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SENATE. 
Monpay, June 6, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, Thou dost recognize our needs and hast been a 
present help in time of trouble. We supplicate this morning 
for that part of our country sitting amid the shadows of a 
great desolation and humbly beseech Thee for Thy help. We 
ask that in the midst of this sorrow hearts may be turned toward 
Thee and out of the calamity may come good to all directly or 
indirectly connected therewith. We ask Thy favor here this 
morning. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 1921, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

THE UPPER SILESIAN QUESTION. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from yesterday’s New 
York Herald by Frank H. Simonds on the upper Silesian question 
as it affects the future of Europe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the New York Herald, Sunday, June 5, 1921.] 


“GREATER POLAND AS AN ALLY ESSENTIAL TO FRANCE—ANALYSIS OF 
Evurope’s New PROBLEM MADE BY FRANK H. SIMONDS REVEALS How 
NECESSARY IT IS FOR THE GALLIC REPUBLIC TO HAVE STRONG FRIEND 
IN THE EAST TO OFFSET POSSIBLE TEUTON AMBITIONS IN THE 
FuTUuRE—BRITAIN’S POLICY AIMS FOR PEACE AND TRADE But LEAvyES 
Way OPEN FOR RENEWAL OF WAR. 


“(By Frank H. Simonds.) 

“The persistence of the upper Silesian trouble, the most dis- 
turbing single element in the European situation of the moment, 
should surprise no American observer of foreign affairs, for the 
simple reason that Poland, taking the larger question, of which 
the Silesian affair is only one of many phases, is, and will 
remain for the future, the gravest menace to European stability. 

“Tt would be a mistake to charge the responsibility for this 
to the Poles themselves. In the last three centuries they have 
been almost habitually the victims rather than the authors of 
European disorder. Yet the fact remains that the situation in 
which the Polish race finds itself, its relation to its neighbors, 
and its importance to France in the new European adjustment 
combine to make it a source for future dangers even greater than 
that traditional eastern question, out of which arose the World 
War. 

“ Since this situation exists and will continue, there is reason 
for a brief examination of the Polish question as it now rises 
once more to trouble the world peace. Looking first at the 
general European situation one can perceive that, aside from 
Polish matters, there is graGually coming about an adjustment 
which might easily be of long duration. True, there remain 
many disputes between rival countries—disputes between the 
Italians and the southern Slavs over Adriatic frontages; be- 
tween the Greeks and Italians over Albanian marches and 
gean islands; between the Hungarians and their several 
neighbors, who have taken from the Magyar State Provinces 
which contain Rumanian, Slovak, and Serbo-Croat majorities. 
There is a Bulgarian question for Serb, Rumanian, and Greek 
alike. There is a Turkish question for the Greeks. 

* FRONTIER PROBLEM OF AUSTRIA LOOMS IN CENTRAL EUROPE AGAIN, 


“ Looking at the center of Europe, there is the familiar prob- 
lem of Austria, which is seeking by almost daily demonstration 
to arrive at union with Germany. The new Bohemian State, 
too, has a German minority which accepts with ill grace in- 
corporation in the Czecho-Slovak Nation. In a word, all around 
the edges of the new countries or the newly expanded small 
States there is friction, There may be readjustments, but time 
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alone can bring about real stability. Yet, aside from the Aus- 
trian issue, conditions are plainly approaching a condition of 
stabilization. The several treaties, the arrangements between 
small countries, these give solid bases for hope. 

“Moreover, when one looks at the larger States the situa- 
tion is even more promising. Italy has at last established her 
guards on the crests of the Alps from Fiume to the Swiss fron- 
tier. Italia irredenta, that source of many wars in the last 
century, has disappeared as an issue. If there are now Slav 
and German majorities within Italian frontiers, as the recent 
election showed, their claims do not now constitute a European 
menace. The treaty of Rapallo between the Jugo-Slavy and the 
Italians has been accepted on both sides of the new frontier 
and has brought an end to intrigue by Italy and unceasing 
threat by Slaw 

“As to France, she has returned to the Rhine, and, with the 
reconquest of the ‘ Lost Provinces,” has, like Italy, parted with 
an issue which has been in the back of all French minds ever 
since the treaty of Frankfort. Real peace between Germany 
and France was impossible while Germany held Strassburg 
and Metz. 

‘*'To be sure, there is the German hope of reconquest, but one 
may take present German threats with a grain of salt. Seated 
on the Rhine and the Saar, France has an immensely fencible 
frontier. To attack, Germany must now invade not alone 
through Belgium but also through Holland, as some of her 
generals urged in 1914, and this means adding Dutch and Bel- 
gian armies to French and almost inevitably insures the reap- 
pearance of Britain on the Continent. Even the Saar Basin, 
which is a thorny problem, can be disposed of when the hour 
arrives, 13 years hence, without necessarily constituting a cause 
for war. 

“ PARIS SETTLEMENT SHOWS A GAIN IN WEST AND SOUTH DESPITE OUTCRY. 

“The simple fact is that the geographical settlements of the 
Paris conference in the west and south, despite all the outcry 
which they have occasioned, represent a gain for European 
order as well as for racial integrity. Certainly economic ad- 
justments between the succession States of Austria are essen- 
tial, must come, but, deduction again being made for Austria, 
reasonable solutions are not impossible. Accepting for the 
moment the view that the reparations issue has passed out of 
the debate, European peace would seem probable were the 
western obstacles alone to be considered. 

“ But it is at this moment that the Polish question takes on 
its true significance. We may believe that Germany, in the end 
and with reluctance, might accept the Alsace-Lorraine decision 
of the treaty of Paris because the present and the future dan- 
gers of challenging it are enormous, and would not impossibly 
bring Germany again into collision with the nations which de- 
feated her in the recent war, all of whom have a debt of honor 
to France, so far as the question of Alsace-Lorraine is con- 
cerned. We may believe that the western frontier of Germany 
would be accepted by Germans as well as by Frenchmen and 
Belgians, just as it seems probable that what constitutes the 
natural frontiers of Italy will stand the test of time. 

“ But can any German accept the Polish settlement? Let us 
concede at once that this settlement, so far as it has been made, 
represents an injustice to the Poles rather than to the Germans. 
The partition of Poland, engineered by Frederick the Great, 
was one of the supreme political crimes of all history. The 
steady colonization of Germans on territory which was clearly 
Polish has represented only the second step in the wrong done 
the Polish people. If upper Silesia in whole or in part is re- 
ained by Germany, more Poles will still live under German rule 
than Germans within the frontiers of the new Polish Republic. 

“But this does not in the least change the fact that the 
treaty of Paris cut Prussia in half. It separated East Prussia 
from the main mass of the old Hohenzollern monarchy, thrust- 
ing the notorious Danzig ‘ corridor’ northward. In giving the 
Poles Posen, a Province in which the Slav majority was over- 
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whelming, the Paris conference made Berlin almost a frontier 
city. Granted that only a portion of the Silesian mineral fields 
fall to Poland ultimately, Germany will lose a considerable 
source of wealth and a portion of her resources for modern war, 
which is founded upon coal and iron beyond all else. 

‘Every German statesman from Frederick the Great onward 
has spoken of all other problems of his country as minor by 
comparison with the Polish question. ‘To believe that sixty or 
seventy millions of Germans will permanently endure a situa- 
tion in which their country is divided by the Danzig strip, will 
accept the loss of Danzig, Posen, Thorn, Bromberg, to say noth- 
ing of other lands that may be lost in upper Silesia, is to be- 
lieve what is on the face of it impossible. Moreover, whatever 
be the expansion of Poland in the next two or three decades, 
whatever the gain in consolidation and reintegration, Poland 
can not hope to be a match for the Germany which must 
presently become again a world power. 

“In this situation the French policy makes itself felt. France, 
too, With a prospective 40,000,000 of people a few decades hence, 
can not resign herself to impotence in the presence of a Ger- 
many of 70,000,000, setting out on a new career of conquest, 
with Poland as the first objective and the whole of middle Eu- 
rope as an attractive artichoke, to be eaten leaf by leaf. 
Granted that the restored Germany might long delay an attack 
in the west, given its dangers, the time might well come even 
there when even British intervention would have no peril, no 
threat for a Germany expanded to cover all the lands between 
the Vistula and the Rhine and between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea. 

“ Fellowing 1870, French policy sought and found in the Rus- 
sian alliance the only possible counterweight to German menace. 
France could not then stand alone against Germany; she can 
not to-morrow. The British alliance will not suffice, for Britain 
does not and will not maintain an army based upon conscription. 
In 1914 Britain could get only four divisions to Mons in August, 
she had but six at the Marne in September, and the seventh 
did net reach Belgium until October. This small but infinitely 
precious reenforcement, moreover, was not sufiicient to bridge 
the gap between German and French effectives. 

“It was the Russian offensive in East Prussia, not the British 
divisions, which saved France at the Marne, by compelling the 
Germans to send two corps and a cavalry division east before 
the decisive battle. To-day, with Russia gone, France ‘must still 
seek an eastern ally, and that ally is, in the nature of things, 
Poland. With 30,000,000 of people, with a system of conscrip- 
tion, with an army trained under French direction, Poland 
can supply the numbers essential to insure French safety, to 
take off enough of the German mass to enable France to make 
good the Rhine barrier at the very least. 

“ There, after all, is the naked truth of the new Buropean sit- 
uation. French safety depends upon Polish strength. If France 
is to be insured against a new German menace, that insurance 
must be found in Poland. But to obtain the Polish imsurance 
France is bound to lend all her assistance to the Poles; she 
must stand with them against the Russians, as she did im the 
crisis of last summer, when Weygand and Jusserand went to 
Warsaw; she must stand with them in upper Silesia. Dvery 
ounce added to the weight of Poland is an ounce taken off the 
burden of France on her own frontiers when Germany regains 
her strength. 

“ But—and the fact is capital—Germany ean not and will 
not accept the Pelish settlement. If an accident of war should 
bring an American defeat, and as Zimmermann in his notorious 
proposal suggested, California, New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona 
should be returned to Mexico, can anyone imagine the Ameri- 
can Nation accepting the decision? I am not suggesting the 
situations are intrinsically identical. Polish rights to Posen, 
West Prussia, and upper Silesia are something far more solidly 
founded on present ethnic conditions than the Mexican title to 
certain American States, but the German feeling in the present 
situation is precisely what the American would be in the ‘in- 
stance I have suggested. 

“Prussia remains the dominant factor in Germany and will 
remain. The greatness of Prussia was founded on the seizure 
of Silesia and the partition of Poland. Berlin, the Prussian as 
well as the German capital, is an open city barely a hundred 
miles from the new Polish boundary posts. Wast Prussia is di- 
vided from Pomerania by the Danzig corridor, and Danzig, 
one of the truly great German cities, is lost to Germany, while 
Konigsberg, which has a peculiar hold upon Prussian senti- 
ment, is to-day the capital of an enclave in Slav territory. 

“Now, British policy, as contrasted with the French, has 
always looked at the question of peace. France has sought 
and seeks security. Britain, secure within her islands, aims at 
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such adjustments in Europe as will avoidsany war, and, above 
all, any war which may affect Britain. A century and a quarter 
ago British policy consented to the last partition of Poland ‘be- 
cause it was a detail in obtaining Prussian and Austrian assist- 
tance in the war against the French Revolution, which was a 
menace to British security. At Paris two years ago Britain 
was ready to make any sacrifice of Polish interests to avoid 
the certainty of a later German challenge to the Versailles set- 
tlement. 

“The American must clearly grasp the essential difference in 
objective of the Briton and of the Frenchman to see the truth 
in the latest European affair. Britain desires to avoid another 
continental war, so perilous to her commerce and her industry. 
In any war between Germany and France she would almost 
inevitably be dragged in, as she was before, because a vic- 
torious Germany at Calais and Antwerp would be a deadly 
peril for her. But such a war is almost inescapable if Poland 
be erected into a State, occupying most, if not all, of the truly 
Polish lands which were stolen by the Prussians under Fred- 
erick the Great and have been held in political servitude and 
against the will of their inhabitants ever since. 

“Recall British policy in the Balkans and the parallel is 
illuminating. The British under Beaconsfield were always 
ready to turn back Christian populations to Turkish butchers 
because British policy aimed at restraining Russian advance on 
Constantinople, and the Christian populations of the Balkans, 
being mainly Slavs, seemed to British eyes certain to become 
tools of Russian ambition. British policy in the Baltic to-day 
is quite like British policy in the Near Hast in the days of the 
Congress of Berlin. 

“At Paris the British were ready and eager to make Poland 
the sacrifice essential to insure a going peace. They fought 
both the French and the Americans successfully, seeking reduc- 
tions of the territories assigned to Poland, because they saw in 
such assignments the certainty of a later German war, which 
would involve the rest of Europe, almost ineluctably. And they 
were just as ready to sacrifice Poland to Russia when the Red 
armies approached Warsaw and Buropean stability seemed en- 
dangered by the bolshevist invasion. 

“French policy, on the contrary, supported the Poles in all 
cases, not primarily because there was a profounder French ap- 
preciation of the immiment justice of the Polish Gaims but 
because Poland was a factor, a vital factor, in French security. 
As for the Americans, they wandered between the two policies, 
on the whole seeking larger concessions for the Poles than were 
allowed, because Mr. Wilson adhered to his 14 points, of which 
self-determination was one of the nearest to his heart. Im the 
end it was Lloyd-George who prevailed upon the President to 
reduce the Polish corridor and provide a plebiscite for upper 
Silesia, originally assigned to the Poles. 

“To-day in upper Silesia, British policy follows the same 
course. It will necessarily continue to follow it. The more 
that is taken from Germany, irrespective of the moral claims of 
Germany to it, the more certain Germany is, when she becomes 
strong, to seek to recover the lost ground. But such an effort 
spells a new Durepean war. Therefore, the British deem it the 
wise course to take as little as possible from Germany. Pven 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France found British unofficial 
opposition before the armistice and finds present critics to-day 
for precisely the same reason. 

“A week ago I dwelt upon the other phase of British policy, 
the desire to restrain France, become the greatest military 
power im Europe, the return to the traditional pelicy of the 
balanee of power. This, too, is a dominating influence, ‘but 
beneath all else lies the British instinct to avoid war by con- 
cessions, concessions which may sacrifice principle to practical 
considerations, but serve an obvious and unmistakable ‘purpose. 


“POLAND ALREADY HAS ENOUGH TO EXCITE GERMANY TO SEEK REVENGE. 





“Tt remains true, however, and here is the source of much 
contemporary British criticism of French policy, that the solu- 
tion which has so far been arrived at in the matter of Poland 
negatives all British purpose and wish. To be sure Poland has 
not acquired all that France, or even the United States, as rep- 
resented by President Wilson, would have assigned to her at 
Paris. But she has enough to insure German pursuit of revenge, 
of a new European settlement. Her frontiers can be main- 
tained against Germany, when Germany recovers, only by force 
and by the force of France as well as of Poland. Even this 
force will not in the long run restrain Germany from trying to 
regain what she has lost of her old stealings. And this means 
a new continental war. 

“Take the British view from the British standpoint: Before 
and during 1914 Russia supported Serbia. Serbia was in dis- 
pute with Austria; the merits of the dispute are clear, but they 
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are unimportant. As a consequence of this dispute came the 
Sarajevo tragedy, the Austrian ultimatum, the decision of 
Russia to support Serbia, of Germany to back Austria, of France 
to remain faithful to her Slav ally. Then came the invasion 
of Belgium and finally Britain was driven into a war, which 
in its origins did not touch her at all—that is, in its apparent 
origins. While the question was Serbian, Sir Edward Grey 
manifested actual sympathy with the Austro-German case. 
While it was still Russo-German, he stood unmoved. Even 
when it became French half of his cabinet were cold. But be- 
coming Belgian, it became British. 

“ Now here, beginning under British eyes, is a new condition 
quite comparable with the old. The British are not interested 
in the frontiers between Poland and Germany. They are not 
prepared to fight to sustain Poland, either against Germany or 
against Russia—just as the United States is not. But French 
policy makes an eastern policy a western question. If Ger- 
many acts against the Poles, France will move against the 
Germans. Germany can only fight France through Belgium, 
and in a moment we are back at all the old evil circumstances 
of the World War, with all its terrible consequences. 

“REPETITION OF GREAT WAR MEANS DESTRUCTION FOR BRITAIN AND 

EUROPE. 

“Put the thing very simply. The British want peace in 
Iurope; peace because peace is essential to their own domestic 
existence, let alone prosperity, since the closing of the Euro- 
pean markets brings ruin to British industry. To obtain that 
peace they are prepared to sacrifice Polish interests to Germany, 
just as they subordinated the interests of the small Balkan 
people to Turkish when Turkey was a vital factor in British 
foreign policy in the Near East. <A continuation of present 
Kuropean unrest, a repetition of the recent war any time in the 
next century, means the ruin not alone of Europe but of Great 
Britain itself. 

“The French, on their part, want security. This security can 
be obtained only by the construetion and maintenance of a 
Poland sufficiently strong to bridge the wide’ and ever-growing 
difference between German and French population. France, 
therefore, must support and maintain all Polish claims which 
have a basis in right or a relation to French necessities in the 
matter of Germany. If Poland is crushed then France can no 
longer maintain herself against Germany, save as the British 
consent to an alliance and to an adoption of conscription—and 
the British will do neither. 

“As for the Germans, they will not accept Poland as it has 
been constructed; they would not have accepted any Poland 
which contained territory once included within German fron- 
tiers, although stolen by Prussian sovereigns in the past. And 
Poland without such territory would be economically first and 
politically later the mere creature of Germany, which would 
hold the Danzig gateway to the sea and possess all the coal, or 
most of it, which is essential to the development of Polish in- 
dustry. 

“There, in a nutshell, is the real situation with respect of 
Poland and the truth about British and French policies. This 
is the chaos into which we Americans have just come after 
having stayed out of European discussions for many, many 
months. If you read British newspapers you find great and 
always increasing irritation with the French because of their 
championship of Poland. Stripped of all camouflage this means 
that Poland constitutes in British eyes a danger to world peace, 
a possible occasion for British participation unwillingly in a 
new world struggle. It is the fact of Poland that the British 
with their unerring instinct in foreign politics object to, becauge 
the fact of Poland constitutes the greatest single danger to 
European peace henceforth as far as one can see. 

“Read the French newspapers, again eliminating all the 
portions of the articles which deal with moral and sentimental 
issues, and it will be seen that Poland is for France the cerner- 
stone of the new Europe, and French resentment at British 
policy, which has been constant at the Paris conference and 
since, grows out of the fact that, for the French, Britain in 
her readiness to sacrifice Poland seems in reality to be sacrific- 
ing France. 

“Actual European history to-day is beginning to revolve 
around a new pivot. New alliances are taking shape, new 
policies are coming to the surface, but most important of all 
political questions—accepting the reparations dispute as hence- 
forth economic, which is a large assumption—is the [Polish 
problem, of which the upper Silesian dispute is only a detail.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6567) to amend sec- 
tion 407 of the transportation act of 1920, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


BERNARD M. BARUCH. 


Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a short editorial from the Charles- 
ton News and Courier of South Carolina in regard to Mr. B. M. 
Baruch. I beg to state that Mr. Baruch was born in the State 
of South Carolina; his father was a distinguished physician 
there, was the president of the South Carolina Medical Society 
and chairman of the State board of health, and lived in our 
State many years. Dr. Baruch died last week, and in his death 
the Nation has lost one of its most distinguished physicians. 
Some time ago some one at the other end of the Capitol was 
unkind enough to make charges which we believe to be untrue 
and unfounded against Mr. B. M. Baruch. The editorial is a 
very clear and dignified refutation of those charges and sets 
forth the high esteem in which he is held in the South. It is 
very short, and I ask unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, June 3, 1921.] 
“MR. BARUCH CONFOUNDS HIS CRITICS. 

“One of the meanest and lowest of the campaigns of slander 
which raged at Washington, and in lesser degree throughout the 
eountry following the war, was that which had for its object 
the tarnishing of the good name of Bernard M. Baruch, who had 
been one of the most able and influential of President Wilson's 
advisers in the prosecution of the war and in the making of 
peace. The vituperation directed against Mr. Baruch was fo- 
mented, there is every reason to believe, by the vicious political 
element which was bent upon destroying Woodrow Wilson at 
any price and which thought to do him harm by traducing Mr. 
Baruch. 

“For months all sorts of outrageous falsehoods were whis- 
pered about as to Mr. Baruch’s activities at Washington in such 
a way as to create deep and widespread prejudice against him, 
yet without offering him a chance to meet and refute these slan- 
ders, as he easily could have done. Mr. Baruch’s bearing 
throughout this bitter experience has been admirable. He has 
not murmured or complained and has trusted confidently to 
time to do him justice. Usually it does, nor is Mr. Baruch’s 
case to prove an exception. Most of the farmers and business 
men in the South who railed against him because they believed 
he had been responsible for the break in the price of cotton 
have found out their error, and there has just been placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a letter written by Mr. Baruch to Sena- 
tor Kenyon in which it is shown how false and malicious was 
the charge that Mr. Baruch had anything to do with fixing the 
price of copper, the story which his enemies rolled under their 
tongues. 

‘Few men in America did as notable war service as did Mr. 
Baruch, and the economic sections of the peace treaty which he 
helped frame have yet to be subjected to criticism. It is inter- 
esting to learn authoritatively that not only does the record 
show that Mr. Baruch had no part whatever in price fixing, but 
he gave up his own business absolutely from the time the war 
started, disposed of his every interest that might possibly have 
affected his activities in Washington, neither bought nor sold 
any stocks, bonds, or commodities, and paid every cent of his 
own expenses in Washington, at Paris, and in all his journeyings 
while engaged in Government service, including rent for his 
office and the salaries for his secretary and stenographer. 

“Tt is a disgraceful thing that men like Bernard M. Baruch 
and Charles M. Schwab in their effort to serve their country 
patriotically should have had to encounter such outrageous and 
indecent attacks as have been made upon them. It is com- 
forting, however, to feel that Jefferson was right in his con- 
viction that only the truth has power to harm permanently.” 

INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation increasing the maximum number of col- 
lection districts for the collection of internal revenue from 64 to 
74, wnich was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Joint resolution 41, relating to the recognition of the Irish republic by 

the Government of the United States. 

Whereas for upward of 700 years the people of Ireland have asserted, 
through force of arms as well as through parliamentary procedure, 
their incontestable claim to a free and independent government to 
which the nationhood of Ireland entitles them, and through which 
they might secure to themselves those inalienable rights of life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which are inherent in all 
peoples; and 
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Whereas the people of Ireland, possessing all the attributes of nation- 
hood, have set up within the confines of their own country an Irish 
republican government te which they have pledged their allegiance, 
and such government, known as the Irish republic and sanctioned 
by the ballot of a vast majority of the Irish people, now is func- 
tioning as a de facto government and is, in fact, the only government 
recognized by the Irish people; and 

Whereas for upward of 1006 years it has been the settled policy and 
principle of the United States of America to acknowledge any govern- 
ment to be rightful which is founded by the will of the nation sub- 
stantially declared; and x 

Whereas the people of the State of Wisconsin, firm in the conviction 
that the principle of sclf-determination in government extends to 
every nation whose people are united by common political ideals and 
that the people of Ireland are so united, believe that the Government 
of the United States, withcut eeane any of the practices or usages 
of international law and without giving any other nation just cause 
for ill-will, can and should do everything in its power, consistent 
with its own principles and traditional policy, to encourage the recog- 
nition of Ireland as a free and independent republic: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That this legis- 

lature voicing the sentiment of the people of the State of Wisconsin, 

urges and requests the President of the United States, acting for and 
on behalf of the Government of the United States, by proclamation or 
in such other manner as may be proper, to formally recognize the Irish 
republic as a free and independent nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, properly engrossed and 
authenticated, be forwarded to the President of the United States, to the 

Secretary of State of the United States, to the presiding officers of both 

Houses of Congress, and to each of the United States Senators and Rep- 

resentatives from Wisconsin, 

Geo. C. COMINGS, 
President of the Senate, 
O. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Ritey 8. YOuNG, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. BE, SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


Joint resolution 44, memorializing the Congress of the United States not 
to repeal the excess profits and surtax laws and not to pass the sales 
tax law. 

Whereas a concentrated effort is now being made to induce the Congress 
of the United States to repeal the excess-profits tax as well as the 
surtax; and 

Whereas the main reason given for such repeal is that such taxes tend 
to cause men of wealth to invest their money in tax-free municipal 
bonds and securities instead of in business enterprises; and 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that public improvements of all kinds 
were postponed during the war and that municipal corporations are 
now anxious to secure needed money with which to construct many 
needed public improvements; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable that municipalities, in order to con- 
struct public improvements, be enabled to borrow money at reasonable 
rates of interest, which can be done when municipal securities are tax 
free, thereby helping to keep down the burden on the taxpayer and 
also give work to the thousands who would otherwise be idle because 
of industrial depression ; and 

Whereas neither of the taxes attempted to be repealed will affect the 
business man who does not make excessive profits, while they will 
affect the business man who is opposed to a return to normal business 
conditions and who desires to maintain high selling prices and exces- 
sive profits: Therefore be it - 


Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be, and is hereby, requested not to repeal either 
the excess profits tax law nor the surtax law; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress is hereby requested not to adopt the so-called 
sales tax law or any other law which will shift the burden of taxes from 
higher incomes and excess profits to the consumers; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the two 
Senators and the Congressmen from this State. 

GEo. C. ComMINGsS, 

President of the Senate. 

0. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, 

RiLey 8. Youne, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

C, E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, as follows: 


Joint resolution 23, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact such legislation as may be necessary to construct, erect, 
build, and maintain a bridge across the Mississippi River between 
the city of Prairie du Chien, in the State of Wisconsin, and the cities 
of McGregor and Marquette (North McGregor), in the State of Iowa. 


Whereas the Mississippi River is a navigable stream constituting the 
boundary between the States of Wisconsin and Iowa, and there Seing 
no highway bridge of any description between the cities of Dubuque, 
in the State of lowa, and La Crosse, in the State of Wisconsin, a 
distance of more than 120 miles; and 

Whereas the cities of Prairie du Chien, McGregor, and Marquette 
(formerly North McGregor) are just halfway between the cities of 
Dubuque, in the State of Iowa, and La Crosse, in the State of Wis- 
consin, and are situated approximately 60 miles north of Dubuque, 
lowa, and 60 miles south of La Crosse, Wis. ; and 

Whereas State highways Nos. 19, 27, and 60 of the State of Wisconsin 
have western termini at the city of Prairie du Chien, in the State 
of Wisconsin, and State highway 19, of the State of Iowa, has its 
eastern terminus at McGregor and Marquette (North McGregor), in 
the eget of Iowa, and there being no bridge connecting such high- 
ways; an 
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Whereas there are thousands of automobilists, tourists, and interstate 
travelers annually going aud coming from the eastern pest of Wis- 
consin and other States to the east of Wisconsin, traveling westerly 
upon the above-designated highways across Wisconsin and Iowa and 
other States to the West of Iowa and vice versa; and 

Whereas public necessity demands a highway bridge at these points to 
serve the interests of the public in traveling from one State to the 
other: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin do hereby petition and 
earnestly pray the Congress of the United States to enact such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to construct, erect, build. and maintain a 
bridge across the navigable waters of the Mississippi River between the 
cities of Prairie du Chien, in the State of Wisconsin, and McGregor and 
Marquette (North McGregor), in the State of Iowa. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial, properly attested by 
the presiding officers and chief clerks of both houses, be forwarded by 
the secretary of state of Wisconsin to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, 

Cc. B, Brrp, 


President of the Senate Pro Tempore. 
O. G. MUNSON, 
ae, * Clerk of the Senate. 
ILEY S. YOUNG, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a resolution of the Legislature 
of Michigan, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
FIFTY-FIRST LEGISLATURE. 

Senate concurrent resolution 4, relative to conditions in Mexico. 
Whereas there has existed in the past in our neighboring Republic 

of Mexico a period of revolution, bloodshed, and misunderstanding 

in _n life, liberty, and commerce were at all times in jeopardy ; 
an 

Whereas in an election recently held in that Republic there was 
elected to the Presidency the most honorable Gen. Alvara Obregon, 

a man of the people, who has devoted himself most vigorously to the 

task of bringing order out of chaos; and 
Whereas President Obregon enjoys the entire respect, confidence, and 

whole-hearted backing of all classes of his countrymen; and 


Whereas a new era of peace, prosperity, ‘and friendly relationship has_ 


been brought about by His Excellency President Obregon; and 
Whereas the people of the great State of Michigan are overjoyed at 

the splendid manner in which President Obregon is directing the 

affairs of his country, and therefore the State of Michigan joins her 

sister States in a formal expression of friendship to the people of 

Mexico, and commendation and confidence in President Obregon: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Legislature of the State of Michigan declares itself to be 
most pleased with the election of, and the administration by, Presi- 
dent Obregon, and takes pleasure in congratulating the people of 
Mexico upon the new era of peace and prosperity, and particularly for 
oe Fae relationships which have been established; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate and the clerk of the 
house of representatives are hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Senate of the United States and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to each of Michigan's 
Senators and Representatives in Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate and the clerk of the 
house of representatives be, and are hereby, directed to send to 
President Obregon a copy of this resolution, 

Adopted by the senate June 2, 1921. 

DENNIS E. ALWARD, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Adopted by the house of representatives June 2, 1921. 

; CHARLES S. PIERCE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WARREN presented a letter in the nature of a me- 
nrorial of James A. and Minnie M. Crawford, of Alcova, Wyo., 
remonstrating against a proposed tariff of $10 per ton on 
amorphous graphite, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution adopted at the convention 
of the Massachusetts State Court, National Order of the Daugh- 
ters of* Isabella, at Boston, Mass., May 23, 1921, favoring the 
recognition by the United States of the republic of Ireland, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution of the Blair County 
Medical Society, of Altoona, Pa., opposing the sale of beer as 
a medicine, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Geneva, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent gambling in grain and other agricultural products, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lubbock County, Tex., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit gambling in grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry 

Mr, KEYES presented a petition of the annual convention of 
District No. 4, of the Hillsborough County Sunday School As- 
sociation, of Hudson, N. H., praying for the enactment of the 
so-called Towner-Sterling educational bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Nashua, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
gambling in grain and other agricultural products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of sundry citizens of Milford, 
N. H., favoring the recognition of the Irish republic, which 
was referred to the Committee on Forejgn Relations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution of the New Haven 
Musical Protective Association, of New Haven, Conn., request- 
ing that the War Departinent be authorized to make the Army 
band a separate unit of company, so that the bandmaster would 
be in full command, ete., which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting held 
May 23, 1921, of the Woman’s Club of Greenwich, Greenwich, 
Conn., favoring the calling of an international conference look- 
ing toward the reduction of armaments, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition voted at the regular service Sun- 
day morning, May 29, of the pastor and congregation of the 
Hill Church, of Woodstock, Conn., praying that Congress take 
immediate action to bring the influence and power of the Gov- 
ernment to bear to prevent the impending tragedy in the Near 
Hast, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a resolution of the New Haven County 
League of Agricultural Fairs, of New Haven, Conn., favoring 
the enactment of legislation imposing a tariff duty on poultry 
and poultry products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Tinance. 

He also presented a petition of William H. Murray, chairman, 
Organization United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for the enactment of the so-called 
Steenerson bill providing for the restoration to the “ special 
clersship” grade of all clerks who were demoted by the Post 
Office Department’s ruling of June 20, 1920, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Freja Lodge, No. 17, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Hartford, Conn., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to strengthen the Volstead pro- 
hibition enforcement act, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions of Russell Council, No. 65, 
Knights of Columbus, of New Haven; Division No. 1, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Torrington; Division No. 3, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of New Haven? and Padriac Pearse 
3ranch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Torrington; all in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the recognition of the Irish re- 
public, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, American Legion, of Sabetha, Kans., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation providing adequate relief for disabled ex- 
service men, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented six petitions of sundry citizens of Lor- 
raine, Haven, Wichita, Colwich, Mount Hope, Minneola, 
Wheaton, Frankfort, Concordia, and Bigelow; sundry members 
of Hackberry Farmers’ Union No. 1392, of Hackberry; La- 
moreaux Local No. 1961, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, of Stafford; and Local No. 1770, Farmers’ 
Union, of Stanley, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit gambling in grain and other 
agricultural products, which were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I present a petition numer- 
ously signed by citizens of Wheatland and Lakeview, Wyo., 
favoring early action by Congress upon the Capper antigrain 
gambling bill, which I move be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FERTILIZER IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present a resolution transmitted by the 
commissioner of agriculture of the State of Florida with refer- 
ence to a bill which is now before Congress regulating the 
shipment of fertilizer in interstate and foreign commerce. I 
ask that the resolution may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Jommittee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it has come to the attention of the commissioners of agricul- 
ture of the Southern States that a bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress “to regulate the sale and shipment of fertilizer in interstate 


and foreign commerce, to prevent the adulteration and misbranding 
thereof, and for other purposes”: Be it 
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Resolved, That we, the undersigned commissioners of agriculture, 
protest against the passage of this measure for the following reasons: 

First. It may cause unnecessary duplication of work, as the States 
themselves have fertilizer laws that amply protect the public. 

Second. The individual States have different fertilizer laws and regu- 

lations which amply protect the public, and against which the proposed 
Federal law would come into conflict and cause endless confusion. 
_ Third. The commissioners believe that the existing State laws govern- 
ing the manufacture and sale of fertilizer have been well worked out to 
meet the needs of the different States, and that these amply protect the 
public of these States and prevent adulteration and misbranding and 
fill all requirements, 





% W. A. McRap, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Florida, 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 2, 1921. 
BELLEAU AND BELLEAU WOOD. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this is the anniversary of 
one of the greatest events in history in its far-reaching effect, 
The German Army had made its great and wonderful drive, 
and it seemed that our Christian civilization was about to be 
destroyed. Victory was about to perch on the German banners. 
Amiens, France, was about to be captured and the English Army 
and the French Army were about to be divided by reason of 
this wonderful drive. If these two armies had been separated 
and Amiens taken, the result of the war would probably have 
been different. Gen. Foch was given command of the troops of 
the allied and associated powers, and he selected the American 
troops to enter the fight for the great wedge that saved Paris 
and stopped the German drive, which was the beginning of the 
end of this Great War. After this the Germans never won a 
victory or made another drive. It was on that day at Belleau 
Wood when 2, American soldiers, our heroes, fell in battle 
and are now buried there. 

A number of patriotic women of the United States have 
formed themselves into an association for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing the little village of Belleau, which the American troops were 
compelled to destroy in order to reach their objective, and it 
is to be reconstructed as a monument to the 2,000 patriotic, 
heroic dead who sleep there. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
memorandum of this great event that really stopped the Ger- 
man drive and saved civilization, won the victory, and won the 
war. 

I desire at the proper time to call to the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations the request that 
the president of this association be given the privilege, hardly 
ever accorded, of franking, in order that they may send let- 
ters to the patriotic people of the United States for the pur- 
pose of securing contributions and subscriptions to this splendid 
effort that is to be made. That is something unusual, but I 
think, inasmuch as they are asking for no appropriation, we 
ought to grant this privilege to the patriotic women. There- 
fore, in order that this may be thoroughly understood, I ask 
that the memorandum which I present may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

“Tn the American Military Cemetery near Belleau and Bel- 
leau Wood lie 2,000 American soldiers and marines. They rep- 
resent the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Eighth, Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-eighth, Thirty-second, Thirty-sixth, Fortieth, Forty-first, 
Forty-second, Seventy-sixth, and Ninety-third Divisions, all of 
which fought gloriously in the cause of civilization in those’ 
fateful days of June and July, 1918. 

“The actual deeds of the troops of the Second and Third Divi- 
sions during the fighting in June to check the last German rush 
toward Paris are beyond praise. But their moral significance 
and their moral influence on the war were so far-reaching and 
profound that they take rank with the important military 
events of history. 

“On the 21st day of March, 1918, the Germans made their 
great drive against the British Fifth Army. The collapse of 
Russia had made it possible for the enemy to mass 65 additional 
divisions on the western front. The Allies must be erushed be- 
fore the Americans should come. The great drive nearly split 
apart the French and British Armies at Amiens. On the 9th 
of April another terrible blow fell at Armentieres. At this 
time only 300,000 American troops were in Franee. But they 
were coming fast. By the end of May they had risen to 600,000, 
when the third German offensive came on May 27. This third 
blow was the great rush from the Aisne to the Marne. Gen. 
Pershing had offered the American Army to Marshal Foch. 
The time had come to use it. The enemy pressed on to Chateau- 
Thierry and seemed on the point of breaking through to Paris 
and victory. The Second Division was in reserve northwest of 
Paris. ‘It was rushed to the vicinity of Meaux on May 31, and 
early in the morning of June 1 was deployed across Chateau- 
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Thierry road near Montreuil-aux-Lions in a gap in the French 
line, where it stopped the German advance on Paris. At the 
same time the partially trained Third Division was placed at 
French disposal to hold the crossings of the Marne, and its 
motorized machine-gun battalion succeeded in reaching Chateau- 
Thierry in time to assist in successfully defending that river 
crossing.’ 

“The enemy having been halted, the Second Division com- 
menced a series of vigorous attacks on June 6, which resulted 
in the capture of Belleau Wood and Bouresche by the marines, 
and Vaux by the Third Infantry Brigade after very severe fight- 
ing. In these operations the Second Division met with most 
desperate resistance by Germany’s best troops. : 

“Many hearts were filled with terror as the German avalanche 
thundered on through the Aisne and Marne to Chateau-Thierry 
and threatened Paris. The news of the performance of tlie 
Americans in this crisis ran like an electric shock of encourage- 
ment and hope throughout the allied armies and civil popula- 





tion. Corresponding dread and apprehension filled the German 
hosts. The Americans had come. The Americans could fight. 


The Americans could hold the best and bravest of the German 
armies, pin them where they stood, and overthrow them. Ger- 
man prisoners taken from raids hundreds of miles from the 
scene of the fighting knew the result. By the rapid grapevine 
of army rumor the news had traveled as if by telegraph. The 
tidal wave of American intervention had begun to gather. The 
enemy knew in his heart that it was the beginning of the end; 
that the final reserve of outraged civilization had been brought 
to bear; and that overwhelming disaster awaited him. 

“On July 15 came the last great German offensive. The Ger- 
man masses met a disastrous repulse in the Champagne and 
south of the Marne, where the Thirty-eighth Infantry of the 
Third Division earned the title of ‘the Rock of the Marne.’ 
On July 18 Marshal Petain, under directions from Marshal 
Foch, assumed the offensive, victoriously attacking with the 
First and Second American Divisions and the First French 
Moroccan Division the flank of the enemy line southwest of 
Soissons, and repeatedly attacking with American divisions the 
enemy forces during their retreat from the Marne to the Vesle. 
In this advance the town of Belleau was captured by the 
Twenty-sixth Division. 

“Let us not forget those fateful days of June and July. 
Therefore the Belleau Wood Memorial Association, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., has been formed with the appro- 
bation of the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, and Gen. Pershing to honor and perpetuate the memory 
of these men and to erect near the spot where they made the 
great sacrifice a memorial to their memory. 

“It was felt in these days of dire need and suffering that the 
most suitable memorial would be a useful one. Close by the 
cemetery of Belleau lies the little village bearing the same 
name. It is the work of this association to rebuild this little 
village of Belleau near where so many Americans died that 
France and civilization might live. The living and the dead of 
the American Expeditionary Forces made possible the rebuild- 
ing of France. The rebuilding of this little village will be a 
symbol of that great historic fact.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say only a few words, 
supplementing what has been so well said by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

*This is the anniversary of the great fight at Belleau Wood, 
or one of the days of fighting there. It was one of the bloodiest 
fields of the whole war. The Second Division and the Seventh 
Infantry of the Third Division were engaged in the attack upon 
Belleau Wood, and the wood and the hill itself now bear the 
name of the American marines, whose losses there were very 
heavy. The Second Division and the Seventh Infantry were 
relieved at the northern end of the wood by the Twenty-sixth 
Division, a New England division, which began the counter 
offensive on July 18 from these positions. 

There-is hardly a State in the Union that is not represented in 
the little cemetery of the dead near the wood. Indeed, I think 
every State is represented there. From my own State there are 
200 Massachusetts dead buried there. It was part of a very 
great battle, one of the greatest of the war. Indeed, there and 
at Chateau-Thierry was the turning point, when the offensive 
passed into the hands of the allied and associated powers, in- 
cluding, of course, the United States. 

There is an effort being made by patriotic women to restore 
the little village of Belleau, which is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the wood. There were four villages there completely 
destroyed. I can only say that it is one of those objects with 
which everyone must feel the deepest sympathy. I am very 


glad the Senator from. North Carolina has had printed this 
account of the work, and I hope that the women who are en- 
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gaged in it may receive every possible encouragement. They 
are raising the funds by private subscription. It is one of the 
most memorable battles of the war, and it is one where the 
loss of American lives was particularly great. It ought to be 
commemorated by a memorial, and there is no better part for a 
memorial than the restoration of the little village which went 
to destruction under the fire of the contending armies. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 252) to 
amend an act approved February 22, 1889, entitled “An act to 
provide for the division of Dakota into two States and to en- 
able the people of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington to form constitutions and State governments, and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, and to make donations of public lands to such 
States,” reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 93) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 745) to amend section 24 and section 
256 of the Judicial Code, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report (No. 94) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 982) for the relief of Louisa Frow, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
95) thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock prod- 
ucts, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 96) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1675) to confer upon the Territorial 
courts of the Territory of Hawaii jurisdiction concurrent with 
the United States courts of that district of all offenses under 
the act of October 28, 1919, known as the national prohibition 
enforcement act, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 97) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 1956) for the relief of J..V. McLea; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (S. 1957) to establish a department of mines, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 1958) for the relief of estates of Edwin G. Scott, 
Clyde R. Dindinger, and Ralph R. Fraley; and 

A bill (S. 1959) for the relief of Hilbert Edison and Ralph R. 
Walton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1960) providing for an additional judge for the 
northern district of California; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ; 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 1961) for the relief of the United Breweries Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.; and 

A bill (S. 1962) for the relief of Archibald A. Rice; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 1963) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Velma C. Williams, administratrix of the 
estate of Paul Curtis, deceased, against the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 1964) granting a pension to Lillian M. Woodard 
(with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 1965) repealing certain provisions contained in the 
urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1966) granting a pension to Mabel S. Lawrence 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 1968) to regulate and license itinerant vendors in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District. of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 1969) to define and punish vagrancy in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 1970) granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Bowie and Cass, State of Texas, for construction 
of a bridge across Sulphur River, at or near Pettis Bridge, on 
State highway No. 8, in said counties and State; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


A bill (S. 1971) admitting civilian employeeS of the United | 


States Government stricken with tuberculosis to Army and Navy 
and Public Health Service hospitals; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

A bill (S. 1972) to amend section 4041, Revised Statutes, 
enabling the Postmaster General tc forbid payments of postal 
money orders in connection with the exclusion of fraudulent 
devices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails; 


A bill (S. 1978) to amend section 213, act of March 4, 1909 | 


(Criminal Code), affixing penalties for use of mails in connec- 
tion with fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia ; 

A bill (S. 1974) to amend section 215, act of March 4, 1909 
(Criminal Code), penalizing fraudulent use of the mails; and 

A bill (S. 1975) to amend section 3929, Revised Statutes, re- 


lating to exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery parapher- | 
nalia from the mails; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post | 


Roads. 

3y Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1976) to amend the first paragraph of section 2 of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school officers, and other employees of the board of education of 
the District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 1977) relating to hotel charges in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 1978) granting to the State of Georgia the Point 
Peter Military Reservation, to be used by the State of Georgia 
as the site for a proposed public warehouse; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PROPOSED MILITARY RESERVATION AT YORKTOWN, VA. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I introduce a bill providing 
for the creation of a military reservation or park at Yorktown, 
Va. 

The bill (S. 1967) declaring the battle field of Yorktown a 
Dational military park upon the acquisition of the site at a cost 
not exceeding $100,000 was read twice by its title. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate to 
make a brief explanation of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota will proceed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I listened with interest to 
the remarks of the Senator fronr North Carolina [Mr. Over- 
MAN] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. I 
think the object to be attained, as favored by them, is a splendid 
and patriotic one. I visited the battle field of Belleau Wood 
last year and saw the absolute desolation of its ruined village 
near the beautiful cemetery which lies at the foot of the 
wood where so many American lives were sacrificed. I think 
that battle should be commemorated as a great event in the 
history of the world; but, Mr. President, I am proposing by the 
bill which I have introduced that Yorktown be preserved and 
made a military reservation. The committee on the preserva- 
tion of historic spots of the Daughters of the American Reyolu- 
tion, headed by Mrs. Morris, of Minneapolis, have caused a 
survey to be made and have prepared this bill for introduction 
in order that we may preserve what there is left of this great 
historic battle field. 

I wish to call the attention of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to the fact that a small appropriation is asked in order 
that that battle field may be acquired. There is now situated 
upon this battle field a small village, I believe, consisting of only 
about 120 people. 

The fortifications were built by Cornwallis, and were great 
fortifications in that day, but they are being plowed under, 
shoveled down, and destroyed, and soon this historic spot will 
be a complete ruin. 

Let me remind the Senate that while we have six or seven 
great military reservations commemorating the battle fields 
of the Rebellion, such as Gettysburg, Antietam, Chattanooga, 
and others, we have only one, at Guilford Court House, N. C., 
commemorating the great war for our independence. 

Many historic battles were fought during that great struggle, 
but on the battle field of Yorktown culminated the war for 
our liberties, and yet there is no reservation to nrark and pre- 
serve that spot which has been sanctified by the blood of Anreri- 
can patriots, 





| We talk about the “cradle of American liberty” and the 
“birthplace of the Nation,” but the Nation was born at York- 
town. The conflict which there took place marked the close of 
the historic struggle which made possible this Union, which 
lifted its light into the Western skies. 

It is well for us to preserve these historic spots, to renew 
our allegiance, and to draw inspiration from these battle fields 
in order that we may remember the principles upon which - 
the Republic is founded. In this day when the world seems to 
be chasing strange gods and following strange doctrines which 
are so at variance with the principles for which our race strug- 
gled for generations, I think it is well for us to return and to 
draw inspiration from these battle fields, and there is no more 
| historic spot in the United States than that at Yorktown. The 
ladies who comprise the membership of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are entitled to great credit for their work 
in this behalf, and I hope the Committee on Appropriations will 
give the bill immediate attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 
| the bill referred to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. KELLOGG I have been informed that bills carrying 
appropriations must be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. In the House a bill similar to that which I have 
introduced was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Committee on Military Affairs 
handles military. appropriations. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask to have the bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Minnesota belongs to the Committee on 
Appropriations. It involves the purchase of land. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that the bill which provided an ap- 
propriation to establish the reservation at Guilford Court House 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and I pre- 
sume the bill introduced by the Senator from Minnesota would 
follow the same course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

AMENDMENTS TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. ; 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment providing that the 
Secretary of War be authorized, upon request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to transfer all buildings, equipment, and 
grounds at Fort Meade, §. Dak., to the Treasury Department 
E the purpose of furnishing hospital facilities for sick and 
| 





disabled veterans of the World War, intended to be proposed by 
him to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordere” to lie 
on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 52, at the end of line 3, add the following proviso: 

“ Provided further, That the following proviso, relating to medical 
and hospital services in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, to wit: 

“«*« Provided, That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall be 
used for the payment of commutation of quarters, subsistence, and 
laundry or quarters, heat and light, and longevity to any employee, 
other than the commissioned medical officers provided for by statute,’ 
contained in the act approved March 4, 1921, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes,” be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed.’ ” 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS. 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1375) to prohibit and punish certain 
seditious acts against the Government of the United States and 
to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting 
such acts, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

PROPOSED JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. STERLING submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 5), which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint commission is hereby created which shall consist of six 
Senators to be appointed by the President of the Senate and six Rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to consider such legislation in relation to the courts of the 
United States, the procedure therein and the judges thereof, as would 
tend to improve the administration of justice, and to report to the 
Loserems s bill to carry the recommendations of the joint commission 
nto effect. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE POLICIES. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a resolution and 
ask that it be read, and, in view of the fact that it simply seeks 
information of a public character, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be considered and acted upon at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT, I ask that the resolution be read. 





The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Sec. ary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 84) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to report to the Senate as soon as practicable the following 
information : 8 L 

1. How many Government war risk insurance policies have been 
issued prior to May 1, 1921, under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a bureau of war risk in- 
surance in the Treasury Department ”’? se. . 

2. How many Government war risk insurance policies were effective 
and in force on November 11, 1918? 2 

3. How many, if any, Government war risk insurance policies were 
issued between November 11, 1918, and May 1, 1921? 

. How many of the Government war risk insurance policies that 
were effective and in force November 11, 1918, lapsed between Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and May 1, 1921? sity xe 3 

5. How many of the Government war risk insurance policies that 
lapsed after November 11, 1918, have been reinstated under the pro- 
visions of existing laws? i : 

6. How_many who held Government war risk insurance policies and 
whose policies have lapsed, have actually applied for reinstatement 
but have not been reinstated on the ground that the applicant was not 
in as good health as at the date of discharge from service or at the 
expiration of the grace period of his insurance? : 

7. In how many cases where, after reinstatement of insurance and 
the policy became due by reason of the death of the insured, has pay- 
ment been refused for the reason that the purported reinstatement 
was invalid? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, briefly, the 
resolution seeks to secure information in regard to the extent 
to which Government war-risk insurance policies have lapsed. 
It also seeks to get information as to how many former service 
men have been refused reinstatement because of the poor 
physical condition which the applicant has developed since the 
date of discharge from service. I have been very much sur- 
prised to learn that in the case of many ex-service men whose 
original policies had lapsed but were subsequently reinstated, 
although premiums were paid for a period of time, payment of 
the principal sum named in the policy was refused at the time 
of death because of information which had come to the Goy- 
ernment that the reinstatenmrent was invalid by reason of the 
poor health of the applicant for reinsurance at the time of his 
reinstatement. I think it would be very beneficial and helpful 
in preparing the way for future possible legislation to have 
the whole history of the extent to which war-risk insurance 
policies have lapsed; and that is all the resolution seeks to ac- 
complish. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that one of the subdi- 
visions of the resolution calls for information as to the number 
of insurance policies which have been reinstated under existing 
laws. Knowing the conditions in connection with the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau as I do, I suggest to the Senator that perhaps 
there ought to be added there the words “or regulations.” I 
think there have been more policies reinstated under regula- 
tions than have been reinstated under existing laws. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I presume “ existing laws” 
includes regulations, “existing !aws” being a broader term 
than regulations. 

Mr. SMOOT. It ought to, I will say to the Senator; but I am 
fearful that is not the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
words suggested by the Senator from Utah being added to the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the resolution? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am attracted by a state- 
ment made by the Senator from Massachusetts to the effect that 
some of the applications were rejected because the applicant 
was in poor health at the time he sought the reinstatement of 
his insurance. Do I understand that that applies whether the 
applicant lost his health during the war and because of war 
conditions? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It does. For an applicant to 
have his insurance reinstated it is necessary to prove at the 
time the application is made for reinstatement that he is in 
as sound physical condition as at the date of discharge from 
the service. Many applications have been made for reinstate- 
ment and rejected because of this provision of law, which I 
believe should be changed, and I presented recently two bills to 
bring this about. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 

rected to report to the Senate as soon as practicable the following 
information : 
_ 1. Hlow many Government war risk insurance policies have been 
issued prior to May 1, 1921, under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a bureau of war risk in- 
surance in the Treasury Department? 
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2. How many Government war risk insurance policies were effective 
and in force on November 11, 1918? 

3. How many, if any, Government war risk insurance policies were 
issued between November 11, 1918, and May 1, 1921? 

How many of the Government war risk insurance policies that 
were effective and in force November 11, 1918, lapsed between No- 
vember 11, 1918, and May 1, 1921? 

5. How many of the Government war risk insurance policies that 
lapsed after November 11, 1918, have been reinstated under the provi- 
sions of existing laws or regulations? 

6. age who held Government war risk insurance policies and 
whose policies have lapsed have actually applied for reinstatement, but 
have not been reinstated on the ground that the applicant was not in 
as good health as at the date of discharge from service or at the ex- 
piration of the grace period of his insurance? 

7. In how many cases where, after reinstatement of insurance and 
the policy became due by reason of the death of the insured, has 
payment been refused for the reason that the purperted reinstatement 
was invalid? 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 63800) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, and prior fiscal years, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference requested by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Goop, Mr. CANNon, and Mr. Byrnes of Tennessee were 


appointed managers of the conference on the part of the House. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the bill (S. 1154) for the construction of a bridge 
across the Des Moines River at or near the city of Dumas, Mo., 
and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 656) to 
create a bureau of aeronautics in the Department of the Navy, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1021) to provide for the exchange of Govern- 
ment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WALSH] entertains objections to this bill, and two or 
three or four weeks ago sought certain information from me 
about it, which thus far I have been unable to get. I think, in 
justice to him, that the bill should go over. He does not seem 
to be present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 884) to require judges appointed under authority 
of the United States to devote their entire time to the duties of 
a judge was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 214) to amend section 24 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi. 
ciary,” approved March 8, 1911, was announced as next in order, 

Mr, SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 724) for the relief of Henry J. Davis was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 725) for the relief of Orion Mathews was an. 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 581) to repeal the act prohibiting increased pay 
under lump-sum appropriations to employees transferred within 
one year was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 582) to repeal section 5 of the act approved June 
22, 1906, entitled “An act making appropriations for the legisla< 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN ESTATES. 

The bill (S. 158) for the relief of certain estates was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 4, line 18, to strike out “ Hooper” 
and insert “ Hopper,” so as to make the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the personal or legal repre- 
sentatives of the estate of I. G. Wickersham, the sum of $4,884.51; to 
the estate of Adolph Sutro, the sum of $1,600.10; to the estate of 
E. L. Colnon, the sum of $136.46; to the estate of George Shurtleff, 
the sum of $481.12; to the estate of Hannah Sachs, the sum of 
$1,119.26; to the estate of Marie G. E. Vallejo de Cooper, the sum of 
_ $1,204.97—all late of California; to the estate of George W. Clayton, 
late of Colorado, the sum of $710.01; to the estate of Samuel H. 
Galpin, the sum of $187.31; to the estate of William I. Townsend, the 
sum of $3,780.27—all late of Connecticut; to the estate of Amanda 8. 
Cook, the sum of $997.98; to the estate of Everell F. Dutton, the sum 
of $222.66; to the estate of George W. Hoffman, the sum of $1,096.20; 
to the estate of Theodore Lattan, the sum of $205.90; to the estate of 
Abner M. Lewis, the sum of $303.30; to the estate of Aaron H. 
McClurg, the sum of $142.50; to the estate of William J. McDowell, 
the sum of $92.96; to the estate of Francis E. Rigby, the sum of 
$715.14; to the estate of William H. Salisbury, the sum of $350.43; to 
the estate of Francis T. Wheeler, the sum of $5,427.34—all late of 
Illinois ; to the estate of Helen P. Carson, the sum of $166.73; to the 
estate of Elizabeth Campbell, the sum of $365.62—all late of Indiana ; 
to the estate of Booth ¥. Glover, the sum of $557.19; to the estate of 
U. Marinoni, the sum of $1,011.71—all late of Louisiana; to the estate 
of Mary C. Carson, the sum of $142.06; to the estate of Henry W. 
Kingsbury, the sum of $300.88; to the estate of William Renshaw, the 
sum of $353.52—all late of Maryland; to the estate of Clara A. H. 
Adams, the sum of $238.37; to the estate of Charles W. S. Adams, the 
sum of $184.31; to the estate of John K. P. Balch, the sum of $413.13; 
to the estate of Robert Bartlett, the sum of $110.57; to the estate of 
Julia A. Beal, the sum of $148.50; to the estate of Lyman Brooks, the 
sum of $118.56; to the estate of John W. Corey, the sum of $181.82; 
to the estate of Harriet B. Chapman, the sum of $385.40; to the estate 
of Susan Emil Cunningham, the sum of $382.54; to the estate of Nancy 
M. Downer, the sum of $3,811.74; to the estate of William G. Doe, the 
sum of $646.65; to the estate of Chauncey G. Fuller, the sum of 
$208.40; to the estate of Mary E. Fletcher, the sum of $118.74; to the 
estate of Elizabeth J. Greeley, the sum of $188.20; to the estate of 
Pauline Gerry, the sum of $943.53; to the estate of Mary H. Grosvenor, 
the sum of $163.42; to the estate of Frederick A. Gilbert, the sum of 
$355.26; to the estate of David N. Holway, the sum of $132.68; to the 
estate of Blizabeth F. Harvey, the sum of $1,011.90; to the estate of 
James D. Hutchinson, the sum of $125; to the estate of Susan B. 
Lyman, the sum of $2,578.96; to the estate of Elizabeth P. Loring, 
the sum of 1,805.55; to the estate of Mary S. Moore, the sum of 
$77.34; to the estate of Esther S. B. Pettee, the sum of $185.81; to 
the estate of Eliza A. Paine, the sum of $1,247.61; to the estate of 
Charles H. Pinkham, the sum of $1,014.66; to the estate of George A. 
Sammet, the sum of $374.30; to the estate of George Shorey, the sum 
of $583.58; to the estate of Mary E. Stearns, the sum of $891.14; to 
the estate of Adeline G. Seccomb, the sum of $128.60; to the estate of 
Rebecea H. Taber, the sum of $224.34; to the estate of Cecilia Tully, 
the sum of $114.01; to the estate of Gilman J. Wright, the sum of 
$159.75; to the estate of Francis W. Wright, the sum of $189.94; to 
the estate of Francis W. Wood, the sum of $306.24; to the estate of 
Mary Davis Denny, the sum of $118.53; to the estate of James F. 
Stevens, the sum of $273.40—all late of Massachusetts; to the estate 
of Jay A. Hubbell, the sum of $1,236.44, late of Michigan; to the 
estate of Eliza C. Gardner, the sum of $633.42; to the estate of 
Frederick Heman, the sum of $334.18; to the estate of William Koken, 
the sum of $900.01; to the estate of Thomas M. Page, the sum of 
$1,894.80; to the estate of Charles E. Pearce, the sum of $2,994.94; 
to the estate of Eliza R. Paschall, the sum of $836.36; to the estate of 
Thomas Rankin, jr., the sum of $716.65; to the estate of William 
Senter, the sum of $1,689.21; to the estate of Edward Walsh, the sum 
of $1,100.90; to the estate of Catherine D, Wainwright, the sum of 
$15,176.30—all late of Missouri; to the estate of John BE. Caffrey, the 
sum of $426.36; to the estate of Peter C. Diehl, the sum of $667.47; 
to the estate of Hope Z. Deacon, the sum of $798.57; to the estate of 
Walter Ferrier, the sum of $437.12; to the estate of Garret A, Hopper, 
the sum of $558.64; to the estate of Frederic Wood, the sum of 
$924—all late of New Jersey ; to the estate of Serena P. Appleton, the 
sum of $387.15; to the estate of William H. Appleton, the sum of 
$2,589.34; to the estate of Theodore M. Barnes, the sum of $303.88; to 
the estate of Alice A, Bacon, the sum of $133.19; to the estate of 
Sophia E. Beach, the sum of $645.88 ; to the estate of Catharine Bolken 
the sum of $113.29; to the estate of Thomas H. Barowsky, the sum of 
$845.69; to the estate of Frank A. Burnham, the sum of $91.62; to 
the estate of Alex Gordon Bradley, the sum of $509.83; to the estate 
of Julius P. Child, the sum of $172.02; to the estate of James A. 
Christie, the sum of $564; to the estate of Lucretia G. Clowes, the sum 
of $4,249.35; to the estate of James Devlin, the sum of $179.63; to 
the estate of Miln N. Dayton, the sum of $242.23; to the estate of 
Cornelia B. De Peyster, the sum of $172.41; to the estate of William G, 
Evans, the sum of $465.06; to the estate of Benjamin T. Frothingham, 
the sum of $3,338.92; to the estate of Virginia D. Furman, the sum of 
$515.22; to the estate of ‘Thomas Fenton, the sum of $997.75; to the 
estate of Thomas Gould, the sum of $695.12; to the estate of William 
H. Gelshenen, the sum of $2,325.57 ; to the estate of Mary BE. Hart, the 
sum of $7,229.95; to the estate of Mary Ann Hayes, the sum of 
605.22; to the estate of Pierre Humbert, the sum of $2,615.08; to 
he estate of Emma F. Hall, the sum of $234.96; to the estate of Mary 
Hanstein, the sum of $171.42; to the estate of Philip J. Holzderber, 
the sum of $270.36; to the estate of J. Lee Judson, the sum of 
$2,681.76; to the estate of Joseph Kaufmann, the sum of $623.44; to 
the estate of Sarah M. Knight, the sum of $454.02; to the estate of 
Edward Kelly, the sum of $1,805.94; to the estate of Mary Ann 
Kissam, the sum of $668.30; to the estate of Daniel D. Lake, the sum 
of $282.86; to the estate of J. Nelson Low, the sum of $83.68; to the 
estate of Phoebe A. Lowerre, the sum of $98.38; to the estate of John 
McCullough, the sum of $121.72; to the estate of John McDermott, the 
sum of $292.66; to the estate of Morris Mark, the sum of $1,847.26: 
to the estate of John H., Moss, the sum of $734.88; to the estate of 
Andrew Soher, the sum of $79.21; to the estate of Michael Murphy, 
the sum of $2,640.90; to the estate of Courtlandt D. Moss, the sum of 
$1,061.10; to the estate of Alfrefi Ray, the sum of $4,508.89; to the 
estate of Agnes H. Robinson, the sum of $525.68; to the estate of 
James Robley, the sum of $383.84; to the estate of William M. Rice, 
the sum of $2,690.27; to the estate of Mary R. Swan, the sum of 
$4,204.15; to the estate of Helene Sommerhoff, the sum of $1,022.63; 
to the estate of Julia Stansbury, the sum of $584.29; to the estate of 
John R. Thomas, the sum of $1,697.73; to the estate of Julia K. 
Thomas, the sum of $102.03; to the estate of Sarah A, Townsend, the 





sum of $1,951.12; to the estate of Sarah A. Thomson, the sum of 
$331.90 ; to the estate of Charles Unger, the sum of $7,655.58; to the 
estate of Daniel E. Wyand, the sum of $106.02; to the estate of Sarah 
M. Weston, the sum of $2,929.53; to the estate of William Sanford 
Weeks, the sum of $161.12; to the estate of Nicolaus Will, the sum of 
$310.36—all late of New York; to the estate of Charles Baker, the 
sum of $1,118.81; to the estate of Emerine Baldwin, the sum of 
$1,070; to the estate of John W Moore, the sum of $380.55; to the 
estate of James M. Smith, the sum of $532.56—all late of Ohio; to the 
estate of John G. Baker, the sum of $4,049.78; to the estate of Charles 
Caleb Cresso, the sum of $1,139.45; to the estate of James S. Cox, the 
sum of $959.34; to the estate of Franklin B. Bisen, the sum of $965.58 ; 
to the estate of George W. Farr,’ the sum of $527.86; to the estate of 
Morton P. Henry, the sum of $1,766.15; to the estate of David Hey, 
the sum of $185.98; to the estate of Griffith Morgan Hopkins, the sum 
of $2,600.83; to the estate of Annie Henderson, the sum of $172; to 
the estate of Susan W. Longstreth, the sum of $105.49; to the estate 
of William M. Levering, the sum of $357.96; to the estate of Josiah 
Miller, the sum of $515.32; to the estate of Stephen P. M. Tasker, the 
sum of $883.35; to the estate of Josephine S. White, the sum of 
$282.93—all late of Pennsylvania; to the estate of John Scowcraft, 
late of Utah, the sum of $603.93; and to the estate of Susan EB. Crozier, 
late of the District of Columbia, the sum of $3,111.50, or so much 
thereof as may be due each of the foregoing estates under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States (see Knowlton v. Moore, 
178 U. S., United States v. Jones, and McCoach v. Pratt, reported in 
236 U. S. Rep., decided in January, 1915). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


The bill (S. 1574) authorizing the Secretary of War to ex- 
change with foreign nations desiring the same samples of arms 
and equipment in use by the Army of the United States was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized, in his discretion, to furnish to a foreign nation by loan, 
sale, or exchange, for exhibition or study, such articles of arms, ma- 
tériel, equipment, or clothing as have been issued from time to time to 
the United States Army or which have been or may hereafter be pro- 
duced for the United States Army: Provided, That this authority shall 
not be construed to require such loan, sale, or exchange of any article 
in the production of which there has been embodied any method or idea 
which public interest requires to be kept secret or confidential: Pro- 
vided further, That this privilege shall not be extended to a nation 
which does not reciprocate. 


The biil was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 





FEDERAL LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION. 


The bill (S. 659) to create a Federal live-stock commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and to stimulate the production, 
sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock products, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AWARD OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 1860) authorizing the award of the distinguished 
service cross or distinguished service medal, provided for in the 
act of July 9, 1918, to Army officers brevetted for gallantry dur- 
ing the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or China 
relief expedition, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the cases of officers then in the Army who 
were nominated to the Senate by the President for brevet commis- 
sions for service during the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or 
the China relief expedition for extraordinary heroism or gallantry in 
action or especially meritorious services, such as to justify the award 
of the distinguished service cross or the distinguished service medal 
provided for in the act of July 9, 1918, such cases may be considered 
and acted on under the provisions of said act, notwithstanding that 
such recommendations may have been made more than three years 
before said cases shall have been considered as authorized by said act, 
but all consideration of, and action upon, any such case shall be 
based exclusively on official records of the War Department. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs whether this bill meets the 
approval of the committee unanimously? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not recollect any opposition to it. 
This same legislation passed the Senate as a rider on another 
bill upon another occasion in the last Congress. It now is 
presented as a separate bill. The committee thought it was 
a desirable and proper procedure. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no additional compensation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all. There is no money cost 
involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 14439) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of 
disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 
1918, as amended by the act of July 11, 1919, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1467) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in faver of Elizabeth White, administratrix of the 
estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 17837) for the relief of Con Murphy was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the trans- 
portation of coal, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1807) to aid in stabilizing the coal industry was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SALARIES OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS, 


The bill (S, 425) fixing the salaries of certain United States 
attorneys and United States marshals was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that I do not 
expect to have the Senate take up this bill now, but at some 
time during the session I shall ask the Senate to proceed with 
its consideration. 

There are before the Judiciary Committee many bills asking 
for increases in the salaries of United States marshals and 
district attorneys, so we conduded that we would give a hearing 
and prepare an omnibus bill applying to every State, wherever 
the Attorney General, after looking into the business done by 
the courts, should recommend that that be done. He sent his 
experts down there and went over the business transacted by 
the district attorneys and marshals in every part of the United 
States, and we have tried to equalize the salaries upon the basis 
ef the business done. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
the bill involves very little increase, but the salaries are equal- 
ized. There is not much more appropriation called for. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that there is considerable 
increase. Let me inquire of the Senator whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Government find any difficulty in filling 
the offices that are being vacated by Democrats? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think even if the salary were made no 
more than $2,000 we would find somebody who would take the 
office for $1,500. It is a question of whether we are paying 
these men what we ought to pay them. The Attorney General 
has recommended the passage of this bill, and has recommended 
each salary, and has taken up the matter and based the salary 
upon economic principles; that is, according to the work that 
each district attorney does in his district, and the work that 
each marshal does, and according to the work done in each 
State. It affects every State in the Union, and has been 
framed in order to get rid of these local bills. As the Senator 
knows, when he was on the Judiciary Committee we had bills 
from a great many of the States asking for increases of salary; 
so we concluded, instead of passing separate bills, that we 
would pass what is known as an omnibus bill, affecting the 
salary of every district attorney in the United States. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Does this bill for the United States marshals 
cover the United States attorneys and the clerks of courts, who 
are all subject to similar legislation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is only as to marshals and district 
attorneys. I will ask the Senate to take up the bill at some 
other time. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the matter of the clerks’ salaries been 
considered? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is a law which provides that the 
Attorney General shall fix the salaries of the clerks. 

Mr. WARREN. I know that; and let me say that the Attor- 
ney General, after fixing their salaries, discovered errors in 
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perhaps a dozen or, I think, exactly 13 instances, and under- 
teok to remedy those errors, but the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury stated that having once decided what they were to be, he 
could not change them without further legislation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the law ought to be amended in 
that respect, because we gave him permission and authority 
to fix the salaries of these clerks upon the basis of the business 
they did, and if he made an error it ought to be corrected. 

Mr. WARREN. They made errors in calculating, as the 
law provided, what they received in the way of fees, and so 
forth; and while there were not great amounts at issue, yet 
the errors should be corrected. I hope the Senator or his com- 
mittee may take up that matter, because as to the clerks there 
is really a worse state of affairs than in the case of the 
marshals. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It ought to be corrected. I remember that 
in the Senator’s State, especially, it ought to be corrected, 
where an error was made by the Attorney General himself. 
He ought to have some margin, some discretion, as the business 
increases. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has not only acknowledged his mistake but has asked that 
it be corrected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; he has asked for an increase himself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to suggest that there is another injustice or inequality in the 
present law. Under the present law deputy marshals may be 
allowed $4 a day expenses, as I recall, whereas deputy clerks 
are allowed only $3 a day. They ought to be on the same 
basis. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think so. That is a matter with the 
Attorney General. He has authority to change that. He has 
authority to fix the salaries of the clerks; but, as the Senator 
from Wyoming said, having fixed the salaries, the Comptroller 
of the Treasury says he can not fix them over again. He can 
not increaSe or decrease the salaries, but has to let them 
remain just as he fixed them. In the case of Wyoming, where 
he evidently made an error and admits that he made an error, 
there ought to be some correction. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not call 
this bill up for some time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not intend to call it up new. 

Mr. KING. I think it would be very unfortunate to pass a 
bill now for an increase in the salaries of Government officials. 
In the light of the lack of employment throughout the country, 
falling prices, and industrial depression, I think the effect 
would be bad. I shall have to give notice to my friend that if 
he calls up the bill I will oppose it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will read the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have done so, 

Mr. OVERMAN. When he reads it he will find that the 
increases are very small, comparatively. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
from North Carolina a question, I do not quite understand the 
theory on which the bill is framed. For instance, in my own 
State, with a population of nearly 6,000,000 and two districts, 
with the work increasing all the while, the salaries which are 
fixed are not as large as those in the Senator’s own State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or in Oklahoma. 

Mr. POMERENE. How does the Senator explain that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The salaries in my own State were not fixed 
by me; I had nothing to do with it. The Attorney General rec- 
ommended the increases. I think if the Senator will examine 
my report, in which is set forth a statement of the business done 
in every district in the United States, he will find that the 
western district of North Carolina stands third in the list of 
districts in the United States, and that there is more business 
done by the court in that district than in any United States 
court except in New York and Illinois. 

Mr. POMERENE. That may be true as to a certain kind of 
unmentionable business, but it does seem to me—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Moonshiners have to be prosecuted by some- 
body. 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly; and I do not think any of us 
are in a position to throw stones at the Senator's State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think you will find that violations of the 
law are going on everywhere. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suppose that is true. I do not agree 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] that there ought not 
to be some increases of Salaries. If there are not, we shall have 
serious difficulty in having these offices filled. I know, for in- 
stance, in my own State, while you can always find some one, 
perhaps, who will accept an appointment as district attorney 
or United States marshal, there is very serious difficulty in get- 
ting the right kind of men te fill the places of the deputies} and 
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something must be done to take care of that situation, other- 
wise it is going to be a serious one. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think you will find that everywhere, Mr. 
President. I remember when I had to recommend a man for 
appointment as district attorney I could not get a man of the 
right kind to take the position because it did not pay enough; 
and you will find that to be the case everywhere. Of course, you 
can get men to take the positions, but whether they are proper 
men or not is another question. I want the Senator to take this 
bill, look at it, and read the report and see what business is 
done in his State in the different districts, so that he will see 
that the bill is so framed, upon the recommendation of the Attor- 
ney General, as to be based upon the business done in ‘each 
district in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice, Mr. President, that for the district 
attorney in the eastern district of Oklahoma the bill carries a 
salary of $6,500, and for the marshal in that district $6,000. For 
the district attorneys in both districts in Ohio it carries $5,000 
for the district attorneys and $4,500 for the marshals. In other 
words, the State of Oklahoma has two districts, and they cer- 
tainly can not do more work than is done in Ohio. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is speaking from what ap- 
pears in the report, but the fact is that Oklahoma is ‘trying to 
get another judge. The one judge can not do the work that has 
to be done down there, and they are trying to get another 
district, 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the States are asking for another <dis- 
trict judge. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, what measure is before the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no measure before the 
Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN, I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the call of the 
calendar. The next bill on the calendar will be announced. 

Mr, POMERENE ‘subsequently said: Mr. President, if I may 
make a request of the Senator from North Carolina, I notice in 
looking over his report it gives the statistics as to the number 
of cases pending and disposed of for the years 1915, 1916, 1917, 
and 1918. I hope that when this matter comes up again the 
Senator will have from the Department of Justice the statistics 
for 1919 and 1920. I think they will tell a very substantially 
different tale. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that is a good suggestion. I will say 
to the Senator that the bill was prepared two years ago, and has 
never been changed. These statistics were given at that time. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not finding fault with them, but I 
know there has been a tremendous increase in the busimess in 
the Ohio courts in the last two years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There has been in every court in the United 
States, I suppose. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN MONTANA, 


The bill (S. 257) providing for an additional judge for the 
district of Montana was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall ap- 
point, by and with ‘the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional 
judge for the district of Montana, who shall reside in said district and 
shall possess the same qualifications and have the same powers and 
jurisdiction and receive the same salary now prescribed by law in 
respect of the present district judge therein. 

Sec, 2. That in case of disagreement in relation thereto between the 
judges of said district court the senior circuit judge of the ninth cirenit 
shall make all rules for the transaction of the business of said court 
and all necessary orders for the division of the work and the assignment 
of cases for trial. 


Sec. 3. That the clerk of the district court for the district of Mon- 
tana and the marshal and district attorney for said district shall per- 
form the duties appertaining ‘to their offices, respectively, for said court. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Montana 
whether the business is so great and so important as to warrant 
the appointment of another judge? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not only that, but a very large 
economy will be effected by the appointment of another district 
judge. Some time ago, when a similar bill was passed by the 
Senate—it having been passed twice heretofore—I took occasion 
to disclose to the Senate that the expense of running the dis- 
trict court in the State of Montana is greater than the expense 
in any other district in the country and ranks next to the dis- 
trict in Alaska, because the distances to be traveled are so 
very great. So that it really would mean a very great economy 
if this bill should be passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the Attorney Gen- 
eral does not recommend the passage of this bill, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The former Attorney General 
recommended it repeatedly. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The former Attorney General recommended it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I noticé that the present Attorney General does 
not recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no very great 
consequence, either one way or another. The bill is a measure 
of economy. In connection with the measure, when it was up 
before, I imtroduced imto the Recorp, and it is found here, a 
letter from the present district judge, appointed during the Taft 
administration, in which it was represented by him that it 
would effect a saving of $50,000 a year in the conduct of the 
business of the court. A similar bill has twice been passed by 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ors 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ACTIONS FOR PERSONAL INJURIES. 


The bill (S. 258) concerning actions on account of death or 
personal injury within places under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the case of the death of any person by the, 
neglect or wrongful act of another within a national park or other place 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, such right of 
action shall exist as though the place were under the jurisdiction of the 
State within whose exterior boundaries such place may be; and in any 
action brought to recover on account of injuries sustained in any such 
place the rights of the parties shall be governed by the laws of the 
State wherein the exterior boundaries of which it may be. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think there is a misprint in the 
bill. The word “ wherein” should be “ within” in line 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The AsststTAntr Secretary. In line 11, strike out the word 
“wherein” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ within.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


COURTS IN TENNESSEE. 


The bill (S. 1183) te amend section 107 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 107 of the act entitled ‘“‘An act te 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved 
March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended, be, and it is amended so as to 
read as follows : 

“Sec. 107. The State of Tennessee is divided into three districts, to 
be known as the eastern, middle, and western districts of Tennessee, 
The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day 
of July, 1910, im the counties of Bledsee, Bradley, Hamilton, James, 
McMinn, Meigs, Polk, Rhea, and Sequatchie, which shall constitute the 
southern division of said district; also the territory embracef on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Anderson, Blount, Campbell, 
Claiborne, Grainger, Jefferson, Knox, Loudon, Monroe, Morgan, Roane, 
Sevier, Scott, and Union, which shall constitute the northern division 
ef said district ; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Carter, Cocke, Greene, Hamblen, Hancock, Hawkins, 
Johnson, Sullivan, Unicoi, and Washington, which shall constitute the 
northeastern division of said district. Terms of the district court for 
the southern division of said district shall be held at Chattanooga on 
the fourth Monday in April and the second Monday in November; for 
the northern division at Knoxville on the fourth Monday in May and 
the first Monday in December; and for the northeastern division at 
Greeneville on the first oe in March and the third Monday in Sep- 
tember. The middle district shall include the territory embraced on the 
ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Bedford, Cannon, Cheatham, 
Davidson, Dickson, Giles, Hickman, Humphreys, Houston, Lawrence, 
Lewis, Marshall, Maury, Montgomery, Robertson, Rutherford, Stewart, 
Sumner, Trousdale, Wayne, Williamson, and Wilson, which shall con- 
stitute the Nashville division of said district; also the territory em- 
braced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Franklin, Warren, 
Grundy, Marion, Coffee, Moore, and Lincoln, which shell constitute the 
Winchester division of said district; also the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Clay, Cumberland, Dekalb, Fen- 
tress, Jackson, Macon, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Smith, Van Buren, 
and White, which shall constitute the northeastern division of said dis- 
trict. Terms of the district court for the Nashville division of said dis- 
trict shall be held at Nashville on the second Monday in March and the 
fourth Monday in September; for the Winchester division at Win- 
chester, on the first Monday in April and the third Monday in Novem- 
ber; and for the northeastern division at Cookeville on the third Mon- 
day in April and the first Monday in November: Provided, That suit- 
able accommodations for holding the courts at Winchester and Cooke- 
ville shall be provided by the local authorities without expense to the 
United States. The western district shall include the territory cm- 
braced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Dyer, Fayette, 
Haywood, Lauderdale, Shelby, and Tipton, shall constitute the western 
division of said district; also the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Benton, Carroll, Chester, Crockett, Decatur, 
Gibson, Hardeman, Hardin, Henderson, Henry, Lake, McNairy, Madison, 
Obion, Perry, and Weakley, including the waters of the Tennessee River 
to low-water mark on the eastern shore thereof wherever such river 
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forms the boundary line between the western and middle districts of Ten- 
nessee from the north line of the State of Alabama, north to the point 
Henry County, Tenn., where the south boundary line of the State of 
Kentucky strikes the east bank of the river, which shall constitute the 
eastern division of said district. Terms of the district court for the 
western division of said district shall be held at Memphis on the fourth 
Mondays in May and November; and for the eastern division at Jack- 
son on the fourth Mondays in April and October. The clerk of the 
court for the western district shall appoint a deputy who shall reside at 
Jackson. The marshal for the western district shall appoint a deputy 
who shall reside at Jackson. The marshal for the eastern district shall 
appoint a deputy who shall reside at Chattanooga. The clerk of the 
court for the eastern district shall maintain an office in charge of him- 
self or a deputy at Knoxville, at Chattanooga, and at Greeneville, which 
shall be kept open at all times for the transaction of the business of the 
court.” 

Mr. KING. I should like to have an explanation in regard 
to the measure. 

Mr. NELSON. That bill simply rearranges the districts in 
Tennessee, and provides for an additional term of court. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirtts in the chair). The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 205) relating to the fiscal system of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1039) for the public protection of maternity and 
infancy and providing a method of cooperation between the 
Government of the United States and the several States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 834) to authorize the appointment of an ordnance 
storekeeper in the Army was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


‘The bill (S. 924) for the acquisition of a site and erection of 
a public building at Gastonia, N. C., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, or of the Senator from North Carolina, how it comes 
abeut that this bill has been reported, when we are generally 
given to understand that no consideration whatever would be 
given at this session to bills for public buildings? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no appropriation whatever called 
for by this bill. 

Mr.’ WARREN. It will bring money into the Treasury. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It will bring money into the Treasury and 
take none out. It allows an exchange of buildings. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We are very badly in need of an 
addition to the Federal building at Helena, Mont. We are very 
much overcrowded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If this asked for an appropriation, I would 
have no idea at all of getting it through, but it provides for no 
appropriation. It simply provides for an exchange of buildings. 
It is recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
North Carolina has discovered a way by which to bring money 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It gives us a better building without appro- 
priating any money. This bill practically passed at the last 
session. The citizens propose to pay for the building them- 
selves, $175,000. It provides for the exchange of an old building. 
The comptroller held that they must pay the $175,000 down. 
The bill allows them to pay the money as the building pro- 
gresses. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I read from the bill, as follows: 


That upon the said new site, when acquired as aforesaid, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
cause to be constructed a suitable and commodious building, with fire- 
proof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, approaches, etc., for 
the accommodation of the post office and other governmental offices 
in said city, at a limit of cost, exclusive of the site, of not exceeding 
$175,000. And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
enter into contracts in the limit of cost hereby fixed for said building. 


Mr. OVERMAN. There is not a dollar appropriated out of- 


the Treasury. The $175,000 is paid into the Treasury by the 
Citizens’ National Bank, , 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. That the Senator may understand 
me perfectly, I will state I am not contending that the United 


States Government ought not to have a very suitable public 


building at Gastonia, N. C., but I maintain that if an individual 
or a corporation came into any of our important towns through- 
out the country and declined to erect a building of its own, 
but rented buildings or offices or quarters here and there or 
anywhere that it could get them and did not contribute in some 
way to the upbuilding of that particular city, that individual or 
corporation would be justly subject to criticism and to incur 
the odium of the people within the community in which it did 
business. 

The Government of the United States, I insist, ought at least 
to observe a similar regard for decency in the conduct of its 
business. I think it a wise public policy to construct public 
buildings, wherever those are required by ordinary conditions, 
within which the offices of the United States Government can be 
housed. I do not think it is a very commendable policy at all 
that we have been pursuing now for a period of eight years to 
decline to spend a dollar upon the ordinary public buildings. I 
was hoping that this evidenced some change from the policy 
heretofore pursued. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator. The fact about 
this matter is that the Government owns the site and the old 
building in which it is absolutely unable to conduct the busi- 
ness. The building is not large enough for the business neces- 
sary to be done there. It being impossible to get an appropria- 
tion for a new building, the citizens of Gastonia have donated 
a site and $175,000 in money of their own to erect a post-office 
building there. At the last session we passed a bill allowing 
them to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the present building and site worth? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no idea, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent the men down there to look at it and investigate 
it and appraise both sites and buildings. I wish I had the 
letter that accompanied the report on the bill which we passed 
at the last session of the Senate and which passed the House 
of Representatives. The only question involved here is that 
the comptroller has said that the $175,000 to be paid by the 
citizens must be paid in cash at once, whereas we want time to 
pay it in as the building progresses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the department agreed to the exchange? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course they have, and recommended it. 
They sent their own appraisers down there and appraised both 
buildings. The Government is making by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the report to show that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We passed a bill at the last session au- 
thorizing it to be done, and this is only fixing the terms of 
payment of the money aS recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Will the Government have to reimburse the citi- 
zens for this money? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it will not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am a member of the com- 
mittee, but I was not present when this bill was acted upon. 
It seems to me that two amendments are made here to the exist- 
ing law. The law at present provides that the Government 
shall have the use of the old building until the new one is 
completed. That is stricken out of the bill here by a proposeé 
amendment. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not suggested an amendment like 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why was that done? 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘There is no intention of running the Gov- 
ernment out of the building. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is another change that is proposed. 
While the Senator says there is no appropriation out of the 
Treasury, yet it gives them time, and might give them 10 years, 
in which to pay the $175,000, and during that time we will pay 
out of the Treasury $175,000 in leasing the building. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the Senator knows there is no appro- 
priation here for $175,000 or any other sum. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is an authorization for the Secre- 
tary to make a contract and there will be nothing left for us 
to do but appropriate to meet that situation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The understanding and agreement is as I 
have stated. The bill which passed at the last session, as the 
Senator will remember, so provided. He was a member of the 
committee, and I have no doubt remembers that it was heartily 
recommended by the department to take this $175,000 and erect 
a Government building on a better site than the old site. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but we have that law now, and here 
it is proposed to make the Treasury liable for this $175,000, 
with possibly a very long term for payment upon the part of 
the town. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. The bank wants time instead of paying the 
$175,000 down in cash, and that is all there is to it. They want 
to pay it as the building progresses, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has recommended it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Evidently the phraseology as it now is 
would certainly create a liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment, irrespective of whether the $175,000 is paid in or not. 
Furthermore, if the bill passes in this form, as the Government 
owns the building now, after the exchange it will be paying 
rent for the building it now owns. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. I object to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. OVERMAN subsequently said: Mr. President, referring 
to Senate bill 924, while that bill was prepared by the Treasury 
Department, I feel that there is a great deal of merit in what 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said, and I feel 
that the bill ought to go back to the committee, as I do not 
want the Government to be liable for a cent. I ask, therefore, 
that the bill be referred back to the committee, and they can 
amend it so a8 to carry out the ideas suggested by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks that Senate bill 924 be rereferred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it will be so referred. 


ORDNANCE STOREKEEPER IN ARMY. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, a moment ago objection was 
made to the present consideration of Calendar No. 62, the biil 
(S. 834) to anthorize the appointment of an ordnance store- 
keeper in the Army. Objection was made by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kino], and the bill was passed over under a mis- 
apprehension on his part of what the bill really is. If the bill 
may be again reported, I shall be very glad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not had time to read the bill and the 
accompanying report, so I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made by the 
senior Senator from Utah, and the bill will be passed over. 

SALE OF POST-OFFICE SITE, BETHLEHEM, PA. 

The bill (H. R. 89) for the public sale of post-office site on 
the west side of South Main Street, in the city of Bethlehem, 
Pa., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have some explanation of that 
measure. 

Mr. WARREN. The chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads is not present at this moment, but when 
the bill was considered in the committee I was present. As I 
remember it, there are two post offices in two small, I will not 
say villages, but localities, which have lately become one, and 
they desire only one post office. Therefore this one is to be sold 
and the proceeds go into the miscellaneous funds in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. KING. This is not preliminary to asking a larger appro- 
priation for a more expensive site and .a more expensive 
building? 

Mr. WARREN. If so, it will fail. 

Mr. KING. On the assurance of the Senator I do not object. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to sell at public sale the post-office site 
and buildings thereon erected, situate on the west side of South Main 
Street, in the city of Bethlehem, Pa., after proper advertisement, and 
at such time and upon such terms as he may deem for the best interests 
of the United States, for a sum not less than $20,000, and to execute 
and deliver to the purchaser the usual quitclaim deed therefor, and 
to deposit the proceeds derived from such sale in the Treasury of the 
United States as a miscellaneous receipt. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RED CROSS BUILDING IN CITY OF WASHINGTON, 


The joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 43) to grant authority to 
continue the use of the temporary buildings of the American 
Red Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr: SMOOT. I should like to have a little information about 
this. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator want to know what the 
building is? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the building is, but is there a 
limit of time? In my opinion, we do want a limit of time on 





these matters. I have no objection if there be a limit of time 

named in the bill. I will ask that it may go over temporarily 

now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: I should like to return to 
Calendar No. 65, the joint resolution (8. J. Res. 48) to grant 
authority to continue use of the temporary buildings of the 
American Red Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, 
D.C. I see that there is a provision in the resolution that it shall 
be removed within such time as may hereafter be provided by 
Congress. I would prefer a definite limit, but this, I think, will 
be satisfactory. If it becomes necessary to remove it we can 
pass the resolution very quickly through Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. It is:to be used in connection with the offices 
of the Red Cross. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. 

The joint resolution was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Whereas by joint resolution of Congress approved the 22d day of May, 
1917, authority was granted to the American National Red Cross to 
erect temporary structures upon square No. 172 in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for use in conn on with its werk in cooperation 
with the United States Government, provided said buildings erected. 
under said authority should be removed and the site or sites thereof 
placed in good condition within such time as may hereafter be pro- 
vided by Congress; and 

Whereas the buildings erected pursuant to said resolution are still 


needed for use in connection with its work in cooperation with the 
United States Government: Therefore be it 


Resolved, cic., That authority be and is hereby given to the central 
committee of the American National Red Cross to continue the use of 
such temporary buildings as are now erected upon square 172 in the 
city of Washington for the use of the American Red Cross in connec- 
tion with its work in cooperation with the Government of the United 
States: Provided, That any buildi or buildings the use of which is 
extended under this authority shall be remov and the site or sites 
thereof placed in good condition within such time as may hereafter be 
provided by Congress: Provided further, That the United States shall be 
put to no expense of any kind by reason of the exercise of the authority 
hereby conferred. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

JOHN B. H. WARING. 


The bill (S. 667) for the relief of John B. H. Waring was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ii will be passed over. 


MEMORIAL TO FIRST DIVISION DEAD, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES. ‘ 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) authorizing the erection 
on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a me- 
morial to the dead of the First Division, American Expeditien- 
ary Forces in the World War, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment to add at the end 
of the joint resolution a second proviso, so as to make the joint 
resolution read : 

Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant the Memorial Asse- 
ciation of the First Division, United States Army, rmission to erect 
on public grounds of the United States in the city of Washington, 
D. C., south of the State, War, and Navy Building, and east of the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, a monument to the dead of the First Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces, in the World War: Provided, That the 
site chosen and the design of the monument and pedestal shall be ap- 
proved by the National Commission of Fine Arts: And provided fur- 
ther, That the United States shall be put to no expense in or by the 
erection of such memorial. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

-The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF: FARM LOAN ACT. 

The bill (S. 1811) to amend the Federal farm loan act as 
amended was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. McLEAN. Do I understand the Senator from Utah ob- 
jects to this? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I desire to offer an amendment to it. It 
will take a longer time to attempt to do that now than it will 
to let it go over and be considered later. 

Mr. McLEAN. The bill is the twin sister of one we passed 
last week, and really should have been enacted at the same 
time. It does not seem to me the Federal Farm Loan Board 
can operate unless it is passed, if representations made to the 
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Committee on Banking and Currency are correct, and I think 
they are. } 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator now agree to accept this 
amendment to be added at the end of the bill?— 

The income from joint-stock land banks issued after June 30, 1922, 
shall be subject to all graduated additional income taxes, commonly 
known as surtaxes, now or hereafter imposed by the United States 
upon the income of individuals, partnerships, corporations, or asso- 
ciations, . 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall be very glad so far as I am personally 
concerned to have that amendment added to the bill; but the 
Senator knows very well that there will be serious opposition 
in the Senate until the amendment is fully understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. -Then I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will go 
over. 

BOUNDARY LINE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 82) ratifying the re- 
establishment of the boundary line between the States of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Congréss hereby consents to the reestablish- 
ment of the boundary line between the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, as heretofore agreed upon by said States, and as reestablished 
and confirmed, fixed, and determined according to the terms of an act 
of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania en- 
titled “An act providing for the acceptance, approval, and confirmation 
of the report of the commission appointed in pursuance of the act 
approved the 4th day of May, A. . 1889, authorizing the ex- 
amination, survey, and reestablishment of the circle of New Castle 
as the boundary line between Pennsylvania and Delaware,” approved 
June 22, 1897, and an act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Delaware entitled “An act providing for the acceptance, approval, 
and confirmation of the report of the commission appointed in pur- 
suance of the act of the General Assembly of the State of Delaware, 
approved the 25th day of April, A. D. 1889, authorizing the ex- 
amination, survey, and reestablishment of the circle of New Castle 
as the boundary line between Pennsylvania and Delaware,’ approved 
March 28, 1921, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Batt], I ask that the joint resolution go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrine in the chair), 
The joint resolution will go over. 


DANISH STEAMSHIP “ FLYNDERBORG.” 


The bill (S. 997) conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of South Caro- 
lina to hear and determine the claim of the owners of the 
Danish steamship Flynderborg against the United States, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I dislike very much to object to 
the consideration of this measure, and I will reserve my right 
to object in order that the Senator from South Carolina may 
make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that this bill passed the Senate at the last session, and 
it has been unanimously reported by the Judiciary Committee 
at the present session. The bill merely proposes to confer 
jurisdiction upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina for the claimants named in 
the pill to establish, if they can, a claim for the payment of 
damages which are alleged to be due them. The course pro- 
posed was recommended by the former Secretary of the Navy 
in a letter which the committee had before them. I read briefly 
from the end of the letter as follows: 

The record clearly shows that the U. S. S. Prometheus was wholly 
responsible for the collision with the steamship Flynderborg and the 
damages sustained by that vessel, and it appears that the claim sub- 
mitted is reasonable and just. 

However, as H. R. 15575 is for the purpose of authorizing the claim- 
ant to have its claim passed upon by courts, this department makes no 
recommendation as to the amount to which the claimant is entitled. 

In view of these circumstances, it is respectfully recommended that 
H. R. 15575 receive favorable consideration and action by Congress. 

I can see no harm whatever in the bill. 

Mr. KING. TI desire to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
South Carolina. As I understand this bill, it proposes to confer 
the right of bringing 9 suit against the United States Govern- 
ment upon some foreigner or some foreign Government, I do 
not know which. 

Mr. DIAL. It proposes to confer that right upon a foreigner. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator whether in the 
long history of our Government there are any precedents for 
such action; and, if there be any, how have claims for dam- 
ages by nonresident foreigners been presented when they alleged 
that the Government of the United States or some of its officials 
had been guilty of a tort? How have such claimants presented 
their claims in the past and obtained compensation? 
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Mr, DIAL. Such claims may have been adjusted by arbitra- 
tion or been settled with the department which had jurisdiction 
of the matter. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. DIAL, I do not know that foreigners have heretofore 
gone into the Court of Claims, but all that is proposed in this 
instance is to permit the case to be tried by a court of admiralty 
which ordinarily exercises jurisdiction in such matters. I can 
see no objection to letting anybody have a day in court. If 
the Government has done no wrong, of course the claimants 
will not recover; but if it has done a wrong, the damages ought 
to be paid. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I have been ad- 
vised of certain Mexican claims arising out of the allegation 
that American troops have done damage either to the persons of 
Mexicans or to their property, and they, of course, hold the 
United States Government responsible. They are expecting 
when a.joint commission shall be appointed, under treaty or 
otherwise, to adjust the disputes between the two Governments 
or the nationals of the two Governments, that they will have an 
opportunity to appear before that joint commission and present 
their claims against the Government of the United States. It 
seems to me if we pass this bill there would be no reason why 
we should not permit any Mexican to bring suit in the courts 
of Texas or Mexico or Arizona for damages alleged to have 
been sustained as the result of the wrongdoing of the Army of 
the United States or some of the soldiers of the Army. The 
bill may be wise; it may be just; but it seems to me that it 
establishes rather a dangerous precedent. It will be followed 
by many measures which will seek some sort of relief such as 
is sought by this bill. 

Mr. DIAL. In the case to which the Senator from Utah 
refers I take it that a commission will be appointed before 
which such claims may be brought. In this case I do not know 
of any commission being contemplated which would have juris- 
diction of the matter, and the people involved would have no 
remedy other than by legislation. 

Mr. KING. I confess that I should be very reluctant to put 
the United States Government into the courts constantly at the 
request of foreigners. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
to me? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator deny the owner of 
a foreign vessel the opportunity to get justice in case he had 
suffered injury? 

Mr. KING. No; I would not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All this bill proposes to do is to give 
an opportunity to a foreign vessel owner to obtain justice. 

Mr. KING. I was about to say that if the Government of 
the United States commits a tort against an alien there ought, 
perhaps, to be some method for the recovery by him of damages, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is the only method. 

Mr. KING. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can assure the Senator that is so. 

Mr. KING. Let me make an inquiry of the Senator ‘from 
New York, who seems to be familiar with this matter. During 
the course of our Government’s history have there been claims 
presented by persons against the Government of the United 
States for tort, and, if there have been such claims presented, 
have those claimants gone into the courts for the purpose of 
presenting them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, that is a matter which is 
within the power of Congress. If we desire to make an out- 
and-out appropriation and settle the matter, we may do so, but 
possibly the committees of Congress and Congress itself deem 
it wiser-to let the matter be passed on judicially by the courts 
in order to ascertain with a greater degree of exactitude just 
what the Government should pay the person who alleges the 
injury. So the Committee on the Judiciary have reported this 
bill requiring the claimant to appear in a United States court 
and sue the Government. It has been done time and time 
again, as I recollect; indeed, I know of no other judicial man- 
ner in which the matter may be settled. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think the common 
and ordinary procedure is to present such claims as that cov- 
ered by the pending bill in the form of a bill to be referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and then the Committee on Claims 
proceeds to make inquiry. It hasebeen suggested in this case, 
as indicated by the Senator from New York, that, instead of 
having a hearing before the Committee on Claims, the liability 
and the matter of the amount of the liability could better be 
determined by proceeding in court. It seems to me that such 
procedure would be much more likely to insure accuracy in the 
determination of the question than any hearing before the 
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Committee on Claims. The only point that I make about it is 
that I believe the method is so eminently just that we might 
enact a general law instead of passing a special act. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina, yield to the senior Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I suggest to the Senator from Utah that it is 
a matter of public knowledge that Congress has several times 
voted appropriations to the citizens of foreign Governments 
residing in the United States who have had relatives lynched 
by mobs in this country. As a matter of fact, there have been 
several such appropriations. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that. The ordinary course 
has been, as suggested to me by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLtLtette]—and that was my recollection— 
for claims on account of a tort to be presented to the State De- 
partment. In the cases to which the Senator from Montana 
refers, the ciaims were presented by the Government of China, 
representing the Chinese, and by the Government of Italy, rep- 
resenting the Italians who were lynched in New Orleans a num- 
ber of years ago; and the Government of the United States, 
after making an investigation, made an appropriation to pay 
the claims. 

Mr. MYERS. Would the Senator rather trust Congress in a 
matter of this kind than to trust a court of the United States? 
If a bill is introduced here it must be investigated by some 
committee of Congress; and does the Senator think that Con- 
gress is more economical in providing for payment than would 
be a judicial body like the Court of Claims or some other United 
States court? If the Court of Claims or the district court in 
South Carolina adjudicates this case, I think the determination 
could be relied upon. In any event, it must be passed on by 
some forum, just as would be done by Congress if a bill were 
introduced here. It seems to me that the bill is so eminently 
fair that, if there is no precedent, we ought to establish one. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DIAL. %n just a moment I will yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, but before doing so I should like to state 
that the owners of the Danish vessel in question presented an 
itemized statement along with the papers in the case. That 
statement, with the other papers, was referred to the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Judiciary Committee had all of those docu- 
ments before it. Now, I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to say that section 3 of 
the pending bill providing for an appropriation is proposed to be 
stricken out by an amendment reported by the committee. 

There are two ways of paying such claims as that involved 
in the pending case: One is to allow the claimant to go into a 
court of admiralty, as in this case; and the other is to present 
the matter to the Committee on Claims. When it goes to the 
Committee on Claims, that committee considers the subject as 
an entirety; it can make a much larger allowance than can an 
admiralty court. A court of admiralty under the rules of ad- 
miralty can apportion the damages; for instance, if both vessels 
are at fault, the court will apportion the damages in proportion 
to the blame; while in the case of the bill before the Committee 
on Claims the whole claim is allowed as an entirety. So, the 
Government is much better off by going into a court of ad- 
miralty than it would be if the case were acted upon by the 
Committee on Claims. 





Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he con- | 


strues this bill to direct the court to apply admiralty procedure 
and admiralty rules in determining the facts of the matter 
rather than the common-law rules with respect to such matters? 

Mr. NELSON. This case will be tried according to the rules 
of admiralty, as in the case of collision between vessels owned 
by private parties. In the case of such a collision between 
vessels in private ownership, they go into a court of admiralty, 
where the case is tried according to the rules of admiralty, and 
damages are apportioned. It is entirely different from the 
common-law procedure. If we allow the claimant to go into 
the court in this instance, the case will be tried in the same 
manner as cases of collision between vessels owned by private 
parties, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The bill so expressly provides. It 
says: ° 
and jurisdiction in admiralty is hereby conferred upon the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of South Carolina 


to hear, consider, and determine such suit upon the principles of lia- 
bility and in accordance with the practice. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina permit me to ask the Senator from Minnesota another 
question ? 

Mr. DIAL, Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Minnesota suggests that there 
are two methods by which action may be taken. May I in- 
quire of the Senator whether he finds precedent for such action 
as is contemplated by this bill? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; in the last Congress we passed one or 
two bills—I do not recall just how many—reported by the Com- 
mittee on Claims, allowing damages in case of collision; and I 
have known years ago of other cases of that kind. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not understand my question. 
Does the Senator find any precedent for referring such a case 
to a-court and permitting the court to assess damages against 
the Government of the United States as between the Govern- 
ment and a foreign citizen? ‘ 

Mr. NELSON. We have; we have taken such action here- 
tofore, and I regard it as much safer and better for the United 
States to have such cases go to a court of admiralty than to 
have them submitted to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. KING. If that is the proper method or the safer method, 
may I inquire of the Senator why there has not been a general 
statute passed to that effect? 

Mr, NELSON. I can not account for that. My own opinion 
is that there ought to be a general statute on this subject, but 
it is difficult to get everybody to agree. We have a general 
statute in reference to cases growing out of contracts. In such 
eases the claimants can go into the Court of Claims; but in 
cases sounding in tort we have excluded the claimant from the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as I understand, the colli- 
sion in question occurred in the waters of South Carolina within 
the jurisdiction of the court of the eastern district of that 
State? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And it is proposed to give jurisdiction to 
| the court where the damage actually arose, and where all the 
witnesses and ail the testimony and everything else are avail- 
able? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the Senator is correct. The collision 
occurred in the waters of South Carolina, and my recollection 
|} is—and the Senator from South Carolina will correct me if I 
am in error—that it occurred in the harbor of Charleston. 

Mr, DIAL. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. And the collision was between a Government 
vessel and a Danish ship, 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator is correct. The bill merely gives 
jurisdiction to the court for the eastern district of South 
Carolina to hear and adjudicate the case. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, two or three years ago I 
objected to a number of similar bills, but they, finally went 
through Congress. I did so because, if it is right to pass partic- 
ular bills upon this subject, we ought to have a general statute 
covering it. It ought not to depend upon whether some friendly 
Senator can be found to introduce a bill and work it through 
a committee, while an equally meritorious case may not be able 
to get a hearing at all. 

I am inclined to think that the only way that we can procure 
a general statute is to object to bills such as that now pending. 
Perhaps action along that line would secure the enactment of a 
general statute. I am not, however, going to object to the pend- 
ing bill; but I want to give notice now that I am going to object 
to all other bills of similar character, in the hope that by such 
action we may bring about the enactment of a general statute 
upon the subject, because either such bills as the one now pend- 
ing ought not to pass, or there should be a general statute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin has 
kindly placed in my hands the fourth volume of Moore’s Inter- 
national Law Digest; and the authorities there collated seem to 
bear out the view which I imperfectly expressed a few moments 
ago, that in cases of this character the claim.is presented to 
the State Department. 

The first section says: 

A citizen of one nation wronged by the conduct of another nation 


must seek redress through his own Government. His Government must 
assume the responsibility for presenting his claim, or it need not be 
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considered. The Gaim of an alien, when presented to the State Depart- 
ment, must come through the diplematic representative of the country 
to which he belongs. 

And here is a long list of incidents showing that that is the 
course which has been adopted in the past; and I discover, 
too, that where Americans have been injured by other Govern- 
ments they have adopted the same course which it is suggested 
here by Mr. Moore has been pursued when claims have been 
presented to the Government of the United States for torts, and, 
indeed, for contracts. Unquestionably the course has been for 
claims for damages growing out of tort or growing out of con- 
tract to be presented through diplomatic channels to the Govy- 
ernment of the United States. American citizens are compelled 
to pursue that course. If they have sustained damages by 
reason of the wrongs of nationals or of Governments, their 
claims are presented through diplomatic channels. I grant that 
too often they do not obtain justice, and it may call for an 
adjustment of the method of obtaining damages for these 
wrohgs. 

I shall not object to the consideration of this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I think it is a very unsafe practice. I think it is a 
precedent that may challenge the attention of Congress, and the 
wisdom of it I think may be seriously questioned. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all of section 3, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eic., That the Dampskibsselskabet Dannebrog, of 
Copenhagen, Kingdom of Denmark, the owners of the Danish steamship 
Flynderborg, are hereby authorized to bring suit in personam against 
the United States, within one year after this act becomes law, to re- 
cover damages for any injury to such steamship Flynderborg which 
may have been caused by the U. S. S. Prometheus, of the United States 
Navy, in a collision which took place between the U. 8. 8. Prometheus 
and the steamship Flynderborg on December 4, 1919, in Charleston 
Harbor, 8. C., eastern district of South Carolina, and jurisdiction in 
admiralty is h« reby conferred upon the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of South Carolina to hear, consider, 
and determine such suit upon the principles of liability and in accord- 
ance with the practice obtaining in like suits in admiralty between 
private parties and to enter a decree or judgment for or against the 
United States or such Dampskibsselskabet Dannebrog, including costs. 

Suc. 2. That the suit herein authorized shall be brought and prose- 
cuted in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of the United 
States,” approved March 3, 1887, as amended, in so far as such provi- 
sions are applicable thereto, unless otherwise provided herein. The 
right of appeal and review shall be afforded as now provided by law in 
like suits in admiralty between private parties. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was erdered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Out of order, I ask wnani- 
mous consent to take up Senate resolution 59, providing for the 
appointment of a select committee to investigate all bureaus 
and agencies of the Government dealing with the welfare of 
the veterans of the World War. As the hour of 2 o’clock is 
approaching, it seems to me that if any action is going to be 
taken, it ought to be taken to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call attention to the fact 
that this subject matter has been pending before the Senate 
since April 27. 


Mr. SMOOT. We may be able to reach it before 2 


BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1016) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

PROTECTION OF SALMON. 


o'clock. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 4) requesting the President 
to negotiate a treaty or treaties for the protection of salmon in 
certain parts of the Pacific Ocean was announced as next in 

exder. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I have just had 
an opportunity to examine this joint resolution. Unless the 
Senator from Oregon will consent to strike out the words “ both 
within and,” in line 11, I shall have to object to its considera- 
tion. There is a treaty here now affecting the waters of the 
State of Washington that has been shown to be so unjust that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations saw fit to ask the State 
Department to withdraw it, and yet this joint resolution calls 
for the negotiation of just such treaties. 


i 


Mr. McNARY. In answer to the statement of the Senator 
from Washington, I will say that I should regret to have any 
objection made to the immediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution, because it vitally affects a very large and profitable 
industry on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall not object if the Senator 
will strike out the words “both within and.” If he will not, 
I shall object. 

Mr. McNARY. That is, within the 3-mile limit? 

Mr. JONHS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Beyond that the Senator has no objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection beyond that. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, the idea and purpose of a treaty 
negotiated between the Dominion of Canada, the United States, 
and Great Britain is for the protection of the salmon beyond 
= ag mile limit. 

JONES of Washington. But it says “both within and 
semen ” I understood that the object was to protect the 
salmon outside of the territorial limits, and I was surprised to 
find those words here. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to that amendment being 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection te the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Comninittee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senater from Washington. 

The Reapinc Cierk. On page 1, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ ams within and,’ ” so as to make the joint 
resclution read: 

Resolved, ctc., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to negotiate on behalf of the United States, as 
promptly as is practicable, such treaty or treaties as may be neces- 
sary for or appropriate to the purpose of protection from unnecessary 
destruction, through wasteful practices, devices, and methods of cap- 
ture, of salmon in the waters of the Pacific Ocean off the coasts of 
the ‘United States, including the Territory of Alaska, and of the Do- 
minion of Canada, beyond the limits of the territorial waters of the 
United States, including the Territory of Alaska, and of the Dominion 
of Canada, to the extent requird for protecting adequately the interests 
of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection whatever to 
this joint resolution. I invite the attention of the Senators, 
however, to the fact that a great deal of timidity has been 
sometimes expressed by the Senate as to the possibility of the 
legislative department trenching upon the rights of the Hxecu- 
tive. It was suggested by some, when the Borah resolution 
was before the Senate, that it was a question for the President 
to determine whether he would take up with foreign nations 
the question of disarmament or the limitation of armamenj, and 
that the Senate and Congress had no right to express their views 
upon any of those questions. This joint resolution asks the 
President even to negotiate a treaty. The Senator is clearly 
within his rights in introducing the joint resolution, and the 
Senate is clearly within its rights in passing it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I observe in the report of the 
bill by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
he has also called my attention to it, that it is reported as a 
Senate joint resolution. It ought to be a Senate resolution; 
and I ask for a modification of it so that it will be a Senate reso- 
lution instead of a Senate joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the modi- 
fication? 'The Chair hears none, and it will be so modified. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to strike out “ Senate 
joint resolution 4” and insert “ Senate resolution 85.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Would it not be necessary 
to change the resolving clause also? The resolving clause 
reads: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of. prepaempele of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 


Mr. McNARY. Yes, Mr. President; it should read simply 
“Resolwed.” I ask that that change be made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
making it a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. It is entirely unnecessary, and we will 
get prompter action by initiating the matter through the ex- 
pression of the view of the Senate. It is not necessary to go to 
the House. + 

The READING CLERK. On page 1, lines 1 and 2, it is proposed 
to strike out all after the word ‘‘Resolved.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
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EXPOSITION AT PORTLAND, OREG. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) authorizing the President 
to invite foreign nations to take part in an exposition at Port- 
land, Oreg., in 1925, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will withhold his objection. It is a matter which I think re- 
quires and has sufficient merit to receive prompt attention by 
the Congress. The Foreign Relations Committee made a unani- 
mous favorable report upon the joint resolution, and the people 
of the State of Oregon are anxious to have a status fixed for the 
fair. Preparations have been made, and all we are requesting 
Congress to do is to ask the President to invite foreign nations 
to participate. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of these joint resolutions that we have 
passed lately have had incorporated in them a provision that 
there shall be no obligation to the Government in issuing the 
invitations. I think, under this joint resolution as it is worded, 
if there should be an expenditure of money by those in foreign 
countries and a réquest should be made on their part to have the 
Government of the United States pay it, we would be in rather 
an embarrassing position. These joint resolutions in the past 
have always contained that proviso. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is no desire upon the part 
of the good people of the Northwest to call upon the Government 
to assume any liability whatsoever, and I shall be very happy to 
accept the amendment the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the passage of the joint 
resolution if the usual amendment is incorporated in it. 

Mr. McNARY. I was not conscious of any provision of that 
character, though its purpose suits me very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the purpose of the amendment. I will 
get the wording, if the Senator has no objection, and have it in- 
corporated in the joint resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be glad to have that done if the Sena- 
tor will withhold his objection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or, if the Senator desires it to go over tem- 
porarily, or until I can get the language to which I refer, I 
will get it quickly. 

Mr. McNARY. I shouid like to have it acted upen to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Chair will let it be acted on with the 
understanding that I will furnish the amendment later, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. McNARY. That will be very satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no: objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah will be agreed to. The 
joint resolution is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the joint resolution will be reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator 
interested in this joint resolution will lose no time, and may 
avoid a catastrophe, if he will postpone action on the measure 
temporarily until we know what the amendment is to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will write it out. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not like to vote for an amendment that 
is still inchoate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah stated 
precisely the principle which is involved in his amendment, and 
I am willing to accept it; but if there is objection I ask that 
the matter may go over temporarily, and during the course of 
the day I shall ask unanimous consent to take up the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. McNARY subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Calendar No. 73, Senate joint resolution 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) author- 
izing the President to invite foreign nations to take part in an 
exposition at Portland, Oreg., in 1925. 

Mr. McNARY. I offer an amendment, in line 9, to follow the 
word “ energy,’ which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Reapinc CrerK. On page 1, line 9, after the word 
“energy ” and before the period, insert: 


Provided, That the United States Government shall be put to no 
expense by reason of the extending of the invitation, so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

“Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and requested to invite foreign countries to participate in 
an exposition to be held in the city of Portland, State of Oregon, in the 
year 1925, to celebrate the completion of transcontinental and Pacific 

sehweys, the centennial of the invention of the electromagnet, and to 
exemplify the development of hydroelectric energy: Provided, That the 
United States Government shall be put to no expense by reason of the 
extending of the invitation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRIAL OF OFFENSES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


The bill (S. 657) to amend section 1014 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, so as to authorize the issue of a war- 
rant for the arrest and removal of persons under indictment for 
offenses against the United States, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 2, line 17, after the word “ law,” 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That if the offense charged in said indictment is bailable 
the judge of said court shall fix the amount of bail and cause the same 
to be indorsed on the warrant so issued, and upon request of the person 
arrested under said warrant, he shall be taken before a United States 
commissioner or district judge in the district where arrested for the 
purpose of being admitted to bail for his appearance for trial in the 
court in which such indictment is pending: Provided further, That if 
the person charged with such offense fails to appear according to the 
terms of the bond or undertaking given for such appearance, and such 
bail is thereby forfeited, he shall not again be admitted to bail unless 
by the judge of the court in which such indictment is pending. 

On page 3, line 16, after the word “ witnesses,” to insert the 
following words: 


Together with his necessary maintenance from the time of his arrest 
until his discharge and immediate retprn by the most direct route to 
the place outside said district from which he was removed, said main- 
tenance to be at the rate of not exceeding $5 per day. 


On page 3, line 20, after the word “allowance,” to insert the 
words “for mileage and maintenance,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same hereby is, amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“That whenever it shall be made to appear in any court of the 
United States that any person or persons under indictment therein 
can not be found within the district where the offense is to be tried, 
the judge of said court shall examine. upon motion of the United States 
attorney, a transcript of the proceedings, testimony, and evidence be- 
fore the grand jury upon the finding of such indictment, and if such 
proceedings shall appear to be regular and such testimony and evi- 
dence sufficient to establish a prima facie case against the accused he 
shall enter an order directing a warrant to issue for the arrest of the 
person so charged wherever found and for his remoyal forthwith to 
the district where the trial is to be had. Every warrant so issued 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the order directing the same, duly 
certified by the clerk of the court, may run into any other district, may 
be addressed to any marshal or deputy marshal of the United States, 
and may be executed in any place within the limits of the United 
States or subject to the jurisdiction thereof by the arrest of the per- 
son named and his removal forthwith to the district wherein the in- 
dictment is pending, there to be committed, let to bail, or otherwise 
dealt with according to law: Provided, That if the offense charged in 
said indictment is bailable the judge of said court shall fix the amount 
of bail and cause the same to be indorsed on the warrant so issued, 
and upon request of the person arrested under said warrant, he shall 
be taken before a United States commissioner or district judge in the 
district where arrested for the purpose of being admitted to bail for 
his appearance for trial in the court in which such indictment is pend- 
ing: Provided further, That if the person charged with such offense 
fails to appear according to the terms of the bond or undertaking 
given for such appearance, and such bail is thereby forfeited, he shall 
not again be admitted to bail unless by the judge of the court in 
which such indictment is pending. 

“That if any person so arrested and removed shall be acquitted upon 
trial of the indictment under which he is arrested. or if the indictment 
shall be quashed or dismissed without trial, and no other complaint 
or indictment be ledged or found against him during the term of court 
at which he was so discharged, he shall, upon the entry of order dis- 
charging him from custody, if he then desires to return to the place 
in which he was arrested, be allowed and paid mileage from the place 
of arraignment or trial to the place of arrest, the same to be com- 
puted and paid by the marshal of the district to which he was removed 
upon the same basis as mileage of Witnesses, together with his neces- 
sary maintenance from the time of his arrest until his discharge and 
immediate return by the most direct route to the place outside said 
district from which he was removed, said maintenance to be at the rate 
of not exceeding $5 per day, such allowance for mileage and mainte- 
nance to be paid by the marshal out of the funds in his hands for 
miscellaneous expenses, United States courts. 

“That the arrest and removal of offenders not under indictment, but 
proceeded against by complaint or information, shall continue to be 
accomplished in the manner first hereinbefore provided. 

“That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
PUNISHMENT OF CERTAIN SEDITIOUS ACTS. 


The bill (S. 1875) to prohibit and punish certain seditious 
acts against the Government of the United States and to pro- 
hibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such 
acts Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I interposed an objection to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1807 and Senate bill 425 because they 
could not properly be considered under the five-minute rule, 
and I for like reason object to the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

RELIEF OF AMERICAN TRADING CO, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) authorizing the President 
to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to take over and dispose of 13,902 tons of sugar imported from 
the Argentine Republic was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will permit a brief explanation of this matter, may 
I say that this same joint resolution passed the Senate at the 
last session of the Congress and was reported favorably by the 
House committee after most extensive hearings in both bodies. 

Here is the situation: In the early part of May, 1920, the 
Department of Justice, under the direction of Attorney General 
Palmer, embarked upon a campaign to bring down the high 
cost of living. Among other things which they tried to affect 
by that campaign was the price of sugar, which at that time 
was in the neighborhood of 25 to 30 cents a pound. 

One of the officials of the Department of Justice, who in the 
early part of May had direct charge of this campaign, requested 
un American commercial concern to purchase some sugar in 
the Argentine and to bring it to the United States and help 
break the price. In making the request of that concern, which 
the Government made, certain rules and regulations were laid 
down at the same time by our Government for the distribution 
ef the sugar in the United States and the price at which it 
must be sold. 

The concern, namely, the American Trading Co., agreed, upon 
the request of the Government, to purchase the sugar in the 
Argentine, bring it to the United States, and sell it here only to 
persons designated by the Department of Justice, and to sell 
the sugar thus imported to these persons designated by the De- 
partment of Justice at a net profit of but 1 cent a pound, and 
at the price of about 20 cents a pound, the ruling price in the 
open market of the United States at that time being in the 
neighborhood of 26 to 30 cents a pound. 

The company which the Department of Justice asked to per- 
form this service at a rate of profit which certainly was not 
attractive, and which would not attract anybody in an ordinary 
cemmercial transaction, agreed to do it. They purchased the 
sugar in the Argentine upon the assumption that the United 
States Government had secured the permission of the Argentine 
Government to export the sugar from the Argentine. The Gov- 
ernment officials here at Washington had told these people that 
they had such permission, and, indeed, a message to that effect 
had come through the American embassy at Buenos Aires. 
When they had purchased the sugar, however, about the middle 
of May, it turned out that the Department of State, which carried 
on the negotiations with the Argentine Government, through 
our own ambassador in Buenos Aires, was in error and that the 
Argentine Government had not given an export license. 

Two months were consumed by our Department of State in 
arranging with the Argentine Government to get the export 
license. In all of the cables and dispatches this company is 
referred to by our Government as the agent of the United 
States Government, acting on its behalf and under its control. 

The price of sugar in the United States went down very, very 
severely during that two months’ period when these people could 
not get the sugar out of the Argentine. When it started to go 
down in the United States, and they found themselves facing a 
loss, they asked the Department of Justice whether they could 
not resell the sugar in the Argentine and get out of the transac- 
tion. The Department of Justice informed them that the rep- 
resentatives of the State Department insisted that they must 
keep that sugar and bring it to the United States. They were 
forbidden to resell the sugar in the Argentine, and were com- 
pelled to bring it to the United States and face a loss, when they 
got here, of over a million dollars. From start to finish they 
were helpless in the entire matter. From start to finish they 
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represented the Government of the United States, and the dis- 
patches described them as its representatives. 

Mr. WARREN. How much would the Government 'e obli- 
gated for by the passage of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a matter which could be eal- 
culated, 

Mr. WARREN. Approximately? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will tell the Senator as closely as I 
can. They brought 13,000 tons of sugar here. They managed 
to dispose of something like 5,000 tons of it, as I recollect. 

. a Nearly 14,000 was wk t they brought, was 
it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Thirteen thousand nine hundred; and 
the estimates made by the counsel of the Sugar Equalization 
Board, who appeared before the Committee on Agriculture and 
earnestly advocated the passage of this joint resolution, as did 
the Attorney General himself, were to the effect that the Sugar 
Equalization Board should take over and dispose of the sugar 
remaining, at a cost to the Government of approximately 
one million to one million two hundred thousand dollars, 

It so happened that the Sugar Equalization Board made 
money by its general transactions. I think they have turned 
into the Treasury of the United States something like $30,000,000, 
and they have about ten million more to turnin. This loss would 
be paid out of the profits of the Sugar Equalization Board. 

The American Trading Co., and the B, H. Howells Sons & 
Co., who acted with the American Trading Co., and again in 
entire agreement with the Department of Justice, are entirely 
helpless in this matter, and the action of the Government of the 
United States itself, and no other agency involved, has inflicted 
this immense loss upon a commercial concern, 

Attorney General Palmer appeared before the committee, as 
did Mr. Glasgow, the counsel of the Sugar Equalization Board, 
and Mr. Zabriski, the president of the Sugar Equalization 
Board, all of whom were completely familiar with this transac- 
tion, and all joined in saying that the only decent, fair thing 
to do is for the Government, through the Sugar Equalization 
Board, to take over this transaction and save this concern. 

The committee has twice reported it, upon each instance only 
one Senator objecting to the report, not on the ground that 
these people had not been hardly treated, but on the ground that 
the Department of Justice, in the first instance, should never 
have undertaken such a contract. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator state whether the trans- 
action really did have any effect toward bringing about a 
lowering of the price of sugar? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The unanimous testimony in that 
regard is that the importation of this sugar, together with the 
announcement of the Department of Justice that this was merely 
a forerunner of vast importations from the Argentine, did more, 
perhaps, than anythnig else to smash the price of sugar in the 
United States. It was advertised far and wide all over the 
country. The price of sugar was smashed. The American 
people got the benefit of it, and these commercial people stand 
to lose $1,200,000 because, forsooth, they were an agent of the 
Government of the United States, and were not their own 
masters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any correspondence from the State 
Department showing that they were actual agents of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely, and it is in the hearings. 
I shall read one or two of the dispatches if the Senator cares 
to hear them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean from the State Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; from the State Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5010) making appropria- 
tions for the support ef the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In order that I may answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Utah, I will postpone making a state- 
ment about the Army bill, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent that the unfia- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not wish to delay action on 
the appropriation bill, but I will ask the Senator from New 
York if he will not let the joint resolution go over that has 
been under discussion? I have an amendment to offer te it. I 
believe that the legislation should be general and not specific, 
because there are other instances of injustice to concerns to 
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which the Government has been under obligation and which 
have imported sugar. Que was a firm in my own State—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interrupt the Senator? If he 
intends to offer an amendment to the joint resolution, I shall 
not press it for consideration to-day. I may say to the Senator 
that the offering of that amendment will cause extended debate, 
because I think it was once considered and rejected by the 
committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think we ought to go on with the 
joint ‘resolution now. We ought to take up the calendar on 
next calendar day where we leave off to-day. There are a nutruo- 
ber of very important measures on the calendar that I should 
like to reach, and a number have gone over. - 


POTOMAC RIVER RATLROAD BRIDGE, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the adoption of the motion which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be 
stated. 

The READING Crerk. The Senator from West Virginia moves 
that the Committee on Interstate Commerce be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 1847) to amend an act 
approved February 12, 1901, entitled “An act to provide for 
eliminating certain grade crossings on the line of the Baltimore 
& Potomac Railroad Co. in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
requiring said company to depress and elevate its tracks, ‘and 
to enable it to relocate parts of its railroad therein, and for 
other purposes,” and that-the said bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The bill relates to the highway bridge 
and the use of it by certain connecting companies, and in that 
the District of Columbia has a certain interest. So the bill 
should have been referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia in the first instance. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee fully realize that and ask that it be so referred. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 


motion of the Senator from West Virginia. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARRISON AT MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, on last Friday the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] delivered a very able ad- 
dress in Montgomery, Ala., at the dedication of the first White 
House of the Confederacy. It is a histeric address, which 
should be preserved, as the history of our country shouid be 
preserved, for the common heritage of the children of the sol- 
diers on both sides of the War between the States. I should 
like to have it printed in the Recorp, ‘and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the copy of the address which I send to the desk may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR HARRISON AT WHITE HOUSE DEDICATION EXERCISES 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Senator Harrison said: 

“The South is grateful to Alabama for this occasion. If the 
spirit of the men who now sleep on the hallowed battle grounds 
where they made the supreme sacrifice could witness this event, 
they would know ‘they ‘did not die in vain.’ 

“To you noble women whose patriotic souls conceived and 
whose loving hearts nurtured and whose tender hands wrought 
this splendid work, a grateful people pours forth its benedictions 
of sincere appreciation. And for your chief executive, the mem- 
bers of the first White House of the Confederacy commission, 
the Legislature of Alabama, and every citizen in your State who 
aided, ‘encouraged, and cooperated in making possible this occa- 
sion, southerners everywhere entertain to-day deepest feelings 
of appreciation. 

“Lack of sentiment, forgetfulness of traditions, unapprecia- 
tiveness of heroic deeds, are characteristics of only decaying 
people. A nation whose soul is unmoved by its history and un- 
stirred by its achievements is doomed to failure. The South is 
a great section, rich in natural resources, commanding in won- 
derful advantages. It bows to no section in the rapid progress 
of its development; it yields to none in the opportunities pre- 
sented. Numberless acres of untilled land, millions of feet of 
virgin forests, limitless energy in unharnessed waters, and 
countless miles of unearthed minerals are waiting to be touched 
by the welcome exploiter. No ‘feeling of sectional narrowness 
stalks this land; no spirit of ostracism grips our people. 

“ But necessary as is added capital and more and new and 
enlarged industries, I would rather see its commerciai su- 
premacy deferred than for it to be attained by surrendering 
those priceless traditions and imperishable principles upon 
which our glorious history is founded. I never want to see the 
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glories of the South forgotten in the maelstrom of industrial 
strife. I never want to see the principles for which our fathers 
sacrificed supplanted by a yielding to the commercial exigencies 
of the hour. I never want to see the shrine that was builded 
by our splendid men and noble women torn down and in its 
stead one erected to the god of Mammon. The sentiment of 
the South is too dear, its heritages too priceless, its sacrifices 
too great, its principles too precious and enduring to be bariered, 
however large and alluring the price. The conviction of the 
men for the right who molded the destinies of the South is 
dyed in blood too pure to ever fade, the cause for which they 
suffered was too just and too righteous for its children ever to 
suggest excuse or offer apology. 

“As one who reveres the memories of our fathers, as one who 
shall ever strive to keep fresh the events that made its history 
great, as one who loves every sentiment connected with it in 
every pore and fiber of his being, I am glad to come from the 
bosom of your twin sister State, from the shadow of historic 
Beauvoir, and share with you the warmth and enthusiasm with 
which our hearts are filled to-day in the dedication of this his- 
toric home, dear to every southerner, and around which cher- 
ished memories will ever cling. 

“Tt is peculiarly fitting that this event should take place or 
this day. Beautiful, historic old Montgomery! Dear, grand old 
Alabama! We salute you to-day, and I speak as a Mississippian, 
jealous of your wonderful resources, yet proud of your imperish- 
able history. Oh, the statesmen and scientists and jurists and 
scholars and warriors and glorious women that you have given 
to the Nation! 

“Your skies have been blackened by the smoke of invading 
foes. Your streams have run red with the blood of your patriotic 
sons. It was along the banks of the Tallapoosa, at memorable 
Horse Shoe Bend, than your brave backwoodsmen, fighting side 
by side with the intrepid Tennesseans and led by ‘ Old Hickory,’ 
subdued the red man in his last stand, wrenched the scepter 
from his hands and opened up this fair land ‘to civilization. 

“In the Mexican War few States furnished to the Nation 
more soldiers and none braver than did Alabama. In '98 you 
were among the first to furnish your quota to avenge the sink- 
ing the Maine ‘and ‘succor poor, outraged, persecuted Cuba. 
From Santiago to Manila Alabamians played nobly their ‘part, 
and the gallantry displayed by Joe Wheeler in leading his men 
to 'vietory at San Juan Hill, and Richmond -Pearson Hobson in 
the sinking of the Merrimac will remain an imperishable legacy 
to your State. 

“And in the late World War no braver lads ever marched to 
the tune of martial airs or fought beneath ‘the folds of any flax 
than those from Alabama. They maintained the splendid tra- 
ditions of their fathers and shed undying glory not alone upon 
Alabama, but the Nation as well. Great as is the number of 
heroes of that mighty conflict enshrined on the pages of history, 
the name and fame of Gen. Robert L. Bullard and the Ala- 
bamians of the Rainbow Division will ring down the corridors 
of time. 

“ Inspiring as are those deeds, wonderful and soul stirring as 
are those events—lasting in the memory of future generations as 
they will be—they fail to stir the emotions, to fan the flames 
of enthusiasm, or grip the impulses of ‘the heart as those circum- 
stances and events incident tothe War between the States. Just 
think of them! What a feeling is kindled! What emotions are 
aroused ! 

“Tt was here, in the ‘cradle of the Confederacy, where the 
new republic was nurtured. Here it was that the representatives 
of a proud and indomitable peopie met in convention and 
framed and adopted its constitution. Never befere was a work 
of such import accomplished in such a masterly way in such a 
brief time as was the framing and adoption of that instrument. 
And to-day, in reading the principles ‘then and there enunciated, 
the unselfish instinct of the section, the economic spirit of the 
day, the masterly intellect of the delegates is revealed. What 
a needed reform ‘would be wrought if the Congress and the 
States would to-day amend the Federal Constitution and fellow 
the principles enunciated in the Confederate constitution, extend- 
ing the term of the President and Vice President to six years 
and making them ineligible for reelection. What an economy it 
would effect and what a saving to the taxpayers of the country 
if that part of the Confederate constitution could be adopted by 
the Federal Government requiring a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
gress to make Federal appropriations; and oh, that some of 
our present-day Democrats who, in their selfish desire to enrich 
a few at the expense of the many, protect one section to the 
detriment of another, who have joined the ranks of those who 
believe in ‘a protective tariff, would read and memorize that 
part of the Confederate constitution that condemned in ‘the 
strongest possible language a protective tariff and unanimously 
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laid down the rule that the passage of any such law was forever 
prohibited by the Confederate Congress. 

“Tt was here that William L. Yancey, that mighty genius, a 
star of the first magnitude, the unrivaled orator of the Con- 
federacy, from whose lips words fell like rushing water down 
the mountain side, introduced the first and only President of 
the Confederacy on the occasion of his first and only inaugu- 
ration. What memories are revived on this occasion! What 
patriotic specters are revealed! In yon historic resting place 
Sleeps this matchless orator, the most eloquent man of his day, 
Alabama’s ‘ priceless jewel!’ 

“ Here it was that the great intellects of the South met and 
laid plans to meet the momentous problems of that stormy 
period. 

“JT am sure I will be pardoned if I assert that subsequent 
events demonstrated that a fatal blunder was made by those 
in whose grasp the future of the Confederate government was 
held when the capitol was moved from this city to Richmond. 
Left here, it would have compelled the enemy to operate from a 
distant base of supplies, upon lines of communication 800 miles 
long, while it would have liberated to be used as occasion de- 
manded a magnificent army which was constantly required for 
the defense of Richmond. Located as Richmond was, within 
little more than a hundred miles of the enemy’s base, upon a 
river which permitted the approach of formidable war crafts 
and within a short distance of a strong fortress on a fine harbor, 
it was a constant invitation for aggressions which required the 
energy and most of the resources of the South to combat. 

“ But this is not the time or place to criticize. There is noth- 
ing we need regret. No government ever accomplished more 
against such overwhelming odds with fewer mistakes than did 
the Confederacy. Entering the war with little money, without 
an army or navy, no set of men ever displayed greater qualities 
of leadership than they. For four long years these men and 
you old grizzled veterans and your comrades in arms held at 
bay a section many times larger than yours, an area three times 
as great and a foe richer in every resource. You were fighting 
an enemy with forces magnificently equipped and thoroughly 
trained. You were fighting a government well established and 
the machinery of which was minutely organized. No govern- 
ment could have sustained itself so long without its people 
having an abiding conviction of the righteousness of their cause. 
You believed in it. You knew you were right. You knew that 
the principles for which the South had taken up arms were 
guaranteed in the Federal Constitution—had been advocated by 
the statesmen of other sections, and which for 40 years follow- 
ing the adoption of the Federal Constitution had never been 
denied. You knew that the South believed and held with un- 
relaxing grasp to the fundamental principle that the Union was 
composed of separate and independent sovereign States, and 
that the Federal Government was one of delegated powers spe- 
cifically and clearly defined; that that guarantee had been 
clearly expressed in the Articles of Confederation and uni- 
versally recognized in the Constitutional Convention. You 
knew that the New England States from 1795 to 1845 had pro- 
claimed the right and threatened the action of secession; that 
Richard Griswald, a Representative in Congress from Connecti- 
cut, had declared that he was ‘in favor of the New England 
States forming a republic by themselves.’ You knew that Jus- 
tice Joseph Storey, who in after years graced the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in speaking against the admission 
of Louisiana into the Union as a State, definitely said that if 
the bill passed the bonds of union would be broken, the States 
which composed it would be free from their moral obligations, 
and that ‘as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty 
of some to prepare definitely for a separation, amicably if they 
can, violently if they must.’ 

“You knew that the Hartford convention had declared the 
inalienable right to withdraw from the Union, and that Daniel 
Webster, in a speech to a Virginia audience in the forties, made 
the emphatic declaration that ‘if the Federal Government 
fails to abide by the provisions of the Constitution, the South 
would no longer be bound to observe the compact. A bargain 
could not be broken on one side and still bind the other side.’ 

“As often as it has been repeated, it is not true that slavery 
was the cause of the war. Although slavery was interwoven, 
there were larger and greater questions involved. It was the 
unquestioned right of a State to exercise those powers not ex- 
pressly delegated by the States in the Federal Constitution to 
the Federal Government. Without suggesting that slavery com- 
ports to the spirit of the times and the human progress of 
to-day it is a remarkable fact of history that at the time of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution every State, save one, 
sanctioned it by law and practiced it in principle. Little 
respect can be given to those whose consciences were too 


Sensitive to own slaves as property but who permitted them- 
selves to become enriched by selling them at high value to others. 

“The Southland believed that property of whatever kind 
should be respected and protected under the laws of the land. 
They resisted any invasion of the right of the States to control 
their own domestic affairs as ¢. violation of the Federal compact. 
And so, fighting for such principles, the men and women of the 
South demonstrated to the world qualities of greatness un- 
excelled and courage unsurpassed. 

“The South did not want war. It much preferred settling the 
mooted questions without war. It tried in every way through 
its leaders to avert the catastrophe. The leader of the cause, 
whose birthday we here commemorate, was a distinguished 
Senator from my State, who deferred resigning his seat as a 
United States Senator until all hope of settlement had vanished. 
But when the war was inevitable and the conflict began, the 
southern soldier made it his religion to fight, and the world 
has never seen such bravery and heroism as was displayed by 
him. No painter can ever paint the sufferings he endured. No 
orator can ever describe the courage he displayed. No bard 
can ever sing the praises he so richly deserved. No historian 
can ever write the true story of his valor in that awful drama. 
Suffice it to say that from the first angry shriek of the cannon 
at Fort Sumter until taps were sounded at Appomattox the 
southern soldier shed glory and luster on the Southland. He 
kept watch over it as long as he could and only sheathed his 
sword and returned to his home when nothing else remained 
for him to do. 

“It was a dark day when the flag of southern hope and 
glory went down in clouds and tears. Then and there one of 
the most brilliant civilizations that ever flourished staggered 
and fell with broken lance and shattered shield. 

“Fame, unrecorded, still is fame, 
Truth, though unknown, is truth the same, 
And the grandest glory known to man 
Is heroism, though it win 
No victor’s wreath, nor conqueror’s crown. 

“And by the side of those immortal men through those four 
long years of anxious suspense were the noble women of the 
Confederacy. Heaven bless them! 

“ Nay, tell it as you may, 
It never can be told. 
Sing it as you will, 
It never can be sung, 
Nay, no singer yet has sung 
Song to tell how heroes bled, 
When our soldiers home among, 
Wept eyes waiting for the dead. 

“The terrible suffering that they endured will always excite 
the wonder and admiration of the world. Shut in from every- 
one, practically at home without protection, subjected to want 
and privation, the loneliness and suffering of fearful suspense— 
yet she never murmured, never ceased in her devotion, and 
never faltered in her duty. These wonderful women were the 
sentinels back home, and no human interest was ever more 
faithfully guarded. No comforter had they save their God, and 
no resource but unwearied prayer and hope. 

“Glorious womanhood of the South. And thus they stood 
behind our intrepid armies and were their inspiration from 
Fort Sumter with its blazing fire of hope to the cruel and 
heartrending surrender at Appomatox, where all was darkness 
and despair. 

“The Athenian women in great emergencies used their 
beautiful long hair to make rigging for vessels. The women 
of Poland stripped the jewels from their beautiful fingers and 
snowy white necks and threw them into the famished treasury 
of their bleeding country. Our grandmothers, in revolutionary 
times, molded their pewter spoons into bullets and sent their 
sons with Washington to fight the battles for our independence. 
But the women of the Confederacy plied their willing hands 
and made for the soldiers warm and comfortable clothing. 
They devoted themselves to toil in the fields that they and 
their loved ones might have food. Not only were they active 
and watchful at home, zealous in the cause of southern rights, 
but when occasion required they were the same ever watchful 
guardians around the sick and dying in every form that pre- 
sented itself in that great struggle. If it were hospital service 
or if it were just after some great battle, these good women 
were on the spot, either to administer substantial aid to the 
living or Christian comfort to the dying. No word of complaint 
ever fell from their lips during that eventful epoch, only words 
of inspiration to their husbands or fathers or sons or sweet- 
hearts to keep up the fight. Every message from them carried 
with it the thrilling appeal to stand by the cause.’ The beau- 
tiful and patriotic sentiments that they uttered were more 
inspiring to the soldiers and fired them to more heroic action 
than the ringing words of Lord Nelson to his men, when sailing 
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into Trafalgar Bay: ‘England expects every man to do his 
duty.’ And Napoleon, amid the pyramids of Ngypt with: their 
40 centuries of glorious achievements looking down upon him, 
could not have thrilled his armies more than the tender words 
from these heroie women. 

“Men of gray, and women of the sixties, by your magnificent 
examples of devotion and bravery and sacrifice, you made 
humanity better. By the qualities and virtues you exhibited in 
that great struggle, patriotism was made more sublime, and 
Tet me say to you ‘ whose faltering footsteps are turned toward 
the grave,’ fear not that in this materialistic age the children of 
the South will ever forget the principles for which you suffered 
and the priceless heritage that yow have given us. We-and our 
children will revere the spirit of your service and devotion. 
We will remember that your marvelous self-abnegation, heroic 
sacrifice, and unyielding patriotism is the most glorious legacy 
with which the South is endowed. 

“While most wars produce one or two heroes, the war be- 
tween the States produced thousands: of them and brilliant 
leaders by the score. There was Forest, Beauregard, Longstreet, 
Johnston, Stuart, Van Horn, Walthall, Gordon, Morgan, Pettus, 
Oakes; Clanton, Pelham, and @ host of others, whose names will 
be cherished by the sons and daughters of the South through- 
out time. But like the century plant that blooms but once in 
a hundred years, such a general as Lee is born. Cool in judg- 
ment, scholarly in attainments, careful in action, wonderful in 
military instinct, Robert E. Lee ranks te-day and always will 
rank as one of the greatest generals the world. has ever pro- 
duced. 

“And by the side of him in history there will ever stand ene 
other, a consecrated Christian, a tactful disciplinarian, a brave 
and great leader, and when he ‘crossed over the river and 
rested in the shade of the trees’ at Chancellorsville, Robert E. 
Lee lost his ablest lieutenant and the southern cause one of 
its greatest generals—Stonewall Jackson. 

“And by the side of these two illustrious and immortal names 
history will record the name of the man whose memory we hal- 
low to-day; the man who has probably been more maligned 
throughout the North than anyone who aided or sympathized 
with the southern cause. No American has been so little wnder- 
stood and maliciously misrepresented as Jefferson Davis. While 
living his detractors and enemies hurled their anathemas of 
malignity at him, and in death and even after death they tried 
to besmirch his character and reputation. They charged him 
with embezzlement, with extortion, and even with treason. No 
accusation was too slanderous for them to make and no crime 
too heinous for them to accuse him of. All the sins of the South 
were piled upon his shoulders. and every mistake was branded 
upon his brow. Not only were the accusations made against him 
wholly false and unjust, but they treated him more cruelly. 
His imprisonment at Fortress Monroe—cruel, unmerciful, and 
inhuman—is only exceeded in debased mockery by one incident 
in the annals of history, and that the crucifixion of the lowly 
Nazarene. When he was arrested, after the war, he was mocked 
and derided, kicked and cuffed, and in iron chains thrown into 
a cold dungeon cell. There within that dismal prison he was 
surrounded only by the iron walls of his cell, visited only by 
loneliness, nourished by bread and water, accused of the highest 
of all crimes—and yet a trial was denied him. For days and 
weeks and months he was kept in chains that wore the thin 
flesh from his bones. At times his guards moeked him and ex- 
hibited him to curiosity seekers, who took from his cell evew the 
tin cups from which he drank and the pewter spoons from which 
he supped as relics of the loathsome place. And when finally 
liberated, derided and blasphemed, he carried his heavy heart 
back to the land he loved to await the inevitable hour whem his 
sad and persecuted life would end. And in after years, whem he 
crossed the eternal river, carrying with him the heart throbs 
of a generous section, although he had served his country with 
distinction as Secretary of War, for the first and only time in 
this Nation’s history under such circumstances was the flag of 
our country on public buildings, on the’order of the then Sec- 
retary of War, not lowered to half-mast. 

“ But the day of retribution has come, and thousands to-day 
do honor to the memory of Jefferson Davis while scarcely any 
remember the name of the Secretary of War whe issued that 
order. 

“But why should Jefferson Davis have been selected or 
singled out to carry the alleged sins of the South? What was 
there in his deportment or his utterances that were not found 
in the deportment and utterances of tens of thousands of others? 
What act of his touching the South and the cause for which he 
stood and fought was there that was not sanctioned and ap- 
proved by every southern officer and every private in the Con- 
federate Armies? What principle did he advoeate that did not 
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meet the approval of Robert EB. Lee, that splendid Christian 
character, that general whose placid spirit a generous world 
commends? What action of his did not meet the approbation of 
Stonewall Jackson, whose martyred spirit now lives with the 
angeis and whose unsurpassed military leadership is the admira- 
tion of the world? What speech was ever uttered by Mr. Davis 
that did not find énthusiastic acclaim in the burning heart of 
every southern man? 

“No true southerner in those days could be found who did not 
sincerely believe as did Mr. Davis and who did not approve of 
his acts, his utterances, and his deeds. 

“Tt is a sad commentary that a distorted public opinion 
should measure one man by one standard and all the other 
men of the same section who stood for the same thing by an- 
other. I am not unaware that a certain glamor attaches to a 
military hero which elicits the admiration of all. A statesman 
of the highest order, a benefactor in achievements unsurpassed 
may return to his home from his labors unheralded, unwelcomed, 
and unapplauded, but the military hero, be he of the highest 
or lowest rank, is received with wild and enthusiastic acclaim. 
It is but naturai‘that after the thundering roar of cannon, the 
flickering illumination of ghastly battles, and the sharp rattle 
of clashing musketry we love to hear the steady tramp: of the 
returning battalions and the stirring music of martial airs. 
Our souls are stirred with emotion and the natural instinct of 
a generous heart finds expression in tumultuous and patriotic 
enthusiasm. 

“Por 240 years the unanswered question in England was, 
‘Shall Cromwell have a statue?’ It required 240 years for 
public opinion in England to reach a just estimate of Oliver 
Cromwell, the mightiest man who ever led England’s iegiens to 
victory or changed the course of her civil history. Cromwell 
died and was laid to rest with reyal honors in Westminster 
Abbey, but when Charles the Second ascended the throne his 
body was disinterred, gibbeted, and his head was placed on 
Westminster Hal But to-day a magnificent statue of Cromwell 
stands opposite the place where his head was exposed to the 
jeers of the passing crowds. Jefferson Davis is truly the Oliver 
Cromwell of America. 

“What a wonderful character he was! What qualities of 
leadership he possessed! Ben Hill said of him, ‘He was the 
most honest. the truest, gentlest, bravest, tenderest, manliest 
man’ he ever knew. 

“Tn that day when Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Benton, and 
other giant intellects graced the United States Senate, Prescott, 
the historian, pronounced Davis ‘the most accomplished Member 
of the body.’ 

“ Ridpath, another historian, who knew him personally, said 
of him: 

“ Tie was a statesman with clean hands and pure heart, who served 
his people faithfully frem budding. manhood to hoary age, without 
thought of self, with unbending integrity, to the best of his great 


ability. All who knew him personally were proud that he was their 
countryman. 


“He was an attractive orator, # great debater, highly edu- 
eated, well read, with a remarkable memory. His mind was a 
storehouse of information. He detested hypocrisy and loathed 
deception. He despised sham and spurned pretense. Candor, 
frankness, and directness were the natural qualities of his 
character. Truly what he said of Franklin Pierce applies most 
fittingly to himself: ‘Tf treachery had come near him, it would 
have stood abashed in the presence of his truthfulness, his man- 
liness, and his confiding simplicity.’ 

“ Jefferson Davis had a nobleé, preud, chivalrous, and tender 
nature. No citizen was so poor, no soldier so humble, no man 
so obseure as not to have ready access to his presence and 
sympathetic attention. 

“And, oh, the lie that he exhibited approval at the assassina- 
tion. of Lincom. Gen. Reagan, in speaking of this injustice, says 
that when the news of Lincoln’s death reached Mr. Davis, his 
face expressed surprise and horror in the most unmistakable 
manner, ‘It is too bad. It is shocking. It is horrible,’ he 
declared. ‘This is bad for the South. Mr. Lincoln understood 
us, and at least was not an ungenerous foe.’ 

“And history tells us that the next morning the little daughter 
of Gen. Reagan, in terror, came running in and climbed upon 
his knee and said to Mr. Davis that some one had told her that 
‘Old Lincoln was coming to kill everybody.’ Mr. Davis sooth- 
ingly brushed her forehead, and patting her upon the cheek, 
said, ‘ You are wrong, my dear. Mr. Lincoln is net a bad man. 
He would not willingly harm anyone, and he dearly loves little 
girls like you.’ 

“This incident and the one told by Dr. Craven, the Federal 
physician attending Mr. Davis at Fortress Menree, reveal his 
gentle disposition, 









































































“ How true to his character was the incident when, as he was 
held in chains in his prison cell and fed upon bread and water, 
as related by Dr. Craven, he requested the attendant who 
threatened one day to kill a mouse that happened to play in 
the cell eating the crumbs that fell from his plate not to kill it, 
that it was ‘the only living thing to which he could now ad- 
minister comfort.’ 

“And how like the justice of the man when, as plantation 
owner at Brierfield, he refused ever to inflict punishment upon 
his slaves before giving them trial by a jury of their peers, with 
a judge and sheriff of their own color. 

“Some one has said that ‘his genius was most resplendent 
when the clouds were darkest, the tension greatest, the danger 
nearest. When passion swayed the hour he was in most per- 
fect command of his highest powers and seemed to exercise the 
coolest judgment. He was cautious without timidity, intrepid 
without rashness, courteous without condescension, pious with- 
out pretense.’ 

‘“‘ Jefferson Davis was a remarkable man. He loved the Union 
with all the devotion of his heart. He had given the best years 
of his life in its cause. He had served it in its highest legisla- 
tive body, in one of its most important administrative positions 
and upon the field of battle. And be it said to his glorious mem- 
ory, whose deeds are engraven in the hearts of his countrymen, 
that he never failed to measure up to the responsibilities of the 
hour nor faltered in the discharge of his duties. 

“As a student at the West Point Military Academy, as a lieu- 
tenant on the wild western frontiers subduing the warlike sav- 
ages and carrying comfort to the lonesome trontiersmen, as 
commander of Mississippians under the Stars and Stripes upon 
the plains of Mexico, winning glory for himself and shedding 
luster on our country by his magnificent leadership at Buena 
Vista and Monterey; as a Member of Congress; as Secretary 
of War under Franklin Pierce; as president of the southern 
Confederacy; as a prisoner at Fortress Monroe, tortured and 
persecuted for the sake of those who love his memory; as an 
old man at his beloved and beautiful home at Beauvoir, where 
the magnolia and jasemine perfumed the air he breathed 
and the waves from the Gulf sang wierd songs of applause to 
his constancy and devotion; as an invalid upon his deathbed 
in New Orleans, in every relation of life he was, all in all, a 
Christian gentleman, a gallant soldier, a matchless leader, and 
a great statesman. 

“His life was a benediction, his name is fixed in history, 
and his services will be an inspiration to the children of the 
South forever. He loved Montgomery. He loved its people. 
It was here that he came in the full zenith of his power, the 
giant intellect of his day, the unquestioned leader of his people 
and received the wild acclaim of a loyal populace. It was here 
that he lived, laid plans, and counseled action in the most dra- 
matie period of our country’s history. It was here that he 
came aS an old man, a nation’s outcast, but the pride and idol 
of the South. And, true to the patriotism of Montgomery, your 
gates were again thrown wide open to him, your hearts burned 
with the warmth of your unfaltering love for him. 

“Tt was in that old statehouse, after his stormy life had 
ended, the criticisms of unjust enemies and the wild ovations 
of a generous section could be heard no longer, that his body 
rested in state, peacefully sleeping so near his friends and 
among many of the scenes of his eventful career. 

“Tt was, I believe, on yon balcony of the old Exchange Hotel, 
in his last public address to the people.of Montgomery, that 
he said: 

“*As I came here to-day I ‘felt like I was coming home to 
where liberty dies not and heroic sentiment lives forever. 

“This occasion attests the correctness of that noble expres- 
sion, and as you men and women of the sixties and your chil- 
drep have seen this once torn country reunited and day by 
day become stronger and greater and more powerful, may the 
spirit of him whose best days were given in her services hover 
over us and guide us in realizing the hope that he expressed 
when he said that he wished for the time to come when an 
arch on the basis of fraternity and faithful regard for the 
rights of the States would be built and that it would stretch 
from the North to the South and on it in blazing letters in- 
scribed, ‘ Esto perpetua.’ ” 


ARMY 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I again call up the Army appropriation 
bill, which was tenrporarily laid aside. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June. 30, 
1922, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with amendments, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH, I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read first for action 
on the committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Before the reading is commenced I 
should like to make a statement with respect to the bill and 
Army appropriations in general. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a number of Senators 
who desired to be present when the bill was taken up. If the 
Senator from New York does not object, I will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Borah Harreld McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Harris McNary Spencer 
Broussard Hitchcock Moses Stanley 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Myers Sterling 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nelson Sutherland 
Cameron Kellogg Nicholson Trammell 
Capper Kendrick Norbeck Underwood 
Curtis Kenyon Oddie Wadsworth 
Dial Keyes Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Dillingham La Follette Phipps Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher Lodge Sheppard Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Shortridge 

Gerry McCumber Simmons 

Hale McKinley Smith 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Herrin], who is unavoidably detained from the 
city. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I wish to announce also that the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Roprnson] is detained on account of illness in his 
family, and that the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
WAY] is absent on official business. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. RANSDELL] is absent on business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to present an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the pending Dill, and 
ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, when the absence of a 
quorum was suggested I was about to indulge in a brief state- 
ment concerning Army appropriations in general. 

The pending bill is the third Army appropriation bill pre- 
sented to the Congress since the close of the Great War. Of 
course, the first of these bills, the bill of 1919, reflected in its 
provisions extremely abnormal conditions, involving, in part 
at least, the return from France of large numbers of American 
troops and supplies, their demobilization in this country, and 
various other conditions which of course followed immediately 
upon the close of the war. Therefore it would not be fair to 
state that the first bill following the close of the war was an 
accurate measure of what the Army was costing as a going con- 
cern. Nevertheless, I think it might be of interest to Senators 
to be reminded of what the two Committees on Military Affairs 
have done during the last three years with estimates of the 
War Department. 

For the Army appropriation bill of the fiscal year 1919 the 
War Department earnestly urged an aggregate in appropriations 
of $1,300,000,000, and supported those estimates with arguments 
and pleadings before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
and likewise of course before the House committee. The Army 
approprition bill of that year as finally passed carried in round 
figures $900,000,000, a cut from the estimates in that one bill of 
$400,000,000. For the fiscal year 1920 the requests of the de- 
partment were in the aggregate in the neighborhood of $1,000,- 
000,000. The Army appropriation bill carried $3892,000,000, a 
cut of the estimates in round figures of $600,000,000, which I 
may say were urged. with spirit and determination. So in 
those two years the Military Committees of the two Houses cut 
off in the aggregate $1,000,000,000. of Army expenditures. 

The estimates for the fiscal year upon which we are about to 
embark and which are the third set, of estimates which have 
been sent in since the war were in the neighborhood of $690,- 
000,000. That was the figure pleaded for by Secretary of War 
Baker and by the chiefs of the different branches of the sery- 
ice. Those estimates were gone over very carefully, and 
lengthy hearings were held by the House committee at the last 
session and by the Senate committee at the last session. As a 
result, the Army appropriation. bill finally passed Congress a 
few days before March 4 last, carrying, in round figures, ap- 
propriations aggregating $346,000,000. President Wilsen de- 
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clined to approve it; it failed to go into effect. Hence we are 
going all over the ground again. 

My understanding is that the former President refused to 
approve that bill largely on the ground that the committees and 
the Congress had reduced the appropriations too much, and 
that the Army under the amount provided for its support 
would not be adequate for the needs of the country. The bill 
was introduced again at this session, Mr. President, and passed 
the House of Representatives a few weeks ago, carrying in 
round figures $320,000,000, as contrasted with the bill which 
passed both Houses at the last session of Congress carrying 
$346,000,000. Upon the bill being referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, we extended a special hearing to 
the new Secretary of War, the Hon. John W. Weeks, and also 
to the new Assistant Secretary of War, the latter being sum- 
moned before us for a particular purpose, to discuss one or 
two special items. We received from the Secretary of War the 
last view of the War Department, under the new administra- 
tion, with the result that we report to the Senaté this bill, 
which carries an aggregate of $335,000,000—$11,000,000 less than 
the bill which passed both Houses of Congress at the last ses- 
sion and $15,000,000 more than the bill passed by the House 
at this session. 

I think this recital of what the committee has done during the 
last three years, and especially with respect to the reconsidera- 
tion of this bill—for it is, in effect,.a reconsideration—will 
indicate that the committee has not been tending toward ex- 
travagances, for the fact is we have in three years cut the 
appropriation $1,350,000,000 below the estimates earnestly urged 
by the administration. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the present administration has made any estimates? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The present administration did not 
have time to submit detailed estimates to the committee of 
either House. The Secretary of War, however, did make one 
plea, and practically one plea alone. This was his position, 
and this is his position to-day: He has said to us, in effect, “I 
would not urge you to appropriate one dollar more than you 
showed your willingness in both Houses to appropriate at the 
last session; indeed, I would be glad if it were possible to 
reduce that amount; but I beg of you that a certain rearrange- 
ment of the items of the bill be made, cutting savagely in some 
places and adding the amounts saved by those cuts in other 
places, notably in the pay items, in order that I may not be 
compelled to reduce the Army during the next fiscal year below 
a strength of 175,000 men.” It is fair to say that the House of 
Representatives ignored in very large part that request of 
Secretary Weeks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that request was not 
accompanied by any formal estimate, as I understand? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was accompanied by a letter showing 
where, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, certain severe 
sacrifices could be made in appropriations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But there was no estimate of the total 
appropriation requested? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was $346,000,000, but detailed esti- 
mates, of course, were not forthcoming, because the new Secre- 
tary of War could not possibly have them made up. He, how- 
ever, made certain suggestions to the House, in which he pointed 
out that he was willing to sacrifice some of the activities of 
the Army in order to keep the Army from going below a certain 
strength in the number of men. The House accepted his sug- 
gestion concerning savage reductions and sacrifices, but did not 
give him the men, leaving him and the War Department and 
the Army in a much worse position, in an infinitely worse posi- 
tion, than if the Secretary had never made any offer to cooper- 
ate with the Congress in the direction of economy. 

The Senate Committee on Military Affairs does not meet the 
views of the Secretary of War in their entirety. In short, the 
bill as presented to the Senate contains appropriations in the 
pay itenr sufficient to prevent the strength of the Army falling 
a trifle below 170,000 men, the Secretary of War having begged 
us not to let it fall below 175,000. We attempt to give him 
appropriations sufficient to pay the men upon that basis. At 
the same time we take advantage of the savage cuts which 
he himself pointed out he would be willing to endure if we 
let him have the men under the other appropriations. So the 
bill is before the Senate, carrying in the aggregate $335,000,000. 
It will keep the Army from going below a figure of about 
169,000 nren during the next fiscal year, 





The Army to-day contains about 226,000 or 227,000 men. No 
recruiting is going on. It is being reduced by normal causes, 
notably, of course, by the expiration of enlistments. On July 1 
next the Army will number 215,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. KING. July 1 of this year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. July 1, next, the date upon whictk this 
bill will go into effect.. If the normal rate of shrinkage con- 
tinues, it will reach the figure of 175,000 men about the middle 
of January, 1922, and 170,000 or 168,000 about the middie of 
February, 1922. This bill proposes to stop the shrinkage a‘ the 
point last named. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps I have not a correct understanding 
of what the appropriation will do, but is it not true that the 
appropriation of $83,000,000 will be only about sufficient to pay 
158,000 or 159,000 men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President, it will pay for more 
than that when we consider the point which I have not reached 
yet, namely, that the bill proposes to repeal the reenlistment 
bonus provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. How many will it pay for? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have the table here showing the fig: 
ures exactly. I can come very close to the figures, so that the 
Senator and I may be quite clear in our conclusions. An Army 
reduced to a minimum of 170,000 men and held there wili cost 
in the item pay of enlisted men $85,944,000. An Army reduced 
to a minimum of 165,000 enlisted men and held there will cost 
in the item pay of enlisted men $84,880,000. 

We appropriate $83,000,000 for that item, and on the page 
just opposite that appropriation we repeal a provision of exist- 
ing law relative to the payment of reenlistment bonuses. and 
by that repeal we save $1,800,000 during the next fiscal year; 
so that in effect we are appropriating $83,000,000 plus $1,800,- 
000, which makes $84,800,000, which is just about sufficient for 
165,000 men or a trifle more as a minimum. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I thought; but the Senator 
stated that the minimum under the appropriation would be 
169,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We thought it would be between 168,000 
and 169,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it not be much less than that because 
we are appropriating for an average? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. We are appropriating for 165,000 or 166,000 
during the year. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. For how many? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The average would be about 180,000, 
but I call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to this 
provision in the bill, designed to expedite discharges: 

And the Secretary of War is authorized, under such reasonable regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, to grant applications for discharge of 
enlisted men serving in the continental United States without regard to 
the provisions of existing law respecting discharges until the number 
in the Army has been reduced to 170,000 enlisted men, ‘not including 
the Philippine Scouts, 

It was the idea of the committee that the money we are ap- 
propriating under the item of pay would necessitate reducing 
the Army to a figure somewhat below 170,000 men. That number 
is somewhat of an estimate, but it is apparent that unless the 
management of the War Department can save some little sums 
out of other pay items—and all the pay items are transferable 
one with the other—they will come down to about 165,000 men. 
The estimate of the finance department is that, starting with 
215,000 men on July 1 next, the Army can be reduced and held 
at 165,000 men, and $83,000,000 plus $1,800,000 saved by the 
repeal of the reenlistment bonus will pay them. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the way I understand the matter— 
that this $84,000,000 would pay for between 165,000 and 168,000 
men, beginning on the 1st of July, throughout the year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is where I do not follow the Senator. 
Is not the estimate of $84,000,000, which the Senator had, and 
which I examined, based upon 165,000 men throughout the year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator read it again? He has it 
before him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Here is the way the column from which 
I read is headed: 

Minimum of 170,000: Average, 182,000; appropriation, $85,944,000. 

Minimum of 165,000: Average, 180,000; appropriation, $84,880,000, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The average under this bill will be 
about 180,000 men for the entire year, starting with 215.000 at 
the beginning of the year. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, if 
it will not interrupt the continuity of his observations, whether 
it would be a difficult thing to cut down the number to 160,000 
by the 1st of July, or are the enlistments so graded that it 
would be impossible without violating the contract? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You would have to violate the contract, 
so called; you would have to discharge arbitrarily the difference 
between 215,000 men and the number you wanted to reach. 

Mr. KING. Are there Rot enough applications for separation 
from the service to bring down the number to 160,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the applications for 
separation from the service are fewer, proportionately, than 
ever before. 

There are some, and the Senate committee agrees with the 
House committee in putting in here a provision permitting the 
Secretary of War to grant applications for discharges according 
to any rule or regulation that he wants to promulgate, re- 
gardless of the provisions of existing law which limit his au- 
thority in that respect. That will expedite the reduction of 
the Army a little bit, but mighty little, in my judgment. The 
service is pretty popular. The pay is pretty good. The pros- 
pects on the outside are not as good as they have been at other 
times, and men are not applying to be released from the Army 
in the way they used to apply. It will undoubtedly get a few 
more men out, no one can say how many, but I do not anticipate 
that it will have a marked effect. 

Mr. KING. The House, as I understand, passed this bill 
with a minimum of 150,000 officers and men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; the number is much 
lower than that, and that ought to be understood. Just what 
this situation is under the House appropriations has not been 
mentioned in one newspaper article or dispatch of any kind. 
We hear a lot of talk about the House of Representatives stand- 
ing for an Army of 150,000, but that is not what they do in 
the bill, They stand for an Army for the next fiscal year 
avernging 150,000; but as the Army must start at 215,000 at 
the beginning of the year, under the appropriations of the House 
bill it must go down to 120,000 by the end of the year, in ordér 
to establish the average of 150,000. So the House bill reduces 
the Army to 120,000—95,000 men in 12 months’ time. That, 
in the eyes of Secretary Weeks, spells utter disaster to the 
Army. He begs us not to do it. He points out that if dis- 
charges are forced at that rate and in those numbers, there 
can not be in the United States a combat unit large enough to 
take the field and be effective in case of an emergency. Such 
a drastic and savage reduction would result in the skeletoniza- 
tion of every regiment and squadron and battalion and battery 
and troop and company to such an extent that they would be, 
comparatively speaking, little squads of men. 

In any event, under the Senate bill the War Department is 
compelled to reduce somewhat the number of units. That is 
eonceded. They organized, in my judgment, too many divisions 
under the new law. Discretion was left with them. They 
organized nine. I think myself they should have organized 
not more than five. And, of course, they organized or con- 
tinued the existence of appropriate constituent units of nine 
divisions. Under the Senate bill I think they will have to re- 
duce the divisions to five, perhaps to four. They will have to 
reduce the number of regiments, and combine men from two or 
three regiments into one regiment. That is an expensive pro- 
posal by itself, because you have to transfer the officers and 
men back and forth over the United States, but at that I think 
it is a wise thing to do; but if you take the House figures, you 
skeletonize what-is left so savagely and severely, that, as a 
matter of fact, by the end of the next fiscal year it is the judg- 
ment of everybody who has studied it up there that you will 
not have a real army at all. 

The Senate committee begs the Senate to save the Army from 
that situation; and we are only $11,000,000 apart frem the 
House in the matter of the appropriation for pay of the enlisted 
men. That is all that stands between the two houses in the 
item of pay of enlisted men, $11,000,000; and at that the Senate 
committee asks you te pass a bill smaller than the bill which 
both the Senate and the House passed at the last session. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I am unable to follow the Senator in the 
explanation which he makes of the difference in the number of 
enlisted men which the House provides for and the number 
which the Senate provides for. I call his attention—of course, 
he is familiar with it—to page 16, where the bill says: 

The Secretary of War is authorized— 

The House had it “ directed ’— 
under such reasonable regulations as he may prescribe to grant appli- 


cations for discharge * * * until the number in the Army has been | 


reduced to 150,000 enlisted men, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but then they do not appropriate 
enough money to pay that number. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, well; that would not make any difference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it would. It makes a difference 
to Secretary Weeks, and he is the Army. 

Mr. BORAH. I know; but the deficiency bills are coming in 
here just the same as they always did. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I beg the Senator's pardon. He is again 
mistaken. c 

Mr. BORAH. I know what they are doing. They are coming 
in here, and we are passing them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not from the War Department. 

Mr. BORAH. The time has not arrived yet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can assure the Senator from Idaho, 
if he does not trust the Secretary of War, that I do. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a question of trusting the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is the only man who is in control 
of the submission of deficiency estimates. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a question of trusting the Secretary 
of War; but we know that when these conditions arise the 
departments universally, under all administrations, take care 
of them by deficiencies. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can assure the Senator from Idaho 
that that will not be the case in the War Department under 
Mr. Weeks. He has dssured us to that effect; and if any 
man’s word is -good, it is that of John W. Weeks. If the Sen- 
ator does not believe it, very well. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I am not going to be put in the 
position of questioning the word of Jobn W. Weeks. In my 
judgment, it is not relevant here at all. It does not enter into 
the proposition. If an emergency should arise, and John W. 
Weeks should think that the public interests required a defi- 
ciency, John W. Weeks would unhesitatingly provide for it. 
The statute authorizes it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not in “ Pay of the Army.” 

Mr. BORAH. If Mr. Weeks thought that the public service 
justified it, he would undoubtedly do it, and that is always the 
basis upon which deficiency warrants are issued. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me te 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. I happened to overhear a 
remark which perhaps prompted the Senator from Idaho to 
make his observation. 

Mr. KING. I think the law authorizes incurring a deficiency 
if in this bill we authorize an army in excess ef the appropria- 
tion which is carried. If we authorize an army of 180,000, and 
then make ap appropriation for an army of 150,000, notwith- 
standing the good purposes of Secretary Weeks and his hon- 
esty and his integrity—and I join in all the eulogies which the 
Senator has pronounced upon Mr. Weeks—he would feel con- 
strained, if the exigency arose, as the Senator frem Idaho says, 
to continue the Army beyond the limits which would be author- 
ized by the appropriation, with a statute there upon the beoks 
which authorized a minimum army of 180,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Idaho have forgotten—and it is pecu- 
liarly interesting that the Senator from Idaho should have for- 
gotten—that this bill contains a provise which reads as follows. 
It will be found on page 23: 

Provided further, That the Army shall be reduced by the Seere- 
tary of War so that the sum herein appropriated shall defray the entire 
cost of the pay of the officers and enlisted men of the line and staff 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

And the Senator from Idaho is the author of that amendment, 

Mr. BORAH. How does that change the situation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It means that he can not incur a de- 
ficiency. It must be reduced so that the money appropriated 
for “Pay of the Army” shall be sufficient to pay all the men 
that are in the Army during the year, and the Senator from 
Idaho wrote that himself. ‘Now, I say the Secretary of War 
will not incur a deficiency. 

Mr. BORAH. Then it dees not depend upon the integrity of 
the Secretary of War, but it depends upon the fact that he has 
not the power to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He has the mtegrity to obey the law, 
That is what I meant by his integrity. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. I presume in that respect he is no 
different from other department heads. I concede that he has 
that integrity, but suppose he did not have it; could he do it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not without being liable to impeach- 
ment. There is the law laid down by Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York whether he does not think it would be wise, if he is 
limited in the amount which may be expended, to limit the num- 
ber of officers and soldiers so that it would be impossible for 
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him, even if he had the inclination, in the face of the statute to 
retain more in the Army than would absorb the appropriation 
made? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘In other words, the Senator from Utah 
believes that the Army appropriation bill should carry provi- 
sions stating how many men should be in the Army? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah believes that if the appro- 
priation bill limits by the appropriation itself the strength of 
the Army it ought to state the limitation of the personnel not 
merely in figures with respect to dollars and cents but in num- 
bers with respect to personnel. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator may believe that, but I do 
not see what that adds to this bill in the matter of restrictions. 
This bill says that so much may be paid to soldiers and that the 
number of soldiers must be reduced until the amount appro- 
priated is sufficient to pay them. If the Senator’s suggestion 
were put into appropriation bills we would not only have to say 
how many men should be in the Army, but we would have to say 
how many master sergeants there should be, how many first ser- 
geants, how many corporals, how many privates, first class, 
and how many privates, because the pay of the different grades 
is different. You would have to go into the detail of organizing 
the Army all over again in every appropriation bill, and I see 
nothing to be gained by it. We have tied the thing so tight in 
this bill that the Secretary of War and the other oflicials of the 
War Department can not spend a cent for increasing the number 
of men in the Army without being liable to impeachment by the 
Congress as violators of the law. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if my colleague on the com- 
mittee will yield for a moment, I do not see how you can tie it 
up any stronger than that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the first time it has ever been 
done in the history of appropriation bills for the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. I have never seen it done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No Secretary of War has ever been 
treated that way before. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not remember any time when there was 
a deficiency in the pay of the Army, because the department has 
always kept within the appropriation. There are always defi- 
ciencies in other items in the War Department, but in the pay 
of the Army I do not recollect any. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say on that point, because the 
Senator from Florida stated a little time ago, I think, that 
deficiencies might be incurred, that the law permits the in- 
curring of deficiencies for the Medical Corps, which cares for 
the health of troops; also deficiencies for subsistence, under 
which item the troops are fed; and also, I think, for clothing. 
Of course, men must have clothes. They must be fed. If they 
are ill or injured, they must be treated in the Army hospitals; 
and quite properly, I think, the Congress in statutes passed 


-many, many years ago, authorized the Secretary of War to incur 


deficiencies in things of that kind, because it is entirely possible 
that an emergency may overtake the Army. A transport may 
be wrecked and the men’s clothing lost, and a vast quantity of 
food and supplies and medical stores lost, and they must be 
instantly replaced, and the replacing of them will incur a 
deficiency. It is a wise discretion to leave to the Secretary of 
War. 

We have just had a catastrophe at Pueblo, Colo. The War 
Department always, as everyone knows, stands ready to ship 
supplies, without asking any questions, to afflicted areas like that 
out of its own stores and send them right away. They do not 
ask any payment. The Secretary of War on yesterday gave 
complete power to the corps area commander, in the area in 
which Pueblo is situated, to send to Pueblo anything he has 
that they need. That may create a deficiency in clothing, or 
medical supplies, or food, and the Congress permits such a de- 
ticiency ; but not in pay. It never has, and I think it never will. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the House provided $72,678,659 
for pay of enlisted men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senate committee recommended $83,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The difference between the two sums pays how 
many men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have stated that result exactly. 

Mr. WARREN. Did the House undertake to get at it with 
exactness? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. The House makes its calculations 
on an entirely different basis, let me say to the Senator from 
Idaho. They are always figuring on the average strength of 
the Army for the next fiscal year. They appropriate enough 
money to pay an Army averaging 150,000 in strength for a 
year. But that is all they appropriate. Naturally, it will have 
to go down to 120,000 at the end of the year in order to meet 





that average. The Senate committee appropriates enough 
money to pay, on the average, 180,000 for the year, the minimum 
figure to be in the neighborhood of 168,000. That is the differ- 
ence between the bill as it passed the House and the Senate 
committee bill. 

Mr. BORAH. The difference between the two appropria- 
tions is $11,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, there may be something about this 
that is difficult for a man who is not more familiar with the 
Army than I am to understand, but I do not understand why 
it is that the House appropriation of $72,678,000 will not pay 
150,000 men when the Senator says that $83,000,000, only 
$11,000,000 more, will pay 150,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator must take into account 
that the Army is in a state of flux, and it is going down, down, 
down, all the time in its numbers. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And that makes it seem rather mys- 
terious why $72,000,000 will pay 150,000 for the year, and 
$84,800,000, the Senator should have said, taking into account 
the saving by the repeal of the existing reenlistment bonus, will 
pay an average of 180,000. They are figuring averages; we are 
figuring the Army reduced to a minimum and held there for the 
remainder of the year. Then next year, if the Congress wants 
it to go lower, it may so provide; but the Senate committee 
believed that a minimum of 120,000, which it must reach, as 
conceded under the House bill, is too low; it is dangerous. 

Mr. BORAH. The actual difference, then, between the size 
of the Army under the bill as it passed the House and the 
Senate committee bill is 50,000 men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; at the end of the year, the last 
day of the last month of the next year, and not for the whole 
year. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. As a matter of fact, then, the popular 
belief that there is a difference of only 20,000 is a mistake. The 
supposition has been that the House provided for 150,000, and 
that the Senate committee increased it only 20,000 more. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. As a matter of fact, the House provided for 
120,000, and the Senate committee has increased it 50,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. The popular belief that the House 
has appropriated money for an Army which shail be reduced 
to 150,000 men is wrong. It must be reduced to 120,000 to get 
inside their figures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Idaho brought out the 
fact I wanted to bring out, that the actual difference between 
the bill as it passed the House and the Senate committee bill is 
represented by a minimum of 48,000 men; that is to say, the 
difference between the two plans is 48,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What reasons did the Secretary of War 
give why 48,000 men should be added to the minimum? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To the minimum the House suggested? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. To the minimum of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The minimum suggested by the House? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is, what reasons did the Secretary 
of War give why the Senate should support an Army whose 
minimum should be 168,000 men 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He recommended an Army of 175,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why did the committee report in favor 
of an Army of 168,000, while the House deemed only 120,000 
men as a minimum proper? What reasons did the Secretary of 
War give? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps the Senator was not in the 
Chamber a few moments ago, when I discussed the effect of the 
drastic reduction imposed upon the Army by the House provi- 
sion, and I think in the discussion I stated the belief of the 
Secretary of War. I will state it again, Mr. President. It is 
just this: If the Army is reduced to that tremendous extent, 
the units in the Army, the companies, the batteries and troops, 
the battalions, squadrons, and regiments, will be so attenuated, 
so starved of men, that by the end of the year they would not 
be fit to take the field and do any effective work for any purpose. 

For example, a reduction from 215,000 to 120,000 in 12 months 
is a reduction of about 40 per cent. You take 40 per cent of the 
men out of every company of Infantry in the Army and then 
detract the number of men who inevitably are assigned to 
kitchen police or fatigue duty, special details, and the com- 
panies that are left are almost useless, they are so small. You 
say, ‘“ Well, we will combine the remnants of companies.” They 
will have to do that to a considerable degree under the Senate 
committee bill as it is. We are compelling them to reduce the 
number of units in the Army by this reduction in the appropria- 
tion as contrasted with the plans which they made a year ago for 
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the tactical erganization. They think they can get along with 
the reduction which we impose upen them, because it does not 
compel them to combine in that short period too many units 
into new and single units of sufficient strength to be any good. 
But they say, “If you impose upon us the House method and 
the House rate of reduction, we will be in such a state that for 
an entire year we will be useless for the defense of the country 
or any portion of it.” And it is easy to see what would happen 
if you did that. 

In addition to that, it appears from an examination of the 
present rate of normal shrinkage that the Army could not reach 
120,000 men by the end of the next fiscal year; that in addition 
to the normal shrinkage they would have to walk into the ranks 
and fire men out in order to get it down, and when once you 
do that, in addition to tearing the units to pieces, you tear the 
morale of the men to pieces. The Senate committee thinks that 
is too savage. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the Senate committee thinks it 
is too precipitous? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; too precipitous. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator would not take the position 
that if sufficient time were given we could not at some time or 
other reduce it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I would not take such a position. 

Mr. BORAH. If by combining companies, and so forth, you 
could reduce it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have to combine a good many 
companies and regiments as it is under the Senate committee 
bill. But we think it is teo savage to compel them to go to 
the House figures in one year. 

Mr. BORAH. In other woras, what they might be able to 
do in two years the Senator thinks would @emoralize the Army 
to do in one year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I understand the point. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the reason the Senator thinks it 
is undesirable to fix the minimum of 150,000 provided for by 
the House 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not the minimum. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is stated here in the bill to be the 
minimum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That has to do with applications for 
discharges. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The provision on page 17? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. They have to go down to 120,000 
to stay within the appropriation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the chief objection is that the bill 
as it passed the House does not provide for a minimum of 
150,000 but provides for a scaling down until you get to 120,000, 
and then coming up to 150,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If that is true, why not fix the Senate 
committee bill so that the minimum shall actually be 150,000, 
and shall not go below that, and the pay be made adequate for 
that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a matter for the judgment of 
Senators themselves. The committee thought it should not go 
below the figures that they. fixed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The objection to that, as the Senator 
states, is that it would make the unit too small? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is, the companies would be too 
small? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the cembinations of companies into 
regiments would be too small? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the appropriations were 
made so as to actually hold the number of men up to 170,900, 
instead of reducing it to 120,000, if the appropriations should 
correspond with the 150,000 provided for on page 17, does not 
the Senator think that that could be carried out without de- 
stroying the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say very candidly to the Senator 
that I think it is too far to go im one year. I really do. 

Mr. BORA. I wouid agree with the Senator from New 
York that perhaps it would be unnnecessary to do it if it were 
not for the fact that we are in a distressed condition with refer- 
ence to finances, and so forth, where we have to be drastic. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator, the Senator 
does not appreciate how drastic this bill is. 

Mr. BORAH. If think I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is savage in other items, where we 
have saved money. 
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Mr. BORAH. I know it is savage, and nothing but savagery 
will save the situation, so far as the finances of the country are 
concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the Secretary helped us in that. 

Mr. BORAH. I appreciate what the Senator has done in 
that regard. But here is the situation: We appropriated about 
$100,000,000 for the Army prior to the war, and now we are 
appropriating $335,000,000. It does seem to me, in view of the 
distressed situation in which we find ourselves with reference 
to revenue—and the revenue bills will be coming along in a 
short time—that we could afford to go down to 150,000. Of 
course, my judgment on these matters is not worth anything, 
but I think we can go much lower. But the difference could be 
very readily taken care of by increasing the appropriation. 
But to reduce it to 150,000 seems to me to be wholly within 
reason. 

I can not understand, Mr. President, how the presence or 
absence of 20,000 men in an army, while it makes a very large 
difference-in the matter of dollars and cents, would absolutely 
destroy it, demoralize it. It looks to me as if, if they did not 
feel some pride in keeping the Army up to where it is, and did 
not have a militaristic view of it, but would look more at it 
from the standpoint of the taxpayers of the country, in view 
of the fact that everything has to be cut, in view of the fact that 
everything has to be reduced, we could afford to reduce the Army 
to 150,000 men. That is my opinion in the matter. I do not 
hesitate to say that I would cut it to 100,000 without any 
hesitancy whatever, and I would feel that in doing so, while I 
was doing that which the Army men think unjust to the Army, 
I would realize that I was doing that which is supremely just 
to the taxpayers of the country, whom we must take care of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And protect. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, and protect; and the best protection in the 
world, Mr. President, for the United States right now is not a 
man in uniform, but is a contented citizenship. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not deny that, but occasionally a 
man in uniform is mightily needed. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with that; but the able Senator from 
New York stated at the last session of Congress, and I have no 
doubt stated correctly—I hope he did, because I agreed with 
him—that the only object of an Army at this time was for police 
service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I said in continental United States. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as those in Europe are concerned, we 
had better bring them home as soon as we can; but the only 
object of having an Army is fer police service, so far as con- 
tinental United States is concerned, and, of course, if we are 
going to have trouble abroad the Senator would not step for a 
moment with 170,000 men. He is folowing the rule that we 
have them for police service in continental United States—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the overseas possessions. 

Mr. BORAH. But we have the Philippine Scouts and others 
there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They are not in the $83,000,000 appro- 
priated. Their item is a separate pay item. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator has 170,000 men exclusive of 
Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. KING. And we have of marines 27,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Senator is mistaken. The 
170,000 men are inclusive. It includes 

Mr. BORAH. I read: 

Not including the Philippine Sccuts, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. BORAH. Page 17 of the bill: 

One hundred and seventy thousand enlisted men, not including Phil- 
ippine Scouts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That paragraph has no control over the 
size of the Army or its cost. That is merely the paragraph tha’: 
authorizes the Secretary of War to grant applications for 
discharges, irrespective of the provision of existing law, until 
the Army has been reduced to 170,000, exclusive of the Philip- 
pine Scouts. The appropriations which we make will pay an 
average Army of 180,000 men, including the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but how many of them are there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would be an Army reduced to a 
minimum of 165,000 men and held there. 

Mr. KING. One hundred and sixty-five thousand or one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are a little above 165,000. It is very 
difficult to say down to the last dozen how many men we are 
going to have, but the committee can tell within 1,500 up or 
down, and that is pretty close. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI should like to get the Senator to 
repeat the reason, or to correct me if I make an erroneous 
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interpretation of it. ‘The reason, then, that the House minimum 
of 150,000 is not considered sufficient is that it will compel such 
a scaling down of the units, say of the companies, that the 
Army will not be satisfactory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will net be any geod. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why will it not be any good? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I emphasize a phase of that which 
may throw a little more light on it? I do not know whether 
the Senator agrees with me about it or not, but I do not be 
lieve that the scaling down process should apply to the garri- 
son at Hawaii or the garrison at Panama er the garrison at 
Corregider. I think those garrisons should be kept at their 
present strength, and, if anything, in one er two instances 
should be somewhat increased. The scaling dc n will »e ap- 
plied to troops in the United States, and therefore will be the 
more severe proportionately to the units in the United States 
than would be the case if the scaling down were te be applied 
to the units wherever they may be. 

Under the House figures the best estimate that the War De- 


partment can give us is that when we get the Army down to | 


120,000 men in tote, including the garrisons overseas, the Sec- 
retary will not reduce the garrisons in the Philippimes, Hawaii, 
Panama, China, and Alaska to a figure less than 35,000. I 
would not urge him to do it. So, when we reduce the whole 
Army, including the 35,000 men in the insular possessions, ‘to 
120,000 men, and subtract from the 120,000 the Medical ‘Corps, 
the Quartermaster Corps, the enlisted personnel of the Ordnance 
Department, the noncombatant mechanies of the Air Service—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can not they all be reduced? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; they can not in the same ratio. 
You can not reduce the enlisted men of the Medical Corps in the 
same tatio, because you ‘still have the same hospitals to 
support. ‘ 

You can not reduce the enlisted men in the ordnance in the 
same ratio, because you still have the arsenals, and you have 
to keep them moving even at a reduced rate. You can not re- 
duce your overhead, and the particular elements which I have 
just mentioned are part of the overhead of the Army, at the 
Same rate that you reduce the enlisted men in the combat 
branches. You can not reduce the overhead much more when 
you get down to a certain figure. 

The result is that the final and last scaling down is inflicted 
upon the Infantry, the Cavalry, and the Field Artillery in the 
United States, and the best estimates are that if the House 
figure is followed we would not have over 28,000 er 24,000 com- 
bat soldiers in the entire continental United States. I think 
that is too low. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have never been able to follow the esti- 
mates in figuring out the number of men provided. I am speak- 
ing of reducing the minimum of the bill to 150,000, and I am 
net speaking now of the extreme view of bringing it down to 
the extreme of 120,000 and then restoring it, because I believe 
it ought to be at least at 150,000 minimum. I have never been 
able to see how the reduction to 150,000 minimum could so re- 
duce the units as to make them useless. I can see how officers 
might regard a small company as not such a complimentary 
command to have. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; it is not that reason. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can see how they might object to that, 
but I think that the soldiers in the United States for a large 
part of the time, in fact, almost all the time, are simply oc- 
cupying quarters and having a few drills. That is their busi- 
ness year in and year out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator means that that is his con- 
struction of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘That is what they do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to take the Senator to an 
Army post and let him live there six months and watch them. 
He would have a very different conception of their duties. 
Living in quarters and attending a few drills sounds splendid, 
but let the Senator try it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what other duties 
they have? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Attending the few drills is quite an 
item when the drills are going on nearly all day every day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why are they more difficult with a few 
men in the company than if the company were full? My point 
is this, if the Senator will permit me: The men that we hold 
here in the service in peace times in nine cases out of ten for 
almost all the time during the whole year do nothing except 
remain as a potential power for the United States to use in case 
it is necessary, and I am not able to see why during that time 
it ean not be skeletonized down to the minimum provided in the 
House bill. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. They cease being a potential power 
then. That is the answer. 

Mr. HITCHOOCK. Why would they cease being a potortial 
power then? They would still be ia company. It would net 
have as many men im it, of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. it would be just half as good a corm- 
pany if it had only halfas many men. A company of infantry- 
men, for example, are not confined solely to the use of the rifie. 
The men are traimed in several different methods of warfare as 
infantrymen. 

A company of modern infantry is divided inte plateons and 
sections. ‘One section is the rifle grenade section, specially 
trained not only im the use of tthe rifle in its ordinary usage 
but also in the handling of the rifle grenade which is attached 
to the-rifle. Another section is composed of bomb ‘throwers 
who use ‘the grenade. Another group in the company, or quite 
a considerable group, have the automatic rifle, the famous light 
3rowning. 

Unless you have your company large enough toe contain an 
effective number of the different elements which must be used 
in combat, you have not got a- company. It takes some time to 
build wp the esprit and teanrwork in a company of infantry. 
If Congress intervenes and tears the company all to pieces by 
taking 40 per cent of its men away from it, the rest of the men 
will know perfectly well they are not a company of infantry. 
They are a squad of men whose time will be devoted to doing 
fatigue duty. 

I have always traveled upon the conviction that we main- 
tained an Army because we thought an Army was necessary., in 
some measure at least, to defend the United States. I further 
entertained the conviction that the defense of the United States 
is something which may require fighting; in ofher words, an 
Army is a thing ‘built and trained to fight, and if we reduce and 
skeletonize the units inside of that Army to’such a low strength 
that they can not perform the military functions assigned to 
those units, then we have not got an Army that can fight, and 
that is all there is to it. I would rather have an Army of 2 
divisions at war strength than an Army of 10 divisions at one- 
tenth war strength. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state the strength of a 
company in the present organization? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. About 200, war strength. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean the present strength. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are two strengths ordinarily dis- 
cussed, the peace strength and the war strength. The peace 
strength is considered the lowest strength at which a company 
could be effective; and that, as I understand it, though I have 
not the figures with me, is to-day a little over 100 men. The 
war strength is 200 men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What would be the strength of a com- 
pany under the bill which the Senator is advocating? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By the combination of some units, as 
they will have to do under our bill, it is hoped that the strength 
of the Infantry companies can remain in the neighborhood of 
100 men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What would be the strength of a company 
under the provisions of the House bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think there weuld be a bit 
over 55. 

Mr. BORAH. If it was kept at 150,000 men, it could not make 
such a great difference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should have to make a guess qt it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose it is 75 men. In the past we 
have had many companies of 75 men, approximately. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is before we had the automatic 
rifles, the grenades, and the rifle grenades. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not conceive of the necessity of 
dividing them up te specialize in that way, and of saying to 
John Smith, “ You can practice with nothing except grenades.” 
Why can not the whole company do all these things and learn 
about all of them? Why is it necessary to divide them imte 
such impossible units? If you have 75 men in the company, 
you certainly have a unit that can act and is mobile. I can 
understand that officers might prefer to have specialized experts 
and te have larger commands, but I can net see any practical 
reason for it. 

J supposed when the Senator teok the floor that he was <.ing 
to say the Army would be inadequate to perform its military 
duties ; that it could net be decreased in our foreign possessions, 
and that we could net police the United States; but i: tead of 
that he practically bases his entire presentation mpon the argu- 
ment that the units would not be large eneugh te be effective. 
Those units would be as large as they were before the war. 
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There would be approximately 75 men in the company. I think 
there would be more than that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The men in the companies before the 
War numbered more than 75. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to ask the Senator from New York 
how many soldiers we have now in Panama? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I think we have in the neighborhood of 
9,000 at present. 
Mr. DIAL. I was told some time ago by a soldier from there 


that they had so many that they were in each other’s way, and 
that we ought to take half of them and bring them back here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator ought to bring that soldier 
before the Committee on Military Affairs and let him tell that 
story. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are 8,280 in Panama. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You can find soldiers and civilians who 
will teil you almost anything. 

Mr. KING. And officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes 


Mr. DIAL. it had been my hope and understanding that in 
view of the amount we recently donated to Colombia,, there 


would be no further need for the further maintenance of any 
troops in Panama. 

My. WADSWORTH. It is the settled policy and plan of the 
War Department to increase that number. To what figure I do 
not know, but I think it will go well above 10,000. I think the 
Senator will recall there are about 14,000 in Hawaii. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In Hawaii there are 14,971. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And about 16,000 in the Philippines 
and in China, including the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Sixteen thousand five hundred and eighty- 
six, and in China there are 1,311. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator taken into account the 
probability that all the soldiers in Europe will be brought home 
atter the peace resolution is agreed to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They, of course, are included in the 
figures of the total strength of the Army. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They would be available for 
the United States after that happy event occurred. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They would if they are returned. The 
Military Committee has no information as to whether they are 
to be returned or not. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Nebraska said after the 
peace resolution is agreed to. That likely will not be during the 
life of the pending bill, judging from the way we are progressing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are about 15,000 enlisted men, I 
think, with officers in Germany. 


service in 


Mr. FLETCHER. There are 14,216 men and officers in Ger- 
many. Altogether, outside of the United States, there are 


58,423 officers and men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as the troops who are in 
Germany have just been mentioned, I desire to remind the 
Senate that all expenses of every kind and description incurred 
by and for the troops in Germany, including pay of officers and 
men, are a charge against the German Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, since the Senator 
York has mentioned that 


from New 





Mr. WADSWORTH. May I continue my statement? 
Mr. BORAH. Yes. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the money collected from 


the German Government is turned into the Treasury of the 
United States. This bill, however, has to carry on its face the 
appropsiations for the pay, subsistence, clothing, and all of the 
incidental expenses of the troops on the Rhine. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How was the obligation imposed upon 
Germany to pay the expense of maintaining the American Army 
in Germany? Was it done by agreement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it was under the terms of the armi- 
stice, which was entered into on November 11, 1918. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was not done by the treaty? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course not. We are not parties to 
the treaty. 

I wish to put into the Recorp a statement of the account with 
the German Government. The German debt on account of 
American troops on the Rhine a short time ago aggregated 
$278,000,000. The Germans have paid in cash $37,000,000 on 
account. The last information which the committee received 
was that Gen. Allen, the American commander, has received 
assurances of some additional payments in the very near 
future, or has already received payments in settlement of some 
special accounts having to do with the support of our troops. 
I have here, and I shall later ask permission, as a part of my 
remarks, to insert in the Recorp a statement of the German 
account. 
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Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the German Government 
owes the United States about $250,000,000 on account for the 
maintenance of the Army on the Rhine? Of course, the fact 
that the German Government pays that is of some moment; 
but, at the same time, it ought not to be a justification for keep- 
ing the troops in Europe. We are deeply interested in the Ger- 
man Government getting back on an economic basis and doing 
business, and one of the reasons why it has been unable to do so 
is because of the keeping of troops there unnecessarily. I want 
to ask the Senator from New York who fixes the salary of our 
officers who are with the Army on the Rhine? Is their salary 
the same as they would draw if they were in the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. We do not let the German 
Government fix the salaries of our officers. 

Mr. KING. But they are paid 10 per cent more for over- 
seas service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, there is added 20 per cent 
to the salaries of the enlisted men and 10 per cent to the sala- 
ries of the officers on account of their foreign service. 

Mr. BORAH. I supposed that we fixed their salaries; but 
I desire to ask, Is the salary the same as that which they would 
receive if in the United States with the additional ae on 
account of foreign service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire first to put into the Recorp the 
statement to which I have referred. I have here a recapitula- 
tion of the cost of the American army of occupation from De- 
cember, 1918, but before putting it into the Recorp it may be of 
interest to some Senators to understand in what period of this 
occupation the greater part of the cost which is imposed upon 
Germany was incurred. 

When first we went into German occupied territory we went 
in with a complete field army of seven, eight, or nine divisions ; 
at any rate, it was the Third Army, and it embraced a large 
force. They were there for a few months, and then we began 
bringing the troops home. That force is now reduced, and it 
Was reduced many months agod, to about 14,000 men. The 
greater part of the cost was incurred in thé first six or seven 
months; the cost which has been incurred during the last 12 
or 15 months constitutes comparatively a small portion of the 
total owed to us by the German Government. 

Mr. President, I ask at this point to insert in my remarks the 
statement to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

Recapitulation of cost of the American army of occupation from 




















December, 1918. 
Credit account | Miscellaneous 
Poriod | Total charges armistice | credits account ents 
ne | for period. funds of Government St ian. 
received. sales. 
a ee a a 
Dec. 18, 1918- 
June 30, 1919... ..|$216, 832, 123. 29 | $20,610,085. 60 |.........eeeeeee $187, 222, 036. 69 
July 1, 1919-Mar. 
ee: 59, 235, 487. 51 4, 728, 093. 69 _&, 670,978. 49 51, 836, 415. 33 
WO esc 276, 087,610. 80 





34, 338, 180. 29 2,670, 978.49 | 239, 058, 452. 02 


Cost of American section, interallied Rhineland commission. 














| Credit Excess 
account dollar} amount 
Period Total charges} and mark drawn 
“ | for period. exchange duri 
received from) period by 
| Germany. | I.A.R. H.C, 
1 ood ica slicenie edge ail xt 
May 1, 1919-Mar. 31, 1921................ | $267,178.17 | $290, 504. 20 $23, 326. 03 





Costs of army and American section, interallied Rhineland high commis- 
sion. 


GRAND TOTALS, 


Total charges for period .. .....-..-+0<0s-en0s-secsesecsssopecsosesces $276, 334, 788. 97 
Credit account armistice funds received...............2.ceeeceeeenee 34, 628, 684. 49 
Miscellaneous credits account of Government sales.................. 9 670, 978. 49 
Balance im United Otateta ss. dissin etsy ees bisa sade Seal 239; 035, 125. 99 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wanted to ask the Senator if he has 
taken into his account or if the War Department have taken 
into account the probability that the 14,000 men who are now 
in Germany can probably soon be added to the forces in the 
United States which are at the disposal of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have not. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, this appropriation bill is made 
up on the theory that those 14,000 men will not be available 
for service over here at all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think that is the correct 
outlook? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator think, now when 
we are trying to reduce the Army to a minimum, when he makes 
the argument that there is difficulty in doing that because of 
the necessity of providing for needs of the country, that we 
ought to take into account the probability that we shall have 
14,000 men soon available for what we may call police duty in 
the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To answer that question, I should have 
to know, and so, I think, would all of us, what the President 
and the State Department are going to do in the matter of the 
foreign relations of the United States. That matter does not 
come before the Military Affairs Committee. The Secretary 
of War was asked about it, and he informed us that that was a 
matter which he could not discuss; that it was not within his 
jurisdiction; that he merely felt called upon to tell the com- 
mittee what the needs of the Army were. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very well. Does the Senator think that 
after the United States has reached a status of peace with 
Germany as the result of a joint resolution of Conyress ap- 
proved by the President, we can by any means keep those 14,000 
men in Germany? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not prepared to discuss that 
question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a matter that hardly needs any 
argument or opinion from the Secretary of War. It goes with- 
out saying that when we reach a condition of peace with Ger- 
many those troops must be brought home and can be added to 
the American establishment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not agree with the Senator at all. 
That would involve a discussion of the terms of the Knox reso- 
lution, which, in my humble judgment, retains for the United 
States the right to keep troops in the occupied territory. 

Mr. KING. I want to express my dissent from the position 
taken by my esteemed friend from Nebraska and to express 
my unqualified assent to the statement made by the Senator 
from New York. I feel that I have to differ from my friend 
from Idaho. I feel that it is the duty of the United States, in 
the circumstances, to maintain troops in Europe, and I heartily 
approve of the course pursued by President Harding in retain- 
ing American troops in Europe. I think it would be cowardly 
for us to withdraw from Europe under the situation there 
obtaining. We have obligations there; we have rights there; 
and I think that the Military Affairs Committee have acted 
wisely in formulating this bill with the understanding that the 
conditions in Europe may require some American troops there 
for an indefinite period. I make no complaint because the bill 
takes that factor into account. 

Mr. President, just a word or two with respect to another 
phase of this measure. May I inquire of the Senator from 
New York if he has any information as to the mental processes 
of the House committee, and if he can tell us how they reached 
the conclusion that 120,000 men as a minimum would be an 
Army capable of functioning and discharging the duties of the 
Army as a fighting unit? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I remind the Senator that the 
House committee did not reach any such conclusion? The 
House committee reported to the House of Representatives an 
appropriation of $83,000,000 for the pay of enlisted men—just 
what the bill as reported by the Senate committee does—but 
the House itself, over the protest of the House committee, 
adopted amendments cutting it to $72,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, Mr. President, the question of the Senator 
from Utah should simply be changed to an inquiry as to the 
mental processes of the House instead of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not feel competent to speculate in 
such a wild field. 

Mr. BORAH. There is this consideration to be taken into 
account: While, of course, I would not for a moment disparage 
the honorable body of which I am a Member, there has to be 
taken into consideration the fact that the House is elected every 
two years, and consequently, perhaps, has a keener knowledge 
of just how those who are going to vote are feeling in these 
days. It is a matter which may well, at the present juncture, 
enter into the situation, not for the. mere purpose of remaining 
in office, but I think that the tax-paying publie ought to be con- 
sidered as well as the morale of the Army. Both must greatly 
suffer in the present situation in which we find ourselves, but 


I do not think that the Army ever gives any consideration to 
anything except the Army. It is natural that it should not do so. 
The Army is its business; it does not think anything about 
the taxpayers. The man who has been trained in the Army 
would consider it more or less a disparagement of his intellect 
and his standing to talk to him about a project being curtailed 
because it would cost something. The Army naturally is 
trained to look at the other side of the question entirely. 

Somebody must look at it from the side of the taxpayer; and 
my opinion is that by reason of the frequency with which 
the House has to return to its constituency they, perhaps, 
have a keener sense of what the people are thinking of than 
have we. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I make one further observation? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The observation I am about to make, 
of course, must not be construed as a reflection in any manner 
upon the other body, but I am inclined very strongly to be- 
lieve that when the House voted for the amendment in the 
face of the protest of the committee they—not all of them, but 
a great many—thought that they were voting for an Army re- 
duced to 150,000 men and held there. They were not; there was 
a misunderstanding there, it is very evident. 

Mr. BORAH.. We could very easily change ‘this bill so that 
it would provide an Army of 150,000 men and leave it at that 
number. All we would have to do would be to change the fig- 
ures in the appropriation. 

Mr. LENROOT. At that point, Mr. President, the bill car- 
ries $83,000,000 for the pay of the enlisted men of the Army. 
The estimate of the War Department for a minimum of 150,000 
men was $82,879,000—almost the exact amount proposed to be 
appropriated by the bill. The amount appropriated will pay 
a larger number of men by reason of the repeal of the reenlist- 
ment bonus provision; but there was, according to the estimate 
of the War Department—ihe estimate upon which I acted— 
the idea that this appropriation would provide substantially 
for a minimum of 150,000 men, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator from Wisconsin 
have in mind a minimum of 150,000, exclusive of the Philippine 
Scouts? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The appropriation will provide for a 
minimum of about 167,000 men, inclusive of the Philippine 
Scouts. We are so close together that very few people can see 
the difference. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there no accurate estimate as to what appro- 
priation would be necessary to provide for an Army of 150,000 
men and hold it there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is. 

Mr. BORAH. What is that amount? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Wisconsin has just 
stated it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amount is $82,879,000. 

Mr. BORAH. One other question: If this bill should provide 
for 150,000 men, and the Army were to be held there, the ques- 
tion of the amount could be changed even in conference, could 
it not, to correspond to the necessary number determined upon? 
Although we should not change the figure here, it would be a 
matter for the conferees, would it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The figure arrived at in conference 
must be between the figures of the House and the Senate bills, 
respectively? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. If, however, the bill carries the 
amount which the Senate committee has recommended, but pro- 
vides that the Army shall be fixed at 150,000 men and remain 
there, then we would have the figures between the two amounts 
and the conferees could agree upon the amount necessary for an 
Army of 150,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We could. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Idaho whether 
he contemplated in that reduction that there should be a per- 
emptory fixing of the number at 150,000 or that it should reach 
that minimum level by the precess of expiration of enlistments, 
if I have made myself clear? _ 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I had assumed from what the Senator 
from New York has said that if we should immediately reduce 
it we would have to violate the contract of enlistment, and 
so forth, which I am not advocating. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the chairman of the committee take 
the position that we can not by law authorize the reduction 
without violating the contract of enlistment? I grant that there 
is no law now to permit the Secretary to do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I think we can by law. 
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Mr. LENROOT. But with the provision of the Borah amend- 

ment, I take it, directing the Secretary to reduce the Army to 
the amount of the appropriation, that would be sufficient au- 
thority for the Secretary to discharge arbitrarily as many as 
might be necessary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, I did not pretend that we could not 
pass an act directing the arbitrary discharge of a soldier; but 
without the passage of such an act the Secretary of War has 
no right to do it, and I hope no such act ever will be passed. 

Mr. KING. Let me inquire of the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether he feels that it would be fair to the men who have 
enlisted, say, for two years or three years to separate them 
from the service by legislation before the expiration of their 
terms? 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as the men are concerned I do not 
think there would be any unfairness, because their contracts of 
enlistment provide for two years or ‘three years, as the case 
may be, unless sooner discharged. 

Mr. KING. I was expressing no opinion. I simply wanted 
to get the view of the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. But with the provision of the Borah amend- 
ment coupled with the other provision with reference to resig- 
nations reducing the number to 170,000 men, it should be recog- 
nized that those are two distinct propositions. It is not a re- 
duction of the Army to 170,000 men; it is merely a provision 
that applications for discharge shall be granted until the Army 
is reduced to 170,000 men. Then the Secretary of War will not 
be compelled or authorized to grant applications; but we might 
give him arbitrary power to discharge to a lower number than 
the 170,000 men fixed in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from New York whether, in estimating the difference in expense 
between an average army of 150,000 and the number provided 
by the House bill, which reduces it to 120,000, the cost of send- 
ing the discharged soldiers home has been taken into considera- 
tion, and also the pay when a man is enlisted and sent to his 
regiment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President; that was discussed 
in the committee. I had not discussed it on the floor. If the 
House appropriation should prevail and the Army should be 
reduced to 120,000 men at the end of the fiscal year, then, of 
course, right away, if the House still agreed to the proposition 
that the Army should be really 150,000 men, you would have 
to recruit 30,000 men, with all the expense of recruiting and 
new uniforms and transportation and equipment, and you 
would spend some millions right there in getting the Army 
back to 150,000 men, which apparently was the intention of 
most of the Members of the House anyway. I do not agree 
with the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho; but the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho to the effect that the Army 
shovld be reduced to 150,000 men and held there is far differ- 
ent from the provision of the House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have included in 
the Recorp a table bearing on the subject we have just been 
discussing. 

There being no objection, the table referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Estimated average enlisted strength of the Army during the fiscal year 


1922, based upon losses by expiration of term of service and other 
normal causes and no original enlistments. 





Strength. | Decrease. | stonths, 


1921. 
Cf eee ee ee | 12 
SEE Mhaxoncesnkstyes cockecttebanetesseuntenenise | 208, 100 7,285 11.5 
Mile! hci d.cdcccudeus woos taka ceaetaeeRtaabetes | 200, 830 7,270 10.5 
Sr 195, 031 5, 799 9.5 
Uf eT rn ee 189, 240 5, 791 8.5 
SN: WRK bbb2 60h aba nen Sie detnedsee ten eieee seal 182,050 7,190 7.5 
BD. Thy noes edaan sap bnananchane ban anusveeaenes 174, 252 7, 798 6.5 

1922. 
BBs nck nckps Scere ebae ee aaean tina he nee 166, 489 7, 783 5.5 
BS WB. 3c cine bc tose ce EL LE 161,837 4) 632 4.5 
RR ccicaiwe svn ossuchhpesneagessteveneesteres 158, 227 3, 610 3.5 
DU Mickivavnpspesastesneeaannaoueremesasaeline ! 147, 202 11,025 2.5 
RNIN ss ste en cee oe 135, 945 117257 1.5 
PU Biss okies decbcbheduatceeccededeeede 126, 516 9, 429 5 








Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the reason I suggested that the 
Army be reduced to 150,000 and held there is because I know 
that it could not be reduced below that number. The votes can 
not be had to do it. It was not expressing my view of it. What 
I would do would be to reduce it to 100,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That, of course, would require the ar- 
bitrary discharge of thousands of men. 
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Mr. BORAH. Of course, I did not mean that I would reduce 
it to 100,000, except in the process of the expiration of their 
service, and so forth. Since the Senator from Wisconsin has 
stated the terms of the enlistment, I am not so sure that we 
would not have the right to do so; but I should not want to 
have the appearance of violating a contract, and for that reason 
I would only reduce it in accordance with the terms for which 
the bill already provides. 

Mr. President, I want to say just a word—because I have 
no desire to delay this bill—as to why I am going, if I can get 
an opportunity, to vote at least to hold down the Army to 
150,000 men, and possibly, if I get an opportunity, to reduce it 
below that number. 

The whole question turns upon the proposition of the safety 
of the security which we will have if we reduce it to 150,000, 
or should reduce it below that. As I understand, the Army of 
150,000 or an Army of 175,000 are, in the opinions of those who 
advocate them, respectively, simply estimated at that figure 
because they believe that that amount is necessary for police 
purposes. No one would stop with an Army of 150,000 or 170,000 
if we contemplated difficulty with a foreign power. Even if 
we contemplated a difficulty with Mexico, we would not be 
satisfied with an Army of 170,000 men or 150,000. We are 
maintaining an Army at a figure which we think will be 
sufficient, as it were, to police the situation in the United States, 
to keep order, ¢s it were, and so forth. 

Permit me td say, in passing, that the action of the President 
of the United States with reference to West Virginia leads 
me to believe that this administration will not utilize the 
United States Army quite so often for police purposes, which 
I most heartily indorse. I do not see why we need an Army 
above 100,000 or 120,000 men, at most, merely for police pur- 
poses. 

I recognize the strength of the argument made by the Senator 
from New York as to a speedy change of the entire Army 
situation, and I do not undertake to controvert it. I admit 
for the purpose of this debate, as he states it, that it would have 
to a certain extent a bad effect upon the morale of the Army; 
but, Mr. President, there is the morale of the entire community 
of the United States, in which we are very deeply interested 
at this time; and I am very certain that unless we can find some 
way by which to reduce the Government’s expenditures, the 
morale of the citizenship of the United States is going to be 
very badly impaired in the next few years. I am very certain 
that it is in a very unfortunate condition now, and it is for 
that reason and for no other that I seem to be persistent in try- 
ing to curtail expenditures to a point to which I believe we 
can curtail them and yet be within the line of security and 
perfect safety. 

The President in his first address to Congress advised us that 
the present expenditures of the Government were unbearable ; 
that they could not be continued ; that there must be relief from 
such burdens. I am not quoting his exact language, but I am 
quoting the exact substance, the principle, of what he stated. 
The Secretary of the Treasury advised us a short time after- 
wards, after a thorough study of the matter, that while the 
Government’s expenses are shocking and unbearable, there is 
no way to reduce them within the coming years, at least, except 
through the Army and the Navy appropriations. So we have 
the matter reduced to a very simple proposition. The President 
is perfectly conscious of the situation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury states that the only way in which the relief can be 
had which the President says must be granted is through the 
reduction of the Army and the Navy. So we are in the position 
that we must say to the people of the United States, “ Your 
taxes must continue as they are, and the burden must remain 
as it is, unless we can cut savagely,” as the Senator from New 
York said, though I think he used the term inappropriately in 
that particular instance, because I do not think it was a savage 
cut. Unless we can cut savagely upon these two items, there 
is no possible relief from the great burden which the Govern- 
ment is now imposing updh the people, and it is for this 
reason, taking the words of the President and the words of his 
Secretary of the Treasury, that it seems to me that we ought 
to be willing to do even that which the Senator from New York 
Says will be the result of the cut, and that is, in a sense, to 
impair the morale of the Army. 

I call attention also, Mr. President, to the statement of Prof. 
Seligman before the Committee on Finance a few days ago. 
That is the committee which is now dealing with the complex 
and very difficult problem of how to adjust these taxes, to shift 
them from one point to another, so as to relieve the sore place 
as much as possible until the other place becomes sore, and 
how to adjust the revenues of the Government—such a dis- 
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tressing proposition, as they inform us, that it is almost im- 
possible to get started. Prof. Seligman said in his statement: 

Secretary Mellon estimates that the expenditures for the fiscal year 
1921 will be a little over five and a half billions, and for 1922 a little 
over four and a half billions. He does not, however, include in these 
estimates the postal expenditures, which, roughly speaking, amount to 
about another half billion. Our probable total expenditures may 
Sarees be put at about six billions for 1921 and at about five billions 
or as. 

I stop here to venture this opinion—I will not call it a 
prophecy, but I venture this opinion: Judging the future by 
the past, instead of being five billions for 1922 it will reach five 
and a half or six billions, and I see the items coming now which 
will cover that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. The bills which are proposed, 
the expenditures which are in contemplation and which have 
the practical indorsement of the administration and the party, 
will carry that item to five and a half or to six billion dol- 
lars. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has not included in that estimate 
the bonus. I make the prediction that the expenditures for 
1922 will exceed $7,500,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. If we include the bonys, of course. I was not 
including that. 

Prof. Seligman says: 

In view of the fact that our prewar expenditures were about one 
billion ($983,000,000 in 1914), we may agree with the Secretary in 
characterizing the outlook as “ shocking.” 

One billion in 1914 and five to six billions in 1922. 

Bad as our situation is, however, it must not be forgotten that it is 
less unsatisfactory than that of the other participants in the war, with 
the sole exception of Japan, 

But really, Mr. President, there is very little consolation in 
that fact, because the extremely bad situation in these other 
countries is visited by reflection upon this country in view of 
the fact that the large sums expended abroad are being expended 
not for purposes of reproduction and rebuilding, but for pur- 
poses of creating the instruments which do not bring prosperity 
or contentment. Again says Prof. Seligman: 


This is all the more obvious as the Secretary’s figures represent only 
the probable minimum of expenditures, Unless the very greatest care 
is exercised the expenditures will be considerably larger. It may be 
interesting to rearrange and complete the estimates in the Secretary’s 
table in order to see at a glance where any important retrenchment is 
possible. 


Then he gives the figures, as follows: 
{In millions.] 
















































































| 1921 1922 
Military $568 
Gs cpu cdadseudécidbvunhuvisscancedabticgunbicen 543 
1,785} 1,111 
DG aisct ce tedobass Cow dot ee See sksTive Wek cdaebecdeitatleccese 975 | 975 
Se Od cdi tiles pUINSe snd ccbe aashdedihecdbdsRedeedtiewited 283 265 
| L cnaeimaaiinas 
1,258 1,240 
CIS ND a visa a Sijais ddk 6 oat ndnecidsdadaddvedawescdqhediatue 233 262 
BUPONE  S 5 ctdvcccivees Sevan bekbadocnbcnacdevivdcadtedbleaeeebavts 272 265 
505 527 
ERs. édinda'end saree Shenson saqysds sodeldpesehend dheasequasabecd 804 545 
IE MI a ic valves c condevicdscudgudssccucshedeeteensascnantes 103 124 
907 669 
4,405 3,547 
Ii ais on ihhin's a tek nist hae oes sabieksereenthae hie singeuce ond 467 495 
Public debt redemption (excluding sinking fund, as above). i 343 285 
IEE CIIIIINO os once cuccatasccscccoscacndphbesacndbace 854 834 
6,069 5,161 


Reducing the above table to rough figures in billions, it would come 
out something like this: 


— 














Military and naval expenditures. ................20----+ ée 
Interest and amortization of debt .. 
Insurance and pensions. ........... 
Railroad and shipping....... 
Retirement of the debt ........ 
Wee NUE o's <ulbdch we bebdnndcbsbe'e ccs 
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Prof. Seligman continues: 


In other words, virtually the entire increase of the budget, as will be 
evident from the first five items, is due to the war; and whereas in 
future years we may expect a diminution in the expenditures for rail- 
roads and shipping, it is obvious that the only possible retrenchment of 
any serious consequence is in the military and naval rubric. Unless a 
policy of ruthless reduction in the appropriations for these purposes is 
followed by the present Congress, we must even be prepared for an 
additional half billion of outlay. . 

At the time that Prof. Seligman made that statement he was 
making it not upon the savings which the Senate committee had 
made by reason of reducing the large estimates which had been 
made but he was making it at a time when the bills had been 
reported both from the Committee on Naval Affairs and from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and he had in contemplation 
evidently the necessity of cutting these appropriations as they 
had been reported. He continued: 

Only to the extent that future years will bring our military and 
naval expenditures down to the prewar figures of about a half a billion 
will any notable reduction in taxation be at all possible. Compared 
with the huge figures that will surely be needed for interest and 
amortization, for insurance and pensions, and for the War and Navy 
Departments, the amount of possible savings in the ordinary expenses 
of government is insignificant. The two immediate problems of policy 
which loom large from the fiscal point of view are thus a retardation 
in the tempo of debt payment and a slashing of the Army and Navy 
expenses. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have seen the statement, 
but I do not know whether it is true or not, as to the per- 
centage of the cost of war in comparison with the total ex- 
penses of the. Government. Has the Senator made an esti- 
mate of what percentage of the money raised by taxes goes for 
war purposes—what percentage of this five or six billion goes 
for war purposes? 

Mr. BORAH. Ninety-three per cent for wars past and wars 
anticipated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have seen the figure stated at 93 per 
cent. But how is it now? 

Mr. BORAH. That is what it is now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ninety-three per cent? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of this five or six billion, 93 per cent goes 
for war purposes? 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely it. 

Mr. KING. Past, present, and future. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so. In other words, if we should 
cut out the entire 7 per cent, upon which we run the Govern- 
ment of the United States, aside from these other items, we 
would only reduce the estimates, so far as the taxpayers are 
concerned, a comparatively small fraction. The 93 per cent of 
itself can not be reduced very much, except in two items. We 
can not reduce pensions, and we can not reduce those other items 
with respect to the interest upon war debts, and such things as 
that. There are only two items which we can reduce, as the 
professor said, and that is in the expenditures for the Army and 
the expenditures for the Navy. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have not reduced the Navy appropria- 
tions any. 

Mr. BORAH. Not yet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may be of interest for me to inter- 
ject. the observation here that the so-called 1916 program for 
the Army has been completely abandoned. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and perhaps the Senator from New York 
sometimes supposes that the Senator from Idaho is seeking to 
criticize the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. I am not. 
In fact, in view of the action of some other committees, the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs has shown a proper 
spirit. I have not any doubt at all but what the able chairman 
and the members of that committee are just as anxious to re- 
lieve the taxpayers of this country as Iam. I am assuming to 
myself no particular virtue in that respect whatever. I simply 
differ with them as to the point to which we can go. I conceive 
that it is possible to reduce the Army. We can save at least 
$25,000,000 and I believe we could save $70,000,000 in that item, 
and I want to say that in my judgment there could not any- 
thing take place here in the Senate which would inspire with 
more confidence for the future the citizenship of this country 
than to see the Congress of the United States really cut in 
regard to these expenditures. We know that business is dis- 
couraged and industry is demoralized, that there are 5,000,000 
men out of employment, and if there is anything needed to en- 
courage them it is to know that the Congress of the United 
States is endeavoring to reach them in every possible way and 
relieve their burdens. It is the morale of the people out 
through the country we must take into consideration as well 
as the morale of the Army of the United States. We will need 
a much less Army for police purposes in this country during 
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the next 10 years if we relieve the people from taxation than 
we will if we do not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator what number of 
fighting men he thinks we would require at all times in conti- 
nental United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not building this Army on 

the theory of fighting men in the United States for the next five 
years. 
” Mr. FLETCHER. My idea of fighting men is men who can 
handle guns and actually do combat service when called upon 
to do it, not counting the roustabouts and civilians, the men 
who do not fight and can not fight and never expect to fight, 
but real combat men, and that sort of thing, the kind of men 
who are depended on to actually do the combat work in case of 
trouble. How many does the Senator think we ought to have 
of those men in continental United States at all times? 

Mr. BORAH. I have said that if I had my way about it, I 
would reduce the Army, commissioned men and all, to 100,000 
men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If you had an Army of 126,000 men you 
would have just about 25,000 fighting men in the United States 
proper—just about 25,000. 

Mr. BORAH. How many do you have in the United States 
under the present figures? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Between fifty and sixty thousand, alto- 
gether. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President, in all candor, 25,000 or 
30,000 men, so far as carrying on aby war with any foreign 
Government is concerned, or repelling a foreign foe, would 
be worth just as much to us as 50,000. We could not, in 
other words, depend upon that sized Army for such a purpose. 
But I have no doubt but that for the purpose of policing this 
country we can have better police regulation by reducing taxes 
than we can by having soldiers to guard the country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In other words, the Senator believes 
that if there were no police necessities at all we would not have 
to have any Army in the continental United States? It seems 
to me that is where he is driving. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that- the Senator's belief? 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, I might say that the Senator 
has reduced it to 50,000; I would reduce it to 25,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the theory that the 50,000 is no bet- 
ter than the 25,000 for any purpose of actual combat? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so, if it is combat with a foreign foe; 
and if.it is merely keeping order at home, then reduction of 
taxes will do more for order and law than soldiers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By the same argument, the 25,000 is no 
better than 5,000 for actual combat, and where do we get—down 
to zero? 

Mr. BORAH. I arrive at the same destination exactly at 
which the Senator from New York arrives. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No;.the Senator does not. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, I do; precisely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I can not see where the Senator 
is going. 

Mr. BORAH. Because for foreign service or repelling a for- 
eign foe the Senator’s army is no better than mine. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do not call it “ the Senator’s army.” I 
would not have anything like that, 

Mr. BORAH. Senators refer to my army. I feel that I have 
just as much right to refer to the Senator’s army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York has some 
regard for, the training feature of the Army, I think it is a 
wise thing to have at least 50,000 soldiers in the United States 
thoroughly trained. 

Mr. BORAH. Why does the Senator say 50,000? Why does 
he not say 75,000 or 100,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is twice as wise to have 
50,000 as 25,000, 

Mr. BORAH. And the Senator to be really wise would have 
500.000, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not think we need that many. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly so. Where is the line of demarca- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The line of demarcation is drawn with 
comnron sense. 

Mr. BORAH. Nobody has any common sense except the 
Military Affairs Committee and the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. The Senator is imputing 
thoughts to me which I do not entertain, If the Senator will 
indulge me just a moment, I do not mean to interrupt his state- 
ment—— 

Mr. BORAH. Not at all. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has talked about the 
Army being for nothing but police purposes. I do not agree 
with that. If that assumption of his were correct, then we 
would not need a Regular Army. What is the use of it? Other 
sorts of persons can do police work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many National Guard have we? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ninety-eight thousand to-day in the 
National Guard; some excellent, some good, some mediocre. 
Some of the units are very, very new. Within a year or two 
they will be very good. 

Mr. REED. I sent the Senator an inquiry just a moment 
ago about that, but since the question has been answered as to 
that item, let me ask the Senator if the National Guard are 
not now rapidly increasing, being rapidly recruited, and their 
efficiency greatly increased? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should say that the rate of increase 
is moderately rapid and very healthy. I would rather have it 
slow and healthy than rapid and unhealthy. The guard is 
certainly on a much better basis than ever before. I will be 
perfectly frank to say to the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Idaho that when the guard is built up in ac- 
cordance with the ideas which the committee had which drew 
the Army reorganization act, into a splendid force of trained 
citizens, you can reduce your Regular Army. It is going to take 
two or three years to do it, and then we can reduce the Regu- 
lar Army again, but I do insist that the Regular Army has some 
functions other than as policemen, I think they are the nucleus 
of training for whatever foree we have to defend this country. 

Mr. BORAH. I was taking the Senator’s statement in the 
debate made at the last session of Congress, which I thought 
was a very wise statement, that the only object of maintaining 
an Army at this time was for police purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator did not make the state- 
ment in those terms, by any means, 

Mr. BORAH. I will endeavor to get the statement before 
the debate ends and read it into the Recorp, so that I will 
not misstate the Senator. But I gave particular attention to 
his statement, and I quote him in substance. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to ask the Senator from New York 
if it is not a fact that a very large percentage of the present 
National Guard as formed and in the process of development 
is being formed out of soldiers who saw service during the 
last war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true as to the commissioned 
officers of the Guard, but not as to the enlisted men, so far as 
Iny information goes. Most of the enlisted men are new. Most 
of the officers are veterans. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President, there has been a creat 
change of view in regard to what sized Army is necessary, 
We have been constantly reducing it, and those who urged a 
reduction a year and a half ago were looked upon then as being 
somewhat unreasonable, but we have now gotten down to the 
point for which we were contending a year and a half ago. So 
I think, Mr. President, that there are many things which enter 
into our opinion in regard to this, and that which is not re- 
garded aS common sense to-day by some may be regarded as 
common sense to-morrow. For that reason I venture to make 
some suggestions at this time which do not seem to be based 
upon common sense. 

I wish to ask our Republican friends on this side of the Cham- 
ber what are you going to do about the question of economy? 
What is your program? What is your plan? There is no pro- 
vision anywhere for reducing expenses or reducing taxes, 
There is no program to that effect. If you do not cut the Army 
appropriations and the Navy appropriations, where are you 
going to reduce? I do not see any member of the Finance 
Committee here except the honorable Member from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Starmmons], but I should like to know, in view of the 
constant discussion of the question upon the part of Republican 
leaders that the taxes now are unbearable and that they must 
be reduced, when and where they are going to reduce them? 
Where is the program? 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a Democrat to reply? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so. 

Mr, KING. If the Democrat quotes a Republican, will the 
Senator permit the Democrat to reply? 
~ Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. One of the distinguished members of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor], stated 
in taking testimony before the committee when a Mr. Miller 
was being interrogated only a few days ago, that instead of 
there being a reduction in taxation the taxes would be in- 
creased. Mr. Miller expressed his regret that there could not be 
a reduction of taxation and the senior Senator from Utah ex- 
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pressed his regret that there could be no reduction, but there 
seemed to be an absolute concurrence of opiréon that there 
would be none. The senior Senator from Utah stated that there 
would be an increase. So I say to my Republican friend from 
Idaho that his party not only will not reduce taxation and not 
produce economies, but will increase taxation and will increase 
the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not the kind of doctrine I wanted to 
hear, but I am afraid it is true. 

Said the New York Herald of June 3—I could quote many 
other papers, but I quote the Herald because it has been giving 
particular attention to this matter, and I presume is not un- 
friendly to the administration, and is certainly entitled to 
speak to the Republican leaders, as it did its full share in put- 
ting them in power: 

The one outstanding lesson of the series of articles which the New 
York Herald is publishing about the Federal Government’s continued 
squander in the face of the imperative need to save is that Congress 
appropriates and the administrative spenders do not know how to 
economize. They do not know how to stop the waste, because they 
do not know where the waste is. 

For the present fiscal — (ending with this month) the Democratic 
heads of departments asked for $5,064,350,793, and this was hailed as 
wild extravagance. The Republican Congress cut those estimates and 
appropriated to meet the revised items $3,717,441,484, and this was 
acclaimed by the legislative body as heroic economizing. But Secre- 
tary Mellon, of the Treasury, figures that when the year closes four 
weeks from now the actual spending will have been $5,602,024,861— 

A little over $600,000,000 more than the estimates made by the 
Democratic heads of departments, which were criticized as being 
extravagant. 

If the cost of the Postal Service is added, the spendings will have 
exceeded $6,000,000,000, as against the five billions of original esti- 
mates and the three and three-quarters billions of appropriations. 

The estimates for the new fiscal year were $5,259,515,574. The ap- 
propriations (with estimates for the Army and Navy bills) have been 
$3,306,029,647. Secretary Mellon figures the actual spending, not in- 
cluding Postal Service, will be $4,565,877,033. Congress, in other 
words, went through the motion of saving for the approaching new 
fiscal year a billion and four hundred millions from the demands of the 
spenders. But without the Post Office figures the spendings will be 
three-quarters of a billion dollars more than the appropriations. With 
the postal items counted in the spendings as they were in the estimates, 
the actual spendings will be nearly a billion and a quarter of dollars 
more. 

The article then concludes by saying: 

But the plain truth about this sort of ramshackle business manage- 
ment and financial profligacy, now that revenues are growing scarcer 
and scarcer, is that unless the ‘United States Government, legislative 
and administrative, buckles down to the job of saving money instead of 
talking about it, the National Treasury will be headed for the rocks, 


and the party in control of the Government will have to face a reckon- 
ing with the public. 

I ask to have the entire article inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson of Georgia in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the New York Herald. ] 
WILD GOVERNMENT SPENDING. 

The one outstanding lesson of the series of articles which the New 
York Herald is publishing about the Federal Government’s continued 
squander in the face of the imperative need to save is that Congress 
appropriates and the administrative spenders do not know how to econo- 
mize. They do not know how to stop the waste because they do not 
know where the waste is. 

For the present fiscal year (ending with this month) the Democratic 
heads of departments asked for $5,064,350,793, and this was hailed as 
wild extravagance. The Republican Congress cut those estimates and 
appropriated to meet-the revised items $3,717,441.484, and this was 
acclaimed by the legislative body as heroic economizing. But Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury figures that when the year closes four weeks 
from now the actual spending will have been $5,602,024,861, not count- 
ing Post Office outlay, which was included in the original estimates and 
the appropriations. If the cost of the Postal Service is added, the 
spendings will have exceeded $6,000,000,000, as against the five bil- 
lions of original estimates and the three and three-quarter billions of 
appropriatidns, 

The estimates for the new fiscal year were $5,259,515,574. The ap- 
propriations (with estimates for the Army and Navy bills) have been 
$3,806,029,647. Secretary Mellon figures the actual spendings, not in- 
cluding Postal Service, will be $4,565,877,083. Congress, in other words, 
went through the motion of saving for the approaching new fiscal year 
a billion and four hundred millions from the demands of the spenders. 
But without the Post Office figures the spendings will be three-quarters 
of a billion of dollars more than the appropriations. With the postal 
items counted in the spendings as they were in the estimates, the 
actual spendings will be nearly a billion and a quarter of dollars more. 

How the Government used to appropriate and spend may be judged 
by some comparisons before the war. For 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914 
the appropriations were a little in excess of a billion dollars every year ; 
the expenditures ranged between $919,000,000 for 1910 and $1,025,- 
698,578 for 1914. 

In 1917 the appropriations were $1,625,419,995 and the expenditures 
$3,046,183,746. In 1918 the appropriations were $18,892,027,501 and 
the expenditures $21,813,356,508. In 1919 the a were 
$27,065,148,690 and the expenditures $35,129,566,706. 

Since the war the gross overspending of ap ropriations has continued, 
as explained in detail in the first part of this article. The spenders 
have spent regardless of what the Congress appropriators had given 
them to spend. Then the Congress appropriators, by means of deficiency 
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bills or other more or less secret measures to dig the spenders out, have’ 
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given them the difference under the table, so to speak, where the public 
could not see the special squander allowances or know about them 
until after they were gone and all but forgotten. 

But the plain truth about this sort of ramshackle business manage- 
ment and financial profligacy, now that revenues are growing scarcer 
and scarcer, is that unless the United States Government, legislative 
and administrative, buckles down to the job of saving money instead 
of talking about it, the National Treasury will be headed for the rocks, 
and the party in control of the Government will have to face a reckon- 
ing with the public. 


Mr. BORAH. The anxiety of the public has been lulled to a 
certain extent by the fact that we have passed a budget bill, 
and there séems to be a supposition that there will be an 
inherent power within the budget bill, within the law, operating 
separate and apart from the individuals who operate it, which 
will compel the saving of public money. Of course, the budget 
bill will be absolutely worthless unless the attitude of mind of 
Congress and the mind of the departments wholly change. The 
budget bill in and of itself is simply an instrument or a 
means in the hands of those who really desire to save—who 
propose to systematize and to save—but if our attitude of mind 
continues the same, if the departments continue to make their 
estimates, and we continue to appropirate as we have, and our 
desire to curtail is no greater than it is now, the budget system 
will be simply a delusion and a snare, and it will save not a 
dollar for the people of the United States. 

The only place where we can save is right here in these two 
bodies, the Senate and the House, by those who are elected by 
the people and sent here, and into whose command and keeping 
is given absolutely the control of the Treasury of the United 
States. No one else can save. We must ourselves make up 
our minds to the one proposition that we have simply got to 
cut these expenditures almost regardless in order to save the 
situation throughout the country, so far as the tax burdens 
are concerned. After we have done that, after we have cut 
these expenditures in so far as we dare to do, the tax burdens 
of the United States will still be so great that there will be 
plenty of complaint—and justly so—upon the part of the people. 
It is not therefore with any desire to find fault with the able 
committee which has brought in the bill, nor to challenge their 
good intentions, generally speaking, but it is with the hope 
that we will upon further reflection come to the conclusion that 
the burden rests upon us to do this. The duty is ours, and 
there is no escape from it. 

There is one other proposition which I venture to mention, as 
it has come into the discussion to-day, because it is a part really 
of the entire proposition; at least it attaches itself to the ques- 
tion which we are now discussing. It has to do with the ques- 








| tion of reducing the size of the Army, in my judgment, and re- 


ducing the size of the Navy. 
of restoring normalcy throughout the country. 
question of establishing a state of peace. 

It is now approaching three years since the armistice was 
signed. For nearly three years we have been, as a matter of 
fact, at peace with Germany, and yet at the end of nearly three 
years we are technically in a state of war with Germany. It 
is a very large item, indeed, in the question of getting back to 
normal conditions and of trade resuming its proper function 
and entering the channels through which it was formerly ac- 
customed or wont to pass. It is very much greater than the 
mere proposition of establishing a technical state of peace. It 
has to do with the entire question of the economic condition of 
the United States and of the world. 

Not only have we failed to establish a technical state of peace, 
but we have done that which in my judgment, unless we surely 
and speedily remedy our course, was most unfortunate. We 
started to do it and then have failed. If there was any one 
distinct pledge made to the people of the United States in the 
last campaign which was clear and simple in its statement, 
easily comprehended, and which apparently a vast majority of 
the people understood and indorsed, it was that as soon as the 
party asking for power should be admitted to power it would 
establish a state of peace. The President in his speech of ac- 
ceptance stated in substance that a state of peace would be 
established as soon as the Republican Congress couid pass it 
and he could attach his signature to it. 

I venture to say that there is not a man in this Chamber or 
in the House who went before the people for election who did 
not give them to understand that one of the first and speediest 
acts of the Republican Party would be to establish a state of 
peace, 

We have an overwhelming majority in the House and an 
overwhelming majority in the Senate, and the executive depart- 
ment is Republican from turret to foundation stone; and yet 
we stand before the country, we stand before the world, as un- 
able to pass a simple resolution establishing a state of peace. 


It has to do with the question 
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We have not only been criticized by the opposition press, but 
we are now being apologized for by our own press, and we 
have become the subject and butt of ridicule by the foreign 
press. The Congress of the United States is unable to formu- 
late a proposition which restores by law that which in fact 
exists. 

We are kept in a state of uncertainty and unrest, and many 
arguments are made for expenditures for this and for that, 
for the Army and for the Navy, based upon the proposition that 
the world is still restless and in a state of war. I am not 
seeking to criticize any one individual, but as the party having 
control of the Government we ought to pass a resolution of 
peace, regardless of the particular wording of. it, which will 
accomplish that which the people desire, to establish that condi- 
tion between this country and Germany. So far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, I would go further, but I shall not inject 
that into the debate at this time. When this matter reaches a 
voting point I shall undertake to get a vote upon the question 
of holding the Army at 150,000 men, not as representing my 
views, but because I realize there is no possible chance to do 
anything further. I would, had I the power, reduce it to 100,000 
and feel that in doing so I would be rendering a great service 
to the people of our country and not endangering their safety 
or security in the least. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have a great deal 
of sympathy with the statements made by the Senator from 
Idaho. I agree with him entirely that the crying need at the 
present time is establishing the cost of this Government upon 
an economical basis. But I do not think that this effort to save 
approximately $3,000,000 is the practical way to do it, as far 
as the cost of the Army is concerned. 

IT admit that I was startled with the estimates this year of 
over $300,000,000 to maintain an Army that previous to the 
World War cost only abcut $100,000,000 or $110,000,000; but the 
situation since then has changed. We are not entirely out of 
trouble. The condition of the country is restless; it is neces- 
sary for us to maintain a certain number of troops in Germany. 
Furthermore, when the committee reviewed the entire situation 
we were also influenced by the stater- wut of the Secretary of 
War, who is better informed than we are as to the situation, 
and who urged that the Army at the present time be not re- 
duced below 175,000 men. 

The question of the size of the Army is only a matter of judg- 
ment. How many men does this country need for its national 
defense? Let me point out to the Senate that the Army is not 
only a police force but it is also a reserve to maintain law and 
order and to protect the property of the citizens of the country. 
When the World War broke out, we had a standing Army of 
102,000 men, and to-day the high taxes that we are paying are 
largely due to the false military policy which we then main- 
tained. We had no proper military organizations, and we were 
compelled to spend thirty billions where we would only have 
been compelled to spend half that had we had a proper organiza- 
tion so that we could have expanded the Army as was necessary 
for the requirements and needs of the great World War. All 
Senators know the confusion, the chaos that existed when that 
war began. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will wait until I 
shall have finished, I shall then be glad to answer any question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey declines to yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The high cost of the war was due 
largely to the fact that we had no organization. The Military 
Affairs Committee studied this question in view of the experi- 
ences we had during the war. That committee had before them 
all of the generals who fought on the other side of the ocean, 
and they also had the department chiefs before them. Then 
they framed an Army reorganization bill, based upon the theory 
that at some future time it might be necessary for this country 
again to take up arms, In order to avoid the mistakes and the 
expensive costs that were necessary during the late war, the 
Army reorganization bill was framed. It provided for certain 
machinery in order that the Army might be expanded to 
2,000,000 mev if necessary. Then it provided as a skeleton a 
minimum number of men. 

Mr. REED. How many? : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It figured on a minimum of 240,000 
men. That was the judgment of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate at that time. Am I right, I will ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The basic law authorized a maximum 
for the Regular Army of 280,000 enlisted men. It was not the 
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intention of the committee that it should be left at that number 
all the time, and it has not been. 

Mr, REED. But the recommendation of the Military Affairs 
Committee was for 500,000 men, was it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. REED. But Congress cut the number to 240,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To 280,000. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. To 280,000 men. 

Mr. REED. It was thought that 280,000 was the least we 
should possibly have, then? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; that should not be 
understood in that way, unless the Senator from Missouri sides 
with Secretary Baker in that controversy. The law provided 
a maximum authorized strength of 280,000 men for the Regular 
Army. Mr. Baker insisted that it was, therefore, mandatory 
upon him to recruit that number, The committee and Congress 
said, “There is nothing mandatory in the law; you do not 
have to recruit to that number”; but he insisted upon trying to 
do it. I personally went and begged him to stop recruiting. 

That was last December. However, he paid no attention, but 
went on and increased the number up to 240,000 men. Congress 
finally intervened and passed a resolution ordering him to stop 
recruiting until the Army had been reduced to 175,000 men. 
President Wilson, at Mr. Baker’s request, no doubt, vetoed 
the bill. We passed it over his veto, only one Senator voting 
against it here in the Senate. That action of the Secretary of 
War—nistaken, I believe—is the cause of all our trouble to-day. 
We had a swollen force, which we did not want and did not need. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New York is discussing one 
question while I am inquiring about another. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator said that we thought we 
could not get along with less than 280,000 men. 

Mr. REED. I did state it in that way, but let me tell the 
Senator what I had in mind and what is borne out by my 
previous question. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN] was discussing the question of the War Depart- 
ment having evolved a plan by which we could expand our 
force and avoid 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is mistaken in that. 
The Military Affairs Committee and not the War Department 
evolved the plan. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee rejected the department 
plan. 5 

Mr. REED. I am trespassing on the time of the Senator from 
New Jersey, but I am really anxious to get the facts. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.’ I refused to yield to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] but I shall immediately yield to him, in 
view of the fact that I have yielded to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. REED. What was the military authorities’ plan for an 
Army? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. For an Army of 576,000 men. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Congress got hold of that, and it 
was pared down to 280,000, was it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That was 
was authorized. 

Mr. REED. 
175,000 men? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. But the military authorities still stood for 540,000 
men. They never have changed their plans, have they? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I do not think they have changed 
their ideas. 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The answer to the Senator’s question 
depends upon whom we Call “ the military authorities.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will not the Senator from Missouri 
define whom he means by “ military authorities.” 

Mr. REED. I do not include the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate, because I know they are not military 
authorities, for I once had a membership on that committee. 
They are, however, a group of Senators who are very earnestly 
trying to do their duty, and I think they have done very well in 
many respects. By “the military authorities” I mean the 
officers of the Army who came here with a plan and laid it 
down and said “This is what is necessary.” Now, we have 
gotten down to 175,000, and I understand the matter in dispute 
is whether we shall have 150,000 men as against 175,000 men 
in the Army. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is true. 

Mr. REED. And, according to the plan of the Army officers, 
175,000 men are utterly inadequate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I do not know what their present 
ylews may be, 


the maximum which 


And now, after that, Congress pared it down to 
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Mr. BORAH. It is the judgment of civilians. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is the judgment of the com- 
mittee who were authorized by the Senate to study this ques- 
tion and report the proposed legislation to this body. 

Mr. BORAH. That is all true enough, but at last it is the 
judgment of civilians. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Possibly so; we are civilians. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; I hope we are. In other words, it is | 
not the plan that has been submitted to us by “the military 
authorities.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again may I ask what the Senator 
means by “ military authorities” ? If the Senator really wants | 
to know where the suggestion as to an Army of 576,000 men | 
came from, I will tell him it came from about four officers out of 
the entire Army. ‘They happened to be at the head of the 
department at the time. I know as well as I am standing 
here that if a vote had been taken amongst the commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army the vote would have been 20 to 1 
against any such proposal. 

Mr. REED. Who were the four officers? | 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Chief of Staff and the assistant 
chiefs of staff under Mr, Baker. 

Mr. REED. They were at the head of the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but there are other military au- | 
thorities. 

Mr. REED. But the other military authorities did not come 
forward and recommend a plan for a smaller number, did they? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Indeed, they did; they appeared before 
our committee by the dozens and opposed the proposal to create 
an Army of 576,000 men. 

Mr. REED. What number did they suggest? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They suggested an Army of 150,000, 
250,000, 350,000, and so on. 

Mr. REED. Then, there were some officers who placed the 
number as low as 150,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They were very few. 

Mr. REED. Were they as many as were in favor of an Army 
of 500;000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should say that the average sugges- | 
tion was for an Army of about 225,000 men. The military offi- | 
cers have not been quite so militaristic as the Senator from | 
Missouri has endeavored to portray them. As a matter of fact, | 
some of the highest ranking officers of the Army came before | 
the committee and denounced the plan of the War Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
has the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
going on. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senater permit me to say that the plan 
proposing an Army of 500,000 men plus was brought forward | 
by the gentlemen who insisted that the millenium was about to 
be introduced ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At the time that the bill proposing an 
Army of 576,000 was proposed, and it was stated that that num- | 
ber would be necessary in order that the United States might | 
carry out its international obligations, the covenant of the | 
League of Peace or the League of Nations, or whatever it is, was | 
pending in the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Now, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. | 





I do not object to the colloquy 


Kinc] desires to ask me any question, I will be very glad to | 
answer it if I can. 


Mr. KING. I do not care to interrupt the Senator at this | 
time. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It simply resolves itself into the | 


question whether we shall have an Army of 175,000 or 150,000. 
Which is the better policy? The Senator from Idaho urges the | 
lower minimum as a matter of economy, but the Military Affairs 
Committee believe that if the Army is reduced below 175,000 it 
will destroy the skeleton organization which has been provided 
under the present national defense act, which Congress itself 
has passed. The question is whether we shall have an Army of 
175,000 men, which the Military Affairs Committee believe is 
necessary for the national defense and necessary to maintain 
the organization, or whether the Army shall be impaired, 
whether that organization shall be impaired by being reduced to 
150,000 men by virtue of the pending bill, and approximately 
$3,000,000 thereby saved. That is the question, is it not? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey, | 
with unusual candor, has stated what I have suspected all the 
time, that what we need is 175,000 enlisted men in order to give 
justification for the existence of commissioned officers to the 
number of 14,000. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Oh, not at all. I think the Senator 
will not accuse me of any intrigue or any effort in that direction. | 
I am perfectly sincere in this matter. 


Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator is, and he stated the propo- 
sition with absolute candor; but if he will read the Recorp he 
will find what I have said to be accurate. That, in my judg- 
ment, is the reason for the demand for the increased number. 
We have 14,000 commissioned officers who are costing us 
$52,000,000 a year, and if we undertake to cut the Army to 
100,000 men we can not find any possible thing for them to do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have no thought 


| of keeping the Army up to 175,000 men in order to keep 14,000 
| commissioned officers in their jobs. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know the Senator wishes to be accurate; 
but there is no proposition before the Senate coming through 
the Military Affairs Committee for an Army of 175,000 men. 
The maximum is 170,000, and the appropriation made by this 
bill is for less than 170,000. According to my view, it will bring 
the Army down to a minimum of between 150,000 and 160,000 
men and not 175,000 men. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Possibly I was in error. I was 


| Speaking of the estimate made by the committee as the bill was 


presented. That is the position that I am taking, that the 
Army should be kept at that figure. If it is 170,000 men, then 
my statement that the number was 175,000 men stands corrected. 

Mr. LENROOT. The subcommittee did make such a report, 
but I think some members of the committee were not in accord 
with it, and they compromised by reducing the number to that 
now found in the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Why does the Senator say “ $3,000,000 ”? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from New York has 
just stated to me that the difference between the estimate made 
by the committee and the effort by the Senator from Idaho to 
reduce this to a minimum of 150,000 is $3,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that you can main- 
tain the difference between 150,000 and 170,000, making 20,000, 
on $3,000,000 a year? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; but taking out the reenlist- 
ment figures 

Mr. BORAH. But we are taking those out anyhow. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then it is probably $14,000,000 or 
$15,000,000. 

Mr. REED. 
whole amount? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is practically one-seventh of 
the whole amount, which is $87,000,000. 

Mr. REED. Ob, no; if the Senator will pardon me, we pro- 
pose to appropriate here for pay of the Army $164,000,000—I 


As I said before, the saving is 





Mr. President, why is it not one-seventh of the 


| drop the odd figures—and for the Quartermaster Corps $110,- 


000,000. That does not take into consideration the Ordnance 


| Department or the Surgeon General’s Department or many other 


things. One-seventh of that would be a much larger sum than 
the Senator has named. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will have the figure in a moment. 
When the war began we had an Army of 102,000 men. Now 
we are proposing an Army of 175,000. Why? There are new 
branches of the service, There is the Air Service, the Machine 


| Gun Service, the Motor Transport Service, the Chemical Service ; 


all new branches. Now, if this organization is to be kept up 
as modern armies are it is necessary, if the United States 
intends to have a skeleton Army which can expand, and an 
organization, to have a larger Army than we had before, and it 
is perfectly practicable that we should. If we had had an Army 
of 250,000 men at a certain period of the war and had we been 
able to send them across before the Russian breakdown un- 
doubtedly the war would have ended a great deal sooner than it 


| did, and the cost to this country would have been ten or twelve 
| billion dollars less. 
| ment of the committee as to the size of this Army is to be sup- 


Now, the question is whether the judg- 


ported or whether the present organization is to be impaired by 
a still further reduction. We may be wrong; it might not be 
necessary to have 170,000 men, or even 100,000 men, but the 
best study we have given to this question is that the Army 


| should not be reduced below this figure. 


The Army is costing too much. Why? We are paying the 
men $30 a month. Before we entered the war we paid the men 
$15 a month, and now a commission is studying the question of 


| the pay of enlisted men and the officers to determine if it can 


not be reduced, and undoubtedly there will be a saving there. 
It should be reduced. There are othef expenses incurred. We 
give them vocational training; we give them commutation of 
quarters, and I think up to the time of the enactment of this 
bill there was a large appropriation for laundry work. None 
of these benefits were given the enlisted soldier before. To-day 
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we are guarding with civilian personnel millions of dollars’ 
worth of property and supplies and buildings, which have added 
to the cost, and when they are disposed of the cost of the Army 
will undoubtedly be still further reduced; so we hope that the 
next appropriation bill will be much less. 

If you are going to economize, do not economize by reducing 
the size of the Army so low that it is not sufficient to maintain 
law and order and the national defense, but cut your Army pay ; 
make your economies by the disposition of a lot of this property 
and the maintenance of a lot of these establishments, which 
I hope in the course of the year will be disposed of. 

Then, to go on, I suppose the Senator from Idaho believes that 
the United States should continue in the shipping business. 

I do not agree with him in that. If you want to save some 
money, introduce a bill to abolish the Shipping Board, and let 
the United States Government go out of the shipping business. 
To-day we have 10,000,000 tons of ocean-going tonnage, class A 
tonnage, taking out your Lake transportation and your coast- 
wise vessels, ands to-day you can buy ocean-going tonnage for 
$80 a ton. Thats $800,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator supposes that the Senator 
from Idaho is in favor of that proposition, he is putting up a 
man of straw and knocking him down. He had better deal 
with the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will deal with the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to suggest that it would 
be doing the same thing with the Senator from Washington. 
The Senator from Washington brought in a bill here, and it 
passed through Congress, declaring for private ownership .of 
American shipping; but so far as the abolishment of the Ship- 
ping Board is concerned, I want to say now that the Senator 
from New Jersey could not do a worse thing for shipping or 
the Government of the United States than to abolish it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I believe that it is necessary to 
keep the Shipping Board in existence long enough to liquidate 
the property that the United States owns and no longer. 

Mr. BORAH. That will not be very long at the rate at 
which we are going. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I agree with the Senator; but to 
maintain a proposition of $800,000,000 worth of ships at a cost 
of $400,000,000 overhead, to my mind as a business man, is a 
rather disastrous proposition for the taxpayer and for the 
Government; and that is the condition that exists to-day. 
There is where money can be saved; but I do not believe that 
it is wise in the present condition and situation in the country 
to reduce the Army so low that in event of another war we will 
be less strong, and I therefore hope that the position of the 
committee will be supported. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going to 
discuss the shipping matter, except simply to say that the Ship- 
ping Board is not maintained because we have a merchant fleet. 
We will need the Shipping Board after we get rid of our ships. 
We will need it more than we need it now to determine the 
administrative policies that we shall follow in aiding and 
encouraging and helping to upbuild American shipping. 

I simply wanted to say that. A grect many people who advo- 
cate the abolition of the Shipping Board seem to think that it is 
simply an agency to deal with Government-owned ships. The 
Shipping Board in its essential principle was a governmental 
agency long before we had this shipping. The shipping that we 
have is an incident of the war. It came to us undesired, be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary. I want to see this liquida- 
tion carried on as rapidly as possible, but I do not think we 
ean give our ships away. 

I do not know what the Senator from New Jersey would do 
with this 10,000,000 of ships that we have. He does not want 
to get it into private ownership and have it handled by pri- 
vate parties, I think, any more earnestly than I do; but you 
could not get people to take these ships now and agree to run 
them if you would give them to them. There is not any market 
at all for them. . 

You could uot sell them, and it is simply a situation that we 
have got to take care of in the best way we can. As I say, 
however, after the ships are disposed of we will need a Ship- 
ping Board, to take the place and perform the functions of the 
British Board of Trade if we maintain American shipping. 
That is the purpose and the ultimate aim of the Shipping 
Board. Of course, that will not: cost very much. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want the Senator from 
Washington to assume that I am in any way opposed to the 
policy of the United States maintaining a merchant marine. I 
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am not; but I do not believe that the Government should run 
ships in competition with private owners. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe that, either. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also believe that as soon as pos- 
sible these ships should be disposed of and, in fact, T am some- 
what impatient at the delay at the present time in disposing of 
them. I do not believe that the Government of the United 
States should continue to try to operate these ships, but I be- 
lieve that it should get them into private hands as soon as 
possible. I do not think very much effort is being made in that 
direction at the present time. When a new Shipping Board is 
appointed I hope that it will liquidate; and when it has 
liquidated, if we are to have a marine policy, I think it should 
be run by one of the departments of the Government, and not 
by a separate board. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, of course, that 
just comes back to a difference of opinion as to the agency 
that we should use. After all, we have to use human agencies 
in dealing with these problems. The Senator from New Jersey 
wants to have this one dealt with by the bureaucratic red-tape 
delaying policies that necessarily follow in doing a great thing 
through a department. I think we could not do a worse thing 
for the American merchant marine than to put this great policy 
and this great enterprise under some bureaucratic departinent. 
We had better keep it in the hands of an agency that has power 
to act, that under the law is given authority to act, and that 
can be held responsible for nonaction. 

I agree with the Senator from New Jersey that we have had 
delay. I hope it will end soon. It is up to this administration 
to end it. We ought to see to it that we have a board that will 
discharge its duty under the law. If it does not do it, then, of 
course, this administration can be very properly held respon- 
sible for its failure. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator interests me with his 
remark that we ought to have a Shipping Board that will per- 
form the functions now performed in Great Britain by the 
British Board of Trade. 

The other day I received a letter from a gentleman who had 
written to the Shippin; Board for a position to represent this 
Government in some fc eign port The reply received was that 
it was unnecessary to consider his application, because our 
business in foreign ports was now being attended to by British 
subjects in these respective ports. It occurs to me that we 
might save some money by abolishing the American Shipping 
Board altogether and turn it over to the British Board of 
Trade. As they already employ British subjects to handle 
American business, and refuse to employ Americans, it appears 
to me that we have reached a condition where we might just 
as well turn over to Great Britain the formal management of 
the business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator that 
if we are to continue in that sort of policy, we had better do 
that. The British Board of Trade would not employ Ameri- 
eans to do the British business. I want to see the Shipping 
Board get around to the point where they will not employ aliens 
to do the business of this Government. There is too much of 
what the Senator just now mentioned. 

Mr. REED. The statement of the gentleman who wrote me 
that letter was so astounding that I was inclined to think that 
he has some crank; but he inclosed the letter from the Ship- 
ping Board. I wrote them asking for a reason, but I have not 
yet received a reply. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There probably is not nearly so 
much of that as a good many people think, but there is not any 
doubt that there is a good deal of it. 

Mr. REED. This letter indicated that it was the general 
rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
mistaken about that. 

Mr. REED. No; I mean the letter from the Shipping Board 
indicated it. I shall be glad to produce it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has been going on to a con- 
siderable extent, I am satisfied, and I regret it very much. 
We can not build up American shipping in that way. We are 
simply playing into the hands of our competitors when we do it. 

Mr. REED. That is just the reflex action we can expect from 
this pro-British propaganda that has been going on in this 
country, “ Hands across the sea,” and “ Our beloved brethren.” 
Our hands have gone across the sea, both of them. In one of 
them we have had soldiers and munitions and cannon; in the 
other we have had money; and both have come back empty. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


I think probably the writer was 
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Mr. REED. I am ready to yield the floor. I simply rose to 
make that statement. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want the floor; I only desire to ask 
a question. The Senator from Washington says there is not as 
much of this British influence in the Shipping Board as the 
people think there is. I believe the-converse of that is true, 
that there is more of it than anybody dreams of who has not 
examined the question. 

I happen to have here in my hand a report which was made 
to the Shipping Board by a gentleman whom they sent abroad 
to leok into the situation there. I had imtended at some 
future time, perhaps, te use this report. It has never been 
made public, as I understand it, but it shows what Britain 
has been doing, and I am not blaming Britain; it simply 
shows how much smarter they are than we are. The gentle- 
man who made the report was not retained any further in the 
service. 

That ge&itleman who was connected with the Shipping Board 
also made another investigation, and I have another report from 
the files of the Shipping Board showing the list of officials 
across the sea, the salaries, and whether they are British sub- 
jects or American eitizens. I think it is a safe statement, I 
hazard the statement, that of the 300 employees across the sea, 
75 per cent are British subjects, and some of the most important 
positions are filled by British subjects, such, for instance, as 
that of marine superintendent, Capt. Blake, who is getting a 
salary of $6,000 a year—a British subject, and his entire de- 
partment is composed of British subjects. Of course, some of 
the stenographers and other office foree have to be British sub- 
jects, but to try to build up an American merehant marine 
against the British marine with the representatives of the 
American marine in nearly all the ports British subjects, and 
with about 75 per cent of their force British subjects, shows 
a situation whieh needs remedying. 

I understand, too, that up to a few months ago, when an 
American ship sailed te any port with a eargo, and had to take 
on coal at any port, such as Barbados, a manifest ef the com- 
plete cargo had to be filed with the British consul at New York 
or other port of sailing before there was any chance of the ves- 
sel getting coal, and even ships which went to Russia had to 
do that, because in the North Sea they might have to stop at 
some British port and get coal. So we find that the British had 
a complete record of all the cargoes and the consignees and 
the consignors and of everything we are doing. 

We ean not build up a merchant marine under those circum- 
stanees, and I hope that is one thing the new board will change. 
I want to suggest to the Senator from Washington, to think 
about it a little, that some provision be made for one of 
the members of the Shipping Board to be abroad, let us say 
for a couple of years, and then come back and let another 
member go. 

Mr. REED. How would it do to send them all abroad? 

Mr. KENYON. I am not prepared to say; but it would be 
advisable to have one of them over there, instead of having our 
interests taken care of by our chief rivals. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have no desire to hold the 
floor if the Senator from Washington would like to say some- 
thing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
suggest to the Senator from Iowa that I think the idea he has 
is covered in the merchant marine act, and that the Shipping 
Board has authority to divide up its work, and handle it in 
such a way as it may deem necessary for the building up of the 
American merchant marine. 

I think there is a great deal of merit in the Senator's idea. 
I know that it was discussed in the preparation of the bill. We 
ought to have some member of the Shipping Board over there. 
They ought to go over there to look into the situation. I do not 
think they ought te go over there with a blare of trumpets; I 
think they ought to keep as quiet as possible, for a time, 
at any rate, their official character, so as to get at the real 
situation. 

As the Senator from Iowa says, we can not build up an 
American merchant marine with the condition of things as he 
has pointed it out, and I have had a great many letters along 
the same line. I think the situation has been remedied some- 
what in the last few months, but it is still very bad. That is a 
phase of the situation, of course, which we expect the new 
Shipping Board to remedy. 

We have not had any Shipping Board, as I said the other day, 
since the merchant marine act was passed that really was in a 
position to inspire men to go on and do their best. We hope to 
have one before long, and hope to have these conditions met as 
promptly and as effectively as possible. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The nrotion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. . 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 56 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 
7, 1921, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 6, 1921. 
Vick CONSUL, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Alfred T. Burri, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., now vice consul 
at Constantinople, to be a consul of class 7 of the United 
States of America. 


CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TO BE CONSUES OF CLASS 4. 

Leon Dominian, of New York City. 

Arthur C. Millspaugh, of Augusta, Mich. 

TO BE CONSULS OF CLASS 7. 

James O. Murdock, of Chicago, Il. 

Leland L. Smith, of Portland, Oreg. 

Gerhard H. Krogh, of Fargo, N. Dak. 

Alexander K. Sloan, of Greensburg, Pa. 

Egmont C. von Tresckow, of Camden, S. C. 

F. Harold Brown, of Cedarhurst, N. Y. 

Fred R. Robinson, of Swampscott, Mass. 

Marshall M. Vance, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Walter A. Foote, of Philadetphia, Pa. 

Clinton E. MacEachran, of Massachusetts. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME CourRT, Disrricr or ConcuMRBtA. 

Adolph A. Hoehling, of Maryland, to be associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, vice Ashley 
M. Gould, deceased. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, EASTERN DistTRict OF VIRGINIA. 

Paul W. Kear, of Virginia, to be United States attorney, east- 
ern district of Virginia, vice D. Lawrenee Groner, appointed 
United States district judge. 

PURCHASING AGENT, Posv Orrick DrrarTMENT. 

Thomas L. Degnan, of Pennsylvania, to be purchasing agent 
for the Post Office Department, vice Robert L. Maddox, re- 
signed. 

ASSISTANT DireeTOR OF THE CENSUS. 

Joseph A. Hill, of New Hampshire, to be Assistant Director 
of the Census by promotion from chief statistician, viee William 
M. Steuart, promoted. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE, KALISPELL, MONT. 

Robert M. Goshorn, of Kalispell, Mont., to be register of the 
land office at Kalispell, Mont., vice Frank O. Williams, term 
expired. 

REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UN?TED STATES. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Joseph Olden Daly, late captain, Field Artillery, Regular 

Army, to be major with rank from June 2, 1921. 
INFANTRY. 
To be major with rank from May 28, 1921. 

Louis Alexander Falligant, late captain, Cavalry, Regular 
Army. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from May 13, 1921. 

Richard Head Trippe, late seeond lieutenant, Infantry, Regu- 
lar Army. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
Unrrep States. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Capt. Walter Holbrook Adams, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Capt. James Dennett Mcintyre, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

CHEMICAL WARPARE SERVICE. 

First Lieut. Arnold Emerson Hecter, Infantry, with rank from 

July 1, 1920, 
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FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Lieut. Col. Philip Sheridan Colderman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. ‘ 

Lieut. Col. James Wadsworth Furlow, Infantry, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 

AIR SERVICE, 

Maj. Roy Messick Jones, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

Capt. Lawrence Fielding Stone, Infantry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

MEDICAL CORPS. 
Captains. 

First Lieut. James Morris Fontaine, Medical Corps, from May 
8, 1921. 

First Lieut. Juan Higinio Font, Medical Corps, from May 
14, 1921. 

First Lieut. John Earl Stanton, Medical Corps, from May 24, 
1921. 

DENTAL CORPS. 
Captains. 

First Lieut. Ralph Olds’ Leonard, Dental Corps, from March 
2, 1921. 

First Lieut. Warren Charles Caldwell, Dental Corps, from 
March 12, 1921. 

First Lieut. William Elder Sankey, Dental Corps, from May 
9, 2921. 

First. Lieut. Herman James Lambert, Dental Corps, from 
May 13, 1921. 

First Lieut. Avery Scott Hills, Dental Corps, from May 26, 
1921. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Beecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 6, 1921. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, District oF UTAH. 
Charles M. Morris. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 6, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

O God, in the words of our lips may there be words of truth 
and wisdom. On our hearts write the words of Thy righteous- 
ness and put into our memories Thy loving providence, May 
we walk in the light as Thou art in the light. May our coun- 
try’s deepest conviction ever be that it is righteousness that 
exalteth a nation. May all hearts be open to that section 
which is in such deep anguish of soul and darkness of outlook. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of Friday, June 3, 1921, was read and approved. 
THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH AT VALLEY FORGE. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed in the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by the President of the United States at Valley 
Forge on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the speech delivered by the President of the United 
States at Valley Forge. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that on page 2117 of the Recorp, Senate bill 1837, 
an act to amend section 32 of an act of Congress approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia when it should 
have been referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the correction will be 
made. . 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 6800) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, had requested a conference 
with the House on the bill and amendments, and had appointed 
Mr. WARREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. GiLAss as the conferees on the 
part ef the Senate. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is set aside for consideration of 
business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. The. Clerk 
will report the first bill. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4598) to provide for the exchange of Gov- 
ernment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that that 
bill may be aliowed to go over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RADIO STATIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 7, to amend section 2 of the joint 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution to authorize the operation 
of Government-owned radio stations for the use of the general 
public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a most important bill, too important, in my opinion, to 
be considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. As _ it 
stands, the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
will be called in the near future, when a bill of this importance 
can be taken up in the regular order. Unless the gentleman 
asks unanimous consent to pass it over, I feel that I should 
object. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. May I say to the gentleman who has 
made the reservation that I quite earnestly hope he will not 
object to the consideration of this resolution at this time? It 
is not as important as it may seem to be, from the general legis- 
lative standpoint. It amends the resolution passed by the last 
Congress, which became effective on June 5, 1920, in one single 
particular. Under that resolution the naval radio stations were 
permitted to use their facilities for commercial business under 
certain contingencies. It differentiated between ordinary com- 
mercial business and press business—the reception and trans- 
mission of messages by newspapers and newspaper associations. 
The resolution of June 5, 1920, gave the Secretary of Commerce 
authority to determine when existing private facilities were 
adequate for any of the purposes for which the Navy was 
authorized to use its stations in the reception and transmission 
of press messages or messages for commercial purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless the gentleman desires to discuss it, 
I object to this, because I do not think it ought to come up in 
this way. I intend to object unless the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STarForpD] does, and unless the gentleman wants 
to allow time to discuss it we will save time by making the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I presume any personal conversation 
which I may have had with the gentleman from Texas would 
not necessarily be binding upon him now or upon the House, 
but he will remember that when this matter came up about two 
weeks ago I spoke to the gentleman afterwards, and he said 
if it came up later and had not been reached on Calendar Wed- 
nesday by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries before it was again reached upon this call, he did not think 
he would have objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state that I would not object if it 
were not for the fact that the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries would have a call now in a very short time. 
But they are to have a regular call here soon. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I say that the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries will have much business to lay 
before the House, and very important business. I do not think 
this measure is of such importance as either of the gentlemen 
thinks. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman give us as much das two 
hours’ debate on it? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not think we will need anything 
like two hours of debate on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you willing to give us all the debate 
that is necessary? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., I am willing to give all the time that is 
necessary to discuss the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was my only objection, to be sure that 
we should have ample time to debate the resolution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So far as I am concerned, I should pre- 
fer that there would be ample time to discuss it. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I trust that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] will not object. It is a matter of much im- 
portance to the newspapers, who are suffering from the stand- 
point of inadequate service. Possibly, we can get some agree- 
ment as to a reasonable length of time to discuss it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If consideration should be given to this bill 
it would open up the whole question of the rates that are privi- 
leged to be charged by the Government in the transmission of 
messages, both for press and commercial uses, under the aero 
system. It would naturally involve a discussion of two hours 
at least, and I do not think it is fair to the consideration of other 
bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar to have a bill of this 
importance interposed at this time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
suggestion ? ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I made the suggestion to the gentleman 
that I will have to object unless he asks unanimous consent to 
have it passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let us see whether we can not agree upon 
this proposition. The gentleman, I appreciate, has studied the 
measure—the resolution does not affect the rates at all in ref- 
erence to commercial business. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Should it get before the House it would 
open up discussion in regard to rates, both as to commercial and 
press business, on messages sent from the Government wireless 
plants. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If gentlemen are to discuss matters not 
contained in the resolution—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The resolution will be before the House for 
amendment, and who can say whether merely the amendment or 
the suggestion offered by the committee is up for consideration, 
or whether all germane amendments will be considered? 

This is a bill on the Union Calendar, and every germane 
amendment would be open for consideration and the discussion 
might take up the entire day. It is not fair to Members having 
minor bills on the calendar to project this discussion into the 
House under unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This bill was on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, and it was the very next bill to be reached just before 
the adjournment of the Sixty-sixth Congress. It is a matter in 
which the newspapers and press associations of the country are 
very vitally interested. They have had large delegations here 
asking for this legislation, which must be passed before June 20, 
1922, in order to benefit them at all. This is only to extend 
certain conditions for a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any reason why the bill could not 
be taken up for consideration on the next Calendar Wednesday? 
If the gentleman is not willing to withdraw it now, I shall 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Under the circumstances, I must yield, 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


FISHERY RIGHTS IN PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2499) to provide for the acquisition by the 
United States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
according to the information that I have, the fishing rights in 
and around the Hawaiian Islands are now owned by private in- 
dividuals. Those rights were reserved to them when Hawaii 
became one of the insular possessions of the United States. I 
am of the opinion that if we start in buying fishing rights there 
will be no end of the legislation that will be sought for this 
purpose. Inasmuch as the fishing rights, in my opinion, do not 
seriously interfere with the naval rights in Hawaii at this time, 
I do not think they should be interfered with by the passage of 
this bill now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman made in- 
quiry concerning these fishing rights, and as to why the Navy 
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Department thinks they should be controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am willing to reserve my objection in 
order that the chairman of the committee may give any infor- 
mation he desires to the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘The responsibility is not on me. I intro- 
duced this bill at the suggestion of the department. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, the purpose and necessity for 
the passage of this bill is explained in a report I made for the 
Committee on the Territories. It is a departmental bill, drawn 
at the instance of the Navy Department, and was indorsed by 
Secretary Daniels. It received a unanimous report from the 
Committee on the Territories during the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
and it passed the House without objection. It is indorsed by 
the present Secretary of the Navy. 

We have at Pearl Harbor the only naval base in the mid- 
Pacific Ocean. We have spent large sums of money there. We 
have important fortifications there. The dry dock there cost 
more than $7,000,000. We were 10 years engaged in the con- 
struction of that dock. It is 1,001 feet in length, it is 138 feet in 
width, and 384 feet effective depth. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a closed port, and was made so by Execu- 
tive order of President Taft in 1912. That means that no for- 
eign registered ship shall be admitted into this harbor. Under 
the war powers the Secretary of the Navy during the war made 
it a closed port in every respect. There are certain ancient 
fishing rights around the borders of the islands in the Territory 
of Hawaii. They were handed down from the Crown, and at 
Pearl Harbor for a distance of about 8 miles along the shore 
these fishing rights are in existence. They are owned by a 
certain railroad and two estates, and they have been leased 
from time to time. They are now in the hands of lessees, who 
can come into the harbor and near our fortifications. 

They use fishing boats of considerable size, but too small to 
be registered. The purpose is for the United States Govern- 
ment to acquire these fishing rights for the protection of the 
naval base at Pearl Harbor by keeping all unauthorized persons 
out of the harbor and make it a real closed harbor. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, how soon will the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands be reached on Calendar Wednesday ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will be about when the snow begins 
to fly. 

Mr. ALMON. This bill is from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, that 
is an important harbor. It is our only naval base in the mid- 
Pacific Ocean. It is a closed harbor, and the purpose of this bill 
is to make it closed in the true sense of the word and to keep 
out these fishing boats for the protection of our fortifications. 

There are many reasons why unauthorized people, whether 
they are foreigners or citizens of the United States, should be 
} kept out of those places. They could go there and acquire in- 
formation even in time of peace and know what is going on 
in reference to our naval preparations. In other words, if it 
is going to be a closed port, everybody ought to be kept out, 
except those who are authorized to go there by the Navy De- 
partment, and the purpose of this bill is to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to go there and make an investigation and 
inquire and report to Congress what these three fishing rights 
can be acquired for, and if they can not be contracted for, then 
| to authorize him to proceed with condemnation proceedings in 

order to acquire them for the benefit of the Navy. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. If this bill becomes a law will the United States Govern- 
ment then have the right to keep all kinds of vessels outside of 
that harbor? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. That is the law now, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If that is the law now, what is the neces- 
sity for the passage of this bill? 

Mr. ALMON. . The law now keeps out all registered ships, but 
these fishing boats are too small to be registered. There is no 
way to keep them out, and before the war and before this order 
was made under the war power fishing boats were coming in 
there, boats of considerable size, but they were too small to be 
registered. They can come in again after peace is declared. 
| The purpose of this bill is to enable the United States Govern- 
| ment to acquire all the fishing rights, so that these fishermen 
and all unauthorized persons may be kept out. 
| Mr. McCLINTIC. It seems to me if we have the right now to 
keep out vessels there is no necessity for the passage of this. 

Mr. BUTLER. We can keep out everything except fishing 
boats, . 
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Mr. McCLINTIC. I can not understand why you differentiate 
between small fishing vessels and others. 
Mr. BUTLER. Becavse the small fishing boats are not regis- 

tered. ; 

Mr. McCLINTIC. One more question, and then I will sub- 
side. Does the gentleman who has charge of this bill believe 
that if the same is enacted into law it will set a precedent for 
the purchase of other fishing rights in and around the islands? 

Mr, ALMON. I do not think so, because they are not needed, 
except in this particular case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no ebjection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to examine and appraise the value of the privately owned rights of 
fishery in Pearl Harbor, island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, from an 
imaginary line from Kaak Point to Beckoning Point, both within said 
harbor, to the seaward, and the privately owned rights of fishery in 
and about the entrance channel to said harbor, and to enter into nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the said rights, and, if in his judgment the 
price for such rights is reasonable and satisfactory, to make contracts 
for the purchase of same subject to future ratification and appropria- 
tion by Congress ; or in the event of the inability of the Secretary of the 
Navy to make a satisfactory contract for the voluntary purchase of the 
said rights of fishery he is hereby authorized and directed, through the 
Attorney General, to institute and carry to completion proceedings for 
the condemnation of said rights of fishery, the acceptance of the award 
in said proceedings to be subject to the future ratification and appro- 
priation by Congress. Such condemnation proceedings shall be insti- 
tuted and conducted in, and jurisdiction ef said proceedings is hereby 
given to, the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Hawaii, substantially as provided in “‘An act to authorize condemnation 
of land for sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved 
August 1, 1888: and the sum of $5,000 is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, to be immediately and continuously available until expended, 
to pay the necessary costs thereof and expenses in connection therewith. 
The Secretary of the Navy is further authorized and directed to report 
the proceedings hereunder to Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

Mr. ALMON. There is an amendment te the title. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the body of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the title was amended to read: “A bill 
to provide for the acquisition by the United States of private 
rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii.” 

On motion of Mr. Curry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LANDS TO PHOENIX, ARIZ., FOR MUNICIPAL PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2421) granting certain public lands to the 
city of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion. of the bill? 

There was no ebjection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That the south half of the northwest quarter and 
the north half of the southwest quarter of section 23, township 1 north, 
range 2 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona, be, and the same 
-is hereby, granted to the city of Phoenix, ‘Ariz., for municipal purposes, 
upon condition that the said city shall make payment for such land at 
the rate of $1.25 per acre to the receiver of the United States land 
office at Phoenix, Ariz., within 60 days after the approval of this act: 
Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, 
coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in the land, and the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided further, 
That the grant herein is made subject to any valid existing easements 
on said land and upon the express condition that within 30 days of 
the receipt of any request therefor from the Secretary of the Interior 
the mayor of said city shall submit to the Secretary of the Interior a 
report as to the use of the land herein granted during the period named 
in such request, and that in the event of his failure to so report, or 
if it is shown in such a report that the terms of this grant have not 
been complied with, the grant shall be held forfeited and the Attorney 
General of the United States shall institute suit in the proper court 
for the recovery of said lands. . 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hayven, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

SETTLERS AND ENTRYMEN ON BACA FLOAT NO, 3, ARIZ. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Conseut 
was the bill (H. R. 2422) for the relief of settlers and entrymen 
on Baca Fleat No. 3, in the State of Arizona. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman from Arizona make some explanation of the pill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the history of the lands affected 
by this legislation is that a certain man named Luis Maria 
Cabeza de Baca was granted a large tract of land containing 
nearly 500,000 acres in the Territory of New Mexico when it was 
a part of the Republic of Mexico. A similar grant was made to 
the town of Las Vegas in 1835 by the then Mexican Government. 
These two grants conflicted, and in 1860 the Congress of the 
United States passed an act authorizing the heirs of Baca to 
Select approximately 500,000 acres of land anywhere in the 
Territory of New Mexico, which then included a part of Golo- 
rado and all of Arizona. Five tracts of about 100,000 acres 
each were selected by the Baca heirs, among them one located 
near Nogales, Ariz., which comprised a little over 99,000 acres 
of land. 

When the successors of the Baca heirs applied for a patent the 
General Land Office declined to issue the same for the reason 
that the act of June 21, 1860, provided that the land to be 
selected should be nonmineral, and the land in question was 
notoriously mineral in character. The Land Office then opened 
this land to settlement. Settlers entered upon it, patents were 
issued, and a number of other entrymen were in process of 
obtaining their patents when the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a decision rendered on June 22, 1914, determined 
that the land did belong to the successors of the Baca family 
and therefore that the settlers had absolutely no title. 

On December 13, 1917, the Federal court in Arizona ordered 
all the settlers evicted from the land. There were 18 entrymen 
who had received their patents from the United States for 2,352 
acres, and there were 41 others who had final receipts or were 
in process of earning patents to land aggregating 5,527 acres. 
The Department of the Interior has at all times recognized 
them as valid entries and resisted the land-grant claimants on 
all occasions until the Supreme Court finally decided in favor 
of the grantees. | 

This bil! merely proposes that the patentees and entrymen 
may be permitted to receive land in lieu of that which they lost. 
If one has already received a patent from the United States, the 
bill proposes that he may go elsewhere in the State of Arizona 
and secure twice the area of the land formerly patented to 
him, because he gave up land in an irrigated valley and must 
now select arid land. In the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior it would be only fair to allow the settlers to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know of any other 
instance where Congress has granted te persons similarly situ- 
ated twice the amount of land which was originally patented 
to them? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; I know of no instance where twice the 
area was allowed. This bill as originally prepared by the 
department allowed the settlers to select an equal area anywhere 
in the United States where they might find it. I teok up the 
matter with the Secretary of the Interior and told him that 
the settlers would, most of them, probably want to make selec- 
tions in the State of Arizona. He, being familiar with the 
situation in the Southwest, knew that all that was left after 
50 years of settlement was land that nobody else wanted up to 
this time. Under these circumstances Secretary Fall recom- 
mended to the committee and the committee amended the bill 
to the effect that the settlers might select a double area. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that the privilege that will be extended 
to these entrymen is limited to lands in the State of Arizona 
under this double right? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That the committee is recognizing for the 
first time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That where, prior to December 13, 1917, patents 
or patent certificates have issued under the homestead laws or_pre- 
emption laws for land within the limits of a tract known as Baca Float 
No. 3, in the State ef Arizona, and the patentees, their assigns, and 
jegal representatives have been evicted by the local courts by reason 
of the prior grant to the legal representative of Luis Maria ca, the 
patentee, his assigns or his legal representative, who under the laws 
and regulations would have been entitled to the return of the purchase 
money, fees, and commissions, shall be entitled to select in lieu thereof 
an equal quantity of nonmineral, unoccupied, surveyed public land sub- 
ject to homestead entry. 

Sec, 2. That where any person had made homestead entry for land 
within Baca Float No. 8, and had fully complied with the homestead 
laws thereon as to residence and cultivation prior to June 22, 1914, 
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in the bona fide belief that the land was public land, and has been 
evicted therefrom or prevented from making final entry by reason of 
the prior grant, said homestead entryman, or, in the case of his or her 
death, the successor to the right of entrv under the homestead laws 
shall be permitted to make second homestead entry for other land, 
subject to the conditions, limitations, and benefits of the homestead 
laws applicable to such land; and upon submission of proof under his 
original entry that he had fully complied with the law as to residence 
and cultivation, shall on approval of such proof and payment at the 
vflice of second entry for the final fees and commissions due on a final 
entry for the land entered, receive a final certificate and patent without 
further residence and cultivation of the land embraced in the second 
entry. 

Sec. 8. That the right of selection and second entry_hereby granted 
shall not be assignable, directly or through irrevocable power of at- 
torney, and must be exercised within three years after the passage of 
this act by the persons entitled to such relief, or, in the case of the 
death of a homestead entryman who has not submitted final proof and 
received his final certificate, by the person or persons succeeding to his 
right of entry under the homestead laws: Provided, That no persons ac- 
quiring said land by sale or conveyance subsequent to December 13, 1917, 
shall be recognized, and the applicant shall submit proof that he has 
not sold, assigned, nor relinquished his homestead nor entered into any 
contract or agreement to sell, assign, or relinquish the same, nor aban- 
doned the land for a valuable consideration: also that the land sought 
to be selected is for applicant’s own exclusive use and benefit, and that 
he has not sold or contracted to sell, directly or indirectly, said selected 
land: And provided further, That the entire right of reselection under 
each entry shall be exercised at the same time, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and on ap- 
proval of the selection patent shall issue as on other entries. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, strike out “be entitled to select in lieu thereof an equal 
quantity of nonmineral, unoccupied, surveyed public land, subject to 
homestead entry,” and insert “be entitled to select in lieu thereof not 
exceeding twice the area of the lands lost, of any nonmineral, unoccu- 
pied, surveyed public land in the State of Arizona subject to home- 
stead entry.” . 

Page 2, line 17, after the word “land,” insert “ situate in the State 
of Arizona and not exceeding twice the area of the original homestead 
entry lost as herein set forth.” 

The committee amendments were severally read and severally 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HaypdEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
MAKING FORT WORTH, TEX., A PORT OF ENTRY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2466) to constitute Fort Worth, in the State 
of Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privi- 
leges of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled “An 
act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transporta- 
tion of dutiable goods, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Fort Worth, in the State of Texas, be, and 
the same is hereby, constituted a port of entry in the customs collection 
district of San Antonio, Tex., and that the privileges of section 7 of 
an act entitled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate 
transportation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 10, 1880, as amended, governing the immediate transportation of 
dutiable merchandise without appraisement, be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to the said port of Fort Worth, in the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LANHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRY FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 30, to amend a joint resolution enti- 
tled “A joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved 
February 14, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish some explanation would be given for the proviso as found 
on page 2, which withholds the rights and benefits conferred by 
this act from any person who has dodged service in the World 
War, as in the body of the resolution these rights are only io 
be conferred upon those who have been honorably separated and 
discharged from the service. How can a person who has dodged 
service in the Army be honorably separated and discharged so 
as to entitle him to the privileges of this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill merely proposes to 
amend the act approved February 14, 1920, which gave a prefer- 
ence to soldiers for a period of two years from the date of the 


passage of the act, and which privilege will expire next Feb- 
ruary. This extends that privilege for a period of eight years, 
inserting the word “ten” jin the original act instead of the 
word “ two.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ido not know whether the gentleman heard 
my inquiry, but so far he has not answered the query that I 
addressed him. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Some men who refused service and to wear 
the uniform in the war were not given an honorable discharge, 
but they were given a separation without honor, and it is to 
exclude those men that this provision was inserted in the origi- 
nalact. It was not deemed advisable by the Congress at the last 
Session nor by the committee to give this great privilege to men 
who refused to serve or to wear the uniform, although they were 
i honorably discharged on account of their failure to do their 
duty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I fear the gentleman does not grasp the 
query that I have propounded. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Possibly not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the body of the resolution you restrict 
this privilege to those who have been honorably separated or 
discharged from the service. Then in your proviso you exclude 
fronr the benefits of the act those who having been drafted 
refused to serve. It is diflieult for me to conceive of a draft 
dodger who afterwards became honorably separated or dis- 
charged from the service, and I am asking the pointed question 
as to the pertinency of the proviso. 

Mr. SINNOTT. A question was raised as to whether these 
men who refused to serve and were not given an honorable 
discharge nor were honorably separated should be entitled to 
the privileges of this resolution, and the committee two years 
ago, in order to make’ assurance doubly sure, put in this last 
proviso. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How can a person who has been a draft 
dodger be honorably separated from the service of the United 
States? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Some of them have. 

Mr. SMITH. Is it not true that the conscientious objectors 
who refused service and were imprisoned were finally honor- 
ably discharged fronr the service? 

Mr. SINNOTT. They did not dodge the draft. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were not honorably discharged. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They refused to serve. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No person can get an honorable discharge 
from the service of the United States Government without doing 
service in the war. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman does not object to this double 
assurance, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had difficulty in seeing the need of it, 
and thought there was an inconsistency. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That was the object of it two years ago. We 
have taken the matter up with the War Department and also 
with the Interior Department, and that is the language they 
advised in order to make it definitely certain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A further inquiry I want to make is as to 
the applicability of this bill to Indian lands, or public lands 
being open to entry, in cases where they are classified and sold 
at an appraised value. What rights would the discharged sol- 
dier have under such conditions? 

Mr. SINNOTT. He has a preference right. There was one 
opening in Wyoming. There were 80 units thrown open to 
entry there and there were 3,200 applicants for the 80 units. 
The real benefit that the soldier will get is on the Government 
reclamation projects, where they are thrown open to entry. 
That land is very valuable and they get a preference right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the soldier under the terms of the 
bill be granted any preferential rights in the case of public 
lands open to settlement upon classification and sale? 

Mr. SINNOTT. On the lands hereafter restored to entry the 
soldier would have a preferential right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire for information whether 
these lands are entered under the homestead or desert land 
laws when classified and sold? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Some of them under the desert land law, 
the homestead law, and some under the reclamation act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
from Wisconsin was talking about what should have been done 
but what was not done. These so-called conscientious objectors 
who refused to fight or perform any other service were honor- 
ably discharged 

Mr. STAFFORD. Honorably discharged—never. 

Mr. BLANTON. They were not dishonorably discharged 
or court-martialed, as they should have been. And they were 
paid their back pay after being petted for months and months. 
The gentleman certainly has not kept up with such matters 
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Mr. STAFFORD. They may have been discharged from the 
Army. 

Mr. BLANTON. They got an honorable discharge or one that 
was not dishonorable and were paid their back pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman from Texas is mistaken, 
because ss 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. LINEBERGER], who was an officer in the service and 
knows I am not mistaken. He is familiar with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the Army of the United States they 
only give an honorable discharge where they served in the 
Army; otherwise an ordinary discharge. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield, apparently the 
language the gentleman calls in question was put in possibly 
out of an excess of caution, but there can be no harm for its 
staying in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I controvert the position of the gentleman 
from Texas that a conscientious objector received an honorable 
discharge and not an ordinary discharge. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am rather inclined to agree with the 
gentleman that the language is probably unnecessary, but in 
any event it can do no harm whatever the effect is, and it was 
possibly put in out of an excess of caution. 

Mr. SMITH. We want to exclude the conscientious ob- 
jeetors who were in Leavenworth penitentiary and who are 
supposed to have received an honorable discharge. 

Mr. MONDELL, It seems to me there is no objection to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To terminate this controversy, I will 
withdraw the right to object and let somebody else take up the 
cudgel. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from California this: Were not these men discharged honorably 
and given back pay, and did not the gentleman discharge such 
men himself? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say for the benefit of the gentle- 
man that is a fact. There is only one discharge from the Army 
other than a dishonorable discharge, and that is an honorable 
discharge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman contradicts himself when 
he says there is only one discharge 

Mr. LINEBERGER, A dishonorable discharge and an honor- 
able discharge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But, if the gentleman will permit, with my 
meager knowledge of Army affairs, I know there is an ordinary 
discharge and a discharge without honor. 

Mr. BLANTON. As to about 3,000 so-called conscientious 
objectors, who, after refusing to fight, refused to perform any 
other service, I assure the gentleman he is mistaken; for they 
were discharged and their discharge was not a dishonorable 
one, and, in addition, they were allowed all of their back pay 
and a $60 bonus. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “sixty” and insert the word 
* ninety.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to propound 
an inquiry to the gentleman in charge of the bill. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for the purpose of asking a question of the 
gentleman from California in regard to the matter which was 
recently discussed? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield until the amend- 
ment is adopted? 

The SPEAKER’ The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining some information from the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LineperGcer]. It is stated that 
honorable discharges were given to men who were conscientious 
objectors and refused to serve. I would like to ask the-gentle- 
man whether that was under the law or under the order of the 
Secretary of War? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am not informed whether it was the 
law or not, but it was under an order of the commanding officer 
of the particular unit involved Only where a man is sentenced 
by a general court-martial can a dishonorable discharge be 
issued. In cases where a man was incarcerated and had not been 
court-martialed he was sometimes discharged, so I am informed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with a blue ticket; but 
that came from the War Department direct and was never taken 
care of as an organization matter, and in my division was not 
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used, to my knowledge at least, until after I had left to go 
overseas. So far as the average soldier was concerned, and so 
far as the discharges issued in the first months of the war, there 
were only two kinds of discharges—honorable and dishonor- 
able—and I know, as a matter of fact, that within the organi- 
zation with which I was connected prior to the time of going 
overseas I must have issued 15 or 20 honorable discharges to 
men who were conscientious objectors and had never rendered 
any military service. This was upon instruction from my supe- 
riors in command, and I assume they acted upon orders direct 
from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did that come to you from the selective- 
service board? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I was ordered to discharge them by my 
commanding officer, the colonel of the regiment. 

Mr. SWEET. Had those men ever been in the penitentiary, 
or anything of the kind? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. They were confined usually in the regi- 
mental guardhouse and absolutely refused to go into the mili- 
tary service. That happened at Camp Grant, Ill, in the Righty- 
sixth Division, in November, 1917. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Does the gentleman know on what grounds 
these men were discharged? Has he information in regard to 
that matter? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. My memory is not clear about that, but 
the facts. of the matter were that they did not render military 
service, because of what they claimed to be conscientious objee- 
tions. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Does the gentleman know why they were 
not court-martialed ? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not know. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kirkpatrick], who served in the Judge 
Advocate’s Department, and who handled a number of these 
cases after they left the regimental or divisional headquarters, 
can perhaps give the gentleman the information he desires on 
that point. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. These men were treated under an 
order of the Secretary of War, by which their professions of 
conscientious objections were investigated. If they were found 
to be sincere they were given an honorable discharge, by orders 
of the Secretary of War, in spite of the fact that they had re- 
fused to render any service, combatant or noncombatant. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman being an ex-service man 
himself, I am satisfied he is intimate with the matter. The 
draft law that was passed had a provision in it that certain 
classes of people who were really conscientious objectors, be- 
longing to some religious denomination opposed te war, were 
not permitted to escape the draft, but to escape serving in 
combatant service. The point I am getting at is whether or not 
the War Department had given instructions to commanding 
officers over this country to release a man simply because he 
claimed to be a conscientious objector and relieve him from 
helping to take care of men who were willing to fight? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. That was the provision. A man could 
come before the board appointed by the Secretary of War, and 
if he could convince him of his sincerity, it did not make any 
difference whether he was a member of any existing sect opposed 
to military service or not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I believe that this discus- 
sion is under a reservation—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the bill pending before the House at 
this time appear to give to those gentlemen the same advantages 
that would be given to you or your colleague from California, 
who served as a soldier? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The gentleman will have to answer. 
I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. One further question. This order was 
issued with instructions that it should be kept secret? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I believe it was. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have a definite recollection of that. 
I myself served on one of the draft boards. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I merely wanted to add that 
along with the order of the Secretary of War, which extended 
the legislation by Congress, was an Executive order of the 
President 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I think that is true. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota (continuing). Which clearly 
extended the exemption for combatant service, not only to the 
man who had conscientious religious scruples but to the man 
who simply had conscientious scruples against war. It might 
have arisen from religion or socialism or any other “ ism.” 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Srnnorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES, BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6263) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding additional hospital facilities for patients of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance and of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Training, Division of Rehabilitation, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand this identical bill was incorporated in the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill which passed the House and is now 
being considered in the Senate. The provision, so far as the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp indicates, has not been stricken out in 
the Senate. I think this bill should either be passed over with- 
out prejudice or stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the pro- 
vision inserted in the deficiency bill by the House was amended 
in the Senate, and that objection would arise on the part of the 
House if the Senate amendment should stand in conference, 
namely, that a portion of the money, $12,500,000, should be 
allotted to the War and Navy Departments for remodeling and 
extension of their hospitals. The Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds was unanimous against the allowance of 
allotments to the Navy and War Departments on the ground 
that their hospitals are regularly supported under their own 
appropriations, and that the hospitals under the Navy and War 
Departments, having vacant space, should be allotted to the ex- 
service men, and the only question of expense there that could 
arise and be charged to this appropriation would be the ex- 
pense for maintenance. Ali that the Army and Navy hospitals 
need do to furnish this service to the soldier would be to state 
an account to the Secretary of the Treasury for reimbursement 
to the Army or Navy appropriation for the cost for the main- 
tenance of the soldiers in the Army and Navy hospitals. On 
that basis the Secretary of the Treasury would cause an ac- 
count to be stated, and the amount found due would be charged 
against a Treasury appropriation set apart in the sundry civil 
bill for maintenance purposes. Then, a counter-warrant would 
issue giving credit to the appropriation for the War or Navy 
Department rendering the service. So this matter is fully pro- 
vided for on that basis, and the amendment of the Senate 
should not stand in the deficiency bill. And it seems to me it 
night be wise for us to pass this bill in the form in which it 
“ands now, and then take the matter up later if the view of 
of the House should fail in conference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I feel that it is a better plan to have the 
bill passed without prejudice. . 

Mr. ANDREWS. Then, Mr. Speaker, in view of the sugges- 
tions offered, I ask that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice, to retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPDAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice, and re- 
tain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LANDS IN CERTAIN IOWA TOWN SITES. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5621) for the disposal of certain lands in 
the town sites of Fort Madison and Bellevue, Iowa. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman having the bill in 
charge why we should make an exception granting to munici- 
palities which happened to have squatted on certain land on 
which no patents had ever been issued these lots without making 
any payment at all? 

Mr. HULL. That is done at the suggestion of the Interior 
Department itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We do not always follow the suggestions 
of the Interior Department in the passage of bills. 

Mr. SLYNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The municipality did not squat on this land. 
sy virtue of the act of July 2, 1836 or 1837, it was provided 
that a section of land should be set apart for these various 
town sites, and the town sites themselves were given certain 
land for municipal purpos-3. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the act to which the gentleman re- 
fers, which is not referred to in the report, has the gentleman 





any information as to whether they exercised that privilege in 
entering on other land than the eight lots referred to in this 
bill, and which the municipality has appropriated? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Each town site was given a section of land; 
that is, a section of land was surveyed out, and the lots were 
surveyed and divided into certain classes, classes 1, 2, and 3, 
and given a different appraisement, and the settlers on those 
lands, the occupants, were given a preference right to purchase 
the lots, and .fter they exercised that preference the balance 
of the lots were sold at auction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the original act did the municipality 
exercise its privilege of selecting some of this land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The commissioners set aside for the use of 
the city certain tracts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the lots that they are now occupying 
are those lots which the commissioners set aside? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, I do not know. The commissioners set 
aside a certain strip of land for the State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman this question: 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, which occupies two 
of these lots, would be obliged to pay the appraised value under 
the terms of this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That all lots in the town sites of Fort Madison 
and Bellevue, lowa, not heretofore sold and patented under the acts of 
July 2, 1836, and Mareh 3, 1837 (5 Stat., pp. 70 and 178), shall be 
disposed of and patented to the occupants thereof holding same by 
themselves and their predecessors in interest, in good faith under claim 
and color of title, and who shall make application for patent or to 
purchase such lots within one year from the passage of this act, and 
who shall furnish satisfactory proof of such occupancy and color of 
title, and pay therefor the appraised value of such lots in case the 
purchase price has not been paid to the United States: Provided, That 
lots occupied by public improvements shall be donated and patented to 
the municipality owning such improvements. All lots in said town 
sites not so disposed of at the expiration of one year after the passage 
of this act shall be subject to private sale at the appraised value thereof, 


or to competitive sale, at not less than the appraised value, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Amend page 1, line 6, by inserting, after the word “ the,” the word 
* uncontested.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hur, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


REERECTION OF THE STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 127) to reerect the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln upon its original site. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman from Indiana withhold his 
reservation ? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I will not. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman withhold it for five minutes? 
No; I will withdraw the request. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that House jeint resolution 127 be permitted to 
remain on the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Lllinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be permitted to remain on the 
ealendar without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to put in the Recorp a very brief letter from the 
Arts Club, of Washington, in regard to that statue. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter as indicated. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman refused to let me speak on the subject, I will respect- 
fully and in a gentlemanly manner object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
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COMPENSATION OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6573) to further reclassify postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service and readjust their salaries and 
compensation on an equitable basis, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is an important bill. I think we should have a statement 
eoncerning it made to the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I shall be glad to give a statement in 
regard to it if the gentleman will reserve his objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve it in order to give the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads the 
privilege of explaining it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the main purpose and ob- 
ject of this bill is to correct results that came from the passage 
of the reclassification act of June 5, 1920. That was an act that 
was framed by the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries. But 
however carefully the commission labored, the act resulted in in- 
equalities and discriminations that we feel ought to be corrected. 

The first section of this bill relates to fourth-class post- 
masters, and it simply rearranges the salaries fixed in the re- 
classification act so that they will be on a uniform scale. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 



































































Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 
- Mr. MONDELL. I think it is altogether too important a 


piece of legislation to be passed by unanimous consent. I do 
not object to the gentleman making a brief statement in re- 
gard to it, but manifestly the bill can not be passed with only 
a few minutes of discussion. The fact that there are some seven 
or eight sections, each of which is important, shows in itself that 
it can not be passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I hope the gentleman will reserve that 
opinion until after I have given my explanation. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will be very brief, I shall 
have no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would rather explain. 

Mr..CHINDBLOM. This seems to be an important piece of 
legislation. How long does the gentleman think it will be until 
it could be reached by the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads on Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. STEENERSON. This simply corrects the schedule that 
was adopted in that law by making it uniform, so that the com- 
pensation of these fourth-class postmasters will be based upon 
the receipts. There is no objection to the bill. The department 
ha : recommended it, and the committee were unanimous. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to say to the gentleman that it 
is apparent that objection is going to be made, and the gentle- 
man will have to make this same statement over again when 
the bill comes up for passage. It seems to me it is a vain thing 
to make the explanation now. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would be very glad to make a little 
further explanation for the benefit of the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; but I will say to my friend that it 
is apparent that tlie biil wil! be objected to. 

Mr. STHENERSON. Yes; but it will be coming up very soon, 
so that the explanation which I make to-day will hold good. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman will have to repeat his ex- 
planation when the bill comes up again. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will simply say that this bill was re- 
ported in nearly its present form at the last session, and that 
the committee have again considered it under the new adminis- 
tration. We have gone over it most carefully, and the opinion 
of the committee is unanimous, All the members concur in the 
report. The Postmaster General appeared before us in person 
and approved of the provisions of the bill. As it is a technical 
matter, it would take considerable time to explain it, but I am 
satisfied that there is no Member of the House who thoroughly 
understands the inequalities that now exist in the compensation 
of some postal employees who would make any objection. It 
is a very meritorious matter, and it ought to be disposed of 
before the next fiscal year begins. Of course, I shall be very 
giad to go over each section and explain it in detail, but, as 
the gentleman from Alabama has suggested that there is going 
to be objection to it, perhaps I ought not to take any more 
time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Iam not proposing to object. 
man must not put me in that attitude 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


The gentle- 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I appreciate that. I do not think there 
is a single Member of the House who will object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think any gentleman will 
object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, everybody seems to be duck- 
ing. I simply submit my request. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair put it, and there was no ob- 
jection to it. 
Mr. STEENERSON. 
over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
VASHON ISLAND MILITARY RESERVATION, WASH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5622) providing for the appraisal and sale 
of the Vashon Island Military Reservation in the State of Wash- 


ington, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


There is no objection to the bill going 


tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
the land in the Vashon Island abandoned military reservation in sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 8, all in township 21 north, range 2 east, Willamette 
meridian, in the county of King, in the State of Washington, to be 
and lots to conform as far as 
the tenants 


surveyed and subdivided into tracts 
practicable to the tracts and lots lawfully occupied 
thereon as lessees or sublessees on May 1, 1920. 

Sec. 2. That after said survey and the approval thereof by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office the plat thereof shall be filed 
in the office of the register and receiver in the manner provided by law, 
and thereafter any person who as lessee or sublessee was in actual 
occupation of any portion of the lands described in section 1 hereof on 
the Ist day of May, 1920, who made actual settlement thereor in good 
faith under the terms of a certain lease held of the War Department 
by one James Bachelor, or a sublease thereunder, or anyone who has 
since said date succeeded to the occupation and interest of any such 
prior settler, his heirs or assigns, shall be entitled to purchase for the 
appraised value one of such surveyed tracts so occupied, no right of 
purchase to exceed the tract actually occupied and improved by a law- 
ful lessee or sublessee on May 1, 1920, and in no case exceeding 20 
acres in a body, according to Government surveys and subdivisions 
thereof, upon the payment to the Government of a sum of money equal 
to the appraised value thereof, such appraisement to be made as pro- 
vided by law: Provided, That in making such appraisement the ap- 
praisers shall not include the improvements ‘thereon made by the 
occupants of such lands: Provided further, That payment to the Gov- 
ernment may be made in one sum, or one-tenth cash and the balance in 
nine equal annual installments, with interest at 5 per cent per annum, 
payable annually, as the purchaser may elect. 

‘Sec. 3. That if any tract of the lands described in section 1 hereof 
be not purchased by the lessee or sublessee, his heirs or assigns, as 
provided in section of this act, within 90 days after the same 
becomes subject to purchase under the provisions of this act, then and 
in that event the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
dispose of the remaining lands under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of July 5, 1884, entitled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of abandoned and useless military reservations,” and the said lessees, 
sublessees, heirs, or assigns, who do not purchase such tracts shall have 
the privilege of removing from their tracts any buildings placed thereon, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to reappraise any unsold 
tracts from time to time before offering the same for sale under said 
act of July 5, 1884. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior in making the survey 
provided for by this act shall ascertain what part of said lands, if any, 
are needed for lighthouse or roadway purposes, and any lands needed 
for such purposes shall be segregated or reserved for such use, and 
the lands so segregated or reserved shall not be subject to disposal 
hereunder. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I should like to inquire of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. JOHNSON] concerning the method prescribed in the 
bill for payment. In section 2 we find that the payment shall be 
made all in one sum, or the alternative one-tenth in cash and 
the balance in nine equal annual installments. It occurs to me 
that some of the beneficiaries of this act might not be able to 
pay the entire amount in cash, and yet might have more ready 

e-ash than merely one-tenth of the amount. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman an amendment, to insert after the word “ or,” in line 24, 
page 2, the words “ not less than,” and after the word “ nine,” 
in the same line, insert the words “or less number of,” so it 
will read : 

That payment to the Government may be made in one sum or not 
less than one-tenth cash and the balance in nine or less number of 
equal annual payments. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
ticular objection to the amendment. 


by 


9 


Mr. Speaker, I have no par- 
The bill as written follows 
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1921. 
the form of a bill passed two Congresses ago permitting another 
tract to be sold by the same method. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment and offer the amendments that I have just sug- 
gested. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman fronr Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Page 2, 
word “or,” insert the words ‘ not less than.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the other amendment is, after the 
word “nine,” in the same line, to insert the words “or less 
number of.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an- 
other anrendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Starrorp: Page 2, line 24, after the word 
“nine,” insert the words “or less number of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment 
which I wish to call to the attention of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jounson], and I send it to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Page 3, line 2, after the word 
elect,” strike out the period and insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “And with the eption in the purchaser, his heirs and assigns, 
to pay the remaining installments on any date when an installment 
becomes due.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the person having this privi- 
lege should certainly have the right when any installment be- 
comes due to pay the entire amount, so that he can settle it 
all up and get a clear title. That is the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I shall be very 
glad to have the amendment accepted. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
meént offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Washington, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


line 24, after the 


LLOYD E. GANDY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2861) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant to Lloyd E. Gandy, of Spokane, Wash., his heirs and as- 
signs, the right to overflow certain lands on the Fort George 
Wright Military Reservation, at Spokane, Wash., on such terms 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the bill that it is not properly on the Union Calendar; 
that it is a private bill and should be on the Private Calendar. 
I would like to be heard for a moment on that by the Chair, 
or if the gentleman who introduced the bill wishes to have the 
matter go over to a subsequent date when the point of order 
can be determined, because I do not wish to take advantage of 
the gentleman, I would be very glad to have that done. I 
seriously contend that under the precedents of the House this 
is a private bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious, if the gentleman 
is making the point of order to the bill, he will object to its 
consideration, and I have nothing to do but to meet his terms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there is something more than an 
objection. I am raising a point that it is a private bill and 
not a bill of a public character. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Speaker, may the bill be passed over 
without prejudice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Without in any way waiving the point of 
order which I have made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5756) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for these 
islands,” approved August 29, 1916. 
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Is there objection to the present considera- 





The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, as I understand the bill it proposes to raise the limit 
of possible indebtedness in the Philippine Islands from $15,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I shall object at this time to a 
bill of such importance being considered by unanimous consent. 
I never heard of it until to-day, and the bill carries provision 
for an extraordinarily large increase of the indebtedness of 
those islands. I want a short opportunity to investigate. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman pardon me 
for one statement that perhaps may change his mind? There 
has been no increase of indebtedness of the Philippine Islands 
since the organie act was passed in 1916. This bill has the 
unanimous approval of the Committee on Insular Affairs. It 
has been carefully examined by the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
and it comes to us on the petition of the Philippine Legislature 
and of all of the leaders in the Philippine Islands. While it 
might seem to be a large increase, it really is a very small 
amount, considering the vast increase in business and im- 
portance of the Philippine Islands. They are now placed at 
such a disadvantage that they can not carry on the necessary 
public work of the islands, having reached the limit of their 
indebtedness, and going even beyond it—not the bonded indebi- 
edness but other classes of indebtedness. It is really an 
emergency proposition. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is a fact, is it not, that under 
existing law the Philippine Islands have prospered? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If they have prospered under 
existing law, it would seem to me not to be a matter of emer- 
gency that they be allowed to increase their bonded indebted- 
ness by 100 per cent. If the law which is now on the statute 
books works so happily in their interest, then I desire a brief 
opportunity in which to investigate and see whether it is 
necessary for them to further increase their prosperity by dou- 
bling their bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course, there is nothing for me to do 
except to ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice, and that it keep its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice and keep 
its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, PLAINS OF CHALMETTE. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 2232, in reference to a national military park 
on the Plains of Chalmette, below the city of New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if I understand the ultimate object of this bill, 1t will be to levy 
a charge upon the Treasury of half a million dollars. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not know exactly how 
to answer that question or statement. The present purpose is 
merely to have a survey made of the old battle field down there 
at Chalmette, where was fought the memorable battle commonly 
known as the Battle of New Orleans. In all probability if that 
survey be made and the United States Government fixes defi- 
nitely that battle field, and no governmental action is taken— 
and neither the gentleman nor I can say now when such favor- 
able action may be taken by the Government—in such event the 
Colonial Dames or the Daughters of the American Revolution 
or the Daughters of 1812, or all three, may conclude to take 
over the battle field as determined by the survey. The gentle- 
man knows very well that one step at a time should character- 
ize and mark our advance in securing the purpose of this bill. 
There is nothing that commits the Government to any expendi- 
ture other than the small expenditure of making this survey 
and investigating the feasibility of establishing a national mili- 
tary park upon land which will be determined to be the battle 
field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the bill in its present form does com- 
mit the Government to certain things. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will the gentleman indicate what. part of 
the bill does that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Im deciding what should be ineladed in 
this national military park it goes further than merely provid- 
ing for the survey. It restricts and limits the survey as to 
what should be included by stating that certain tracts of lands 
as may be now under the jurisdiction of State patriotic societies 


To double it. 
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should be excepted. Again, in section 3 it excepts from the 
survey inclusion in this national park of the so-called “ Paken- 
ham’s headquarters.” Yet the tentative survey made some years 
back by district engineers recommended strongly, as I recall, the 
inclusion of that tract as part of the national park. If we are 
going to create a national park to commemorate the great vic- 
tory of Gen. Jackson, I think there should be no restrictions at 
all upon the Government or on the investigating officer as to 
what should be included. There will be plenty of time when the 
report comes in to determine whether the portions which have 
been excepted in this bill should be excepted or included. 

We should not at this time decide in this leisurely way what 
should be included in the national park. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am perfectly willing—glad, in fact—to 
accept any amendment which might be proposed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be better to have this 
bill zo over for two weeks. 

Mr. O°CONNOR. If the gentleman will permit me, I would 
like to say this bill was prepared by the Colonial Dames and 
has the indorsement of all of those splendid women associated 
with them, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Dauchters of 1812. I introduced it exactly as they sent it 
to me. Now, after all, these sections which seem objectionabie 
to the gentieman might be eliminated by way of amendment. 
The purpose is, from my viewpoint and from the viewpoint, I 
believe, of all lovers of that great old battle field down there, to 
lave a survey made, to have a foundation on which to build a 
superstructure, a great memorial, a great national military park. 
If the National Congress from now on wants to take the posi- 
tion of being unmindful of the greatness and glories of that 
spot, if they do not care to start a great monument to Old 
Hickory down there, all right. The Colonial Dames and these 
other organizations 

Mr. STAFFORD. There may be merit in the position which 
the Colonial Dames take in saying that they want to retain 
jurisdiction over these tracts. I think it is better if the gen- 
tleman, after careful consideration of the bill in the respect 
which I have mentioned, would bring it up again, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. OCCONNOR., Is there any objection 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the survey being 
made, but I do not think it is advisable for the Congress to 
commit itself in advance that certain tracts should be excluded 
from the survey, as provided in this bill, even though ulti- 
mately the Congress may recognize and approve the position 
of the Colonial Dames and other patriotic societies in making 
that exclusion. I am one who dves not believe that Mount 
Vernon should be taken out of the hands of the women’s patri- 
otic society which has charge of that institution. I believe it 
is better eared for under their direction than if the National 
Government had charge. 

I believe it is unwise to place limitations in permanent law 
that will prevent the Congress, if it desires to have a national 
park down there, from determining in advance as to its extent; 
that we ought not to commit ourselves when merely passing a 
survey bill to the position for all time that we will except cer- 
tain tracts from consideration. 

Mr. QUIN. Let me say to the gentleman that the Military 
Committee was unanimous in its report on this matter to the 
Congress. These people must have the Federal jurisdiction in 
order to enforce eminent domain proceedings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not saying my judgment is better 
than the judgment of the great Committee on Military Affairs, 
of which the gentleman from Mississippi is such an honored and 
valued member, but his colleague and other gentlemen about 
me approve the position I take. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I do not want to incite the hostility of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin or any of his associates. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman’s compliment of the committee is 
not unworthy 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly not unworthy of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, who, I believe, accepts it. 

Mr. O°CONNOR. I think the gentleman’s objections could be 
met by striking out all on pages 2 and 8 of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I should say section 4 would have to 
be retained to provide funds for this survey. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Suppose we amend it by striking out all on 

age 2. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will that have the hearty indorsement of 
the gentleman from Louisiana? ‘ 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes, sir. I am perfectly willing to make a 
beginning in a matter which I consider of great concern to the 
people of this country. 

Mr. LAYTON. How much money will it cost to begin? 
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Mr. O’CONNOR. To make this survey, I do not think it will 
cost more than $200. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding just 
had with the gentleman from Louisiana, that he will move 
to strike out page 2 of the bill, and if it has the approval of the 
other gentlemen of the House, I will withdraw the reservation 
of the objection; but if this is going to be contested, I think 
that this matter ought to go over. I withdraw the reservation 
of the objection. 

; The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to investigate the feasibility of establishing a national mili- 
tary park on the Plains of Chalmette, below the city of New Orleans, 
where was fought, on January 8, 1815, the Battle of New Orleans, and 
to prepare plans of such park and estimate of the cost therefor, and 
obtain such further information as may enable Congress to act upon 
the matter after being fully advised. 

Said park, if established, is to be known as the Chalmette National 
Military Park and to embrace within its borders the present grounds 
and monuiment now the property of the United States by transfer from 
the State of Louisiana in 1907, under the terms of act No. 41 of the 
session of the General Assembly of Louisiana in 1902, approved June 
19 (session laws, pp. 40 and 50), and an act of the Congress of the 
United States, chapter 2928 (1907), of the Fifty-ninth Congress, ap- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


proved March 4 (34 Stat., p. 1411). 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. STAFFORD. In the consideration of bills on the Union 


Calendar in the House as in Committee of the Whole House 
when is it in order to move an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is read by sections, and it is after reading 
the section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I suggest to the Speaker that this is 
virtually the first reading of the bill and not the second reading, 
Of course, if it is the second reading of the bill, then this is the 
time to move an amendment as the sections are read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the first reading was a 
reading by title, and this is the second reading. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, then I move to strike out, on 
page 2, the last paragraph of section 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 2, strike out all of lines 
1 to 11, inclusive. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with 
the custody of said monument by the United States Daughters of 
1776 and 1812 as honorary custodians, granted by the act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Louisiana (act No. 8 of 1894), approved June 14 (Ses- 
sion Laws, p. 8), and recognized by the aforesaid act of Congress of 1907. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 
2, just read. 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with 
the custody of the Versailles plantation site, including ruins, now called 
Pakenham’s headquarters, inclosed within a high iron fence, and 
avenue of live oaks leading to the river, by the Colonial Dames resident 
in Louisiana. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 3, 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 4. That such a sum as may be required by the Secretary of War 
to carry out the investigations herein directed is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any moneys available therefor. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk be au- 
thorized to change “ section 4” to “section 2.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. O’CoNNoR, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DEFICIENCIES, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6300, the deficiency bill, 
to disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6300, disagree to all the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. Is there objection? 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] how much was 
the additional appropriations the Senate put on this bill? It 
contained one hundred millions when it went over. How much 
does it now contain? 


Mr. GOOD. My understanding is that something like $53,- | 


000,000 has been added by the Senate. But that understanding 
comes through the press. I have no personal knowledge of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Senate also added $98,000,000 in amend- 
ments to the naval bill, and now it has added $53,000,000 to the 
deficiency bill. May we find out what the gentleman’s attitude 
is going to be about these additions the Senate has put on? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Missouri is not inter- 
ested in these big $53,000,000 and $98,000,000 items, but I am, 
and the people of the country are vitally interested. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is trying to ask about some other 
bill rather than this one. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that the Senate asked for the conference? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the situation is this: On 
the coming in of the conference report the papers will come here 
and the House will have the first vote, the Senate having asked 
for the conference? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. ' 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
“Chair hears none, 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. Goon, 
Mr. CANNoN, and Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


MEMORIAL TO FIRST DIVISION, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 81, authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to the dead of the First Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, in the World War. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, does this contemplate putting a memorial in the 
grounds north of the Agricultural Department Building in the 
Mall? 

Mr. LUCE. Close to the Agricultural Department Building 
in the Mall. I can not tell the gentleman the exact spot. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it proposed or understood 
that the design of this memorial and its location shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. LUCE. I so understand. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice you use the word 
“recommendation” rather than “approval.” Would this per- 
mit a committee of Congress or any other body to ignore the 
advice of the art commission? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The reason I speak of that at 
this time is that I have a very vivid remembrance of the 
debate and the struggle we had on this floor concerning the 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln, The Fine Arts Commission was 
ridiculed because it proposed to have the memorial erected on 
the banks of the Potomac. Not only the proposed location but 
also the design itself was denounced. It was said that these 
artists and specialists were interfering where they had no 
right to interfere, and that they did not know any more about 
it than we did. And it was by a close vote that the proposition 
for the erection of that memorial in accordance with the advice 
of that commission went through the House and became a law. 
Everybody now admits that the Fine Arts Commission was 
correct and that its critics on this floor were all wrong. Now, I 
want, before that Mall is populated with memorials, that the 
location of each memorial and its design shall be subject to 
approval of men who have made the business of designing 
such things and the study of landscape effects their life work. 
I do not want a law enacted so that any committee of Congress. 
or any department official will have the right to ignore the 
recommendation of the commission, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has my colleague noticed that, under the 
bill -as reported, the Fine Arts Commission has not that free 
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hand in locating this memorial that it should have; that the 
Congress does in a way describe the location in this bill as well 
as in the bill following? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice such a provision in 
one bill, but I did not know that a similar one is in the other. 

Mr, STAFFORD. In the bill it provides the designation in 
the south of the city, near the Navy Building and east of the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. It restricts it to that rectangular space 
as described, and yet the Fine Arts Commission may have 
eharge of the plan for the ornamentation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is not that the next resolu- 
tion? It is not the one we are now considering. We are con- 
sidering the one for the location of a memorial in the Mall. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are considering, as I understand, 
House joint resolution 81. That is the very resolution I have 
read from, 

Mr, LUCE. I thought it was the other one. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thought so, too. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
May I inquire what resolution is before the House for consid- 
eration? 

The SPEAKER. House joint resolution 81. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question? I had been looking at the one which 
precedes it. The one now under consideration would locate 
the memorial definitely right east of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
and south of the State, War, and Navy Building. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, for one I am in the most complete 
sympathy with the view taken by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, and can assure him that so long as I may have any vote 
on the Committee on the Library, barring some contingency I 
do not expect, it shall not be cast-contrary to the advice and 
recommendations of the Commission of Fine Arts. It strikes 
me the country is to be congratulated that it has adopted this 
policy which has already brought great benefit to the city, and 
it is sure to continue so to do. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit, 
the site is definitely located east of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
and south of the State, War, and Navy Building on the bit of 
lawn just there. That violates the very spirit of the law 
which confers jurisdiction upon the Arts Commission. The 
location of the site as well as the design of the memorial should 
be subject to the approval of the commission. But you would 
definitely fix the location in the law. That may be an inappro- 
priate place for it. I am as strongly in favor of memorials to 
the heroic dead as is the gentleman from Massachusetts, but 
I have in former years seen in this city so many things put up 
that ought to be torn down that I am very earnest in my view 
that nothing of a memorial character, nothing so important as 
this, should be definitely located by an act of Congress before 
both the design and the site have the approval of the Arts 
Commission. Would the gentleman from Massachusetts con- 
sent to striking out on the first page, beginning on line 7, the 
words “south of the State, War, and Navy Building, and east 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery,” and leave the site then to be 
selected by the committee and the Arts Commission? 

Mr. LUCE. I should have no objection to that amendment. 
It does, however, increase the powers both of the Committee 
on the Library and of the Arts Commission. At present the 
bill would restrict both to the approval of that particular site. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. . Now, a memorial site in that 
location would not have space enough. It would be among those 
large buildings, and it would be affected, if it is a memorial of 
any size. To show how minds differ in that respect I will merely 
cite the fact that one of the gentlemen of the House, in a news- 
paper interview, once urged strongly that the Lincoln Memorial 
should be constructed between the Union Station and the 
Capitol. Think what would have happened had that been done! 

I do not believe that we should by this resolution select the 
site and then pretend to give the commission discretion to select 
it. This resolution would absolutely preclude the exercise of 
discretion by the commission, for it definitely locates the site. 

Mr. LUCE. May I call the gentleman’s attention to the first 
words on page 2, “ That the site chosen shall be approved by 
the Joint Committee on the Library, with the advice and recom- 
mendation of the commission ”? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. But the site chosen is 
within very narrow limits—that is, “east of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery and south of the State, War, and Navy Building.” If you 
say by law that the site must be within a very narrow space, 
they can locate it-at either end of that space, but not outside 
of that narrow space, so that to all intents and purposes you 
deprive them of discretion, 
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Mr. LUCE. It was our intention to safeguard the matter 
completely by including that language so that the site shall be 
approved by the joint committee «nd the commission. — But 
if it is the desire of the gentleman to enlarge our authority, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. GOOPER of Wiseonsin. Well, with that understanding, 
Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HustTep). 
tion? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to keep the right to offer 
that amendment, which has been accepted by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understand this memorial is to be 
erected without any expense to the United States Government? 

Mr. LUCE. It is. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not add to your bill the words that 
are contained in the following bill on the calendar for the same 
kind of a proposition, the words “and the United States is to 
be put to no expense by the erection of this memorial”? That 
is in a bill which provides for a memorial to be erected in 
memory of the men in the Agricultural Department who went 
into the war. It is the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. LUCE. There is no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant the Memorial Asso- 
ciation of the First Division, United States Army, permission to erect 
on public grounds of the United States in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, south of the the State, War, and Navy Building, 
and east of the Corcoran Art Gallery, a monument to the ad of the 
First Division, American Expeditionary Forces, in the World War: 
Provided, That the site chosen and the design of the monument and 
pedestal shall be approved by the Joint Committee on the Library, 
with the advice and recommendations of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend 
the resolution by striking out, in line 7, the words “south of,” 
and all of line 8, and in line 9 the words “Art Gallery.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Coorrr of Wisconsin: Page 1, line 7, 
strike out “south of the State, War, and Navy Building, and east of 


the Corcoran Art Gailery.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under what direction, then, 
would this memorial be located, and where? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It would be located with the 
approval of the Joint Committee on the Library and the Fine 
Arts Commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. And without any direction at all? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is on the public grounds of 
the United States. It would be just like other memorials. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think, of course, this per- 
mission should be granted; granted not only to the First Divi- 
sion, but to any other of the divisions that did service in 
France. There may be some of the other divisions that will 
later on ask for this same privilege, and we must treat them all 
alike. 

But there might be also some of the other divisions that did 
not have service in France, yet which who might have had indi- 
vidual members who did service there with other divisions, and 
I wauld be in favor of granting to them this privilege. 

Mr, KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas yield 
long enough to enable me to make a point of no quorum present? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would have that right any- 
way. I will state to my parliamentary friend from Illinois that 
he can take any Member off his feet at any time by simply mak- 
ing the point of no quorum. 

Mr. KING. I did not want to take the gentleman off his feet. 
That is why I asked him. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am willing to be taken off my feet if the 
gentleman wants to make the point. 

Mr. KING. I desire to make the point.ofne.quorum present 
if it will not interrupt my friend. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. KING. I make the point of no quorum present, Mr. 
Speaker, 





Is there objec- 


Reserving the right to object, Mr. 


The Clerk will report the reso- 


The gentleman from Texas 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of no quorum present. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that. 
There is real work to be done. 

Mr. KING. I insist on the point, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend be satisfied to have a talkfest 
between the gentleman from Louisiana and the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. KING. If we can take up the 40 minutes that it would 
take to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose objection is made? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman 
from [linois interrupt the gentleman who is addressing the 


House to make the point of no quorum? 
Mr. BLANTON. That is admissible. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
We are in the House. 
The same rule prevails. 


Whole. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


We are not in Committee of the 


quorum can be made at any time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


present. 


Mr. MONDELL. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


moves a call of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following 


Evidently there is no quorum 


I move a call of the House. 
The gentleman from Wyoming 


Members failed to answer to their names: 


The point of no 


Rossdale 


Ansorage Fields Kreider 

Anthony Fish Lee, N. Y. Sabath 
Atkeson Fisher London Sears 
Bacharach Tlood Lyon Shelton 
Barbour Fordney McCormick Siegel 
Benham Frear McLaughlin, Pa. Sisson 
Blakeney Free Mann Snell 
Bland, Ind, Fuller Martin Snyder 
Bond Gabn Mason Sproul 
Bowers Garrett, Tenn. Michaelson Stedman 
Brand Gernerd Mills Stiness 
Brooks, Il). Glynn Moore, Ill. Sullivan 
Brooks, Pa. Goldsborough Moore, Va. Taylor, Ark. 
Browne, Wis. Good Morgan Taylor, Colo. 
Burdick Gould Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn. 
Burke Graham, Ill, Nolan Thomas 
Cable Graham, Pa. O’Brien Timberlake 
Cantrili Griffin Oliver Treadway 
Carter Hadley Overstreet Upshaw 
Classon Harrison Paige Vare 

Codd Hicks Perkins Voigt 

Cole Hogan Perlman Volk 
Coughlin Houghton Peters Walsh 
Crowther fiutchinson Petersen Ward, N. Y. 
Cullen Jacoway Rainey, Ala. Wason 
Dempsey Kennedy Rainey, Ill. Watson 
Dunbar Kiess Ransley Wheeler 
Edmonds Kindred Reavis Williams 
Evans Kirkpatrick Reed, N. Y. Wurzbach 
Fairfield Kitchin Reed, W. Va. Zihlman 
Faust Kline, N. Y. Riordan 

Fenn Knight Rodenberg 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll call 305 Members 
have responded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am rather surprised that our 
good friend from Illinois [Mr, Kine] should attempt to conduct 
a one-man filibuster. Usually, on practically every other subject 
than one he is remarkably sane, able, amiable, and affable, 
but the very minute you mention the reserve bank act or any- 
thing that pertains to it the gentleman becomes abnormal. In 
order that the House may know what actuated the gentleman, 
I will enlighten it. There is one thing about him that all must 
admit. You can not pass anything by him. He stays on the 
floor, and everything that comes up he knows something about 
it before it comes up. He heard a while ago that the Speaker 
was going to recognize a gentleman to move to suspend the 
rules and to pass Senate bill 86, amending the reserve banking 
act, and it had the usual effect. He immediately went to pieces, 
and thought he would adjourn the House by making the point 
of no quorum, but the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpeti] 
had other business to attend to and he would not permit it. 
[Laughter. ] 

I appreciate the splendid control which the gentleman from 
Wyoming has over the House; that he has everything all oiled 
up; that things have to go just like what he wants them to go 
or they are not going at all. That is an awfully good condition 
for things to be in. It is well for the country that what you 
think about legislation or what your other Republican ecol- 
leagues might think is immaterial unless you go to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming first and have an understanding with him, 
for he is not going to let any of you take things in hand. The 
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quicker you men realize that the better off you are going to be. 
Our young friends who lately came here through the great 
upheaval of affairs last November, the quicker you recognize 
the fact that you can not do anything unless the gentleman from 
Wyoming is willing the better off you will be. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman from Illinois will now realize that, however 
much he may think that he has done his duty, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hustep). The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired, and the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 4, after the word “arts,” strike out the period, in- 
sert a comma, and add the following: ‘“‘ and the United States shall be 
put to no expense in or by the erection of this memorial.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the pro- 
ponents of the resolution consent to this amendment. 

Mr. LUCE. They do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lucr, a motion to reconsider 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


the vote 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules, 
discharge the Committee on Banking and Currency from the 
further consideration of the bill S. 86, and pass the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is No quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
point that no quorum is present. 
counting.}] Two hundred and twenty Members present, a 
quorum. The gentleman from New Jersey moves to suspend the 
rules, discharge the Committee on Banking and Currency from 
further consideration of the bill S. 86, and pass the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KING. Is the gentleman from Arkansas opposed to the 
bill? If he is not, I am opposed to the bill, and I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I am not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is right to recognize 
some one opposed to the bill, and the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who demands a second. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 25 (a) of the Federal reserve act, 
being the section added to said act by the act approved December 24, 
1919, be amended so that the first sentence of the paragraph prescribing 
the amount of capital stock a corporation organized under that section 
is required to have and foe also the manner in which such 
capital stock must be paid in, said paragraph being the fourth para- 
graph following subparagraph (c) of said section, shall read as follows: 

“No corporation shall be organized under the provisions of this 
section with a capital stock of less than $2,000,000, one-quarter of 
which must be paid in before the corporation may be authorized to be- 
gin business, and the remainder of the capital stock of such corpora- 
tion shall be paid in installments of at least 10 per cent on the whole 
amount to which the corporation shall be limited as frequently as 
one installment at the end of each succeeding two months from the 
time of the commencement of its business operations until the whole of 
the capital stock shall be paid in: Provided, however, That whenever 
$2,000,000 of the capital stock of any corporation is paid in: the re- 
mainder of the corporation’s capital stock or any unpaid part of such 
remainder may, with the consent of the Federal reserve board and sub- 
ject to such regulations and conditions as it may prescribe, be pee 
in upon call from the board of directors; such unpaid subscriptions, 
however, to be included in the maximum of 10 per cent of the national 
bank’s capital and surplus which a national bank is permitted under 
the provisions of this act to hold in stock of corporations engaged in 
business of the kind described in this section and in section 25 of the 
Federal reserve act as amended: Provided further, That no such cor- 
poration shall have liabilities outstanding at any one time upon its 
debentures, bonds, and promissory notes in excess of ten times its paid- 
in capital and surplus. 

~ * . 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, this act was passed by the 
House and the Senate last year. It allows corporations to be 
formed to do a foreign business. The act has operated nicely, 


Illinois makes the 
The Chair will count. [After 


Is the gentleman from Arkansas opposed to 


The question is on the amend- | 








but in these strenuous times it is hard to get together four or 
eight millions for any business purpose; hence this amendment. 
The bill has been passed by the Senate and now comes to the 
House for consideration. As I understand it, the only differ- 
ence between this amendment and last year’s bill is that it 
allows a corporation to pay the money in as needed by the de- 
mands of their business. Their action must be approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The old bill called for the payment 
of 10 per cent every two months until the full amount was 
paid in. This measure came before our committee and had 
practically the unanimous indorsement of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. How long was the bill under consideration by 
the Banking and Currency Committee? 

Mr. APPLEBY. I think about a week, between the time it 
came in and the time it went out. 

Mr. KING. I did not ask that; I asked for the time it was 
under discussion in the committee. 

Mr, APPLEBY. The time was not very long. 

Mr. KING. Not over five minutes, was it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it is not privileged to disclose transactions in the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro 
order is sustained. 

Mr. KING. The Chair does not desire to hear anything on 


tempore (Mr. Hustep). The point of 


the point of order? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
man. 


Mr. KING. I was not asking to disclose any discussion that 
occurred in the committee; I asked the gentleman how long it 
was under consideration by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. It seems to me that is perfectly proper and that no 
point of order would lie against it. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in a letter dated April 16, 1921, to Senator 
EpceE had this to say: 


The Chair will hear the gentle- 


FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, April 16, 1921. 

My Dear Senator EpGe: Upon receipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant, inclosing a copy of Senate bill 86 to amend section 25(a) of 
the Federal reserve act, I brought the matter to the attention of the 
Federal Reserve Board, all members being present except the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I have not had an opportunity so far of ascertaining 
what his views are, but the bill was considered by the board in regular 
session and met with the unanimous approval of those present, and I 
was authorized to inform you of the fact. 

The iaw as it stands at present authorizes the organization of corpo- 
rations with a minimum subscribed capital of $2,000,000, of which at 
least 25 per ceat must be paid in before the corporation can begin 
business; and it Poe further that the remainder of the capital 
stock must be paid in installments of at least 10 per cent on the whole 
amount of the subscribed capital as frequently as one installment at 
the end of each succeeding two months from the time of the commence- 
ment of business operations until the whole of the subscribed capital 
stock shall be paid in. Your amendment, as the board understands it, 
provides in cases of corporations having a larger subscribed capital 
that whenever $2,000,000 of the capital stock is paid in, the remainder 
of the corporation’s capital stock or any unpaid part of such remainder 
may, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, be paid in upon 
call from the board of directors. 

As the present law limits the investment of member banks in the 
stock of corporations organized under the provisions of either section 
25 or 25(a) of the Federal reserve act to an amount not exceeding 10 
per cent of the subscribing bank’s capital and surplus, the board feels 
that it is important that no member bank should have a contingent 
liability for unpaid subscriptions, which, added to the amount paid in, 
would exceed the maximum of 10 per cent of the subscribing bank’s 
capital and surplus. The proviso in your bill, however, that the unpaid 
subscriptions must be included in the maximum of 10 per cent of the 
national bank’s capital and surplus which a national bank is permitted 
under the provisions of the act to hold in stock of corporations engaged 
in business of the kind described in sections 25 and 25(a) of the 
Federal reserve act, seems to cover this point adequately and appears 
to the board to remove any danger of oversubscription. 

In the opinion of the board the public is also protected by the second 
proviso in the bill that no such corporation shall have liabilities out- 
standing at any one time upon its debentures, bonds, and promissory 
notes in excess of ten times its paid-in capital and surplus. 


Gov. Harding of the Federal Reserve Board in this com- 
munication approved it. The following appeal for the support 
of the Edge law and the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
was made on the 4th of May last before the National Foreign 
Trade Council by George R. Meyercord, of Chicago: 


After calling attention to what he termed “a good job” done by Uncle 
Sam in the Federal reserve system, Mr. Meyercord predicted that 
history will repeat itself in Europe. He said in part: 

“ Countries now struggling bravely to regain their prewar standing 
have lost little in natural resources or industrial competency. All they 
need is time—a little time—to recover. They are solvent. They fur- 
nish the most inviting field in the world for foreign trade, for they are 
in need of American goods. They need above all the raw material or 
the partly manufactured stocks which can be furnished = this country 
and which can fast be turned into money by the industrial millions of 
war-sick Europeans, 
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“The foreign trade financing corporation to my mind offers the solu- 
tion of the manufacturers’ problems. As I view the big fundamental 
thought back of the Hdge law, I see in it this problem solved. 

“The Foreign Trade Financing Corporation through its debentures 
speaks in American dollars to the American investor, and the American 
investor need only have faith in the vast capital of the corporation 
and in its management. Surely, it is axiomatic that this will follow. 
It is unthinkable that the management will not be both able and of a 
superior order.” 

Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it from the gentleman’s 
statement, the original bill provided that the amount of capital 
stock that must be paid in was 25 per cent? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. This amendment changes that to 10 per cent? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Oh, no; not at all. The law provides that 
whenever the capital of a corporation is $2,000,000 paid in, the 
remainder of capital stock can be paid in upon call by their 
board of directors, with the consent of the Federal Reserve 
Board. In other words, if it is an $8,000,000 corporation 
$2.000,000 must be paid in before they can do business. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The present law states that when they 
organize and pay in 25 per cent, after that they must pay in 
10 per cent every 60 days until it is all paid in. The only 
change which this proposed law contemplates is to say that 
they must pay in at least $2,000,000, and that after that in- 
stead of paying 10 per cent every 60 days the balance shall be 
paid as called for by the director. For instance, take the £100,- 
060.000 corporation that is being organized. They must pay in 
25 per cent, which is $25,000,000 under the law, and under the 
present law it would have to be $10,000,000 every 60 days until 
it was all paid in, while under the amendment which this pro- 
poses it shall be paid in in greater or smaller installments until 
it is all paid in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman leave out the fur- 
ther provision that the balance must be paid wnder such regula- 
tions as the Federal Reserve Board approves? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It must be under such regulations as the 
Federal Reserve Board shall approve. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. If gentlemen will take Senate bill No. 86 and 
examine it they will find that the first seven lines, on page 2 of 
the bill, recite what the present law is, and that the new matter 
commences with the words “ Provided, however,” in lines 10 
and 11. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How does 'the Senate bill differ from the 
House bill, which many of us have in our hands? 

Mr. WINGO. They are identical, and as I understand it the 
procedure will be to substitute the Senate bill for the House 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ob, no; the motion before the House is to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I can add 
anything more except to say, as we do in the Legislature of 
New Jersey, “ This is a meriterious bill and it ought to pass.” 
I vield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McF'appEn]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Appriesy], I think, has 


fairly covered the purposes of the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the distinguished gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
will count. [After counting.] 
bers, not a quorum, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 


The gentleman makes the 
The Chair 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to | 


answer to their names: 


Bacharach Brand Burke Clark, Fla. 
Barbour Britten Cantrill Classon 
Blakeney Brooks, Pa. Carter Cole 
Bland, Ind. Browne, Wis. Chandler, N.Y. Coughlin 
Bond Burdick Chandler, Okla. Crowther 


One hundred and seventy Mem- | 
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Dempsey Humphreys Moore, Va. Snell 
Denison Hutchinson Newton, Minn, Snyder 
Behois Jacoway Nolan Sproul 
Edmonds Jefferis O’Brien Steenerson 
Evans Johnson, 8. Dak. O’Connor Stiness 
Fairfield Kendall Paige Sullivan 
Faust Kindred Park, Ga, Summers, Wash. 
Fenn Kirkpatrick Perkins Taylor, Ark. 
Fields Kitchin Perlman Taylor, Colo. 
Fisher Kleczka Peters Taylor, Tenn, 
Flood Kline, N. Y, Petersen Thomas 
Fordney Knight Rainey, Tl. ‘Tincher 
Free Kreider Ransley Treadway 
Fuller Lee, N. Y. Reavis Vaile 

Gahn Lehlbach Reed, N. Y. Vare 
Gallivan Little Reed, W. Va. Voigt 
Garrett, Tenn, London Riddick Volk 

Glynn Luhring Riordan Walsh 
Goldsborough Lyon Rodenberg Walters 
Gould McCormick Rossdale Ward, N. Y. 
Graham, Ill. McLaughlin, Pa, Ryan Wason 
Graham, Pa. Madden Sabath Wheeler 
Griffin Mann Scott, Mich. Williams 
Harrison Martin Sears Wise 
Haugen Mason Shelton Yates 

Hicks Michaelson Siegel Zihiman 
Hogan Mills Sisson 

Houghton Moore, Tl. Slemp 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll call 301 gentlemen 
answered to their names. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Deorkeeper will open the 
doors. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
eight minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as I said, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Apprepy] in the 
discussion of this measure has covered the main points in this 
amendment. This bill simply amends the former Edge Act, 
permitting these corporations to begin business by providing 
that when 25 per cent of their capital has been paid in, if a 
capital of $2,060,000 has been subscribed, they can begin busi- 
ness with $500,000 capital. Some of these corporations have 
been organized with $2,000,000, some organized with $10,000,000 
of capital. The American Bankers’ Association is in the midst 
now of organizing one with $100,000,000 capital, and my under- 
standing is that they have subscriptions totaling something 
over $30,000,000. We might say in pressing this legislation at 
this time that it is done for the purpose of permitting this eor- 
poration or any other corporation of that nature to begin busi- 
hess with the minimum capital requirement. They feel that 
when they have subscribed the amount of $30,000,000 they 
should have the right to begin doing business without being 
compelled to put up any additional capital until it is required 
in the transaction of their business. Hence this amendment, 
which simply is to the effect that whenever in the judgment of 
the board of directors who are engaged in the management of this 
corporation, if they deem it necessary to begin business, they 
can do so, and the Federal Reserve Board can give them per- 
mission to begin and only require the capital to be paid in as it 
is required from time to time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. If this is a legitimate business corporation 
and comes within the rules of the Federal reserve act just the 
same as any other banking institution, why should not they 
begin to do business when as much as $30,000,000 is subscribed 
out of the $100,000,000? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman the present 
Edge law requires that they shall continue to pay in 10 per 
cent every 60 days until the full capital is paid in. Bankers and 
business men who are subscribers to ‘this capital stock do not 
like to tie up that amount of money in times like the present 
until it is absolutely needed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The only difference I observe 
in the present bill is that it vests power in the board of directors 
to call for this money whenever they deem it necessary, whereas 
under the Edge bill it necessitates the paying in of 10 per cent 
every 60 days after the $2,000,000 has been paid in. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The minimum capital provided in the 
Edge law was $2,000,000, and the Edge law provided that there 
should be 25 per cent, or $500,000, paid in before they could 
be authorized to do business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
| is made. 


That is the only change that 





Mr. McFADDEN. That is the only change. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYDER. In the part of the bill down to the first 
‘proviso there is no change from existing law, is there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is not. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. That seems very clear. Now, after the 
proviso it states that whenever $2,000,000 capital stock of any 
corporation is paid in—suppose there is a $2,000,000 corporation 
organized. Does that mean that the corporation has to pay in 
the full capital stock before it starts doing business? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would have to pay 25 per cent, just as 
the law provides now. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then the proviso does not take into con- 
sideration a corporation of that size as I understand it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. They are authorized to do business when- 
ever they have paid in 25 per cent of the authorized capital, 
and the minimum capital authorized is $2,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum here. I regret so to report, but I make the point there 
is no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and eighty-eight Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 





Anthony Flood Kline, N. ¥. Reed, W. Va. 
Bacharach Fordney Kreider Riordan 
Benham Free Langley Rodenberg 
Bixler Freeman Larson, Minn, Rossdale 
Blakeney Fuller Lee, N. Y. Ryan 

Bland, Ind, Gahn Little Sabath 
Bond Gallivan London Sears 

srand Garrett, Tenn. Luhring Shelton 
Brinson Gernerd McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Britten Glynn Madden Sisson 
Brooks, Pa. Goldsborough Maloney Slemp 
Browne, Wis. Good Mann Snell 
Burdick Gould Mansfield Snyder 
Burke Graham, III. Martin Sproul 
Byrns, Tenn. Graham, Pa. Mason Steenerson 
Cantrill Green, Iowa Michaelson Stiness 
Carew Griffin Mills Sullivan 
Carter Hardy, Colo. Montague Taylor, Ark, 
Chandler, N. Y. Harrison Moore, Ill. Taylor, Colo. 
Chandler, Okla, Hicks Moore, Va. Taylor, Tenn. 
Clague Hogan Newton, Minn. Thomas 
Clark, Fila, Houghton O’Brien Timberlake 
Classon Hudspeth O’Connor Tincher 
Cole Humphreys Ogden Treadway 
Coughlin Hutchinson Olpp Vare 
Crowther Jacoway Paige Volk 
Dempsey Johnson, 8. Dak.. Parker, N. Y Walsh 
Echols Kelly, Pa. Perkins Walters 
Edmonds Kendall Perlman Ward, N. Y. 
Elliott Kennedy Peters Wason 
Evans Kiess Petersen Wheeler 
Fairchild Kincheloe Purnell Wise 
Fairfield Kindred Rainey, Il. Woods, Va. 
Fenn Kinkaid Ransley Young 
Fields Kitchin Reavis Zihlman 
Visher Kleczka Reed, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-eight Members 


have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the 
question I started to ask him? 

The SPEAKER. Does the 
Kine] wish to use his time? 

Mr. KING. I would like to use my time, but I did not know 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFAppEN] con- 
trolled when I should talk; but I am willing to go ahead now, 
and I hope nobody will make the point of no quorum. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The SPEAKER. 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this amendment. 
It is a well-known fact that when the Edge law was passed by 
this House I did what I could to prevent its passage, and I 
tried to point out at that time some of the defects of the law. 
That law was jammed through this House with about 50 Mem- 
bers present on the theory that it would stabilize exchange. 
That was 18 months ago. Has there been any exchange sta- 


gentleman yield to answer the 


gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 


The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 


bilized? Has the promise that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. StTEvENSON] made—that he was going to make 


$330,000,000 for the cotton raisers of the South—hbeen realized 
since the passage of that act? Have any of the promises made 
to the Members of this House that the Edge Act was a great 
cure-all for all our difficulties been realized? Have they, as a 
matter of fact, fulfilled one solitary promise that they made 
upon the floor of this House? 





Now, because the time is short and because I have not had 
the time, not expecting this bill to come up to-day, to arrange 
everything in a logical way, I am going to limit myself, in the 
first place, while there is a good attendance here, to pointing 
out just why this amendment should not pass this House, with- 
out any reference to the Edge law or without discussing the 
ruinous dangers upon which an Edge corporation functions. 

There was no consideration given in the committee or on the 
floor to this matter. It was prepared outside. It sprang from 
the loins of certain people in New York and attorneys from the 
outside, lugged into the Congress, brought up the steps of the 
Capitol and into the committee room, and jammed through 
without any consideration whatever. I will not relate what 
happened in the Banking and Currency Committee, because it 
might seem there was something personal in it, although there 
was absolutely nothing. 

I have the highest regard for all of the gentlemen on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and I am forced to disagree 
with them on the passage of the amendment, and I deem it my 
duty to my district and the Members of the House to attempt 
to point out why I am here trying in a single-handed way to 
defeat this amendment, Somebody was in such a rush—lI will 
not say it was the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House—the gentleman from New Jersey stated here that only 
five minutes was given to the consideration of this bill or its 
effect in committee. When I got there the bill was out. That 
is all there is to that. It would probably have come out any- 
way, so far as that is coneerned. But somebody was in such 
a rush that no consideration was given it in the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Possibly the gentlemen understood the 
effects of it. Possibly ‘the individuals back of it explained it 
so clearly that they understood it. Now, they say there is 
nothing ia the bill, that it is a nice little bill. We always bring 
in nice little bills, but they have a terrific effect after they get 
into operation. See how it is worded. A trick, not done by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, but done on the outside. It 
says: 

It shall be amended to read as follows. 


Now, in most legislative bodies, Mr. Speaker, they usually 
set out the part of the act that is repealed, instead of not men- 
tioning what is repealed, and simply saying that after this “it 
shall read as follows.” Knowing that many Members of this 
House have not time to go and get a copy of the Federal reserve 
act and read it over for themselves, they neglect that and de- 
pend upon other people to do it. Now, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what it leaves out. There is about a page 
of matter omitted. the most important part of which is the 
following. 

This amendment which I now read and which is now left out 
of consideration in this amendment before the House was put 
in here on the floor of the House when the bill was passed, 
after full discussion: 


No corporation except as herein provided shall, during the time it 
shall continue its operations, withdraw or permit to be withdrawn, 
either in the form of dividends or otherwise, any portion of its 
capital. 

If the House passes this amendment and leaves that part out of 
the Federal reserve law, you have done nothing else but legalize 
Ponzi’s case in Boston. He is in the penitentiary to-day for 
paying his dividends out of capital stock. Are you going to 


legalize—— 
Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KING. I can not yield just now. Are you going to 


legalize Ponzi-ism? I will not accuse anybody of putting this 
over deliberately, and perhaps the gentleman can explain the 
various provisions of the Federal reserve act that are left out 
by this amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I wish to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. KING. I can not yield. The gentleman can not pene- 
trate the Recorp at this point. It says: 

The capital stock of any such corporation may be increased at any 
time, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, by a vote of 
two-thirds of its shareholders or by unanimous consent in writing, 
without a meeting and without a formal vote. 

That is left out. When this amendment is passed no longer 
will that feature be under the control of the Federal Reserve 
Board. So far as it is controlled, it practically amounts to 
nothing anyway. 

Then it says: 

But any such increase of capital stock shall be fully paid within 90 
days after such approval. 

That is out by virtue of the amendment under consideration. 

And be reduced in like manner, providing in no event it shall be less 
than $2,000,000. 


This is eliminated by this amendment, 
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The following important section will be omitted from the law 
if the amendment is passed: 

Any national banking association may invest in the stock of any cor- 
poration organized under this section, but the aggregate amount of 
stock held in all corporations engaged in business of the kind described 
in this section and in section 25 of the Federal reserve act as amended 
—_— not exceed 10 per cent of the subscribing bank’s capital and 
surplus, 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that no Member of this 
House will want to go on record for a measure of this kind, 
which practically legalizes the payment of dividends out of the 
capital stock. 

Mr. Speaker, in the remainder of my time I may say that by the 
building up of these Edge contraptions you are simply allow- 
ing a fund to be raised for the starting of a European campaign 
to flood this country with bond obligations. It is nothing more 
nor less than a great stock-selling campaign. Briefly illustrating 
this statement in the little time that I have left, without going 
into details, we might set upon this table before me a great 
sausage-making machine and into this great big hopper of the 
sausage-making machine will be put the bonds of Silesia, and 
the bonds of Poland, and the bonds of Russia. 

All the old-time bonds will be dumped into this sausage ma- 
chine, unguaranteed except so far as the countries themselves 
guarantee them, and also bonds from France and Italy; and 
not only that, but from silk factories organized in Italy and 
now going on, and also factories organized in other foreign 
countries, button factories, and other factories competing with 
American goods, which will come into this country and ask us 
to exempt them from taxation in our own country while they 
come here and compete with America. 

They talked about stabilizing exchange. When will exchange 
be stabilized? When they have built up Europe; when their 
buildings have been constructed, and all the international 
bankers of Europe have gotten their money back, and a few 
of their cousins in America have gotten their money back, and 
when Europe shall stand on an equal footing with America. 
Then and then only will exchange be stabilized. You must sell 
debentures enough in this country to allow for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. How can you do it when there will be $25,000,- 
000,000 or more of these foreign debentures sold in this country? 
What are you going to do with the bonds of the Federal farm 
loan banks that are not selling now, although they carry 5 per 
cent and are tax free, when you are selling foreign debentures 
paying 10 per cent? It will be a fine thing for the people to 
buy these things, and everything will be done in order to have 
the people look at this situation from the standpoint of the 
international banker who is making commissions, 

I have no quarrel with any bankers or any international 
bankers. But this is a fine way for them to make money, and 
a whole lot of money, and to make it out of your pocket and out 
of my pocket. I stand here to-day to tell you that if you want 
to veto the operation of these Edge banks you should vote 
against this bill on principle. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to have some information con- 
cerning this bill. I am not clear as to its provisions. First, 
is not this a discrimination against the smaller institutions 
in favor of the larger? 

Mr. KING. It is. The operation of the whole scheme will 
cause the rich to become richer and the poor to become poorer. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does not this bill provide that 25 per cent 
of the capital stock of the $2,000,000 corporation shall be paid 
in? 

Mr. KING. I think it does. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then, does it not provide that if it is capi- 
talized at $50,000,000, it is required to pay in only $2,000,000, 
and the remainder of the capital is subject to the control of the 
Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. MORG--N. Is it not also a fact that they can pay divi- 
dends against the capital stock instead of against the capital 
paid in, thereby discriminating against the small institutions? 

Mr. KING. Yes. There would be no small institutions in 
this country when the Edge debenture-issuing banks get in full 
swing. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
provision on page 2, “ That no corporation shall have liabilities 
outstanding at any one time upon its debentures, bonds, or 
promissory notes in excess of ten times its paid-in capital and 
surplus,” and then remark that no matter what the capital 

authorized is, it is the amount of capital that is paid in that 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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These corporations are limited in obligations and 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me a minute to ask the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency a question? 

Mr. KING. If you do not take it out of my time I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. May I have the attention of the chairman? 
After the first proviso, where it reads, “ That whenever $2,000,000 
of the capital stock of any corporation shall be paid in,” and 
so forth, did the committee consider using the language, ‘ when- 
ever 25 per cent of the capital stock had been paid in”? If 
that were in, then you would put a little corporation, say, with 
an authorized capital stock of $2,000,000 and a big corporation 
with an authorized capital stock of $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
on absolutely the same basis. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KING. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I just 
remarked that the authorized capital has nothing to do with it. 
It is the amount of capital that they have when they commence 
to do business. They can only issue obligations of ten times 
the amount of capital paid in. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But the little corporation has to pay up 
every 60 days and the $100,000,000 corporation does not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
APPLEBY] is entitled to the floor. There are four minutes re- 

maining on each side. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that in spite of the legislation contained in 
the Edge bill, the Federal Reserve Board, exercising its usual 
autocratic powers, decided, in star chamber, as usual, that there 
should be two kinds of Edge corporations; one kind that bases 
its business upon taking acceptances and the other basing its 
business upon the issuance of debentures and holding that the 
Edge corporation which issued debentures should not, as a mat- 
ter of fact, take acceptances. That is the ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board, carefully reviewed by the National Trades Coun- 
cil. The defeat of this amendment will not injure any Edge 
corporations that are doing an acceptance business. I am here 
to say that so far as that is concerned, and so far as financing 
individual shipments is concerned, these corporations are doing 
fairly well. The same business could have been done by the 
banks which were organized under section 25 of the Federal 
reserve act. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves two minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. WrInco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, in the two minutes allotted to 
me I can not say all I would like to say; but I am for this bill 
for the very reason that the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr, 
Kine] is against it. 

There is going to be a great deal of foreign financing in this 
country, and I want to see it done under the control of a Gov- 

agency. I do not want wild-catting throughout this 
country. That is the reason why we brought that kind of 
business under the control of a governmental agency when we 
passed the Edge Act. What does this bill do? It does not do 
anything that my friend from Illinois says. I would not charge 
the gentleman with trying to mislead you, but I say he does 
not know anything about the bill. He has not read it. He told 
you it repealed the provision of the existing law to prohibit 
them from paying dividends out of capital. The gentleman is 
wrong. If he will read the bill he will see that it simply 
amends the first sentence of the fourth paragraph of subsection 
(c) of the Edge Act. After the first sentence there are six 
lines before you get down to the provision that he says is re- 
pealed. What on earth does this bill do, gentlemen? All it 
does is that instead of requiring the capital stock, as now 
required by law, to be paid in 10 per cent every 60 days 
after the initial payment, 25 per cent having been paid where 
the 25 per cent equals $2,000,000, they do not have to pay in 
any more except upon the call of their own directors. That is 
The gentleman says it gives an advantage 
to the larger corporation. It does not. If he will read the last 
few lines of the bill they answer that statement. I would not 
be for the bill except for the last few lines. The paid-up, not 
subscribed, capital stock is always the basis. They can not as- 
sume liabilities in excess of ten times their paid-up capital 
stock—not the stock which is subscribed. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I can not yield. I have not the time, 
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all there is to it. 
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In other words, the paid-up capital stock represents the basis 
of business and liabilities. Why should the bankers of the 
country be required to pay up their subscriptions on this capital 
stock, to go into the coffers of this corporation, to a greater 
amount than is needed? The bankers do not wish to pay it in 
until the volume of business requires it to be sent to the head- 
quarters of the corporation. That is all there is to it. It is 
not worth the row we have had about it. It liberalizes the re- 
quirements of the law, and is done at the request of the bank- 
ers of the United States, who are asking for this amendment, 
and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman made an argument 
of the kind he has just now made on a previous occasion—that 
the bill ought to be passed because “the gentleman from IIli- 
nois” was against it. Now, I would not accuse the gentleman 
from Arkansas of attempting to mislead this committee, but 
you heard just exactly what he said. Now, you can look at 
the bill. It provides that the act shall be amended to read as 
follows, and then the provision appearing on page 2 is the para- 
graph which it refers to. In that paragraph in the original law 
are the identical things that I read to this House, which are 
cut out by the passage of this amendment. That could have 
been avoided had there been less haste. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Appresy] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Kine) there were—ayes 181, noes 24. 

Mr. KING. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Two 
hundred and twenty-four Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tilinois asks for the 
yeas and nays. As many as favor ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Eleven Members, not a sufficient number, and the yeas and 
nays are refused. Two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, 
the bill is passed. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 1154. An act for the construction of a bridge across the 
Des Moines River at or near the city of Dumas, Mo. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. WINGO. Gn what subject? 

Mr. HAUGEN. On the packers bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I ask unanimous consent to extend re- 
marks in the Recorp on the money question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman fronr North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated by him. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Moore of Virginia {at the request of Mr. BLanp of 
Virginia), indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Garrett of ‘Tennessee, for three days, to attend exer- 
cises at the University of Tennessee. 

To Mr. Evans, for three weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. WHEELER, until further notice, on account of illness in 
his family. 

To Mr. Hupsreru, indefinitely (at the request of Mr. Par- 
RISH), on account of important business. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 55 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, June 7, 1921, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 


Is there ob- 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


2 of Rule XITI, bilis and resolutions were sev- 
The House having divided, I make the point of | erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
no quorum present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

152. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a tentative draft of a bill to adjust accounts of Capt. J. S. 
Carpenter, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

153. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Bayou La Batre, Ala.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

154. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a tentative draft of a bill for the relief of Cyril Burton; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

155. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a tentative draft of legislation limiting the number of the col- 
lection districts for the collection of internal revenue and the 
whole number of collectors to 74, after July 1, 1921; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

156. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Woodbridge Creek, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 


referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 
Mr. SCOTT of Michigan, from the Committee on the Merehant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6754) 
9 


to amend sections 2, 13, and 14 of an act entitled “An act to 
promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment 
as a penalty for desertion, and to secure the abrogation of 
treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to promote safety at 
sea,” approved March 4, 1915, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 186), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, te which was referred the bill (H. R. 6508) te 
amend sections 213 and 215, act of March 4, 1909 (Criminal 
Code), relating to offenses against the Postal Service, anil sec- 
tions 3929 and 4041, Revised Statutes, relating te the exclusion 
of fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 137), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Labor, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2429) to fix the compensation of certain 
employees of the United States, reported the same with un 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 138), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUMPHRDBYS, from the Committee on Fieod Control, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5651) to survey the Yazoo 
River, Miss., with a view to the control of its floods, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 
139), which said bill and repert were referred to the Committee 
ef the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 143) con- 
curring in the declared purpose of the President of the United 
States to call an international conference to limit armaments, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 140), which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, te which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) creating a commission to repre- 
sent the United States in the celebration of the first centennial 
of the proclamation of the independence of the Republic of 
Peru, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by. 
a report (No. 141), which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. : 

Mr, WHITE of Maine, from the Committee on the Merchan 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
2394) to amend section 6 of the act of Congress entitled “An 
act for the protection and regulation of the fisheries of Alaska,” 
approved June 26, 1906, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 142), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of the Union, 
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By Mr. DAVIS of-Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6872) to defray 
the expenses of litigation and proceedings instituted by direc- 
tion of the General Council of the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
othe and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 6873) to create an additional 
judge in the southern district of Florida; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. | 

By Mr, LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6874) to increase the limit 
of cost for the United States Public Health sanatorium at Daw- 
Sonsprings, Ky., and authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to provide additional facilities for the United States Public 
Health hospital at Broadview, Cook County, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6875) to amend section 9 of an 
act entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, 
as amended ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 






He also, from the same committee, to’ which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2393) to provide for the establishment on the Missis- 
sippi River of a fish-rescue station, to be under the direction of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, of the Department of Commerce, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 143), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5013) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to sanction the use of certain titles on tablets and 
other memorials, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 144), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar, 

































CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4462) granting an increase of pension to Maston 
Harris; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6470) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
W. Barnes; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 5797) granting a pension to Mina Binder; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 














merce. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 6876) to amend an act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
make certain disposition of condemned ordnance, guns, pro- 
jectiles, and other condemned material in their respective depart- 
ments ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 4 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 6877) to permit a compact 
or agreement between the States of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming respecting the 
disposition and apportionment of the waters of the Colorado 
River, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 143) concurring 
in the declared purpose of the President of the United States to 
call an international conference to limit armaments; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 144) 
providing that the Federal farm loan act be extended to the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin relating to the restoration of package-freight boats 
on the Great Lakes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Michigan 
relative to conditions in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BECK: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin relating to the recognition of the Irish republic by 
the Government of the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
urging Congress not to repeal the excess-profits and surtax laws 
and not to pass the sales-tax law; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan relative to conditions in Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin relating to the restoration of package-freight boats 
on the Great Lakes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
urging Congress not to repeal the excess-profits and surtax laws 
and not to pass the sales:tax law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to the recognition of the Irish republic by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to the establishment of more friendly relations with 
Russia and for the resumption of trade and commerce with 
the Russian people; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHENER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan relative to conditions in Mexico; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VOIGT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin urging Congress not to repeal the excess-profits 
and surtax laws and not to pass the sales-tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
relating to the restoration of package freight boats on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 


“Fisheries. 
























































PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 6861) to amend section 1 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended by the transportation 
act, 1920, relating to car service, and sections 3 and 13 of said 
act, aS amended, to make clear the intent of said act not to 
authorize interference with the regulation of intrastate com- 
merce by the several States; to repeal section 15a of said act, 
as amended, prescribing a so-called rule of rate making, and to 
limit the effect of said orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to matters within its jurisdiction; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6862) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to lease to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the | 
Long Island Railroad, for restricted use, the tracks of the Gov- 
ernment railroad on the Army supply base at South Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 6863) granting to certain 
claimants the preference right to purchase unappropriated pub- 
lic lands in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6864) au- 
thorizing exchanges of lands within the Rainier National Forest 
in the State of Washington; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. PARK of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6865) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Decatur 
County, Ga., to reconstruct a bridge across the Flint River 
at Bainbridge, Ga.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 6866) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6867) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to adjudicate the claims of American 
citizens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDLIN: A bill (H. R. 6868) to prevent the nullifica- 
tion of State antigambling laws by international or interstate 
transmission of bets and betting odds on horse races and other 
contests; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 6869) to in- 
crease the limit of cost of the United States post office at Hast 
Qrange, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 6870) granting homesteads 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines upon proof of 60 days’ resi- 
dence ; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 6871) to increase the limit of 
cost for the new public building site for the West Side, Chicago, 

Ill.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 6878) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Dunellen, Middlesex 
County, N. J., one German cannon ‘or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 6879) to pay John E. Bolden 
for services rendered the United States Army from April 4, 
1865, to and including July 15, 1865; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 6880) granting a pension to 
Henry Phalen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 6881) granting a pension 
to William W. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 6882) for the relief of W. H. 
Overocker ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 6883) granting a pension to 
J. W. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6884) granting a pension to Abington John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 6885) granting a pension to 
Cora H. Hoyt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 6886) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth B. McAlister; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 6887) granting a pension to 
Silas Woodmansee ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6888) granting an increase 
of pension to Stephen A. Gabbard; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 6889) granting a pension 
to Ella Wilhelmina Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELTON: A bill (H. R. 6890) for the relief of 
John C. Bennett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 6891) for the relief of 
Barry County, Mo.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6892) for the relief of the estate of Felix 
Scott Chambers, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 6893) granting a pension 
to Alvin E. Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 6894) granting a pension to 
John V. Graviss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 6895) granting a pension to 
Charles W. Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6896) granting a pension to Mitchell Lenoir; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6897) granting a pension to Martha Jane 
Holden ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6898) granting a pension to John Greene; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 6899) for the relief of 
Frances Martin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 6900) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Altoona, Blair County, Pa., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6901) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta Thoburn; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 2 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 6902) for the relief of Robert 
W. Caidwell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 6903) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of John H. Wingfield; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 6904) granting a pension 
to Thomas Holden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 6905) granting a pension 
to Orilla (Laduke) Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 6906) granting a pension to 
Jacob James; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6907) granting a pension to Nelson E. 
Bucknam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6908) granting a pension to W. S. Coburn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6909) for the relief of John B. Sanford; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 6910) granting a pension 
to Mordecai Fizone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 6911) to correct the military 
record of Jesse L, Meeks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1089. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of residents of Nye County, 
Ney., asking Congress to take the necessary action to bring 
about the recognition of the existing duly elected government 
of the republic of Ireland by the Government of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign. Affairs. 

1090. By Mr. COCKRAN: Resolution passed by the Cruiser 
and Transport Post, No. 341, American Legion, favoring the 
remedial legislation proposed by the Dawes committee, looking 
to the welfare of sick, wounded, and disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1091. Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, opposing the proposed transfer of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, to any 
other executive department of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

1092. By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution of the Boston Branch 
of. the American and British Federation, protesting against the 
Mason, La Follette, and Norris resolutions; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1093. By Mr. DARROW: Resolution adopted by monthly 
meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the western district in 
behalf of an international conference looking toward disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1094. By Mr. DRIVER: Memorial of Mount Vernon Baptist 
Association, of Haynes, Ark., opposing American interference in 
the Irish question; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1095. By Mr. FUNK: Petition by the Lions Club, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., indorsing the program of legislation asked by the 
Americn Legion of the Sixty-seventh Congress in the interest 
of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1096. Also, petition by the Women’s Auxiliary Unit, Post No. 
672, Middletown, Ill., indorsing the program of legislation asked 
by the American Legion of the Sixty-seventh Congress in the 
interest of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1097. By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolutions for 
the relief of the disabled of the World War from the Bay State 
Lodge, No. 563, Loyal Order of Moose, Mansfield, Mass.; Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Unit to Mansfield Post No. 198; Bay State Tap 
& Die Co.; Newformed Rank; Emmanuel Methodist Church; 
American Legion Post No. 198; Knights of Columbus; Mans- 
field Lumber Co.; Marion Hat Works (Inc.); Mansfield High 
School; Mansfield News; William P. McDermott; and four 
others; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1098. By Mr. HERSEY: Resolutions passed by the Maine 
State Retail Jewelers’ Association protesting against further in- 
crease of taxes on the jewelry industry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1099. By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of the congregation 
of the Watchung Avenue Presbyterian Church of Plainfield, 
N. J., respectfully urging the President and the Congress of the 
United States to call a conference of the leading nations on the 
reduction of armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1100. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Rock Plaster Corporation, 
New York City, in regard to the tariff on raw or crude gypsum; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1101. Also, petition of State of New York, the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office, Albany, N. Y., urging support of the proposed 
amendments to the national defense act; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1102. Also, petition of New York State Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), Albany, N. Y., opposing any pending or proposed 
legislation having for its object governmental control and regu- 
lation of the coal or any other line of business; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1103. By Mr. KUNZ: Resolution of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission in session May 24, 1921, urging Congress to immediately 
make an appropriation for the acquisition of a certain site in 
Chicago for a new post-office building; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

1104. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution of the Washington 
Post, No. 287, American Legion, favoring relief for disabled 
veterans of the World War; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1105. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the Capper bill (S. 1150) ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1106. Also, petition of Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, oppos- 
ing the passage of House bill 10, or any other bill which pro- 
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vides for fixing the metric system of weights and measures; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

1107. Also, petition of the Lake Erie Excursion Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., opposing certain clauses in the general deficiency 
bill; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

1108. Also, petition of Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara 
Frontier, Buffalo, N. Y., opposing House bil! 215; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1109. Also, petition opposing certain clauses in the general 
deficiency bill (H. R. 6300); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1110. By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial consisting of a telegram 
dated May 27, 1921, from C. L. Best Tractor Co., San Leandro, 
Calif., protesting against the distribution to the various States 
of an additional 1,000 tractors contemplated by House bills 
4899 and 4602; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1111. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Rev. F. B. Stevenson, 
on behalf of the Presbyterian Church and congregation of New 
Salem, N. Dak., urging disarmament; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. . 

1112. By Mr. SWING: Petition of C. B. Pottenger and 106 
others, of San Bernardino, Calif., urging the passage of the 
soldiers’ bonus bill; to the Cemmittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1113. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of teachers. and students 
of Drury High School, of North Adams, Mass., to Congress to 
bring about a conference of the great powers of the world to 
deliberate on disarmament; to the Commitiee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1114. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed at a meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of Donald McLeod Post, No. 336, Ameri- 
ean Legion, North Wales, Pa., for the relief of the disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1115. Also, resolution passed at the annual Montgomery 
County Sabbath School Convention, held at Souderton, Pa., in 
favor of the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1116. Also, resolution adopted by the rector and congregation 
of Christ Church (Old Swedes), Upper Marion, Pa., favoring 
international conference looking to the limitation of armaments, 
both military and naval; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, June 7, 1921. 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 6, 1921.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. . 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 86) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2232. An act in reference to a national military park on 
the Plains of Chalmette, below the city of New Orleans; 

H. R. 2421. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes; 

H. R. 2422. An act for the relief of settlers and entrymen on 
Baca Float No. 3, in the State of Arizona; 

H. R. 2466. An act to constitute Fort Worth, in the State of 
Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privileges 
of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled “An act 
to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes ”; 

H. R. 2499. An act to provide for the acquisition by the 
United States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 5621. An act for the disposal of certain lands in the 
town sites of Fort Madison and Bellevue, Iowa; 

H. R. 5622. An act providing for the appraisal and_ sale of 
the Vashon Island Military Reservation in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to amend a joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved 
February 14, 1920; and 

H. J. Res. 81. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to the dead of the First Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, in the World War. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL, 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Harreld 
Borah Harris 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, 
Broussard Jones, Wash. 
Bursum Kellogg 
Cameron Kendrick Newberry 
Capper Kenyon Nicholson 
Culberson Keyes Oddie 
Cummins King Overman 
Curtis Knox Poindexter 
Dial Pomerene 
Hrnst Reed 
Fletcher Sheppard 
Gerry Lodge Shortridge Williams 
Hale McCormick Simmons Willis 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Herrin] is alssent on public business; that the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] is absent, owing to 
illness in his family; and that the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RAaNnspELL] and the junior Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. CAaRAWAY] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 2232. An act in reference to a national military park on 
the Plains of Chalmette, below the city of New Orleans; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2421. An act granting certain public Jands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purpases ; and 

H. R. 2422. An act for the relief of settlers and entrymen on 
Baca Float No. 3, in the State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 2466. An act to constitute Fort Worth, in the State of 
Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privileges 
of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled “An act 
to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes ”; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H. R. 2499. An act to provide for the acquisition by the United 
States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions. 

H. R. 5621. An act for the disposal of certain lands in the 
town sites of Fort Madison and Bellevue, Iowa; 

H. R. 5622. An act providing for the appraisal and sale of the 
Vashon Island Military Reservation in the State of Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes; and 7 

H. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to amend a joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved 
Tebruary 14, 1920; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. J. Res. 81. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to the dead of the First Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, in the World War}; to the Committee on the Library. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NICHOLSON presented six petitions of sundry citizens of 
Carlton, Bristol, Lamar, Granada, Ramah, Kutch, Simla, Kit 
Carson, Boone, Orchard, OCedaredge, and Briggsdale, all in 
the State of Colorado, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit gambling in grain and other agricultural products, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Raleigh, N. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit gambling in grain and other agricultural products, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CAMERON presented two petitions of sundry citizens of 
Willcox and Parker, Ariz., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit gambling in grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. HARRIS presented six resolutions of the Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenues of Bibb County, Road Commissioners of 
Bibb County, Board of Roads and Revenues of Dodge County, 
Board of Roads and Revenues of Bartow County, Board of 
Commissioners of Decatur County, and the Good Roads’ Associa- 
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tion of Gilmer County, all in the State of Georgia, favoring the 

enactment of legislation to aid the States in the construction 

of rural post roads, which were referred to the Committee on 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions of the pastor, Rev. F. B. 
Stevenson, and congregation of the Presbyterian Church of 
New Salem, and the Synod of North Dakota, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America (adopted at Kenmare), 
both in the State of North Dakota, favoring the calling of an 
international conference for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of world disarmament, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the State Direc- 
torate of North Dakota, American Association for the Recogni- 
tion of the Irish Republic, at Fargo, N. Dak., May 29, 1921, 
favoring the recognition of the Irish republic, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented 16 telegrams, in the nature of peti- 
tions, signed by Lawrence R. Plank, Francis K. Fassett, H. L. 
Orrman, F. C. Swain, Alex Euchenhofer, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Lesh, Mrs. H. L. Orrman, Ellen Harrigan, Bernice Harrigan, 
Lida M. Swain, Leila A. Thomas, Ida Kalbfus, Matilda Beck, 
Sara H. Pierce, Edith L. Boyer, and Emma L. Peacock, all of 
Dayton, Ohio, praying that an international conference be called 
for the purpose of considering the question of world disarma- 
ment, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
ions. 

He also presented a resolution of the Ohio Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends, adopted at Barnesville, Ohio, 
June, 1921, favoring the calling of an international conference 
for the purpose of considering the question of world disarma- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Society of Friends, 
of Liberal, Kans., praying that an international conference be 
called for the purpose of considering the question of world dis- 
armament, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented 12 resolutions of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City and Argentine, Kans., favoring the recognition of the 
Irish republic, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, of Kansas City, Mo., favoring a reduction in freight 
rates on grain and grain products, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at Kansas City, Mo., May 26, 1921, pro- 
testing against the enactment of a sales or turnover tax law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented four petitions of sundry citizens of Ar- 
gonia, Savonburg, Stork, Walnut, Harveyville, Johnson, New 
Ulysses, and Olathe, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit gambling in grain and 
other agricultural products, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. REED. I present a resolution signed by the president, 
professors, and students of Kenrick Theological Seminary, of 
Webster Grove, Mo., requesting the Government of the United 
States to acknowledge the independence of the Irish republic. I 
ask that the resolution, which is short, be printed in the 
ReEcorp and that the names of the first six signers thereto may 
also be printed. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the principle of the United States as enunciated by the 
founder of this. Republic has always been that “All just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the governed”; and 

Whereas it has been the traditional policy of the United States to 
recognize the independence of oppressed nations struggling for the 
God-given rights of freedom and justice; and 

Whereas the United States entered and brought to a successful culmi- 
nation the late war with the avowed and expressed object of procur- 
ing self-determination for small nations; and 

Whereas in accordance with this principle the people of Ireland in 
December, 1918, by a vote of approximately three to one, decided to 
live under a republican form of government; and 


Whereas a republican government de facto and de jure has been estab- 
lished in Ireland: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That we, the faculty and students of Kenrick Theological 
Seminary, Webster Grove Mo., hereby request the Government of the 
United States to acknowledge the independence of the Irish republic, 

V. Rev. M. S. Ryan, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., President, 
Rev. CHARLES L. SOuwAy, C. M., Ph. D., D. D., 8. 8S. D., 
Vice President, 
F. V. Corcoran, C. M., Ph. D., 8S. T. D., 
Professor of Apologetics. 
Francis J. REMLER, C. M., Secretary. 
JOSEPH P. DoNovAN, C, M., J. C. D., 
Professor of Ethics and Canon Law, 
TuHos. D. Coynn, C. M., D. D., Professor of Theology. 
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SALE OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent to present certain 
reports from the Committee on Printing, and I shall ask further 
unanimous consent that they may be considered at once. 

I report back favorably without amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Printing the bill (S. 435) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to sell certain department publications and to 
provide for crediting the department’s printing allotment with 
the proceeds, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

_Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Senator desires immediate con- 
sideration of the bill, I ask that it may be read in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to sell, at a price to be fixed by him based on the 
cost of paper and presswork, such technical, scientific, statistical, and 
other publications issued by the Department of Commerce or any bu- 
reau, office, or service therein as he may deem best for the public inter- 
est: Provided, That the receipts from such sales shall be deposited in 
the Treasury and credited to, and to that extent increase, the depart- 
ment’s allotment of the appropriation for printing and binding for any 
fiscal year within which such deposits may be made: Provided further, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the usual 
free distribution of any publications to officials of the Government or to 
foreign Governments, libraries, and scientific associations and institu- 
tions of learning as provided by law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in-Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if it contemplates the sale of surplus documents, or does it 
contemplate the publication of documents for sale? 

Mr. MOSES. It contemplates putting an end to the practice 
of having reprints for the purpose of free distribution. The 
purpose of the bill is that interested parties who wish copies of 
reports and documents which have heretofore been printed and 
which are out of print may purchase them, in order that the 
practice of having a reprint order issued by the Joint Committee 
on Printing may cease and that further free distribution of the 
documents may be ended, so that those persons who really wish 
documents may get them, and get them as provided in the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By applying to the Public Printer, he 
can order a reprint at the expense of the person who wants the 
document? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the bill place the basis of sale 
above the question of cost? 

Mr. MOSES. Not at all. The basis is exactly that of other 
documents which are now printed for sale at the Government 
Printing. Office. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is that basis? 

Mr. MOSES. The cost of the paper and presswork and bind- 
ing and 10 per cent above that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That would mean that the Government 
would not be out anything in the way of outlay? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, the Government would not be out at all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report an 
original Senate resolution providing for the printing as a docu- 
ment of the proceedings of the twenty-second meeting of the 
convention of the American instructors of the deaf, which was 
held June 28, 1920, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWCOD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire what is the estimate of the cost of the printing 
of this publication? 

Mr. MOSES. It is $1,120. 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution (S. Res. 86) was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to, as follows: 


OF THE DEAF. 


The estimate is attached to the 


Resolved, That the report of the proceedings of the twenty-second 
meeting of the convention of the American instructors of the deaf, held 
June 28, 1920, be printed as a Senate document. 


THE DADE MASSACRE. 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report favor- 
ably without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 40) which was 
submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLetcuer] April 
13, 1921, and I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 
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The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the paper entitled “The Dade Massacre,” 
erick (¢ ‘ubberly, together with the accompanying maps and fitucteations, 
be printed as a public document. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the estimate of the cost of 
printing that document? 

Mr. MOSES. The estimate which is attached to the resolu- 
tion is $58.20. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

CAPITULATIONS AND CONSULAR INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report favor- 
ably without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 13) which was 
submitted by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLine] 
March 11, 1921, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “ The ee of the Capitu- 
lations and of the Consular Institution,” by G. Bie Ravyndal, American 
consul general at Constantinople, be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration cf the resolution? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the estimate of the cost of 
printing in that case? 

Mr.-MOSES. The estimate is $541.85. I will say, by way of 
further explanation, that this document contains a history of 
the development of the capitulations in force in Mohammedan 
countries, particularly in Turkey, and their present status. The 
capitulations, as is well known, Mr. President, will be a sub- 
ject of consideration when we come to reestablish our. diplomatic 
relations with the Ottoman Empire, and certain of the capitula- 
tions will disappear if we follow the practice of European Gov- 
ernments which have established their relations with the 
Turkish Government. It is possible, indeed, that the whole body 
of capitulations may disappear. The document the printing of 
which is here provided has been written by Mr. G. Bie Ravndal, 
who has been consul general at Constantinople for a number of 
years. This document is offered by way of supplement to the 
other information along this line which has been printed by 
order of the Committe on Foreign Relations. , It so happened 
that this particular manuscript was presented to the Senate 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STErRtine] and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. Otherwise it would have 
been taken up by the Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
same time they considered the other documents in connection 
with this whoie subject. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

PERRY’S VICTORY MEMORIAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report an 
original resolution which I send to the desk, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration, 

The resolution (S, Res, 87) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the first ae re a of the Perry’s Victory. Me- 
— Commission, December 6, 1920, be: printed as a Senate Docu- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MOSES. For the information of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpEerwoop], Mr, President, I will say that the esti- 
mate of the cost for the printing of this document is $550. This 
is one of the reports which, by statute, are made to Congress 
and which, by the statute, are required to be printed. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

REPORT ON OLL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a few days ago the Sen- 
ate made an order for the printing of the report of the investi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Commission regarding the oil in- 
dustry. Upon inquiry I find that the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion itself is having the report printed, and that a sufficient. 


number of copies will be available from that source. So it 
seems to me that it is unnecessary to duplicate the printing of 
the document. In order to save the expense which would be in- 
curred by doing so, I ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the printing of the report as a public document may be re- 
seinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr, POINDEXTER. I also ask that the report, which is 
lying on the Secretary’s table, be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ferred. 


The report will be so re- 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as foilows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 1979) granting a pension to Matilda T. Lyman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (8. 1980) for the relief of John Doyle, alias John 
Geary ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1981) granting extra pay to the heirs of Cyrus 
Hall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 1982) to change the title of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia te “'The general court of the District 
of Columbia ”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1983) to improve the street car service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, are we in the morning hour or 
has the Senate met following a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is in session 
following a recess, there being, therefore, no morning hour. 

Mr. RBED. Then, out of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce several bills, which I send to the desk, and also 
certain pension bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bills will be received. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1984) for the repeal of certain war-time legislation, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 1985) to prohibit citizens of the United States 
from accepting any present, emolument, office, title, or decora- 
tion of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1986) to erect a Federal building in the city of 
Farmington, Mo., on the site now owned by the United States 
Government ; and 

A bill (8S. 1987) to reimburse Latimer & Benning for losses 
sustained in erecting a United States post office and courthouse 
at Las Cruces, N. Mex. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1988) for the relief of Faxon, Horton & Gallagher; 
Long Bros. Grocery Co.; A. Rieger; Rothenberg & Schloss; 
Ryley, Wilson & Co.; and Van Noy News Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1989) for the purchase of a rifle range at Liberty, 
Mo. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1990) granting a pension to James Grogan (with 
an accompanying paper) 3 

A bill (S. 1991) granting a pension to Harry Wright (with ac- 
companying papers) + 

A bill (S. 1992) granting a pension to Lacy L. Garrison (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1993) granting a pension to William F. 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1994) granting a pension to Sarah V. Burke; 

A bill (S. 1995) granting a pension to John F. Ellis (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1996) granting a pension to Andrew J. Williams 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 1997) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Reilly ; 

A bill (S. 1998) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Hayes; and 

A bill (S. 1999) granting a pension to Gallant Hays (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 2000) for the relief of Capt. James G. Oakley; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2001) to increase from 30 years to 35 years the 
age iimit for appointments in the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Regular Army of persons who served as officers in the United 
States Army in the World War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S..2002) for the relief of Charles D, Shay; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


In the absence of objection, 


Murray 
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3y Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2003) to amend section 1 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended ; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2004) for the relief of the First International Bank 
of Sweet Grass, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. RBED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan .certain equipment to the Modern Weodmen of 
America ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DIAL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows. 


On page 46, line 8, after the word “ further,’ to strike out the 
balance of line 8, and all of lines 9 and 10 down to the word “And” ; in 
line 11 strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $1,000,000"; im line 12, 
after the word ‘and,’ strike out “no person” and imsert “not more 
than 25 persons”; and in line 13, after the word “‘ annum,” add “ and 
no ger shall receive more than $5,500,” so as to make the proviso 
read : 


“Provided, That whenever possible officers, warrant officers, 
commissioned officers, or other enlisted men shall be detailed as 
instructors: And provided further, That not more than $1,000,000 
shall ‘be expended for salaries and not more than 25 persons shall 
be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $3,000 
per annum, and no person shall receive more than $5,500,” etc. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that no part 
of any moneys appropriated in the Army appropriation bill 
shall be used to pay United States soldiers now im ‘Germany, 
France, or Belgium from 90 days after the approval thereof, 
intended ‘to be proposed by him te the Army appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and ‘to be printed. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment providing that the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House appoint 
a committee of not less than three Members of the Senate and 
three Members of the House of Representatives, and that such 
committee shall inspect once during each fiscal year not less 
than two of the general.and special service schools of the Army, 
intended to be proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be:printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4803) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, and for other purposes; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate, and that Mr. Kerrey of Michigan, 
Mr. Frencu, Mr. Woop, Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, and Mr. 
OuIveR were appointed managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 4) creating a joint 
commission to be Known as the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry, which shall consist of five Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and five Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Army appropriation 
bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole under 
an agreement that the bill shall be read for amendment, com- 
mittee amendments to be first considered. The Secretary will 
read the bill for committee amendments. 

Mr. DIAL. I send to the desk an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the pending bill, which I ask to have printed 
and lie on the table. I shall offer the amendment at the proper 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

The Assistant Secretary preceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 2, line 17, to increase the appropriation for con- 
tingencies of the Army from “$75,000 ” to “ $168,000.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the Senator 
from New York what is the necessity for the increase proposed 
by the amendment? In this connection let me call attention to 
the proviso reading: 


That not to exceed $118,000 of the money herein appropriated shall 
be expended for the payment of salaries of civilian employees. 


non- 


The amendment will be re- 
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Inasmuch :as I have mentioned the question of civilian em- 


| Dloyees, I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 


upon over 20 pages of the bill provisions.are made for civilian 
employees and large sums are appropriated—$4,000,000 in ‘one 
place, $2,500,000 in another place, and one million several 
hundred thousand dollars in another. I wish to inquire 
whether or not there has been any reduction in the number 
of civilian employees in the War Department, and, furthermore, 
what is the necessity for such a large number of civilian em- 
ployees to be provided for under the appropriation carried in 
the pending bill? It seems to me, Mr. President, that a private 
business would conduct the activities herein provided for with 
one-third of the number of employees carried by the bill. Not 
only civilian employees are available but, as the Senator from 
New York knows, there are thousands of men in the Army who 
give their services to some of the activities, clerical and other- 
wise, that are provided for in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the item now before 
the Senate I will discuss first, and then say a few words gen- 
erally in regard ‘to the matters brought up by the Senator from 
Utah. Under the heading “Contingencies of the Army” there 


| are carried on all the activities of the Director of Sales and also 


of the War Department ‘Claims Board, involving the settlement 
of claims brought by contractors and still pending from ‘the 
Great War time period of activity. 

One hundred and eighteen thousand dollars is authorized out 
of the total of $168,600 for the expenses of the director of sales 
and of the claims board. Of that $118,000 the director of sales 
will have $68,000 and the claims board, $50,000. The $68,000 
allotted under that provision to the director of sales is about 
half what he had for the current fiscal year. It will employ 43 
persons, who are engaged under the supervision of the director 
of sales in the selling of surplus property. In that office of 
the War Department they have sold $1,333,000,000 worth of 
property. I mention that figure as the cost price of the prep- 
erty. They have turned into ‘the Treasury in cash approxi- 
mately $900;000,000 ; they have on hand to-day, already declared 
surplus and ready for sale, and, indeed, they are endeavoring to 
make the sales, $180,000,000 worth of property, and they have 
been notified that within.a short time the War Department will 
turn over to them for sale $250,000,000 worth in addition. 
When the committee granted a special hearing to the Assistant 
Secretary of War, who has general charge of the business activi- 
ties of the War Department, and was informed by him of the 
dire effect upon the organization of the sales director if he eould 
only have twenty or thirty thousand dollars to supervise this 
vast work, the committee made up its mind that $68,000 total ‘ex- 
penditure as an overhead for the carrying ‘on of ‘this tremendous 
activity was an exceedingly small cost. The percentage figured 
out in comparison to the money that is coming into the Treasury 
would be infimitesimal. 

Now, as to the claims board, $50,000 of the appropriation is 


-to employ 33 persons to assist the claims board in adjusting and 
‘passing upon the claims that are still pending. They have 


already settled thousands and thousands of claims, and there 
It is estimated— 
and, of course, it is but ‘an estimate—that the Government in 
the settlement of those three hundred-odd claims still pending 
may have to expend $43,000,000. 

The civilians under the claims board are employed as audi- 
tors. They are experts in the auditing of the manufacturers’ 
books, men who know about the handling of raw materials, 
what the costs are, what the Government should be charged and 
what it should not be charged. The claims board has saved ‘in 
its reconsideration of claims that have come up to them from 
Seo we 
thought it was a pretty good thing to keep these two activities, 
the director of sales and the claims board, operating effectively 
but not extravagantly; and when one considers that we have 
$43,000,000 at stake in the settlement of the claims still pending, 
$50,000 expended to protect the interests of the Government is 
a very small sum. The committee was entirely persuaded that 
the estimate made by the Assistant Secretary of War was justi- 
fied, and it unanimously agreed te accept the estimate. 

As to the civilian employees of the War Department, the 
Senator has asked me a question which it would require a 
somewhat lengthy address to answer. These civilian em- 
ployees in the War Department are very numerous. They will 
be much less numerous when this bill passes. I think it fair 
to say that this bill itself, reported as it is from the Senate 
committee—and we accept the House figures on all the items 
save this little item that we have just been discussing affecting 
civilian employees—will compel a reduction of the number of 
civilian employees employed by the War Department and the 
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Army by at least 30 per cent, and the bill for the current fiscal 
year compelled them to reduce 40 per cent. 

The reduction to-day is going on very fast. Most of those 
civilian employes have been employed for the purpose of taking 
care of these enormous storage depots, the Army supply bases 
built during the war, the powder factories that are standing 
idle, owned by the Government, with valuable machinery and 
equipment in them but not yet liquidated. Slowly but surely 
that stuff is being liquidated. The Secretary of War tells us 
that he is going to liquidate it much faster. He has got to get 
rid of it. 

It is the overhead that is the burden to the Army, not the pay 
of the enlisted men. It is the tremendous overhead left over 
from the war; and the committee of the House and the com- 
mittee of the Senate have joined hands in forcing very severe 
reductions in several of the items to which the Senator has 
alluded by stating that not more than a certain amount shall 
be expended for the pay of civilian employees, and those limi- 
tations constitute tremendous reductions over the requests 
made by the department itself under the last administration. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of the committee. 

Within the last few days I have received correspondence, as 
perhaps other Senators have, relative to the employment of a 
concern of expert engineers for the purpose of making a survey 
of this property. I have taken the position that that is the 
business of the Government itself; that there ought not to be 
any civilian employees or any contract with any private con- 
cern to do such a thing. I want to ask the Senator whether 
he knows what the attitude of the War Department is or would 
be toward any such employment as that. Does the Senator 
understand what I refer to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regret to say that I can not answer 
the question. I have never heard that suggestion made before, 
and have never heard it discussed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know that it is made. There is a company 
of engineers seeking employment for the purpose of making a 
survey of this Government property. I have taken the position 
that seems to me -to be correct, that that is the business of 
the War Department itself; that there is no reason why pri- 
vate concerns should be employed to tell the Government what 
it owns. 

The second question I want to ask, which is more important, 
is whether, in the opinion of the Senator, this appropriation 
could be used for such a purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. If it could be, I am not for it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It certainly could not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the question asked 
by my colleague [Mr. Kine] as to the number of civilian em- 
ployees in the District separated from the War Department of 
late, I will state that in the month of October there were 385 
employees separated from the War Department; in the month 
of November there were 266 separated from the War Depart- 
ment—that is, I mean, there were that many less employees— 
in the month of December there were 165 less employees; in 
the month of January, 1921, there were 350 separated from 
the War Department: in the month of March there were 405 
separated from the War Department; and in the month of 
April there were 387. I will say to my colleague that I have 
not yet received the May report, but I shall within a very 
few days. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague whether that 
includes separations from the War Risk Insurance Bureau? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is from the War Department. I will 
say that there were nine hundred and some separated from the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau alone in the month of May. 

Mr. KING. May I likewise inquire how many are in the 
employ of the War Department, as shown by the report. from 
the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. The report that I have here does not give the 
total number of employees. It gives the additions and the sepa- 
rations and the net figures of increase or decrease of all the 
departments of the Government. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
if he is not referring merely to the classified civil-service em- 
ployees? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the civilian employees in the Dis- 
trict were what were referred to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The War Department has discharged 
ten times as many as the Senator has read. The civilian em- 
ployees cared for in this bill are not, except in a very few in- 
stances, civil-service employees; and when I said “a 40 per 
cent reduction,” I meant a reduction of civilians in the field, not 
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here in Washington—at the camps, at the storage depots, the 
Army supply bases, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct as to that. In fact, I 
think many thousands of thenr have been separated from the 
service in the last six months. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just let me state one thing. In about 
a year and a half, owing, I think very largely, to the severity 
of the reductions in the appropriations, nearly 60,000 civilians 
were separated from the Quartermaster’s Department. They 
had ninety-odd thousand civilian employees in the Quartermas- 
ter Department shortly after the end of the war, and this 
last year it has been reduced to 34,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reference to the inquiry by the Senator 
from Utah, the hearings show that one item requested by As- 
sistant Secretary Wainwright was $50,000 for our civilian em- 
ployees for the claims department, and $68,000 for our sales de- 
partment. The statement was made that the amount of sur- 
plus on hand now to be disposed of was $155,543,000 at cost, and 
the Assistant Secretary further stated that in addition to this 
practically $155,600,000 worth of property to be disposed of they 
have $250,000,000 worth. So that the proposition is to have a 
sufficient force to dispose of $405,000,000 worth of property 
within the next year, and it was thought that $168,000 would 
be a reasonable allowance for the force necessary to handle 
that amount of property during the year. 

Mr. KING. I see. ; 

Mr. President, I want to take the time of the Senate for just 
a moment to.call attention to the enormous amounts which are 
paid for civilian employees, notwithstanding the promises of re- 
duction and indeed the actual reductions which have occurred in 
some of the branches of the military service of the Government. 

I invite attention to the heading “ Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer.” Provision is made for salaries of civilian employees, 
and an appropriation is made of $2,835,000. We all know that 
a large number of the employees in that department are those 
who have been inducted into the service. The personnel is not 
very large. Notwithstanding the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of officers and enlisted men discharge clerical duties and 
perform other work that civilian employees are called upon to 
perform, $600,000 of that amount is called for by this bill for 
additional civilian employees. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not “ additional.” 
would not use that expression; it is less. 

Mr. KING. Well, additional to the employees furnished by 
the Government itself; that is, those who are in the military 
service. I was remarking—the Senator did not catch my 
words—that many officers and enlisted men perform work of a 
clerical or business character, and constructive and important, 
and in addition to those employees—I use the word “ employees ” 
in contradistinction to purely military service—$600,000 are 
called for for additional civilian employees. Now, it seems to me 
that the amount appropriated for civilian employees is entirely 
too great, measured by the entire appropriation. 

I call attention to page 18, under the head of “Air Service.” 
The bill carries an appropriation of $19,200,000, Then follows 
this provision : 

Provided, That not to exceed $4,000,000 from this appropriation may 
be expended for pay and expenses of civilian employees other than those 
employed in experimental and research work; not exceeding $250,000 
pe Bey expended for experimentation, conservation, and production of 

I have no objection to the latter item. I think that is a 
very wise expenditure; but it seems to me that $4,000,000 out 
of $19,200,000 is entirely too much for civilian employees. We 
all know that in that service a great many officers and enlisted 
men perform important work of the same character, or much 
the same character, as that performed by some of the civilian 
employees. 

On page 18 appropriations are carried for a large number of 
clerks and messengers and laborers in the General Staff College. 

On page 19 provision is made for a large number of additional 
clerks and civil-service messengers at headquarters of the sey- 
eral territorial departments, corps areas, ete. 

On page 22, for compensation of clerks and other employees 
of the finance department, $1,420,000 is appropriated. 

So, Mr. President, on pages 13, 18, 19, 22, 28, 29, 30, 35, 46, 
51, 54, 55, 61, 69, 75, 77, 78, 79, and many other pages, large 
amounts, aggregating millions and tens of millions of dollars, 
are carried for civilian employees. I believe that the amount 
we are called upon to appropriate for the overhead is entirely 
too great. It seems to me that the amount appropriated for 
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clerks is not justified by any reasonable demands that might 
be made for necessary civilian employees in these departments. 

Let me ask of the Senator—because I do not want to take the 
time te challenge attention to each of these items—whether the 
committee examined them carefully with a view to determining 
whether these millions, if net tens of millions, of dollars are 
required for civilian employees in the War Department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee examined them with the 
greatest of care. We had extensive hearings at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. ‘he figures to which the Senator has alluded 
are the same that were reperted at the last session and passed 
by both Houses. 

Mr. KING. Let me say, Mr. President, that it seems upon 
the face of this bill that we pay more for clerks and neoncom- 
bative ferces under this bill than it cost to maintain an Army 
of 100,000 men before the war 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a pretty rash statement. 

Mr. KING. In some countries, at least; and I am not sure 
but what these costs are not approximately as great as the an- 
nual cost in our ewn country for an Army which we had for 
Many years, , 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator asked me a question, and 
he is now going on to make some more statements. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator's last statement 
is so far from being accurate that I do not think I will spend 
much time in answering it now. I will just take up one or 
two of these things and show the Senator what the committee 
has done. 

On page 10, under the Signal Corps, the Senator criticizes 
an appropriation ef $600,000 for civilian employees. They 
begged us to give them $1,398,000 for that same item. We cut 
the estimate more than in half. Those employees are very 
largely used in taking care of the storage depots, m whi¢h vast 
quantities of Signal Corps equipment left over from the war 
are stored. That stuff has to be handled; it has to be taken 
care of, checked up, and shipped out when it is sold by the 
director of sales. We cut the estimate, as I said, from $1,398,000 
down to $600,000. I think the Senator will admit that that is 
a fairly drastic cut. We went into it very carefully, and so did 
the House committee, and we came to an agreement on these 
civilian employees. We were more intent upon reducing those 
items than any other. 

In the Air Service the Senator criticizes the $4,000,000 appre- 
priated for civilian employees. They begged us for $4,917,000 
for that same item. We cut off practically $2,000,000 from their 
request. Those men are employed in about the same way, in 
taking care of the huge accumulations of airplane equipment, 
supplies of all kinds, various articles stored away by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions. It is stuff they are trying to 
get rid of. Some of itis very hard to get rid of} there is no use 
for it in civil life. Some of it has not much more than scrap 
value. It is hard to get rid of it. We are forcing them to dis- 
charge men. We forced $2,000,000 worth of civil employees out 
of the service. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt the 
Senator, but I want to ask him a question, if it will not inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will net. 

Mr. REED. With an Army of 200,000 men, why is it that 
this work can not substantially all be done by Army officers and 
by enlisted men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then they would never do any soldier- 
ing at all. 

Mr. REED. What soldiering is there for them to do? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are training all the time. 

Mr. REED. Does it require 200,000 men to take charge of 
these supplies? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not. 

Mr. REED. How many? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know; but we have not 200,000 
men in the United States in the Army. The figure upon which 
the Senator bases his assumption is wrong. We have not 
200,000 men in the Army. 

Mr. REED. We have 15,000 men in Germany, guarding the 
interests of France and England, not those of the United States 
in any particular, for we have no interests there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator forgets the 35,000 in our 
overseas possessions. 

Mr. RDED. I have that in mind. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So that does not leave anything like 
200,000 to guard property in the United States. 

Mr. REED. There are soldiers in the Philippines, some in 
Hawaii, and some few, I think, in China. Probably it is neces- 
sary to have them there; I am not speaking of that. But I can 





not understand why it is not entirely feasible for some of the en- 
listed men and officers to do the work ef guarding Army supplies. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is an utter mistake in 
a time of profound peace to follow a policy based upon the idea 
that a soldier shal! never do anything except handle a gun. I 
think it will be necessary te introduce into our Army system 
the idea of the Army at least doing its own work. It seems to 
me absurd to set up any other system. I know of no avecation 
in life which can not be filled by some of the enlisted men or 
some of the officers of the Army. 

If we employed them in that way we would have them sub- 
ject to call. They would be cutting down expenses and in that 
way earning their livelihood.as they went along. I think it is - 
a question that ought to be considered im the most serious way. 

I know of no greater absurdity im the world than the one 
exemplified when we constructed our training camps. We called 
hundreds of thousands of young men from all walks of life. 
There were brick masons and stome masons, carpenters and 
architects, clerks and typewriters, and blacksmiths; representa- 
tives of every trade and profession in the United States were 
called to the colors. It became necessary to build some houses 
for those men to live in, and imstead of employing them at that 
werk and doing it almost without cost to the Government we 
sent out and teok from civil life men whe ought to have been 
employed in civil life, paid them exorbitant, outrageous wages, 
while we had in the camps thousands of men who could not 
work at military evelutions all of the time and whe would have 
been the better for employment. It was never done in any other 
war before this in the history of the world, so far as I know. 

In the Civil War when the armies ef the Federal Government 
went into camp they built their camps and were very giad to have 
the opportunity to do so. When the armies of the Confederacy 
went into camp they built their camps, and were glad te do so. 
If we had had the modern system instead of an army marching 
into a wilderness, chopping down the trees, and building the log 
eabins in which they were to live through the winter, as was 
done by Grant and Sherman and Sheridan, and by Lee and 
Jackson, they would have had a lot of earpenters and gentle- 
men employed te go down there and build these camps. The 
result weuld have been that they would net have built them in 
time for an army to occupy before it was again on the march. 
It is a system of utter waste. It is a system I do not hesitate 
to denounce as idiotic. You have an Army, and, im addition, a 
lot of wet nurses to take care of the Army. Instead of con- 
ceiving the idea that bright, keen, splendid young men sent into 
France, sent into Arizona, or sent anywhere else, have every 
ability to take care of themselves, we must send along a lot of 
people to look after them. It is foolishness reduced to the last 
degree. 

I heard it expressed very well by a hard-headed old farmer 
at the time we were sending our troops to France. He said, 
“F suppose it is high treason to have an opinion of your own, 
but if I was fighting this war I would send one army to France, 
not three.” He meant he would send an army of soldiers over 
there, not a host of people, who should have had guns in their 
hands, to sell them cigarettes at a profit and to open stores for 
the distribution of supplies. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator knows, of course, that the 
Army did all its work in France, that everything that was 
built was built by the Army, that they laid every rail, built 
every bridge, storehouse, barracks, that everything was done 
by soldiers. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator has conceded the point I am 
urging. If they could do it in France they can do it in the 
United States, and that ends that question and there ought to 
be no further discussion about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York does not 
accept that conclusion. 

Mr. REED. I accept it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a very different state of af- 
fairs on this side of the water. 

Mr. REED. Yes; there is a different state of affairs. There 
is no enemy in front, no enemy behind, no enemy on either side, 
and they have all the time there is. That is the difference. 
The Senator says the Army did all its work over there. Let 
us see about that. How many millions of dollars were col- 
lected here and expended by gentlemen wearing uniforms who 
went over there and opened up places of amusement and places 
to sell goods? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator refer to the American 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A.? 
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Mr. REED. I am referring to the Y. M. C. A., and I am 
referring to the Red Cross in part. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And to the Knights of Columbus? 

Mr, REED. Yes;in part. I am not afraid to talk about those 
organizations. I saw many a fellow running around this 
country with a uniform on who was sound in wind, limb, and 
eyesight, and in that business because he did not want to be 
on the battle front; and the money all came from this country 
to send them there. When you talk to me about an ambulance 
corps, or when you talk to me about a Red Cross nurse, I admit 
that those people performed a heroic and splendid service and 
are entitled to every degree of credit for it, and it was a service 
that aided the Army and did not detract from it. But there 
were a good many hundred thousand other people sent over 
there—if not by this Government, they went under the authority 
of the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH rose. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I mean just what I said. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A good many hundred thousand were 
sent over there? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By the Government? 

Mr. REED. Yes; sent over there by the American Govern- 
ment or the American people, and every one of them financed out 
of the pocketbooks of the American people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope the Senator will not forget that 
he said a good many hundred thousand were sent over. 

Mr. REED. I said that exactly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On what ships did they go, the “ good 
many hundred thousand ”? 

Mr. REED. They all got ships. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What ships? 

Mr. REED. I could not tell the name of a ship that carried 
a soldier. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am afraid the Senator can not. 

Mr. REED. I do not understand that kind of a question. 
Does the Senator dispute the fact? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Whose ships? 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator dispute the fact? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I dispute the fact that 
good many hundred thousand. 

Mr. REED. How many does the Senator say went over? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suppose not over 4,000 or 5,000. 

Mr. REED. All told? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; civilians. 

Mr. REED. I have seen more than that number myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator was not there. 

Mr. REED. No; I was here. I had not any opportunity to 
be there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am speaking of people who went 
abroad. I desire to hold the Senator to his statement. Many 
hundred thousand civilians were sent over with the Army, said 
the Senator. 

Mr. REED. No; I did nut say they were sent over with the 
Army. I said they were sent over there, and perhaps I ought 
to have made the statement that they were engaged in this 
service. They may not all have gone over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ah, but the Senator said they were 
sent over there. 

Mr. REED. What is the difference, if they were paid by the 
American people, whether they drew the money in France or 
drew it in New York City? It does not make a bit of differ- 
ence. I have not any time to quibble about such things. That 
is aside from what I was discussing. There was an army of 
these men. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
ator a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly; the Senator may ask any question 
he wishes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator mean that these 
men who went over there were engaged in private business at 
Government expense? 

Mr. REED. No; but I mean that many of them went over 
there in uniform, that they opened up establishments, that they 
sold the American soldiers supplies, and that they often charged 
them more than the market price. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly, he charges that certain men, a large number of men, 
went to Europe during the period of the Great War in the uni- 
form of the United States and profiteered on the American 
Army. Is that true? 

Mr. REED. The Senator can put any construction he pleases 
on my statement. The statement I made was that there was 
a large number of these gentlemen over there in France doing 
work that consisted of opening up shows and fandangoes of 
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different kinds, that some were engaged in selling supplies to 
American soldiers, and that in many instances they sold them 
at a profit. I will go further and charge that they sold some of 
the goods that were donated by the American people, because I 
have been told by soldiers, many of them, that they had bought 
articles which they found had been made and donated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, no one condones offenses 
of that character. I presume the Senator has some definite in- 
formation? 

Mr. REED. I have had it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the Senator should submit 
it to the Senate. 

Mr. REED. It is one of those things to be put in the back- 
ground. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hardly think there were a good 
many hundred thousand of those men. 

Mr. REED. How many hundred thousand were there, if the 
Senator please, who were engaged in this work, going over the 
country in various ways and chasing back and forth to Europe? 

I do not care to spend a lot of time discussing that question, 
It is not material to what I am saying except that if the Ameri- 
can Army in France, with all the work that was necessary to be 
done to train and get ready for a fight with an enemy just a 
few miles away, could do what the Senator from New York has 
said they did—namely, do all of their own work, build their 
own bridges, erect their own quarters, and handle their own 
stores—it is a strange thing if in this country in a time of pro- 
found peace they can not look after their own supplies. Must 
they now call upon the Congress for a large civilian force to do 
their work for them? 

Ultimately the Army, if you have one of any considerable 
size in this country, must take care of itself. You can not make 
it self-supporting, but it can be made to do its own work. 

When I am told there are millions of dollars worth of airplane 
supplies here and that most of it is junk, I want to know why 
it can not be guarded by an American soldier who is looked 
after by an American officer, and why you have to go out and 
hire a man to look after these supplies who ought to be working 
and earning some money in some other way. 

I desire to say a word or two about the bill. When the Army 
appropriation bill was before the Senate a few months ago in 
the last session of Congress I was one of very few Senators 
who insisted that an Army of 150,000 men was an excessive 
Army under present conditions. I do not know what the vote 
on that bill will show, because I have not looked it up, but 
the amendment failed. 

We are told by the military authorities, those at the head 
of the Army and who spoke for the Government, that we 
must have an Army of over 500,000. These gentlemen had 
worked out a plan and assured us that that plan was absolutely 
necessary in order that the country should be properly pro- 
tected. Fulmination after fulmination came forth from mili- 
tary sources to the effect that we must not leave our country 
again in a position where it could be successfully attacked. 
The awful examples of the war were held before us. 

We were assured that this Army of over half a million men 
was absolutely necessary. We obtained that information not 
only from the officers of the Army but the Secretary of War 
joined in the recommendation. But Congress could not agree 
or would not agree. Then we were told that a plan had been 
worked out by which we could reduce the strength of the Army 
to about 240,000 men, but if we went below that we would not 
have such an organization as could be enlarged on scientific 
lines in case of war. 

Then the Secretary of War, or some one, started on a recruit- 
ing plan to fill up the Army to the top of the allowance. I think 
if any man will examine the facts he will find that effort was 
forced to the very utmost, that they recruited the lame and 
the blind and the halt to a disgraceful degree, and that they 
were obliged, after they had sent them to various camps, when 
they underwent thorough examination, to pay the fares of 
numbers of them back home. That is the information which 
comes to me from officers in the Army, and I credit it. 

The Senator in charge of the bill smiles at my remark. For 
myself, I saw with my own eyes in the city of Chicago in front 
of employment agencies groups of recruiting officers posted to 
buttonhole the riffraff that drifts in and out of such agencies, 
trying to induce them to sign enlistment blanks, There hardly 
could have been gotten together anywhere in the country a more 
undesirable looking lot of creatures to put into the Army. They 
were foreigners, jabbering in broken tongues. That was a part 
of the drive to fill up our Army. 

Congress put its foot down upon that proposition and passed 
a bill to limit the size of the Army to 175,000. So we have made 
some progress. From an Army of about 540,000 we have finally 
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settled down to about 175,000, and the question that is now pre- 
sented, as I understand it, is whether we are going to make a 
further reduction to 150,000 men. We are told that an Army 
of that size is the very lowest we can possibly get along with. 

I will tell you how you can reduce this Army by 15,000 men 
and not lose a man from the defense of the United States. We 
have in round numbers 15,000 soldiers somewhere in France or 
Germany. What are they there for? Why does not the pres- 
ent administration bring those soldiers home? It is no excuse 
to say that they were sent over there by a former administra- 
tion, for that is excusing one error by pleading another. We 
have been substantially at peace for three years; it will not be 
long before it will be four years. Not a gun has been fired. 
What are those 15,000 men kept in Germany for? What right 
of the United States are they enforcing? What property of the 
United States are they guarding? What interests are they look- 
ing after? I defy any living man to tell me a good reason for 
keeping 15,000 men in Germany. 

The Senate long ago passed a resolution declaring a state of 
peace. It is tied up in the House of Representatives. Why and 
by whom? The President of the United States in many of his 
campaign speeches pledged the American people that there 
would be an immediate declaration of peace. 

In his message to Congress he declared he would sign such 
a resolution, if properly drawn. It was properly drawn, but 
it is suspended in the House of Representatives, and I should 
like.to have some one who is in touch with the present ad- 
ministration tell the American people and the Congress why it 
is being held up. The grapevine brings us many mysterious 
stories and reasons. One is that a Representative has an 
ambition to have his name attached to the resolution in place of 
the name of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], but 
other rumors are to the effect that the administration has inter- 
fered. I do not charge that, for I do not know it to be a fact, 
and I should regret exceedingly to find the rumor verified ; but if 
the rumor should be verified, it would furnish an illustration 
of a breach of faith with the American people which would 
find but few parallels in the history of the American Republic, 
for if there ever was a solemn pledge made to the American 
people it was that peace would be immediately declared, once 
the new administration came into power. 

I say this in kindness, for no one more than myself enter- 
tains a kindly feeling for the President of the United States, 
We have the right to have this war ended, some time, some- 
where, somehow. We have a right to have those American 
soldiers brought back to the United States and the expense of 
keeping them in Europe ended. 

It will be said that Germany is under an obligation to pay 
the expense of the American troops in Europe. The last figures 
I saw some time ago were that Germany is now in default to 
the United States over $225,000,000. Perhaps the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH], in charge of the pending 
bill, can give me the correct figures. If I had the money, I 
would not want to cash that obligation at 10 cents on the 
dollar. We may get it; we may never get it; but the soldiers 
doing duty over in Germany are a menace to the peace of the 
American Republic every moment they are there. They are a 
menace for this reason: If a-disturbance should occur in that 
part of the world, there would be great danger of our troops 
being drawn into it. It will be recalled that they were once 
ordered into a peaceful country, a country with which we 
never had been at war; they were put in line of battle, and 
were held for a long time in that country. I speak of Russia. 
That fact serves to illustrate, with very great force, the danger 
of our troops being kept where they are. 

There is trouble in Poland; there is trouble in Silesia; there 
is trouble in Turkey; there is war between Greece and Turkey; 
all Europe is in a state of turmoil. France and England, if 
the press reports are to be credited, have recently indicated a 
disposition almost to spring at each other’s throats. 

They are quarreling about boundary lines; they are disput- 
ing over coal possessions; they are in conflict regarding ques- 
tions of economics and military questions; but chiefly the quar- 
rel is over the collection of the money that France and England 
and Italy say should be paid them by Germany. I assert that 
if there is any reason on earth for keeping the American soldier 
over there, it is that he may be employed as a collecting agent, 
to collect the money which is due to foreign Governments. So 
long as our soldiers are in that position, if the flame should 
break forth at any time and our soldiers should be drawn into 
the conflict and some of them should be killed, not only would 
the misfortune of their deaths fall upon us, but the cry would 
at once be raised, “American blood has been spilled and ought 
to be avenged.” England knows that; France knows that; Italy, 
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knows that. So long as our troops can be kept there, those 
countries feel that the United States has a living pawn upon 
the international board, and that pawn they regard as being 
there for their protection and benefit. It is time to bring those 
soldiers home. When we bring them home we shall have 15,000 
more men in this country to help defend the country, and we 
shall need 15,000 fewer men for the taxpayers to support. 

Mr. President, there is a good deal of misinformation going 
out to the public in general in regard to our Army. The people 
are being told that we are only to have a little Army of 175,000 
men, but that is not all of the military force of the United States. 
Of course, at the present time the Army comprises 228,000 men, 
but if we reduce the Army to 150,000 that will not at all repre- 
sent the aggregate of our fighting force. We have in addition 
to that 21,583 marines. 

Mr. KING. We have nearly 27,000. 

Mr. REED. ‘The figures were given to me on yesterday as be- 
ing 21,000. They were, however, given over the telephone, and 
there may have been an error in hearing the figures. 

Mr. KING. I will get the figures for the Senator in a few 
moments. 

Mr. REED. Very well: but be it 27,000 or 21,000, the late 
war proved that the marines are a very good fighting force. 

We have, in addition to that, 98,000 National Guardsmen, 
officered, for the most part, by veteran officers of the Euro- 
pean war. I am informed that the National Guard is better 
armed and equipped than ever in the history of the country. 
My further information is—and I think it is correct—that re- 
cruiting is going on rapidly, and that we have already au- 
thorized a National Guard which, if it is filled to its full com- 
plement, will exceed 425,000 men. The very latest information 
I have from a man who occupies a high position in the control 
of the National Guard is that the discipline and the morale of 
the guard are vastly superior to what they were prior to the 
war, and that there is every indication of a readiness to enlist, 
so that that service will undoubtedly largely increase in the 
near future, and it will be a body of men officered by the cream 
of those officers who volunteered and went over to France. 

Mr, President, I do not hesitate to say that that is nearly all 
the force we need in this country. I insist that this bill shows 
that a National Guard can be maintained at so much less ex- 
pense than can the Regular Establishment that everybody ought 
to be ready to join in an effort to increase its size, instead of 
building up a big standing Army that eats money. We ought 
to have a very large National Guard, the members self-support- 
ing the year around, and the Government only required to pay 
the cost of their equipment and the expenses of armories and 
occasional trips to camp. That is the way to prepare this 
country for its defense. 

Let me say again, and say it with all the force I can possibly 
summon, that the National Guardsmen demonstrated in the 
great World War their capacity to march beside and fight be- 
side the Regulars. They did so in every instance. Not once 
did they fail. If we had sent none but Regulars to France, the 
force would have been so small that it would have been swal- 
lowed up and lost in the multitude. There were a vast number 
of men who never would have gone under ordinary circum- 
stances, who volunteered in the Regular Army because there 
was a war; they recruited it up to a considerable extent, but 
still my information is that there were more National Guards- 
men on the battle front than there were Regulars; that they 
got there almost as quickly as the Regulars, and they stood for 
a good deal of hard usage by Regular Army officers, in my 
judgment. Be that as it may, we will have 170,000 Regulars, 
27,000 Marines, 98,000 National Guardsmen, and, in addition to 
that, 70,000 reserve officers, who are not upon the pay roll, but 
who can be called out at any time in case of war, almost all of 
whom saw service in France and are capable of taking command 
of men at a moment’s notice. 

Mr: President, to say that we can not safely cut the Regular 
Army to 150,000 men at this time seems to me to be utterly 
ridiculous. 

That would give us 150,000 Regulars. Twenty-seven thousand 
marines added to that number makes 177,000 men in the 
regular service, with practically 100,000 National Guardsmen 
who can be called to the colors in a day’s time, and who are 
officered by veterans of the war. That provides a military 
force of substantially a quarter of a million troops in a time 
of profound peace; and that is sufficient, sir. 

When you tell me that you can not get up a plan for an 
Army of 150,000 men that can be expanded, I say that if we 
have not enough military talent in this country to devise a 
plan of that kind we had better start educating it. It is an 
utter absurdity to make the assertion that you can not devise 
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a plan given an Army of 150,000 that can be expanded to any 
size necessary, and 70,000 reserve officers which you can call on 
at any moment to help organize the new troops. 

In addition, Mr. President, everybody knows that if this 
country were to be attacked from within or without, there is 
scarcely a man who went abroad in the last war and who is 
in sound health who would not rally to the colors, They are 
all young men yet. They are all the same kind of men they 
were when they so gloriously demonstrated the eourage of the 
American soldier on the fields of France. They are all patri- 
otic now, as they were then, and they have the additional 
advantage of training and experience, and they are here and 
will respond to the call. 

Besides, who is going to attack the United States just now? 
I voted for the large Navy bill because that is our point of 
weakness, and because it is not only our first line of battle, 
but if managed aright it may be the last, and because if we 
have a real Navy no Nation in the world can ever send a single 
Soldier to put foot upon our soil. I am going to vote for a 
reduction of this Army bill, and I wish it were 100,000 instead 
of 150,000 that we were voting on. I wish that we might build 
up in this country a National Guard of two or three hundred 
thousand eitizen soldiers who live with their fathers and 
mothers and their wives, who are part of the community, and 
who support themselves, so that the Government would only be 
required to furnish their equipment and pay the expenses of 
training them in camps on occasion. 

That is the way to defend this country; not by the hired sol- 
dier who works all the year around and is nothing but a 
soldier. 

It has been said here—I have said it myself; it is a thing 
that every man will recognize if he pauses to think—that no 
Regular Army we ever have had can defend this country 
against a great enemy, and no Regular Army we ever will 
have as long as we are a Republic can defend this country 
against a great enemy. When the enemy comes, the defense of 
this country is found in the men and women who live in the 
homes of this country. The vast resources of the Nation must 
be mobilized and millions and millions of men must be sum- 
moned to the battle front, and when they are summoned they 
will come. All we need is the equipment and the officers—men 
who have the skill of brain and knowledge to have planned in 
advance, so that the men can be mobilized and utilized. 

I do not mean to say that training is of no advantage; but 
if you are going to have training to defend you in the time of 
war, then you must train not a little Regular Army but you 
must train a large body of citizens. The best means yet de- 
vised to accomplish that end is to train a large National 
Guard composed of volunteers, to officer it efficiently, to equip 
it properly, and to have it in readiness. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote to reduce the size of the 
Regular Army, and I hope it will be reduced. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word in reply to what 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] said a moment 
ago. I was just tabulating the items—and I regret not having 
had the time to complete the list containing appropriations for 
civilian employees and clerical help. A few pages only of the 
bill contain the following appropriations for civilian employees: 
$600,000, $4,000,000, $147,590, $48,100, $733,000, $5,000—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I point out an error 
already? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

‘Mr. WADSWORTH. The Army field clerks are not civilians. 

Mr. KING. Oh, well, what does the Senator denominate 
them? They are not fighting men, not combatants; their’ work 
is wholly of a clerical nature. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are part of the Army, subject to 
military discipline, eligible for transfers as warrant officers. 
I am only contending for accuracy; that is all. 
has stated $733,000 there for civilian employees. Let us have’ 
it right. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am gratified to know that the 
Senator desires accuracy, and I am?’sure that the Senator cam 
furnish much light upon this bill. I say that by way of’com-. 
pliment, because he has given much excellent service and has 
devoted his fine ability to its formulation. 

I was speaking of civilian employees, or rather those who. de. 
not constitute a part of the fighting foree and whose-duties are 
entirely of a clerical nature. This-class performs no military 
duty and are essentially peace employees, doing the work of 


clerks, typewriters, stenegraphers, and so forth. I was speak-- 
ing of the tremendous expense involved in the maintenance of [ 


an Army. In order to have one soldier, it would appear that 
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that it does not require more than one supernumerary or civilian 
clerk or noncombative employee in order to-furnish one soldier, 
The Senator from New York knows that far better than Ty 
but I was ealling attention to the vast expense:involved in the 
clerical work, in the civilian work, incident’to the maintenance 
of the Army. 

Continuing, I find here some other items. One of them is 
$198,000. The Senator may very properly say that that is not 
Perhaps the Senator may. 
be right. It is, however, for the commutation of quarters for 
civilians, as I understand the item. 

The same is true of the next item, $75,000. 

On page 22 is an item of $1,420,000. 

On page 28 is an item of $1,750,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator mention that item—~ 
on what page? 

Mr. KING. On page 28. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh! I thought the Senator said page 22. 

Mr. KING. No; page 28: 

Provided, That from this appropriation not to exceed $1,750,000 shall 
be expended for the pay of civilian employees. 

If I am in error there, I shall be glad if the Senator will cor- 
rect me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; that is all right. 

Mr. KING. The item preceding it is $16,500,000, and of that 
amount $1,750,000 goes to civilian employees. 

The item on page 22—if I am in error there I shall be glad 
to be corrected—is: 

For compensation of clerks and other employees of the Finance De- 
partment, $1,420,000, 

I find on page 380: 


Provided, That from this appropriation not exceeding $2,450,000 shall 
be expended for the hire of labor; not exeeeding $2,825,000 shall be 
expended for the pay of civilian employees other than laborers. 

So there would be over $5,000,000 to be expended under the 
item of “Incidental expenses’; and so on, Mr. President. 


‘Before the bill is passed, if it is not hastily railroaded through 


the Senate, I shall place before the Senate a complete tabula- 
tion of the items carried for civilian employees and for clerical 
help and for other expenditures, to be differentiated from ex- 


penditures that might be denominated “combative ”—that is, 


expenditures for the officers and soldiers and for their mainte- 
nance and subsistence, and for guns and military supplies. 

I made an observation a few minutes ago, and the alert Sena- 
tor from New York challenged the accuracy of that statement. 
I have not before me, unfortunately, all of the data, which could 
soon be obtained from the Library; but let me call attention 
briefly to the expenditures for the Army for a number of 
years: 

In 1877, $27,621,000 plus—I will omit the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

In 1878, $25,000,000. 

In 1879, $25,000,000. 

In 1880, $26,000,000. 

This bill carries nearly as much for the payment of civilian 
employees for service in the Army and for other clerical help 
as the entire expenses of the Army in either of the years just 
mentioned. Indeed, I,am inclined to think that this bill will 
carry more than efther of those sums for civilian employees and 
for the payment for services outside of the combat forces, 

In 1881, $26,000,000. , 

In 1882,.$28,000,000. 

In 1883, $27,000,000. 

In 1884, $24,000,000. 

In 1885, $24,000,000. 

In 1886, $24,000,000. 

In 1887, $23,000,000. 

In 1888, $23,000,000. 

In 1889, $24,000,000. 

In 1890, $24,000,000. 

In 1891, $24,000,000. 

In 1892, $24,000,000. 

In 1893, $24,000,000. 

The same:for 1894. 

In 1895 it was $1,000,000 less. 

In 1896, $23,000,000. 

In 1897,. $23,000,000. 

In 1898, $23,000,000. , - 

No one’thought during these years that our country was very, 
much endangered by reason of the small size of the Army and 

e limited amount spent for its maintenance. 

In 1899, the entire expense of the Army was $23,000,000. 


we must have one civilian employee or one clerk or some other |“Fhen came the Spanish-American War, and our war expendi- 


supernumerary that does no combat work. I ‘am not so sure 


‘tures expanded to $80,000,000, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator state that that was 
the cost of the Army in the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. KING. No; that is just for the one year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What year? 

Mr. KING. For 1900. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was two years after the war. 

Mr. KING. In 1899, $23,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. . That was just for the Regular Army 
alone, of course. The 1899 expenditures were much higher than 
$23,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Yes; my recollection is that the Spanish-American 
War cost something over a billion dollars. 

In 1901, our expenses for the Army were $114,000,000. 

In 1902, $115,000,000. 

In 1903, $91,000,000. 

In 1904, $77,000,000. 

In 1905, $77,000,000. 

In 1906, $77,000,000. 

President Roosevelt devoted himself energetically to the 
building up of the Navy, but he approved of the policy which 
provided the United States with a small Army. 

And he favored restricting the expenditures for the Army 
to the lowest possible limit, and that view was entertained by 
the American people. 

In 1907 war expenditures were $71,000,000. 

In 1908, $78,000,000. 

In 1909, $95,000,000. 

In 1910, $101,000,000. 

In 1911, $95, 

In 1912, 

In 1913, $$ 

In 1914, 

In 1915, : 

In 1916, $101,000,000. 

Then we were thrust into the World War, and the enormous 
expenses incident thereto were incurred. 

The ordinary expenses for the Regular Army in 1917 were 
$267,000,000. 

In 1918, $273,000,000. 

In 1919, $225,000,000. 

Yet the entire expenses for this year are more than $320,- 


,000. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator say that the Regular 


Army last year cost only two hundred and some million? The 
Army avpropriation bill carried $392,000,000, or $60,000,000 more 
than the pending measure. 

Mr. KING. In 1917 it was $267,000,000. 
the Regular Army appropriations. 

In 1918 they were $273,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That must be a segregation of certain 
items out of the war appropriations. 

Mr. KING. All appropriations for the fiscal years from 1877 
to 1917, inclusive, are shown by the document I hold. It was 
prepared by this Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is apparent on its face that the 
Regular Army cost infinitely more than that in 1918. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad if the Senator will examine 
these figures ; and if they are erroneous, I should be glad to have 
the department which prepared them make correction, because 
erroneous information should not be promulgated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When I made that statement a moment 
ago I meant using the same basis of computation the Senator 
is using in his comments on this bill. Charging to the Army 
all the things that he charges to the Army, it would be infi- 
nitely beyond $260,000,000. Of course, you can take out of the 
war-time expenditures just the pay of Regular Army officers 
and Regular Army soldiers, and their clothing, and the money 
which would have to be spent upon them. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will bear in mind that I am giving 
the cost for 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was during the war. It is not 
important, and I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I think it is important that I should have the 
Recorp accurate. I should very much regret to have placed in 
the Recorp an inaccurate statement, even though it came from 
Government departments, or officials of the United States. 

I find on the following page of this same document that 
in 1919 the Army expenditures were $10,225,000,000. That 
would be, I assume, when the peak of.the war expenditures 
had been reached, and when many of the contracts negotiated 
in former years matured, and the obligations were met by the 
Government. At any rate, the appropriations made in that 
year were $10,225,000,000 plus. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 


I was speaking of 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. KING. In just a moment. 
000,000. Now, I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to the 1917 and 1918 appro- 
priations, which the Senator has read, both those appropria- 
tions were made prior to our entry into the war; that is, the 
bills were passed prior to our entry into the war, and the Sena- 
tor is reading only the appropriation bills. Of course, the 
Senator does not mean that that was the cost of the Army dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

Mr. KING. No; no. I understand there were many obliga- 
tions incurred during that period and, just as I stated a mo- 
ment ago, the maturity of many of those obligations presumably 
came in 1920, when the prodigious sum of $10,000,000,000 plus 
was appropriated for the Army of the United States. It is my 
recollection that a considerable portion of this appropriation 
was covered back into the Treasury, not having been expended. 

In 1907, Mr. President, we had 54,000 enlisted men. In 1908 
we had 67,000 plus. I am not giving the number of officers. 
In 1909 we had 74,000, and in 1910, 70,000. I do not happen 
to have the book here containing the figures for the Army dur- 
ing the years from 1910 to 1915, but in 1915 there were 95,765 
enlisted men. That does not include the officers. In 1916 there 
were 97,000 enlisted men; in 1917, 283,000. 

So, Mr. President, the appropriations for the Army now are 
infinitely greater, as I have indicated, than they were a few 
years ago, and the appropriations are entirely disproportionate 
to the increase in the Army. We are now providing for an 
Army for the next fiscal year, the minimum of which is 168,000, 
and we are asked to appropriate more than $320,000,000. The 
amount is entirely too great for the size of the Army. The 
cost of the Army is entirely too great in view of the size of the 
Army, and it is entirely too great in view of the burdens resting 
upon the American people. The overhead incident to the main- 
tenance of the Army is entirely too much. The red tape, the 
wasteful and archaic methods employed, the great mass of 
civilians and clerical and other help utilized in the work of 
the Army—these and a multitude of other causes—call for enor- 
mous appropriations. War machines, both in peace times and 
in war times, are expensive. The country receives but little 
for the huge sums expended. 

We are appropriating more for an Army of approximately 
200,000 men as an average for the year than the annual costs 
of Germany for her mighty military hosts prior to the World 
War. 

Republics have not learned economy of administration. Both 
the States and the National Governments pay entirely too 
much for the administration of their Governments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that one increase is due to the increase of pay, which is, of 
course, very considerable. The enlisted men now get $480 a 
year, and the pay of those higher in rank has been increased 
proportionately. r 

But in addition to that the overhead built up during the war, 
which can not be absolutely done away with in a minute but 
which is being reduced as rapidly as possible, accounts for a 
large part of this expense, and I think myself the Senator is 
correct in criticizing the enormous overhead expense. I believe 
the enormous overhead expense is the real trouble in the Army 
to-day, and we are trying, of course, to reach that as rapidly 
as we can. But when you had to have an Army of 4,000,000 
men, you had to have a considerable expansion of the over- 
head, and when you begin to reduce that Army, as we have done 
within the last two years, down to the present strength of 
230,000, we are making a very considerable progress in that 
direction, and along with it has gone a considerable reduction 
in the overhead. But, in my judgment, there is still too much 
overhead expense to-day. We can not get rid of it, however, 
in a month or two. It is going to take a little time, and the 


In 1920 the cost was $772,- 


| effort is being made, I believe, in all branches of the depart- 


ment to reduce that overhead as fast as possible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to compliment the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WorRTH], and the other members of the committee for the excel- 
lent work done in the preparation of this bill. They have ac- 
complished some economies and reforms. The Senator from 
New York has valiantly striven to bring about reforms, and I 
wish to unreservedly commend him for the splendid work which 
he has done. But he and the committee have had behind them 
the impetus of a tremendous organization, and it has resist- 
lessly pressed for a larger Army; that is, some forces in the 
Army have contended for a larger Military Establishment, and 
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it has been a difficult task, I concede, to bring about reforms 
and to reduce the personnel and to get rid of the débris of the 
war. 

But we are now far removed from the war, some three years, 
and the expenses of the War Department for the fiscal year 
1922, it seems to me, should be reduced materially below the 
levels provided in this bill. I know how difficult it is to over- 
come bureaucracy and the momentum which the bureaus and 
the executive instrumentalities of the Government assume, 
We have to fight, Congress has to fight, for reforms, to fight 
against the executive departments. The executive branches 
of the Government are more extravagant than ‘shave been the 
legislative branch of Government, and that is saying a great 
deal. But we have to continue these cuts, drastic though they 
seem to be. The Army must be reduced in size and the cost of 
maintaining it must be brought down. There is no reason for 
a large standing Army, and the burdens of maintaining it are 
becoming too heavy to be borne. 

It is difficult to see how the people are to meet the demands 
of the States and the Nation. The taxes required to meet the 
legitimate expenses of the Government are a heavy burden; 
beyond that they become an intolerable burden. Before ‘the 
bill is voted upon, I-shall offer an amendment to reduce the 
Army to 100,000 men. I think that an Army of that size is 
sufficient for the coming fiseal year. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee about an item on page 20, line 4, pay ‘of contract 
surgeons, $56,801. It is my understanding that we have ‘more 
surgeons in our Army for its size than there are in any army 
in the world, and with the reduction in the Army it seems 
to me that the regular surgeons should be able to do'‘all of 
this werk. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can tell the 
There is a mere handful of contract surgeons. Sometimes the 
Army has 20, 80, or 40 men at-some remote post. It is not ia 
large enough number of men to Warrant the assignment ofa 
regular medical officer to that little place. In that event the 
Surgeon General makes a contract with a local physician to 
provide medical care for this little group of men, and he is 
knewn as a contract surgeon. It isa ‘great-saving of money to 
do it in that way; otherwise we would ‘have to have a captain 
in the Medical Corps assigned to°some little far-away place, 
with only 20 or 30 soldiers. That is the purpose of the item. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Government does not employ regular prac- 
ticing surgeons at regular salaries? j 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. They are working part of the 
time only for the Government. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, some days ago one 
ef the high, most popular officials of the Government went out 
into the regions roundabout and made a speech in which he 
complimented the cowntry upon the fact that the people had 
intrusted their interests to “a Wise, clear-visioned man from 
Ohio,” and that in their service this man from Ohio was toiling 
on, day after day, not in his own but the public welfare. 

I have a very vivid recollection of the speeches made in the 
last campaign. I remember ‘the speeches of the “wise, clear- 
visioned man from Ohio.” I remember that he was repre- 
sented in speech and eartoon as staying out of the League of 
Nations, represented ‘at the door of a house ‘where Goy. ©ox 
was entering the league at the other door. I remember that 
the wise, clear-visioned man from Qhio distinctly promised 
that he would immediately urge upon Congress peace with Ger- 
many by the resolution which President Wilson had vetoed. I 
remember that he promised us to bring home the-soldiers from 
the Rhine. I remember the promise for ‘economy in‘all branches 
of the Government as opposed to Wilsonian waste and extrava- 
gance. 

Mr. President, we have been here now three months and the 
President has been here three ‘months, and we have seen him 
toiling on from day to day from 6ne proud ovation to another 
proud ovation, from one good little speech to another good little 
speech, and we are ‘almost on the point of discovering that the 
Ten Commandments-are in force and that 12. times.12 still make 
144. P 

What have we done? An English novelist once wrote 'a book 
entitled “ What Will He Do With It?” This wise, clear-vis- 
ioned man from Onio has “it.” What will he do with it? Is it 
not time he was telling ms? 

The Knox peace resolution passed the Senate without the aid 
of its distinguished ‘author. We passed it while he was ‘absent. 
Why he was absent is his business and not.mine; but we passed 
it while he was absent, and we'sent it over to the House of Rep- 
resentatives confidently expecting its:speedy passage ; and there 
it bas hung in suspense—why? 


Senator ‘about that. 
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The soldiers are still on the Rhine—to become naturalized? 
Because they love it? Are they going to stay over there in- 
ldefinitely? Why are they on the Rhine? There seems to be‘a 
“mysterious connection between the failure to pass the peace 
resolution and the retention of those troops on the Rhine. By 
a mere shred of legality the troops are kept upon the Rhine 
because we have not passed the peace resolution. Can any 
Senator suggest any other reason why. peace should not be 
legally declared? Can any Senator suggest another reason why 
the wise, clear-visioned man from Ohio has not kept his pledge 
to withdraw those treops from Germany ? 

As to economy, what have we done? The Senator 
Florida [Mr. FirrcHer] suggests ‘overhead charges.” I have 
heard that expression until it begins to pall upon me. “ Over- 
head charges ” in the Army, in the Navy, in the Shipping Board, 
in the deficiency bill. ‘ Overhead charges,” and the Senator 
from Florida says they can not be reduced in a month. Who 
has asked that they be reduced in a month? It is two years and 
six months now since the armistice, and still we are preparing 
for war. Have they not, in that two and one-half years, had 
time to reduce the overhead charges? When will they be re- 
duced? Will it be next month, next year? Will it be when the 
people are exhausted, when they have been bled white? Over- 
head charges! They can not be reduced in a month? No; but 
in two years I think they might have been reduced. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest, if the Senator will allow 
an interruption, that they have been reduced. My contention 
is that they can not be entirely eliminated immediately, but I 
myself believe they are too high now and that they ought to 
have been reduced further than they have been. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Then fall in lime and help -us re- 
duce them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I am not claiming that they have not 
been reduced, because they have been very greatly reduced, of 
course, in all the departments. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, there must be some 
object in view in the maintenance of this huge standimg Army. 
Everybody knows what the constitutional history is. Every 
Senator is more or less familiar with it. The fathers who 
framed our Constitution took it as a truism, accepted ‘and uni- 
versally acknowledged, that a standing Army was. incompatible 
with civil liberty and individual rights. They came from Hng- 
jand, where that question had been debated in the halls ef Par- 
lament.and on the battle fields. Dynasties had gone down and 
néw dynasties had come up on the very ground that the old 
dynasties endeavored to maintain a standing army. The Stuart 
dynasty, not being furnished with money by the British Parlia- 
ment, relied upon secret funds furnished by the absolute King 
of France. Parliament, finding it out, the people finding it out, 
rose in rebellion against that dynasty ‘and drove it from power 
and accomplished the revolution of 1688, That question came 
up again and again afterwards, and nevér was there .a standing 
army in Nagland, not even until the signal for the war of 1914. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 Senators will remem- 
ber that our forefathers debated the best method ‘of keeping 
down the standing army. Its danger was admitted. Nobody 
denied it. Mr. Hamilton himself did not deny it. They dis- 
eussed first one plan-and then another, and they finally hit upon 
this plan of an appropriation limited to two years, upon the 
assumption that the men who made that appropriation would 
have to return to the people once every two years to get the 
‘peoeple’s sanction before that appropriation could stand. There- 
fore, it was.provided that the House of. Representatives, elected 
every two'years, should be heard, considered, deferred to, if you 
“please, in making military appropriations for which they have 
-to-aceount. %Is-it net putting them in-a false position to force 
them to go back next year to their constituencies.and answer for 
a bill made here by six-year men and four-year men in the 
Senate? 

Surely the Senator from New York, whose ably leads for the 
bill on its passage through the Senate, has ‘some objective in 
‘view in asking for an Army of 170,000 men in a time of pro- 
‘found peace, so far as we are concerned. I understood him yes- 
terday to say that it would wreck the Army if the high com- 
mand were required to reduce it to 150,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I-said 120,000. 

‘Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I stand corrected, and I ask why 
-can not the Gommander in Chief and the General Staff reduce 
it'to 100,000 if we say they must? Oould not Gen. McClellan 
have organized or reorganized.an army and brought it up or 
brought it down to 100,000 men? Could not Gen, Grant have 
organized up or organized down ‘to an army of. 50,000 men? 


from 
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Could not Gen. Lee have done it? Could not “ Stonewall” 
Jackson have done it? Could not Gen. Sherman have done it? 
It seenrs to me that any great captain, any great organizer 
knowing his business, would be able to do it if he wanted 
to do it. 

Name after name has been mentioned here of nations which 
are our rivals and who may be our enemies. By a process of 
elimination let us see against whom this Army is being pre- 
pared. 

Take the case of Great Britain. What possible danger have 
we to apprehend fronr her—a loose-jointed empire, held to- 
gether by uncertain ties, with indications that the members of 
the Enrpire are about to fall off from it. There are 100,000 
regular British troops maintained in Ireland! Think of it— 
100,000 troops!—35,000 more than the Duke of Wellington 
had when he met Napoleon at Waterloo; 100,000 men!—a 
greater army than Gen. Lee ever commanded or than “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson ever commanded. Wellington himself, in his 
immortal Peninsular canrpaign, never commanded more than 
45,000 troops. The English Empire now has 100,000 regular 
trocps in Ireland, a few miles across the narrow channel, en- 
gaged in what is really a civil war; one part of the Empire 
destroying the other—and, therefore, like Saturn, the British 
Empire is devouring its own children. 

We read of another British army going into Silesia, and it is 
within a hair’s breadth of an armed collision with France. 

There is another British army, maintained in India; another 
in Egypt; another in Mesopotamia. Would it not seem to be 
a common-sense proposition that an empire thus about to fall 
to pieces, which is stuck together only by the bayonet, can 
not always hold together? Then it does not seem to me that 
we need apprehend any danger from Great Britain. 

How is it with Japan? Japan is staggering under the burden 
of taxation. She also has her imperialists. They endeavored 
to gain a foothold and territorial increase in Siberia, but the 
latest news is that Japan can not afford the expense and is with- 
drawing from Siberia. She has on her hands Korea, another 
Ireland, so to speak; and she has the everlasting question of 
China—whether she will be allowed, by treaty or otherwise, 
to absorb the largest group of the human family. How can 
Japan be a danger to us? With our fleet as it now stands, with 
the fleet as it stood before the war, how could Japan do any- 
thing against us, so many thousand miles away? Where could 
she get her naval coaling stations? How could she supply her 
armies or her navy? Where would she land her troops? What 
would we be doing while she was trying to land them thou- 
sands of miles away from her base of supplies? Japan is 
nothing but a bugaboo with which imperialists endeavor to 
seare the civilian into adopting a militarist policy in this 
country. | 

What other danger have we? ‘Is it France? Why, France is 
so spread out in her imperialistic designs that it is all she can 
do to maintain her army at home, with another in Syria, and 
another in Cilicia, and another in Silesia. 

Senators, Great Britain is so put to it, that her army right 
now is composed not of white men merely. One-third of the 
English army is black, imported from India and from Africa, 
to hold the balance of power in Europe, as umpire of the war 
game between the whites. 

How about France? Nearly one-half the soldiers fighting for 
France are colored troops, imported from the jungles of Africa 
and turned loose on the white populations of Europe. There- 
fore, it is idle, it seems to me, to say that we need apprehend 
any attack from Great Britain, Japan, France, or any other 
country on the globe. 

You may build ramparts as China did, with 400,000,000 people 
behind them, but unless those people are warlike in spirit, 
ready to respond when the country calls, the wall does them 
no good whatsoever. 

You may build ever so many navies, but history will tell you 
that it never has been the rule that the largest number of ships 
won the battle on the high seas. It is the better quality of 
troops, the better cause in which they fight, that determines the 
battle; and very often the smaller vessels and the smaller num- 
ber of vessels gain the victory. We proved that in the War of 
1812; England .proved that in the Napoleonic wars. In every 
single instance where Lord Nelson and the other great sailors 
of Great Britain engaged the combined navies of France and 
Spain it was the English who were in the minority and who 
bore off the triumph. 

When are we going to reach the point when we can say 
“economy” and practice it? Semator after Senator has al- 
luded to the condition of our people. It can not be described 
in terms that will show how great their distress is. They be- 
lieved last November that they were putting men in power here 
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in Washington who would reverse the Wilsonian policy, reduce 
expenditures, and bring the Government back closer to the peo- 
ple. One of the slogans of Candidate Harding was “ back to the 
Constitution and away from the league,” but to-day we are 
closer to the league than we are to the Constitution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he does not think that it is possible that the large 
standing army that we are building up in this country is for 
the purpose of taking care of the distressed people at home? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I am very glad 
the Senator from Wisconsin has asked the question. I was 
about to get on that ground in connection with what the 
Senator from New York said about the fatigue duty of the 
private soldier and in connection with police duty performed 
by the United States Army. I should like for the Senator from 
New York, whose ability I admire, to point out to the Senate 
the constitutional authority for using the United States Army 
to police the States. [A pause.] The Senator does not 
answer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will answer in my own time. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I thought the Senator would 
answer in my time so that I might reply to him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am delighted to listen to the Senator 
without interruption. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I appreciate the compliment as 
much as I regret the lack of opportunity to reply to what the 
Senator might say. 

It was never contemplated that the Federal Government 
should police the States. Who dares to say that the State of 
New York can not police herself? Who dares to say that the 
State of Wisconsin can not provide the necessary police service 
within her borders, or the State of Georgia, or the State of 
Florida, or the State of Ohio, from which the wise men come. 
[Laughter.] I do not mean the wise and very able Senator 
[Mr. PoMERENE] who sits smilingly in front of me, nor do I 
mean the other wise man from Ohio who would be smiling at 
me were he in his seat. 

Where do we get the authority to police the States, take them 
by the nape of the neck, and tell them to behave themselves? 
No such authority exists. It is entirely an invasion of State 
rights and local self-government for the central Government to 
take upon itself the power to enter a State and do police work. 

Mr. President, it does not do any good here in the Senate to 
alk against an invulnerable, inflexible majority. I know that 
perfectly well; but back of these immovable men who are de- 
termined not to give the people relief, although they promised 
it, are the people at home. Back of them are the independent 
newspapers of the country, and we are perforce compelled to 
look for results before that great jury of the common people 
and to get our views before them through the independent 
newspapers of the land. 

Senators, you are reckoning without your host if you believe 
that you can ride roughshod over the promises made last year 
and not be held to account for it. You will be held to account. 
Men who are here for six years can not be turned out; men 
who are here for four years can not be disturbed; but where is 
the Senator here for four or for six years who would not feel 
the chill and discomfort of friends falling off and of the moral 
support of the people giving way under his feet? No man loves 
to be unpopular; no man loves to be deserted by his own peo- 
ple, and only the man can endure the ordeal who in his con- 
science feels justified for what he has done, and who from the 
clouds of to-day looks forward to a brighter to-morrow. 

I hope, for their own sakes, the Senators back of these in- 
creases of Navy and Army feel that they are doing right, because 
they certainly will need their fortitude a few months after this 
Congress shall have adjourned. 

This Army, after all, is organized against our own people 
and in the interests of the officer class, the officer caste; not the 
democracy of the French Army, but the autocracy of the Ameri- 
ean Army. 

The Senator alluded to the “ fatigue duty” of the private. 
Is it a part of the fatigue duty of the private to trundle around 
town the baby cart of the officer? Is it a part of the fatigue 
duty of the officer to motor out to the polo grounds, mount the 
ponies, and play the game, while the privates groom the horses, 
blanket the horses, and tote the balls? How would it do to 
put the privates on the horses and let the officers groom the 
horses and tote the balls? How would it do for the officer to 
trundle the baby cart of the private? 
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Fatigue duty? Well, I should think it was very fatiguing, 
and we are asked to pay for it—menial service, servant work. 
God knows the soldier ought to obey his officer and observe the 
rules of discipline during the hours of duty; but when the 
soldier comes off, and the hour of duty is over, he ought to be 
a free American citizen, proud of his individual manhood, just 
as the officer is. 

It would be the easiest thing in the world for me to tell 
the story of a militaristic empire which went to pieces during 
the late war. I will not tell it now. At some other time I will; 
but, Mr. President, I hope that the House of Representatives 
will take courage by what has been said here by the few of 
us who intend to make, to the bitter end, a fight for the keeping 
of the campaign promises of last year. Those men of the House 
of Representatives are right, and they ought to stand by it and 
fight it out on that line, if it does take all summer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Georgia asked me a question to which I promised to reply in 
my own time. He asked what right the Federal Government 
had to use the Federal Army, or the Regular Army, as he ex- 
pressed it, to police the States. I call his attention to section 4 
of Article IV of the Constitution of the United States. It reads 
as follows: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature can not be conyened), against domestic violence. 

I think that answers the question. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I was not unaware 
of the existence of that provision of the Counst’tution, but my 
construction of it differs from that of the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am not quite in accord 
with what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] has said. 
I do not, however, want to be put in the position of advocating 
extraordinary expenditures because I do not quite agree with 
the House and am inclined to support the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee. 

The argument made by the Senator from Georgia, it seems 
to me, leads logicaily to the conclusion that we ought not to 
have any Army at all in the United States. I do not know 
whether the Senator would contend for that or not. I will ask 
the question whether, in his view, we ought to dispense with 
the Army? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to 
answer the Senator in the words of Jefferson’s first inaugural. 
That would be my answer—that reliance upon the State Militia 
is the best reliance in time of peace. We do not need any 
175,000 men to go into Georgia or Florida to maintain peace, 
even at the call of the governor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator 
knows that under the present organization scheme of the Army 
it is composed first of a regular force, what is called the Reg- 
ular Army branch of the Military Establishment, next the Na- 
tional Guard, and after that the reserve force; so that we 
have, as it were, three lines of defense making up our United 
States Army of to-day: The Regular Army, to be composed 
as we have it here of 170,000 men; the National Guard, which 
we hope to encourage in every way and to make stronger than 
it ever has been in the past—I think myself that the National 
Guard ought to be built up; and then the reserve force. Those 
three arms, we may say, will constitute the United States Army 
under the present organization. 

As to whether we ought to do away entirely with the Regular 
branch of the service, we may have some difference of opinion. 
I do not feel myself at this time that we would be justified 
in eliminating that branch of the Military Establishment, or 
putting it in such a situation as to be ineffective and of practi- 
cally no use—making it entirely, for instance, composed of offi- 
cers without any men. It seems to me, if we are going to have 
any Regular Army at all, that we ought to have one that it 
will be worth while to maintain, and one that can be relied upon 
to meet the needs of the country at any time. We can not tell 
now just what conditions will be a month from now. We can 
not afford to concede that all the world is at peace, and there 
are no disturbances on the horizon in any quarter, or that here 
at home we have no need for any Military Establishment such 
as we propose to keep up and such as we have kept up all the 
years in the past. 

The Secretary of War stated to our committee in this language 
his view upon that subject at page 11 of the hearings: 

I want to refer to the size of the Army now and what it has been, 
With a force of 150,000 men we will have a smaller military force 
per thousand dollars of wealth than this country has ever had. We 
will have the smallest per capita military establishment in the world, 
to such a degree that we are almost out of the reckoning. Not over 
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one soldier to 7,000 inhabitants. That does not indicate that we are 
building up a great Military Establishment. It simply means that in 
proportion to our strength, our population, and our needs we are trying 
at least to maintain a Military stablishment that will be as strong as 
the smallest this country has ever had, and that is practically all we 
are asking for. 


I can not see any reason why we should not be given 175,000 men 
for the next year, and let us get adjusted to that new condition, and 
then if it is.found that we can reduce that force, I would be the first 
one to come to Congress and say that I believe that it can be safely 
done. But we are moving pretty fast. We are living in troublous 
times. We do not know what the next months are going to develop. 
Prudence, and the commonest kind of prudence, would seem to warrant 
us in not cutting the Army to such a degree that we can not get any 
real benefit out of it if we find it necessary to use it, 

That seems rather logical and sound. It is the matured 
thought of the Secretary of War after studying the whole situa- 
tion, and it is the conclusion which he reached and has well 
stated here in this form to the committee. 

So far as my own position is concerned, I have done my 
best on every occasion to proceed in the direction of an estab- 
lishment of peace, not only in this country but throughout the 
world. It was my view that we should have entered into rela- 
tions with the other civilized nations of the earth in order to 
accomplish that, and that we should have done it promptly 
upon the conclusion of the peace conference. I believed then 
that the covenant of the League of Nations, with all the 
reservations that had been voted upon it, should have been 
adopted and entered upon in order that there might be in the 
first place an assurance of peace throughout the world, and 
in the next place an assurance of a reduction of armaments 
throughout the world; that there should be no further need of 
big military establishments in this country or in any other 
country. I have hoped and struggled with all my might and 
power to bring about a condition of that sort; but others, in- 
cluding my friend from Georgia, have insisted that that was 
not the wise course to pursue, and so we are left in the air, 
and have been for two years, with the whole world unsettled 
and our own situation undefined, our own position more or 
less misunderstood, and necessarily these disturbed conditions 
as we find them to-day have resulted. 

I am not willing now to say that there is no need of 
Navy in the United States and no need of any Army in the 
United States, and I am not willing to admit that if we are 
to have any Army at all we should have it a mere skeleton and 
of such sort as would be of no use in time of need. 

The Secretary of War said, in his opening statement: 

But the proposition to reduce the number of men to the extent 
is proposed in the pending bill— 

That is, the House bill— 


will be so crippling, in my opinion, that it will make the Army ineffec- 
tive, and it is that point that I want to especially emphasize. 

I will not go into details. The Senator from New York 
has already outlined the scope and purposes of the bill, and I 
did not rise to discuss it in detail. I simply wanted to refer 
to these matters as a basis for my position in connection with 
the measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator, who is a member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
the strength of the reserves which might be avaliable for mili- 
tary service in the event the Government went to war. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not in position to state definitely 
to the Senator what that strength would be. Perhaps just at 
this time it would be very difficult to specify precisely what 
eould be relied upon in the way of reserves. But there would 
be a very considerable: force which could be marshaled under 
that head. 

Mr. KING. Could the Senator from New York furnish 
the information? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. KING. What is the strength of the reserve force avail- 
able for military service in the event our Government were 
ealled to war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator does not refer to the Na- 
tional Guard? 

Mr. KING. No. The National Guard, as I recall, is substan- 
tially 80,000 in number and increasing, and will probably in- 
crease until it exceeds 100,000. ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no other force but the Regulars, 
There is no reserve force. There are 70,000 reserve officers, but 
they are without commands; there are no troops under them. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. But are there not some sol- 
diers who might be denominated reserves in addition to the 
70,000 officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No;-we have no reserve system for the 
Regular Army, as is the case with the Regular Navy. 

Mr. KING. But we have the 70,000 reserve officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 
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Mr, KING.. Is anything being done to keep them up to mod. 
ern technical military training? - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; Mr. President, the new law pro- 
vides for the force known as the Organized Reserves. That has 
not yet been organized. It is not even commenced. It is a 
matter which must be very, very carefully studied; and in any 
event. the organized reserves would be a very highly skeletonized 
force of citizen volunteers, liable to active-military duty only ‘in 
case of war, and the plan is that the reserve officers shall officer 
that force. 

Mr. KING. That. was my understanding. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the reserve offieers may be used in 
training that force, where there are voluntary enlistments in 
the reserve of men who desire to participate in the training 
camps. 

Mr. KING. Is it not also true that provision is made for 
the annual training, or periodical training, at least, of the 
reserve officers—mobilizing them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that is contemplated. 

Mr. KING. So that they may be brought up to modern 
standards, and their training may bring them up. to the stand- 
ard, as it shall be advanced, of scientific military development. 

Mr. LA FOLLEFTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
stated the strength of the National Guard at about 80,000? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is an understatement. I 
understand that its present strength is practically 100,000. and 
that it will be increased beyond that number under existing 
law. 

Mr. KING. The last authentic figures I saw were something 
like 86,000, and I did not know that it had reached 100,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the present strength is about 
98,000. 

Mr: KING. I am glad to be advised of that fact. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin know the maximum strength that will 
be reached when it has been recruited to its full strength? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the maximum strength of the 
National Guard, when recruited to full strength, will be con- 
siderably over 100,000, about 106,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be above that. 

Mr. LA FOLLEFTLH. It is stated here in the report of the 
chief of the Militia Bureau that pursuant to statute law the 
strength of the National Guard June 30, 1920, should have been 
106,300 men. I do not know what its full strength would be if 
it were reeruited up to the limit of the law at the present time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The basic law provides for annual in- 
crements, and the figure which the Senator quotes was the 
figure to which the guard, under the law, might have grown 
at that date. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Ff so understood. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When the annual inerements are 
finished, if the guard does succeed in reeruiting the maximum 
authorized legal strength, the guard will be in the neighborhood 
of 425,000 officers and men. It is fair to say, however, that 
very few people entertain the belief that a force of that size 
will actually exist. If it does, I may say: to the Senator, its 
cost will surpass that of the Regular Army, if we reduce the 
Regular Army as we reach that, which is the plan. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator state how much we are ap- 
propriating for that in this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the guard? 

Mr. LENROOT. For the guard, in personnel. 
tion is that we are appropriating for 425,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The estimates were for 125,000 men, 
and both committees eut under the estimates quite a little. 
The estimate of the department was that the guard for the 
next fiseal year would average in strength, elear through the 
year, 125,000 men. The committees did not believe it would 
average quite that high. It is apparent, however, that it is 
going to start on July 1 with a round hundred thousand. It 
is 98,000 now. It may increase to 130,000 or 150,000 during 
the next year; we do not know. But, as fast as men volunteer, 
and units are formed of the requisite type and size, and properly 
officered, they are accepted by the War Department and federal- 
ized, and then go into the appropriation bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will.the chairman of the committee 
please explain just what the figures in his report mean, under 
the summary given at the end of the report, where the Na- 
tional Guard has set opposite it $25,554,100? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the sum total of the appropria- 
tions carried in this bill for the support of the guard. There 
are several items of those appropriations. One of $9,000,000 
and something is for the pay of the enlisted men and officers, 
for their drills and maneuvers. They are paid at maneuvers 
at the same rate as soldiers and officers of the Regular Army. 


My recollee- 
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Then for the armory drills the enlisted men reeeive approxi- 
mately a dollar a drill, and they must attend at least 48 drills. 
As a matter of fact, they do attend gladly more than 48, but 
they are not paid for the excess number. Then. the guard. has 
to be clothed and equipped and transported to and frem its 
maneuvers, and it has in its pessession Federal tramspertatien, 
such as herses and mules, motor trucks an@ tractors, and these 
things have to be taken care of. The bill: carries money for 
the care and upkeep of the animals and: of the equipment wher- 
ever it is necessary, the total of that item being about $25,- 
000,008. It would be much more were it not for the fact that 
the War Department has on hand vast supplies of strictly 
military equipment, such as guns and rifles and ammunition, 
and which this bill prevides shall be delivered to the guard 
without charge against the National Guard appropriation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, on page 2, line 17, where the committee 
proposes, to strike out “ $70,000” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“* $168,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. -I ask unanimous consent to submit the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are proceeding under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to take up first the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Georgia ask 
unanimous consent to suspend that procedure in order that he 
may offer an amendment of his own? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the Senator from Georgia merely 
asked leave to introduce it and have it printed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am asking to have it printed, and I shall 
offer it after the committee amendments are disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be printed and lie on the 
table, The Secretary will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 18, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$40,000” and insert “ $118,000," so 
as to read: 

Provided, 'That not to_ exceed $418,000 of the money herein appro- 
priated shall be expended for the payment of salaries of civilian em- 
pleyees connected with the sale of war supplies and the adjustment of 
war contracts and claims. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment: was, on page 2, line 21, to insert the 
following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the Seeretary of War is authorized, in his 
diseretion, to sell te any foreign State or Govermment upon such terms 
as he may deem expedient any material, supplies, or equipment per- 
taining to the Military Establishment as, or may hereafter be, found to 
be surplus whieh are not needed for military purposes and for which 
there is no adequate domestic market. 

Fhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 14, to increase the 
appropriation for contingencies, Military Intelligence Division, 
General Staff Corps, from “$200,000” to “ $800,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, after the words 
“telegraph service,” to strike out: 

Not to exeeed $1,000,000 may be expended for signal equipment 
for organizations ; not to exceed $7,500 may be expended for pigeon 


service; not to exceed $100,000 may be expended for photographie and 
cinematographic service; and not to exceed $100,000 may be expended 






| for the operation and maintenance of Camp Alfred Vail. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to line 4, page 11, the 
last paragraph read, being as. follows: 

WASHINGTON-ALASKA MILITARY CABLE AND TBLEGRAPH SYSTEM. 

For defraying the cost of such extensions, betterments, operation, 
and maintenance of the Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Tele- 
graph System as may be approved by the Secretary of War, to be 
available until the close_of the fiscal year 1923, from the receipts of 
the Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System which 
have been covered into the Treasury of the United States, the extent of 
such extensions and betterments and the cost thereof to be reported to 
Congress by the Secretary of War, $146,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I may observe at this 
point, and I am sure the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine} will 
be especially interested, that here is an item rather typical of 
several, which is-a burden on the Army and has nothing to 
do with the Army at all. It ought not to be placed on the 
shoulders of the War Department. It ought to be placed with 
the Commerce Department or somewhere else. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that we carry a very 
large Alaskan appropriation in another bill, and it seems: to me 
we ought to carry this appropriation there imstead of in the 
Army bill. 

While I am on my feet, will the Senator permit an inquiry 
respecting the paragraph which we are just approaching, which 
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will save me rising again? The Senator will notice on page 12, 
in lines 2, 8, and 4, there is a provision as follows: 

To explore for, procure, or reserve helium gas, and also for the pur- 
chase, manufacture, construction, maintenance, and operation of plants 
for the production thereof and experimentation therewith. 

As the Senator knows, the Bureau of Mines and the research 
departments of the Government during the war and now were 
and are engaged, as I am advised, in the production of helium 
gas and studying the characteristics of it, its production, and 
so forth. Does not the Senator think it would be a wise idea 
to concentrate all the activities of the Government devoted to 
this very expensive undertaking? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was not aware that the Bureau of 
Mines was producing any helium gas. My information was that 
the only agencies in the United States Government that were 
producing and conserving helium gas in any way were the Army 
and Navy jointly in Texas. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is acquainted with Dr. Moore—I 
think that is the name? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We had not known that the Bureau of 
Mines was operating any plant or conserving any gas. That is 
news to us. In fact, our committee gained the impression that 
the only officials active in this work in the Government were the 
Air Service representatives acting in conjunction with the Navy. 
I had not known that gas was used for anything else except 
for lighter-than-air ships, such as dirigibles, blimps, and 
balloons. 

Mr. KING. I may be in error in stating that the Bureau of 
Mines is now engaged in it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am mistaken in one respect, at any 
rate. I see that Gen. Menoher stated that the Bureau of Mines 
have been looking after it all over the country. They are not 
producing any, however, and the Air Service people are looking 
for it all over the country. They have just taken two sets of 
wells and are developing some helium from them. 

Mr. KING. A very distinguished scientist—I think his name 
is Dr. Moore, but as to that I am not sure—visited me some time 
ago, and I made inquiry of him, as I have from other sources. 
My information was then, and now is, that some branches of the 
Interior Department—and that would be the Bureau of Mines 
or some auxiliary instrumentality—are devoting themselves to 
experimentation with helium, as well as other gases; and the 
particular scientist whom I now have in mind I think has done 
perhaps more than anyone else in the development of helium 
gas. My information was that there are one or more activities 
outside of the War and Navy Departments engaged in experi- 
mentation with helium, and perhaps with other gases—poison- 
ous gases—to be used in naval and military warfare. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is not a poison gas. 

Mr. KING. No; I know it is not. I said helium gas and 
poisonous and other gases. It would seem to me, if that is true— 
and that is my information—that they ought to be coordinated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator is right if it is true. 
We had not information to that effect. We know the Bureau of 
Mines was exploring—that is, testing gas wells in different parts 
of the country to ascertain the helium content. We did not 
have any information, however, that they were producing any 
helium gas. These are the only people who are producing it in 
quantity. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether they have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring lands and gas wells from which helium gas 
can be produced, and whether the War Department and Navy 
Department would be put in possession of the same, or are they 
authorized to get them and act independéntly of the operations 
of the Bureau of Mines or any other instrumentality of the 
Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know the power conferred upon 
the Bureau of Mines concerning the acquisition of property. I 
do not think the Bureau of Mines can acquire any property, 
however. 

Mr. KING. I do not think so either. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The War Department and the Navy 
Department can acquire property when authorized by Congress 
and the appropriation is made. The War Department and the 
Navy Department to-day are jointly operating a plant which 
they own. 

Mr. KING. I did not know but that under some of the powers 
conferred during the war the Bureau of Mines had been given 
and still had authority to acquire property for the purpose of 
producing helium gas as well as other gases to be used for naval 
and military purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The War Department has the power of 
condemnation over helium land, 
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The reading of the bill was continued to page 13, line 15, the 
last clause read being as follows: 

Not exceeding $250,000 may be expended for experimentation, con- 
servation, and production of helium, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York if $250,000 for experimentation, -conservation, 
and production of helium is really necessary. I will say to the 
Senator that there is no question as to where helium comes from 
and there is no question as to how it can be produced in the 
United States in almost any quantities the War Department 
may want. We have several times had investigations during 
the past year of the subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt that helium can be 
produced from nearly all natural gases, but in only a few parts 
of the country can it be produced economically, because when 
the helium content falls below a certain figure it does not pay 
to extract it from natural gas. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that figure is 1.5 per cent or 1 
per cent. I forget just what the economical minimum is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I forget the percentage, but I know that in the 
oil leasing act there was a provision authorizing the Government 
to do certain things with reference to the matter. 

Mr. WADSWCRTH. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that this is a limitation on the amount which may be spent. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can expend $250,000 and no more for this 
purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it is a limitation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Really I do not know how they are going to 
spend $250,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are now operating a plant in 
Texas and producing the gas. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are operating that plant? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; in conjunction with the Navy. 
It. may be of interest to the Senator from Utah to know that 
the two services together, as I recall it—and perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoor] will correct me if I am 
wrong—asked for an appropriation of $800,000 with which to 
run that plant, to develop additional resources in that part of 
the country, which they would take up and utilize when the 
plant which they have been using in the recent past shall have 
become exhausted. We cut down the Army’s end of it’ to 
$250,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. The department asked for $800,000 for the 
Army and $800,000 was asked for the Navy, making a total of 
$1,600,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I am wrong by 100 per cent. 
They asked for $800,000 for the Army and the naval authorities 
asked for $800,000 for themselves. The two are working to- 
gether. We did not want the work stopped. So we arbitrarily 
reduced the $800,000 to $250,000 and put a provision in the 
bill that they can not spend more than that. We thought that 
it was in the interest of economy; and yet we believe that 
where helium can be economically procured it is a very wise 
thing to secure it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I myself think so. I think the Government 
of the United States has a perfect right now wherever the 
gas is produced to enter into a contract for it or even to re- 
quire the producer of the gases fronr which helium is extracted 
to sell to the Government. It seems that the appropriation is 
nrerely for experimentation and conservation. Does “ conserva- 
tion”? mean the production of helium? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. . Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It means production rather than conservation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. They conserve it by storing it in 
tanks after it is produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it includes the production of it, perhaps 
the amount is not too large. 

Mr. LENROOT. The item is for production in an existing 


plant. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no objection to it, but if it were 
merely and simply an expenditure for experimentation I think 
it would be perfectly useless, because we all know how helium 
is made and from what source it may be obtained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 15, line 18, after the numerals “1920,” to insert 
“or not to exceed five reserve officers in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, or’; and in line 20, before the word 
“except,” to strike out the word “and,” so as to read: 


For pay of the officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, $250,000: 
Provided, That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended for 
the pay of a reserve officer on active duty for a longer period than 15 
days, except such as may be detailed for duty with the War Depart- 
ment General Staff under section 3a and section 5 (b) of the Army 
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reorganization act approved June 4, 1920, or who may be detailed for 
courses of instruction at the general or special service schools, of the 
Army, or who may be detailed for duty as instructors at civilian mili- 
tary training camps appropriated for in this act, or who may be detailed 
for duty with tactical units of the Air Service, as provided in section 
37a of the Army reorganization act approved June 4, 1920, or not to 
exceed five reserve officers in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
or except one officer of the Medical Reserve Corps, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 20, to insert 
the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That pay and allowances of such additional officers 
of the Medical Reserve Corps as are required to supplement the like 
officers of the Regular Army in the care of beneficiaries of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance treated in Army hospitals may be paid from the 
— allotted to the War Department by that bureau under existing 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
New York to explain why that amendment is necessary? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is a money saver, may I say to the 
Senator from Utah. I will explain how and why. There are 
some empty beds in the Army hospitals, and after consultation 
with members, I think, of the so-called hospital site commission 
and the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service the 
Surgeon General of the Army, Gen. Ireland, entered into some 
sort of an understanding with the other governmental agencies, 
including the War Risk Insurance Bureau, I may say, that he 
would take care in the Army hospitals of some of the war risk 
patients who are not soldiers, but who are ex-soldiers. That 
understanding has been reached. It is possible that he will take 
as many in the aggregate as 4,000 war risk patients into ex- 
isting Army hospitals, thereby obviating the building of two 
or three new hospitals somewhere; but if he takes in two, three, 
or four thousand patients in addition to his soldier patients he 
will necessarily require more medical officers; and he tells us 
that the only way that he can get the additional medical officers 
in order to take care of the increased number of patients is by 
securing. reserve medical officers and placing them on active 
duty. Congress has tried to hold down and to restrict very 
severely the number of reserve officers ordered, with their con- 
sent, on active duty, because, of course, that is another way of 
paying salaries and running up appropriation bills. 

When the committee was informed of that situation they de- 
cided that it was in the interest of economy to encourage the 
use of the Army hospitals for war risk patients. Therefore 
we suggest the amendment that the reserve medical officers who 
may be summoned to active duty for the purpose indicated shall 
be paid out of the war risk appropriations allotted to the 
War Department in accordince with existing law for that pur- 
pose. We shall have to pay the doctors from some source, and 
it seems that the Army appropriations should not carry the bur- 
den of caring for war risk patients. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator as to that, but I 
know that we appropriate ample funds with which to pay all the 
medical reserve officers who may be summoned to active duty. 
However, because of the way in which the amendment is 
worded, I was wondering just how they would be paid, and if 
they would be paid under the amendment at a higher rate than 
medical officers of the Public Health Service are now paid. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They would be paid the Army rate of 

ay. 
. Mr. SMOOT. That is just the same as if they were commis- 
sioned officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; they are commissioned officers; 
and they will be on active duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to commissioned officers on active duty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Are there not enough medical officers now in 
the Public Health Service to take care of this work? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not aware whether there are or 
not; I believe there are not; but, in any event, it would be very 
bad policy to take a Public Health Service officer and put him 
on duty in an Army hospital, because the commandant of the 
Army hospital would have no military jurisdiction over him, 
and discipline in and about an Army hospital is absolutely essen- 
tial. The officers referred to in the amendment are medical 
reserve officers, and they are going into Army hospitals to take 
eare of War Risk Bureau patients. In any event some medi- 
cal officers: will have to be employed. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I had in mind was taking medical officers 
who are now in the Public Health Service and using them for 
this purpose, because I will assure the Senator that they will 
never be dispensed with, so far as the Public Health Service is 
concerned, and if the work is taken away from them I think 


there might be a likelihood of paying for more medical officers 
than are necessary. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think the contingency will 


happen. 

Mr. SMOOT. The thought is a very good one; I think it is 
a splendid thing to use the Army hospitals to take care of 
wounded service men, but if it is going to require a double 
number of officers, then, of course, I do not think there would 
be any money saved. Will the Senator allow the amendment 
to go over temporarily, so that I may have an opportunity of 
looking into it a little further? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can give the memorandum which was 
supplied by the Chief Surgeon of the Army on this point. I 
shall read it, because we are all here, and we might just as well 
dispose of this amendment, if we can. This is a memorandum 
submitted to the Chief of Staff of the Army, a copy of which 
was sent to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. By whom? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. By the Surgeon General of the Army, 
Gen. Ireland. It is as follows: 


Subject: Change in Army appropriations act, fiscal year 1922. 

1. Request that application be made to the Senate Military Committee 
to amend lines 1 to 14, inclusive, on page 15 of the bill, for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, H. R. 5010, 


as introduced in the House of Representatives April 25, 1921, to read 
as follows: 


Then follows the language of the paragraph in the bill, with 
this suggestion as to an amendment to be added, which we did 
not follow just as it is stated: 


Except such officers of the Medical Reserve Corps not to exceed 100, 
of the Dental Reserve Corps not to exceed 30— 


We left them out entirely— 
and of the Veterinary Reserve Corps not to exceed 100— 
We left them out entirely— 


as the Secretary of War may deem necessary for the proper scrvice of 
the Medical Department: Provided, That the pay and allowance of 
such of these reserve officers as are required to supplement the like 
officers of the Regular Army in the care of beneficiaries of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance treated in military hospitals may be paid from 


=e funds allotted to the War Department by that bureau under existing 
aw. 


ae last paragraph is the body of our amendment in the 


Paragraph 2 of the memorandum reads: 


If this amendment be enacted into law, the medical department will 
be relieved of a serious embarrassment. After hearings before the 
committee appointed by the President to consider ways and means of 
providing adequate hospital treatment for beneficiaries of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, I stated that 4,000 such beneficiaries could 
be treated in military hospitals provided the necessary additional 
personnel were authorized. The officers of the Reserve Medical Corps 
and Dental Corps enumerated in the amendment constitute the com- 
missioned part of that additional personnel. 


The Senate will recall he suggests 100 medical reserve 
officers, 30 dental reserve officers, and 100 veterinary reserve 
officers. 


With these officers proper professional care and attention can be 
given the entire 4,000 such beneficiaries; without them only 1,000 
ean be cared for. By this amendment the medical department can 
secure qualified professional men who, when called into active service, 
will have military status and will be amenable to military discipline. 
Their pay and allowances will be paid to them by Army finance officers 
in the usual manner, and yet be charged not to appropriations of the 
Army but to those of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, for whose 
beneficiaries they are employed primarily to care. 

3. It is only by the strictest economy in the use of its officers that 
the medical department is now able to carry out its functions. Under 
the Army reorganization act of June 4, 1920,-the number of officers of 
the medical department is restricted to the actual strength of the Army 
after July 1, 1921. The enlisted strength of the Army is now approxi- 
mately 225,000 men. While the present strength of the Medical Corps, 
1,179, is slightly in excess of the authorized allowance of 64 officers 
per thousand enlisted strength based on 175,000 men, the actual 
strength of the Army is 50,000 in excess of that number, and in the 
measure of its requirements in medical officers, on account of the wide 
Goperaee of troops, is the equivalent of 100,000 in excess of that 
number. 


Then he proceeds to state how it is quite impossible for the 
Army itself out of the regular medical officers to contribute any 
more personnel to take care of the war risk patients, but he can 
summon reserve medical officers, with their consent, to active 
duty and pay them in the manner proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remember, by order of the President some 
medical officers were transferred from the Public Health 
Service to the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Public Health Service to the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for the purpose of taking care of the 
patients of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator means from the Army, 
does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not mean from the Army; I mean 
from the Public Health Service. I do not remember just how 
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many there were, but I can look the matter up and see whether 
the number transferred is really necessary if the Army: is to 
take care of 4,000 disabled ex-service men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Army is going to do it, it will be 
necessary to use Army surgeons, reserves or regulars, This is 
a scheme by which the reserve surgeon will be used. He will 
be paid out of war-risk funds beeause he is taking care of war- 
risk patients. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that it says here “ military hospitals,” 
and in the amendment it says “ Army hospitals.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from New York if under existing laws civil- 
jams can be treated in Army: hospitals? I think the suggestion 
about taking care of war-risk patients in the Army hospitals is 
a very excellent one, but I had assumed that there was prob- 
ably some difficulty in the way of taking care of civilians and 
putting them under Army discipline. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Apparently there is no difficulty about 
that. I think the last legislation passed on the subject in the 
last Congress authorized the President to use any Government 
property for the care of war-risk patients. That includes the 
military hospitals. ’ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I heard part. of the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from New York and the senior Senator from 
Utah, and I am not sure yet whether I fully. understood the 
deductions to be properly drawn therefrom. Would this 
amendment prevent or is there any law that would prevent the 
employment of the Public Health medical men in the Army hos- 
pitals, and the utilization by the Army of the services of the 
Public Health officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know what authority the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service weuld have to send 
a Public Health Service physician to an Army hospital. He 
can not do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think he can. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ne. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator knows that medical officers of 
the Public Health Service have been used im the past by the 
Vocational Board. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
The order that was issued by the President the other day was 


that a number of them should be transferred to the War Risk: 


Bureau for that purpose in the consolidation of the work 
between the Vocational Beard and the Public Health Service, 
and the only thought I had in mind was that if 4,000 of 
these soldiers were to be taken care of in the Army hospi- 
tals, what would the medical officers of the Public Health 
Service do, even though they had been transferred to the War 
Risk Bureau or the Vocational Board, if we went outside and 
brought in reserve or medical officers to do that work? It may 
be all right, Mr. President; I do not know; but I was wonder- 
ing, if we take the 4,000 disabled soldiers—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Call them “ ex-soldiers.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean disabled ex-soldiers. If we take them 
and put them inte the Army hospitals, the Army itself provid- 
ing the number of medical officers necessary to care for them, 
what would we do with the ones that we have now taking care 
of those same men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH.~ I suppose we must assume that the 
number of patients under treatment in hospitals, is going to 
inerease very largely when they get the hospital space avail- 
able. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true, and I guess it is true. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire whether there 
would be any impropriety in enacting a law requiring the Sur- 
geon General, or requiring these activities of the Government 
which have medical officers under their jurisdiction, to trans- 
fer them temporarily, when their services are not required in 
the agency to which they properly belong, to such other agen- 
cies of the Government as require their services? 

To illustrate, suppose that in the Army there is a large 
number of medical men not required, and the services of medi- 
cal men are needed in the War Risk Bureau, or in the Public 
Health Service, or viee versa, why eould not some provision 
be made that upon the requisition of the other department, if 
they found that they had officers available, they could be trans- 
ferred to the other activity? 

It seems to me that that ought to be done, because I can 
readily conceive that with the narrowing of the Army, the 
reduction of the number of soldiers, there may be a surplus 
of medical officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the medical officers must be re- 
duced in number as the Army goes down. That is the law. 
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i KING. They will be separated from the service, will 
ey? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. There can be no more than six 
and a half medical officers per 1,000 of enlisted men. 

Mr. KING. I am very. much gratified: to learn that. I was 
afraid that when they were in there they were in for life, and 
would soon be drawing pensions for retirement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is. too suspicious. 

Mr. KING. I am suspicious of the Army, I will say frankly, 
and of the Navy, and suspicious of the appropriations made. 
The only thing that reassures me and gives me supreme optimism 
is the splendid integrity of the Senator frem New York. I 
know that he is watching all of these things with the utmost 
care and caution. But to return, it seems to me that there 
ought to be some provision so that the President of the United 
States, upon being requested, could allocate from one branch 
of the service to another these medical officers that are not re- 
quired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 16, line 9, to increase the appropriation for pay 
of enlisted men of the line and’ staff from “$72;678,659” to 
“* $83:000,000." 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR. The Secretary. will call the roll. 

The rolf was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 
Ashurst 
Ball 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Irnst 
Fernald 
Metcher McCormick 
Gerry MeCumber Simmons 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr: President, this. is a vote which will de- 
termine the increase in the Army over the number fixed by the 
House, and upon it I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who 
is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Lowisiana 
[Mr: RANsSDEEL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr: SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
Ropinson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pacer] and! vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). IE have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhede Island [Mr. 
Cott]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was ealled). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], which I transfer to the: senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PirrmMAn], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKerriar] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have a pair with that Senator for the day, 
and therefore I withhold my vote: If permitted to. vote, I 
would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was. concluded. 

Mr: STERLING. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smira]. [I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer} and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKINLBY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
frem Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and’ vote “ yea.” 

Mr, DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
May I inquire if the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gnuass] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Hale 
Harreld 
Harris 
Ehitcheock 
Jones, N, Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kenyon 
Keyes 

King 

Knox 

Ladd 

La Fellette 
Lenroot 
Lodge 


McKinley 
McNary 
Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Nichelson 
Norbeck 
Nerris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
rer 
omprene 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Smith 

Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadswerth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 
Wolcott 


Has the Senator 


He has not. 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with that Sena- 
tor, which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. WeEtLER], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ELKINS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stantey]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Minnnesota [Mr. NELSoN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. HEFLIN] on official business. As has been an- 
nounced, he is paired on this yote with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KenprIcK], 
and in his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNSON] and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 30, as follows: 
YEAS—$4, 

McCormick 
McCumber 
McKinley 
Moses 
Myers 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Phipps 
NAYS—30. 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Jones, Wash. Overman 
Kenyon Pomerene 
King Sheppard 
Ladd Simmons 
La Follette Smoot 
McNary Swanson 
Norbeck Townsend 
NOT VOTING—32, 
Gooding New 
Harrison Owen 
Heflin Page 
Johnson Penrose 
Kendrick Pittman 
McKellar Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen McLean Reed Williams 
Glass Nelson Robinson Willis 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it probably is not necessary, but 
we give notice that we shall ask for a separate vote upon this 
amendment in the Senate. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 23, before the word 
“under,” to strike out the word “directed” and to insert the 
word “ authorized.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York what is the purpose of changing the word “ directed ” 
to “ authorized ’’? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator will note, the language, 
without such an amendment, would read as follows: 


The Secretary of War is directed under such reasonable regula- 
tions as he may prescribe to grant applications for the discharge— 


And so forth. 

The committee felt that it was rather a curious juxtaposition 
of words to direct a man to do a thing in the way which he 
regards as reasonable. So we changed the word “ directed” to 
“ authorized,” which was the original meaning of the author of 
the amendment, as we understood. 

Mr. BORAH. The author of the amendment does not so 
understand it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have discussed it with him. 

Mr. BORAH. So have I. But of course if the Senator in 
charge of the bill says this is satisfactory to the author of the 
amendment, I have not a word to say. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no authority to state his posi- 
tion at all. The effect is the same with the language either 
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Brandegee 
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Calder 
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Fietcher 
Hale 
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Poindexter 
Shortridge 
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Sutherland 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Broussard 
Dial 
Gerry 
Harreld 
Harris 
Hitchcock 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson, Ga. 
Wolcott 


Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Culberson 
Kdge 
France 


Shields 
Smith 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Weller 


way. 

Mr. BORAH. At any rate, if it goes in in this way, it will 
go to conference? ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 2, before the words 


“enlisted men,” in line 3, to strike out “150,000” and insert 
* 170,000,” so as to read: 
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And the Secretary of War is authorized under such reasonable regula- 
tions as he may yee to grant applications for discharge of enlisted 
men serving in the continental United States without regard to the pro- 
visions of existing law respecting discharges until the number in the 
Army has been reduced to 170,00 enlisted men, not including the 
Philippine Scouts. The provisions of this paragraph shall take effect 
immediately upon the approval of this act. P 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall not ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment, but I want to have a viva voce 
vote taken on it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I shall ask for a separate vote upon this amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

The next amendment was,.on page 17, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

No portion of the appropriations contained in this act shall be used 
to pay, in accordance with the provisions of section 27 of the Army 
reorganization aet, approved June 4, 1920, an enlistment allowance to 
any soldier who enlists or reenlists after the approval of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 10, to insert: 

The provisions of section 27 of the Army reorganization act, ap- 
proved June 4, 1920, providing an enlistment allowance, are hereby 
repealed, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 2, to increase the 
appropriation for additional pay for length of service to en- 
listed men from “ $3,500,000” to ‘‘ $4,600,000.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from New York if 
this is necessitated by reason of the increase in the personnel? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the size of the Army has no rela- 
tion to this item. The fact is that the long-service men in the 
Army to-day are of sufficient number and their longevity pay is 
such as to necessitate an appropriation of $4,625,000. They 
must be paid; it is the law. They are there. They are not the 
kind of men who leave the Army at all. They have been in for 
10, 15, 25, or 30 years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I inquire how it came that 
the House was not advised that that is the fact, and how did 
the House come to arrive at the figure which they inserted in 
the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was a pure mistake, then, in 
calculation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Was there no testimony on the 
point before the House committee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There were no hearings at this session. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Were there any hearings at the 
last session? 

_ Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; there were hearings at the last 
session on the entire bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the chairman advise us what 
was said and what the items were which enter into this aggre- 
gate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can only state what was said before 
the Senate committee. I do not know whether the House com- 
mittee went into the matter and inquired whether $3,500,000 
would be sufficient to pay the men who are entitled to it under 
the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
proposition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senate committee did go into it 
and received a direct statement from the War Department that 
it would be absolutely necessary to appropriate the sum which 
is here suggested. In fact, we are $25,000 below their estimate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it not equally supposable that 
the War Department gave the House committee the facts upon 
which their computation was based? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is supposable, but I do not know 
whether they did or not. I am perfectly free to say that if we 
do not appropriate enough to pay these men a deficiency appro- 
priation will have to be asked or the amount taken from some 
other source. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York whether the amendment already 
adopted, which does away with the allowance for reenlistment, 
would reduce the number of these men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; there is no connection between the 
two. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is there not a proposition in the bill 
to put a stop to the extra pay for reenlistment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought there was one. Will not that 
amendment have a tendency to reduce the pay for length of 
service? 


It seems to me rather a startling 





is 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the longevity pay is not the same 
as the reenlistment bonus. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But if men are allowed to reenlist it 
will increase the number of longevity men. It is obvious that 
men continuing in the service—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is nothing in the bill which pre- 
vents them from reeniisting. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator stated, and it is my recol- 
lection, that there is an attempt to restrict reenlistment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no;.the Senator from New York 
never said that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bonus is taken away. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The present law provides that after a 
man enlists in the Army and serves one enlistment, if he there- 
upon reenlists for three years he shall receive a $90 bonus for 
so doing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is taken away? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That provision is repealed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. One purpose of taking it away is to re- 
duce the number of reenlistments and take away the induce- 
ment for reenlistment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the purpose is to save money. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it is also to take away the in- 
ducement to reenlist. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not the purpose at all to take 
away the inducement, because the reenlistments are coming in 
greater proportion now than ever before, and the bonus is not 
necessary to induce reenlistment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bonus was put there for the purpose 
of inducing men to reenlist. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; based upon the experience before 
the European war. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK... And they are now doing it as a matter 
of right to secure the bonus? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. By taking the bonus away we reduce the 
number of reenlistments? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think we are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. By reducing the number of reenlistments 
will we not reduce the need for longevity pay? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; because this is applicable almost 
entirely to men who have spent a long time in the Army. They 
reenlist regardless of the bonus, because if they do not reenlist 
they lose the 30-year retirement privilege. When a man has 
spent 15 years in the Army a reenlistment bonus is not the 
inducement that keeps him in the Army thereafter; it is the 
prospect of retirement at three-quarters pay at the termination 
of 30 years’ service. 'The longevity pay increases each five 
years, as I recollect, as he goes on in the service. The longevity 
money must be paid the men. The number of men who have 
had 15 years of service or more is almost stationary. It isa 
fixed charge. The variation will be very slight no matter what 
the pay of the enlisted men upon the first enlistment or the 
second enlistment may be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to page 18, line 6, the 
last items read being as follows: 

For pay of the officers on the retired list, $5,000,000. 

For increase pay to retired officers on active duty, $275,000. 

Mr. KING. May I make an inquiry of the Senator from 
New York pertinent to the items just read? We have here an 
item for pay of officers on the retired list of $5,000,000, and 
then the next item is $275,000. I presume that is by reason of 
the fact that there were more officers retired? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. The second item is for the pay 
of retired officers on active duty. When a retired officer goes 
on active duty he is paid the full pay of his grade. If he is 
on retired duty, he is paid only three-quarters of the pay of 
his grade. It so happens that to-day there are 203 retired 
officers on active duty. To pay them the full pay would cost 
$369,000. Both committees joined in the reduction to $275,000, 
which would compel the War Department to reduce the number 
of retired officers on active duty from 203 down to 178. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the bill 
which we passed some time ago has expired by limitation, 
which authorized the increasing of the number of officers to 
approximately 18,000 or a considerable number? I may not 
state the number accurately. The Senator will recall that 
during the consideration of the Arnry bill some time ago a 
provision was added which permitted the retention of a very 
large number of officers for the replenishing of the Army, 
there were added to the Army probably some 14,000 officers, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator must be referring to the 
Army reorganization act, which authorizes a maximum commis- 
sioned personnel strength 

Mr. KING. No; I air not alluding to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the only existing law on the 
subject. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that last year provi- 
sion was made for the temporary addition or retention of 
approximately 14,000 officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That provision was supplanted by the 
Army reorganization act and no longer exists. All of the 
oe or temporary officers were discharged December 31, 
1 y 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator state that in view of the re- 
duction in the size of the Army there will be a necessity for the 
employment of the retired officers in active service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I pointed out a moment ago, we 
are compelling a reduction in the number employed on active 
Service. Most of the retired officers who are on active service 
are acting as military instructors at schools and colleges, where 
Some of them are very useful; they are doing good work for 
the Government and for the colleges and schools. They are 
not fit for active, hard service in the field, and if they can 
be employed in that way, especially when the schools and cel- 
leges like one of these officers particularly well, it is a good 
thing to do it. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we wanted to reduce the nuinber, 
aud we have reduced it by 25. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 20, line 5, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous,” to 
increase the appropriation for pay of nurses from ‘“ $800,000” 
to “ $900,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 17, after the word 
“duty,” to strike out “ $5,000,000” and insert “ $6,000,000,” so 
as to read: 

For commutation of quarters and heat and light to commissioned 
officers, warrant officers, members of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted men 
on duty at places where no public quarters are available, including en- 
listed men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted men when 
erdered to active duty, $6,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
New York what is the necessity for that increase? If we are 
reducing the Army, it seems to me there is no necessity for an 
increase of a million dollars in this item. Certainly the House 
must have given consideration to the subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will state the facts to the Senator. 
It is very difficult to estimate just how much money will be 
required for commutation of quarters, heat, and light for all 
officers and men who may at one time or another draw allow- 
ances of that kind. The revised estimate of the department 
was $7,233,000. The House cut it to $5,000,000. We had a long 
discussion about it, and some of the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs sent for an officer in the War Department 
who gives more study to this thing than anyone else there. 
He insisted—and I speak frankly—that $7,000,000 was needed 
and he did not see how they could get through with less. The 
Senate committee split the difference and made it $6,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,-on page 21, line 2, to increase the 
appropriation for additional 10 per cent increase of pay of 
officers on foreign service from “ $250,000” to “ $325,000.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wigh to inquire 
about that item. What is the reason for believing that the 
number of officers in foreign service and men in foreign service 
will be greater than the number estimated by the House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are greater to-day by 
count. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Greater than at the time the esti- 
mate was prepared? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The estimate of the department for 10 
per cent increase of pay for officers in foreign service was 
$362,784. That would pay the officers who are now on foreign 
service, and there are. 1,297 of them. The House cut that to 
$250,000, making it possible to pay only 890 officers. Some one 
must pay the balance of those officers or else they must be 
brought home from foreign service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Most of them are in Germany, I 
suppose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; some are in Germany, some in the 
Philippines, some in China, and some in Alaska. 


actual 
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service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the officers and men in Alaska 
are entitled to the foreigh-service iticrease. I regrét to say to 
the Senator that I can not recollect whether Panama is for- 
eign service or not. I think it is not and I think Hawaii is 
not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to inquire of the Senator, 
then, with respect to the officers and men who are in Germany. 
For what period is it contemplated that this amount will pay 
their extra compensation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that we are now—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I modify that a littl? The 
Senator will notice that the appropriation proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee is $325,000. The estimate was $362,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And that is upon the basis of the 
officers and men now in Germany remaining there for another 
year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A little short of a year. It would make 
it possible for them to stay and for all the officers on foreign 
service in other places to stay a little less than one year on 
the appropriation recommended by the Senate committee. Tf 
they do not stay, then the money is not spent. 

Mr. WALSH ‘of Motitana. We are appropriating on the basis 
that the Army is going to ‘remain in Germany another year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Approximately. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendinent 
to the pending bill, and ask that it may be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and He vn the table. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 21, line 4, to increase the appropriation for addi- 
tional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men on foreign 
service, from “$1,000,000 " to ‘ $1,750,000.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from New York 
whether the testimony shows that, in view of the advantages to 
us in exchange, it was considered proper to give such a large 
increase in pay for foreign service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is fixed by law. 

Mr. KING. I know that; but the law is not immutable; and 
I was wondering if the committee considered the advisability of 
changing the law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean changing the 
law by reducing in dollars the pay of our soldiers in ‘Germany? 

Mr. KING. No. I mean by reducing the amount allowed 
for foreign-service pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
them? 

Mr. KING. Of course, we should necessarily pay them in 
American dollars. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Then we should pay them less than the 
law provides that they shall receive. 

Mr. KING. I grant that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it would be rather diffi¢wlt 
_ to amend the lnw from time to time just to suit the situation 
in Germany. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator entirely, but I was 
wondering whether or ‘not there was testimony tending to show 
that there ought to be increased pay for foreign service. My 
experience with soldiers who have been abroad is that they 
regard it a8 desirable to go to Alaska, to Panama, or to China; 
they do not hesitate; they are not reluctant to accept foreign 
service. Many of them ‘would prefer foreign service, at least 
for one trial, to remaining at home; and I was wondering if the 
committee had considered the question of reducing the foreign- 
service pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it has not. That matter Should be 
taken up by the joint committee of Congress provided for in the 
temporary pay increase bill of last year. That is one of the 
problems of the pay of the Army. 

Mr. KING. That will be considered? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator think that, so far 
as the army of o¢ctipation in Germany is concerned, an entirely 
different situation éxists from that which has existed heretofore 
in the case of foreign service? The enlisted men and officers 
of the American Army in Germany are using their American 
money ‘to buy German money at an enormous discount, so that 
the ordinary pay of the American soldier over there is pur- 
chasing for him very much more than it would purchase in any 
other part of the werld. 


WALSH of Montana. The Alaskah is not foreign 


In what currency would we then pay 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, they have that advantage, 
but it would be rather difficult for us to make the pay of officers 
differ in accordance with the part of the world in which they 
happen to be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If it is proposed to keep that Army there 
for another year, as the Senator has indicated by his answer—~ 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I did not indicate that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator indicates that an appropria- 
tion is made for that purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. for a little less than a year. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. The Senator is careful not to be very 
definite on the subject ; but an appropriation is made for keeping 
the Army there for another year, something which I think is 
not going to happen and which can not happen. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the appropriation of $1,750,000 for the additional 
pay of enlisted men on foreign service is not based upon a year; 
it is considerably less. We must remember not to think of this 
merely in the terms of our men on the Rhine. We have 10,000 
of our troops in the Philippines and 1,600 in China; and for the 
number of men on foreign service to-day $2,269,000 are necessary 
to pay them for one year, while we ate approptiating only 
$1,750,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the Senator from New York is 
really taking into account in this item the bringing of the sol- 
diers back within the year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the possibility of that; but we 
have no information as to when they will return. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
of the committee is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 21, line 15, to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of War shall determine whut officers wre 
required to be mounted within the meaning of the luw atithorizing the 
furnishing of mounts and horse equipmént and the payment of addi- 
tional pay to officers who furnish additional mounts at their own 
expense. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary contifued the reading of the bill to 
the end of line 11, on page 22, the last Clause read being as 
follows: 


The appropriation for “ Pay, ete., of the Army,” for the fiseal year 
1921 shall be available for the authorized pay of members of the Re- 
serve Training Corps or other persons authorized by the Secretary of 


i 


War to attend the advanced course training camps during such fiscal 
year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In line 9, page 22, after the word 
* Reserve,” the word “‘Officers’” should ‘be inserted. I suggest 
that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from New York, merely for information, how it comes 
that in this bill we make the appropriations which are provided 
for on page 21 for the widows of certain officers of the Army” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not say where those items orig- 
inated. They have been in the Army appropriation bill for 
years. In my judgment they really do not belong in the bill. 
The persons referred to should be put upon a pensionable status, 
If the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WaRrREN] Were here he 
might recollect how it was that those three items got inte the 
Army appropriation bill, They were originally inserted before 
my day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I made the inquiry because my. 
attéefition wus some time ago called to the fact that for some 
10 years prior to 1917 there was a general law which accorded 
to 'the widow of an officer in the Regular Army six months’ pay 
on his death. That law was repealed, my recollection is, in 
October, 1917, but was reenacted in 1919. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was repealed by implication in the 
war risk insurance act. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but it was reefiacted in 1919, 
so that the widows of officers dying prior to October, 1917, were 
accorded six months’ pay; the widows of officers dying since 
1919 ‘are accorded six months’ pay; but the unfortunate widows 
who lost their husbands during the intervening period, it seems, 
are excluded and thus unjustly discriminated against. I was 
wondering whether the widows mentioned were in that class 
and therefore special provision was being made for them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I confess I can not recollect where 
these items originated. I have become so accustomed to seeing 
them in the bill that if I did know I have forgotten. There 
must be some special state of circumstanees surrounding them 
that caused their inclusion originally in the bill. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator see any reason 
why the act to which I have referred should not be made ap- 
plicable to widows of those officers dying during that interven- 
ing period? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should think not. I have consulted 
with one or two members of the committee, and perhaps the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. H1rcHcock] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FtetcHer] would not object if I suggest that we 
strike out these three items of the bill and let the matter go to 
conference and find out just what ought to be done with them; 
that is, without prejudice, of course, to the beneficiaries. aa. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I inquired through no antagonistic 
spirit; I merely wanted to know what the items meant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to strike out, on page 21, com- 
mencing in line 20, the remainder of that page, and lines 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 on page 22. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the 
three paragraphs, beginning on page 21, with line 20, down to 
and including line 4, on page 22, as follows: 

For amount required to make monthly payments to Jennie Carroll, 
widow of James Carroll, late major, United States Army, $1,500. 

For amount required to make monthly payments to Mabel H. Lazear, 
widow of Jesse W. Lazear, late acting assistant surgeon, United States 
Army, $1,500, . 

For amount required to make monthly payments to John R. Kis- 
singer, late of Company D, One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, also late of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, 


$1,200. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN subsequently said: Mr. President, I under- 
stand that during my temporary absence there was some in- 
quiry made concerning the items of the bill on page 21 pro- 
viding monthly payments to the widows of certain officers. 

Those provisions have been incorporated in the bill for many 
years to fulfill laws enacted by Congress a long time ago. They 
are widows whose husbands lost their lives by tendering their 
bodies to the medical service for use in connection with certain 
scientific investigations and experiments, such as to ascertain 
the cause of yellow fever and what the mosquito had to do with 
the spread of that disease and other important experiments of 
hazardous nature in the interest of health and the protection 
of human life throughout the Nation. 

While I remember all the cases, as to one of them—the Kis- 
singer case—I should have to refresh my memory to some 
extent, but in the cases of the two widows, in each instance 
the officer sacrificed his life to medical science and for the 
welfare of the race. Their families were left without means 
following the death of the noble men who were willing to take 
chances in the interest of medical science and lost their lives 
as a result. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the widows of officers who lost their lives on the Panama Canal 
by allowing their bodies to be subjected to the bite of a fever- 
infested mosquito in order to aid medical science were granted 


Without objection, the amendment 


a pension of $125 a month, and they draw their pensions the: 


same as other pensioners under the pension laws. 

Mr. WARREN. That does not apply to the three items carried 
in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know as to the three cases mentioned. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I undertook 
on one or two occasions to have the payments to the two 
widows mentioned placed in the bill under the laws governing 
the Pension Bureau, and to have the items taken out of this bill, 
but the cases were so extreme and the devotion of the officers 
who lost their lives was such that there was very serious objec- 
tion made, and it was insisted by their comrades that the 
items be carried as they had theretofore been in the Army 
appropriation bill, as a tribute, and every year since the appro- 
priation has been made, and, as I have said, the law requires 
it to be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 22 is an item reading as follows: 

For amount required to make age ome to John R. Kissinger, 


late of Company D, One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, also late of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, $1,200. 


How is that in this bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not recall the particulars about that 
cage, but I think that it was placed in the bill on the initiative 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer]. I repeat, 
I am not entirely certain about that one case, but we had an 
investigation concerning the other cases, as to what the necessi- 
ties of the widows mentioned were, some complaint having 
drifted in to us. I will not refer to the details, but it became 
necessary to know something about their circumstances, and 





the results satisfied the committee that it was just and proper to 
continue the items in the bill, and they will have to be continued 
until the law is repealed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I suggest that I think it 
would be well for the Senate to reinstate those items which 
were stricken out? I am well satisfied from the explanation 
of the Senator from Wyoming that they ought to be in the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. By all means they ought to be in the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. If the bill goes to conference with the items 
stricken out, the House conferees may say, “ We will accept 
the amendment”; and then what could we do? We could only 
insist on our own amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I repeat that the law provides for payment 
in these cases, so that the items should remain in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment offered by me striking out the three items was 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none; and without objection, the amendment will be con- 
sidered as not having been made. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 25, line 12, to increase the appropriation for sub- 
sistence of the Army from “ $29,350,000 ” to “ $80,500,000.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator the rea- 
son for adding something over $1,000,000 to that total? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The appropriation made by the House 
of $29,350,000 is the estimate of the amount which fs regarded 
as necessary to subsist an Army of the size contemplated by the 
House. The War Department tells the Senate committee that 
for an Army reduced to 175,000 men $31,500,000 would be nec- 
essary; but as we have reduced the Army to a trifle under 
170,000 men the committee thought that $30,500,000 would be 
sufficient. This item and the one covering the pay of enlisted 
men are the only two items in the bill which have anything 
important to do with the size of the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary continued the reading of the bill, 
reading under the heading “ Regular supplies ” to the appropria- 
tion of $16,500,000, in line 1, on page 28. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 28, line 3, after the words “ civilian employees,” 
to strike out: 

Not to exceed $1,750,000 shall be expended for power, heat, and 
electric current, of which not exceeding $52,300 may be used for 
improvement of electric power supply system at Governors Island, 
N. Y.; not to exceed $100,000 shall be expended for maintenance and 
repair of buildings (including repair of machinery) for laundries; not 
to exceed $300,000 shall be expended for the maintenance and repair 
of heating apparatus (other than stoves); not to exceed $200,000 for 
maintenance and repair of electric wiring and fixtures; not to exceed 
$10,000 for the repair and exchange of typewriters. 

And, on line 13, before the word “not,” to insert “and,” so 
as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That from this appropriation not to exceed $1,750,000 
shall be expended for the pay of civilian employees, and not to exceed 
$5,225,000 for fuel. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to advise the Senate that 
when we get through with the amendments offered by the 
committee I shall move to reduce the amount of $16,500,000, 
in line 1, page 28, as well as the very large items carried for 
civilian employees in other parts of the bill. It seems to me 
that $1,750,000 for the payment of civilian employees in the 
expenditure of the $16,500,000 is entirely too much when we 
take into account the large number of other civilian employees, 
and the organization which is existing now to care for all 
branches of the Government, and some of the duties of which 
would extend into the labors involved in the expenditure of this 
$16,500,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 28, line 14, after the word “fuel,” to strike out: 

Not to exceed $6,265,000 for forage, including salt and vinegar and 
bedding for animals, and straw for soldiers’ bedding; not to exceed 
$350,000 for ice; and not to exceed $550,000 shall be expended for 
stationery. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 


sell as soon as possible after the approval of this act, upon such terms 
and under such conditions as he may deem most advantageous to the 
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est interests of the Government, such horses and mules now being 
held at remount stations and posts as are not in actual use, and in 
any event not less than 10,000 of such animals shall be sold, 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 20, after the word 
“ vecruiting,’ to insert “and of the sum appropriated for 
incidental expenses, $100,000 shall be immediately available ”; 
and in line 23, after the word “including,” to insert “ draft 
evaders and,” so as to read: 

Postage; cost of telegrams on official business received and sent by 
officers of the Army, including members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
when ordered to active duty; for expenses of expresses to and from 
frontier posts and armies in the field; hire of laborers in the Quarter- 
master Corps, including the care of officers’ mounts when the same are 
furnished by the Government; compensation of clerks and other em- 
ployees of the Quartermaster Corps, and clerks, foremen, watchmen, 
and organist for the United States disciplinary barracks, and incidental 
expenses of recruiting; and of the sum appropriated for incidental 
expenses, $100,000 shall be immediately availa le for the apprehen- 
sion, securing, and delivering of deserters, including draft evaders and 
escaped military prisoners, and the expenses incident to their pursuit; 
and no greater sum than $50 for each deserter or escaped military 
prisoner shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be paid to 
any civil officer or citizen for such services and expenses; for a dona- 
tion of $10 to each dishonorably discharged prisoner upon his release 
from confinement under court-martial sentence inyolving dishonorable 
discharge; and such additional expenditures as are necessary and 
authorized by law in the movements and operation of the Army and at 
military posts, and not expressly assigned to any other department, 
$5,500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 11, after the word 
“ exceeding,’ to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert * $2,450,- 
000”; in line 12, after the word “ exceeding,” to strike out 
“ $2.900,000 ” and insert “ $2,825,000”; and in line 14, after the 
word “exceeding,” to strike out “$75,000” and insert “ $100,- 
000,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That from this appropriation not exceeding $2,450,000 
shall be expended for the hire of labor; not exceeding $2,525,000 shall 
be expended for the pay of civilian employees other than laborers; 
not exceeding $100,000 shall be oo for telegrams, cablegrams, 
and postage; and not exceeding $25,000 shall be expended for ex- 
perimental and development work. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, not as a committee 
amendment, but as an amendment which has been brought to 
my attention and which I think should be offered, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk to go in after line 16 on 
page 30, and call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the 
item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
proposed to insert: 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 30, after line 16, it is 


MONUMENTS OR TABLETS IN CUBA AND CHINA, 


For repairs and preservation of monuments, tablets, roads, fences, 
etc., made and constructed by the United States in Cuba and China to 
mark the places where American soldiers fell, $1,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My information is that this item has 
always been carried in the sundry civil bill, and by some acci- 
dent it was left out. It is a standing item to take care of 
the monument at San Juan and the monuments in China, with 
a caretaker to take care of the grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 34, line 3, after the word “ Provided,’ to strike 
out: 

That the au.ounts to be expended from this appropriation for the 
objects hereinbefore set forth shall not exceed the following respective 
sums: Animal-drawn transportation, $1,530,000; transportation by 
water, $10,620,000; rail transportation, $10,200,000; and motor trans- 
portation, $6,375,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 8, after the words 
just stricken out, to strike out: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for the purchase of draft or pack animals or animal-drawn 
vehicles. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In line 3 
be stricken out as an amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think it would be better to leave 
that in and to strike out “ Provided further,” in line 11. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was going to move to strike out the 
word “ further” in line 11. 

Mr. FLDTCHER. I suggest striking out the words “ Pro- 
vided further,” in line 11. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 


the word “ Provided” should 
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The Assistant Srecrerary. It is proposed to strike out the 
words “ Provided further,” in line 11. Then it will read: 
$28,725,000: Provided, That no money appropriated by this act— 

And so forth, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for my own information I should 
like to know the method by which the department reaches the 
conclusion that such a stupendous sum—nearly $29,000,000— 
will be required for transportation charges. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The department reached the conclu- 
sion that $61,500,000 was necessary, and we cut them to 
$28,000,000. Under the item of “ Transportation ” the transports 
taking supplies for the troops in Germany are paid for, coming 
and going. The transports crossing the Pacific to the Philip- 
pines and to China, to Hawaii, down to Panama and up to 
Alaska, are all paid for under it. Whenever any soldier or a 
unit of soldiers travels on duty the railroad fare is paid for 
under this item, All the repair and maintenance of the trucks 
used in the Army is paid for under this item; all the escort 
wagons, everything on wheels, purchase, repair, and mainte- 
nance, is paid for under this—the care of horses, purchase of 
horses and mules, pack animals, everything that has to do with 
moving the Army or its supplies. 

The item is one that can be made variable, great or small, 
by the Secretary of War, unless the Congress places severe re- 
strictions upon it. The present Secretary of War has laid down 
a rigid rule that no officer shall be ordered across the country 
or on special duty involving travel pay without his approval. 
A careless habit grew up during the war and immediately 
afterwards. Vast numbers of officers were traveling all over 
the country. It became an easy thing to do, to order an officer 
back and forth across the continent, and men in the same way. 
That is being cut down severely, and the committees have set 
the example by cutting that estimate from $61,500,000 down to 
$28,000,000; and, if the truth must be told, they do not see 
how they are going to get on with that amount. They will have 
to, but it is going to immobilize most of the Army. 

Mr. KING. They may have to walk. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know, of course, that an agree- 
ment has been made to take up first the amendments offered by 
the committee; but since we are at the part of the bill which 
relates to the sale of motor trucks, while I will offer the amend- 
ment later if the rule is insisted on, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee as to an amendment which I understand is to 
be offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtts], who is 
not here. 

The amendment is, on page 34, line 17, after the word “Army,” 
to insert the words: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to dispese of by transfer to the Post Office Department, for 
use in the Postal Service, such number, not exceeding 2,000, of three- 
quarter ton motor trucks as in the judgment of the Secretary are not 
necessary for the use of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not accept that amendment. 

Mr. LODGE, I did not mean to press it at this time. I know 
it is not in order at this moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator can present it now, and it can 
be printed, I take it, and considered later. 

Mr. LODGE. I can present it after the bill is finished, of 
eourse, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; but I mean if the Senator is asking 
that it be now presented, it can be printed. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I wanted information in regard to it. I 
shall offer it at the appropriate time. The amendment was 
sent to me by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He sent it, I think, to every Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Very likely. I did not mean to claim any 
peculiar privilege; but as it was sent about generally, and it 
was said that it was to be offered by the Senator from Kansas, 
I wanted to know what the objection to it was. On its face it 
sounds very reasonable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, it is now quarter of 5. 
I do not know whether it is the pleasure of the Senate to embark 


“upon a discussion of the motor-truck problem to-night or not, 


Mr. LODGE, Then I will let it go over until the bill is con- 
cluded and at the proper time I will offer it, unless by that time 
the Senator from Kansas has reappeared. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am quite sure it will take more than 
15 or 20 minutes to settle the motor-truck problem. 

Mr.sLODGE. Very well; let it go over then until the time 
when it is in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in this connection I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee a question. We 
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had a discussion of this matter, and an amendment was adopted 
on this bill at the last session requiring the Secretary of War 
to turn over to the States and counties for road purposes all 
unused trucks and automobiles. : 

I understood the chairman to say they have all been dis- 
posed of, and that they have no surplus on hand. I would like 
to know if that is true? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What surplus they have on hand is 
worn-out material. They have no surplus of usable trucks, 
They are 1,500 short to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And that is true as to automobiles? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They are 480 short in passenger-carry- 
ing automobiles. , 

Mr. OVERMAN. I merely wanted to have that appear in 
the Recorp, because it will probably prevent a fight. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will find a discussion 
question in the hearings before the committee on pages 34 and 
35. The conclusion there reached is that there is now a 
deficit of 1,505 trucks and 487 passenger-carrying automobiles. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thank the Senator for the information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The details are given in the hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 7, to insert 
the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That not to exceed $700,000 of this appro- 
priation shall become immediately available for the shipment of 
sodium nitrate from present storage points to the Savanna Proving 
Grounds, Il. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 16, to insert 
the following additional proviso: 

_And provided further, That hereafter the cost of transportation of 
civilian employees and of materials in connection with the construc- 
tion or maintenance of seacoast fortifications, or the acquisition of land 
therefor, by the Engineer Department, or with the manufacturing and 
purchase activities of the Ordnance Department and the Chemical War- 
fare Service, shali be charged to the appropriations for the work in 
connection with which such transportation charges are incurred, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 36, to strike 
out: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed and authorized to transfer, 
without charge, within 30 days after the approval of thig act, to 
the Department of the Interior, six serviceable light motor trucks, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 14, after the 
numerals “ $2,000,000,” to strike out “Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be expended for new construction 
work.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 10, after ‘ 1921,” 
to insert the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That all the money hereinbefore designated under 
the titles “ Subsistence of the Army,” “ Regular supplies, Quartermaster 
Corps,” “ Incidental expenses, Quartermaster Corps,” ‘“ Transportation 
of the Army and its supplies,” ‘“* Water and sewers at military posts,” 
“Clothing and camp and garrison equipage,” shall be disbursed and 
accounted for, except as specifically limited, as “* General appropriations 
Quartermaster Corps,” and for that purpose shall constitute one fund: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 20, to strike out the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for the rent 
of offices for military attachés, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Military post ex- 
changes,” on page 42, line 1, after the word “ rooms,” to insert 
* hostess houses,” so as to read: 

For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance of suit- 
able buildings at military posts and stations for the conduct of the post 
exchange, school, library, reading, lunch, amusement rooms, hostess 
houses, chapels, and gymnasium, including repairs to buildings erected 
at private cost, in the operation of the act approved May 31, 1902, for 
the rental of films, purchase of slides, supplies for and making repairs 
to moving-picture outfits and for similar and other recreational pur- 
poses at training and mobilization camps now established, or which may 
be hereafter established, $150,000. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move as an amendment to the amend- 


of this 


ment, on line 1, after the word “rooms,” to insert the words, 


“for the conduct and maintenance of hostess houses.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to line 3, on page 44, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF HOSPITALS. 


For construction and repair of hospitals at military posts “already 
established and occupied, including all expenditures for construction 
and repairs required at the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and for the construction and repair of general hospitals and 
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expenses incident thereto, and for additions needed to meet the re- 
quirements of increased garrisons, and. for temporary hospitals in 
standing camps and cantonments; for the alteration of permanent 
buildings at posts for use as hospitals, construction and repairs of tem- 
porary hospital buildings at permanent posts, construction and repair 
of temporary general ‘hospitals, rental or purchase of grounds, and 
rental and alteration of buildings for use for hospital purposes in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, including necessary temporary quar- 
ters for hospital personnel, outbuildings, heating and laundry apparatus, 
plumbing, water and sewers and electric work, cooking apparatus, and 
roads and walks for the same, $900,000. 

Mr. KING. Before passing the item of hospitals, permit me 
to say that the appropriation bill last year carried a considerable 
sum, and we had a number of hospitals following the war. May 
I inquire of the Senator in charge of the bill, in view of the 
appropriations heretofore made, and the legacies of the war in 
hospitals, whether this sum is deemed necessary? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator refer to the appro- 
priation on the top of page 44? 

Mr. KING. I was called from the Chamber, and as I was 
coming in I heard the item of hospitals referred to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Construction and repair of hospitals? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is for the standard number of hos- 
pitals which are now actually operated by the medical depart- 
ment. They are all in operation, The department asked $1,- 
625,000 for the construction and repair of hospitals. No new 
ones are being constructed, and the committee gives them 
$900,000. 

Mr. KING. I supposed that with the reduction of the Army 
there would be a material reduction in the amount appropriated 
for new construction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We have reduced it $700,000 below their 
estimates, and I would go very slowly in reducing it any more, 
because it might injure the sick. 

Mr. KING. Of course, we must make adequate appropria- 
tions, but in view of the large appropriations made for the 
Public Health Service, and the reduction in the Army, I was 
led to inquire whether or not this amount was necessary. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 5, to increase the 
appropriation for vocational training from “$1,200,000” to 
** $1,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 9, on page 50. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN COLORADO. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a joint 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. It relates to the sufferers from the flood in the 
district of Pueblo, Colo, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) for the relief of sufferers 
in Colorado from the flood due to the overflow of the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to take such temporary sanitary measures as he may deem 
necessary and to furnish subsistence and quartermaster supplies be- 
longing to the Military Establishment and available and issue the same 
to such destitute persons in Colorado as have been rendered homeless 
or are in needy circumstances as a result of the recent flood due to the 
overflow of the Arkansas River and its tributaries, and in executing 
this joint resolution the Secretary of War is directed, in so far as 
possible, to cooperate with the authorities in the State of Colorado 
and the mayors of such cities on the Arkansas River or its tributaries 
as may have sustained ddmages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks 
for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution just 
read. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think this is a very 
proper resolution. I do not object, because I think we ought to 
grant the relief. But I do not think we ought to let it go 
through as a merely perfunctory matter. I think the Senator 
should advise the Senate as to about what the cost will be. We 
would like to have a statement about it. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, considered the joint reso- 
lution as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, it was thought advisable to put 
the joint resolution in this form for the reason that it is as yet 
impossible to secure definite estimates as to the amount of Fed- 
eral relief which may be necessary in assisting the local authori- 
ties and the State of Colorado to provide relief. It is not sought 
at this time to take any note of the property damage, such as 
the destruction of buildings, the washing down of the levees 
along the two rivers, the crop destruction, or anything of that 
nature, but simply to provide for the relief of sufferers from the 
flood, 
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In the case of San Francisco, which I may cite, not exactly as 
a precedent, but to state what action was taken at that time, the 
first joint resolution passed by the Congress appropriated 
$1,000,000 for use for relief of sufferers. That was followed 
later by additional measures, making a total appropriation for 
the purposes of relief of $2,500,000. 

In the cases of the Ohio floods the War Department, and I 
believe in that instance also the Navy Department, as it had 
been the case in the San Francisco earthquake, were authorized 
to proceed with the work of relief, and the expenditures in 
the cases of the Ohio floods, amounting to something over 
$800,000, were covered by appropriations subsequently made to 
the departments which had provided the supplies for the 
sufferers. 

The matter of covering this emergency immediately and in a 
proper manner was taken up by the Colorado delegation with 
the chairmen of the Appropriation Committees of the Senate 
and of the House. The suggestion we made to them was to 
place an upper limit of $1,000,000, or so much thereof as might 
be necessary, in the form of an appropriation which would be 
carried by the joint resolution. The chairmen of those commit- 
tees agreed, in conferring with the Colorado delegation, that 
it would not be advisable to do that. They thought it would 
be preferable to give the authority to the War Department to 
utilize supplies out of stores and to render assistance to the 
sufferers without stipulating the amount of cost that would be 
involved. 

I think the record will show that in all cases, without perhaps 
more than one or two exceptions, in disasters of any magnitude 
the Federal Government has rendered assistance immediately. 

Perhaps the Secretary of War has authority without this 
legislation to render aid and assistance, but I know, after con- 
ference with him, that he would prefer to have specific au- 
thority, as is proposed by the joint resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I doubt whether the Sec- 
retary of War has any authority to render aid under the law. 
He may render aid and have his action approved by Con- 
gress subsequently, but under the law I do not think he has 
any authority to do it. I believe the Senator’s joint resolution 
is a very timely one and a very proper one, and it is limited 
within the scope of the action of Congress in the past. I do 
not think the Congress has ever gone to the extent of paying 
for permanent damages. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It has not, and that is not contemplated in 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The joint resolution, as I understand it, 
relates to immediate relief for the sufferings of the people 
there, and I think it should meet the approval of all. Where it is 
practicable and possible I would like to see some limitation put in 
the measure and not give a blanket order, but, as the Senator 
says, under these circumstances that could not be done at this 
time, and the joint resolution should pass in the form in which 
it is presented to us. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

RECESS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 8, 1921, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, June 7, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art our refuge and strength and our 
heavenly Father, too, in whom we find repose. We linger in 
the outer court of the Holy of Holies. Hear our call and give 
answer to our little prayer. When the load is heavy, give us 
support; when the way is uncertain, give us guidance; and 
when the pathway is lonely and forbidding, bless us with Thy 
companionship. Feed us not with the bread of tears, but give 
unto us that living manna that cometh down in bountiful 
measure from the Father of Life. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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THE NAVAL BILL. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill H. R. 4803, making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
purposes, be, and hereby is, taken from the Speaker's table, with Senate 
amendments thereto, to the end that the Senate amendments be, and 
hereby are, disagreed to, and the conference requested by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes on said amendments be, and hereby is, agreed 
to, and the Speaker shall immediately appoint the conferees. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Kansas that we might facilitate this matter and avoid the 
passage of the rule if the conferees would assure us that they 
would give us a vote on the Borah amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I listened to the 
discussion on the floor when the matter was up a few days ago, 
and it was my understanding then that the probable conferees 
on the part of the majority said that they would bring the 
matter back in such a way as to allow a vote on the question. 
I will now yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GARNER. The contemplated minority conferees who will 
be appointed, I assume, are in the Chamber; and may I ask the 
gentleman from Michigan if he would agree to give the House a 
vote on the Borah amendment if we consent to send the bill to 
conference by agreement? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say that I thought I ex- 
pressed myself the other day as clearly as I knew how, that 
the Borah amendment would be brought back for a vote by the 
House. There is no other way. 

Mr. GARNER. So that there may be no mistake about it, 
will the gentleman from Michigan bring the Borah amendment 
back and give us an opportunity to vote directly on the proposi- 
tion whether or not the Borah amendment shall be agreed to? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There is no question but what 
that will be done, and I will do that. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The gentleman will do that? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That, of course, means that a 
motion to concur with an amendment would be in order. I 
would not undertake to prevent opportunity for amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. That is exactly what I want to call attention 
to. The gentleman knows that under the rules of the House, 
when he comes back from the conference and moves to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment, any gentleman having the 
floor can move to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is true. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman resist a motion to concur 
with an amendment and give the House an opportunity to vote 
directly on the Borah amendment? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I can not say that—— 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will yield, after the bill 
has gone to conference and it comes back, a motion to concur 
bas precedence over a motion to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. There is just where the gentleman is mis- 
taken about the rules of the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. After it comes back from conference, I say. 

Mr. GARNER. No; we looked that matter up, and on a mo- 
tion to recede and concur you ask for a division of the question. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, if you divide, you are correct; but if 
not, a motion to concur has precedence. 

Mr. GARNER. The rules of the House kill the preferential 
motion to concur with an amendment. What I want the gentle- 
man to agree to now is that we may have an opportunity to vote 
directly on the Borah amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. So far as I am concerned, I 
think the Borah amendment should be amended, and I think the 
gentleman from Texas thinks so, too. I would not ask unani- 
mous consent to vote directly upon that without an amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, the gentleman is not willing 
that the House should vote directly on the Borah amendment? 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. With a motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment and another to concur with an amendnient, the gentleman 
gets a direct vote—— 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no. I prefer that the House should have 
an opportunity to vote directly on the Borah amendment and 
thus test the judgment of the House. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman’s desire is that this side of the 
House should bind itself not to offer an amendment to the Borah 
amendment, 
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Mr. GARNER. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen will yield-—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no doubt but that every gentleman 
here has an opinion with regard to every one of the Senate 
amendments on this bill; no doubt that every gentleman would 
like to have every amendment in the bill presented to the House 
just in the way that would best please him. Manifestly that 
ean not be arranged. The rule proposes to send the bill to con- 
ference in the usual way, with the conferees uninstructed, the 
House reserving all its rights on the conference report, and 
nothing more than that can be asked. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Wyoming says that the 
House will reserve all its rights. 
Wyoming has been on a number of conferences. The gentleman 
from Wyoming knows that if you take the bill up under the 
rules of the House the House would have an opportunity to 
vote on the Borah amendment and agree to it. The gentleman 
knows that. The House will take away from itself the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Borah amendment by the adoption of this 
rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
further. 

Mr. MONDELL. What the gentleman from Texas said is not 
correct. If the bill were taken up under the rules of the House, 
it would go to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GARNER. But it comes back from that committee to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
the Committee of the Whole House could agree to the Borah 
amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We do not know how the matter 
would be presented. The possibilities are that it would not 
come back from the committee with the Borah amendment in it 
at all. 

Mr. GARNER. 
to consider it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It would have the same op- 
portunity to consider the question involved in the resolution 
that is now pending in the House. When this bill is sent to 
conference the conferees will do as they usually do, represent- 
ing the House. They will assert their opinions with 
the question involved. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Texas 


Mr, Speaker, I can not yield 


But the committee would have an opportunity 


[Mr. Garner] and other gentlemen will have an opportunity | 


of voting to agree or to disagree to the conference report or to 
that part of it which is in disagreement. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
ean not agree to that legislation with an amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
a conference agreement, and then it can be submitted to the 
House. The conferees can net bring it back to the House with 
an amendment under the rules of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


sideration in the House. 


Carolina [Mr. Pou] for the purpose of debate. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this appears to be one of those 
peculiar legislative proposals which has the support of every- 
body and yet is never enacted into law. I refer to the great 
question of universal disarmament. I speak for myself, and I 
know I speak for some others on this side of the Chamber, if 
not for very nearly all. We in good faith wish to give the 
President of the United States an opportunity to see what he 
can accomplish by way cf agreement with the great nations of 
the earth to lift from the shoulders of the people at least a part 


of the burden that is imposed by the great naval establishments. | 


We would like, if we could so arrange it, to have an opportunity 
to vote for the Borah amendment, or for that amendment sub- 


stantially, and if gentlemen on the other side can give us any | 


assurance that that opportunity will be given to the House, this 
rule will be adopted with practical unanimity. That is the 
position on this side of the Chamber in so far as I have been 
able to ascertain the attitude of the minority. We have no 
desire to embarrass the President. I saw a statement published 
in the paper the other day by the distinguished author of the 
so-called Borah amendment which has a great deal of common 
sense to it. 
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Now, the gentleman from | 


| on the Borah amendment. 


| not stand alone. 





respect tO | place it above any political consideration. 


| to attempt to play politics in a great matter like this which 


Under the rules of the House the conferees | 


They will come back to the House without | 
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He wanted the amendment made as simple in terms as 
possible. He did not desire any conditions. He wanted a vote 
squarely on his proposal. 

Certainly this is a proposal concerning which men ought not to 
attempt to play politics. On this side of the Chamber I know 
that there are many who in perfect good faith are willing to give 
the President untrammeled opportunity to see what he can do. 
It would, I honestly believe, be more accurate to say the mi- 
nority is unanimously willing to give the President such oppor- 
tunity. We will be grievously disappointed if when the con- 
ference report comes back the Borah amendment is camouflaged 
by the so-called Porter resolution. We do not want any such 
gold brick as that. Here is a practical opportunity for the Pres- 
ident to make a move in the right direction, supported by a 
minority here well-nigh unanimous. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
wall of every home ih America should be written the statisties 
which indicate the burden of the expense of war and prepara- 
tion for war. From 80 to 90 cents out of every dollar appro- 
priated by this Congress will be for the maintenance of the 
Army or the Navy or for the paying of pensions or for meeting 
other expense made necessary by war. Almost 90 cents out of 
every dollar must go to pay the penalty of past wars or for the 
purpose of making ready for future wars. How long the tax- 
payers of America will permit this war budget to grow in size 
because of the danger of future wars is problematical. This 
much is certain, they will not stand it always, for the end is 
national bankruptcy. We hope that you will give us an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Borah amendment. We put this matter 
squarely up to you of the majority in absolute good faith. We 
ask you to give the House opportunity to vote. If you do, we 
stand ready to cooperate with you. If you do not, you had 
better make ready your answer to the people of America. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. z 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I merely want to say to the gentleman 
that I as one Republican want an opportunity to vote direct 
[Applause. ] 

I know also that the gentleman from Ohio does 
I know that there are gentlemen on this side 
of the House, as well as on that side, who are willing to 
approach this question in a sincere, honest manner, and to 
We have no right 


Mr. POU. 


affects all the American people. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, POU. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Under the new rules of the House are not 
the conferees required and compelled to come back with the 
Borah amendment, as it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and give the House an opportunity to express its opinion? 

Mr. POU. Ido not think so. I reserve the remainder of my 


; time. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, this motion involves a question 
of general policy of supreme importance. That is the independ- 


Not new matter or matter that | ent right of two legislative bodies to place items-on an appro- 


would not have been in order when the bill was under con- | Priation bill. 
| gance and waste. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from North | & law we see manifest evidences of the different preferences and 

| ideas of the two Houses, together with the result of personal 


That independent right surely leads to extrava- 
In every appropriation bill which becomes 


efforts to obtain appropriations. On this very bill there was for 
a long time a controversy between the Senate and House. The 
House preferred the building of battleships while the Senate 
preferred the building of cruisers. When the conference report 
was agreed upon, the amounts in the bill were very much in- 


| creased because of a recognition of the preferences of the two 


Houses. I do not anticipate any hasty change in this system. 
I would indulge in no baiting of the Senate, no derogation of 
its prerogatives, but the best system is one in which a single 
House has the responsibility for appropriations. We recently 
passed a budget bill which will create a great reform, but it 
will not create a millenium. Possibly a joint committee of the 
two Houses may be a partial solution of the Question. In other 
countries single houses have full authority. In England the 
Lords even for clerical service must appeal to the Commons. 
In France the question has never been definitely decided, al- 
though the right of the Senate to add amendments has always 
peen denied. 

What have we here? A bill very carefully considered in this 
House. It goes to the Senate and a hundred million dollars are 
added. I shall be disappointed, Mr. Speaker, if a total of 
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$1,000,000 of those additions is recommended by the con- 
ferees, when the bill comes back to the House. [Applause.] 

The Senate might, if it had an independent responsibility, 
frame a most excellent appropriation bill, but this House, where 
there is earnest and sometimes even acrimonious debate, speaks 
most accurately, most correctly for the will of 110,000,000 peo- 
ple. [Applause.] The people are demanding economy. Occa- 
sionally the demand is too vague and general and those who 
ask it are seeking appropriations for their own special interest, 
inconsistent with the views they advocsie. But the duty rests 
upon this House to promote economy. The overburdened tax- 
payers of the country are crying aloud for relief. The whole 
world, with the mounting cost of militarism, is threatened with 
universal bankruptcy, and I trust the conferees will stand 
firmly and bring back to this House a report of nonconcurrence 
in these additions so that the bill may remain as it was in the 
House. Thus we shall do our duty to the country by express- 
ing the opinion that we are opposed to this mad race for an 
increase in military expenses. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield some of his time? 

Mr. POU. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I think we can all agree with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] in his suggestion that 
the conferees on the part of the House at least ought to try 
to eliminate from the conference report the increases of the 
Senate. I believe that 90 per cent of the membership of this 
House are in favor of retrenchment in the matter of expendi- 
tures in military affairs. Now, as for myself, for instance, I 
know I have well-formed views that I believe are based on 
premises that are conclusive from th» testimony that I have, 
and that is that the military branch of the Government should 
be reduced to 100,000 men. I would like to see disarmament in 
the Navy, but I shall never support disarmament in the Navy 
as long as other nations are likely to be armed and are 
dangerous to the safety of our Republic. [Applause.] Now, 
that is my position. The gentleman from Ohio has spoken to 
the House in reference to the best method of getting adopted 
the House views on this bill. The gentleman from Ohio has 
been on many conference committees. He understands exactly 
the methods of a conference. He understands also that when 
you trust to the conferees a matter of disagreement to a 
Senate amendment without instructions that when the con- 
ferees’ report is once agreed to there is no escape except to vote 
it up or vote it down, and the gentleman will recall in his long 
service in this House and in the other body that seldom, if ever, 
has he known of a complete conference report on an appropria- 
tion bill having been rejected. So I suggest to the gentleman 
from Ohio and those who believe with him that this House 
should assert itself, should make itself felt in the matter of ap- 
propriations and in the matter of economy, and give the House 
an opportunity to instruct its conferees. You can get that in 
this instance. The reason heretofore why we did not consider 
Senate amendments under the general rules of the House was 
because we did not have the time, but now the gentleman from 
Wyoming is dragging out the session because he has got noth- 
ing to do. We are adjourning over two or three days in order 
to kill time. We have plenty of time to send this bill to con- 
ference under the rules of the House. Why do you not do it? 
You older Members know why you do not do it. You do not 
want—the leader [Mr. MonpELL] does not want—to give us an 
opportunity to vote on the Borah amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I will yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Could any Member of this 
House deny to the House an opportunity to vote for the Borah 
amendment if he saw fit to do so if the Senate conferees did 
not recede on the Borah amendment? 

Mr. GARNER. He will never get an opportunity to vote 
directly on the Borah amendment if any gentleman in the 
House availing himself of the rules of the House makes a mo- 
tion to concur with an amendment, and if that motion is agreed 
to the Borah amendment will never be considered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the motion to concur with an 
amendment is voted down, then would not the House have an 
opportunity to vote on it? Then why does the gentleman from 
Texas say: 

Mr. GARNER. Because I know. I have been here long 
enough to know the gentleman from Kansas and know the art 
by which he prevents an opportunity to vote directly on a 
question. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Why, every gentleman here knows what has happened. I 
am going to read from the mouthpiece of the administration, 
from the Washington Post. Does anybody deny this is the 
mouthpiece of the administration? No one doing so, I will read 
from this authentic document. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee yesterday reported a joint 
resolution concurring in the declared purposes of President Harding 
with respect to the international limitation of armament. It is not the 
present intention that that resolution shall be passed by the House as 
a legislative enactment. In this respect it is most unusual— 

I think we can agree to that— 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has simply taken this occasion to 
inform the conferees on the naval appropriation bill— 

I call that to the attention of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Kettey]— 
who will be appointed this morning, that the House prefers this expres- 
sion of opinion to the Borah disarmament amendment added to the 
naval bill in the Senate. The inference, of course, is that this pro- 
cedure has the approval of the House leaders, and that the understand- 
ing has been reached by informal conferences among them. The House 
naval conferees are favorable to the Porter substitute and against the 
Borah amendment, 

Now I give that as authority for my statement to the gentle- 
man from Kansas that the leaders on his side are opposed to the 
Borah amendment and are in favor of the so-called Porter 
resolution. Is it true? 

I give that as authority for my statement. Is it true that the 
gentleman from Kansas and the leaders on his side are opposed 
to the Borah amendment and favor the Porter resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman four minutes more. 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. SWEET. Is the gentleman reading from an editorial? 

Mr. GARNER. I was reading from the report of a reporter 
who is usually inspired in his argument. 

Mr. SWEET. An item in the Post? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; and I challenge the gentleman over there 
to deny it, and I call upon the gentleman from Kansas to know 
if it is true. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman is not on the 
stand. ; 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Kansas is a leader, and 
I have referred to the leaders on his side, and I include him 
as one of them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
peachment. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is on his feet now. 
tell me that it is not true? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No such agreement has been 
entered into with respect to this matter or any other matter, 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say, as a probable member 
of the conference committee, that no person has mentioned to 
me any particular phraseology as a substitute. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does he favor the procedure—the so-called 
Porter amendment to the Borah amendment? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What does the gentleman mean 
by the “ procedure ”? 

Mr. GARNER. Substituting the Porter resolution for the 
Borah amendment. = 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I suppose the gentleman from 
Texas and those on that side are very eager—— 

Mr. GARNER. I am asking you 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am getting at that. It is easy 
to have this matter disposed of on the naval bill and not by 
separate resolution. Now, he seems to have changed front. 

Mr. GARNER. I asked the gentleman a direct question, 
whether he wants the Borah amendment or the Porter resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
lution. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has not answered the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How could I know, if I have hot 
read it? I am not in the habit of preferring one thing or an- 
other until I read it. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The gentleman does not know anything about 
the Porter resolution? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. GARNER. 


And I disclaim the soft im- 


Will he 


I have not read the Porter reso- 


No; I do not. 
Mr. Speaker, this only illustrates—— 
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Mr. MONDELL. The minority caucused yesterday afternoon 
on the Borah amendment. Did the minority agree to support 
the Borah amendment as a political proposition? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman from Wyoming 
that the Democratic membership of the House did not caucus 
yesterday, as he stated. 

Mr. MONDELL. Who were the gentlemen who were here? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know that I could enumerate them. 
Nearly all of the Members were here, but it was not a caucus. 
And may I say to the gentleman from Wyoming that the Borah 
amendment was not discussed in the conference yesterday at 
all. So the gentleman is misinformed in the premises. 

Mr. MONDELL. And this question that the gentleman is 
now discussing was not discussed? 

Mr. GARNER. It was not discussed. Does the gentleman 
from Wyoming favor the so-called Porter resolution in prefer- 
ence to the Borah amendment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. That settles it. These gentlemen then under- 
stand what they will get when the committee of conference 
comes back. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentieman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be considerable con- 
fusion about the parliamentary situation that faces us as to 
what the conferees will do. I want to talk to the Republican 
Members a minute. In my opinion the Porter resolution will 
not be considered at all in the conference, for the reason that 
anything that is not in dispute, anything that has not been up 
in one or the other of the Houses will not be a matter that is in 
order. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
there? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 2 

Mr. PADGETT. If it comes back to the House from the 
conference, as under the rule it is required to be brought back 
to the House, a motion to recede from the House disagreement 
and concur with an amendment substituting the Porter resolu- 
tion is in order and will be preferential. — 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Let the “ gentieman from Ohio” make his state- 
ment first, and then he will yield. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Paparrr] expressed the 
situation. I stated that I did not believe it would be consid- 
ered in the conference, because I do not think it is in order. 
But when the conferees come back, they being unable to agree 
to the Borah resolution, because that would be out of order if 
presented here, they can not agree to a thing that was put on 
in the Senate that would have been out of order if offered here. 
And it has to come back here for a vote. That is the new rule. 
It will come back here. 

Now, I want to say to the membership on this side, which 
seems to be somewhat confused, that when it comes back here the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KrLiey] will probably have the 
floor, because he will have charge of the report, and it is true 
that a motion to concur in the Senate amendment would be in 
order. It would also be true that you could concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment, provided the amendment 
would be germane. Now, the question that the Democratic side 
of the House is raising, that you are not going to have a chance 
to vote directly on the Borah amendment, is without force, 
because if that motion were made by them and the motion to 
concur with an amendment is made, the motion to concur with 
an amendment will be voted on first. Those who do want to 
vote directly on the Borah amendment would simply vote down 
the motion to eoncur with an amendment, and that would give 
the House an opportunity to vote directly on the Borah amend- 
ment, so that this contention of my friend from Texas that you 
are not going to have any chance to vote on the Borah amend- 
ment flatly is not in good form. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I will yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Ohio, with his very 
great influence on the Republican side, help us to vote down 
that amendment and give us a chance to vote on the Borah 
amendment? 

Mr. FESS. I will not. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is just now telling his side of 
the House not to be alarmed; that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote en the Borah amendment, and yet he is not will- 
ing to vote down the amendment to that amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly not. The gentleman has just requested 
that this side of the House will vote for a unanimous agreement 
to prevent any amendment from being offered. What kind of 
legislation is that? The truth of the matter is that this whole 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Will the gentleman yield a moment just 


-question is in the control of the House. If the House does not 
want it, they can very easily get a modification of it. That is 
what I believe will be done. ‘That is what I believe ought to 
be done. {Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] use some of his time? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CoNNALry]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
five minutes. e 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
from which yesterday morning was reported the Porter dis- 
armament resolution, which is proposed by the Republican side 
of this House as a substitute for the Borah disarmament resolu- 
tion to the naval appropriation bill. I was not exactly present 
at its birth, because it was born at a secret conclave of the 
Republican members of the committee, but after it was chris- 
tened and dressed up in its fine raiment the Democratic mem- 
bers were permitted to look at its beaming face. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, just a moment 
about the situation in which we find ourselves. Gentlemen 
will remember that when the naval appropriation bill was 
originally before the House I offered an amendment providing 
for the calling of a conference on disarmament, and gentlemen 
on the Republican side of the aisle then had an opportunity to 
vote for disarmament, but voted against it when the question 
came up for a vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. <A point of order was made. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No. A point of order was made, 
and it was overruled, as the gentleman from Kansas will recall. 
The point of erdef was overruled, and it came to a vote, and 
you gentlemen over there who are now proposing the Porter 
resolution voted against that resolution which had teeth in it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ok, no. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is not going to vote for any kind of disarmament, be- 
cause he believes in our having the greatest Navy in the world. 
He is not going to vote for any disarmament. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I initiated a movement last January in favor 
of disarmament, and the Recorp will show it. It is broader 
than anything that has yet been offered. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman will have a chance 
to prove that. 

He will have an opportunity to-day. I want to say a word 
to the Republican Members. This is not a partisan question. 
I observe, however, that gentlemen who carry around in their 
vest pockets large, lazy majorities, usually start out by tyran- 
nizing over the minority, but they wind up generally by tyran- 
nizing over their own majority. Why are you being denied a 
vote on the Borah resolution or some other kind of a resolu- 
tion that really means disarmament? The minority over here 
can not adopt it. Less than one-third of the membership of 
this House can not vote down two-thirds. You gentlemen on 
the Republican side of the House are the ones that are being 
denied the right to really express your sentiments. Oh, they, 
will not come out boldly and admit that their plan is to not 
let you vote on it, but they use this parliamentary device; they 
are going to chloroform and give knock-out drops to disarma- 
ment by reason of the Porter substitute. Let me read it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe 
under the rules of the House that the House conferees would 
have the right to bring in the Borah amendment amended by 
the Porter resolution? Will the gentleman answer the ques- 
tion? He has just stated that that could be done. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I believe they could do it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They can not do it under the 
rules. of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will answer the gentleman. We 
.have the word of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss], who is 
high in your councils, and the word of your leader, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett], that whenever the con- 
ferees come back with a proposal of that kind one of you will 
Yise in his place and say, “I move to concur with an amend- 
ment,” that will kill the Borah amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the gentleman from Texas, 
if he has his wits about him, will make a point of order against 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, no; not with success. 

Mr. GARNER. And the gentleman from Kansas will bring 
‘in a special rule to make it in order, if necessary. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank my colleague from Texas 
for interjecting that, because now the time has come when 
almost every morning we have a new rule, a special rule, a 
fresh one, reported by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL}. What do we find? We found the other day, when we 
wanted to get a vote on the Borah amendment, or something 
with some substance to it, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Kerrey} withdrew his unanimous-consent request to send the 
naval bill to conference. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. POU. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
one minute more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, gentlemen of the House, do 
not adopt this colorless, vapid, denatured, one-half of 1 per cent 
Porter disarmament resolution. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] It does not mean anything, except that it means the 
death of disarmament in any form in this House. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.}| What does it mean? It says: 

The Congress hereby expresses its full concurrence in the declaration 
of the President “ that we are ready to cooperate with other nations to 
approximate disarmament,” and further fully comeurs in his declared 
purpose and intention to call an international conference— 

And se forth. 

That is to say, “ We concur in an intention to call a eonfer- 
ence that has never been announced by the President.” I have 
here his inaugural address, and I have his message to Congress, 
and I challenge gentlemen to point eut in either one of these 
official pronouncements where the President has ever declared 
his intention to call sueh a conference. We concur in some- 
thing that does not exist. [Applause on the Democratic side. ]} 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
stand? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou] has 15 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas has 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman frem Kan- 
sas has used 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there is no more adroit poli- 
tician in the land than the gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Which gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MONDELI. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. GARNER. 
There are other adroit politicians from Texas also. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] has taken the laboring oar 
here in an attempt to persuade Republicans that in some way or 
other in foliowing the usual procedure of the House we are 
depriving some one of his rights. But before I go to that 
matter let me say that the gentleman from Texas is not justified 
in saying that the gentleman from Wyoming or anyone else 
has been killing time. We were a few days late in getting 
started, owing to the fact that the minority did not have their 
committee places filled. [Laughter.] Since that time by unani- 
mous consent we have several times adjourned over Saturday. 
And may I suggest to the gentleman from Texas and to the 
other gentlemen on that side that if that is held to be killing 
time I shall not hereafter prefer any request for unanimous 
consent to adjourn over Saturday? Notwithstanding these ad- 
journments, for which the gentlemen on that side have pleaded, 
we have worked more continuously and diligently and have 
passed more good legislation through the House in this session 
of Congress than in any like period during the 25 years I 
have been in Congress, 2nd no one can deny that fact. We are 
progressing in a businesslike way and are disposing of many 
very important and pressing questions. 

Now, what is the proposition before us? It is to send this 
bill to conference in the way in which nine-tenths—and I do 
not know but I might properly say ninety-nine one-hundredths— 
of the bills that come before the House go te conference. It is 
the most extraordinary and unusual thing for a bill coming 
back to the House with Senate amendments to go to a com- 
mittee. 

IT remember only two or three cases in the eight years when 
our friends on the other side had charge of the affairs of Con- 
gress when a House bill coming back to the House with Senate 
amendments was sent to a committee. The usual practice, the 
wise practice, the sensible practice is to send the bill to con- 
ference without instructions, leaving the conferees free to 
discuss all the matters in controversy. And there is no doubt 
that that is the better practice in view of the new rule of the 


Mr. Speaker, how does the time 
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House under which the conferees can not bind the House to 
agree to a Senate amendment which under the rules could not 
have been placed on the bill in the House. The gentleman 
from Texas imagines that he can arouse fear on the part of 
some on this side by suggesting that the vote will come in a 
little different form than he would like to have it. Now, gen- 
tlemen, the most important proposition on this bill is not the 
Borah amendment. The most important question is whether 
or not we shall add nearly $100,000,000 to the naval appropria- 
tion bill, and so far I have heard no suggestion from the 
minority side that that increase of $100,000,000 should not be 
accepted, every dollar of it. AH that we have heard from 
that side is a partisan attempt to make political capital out of 
the disarmament provision on the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Texas never raised 
his voice in protest against these increases—— 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Give us an opportunity to vote on it and we 
will register. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. We will give you an opportunity to vote 
on them. Curiously enough you seem to have forgotten all 
about these increases. They constitute the real issue in con- 
nection with this naval bill. The question is, Shall the House 
adhere to its view that the appropriations made for the Navy 
in the House bill are sufficient? I hope and believe the House 
will adhere to the sums the House voted. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SrarrorD). 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. POU. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, in order to relieve the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpeti] from any anxiety as to his last 
statement, I think I ean say te him that he will find the Demo- 
cratic side of this House voting for the naval bill as it went 
through the House. With equal confidence I am satisfied that 
we will find the gentleman from Wyoming voting for increased 
appropriations on the naval bill before it passes the Howse. 
I say that because when we came to the Army bill he then 
voted for a larger Army than he had voted for in the House 
last February. When we come back to the House, with the 
House conferees, as. I hope, standing up for 100,000 men, I fear 
that the gentleman from Wyoming may be standing for 120,000 
or 110,000 men. But I did not intend to refer to that. Instead 
of that, gentlemen of the House, I desire to pay tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}. In the last 
Congress when the naval bill was up an effort was made to 
add an amendment providing for the suspension of naval con- 
struction until an invitation was extended by the President on 
the subject of disarmament. I opposed that along with the 
majority on this side of the House, because we did not desire 
te interfere with the action of the President who was to be 
inaugurated on March 4. 

The bill went over to the Senate, and the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] began a fight to place upon 
the naval bill an amendment which was in order, which did 
not tie up the funds of the Navy, but provided for an invita- 
tion to a disarmament conference. Rather than agree to that, 
through the influence of the administration, the naval bill was 
filibustered to death in the closing hours of that Congress. 
Therefore it had to be reintroduced in this Congress. 

Mr. PADGETT. It was not the administration 

Mr. MONDELL. What administration? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I mean the administration 
of the Senate, the senatorial leaders in charge of the bill on the 
floor of the Senate who represented the incoming administra- 
tion and who now represent the administration. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a different matter. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not yield to the 
gentleman. When the bill was introduced again, it was en- 
deavored to amend the bill on the floor of the House. All efforts 
were vain, because points of order were made by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MonveEtL] and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Kectzy]. The bill went to the Senate, and there we 
found the friends of the administration on the floor of the 
Senate again opposing the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. Now, I reeall that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] said on April 28 in the 
House: 

I trust that during this session of Congress it may be apparent to 
us and to those directly charged with responsibility in the matter of 


foreign affairs that the time is ripe for the Congress to take action 
suggesting a conference on disarmament. At such a time I think the 


The time of 
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Congress should act, and I have no doubt that Congress in due and 
proper time will act. ‘This is hardly the time to take further action 
in that direction in view of the authority the President now has. 

He spoke of it as in the distant future. The time was not 
ripe. But when this bill went to the Senate, the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] again began the fight for 
his disarmament amendment. 

He was opposed by. the Naval Committee of the Senate, and 
yet after two weeks his voice had reached all sections of 
the country, had even penetrated the White House, the time 
became ripe in two weeks, and the newspapers carried the infor- 
mation that there was no longer any objection by the adminis- 
tration to the amendment of the distinguished Senator, and it 
was unanimously adopted by the Senate. But there has been 
another change, and to-day I fear we are witnessing the funeral 
exercises of the Borah amendment. I read an editorial in the 
Post of Monday, and I fear the editor of the Post is much closer 
than the distinguished leader on the floor of the House to. the 
administration, and I have to accept its statement. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The statement is: “There really is no occasion for any 
pronouncement by Congress at this time on the subject of dis- 
armament.” That is the statement of the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post. I fear it is the death knell of the Borah amend- 
ment in this Congress. I did not believe it until this morning, 
but when my good friend from Michigan said that when the 
conferees come back to the House he will move to concur, with 
an amendment 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I did not say that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I understood the gentle- 
man to say that when the conferees came back he would move 
to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I said that I might do so. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will say 
that he will not move to concur with an amendment, I will 
withdraw everything I have said this morning. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have not consulted with the 
other conferees. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
sult besides myself, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Let us, you and I, consult 
right now. [Laughter.] I know that my friend would love to 
do it. But the administration is now against this Borah 
amendment. Whatever becomes of it, the reputation of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho will not be injured. The fact 
will remain that he pushed them to the brink of disarmament 
even if he could not throw them into it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the committee, 
there seems to be a unanimous opinion on the question of dis- 
armament. It is all a dispute about how we shall proceed. It 
only takes a minute’s consideration to convince oneself that 
disarmament comes about or can come about from any one of 
three ways. The first way that disarmament can be brought 
about is for this House—you do not have to consider the other 
side of the Capitol—if this House is sincere in disarmament, as 
we are led to believe this morning, we can refuse appropriations 
of any amount whatever for any naval program or any Army 
program, and we are not entirely discharging our obligations 
when we authorize or request the President of the United States 
to call a conference. You and I have certain moral responsibili- 
ties to answer to our people back home for having voted an 
appropriation in the first place. [Applause.] You can not get 
out of it. 

Now, I want to take the second way of getting disarmament, 
and that is authorizing or requesting the President of the United 
States to call a conference. But before I discuss that I want 
to say that there is a third way, and that, in my judgment, is 
decidedly more to be preferred than through a conference, and 
that is, for the President of the United States to enter upon 
negotiations with the great powers of the world looking to an 
agreement for immediate disarmament, which at the very latest 
will be six months before a conference could be called. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] says that if we were assured 
that we would get action he would have no more to say, and 
the gentleman from South Carolina says that he speaks on the 
authority of one of the newspapers. I want to say to you men 
on this side of the Chamber and you men on that side of the 
Chamber that we can not discharge our solemn obligations to 
the American people by quoting newspaper articles on the ques- 
tion of disarmament, 


Well, let us consult now. 


There are three others to con- 


Suppose you adopt the Borah resolution or any other resolu- 
tion that authorizes or requests the President of the United 
States to tall a conference. I ask you what have you done? In- 
stead of doing the greatest possible thing toward disarmament, 
you have tied the hands of the Executive of the United States in 
entering upon negotiation. In other words, you have forced 
him to go one of the three ways, regardless of what important 
developments in the world’s affairs may have been secured in 
the negotiation. I want to say to you men on the Republican 
side and to you men who are here for the first year that this 
is a question upon which you must do your own thinking. There 
are three ways of disarmament, as I said before. There is no 
way, absolutely no way, that you can be deprived of exercising 
your choice on voting for or against disarmament, unless the 
conferees on the part of the Senate withdraw and recede from 
the amendment. It seems to me that if you gentlemen-on the 
Democratic side are honest, if you are sincere, if you are not 
playing politics of the peanut variety, you want to disarm in the 
most effective way and to start a reduction in dollars the quick- 
est way. You can not call a conference and have it convene the 
world powers short of six months or a year, or two or three 
years. The facts are that history shows that the average time 
of calling a conference of the world powers runs about two 
years. I simply say that we do not want to tie our hands in 
such a way that no amendment can be offered to furnish the 
very best solution possible to get action at the earliest date. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has 5 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
speech on this side. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from New York Mr. [Cockran]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Before the gentleman from 
New York begins, let me say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that I said there would be but one more speech on this side. 
I have since had a request for two minutes aside from the 
remarks I shall make myself. Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. POU. Not if the gentleman will yield me two minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have not the time. 

Mr. POU. The time can be extended two minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I have no objection to extending 
the time two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is necessary to obtain the 
consent of the House before that can be done. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that an additional two minutes be added to the time for 
debate, and that those two minutes be given to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that two minutes be added to the time 
for debate, and that those two minutes be granted to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr, Pou]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, my main object in rising is to 
answer a question which was propounded to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] by the leader of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpvEtt]. He asked whether there 
had not been a conference ‘or a caucus of Democrats here on the 
floor of the House last evening with reference to the Borah 
amendment. The gentleman is mistaken in his assumption. 
The Borah amendment was not debated nor discussed. It was 
not even mentioned. No reference whatever was made to it 
from the beginning to the end of our proceedings. We did meet 
to consider our attitude upon the resolution recently reported 
to the House with reference to peace. That gathering, how- 
ever, was not a caucus but a conference called for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether we should take united action on the 
proposal reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
after full discussion it was decided that a question so momen- 
tous, so vital to the well-being of the country, as one affecting 
peace or war was a matter not for partisan political discus- 
sion but for patriotic individual action. [Applause.] 

We separated after a very extensive comparison of views 
without the slightest attempt to establish control over in- 
dividual action. Everyone was left absolutely free to come here 
and express his conscientious conviction by the vote that he 
will cast. 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was misled, evidently, as other gentlemen 
have been misled by what we saw in the newspaper, 


There will be but one more 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. 
experience will learn caution, if he does not learn anything else, 
and that in the future when he propounds a question with refer- 
ence to Democratic action he will take pains to equip himself 


COCKRAN. I am sure that the gentleman from this 


with more than 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I think there is no one in the House more deeply 
concerned in attempts to effect universal disarmament than I. 
I can claim, I think, to be the first in this country who took 
definite action to secure it by offering a resolution at a meeting 
early in May last year, of the New York delegates to the 
Democratic convention, pledging them to stand for a declaration 
in the national platform favoring disarmament—not partial 
disarmament or disarmament at some future time—but dis- 
armament now, universal and immediate. The one opportunity 
that can possibly come before this House so far as I can see now 
to express ourselves on disarmament is offered by the Borah 


reliable information a newspaper article. 





amendment. It is not the amendment that I should myself 
submit. It is not in my judgment the best that could be 


framed, but it is the only one we have before us—the only one 
apparently that we can have before us. I am quite sure that a 
vast number of members on the Republican side of the House, as 
I know all on this side, would like to see that amendment 
adopted, failing a more comprehensive declaration by Congress 
in favor ef disarmament. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] promised us such a comprehensive declaration, and 
the redemption of his promise is this—this—this— 

Mr. GARNER. Porter resolution. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes; I was seeking an adjective that could 
adequately describe it, but I could not find one—this Porter 
resolution. [{Laughter.] The Porter resolution is nothing but 
an attempt to evade the question of disarmament. It is a 
declaration that this House approves what the President said 
on the subject. It is not a momentous faet whether the House 
approves it er not. Whether this House likes or dislikes the 
course of the President has no international significance what- 
ever. Then the resolution appropriates $100,000 to meet the 
expenses of a conference, if the President chooses to call it. 
But suppose he assembles this conference; he has no power to 
agree on disarmament, because he has no power of himself to 
bring about disarmament. The utmost he could do is merely 
to come back here and make a recommendation to Congress, 
which might or might not be adopted. The world which re- 
cently has had an experience of dealing with proposals made 
by a President of the United States which were subsequently 
planned by the Senate is not likely to treat seriously this proposal 
for a conference not to effect disarmament but merely to make 
mere propesals. When a motion was offered in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to amend the Porter resolution by adding 
to it a prevision giving the President power to disband and 
reduce our armed forces by land and sea until there would re- 
main no more than sufficient to maintain domestic peace—that 
is, no more than sufficient to constitute an effective police foree— 
provided other nations did the same, it was voted down. And 
it was voted down because the intention underlying this Porter 
resolution is not to effect disarmament, but to talk about it for 
the amusement of Republican politicians and satisfaction per- 
haps of the conscientious, ameng Republican voters, who con- 
stitute, I am glad to say, a vast majority of them. [Applause 
on Demoeratie side.] 

If there were a determination or disposition to have this 
House make a clear, emphatic declaration upon the whole 
subject in any form that could be effective, E would gladly vote 
for it in preference to the Borah amendment. I would gladly 
welcome a frank, full, free discussion of the whole question of 
disarmament on a separate proposal, dealing with it exclusively 
and comprehensively rather than be forced to discuss it on an 
appropriation bill for one branch of the Military Establishment. 
3ut when every Republican here takes the attitude, with cynical 
candor, that the one chance to declare in favor of disarmament 
offered by the Borah amendment shall be denied us, when it is 
clear that we shall be allowed no opportunity whatever to make 
a declaration upon the subject that will be effective if this pro- 
cedure be adopted, then, Mr. Speaker, I feel it is my duty, as 
one who wants to see disarmament actually effected rather than 
talked about, to cast a vote against this rule, or any rule that 
will prevent this House from expressing in some way or other 
its judgment, its honest conviction that disarmament has be- 
come absolutely necessary to the safety of civilization, and, in- 
deed, to the preservation of the human race. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, calling 
attention again to newspaper articles, I would point out that 






the Porter resolution, according to the newspapers, was veted 
on in the Committee on Foreign Affairs and reported out by a 
vote of 14 to 1. Doubtless the 1 vote was that of the gentleman 
from New York, my colleague {Mr. Cocxran]. 

Briefly, in the two minutes allotted to me, I want to point 
out to the Republican membership of this House that the Perter 
resolution is not an attempt to deceive the Republicans and to 
undermine the purpose of the Borah amendment. It is an im- 
provement upon the Borah amendment, and is meant as such. 
[Applause on tlie Republican side.] I ask every Member of 
this House, in particular the Republicans, to read the Porter 
resolution and find out for himself by its contents what the 
declared intent of the Committee on Fereign Affairs was in re- 
porting out that resolution. We ali want approximate dis- 
armament, we all want to limit armaments, and you will find 
that the Porter resolution goes much further in bringing about 
what we desire to accomplish than any other amendment or 
resolution that has come before this House or any other body, 
regardless of the statement of my distinguished colleague from 
New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
New York has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that it would be pes- 
sible for me as one Member of the House te support this rule, 
but I said in the beginning that I would not vote for the rule 
unless I had assurance from these in control that the House 
would have an opportunity to vote on the Borah amendment, or 
substantially that amendment. That assurance has net been 
given, and I for one shall vote against the rule. To give such 
assurance would not have been at all. improper, and I believe 
it would have been received with universal approval threughout 
the country. 

Before I take my seat, there is a correction which I think 
should be made. I am informed that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fisa], who has just taken his seat, is entirely mis- 
taken as to the attitude of the minority on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I am informed that the members of the 
minority did not support the Porter resolution at any stage of 
the proceedings. I may be mistaken in that, but I think I am 
not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that our friends have worked themselves into a frenzy over a 
matter that should not disturb them. They have worked them- 
selves up to the belief that if this resolution sending the Navy 
bill to conference is agreed to they will be denied the right 
te vote upon a provision that the Senate added to the bill, 
which is not in order under the rules of the House. 

Now, let me read just what the rights of the House are: 

Rules XX and XXI as amended June 21, 1920. 

Now, listen: 

Ne amendment of the Semate to a general appropriation bill which 
would be in violation of the provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXI-— 

That is the clause which prevents amendments which are not . 
germane to an appropriation bill— 
if said amendment had originated in the House, nor any amendment 
of the Senate providing an appropriation on any bill other than a 
general appropriation bill, shail be agreed to by the managers upon 
the part of the House unless specific authority to agree to such amend 
ment shall be first given by the House by a separate vote on every such 
amendment. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas and other gentlemen who 
have fretted themselves into a fury abeut this matter could 
have saved themselves all their agitation by simply reading ene 
of the last rules adopted by this House. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Under the present rules of the House if a 
motion is made to concur—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes. But if a motion is 
made to concur with an amendment that motion can be sepa- 
rated and the amendment voted down and the House would 
have contrel over the whole matter. 

Mr. PADGETT. But it puts a man who voted against it in 
the position of voting against the only motion that is before the 
House, and he has no opportunity to vote on the Berah reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the amendment is voted 
down, then the vote would be on agreeing to the Borah amend- 
ment. I do not yield further. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me ask the gentleman this question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I can not yield further, 

Mr. PADGETT. Will not the gentleman Jet me ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

I know, as gentlemen know who have studied the rules of the 
House, that there will be an epportunity for this House to vote 


The time of the gentleman from 
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upon an amendment put on an appropriation bill by the Senate 
before the House agrees to it. I am amazed at gentlemen here 
who have for years insisted that the House was losing its 
Standing before the country because it yielded its prerogatives 
to another body or to Executive authority, aside from any 
question as to which is preferable, the Borah amendment or the 
Porter resolution, in respect to the attitude that the President 
could take upon the question of disarmament, should take the 
position taken by any Member of another body is infallible, and 
that any position taken by a committee of this House, clothed 
with authority and under the necessity of performing its duties, 
must be set aside and the opinion of a Member of the other 
body taken in preference. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know which of these 
propositions the President should act under, but I do know—I 
will yield in a moment—I do know that the language of the 
Borah amendment has been very much misunderstood, or gen- 
tlemen have not read it at all. I have been led to believe from 
what gentlemen have said about it and from letters and tele- 
grams I have received about it that if the Borah amendment 
were agreed to at once every nation in the world would begin to 
throw its arms into heaps and the question of disarmament 
would begin at once. Now, listen to the Borah amendment: 

That the President is authorized and requested to invite the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Japan to send representatives to a confer- 
ence, which shall be charged with the duty of promptly entering into 
an understanding or agreement by which the naval expenditures and 
building programs of each of said Governments, to wit, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan, shall be substantially reduced an- 
nually during the next five years to such an extent and upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon, which understanding or agreement is to be re- 
ported to the respective Governments for approval. 

So it comes back to this House for approval as to what shall 
be done. Under the resolution proposed by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs the same question comes to the House, not 
representing three nations of the world but of the entire world. 
Now I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts for a 
question. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is a little confusion in my mind 
as to whether one who might vote against an amendment of the 
so-called Porter resolution, if the House voted that up, would 
then have an opportunity to vote for some amendment looking 
toward disarmament. That is, in other words, if it were voted 
up and he voted against it, and being on record against dis- 
armament, would he then have an opportunity to vote on an 
amendment to the amendment? I am of the opinion that, an 
amendment to Senate amendment having been agreed to, the 
vote would then come on agreeing to the Senate amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. ' 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As amended? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As amended. The amendment 
of the Senate is not in order at all without a vot» of the House. 
Now, any amendment to that amendment can be voted up or 
down, and the question then before the House is on the amend- 
ment as amended, and ultimately the exact wording of the 
Borah amendment may be the matter voted upon by the mem- 
bership of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Starrorp). The time of 
the gentleman has expired, with the exception of a quarter of a 
minute. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Ohio rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be again reported on the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The resolution was again reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 233, nays 110, 
not voting 88, as follows: 

YEAS—233. 
Arentz 


Atkeson 
Bacharach 


May we have the resolution again 


Barbour 
Beedy 
Begg 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews 


Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 





Benham 
Bird 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind, 
Boies 
Bowers 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Il. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 


Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clarke, N,. Y. 
Classon 

Clouse 

Codd 

Colton 

Connell 
Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis, 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 


Dallinger 
Darrow 


Dickinson 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elston 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Fenn 


Almon 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beck 

Bell 

Black 
Bland, Va 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Box 

Briggs 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
Carew 
Carter 
Clark, Fla. 
Cockran 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Crisp 
Cullen 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deal 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Drane 


Bond 

Brand 
Brinson 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Cannon 
Cantrill 

Cole 

Collins 
Crowther 
Dempsey 
Evans 
Fairfield 
Fields 

Flood 

Fuller 

Gahn 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
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Fess 

Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gensman 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt, 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo, 
Haugen 
Hawes 

Hays 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hoch 

Hogan 
Houghton 
Hukriede 
Hull 

Husted 
Ireland 
James, Mich. 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, Pa, 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Kraus 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 


Lawrence 
Layton 
Leatherwood 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Little 
Longworth 
Luce 
Lufkin 
Luhring 
McArthur 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


JUNE 7, 


Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rose 

Ryan 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn, 
Shaw 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 


McLaughlin, Mich.Smith 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Speaks 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
MacGregor 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mapes 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind, 
Morgan 
Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Newton, Minn. 
Nolan 
Norton 

Olpp 
Osborne 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Porter 
Pringe 
Purnel 
Radcliffe 
Ramseyer 
Reece 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 


NAYS—110, 


Drewry 
Driver 
Dupré 
Favrot 
Fisher 
Fulmer 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Huddleston 
Humphreys 
J — 
James, Va. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Tex, 
Keller 
Kincheloe 
Knight 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 


Larsen, Ga, 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Linthicum 
Logan 
Lowrey 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
McSwain 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Mead 
Montague 
Nelson, J. M, 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 
Pou 

Quin 
Rainey, Ala, 
Raker 
Rankin 


NOT VOTING—88, 


Good 

Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa, 
Griffin 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Himes 
Hudspeth 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Kahn 

Kelly, Pa. 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitchin 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kreider 
Lee, N. Y. 
London 
McCormick 
Madden 


Mann 
Mason 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 
Newton, Mo, 
O’Brien 
O’Connor 
Ogden 
Paige 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Rainey, Ill. 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reber 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riordan 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Stiness 
Strong, Kana, 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sweet 

Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Underhill 


White, Me, 
Williams 
Williamson 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihiman 


Rayburn 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stoll 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 
Tague 

Ten Byck 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Ward, N. CG. 
Weaver 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 


Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Sanders, Ind, 
Sears 
Shelton 
Sisson 
Slemp 

Snell 

Snyder 
Sproul 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Vare 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Wason 
Webster 
Wheeler 
Wise 

Yates 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. JOHNSON 
(against). 

Mr. Reavis (for) with Mr. Stsson (against). 

Mr. Granam of Illinois (for) with Mr. HupspetH (against). 

Mr. Snyper (for) with Mr. Sears (against). 

Mr. Cannon (for) with Mr, Froop (against). 

Mr. HutcHinson (for) with Mr, SULLIVAN (against). 

Mr. SHELTON (for) with Mr. HaypEeN (against). 

Mr. Per~Man (for) with Mr. O’Brien (against). 

Mr. WatsH (for) with Mr. Branp (against). 

Mr. WHEELER (for) with Mr. Rarney of Illinois (against). 

Mr. Paice (for) with Mr. WIsE (against). 

Mr. Newron of Missouri (for) with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee 
(against). 

Mr. Perkins (for) with Mr. Brinson (against). 

Mr. Grernerp (for) with Mr. Lonpon (against). 

Mr. GrawamM of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Byrns of Ten- 
nessee (against). 

Mr. Sprout (for) with Mr. Cortins (against). 

Mr. Wason (for) with Mr. Taytor of Colorado (against). 

Mr. Peters (for) with Mr. GRirFIn (against). 

Mr. Mitts (for) with Mr. O’CoNNor (against). 

Mr. Tayror of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Rrorpan (against). 

Mr. SANvERs of Indiana (for) with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas 
(against). 

Mr. Kreiwer (for) with Mr. Fretps (against). 

Mr. CrowTHER (for) with Mr. KINpRED (against), 

Mr. Hawiery (for) with Mr. CantTritt (against). 

Mr. Kaun (for) with Mr. Moore of Virginia (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. KEL- 
LEY of Michigan, Mr. FreNcH, Mr. Woop of Indiana, Mr. BYRNES 
of South Carolina, and Mr. OLIvEr. 


JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I submit a report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Concurrent resolution 4. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint commission is hereby created, to be known as the 
joint commission of agricultural inquiry, which shall consist of five 
Senators, three of whom shall be members of the majority party and 
two of whom shall be members of the minority party, to be —— 
by the President of the Senate, and five Representatives, three of whom 
shall be members of the majority party and two of whom shall be 
members of the minority party, to be appointed by the Speaker, 

Said commission shall investigate and report to the Congress within 
90 days after the passage of this resolution upon the following subjects : 

1. The causes of the present condition of agriculture. 

2. The cause of the difference between the prices of agricultural 
products paid to the producer and the ultimate cost to the consumer. 
3. The comparative condition of industries other than agriculture. 

4. The relation of prices of commodities other than agricultural 
products to such products. 

5. The banking and financial resources and credits of the country, 
especially as affecting agricultural credits. 

6. The marketing and transportation facilities of the country. 


of South Dakota (for) with Mr. KIrcHIN 


The commission shall include in its report recommendations for | 


Jegislation which in its opinion will tend to remedy existing conditions 
and shall specifically report upon the limitations of the powers of 
Congress in enacting relief legislation. 

The commission shall elect its chairman, and vacancies occurring in 
the membership of the commission shall be filled in the same manner 
as the original appointments. 

The commission or any subcommittee of its members is authorized 
to sit during the sessions or recesses of Congress in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to 
employ such personal services and incur such expenses as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this resolution; such expenditure 
shall be paid from the contingent funds of.the Senate and the House 
of Representatives in equal proportions, upon vouchers authorized by 
the committee and signed by the chairman thereof. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. StrarrorD). 
pose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
resolution that is before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


there is no rule proposed from the Rules Committee before the | 


House. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that no rule for the consideration of 
the Senate resolution just read is presented from the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Committee on Rules has not presented 
anything here that would make this Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion in order, 
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| that he did not read the report. 


For what pur- 


That is the rule; that is the | 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This resolution was reported 
from the Committee on Rules—reported out—and submitted by 
me on the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
will point out to the Chair some authority for presenting the 
resolution at this time and making it privileged. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I did not say that the rule was 
privileged. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not the point of order, Mr. Speaker. 
I make the point of order that the gentleman from Kansas has 
not presented any rule or resolution whatever from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, but simply has had read from the Clerk’s desk 
the Senate concurrent resolution, and that, without a rule from 
the Committee on Rules, it would not be in order at this time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The only question pending be- 
fore the House is whether or not this resolution is privileged. 
Before anybody makes the point of order that the resolution is 
not privileged, I will concede the point of order. 

PADGETT. Will not the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not now. I want to see if any- 
rune makes the point of order that the resolution is not privi- 
eged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
presents a report from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is there any great need for this legislation at this hour? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think so. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Does somebody else besides the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas think so? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes. The Senate of the 
United States thinks so. They voted so unanimously a few 
days ago. Five hundred gentlemen who make their living by 
working on a farm assembled here in Washington the other day 
and agreed upon this resolution. They thought it was necessary. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
that although there is no farmer in my district I am a friend of 
the farmer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the Senate 
concurrent resolution, but I raise the question of orderly pro- 
cedure, because the Rules Committee has not yet presented any 
rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
only question that he can raise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
presents a report from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Kentucky rise? 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Kansas if 
the popgun tariff bill that was passed some weeks ago did not fix 
the farmers all right? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say that is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. The gentleman from Kansas presents 
a report recommending that the Senate concurrent resolution 
be adopted. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
yet. 

Mr. 
thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. That is the point I make. He has 
not read any such report from the Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will inquire of the 
Clerk whether he read the report or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. He read only the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion. He did not read any report or rule from the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The gentleman is raising the 


For what purpose does the 


That report has not been read by the Clerk 


CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Clerk read that the first 


The Clerk informs the Chair 
He will now-read the report 
submitting this resolution presented by the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, submits the 


following report: 
The Committee on Rules, to which was referred Senate concurrent 


| resolution 4, submits a privileged report on said resolution, with the 


recommendation that it be adopted. 


Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
withdraws the point of order that no rule has been presented 
for the consideration of the Senate concurrent reselution. No 
objection has been interposed to its consideration. The Chair 
assumes that the House acquiesces to have it considered at 
this time and in this manner. The gentleman from Kansas is 
recognized. 

Mr. PADGETT rose. 




























































The SPEAKER pre tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee rise? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am in favor of the resolution, and it is 
proper to report it. But is not the gentleman from Kansas in 
error in stating in his report that he is submitting a privileged 
report? It is not a privileged report. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is not a privileged report. I 
did not know that the word “ privileged ” was in the resolution, 
because it is not a privileged resolution in its form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I shall use only a 
few moments. Then I shall yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. At the conclusion of thet time 
I shall move the previous question. I am more anxious that this 
resoluiion shall be adopted and the work be proceeded with as 
outlined in this resolution than I am for a discussion of the 
very important matters involved. 

There is no doubt that there is a great economic question 
that has not been settled by the American people. The enor- 
mous waste between the producer and the consumer, or the 
enermous expense that is attached to an article from the time 
it leaves the producer before it reaches the consumer, raises 
an economic question in this country that challenges the best 
judgment and the best attention of the Congress and of the 
people. The producer gets a very small per cent of what the 
ultimate consumer pays for the products of industry in the 
United States. Where is the waste? Who applies the addi- 
tional cost, some of which should go to the producer, much of 
which should be saved to the consumer. 

Mr. McDUIFFIE. Does not. the gentleman think that a 
great deal of the trouble is in the cost of transportation—the 
freight rates? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is an element of it, but 
that is not a bagatelie, that is a very small part of the cost 
attached to the price paid by the ultimate consumer in addi- 
tion to what the producer gets. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. I will say to the gentleman that it was 
brought out at a conference the other day in New York that 
the American producer gets only 50 per cent, whereas in 
Holland the producer gets as much as 95 per cent of the price 
of his preduct. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I doubt if the American pro- 
ducer gets 50 per cent. I am sure that in many instances he 
does not get 50 per cent. In many instances he does not get 
25 per cent. In some instances I doubt if he gets 10 per cent 
of the cost to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PADGETT. Hogs are selling at less than 8 cents a pound 
to the farmer, and yet they are charging 50 cents a pound for 
bacon right here in Washington. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And much more than that down 
here in this restaurant, where for a poorly cooked strip of 
bacon you pay about 30 cents. 

Mr. PADGETT. Beef cattle are selling at about 8 cents a 
pound, and they charge us here in Washington 50 cents for 
round steak and 65 cents for sirloin. I want to call attention 
to another instance——— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
these things are true, and more. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As to the scope of the work of this com- 
mission, would it be within their province to investigate, for 
instance, the necessity for regulatory legislation, such as board 
of trade bills and packer bills? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; because they may well go 
into every element that adds to the cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer that the producer does not get. Ali these things should 
be inquired into by this commission. The whole purpose should 
be to reduce the expenses that attach to an article from the 
time it leaves the producer until it reaches the consumer. A 
larger percentage of what the ultimate consumer pays for the 
product should go to the man who produces it. 

Mr. Speaker, F yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pov}. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Rules. I think it is only fair to say that the 
scope of the concurrent resolution was broadened upon the sug- 
gestion of the minority. We not only were in favor of the 


I can not yield further. All 
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resolution, but we were in favor of making it broader, and it 
was made so by including that clause which directs the joint 
commission to investigate the difference in cost at the farm and 
in the hands of the consumer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House by discussing 
this resolution. Every thinking man must have come to the 
conclusion that there is a great task ahead of the proposed joint 
commission, a task stupendous in its proportions. If they can 
not report a remedy they ean at least establish the incontro- 
vertible facts. Representatives of almost all the farming or- 
ganizations in America appeared before the Committee on 
Rules and stated that this was the one thing above all others 
that they urged just at this time. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that throughout the country agricultural conditions 
have been growing steadily worse, and this resolution will at 
least give our Republican friends an opportunity to explain why 
that prosperity which they promised in the last campaign on 


| every stump throughout the length and breadth of America did 


net arrive on schedule time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are only two words in 
this resolution to which I object. Those are the words “or 
elsewhere.” Authorizing this commission to hold hearings either 
in Washington, “ or elsewhere,’ which takes in the whole world. 
In other words, after Congress adjourns this commission of 10 
men may sit anywhere in the world they want to, and at Govern- 
ment expense. They can take a trip to France, as has been done 
in the past.in several instances. They can go anywhere they 
want to, in Europe or on the other side of the United States in 
California, if they want to to have hearings. They can thus 
spend the hot summer time—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No, I can not yield, as I have only two 
minutes. I think we ought to have some kind of a reasonable 
limitation on the expenses of this commission. We are all in 
favor of the purposes of this resolution, but what is the neces- 
sity of giving this commission the right in the recess of Congress, 
after we adjourn, to sit anywhere in the United States or in 
Europe they want to, and charge the expenses up to the House 
and Senate, which will ultimately come out of the Treasury 
and out of the pockets of the people? I hope the gentleman will 
strike out the words “or elsewhere,” and will place some rea- 
sonable limitation upon the expenditures. If he will not move 
the previous question and permit amendments to be offered, I 
will offer such amendments. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strona]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the passage of this 
resolution was requested by the congress of farm organizations 
held here in the city of Washington in April last. Representa- 
tives of 16 farm organizations met here in conference. They knew 
that the farmers were receiving only about 10 or 15 per cent of 
the price that the American people are charged for their com- 
modities. They knew that the prices of farm products had been 
deflated but that all supplies and materials that the farmer 
buys were still carrying the war price. They knew that credits 
had been restricted to agriculture, that cattlemen were being 
sold out, and the stock herds sacrificed. They knew that cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, corn and wheat, oats, cotton, butter, eggs, and 
all farm produce which they were being forced to sell at prices 
far below the cost of prdduction were still being.sold to the 
consumer at prices they could not afford to pay, which robbed 
the producers of the sympathy which would otherwise result in 
protecting them from ruin. 

They want a committee of Congress to investigate these con- 
ditions. It has been charged that they were the result of re- 
stricted credits; it has been charged that they were the result 
of high railroad rates; and it was charged that they were the 
result of improper marketing. They want to go before some 
committee of Congress and lay all the cards on the table and 
have Congress, after complete investigation, make report to this 
House and the country of the true conditions of agriculture 
and what Congress could do by way of remedial legislation. 
They prepared a resolution and asked Senator Lenroor to in- 
troduce it in the Senate and myself to introduce it in this House. 
It has been perfected some in the committees and has their 
unanimous indorsement. It has passed the Senate and has the 
indorsement of all the farm organizations. They are asking 
the American Congress to take this action in order that they 
may be able to present the true condition in which agriculture 
is situated and also determine what remedial legislation can be 
proposed for its relief. The resolution should pass without 


objection. 


[Mr. BLANTON] two 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

vious question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 


VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6611) to establish 
in the Treasury Department a veterans’ bureau, and to improve 
the facilities and service of such bureau, and further to 
amend and modify the war risk insurance act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. ANDERSON in 
the chair. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two wordy of the paragraph that was read when the bill was 
under consideration last week, for the purpose of asking the 
chairman of the committee about the lines 6 to 10 on page 2. 
I would not presume to suggest to this committee how they 
should write this bill in reference to the powers to be given to 
the director of the bureau, but I do respectfully call attention 
to the fact that you are clothing him with a great deal of 
power in the way of organization and in establishing such staff 
officers, experts, and assistants as he may prescribe. I con- 
gratulate the committee on this bill, and it is high time that 
we should enact legislation of this character, but it occurs to 
me that you clothe the director with too much authority in 
building up these organizations in this veterans’ bureau. I ap- 
preciate the fact that it would be difficult for the committee to 
designate specifically just how many bureaus are necessary or 
how many employees should be in each bureau. It is altogether 
probable that the right man and a big man will be selected to 
take charge of this work. I take it that it was the idea of the 
committee to find such a man and clothe him with all this re- 
sponsibility and authority and let him be responsible for his 
acts and the conduct of the various bureaus. In other words, 
this is to some extent an experiment. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Was the committee unable to figure out or 
designate in this bill just what powers were necessary and 
just what staff officers and bureaus, and so forth, were neces- 
Sary, or was that deemed impossible? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. I will say that the director will 
be clothed with unusual powers. That was the thought of the 
committee in authorizing the director to select the officers, to 
divide it up into sections and bureaus, and it was a matter 
left to his discretion. It must be remembered that the com- 
plaints that came to the committee were largely caused by a 
division of authority, largely due to passing the responsibility 
from one bureau to the other, and in the organization of the 
veterans’ bureau it was thought that that power shou!d be 
vested in the director. Now, mind you, in this case we are com- 
bining the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and the Public Health Service in so far as it deals with dis- 
abled ex-service men. This is the organization of a great bu- 
reau, and it was thought best by the committee not to go into 
the question as to the division of it, but in the first instance, at 
least, to vest in the director of the bureau power and au- 
thority to make it an efficient organization. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Right there, if the gentleman will allow me, 
there is no restriction or limitation on the salaries that he may 
designate that are to be paid to his staff of officers. 

Mr. SWEET. Only so far as they have been prescribed in 
certain appropriation bills. Reference is hereafter made to that 
proposition in another section which states that he will be 
bound by the restrictions imposed in appropriation bills which 
are passed by Congress. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. In other words, he will not have the power 
to create unnecessary staff officers or such experts as he may 
deem proper with salaries that are higher than those already 
being paid in the bureau. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true, and that he will follow along the 
line already established in that direction. In addition to that, 
if the gentleman will turn to section 14, in order that Congress 
may understand the situation, we provide: 

The director shall file with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary 
of the Senate on the first day of the next regular session after this 
act takes effect an itemized account of all expenditures made under 
this act, including names, classifications, and salaries of all staff offi- 
cers, experts, assistants, and employees. Thereafter, on the first Mon- 


day in December of each year, the director shall make a report to Con- 
gress of his doings under this act for the preceding fiscal year. 
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In other words, your committee felt that in order to meet 
this situation and have efficient service rendered by the new 
bureau, at least in the first instance, the director should have 
the whole authority of organization. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I will say I think that it is a dangerous 
proposition to clothe any one man with that much authority, 
it matters not how good a man he may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 
there is already reorganization going on at the War Risk 
Bureau. I was talking this morning with Col. Raynor, who 
has charge of the personnel section, and if we would just let 
him alone and not hamper him he will get rid of a whole lot of 
surplus employees who ought to be sent home. He is doing 
his best right now, and if we will stop making him do some- 
thing that he does not want to do, he will continue to send 
them home. I have in my hand a statement which was fur- 
nished me by President Martin A. Morrison, of the Civil Service 
Commission, showing that on June 30, 1916, we had the follow- 
ing employees: 39,259 in the District of Columbia, and 400,539 
employees elsewhere in the United States, making a total of 
439,798 civil-service employees then in the United States. He 
also certifies that on the date of the armistice, November 11, 
1918, we had the following civil-service employees: 117,760 in 
the District of Columbia, and 800,000 elsewhere in the United 
States, making a total of 917,760 civil-service employees then in 
the United States. He also certifies that on December 31, 1920, 
we had the following civil-service employees: 86,650 in the 
District of Columbia, and 553,525 elsewhere in the United 
States, making a total of 640,175 civil-service employees then in 
the United States. 

He also certifies that on May 1, 1921, we had 84,231 civil- 
service employees in the District of Columbia, and that by July 
1, 1921, it is contemplated that this number will be reduced 
about 4,500. 

In other words, from December 31, 1920, when we had 86,760 
civil-service employees in the District of Columbia, until May 
1, 1921, when we had 84,231 civil-service employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we succeeded in reducing the surplus em- 
ployees here in Washington only 2,529 in number; and even if 
the further reduction contemplated by President Morrison of 
4,500 by July 1, 1921, is accomplished, we will have reduced 
the surplus employees here in Washington only 7,029 from 
December 31, 1920, to July 1, 1921. 

Even with this contemplated reduction accomplished on July 
1, 1921, we will then still have 40,472 more civil-service em- 
ployees here in Washington than we had before the war. And 
for two years I have been clamoring to get these surplus em- 
ployees sent home and taken from the pay roll. It is true that 
since the armistice to July 1, 1921, we will have reduced the 
number of civil-service employees here in Washington from 
117,760 to 79,731, yet we must remember that we had only 
39,259 before the war, and the people are looking to us to get 
rid of this surplus, 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. I may say to the gentleman that, as far as 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is concerned, the number at 
the time the hearings were held on H. R. No. 3, had been re- 
duced from 15,000, or nearly that, down to about 5,700. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the great trouble is this, that the very 
minute they are put out of that place, the gentleman or some 
colleague of his takes them right down to some other depart- 
ment and says, “ Here, put them back on the pay roll somewhere 
else,” and they are put back, and while they get out of one 
department they go right back into another, and they are still 
on the Government pay roll. 

Mr. SWEET. But I will say to the gentleman that we are 
discussing to-day the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and sery- 
ice to be rendered the soldiers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I have just used this as a pre- 
liminary statement to what I am about to say, that if we will 
just back up Col. Raynor down there when he puts them out, 
and let them stay out, and if we will just back up every other 
bureau executive who puts them out and not go and force him 
or some other bureau to take them back, we can get rid of 
these 40,000 surplus clerks still on the pay roll and send them 
home and stop this expense. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a few questions. I notice in the 
first section of the bill that the director of the veterans’ bureau 
is to be an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. What is the 
idea of making him an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury? 
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Mr. SWEET. So as to have him as near to the Secretary 
and the President as possible. In that event he reports directly 
to the Secretary and to the President. 

Mr. MILLER. Would he not report in the same manner if he 
is not made an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. SWEET. He would be under some other Assistant See- 
retary. 

Mr. MILLER. 
retaries? 

Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. SWEET. 
posed upon him. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not quarreling over the salary. 
thing, it is too small. 

Mr. SWEET. The present Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance gets $7,500, and when this House passed the 
Sweet bill, in September, 1919, we gave him $10,000. That was 
cut down to $7,500 in the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. It is, then, the idea of the committee that 
the director’s duties are so much larger than those of any other 
Assistant Secretary that he is entitled to twice the salary? 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman must remember we are com- 
bining the Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; I know that; I have read the bill. 

Mr. SWEET. And that the responsibilities imposed upon the 
director are as great, if not greater, than any other officer in 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. MILLER. By this combination you are bringing about 
a unit and paying a man twice as much as you pay any other 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, because his duties seem 
so much greater than those of any other Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. SWEET. And the responsibilities imposed upon him 
under this act. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And do we not, under this act, abolish two 
other offices that pay $5,000 a year? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; we abolish indirectly the director of the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Mr. MILLER. But that will be passed right on down. 

Mr, SWEET. And we abolish the office of the Director of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Mr. MILLER. Al of those men will be passed right on. 

Mr. SWEET. Not necessarily, because the director will 
reorganize the whole bureau. 

Mr. MILLER. But somebody will have to be in charge of 
vocational training. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. And he will be subordinate to the director? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. So that you pass them right down the line, 
You do not get rid of anybody. 


What is the salary of the other Assistant Sec- 
Five thousand dollars. 

And this salary is made $10,000? ; 
Yes; because of the great responsibility im- 


If any- 


Mr. FROTHINGHAM, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- | 


man a question? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I note that there is an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury now in charge of the War Risk In- 
surance and Public Health. 

Mr. SWEET. That Assistant Secretary will still be in charge 
of the Public Health, beeause we do not take over the Public 
Health Service only in so far as it pertains to the services to 
be rendered by that Public Health Service to the disabled ex- 
service men. 

Mr, FROTHINGHAM. So this means an additional one? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; it means an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MILLER. We will then have six Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury instead of five. 

Mr. SWEET. Wewill have one more, whatever the number is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out in lines 6 and 7, page 1, the following: 


The direetor of which shall be an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Starrorp: Page 1, line 6, after the word “ Bu- 
reau,"’ strike out the words “ the director of which shall be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if we allow this provision 
to remain in the bill Congress will be impelled to increase the 
Salaries of all the other Assistant Secretaries from $5,000 to 
$10,000. There is no question but what the salary of the other 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury and Assistant Secretaries 
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of other departments should be increased, but we should not 
attempt in this way to increase the salary of the other Assistant 
Secretaries. I am not in a position to say that the Assistant 
Postmasters General, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, of 
War, and other Assistant Secretaries should receive $10,000 or 
even more, but the committee can see that if we create this 
director aS an Assistant Secretary we immediately raise the 
salaries ultimately and in the near future of the other Assist- 
ant Secretaries. I can not agree with the gentleman having the 
bill in charge that this director will have greater duties than 
the Assistant Secretary who has supervision of the income-tax 
collections and of customs, and the other Secretaries attached 
to the Treasury Department. 

I have no quarrel with the salary fixed by the committee at 
$10,000. I believe that the salaries of these supervisory officials, 
and particularly Assistant Secretaries, are not commensurate 
by far with the work imposed, but for us indirectly to increase 
the salary of all the Assistant Secretaries, for this is what we 
are doing, is subject to strong objection. Now, the further 
question which is before the committee is whether this director 
should be constituted an Assistant Secretary. No great ad- 
vantage will result from an administrative point of view by 
creating him an Assistant Secretary. He will be placed under 
one of the five existing Secretaries of the Treasury. We do 
not detract from his powers or minimize his position by failing 
to appoint him an Assistant Secretary. If it is going to be the 
purpose of the Congress whenever we create a director of a 
bureau, director of child labor, or of anything, immediately to 
invest him with the title of Assistant Secretary, why that would 
result in an army of supervisory officials. I think we have 
enough Assistant Secretaries in the Treasury for the time being 
without creating this one, and particularly if it is going to re 
sult in the leveling up of the salaries of all the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Government. [I will yield to the gentleman from 
Vermont. 

Mr. DALE. I was wondering if the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin out of his experience had come to the conclusion that a man 
who is to be placed in charge of this immense organization 
would not necessarily have to have the qualifications or would 
not necessarily have to meet the enormous duties of the other 
Secretaries or meet duties less than those? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the duties imposed upon Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury, all of them, are very onerous and 
great, but I do not think there is any need of creating an Assist- 
ant Secretary or making an Assistant Secretary out of the di- 
rector. He will have the same power as provided in this bill 
without constituting him an Assistant Secretary. For the two 
reasons advanced, because we will have to raise the salaries not 
only of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, but of all the 
Assistant Secretaries in the departments, and because no greater 
power will be conferred, I am opposed to his being eonstituted 
an Assistant Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. This country is trying to save money. I am not in favor 
now of raising the salary of anybody who gets a big salary. 
These other people who are Assistant Secretaries do not receive 
any such salary as this, and I do not belieye—— 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Excuse me a minute. I do not believe every 
time we create something new we have got to raise the salary. 
This man is not going to do any more work than scores and 
scores of other men here in Washington who do not get that 
salary. In my judgment we ought to try to save money instead 
of looking for a place to increase a salary, and I think this is a 
good one to begin on. 

Mr, HUSTED. I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that the present Director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance receives $7,500. ‘This bill legislates out of 
office the Federal Vocational Education Board, and I under- 
stand there are two or. three civilians on the board, each of 
whom receives a salary of $5,000, so that the total salaries 
there alone would be $17,500, and this man only receives $10,000. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The board does not cease te exist 
at all. 

Mr. LITTLE. 
there is no reason why we should begin to squander it. 
save it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield, the purpose 
of the amendment I have offered is not to diminish the salary 
of the director. I have no intention of making a motion to 
diminish the salary carried in the bill. My idea is that you 

should not create an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury out of 
this director and give him a salary of $10,000 which will neces- 


I think we ought to save a little money, and 
Let us 
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sarily force the giving of the other Assistant Secretaries, charged 

with responsible work, $10,000, 

Mr. LITTLE. There is no sense in every time you get near 
the Treasury of sticking your hand into it and taking out more 
money. Let us stop it, and stop it right here. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the gentleman from Wisconsin and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. I fear they have not read this bill over 
very carefully. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. The facts are—just a moment—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is making a statement in 
the nature of a reflection upon me. I have read the bill very 
carefully ; otherwise I would not have risen to offer an amend- 
ment. I have several amendments to offer, not with the inten- 
tion of being captious but in order to try to improve the bill. 

Mr. SWEET. I did not mean to make a captious statement. 
But the truth of it is the director is vested with full authority 
over this rew bureau. The director is made an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Now, then, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hustep], the office of Director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance is abolished. The director of 
the Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education will go out of existence, and there will be a 
new organization of these agencies, as provided in section 1 
and in other sections of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. What, then, becomes of the present Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury who is now in charge of the Public 
Healih and War Risk Insurance? 

Mr. SWEET. He will have charge of the Public Health 
Service, just as he has now, and he will receive his $5,000. 

Mr. MILLER. There is now a present Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury who has charge of the united functioning of the 
War Risk Insurance and Public Health? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER. Now, are you going to duplicate here, when 
your War Risk Insurance Bureau is swallowed up in this thing? 

Mr. SWEET. “et me say to the gentleman that the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury who now has supervision over 
the Public Health Service and Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
has no such powers as are given to this new Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. . 

Mr. MILLER. That is not the element I am after. 

Mr. SWEET. He is between the Secretary and the Director 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to-day. 

Mr. MILLER. Are you going to continue, then, the present 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury who has charge of the War 
Risk Insurance? 

Mr. SWEET. As far as that is concerned, it is a matter to 
be determined hereafter. 

Mr. MILLER. The War Risk Insurance is turned over to the 
director of the veterans’ bureau by your bill here. Are you 
going to keep that man? 

Mr. SWEET. Let me say to the gentleman that he will be 
a director of this bureau, and all questions that pertain to the 
benefit of the soldiers of this country will be submitted to him. 
He will have charge of the regional offices and the suboffices, 
and the present Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has no 
such duties or responsibility. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
He probably did not understand my question. 

Mr. SWEET. I think I did. 

Mr. MILLER. There is at the present time an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and Public I~ealth? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Now you take away from him the Bureau of 
War Risk and put it in the hands of the veterans’ bureau under 
your bill. What becomes then of the present Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Mr. SWEET. He is still Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and has charge of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. MILLER. Which is not enough to keep him out of mis- 
chief, 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘There is an Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who has had supervision of this work. 

Mr. MILLER. General supervision, but no responsibility. 

Mr. HUSTED. I understand; but he was in the Treasury 


Department before the Bureau of War Risk Insurance was 
created. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. HUSTED. He was not created for that purpose, and he 
assumed it as an additional function, 

Mr. SWEET. That is true, 





Mr. HUSTED. And he still remains in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and is performing all the duties that he formerly did? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the assertion and statements made 
by the gentleman from New York are not entirely founded on 
fact. There was no Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of the War Risk Insurance and Public Health when the 
original War Risk Insurance Bureau act was passed, and when 
the gentleman says here—— 

Mr. SWEET. That is just what he asserted. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the permission of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it the gentleman’s understanding that 
when the Bureau of War Risk Insurance was created there was 
also created an additional Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
for the purpose of presiding over this bureau? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was not. It is an aftercreation 
entirely. There was no Assistant Secretary at that time. 

Mr. HUSTED. That Assistant Secretary of the Treasury was 
in the Treasury Department before the War Risk Insurance was 
created. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He was an additional Secretary, created 
after the Bureau’ of War Risk Insurance was organized. 

Mr. HUSTED. Not at all. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 3 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in opposition, really, to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. 
By reason of the circumstances in which the committee that 
framed this bill finds itself and the circumstances surround- 
ing the wounded and disabled soldiers generally we are forced 
to place a great deal of discretion and authority in the director 
of the veterans’ bureau. In other words, we are forced to 
intrust to his care and keeping, for the time being at least, 
the welfare of every man that has been wounded in the service 
or every man that must look to the Government for care and 
protection, either in vocational training, compensation, in- 
surance, or any other matters concerning relief for the World 
War veterans. In doing this they have been compelled to allow 
the director to name his own assistants, fix their salaries, and 
to create his own staff, and to designate the number of sections, 
and so forth, that shall operate and function under him. In 
giving him this authority it seems to me that it is wise to give 
him a salary that is commensurate with the position and the 
responsibility that he must assume. If the gentleman’s amend. 
ment carries, I presume that he would offer another amend- 
ment, on page 6, section 9, which would have the effect te 
relieve the director of the veterans’ bureau of any responsi- 
bility whatever to the Treasury or to any other department. 

Mr. Chairman, since we are compelled to put so much au- 
thority in the hands of the director and lodge with the director 
so much responsibility, I believe that the disabled men ought 
at least to have one avenue by which they may appeal to some 
other authority if-there should be an injustice done to them in 
the enforcement of the provisions of this act. For that reason, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe it is a wise provision contained in this 
bill which makes the director of the veterans’ bureau an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and gives to the ex 
Service men, as it does in section 9, the right of appeal to tht 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has authority to control or 
direct the director should there be any injustice in the admin< 
istration of this law. We want to make certain that prompt 
and adequate relief will be granted to the wounded and disable 
men who served in the great World War and to whom this 
Nation owes a debt of gratitude that no amount of money can 

ever repay. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I think it is con- 
ceded that $10,000 is not too much salary to pay to the director, 
a most important official. It is thought that with that salary. 
the appointing power may be able to get a real big man for the 
job. I think it is generally conceded that the highest-class 
men can not be obtained for $5,000. Granting that that is true, 
it would seem to be absurd to put a $10,000 man in a $10,000 
job under the supervision of a $5,000 man who would be an Assist- 
ant Secretary over him. Surely you would not ask your 
$10,000 man, that you paid that large salary to get, to be ordered 
and directed by an Assistant Secretary who would be getting 
only $5,000. Therefore it is entirely proper to make the direc- 
tor of this most important bureau an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

I differ with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] 
in his view of the duties of the assistant who is to be relieved 
of his work in connection with the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. That is only one part of his duties. The Public Health 
Department is still under him. It is a very large department, 
and it is growing every day, and the only thing that he loses 
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is that part of the Public Health Department that applies to 
soldiers. But if we, by this legislation, abolished his duties 
entirely, it would not justify putting this $10,000 man under a 
$5,000 Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The former Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance told me that if he himself desired to make a 
journey to New York, te make an official inspection as a part 
of his duty, he had to go to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and get the permission of that Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury before he could make the trip. I think the gentle- 
man from Indiana will agree that that is a perfectly absurd 
situation. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I made this inquiry 
not in order to criticize the committee. That is what I am on 
my feet now to explain. I shall vote with the committee and 
not with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. I 
asked the question that I propounded merely for information, 
to find out if the present Assistant Secretary did have any such 
powers now, and if it were contemplated merely to increase 
his power. 

There is no question in my mind but that the committee has 
done absolutely right. You can not afford to put anyone 
at the head of this bureau who is not a big man, and you 
cannot expect such a man to come down here unless you 
make him at least an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and give him at least the salary the committee provided for in 
this case. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have been impressed with the possibility of 
what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. StTarrorp] said oc- 
curring, that if we make this man an Assistant Secretary at 
this salary, there will be immediately an effort to make all 
Assistant Secretaries’ salaries the same. That does not neces- 
sarily follow, does it? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. 

Mr. FESS. An effort will be made to that end; everybody 
knows that. But the character of this work is so outstanding 
and so different from the others that I do not think it would 
follow that giving this particular salary to this particular man 
means that we shall give it to all the others. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I entirely agree with the gentleman. 

Much complaint has been made in the past, and righteous 
complaint, for neglect, not of Congress, but of the inefficient 
manner in which the different bureaus dealing with wounded 
vetcrans of the World War have been managed. We have all 
been cognizant of many such cases. Only the other day I read 
in a Washington paper of the appointment of a committee by 
the local board of trade here to investigate cases of alleged ill- 
treatment of convalescent soldiers. 

The committee is to be congratulated on the comprehensive 
bill it has brought in consolidating the different bureaus. 

Nothing we can do will be too much for those who were 
wounded in defense of this country and are doomed in conse- 
quence to a life of invalidism. 

Anyone who attended the impressive ceremonies in the 
amphitheater at Arlington on Memorial Day and saw the crip- 
pled soldiers from the Walter Reed Hospital come into the in- 
closure must have felt a determination to do their utmost to 
prevent the occurrence of such calamities in the future. When 
I was in France during the war I was taken to a studio in 
-aris where an American sculptress was molding delicate 
masks for the benefit of men whose faces had been mutilated 
in the war. She was aided in her work by the use of photo- 
graphs taken before the soldiers were injured. I saw there 
two men, one of whom had part of his face blown off and the 
other most of his mouth, and when she had affixed to them 
these masks their appearance became almost normal. 

It is the realization that these and other calamities are the 
result of war that makes us want to go to almost any length to 
prevent it. For the sake of those who may be maimed or 
killed and not merely for the sake of economy we want some 
agreement to prevent war. Disarmament will not do it if we 
are the only ones to disarm, for the history of the world from 
century to century shows that it is the weakly armed and 
poorly prepared nations with riches coveted by others that have 
been the ones to fall, This country does not intend to fall, and 
me that reason we are going to keep an adequate Army and 

avy. 


It would be. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


Not to my mind. 
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As long as other nations keep up their armed forces and as 
long as there are covetous nations in the world capable of strik- 
ing us we must be prepared for defense. There is only one way 
to make a curtailment in our military and naval forces safely, 
and that is through an agreement with other nations for dis- 
armament or the establishment of an international court with 
sufficient power to make their judgments effective. With the 
present advancement ia civilization, one or both of these accom- 
plishments must surely be possible of attainment. 

Gen. Pershing has said: 

It would appear that recent experiences should be enough to convince 
everybody of the danger of a renewal of this competition. But one na- 
tion cannot reduce armaments unless all do. It is time that en- 
lightened people everywhere should undertake to reach some rational 
agreement which would not only relieve the world of its heavy financial 
burden but which in itself would go far toward the prevention of war. 
We are not a warlike people. 

Admiral Sims has said: 

Those things were continually discussed, and one of the commonest 
remarks made was that when we should get done with this war we will 
all be pretty faulty if we cannot find some means by which we can get 
along peaceably in the world and safely without the enormous ex- 
penditures. 

Gen. Bliss likewise put the matter clearly when he said: 

Now, if the real problem is to minimize the chances of another world 
war, which will necessarily be a war between the great civilized powers, 
the problem can be solved only by setting these few nations together 
for a full and free conference. * * * I believe that the common peo- 
ples of the nations represented would not permit that conference to 
adjourn until at least one definite step toward a general limitation of 
armaments had been taken. 


The President stated in his recent address to Congress: 


We are ready to cooperate with other nations to approximate dis- 
armament, 

In 1910 Congress passed a joint resolution providing for the 
appointment by the President of a commission of five members— 
to consider the expediency of utilizing existing international agencies 
for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world 
by international agreement and of constituting the combined navies of 
the world an international force for the procerveton of universal 
peace, and to consider and report upon any other means to diminish the 
expenditures of Government for military purposes and to lessen the 
probabilities of war: Provided, That the total expense authorized by this 
joint resolution shall not exceed the sum of $10,000 and that the said 
commission shall be required to make final report within two years 
from the date of the passage of this resolution. 


In 1916 a provision was added to the naval appropriation 
bill whereby— 

The President is authorized and requested to invite, at an ap- 
propriate time, not later than the close of the war in Europe, all the 
great Governments of the world to send representatives to a confer- 
ence which shall be charged with the duty of formulating a plan for 
a court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed questions 
between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful settle- 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament and submit their 
recommendation to their respective Governments for approval. 

Thus we see that the United States has been an active advo- 
cate of this policy, and this year at the last session and again 
at this session the Senate has passed an amendment to the 
naval bill by a vote without any dissent authorizing and re- 
questing the President to invite the Governments of Great 
Britain and Japan to a conference on disarmament. The United 
States has gone even further than that, however, for in the 
year 1817 it proposed to Great Britain the limitation of arma- 
ment on the Great Lakes. The proposition was made by our 
State Department and agreed to by Great Britain through its 
minister to this country. The arrangement was approved by 
the United States Senate, and on the 28th day of April, 1818, 
it was proclaimed by the President of the United States, and 
from that day to this, 108 years, this document has remained 
a vital and effective force for the limitation of armament and 
peaceful settlement of disputes between two great nations. 

It gives grateful proof that honorable nations can make joint 
agreements for disarmament and live up to them. This prece- 
dent seems to me of so much importance that I wish to quote 
the proclamation in full so that it may become more generally 
known to the present generation of the world. 


By the President of the United States of America, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas an arrangement was entered into at the city of Washington, 
in the month of April, in the year of our Lord 1817, between Richard 
Rush, Esq., at that time acting as Secretary for the Department of 
State of the United States, for and in behalf of the Government of the 
United States, and the Right Hon. Charles Bagot, His Britannic 
Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, for and 
in behalf of His Britannic Majesty, which arrangement is in the words 
following, to wit: 

“The naval force to be maintained upon the American lakes by His 
Majesty and the Government of the United States shall henceforth 
be confined to the following vessels on each side, that is— 

“On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding 100 tons burden, 
and armed with one 18-pound cannon. 

“On the upper lakes, to two vessels not exceeding 
each and armed with like force. 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel not exceeding like 
burden and armed with like force. 


like burden 
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“All other armed vessels on these lakes shall be forthwith dis- 
mantled, and no other vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 

‘If either party should be hereafter desirous of annulling this stipu- 
lation, and should give notice to that effect to the other party, it shall 
cease to be binding after the expiration of six months from the date 
of such notice. 

“The naval force so to be limited shall be restricted to such serv- 
ices as will, in no respect, interfere with the proper duties of the 
armed vessels of the other party.” 

And whereas the Senate of the United States have approved of the 
said arrangement, and recommended that it should be carried_into 
effect, the same having also received the sanction of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the name and on the behalf of His 
Britannic Majesty. 4 

Now, therefore, I, James Monroe, President of the United States, do, 
by this my proclamation, make known and declare that the arrange- 
ment aforesaid, and every stipulation thereof, has been duly entered 
into, concluded and confirmed, and is of full force and effect. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington this 28th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord 1818, and of the independence of the 
United States the forty-second. 

JAMES MONROE. 

By the President: 

JoHN QuINCcY ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SrargorD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The functions, powers, and duties conferred upon the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education by the act entitled “An act to provide for 
vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 
craves discharged from the military or naval forces of the United 
‘States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, and amend- 
ments thereto, are hereby transferred to and made a part of the 
veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question of the introducer 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, HUSTED. I notice that the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education as a beard is not abolished by this section, 
but is still continued. 

Mr. SWEET. They still have other duties. 

Mr. HUSTED. I notice that the functions, powers, and duties 
conferred upon the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
by the act approved June 27, 1918, are transferred to and made 
a part of the veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; they are vested in the new bureau. 

Mr. HUSTED. What powers are retained by the Federal 
board, may I ask? 

Mr. SWEET. The Federal board has the supervision and 
control of all matters that arise under the act that was passed 
in 1917 providing for the promotion of vocational education to 
men employed in agriculture, trades, and industries, and so 
forth. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will allow me, they 
also have charge of the subject matter of the bill passed at the 
last session of Congress for the rehabilitation of industrial 
cripples. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will this bureau have any control over the 
education of disabled soldiers? 

Mr. SWEET. No. We are passing that over to the new 
bureau, so that everything pertaining to disabled soldiers will 
be there. 

Mr. HUSTED. Am I correct in supposing that everything 
in relation to the care of disabled soldiers is vested in this 
new bureau, and no power will be reserved in any other branch 
of the Government? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true as to hospitalization, allowances, 
allotments, compensation, insurance, and vocational training. 
They are all vested in this new bureau and are placed under the 
control and management of the director, 

Mr. HUSTED. But the Federal Board for Vocational Train- 
ing still remains in existence for certain other purposes, includ- 
ing the rehabilitation of industrial cripples? 

Mr. SWHET. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. And what else? 

Mr. SWEET. And for the carrying out of an act passed in 
1917 which related to the education and preparation of men for 
occupations, and the like of that. 

Mr. FESS. The Smith-Hughes Act, which carries $7,000,000 
annually. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. : 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not con- 
sumed any time of this House until now, but I do want now to 
make some few remarks on the general features of this bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, a considerable amount if not all important 
legislation proposed in this House calls forth a sharp difference 
of opinion upon the part of its Members, but in the proposed 
law under consideration, which has been very appropriately 
designated by the committee as “ the veterans’ bureau,” we have 
& Measure upon which there should be no difference of opinion 
as to the principle involved in the bill or the objects sought to 
be attained, and the measure should receive the solid support 
of the Members of this House. 

In my opinion, no more important and necessary legislation 
than that proposed in this bill will be considered at this or any 
future session of Congress. There may be said to be two classes 
of our citizens at least who are entitled to and are sorely in need 
of legislation by Congress at this immediate time that will ma- 
terially advance and promote their rights and welfare. One of 
these is the so-called ex-service men and their dependents, the 
other is the farmers and producers of this country, both of 
whom are badly in need of our help and are erying out for our 
assistance. We are in duty bound to hear them both and an- 
swer their call. The well-being of our Government demands 
that we should. Here in this law it is proposed to discharge 
the overdue obligation to the first class mentioned, and any 
delay or uncertainty of purpose upon our part to speedily enact 
this bill into law must be carefully avoided; and I wish te make 
it clear that I shall not only vote for this measure but will 
resist to the utmost of my energies and ability any act that may 
even tend to delay its passage er render less effective any of 
its provisions; and following its enactment into law, which I 
confidently expect, it is to be hoped that we can then continue 
te direct our energies in behalf of serving the interest of the 
seeond class of our citizens which I have mentioned as requiring 
our consideration. 

The committee handling this legislation is to be commended, 
and I most whole-heartedly do commend them for the painstak- 
ing, thoughtful, and intelligent manner in which they have 
worked out the details of the legislation proposed in this meas- 
ure, all of which is so vital to the interest and welfare of the 
ex-service men and their dependents, and the necessity for 
which has become apparent and well recognized by not only 
every Member of this House but by all the people of this 
country who are in any degree familiar with the subject under 
consideration. In making this statement I have in mind both 
the inadequacy of our present laws upon the subject under con- 
sideration and the inefficient and unsatisfactory manner in 
which those laws have been administered, both of which evils 
will be corrected and largely, if not entirely, overcome by en- 
acting this measure into law. 

This bill correlates all of the agencies of the Government 
heretofore in any way dealing with, relating to, or having to do 
with the interest and rights of the ex-sService men, such as the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Rehabilitation Division, 
Vocational Training Department, hospitalization work, medical, 
surgical, dental, convalescent care and treatment, and such 
other like agencies too numerous to mention, and brings them 
under one general head, to be hereafter known as the veterans’ 
bureau. In other words, a complete overhauling and reorgani- 
zation of the whole system and placing it on a practical work- 
ing basis by which the business can be thoroughly, expedi- 
tiously, and systematically handled in the shortest period of 
time possible and at a minimum cost. A law of this character 
is not only desirable but has been demonstrated by past ex- 
perience to be absolutely necessary if we are to give to the 
ex-service men of this country that which is justly theirs and 
make clear to them what rights they have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask wnanimous consent for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes additional. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROACH. Without purpose to unnecessarily condemn or 
criticize previous legislation on this subject, it must be recalled 
that all such legislation was enacted under the emergency cre- 
ated by the World War and out of necessity more or less hur- 
riedly prepared and considered, rendering it next to impossible 
to give to it the consideration which it deserved or to take into 
account the many phases of the rights and interests of the sol- 
dier and his dependents as they would naturally arise in the 
future. Our beloved country had on short notice been drawn 
into a world war 3,000 miles across the sea. The deadly con- 
flict was on—no time to reflect or consider. The thing to do 
then was to act. Our young men, the best of our manhood, had 
been ordered to fall in line and march by the millions; and even 
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had they so desired, they had no choice but to obey. But let it 
be said to their credit that the red blood of patriotism which 
enabled their ancestors to firmly establish the institutions of 
this country was fired in their veins, and that without hesita- 
tion or halting they leaped to the defense of our flag and the 
institutions of this Government. We have all witnessed the 
sight of their going, of the father who stood by supporting a 
grief-stricken mother as with tear-dimmed eyes he waved a 
farewell to these gallant sons, the pride and future hope of 
thetr home, many of whom were never to return. They were 
vigorous, strong, erect, full of life, ambition, and courage. We 
were proud of these men, who for the most part had just 
begun to take on the serious responsibilities of life and to take 
their place in the business life of the country. They made the 
supreme sacrifice, turning their backs to father, mother, wife, 
sweetheart, home, bright futures, prosperous business engage- 
ments—everything that is dear and sought after by men—all at 
the command of their Government; and now, in turn, this Gov- 
ernment must answer their call. The privations and hardships 
which they uncomplainingly suffered, and which I shall not take 
the time to recount, only emphasizes, strengthens, and adds 
further to their rights. Many of them never returned; others 
have returned; but not the bright, smiling-faced boy that went. 
We find many of those who have returned broken in health, 
maimed, wounded, shell shocked, and nervous wrecks of their 
former self; their once bright future dissipated, business en- 
gagements and former opportunities taken over by others, and 
to otherwise be confronted with discouragement and disap- 
pointments. To these men and their dependents this Govern- 
ment owes a stupendous and solemn obligation, which must be 
promptly met. This bill measurably undertakes to fulfill that 
obligation and to correct and clarify present laws upon the sub- 
ject written under the stress of the moment and which are 
admittedly inadequate. We should not falter or hesitate; our 
duty to these men is plain; the country is demanding that they 
be dealt with fairly, wisely, and justly, and no right-thinking 
person is going to question the propriety of liberal provisions 
for these men by a grateful Government. 

It is not to be wondered that the emergency legislation in 
their behalf by no means discharges our obligation to them or 
that the administration of these laws has not proven satisfac- 
tory. What we are interested in now is to see that justice and 
right are no longer delayed. Now that we have a knowledge 
of the defects of our laws on the subject of their rights and of 
the inefficient manner in which such laws as we have have been 
administered, we subject ourselves to condemnation without 
measure if we do not now, without further delay, remedy a 
situation that has become deplorable, and from which the ex- 
service men and their dependents have been made to suffer 
and ofttimes denied that which is due them from a just Gov- 
ernment. 

No doubt every Member of this House has had brought to 
their individual attention case after case and claim after claim 
of deserving ex-service men or their dependents who, owing to 
the present inefficient methods of handling their claims by the 
Government under the present complicated and overlapping sys- 
tem of bureaus, divisions, and agencies, has been. denied justice 
at the hands of the Government. Many of these cases that have 
come under my own notice are pathetic and heart-rending; that 
the present system of duplications and overlapping of authority, 
multitude of separate and independent agencies, departments, 
and bureaus, is recognized as chiefly responsible for this con- 
dition, and it is not to be wondered. These various agencies 
of which I speak, each with their own complicated methods of 
handling business, has proven so confusing to the ex-service 
man that he could seldom get results on his claim when pre- 
sented by him personally, and have likewise dumbfounded and 
confused lawyers of experience and legal training who -have 
undertaken to help the soldier or his dependents get action on 
their claim. This bill overcomes all that and renders it a com- 
paratively simple matter for the soldier or his dependents to 
assert and obtain their rights, by bringing all of these various 
departments, bureaus, and agencies into one centralized depart- 
ment of general control. 

Hereafter, whether the claim_be one of insurance, compensa- 
tion, hospital, medical, dental, or other treatment, vocational 
training, or whatever rights to which the claimant is entitled, 
there need no ionger be any confusion under this bill consoli- 
dating these several agencies heretofore handling such claims 
in obtaining a prompt adjustment of such rights. If this law 
is properly administered a simple letter to the “ Veterans’ Bu- 
reau”’ by the claimant should and no doubt will set the ma- 
chinery in motion for a prompt and businesslike disposition of 
the claim thus presented. The bill not only centralizes the work 
in Washington under one general department but decentralizes 
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the work to be done in the field; and these two combined facts, 
both of primary importance, argue strongly for efficiency and 
a prompt and proper handling of these claims. The provisions 


‘of this bill for the 14 regional offices and such suboffices as may 


be required to properly function the activities of the field work— 
not exceeding 50 in number, it will be seen—brings the Govern- 
ment in close contact with the service men—carries the work to 
their door, as it were—and it is apparent that this provision 
of the bill will enable the Government to promptly get in touch 
with these men or their dependents and arrive at a speedy 
and correct decision and adjudication of their rights. If this 
bill becomes a law there will no longer be division of authority 
and responsibility, duplication of work, and overlapping of 
departments, which has directly resulted in inexcusable delays 
and inefficient handling of claims for insurance, compensation, 
hospitalization, vocational training, and like claims, all of which 
will be avoided. 

In other words, it is proposed by this bill to “ cut out so much 
red tape” in discharging the obligations of the Government to 
these men, dispense with a few unnecessary departments and 
clerks, exercise some common sense in handling their claims, 
and inject such business methods in the general program relat- 
ing to their affairs as will make it comparatively simple for 
them to obtain their rights. Such a change will not only be 
welcomed and receive the plaudits of the ex-service men and 
their dependents, who have indorsed this bill through the Amer- 
ican Legion and in other ways, but will likewise receive the 
approval and commendation of the general public. The clear 
and well-defined purpose of this legislation is to facilitate and 
expedite a proper handling and prompt dispatch of this im- 
portant branch of the Government’s business and to make it 
possible by practical and simple methods for the ex-service 
men and their dependents to secure their rights under the law 
and to make known those rights in clear and certain terms. 
The bill not only preserves to them all rights and privileges 
under former laws, but materially adds to, extends, and liberal- 
izes the present provisions of such laws. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, here is this bill. 
Let us highly resolve that these men have not sacrificed in vain, 
in so far as a just Government can make suitable provisions and 
recognition of their splendid services. Let us pass this bill into 
law, with the same energy, resolution, courage, and determina- 
tion that made it possible for these boys to win the war and 
perpetuate the principles of our Government that has made our 
country great, with a prayer on our lips for its faithful adminis- 
tration and execution by those charged with that duty. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee one or two questions. I wish to preface my questions 
by making a very brief statement. 

What we want to achieve by this legislation is to get speedy 
action for the benefit of the veterans of the Great War. That is 
the purpose the committee have in mind in bringing in this bill. 

Mr. SWEET. That is what we are endeavoring to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Some time ago the Congress of the United 
States enacted what was known as the Smith-Hughes bill, to 
provide vocational education, in which the States were to par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I assume there has been some organization 
along that line? 

Mr. SWEET. There has. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Later on we enacted what is known as the 
Smith-Bankhead bill, for the purpose of taking care of indus- 
trial cripples—men injured in industry. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. We have also provided that in the War 
Risk Bureau there shall-be rehabilitation treatment given the 
soldiers disabled in the war. 

Mr. SWEET. The question of vocational training pertains 
to the Vocational Board. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET: And of course we are granting hospitalization 
through the laws passed with reference to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. ; 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is the point I have in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man. Under this section you provide that all the activities of 
the Vocational Educational Board and all of the activities here- 
tofore exercised by the Public Health Service for the rehabilita- 
tion of the crippled veterans shall be transferred to this new 
Federal bureau. The question I want to ask is, Will that 
expedite the treatment of these boys? If so, how do you expect 
this new bureau to proceed? Do you expect they will investi- 
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gate a man’s case and then turn him over to the vocational or 
rehabilitation organization that is now in existence, or do you 
ingend. that there shall be built up in this new bureau a new 
organization to take care of these veterans? 

Mr. SWEET. They will be completely taken care of by the 
new bureau. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Then, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Towa if he does not think that that sort of a proceeding will 
delay or retard, rather than expedite, the treatment? 

Mr. SWEET. It is the judgment of all those who have had 
charge of this matter—the present director, Mr. Lamkin, and 
everyone who is connected with it—that if that phase of it is 
put into the new bureau and carried along it will be expedited, 
and that the soldiers will receive better and more efficient 
treatment, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Let me ask the gentleman further: Do you 
intend, then, that the organization that is now in existence for 
treating these soldiers and giving them vocational training 
shall be transferred over bodily into this new bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; we do. 

Mr. McKENZIE.. And that will wipe out, then, the organiza- 
tions now in existence for vocational training and for the 
rehabilitation of cripples from civil life, in so far as soldiers 
are concerned? 

Mr. SWEET. Oh, no. In section 3 we refer specifically to 
the act providing for vocational rehabilitation and return to 
civil employment. This separate act, which pertains to the 
soldiers, and the amendments to that particular act, are trans- 
ferred, and all the functions, powers, and duties conferred by 
that act are transferred, to this bureau and exercised by it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Let me cite a specific case. Suppose we 
have a soldier who is crippled. He goes before one of these 
boards out in the country, under the new department that you 
are going to create. He is examined and found to be entitled 
to rehabilitation or vocational education. It is approved down 
here in Washington. Now, is there a board in existence or an 
organization to which that young man can be sept or trans- 
ferred for treatment at once? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; as quick as the transfer is made; of 
course it will be under the supervision and direction of the new 
bureau. Not only that, but before he can get vocational training 
of course he must get the record from the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance as to whether he is receiving compensation, or the 
like of that. So you see we are bringing this whole matter to- 
gether in one bureau, so that he may receive more efficient 
treatment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
worse confounded. 

Mr. SWEET. There is no confusion. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. SWEET. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. ‘To-day this rehabilitation work is under the direc- 
tion of the Federal board. All this will do is to transfer it from 
the direction of the Federal board to this director of the Fed- 
eral bureau. 

Mr. HICKS. In other words, that does not change the mat- 
ter any, but merely transfers it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of securing 
recognition I rise in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
I should like to ask the introducer of the bill if there are in 
the Vocational Educational Board at the present time separate 
organizations for the treatment of soldiers, and another or- 
ganization for the treatment of industrial cripples, and a still 
further organization for the treatment of people under the 
Smith-Hughes Act? 

Mr. FESS. Will my friend from Iowa allow me to answer 
that? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. This organization for the treatment of indus- 
trial cripples will be under the Federal Board and it works 
through the various State compensation commissions. The 
law did not go into effect until June. It was passed a year ago 
to take effect this June. This bill does not touch that. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the transfer bodily of the entire rehabili- 
tation organization from the Federal Board into the veterans’ 
bureau leaye you without any organization to take care of in- 
dustrial cripples and take care of the Smith-Hughes Act? 

Mr. FESS. No; the only thing we take from the organization 
is this particular feature of the work of the soldiers’ division; 
the industrial cripple work is not to take effect until this June. 

Mr. HUSTED. And the machinery will still be left to exe- 
cute these two acts? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 


I am afraid that you will have confusion 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 4.. All personnel, facilities, property, and equipment, including 
leases, contracts, and other obligations and instrumentalities in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere of the Bureau of War Risk Inzur- 
ance, of the United States Public Health Service, as described and pro- 
vided in a written order of the Treasury Department issued and signed 
by_the Secretary of the Treasury on April 19, 1921, and designated 
* Order relative to the transfer of certain activities of the United States 
Public Health Service, relating to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
including the trainees of the Rehabilitation Division of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education,” and of the Rehabilitation Division of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, are hereby transferred to 
and made a part of the veterans’ bureau under the control, manage- 
ment, operation, and supervision of the director, and subject to such 
change in designation and organization as he may deem necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of this act: Provided, That all commis- 
sioned personnel detailed or hereafter detailed from the United States 
Public Health Service to the veterans’ bureau, and such other personnel 
as shall be added from time to time when such added personnel is em- 
ployed for the same purpose and for performing the same or similar 
duties, shall hold the same rank and grade, shall receive the same pay 
and allowances, and shall be subject to the same rules for relative 
rank and promotion as now or hereafter may be provided by law for 
commissioned personnel of the same rank or grade or performing the 
same or similar duties in the United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 18, after the word “ education,” insert “as a result of 
the administration of the act of June 27, 1918, and amendments 


thereto.”’ 

Mr. SWEET. I will say that that-amendment is offered at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] in order that 
there may be no question as to the extent to which section 4 
goes. It was not the intention of the committee to include the 
industrial cripples, and the amendment is as follows: 


As a result of the administration of the act of June 27, 1918, and 
amendments thereto. 

In other words, in section 3 we were simply transferring the 
functions, powers, and duties which pertained to this particuiar 
act and amendments thereto, and it is the desire of the commit- 
tee that we should simply refer to the same act and amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. ROGERS. I suppose the gentleman will offer the same 
amendment to section 5. 

Mr. SWEET. I think that is taken care of. 

Mr. ROGERS. It is exactly the same in language. 

Mr. SWEET. If the gentleman will examine section 5, at the 
top of page 5, he will find that we are making the transfer in 
regard to the rehabilitation division of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Mr. ROGERS. Not in the first paragraph of section 5. 

Mr. SWEET. Well, the amendment may be offered there. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the gentle- 
man from Iowa in reading the amendment left out the word 
“ approved.” He read it “act of June 27, 1918.” 

Mr. SWEET. At the suggestion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
modify my amendment by inserting the word “approved” in- 
stead of the word “ of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to modify the amendment, and the Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after the word “ education,” insert “as a result of 
the administration of the act approved June 27, 1918, and amendments 
thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa if he regards 
it as essential that the order referred to beginning in line 13, 
page 3, shall be referred to in the form in which it is men- 
tioned, instead of incorporating the material provisions of that 
order. I confess that to me it seems very loose legislation to 
incorporate in this way what is a mere temporary regulation, 
subject to change, having no sanctity and no real validity except 
from day to day within the department. 

Mr. SWEET. Let me say to the gentleman that the order, 
as the gentleman will find, is rather lengthy, and we are simply 
referring to it as a description of the property. We describe it 
as “order relative to the transfer of certain activities of the 
United States Public Health Service relating to beneficiaries 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, including the trainees 
of the rehabilitation division of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance.” This 
order provides for the transfer of this property in a manner 
that we desire to have it transferred under the terms of the 
bill. In order to meet that situation we simply refer to the 
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order as being descriptive of that property. 
far better than to describe it in general terms. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman undertook in section 4 to 
quote accurately the title of the order? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes, ; 

Mr. ROGERS. In two respects the language in the bill varies 
from the language indicated in the gentleman’s own remarks of 
last Thursday as the title to the order. If the gentleman is quite 
convinced that this is both a suitable and a necessary way of 
legislating, at least we ought to embody in the bill the accurate 
title of the order as issued by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SWEET. I have the accurate title of the order before 
me and we have followed that title. The reference in my re- 
marks was taken from a report made to me, which I inserted 
in the Recorp, but I have now an exact copy of the order from 
which the bill was drawn. 

Mr. ROGERS. The bill is correct and the gentleman’s speech 
was incorrect? 

Mr. SWEET. 
correct. 

Mr. ROGERS. The order begins by transferring all of the 
“activities” of the United States Public Health Service with 
the exception of certain hospitals and dispensaries. Was it the 
intention of the committee of which the gentleman is a member 
to transfer any of the so-called public health hospitals to the 
veterans’ bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. No. 

Mr. ROGERS. All the hospitals now under the operation of 
the Public Health Service will continue under the control of 
the Public Health Service? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the actual operation of the hospitals 
continue under the Public Health Service? 

Mr. SWEET. They will. 

Mr. ROGERS. I notice that the language of the Treasury 
order is that all of the activities shall be transferred. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘Activities ” 
property word. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; but the truth of it is that these hospitals 
at all times under all circumstances have been in the Public 
Health Service and when we are making this transfer it is 
simply the activity ; we are doing away with the condition that 
existed previously between the Public Health Service and the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and when we refer to it we 
say “all personnel, facilities, property, and equipment, includ- 
ing leases, contracts,” and so forth, and then when we make the 
transfer we are simply leaving to the Public Health Service the 
hospitals. And I may say right here, so that me House may 
get a clear conception of what the bill does, that as far as the 
new bureau is concerned, it has full charge over men who are 
desirous of obtaining hospitalization. The new bureau will de- 
termine that question, and these men then will be turned over 
to the Public Health Service to have rendered to them hos- 
pitalization. When they are turned over to the Public Health 
Service for hospitalization, it will be just the same as if the 
gentleman would send his boy or girl to a hospital. When the 
boy is in the hospital he will receive the care and treatment 
from that hospital. In other words, this hospitalization ques- 
tion, as far as disabled soldiers are concerned, is to be deter- 
mined by the veterans’ bureau. The hospital service is to be 
performed by the hospital, either private or public, as the case 
may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is it the fact that so far as the Public Health 
patients are concerned, the change contemplated by the pro- 
posed bill is limited to the physical examination and the as- 
signment to hospitals of the applicants for hospitalization, both 
of which will hereafter be under the veterans’ bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. That is practically true. 

Mr. ROGERS. In other words, as far as the maintenance 
and control and operation of the hospitals are concerned, and 
as far as the care and treatment of the men while they are in 
the hospitals are concerned, the present conditions remain prac- 
tically unchanged? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. ROGERS. And the intent of this section is to bring 
about that precise result? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 


We consider that 


The quotation in the speech is not exactly 


does not sound like a physical- 
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Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. ; 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I take it that only those facilities 
and property, equipment, leases and contracts, and other mat- 
ters mentioned specifically in this Executive order or depart- 
mental order are transferred to this new bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. As far as the Public Health Service is con- 
cerned. » As far as the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is con- 
cerned, everything is transferred. As to the Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, every- 
thing is transferred. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
permanent record? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Where would a man go to see under 
this section what is transferred? Would he go to the Treasury 
Department and get a copy of that order? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; he could get it in that way. These orders 
are published and bound. They are regular orders, signed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. So that they are in the full sense a 
matter of public record? 

Mr. SWEET. I think that is true. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, in the case of hospitaliza- 
tion, where the boys are sent to the hospital, are they still 
under the care and direction of this bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. Up to the time they are assigned to the hos- 
pital they are under the supervision and care of the veterans’ 
bureau, but after their assignment to the Public Health Service 
hospital, or any other hospital, in that event, of course, they are 
under the control of that hospital, so far as as hospitalization is 
concerned; but I may say this, that section 9 of the bill pro- 
vides that the new bureau shall inspect these hospitals to ascer- 
tain whether or not the boys are receiving the care and atten- 
tion to which they are entitled, and if they are not, then they 
can be taken away and other hospital facilities furnished them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is that the case im regard to vocational 
training? When the boys are undergoing yocational training, 
are they actually under this bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. They are under this bureau. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then a boy who would stop vocational 
training has his vocational training pay stopped? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; and his compensation then would start 
at once. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And there would not have to be an 
mission of one or two or three or six months? 

Mr. SWEET. That is one of the propositions we endeavor 
to reach in the formation of this bureau. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. As far as the transfer of the “ facilities, prop 
erty, and equipment, including leases and contracts,” and so 
forth, of the Public Health Service is concerned, what, in the 
gentleman’s judgment, will be comprehended within that trans- 
fer? Hospitals are expressly excluded in the order of April 
19, and dispensaries are expressly excluded. I suppose the 
equipment of hospitals, naturally and inevitably, would be ex- 
cluded. What Public Health property would be transferred to 
the veterans’ bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. I can say, referring to the order, that all of 
the activities of the United States Public Health Service, with 
the exception of such héspitals and dispensaries as are operated 
for that service, in so far as they affect the beneficiaries of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, including trainees under the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, are transferred to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
and the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is hereby 
directed to administer such activities and shall hereafter be re- 
sponsible for the examination, hospitalization, and satisfactory 
medical care and treatment, including supplies for the said 
beneficiary. 

Mr. ROGERS. 
Health Service? 

Mr. SWEET. ° Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Which are intangible things. What physical 
property will be transferred from the Public Health Service to 
the veterans’ bureau as a result of this act? 

Mr. SWEET. There is not a great deal of that, except per- 
haps property that has been used by the Public Health Service 
in carrying out the directions of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. ROGERS. In other words, was it the intention of the 
committee to disturb as‘little as possible the action of the Pub- 


WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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lic Health Service, having, of course, in mind the necessity of 
consolidating the interrelated soldier agencies of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. While the ex-service man is in the hospital 
and his compensation has been determined while he remains in 
the hospital, how is that to be determined afterwards by the 
veterans’ bureau except through a report of the Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. SWEET. If a man is in the hospital, his compensation 
continues just the same as if he was out of the hospital. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the compensation changes from time to 
time through examinations of the various boards of the War 
Risk Insurance. Is there any change in that during the time he 
is in the hospital; and if there is not, how is the compensation 
determined while he is in the hospital? 

Mr. SWEET. As far as that is concerned, if he enters a hos- 
pital, unless he has a reexamination, unless the board deter- 
mines that his rate shall be different, of course it continues 
just the same in the hospital as it does when he is not in the 
hospital. 

Mr. DOWELL. Assuming he has a 10 per cent disability 
when he is sent to the hospital, does that 10 per cent remain 
during the time he is in the hospital? 

Mr. SWEET. We do not change the law in that respect in 
any way. 

Mr. DOWELL. How would it be determined whether or not 
he can have an increase in compensation while he is in the hos- 
pital? 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman the question of 
rating and rerating is passed upon by a board in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, and when a man is granted a rehearing 
it must be presented to the board and that board determines the 
matter, so you see the very fact he enters a hospital does not 
mean that his compensation y'ill be increased or decreased, and 
we do not interfere with that in any way. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the general rate may be changed pos- 
sibly by the fact that he is in a hospital? 

Mr. SWEET. That may be true. 

Mr. DOWELL. His compensation, I take it, will increase 
according to his health 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; it does now. 

Mr. DOWELL. What I am getting at is this: The rate of 
compensation is now determined by the veterans’ bureau under 
this bill. After he goes into a hospital, as I understand it, he 
is then under the hospital direction and under the Public Health 
Service. Now, does the Public Health Service determine the 
rate? 

Mr. SWEET. 
ing to do with it. 

Mr. DOWELL. How may he get an increase? 

Mr. SWEET. The question of increase will be presented to 
the board under the new bureau just as it is now presented 
under the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, or presented to the 
regional office under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. And they have nothing to do, however, with 
hospitals? 

Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. BRIGGS. 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand in reference to the activities 
transferred from the Public Health Service, War Risk Bureau, 
it contemplates in the examination made of a man for voca- 
tional training or compensation direct reports to the director 
of the veterans’ bureau which heretofore have been going 
through the Public Health Service? 

Mr. SWEET. That is a matter that will be left under the 
direction and supervision of the director. We hope, at least, 
that they will be made under the director. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is not that the very purpose of this provi- 
sion in transferring the activities of the Public Health Service 
“intangible,” as referred to by the’ gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, so that these endless delayg through examinations 
may not occur, and reports go through the present long chan- 
nels to get to the veterans’ bureau; but the man’s case may 
reach the veterans’ bureau and be acted upon within a reason- 
able time? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
strike out the paragraph. 


Oh, no. The Public Health Service has noth- 


No. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
The gentleman has spoken here of 
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putting a case not properly treated, in an assumed case, in the 
Public Health Service. What are you going to do with him 
now? 

Mr. SWEET. You can send him to another hospital or send 
him to private institutions, because they are under contract, 
and the whole matter suggested by the gentleman from Indiana 
is covered in section 9, but a young man can receive such 
hospitalization as the new bureau may determine. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And the discipline of the 
boy, as is indicated in some other section of the bill, is that to 
be carried out by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance or the 
Public Health Service? 

Mr. SWEET. By the new bureau, the veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Although the boy is under 
the direct care of the Public Health Service? 

Mr. SWEET. As far as discipline is concerned, to pass upon 
the discipline. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Well, are you going to have 
an inspector down there at the hospital? 

Mr. SWEET. Section 9 provides for inspection. There will 
be a medical division, of course, in the veterans’ bureau, and 
there will be a system, of inspection whereby they will go 
through the hospitals and see whether or not the young man is 
getting that to which he is entitled. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
would be a conflict of authority. 

Mr. SWEET. There is no conflict of authority. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If the gentleman from Iowa will yield, 
I would like to ask him a question. If I understand his ex, 
planation correctly, the new bureau will have nothing to do 
with the Public Health hospital in itself, but what will be the 
situation in reference to the Public Health Service? Will they 
be authorized to provide such necessary facilities so that there 
will be sufficient to take care of these ex-service men who may 
require hospitalization? 

Mr. SWEET. Under section 9 we make provision for that, 
so that all the facilities of the Government are required to fur- 
nish hospitalization at the direction of the director of the vet- 
erans’ bureau, such as the Public Health Service, the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, the Department of the Interior, 
and the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and so 
forth. 

Mr, WILBIAMSON. I think that is clear in my mind now. I 
had gotten the idea that the director would do it himself. 

Mr. SWEET. In other words, the Public Health Service 
furnishes that hospitalization to the new bureau. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Either public or private? 

Mr. SWEET. Either public or private. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It looks to me like there 


All records, files, documents, correspondence, and other papers in the 
possession of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and those which as 2 
result of the administration of the act of June 27, 1918, and amend- 
ments thereto, are in the possession of the Rehabilitation Division of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education shall be transferred to the 
veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LAYTON: Page 5, line 9, after the word “ and,” 
Insert the word “ such ”’ and strike out the rest of line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that that section has not been read. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a few 
questions. While we are discussing this admirable bill reported 
by your committee, and of which you are the author, the Civil 
Service Commission have made it almost impossible for ex- 
service men to qualify for certain positions under the proposed 
veterans’ bureau. I want to ask the chairman if it is possible 
to amend the bill, and where it could be amended, to change 
these qualifications? I refer to the qualifications for assistant 
placement officer. The qualifications and requirements pre- 
seribed by the Civil Service Commission, together with the re- 
habilitation bureau, demand that these young soldiers, averag- 
ing around 25 years of age, must have had two years of experi- 
ence in adjusting labor disputes. I submit that there is not a 
single soldier of that age, a single ex-service man, who can 
qualify as having adjusted disputes between capital and labor. 
In my own district I have four cases of men who have been 
turned down for that reason. The result is that a large per- 
centage of the employees of that bureau are not ex-service men. 
I believe it is the sense of this House and of the public that 
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ex-service men should have preference, and it should be made 
easy for them to qualify. We should not permit obstacles to be 
placed in their way that make it impossible for them to do 80, 
Does the chairman understand the point that I am making? 

Mr. SWEET. I will say that I think that would hardly be 
an amendment to what is termed the war risk insurance act. 
It would probably be an amendment to some other statute 
which relates to the Civil Service Commission or the qualifica- 
tions of those who are to hold certain positions. And I really 
do not believe it would be proper in a bill of this kind. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the chairman. I do not see any 
place in this bill in which you can properly offer such an 
amendment. It is a very important matter. Has Congress 
any right to make qualifications for civil-service examination? 

Mr. SWEET. It surely has, Amending of the civil service 
laws is a matter that is purely legislative. 

Mr. FISH. I want to read for the information of Congress 
the requirements for assistant placement officer, which is the 
main office that a service man can qualify for. It is more 
difficult for him to qualify as a training officer, because he has 
to have certain experience in teaching or aS a supervisor of 
education. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. FISH. I will yield. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman inform the 
House just what the duties of a placement officer are? 

Mr. FISH. I will. Reading from these civil-service require- 
ments for placement assistant, $1,500 to $2,400 a year, it says: 
- The duties of appointees will be to secure suitable employment for 
rehabilitated men who are entitled to assistance through the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; to follow up such cases while in 
training on the job and after placement in employment and render 
such advice and assistance thereafter as may be necessary or as 
directed by the officers of the division; the adjustment of questions 
arising concerning the employment of such men; to cooperate with 
other officers in arranging for the training of rehabilitated men in 
productive establishments ; and the making of such other investigations 
pees these subjects as may be directed by the officers of the 

Now, as to education and experience, it says: 

The prerequisites for consideration for this position are: Education 
equivalent to the first eight grades of common school and at least two 
years’ experience in handling and adjusting industrial controversies or 
in some position requiring a similar degree of tact and judgment in con- 
tact with employers and employees and in which the duties performed 
by the applicants required a wide knowledge of the requirgments of the 
yarious trades and industries, 

Now, I submit that there is not a single service man that can 
qualify properly under those qualifications, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Could anybody qualify under that re- 
quirement unless he was a walking delegate of some labor 
union? 

Mr. FISH. That is exactly the point. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. I wish to say that I know of an 
instance in my own State of a man who served two years 
everseas and who has been doing the work of a placement 
officer and doing it acceptably, but he could not qualify so as 
to get the $2,400 compensation under that very rule. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FISH. I will. 

Mr. HILL. I have three cases of precisely the same kind in 
my district in Baltimore in which excellent men were barred 
out by that provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent for two minutes more. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FISH. I want to call the attention of the chairman to 
this matter again. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FISH. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to inquire if the gentleman 
from New York has addressed the Civil Service Commission 
and called their attention to that fact, and ascertained whether 
or not they could change this? 

Mr. FISH. I have. 

Mr. DENISON. What did they say? 

Mr. FISH. They said it was within the power of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to make the change in qualifica- 
tions. Then I went to the Federal board, and they told me that 
it was within the power of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is true. 

Mr. FISH. I do not think it is in the power of Congress. 
I wanted to make sure from the chairman himself whether it 





Will the gentleman yield? 


The gentleman from New York asks 
Is there objection? 
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would be proper to offer such an amendment to this bill, and 
furthermore, I wanted to call the attention of Congress to this 
matter, because it affects every one of us, and we all want to 
give adequate preference to ex-service men in taking civil service 
examinations for positions under the various governmental 
agencies dealing with the welfare of the ex-service men and to 
prevent any unreasonable barriers being written into the civil 
service requirements whereby they are unable to qualify for 
these appointments. Inasmuch as such an amendment would 
not be germane to this bill, I have served my purpose by calling 
attention to the matter. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Has the gentleman a suggestion for 
putting it in that form? The gentleman speaks of the fact that 
the person who seeks employment must have such experience 
as will enable him to take the job. 

Mr. FISH. I had that in mind. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. What kind of experience would you 
require the soldier to have outside of knowing how? You want 
him to have experience. 

Mr. FISH. I will give you an example. My own secretary 
has been adjutant of a post of 500 paid-up members for the past 
two years. He took the civil service examination and passed 
with high honors, but was turned down because he did not have 
two years’ experience in adjusting labor disputes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It says: 

Two years’ experience in adjusting labor disputes or experience in 
connection with employment of men. 

Mr. FISH. As adjutant of the post and as my secretary, he 
has been doing this for two years. He has placed scores of 
them, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. You would require the soldier to 
have some experience in that work, because otherwise you could 
not expect him to perform the service. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York may be permitted to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp, and answer this question, and pro- 
pose a plan that might be workable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] may 
have leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 5. It is along the line of the last amendment I 
offered to section 4. It is for the purpose of making it more 
definite and certain. After the word “ education,” in line 17, 
insert “as the result of the administration of the act approved 
June 27, 1918, and amendments thereto,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweet: Page 4, line 17, after the word 
“ education,” insert ‘‘as the result of the administration of the act 
approved June 27, 1918, and amendments thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I wanted to ask the gentleman what was the 
purpose of the words “to be rendered,” in lines 11 and 12? 
This section apparently contemplates the transfer of documents 
of the various kinds from the Public Health Service to the new 
bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. That, of course, is essential if the new bureau 
is to function successfully? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. But it seems to contemplate the transfer of 
existing documents. 

Mr. SWEET. Or those relating to services to be rendered, 

Mr. ROGERS. Under this bill the service of the character 
mentioned is to be stopped, is it not? 

Mr. SWEET. The Public Health Service will have certain 
records in regard to patients that will be sent there by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and of course we will want 
the hospital record of each man, and so by the language used 
the veterans’ bureau may obtain possession at least of copies 
of the records made in each hospital for each patient. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is what I thought as to the meaning of 
the language; but if that is so, should not line 14 read, “ who 
are now, have been, or shall be patients”? In other words, 
you want to have this a continuing authority, do you not; and 
not an authority limited to past and existing patients? 
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Mr. SWEET. Of course, the moment that a patient of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance is assigned to the Public Health 
Service for hospitalization, so far as the immediate control of 
that patient is concerned, he passes to the Public Health Service, 
subject to inspection, of course, at all times by the veterans’ 
bureau, so that I think the language used there covers the situa- 
tion—“ who are now or have been patients or beneficiaries.” 

Mr. ROGERS. But in order to have the language “ to be ren- 
dered”? matched by the patients in the hospital, the matter 
should be followed in the future. You want to transfer the 
hospitalization records. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. This first provision carries the 
expression, “all records, files, documents, correspondence, and 
other papers.” As the gentleman from Massachusetts will no- 
tice, these papers may relate to the service that has been ren- 
dered or service contemplated by the Public Health Service 
before this bill was ever thought of. The second provision 
refers to persons who are now patients, or will be at the time 
the act takes effect, or who have been patients or beneficiaries 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. After this bill takes 
effect there will be no such thing as beneficiaries of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance or the Rehabilitation Division, because 
they will all be merged in the new veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. A provision is made to the effect that 
the veterans’ bureau shall have the power to assign to the 
hospital patients, and the hospital is under the jurisdiction of 
the Public Health Service, and you say that after the veterans’ 
bureau shall have directed the transfer of the patients, in a 
way they lose jurisdiction over their patients except to make a 
certain inspection? 

Mr. SWEHRET. That is true. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Which board shall determine the du- 
ration of the time that the ex-service man is to stay in the 
hospital? 

Mr. SWEET. The new bureau, the veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. It will have control over his treat- 
ment and decide when he is cured? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. It will decide when he is cured. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to the fact that on line 4 
of page 5 appears the language “ of June 27.” . 

Mr. SWHRET. Yes. That language should be changed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Swzer]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] calls my attention to the use of the word 
“ of,” on page 5, after the word “act.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the word “of” be changed to the word “approved.” 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the word “ of” be changed to the word “ approved.” 
The Clerk will read the amendment proposed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweet: Page 5, line 4, amend by striking 
out the word “ of’ and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ approved.” 

The CHATRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


Sec. 6. The director shall establish a central office in the District of 
Columbia, and not more than 14 regional offices and such suboffices, not 
exceeding 50 in number, within the territory of the United States and 
its outlying possessions as may be deemed necessary by him and in 
the best interests of the work committed to the veterans’ bureau and 
to carry out the purposes of this act. Such regional offices may exer- 
cise such powers for hearing complaints and for examining, rating, 
and awarding compensation claims, granting medical, surgical, dental, 
and hospital care, convalescent care, and necessary and reasonable after 
care, making insurance awards, granting vocational training, and all 
other matters delegated to them by the director as could be performed 
lawfully under this act by the central office. ‘The suboffices shall have 
such powers as may be delegated to them by the director, except to 
make compensation and insurance awards and to grant vocational 
training. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I wish to propose an amend- 
ment. On page 5, line 15, after the word “powers,” insert the 
following: “as may be delegated to them by ‘the director.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Towa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ameudment offered by Mr. Swenr: Page 5, line 15, after the word 
“ powers,” insert “as may be delegated to them by the director.” 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. SWHET. I will say that during the time of the general 
debate the question arose as to whether or net the regional 
offices would have such power as may be delegated to them by 
the director. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is it contemplated by the gen- 
tleman’s amendment that we should give to the director the 
power to do that which at the bottom of page 5 we say shall 
not be done? By that I mean, does’ it include these words: 

Except to make compensation and insurance awards and to grant 
vocational training. 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to. the gentleman from Mississippi 
that that only applies to the suboffices. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is all the gentleman’s 
amendment is intended for? 

Mr. SWEET. My amendment applies to the regional offices. 
My amendment is after the word “powers,” in line 15. The 
same question has arisen as to whether or not the director has 
the right to delegate the powers to be exercised by the regional 
offices, and this amendment, as I believe, makes it clear that 
these regional offices shall have such powers as are enumerated 
in this section and such other powers as may be delegated to 
them by the director. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
I am in favor of it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. My understanding was that the committee 
meant to give these powers to the regional offices, not by dele- 
gation of ‘the director. 

Mr. SWEET. I am frank to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that I understeod at all times that these regional offices would 
have such powers as were delegated ‘to them by the director. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Then you do not want :to say affirmatively 
in the law that they shall have power to make the:> awards. 

Mr. SWEET. They are to have that power, and then in ad- 
dition to that, such other powers as may be delegated to them 
by the director. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, 
then it will say that the directer may do so and so. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. It is left to the director under 
this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. SWHET. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then under that amendment the director 
may confer on some regional offices the power to make final 
awards and withhold ‘that power from others. What I thought 
we wanted was to confer by law upon all of the regional offices 
the power to make final awards and such other powers as the 
director might delegate to them. 

Mr. LITTLE. If not, what is the use of having them? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentlenran’s amendment is adopted, 
it leaves it entirely to the director to determine whether some 
regional offices shall have this power and others not. Does the 
gentleman think that is wise? Ought we not to confer upon 
the regional offices the power to make these awards, without 
leaving it to the director? 

Mr. LITTLE. If not, what is the use of having them? 

Mr. QUIN. I should like to have the gentleman’s definition 
ef the word “may”—‘“ may exercise such powers.” Does 
not the gentleman think it ought to be “shall”? 

Mr. BRIGGS. If the power is given to them to do that, they 
will exercise it. 

Mr. LITTLE. I should like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
a question. 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment re- 


I have no objection to that. 


rted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has the floor, 
The Chair will submit the request at the conclusion of the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. FISH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from New York can not take 
the gentleman from ‘owa off his feet for a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Iowa has yielded to me 
for a question. I wish to ask him, if his amendment is adopted, 
the gentlemen who constitute these 14 tribunals will have no 
powers except those delegated to them by the director? 

Mr. SWHET. ‘That is true. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the director should not happen to delegate 
any powers to them, what would be the use of having these 
14 regional offices? They could not do anything. They could 
not accomplish anything. The purpose of the gentleman’s bill, 
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get speedier justice for these boys; 
and if these 14 regional offices have no right to give them 
justice, if everything has got to come up here to Washington 
for determination, what is the use of having the 14 regional 
offices? 

Mr. SWEET. There is no question that the director will 
establish these regional offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now submit the request 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu]. If there be no 
objection, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweet: Page 5, line 15, after the word 
* powers,” insert ‘‘as may be delegated to them by the director.” 

Mr. DENISON rose. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be heard against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENIson], a member of the committee. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word 
with reference to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Sweet]. The statute specifies—and we are not 
changing that language—that these regional offices may per- 
form any of the duties that may be performed by the central 
office, but we think that ought to be done under the direction 
or delegation of the director of the bureau. Now, I think that 
is a proper amendment. If you do not do that you are going 
to make every one of the 14 regional offices absolutely inde- 
pendent of the central office, and one of the regional offices 
may go ahead and perform certain acts, and if the director 
should raise an objection or attempt to get it corrected, the 
head of the regional office could say “‘ No; it shall stay as we 
have fixed it. We have our authority under the act of Con- 
gress and we are independent of the central office.” 

Now, gentlemen, I do not think we ought to have 14 veter- 
ans’ bureaus in this country independent of one another, 
We ought to have 14 regional offices, and all of them, to some 
extent, accountable to the central office. There ought to be 
some system. There ought to be one man at the head of all of 
them, and these 14 offices ought to operate under uniform regu- 
lations and directions of the director. 

Mr. JACOWAY. What is the use of having the regional 
offices at all, then? 

Mr. DENISON. For the very purposes specified in the act. 
It can not be the intention of Congress to establish 15 veterans’ 
bureaus, independent of each other. We must have some coor- 
dination and some responsibility to the central office. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why could not the purpose that gentlemen 
have in mind be served without the amendment of the gen- 
tieman from Iowa, by putting in, after the word “may” in 
line 15, the words “ under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the veterans’ bureau,” so that it will read, * Such 
regional officers may, under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the veterans’ bureau, exercise such powers for 
hearing complaints,” and so ‘forth. 

Mr. DENISON. That would suit me all right if that would 
accomplish the purpose I have expressed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand the purpose of the bill is to give 
the regional offices full power to act on men’s claims under 
such regulations as will bring a uniformity of action in the 
regional offices. 

Mr. DENISON. That is what we are trying to accomplish 
by the amendment, and any proper language that will accom- 
plish that purpose is agreeable to me. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The other provision puts it in the possession 
of the director, a power which, I think, is contrary to the pro- 
visions of the bill as reported and contrary to the wishes of 
the people. 

Mr. DENISON. It is my idea and, I think, the idea of the 
gentleman from Iowa also, that the regional offices shall have 
all the powers enumerated in the section, but that they shall 
exercise them under the directions and regulations issued by the 
director of the bureau. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman believe that this amend- 
ment gives the regional offices this power? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There must be some power in Washington 
to bring about uniformity of action in the regional offices. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; there ought to be one directing head 
to the bureau. 


as I under-tand it, is to 
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Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
my object in offering this amendment was to put it in such 
shape as would put it in accord, as I believe, with the ideas of 
our committee. . That is what I had in mind. If I have not met 
that, I am willing to have it amended. 

Mr. RAYBURN. ‘The intent was to give the regional offices 
these powers, and the only thing I am insisting on is that 
there shall be no language put in the bill that will take it away 
from them. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 14, strike out the sentence beginning on line 14 and 
ending on line 22, and insert in lieu thereof the following: Such 
regional offices shall, under the control of the director, have the 
power to hear complaints, to examine, rate, and award compensa- 
tion claims; to grant medical, surgical, dental, hospital, and conva- 
lescent care and necessary and reasonable after care; to make reason- 
able awards; to grant vocational training; and, if delegated to them 
by the director, may exercise such other powers as could be per- 
formed lawfully under this act by the central office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not a substitute to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. The gentleman from Iowa offered a simple 
amendment limited entirely to the amount of powers that may 
be exercised by the regional officers. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts offers a substitute which embodies a different sub- 
ject than that included in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. The gentleman’s amendment is not a substi- 
tute, but an entirely different proposition; it has no relevancy 
to the question before the House as to whether the purpose 
shall be limited to the authority delegated to the director. The 
amendment under consideration is of an entirely different char- 
acter than the proposition before the committee. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Chairman, I would like to suggest that to 
determine the propriety of the amendment offered in the nature 
of a substitute against the point of order raised the question 
for the Chair to determine is not the language of the proposed 
amendment in the determination of whether the language is in 
terms a substitute for the original amendment, but, rather, a 
determination of whether the idea of the substitute amendment 
is in reality a substitute more or less equivalent to the idea of 
the original amendment. With that test in mind, it seems to 
me that it is perfectly clear that my amendment is in order as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. The idea of the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
was to regulate the powers to be exercised by the regional 
officers under this bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa has one idea, namely, that the 
powers which ought to be exercised by the regional offices should 
be limited to the powers delegated to those offices by the direc- 
tor. The underlying idea of the amendment which is offered 
as a substitute is identical, with one qualification, and that 
qualification is that I think the regional offices ought to be ex- 
ercised automatically and without delegation of certain funda- 
mental powers which are enumerated both in the bill and in my 
amendment. In other words, the issue is an extremely narrow 
one, as far as the substance is concerned, although I am will- 
ing to admit, if it is material, that the language of my amend- 
ment is more voluminous than the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman contend that if the 
amendment under consideration was that suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the powers should be under such regu- 
lations as the directot may prescribe, that the gentleman’s 
amendment would be in the nature of a substitute? The gentle- 
man will have due time to offer his amendment after the com- 
mittee has acted on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa. The gentleman’s amendment is not a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. ROGERS. I can only repeat what I have already said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa perfects the text with re- 
spect to two propositions. It strikes out no language in the 
text, but the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
strikes out all of the text beginning with the sentence begin- 
ning on line 14 down to line 22. It amends the text of the Dill 
in many particulars not touched at all by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. The Chair thinks that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts is not a substi- 
tute, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the Sweet amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substitute, 








The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is reeognized 
in cpposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment, 
as I understand it, is te give more speedy justice to the sol- 
diers. If it does that, it is a good thing; if it does not, the bill 
is no good. They begin by fixing a seheme by which they es- 
tablish 14 places over the country where the soldier can go 
and get a final conclusion whether one is right without going 
to Washington, and I may say in confidence to you that the 
gentleman is going to withdraw his amendment, so that it will 
stand just as printed. He can go to 14 different places and 
get a decision under this bill, as it will be as soon as my friend 
withdraws this amendment. As it is now he has to come here. 
That gives the man that much better opportunity to have a 
decision. He has 14 places where he can get a decision. You 
have 50 substations, so to speak, one in every State, in addition 
to that, and you give them some powers, but you do not give 
them enough. What is the use of having them? You say in 
the bill not as originally drawn, but as it has been changed by 
the committee, that these substations can not decide as to com- 
pensation, can not decide as to insurance, and can not decide as 
to vocational rehabilitation. How will the bill stand when 
the gentleman withdraws the amendment? You will have 50 
places where you might as well have final decisions as not, 
and yet the man has to be sent to one of 14 places, perhaps a 
thousand miles from him. He may just as well come to Wash- 
ington and be done with it. There is no use of fixing a lot 
of substations, 50 of them, unless you are going to have them 
accomplish something. If you will give to each one of them 
the right to hear evidence, which they have now 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Why did the committee put in the language in 
respect. to their powers, except ‘as to making compensation, 
insurance awards, and granting vocational training? Why did 
they take that power away from those suboffices? 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not know why they made that mistake. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman is not a member of the committee? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. 

Mr, QUIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The limitation on the sub- 
offices is not a limitation on the bureau of regional offices. 

Mr. LITTLE. I know it is not, and it should not be on the 
suboffices either. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The committee were wholly 
agreed that the suboffices should not have those three powers. 

Mr. LITTLE. The bill was drawn the other way. It gave 
to the suboffices the right to make compensation and insurance 
awards and grant vocational training, but the committee has 
changed it, and they are wrong. We all make mistakes, how- 
ever. If you are going to compel a soldier to depend upon 14 
places that he can not get to, you may as well have him come 
here. If he is a thousand miles away from one of the 14 sta- 
tions, he may just as well be sent to Washington. He will not 
have a Congressman at any one of these 14 stations to take care 
of him. He had better have one place at Washington where he 
has a friend at court who can go down and attend to his busi- 
ness. If you will give the 50 stations the right to make awards, 
as the bill originally intended, the boy can present his evidence, 
and, if necessary, he can go to the substation or he can have a 
lawyer at home go up there, and he can have somebody to pro- 
tect him, or if you leave it as it is here at Washington, his Con- 
gressman will have to do it; but scatter the matter around to 
14 different places, where he will be as far fronr some of them 
as he will from Washington, and you will have no improvement. 
I want to have read in my time for information the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment in his time. 

Mr. LITTLE. 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
read for information. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LirtLe: Page 5, lines 23 and 24, after 
= uo * director,” strike out the comma and the words in lines 23 
and 24. 

Mr. LITTLE. That will leave the power as originally in- 
tended in those 50 substations, giving them the power to pass 
@v a man’s rights. 


The gentleman is not offering this amend- 
No; I want to have it read for information in 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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Mr. LAYTON. Unless the suboffices have that right to final 
adjudication, what is the use of it? 

Mr. LITTLE. There is no use for them at all. 

Mr. LAYTON. Who will confirm their findings? 

Mr. LITTLE. They will have the right to hear complaints, 
te pass on claims and to decide on them, but as it is proposed 
you want to have them send up the evidence to the 14 different 
stations. They can examine the compensation claims, and 
then they have to go to these 14 stations to be heard. The 14 
stations will not have the original evidence before them, but 
they will just have a transcript of the lower court, and a man 
who has not seen the case will have to decide it on the record. 
It is much better to let the lower court, the 50, pass on their 
own hearings. If they do so the claimants will secure rapid 
decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
eeed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. This is the main point of this whole bill. If 
this section does not turn out properly your bill does not amount 
to a row of pins. It all turns on this parti@ilar section, on the 
point that we have been discussing. If you put this through as 
it now stands, you will have 50 substations that will hear all 
of the evidence and then check it up to one of the 14 to decide. 
It is better for the original 50 to decide. 

If you are going to have it sent up to the 14, you may just 
as well have it sent here where the boy can have a chance to be 
heard through some friend at court. I hope the House wil: 
consider this amendment of mine very carefully, if I can get 
your patience, because this is extremely important. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Is it the gentleman’s contention 
now that if his amendment, which has been read for informa- 
tion, should prevail, the 50 suboffices would pass finally on these 
questions? 

Mr. LITTLE. Just the same as the regional people would do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Then, if that be true, what use 
would you have for the regional offices? 

Mr, LITTLE. I do not know. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I thought the purpose of this law 
was to get rid of the red tape, or as much of it as possible. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what I am trying to do. Cut them out 
if you want to. There is no use building up 50 substations and 
going to this expense unless we utilize them and use the evi- 
dence they get. If you are going to have 14 places scattered 
around far from the boy, you had better let it stand just as it 
is and let the Congressman take care of him. Such methods 
will not improve his opportunities. If the plan purposed by 
this bill is a good one, there should be in a every State a tri- 
bunal which should hear and decide and avoid delays by sending 
the evidence to some of 14 points far from the claimant. If 
it is finally decided at a distance, you will save time by forward- 
ing the facts proven to Washington, where his Congressman 
may aid the soldier. You can not help him at some “ regional” 
center like St. Louis, Kansas City, or Boston. This is a fine 
bill, but a flaw in this section 6 will deprive it of all utility. 
This section is the hinge on which the whole proposition swings. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
Sweet amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, lime 15, after the word “may,” add the following: “ Under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the director.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, the substitute offered will not 
take away from the regional organization the power to make 
compensation and insurance awards, but will give the director 
power to make such rules and regulations as to prescribe uni- 
formity and otherwise direct their activities. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
I am in hearty favor with the thought the gentleman has in 
mind, but has the gentleman considered the significance of the 
word “ such” in line 15? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I did. 

Mr. BURTNESS. “Sach regional offices may exercise such 
powers.” Why is the word “such” used there, unless you have 
to follow it up—— 

Mr. BRIGGS. The powers are designated in the preceding 
sentence to that very section, and it is only under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe. 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


































































Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to ask if that would not be 
construed, “such regional offices may exercise such powers by 
hearing complaints,” and so forth, and all other matters dele- 
gated to them by the director? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think the powers are sufficiently specified 
as to indicate what shall be exercised under rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the director. If the gentleman 
will recall, there was an early section of the bill, I think sec- 
tion 3, where there was a general designation that the director 
shall have the power to prescribe such rules and regulations 
for carrying out the purposes of the act, and some confusion 
arose as to whether it would apply in this case to regional 
boards, and it was for that purpose that I understood the chair- 
man of the subcommittee offered the proposed amendment. It 
went further than that, it seems to me, because it took away 
the final power, and now it seems to me to have no power at all, 
This keeps the power in the regional organization subject to 
such rules and regulations as the director may prescribe. 

Mr. SWEET. I wish to say I believe the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is better than my amendment, and as far as I am con- 
cerned I am willing to accept the substitute. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Does not that involve a change of language 
a little farther down? I think the amendment does carry out 
the purpose in min, but it may be necessary to change a word 
or two farther down in order to be harmonious. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the 
amendment nominally. Gentlemen of the committee, I regard 
this as a very important matter, and in order that hereafter 
there may be no possible confusion as to the purpose of the 
House in passing this legislation I want to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee this question: You are providing here for 
one central office in Washington? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If this bill passes as amended by the 
gentleman from Texas a soldier in Alabama, for instance, if 
he desired to exercise that discretion, could file his claim for 
compensation directly with the central office in Washington. 
Is that true? 

Mr, SWEET. Or the regional office, or suboffice. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And if he exercises that discretion, the 
central office in Washington has the plenary and final jurisdic- 
tion until concluded. He could not take it back to Alabama 
after he had filed it in Washington? 

Mr. SWEET. The situation will be this, as I regard it: It 
will be under the direction and supervision of the direcior, 
and consequently the soldier would be required to have his 
case determined at the regional office or at the suboffice, or 
wherever it may be, under rules and regulations prescribed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, under the gentleman’s construction 
it makes it mandatory in its last analysis. He can not file his 
application with the regional director. Is that true? 

Mr. SWEET. It might turn out that way, although as I view 
it he can file his application with a suboffice, a regional office, 
or in Washington. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let us take a concrete case in order to 
have a clear understanding cf this matter. Suppose an Ala- 
bama Soldier files his claim at Montgomery in the event an 
office were established there. Under this bill will that office 
have absclute and plenary power to consider all phases of the 
evidence and finally dispose of this claim? 

Mr. SWEET. If it is a regional office; yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Without any supervision or review what- 
ever from the central office in Washington? 

Mr. SWEET. He will have the right of appeal if he does not 
get what he deems is just. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Suppose the regicnal office at Montgomery 
misconstrues the law or puts too liberal an interpretation on the 
law or is too restricted in its construction of the law, what 
does the general office in Washington do with reference to that 
office 

Mr. SWEET. It operates under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the director, and it is up to him to ad- 
minister this law equitably and justly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has said the suboffices 
have final and arbitrary power. 

Mr. SWEET. I said regional offices. 
had final and arbitrary power. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What kind of power have they, then? 

Mr. SWEET. They can determine upon awards as to com- 
pensation and insurance, and granting vocational training, and 
the like of that, and if a party is aggrieved he can make appeal 
here to the Washington office. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do you make provision for that? 

Mr. SWEET. A provision will be made under the rules and 
regulations of the director. 





I did not say that they 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. It is not prescribed in the bill? 

Mr. SWEET. It is not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to express a good deal of anxiety, 
I will say very frankly, as to the practical administration of 
this bill under those circumstances. I very seriously doubt the 
wisdom, although it might make for some expediency in the ad- 
ministration of these claims, to withdraw the restraining end 
of the central administration here in Washington absolutely and 
turn it over to the arbitrary decision of the regional offices. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not find anything in this sec- 
tion that would give them that arbitrary power, unless the 
director made such rules and regulations as would entitle them 
to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The chairman of the committee says that 
is the purpose of the committee, and that is the reason I am 
raising this question. 

Mr. SWEET. Now, if the gentleman has misunderstood me, 
let me say this. This is what I said, namely, that at these 
regional offices they will have the right to pass upon compensa- 
tion and insurance claims; that is, to make the awards, and 
they will also have authority to grant vocational training, and 
that will be subject to review at the Washington office. In addi- 
tion to that, I call his attention to section 2, which says: 


The director, subject to the general direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall administer, execute, and enforce the provisions of this 
act, and for that purpose shall have full power and authority to make 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
but which are necessary or appropriate to carry out its purposes, and 
shall decide all questions arising under this act except as otherwise 


provided herein. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then that means that the powers are not 
conferred upon these regional offices that the gentleman alleges 
are conferred upon them, to wit, that they have arbitrary and 
final jurisdiction to settle and determine this question? 

Mr. SWEET. I have denied that twice. I have not said they 
have arbitrary power. The gentleman puts that in my statement. 
I said that they have 2 right to pass upon them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What does that mean? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWEET. ‘To pass upon it; but not arbitrarily. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
te proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWEET. To answer the gentleman’s question, I wouid 
say that they do not pass upon it arbitrarily but under proper 
rules and regulations prescribed by the director. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then they have no absolute and definite 
power to determine the merits of the case? 

Mr. SWEET. They determine them except in cases where 
they have been appealed as provided under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the director. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Now, that is the information I want to 
get. In the last analysis the central office is not surrendering 
its supervision? 

Mr. SWEET. It is not. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It is bringing about an invitation to appeal 
these cases, and ultimately it is going to cause more delay. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
half of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bricas]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment. Have 
I the floor? 7 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment that is in order. 

Mr. LITTLE. I moved to strike out the last half of the last 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lirtie to the substitute offered by Mr. 


BRIGGS : 
Strike out the last half of the substitute. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to attract the attention, 
in this connection, of the gentleman from Iowa to the language, 
which seems to me to dispose of the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. This bill says: 

Such regional officers may exercise such powers as may be per- 
formed lawfully under this act by the central office. 

There is some confusion now on this floor as to just what the 
committee means. But the language is susceptible of the 
interpretation that the regional officials can come to a final 
conclusion. If so, we relieve the certral office of much of its 
labor and expedite the claims of the soldiers. If every case 
must come to Washington for final determination we will lose 


time, not gain, 


[After a pause.] The 


If the gentleman has offered an amend- 
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If this bill passes in its present form, each regional office 
shall exercise such powers as could be performed lawfully 
under this act by the central office, and that is what it says. I 
take it that that means just what it says; that these regional 
institutions can do anything that the central office could do, 
which means that they could issue regulations, too. I expect 
that is what it means, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. In just one minute. It is true that the 
central office is given power to issue regulations. It says so. 
But that is not all. It says they shall issue such regulations as 
shall not be inconsistent with the law. The bill apparently 
says the regional office shall have all the powers the central 
office has, and to prescribe regulations would be inconsistent 
with the law; so that when you come ‘down to the finish 
it means that the regional powers can settle the whole thing. 
There seems no escape from it. As this bill provides now, the 
courts will probably hold that the regional powers have ultimate 
and absolute authority—arbitrary, the gentleman says. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Why does the gentleman want to amend it if 
they have that? I think they ought to have that power. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will withdraw my amendment, having ex- 
pressed my views on the subject. My amendment was a pro 
forma amendment, anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa, as amended by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, I sent an 
amendment to the Clerk’s desk a moment ago that I would like 
to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAnp of Indiana: Page 5, line 10, after 


the word “ exceeding,” strike out the word “ fifty’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ one hundred and forty.” 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to increase the number of suboffices. Suboffices, 
as I understand it, will have no powers of consequence in ad- 
ministering the law. They are more for the purpose of getting 
the wounded soldier in touch with the bureau than anything 
else. At present the Vocational Education Board have about 
140 substations. They have three in Indiana. The district 
office is at Cincinnati, Ohio. They have 14 general regional 
offices, and Cincinnati is one of these offices, and we are sup- 
plied from that center. We have a suboflice at Evansville, one 
at Indianapolis, and one at South Bend, Ind. 

If this bill becomes the law as it is written, we will have 
only 50 suboffices, and we could only possibly have but one 
suboffice in Indiana, and probably one in Illinois, with the | 
result that a boy in Evansville, for example, would have to 
travel two or three hundred miles if he wanted to get in per- 
sonal contact with the bureau. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. What is the difference in the powers that the 
suboffices have now as compared with what the offices wili 
have under this bill? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Probably they have more power 
under the vocational board at the present time than they would 
have under this law. This law specifically provides that they 


Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 


asks unani- 
Is there objection? 


report the amendment 





shall not have certain powers. 

In Indiana we have now three places where our boys can go 
to get information as to what they can have and what they are 
entitled to and where they can go to get it. Under this law we 
shall have but one substation in Indiana. The main regional | 
office will be in Cincinnati, probably, and this is too far away 
to help much. We ought at least to have as many suboflices | 
under this great bureau as we have to-day under the vocational | 
boaxd. 

Mr. QUIN. Suppose the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas {Mr. Lirrrte] is adopted. Then how about the limita- 
tion of the number? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not think we should do away 
with the regional offices in favor of the suboffices. In my opin- 


| did repeal that legislation just a few years ago. 
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ion the suboffices will be merely places for getting information 
and for getting positions after taking training and not places 
for the adjudication of the claims. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. ‘The suboffices have not the power of adjudi- 
cation and determining vocational training? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. No; I do not think they ought to 
have that power; but we should have a number of suboffices 
where the boys can get in touch with the proper authorities. If 
we have only 50 suboffices where we now have 140, we will be 
taking the boys farther away from the benefits of the act than 
they already are. We have been talking about bringing the 
office closer to the soldier, Let us act accordingly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The existence of 140 suboffices was only 
correct with relation to the vocational board. The Bureau of 
War Risk has no suboffices at all; neither has the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Some of the functions of the War 
Risk and the Public Health are located with the 14 regional 
offices now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the committee thought that as between 
the 140 which the vocational board has and the none possessed 
by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 50 would be enough. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. You thought if they had more 
duties to perform they ought to have fewer offices? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; not at all. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I think if you have more duties you 
ought to have more offices; and since you are iaking in all the 
activities in which the soldier boys are interested, I feel that 
you ought to bring them nearer together and have more or at 
least as many Ssuboflices than you have had under the voca- 
tional board. é 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bureau never has asked for any such 
number. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The vocational board asked for 
them, and the boys are getting in touch with them, and now 
you are taking them away and cutting them down to 50. We 
need them. This is a big proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The law will not prevent suboffices being 
scattered out all over the country. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Only 50. An average of one to a 
State. But the boys do not know where they are. Let us have 
an office where the boy will know where it is, and where he 
will not have to travel 500 miles to get the information he 
wants. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They would have to establish one in every 
county under the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. We already have three in Indiana, 
but not one in every county. Why not have them under this 
bill? The benefits under this law mean more than compensa- 
tions or pensions; it means training and procuring employment 
after training. We never had this problem put up to us until 
after the World War. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think from the study I have 
been able to give this bill that it contains a great deal of neces- 








| sary legislation; I fear it contains some legislation that will 


not be beneficial. As the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WINSLOW] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweet] know, I 
have always had some question with regard to this provision. 
Instead of increasing the number of these suboffices, I doubt 
the wisdom of creating any, and feel that we are not going to 
get the benefit from them that the committee feel the soldiers 


| will receive through them. 


After the Civil War Congress by legislation created 18 pen- 


| sion agencies throughout the United States to distribute the 


pensions; these agents had other duties also. Twenty years 
ago, after repeated reports from the Secretary of the Interior, 
a fight was begun to eliminate those pension agencies. Secre- 
tary Garfield reported that a saving of $350,000 a year could 
be made by the abolition of those offices without any detriment 
to the service or delay in the distribution of the pensions, yet 
nothing was done. That fight continued year after year, and 
after it had continued for 15 years or more Congress finally 
The repeal 
was followed by an administration of the act that reduced ex- 
penditures $225,000 a year, and the pensioners received their 
pensions more promptly than they ever had before. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. In just a minute. These offices were political 
offices pure and simple. There was one in my State. There was 
one in nearly. every Northern State. They were looked upon 
as political offices. Now, I shall not offer any amendment 
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here, and I only rise to express my fear that these offices will 
be political offices. When Mr. Cholmeley-Jones came before the 
Comuittee on Appropriations and asked for the creation of these 
offices he said he felt that these would grow into political offices, 
and that he had no opposition to fixing the time when they 
should be abolished. My recollection is that he suggested either 
three or perhaps five years. It was a very short time. Now, I 
shall not offer any amendment. May I suggest to gentlemen, 
however, who have studied this matter and given it a great deal 
more thought than I have, if now is not the time to place some 
limit when these regional offices and these suboffices shall be 
abolished ; for after the compensation has been fixed, when the 
question of vocational education is behind us, and those prob- 
lems are out of the way, then let the law be administered from 
Washington. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. With reference to the pension law, 
the gentleman knows that those agencies were branch offices for 
the payment of pensions. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that was largely the case. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They were not for purposes of ad- 
judication at all. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; to some extent. The examiners went out 
fronr those agencies and examined the pensioners. Under the 
law there was a board of examiners, composed—in part, at 
least—of physicians, and when a pensioner made application 
for a pension or for an increase of pension and he lived in a 
certain district the information was sent to the pension agent 
in that district and then some of the work was done there. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That was long after the pension 
business had been established and after the soldier had got in 
touch with the Federal Government. 

Mr. GOOD. These soldiers are in touch with the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Not all of them; you have new 
ones every day. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to cupple- 
ment what the gentleman from Iowa says—the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a bill four times befere they could get that 
legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know what lintitation ought te go on 
here, but I am pretty well satisfied in my own mind and the 
former Director of the War Risk Bureau was satisfied that it 
ought not te be a general law extending fer all time. 

[The time of Mr. Goop having expired, by unanimous consent 
he was given five minutes more.] 

Mr. GOOD. I wondered if we could not by limitation here 
fix the time when these offices should go out of existence, 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BEEDY. We had our attention called recently to some 
activities of the local boards, and I notice that we have one of 
these boards in the State of Maine. The duties of the local 
boards are entirely different from those given the regional 
boards under the new act. Would the gentleman or the com- 
mittee object to an amendment to limit the number of local 
offices to such as the director might find best adapted to the 
efficiency of the bureau? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, I am not in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. Has the gentleman any idea of what the effect 
would be on these communities which have only one local office 
if this was adopted in the present form? 

Mr. GOOD. I have not any opinion on that subject that 
would be worth anything. Now, in regard to the salaries paid 
to the officers, you have 14 regional offices and 50 suboffices, with 
no limit as to salary? 

Mr. SWEET. Nothing more than that we provide that the 
provisions in the appropriation bill restricting salaries shall 
prevail. 

Mr. GOOD. That is for next year only; when this comes up 
next year for appropriation for the following year, if a Member 
of the House wanted to offer an amendment appropriating 
$10,000 for the salary of the regional officers that would be in 
order. 

Mr. SWEET. Of course, the whole matter of salaries would 
be under the direetor of the bureau. 

Mr. GOOD. No; that would be within the discretion of 
Congress, I take it. The director will only estimate for the ap- 
propriation, but Congress must grant the money. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true; but probably when the matter is 
taken up again there would be some legislation in regard to 
salaries. In other words, it is the thought of the committee that 
in the first instance, organizing the bureau, we are unable to 
give the number of sections, the number of divisions, the number 
that will necessarily be employed, what the reasonable salaries 
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are to be; and so that is left largely to the discretion of the 
director; but we did not waive the provision put in the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I ean well understand how a committee intrusted 
with legislation of this kind is up in the air, so to speak, in de- 
termining what the salaries should be, but it seems to me that 
there ought to be some limitation, if possible, and it is better 
to fix salaries first than to let the men fix them. I have some 
fears about this particular part of the bill. I am afraid that 
you are creating a political machine that you are never going 
to get rid of unless you put in the act itself a provision that 
these regional offices shall cease to exist after a period of, say, 
5 or 10 years at the most, or fix some limitation. Forty years 
after the close of the Civil War we had engrafted on the Gov- 
ernment a political machine that cost us $225,000 a year, and 
former Secretary Garfield said it was costing $850,000 a year. 
I am not going to offer an amendment, but I suggest it for 
what it is worth, whether it would not be wise now to put a 
provision in this bill that the regional offices shall cease to 
exist after a period of 5 or 10 years. It seems to me that is a 
reasonable limitation. If you do not do something like this, I 
say to you that I fear you will not get rid of them for the next 
50 years. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That would not prevent their extension 
if Congress thought it was necessary. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; but the trouble is that when you once 
create a political machine you will not get the Senate to abol- 
ish it. The Senator from your State will appoint the regional 
officers and the Members of the House will have nothing to say. 
You give a Senator a political office and you have got to take 
it away from him with instruments if you get it away from 
him at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word of the amendment. I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by my colleague from Indiana increasing 
the number of suboffices to 140. I have considerable sym- 
pathy with the suggestion offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] that a time limit be put on the decentraliza- 
tion, and as far as I am personally concerned—and I know some 
members of the committee seem to feel the same way—there 
would be no objection to limiting the duration of the life of 
these offices. 

When it comes to the question of how many suboffices: shall 
be created for this bill, we have two conflicting principles. 
One is the idea of bringing the activity as near as possible 
to the soldier. Of course, that is a very desirable thing. The 
other is the creating of only such number of tribunals or sub- 
offices as shall be consistent with giving careful consideration 
of the interests of the soldier. We have a number of suboflices, 
so far as vocational training is concerned. We do not have a 
great number of suboffices so far as the activities of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance are concerned. We have not any pro- 
vided by law, but there are some subdivisions of that office. 
We have still a less number so far as the Publie Health offices 
are concerned. We have combined those three activities. Shall 
we give 140 suboflices so as to give 140 tribunals that shall be 
acting for the Bureau of War Risk Insurance? 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. I should like to know where, with reference to 
tlie States, each one of these 50 offiees will be located? Will 
there be one in each State in:the Union? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is a matter of detail that we 
leave to the director. The act does not locate the suboflices. 
Gentlemen, I think it is very important that these suboffices be 
not inereased to such great degree that they will not be re- 
sponsible positions. We have 14 regional bureaus—— 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. What does the gentleman mean by 
“responsible positions”? You do not give them any power in 
the bill. It is only what is delegated by the director. The 
bill does not give them any power. What power are you going 
to give them except to be an office for the boy to get in touch 
with? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. These suboflices have entire juris- 
diction of everything that shall be delegated to them by the 
director except the power to make compensation and insurance 
awards and grant vocational training. They have complete 
power so far as hospitalization is concerned; they have com- 
plete power in those matters which require speedy action. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Tney may be given complete 
power. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. They may be given ‘complete 
power. We have undertaken to create an organizatton here, 
putting the matters of detail im respect to the organization in 
the hands of the director of the veterans’ bureau and. letting 
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him work out the entire matter. We have not undertaken to 

hamper him in fixing the different powers and duties in the law, 

except as to the regional board. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it not true that under this provision the 
suboflice couid be given power to rate the degree of disability of 
the applicant? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
tion is concerned, yes. 
award. 

Mr. HUSTED. They could not make the award, but they 
could rate the degree of disability ? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not knew just what would 
be included in that technical term, but they could take any step 
delegated to them that is not included in the making of a com- 
pensation award. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the bill 
we are now considering is exactly contrary to what it is claimed 
to be. The title of the bill says it is to improve facilities, yet 
you are cutting the suboffices to 50 where there are 140 actually 
used and nine more authorized, and yet you say you are im- 
proving facilities. You are not enacting the bill that the 
soldiers asked for, and you know it. Every soldier and every 
soldier organization in the country is opposed to this bill as it 
stands here to-day. You can not find one organization that will 
tell you it is in favor of this bill. Here is a letter from the com- 
mander and telegrams are coming to-day from the assistant 
department commander, the head of the Red Cross, and others, 
all of them saying that this section 6 is worse than no bill at 
all, and that is the kind of a bill that you are undertaking to 
put through. You are cutting down these offices and taking 
away the jurisdiction they have to-day. Look at the different 
cities. Eleven States have more offices than are created under 
this bill, lacking one. Are you going to put one in Texas and 
send the people across that great State, where they have nine 
to-day? Is that what the Texas boys want? And yet you say 
you are improving these facilities. It only takes 24 hours to 
pass a claim in one of these suboffices to-day and have it com- 
pleted. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Not at this time; maybe when I get through. 
I am going to ask to read some of these telegrams that have 
come to-day on this subject, signed by people that you stated 
here two or three days ago were satisfied. I say to you that 
they are beginning to learn, and by day after to-morrow morn- 
ing you will have telegrams from all parts of the country, 
from the department commanders, saying that this is not the 
bill that they recommended. You are making it worse than it 
was before. Eight hundred and twenty-seven are taking train- 
ing in Cleveland alone. Are you going to take the office away 
from them? ‘To-day there are five officers in Ohio; the head- 
quarters are at Cincinnati, but no one is complaining. And 
there is one suboffice in Toledo that is doing a good business, 
one at Columbus, and one at Dayton. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Not now; not until I read these figures. The 
eligible list is 914. One thousand nine hundred and seventy in 
the city of Cleveland alone are entitled to this training. Yet 
you are going to take this office away from them and send 
them down across the State. I say to you that that is not 
improving facilities—not much. 

Gentlemen, I can not find a single commander in the United 
States to-day who favors this bill, not one. I am going to read 
one telegram—there are perhaps two or three more which I 
would like to read—which I received this morning: 


So far as making a recommenda- 
They can not make a compensation 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


The Sweet bill (1. R. No. 3) will be relief to long-suffering disabled 
veterans only if the principle involved in section 6 as originally drawn 
is carried out. If passed with section 6 as amended by committee, 
2-year fight for .disabled will have been in vain. On behalf of the 
American Legion of Ohio, I urge you to support Sweet bill with section 
G6 as originally drawn. 

That is signed by J. R. MceQui 
Ohio. 

Mr. McSWAIN. 
amendment No. 6? 

Mr. NORTON. I have a copy of it right here. 
original section 6—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


vo 
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department commander of 


Will the gentleman explain the original 


Here is the 


[After a pause.] The 


| 
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Mr. NORTON. This is section 6 as originally drawn. 
since been changed: 

Sec. 6. The director shall establish a central office in Washington, 
D. C., and not more than 14 regional offices and such suboffices within 
the territory of the United States and its outlying possessions as may 
be deemed necessary by him and in the best interests of the work com- 
mitted to the veterans’ bureau and to carry out the purposes of this 
act. Any such regional office or suboffice may exercise such powers, 
including the establishment of agencies for hearing complaints and for 
examining, rating. and awarding compensation claims, granting medi- 
cal, surgical, dental, and hospital care, convalescence care, insurance 
awards, pension awards, and all other matters delegated to these agen- 
cies by the director as could be performed lawfully under this act by 
the central office. 

Now, here is what they say right after this. I am quoting 
from a letter from the office of the national commander of the 
American Legion under date of June 1, 1921: 

This section was reported favorably by the subcommittee, but 
amended by the Committee of the Whole in the following language : 

“Except to make compensation and insurance awards and grant voca- 
tional training.” 

It did not cut them to 50, but it gave these powers, and they 
want the powers they practically have to-day. And the last 
paragraph of the letter of the national commander says: 

On behalf of the American Legion, which for two years has labored 
unceasingly to relieve the disabled, I urge upon every Member of the 
Congress his support of section 6 of H. R. 3 as originally drawn. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NORTON. I will. : 

Mr. BEGG. I want to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 
giving the regional director unlimited authority to establish as 
many departmental offices as he chooses? For instance, under 
the resolution he can put one in every county of the United 
States if he se desires. 

Mr. NORTON. I will say this: That the regional director is 
supposed to be a man knowing what is right, and I do not sup- 
pose he would do what was wrong, and he is in a far better 
position to determine what is needed in his district than the 
Members of Congress here in Washington. Now, in regard to 
the speech made a moment ago about the old, disabled soldiers, 
of course some consider it unfortunate that it did not cover the 
southern soldiers. I would like to know what man here on 
this side was or is opposed to the pensions that have been 
granted to the old soldiers. Where is the man who will say 
that now? I am in favor of the money that has been expended 
that way. I want this money now expended with northern sol- 
diers and southern soldiers alike. Why, you told these men 
when they went to war that you would see to it that you would 
make them whole. Why, money does not count with these arm- 
less and legless men. I want to say to you, gentlemen, the time 
has not come when we should cut down these offices. I had an 
amendment providing that they should continue for three years, 
and at the end of three years all of this, practically, will be 
over as far as these different parties who have been injured 
and vocational education are concerned. You have only got 
three years to look after these boys, and it was only a mighty 
short time ago when you were saying, “ Boys, go to the front; 
we will see that you are taken care of when you come back.” 
How many are doing it to-day? Now, not only the soldier or- 
ganizations but the Red Cross are opposed to this change in 
section 6. Here is a telegram, signed by Col. D. H. Pond, Cleve- 
land Red Cross, saying that they do not want this amendment 
as it is put in here. Gentlemen, you are spending millions, and 
if you comply with the wishes of those who defended the coun- 
try you will never regret it, because in the future it will speak 
for you. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee do 





It has 


now rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 


resumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 


6611, 


and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS——-CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the House dispense with business under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule to-morrow. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































mous consent that the House dispense with the business in 
order under Calendar Wednesday rule to-morrow. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to object. 
I do not want to interfere with the procedure of the House, 
but I hope we will soon have an opportunity to take up some 
matters from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
Mr. MONDELL. Next week. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Only on Monday the argument was made 
that because the committee was soon to be reached we were 


not to have our day in court. 
Mr. BLAND of Indiana. What business is it proposed to take 
up to-morrow instead of Calendar Wednesday business? 
Mr. MONDELL. To continue the bill now before the House. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 
COLORADO FLOOD SUFFERERS, 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the House has heard with profound 
regret of the disaster that recently took place in Colorado, and 
I desire to ask unanimous consent for the present censideration 


of the following resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 


mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 

which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) for the relief of sufferers in Colorado 
from the flood due to the overflow of the Arkansas River and its 
tributaries. 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to take such temporary sanitary measures as he may deem 
necessary and to furnish subsistence and quartermaster supplies belong- 
ing to the Military Establishment and available, and issue the same to 
such destitute persons in Colorado as have been rendered horaeless or 
are in needy circumstances as a result of the recent flood due to the 
overflow of the Arkansas River and its tributaries, and in executing 
this joint resolution the Secretary of War is directed so far as possibie 
to cooperate with the authorities of the State of Colorado and the 
mayors of such cities on the Arkansas River or its tributaries as may 
have sustained damages. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not do so, I would like to ask a question. I would like 
to ask the distinguished gentleman if the governor of this State 
has sent a formal request to the War Department or any other 
department for this assistanee? I understand it is customary in 


cases of this kind to present such a request. 

Mr. KAHN. It is not customary, so far as I know. I happen 
to represent the city of San Francisco. I was here in 1906, when 
that city was overwhelmed by earthquake and fire, and Con- 
gress, without any request on the part of the governor, imme- 
diately passed resolutions of this kind. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. I would like to say to the gentile- 
man that the governor has made the request of those here in 
Congress, and elsewhere in the Government, for a larger amount 
of assistance than we are asking for here. 

I have received telegrams from fhose in authority in Pueblo 
telling of their desperate condition and asking for substantial 
aid. This measure will be helpful, but dees not afford all the 
relief that this devastated section is in need of. The telegrams 


from Pueblo are as follows: 
Poms_o, CoLo., June 6, 1921. 
Guy U. Harpy, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

Late estimates of total yeas and crop damage between Canon 
City and State line is from fifteen to twenty million dollars. Damage in 
Pueblo, city and county alone, will total six to eight million idlonn. 
Federal Government e -——— millions of dollars to improve and repair 
leyees in all sections country. We now ask Federal Government to 
appropriate sum of $5,000,000, of which the sum of $2,000,000 may be 
immediately available, for purposes of repairing and improving Arkansas 
River and Fountain River levees and removing débris from cities dam- 
aged, of which Pueblo should have at least one and a half million 
dollars immediately. Impossible to ascertain loss of life, owing to 
impossibility of removing débris without great financial assistance, but 
Pueblo alone will show several hundred people drowned when débris is 


removed. 
James L. Lovern, 

President ~~ Council. 

Frank 8. Hoac, 
Chairman Levee R ir Committee. 

E. ITHERS, 
President Pueblo Water Works. 

K. McHarc, 
President Arkansas Valley Ditch Association. 


7 PUEBLO, CoLo., June 6, 1921. 


Guy U. Harpy, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

To-day’s developments, including the current fleeds, make former 
estimates to you very conservative. We need help at once. Would 
suggest Federal investigator at once. 

James L. Lovern, 
President City Council. 
Frank S. Hoaa, 
Chairman = ee Repair Committee. 
EK. E. WitHszrs, 
President Pueblo Water Works. 
Cc. K. McHare, 
President Arkansas Valley Ditch Association. 


Mr. KAHN. I will say further for the benefit of ‘the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brcc] that I am under the impression 
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that the War Department is already doing some of this work, 


en account of the acute condition that exists there. Of course, 
unless we pass some resolution of this kind, I take it that the 
officials might be: impeached for violating the law. But I 
think it has always been customary for Congress, upon the 
happening of a great disaster of this kind, to pass this sort of 
a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KAHN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] may have two days 
in which to present minority views on the peace resolution. I 
make this request in accordance with an arrangement between 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porrrer] and the gentle- 


man from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. We hope to take up the peace resolution day 
after to-morrow. Will this interfere with the consideration 
of it? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fxoop] 
understands that it is the plan of the House to take up the peace 
resolution on Thursday, and I think there will be no disposition 
en his part to delay the consideration of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sure there will be no disposition to 
delay, but on a former occasion, where permission was granted 
to file minority views, it was urged later that that time had not 
fully expired, and that therefore it was not proper to take the 
matter up for consideration. With the understanding that 
there will be no objection to taking the peace resolution up 
should we reach it day after to-morrow, I would have no objec- 
tion to the granting of the request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the purpose of the gentleman from 
Wyoming to call up the peace resolution whether we finish the 
bill under consideration or not? 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope we shall finish the bill under con- 
sideration by to-morrow night. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We all hope that, but in the event we do 
not finish it, then what? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course that is a matter that we would 
have to decide after consultation with the gentlemen in charge 
of this bill. Most of the Members of the House understand 
that we are going to take up the peace resolution, if possible, 
on Thursday, and if we do not finish the bill now pending be- 
fore the House the question would then arise, and it would be 
settled largely, I take it, on the judgment of the gentlemen in 
charge of this bill whether or no we will take up the peace reso- 
lution. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I assume, considering the time devoted to 
that subject last year, it would probably take two or three 
days to dispose of the peace resolution. 

Mr. MONDELL. We expect to dispose of it Thursday or 
Friday. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do., 

Mr. BEGG. I was going to say that unless the request was 
modified I would object. I am perfectly willing to give them 
until 12 o’clock Wednesday night. They only wanted until 
Tuesday. If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roarrs] 
will modify his request I will have no objection. Otherwise I 
will have to object. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will modify my request. I think it will be 
agreeable to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. I think 
the purpose is to present his minority views to-morrow night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts modifies 
his request and asks that the gentleman from Virginia | Mr. 
FLoop] may present the minority views at any time until 12 
o’clock to-morrow night. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE DEFICIENCY BELL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have until 12 o’clock to-night in which to file the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 6300, the deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKHDR. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that he may have until 12 o’clock to-night to file the 
conference report on the deficiency bill for —— under the 
rule, Is there objection? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I presume 
the gentleman desires to have it incorporated in to-morrow’s 
REcorD also? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What became of the $53,000,000 additional 
that the Senate placed on the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. There will not be much of that remaining. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

§.15& An act for the relief of certain estates; 

8. 1574. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to exchange 
with foreign nations desiring the same samples of arms and 
equipment in use by the Army of the United States; 

S.1360. An act authorizing the award of the distinguished 
service cross or distinguished service medal provided for in the 
act of July 9, 1918, to Army officers brevetted for gallantry 
during the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or China 
relief expedition ; 

S. 257. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Montana; 

S. 1183. An act to amend section 107 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, as heretofore amended; 

S. 258. An act concerning actions on account of death or 
personal injury within places under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States; 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to grant authority to continue 
the use of the temporary buildings of the American Red Cross 
headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C.; 

S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on pub- 
lie grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to 
the dead of the First Division, American Expeditionary Forces, 
in the World War; 

S. 997. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear and determine the claim of the owners of the Danish steam- 
ship Flynderborg against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

S. 657. An act to amend section 1014 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States so as to authorize the issue of a warrant 
for the arrest and removal of persons under indictment for 
offenses against the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution authorizing the President to invite 
foreign nations to take part in an exposition at Portland, Oreg., 
in 1925. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 89) for the public sale of 
post-office site on the west side of South Main Street in the 
city of Bethlehem, Pa. ° 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 257. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Montana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 258. An act concerning actions on account of death or per- 
sonal injury within places under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 657. An act to amend section 1014 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States so as to authorize the issue of a warrant 
for the arrest and removal of persons under indictment for 
offenses against the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 997. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear and determine the claim of the owners of the Danish 
steamship Flynderborg against the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.11838. An act to amend section 107 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1574. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to exchange 
with foreign nations desiring the same samples of arms and 
equipment in use by the Army of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

8. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution authorizing the President to in- 
vite foreign nations to take part in an exposition at Portland, 
Oreg., in 1925; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to the dead of the First Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, in the World War; to the Committee on the Library. 

S. 158. An act for the relief of certain estates; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to grant authority to con- 
tinue the use of the temporary buildings of the American Red 
Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

S. 1360. An act authorizing the award of the distinguished 
service cross or distinguished service medal provided for in the 
act of July 9, 1918, to Army officers brevetted for gallantry 
during the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or China 
relief expedition; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp my remarks on the Sweet bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the pending bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? F 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Speaker, I move that the House de 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 8, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


157. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting an urgent request that the House pass 
House bill 5756, which provides for the increase of the limit of 
the indebtedness of the Philippine Government from $15,000,000 
to $30,000,000, was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TOWNER, from the Committee on Insular Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6557) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to repair and rebuild customs buildings in 
Porto Rico, and to pay for same out of duties collected in Porto 
Rico, reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 147), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) repeal- 
ing the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of 
war to exist between the United States and Germany, and the 
joint resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring a state of war to 
exist between the United States and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and for other pury~es, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 148), 
which said joint resolution and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4976) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Trumbull Steel Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
dam across the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
149), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1019) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish free transportation and subsistence from Europe 
to the United States for certain destitute discharged soldiers 
and their wives and children, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 150), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr, CURRY, from the Committee on Flood Control, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1269) to make a preliminary sur- 
vey of the Calaveras River in California with a view to the 
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control of its floods, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 151), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Conimittee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6874) to increase 
the limit of cost for the United States Public Health Sanatorium 
at Dawsonsprings. Ky., and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide additional facilities for the United States 
Public Health Hospital at Broadview, Cook County, IL, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
152), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER (by request): A bill (H. R. 6912) appro- 
priating $5,000,000 for the relief of starving Chinese; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 6913) granting permission 
to the city of Plainfield, Union County, N. J., to widen Watch- 
ung Avenue in front of the Federal post-office building; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VOLK: A bill (H. R. 6914) to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 6915) to authorize aids to 
navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 6916) to provide a 
method for the settlement of private claims against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not exceeding $500; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) di- 
recting the War Finance Corporation to take certain action for 
the relief of the present depression in the agricultural and live- 
Stock sections of the country, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. UPSHAW (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
146) to provide for the reimbursement to the Eastern and Emi- 
grant Cherokees by blood for lands allotted to the Negro freed- 
men (among the Cherokees) from the lands granted to the 
Eastern and Emigrant Cherokees by blood under treaty of 1835, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to invite all nations to send 
delegates to a convention to provide for disarmament and mak- 
ing an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By: Mr. KLECZKA: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin, requesting Congress not to repeal the excess profits 
and surtax laws and not to pass a sales tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to the restoration of package-freight boats on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. i 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to the recognition of the Irish republic by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; fo the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTICs Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, urging relief for Mrs, Margaret Dugall 
Robertson, of SO Leslie Terrace, Aberdeen, Scotland; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as fcllows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 6917) to provide for a 
survey of Hereford Inlet, Anglesea, Cape May County, N. J., 
with a view to its improvement for navigation; to the Com- 
iwittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6918) granting a 
pension to Nancy A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6919) granting a pension to Maria A. 
Struman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6920) granting a pension to David T. 
Shields ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6921) granting a pension to Anna E. Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6922) granting a 
pension to Lillian M. Woodard; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6923) grant- 
ing a pension to David H. Funk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 6924) granting a pension 
to Ray H. Schumaker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6925) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate to the Northwestern Mili- 
tary and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 6926) for the relief of 
Abraham Leibovitz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 6927) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Swartz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6928) granting a pension to William H. 
Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 6929) for th» relief of 
Horace E. Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (EB. R. 6930) granting a pen- 
sion to Maggie L. Schafer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KLECZKA: A bill (H. R. 6931) granting a pen- 
sion to Lizzie McCarthy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6932) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret Hyde; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 6933) toe extend certain 
letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 6934) granting a pension 
to Margaret Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 6935) granting a pension 
to Frederick A, Mackey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6936) to correct the 
military record of Charles Geiger; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6937) granting a pension to Ellen A. 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6938) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William IF. Slack; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 6939) for the re- 
lief of Jasper N. Mose; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 6940) for the relief of 
Monroe Gann; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6941) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Sinclair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 6942) granting a pension 
to Victor F. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 6948) for the relief of 
Edward A. Purdy; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6944) authorizing the Court of Claims to 
adjudicate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for com- 
pensation for the adoption and use and acquisition by the 
United States Government of his patented inventions; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 6945) granting a pension to 
Laura Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 6946) granting a pension to 
James A. McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6947) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Legg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 6948) to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of Eugene C. Wilson; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6949) fixing the term of service of Elijah 
C, Putnam during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 6950) granting a pension 
to William Owins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6951) providing for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of Joseph W. Guyton, the 
first member of the United States Army to be killed on German 
soil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1117. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by the Women’s 
Auxiliary, Madera (Calif.) Post of the American Legion, in- 
dorsing program of legislation asked by the American Legion in 
the interests of the disabled veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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1118. Also, resolution adopted by the board of education of 
Fresno County, Calif., in support of the Fess-Capper bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1119. By Mr. CHALMERS: Resolution adopted by Rebecca 
Lodge for the relief of the disabled soldiers; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1120. Also, petition adopted by the St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Brotherhood Class of Oak Harbor, Ohio, urging relief for dis- 
abled soldiers, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1121. Also, petition of Oak Harbor Chapter, No. 131, Order of 
Eastern Star, indorsing program of legislation as outlined by 
the American Legion for the relief of the disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of America ; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1122. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the First 

aptist Church of Racine, Vis., urging the President to call 
international conference for reduction of armaments; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1123. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of 66 members of the Ger- 
mantown meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, Phila- 
delphia, and from the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia, in behalf of an international conference on disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1124. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Boyd Transfer & 
Storage Co., Minneapolis, Minn., relative to taxation legislation ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1125, Also, petition of Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, relative to tariff on camphor and rosin; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1126. Also, petition of American Sash & Door Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., regarding tax legislation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1127. Also, petition of R. J. Barnett, L. V., M. R., and W. F. 
Willon, I. Layefsky, C. McGrath, W. Murnane, Mrs. M. Kelly, 
G. Royael, and M. E. Shea, all of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the 
recognition of the Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1128. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of citizens and vari- 
ous civic bodies hereinafter enumerated for the approval with- 
out delay“ef the appropriations recommended for the construc- 
tion of needed naval bases on the Pacific coast as set forth in 
the report of the joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives in the form of telegrams from the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach; National Association of 
Stationary Engineers, Los Angeles; Pasadena Chamber of 
Commerce and Civie Association, Pasadena; Los Angeles County 
Bar Association, Los Angeles; Glendale Chamber of Commerce, 
Glendale ; Post No. 150, American Legion, Burbank; Los Angeles 
Electric Club, Los Angeles; Chamber of Commerce, Burbank; 
the City Council of Santa Monica, Santa Monica; Orange 
County. Harbor Association, Santa Ana; Highland Park Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Los Angeles; the National City Co. of Cali- 


fornia; Produce Exchange of Los Angeles, Los Angeles; 
Southern Council, D. A. R., Los Angeles; Buena Park Woman’s 
Club, Buena Park; Los Angeles City Council, Los Angeles; and 
John G. Bullock, president of Bullocks, Los Angeles; also reso- 
lutions from Chamber of Commerce, San Pedro; Society of Sons 
of the Revolution, Los Angeles; and Chamber of Commerce, San 
Fernando; also various petitions containing 416 names and in- 
cluding one from the Union League, and one from the Owens- 
mouth Women’s Club, all of the above from the State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1129. By Mr. LUCE: Resolutions adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches approving the Towner-Sterling 
bill and disapproving the Fess-Kenyon bill in regard to estab- 
lishing a department of education; to the Committee on EHdu- 
cation. 

1130. Also, resolution adopted by the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches concerning the settlement of boundaries and 
administrations affairs in Armenia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1131. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of A. J. Harder, of Roseville, 
protesting against the repeal of the zone postal law; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Also, petition of 
California Fruit Distributors, of Sacramento, Calif., urging 
the purchase and improvement of experimental vineyards in 
California ; to the Committee on Appropriations. Also, petition 
of Western Industries Co., San Francisco, Calif., indorsing 
House bill 2486 and urging its passage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Also, petition of Hetch Hetchy Miners 
and Tunnel Workers’ Union, Groveland, Calif., relative to recog- 
nition of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1132. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of Daniel Guidone and 
other citizens of New York City, urging the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 3208) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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1133. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, of Utica, N. ¥., urging the United States to assume 
the initiative in the matter of disarmament; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1134. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by the Langhorne 
Sorosis, Langhorne, Pa., favoring legislation asked for by the 
American Legion for the relief of the disabled of the World 
War; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1135. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petitions of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Parkersburg and the First Baptist Church 
of Parkersburg, both in the State of West Virginia, favoring 
limitation of armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, June 8, 1921. 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 6, 1921.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN COLORADO. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) for the relief of sufferers in 
Colorado from the flood due to the overflow of the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the joint resolution 
just receiyed from the House of Representatives may be laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution from the House of Representatives. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) for the relief of suf- 
ferers in Colorado from the flood due to the overflow of the 
Arkansas River and its tributaries was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, inasmuch as this jomt resolu- 
tion is identical with the one passed by the Senate on yesterday, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be put on its passage. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be read first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Assistant Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to take such temporary sanitary measures as he may deem 
necessary and to furnish subsistence and quartermaster supplies belong- 
ing to the Military Establishment and available, and issue the same tea 
such destitute persons im Colorade as have been rendered homeless or- 
are in needy circumstances as a result of the recent flood due to the 
overflow of the Arkansas River and its tributaries, and in executing 
this joint resolution the Seeretary of War is directed so far as possible 
to cooperate with the authorities of the State of Colorado and the 
mayors of such cities on the Arkansas River or its tributaries as may 
have sustained damages. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator from Colorado a 
question? ‘This is substantially the same joint resolution that 
we passed yesterday afternoon? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is identical in language with the joint reso- 
lution passed by the Senate yesterday afternoon. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, considered the joint reso- 
lution as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Broussard Harris 
Calder Jones, Wash. 
Capper Kenyon 
Culberson King 
Cummins Knox 
Curtis Ladd 
Dial La Follette 
Dillingham Lenroot 
Fletcher Lodge 
Frelinghuysen MeCormick 
Hale McLean Trammell 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norbeck}, the Senator from Oregon [|Mr. McNary}, and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenprick] are in attendance at a 
meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] is absent on account of a death 
in his family. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Nelson 
Overman 
Phipps 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoet 
Spencer 
Swanson 


Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 
Wolcott 
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I wish also to announce that my colleague [Mr. Herrin] is 
absent on public business, and that both the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspDELL] and the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. 
AsuHurRsT, Mr. Bursum, Mr. McCumBer, Mr. NicHoLson, Mr. 
Oppir, Mr. PornpDEXTER, Mr. STANFIELD, Mr. STANLEY, Mr. STER- 
LING, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. WatsH of Montana answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. Batt, Mr. Gerry, Mr. KEn- 
prick, Mr. Kryrs, Mr. Norrts, Mr. Norspeck, Mr. Gooprne, Mr. 
McNary, Mr. Boranu, Mr. PoMERENE, Mr. TOWNSEND, and Mr. 
KELLoGG entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions, letters, and a telegram 
in the nature of petitions of the pastor and congregation of 
the Linden Avenue Baptist Church, of Dayton; Rev. Orville L. 
Kiplinger, pastor of the First Congregational Church of Mans- 
field; the pastor and congregation of the United Congregational 
Church of Oberlin; the pastor and congregation of the First 
Friends Church of Van Wert; Rev. Paul J. Gilbert, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Bowling Green; Rey. J. L. Lang- 
horne, pastor of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and sundry citi- 
zens of Martins Ferry; the congregation of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Leipsic; the pastor and congregation of 
the Poland Presbyterian Church, of Poland; the pastor and 
congregation of Grace Lutheran Church, of East Palestine; 
and the pastor and congregation of the Church of Our Saviour, 
of Akron, all in the State of Ohio; and the pastor and con- 
gregation of the First Presbyterian Church of College Corner, 
Ind., favoring the calling of an international conference for 
the purpose of considering the question of a reduction of arma- 
ments and of world disarmament; which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution of the Boston Branch of 
the American and British Federation, of Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against the recognition of the Irish republic, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented three petitions of sundry citizens of 
Howard, Beloit, Asherville, Danville, Harper, Argonia, Sawyer, 
Duquoin, Runnymede, and Norwich, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit gambling in 
grain and other agricultural products, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING. 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 843) to amend section 5 of 
the act approved March 2, 1919, entitled “An act to provide r2- 
lief in cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 98) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill <S. 2005) granting a pension to Martha F. Acton 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2006) granting a pension to Jennie M. Hichborn; to 
the Committee 6n Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2007) to amend section 304 of the revenue act of 
1918; to the Committee on Finance. 

3y Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2008. for the relief of George Simpson and R. C. 
Dunbar; and 

A bill (S. 2009) for the relief of C. M. Perkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 88), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and is hereby, directed during the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress to investigate and ascertain the quantity of war materials, one: 
ment, and supplies of any and every kind now in the possession of the 
War Department; the pay of all civilian employees engaged in the 
care of such materials, equipment, and supplies, together with all costs 
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incident to the care of said property, and to report to the Senate how 
much, if any, of said care is unnecessary; to investigate and report 
as to all real estate now owned and held for the use of the Army, and 
whether any of such real estate should be sold; and to investigate and 
report as to the necessity of maintaining the present number of Army 
camps, cantonments, and posts. 

Said committee or any subcommittee thereof is authorized to sit 
during the sessions or recesses of Congress at such times and places 
as it may deem advisable and to report to the Senate as soon as prac- 
ticable the results of its investigations; and to employ such clerical 
assistants as may be necessary. 

All of the expenses incurred in furtherance of the purposes of this 
resolution shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


NAVAL CONFIRMATIONS EN 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to call this to the 
attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. PoINnpDEXxTER]. 
A few days ago, when we had the naval appropriation bill be- 
fore the Senate for consideration, I introduced an amendment 
in the discussion of which I stated that we have been confirming 
men here en bloc when all the nominations were irregular. I 
illustrated one case, but the Senator from Washington made a 
point of order and cut me out. However, I find that to-day 
more nominations are presented which are not in order and 
that are not regular. I have a letter with reference to the 
matter which I should like to put in the Recorp to show that 
we have been confirming men en bloc when the nominations 
were not regular. I call it to the attention of the Senator from 
Washington. I should like to have the letter read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will: read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1921. 


BLOC, 


Hon, Les 8S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR OvERMAN: I notice that you recently, on the floor 
of the Senate, asked for an investigation relative to the confirmation 
en bloc of certain nominations from the Navy Department. 

Along the latter part of April or the first of May the Senate _con- 
firmed a large number of officers in the Marine Corps. These officers 
had been selected for permanent commissions in the Marine Corps by 
a selection board created by the Secretary of the Navy, and it appears 
that in so doing 190 permanent marine officers have been deprived of 
rights to promotion guaranteed by sections 7 and 10 of the act of 
May 22, 1917. These two sections are set out on pages 2 and 3 of a 
memorandum on promotions in the Marine Corps and the laws relating 
thereto, which I am herewith sending you. 

I have requested the Secretary of the Navy to reconvene the selection 
board for revision of its proceedings, and in the meantime call on the 
Attorney General for an opinion construing this promotion law for the 
guidance of the board, and if you can see your way clear to use your 
best efforts to cause this to be done I would greatly appreciate it, and 
so will the officers concerned, 

Very truly, yours, W. W. Scorrt. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
statement contained in the letter which has just been read which 
indicates that any of the nominations which were sent to the 
Senate by the Secretary of the Navy were in any way irregular, 
The statement merely claims that certain other classes of offi- 
cers—not those who were nominated, but other officers—were 
‘entitled to promotion under an old law. The Secretary of the 
Navy was of the opinion that they were not entitled to promotion. 
The letter relates to officers whose names have not been sent to 
the Senate and not to those whose names were sent to the 
Senate. But, however that may be, I am very glad, indeed, to 
have the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] call at- 
tention to the matter. I also have received a letter from Mr. 
Scott, the writer of the letter which has been read. He is an 
attorney in this city, who, I suppose, is retained by the officers 
who were not promoted, and who claim the right to promotion. 
I shall be very glad, indeed, to take the matter up with the 
Navy Department and have it investigated and a report thereon 
made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall be very glad if the Senator from 
Washington will do that. As to the case I had in mind the 
other day, the Comptroller of the Treasury has ruled just as I 
contended, that the officer who received the promotion is not 
entitled to it. It was that matter which I desired the Senator 
from Washington to allow to go to conference to be investigated. 
I repeat that since that time the Comptroller of the Treasury 
has ruled that the ofticer to whom I have referred is not entitled 
to the pay he received. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
give me the name of that officer? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not like to name him, but I will give 
the Senator from Washington a copy of the ruling of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury to which I have referred. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like the Senator to furnish me 
with the name of the officer, and I will join with him in investi- 
gating the matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will furnish the Senator from Washington 
with the name of the officer. 
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ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 54, line 7, before the words “ student officers,” to 
insert “not to exceed 50”; and in line 8, after the word “ insti- 
tutions,” to insert: “in addition to the 2 per cent of commis- 
sionfed officers authorized to attend technical, professional, and 
other educational institutions as provided for in section 127a 
of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the 
act of June 4, 1920,” so as to read: 

ENGINEER SCHOOL. 

Equipment and maintenance of the Engineer School, including pur- 
chase and repair of instruments, machinery, implements, models, boats, 
and materials for the use of the school and to provide means for the 
theoretical and practical instruction of Engineer officers and troops in 
their special duties as sappers and miners; for land mining, pontonier- 
ing, and signaling; for purchase and binding of scientific and profes- 
sional works, papers, and periodicals treating on military engineering 
and scientific subjects, textbooks and books of reference for the library 
of the United States Engineer School; for incidental expenses of the 
school, including chemicals, stationery, hardware, machinery, and boats ; 
for pay of civilian clerks, draftsmen, electricians, mechanics, and 
laborers; compensation of civilian lecturers and payment of tuition 
fees of not to exceed 50 student officers at civil technical institutions 
in addition to the 2 per cent of commissioned officers authorized to 
attend technical, professional, and other educational institutions as 
provided for in section 127a of the national defense act of June 3, 
1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from New York the 
effect of the amendments reported by the committee which have 
just been stated? I should be glad to have the Senator state 
the purposes of each of those amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, under existing law the 
War Department nray send officers to technical institutions, to 
colleges and universities to take special courses, There is a 
limitation, expressed in percentages, on the number which may 
be so sent. A peculiar gituation exists in the Engineer Corps. 
A large number of graduates from West Point have not had 
the full training which is ordinarily given in the West Point 
course, they having been graduated with their classes ahead of 
schedule during the recent war and just at the close of the 
war, and a number of them have been commissioned in the Engi- 
neer Corps. Those young officers have not really completed 
their engineering instruction or training. They have been sent 
to Camp Humphreys to take the best course which can be pre- 
scribed at that place, but the Engineer Corps, through the Chief 
of Engineers, and with the approval of the Secretary of War, 
is exceedingly anxious to send some of those young officers to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and to the Troy 
Polytechnic Institute to take an additional special course, so 
that they will catch up in the quickest and most effective man- 
ner with the standards which they would have attained had 
they remained at West Point for four years. These two 
amendments, taken together, permit that to be done, the num- 
ber of officers being sent to those institutions not to exceed 50. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, at this point I desire to 
propose three amendments to the items which are found on 
pages 54 and 55. The three amendments will not result in any 
increase of expenditure. 

The best information which I have received—and that quite 
recently—is that the engineer school at Camp Humphreys, for 
the support of which $35,000 is appropriated, on line 21, page 
54, of the pending bill, can scarcely get along with that amount, 
owing to the additional number of young officers who have been 
sent there and must be maintained there while they are un- 
dergoing special instruction. The department asks that that 
amount be increased to $45,000, that it be increased by $10,000, 
and that the appropriation for $150,000 for “engineer equip- 
ment of troops,” which is found on line 5 of the next page of 
the bill, be decreased by $5,000, and also that the appropria- 
tion for “engineering operations in the field,” which is found 
on line 20, of page 55, be decreased by $5,000; in other words, 
to decrease two of the appropriations by $5,000 each and add 
the $10,000 to the first appropriation mentioned. 

Mr.-KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator from New York, 
if those changes are made and that accretion is given, will it 
not be a precedent so that next time $45,000 will be asked for 
the school? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Utah that there has not been a precedent followed in this 
bill. The amounts appropriated by the bill are so far below 
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what were asked by all of the bureaus and branches of the Army 
which are concerned thiut I challenge the Senator to find a 
precedent in the whole bill. There will not be any precedent 
for next year. The Army is still in a state of flux. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. . 

The AssistaNt SEcRETARY. On page 54, line 21, it is proposed 
to strike out “ $35,000” and to insert “ $25,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SEcRETARY. Also on page 55, line 5, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “ $150,000” and to insert “ $145,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. Also on page 55, line 20, after 
the words “ Maps, War Department,” it is proposed to strike 
out “ $225,000” and to insert “ $220,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 26, on page 59. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator what steps are 
being taken, if any, to reduce the activities of the arsenals of the 
United States? I find an appropriation in the bill of $375,000 for 
automatic machine rifles. The presumption was that when the 
war was over we had a surplus of all kinds of munitions of war— 
rifles, cannon, and so on. In view of the fact we have such a 
tremendous supply, does the committee deem it necessary to 
make this appropriation for automatie machine rifles? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the arsenals and manu- 
facturing activities of the Ordnance Department are running 
on a very severely reduced basis. Perhaps I can indicate what 
steps are being taken in reducing those activities by stating what 
the department asked for in two or three of these instances and 
what this bill gives. On page 59, for the manufacture of arms 
the revised estimate was $500,000; that was the last and lowest 
figure presented by the department. 

The appropriation is $400,000, and with that.appropriation 
the Springfield Arsenal is maintained at a rate which will turn 
out about 75 rifles per day, which is not enough to provide for 
the wastage in the Springfield rifles. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is aware, of course, of the fact 
that the fortifications bill, as I recall, deals in part, if not 
wholly, with arsenals. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not; it merely deals with the 
arsenals that make artillery and artillery ammunition. This 
bill deals with the small-arms manufacture and small-arms am- 
munition. As a matter of fact, this bill ought to carry the 
fortifications bill, and, if I have anything to say about it next 
year, it will. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator on 
that point. As I remember, the fortifications appropriation bill 
has considerable to do with arsenals. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Appropriations have been made for them in 
separate measures, but I think they all ought to be combined 
and be considered by one committee and not by two. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As has been suggested, there are appropria- 
tions for arsenals in the fortifications bill. Whether that bill 
covers the item now under discussion in the pending bill I do 
not know. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The item under discussion relates to 
the Springfield Arsenal, and is for its maintenance and opera- 
tion. If appropriations for the arsenal were to be reduced below 
the amount carried, it might just as well be closed entirely. 

Mr. KING. Let me suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that Admiral Sims, in testimony which he recently gave be- 
fore the Senate committee, animadverted upon our fortifications 
program. I ask the Senator to consider that testimony, because 
Admiral Sims declares that we need but little, if anything, for 
fortifications, in view of the development of submarines and air- 
craft, and that the money spent for our fortification is largely 
wasted. That is the legitimate deduction to be drawn from his 
testimony. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. The allocation of appropriation bills to 
various committees, which took place some years ago, resulted 
in a certain division of military subjects, the reason for which 
does not appear at first blush; but nevertheless it has a bearing 
in considering the whole line of expenditures. For instance, 
while there has been more or less confusion in these matters as 
between the regular Appropriations Committee and other com- 
mittees during the war, the plan was, when the various bills 
were allotted to different committees for consideration, that the 
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sundry civil bill should carry all new additions in the way of 
land and military pests for the Ariny, but that the regular sup- 
plies for the Army should be provided for in the Army appro- 
priation bill. It was also the idea that fortifications, which 
are as much naval as army in character—necessitating: the buy- 
ing of land here and there and the ereetion of fortifications— 
which called for direct appropriations one year and perhaps 
nothing the next year but aggregating several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, perhaps, in some one or more years, should be 
provided for in a separate appropriation bill, the idea being 
that the Army appropriation and the naval appropriation bills 
should cover provision for the regular annual supplies and 
ordinary annual expenses of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments, which run along in about the same amount each 
year, and that appropriations for all extraordinary expenses 
should go to the other committee. 

The Springfield Arsenal is about the oldest one which we 
have in the United States for the manufacture of arms, and 
provision for the carrying on of that arsenal, of course, is made 
in the regular Army appropriation bill, which provides for the 
maintenance of the Army, the pay of the men, and so forth, in 
a regular annual way. It might be a good plam and it might 
not to combine the two bills. Whatever is done; when the time 
comes there probably will be no objection on the part of the 
Appropriations Committee to that which is considered proper, 
but to pass it over as if one committee had infringed upon the 
other is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I had risen to answer the 
question of the Senator from Utah. The only other arsenal 
eovered in this bill is the Edgewood Arsenal, operated by the 
Chemical Warfare Service. It is easy to see what we are doing 
in reducing: the operations of that arsenal when I remind the 
Senator that this year they had an appropriation of something 
over $5,000,000. They asked for $4,392,000 for next year, and 
we give them $1,350,000. 

The VICE PRESIDHENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to line 23 on page 62, the last paragraph read being, under the 
heading of “ National Guard,” the following: 

For expenses, sergeant-instructors, $60,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again, I desire to propose two amend- 
ments, which, if adopted, will make a change in two items on 
page 62, but will not result in any increase in the total appro- 
priations. I do this at the earnest request of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Militia Affairs, who called upon me after the bill 
had been reported to the Senate. He emphasized the fact that 
the appropriation. on line 23 for expenses of sergeant-instructors 
assigned to Naticnal Guard units for the purpose of assisting 
those units in training would not pay the number of sergeant- 
instructors that are now on duty. When I say that it. would 
not pay them, I do not mean for their salaries; L mean for their 
expenses. Of course, their salaries are paid out of the Regular 
Army pay items. The number of guard units is increasing day 
by day, as new companies and new batteries are being federal- 
ized, and he earnestly requested that the $60,000 appropriation 
be increased to $150,000 and stated that there is no question 
whatsoever but that at least that amount of money will be nec- 
essary to pay the expenses of these men. He also requested 
that the amount of money appropriated for pay and allowances 
of officers of the National Guard detailed with the Army be 
reduced to $60,000, it. now being fixed at $150,000, the Chief of 
the Bureag of Militia Affairs stating to me—which is un- 
doubtedly the fact—that there are very, very few National 
Guard officers on duty with the Regular Army, and it is. very. 
unlikely that there will be any during the next fiscal year. 

So, Mr. President, on line 12, page 62, I move to strike out 
* $150,000” and to substitute “ $60,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The AssistANT SecreTARY. On page 62, line 12, it is proposed 
to strike out “$150,000,” and in lieu thereof to substitute 
** $60,000,” so as to read: 

‘ Bor pay and allowances, officers, National Guard, detailed with Army, 
$60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On line 23, 
000” and insert “ $150,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out “ $60,000” and in lieu thereof to insert “$150,000,” 
‘so as to read: 

For expenses, sergeant-instructors, $150,000; 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The’ reading of the bill was resumed. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 67, after line 13, to insert: 

Ror the preparation of plans, the initiation of work, including the 
employment of all necessary engineering, technical, clerical, and. other 
services, and for any and every purpose connected therewith, for an 
increased -water supply for the District of Columbia, in accordance with 
Potomac project ‘“ ,”’ described: in the report submitted by Maj. M. C. 
Tyler, Corps. of Engineers, $200,000, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended: Provided, That GO per cent of this 
sum shall be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
40 per cent from the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I.ask to have stated. While I prepared it without 
reference to the pending amendment, I desire to offer it as an 
amendment to the committee amendment, and simply add to the 
committee amendment the language I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
24, the following: 

For the preparation of plans, the initiation of work, including the 
employment of all necessary engineering, technical, clerical, and other 
services, and for any aad every purpose connected therewith, for the 
development. of hydroelectric power at Great Falls, in accordance with 
the report of Maj. M. C. Tyler in Senate Document No. 403, Sixty- 
sixth Congress, third session, $200,000; and the development of such 
power is hereby authorized. at an expense not exceeding. the amount of 
cost: estimated in said report and within such. limit of cost the Federal 
Water Power Commission is hereby authorized to make any modifica- 
tions or changes in: the plans of said: improvement as may, be considered 
advisable by said commission. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, 
before he proceeds, so that he may: answer the inquiry I was 
about to propound to the Senator from New York, whether the 
District Committee has passed upon this, or any other com- 
mittee of the House or the Senate; and have they determined 
the cost of this projeet, whether it is $1,000,000: or $20,000,000, 
and all of the features that are pertinent to the question? It 
seems to me that if we appropriate this $200,000 we are enter- 
ing upon a project which will comm the Government and 
the District to a very large appropriation. Whether it is wise 
or unwise, I express no opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this amendment, if enacted 
into law,. will have the effect of developing the water power at 
Great Falls in the Potomac River near this city. It is the 
proposition that in various forms has been before Congress for 
the last 15 or 16 years. 

It. will be remembered that in the last Congress, a little over 
a year ago, I offered an amendment to the Water Power Com- 
mission bill that was agreed to, and was put into the bill, hav- 
ing this same effect. There were, however, Senators who 
thought that the investigations that had been made had been 
made so many years before that it would not be advisable to 
go into the project until it had been reinvestigated. The mat- 
ter went to conference, and as a compromise the conferees 
agreed on a provision appropriating $25,000—I think that was 
the amount—for a resurvey of the proposition. That was put 
into the law, the amount was expended in the resurvey, prac- 
tically the same investigation was made that had been made 
several times, and another report was made by the engineers 
recommending that it be done. The amendment of the com- 
mittee to which I have asked that this be added as an amend- 
ment is likewise carrying out the recommendations made in 
the same report by the same engineers for the development of 
an. increased water supply for the District of Columbia. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate to go into the 
Great Falls water-power dvelopment. I have debated it a great 
many times,.and other Senators have, on the floor of the Senate; 
but it seems to me it is sufficient to say that this amendment 
earries out the recommendation of the board that was pro- 
vided for in the Water Power Commission bill. They recom- 
mend. that this be done, the same as they recommend that 
the committee amendment to which it is added shall be put in 
the law, providing for an increased water supply for tlie Dis- 
trict. 

In its report the Federal Power Commission says: 

The plan for the development of hydroelectric power from the Poto- 
mac has these great advantages: (1) It contemplates a serial develop- 
ment of which the several elements can be separately and consecu- 
tively undertaken, with the result that the power resources of the 
District will be augmented from time to time as the capacity of the 
District for the absorption of the power developed increases; (2) the 
‘suggested conservation of use of existing steam installations for the 
production of power makes it highly improbable that any substantial 

‘loss will accrue to those who have invested in steam power plants; 
‘and (8) the serial development of water power will render unnecessary 
jextensive and costly additional steam power-plant installations which 
‘would be necessary unless existing power-producing facilities are sup- 


plemented as here suggested by the early development of a large body 
of primary power from a dam erected near Chain Bridge. 


It is proposed to add, after line 
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The Federal Power Commission recommends to the Congress that it 
authorize an immediate start in the development of power in accordance 
with the Tyler report. Our study of the situation satisfies us that all 
the power so developed will find a ready market in the District of 
Columbia and the circumjacent territory to which it can be trans- 
mitted without disproportionate line loss or transmission system cost. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us whose 
words those are? 
Mr. NORRIS. 

Commission. 


The complete Goyeigmnent of the Potomac, with dams located at 
Chain Bridge and Great Falls and with the great water reservoirs for 
storage, will constitute a national asset of incalculable value. It will 
save coal, labor, and transportation. It will free the National Capital 
from dependence upon steam-power production, which is increasingly 
costly and is subject to much greater likelihood of interruption at 
critical times, due to shortage of coal. It will produce an immense 
body of primary and secondary power of increasing value, and may well 
aid materially in the development of a power district about the great 
commercial and industrial cities from Philadelphia to Richmond, in 
which a steady and uniform supply will stabilize and encourage further 
industrial development. The project when completed will stand as an 
illustration to the country generally of the immense value of water- 
power development in the conservation of our national resources. For 
these reasons the Federal Power Commission concurs in the reports here- 
with transmitted. 


I will now read from the report of Maj. Tyler: 


To sum up the water-power situation, the Potomac at Great Falls 
can be made to yield annually hundreds of millions of kilowatt hours 
of energy, all of which may progressively be put to. advantageous use, 
first as intermittent power, supplemented by steam power at times of 
low water at a maximum rate equal to that of the water power, and 
eventually as constant power, the equivalent of the energy in a steady, 
regulated flow of 6,000 cubic feet per second, supplemented only at times 
of peak demand by steam power, whose maximum rate of output will 
then be, perhaps, half that of the constant water power. 

The report of Maj. Tyler further says: 

A comprehensive development of the Potomac River for power pur- 
poses by means of power dams in the main river and storage reser- 
voirs on certain of the larger tributaries is economically feasible, and 
continuous power thereby can be generated at a cost per kilowatt hour 
approximately 50 per cent less than that for power generated by steam, 
if the entire output of the hydroelectric plants can be marketed. 

Further he says: 

The complete development for power purposes of the Potomac River 
between Brunswick, Md., and tidewater will be best accomplished by 
two power dams, one at the District of Columbia line with pool at eleva- 
tion 115 feet above mean sea level and the other immediately above 
Great Falls with pool at about 215 feet above mean sea level. 

The power plant outlined in project No. 3, House Document No. 1400, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, modified along the general lines 
indicated herein, is a unit of the larger development. , 
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With coal costing $7 per ton f. o. b. car at steam stations in the 
District of Columbia, the power plant outlined in project No. 3, House 
Document No. 1400, Sixty-second Congress, third session— 

That was the other investigation, made by Col. Langfitt, in 
which he recommended that this power be developed— 
modified along the general lines indicated herein, if operated in con- 
junction with the central steam stations and distribution systems of 
the public utilities of the District of Columbia, will deliver power at 
substations 2 mills per kilowatt hour cheaper than the production cost 
at steam-station switchboard, will earn interest at 6 per cent on capital 
investment, pay depreciation, maintenance, and operation charges, re- 
turn the capital invested in 30 years, and conserve annually approxi- 
mately 240,000 tons of coal. 

So under this report, Mr. President, he says, figuring coal at 
$7 a ton, the cost of electricity will be cut in two, 240,000 tons 
of coal will be saved annually, and a sufficient charge be made 
for the electric energy so that, after paying all maintenance 
charges and all depreciation charges and 6 per cent on the in- 
vested capital, it will return all of the money in 30 years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, as 
I am disposed to raise a point of order against this amend- 
ment 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not subject to a point of order, unless 
the point of order is made against the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of the committee amendment, the 
entire amendment. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska 
on what ground he offers his amendment as an amendment to 
the committee amendment? It simply calls for an additional 
appropriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For a different purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. It all comes from the same proposition, based 
on the same report, based on the same state of facts. If the 
Senator will follow the committee amendment, he will find that 
it is based on the report of Maj. Tyler, and Maj. Tyler’s re- 
port contains in it two propositions—increase of water supply 
and the development of Great Falls hydroelectric power. It 
is all in one report. They ought to be together. They dught to 
go simultaneously together in their development. It ought to 
be all one amendment, as a matter of fact. 

Let me say further, Mr. President, that I ha~2 offered this 
amendment several times. It passed the Senate once, after an 
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extended debate, on a roll call. It has been fully debated. We 

might put in the balance of the d: ~ debating it, but I assumed 

that when we finally put it on a bill and passed it through the Sen- 
ate, inasmuch as the only objection that was madc to it was 
that Senators thought we ought to have another investigation, 
that would be sufficient. I contested that proposition. I con- 
tended on the floor of the Senate that the investigation already. 
made, in which $20,000 was spent to investigate the whole thing, 
was sufficient, and I prevailed, in the judgment of the Senate, 
a that debate took place, and we put it on the bill on a roll 
call. 

The House conferees objected tu it and the conferees on the 
part of the Senate finally compromised and put into the bill 
what was originally offered as a substitute in the Senate and 
voted down, to wit, that another investigation should be made, 
and that became the law. 

That investigation has been made and the other report com- 
pletely and fully vindicated it, and we have here another recom- 
mendation. While it is fresh I want the Senate to act on it. 
We presented the other proposition over and over, year after 
year, when nobody even claimed that it was not a proper propo- 
sition,. when everybody admitted that the falls ought to be de- 
veloped, when there was no contention over that proposition, 
and then finally, when we did act, the argument was made that 
the investigation was too old and that we should have a new 
one. The new one was made, a complete investigation again 
made, at the expense of $25,000, and again the report comes 
back to Congress that this can be done, that it will reduce the 
cost of electricity 50 per cent, that it will pay 6 per cent on the 
invested capital, will pay depreciation and maintenance charges, 
and return the principal in 30 years, even with that reduction. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as Congress once put this into the 
law, and the only objection made to it was that we should 
have a fresh investigation, it seems to me now that there ought 
to be no objection and that there can be no objection to this 
development. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator knows that I am 
sympathetic with the proposition to acquire Great Falls, and to 
establish a hydroelectric plant there, not only for the benefits 
the District would derive therefrom, but because I think it 
would enable the city to obtain an adequate water supply with- 
out being subject to claims for damages by the riparian owners 
of the falls. But the point I want to suggest to the Senator is 
this: A report, I understand, has just been submitted by some 
officials of the War Department who have made an investiga- 
tion. Has the report been submitted to the District Committee? 
Has any committee of the House or Senate had the report be- 
fore it and approved of the same with its demands for perhaps 
twenty-five to fifty millions of dollars? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, I will say to the Senator; it has not been 
submitted to any committee, and let me take that thought up. 

Mr. KING. Let me suggest—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Just let me answer that, and then I will yield 
to the Senator again. 

I want to offer a few observations on that proposition. 
That is the kind of an objection that was made from year 
to year to this thing. I proposed this amendment once to 
a river and harbor bill, and they said, “It can not go on 
a river and harbor bill, because it is not proper there.” I 
offered it to the sundry civil appropriation bill, and they did not 
think it was proper there. I offered it to the Army bill, because 
the Army has to do the work, and after trying it twice and 
going into it fully it was finally agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator from New York has any- 
thing to say about it in the future, the Army will not do this 
work, and this appropriation will not be carried charged to the 
Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is some reason in that. I agree with 
the Senator. But the Army engineers do all this work, and the 
Senator himself has offered an amendment to the bill to which 
this amendment is attached by which the Army is going to 
increase the water supply of the District of Columbia and the 
city of Washington. This fits right on that provision. 

Mr. President, it was referred once to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, when we had the other report before us, 
and that committee referred it to the Commissioners of the 
District. They promptly recommended the enactment of a 
law that would carry it out; but there was never anything 
done about it. 

This report is a new report, and I have a copy in my desk, 
although I had marked what I have read, and some other 
things, in the advance sheets. I was anxious to do this now 
so that nobody would come here and say, “ Let us get a new 
report.” 
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Mr. President, the question arises, Are we going to delay this 
matter again? Suppese this work had been done before the 
war; what a great advantage it would have been to us. It is 
going to take 10 years to complete the work. This will only 
start it. I think it will be done at a good deal less cost than 
the document says it can be done for. According to the docu- 
ment it will cost over $40,000,000. 

But I think that was based on prices of labor and materials 
some time last year; anyway, when labor and materials were 
very high. But, taking it at that highest peak, when it was 
higher than it ever was, or ever will be again, even on those 
figures we can do it all along the lines I have outlined; and 
inasmuch as the argument was made before, ‘“‘All we want to 
do is see what some Army engineers will say about it; all we 
want to do is to get another technical opinion en it, and if that 
agrees with it then it will go through,” it seems to me that 
there ought to be no objection to it now. 

I would like to say, Mr. President, that I am compelled to 
leave the Senate because the Committee on Agriculture is 
engaged in a very important investigation; and I will ask the 
Senator from New York to let it go over unless Senators are 
ready to vote on it now. I would like to be here when it is 
passed on, but I will not be able to stay in the Senate now. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator one question before he 
leaves. As I suggested a moment ago, I am in sympathy with 
the project to acquire the falls, to build a dam, and te estab- 
lish a hydroelectric plant. But the Senator has already indi- 
cated that this project will cost $40,000,000. If the engineers 
have said $40,000,000, it will be $50,000,000 or more before it is 
completed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me correct the Senator. I think the Sen- 
ator did not hear what I said. These estimates are based on 
the peak of war prices. I thank the Senator for making that 
suggestion, becaust it is important. I would like to say to the 
Senator that this complete development consists in the building 
of two or three different dams, and, as they say in their re- 
port, as the Senate would see if I had time to read it to the 
Senate, it will be done by degrees. They will develop one first— 
probably the one at Chain Bridge first—and they will use that; 
they will even use the power from that in developing the others. 
I have forgotten whether they estimate that it will take 5 
years or 10, but I think it would depend a good deal on the 
amount we appropriated; so that it is going to be put up piece- 
meal, and as fast as one project is completed it can be utilized 
while they are working on the others. 

Mr. KING. The point I desired to make, if the Senator will 
pardon me, is that we are now asked to commit the Govern- 
ment to a project which the commission reports will cost 
$44,421,000. Does the Senator think that the Senate or the 
Government is now ready, upon this, I will say, ex parte report, 
to embark upon a project that will involve the expenditure 
of such a tremendous sum? Ought not some committee, say the 
District Committee, because the District is to be charged with 
a part of the cost, investigate the report, analyze it, and 
then make their report to Congress? And if their report is 
favorable a bill could quickly be offered and the necessary 
amount appropriated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before I go to the committee meeting let me 
answer the questions of the Senator from Utah. First, to his 
question whether the Senate is ready, my answer is that in 
my judgment it is, or at least it ought to be. This is not 
a new project. It is not something that has sprung out of the 
air. Sixteen or seventeen years ago Congress passed an appro- 
priation act providing for the expenditure of $20,000 to investi- 
gate the proposition. That was not the only one. It has been 
investigated by various governmental engineers. They ex- 
pended that $20,000. They secured one of the greatest hydro- 
electric engineers in the world, who went over the situation 
and superintended the investigation. They went completely 
through it. They made a minute and detailed report, which 
has never yet been successfully assailed. Nobody has opposed 
it except the street railway companies and similar institutions 
which do not want cheap electricity and which are already 
charging the people of this city and the Government of the 
United States exorbitant prices for electricity. No one else 
stands in the way of this development. 

livery time the same argument has been made—let somebody 
else investigate. It has been investigated for 16 years. No 
Member of the Senate, unless he is an engineer, is competent 
to know anything about it. I do not profess to know any- 
thing about it. I have to rely upon the experts, and for 16 to 
20 years the Government experts have been recommending 
this. It has been recommended oftener than any other propo- 
sition that ever came before the Congress, and we are con- 
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some more, look into it a little more. There is not a committee 
of the Senate or of the House that is competent to make an 
investigation os thorough, as complete, and as comprehensive 
as the one that is before us now and which has just been 
printed. 

The amendment, if agreed to, ties the Government to the 
proposition and commits the Government to the development 
of that power. It does not confine us even to the particular 
method that is here provided. It is provided that they can 
modify or change the plans, and they are given the widest 
latitude. 

It does seem to me that if we are going to develop this 
proposition we ought to do it now. Everyone realizes the diffi- 
culty we had during the war in the city of Washington with 
reference to coal. Hveryone knows what we are liable to have 
next winter. The development of the project will save us 
240,000 tons of coal every winter in the city of Washington. 
When it is fully developed it will give to every citizen in 
Washington who uses electricity in his house the current at 
one-half what he is paying now. The Government itself is 
the largest customer in the District of Columbia for electric 
power. The project will furnish current that will operate and 
run all the street cars of the city. It is a sin—a moral sin— 
‘that within the shadow of the dome of the Capitol one of the 
greatest water-power possibilities in the world is going to 
waste every day while we investigate further and further and 
further. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I-say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, I do not know how long he is going to be absent, but 
some of us have every hope of passing the bill to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I agreed te meet 
with the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry at 1 o’clock. 
If the Senator will put this amendment over and go on with the 
bill and notify me later when it is taken up, I shall be glad to 
adjourn operations over there and come back to the floor of th 
Senate immediately upon notification. - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. May I say to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry {Mr. Norris] that there are other 
members of that committee who are vitally interested in the bill 
now under investigation before the committee, and who are 
also interested in the passage of the Army appropriation bill 
now under consideration on the floor of the Senate? I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska if it is not possible for 
him to suspend the very interesting and vital testimony that 
is being given before his committee now so that those of us 
who desire to do our part in both the committee and the Senate 
may have an opportunity to do so? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that I appreciate that difficulty just as well as he does, 
and were I not the chairman of the committee I would stay 
right here and let this bill go on to a finish. I would have been 
here to-day anyway, but the Senator realizes that we are having 
hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
a very important bill, and people are here from all over the 
United States to.be heard by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the bill to which I am referring. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the chairman of the committee absents him- 
Self we all know what happens. So I feel morally bound to be 
with the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has missed the point of what I 
asked him. I am a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and the hearings being conducted there are very 
important. I desire very much to be present at those hearings, 
and I desire to be present during the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill here. I was asking the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry if he could not sus- 
pend the hearings for the day at least on the very important 
bill pending before the committee now in order that members 
of the committee can be on the floor of the Senate during the 
eonsideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator’s request, but the 
Senator will understand that when the Army appropriation bill 
is out of the way there will be pending another bill just as 
important. I suppose when this bill is finished the so-called 
packer bill will be brought before the Senate, and it will not 
be possible for members of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry then to have hearings on the bill which they are now 
considering, unless they have them before 12 o’clock noon. 
The result will be, if we adjourn those hearings for this week, 
or even for to-day, probably we will adjourn to a time when 
members of the Agricultural Committee will necessarily have 
to be on the floor of the Senate, except in the forenoon. 

Mr. SMITH. While I am on my feet I wish to state that 


fronted now ‘with the same old proposition—to investigate | there ought to be some arrangement with reference to hear- 








ings on bills in committee rooms that would not cause them to 

conflict with the duties of members of the body on the floor 

during the consideration and passage of vitally important bills. 

We can not be in both places at once. I wished to make that 

statement so that I at least may put myself on record as stating 

that I am going to be on the floor of the Senate whenever a 

bill of importance is taken up for consideration and passage, 

and I shall devote the morning hoyrs and such other time as I 

possibly can to attending committee meetings. 

Mr. KING. I think I can state te the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that there is no reason why the 
bill under discussion should not be passed this afternoon. 
Speaking for myself, I have no desire to delay it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very thankful for that assurance 
from the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few words 
in reply to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I regret 
very much that he is compelled to leave the Chamber to attend 
the meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The Great Falls project is not new to me. May I ask the 
pardon of the Senate for a personal reference? When I was a 
Member of the House a few years ago I was charged with the 
duty of making an investigation of the Great Falls project. 

-After a rather exhaustive investigation, I reached the conclu- 
sion that the Government ought to acquire the riparian rights 
upon either side of the falls in order thac it might ultimately 
build a hydroelectric plant from which power could be obtained 
for the city of Washington. Moreover, the District at that time 
had an inadequate supply of water. It had diverted a portion 
of the Potomac River above the falls and conveyed it through 
the conduit to Washington. In so doing, it had diminished the 
flow of the stream and thus damaged the riparian proprietors; 
Suit had been brought in the Court of Claims and award made 
in favor of the owners of the land abutting upon the falls. A 
proposition was made, by the terms of which the judgment 
against the Government was to be satisfied and the riparian 
owners were to waive claims growing out of the action of the 
Government in taking an additional quantity of water from the 
river for which compensation had not been awarded in the first 
suit, and the Government was to obtain all riparian rights. ‘The 
sum to be paid to the riparian owners was very reasonable. 

Unfortunately, the bill reported to the House for the purpose 
of acquiring these rights was defeated. Ever since that investi- 
gation I have believed that the Government should acquire the 
falls, and by that I mean all lands abutting upon the river neces- 
sary for the construction of dams, the building of electrical 
plants, and so forth. 

tut the question now before us is somewhat broader. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has stated that various 
investigations have been made. Undoubtedly that is true, but 
it is manifest that Congress has not been satisfied with in- 
vestigations, nor has it been willing to make the necessary ap- 
propriation to buy the falls and to build dams and electric 
plants. 

As I understand, an engineer has recently submitted a re- 
port favoring the building of an electrical plant. This report 
none of the Senators have had an opportunity to read, so far 
as Iam advised. Indeel, = did not learn of its existence until 
the Senator from Nebraska took the floor. He has just handed 
me a voluminous report containing a great many pages of 
printed matter. I find it here stated that the project will cost 
more than $44,000,000. That is the engineer’s report. Sen- 
ators do not know the details of the report or the plans sug- 
gested. No committee of the Senate or House has had an 
opportunity. to examine the report, nor has any committee re- 
ported in favor of its adoption or the expenditure of the large 
sum which it deelares necessary in order te build a hydro- 
electric plant. The duty rests upon Congress to determine 
whether this huge appropriation shall be made. While it is 
true that all Members of the House and the Senate can not 
examine the details of the report or familiarize themselves 
with all of its provisions, nevertheless, when we are call-d upon 
to embark upon an enterprise that calls for more then $40,- 
000,000 and perhaps $50,000,000 or $60,000,000, opportunity 
should be given for a full examination of the report and some 
responsible committee of the House or the Senate should make 
sueh an examination so that they can recommend to Congress 
what course should be pursued in the matter. 

As stated, I believe that the Great Falls project should be 
developed. I should like to see a modern electric plant estab- 
lished and the District obtain the benefits that would accrue 
therefrom. That the project will be expensive none can deny. 
The report indicates that fact. To construct the various dams 
which the report suggests are necessary, and to build a modern 
electric plant and to install the necessary machinery, will cost, 
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in my opinion, more than the report fixes as the probable cost. 
However, I am not opposing the building of a plant nor the 
embarking by the Government upon the enterprise. I am only 
insisting that before Congress commits itself to this project 
opportunity should be given to the House and the Senate to 
determine whether it is ready to adopt this report or some other 
suitable one, and that some responsible committee of the House 
or the Senate shall, upon proper investigation, put the seal of 
their approval upon this or some other plan. Under our legis- 
lative system committees are charged with responsible duties. 
Bills are referred to them, and it is their duty to examine the 
measures referred to them and to furnish to the House and the 
Senate ali information obtainable and submit an expression of 
their considered judgment in relation thereto. When we are 
talking so much of economy it would seem that a project that 
on its face calls for more than $44,000,000, and will probably 
cost fifty or sixty millions of dollars, should be the subject of 
serious consideration by a proper committee of Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from Utah allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree that it is for Congress to judge 
whether we ought to spend this amount of money now or eii- 
gage in this project now, but as to improving the situation by 
adding the ignorance of Congress to the knowledge of the 
engineers, there seems to me to be absolutely nothing to it. 
Engineers are dispassionate persons. They make a report, and 
hardly any Senators will read it. Those who do will be just 
as wise when they come to consider the question again as they 
are now. 

Why is it not just as well for us to get through with this 
business of investigating and talking about investigations which 
a committee is not fit to make and ought not to make, and let 
us decide, which is our province, whether this is the wise time 
to make the appropriation or not. I am not arguing for either 
side of the question, but can we not facilitate progress more by 
deciding the things we are here to decide and that we know 
enough about to decide? 

Mr. KING. The argument which has just been made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is, of course, an argument in favor 
of the appropriation, though the Senator may diselaim it. 

Mr. LODGE. By saying that Congress is ignorant? 

Mr. KING. By stating that we should decide now whether 
to embark upon enterprises, because if we adopt the amend- 
ment we commit the Government to the policy which is set forth 
in the report. 

Mr. LODGE. 





I did not urge voting for the amendment. 

Mr. KING. No. The Senator speaks about the “ignorance 
of Congress.” I confess to being ignorant upon many matters, 
and my knowledge of hydraulics and hydroelectric plants, and 
so forth, is unimportant, but I am not willing to vote new to 
commit the Government to an enterprise that will cost $44,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 without a committee of 
Congress investigating the report or having an opportunity to 
satisfy my own judgment, imperfect as it may be, as to the 
merits of the report and the feasibility-of the plan proposed. 

If the matter of entering upon this great enterprise had been 
referred to a committee of the Senate and it had examined the 
matter together with the report just referred to by the Senator 
from Nebraska, I would be inclined to vote in favor of the 
ecommittee’s recommendation. However, when so large a sum 
is ealled for, I want to satisfy my own mind that the project is 
proper and the appropriation should be made. 

If the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs will 
assure me that his committee has examined this matter; that 
they approve of it; that the plan proposed by the engineers is 
the best to be adopted; and that the enterprise should now be 
entered upon, I shall probably support the proposition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee has never examined the matter. Furthermore, it 
has no jurisdiction over it. It would never come to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KING. But there is an amendment concerning the water 
supply of the District reported to the bill by the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. The Water Power Commission have examined 
the matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Let me say to the Senator from Utah 
that the amendment beginning in line 14, on page 67 of the bill, 
having to do with the water supply of the District, was put on 
by the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate because the 
proposition had passed both Houses of Congress at the last 
session as an amendment which had been offered to the Army 
appropriation bill from the floor by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SurHertanp]. It was accepted by the House. So 
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it has once before passed both Houses, and as the Army ap- 
propriation bill was the only vehicle by which this proposed sur- 
vey could be made, looking toward an increate in the water 
supply of the District, the committee made up its mind that it 
would yield its technical objection to the matter being carried 
in the Army appropriation bill and let it once more come before 
the Senate. The committee, however, has never considered the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from New York whether 
he, as chairman of a great committee, and his committee are 
willing to sponsor this proposition and to recommend to the 
Senate that we should embark upon this project, which com- 
mits the Government to an expenditure of at least $44,000,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Utah asks me a 
question the answer to which is obvious. I am completely igno- 
rant about the matter. 

Mr. KING. Then can the Senator from New York complain 
if other Senators, ignorant of the report and its recommenda- 
tions, are unwilling to vote for the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska, which is a commitment to the project and to the 
appropriation of many millions of dollars? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am a little surprised to hear 
Senators stand in their places upon the floor of the Senate and 
profess ignorance of this plan, either officially or otherwise. The 
matter has been debated at great length during the brief period 
of my service in the Senate, I am sure, three different times. 
On two occasions the whole subject was gone into at great 
length, when there was an attendance in the Senate very much 
larger than is customarily present when matters of very great 
moment are under consideration. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me in my time? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. KING. A report containing several hundred pages, and 
which has just been printed, has been handed to me within the 
past five minutes. It is upon this report that we are expected to 
act. Is the Senator from Montana willing upon this report now 
to vote for a project which will cost $44,000,900? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If this were the first time I had 
ever heard of such a thing, as the Senator from Utah pro- 
fesses—— 

Mr. KING. No; I did not so profess. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be entirely unwilling to 
do so; but a report was made upon this matter eight years ago. 
It was then very carefully considered by the Senate. Action 
upon it was postponed, but subsequently it was taken up and 
further consideration was had of the matter. A year ago the 
Senator from Nebraska, very commendably, urged action on the 
matter by the Senate. 

I opposed action at that time, insisting that the report was 
too ancient, that many conditions had interposed since the 
time that the prior report upon the subject had been sub- 
mitted, and that because a project might be feasible and prac- 
ticable if constructed in the year 1912 was no justification for 
entering upon the project in the year 1920. I, therefore, in- 
sisted that action should be taken to get more recent and more 
up-to-date information concerning it. Accordingly the Water 
Power Commission was instructed to inquire into the subject. 
They secured the necessary experts and embarked upon an 
inquiry. They now make a report to us to the effect that the 
project is a feasible one, that it is a practicable one, and that 
Congress ought to enter upon it. 

I am not now arguing that we ought to enter upon it; but 
I am contending, Mr. President, that there is no very great 
basis for anybody who has followed the course of legislation 
in this body to urge that he is wholly ignorant on the subject, 
or if he is, that that affords any particular reason why the 
Senate, after the matter, to my knowledge, has had elaborate 
consideration three separate times, should not proceed to act. 

I urged a year ago that we ought to get an up-to-date re- 
port upon the project. As I said at that time, it had my entire 
sympathy, but I could not enter upon it as a business proposi- 
tion without more recent information. We now have that in- 
formation; we have it secured by the best talent that can be 
procured. We have the recommendation of the commission that 
was created for the express purpose of inquiring into matters 
of this character. Their report is before us. I do not know 
when the report was printed, but it was made public through 
the newspapers at least three months ago. Accordingly every 
opportunity has been afforded to anyone who is interested in 
the matter, either for or against, to fully acquaint himself 
with the important and salient points in the pages of the 
report. 
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I very sincerely hope, after the consideration that has been 
given to this subject by the Senate, that it will not again be 
postponed, but that action will be taken upon it now. I am 
prepared to vote on the question. 

I have always regarded it as a singularly remarkable thing 
that this great water power, which is, in the immediate 
vicinity of the National Capital, has remained undeveloped, 
while out on the frontier, in the State of Montana, there can 
not be found an available power site of similar character that 
has not already been developed. The Government of the United 
States and the city of Washington are consuming an enormous 
amount of electrical energy for their own purposes, not to speak 
about the lighting of the city and the transportation of cars 
over the street car lines, and here is an available source of 
power at our very doors. Why should it not be appropriated 
by the Government of the United States? If upon the advice 
of our experts it is a profitable proposition, why should we not 
take hold of it and develop it? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I heartily concur in what the 
Senator from Montana has just said. We should, by all 
means, develop the water powers of the United States. The 
Senator from Montana has referred to the fact that in his 
section of the country water powers have been developed on an 
extensive scale; indeed, I have heard of some places in that 
region where a pound of coal is-not burned in a town, but the 
power for lighting, heating, and everything else is furnished by 
electricity. Throughout the South we are developing our 
water powers. They are reasonably profitable, and we thereby 
save great quantities of coal. 

Last year the matter now under discussion was pending be- 
fore the Senate for a considerable time. Since then the price 
of building material has appreciably declined; cement and 
various commodities which enter into construction have gone 
down; labor is plentiful now; and I am satisfied that the War 
Department has on hand considerable machinery, such as 
trucks, hoisting engines, crushers, and various other machines, 
which could be weil used in aiding construction work of the 
character proposed. 

In the vicinity of Washington there is a demand for a great 
amount of power, and if the water power at Great Falls could 
be developed it would save coal and decrease the cost of elec- 
tricity to consumers in the city. The great advantage, however, 
that I see growing out of such development would be the ex- 
ample it would set to the people of the United States generally. 
Visitors come here almost daily from every section of the 
country. If the plant at Great Falls were constructed, many, 
of them undoubtedly would go there and inspect the develop- 
ment; and when they saw the magnificent results there ob- 
tained they would go home and decide to develop the water 
powers which are found all over the country. I well remember 
the effect that the first dam I ever saw had upon me. After 
seeing it, I concluded that I knew of a power site that ought 
to be developed. We gathered inspiration and we did develop it. 
There are running now throughout the South hundreds upon 
hundreds of cotton mills by the use of power generated from 
water-power sites, and electricity is being used for many pur- 
poses. Even in the small town in which I live, a town of 5,000 
people, the people are cooking by electricity and are securing 
from it the most perfect heat that can be obtained. 

I repeat that the cost of materials which would be necessary 
in connection with the development of such a project has de- 
clined greatly in the last year and no doubt will continue to 
decline. Copper is At about as low a price as it ever has been, 
and so with other necessary articles. I hope the development 
will be carried forward. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
the amendment which has been tendered that it has not been 
estimated for by a standing committee or any committee, and 
that it increases the appropriation contained in the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Presiding Officer will not rule 
on that point of order in the absence of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], who said he would like to be present 
when it was finally considered. I de not think it is fair and 
just to decide the point in his absence. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
draw his objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the point has been made, 
the Chair does not think it can be withdrawn, 

Mr. LODGE, No. 


I ask the Senator from Utah to with- 
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The. PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rel. 

‘fhe Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Gooding McCumber Sterling 
Ball Hale McLean Sutherland 
Borah Harris Nicholson Swanson 
Broussard Harrison Norris Townsend 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex, Oddie Trammell 
Calder Jones, Wash. Overman Underwood 
Cameron Kellogg Phipps Wadsworth 
Capper Kenyon Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Keyes Pomerene Warren 
Dial King Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Ladd Shortridge Willis 
Fernald La Follette Simmons Wolcott 
Fletcher Lenroot Smith 

Frelinghuysen Lodge Smoot 

Gerry McCormick Stanley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I understand that a point of 
order has been raised against the pending amendment. Am I 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is eorrect. The 
point of order is that it has not been reported by a standing 
committee and is not estimated for. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, one rule of parliamentary law 
that is as old as any system of parliamentary jurisprudence, 
and to which there is no exception, as far as I have ever heard, 
is that a point of order will not lie against an amendment to 
a provision that has the same limitations attached to it that 
apply to the amendment that is offered. In other words, if a 
point of order—even assuming it to be good—is made against 
an amendment to a provision which in itself is likewise sub- 
ject to a point of order, the Chair must overrule the point of 
order. As the Chair has stated to me the grounds upon which 
this point of order is made, the same objections and the same 
rules will apply to the provision of the bill which I seek to 
amend by the amendment that I have offered. 

The Chair will appreciate, I think, the universal rule—whieh, 
while it does not apply directly, illustrates the point—that when 
a demurrer is filed in court against a pleading, if the pleading 
against which the demurrer is filed, although subject to the 
demurrer, is answering another pleading that would be sub- 
jeet to the same difficulty 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will permit the 
Chair, the Chair would suggest that the amendment to which 
the Senator has proposed his amendment is reported by a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate, and therefore comes under the 
rule that makes in order such provisions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if thet be true, then an amend- 
ment to that committee amendment that is germane is not 
subject to the point of erder. The appropriation is for the same 
thing. If you will read the language of these two amendments, 
you will see that to a great extent they are identical. I was 
eareful, in drawing the amendment, to make it identical with 
the committee amendment just as far as I could. I copied 
the language of it. They both refer to the same document; 
they both refer to the same thing; and if one is subjeet to the 
point of order, the other one is. The fact that a committee is 
behind one and an individual Senator is behind the other does 
not give the one any prestige over the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will permit the 
Chair, paragraph 2 of Rule XX says that the Presiding Officer 
may submit any question of order for the decision of the Sen- 
ate; and the Presiding Officer is going to submit this proposi- 
tion to the Senate to decide whether or not it wants this 
amendment to go in the bill, notwithstanding the point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on the general statement about 
the point of order, I only want to say this before we pass away 
from it: I do not think the dectrine can possibly be sustained 
that because a clause in a bill or an amendment in a bill is in 
order you can therefore attach to it any kind of other amend- 
ment that is not in order. Assuming that this amendment of 
the committee is in order, that does not make in order anything 
you choose to attach to it, because that would enable you to 
attach everything that is out of order to any elause of any bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Let me say that of course my point of order 
relates. merely to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. It does not relate to the commitiee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, and I am arguing the 


Fifty-seven Senators have 








matter on that theory. 
Mr. President, if the Senate helds that the amendment I 
have offered is out of erder, then the logical result of such 
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holding is that a committee can propose any amendment, 
although if the same amendment were proposed by a Senator 
it would be subject to a point of order; that when the com- 
mittee proposes it, it avoids that difficulty. 

Mr. LODGE. The rules say so. 

Mr. NORRIS. But a committee of the Senate can bring in 
here an amendment that is subject to a point of order. There 
is not any question about it. If this amendment changes ex- 
isting law, the committee amendment does the same thing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The point of order is not raised on that 
ground. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that it is not. I am glad that 
it is not, because I am in favor of the committee amendment. 
I believe in it. Et ought to be agreed to. I am not opposed 
to the committee ,amendment; but, Mr. President, here is an 
amendment on all feurs with it, just like it, coming from 
absolutely the same source. Their origin is just exactly the 
same, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will admit that the legis- 
— channels through which they travel are somewhat dif- 

erent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they are a little different, and that makes 
me think of the lawyer who was trying a replevin suit before 
a justice of the peace. The lawyer, on a point of law, cited a 
replevin suit that seemed, as he thought, to be absolutely on 
all fours with the one on trial, and-to decide the question at 
issue. The justice, when he came to decide it, said: “ This 
replevin suit is with regard to hogs, and you are trying to 
fool the court by citing a replevin suit that involves cattle.” 

It seems to me that that illustration answers this. They 
are the same, although they do different things. They orig- 
imate in the same way. The infirmity of one is the infirmity 
of the other. They are identical, except that one imereases the 
water supply and the other increases the supply of electricity. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I meant by a difference in chan- 
nel, if the Senator will allew me, was that one is reported by 
a Standing committee and the other is not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska whether his amendment appropriates 
$200,000 additional to that already contained in the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me it is very important that 
this rule should not be destroyed. There ean not be the 
slightest doubt but that this amendment is out of order under 
the rule. It does add a new item of appropriation. It is im- 
material whether it is in the form of an amendment to an 
amendment or in the form of an amendment to the bill. It is 
upon a different subject, adds a new item of $200,000, and is 
squarely in eonfliet with the rule, so clearly that there can be 
no question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate hold the point of order made by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine} well taken? [Putting the question.] The noes 
have it. The amendment is held in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for a division. There was 
scarcely an opportunity for the Senate to know what the ques- 
tion was: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
asks for a division. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, will the Chair state the question? 
Scarcely a Senator understood it. 

Mr. LODGE. [f do not think.the Senate quite understood the 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair said, “ Will the 
Senate hold the point of order well taken?” The Chair heard 
several “noes,” that it would not hold it well taken; but the 
Senater from New York asks for a division. 

On a division, the Senate refused to sustain the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senater from Utah to the fact that here is 
$400,000 which is not chargeable to the Army of the United 
States. 

Mr. KING. Let me say that there will be, perhaps, forty 
or fifty millions of dollars involved, and we will not charge 
that to the Army, either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 





The Senator’ from New York 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there will be 
any complication arising through the amendment. The object 
of the amendment is to relieve the employees of the Army 
arsenals from receiving pay, as they have in the past, accord- 
ing to the customary amount paid by private individuals or 
corporations adjacent to the arsenals. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is only for an hourly wage, and 
that very thing is done now in the arsenals by authority 
similar to the Navy wage boards. It is to maintain the present 
situation that this amendment is proposed, not to change it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think more than likely it would maintain the 
present scale of wages paid, and that is what the employees 
are after. They were satisfied when wages in private yards 
were mounting very rapidly on account of the war, and their 
wages were ascending in the same way. Now that the wages 
paid by private concerns and corporations outside are de- 
creasing, the employees do not want to follow down. They 
were perfectly willing to accept the increases, but they do not 
want to follow the decreases, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know something about the 
wage boards in the navy yards, and I know they have made 
large reductions in the rates of wages, but the arsenals I do 
not know about. I know that in the navy yards they have 
brought the wages down. I think it is only proper that those 
wage boards should exist. I think they work well. But I do 
not see why a man should be subjected to two systems. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if the wages 
have been decreased——— 

Mr. LODGE. They have in the Navy. I am not speaking 
about the Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the wages have been brought down in the 
Navy, then the reports that were made to us at the time we 
had the appropriation bill up for consideration, in which the 
claims for increases in salary, the Senator will remember, 
were brought before the Senate, were not eorrect. The Senate 
disagreed to the amendment which the representative of the 
employees of the navy yards asked for, and after that was 
disagreed to—— 

Mr. LODGE. That was a different proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Alifas came to my office and said, “ Nothing 
can be done to cover the provisions of the amendment. The 
wage board will not meet until October,’—or November; I 
forget which he said—‘ and therefore they can not pass upon 
the wages.” I said to Mr. Alifas, “ Do you want the wage board 
ealled together before the 1st of October, or the 1st of Novem- 
ber, to pass upon this question?” He said, ‘‘ No.” He did not 
want it, because he knew that when the wage board met they 
would reduce the wages. 

Mr. LODGH. They-have reduced them. That was a propo- 
-sition to take them out from under the wage board, and the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is a proposition to 
‘put them under the wage board. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are under the wage board now. 

Mr. LODGE. No; they are:not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Unofficially in the Army; there is no 
statute on it. 

Mr. LODGE. That-is just it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They operate very much the same as 
the Navy wage boards, but they are not commanded to do so 
by statute, as they are in the Navy. I will state the situation 
in.the Army as I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me see the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: I ask the Senator to listen for just a 
moment. The House language provides that the wages shall be 
the same as those paid by private enterprises in the same 
locality. It.so happens that there are one or two Army estab- 
lishments situa out in the open country employing skilled 
Mechanics, where there are no such wages existing in the same 
Yocality; there is no locality about there where skilled me- 
chanics’ wages are paid, and if the House language goes in the 
wages of all the skilled machinists and mechanics in an Army 
“institution which is not situated next to a city where there 
ate similar private undertakings will be reduced, they fear, 
very, very heavily in order to meet the prevailing wage -scale 
of the locality for the employment nearest approaching that of 
a. skilled machinist. 

My amendment provides that the Army authorities may con- 
tinue to do, with the sanction of law, as it were, what they do 
to-day. They fix by authority the wages of skilled machinists 
in Army institutions to conform as near as possible with the 
wages of machinists employed at the nearest point where 
similar employees are paid. In other words, there will have to 
be little adjustments of that kind and little compromises, be-. 
cause sometimes you find*an Army institution established fn a 







































































The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 67, after line 24, to insert: 

The War Department is hereby directed to cancel and abandon the 
claim in the sum of $18,583.44 for United States property issued to the 
National Guard of Texas and lost, damaged, and destroyed during and 
immediately after the storm and flood at Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
surrounding country in September, 1919, the property having been fur- 
nished for relief of the civilian population. 

The amendment was agreed to. J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, at the earnest request 
of the Secretary of War, I offer the following amendment, to 
follow line 5, on page 68. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. f 

The AssistaANTt SECRETARY. On page 68, after line 5, insert 
the following after the amendment last agreed to: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized, in his discretion, to pay to 
Emil Hugli, an attorney of Berne, Switzerland, the sum of $50,. com- 
pensation for services rendered the. United States at the request of an 
officer of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As part of my remarks I desire to pre- 
sent a letter addressed to me as chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs by the Secretary of War, which describes the 
incident in which this obligation was incurred. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 























































































May 9, 1921. 
The honorable the CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MILITARY AFFAIRS, UNITED StTates SENATE, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith papers relative to the 
claim of Emil Hugli, an attorney of Berne, Switzerland, who was em- 
loyed by Capt. John H. Kiplinger, Field Artillery, judge advocate, on 
‘ebruary 5, 1920, in an emergency to assist him in protecting the inter- 
ests of the United States. The claimant in this case rendered necessary 
and valuable service to the United States. He acted in good faith and 
accepted employment on behalf of the United States from an officer of 
the United States without question as to that officer’s authority to bind 
this Government or whether the officer had or bad not complied with 
our own regulations. The bill as rendered is considered most reasonable 
for the service, and I regret that there is not at oo some way that 
this case can be paid by administrative officers. he claim as presented 
is for Swiss francs 255.80, which at the current fluctuations of ex- 
change is between $45 and $50 of American money, Had the officer at 
Berne cabled the War Department for authority to make this employ- 
ment, it would have been granted undoubtedly, but the expense of 
cabling alone would have equaled the cost of the employment. 

I therefore submit the papers to you, with a request that there be 
included in the next appropriatios act an item authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to pay to Mr. Emil Hugli, an attorney of Berne, Switzer- 
land, the sum of $50 as compensation for his services rendered the 
United States at the request of an officer of the United States. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on the last page of the 
bill will be found, in lines 12 to 17, inclusive, subject matter 
adopted by the House and not changed by the Senate, but the 
like of which has not appeared in Army appropriation bills 
before. It reads as follows: 

No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used for Pay. 
ing to any civilian employee of the United States Government an hourly 
wage or salary larger than that customarily paid by private individuais 
for corresponding work in the same locality. 

It turns out that that paragraph has caysed a good deal of 
confusion in the minds of men who work in the Government. 
arsenals under the Army. There is no law at present erecting 
machinery for the fixing of wages in the Army arsenals. There 
is for the Navy. The statute governing the Navy’s procedure 
provides for a wage board in the Navy Department, and that 
board finally fixes the wages after holding hearings‘and'making 
investigations. 

Mr. LODGE. I think they have those wage boards in all the ‘ 
navy yards. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; in all the navy yards. The Army, 
although not commanded to do so by statute, follows a practiee 
very similar to that of the Navy, but does it unofficially. But 
the practice varies, as I understand it, in different arsenals, 
and the men employed in the Army arsenals are somewhat at_a 
loss to know just what the effect of this language on page 89 
will be in the matter of fixing wages. So I purpose offering an 
amendment, so that section 2 will read as follows: 


No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used for. pay- 
ing to any civilian employee of the United States Government, other 
than those whose pay is adjustable from time to time thro wage 
boards or similar authority, an hourly wage or salary larger than that 
customarily paid by private individuals for corresponding work in the 
same locality. 

If that amendment is adopted, the matter can be taken up in 
conference, and if there is any other complication due to this 
proposal of the House, it can be better understood and resolved. 
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place where there are no skilled machinists; and yet the House 
language says that they must be the same as in that locality. 
That is the point. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
House provision, and read it, and then the proposed amendment 
and the words inserted into that amendment making the change. 
The House provision reads: 


No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used for 
paying to any civilian employee of the United States Government an 
hourly wage or salary larger than that customarily paid by private 
individuals for corresponding work in the same locality. 

That is the way the House provision reads. The Senator’s 
proposed amendment would insert these words: 


Other than those whose pay is adjustable from time to time through 
wage boards or similar authority. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is just it. That is what 
they are doing now unofficially, and if that amendment is not 
adopted the House language will stop that. You take the Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, in New Jersey. I do not see either of the Sen- 
ators from New Jersey here, but I think it fair to say that it is 
up in the back hills of New Jersey. That locality does not em- 
ploy anything like the character of skilled workingmen that 
this arsenal employs. Under the House language they will have 
to be reduced to the level of the wages of the village tinsmith. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, we know that never would be allowed 
in the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would be under that language; it is 
mandatory. 

Mr. LODGE. It would be under that language. 

Mr. SMOOT. It never has been done in the past. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That language compels it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whenever there is an amendment of this kind 
proposed in the Senate affecting the Army or the Navy it seems 
to me there is always something back of it, that there is going 
to be an increase rather than a decrease. This nray be all 
right, Mr. President, and I will not object to its going into the 
bill, but I want to look it up between now and the time the bill 
goes to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 89 strike out section 2 as it 
appears in the House print and insert the following: 

No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used for 
paying any civilian employee of the United States Government, other 
than those whose pay is adjustable from time to time through wage 
boards or similar authority, an hourly wage or salary larger than 
that customarily paid by private individuals for corresponding work in 
the same locality. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment, to be added at the end of the bill, and to avoid 
difficulty in reading it, I will read it myself: 

The restriction in section 73 of an act entitled “An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, 
as amended by the act approved May 27, 1910, prohibiting the sale or 
exchange of Territorial lands in excess of 40 acres in area and $5,000 
in value is hereby amended by adding thereto the following: 

“Provided, That this restriction shall not apply to the exchange of 
lands between the Territory and the United States of America or con- 
veyance by the Territory to the United States of land for military or 
naval purposes.” 

In explanation of the amendment, I will say that under the 
act of May 27, 1910, amending the act for the government of the 
Territory of Hawaii, the following language was contained: 

No sale of land for other than homestead purposes, except as herein 
provided, and no exchange by which the Territory shall convey lands 
exceeding either 40 acres in area or $5,000 in value shall be made. 

In the Navy appropriation act of June 4, 1920, there was the 
following provision: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to exchange certain 
land now a part of the naval-station property at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
necessary for the extension of Punchbowl Street, city of Honolulu, 
through the naval station, for certain land now owned or to be ac- 
quired by the Territory of Hawaii, lying to the northeast of the naval 
station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and containing 132 acres, more or less, 
required for naval purposes. 

It would seem to me that the act which I have just read, being 
a specific act, authorizing the exchange of certain lands, would 
invalidate it, notwithstanding the general limitation in the 
earlier act, which I have previously read. But it was held by 
the attorney general of Hawaii that the provisions of the naval 
act to which I have just referred for the conveyance to the 
United States of 182 acres of land could not be carried out 
because of the limitation to 40 acres of land, not exceeding 
$5,000 in value, in the act of 1910. 

The amendment which I have offered applies equally to the 
Army and the Navy, both of them having establishments in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and it is submitted at the request of the 


Secretary of the Navy in order to meet the difficulty which I 
have just stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
with reference to which I should like to have a statement from 
the chairman of the committee. I was asked by the Postmaster 
General to submit it. On page 34, in line 17, after the word 
“Army,” I move to insert the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to dispose of, by transfer to the Post Office Department for 
use in the Postal Service, such number, not exceeding 2,000, of three- 
quarter-ton motor trucks as in the judgment of the Secretary are not 
necessary for the use of the Army. 

I should be glad to have the chairman of the committee give 
me information in reference to the matter. It seems to be a 
reasonable request, if the motors are there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that brings up the whole 
question of further distribution of motor vehicles by the Army 
to other departments of the Government free of charge. I can 
state to the Senate the figures furnished by the Secretary of 
War within the last three weeks to the Committee on Military 


-Affairs, showing what the Army has on hand, and I will read a 


portion of the statement furnished to the committee: 


On October 30, 1920, instructions were issued directing that the 
number of motor vehicles of all types, including trailers, to be retained 
for the Army should aggregate 30,000. 

Let me interpolate that motor vehicles of all types include 
motor trucks of all sizes, heavy and light, passenger-carrying 
automobiles, motor cycles, and side cars. 


This figure will enable the War Department to actually equip the 
organizations of the Army; to provide for the upkeep of camps, posts, 
and other stations; and to establish a small reserve for the equipment 
of certain corps and Army troops in the event that tactical units higher 
than divisions should be organized. 

I may again interpolate that there should be included a state- 
ment to the effect that the National Guard must. also be 
equipped as the units of the guard are accepted and federalized. 
Continuing : 

This reserve, however, will not be maintained for the above purpose 
only, but out of it all replacement will be met. The distribution of 
30,000 vehicles to be retained—which includes motor cycles and chassis— 
is as follows: Equipment of tactical units, 10,088; posts, camps, etc., 
12,838 ; replacement and maintenance, 7,074; total, 30,000. 

That was the number ordered by the Secretary of War to be 
set aside on last October 30 of every conceivable kind of motor 
vehicle, plus trailers. Continuing: 

Referring particularly to the two types covered by the provisions 
ander consideration— 

That is, trucks and passenger cars— 


the total retention included 19,652 trucks and 4,245 passenger cars. 
Of these two types there were on hand December 31, 1920, 24,997 trucks 
and 3,974 passenger cars. A large part of this equipment, however, was 
unserviceable or nonstandard. Such of it as fell in either class was 
declared surplus and is now being disposed of, with the result that there 
is actually now a deficit of 1,505 trucks and 487 passenger cars. 

That is the situation of the War Department to-day with 
respect to motor trucks and passenger cars. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. What do they mean by a deficit? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are short that number. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Short of what? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of the requirements for an army of 
175,000 men. 

Mr. DIAL. If they are short that many, I should like to have 
the Senator explain this situation to me: I went down to Camp 
Holabird last Saturday. There they have a great number of 
trucks. I do not know how many there were, but if strung out 
in a row it would be a mile or more in length. I was told that 
they were brought there before the armistice and had been 
there ever since—new trucks that had never been used. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have been to Camp Holabird myself. 
I have seen the park of trucks, or at least a great park of trucks 
there, and I was informed at the time of my visit that those 
trucks belong to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, I am going a little further into this matter. 
I may be utterly alone in my opinion, but this debauch of the 
free distribution of Government property has gone far enough. 
I can well understand the appetite that is aroused in a State 
highway commissioner when he understands that the War 
Department owns a lot of trucks and that there is a law upon 
the statute books passed by Congress authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to turn over those trucks to the Department of 
Agriculture free of charge to be given to the States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. -Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have before me the chart pre- 
pared by the Department of War showing the number of trucks 
on October 31, 1920, referred to by the Senator from New York. 
I also have a compilation made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from that chart, from which it appears that there were on 
hand October 31, 1920, 41,529 motor vehicles; that there were 
then estimated by the ‘department to be necessary for an Army 
of 250,000 men, including the National Guard and the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, 26,544. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Twenty -six thousand five hundred and 
forty-four what? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Vehicles of all kinds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What was the date of the estimate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. October 31, 1920. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is wrong, because the date of my 
statement is October 30, 1920, and the total number of motor 
vehicles of all kinds was then authorized at. 30,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Forty-one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-nine this table shows. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From where does the Senator derive 
that table? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
Agriculture—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a moment. The compiler 
asserts that the facts and figures are taken from chart No. 188, 
compiled by the War Department, showing the motor vehicles 
of all kinds then under the control of the War Department. 
I have the chart before me. If that is the case, there would 
seem to be widely differing information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Agricultural Department attempts 
to inform the Senate what the War Department ordered on 
October 30, 1920, in the matter of the retention of trucks—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Agricultural Depart- 
ment——— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. The Secretary of War 
and Chief of Staff present this statement showing exactly what 
they did order on that day, and they are the officials who put 
out the order, and it shows that they ordered retained 11,000 
fewer trucks than somebody in the Department of Agriculture 
says they ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not understand that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator has just stated that ac- 
cording to an official in the Department of Agriculture the War 
Department ordered retained 41,000 motor vehicles. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the Senator has misunder- 
stood my statement. I said the schedule shows that the total 
number of vehicles of all kinds on hand in the War Depart- 
ment was 41,525- 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the War Department esti- 
mates that there were requisites for an Army of 230,000 men 
26,544 vehicles of all kinds, leaving—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That last does not, agree with the fig- 
ures of the War Department itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have the War Department figures 
here. . 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Montana is quoting the War 
Department figures. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think he is not quoting from the War 
Department on that last phase of it. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to continue with my state- 
ment. I was about to state what has been going on—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I give the Senator further 
information with respect to this matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
been made between October 31, 
ruary, 1921, so that the 41,529 cars were reduced 34,463. On 
February 1, 1921, the War Department declared they had on 
hand, over and above the amount estimated as necessary for 
an Army of 250,000 men, a surplus of 7,066. Accordingly, if we 
are going to reduce the Army to 170,000 or 150,000, the ac- 
ceptance of the pending amendment for the distribution of 
10,000 more cars would seem to be quite reasonable, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had hoped to make this a continuous 
statement so as to tell the story properly, but it seems im- 
possible. I am perfectly good-natured about it, because I know 
it is the habit of all of us in the Senate to interrupt in that way. 

The bill provides for the disposal of 10,000 trucks and 2,000 
automobiles by sale. Something over 6,000 of them have 
already been sold. I will say that the bill provides for the 


I got this from the Department of 


I do not know. 


I should say that distribution has 
1920, and the 1st day of Feb- 
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sale of 10,000 dating from last January 1, and that the 10,000 
Shall be sold in the first six months of the year. 

There are nearly 4,000 left to be sold under the provisions of 
the bill. They are junk. They are not serviceable. They are 
worn out. The representatives of the Department of the In- 
terior have attended some of the sales and have been unable, 
so one of the representatives of the department himself told me, 
to find a car that was worth buying, repairing, and putting into 
use. The Department of Agriculture representative has told 
me the same thing. They have béen going about and watching 
Some of the sales. The cars which the War Department have 
left and which this bill commands them to get rid of are not 
worth anything for active service unless a considerable amount 
of money is spent in putting them imto repair again. But we 
do not find the Department of Agriculture or the Postmaster 
General or the Department of the Interior or the Public Health 
Service offering to buy a third-rate car and spend money on it 
and put it in repair. They want to take a car out of the stock 
of the War Department, a brand new car assigned for the use 
of the War Department, and get it for nothing and make the 
War Department keep the old cars. 

That has been going on here for the last two or three 
months, and the drive,in its influences has ramifications all 
over the country. All they have to do is to “press the button ” 
and people interested in the building of good roads wire to 
Representatives and to Senators urging that the Secretary of 
War be directed—not authorized, but directed—to turn over 
more trucks from the War Department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Where do they get this information? I 
have had two or three letters and have written back that there 
are no motor vehicles available, and yet they write me that 
their information is that they are here and are not being used; 
that there are good trucks and good automobiles which may 
be had. They get the information somewhere, but it is 
misinformation. 

Mr. LODGE. It is misinformation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the easiest kind of alleged infor- 
mation to distribute. 

Mr. LODGE. They 
eulture. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I want to know. 
write back and tell my correspondents the facts. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not interested in the Department of 
Agriculture; but is there a department here which is engaged 
in sending out absolutely false information? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I am inquiring about. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They do not send it out officially. 

Mr. BORAH. They are just as crooked if they send it out 
unofficially as information from the department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For example, I heard yesterday from 
the officer of the War Department who has supplied the figures 
to Representative MAcGrecor, who has made a study of this 
thing and who stands aghast at the waste of public money 
which has been going on by this free distribution, that the Post 
Office Department to-day has 800 trucks stored at Relay, Md., 
and yet it is asking for 2,000 more. Perhaps the Postmaster 
General does not know that. 

Mr. BORAH. I can understand the appetite of the depart- 
ment, because I have been here for 14 years, and I know their 
appetites are all alike. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
appetite. 

Mr, BORAH. But I do not understand how a department of 
the Government would send out false information. I am some- 
what interested in it, because this information has come back 
to me as it has to others, and I am simply waiting for develop- 
ments here to see where we are. But if people in the various 
States are being informed by a department of the Government 
here that certain facts are so when they are not so, that is a 
thing which I should like to know. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not state that a department of 
the Government is doing that or that any: high responsible 
officer is doing it, but the rumor was started by some one, “ You 
ean get more trucks if you can get the Senate to direct the 
Secretary of War to give them to you,” and that “the trucks 
are in such and such a place near your home city or the 
capital of your State.” That is what is going on. Now, I 
am going to read to the Senate a newspaper dispatch from 
Texas. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to say 
that I am not going to press the amendment which I have sug- 
gested. I withdraw the amendment, 


get it from the Department of Agri- 


I want to 


The whole thing is a question of 





1921. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 
is headed: 
WAR 


This dispatch is from Austin, Tex., and 


EQUIPMENT WILL BE SOLD AT CAMP MABRY—OF MANY AND VARIED 
KINDS, BUT STATE DOUBTS IF SALE PAYS FREIGHT RATES, 
AusTINn, TEX., April 22. 


An unusual sale is to occur at Camp Mabry, May 3, when the State 
board of control— 


That is, of Texas— 
sells a large amount of war equipment which was given the State high- 
way commission by the Federal Government. It is estimated that the 
freight will amount to more than the equipment will bring at sale. 
“The State was required to pay the freight, which amounted to 


$21,000,” said A. R. Johnsen, of the board of control, who will have 
charge of the sale. 


Now, listen! 


Thirty-five motor trucks, representing 11 different makes and rang- 
ing from 1 to 8 tons capacity, are to be sold; also 15,000 rolls of 
barbed wire, which were to have been used for entanglements at the 
front. Among other things to be sold are two 36-gauge steam locomo- 
tives and tenders, two 24-gauge gas locomotives, 12,000 fence posts, 
600 escort wagons and parts, 300 folding lanterns, 3 mine-sinking 
pumps, two flat cars, three 15-ton trailers, sixteen 36-gauge trucks, 
three 15-ton Holt tractors, three concrete mixers, 950 “ pieces elephant 
shelters.” 

Mr. BORAH. What are those? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not advise the Senator. 
article continues: 

Eleven water carts; 5 boxes hoisting-engine parts; 2 locomotive cabs ; 
82 flat cars, 36 gauge; 2 steam locomotive tenders; and 4 trailer tops. 

All of this material, according to the statement, delivered 
through the channel of the Department of Agriculture from the 
stores of the War Department free of charge, is to be sold by 
the State for road-building purposes. 

Mr. President, I think we had better call a halt on the free 
distribution of any more material. I sympathize with the House 
of Representatives in the provision which they have put into 
this bill that whatever surplus trucks there are now—and we 
fix a minimum which shall be sold—shall be sold for cash and 
the money turned into the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, I want to state how many trucks have been distributed 
to the States, so that we may ascertain if it is conceivable that 
any of the States actually need new trucks. By the way, the 
State of New Jersey sold eight Pierce-Arrow trucks the other 
day for $390 apiece. 

Mr. BORAH. That sounds like a battleship sale. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The paper from which I am about to 
read is a “Statement of all motor vehicles transferred from 
War Department surplus to the Department of Agriculture, 
showing allocation by States as nearly as can be determined 
from records available”: 


The 





| } 
Light | | 1to2 | 3to 54} | 
delivery} ton ton | | 
TY) Ambu-| | Motor | 


Bi- 
trucks, | trucks, | trucks, | z 
~’ | lances. | Class | class ’| cycles. | cycles. 


A. 


Alabama | 134 | 
Arizona... ‘ 8 | 90 
Arkansas. | 283 | 
California. | 459 
Colorado. 213 


| 
} 
| 
) 


499 


| 


It is conceded that the State of Arkansas has wasted that 
property outrageously 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly inform 
us the date of the statement from which he is reading? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. June 4, 1921. 

Mv. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The statement comes from the officer 
of the War Department who has charge of the matter of turn- 
ing over these motor vehicles to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to make a continuous 
statement of this matter, if Senators will please refrain from 
interrupting me until I conclude. 

Mr. STERLING. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘These figures may vary a little from 
the actual accurate figures. 

Mr. STERLING. They vary considerably from a statement 
here which purports to be the statement of the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; there will be found quite a num- 
ber of variances; but the Bureau of Public Roads, may I indi- 
cate to the Senator, when this movement was first started not 
only announced to the States that these motor vehicles were 
going to be at their disposal but even canned food. That bureau 
will start anything. I continue the list showing the number of 
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motor various 


States: 


vehicles which have been distributed to the 





— 


| Light 1 to2 | 3 to 5} 


delivery |. ton ton 
Passen-| trucks, — trucks, | trucks, 
ger. | class *| clas: class 


| AA. A. 


Bi- 
cycles. | 


Connecticut - . . . 
Delaware 


Cor oe 


SSBB 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 





~ 
Wnmocno 


Michigan ....... 
Minnesota 4 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire} 
New Jersey | 
New Mexico.... 


North Carolina. 








113 247 


1 





Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
whether he is reading now the number allotted to each State or 
the number actually delivered? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The number turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for allotment, according to these figures, 
in the aggregate the several States, being the best figures that 
the War Department can produce from the last available op- 
erations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The overwhelming majority have; 
there are still some in the course of delivery, but the ones 
enumerated have been turned over; and, mind you, the War 
Department knows where they are shipped ; it knows the alloca- 
tion, because they have been taken out of the War Department 
stores, : 

Mr. FLETCHER. On what basis is the allocation made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The allocation has been made many 
times during the last 18 months. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that; but what is the basis 
of the apportionment? Is there any basis for it at all, or are 
the motor vehicles granted on request? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On request from the Department of 
Agriculture. ; 

Mr. STERLING. Are they not allocated upon the basis of 
the road mileage in the several States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is true; but the request is 
made of the War Department by the Department of Agriculture, 
and that is all the War Department knows about it; they have 
no control over the distribution. 

To resume the figures where I left off, as to the number of 
vehicles distributed to the various States: 


| 


Have they actually been delivered to the 


Light 1to2 
, elivery, 
oe’ trucks, 
| Sef. | class 

AA. | 


3 to 5$ 
ton 
trucks 
class 


Motor 
”) cycles. 


ton 
—_— trucks, 
“| class 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee. . ....|, 
OMENS case ctees | 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington.... 
West Virginia. .| 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Washington, 
D.C 




















1, 112 | 
I 


913} 8,271 
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Mr. President, in this connection I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a table showing motor vehicle spare parts turned over to 
the Agricultural and other departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Chart showing each class of motor vehicle spare parts turned over to 
the Department of Agriculture and other depariments, including the 
value and approximate period for which the spare parts will provide 
maintenance for stated number of vehicles. 


Value of 
spare parts. 


$1,368, 750 
790, 000 
750, 000 
150, 000 
162) 500 

37, 800 
1287 000 
43,725 
350, 000 
205, 000 


Approximate period for which spare 


Name and type of vehicle. parts were supplied. 


Nash Quad 3-ton 
Heavy aviation 3-ton 
Packard 3-ton 
Peerless 3-ton... 
Republic 3}-ton. 
Moreland 2-ton 
Kelly-Springfield 14 to 
Selden 34-ton.. 

White 3-ton... 
Gram-Bernsteir 


1 year’s maintenance for 3,650 vehicles. 

| 1 year’s maintenance for 2,000 vehicles. 
1 year’s maintenance for 2,000 vehicles. 

1 year’s maintenance for 500 vehicles... 

| 1 year’s maintenance for 500 vehicles... 
.| 1 year’s maintenance for 135 vehicles. . 
.| 1 year’s maintenance for 400 vehicles... 
.| 1 year’s maintenance for 125 vehicles... 
| 1 year’s maintenance for 1,000 vehicles. 
.| 1 year’s maintenance for 500 vehicles -. 
.| 1 year’s maintenance for 300 vehicles. - 
.| 2 years’ maintenance for 100 vehicles. . 
2 years’ maintenance for 150 vehicles. . 
1 year’s maintenance for 150 vehicles... 
.| 2 years’ maintenance for 100 vehicles. . 
2 years’ maintenance for 426 vehicles. . 
1 year’s maintenance for 600 vehicles-. 


Pierce-Arrow 5-ton....... } 
| 
1 year’s maintenance for 800 vehicles. | 


Packard 5-ton 
Kelly-Springfield 34-ton... 
Pierce-Arrow 2-ton 

1 year’s maintenance for 600 vehicles. . 
2 years’ maintenance for 500 ambulances 
2 years’ maintenance for 1,200 vehicles. | 


Light aviation 
1 year’s maintenance for 6,000 vehicles. | 


Ford ambulance, touring, light 
delivery. 

Cleveland motoreycle.......... 

Indian motorcycle | 

Miscellaneous trailer parts..... 

Solid tires (casings, tubes), 
various sizes. 


1 year’s maintenance for 190 vehicles. . 
1 year’s maintenance for 1,378 vehicles. 
2 years’ maintenance for 100 vehicles. .| 


7,271, 735 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there have been 9,000 
motor vehicles turned over to the Post Office Department, and 
yet they want more. To state the figures proves that they can 
not need more, if, indeed, they have taken any care of the trucks 
that have been turned over. This old Santa Claus of a War 
Department, against which everybody is making a drive on ac- 
count of its extravagance, has turned over to other departments 
without charging them one cent, and without getting a particle 
of eredit for the transfer, over $130,000,000 worth of property, 
including altogether 37,000 motor vehicles. The Postmaster 
General blithely asks for 2,000 more, and there is a scheme on 
foot to get a thousand or two thousand more tractors. The Sen- 
ate, over my protest, as will be recalled, attached an amend- 
ment to the fortifications bill during the last session directing 
that 1,250 brand new tractors be turned over to the States. I 
have information which is not official and I can not vouch for 
its accuracy, but it is to the effect that at least one of the States 
is renting the tractors and pocketing the money. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Unfortunately, I have not been here to 
~ listen to all that has been said, and I do not care to have the 
Senator go over it again; but I should like to ask him whether 
there has been a survey of the trucks and automobiles owned by 
the War Department for the purpose of determining how many. 
we have? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The War Department have given out 
their official figures as to exactly how many they have on hand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The reason why I ask that question is be- 


cause not a great while ago a representative from Camp Bragg,. 


an employee of the War Department, who had been there for 
some years, informed me that in that camp alone there were 
literally acres of automobiles standing out in the fields unpro- 
tected. I sent him to the Secretary of War after making an 
appointment with the Secretary, and he conveyed that informa- 
tion to him. I have been led to believe that the War Depart- 
ment does not' know how much of this material we have on hand, 
scattered over this country in various camps to-day; and I am 
more interested in knowing what we have on hand right now 
than anything else in order that we can act intelligently upon 
its distribution. I think we all agree that none of this material 
that could be used ought to be left out exposed to the elements 
to be destroyed. If it can be used on highways, in the Post 
Office Department, or elsewhere, it should be used. 

As I say, I confess that I have not been able to follow the de- 
bate. I am interested in what.the Senator has stated as to the 
allocation of certain automobiles and trucks; but I am still 
wondering if the War Department knows what number of trucks 
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and automobiles that this Government has paid for are now 
scattered somewhere throughout the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Military Affairs 
Committees of the House and of the Senate have been discussing 
and examining this thing for over a year. At every set of hear- 
ings we bave had on appropriation bills, and sometimes on other 
bills, we have questioned the authorities of the War Depart- 
ment most closely and severely as to the actual facts; and I 
have laid before the Senate this morning the last figures con- 
cerning motor trucks and motor vehicles now in the hands of 
the War Department, owned by it. 

I desire, for the purpose of the Recorp, to put in some more 
figures. 

A moment ago I understated the number of motor vehicles of 
all types turned over by the War Department to other depart- 
ments. I think I said it was 37,000. The figures furnished me, 
which I had not looked at closely enough, tell me that it is 
48,019. Here is the way they run: 

Department of Agriculture, 26,985. 

Post Office Department, 8,259. I was a little in error when I 
said “9,000” a moment ago; it is 8,259. 

Public Health Service, 1,559. 

Thirty-nine were sold to the War Camp Community. Hight 
were sold to the Food Administration. What the Food Admin- 
istration has done with them, or what the War Camp Com- 
munity has done with them, we do not know. 

The superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Building got 
two. They were sold to him. 

One was sold to the Department of Labor, 3 to the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and 10 to the Department of Commerce. 

Then for river and harbor work the department turned over, 
free of charge, 299 trucks or motor vehicles. 

To the House of Representatives and the Senate, and so forth, 
20. 

To the Commissioners of the District of Columbia three were 
sold. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, are these trucks or automobiles? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. These are motor vehicles. 

One hundred and thirty-seven were turned over, free of 
charge, to the Interior Department; 6 to the Treasury Depart- 
ment; 13 were sold to the Housing Corporation, 1,263 were 
turned over to the Navy and Marine Corps, of which 539 were 
paid for by the Navy, the rest being given. 

I submit that the War Department has supported these people 
long enough; and if there are to be any more transfers—and 
I can not conceive that there should be, in view of the fact 
that they are already 1,500 trucks short—let the money pass, 
and let these departments show what they are getting in the 
way of Government property. Although it may not be a popular 
attitude to take, I, for one, am opposed to any further free 
distribution to the States. They have had 26,000 motor vehicles 
in 18 months’ time. If there are any more that are serviceable— 
and I can not believe it—let them be sold, and let the money go 
into the Treasury. That is what the bill proposes. 

I have an understanding with the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Pureps] that he is to offer an amendment which will give 
the Secretary of War the alternative of selling these 10,000 
trucks or of turning over not more than one-half of them to 
the Department of Agriculture in accordance with the provi- 
sions of existing law. That amendment was part of the con- 
ference report on the Army appropriation bill passed at the iast 
session of Congress and adopted by both Houses. It was a 
compromise between the Senate and the House, the House con- 
ferees fighting almost to the bitter end against any further 
transfers free of charge to the Department of Agriculture or 
any other department. The more I have studied this thing, 
the more I am inclined to side with the House in their con- 
tention. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, why does the Senator yield to 
the proposed amendment of the Senator from Colorado? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I will tell the Senator why. 
be perfectly frank about it. None of these trucks will be 
turned over to the States, because they are junk. The States 
will not accept them; but they will not believe it, and the only 

way to teach them is to let them go and see them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CrerK. It is proposed to add, at the end of 
the bill, the following paragraph: 


That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives shall appoint a committee, to consist of not less than 
three Members of the Senate and three Members of the House of 
Representatives, and that such committee shall inspect once during 
each fiscal year not less than two of the general and special service 
schools of the Army. 


I will 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have only this to say: Every 
year a committee of Congress is sent to the Military Academy 
and the Naval Academy. Not more than half the Army officers 
are graduates of the Military Academy. The Army service 
schools are attended by all the officers, those who are not 
graduates as well as those who are graduates of the Military 
Academy; and no committees of Congress ever imspect those 
service schools. This amendment is to require that every year 
at least two of these schools shall be inspected by committees 
ot Congress. 

I know, Mr. President, that it is a great inconvenience for 
Senators to leave their official business here and visit these 
institutions, but the work they are doing at these service schools 
for the Army is very important, and committees from Congress 
should make inspection of their work and report their findings. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of 
having Members of the Congress visit the Army service schools 
and the cantonments and camps and arsenals, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances I should lend every bit of encouragement 
I could to it. I gather, however, that if this amendment becomes 
a law the committees visiting these schools will have all their 
expenses paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. This 
is the day of economy, and I think I had better raise a point of 
erder against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state his point of 
order? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is legislation upon an appropriation 
bill and is not reported from a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment not having been 
reported from a committee, it is not In order. The point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 34, line 19, after the word 
“sell,” it is preposed to insert the following: 
or to dispose of by transfer to the Department of Agriculture under 
existing laws for its ewn use and the use of the several States in road 
work and maintenance of roads. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I merely want to say that in 
following the statement of figures which has been read imto the 
Recorp by the Senator from New York, in charge of the bill, 
and comparing it with information which has reached me, I 
find quite a variance, which illustrates the fact that there is a 
wide difference of opinion as between the War Department and 
the Agricultural Department regarding the surplus trucks, auto- 
mobiles, and other vehicles remaining on hand. I am rather 
inclined to think that an accurate inventory should be ordered 
at the end of the present fiscal year to determime definitely 
just what stocks of supplies the War Department has on hand, 
including net only trucks and automobiles but other supplies 
of every kind and nature. We are told that there are great 
quantities of machinery that would be used for finishing auto- 

- mobiles, and other machinery that is of value that is not stored 
properly ; that is, out of doors, being destroyed by weather con- 
ditions; and I beg to suggest that the Committee on Military 
Affairs should take cognizance of that situation. 

I feel that if the War Department has these automobiles 
which the Bureau of Roads of the Agricultural Department 
claims it has available for distribution it would be better to 
turn them over to the various States, and fill the requisitions 
and requests that they have already made than to allow those 
automobiles to remain out in the weather. They are not being 
used, and they are not being properly protected. For that rea- 
son I urge the adoption of this amendment to the clause as 
framed by the House. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, the Senater from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] said a while ago that his infermation was that 
the trucks at Camp Holabird had been turned over to the Agri- 
eultural Department to be turned over to the States to be used 
in building good roads. Since that time I have telephoned to 
the Bureau of Roads, and they tell me that they have no trucks 
whatever at Camp Holabird, and they have but very few as- 
signed to them anywhere, possibly a dozen; that they laave 
distributed them to the States, and they are now being used 
in the construction of good roads. They further tell me that 
they can use all the trucks that they can get. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. DIAL. To listen to the Senator from New York, it waquld 
seem that there is a different pocketbook te pay for trucks 
assigned to the Army and those assigned to the other depart- 
ments of cur Government. I can see no good reason for the 
Army keeping these trucks and letting them rust out in the 
weather. As I stated a while ago, last Saturday I saw hun- 
dreds of trucks, perhaps, at Camp Holabird—I did not count 


them—out there in the weather, and my information was that 
they were put there before the armistice. They are absoiutely 
new and have never been used. I can net see any difference 
between the War Department of this Government, the Post 
Office Department, the Good Roads Bureau, or any other de- 
partment. The property is bought from the money collecied 
in taxes from the people and is paid for out of the same pocket- 
book. 

I do not want to be unfriendly to the War Department, but 
I do not want it to arrogate to itself the belief that it can take 
this property and keep it there and let it rust eut. We all 
know that property will rust out about as quickly as it will 
wear out. I can see no better use these trucks can be put to 
than for building good roads all ever the country. If the 
Post Office Department needs some, let the Post Office Depart- 
ment have them. There should be no antagonism whatever 
between the War Department and any other department of this 
Government. But to my mind the War Department does not 
need those trucks; otherwise they would have used them long 
before this, at least two years and a half ago. The fact that 
they have not proves positively to me that they do not need 
them, and they ought to be disposed of in some way. 

I did not catch the full meaning of the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado, but I understand it purposes to turn 
over the trucks, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, to 
the Secretsry of Agriculture, to be used in building good roads. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator that the purpose of 
the amendment which I have offered is to permit the turning 
ever of these trucks to the Bureau of Good Roads, Department 
of Agriculture, to distribute a certain proportion of the trucks 
te the States, instead of providing that the entire surplus shall 
be sold. The provision in the House text of the bill cails for 
the sale of 10,000 trucks and 2,000 passenger-carrying automo- 
biles during the first nine months of the current calendar year. 

Mr. DIAL. And the Senator’s amendment would turn them 
over to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It would turn over to the Department of Agri- 
culture one-half of that quantity for distribution to the States 
for use in building good roads. 

Mr. DIAL. What does the Senator suggest shall be done with 
the other half? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Government ought to sell them. If 
the States want more than are allotted to them, let the States 
pay for them. I am inclined to agree to a large extent with 
the Senator from New York, in charge of the bill, that it is 
only proper that the War Department should have some credit 
for the property which it turns over, and if this property is 
to be sold, and the War Department is willing to take a second- 
hand price, or almost a scrap price, for material that can be 
utilized, it seems to me the States should be willing to pay a 
reasonable figure for that machinery. Already great numbers 
of these automobiles have been turned over to them, and [ 
think they could very well use a portion of their money for 
road-building purposes in the purchase of the necessary tools 
with which to build the roads, including trucks and automobiles. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I think it would be very well to 
let half of them go, but if we sell the other half we will get 
very little for them; we will throw them away. I do not see 
any particular objection to the War Department getting reason- 
able credit. After all, it is a question of bookkeeping. But 
that is not the point. The point I am trying to bring to the 
attention of the Senate is that the property of the United 
States ought to be put to usé; it ought not to be allowed to 
rust out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would like to say further to the Senator 
that had it not been for the very definite attitude displayed by 
Members of the Howse whe had to do with this bill, and which 
was displayed in the consideration of the bill in the last Con- 
gress, and particularly in the conference over the disposition 
of the bill, I would have had the amendment provide that they 
should all be turned over to the States. But knowing the 
attitude of Members of the House as displayed in the past, and 
particularly as displayed in the preparation of this bill, in 
eonference with the Senator from New York, it was felt that 
we could not get the assent of the House to the full allowance. 

Mr. DIAL. Neo doubt the Senator from Colorado and I are 
working to the same end. (We are on the same committee and 
we want to do everything we can to build up the roads in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I have no ill will against the War Department. 
I have a great many friends in that department. But the peo- 
ple of this country are a little bit impatient over their extrava- 
gance. Down in my part of the country last year and year 
before last that department allowed linters to stay out in the 
weather and absolutely rot. Thousands and hundreds of thou- 
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sands of bales of linters of some value simply decayed and 
went to waste and were hauled out and thrown in the gutters 
and around in the fields. Several hundred bales in my own 
town were hauled out and disposed of in that way. I am trying 
to get that department to realize that the people of this country 
are tired of paying taxes and not having a dollar bring a hun- 
dred cents return. We want to stop appropriating money it is 
not necessary to appropriate. I want the War Department to 
have all that is necessary to keep it up in proper shape, but the 
people of this country will not stand for any such reckless ex- 
travagance and any such indolenee and willful waste any 
longer. We bought bonds and paid for them; they have gone 
down below par, and at the same time we look out of every 
window and see property going to waste every day. We want 
that stopped. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment proposed by 
Puipps]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 
the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the following proviso, relating to medical and 
hospital services in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, to wit: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall be used for 
the payment of commutation of quarters, subsistence, and laundry, or 
quarters, heat and light, and lengevity to any employee, other than the 
commissioned medical officers provided for by statute,’’ contained in the 
act approved March 4, 1921, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922, and for other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just this word of explana- 
tion. My attention had been called to this matter through cor- 
respondence with two women who are in the reconstruction aid 
service, one at Boston, Mass., and the other at Chicago, IIl. 
On hearing from these aids in this service I submitted the mat- 
ter to the Surgeon General, and I have a communication from 
him, and I ask that a part of that communication be read by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator to take the position 
that commutation of quarters should be extended to all engaged 
in any of these activities? 

Mr. STERLING. Not all engaged in any of these activities, 
but in this particular activity, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah, the reconstruction aid service, Army service, and under 
the direction of the Surgeon General of the Army. It is esti- 
mated, I may say, that a great number of these aids will be 
obliged, if they cau not have this commutation, to leave the 
service, and the service will be greatly impaired. I think it is 
a most important and valuable service. 

Mr. KING. ‘Mr. President, I raise a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will just withhold that until an extract is read from the 
letter from the Acting Surgeon General. 

Mr. KING. I do not want to be estopped. 
the point of order for 2 moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

A large number of aides, dietitians, nurses, and administrative assist- 
ants are needed by the service in order to furnish proper hospital care 
to disabled ex-service men and women, and provisions were made for 
uniform grades and compensation in each of these groups of employees, 
The regulations contain provision for compensation of these groups on 
the basis of salary plus bonus, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry, 
or allowances in lieu thereof, the latter to be given only when it is not 
racticable for the service to furnish quarters, subsistence, and laundry 
n kind. The giving of such allowances as a part of compensation is an 
old, established method in the service for the purpose of meeting varied 
conditions in the different hospitals and to simplify the procedure in 
making necessary transfers. Legal advice was solicited before adopting 
this plan, and the opinion was submitted that there was no legal objec- 
tion, which was confirmed by a decision of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury under date of February 21, 1921. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the reconstruction aides are now receiy- 
ing allowance in lieu of quarters, subsistence, and laundry, only be- 
cause quarters in kind can not be furnished, as space for that purpose is 
not available. It is estimated that a large number of the young women 
~will resign if this allowance is cut off and that others will eventuall 
resign because of overwork caused by the undermanning of the hos i 
tals. In this connection it is brought to*your attention that the matter 
of losing the services of this personnel is one of extreme seriousness to 
the service, since upon the resignation of the young women in question 
it will be impossible to replace them, as qualified personnel is not 
available. 

Mr. STERLING. One of these workers, the one from Chi- 
cago, Says in the letter I received from her: 

About 50 per cent of all reconstruction aides are now receiving allow- 
ance in lieu of quarters, subsistence, and laundry. Many of these girls 
live at home and are obliged to contribute to the family budget. If 


The question is on agreeing to the 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


I offer the amendment 


The Secretary will state the 


52, at the end of line 3, add 


I will withhold 


JUNE, 8, 


this provision becomes operative, no matter how much they like their 
present work, it will be necessary for them to seek more lucrative em- 
ployment, since it is a physical impossibility to live on $80 per month. 


Mr. President, this does not ask for one cent by way of 
appropriation. It simply authorizes an allotment out of a 
$33,000,000 appropriation to the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
in the last sundry civil act, and because of the great need of 
this service, its importance to the Government, and its im- 
portance to the soldier who is seeking rehabilitation and train- 
ing in occupational service I think this provision of the sundry 
civil act should be repealed, and that is the purpose of this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am surprised at the Surgeon 
General asking for the repeal of this provision. That was put 
in the last sundry civil act, Mr. President, to cure a wicked 
practice which had been going on in the Public Health Service 
for some time. Senators, men doing clerical work in the 
Public Health Service are drawing commutation, drawing lon- 
gevity pay, and drawing laundry pay. Men taken from the Treas- 
ury Department and put into the Public Health Service, who had 
worked in the Treasury Department for over 15 years and never 
received a salary over $1,600 during that whole length of time, 
are transferred to the Public Health Service, and draw longevity 
pay, commutation of quarters, and the $240 bonus, and their 
salaries raised from $1,600 to approximately $2,780. 

Mr. President, the law provided that these privileges should 
be extended only to commissioned officers, and the Public 
Health Service, to get around it, made the employees adminis- 
trative assistants, and they drew commutation of quarters, $65 
a month, and longevity pay, and pay for laundry, running the 
salaries of many clerks up to $3,400 and more. 

As to these nurses, Dr. Long, the representative of the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, was in my office 
day before yesterday, and we went over the whole situation as 
to the nurses. What this amendment means is that nurses will 
be paid and administrative assistants and clerks in the Public 
Health Service will be paid the same as the nren and the women 
doing similar work in all the other departments of the Govern- 
ment and in addition receive these other privileges. Why, there 
has already been introduced in this body a bill to place some 
of them on the retired list. 

No Senator would vote for the repeal of that provision if he 
knew what it meant. Make a point of order against it? Of 
course, we will make a point of order against it. I wish to say 
that the provision will not be changed in this body until all the 
Senators know what it means. I think even the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service has acknowledged that the 
present practice is wrong and never ought to be allowed in the 
future. I tell him now that it is not going to be changed. We 
are going to clean up that department; if possible, we are not 
going to have clerks drawing officers’ pay, and I do not believe 
the Senate of the United States is going to put clerks on the 
retired list as yet or pay them longevity pay, laundry allow- 
ance, and commutation of quarters. 2 

No wounded soldiers are going to suffer if this amendment is 
disagreed to. We have had separations from the service of 
nurses, and I do not know of a discharge that has been made 
but what the discharged nurse has asked to be put back in the 
service again. Head nurses drawing over $3,400 a year! Is it 
any wonder the American people are taxed to death? I am 
perfectly willing to pay nurses, to pay administrative assist- 
ants, to pay clerks for the work they do, and I want the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to be the best paymaster in all the 
world, but I am not going ‘to stand here and allow the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be robbed if I can help it. 

My colleague suggested that he would make a point of order 
against this, and if he does not I shall do so. 

Mr. KING. I would be glad if the senior Senator from 
Utah would do so, but having called the attention of the Chair 
to the fact, I now make a point of order against the proposed 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. KING. Under Rule XVI, it is general legislation upon 
an appropriation bill, involves expenditures not estimated for, 
and not reported by any committee. 

Mr. STERLING. Before the ruling is made on the point of 
order I should like to ask the Senators from Utah, or either of 
them, if they would object to an amendment which would ex- 
empt those in reconstruction-aid service, and those alone, from 
the provisions of the proviso in the sundry civil act? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that Dr. Long has 
agreed upon a base pay for these nurses, and it will be put into 
operation under a regulation of the department, and there will 
be an amendment of rule 53 of that department, as I remember 
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the number. Those nurses are going to be taken care of just 
the same as they are taken eare of in the Army and the Navy, 
but to no greater extent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. [f eali for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the point of erder is well taken, and that the amendment is 
general legislation wpon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Asststanr Secrerary. On page 3, at the end of line 6, 
insert the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the Seeretary of War is hereby authorized, 
upon request of the Secretary of the Treasury, to transfer all building 
equipment and ground at Fort Meade, S. Dak., to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the purpose of providing hospital facilities for sick and dis- 
abled veterans of the World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like 
Dakota if there has been any 
Department for that transfer? 

Mr. STERLING. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I should like to have the Senator ex- 
plain why the transfer is to be made. 

Mr. STERLING. The transfer is most desirable, I will say 
to the senior Senator from Utah, for the simple reason that here 
is property the building and construction of which cost more than 
2 million dollars, and which is located in ome of the healthiest 
places in all the United States. It was an Army post, as the 
Senator knows, I think. It is unused and would be am ideal 
place for the quartering of soldiers who are sick and disabled. 
The object of the amendment is simply to authorize the transfer 
to the Treasury Department, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary, and nothing else. I suppose the Seeretary of the 
Treasury will be guided in his recommendation by the sugges- 
tions or advice of the Secretary of War as to the needs of Fort 
Meade for an Army post or as to the lack of any such need. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it not a fact that legislation passed 
at the last session of Congress specifically authorizes. the Presi- 
dent to take any property from one department and give it to 
the Public Health Service or use it for hospital purposes? In 
other words, has not the President power now under the law to 
make the transfer? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it is not so understood by the Sec- 
retary of War himself, I will say to the Senator from New 
York. I, in company with my colleague and the Congressman 
from that district, had a conference with the Seeretary of War, 
and later, and after that conference, he gave us to understand 
that he did not see how under the existing law he would be 
authorized to make the transfer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the property is practically 
abandoned by the War Department and not used now. 

Mr. STERLING. It is. not used now unless it is used by a 
few enlisted men who are merely caretakers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It merely authorizes a transfer to the 
Publie Health Service for use in taking care of injured and dis- 
abled soldiers? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see any objection to it at all, so 
far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Add at the proper place in the 
bill the following: . 

That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized to grant 
to the association known as the United States Training Corps for 
Women the free use of such Government land as he may consider ad- 
visable for use by said association in the conduct of recreational camps 
for women, and to loan to said association such camp equipment as 
shall in his judgment be necessary to completely and properly equip 
such recreational camps as said association shall from time to time 
establish and operate, the use of said land and equipment to be granted 
upon such terms and conditions as the Seeretary of War shall consider 
advisable for the protection of the Government. And the Secretary of 
War is further authorized to detail not to exceed 10 officers of the Army 
to duty at said recreational camps for such periods as he shall deem 
advisable, 

Mr. KING. 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will withdraw it. 

Mr. KING. No; TI shall not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The women of the country are interested 
in this amendment. We all know something about the great 
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request made by the Treasury 
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work that Miss Susanna Cocroft has done for the women. 
There were recreational camps for women last year whith did 
a great deal of good. They had at the camps something more 
than a thousand women at their own expense. 

The proposed amendment does not contemplate the expendi- 
ture of a cent of money. It merely authorizes the Secretary 
of War in his diseretion to do certain things. The women pro- 
pose to establish five or six training camps in the United States; 
and if they do so, it is proposed to let them have the use of 
the tents at their own expense. They will maintain the train- 
ing camps themselves. 

I do not see why the Senator frem Utah should object to it. 
There is no expenditure of money involved, and merely dis- 
cretion is granted rather than any direction to the Secretary of 
War whatever. If these good women of the United States 
want to have the training camps that did so muen good during 
the last war and want to keep them up in this way, why should 
anyone object to allowing the Secretary of War to furnish them 
tents? 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
what is the nature of the training they get there? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows something about it. 
During the war they were given outdoor exercises and trained 
for hospital work. They were given all kinds of training for 
war purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. I thought perhaps it was military training. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator ought to know all about this 
training. If he does not, he did not keep up with what the 
women were doing throughout the whole war in these training 
canips. - 

I hope the Senator from Utah will withdraw his point of 
order. It is in behalf of the good women who desire to carry 
on these training eamps. 

Mr. KING. It is a very difficult thing to resist the appeals 
of my friend from Nerth Carolina. I knew he is a great cham- 
pion of the ladies and a champion of their rights. However, 
this is merely a pretext—of course, the Senator does not offer 
it for that purpose—for getting something out of the Gevern- 
ment. It will cost the Government not only a few dollars but 
a great deal. I insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In what way will it cost the Government 
a great deal of money? 

Mr. KING. In the first place, it authorizes a detail of offi- 
eers for training and the furnishing of tents and various other 
things. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no; not various other things. The 
Government has a great many officers who are on retired pay 
now doing nothing, retired Army officers, and they could be 
sent to these training camps. The War Department has the 
tents stored away in warehouses. I do not see how it will cost 
the Government a cent. 

Mr. KING. Let the mratter go to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and let them pass upon it and make an investigation 
and see what the costs are. It is general legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and I make the point of order under Rule 
XVI. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order that the amend- 
ment is general legislation is well taken. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 46 of the bill I move to strike out the proviso, 
beginning in line 8, and reading as follows: 

Provided further, That ne part of this appropriation shall be avail- 


able for salaries of civilian imstructors other than in technical 
branches— 


And also the next proviso, reading as follows: 


And provided further, That not more than $100,000 shall be ex- 
pended for salaries and no person shall be employed hereunder at a 
rate of compensation exceeding $3,000 per annum. 


I think these are very grave restrictions that it will be ad- 
visable not to put in the bill. The employment of civilian in- 
structors in carrying on this work is not merely for the tech- 
nical branches but for others as well, and it may be that a 
very desirable man could be obtained for something more than 
$3,000, whereas this absolutely limits the employment of any 
person to a sum within $3,000. 

I am not going to take any time to argue it, but I hope the 
chairman of the committee will not resist the proposition, be- 
cause if we accept the amendment the matter will go into con- 
ference, and we can determine then whether or not I am cor- 
rect in my position regarding it. 

I have received this morning a very strong letter from Con- 
gressman J. J. McSwain on the subject, which I would like to 
insert in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
serted in the REecorD 


Without objection, it will be in- 
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The letter is as follows: 
Hovus® oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C., June 6, 1921. 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Please pardon the special zeal which impels me 
to write you asking that you consider the facts stated in this letter 
in connection with the amerdment on page 46 of the bill to make appro- 
ioe for the Army for the year ending June 30, 1922 (H. R. 
5010). 

When the bill was before the House I offered certain amendments, 
but at that time I was not in possessien of all the facts that have 
since come to me in connection with the work of education in the Army, 
Since that time I have visited Camp Jackson, 8. C., and spent two 
days in the schools and talked not only with Gen. Hines and Capt. 
Burkett, both of whom are enthusiastic for the work, but talked with 
the enlisted men and civilian teachers and citizens of Columbia who 
have visited the schools, and they are all enthusiastic about the 
schools and all say that it would be a serious misfortune to cripple the 
schools now by eliminating the civilian teachers; and the bill as it now 
otante, on page 46, certainly has the effect of eliminating civilian 
eachers, 

Please let me submit the following reasons why the bill should be 
amended on the floor of the Senate: 

1. As the bill now stands, $1,400,000 will be employed in buying 
material, equipment, and machinery in connection with the schools, 
and from my observation and reports received at the War Department, 
the same is not necessary if the civilian instructors are to be elimi- 
nated. In fact, I was told as the schools have already been equipped 
with appliances, machinery, tools, etc., it is felt that the schools can 
be conducted successfully if 10 per cent of the appropriation be re- 
stricted to the purchase of equipment and 90 per cent be left for the 
employment of civilian instructors. 

2. The restriction that the civilian instructors be employed only to 
instruct in teaching technical subjects should be eliminated, because 
civilians are necessary in the work of general education, and especially 
in helping to wipe out illiteracy. It is a remarkable fact that durin 
the last year, at Camp Jackson, 1,733 enlisted men were taught to rea 
and write, and one of them, Arthur Young, of Youngs Creek, Tenn. 
passed from complete illiteracy to the eighth grade in 10 months, : 
am assured that such results would have been impossible without 
civilian teachers, many of whom are ladies specially trained in primary 
methods of instruction. These boys who have been redeemed from 
illiteracy told me with earnest faces and well-nigh moist eyes that the 
works of the civilian teachers have been a blessing to them, the value of 
which they can never sufficiently appraise. 

3. The $3,000 limit should be removed so as to provide that a 
limited number of civilians, say, 15 or 20, may receive more than 
$3,000, because it is necessary that there should be organizers, super- 
visors, leaders, and men of executive ability and vision to inspire, to 
lead, and to guide the work conducted by the teachers at the various, 
Army posts. 

I gather from the report of the hearings before the House committee 
that such-leaders in the Army as Gen. Bullard, Gen. Liggett, Gen. 
Summerall, Gen. Harbord, and many others strongly approve the 
work of the civilians in the Army. Gen. John L. Hines, a soldier of 
wide experience, told me that he regarded the work as well-nigh in- 
dispensable from the point of military efficiency. 

Men who are illiterate or who have not trained their minds to con- 
centration and study can not now become efficient soldiers because of 
the highly technical and scientific weapons and agencies now employed 
in combat. Furthermore, orders that men are bound to obey under 
penalty of punishment, camp directions, road guides, written messages, 
and multitudes of matters necessary for a soldier to know, are all based 
on the assumption of ability to read and write. : 

I find also, from personal observation, that this educational program 
does not materially interfere with the soldier’s training. In fact, it is 
necessary to the best soldiers’ training. Now, in time of peace we are 
not compelled to train men to become efficient fighting soldiers in a 
few weeks, and can now afford to take time to lay the foundation. 
Even during the war emergency, when we were all hurried, men who 
were illiterate at the time of their enlistment were given an oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and write. 

As an ex-service man, I think I can see the question'from their point 
of view, and I therefore unhesitatingly say that the ex-service men of 
the country would almost unanimously approve of the continuation of 
the present educational program in the Army and would condemn any 
direct or indirect steps to discontinue the work, which means so much 
for thousands and thousands of men who either did not have the chance 
in boyhood or did not take it to learn to read and write. 

I am informed that the Secretary of War, Hon. John W. Weeks, has 
:come out in a strong letter advocating the same amendments that I 
hereby advocate by eliminating the restrictions as to the manner of the 
use of the $1,500,000. 

Please pardon the suggestion that if any restrictions must be placed 
by legislative action, not less than $1,000,000 should be made available 
for the employment of civilian teachers whose services shall not be 
restricted to teaching technical subjects but may be also used in 
general educational work. i 

I have not heard of any person connected with the Army who has 
come out in writing over his own signature to disapprove of the 
present educational program in the Army. If there have been any such 
statements published they have escaped my attention. I am, therefore, 
necessarily at a loss to understand the source of the opposition to the 
wonderful work now being done for the enlisted men in the Army. 
If generals of high commands and of wide experience approve it, and 
if the enlisted men strongly approve of it and beg for it, and if the 
civilian population cordially indorse it, then I respectfully ask why 
should the restriction not be eliminated and why should not the present 
educational program be allowed to continue? 

You will observe that the suggestions herein made do not involve 
the expenditure of any more money. We do not ask that the sum total 
be increased, but only ask that the amount of $1,500,000 be made 
available by the removal of the restrictions, as suggested in the letter 
of the Secretary of War. 

I believe that this question is so plain and simple that if the people 
.of the country could only understand it I am sure we would all hear 
from the people in a very few hours demanding that we give these 
boys in the Army a chance to develop their minds and to have access 
to the information contained in books, magazines, and newspapers, 
and to have the ability to communic. - with their loved ones by letter. 


Hon. 
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I feel it my duty to add that I believe after another year the appro- 
priation for this purpose may be still further reduced, because there 
are being trained now in the vocational schools many noncommissioned 
officers who can ultimately become instructors in the trade schools and 
technical subjects connected with the work of vocational training; 
also to a very limited extent noncommissioned personnel may be used 
to instruct in general educational subjects. But to cut off now, with- 
out warning, as it were, the civilian instructors, would catch the 
Army unprepared in this respect and would therefore almost fatally 
cripple the work. I found at Camp Jackson that a hasty course 
of instruction for enlisted men to become teachers in the event that 
the civilian teachers are cut off is now being given by these very 
civilian teachers. But Gen. Hines and Capt. Burkett and the en- 
listed men themselves all agree in saying that the work of general 
education can not be carried on by the noncommissioned personnel 
and the enlisted personnel with anything like the efficiency and success 
now meeting the efforts of the civilian instructors. 

You will rdon this long letter and attribute it to my enthusiasm 
and to a sincere belief that the cause of education, and thereby of 
civilization, is to a degree involved in this measure. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
J. J. McSwain. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I also have received communica- 
tions with reference to this amendment. I have not had time 
to study the matter sufficiently, but from the information I 
have derived from those who have studied it I believe that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida should 
be accepted by the chairman of the committee and by the 
Senate in order that a matter of such importance as this, 
touching the teaching of those who would come under the 
jurisdiction of these camps, may be taken up in conference 
and thoroughly digested and such an agreement reached as 
will meet the real requirements of the case. 

In the communication to which the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLtetcHer] has referred there is an instance cited where an 
adult within 10 months was elevated from illiteracy to a point 
of education equivalent to that of the eighth grade. Everyone 
knows that the employment of civilian teachers would give us 
a wider field from which to get the proper instructors. All 
of us who are familiar with educational processes know that 
we have millions and millions of lesson hearers but precious 
few teachers. There is all the difference in the world between 
the two. We can employ a lesson hearer for a nominal sum 
but we have to pay for teachers. I think in a case like this 
we should have teachers. I therefore hope the Senator from 
New York will agree to allow the amendment to go into the 
bill. y 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I also hope the Senator from 
New York will agree to the amendment. I had prepared an 
amendment on yesterday touching the same point. I hope the 
Senator will allow the employment of these teachers to be 
continued. They have done a wonderful work as we under- 
stand; certainly that is true at Camp Jackson, in the State of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the department asked 
for $5,000,000 for vocational training; that was their last re- 
vised estimate. The bill which was passed at the last session 
of Congress carried $1,500,000. The House of Representatives 
at this session put the amount at $1,200,000, and the Senate 
committee, as has been noted, seeks to restore it to $1,500,000. 
Of course, that is a little less than one-third of what the de- 
partment asked for vocational training in the Army, and is 
less:than one-half what has been spent during the present fiscal 
year. The conferees at the last session agreed upon the lan- 
guage which is now found on page 46, between lines 8 and 13, 
inclusive, limiting the number of civilian instructors to those 
employed only in the technical branches, and limiting the 
amount which could be pajd to civilians as teachers to $100,000; 
that $100,000, of course, to come from the $1,500,000. 

This is an example of the severity of the Military Committees 
in cutting down this bill. There is no doubt about it that this 
is an exceedingly severe reduction. It is, however, only one of 
two or three dozen reductions equally severe all along the line. 
Some one has got to suffer. The committee insist that the ex- 
penses be kept down. Of course, the amendment which the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] offers does not increase 
the appropriation, but merely has to do with lifting the limita- 
tion placed upon what may be paid to civilians. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and many others, have complained of 
the number of civilians who are employed in connection with 
the Army. 

I shall not object to the amendment. It does not raise the 
appropriation, and we can take the matter up in conference; 
but I .desire to say that the other House will be found almost 
adamant on the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to have the amendment again stated. 
I was called from the Chamber when it was formerly stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] will be stated, 
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The Assistant Secrerary. On page 46, beginning in line 8, 
after the word “instructors,” it is proposed to strike out the 
two provisos, which read as follows: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for salaries of civilian instructors other than in technical branches: 
And provided further, That not more than $100,000 shall be expended 
for salaries and no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of 
compensation exceeding $3,000 per annum, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very sorry that the 
chairman of the committee has stated that he had no objection 
to the amendment, for if the amendment be adopted and be- 
comes a part of the law, unless the appropriation is increased, 
the amendment is going to injure rather than help vocational 
education. The very small appropriation is not going to per- 
mit the employment of $6,000 men nor any very large number 
of teachers. If this amendment is to be adopted, as I said a 
moment ago, there is going to be less vocational education for 
the enlisted man under this limited appropriation than if the 
language shall remain as it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or else there must be a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or else there must be a deficiency appro- 
priation. That will be the situation if the chairman of the 
committee is going to accept the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not aecept the amendment on be- 
half of the committee, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. But if the chairman of the committee ac- 
cepts the amendment individually, it seems to me it necessarily 
follows that he seems to be willing to agree to increase the 
appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I am not. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator is not willing to increase the 
appropriation, then I do not think the amendment ought to be 
adopted, for if we are going to cut to the bone the cutting 
should be made where the least injury will occur to the soldier 
who is to receive the benefit of the training? With this small 
appropriation, if we are going to keep high-salaried teachers, 
there will be just that fewer number of teachers who can be 
employed to give the soldiers the elementary education which it 
does not require a high-salaried man to give. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I do not see that the amendment will 
limit vocational training in any respect; on the contrary, the 
effect would be, in my judgment, to make it more efficient. A 
limitation of $3,000 seems to me to be rather drastic in these 
days. If we are going to get high-class, well-trained, well- 
prepared, well-equipped educators, we can not expect to get 
them if we are going to limit their pay to $3,000. I do not 
mean that there shall be any enormous number of them at all, 
but I can see in a great work like this, where perhaps five or 
six or more such men and women as that would be most desir- 
able in order to promote the best and highest interests of the 
whole work. That is the reason why I think the matter of 
salary ought to be left open. I do not see that the restriction 
ought to be imposed upon this work. It is a limitation which is 
without any real justification. 

It does not follow if the provisos are stricken out that we are 
going to waste any money on other teachers. I do not see that 
that would necessarily follow at all. I am quite sure that it is 
not wise to limit the employment of civilian persons to technical 
branches. There may be other work, unquestionably there is 
other work, in connection with vocational training which is not 
purely technical work. Why should civilians be excluded from 
that kind of work? I do not see the reason for doing so. 

{ do not see that it would help the cause of vocational train- 
ing at all to retain these provisos in the bill. I think, on the 
contrary, it would be most helpful to the whole work if these 
two provisos were stricken from the bill and we should leave 
those who are responsible for conducting and carrying on the 
work without the limitation which would be imposed by either 
one or both of the provisos. At any rate, it can do no harm if 
we strike out the provisos; the matter will be in conference, 
and if on more mature reflection it is insisted upon by the 
other House that the original provision shall remain undis- 
turbed, the Senate could yield and leave the matter as it is, 
However, I think it a matter of such importance that it ought 
at least to go into conference. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the Senator followed my 
statement. The fact is that unless we are going to have some 
limitation of this kind, in view of the small appropriation, the 
amount appropriated will be used for high-priced men, laying 
out courses of study and systems of education with no one to 
teach and no one taught. That is why the limitation is neces- 
sary, if we are going to keep this appropriation down to the 
point where it is now. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


CONFIRMATION OF HON. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the President has 
named Hon. George E. Chamberlain as a member of the Ship- 
ping Board. Mr. Chamberlain has just retired from this body, 
after 12 years of highly honorable service, with the esteem and 
best wishes of every Member of the Senate. I think it is not 
only in accordance with custom but it would be highly proper 
to have his nomination confirmed without reference to the 
committee. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
as in open executive session, confirm the nomination of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am very glad to join the 
Senator from Washington in the request which he has made. 
I think the selection of Mr. Chamberlain is a most admirable 
one; no man in the country, in my judgment, is better qualified 
to discharge the responsible duties of the position of member 
of the Shipping Board than our able and distinguished former 
colleague from Oregon, Mr. Chamberlain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Chair lays before the Senate the nomination 
of George E. Chamberlain to be a member of the Shipping 
Board. The question is, Shall the Senate advise and consent 
to the nomination? [Putting the question.] The Senate unani- _ 
mously advises and consents to the nomination. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the President be 
notified of the confirmation when we notify him of the con- 
firmation of the other members of the Shipping Board, which 
I think will occur in a short while. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that course will 
be followed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 89. An act for the public sale of post-office site on the 
west side of South Main Street, in the city of Bethlehem, 
Pa.; and 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution for the relief of sufferers in 
Colorado from the flood due to the overflow of the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETABY. On page 21, after line 25, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


Hereafter the act approved December 17, 1919, entitled “An act to 
provide for the payment of six months’ pay to the widow, children, 
or other designated dependent relatives of any officer or enlisted man of 
the Regular Army whose death results from wounds or disease not the 
result of his own misconduct,” shall be executed and administered as 
though it had been passed and approved October 6, 1917. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the amendment re- 
lates to a matter concerning which a colloquy took place be- 
tween the chairman of the committee and myself on yesterday, 
at which time I took occasion to explain the situation which the 
amendment is designed to relieve. An act was passed in 1908 
under which six months’ pay was granted to the widow or de- 
pendents of officers or enlisted men in the Regular Army on the 
death of the officer or enlisted man. That act continued in force 
until the enactment of the war risk insurance act in the month 
of October, 1917, when, by an inadvertence, it apparently was 
repealed. The attention of the War Department was very 
speedily called to that, and they asked immediately for appro- 
priate action by the Congress to correct the error. A bill was 
introduced by the present chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to correct it, and that bill received the approval of 
the Senate, so that the matter has already had the. approbation 
of this body ; but when it went over to the House it was amended 
so as to take effect only as of the date when it was approved, 
instead of taking effect as the bill provided, at the date when 
the act of 1908 was repealed. The consequence is that from 
1908 until 1917 this allowance was made, and from December, 
1919, on it has been made, but unfortunately there is a period 
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from October, 1917, until December, 1919, during which the 
widows and dependents of officers who died do not participate in 
this benefit, which is a manifest and most invidious discrimina- 
tion against these people. The purpose of the amendment is, in 
effect, to continue in foree from October, 1917, the act of 1908. 

The bill to which I refer, which accomplished the same end, 
was Senate bill 2497, and it had the approbation of the Senate 
during the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs at that time submitted a report ap- 
proving the bill, making a part of it a communication from the 
then Secretary ‘of War under date of January 12, 1918, calling 
attention to the inadvertent repeal of this statute ; so that al- 
most immediately upon the enactment of the war risk insurance 
act attention had been called to the fact that it operated to repeal 
the act of 1908, and acting upon the recommendation of the then 
Secretary, the Senate Committee on Military Affairs reported 
and the Senate passed a bill to restore that act; but, as I say, 
when it went to the House a provision therein which made it 
operative from October, 1917, was eliminated, so that it became 
eperative only from the time that the act was passed and ap- 
proved, leaving this hiatus of about two years. During that 
period many men to whom we are especially indebted were 
ealled away, and their widows and dependents are thus dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not quite sure, but, if I 
remember correctly, the House took that action because of cer- 
_tain legislation that was passed that in reality placed.the officers 
and soldiers in the same position, if they had taken advantage.of 
the law, as if the lew dated back to October, 1917. I remember 
that some question arese at the time, but it has escaped my 
mind, and I really do not recall it now; but there was some 
reason for that action on the part of the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not been able to discover 
any reason at all for it. I have before me the record of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, which discloses nothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it came up in the House, as I remem- 
ber, and in the Housse it was changed so as to take effect in 
1919 instead of 1917. If the Senator will look it up—or I will, 
this evening—I am quite sure it will be found that a reason 
was given in the House for changing it to the date of the pas- 
sage of the act rather than the date of the declaration of war. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, I appeal to the Senator to let 
the amendment go upon the bill and let it go to conference; and 
if there was any sound reason for the change in the House, 
doubtless they will insist upon it, and we shall be apprised of it. 
I have not been able to understand why this discrimination was 
made. I think the Senator ought to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator having the bill in charge 


if he remembers what reason was given by the House for havy-: 


ing the bill take effect upon its passage rather than from the 


date of the passage of the relief bill, in October, 1917, as I, 


remember the month when: the bill was passed? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. TF have no recollection of that. May I 
ask the Senator from Utah or the Senator fromm Montana 


whether the House amended the Senate bill so as to have that: 


effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
amendment? S 

Mr. SMOOT. And they concurred, and I. thought: perhaps the 
Senator would remember the reasons given. I am‘quite: sure 
that a reason was given on the floor‘of the Senate,.and*they. in- 
sisted upon its taking effect in 1919, at the date of. the passage 
of the aet, rather than going back to the date of*the’ passage 
of the original relief bill, in 1917. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regret to say that I have.no recollec- 


And the Senate coneurred in the House 


tion of the incident, except the passage of ,the: bill, in ‘which I, 
was deeply interested; and I have every *sympathy” with, the.: 
I do not ‘see*how: 


contention of the Senator from Montana. 
we can ever explain why we leave a gap of!18 months ‘there, 
during which period that benefit shall not accrue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will find out-that-that was 
covered in the legislation, although I am not positive of that; 
but IE do remember that a reason" was given for the change. 


I shall not object to this, Mr. President; but when the bit. 


goes to conference I should like the chairman of the committee, 


who will be one of the conferees, to have the House members. 


look up the reason for the change of the date. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We will look it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curris.in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered“by ‘the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I suggest that the 
amendment go in after line 7, on page 23, at the end of the 
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*pay item of the bill, rather than where the Senator has pro- 
“posed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the change 
will be made. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee if there is any amendment pending on page 46, 
‘under the heading “Quartermaster supplies and services for 
rifle ranges for civilian instruction.” 

The reason why I am asking the question is that I am in 
‘receipt of a telegram from the adjutant and inspector general 
‘of my State claiming that the amount allowed herein is not 
‘sufficient for the rifle ranges and the practice both indoors and 
‘on the range, and from a reading of the telegram I am led to 
believe that some one either has proposed or will propose an 
amendment to that paragraph. Is any such amendment pend- 
ing? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know of no such amendment pending. 
May I.say to the Senator that the amount appropriated by the 
“pill will not support this activity on anything like the scale 
on which it has been_su rted before. It was not the inten- 
tion of the committee that it should be. We have got to cut 
.down, and these people have got to take their medicine. 

This is really not a departmental matter. Persons from the 
soutside, the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
‘tice, appear before the committee every year on this item and 
on.one other. They beg us for $400,000. We give them $100,000. 
I think last year they had $200,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
‘the committee if this is a part of the training of our National 
Guard? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not. 

Mr. SMITH. It is no adjunet of that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It reads: 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
‘uge of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable 

regulations to be pres€ribed by the National Board for the Promotion 
‘of Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator why any appropriation 
-at all is made if this is not in some way either an adjunct to 
'the National Guard or a part of our military preparedness? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Guard or any part of the Regular Army. It is for the 
encouragement of rifle shooting among civilians. 

Mr..SMITH. To what end? For what purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To make them better shots, so that if 
‘they should be inducted into the service they would be better 
) Soldiers. 

Mr. BORAH. What are the ages of the men who take this 
“practice at Government expense? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not recollect what the age limits 
fare. Of course, the finest rifle shots in the world take part in 
‘the matches, but civilian rifle teams compete at these matches. 
'I think the national matches at Camp Perry attract attention 
all-over the world, but we simply could not give them the money. 
We-have:not’the money to give them. 

Mr. BORAH. We would not have any right to give it to them 
:if‘we had,.if that.is the purpose in which they are engaged. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; there is some statute of Congress 
aythorizing this thing, or it has stood in this appropriation bill 
for‘many,,many years, * 

Mr. BORAH,. I haye,no doubt. of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘This is another thing which should not 
-be ae the Army. 

Mr. BORAH. And it should not be charged to anybody. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator from Idaho 
does*not:believe that the :Federal Government should encourage 
‘Yifie ,shooting amongst the citizens. 

Mr, BORAH. I think*that‘is a matter which the citizens can 
stake up themselves. They can organize their voluntary asso- 
ciations, and if*they want to practice in shooting with riffes at 
clay birds and targets and that sort of thing they can do it. 
Itis‘perfectly absurd thatthe Government of the United States 
-Shoutd:be:appropriating"large sums of money to encourage rifle 
Shooting on the -part of men who-are in no wise connected with 
ithe Army,.and may never'be. 

Mr. SMITH. I am rather inclined at first blush to agree with 
‘the: Senstor from Idaho, and I am not at all satisfied “with the 

ation given me by the chairman of the Committee on 
‘Military Affairs for the appropriation of the $100,000; but, 
judging from the telegram that I have, it seems as if serious 
consideration has been given this matter by the War Depart- 
ment, for it refers to “Bulletin 4 of the War Department:” 
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Now, I will acknowledge that this telegram came too late for 
me to prepare myself by getting this bulletin and seeing what 
importance the War Department attached to this matter. 
There certainly must be some importance attached to it, or we 
would not appropriate $100,000 for the purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. That is no argument at all. 

Mr. SMITH. Why should we appropriate $100,000 if it is 
of no benefit? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has uncovered here a 
which ought to be eliminated from the bill entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. I am not standing here pleading for 
it. I am simply asking for enlightenment. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator object to making a motion 
to strike it out? ; 

Mr. SMITH. If we get no further information than we have 
now, I would not object at all. 

Mr. BORAH. What page is it on? 

Mr. SMITH. It is on page 46. I am not advocating it. I 
am simply asking for information. If it is for no purpose in 
the world but to encourage men to shoot rifles, I will admit that 
I do not see any use in having the appropriation here at all; 
but if there is a bulletin out from the War Department there 
must be some importance attached to it, or else they would 
not have seriously considered the matter. 

The Senator from Idaho said that that was no argument at 
all. I was not making any argument. I was simply asking 
for information. The Senator from Idaho took the position 
that there was no reason at all for having it here. The Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee took the position that it had a value of 
$100,000, and I had not informed myself as to what Bulletin 
No. 4 specified. Therefore I rose to find out whether this was 
a matter of sufficient importance for an amendment to be 
added to increase it, or whether it was of such little importance 
that it should go out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is no mystery about 
this thing. The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice are an official body, authorized by statute, headed by 
Gen. Philipps. That board, through Gen. Philipps or their other 
members, come before the committees of the Congress every 
year to state the requests which they have to make with respect 
to the civilian rifle teams in their national matches. If the Sen- 
ator will read this item, he will see that while the total is 
$100,000 there is a proviso— 

That out of the said sum of $100,000 there may be expended for 
the payment of transportation, for supplying meals, or furnishing 
commutation of subsistence of civilian rifle teams authorized by the 
Secretary of War to participate in the national matches not to exceed 
$80,000. 

This appropriation is nearly all consumed at the national 
matches; and at the national matches there are teams fronr the 
Infantry and the Cavalry and other branches of the Regular 
Army, teams representing the Regular Army as an entirety, 
teams from the Navy, the Marine Corps, the National Guard 
of the several States, and civilian teams. This appropriation 
is to cover the expenses of that. There is no mystery about 
it. I have given the Senator all the information. They wanted 
$400,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not yet; just a moment. They wanted 
$400,000, with a much larger amount than $80,000 for traveling 
and restaurant expenses of these teams. We gave them only 
$100,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this information is very valuable, 
At first blush one would have thought that this appropriation 
of $100,000 was made for the purpose of having an annual rifle 
practice by civilians. The information. now is that you have 
rifle practice for the Army, Navy, and National Guard, which 
is essential and necessary to get them skilled in the use of 
the rifle-—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is mistaken about that. 
This appropriation does not take care of the rifle practice of 
the Regular Army or the National Guard. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator had just waited a minute, I 
would have made myself clear. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator just said that. 
wait. 

Mr. SMITH. This $80,000 is to enable civilians to take ad- 
vantage of this practice of the Army and Navy——~— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 


matter 


I will 
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Mr. SMITH. I yield for an explanation. I would like to get 
just what the Senator means by saying that, in addition to the 
practice of the Army and the Navy and the National Guard, 
this proviso of $80,000 is to be for the use of civilians in rifle 
practice. Is that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Regulars, the National Guard, 
the Navy, and the Marines get all their rifle practice out of their 
own appropriations, and upon their own reservations at Army 
posts, Army rifle ranges, and Navy shore stations where there 
are rifle ranges, such as the one at Guantanamo. This national 
match is not a part of the regulated rifle practice of the services. 
It is a national match, open to teams of any kind who conform 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War and the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. The Army 
and the several branches in it send their teams, and the Navy 
sends its teams, and the Marine Corps sends its teams, its bes 
shots, to compete against men from Switzerland, teams from 
Europe, and various other places, teams of the National Guard, 
teams of civilian rifle clubs. _ 

This is to pay the expenses of the national match, which is 
not an Army matter at all, is far beyond the Army, and the 
expenses of the civilian teams who travel and go to these 
matches, for their subsistence and travel expenses, which are 
paid out of this. The soldiers who are ordered to go there of 
course get their travel expenses out of the appropriation for 
mileage of the Army, and other appropriations. They get their 
rations out of the appropriation for subsistence of the Army, 
and other appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH. This is an appropriation to enable civilians to 
go to these meets and to participate in them, outside of the 
appropriations for the regular pay of the Navy and the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and to keep the range and the 
targets in order, and to operate the targets while the matches 
are going on. Certain civilians are employed to stand in the 
target pits and mark the shots and telephone the records back 
to the scorers. f 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it was exactly my understanding 
that this was to encourage rifle practice, and as provision had 
already been made to take care of those in the regular service, 
I said this was an additional appropriation to enable civilians 
to participate. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 23, after line 7, after 
the amendment agreed to at that place, insert the following: 

Provided further, That no part of the money appropriated herein 
shall be used to pay our soldiers now in Germany, France, or Belgium 
90 days after the approval of this act. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I offer that amendment in the 
hope that we will bring our soldiers home. I have no defense 
to make of Germany and no kind words to say in her behalf for 
the way she conducted the war. My great regret is, and will 
always be, that our soldiers did not go on to Berlin. 

But, Mr. President, the war has been over about two years 
and a half, and I feel that it is time we were bringing our sol- 
diers home. It is claimed that by some agreement Germany is 
to pay their expenses, which I understand will be about $72,000 
a day. We have not collected much, I believe, from Germany, 
and possibly we will be a long time collecting the balance. 
Anyway, I feel that it is time that Germany should go to work 
and get on her feet and make the wherewithal with which to 
pay us what she owes us, and it will be to our interest to get 
her back on her feet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the amendment will not be agreed to. It would be a most un- 
warranted interference, in my judgment, with the foreign 
policy of the United States. For the Senate at this time to take 
action, without any consideration at all, without any knowledge 
of the situation as it exists in Europe, or as estimated by the 
administration itself, to compel, through the withholding of 
pay, the withdrawal of the troops, to my mind is something we 
should not consider seriously for a moment; and may I say to 
the Senator from South Carolina that his amendment would 
not only do that, but it would prevent the paying of any soldier 
who has been in Germany, even after he gets home? 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, Mr. President, I had no such intention 
in offering the amendment. I merely desire to have the men 
brought home as soon as possible. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, during the debate I called atten- 
tion to the large sums provided in the pending measure for 


Will the Senator yield? 
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overhead expenses. While amounts carried by the bill for a tions are sought without impairing the efficiency of the Army 


pay of officers and enlisted men, and for their maintenance and 
for purely military operations are very large, an examination | 
of the bill will show that the various items of appropriation 
for civilian employees, clerical help, and those engaged in non- 
combative employment, reach enormous proportions. As Sen- 
ators know, this bill carries nearly $350,000,000. I placed figures 
in the Recorp yesterday showing the amounts appropriated for 
a number of years for the nraintenance of the Army. It is 
only quite recently that the hundred million mark has been 
reached. 

It seems to me that we have not yet learned how to secure 
adequate results from appropriations made by the Government. 
In every department of our National Government the amounts 
annually expended are disproportionate to the benefits derived 
therefrom. No matter which party is in power or what in- 
dividuais are in charge of the departments, bureaus, or execu- 
@ve agencies, the resuits are not very different. We have en- 
tirely too much machinery in the Government, and, unfortunately, 
there is a disposition to increase the machinery and multiply 
executive agencies. 

Iivery reported or alleged evil existing calis for another 
bureau or commission or for an army of new employees, and 
with the augmentation of these forces no benefits are obtained. 
it is impossible, without making an exhaustive examination— 
and that requires weeks, if not months—to get an adequate 
idea of the stupendous amount of machinery existing in the 
executive departments of eur Government. It is manifest that 
with the increase in executive agencies the expenses of the 
Government are increased. The constant demands for increased 
Federal organizations is, in my opinion, an unwholesome mani- 
festation. One would suppose that the financial crisis through 
which we are passing and the enormous burdens which the 
people are compelled to bear would arouse an irrisistible senti- 
ment in faver of governmental economies and the most drastic 
reductions in governmental appropriations. I regret to say 
that there seems to be an increase from all of our land in the 
demands for Federal bounties and largesses and appropriations, 
The local financial difficulties seem to whet the appetites of 
many for Federal aid. 

During this debate it has been frequently said that the people 
will not submit to these heavy burdens of taxation. I have 
made similar statements. It is scarcely conceivable that the 
accuracy of such statements is subject to challenge, and yet I 
find myself doubting the truthfulness of those statements. Gen- 
erally speaking, I think it may be said that the people want an 
economical administration. They are opposed to waste and ex- 
travagance and desire to see honest and efficient administration 
in all governmental affairs. Undoubtedly the American people 
are politically honest and sincere in their expressions in favor 
of an economical administration of our National Government. 
3ut many of those who entertain this view do not hesitate to 
support appeals for Federal aid and for enormous appropria- 
tions in behalf of enterprises and schemes the wisdom of which 
is subject to serious question, and the constitutionality of meas- 
ures enacted to carry them into effect is exceedingly doubtful. 

An examination of the various appropriation bills passed by 
Congress results in a rude awakening to those unfamiliar with 
the questions involved; they discover that in many instances 
the major portion of enormous appropriations is devoted to 
overhead expenses and to the payment of an army of Federal 
employees. If the appropriation is for the rehabilitation of sol- 
diers, it is discovered that huge sums are consumed in the me- 
chanical appliances of the organization and in meeting the com- 
pensation charges of the battalions of civilian employees. So 
it is in the Army and in the Navy. In the naval appropriation 
bili recently passed it was shown that hundreds of millions were 
directly and indirectly chargeable as overhead expenses in the 
departments. In the bill before us we,discover very large appro- 
priations for the machinery of the War Department. By that 
I mean the civilian organization in contradistinction to the 
fighting organism. 

There must be a drastic change in our governmental ma- 
chinery. There is too much lost motion, too much circumiocu- 
tion, too many Officials and officeholders. I feel sure that the 
present Secretary of War is earnestly seeking to bring about 
economies in the War Department. All who know former Sen- 
ator Weeks can bear testimony to his great ability and his un- 
questioned honesty and integrity. But the tremendous ma- 
chinery existing in the department, and which has been created, 
through more than a century of governmental activity, makes: 
the task of bringing about reforms one of great difficulty. 

Notwithstanding the splendid work done by the committee 
from which this bill came, I think there are many instances in 
which they could have reduced the items for which appropria- 
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or working any injury to any branch of our military service, 
and I believe it was a mistake to provide for an Army of from 
170,000 to 225,000. 

I have referred to the demands made by the public for ap- 
propriations. In fairaess I should say that in some parts of 
our country there are insistent demands that the burdens of 
taxation shall be lightened and that the appropriations made by 
Congress shall be not only materially reduced but drastically 
reduced. When attention is called to the fact that our annual 
expenses are four or five times greater than they were before the 
war, many of the American people seriously inquire as to the 
reason. No adequate reason can be given; and soon, in my 
opinion, the demands for explanation will become more insist- 
ent, and unless the policy of Congress changes, the answer to 
these inquiries will be deemed inadequate, and the party re- 
sponsible for the high taxes and enormous appropriations will 
be rebuked by the electorate of this Republic. 

I have had frequent occasion «since coming to this bedy to 
voice my opposition to appropriation bills passed by Congress. 
Upon numerous occasions I have criticized appropriation bilis 
and many of the items found therein and have protested against 
the extravagance and prodigality characterizing Federal admin- 
istration. The serious financial condition of eur country should 
call for a.minimum of appropriation. Eiwery effort should be 
made to reduce the heavy burdens of taxation. 

We are not only not reducing but there is every evidence that 
the present session of Congress will set an example of extrava- 
ganee, perhaps never before equaled, in this Republic. The 
warnings emanating from the Secretary of the Treasury and 
from Senators, as well as from various other sources, seem tc 
fall upon dull ears. We pass appropriation bills and deficiency 
bilis and measures cailing for amounts in the aggregate in ex- 
cess of our revenues and evince but little concern over the re- 
suit. A number of Senators have been attempting to eliminate 
from this bill various items found therein, but all attacks seem 
futite. I called attention, when the debate on this pill ‘first 
began, to the large appropriations carried for civilian employees 
and clerical and administrative help. I directed attention to a 
number of items, aggregating several millions of dollars, and 
insisted that the appropriations for purely administrative pur- 
poses and for civilian help were ruinous in their immensity. 
It seems to me inexcusable to appropriate millions of dollars, 
as this bill does, for clerical help and civilian employees. 

I stated that before the debate was concluded I would call 
attention to other items carried in the bill for civilian em- 
ployees and for help and assistance and labor connected with 
the massive machinery which controls the War Department, or, 
perhaps, properly speaking, which is the War Department. In 
order that I may sharply challenge attention te some of these 
items, I._move to amend on page 30, line 11, by striking out the 
numerals “ $450,000,” so that as amended the provision will 
read: 

That from this appropriation not exceeding $2;000,000 shall be ecx- 
pended for the hire of labor. 

The bill carries $2,450,000. My amendment seeks to reduce 
the appropriation $450,000. If this proposed amendment is 
adopted, I shall move to amend line 12 by striking eut the 
numerats ‘* $825,000.” 

The appropriation calts for $2,825,000 for the pay of civilian 
‘employees other than laborers, and my amendment would 
sneduce the item $825,000. These items appear under the head- 
ing “ Ineidental expenses.’ I invite attention to the fact that 
‘large appropriations have been made for the civilian employees 
:and for derical help at various other points im the bill and for 
every possible purpose and contingency. Yet we find “ Inci- 
‘dental expenses” carrying over $5,000,000 for civilian em- 
.ployees. The provision. reads, in part, as follows: 

INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 

Postage, cost of telegrams for official ‘business— 
and a number of other items, aggregating $5,500,000. But we 
find that $2,450,000 may be expended for the hire of labor, ‘and 
inot exceeding $2,825,000 “shall be expended for the pay of 
‘civilian employees other than laborers.” So that from the item 
:of $5,500,000, under the head of “ Incidental expenses,” if I 
Hnterpret this section correctly, we appropriate nearly $5,500,000 
for civilian employees. As to the last item, it is mandatory 
‘upon the Secretary of War. Two million eight hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars “‘shall be expended for the pay 
for civilian employees other than laborers.” There seems to 
tbe- no discretion, The Secretary of War is compelled to make 
“these expenditures. How this item can be defended I do not 
‘know. 

Thus we have of “‘ incidental expenses ” $5,500,000, and oesten- 
sibly for a large number of matters—postage, cost of telegrams 
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on official business received and sent by officers: of’ the: Army, 
including members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered 
to active duty, for expenses of express to and from frontier 
posts and armies in the field; and: for the employment of an 
organist’ for the United States Disciplinary Barracks, and inci- 
dental expenses of recruiting, and incidental expenses for the 
apprehension, securing, and delivery of deserters, including 
draft evaders—from that large list of subjects; which it. would 
seem would-require a considerable appropriation, and for which 
apparently, a large appropriation is made, we find that the entire 
amount is absorbed by civilian employees except $250,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KING. I. yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire what the present status of 
those items is? Have we agreed to the committee amendments? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 
has been adopted and is not now open to amendment without a 
reconsideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is- what I. supposed was the status, 
but I did not know but what. they had been passed over. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I perceive the situation, and to 
save any question I move a veconsideration of the vote by which 
the item in line 11, page 30,. was changed.from $2,500,000 to 
$2,450,000. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. 
consideration? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Now, I renew my motion to strike out the nu- 
merals: “ $2,450,000” and to insert the numerals “ $2,000,000.” 

At this point, as I do not care to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate in presenting. separately the items to which I wish to call 
attention, I desire to place in the Recorp a number of items 
for civilian expenses that are carried in this bill. I do this to 
show what I conceive to be the extravagance of the War De- 
partment in the matter’ of civilian employees, clerical help, and 
nonconstructive forces. 

On page 2, $168,000. 

On page 3, $22,000. 

On page 4, $300,000. 

On-page 10, $600,000. 

And let me say, in passing, Mr. President, as T recall that item 
and several others 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but 
he has made two mistakes already. 

Mr: KING. If.so, I'shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mt. WADSWORTH. For instance, the Senator said on page 
3 that there was appropriated $22,000 for civilian employees. 
If he will read the item, he will see that it includes typewriters, 
office, toilet, and desk furniture; textbooks; books of reference, 
seientific. and professional periodicals; and so forth: The Sen- 
ator also said $168,000 was appropriated for civilian employees 
on page 2.. That is not correct. 

Mr, KING. If the Senator had waited until-I concluded the 
sentence I would have been glad to state what the record shows 
and explain the manner in which these items are carried. 
I was: about to observe that some of the appropriations: car- 
ried in the bill comprise civilian compensation, clerical help, 
administrative assistance, and so forth, as well as items 
for supplies or other purposes. It is not always possible 
to determine: accurately what part of the appropriation is 
to be: allocated for civilian employees’ compensation and 
what: part’ for other’ purposes. The item the Senator has 
just/called attention to contains several objects to be affected by 
the appropriation, Among:them are compensation for the chief 
clerk: for superintendence of the General Staff CoNege Building; 
pay of! a chief engineer, assistant engineer, carpenter, four fire- 
men; and elevator conductor; and the aggregate is $22,000.. So 
that. in’ a number of these items it is impossible to determine 
just! what proportion of the aggregate is allotted for the pay: of 
civilian employees: or for clerical help, but in many of the items 
the entire sum carried ‘is for that purpose. 

T direet attention to the item of $600,009 on page 10, where 
$2,835,000 is appropriated for the Signal Corps. I do not: com- 
plain of that amount, large as it appears to be, but it does’ seem 
to me-to be absurd and improper to carve out of that: amount 
$600,000 to be expended for salaries and wages of civilian em- 
ployees. 

On page 18 there is carried an appropriation of $19,200,000 
for Air Service, and $4,000,000 of that is for the pay and ex- 
penses of civilian’ employees other than those’ employed in. ex- 
perimental and research work; then: not exceeding $270,000: for 
experimentation, conservation, and production of helium; not 
exceeding $4,300,000 may be expended for experimental and: re- 


Is. there objection. to the re- 
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search work on airplanes: or lighter-than-air craft and. their 
equipment and pay of necessary civilian employees. It is ime 
possible to determine what part of that item of $4,300,000 
mray be expended for the pay of civilian: employees. There is 
no limitation; and so a very large part of this huge appropri- 
ation is absorbed in:overhead and civilian compensation. There 
is nothing in the bill and nothing in the report to indicate the 
division which will be made, but $4,300,000 of the $19,200,000 is 
appropriated outright for that purpose, and: millions more may 
be diverted to the same end. 

On page 18: is an appropriation of $147,590 for clerks, mes- 
sengers, and so forth, for the Chief of Staff. On the: following 
page is an item of $48,100 for clerks and messengers for the 
Chief of Staff's College. On the same page is $733,000 for 
Army field clerks. Let me say, in passing, that there is a large 
number of field. clerks, to me it' seems too great a number, in 
view of the reduction promised in the personnel of the Army; 
but; at any rate, notwithstanding. the large number of. clerks 
and civilian employees, we are appropriating in that item $733,- 
000 for Army field clerks. Then follows an additional item of 
$5,000 for additional pay in foreign service. Then there is an 
item for commutation of quarters, of heat.and light of $198,000. 
That isa direct charge for civilian employees; or at: least em- 
ployees engaged in clerical work in connection with the Army. 

On: page 20 there is an appropriation of $2,500 for an ac- 
countant, and an item of pay for contract surgeons; on page 
22 an item for compensation of clerks and other employees of 
the finance department, $1,420,000; on page 28 an item of 
$1,750,000 for clerks: in the Quartermaster Department. On 
page 30 we find the item to whieh I called attention a moment 
ago of $5,500,000 for incidental expenses—$2,450,000 for hired 
labor and $2,825,000 for the pay of civilian employees other 
than laborers. On page 35 is $250,000 for employees in the 
Quartermaster Department. On page 36 is an appropriation of 
$2,000,000, and it is impossible from the appropriation to deter- 
mine what amount’ is for civilian employees. I merely give the 
aggregate. It involves expenditures for a number of matters. 

On page 55 is an appropriation of $45,000 for civilian. assist- 
ants: in the Engineers’ office, and $75,000 more is found on page 
76 for additional employees; and $200,000 on page 77 for engi- 
neering and other service. 

In addition to all this there are a large number of items, 
aggregating several milliow dollars, which call for the expendi- 
ture of very large sums for the payment of civilian employees. 
There is an item for teachersin Cavalry schools, $10,000; Field 
Artillery. sehools,.civilian employees, $35,000; Infantry schoel, 
$85,000; Field Artillery teachers, $5,000; Fort Monroe, for em- 
ployees: at: that school, $12,000; contract. surgeons, $36,000; 
civilian employees, nurses; and so forth, in certain hospitals, 
$900,000. 

On-page 20 is an appropriation of $1,875,000, which embraces 
a number of items; but among the items is an:expert accountant, 
Inspector General’s Department, Army field clerks; and field 
clerks of the Quartermaster Corps. Notwithstanding the large 
appropriations carried in other items for the Quartermaster 
Department we find in this paragraph $1,875,000, and it is im- 
possible to determine what proportion of that is for Army field 
clerks and field clerks of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Other appropriations as difficult to: understand—that: is, to 
segregate the amount appropriated for civilians—are as follows: 
On page 43, $900,000; on page 46, $100,000; on page 51, $200,000; 
on page 53, $220,000; on page 54, $25,000; on page 56, $425,000; 
on page 61, $1;350,000, and a considerable portion of that appro- 
priation is for civilian: employees. 

The aggregate of all these appropriations is a colossal sum. 
I have no doubt that a complete analysis of the figures would 
show an appropriation.of more than $30,000,000 for civilian em- 
ployees and for those who are engaged in what might be de 
nominated clerical work. I can not understand, with the deter- 
mination evinced by the chairman of the committee for economy 
in the administration of the War Department, how he can 
justify or approve these enormous appropriations for the pur- 
poses stated in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee which was reconsidered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr; LENROOT. Mr. President, before the bill is fimally 
acted: upon I wish to take about two minutes in a discussion of 
the bill as a. whole. 

The: bill: does not meet with my entire approval. TI would 
liked to haye seen it lower’ in the number of personnel. I am 
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a member of the committee, and the bill is the result of a 
compromise between a small minority of the committee and the 
majority of the committee, and I believe a very good com- 
promise upon the whole. 

I wish to say for the chairman of the committee that while 
a minority of the committee disagree with him and his col- 
leagues as to the size of the Army required, aside from that he 
and the committee itself have cut these appropriations to the 
very bone, according to the evidence which was produced before 
the committee, 

I wish to put in the Recorp some figures as to the bill. The 
Arty appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending the last day 
of the present month carried $394,700,000, and deficiency appro- 
priations were made during the year amounting to $55,056,000, 
making a total of appropriations for the present fiseal year of 
$449,956,000. The pending bill carries $335,955,000, or $113,- 
811,000 less than the amount appropriated for the present fiscal 
year, which is a very substantial saving compared wii the 
appropriations made for the present fiscal year. 

I should like to make a little comparison between the Army 
appropriation bill and the Navy appropriation bill. For the 
Navy there was appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, $433,400,000. There were two deficiency appropria- 
tions made for the Navy during that fiscal year amounting to 
$71,650,000, or a total of appropriations for that fiscal year of 
$505,050,000. The bill which passed the Senate a few days 
ago carried in round numbers $496,000,000 for the Navy for the 
ensuing fiscal year, or only $9,000,000 less than was expended 
in the present fiscal year, while the Army appropriation bill 
now before the Senate is $113,000,000 less than the amount ex- 
pended for the Army during the present fiscal year. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, the personnel in this bill 
is cut at least 50,000 men, while in the naval bill, which was 
just passed, there was an increase of 1,000 men, which gives 
us a very good idea, I think, of the difference, so far as econ- 
omy is concerned, between the naval bill and the Army appro- 
priation bill. 

As I said a moment ago, while I believe the Army can, with- 
out injury to the country, be further reduced, and I expect that 
it will be reduced, below the number appropriated for in this 
bill, I think that, considering the situation, a very fair com- 
promise has been reached. 

I want to say in this connection that while the chairman of 
the committee thinks that this bill will provide for a minimum 
Army of 169,000 men, I do not agree with him. I believe that 
the amount appropriated will provide for a minimum Army of 
more than 150,000 men, unless the Secretary of War on the 
ist day of July next shall arbitrarily discharge a number of 
thousands of men. He is given the power to do so, of course, 
in this bill, and he may do so, but the estimate that the chair- 
man has made as to the bill permitting an Army of from 165,000 
to 169,000 men was based, as I understood him, upon the as- 
sumption that on the Ist of July the Army would consist of 
207,000 men, while, as a matter of fact, it will consist, as now 
estimated, of 215,000 men. That being true, Mr. President, I 
believe, unless the Secretary of War arbitrarily discharges 
some 10,000 men on the Ist of July next, that at the end of the 
next fiscal year, under the existing appropriations, we shall 
find our Army cut down to 150,000 men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ments, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


sall Harris 

Borah Harrison 
srandegee Jones, N. Mex. 
Broussard Jones, Wash. 
Bursum Kellogg 
Cameron Kendrick 
Capper 
Curtis 

Dial 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
lletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 


McKinley 
McNary 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Reed 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Stanley 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 
Wolcott 


Kenyon 
Keyes 
King 

Knox 

Ladd 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
Gooding MeCormick Spencer 
Harreld McCumber Stanfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on concurring in the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole, except the two reserved for a separate vote in the Sen- 
ate. Without objection, the amendments not reserved are con- 


curred in. The Chair hears no objection. The question now is 
on concurring in the first umendment reserved, which the Secre- 
tary will state. 

The Secretary. In the item “ Pay of enlisted men,” on page 
16, line 9, after the word “staff,” the committee proposes to 
strike out “ $72,678,659 ” and in lieu to insert ‘“ $83,000,000.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have only about three 
sentences to utter; then I shall take my seat and have nothing 
more to say on the bill. The question now arises as it did 
yesterday, although perhaps some Senators were absent at the 
time the matter was then debated, Shall the Army, which to-day 
contains in the neighborhood of 220,000 men, be reduced, ac- 
cording to the best calculation the committee and the depart- 
ment can make, to the number of approximately 168,000 men 
and held there for the remainder of the next fiscal year? The 
department tells us that it will reach that figure through normal 
shrinkage after the expiration of about six months of the next 
fiscal year. That is the proposal of the Senate committee, earn- 
estly pleaded for by the Secretary of War. 

The House proposal is that the Army shall be reduced from 
its present figure of 228,000 men to 120,000 men by the end of 
the next fiscal year. Under the House appropriation 108,000 
men, or 50 per cent, approximately, of the entire Army must 
be discharged. I beg the Senate not to inflict such treatment 
upon the Army. It is too drastic; it is too severe. We have 
done our best, Senators, to keep this bill down; as the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroot] has said, to carve the items in 
the bill to the bone. We present you a bill $11,000,000 less in 
the aggregate than the Dill both Houses passed at the last 
session. We ask you not to treat the Army in such a terribly 
drastic manner, for as I stand here I verily believe that if 
we compel 108,000 men, in round numbers, to leave the service, 
in oue way or another our Army by the end of the latter portion 
of the next fiscal year will not be an Army at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a word. The House under- 
stands that the bill as passed by it will reduce the Army to 
150,000 men. The Senator from New York contends that, owing 
to the appropriations made in the House bill, the Army will be 
reduced to less than 120,000. That matter could be easily taken 
care of, if the Senate so desired, by changing the amount appro- 
priated. The vote, however, at this time will determine the 
question of whether we will raise the Army to 168,000 or 170,000 
men. If the vote should be adverse to that, it will be within 
the power of the Senate to arrange definitely for 150,000 men, 
if it desires so to do. 

The Senator from New York has spoken—and I am not going 
to take the time of the Senate—with reference to the effect of 
this action upon the Army. We are appropriating here $335,- 
000,000 for an Army. That is three times as much as we were 
appropriating for that purpose prior to the war. 

I have no doubt that to some extent the effect which the 
Senator from New York portrays will follow; but, nevertheless, 
we are advised by the experts with reference to the revenues 
of the Government and with reference to taxes that if we do 
not cut drastically there is no possible chance to reduce the 
taxes in this country during the next year or two years. There 
are only two items in connection with which we can success- 
fully reduce taxes, and those are the appropriations for the 
Army and the Navy. So far we have not been able to make 
a cut of any moment whatever with reference to the Navy. 

I do not believe there is a Senator in the Chamber who does 
not believe that we will be perfectly secure and perfectly safe 
with an Army of 150,000 men. Such an Army can be available 
for no purposes except police purposes; it is not large enough, 
and neither is an Army of 170,000 men, to guard adequately 
against foreign attack; and while it is true that it may have 
the effect of reducing the Army below that which the Secretary 
of War thinks proper, it is, nevertheless, also true that only in 
that way can we relieve the burdens which are pressing down 
upon the American people. I venture the prophecy that unless 
this Congress cuts these items there will come here a Congress 
which will cut them far more than we are asking that they be 
cut now. The Army will not suffer from reduction anything 
like the people are suffering from these ever-pressing burdens. 
Let us realize that the situation is serious, very serious, and 
let us meet it. One of the ways to meet it is to reduce war 
expenses, and we must not hesitate to do our full duty in that 
respect. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to add my small 
voice to the potent voice of the Senator from Idaho. 

To build a great, big Navy with the idea that we are afraid 
of somebody, or else with the idea that we want to make some- 
body afraid of us, is a mild form of insanity. To try to keep 
up a great, big Army with views like that, or with any other 
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views that I have heard uttered, is not a mild form of insanity; 
it is mere pure idiocy. 

I not only agree with the Senator from Idaho as far as he 
has gone but I would go further, and I see no reason why the 
United States should have an Army of over 50,000 men. Dur- 
ing our most respectable existence as a Nation our Army 
amounted to 25,000. Nobody was picking a quarrel with us. 
We were picking a quarrel with nobody. We have no quarrel 
to pick now. Nobody has any quarrel to pick with us. 

Kivery dollar devoted to armament on land, even though the 
same argument may not be made as to armament upon the sea 
with the same strength and force, is a dollar unjustifiably ab- 
stracted from edueation, from moral progress, from public- 
road building, from an increase of harbor and open waterway 
facilities, from something in itself useful to something in 
itself destructive and idiotic. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am unable to understand the 
logic of the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. He 
tells us that if this item in the appropriation bill is reduced, 
or is kept at the point where the House put it, it will force dis- 
charges in the Army so that there will be a reduction to 120,000, 
and that he therefore thinks that will result in a practical 
disintegration of the Army. 

If there are 228,000 men who now want to belong to the Army, 
I am unable to understand why the discharge of half of that 
number, or approximately half, would make the others who are 
allowed to remain want to get out of the Army. It seems to 
me they would want to stay in the Army all the more, because 
it would be harder to stay in the Army and there would not be 
so much opportunity for everybody to get in, and if they once 
got out the chance to get back in would not be so good; so I 
am unable to understand that logic. 

Mr. President, I have the utmost respect for the chairman of 
this committee and for the work that he has been endeavoring 
to do. We have simply come to a point here where there is a 
difference of opinion, and fundamentally it is the difference 
between an Army of 175,000 men and an Army of 150,000 men. 

In addition to that, as I took occasion to say on yesterday, 
we have 98,000 men in the militia, and it is admitted that they 
neyer were so well trained and so well equipped or anything 
like so well officered, because substantially all of their officers 
are veterans of the European war. That, of course, is a broad 
and general statement, and there are exceptions; but that is the 
general rule. Moreover, it is admitted that the National Guard 
is growing rapidly, not only in numbers but in its general effi- 
ciency, so that if this country were by any peradventure to be 
called upon to enter a war or to suppress disturbances at home, 
we have in addition to the Regular Army this body of men, 
officered, trained, and equipped, as I have said, and rapidly 
growing in numbers, 

I think, therefore, we can safely cut this appropriation at this 
point, and that even if the Army should go to 120,000 we would 
still have all the troops necessary to maintain the “ skeletonized 
army” of which we hear so much talk and which could be 
recruited in case of war. 

As to war, there never was a time in the history of the 
United States—if we would only bring our soldiers back from 
Europe, where they are a constant menace, because they might 
possibly be attacked—when we were in a safer position than 
at present. What country will attack us at present? It cer- 
tainly is not Germany. Why, they have taken away all the 
arms of Germany, and she lies there prostrate. It certainly 
is not France. Who will claim that it is England? If you speak 
of Japan, she can not under existing circumstances land a 
soldier in the United States. Besides, I call attention to one 
fact that ought never to be forgotten, and that is that the 
lesson of the last war to the world is that America is not ‘too 
proud to fight, that she is not too cowardly to fight, that she is 
not too inefficient to fight, that she has the resources and has 
the men, and that to-day there are in the United States of 
America 2,000,000 highly trained soldiers—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Four million. 

Mr. REED. I am speaking of those who were abroad; I 
think the Senator is more nearly right than I am—soldiers who 
would respond on the instant if the liberties or rights of the 
United States were menaced. Therefore, presseil as we are 
with taxation, pressed as we are with burdens that the people 
ean seareely bear, it seems to me but an act of prudence to 
cut as far as we can upon this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BORAH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
for many years the head of the Army of the United States, a 
man whose military training is unexcelled, whose military ex- 









perience is broader than that of any other recognized military 


authority in the country, I am informed has always ‘held the ° 


opinion that the standing Army of this Government ought never 
to exceed 1,000 men for every million ef our population. In my 
view, Mr. President, it would be no calamity if the standing 
Army of this Government were reduced at the end of a year to 
100,000 men. 

When Gen. Miles declared for a standing Army limited to 
1,000 men per 1,000,000 of population, it was aceepted ‘by Con- 
gress and the country, and the Army was for many years 
maintained below that figure. During that period the National 
Guard was much below its present strength. 

In voting upon the pending amendment Senators should re- 
member that in June, 1916, legislation was enacted which really 


makes the National Guard of this country a part of the United . 


States Army. It was stated in the course of the debate yester- 
day by the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs that 
under existing law, when it shall have been completely executed, 
the maximum strength of the National Guard of this eountry 
will be 425,000 men. 

He stated, in response to questions propounded to him yester- 
day, that by the end of the coming year the National Guard is 
likely to number at least 150,000 men. The expense of main- 
taining the National Guard falls upon the American people and 
adds another great burden to that imposed in maintaining the 
standing Army. 

Mr. President, in 1870 we had a population of 38,006,000, in 
round numbers. We had at that time a standing Army of 
34,000. Ten years later, in 1880, we had a population of 50,- 
000,000 and a standing Army of 24,060. Ten years later, in 
1900, we had a population of 75,000,000 and a standing Army of 
65,000. In 1910.our population was 91,000,000 and our standing 
Army 72,000. Gen. Miles had been for years the head of the 
Army of the United States, and I take it from these figures that 
his ideas prevailed and were reflected in the legislation that 
built up that Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, in quoting Gen. Miles, is right 
about the 1,000 men to 1,000,000 inhabitants being the minimum. 
That is what he desired in the very years of which the Senator 
is speaking. He desired to have.at least 1,000 men in the Army 
for every 1,000,000 people. ‘Chat was the minimum. But he 
really wanted a somewhat greater number. 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. I am glad to be confirmed in my recol- 
lection; and it is my recollection that it was his positive and 
often-declared opinion that the Army should never exceed that 
proportion to our population, Mr. President. 

Coming down to 1915, our population, I suppese, was then, 
in round numbers, probably 100,000,000. That was the mid- 
census period. I have not the exact figures of our population 
at that time; but our standing Army at that time was 100,000 
men, or 101,000, to be more specific. 

Now, Mr. President, we come down to 1920. We have a 
population of 105,000,000 people in this country. We have a 
world that is on crutches outside of the United States, a world 
from which we can not possibly be attacked. No man through- 
out the long debate on the naval appropriation bill and through- 
out this debate has had the hardihood to suggest that war can 
be made upon the United States by any Government on earth. 

What excuse have we in- these times, with the pressing bur- 
dens that have been imposed upon the American people by the 
war through which we have just passed, for building up an 
Army nearly twice the size of the Army as fixed ‘by its relation 
to our population in this country ever since the Civil War? 

Mr. President, it is to be borne in mind all the while that 
there is being built up another great military organization. I 
did not carry the figures of the National Guard along during 
these census years with the figures of the increase of the stand- 
ing Army, but the National Guard has been growing larger. 
That must be considered, I think, in deciding this question. Sen- 
ators who vote for this increase will have to answer to the tax- 
burdened people of this country. They will demand to know 
why their representatives stand for an increase in the standing 
Army of nearly 100 per cent over the peace-time period preced- 
ing this war. Senators favoring this great standing Army will 
also have to assume the responsibility and be able to answer for 
the enormous increase which by national legislation and State 
legislation \is imposed upon the people of this country in building 
the National Guard. 

I say to you, Mr. President and Senators, that those who 
want the big navies and big standing armies have seized upon 
the conditions that follow upon every war to build up a great 
Naval Establishment, far beyond the power of ‘the people of 
this country ‘to maintain; and to build up a great Army which 
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will ultimately, under legislation now on the statute books, 
’ be composed of the National Guard, numbering nearly half a 
million men, and a standing Army of 175,000 men. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not do as I did, forget 
to mention the fact that we have 27,000 marines at the same 
time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President; and besides that 
a reserve of 70,000 officers. I think I am right in saying that 
they are outside of this Army of 175,000, am I not? I do not 
wish to overstate anything. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are; but they are not paid. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that they are not paid. 
But, Mr. President, they are ready; they are being kept ready 
for any military needs of this country at any time. Seventy 
thousand offieers, even though they be not on the pay rolls, 
are being kept in military training, ready to officer any regi- 
ments which might be raised out of those men who were so 
splendidly trained for military service during the years of the 
late war. 

Mr. REED. They are 70,000 minute men, ready to be called at 
a minute’s notice. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Seventy thousand men ready to be 
called on a minute’s notice, Mr. President. I venture to say 
when we go back to the people who have to pay these bills and 
talk it out with them they will not be satisfied with the argu- 
ment that it is mighty hard on the Army to reduce it to 150,000 
or 120,000 men. Their answer will be that it is mighty hard on 
the people to carry the burden of this great Military Establish- 
ment in a time of profound peace. 

Mr. President, this proposed amendment reducing the per- 
sonnel to 150,000 ought to pass. It ought to pass overwheln- 
ingly. It will effect a large saving to the taxpayers. The Army 
ought to be reduced to 120,000, the number carried by the bill 
as it came from the House. I do not know just what rights 
haye been carried over into the Senate from the Committee of 
the Whole, but I trust the right to vote for an Army of 120,000, 
as the House proposes, and no larger by a single man, will be 
given to us in the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope the committee amend- 
ment, which is the question now before the Senate, will receive 
the support of the Senate. So far as the money is concerned, 
a very large part of it will come back in the channels of trade 
in this country and be distributed among the poor as well as 
the rich. I would not ask support of a provision for an Army 
of this size if I did not think it necessary at this time, an 
Army which may hereafter be reduced or increased, as circum- 
stances may occur. From what I know of the situation, and 
from what I know of the Army, with which I have been some- 
what conversant for a number of years, I believe by all means 
the committee should be sustained in this amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I listened with very much in- 
terest to the remarks of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA FoLteTtTe], as I always listen with interest to 
all that he says when I am in the Chamber. I was much in- 
terested in his remarks to the effect that there is no nation on 
the face of the earth to-day with which we are in any danger 
of engaging in warfare. 

I heard very much of that kind of talk before April, 1917, 
preceding our entrance into the World War, and at that time 
I was one of those who believed it. It had its influence with 
me, and I believed at that time that there was no danger of 
the United States becoming engaged in war with any nation 
on the face of the earth. I did not see how we could be drawn 
inio any war. 

Yet when President Wilson toured the country, just before 
our entrance into the war, and advocated large increases of the 
Army and Navy, he raised a perfect furor of indignation among 
the people of this country because the country was not better 
prepared for the emergency. I think we should learn some- 
thing from the experience of the last few years, 

Woodrow Wilson, late President of the United States, before 
he went out of office, urged that we have an Army of 300,000 
officers and enlisted men. That was his judgment as the result 
of our experience in the World War and our lack of prepared- 
ness for that great calamity. He vetoed a bill which Congress 
passed because it provided for an Army of only 175,000 men. 

Secretary of War Baker urged in the strongest possible terms 
that this country keep, for the present at any rate, an Army 
of 300,000 officers and enlisted men. 

Gen. Pershing appeared before the Senate Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs and urged and pleaded that our standing Army 


Does the Senator yield to the 
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for the present be not reduced below 175,000 men, at least. He 
advocated that it be 200,000, but he pleaded with the com- 
mittee not to make a reduction below 175,000 for the present. 

Secretary of War Weeks urges that the Army plans of this 
eountry, under the Army reorganization law, which is now in 
force, demand an Army for the present of 175,000 men and 
urges that it be granted. 

Are we to give no weight or credence whatever to the opinions 
of those who went through the great World War with us, and 
were probably in closer touch with it than any other human 
beings? Are we to give no weight whatever to their judgment 
as the result of the experience of that terrific conflict? 

Prior to our entrance into the World War such arguments as 
I have heard to-day were winning arguments with me, and I 
voted against any material increases in our Army and Navy; 
but the experiences we have had in the last few years have 
widened my vision, and I believe we should look upon the sub- 
ject from a more far-reaching standpoint to-day than we did in 
the days which preceded April, 1917. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just so the country may know the 
situation, let me state it in a word. We are talking here about 
an Army of 175,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
168,000. 

Mr. REED. Very well; but we have been talking about 
175,000 and 168,000 and 150,000, as though that were the mili- 
tary force to defend this country. 

What are the facts? I will put the Army at 150,000, which 
is what is being contended for. There are 27,000 marines. 
There are in round numbers 100,000 National Guardsmen, a part 
of the Regular Army under the law to-day. There are 70,000 
reserve officers, sworn in, subject to cail at a moment’s notice. 
That is a force immediately, instantly available of 347,000 men. 
Let us talk about the facts. That is 347,000 men if we reduce 
the Army to 150,000. 

Mr. MYERS. As to the 70,000 officers who may be called at 
a minute’s notice, what good would they do us if there were no 
trained and disciplined men for them to command? 

Mr. REED. I will answer that by the statement that what 
we need always is officers, and that has always been the claim; 
and if the Senator wants to know where the trained and dis- 
eiplined men are, I answer that there are from two to four mil- 
lion of them on the farms, in the workshops, and in other places, 
ready to be called to the colors. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; and we trained them in 1917 on sudden 
notice at tremendous and staggering expense. 

Mr. REED. But they are trained now, and the Senator cer- 
tainly will not stand here and dispute with me that a trained 
officer, ready to be called at a moment’s notice, is not a much 
more valuable man than simply an untrained citizen who can 
fire a gun. The 70,000 trained officers ought to be the equivalent 
in value of a standing army of 350,000 men, or more than that 
number. No one can tell how great the value is. But if at the 
beginning of the war we had had 70,000 trained officers who 
could have been called on at a moment’s notice they could have 
whipped the Army into shape in half the time. 

So you have 347,000 men, 70,000 of them trained officers, prac- 
tically every one of whom saw service in the war, and most of 
them across the sea. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, owing to physical 
disability I was not able to be present during the time of the 
consideration of the Navy appropriation bill, and I have 1.0t been 
able to be here very much during the consideration of the Army 
appropriation bill. It is quite probable that I should not under- 
take to say a word even now, but the situation is one to which 
I have devoted much thought, although I am not a member 
either of the Committee on Military Affairs or the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

There is one great outstanding fact. The Navy appropriation 
bill which has passed the Senate appropriated in round numbers 
haif a billion dollars. The Army appropriation bill carries in 
round numbers $350,000,000 more. This makes a total appro- 
priation for the Army and the Navy in round numbers of ap- 
proximately $850,000,000. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the organization of either 
the Army or the Navy to say where retrenchment might occur. 
At this time, so soon after the Great War is over, when we have 
an equipment far beyond anything we have ever had before, it 
is inconceivable to me that the cost of the Army and the Navy 
should be kept at such a figure as is proposed by the two bills to 
which I have referred. I submit that it will be difficult to ex- 
plain to the people of the country the necessity for an appro- 
priation of practically $850,000,000 for an Army and a Navy 
at this time. When all the other expenses are considered in 


May I correct the Senator? It is 
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connection with it, I presume the total expense will probably 
reach as much as $900,000,000. 

The people of the country are burdened with taxes now. 
They want a reduction in governmental expenses. I do not 
know where we can find a place to retrench better than in the 
Army and the Navy. There is not a single bureau or division 
of a bureau in the Government that does not desire to aug- 
ment its importance in governmental affairs. The bureaus 
themselves will not point out where retrenchment may be made, 
and in my judgment it is the duty of the Congress to take 
these matters in hand and bring about retrenchment. 

I do not know whether in the Army appropriation bill the 
retrenchment should occur in the number of enlisted men. It 
may be that retrenchment could be made in some other parts 
of the bill. It may be that the pay of the men might be re- 
duced. It may be that the expense of their maintenance might 
be reduced. But there certainly is an outstanding fact, and 
that is that the expenses of the Army and the Navy should 
be reduced and that the country will not uphold a Congress 
which appropriates almost as much for the Army and the Navy 
in this time of peace as it appropriated for the entire upkeep 
of the Government prior to the war. 

I am going to vote against concurring in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole, and if the bill is not thus 
amended before it is passed I am going to vote against the bill, 
not because I do not believe we should have an Army but be- 
cause I believe the bill should go back to the committee so that 
the committee may study its provisions and find some place 
where retrenchment may take place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, on 
which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we have the question stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the committee on page 16, line 9, where it is 
proposed to strike out “ $72,678,659” and in lieu to insert 
“ $83,000,000,” for pay of enlisted men of the line and staff. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roil. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Guass]. In his absence I transfer my pair to my colleague 
[Mr. PAcre] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. NEWBERRY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is 
absent. However, I am at liberty to vote on this question. I 
vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Ernst]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALSH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. FRANCE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott]. In his absenee I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when the name of Mr. WAtsH of Massachusetts 
was called). I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH]. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], who is unavoidably absent. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcockK] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeErrar]. 
However, I have been very reliably informed that if he were 
present he would vote as I propose to vote. I therefore feel at 
liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. ° 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 








McCumBer]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior 
conrad from Tennessee [Mr. McKerxar] and allow my vote to 
stand, 

Mr. BROUSSARD (after having yoted in the negative). 
When I voted I overlooked the fact that the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is absent. I have a general pair 
with that Senator which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]; and 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp1e] with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. HEFLIN] is absent on public business. He is paired on this 
question with the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Cotr]. 

Mr. GERRY. I wisa to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrnson] is absent on account of a death 
in his family, 

I also wish to announce that both the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, Caraway] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] are absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Ball Fernald Lodge Shortridge 
Brandegee Fletcher McCormick Spencer 
Bursum Frelinghuysen McKinley Sterling 
Cameron Hale Myers Sutherland 
Cummins Kellogg Nelson Wadsworth 
Curtis Keyes Nicholson Warren 
Dillingham Knox Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Elkins Lenroot Poindexter Weller 

NAYS—36. 
Ashurst Harrison Norris Swanson 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Overman Townsend 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Pomerene Trammell 
Capper Kendrick Reed Underwood 
Dial Kenyon Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry King Simmons Watson, Ga, 
Gooding Ladd Smith Williams 
Harreld La Follette Stanfield Willis 
Harris McNary Stanley Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—28. 

Calder Glass Moses Penrose 
Caraway Heflin New Pittman 
Colt Hitchcock Newberry Ransdell 
Culberson Johnson Norbeck Robinson 
Edge McCumber Oddie Shields 
Ernst McKellar Owen Smoot 
France McLean Page Walsh, Mass. 


So the Senate refused to concur in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I assume from the ob- 
servations made by some of the Senators who voted against the 
committee amendment that it was their intention at least to 
have the Army reduced to 150,000 men and held there. That 
was the apparent intention of the other House, or at least of 
some of the Members of the other House, as I understand, when 
that body made an appropriation of $72,678,659. As the bill now 
stands, the Army will be reduced far below 150,000. I know, 
of course, some Senators want that done; others, however, I 
am informed, do not want that done, but do want the Army re- 
duced below the figure suggested by the Senate committee. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I offer an amendment, on line 9, page 
16, to strike out “ $72,678,659” and to substitute “ $81,000,000,” 
instead of the $83,000,000 proposed by the Senate committee. 

Let me make this statement in that connection: From the 
tables furnished the committee by the War Department, and 
which the committee is compelled to regard as being as accu- 
rate as can be compiled, we find that if the Army is reduced 
to a minimum of 150,000 men and held there the appropriation 
necessarily would be $82,879,000, but it ought to be stated that 
the amount of $82,879,000 includes in its calculations the re- 
enlistment bonus provision of existing law, which this bill pro- 
poses to repeal. The repeal of the reenlistment bonus provision 
will save $1,800,000 for the next year. Therefore, if the Senate 
desires the Army reduced to 150,000 men and held there, it will 
appropriate actually $81,000,000 and still retain in the bill the 
repeal of the reenlistment bonus provision. Therefore I move 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 16, line 9, it is proposed 
to strike out “ $72,678,659 ” and in lieu thereof to insert “ $81,- 
000,000.” : 

Mr. BORAH. Before that is voted upon, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask a question. The Senator would concede, would he 
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not, that the number “170,000” should be changed on line 
page 17? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; naturally so. The amount ap- 
propriated governs that, although that provision does not govern 
the appropriation. 

Mr. BORAH. With the understanding that the change on 
page 17 is to be made, and that the number “170,000” is to be 
reduced to “150,000,” which would be consistent with the 
amendment which the Senator from New York now offers, I 
shall not object to the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. So far as I may do so, I 
accept the other amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry. I suppose I 
must have caught it wrong, but as I caught it the amendment 
increases the amount appropriated in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it increases the amount appro- 
priated by the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not catch the Senator's statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My amendment now offered would in- 
crease the House appropriation to $81,000,000 in order to retain 
the Army at a strength of 150,000 men when such strength shall 
have been reached. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon and the pardon 
of the Senate. I forgot that the bill is a House bill. Then, the 
Senator’s amendment is only an increase of the amount pro- 
posed to be appropriated in the bill as it comes from the other 
House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that there are reductions made by the bill as re- 
ported from the Senate committee from the amounts carried in. 
the bill as it came from the other House which do not carry 
the full increase as indicated by the amendment. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether the reduction in size of the Army will 
not involve a reduction in some of the other figures carried in 
the bill for maintenance, clothing, subsistence, and so forth, 
because, as I understand, the bill as reported provided for an 
Army the minimum of which was to be 168,000. If we reduce 
the Army to 150,000 and hold it there, that reduction will be 
effectuated within six months, and obviously there must be 
corresponding reductions in the other items of appropriations, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The only other item that amounts to 
anything at all is the subsistence item. It happens that the 
Army equipment other than subsistence is being taken care of 
out of existing stock, but the subsistence has to be furnished 
to men out of stocks freshly purchased. That provision is 
found on page 25. If the Senate decides to compel the reduc- 
tion of the Army to 150,000 men and hold: it there, the appro- 
priation made by the House for subsistence would seem to be 
sufficient. 

Mr. BORAH. That matter will.be in conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be in conference in any event. 
That is the only other item in the bill upon which the size of 
the Army within the figures discussed has any effect. 

Mr. KING. Would there be no difference in the items for 
guns, ammunition, hospitals, and so forth? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. The Army have now all the 
guns and ammunition left over from the war, and we are not; 
making any appropriations in this bill for new supplies of ord- 
nance, but merely for some experimentation work. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator, then, to mean that 
reducing the Army from 168,000 to 150,000 and maintaining it 
at that figure will effectuate the saving of approximately only 
$11,000,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of only $3,000,000, including the reduc- 
tion in subsistence. There has been a complete misunderstand- 
ing of this matter from the beginning. 

Mr. BORAH. if the amendment of the Senator from New 
York is adopted, the amounts appropriated will all go to con- 
ference, anyway. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. With the understanding that the number 
* 170,000,” on page 17, shall be reduced, I have no desire to call 
for a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The Secretary will state the 
next reserved amendment. 
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The Assistanr Secretary. On page 17, line 2, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “ 150,000,” relative to the number 
of men in the Army, and to insert in lieu “ 170,000.” 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Senator from New York 
is willing that the amendment on page 17, in regard to an Army 
of 170,000 men, shall be disagreed to in order to make it conform 
to the action of the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It should be disagreed to; that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word. [I 
have given notice that I would offer an amendment reducing 
the Army to 100,000 men; but in view of the vote had a few 
moments ago and of the statements heretofore made by Sen- 
ators, I do not care to press that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendments to be proposed, the question is, Shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
was read the third time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp as part of my remarks certain tables 
showing the strength of the armies of other countries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the tables 
will be printed in the Rxoorp. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Populations and approximate strengths of regular armies —Part I. 


[The tabulation shows the comparison of populations and approximate 
strengths of regular armies of European ceuntries and the United 
States.] 
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4 Includes 130,000 Indian troops serving outside of India. 

6 Nationalist Army. 

61915. 
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81917. 

® Continental. 

10 Estimated enlisted strength, not including Philippine Scouts, Jan. 20, 1921. 


Populations and approximate strengths of regular ermies—Part II, 


[The tabulation shows the comparison of populations and approximate 
strengths of regular armies of American and Asiatic countries and 
the United States.] 
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? Estimated enlisted strength, not including Philippine Scouts, Jan. 20, 1921. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill pass? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate request a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives on the bill and 
amendments, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate 
be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. WapswortH, Mr. SuTHERLAND, Mr. New, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr, McKettar conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 


The question is, Shall the 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am about to move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, but I 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska to enable him to have taken 
up the so-called packers bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 6820, being the so-called packers bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED. What is the bill? To what does it relate? 

Mr. LODGE. It is the so-called packers bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a House bill which the committee has 
reported back with an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6320) to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock 
products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with an amendment. 

THE COAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey, if he 
does not desire to have a bill passed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I simply wish to give notice that 
after the passage of the packers bill, I intend to call up Senate 
bill 1806 and Senate bill 1807, known, respectively, as the sea- 
sonal coal bill and the coal stabilization bill. 


CONDITIONS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, without reading, a clip- 
ping from the London Daily News of Tuesday, May 24, 1921. 
The article sets forth the charges made by Brig. Gen. Crozier, 
lately commander of the Auxiliary Division of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The clipping referred to is as follows: 

“DUBLIN CASTLE TERRORISTS—GEN. CROZIER’S NEW CHARGES AGAINST 
IRISH ADMINISTRATION—OFFICIAL EVIDENCE ‘ARRANGED ’—ACCUSA- 
TIONS OF MURDER, LOOTING, AND ARSON WHICH THE GOVERNMENT 
Must INVESTIGATE. 

‘“‘Wurther grave charges brought by Brig. Gen. Crozier, lately 
commanding the Auxiliary Division, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
against the authors and instruments of the present régime in 
Ireland are made public below. 

“Gen. Crozier asserts that murder, arson, looting, and other 
forms of terrorism were practiced by the Crown forces during 
the six months he held his Irish command, and that it was in 
consequence of his determination to enforce discipline and put 
an end to police crime that his position was deliberately ren- 
déred impossible and resignation forced upon him. 

“Perhaps his gravest accusation is that certain highly placed 
personages at, Dublin Castle have, to his personal knowledge, 


The question is on the mo- 





Without objection, it is so 
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been guilty of endeavoring to arrange the evidence bearing 
upon three murders, viz, the Father Griffin case, the guard- 
room case, and the Drumcondra case. 

“An immediate public inquiry by a select committee of the 
House, or a joint committee of Lords and Commons, is de- 
manded, and would appear to be inevitable. 

“It is interesting to note that the period covered by Gen. 
Crozier’s revelations largely coincides with that covered by 
the investigations of the Daily News special correspondent, Mr. 
Hugh Martin, whose story of police methods in Ireland is now 
dramatically confirmed by this leading police witness. 

“ Crozier’s DOSSIER—ALLEGATIONS BACKED UP BY SworN TESTIMONY 
AND AFFIDAVITS. 
“(By Hugh Martin.] 

*Zola’s ‘J’accuse!’, which shook the French State to its 
foundations, is the obvious parallel to the challenge Gen. Crozier 
issues to-day to the Government of this country. It is a chal- 
lenge that no government of a civilized State dare ignore. 

“Gen. Crozier is not a journalist, whose evidence must neces- 
sarily be incomplete because gathered under difficult conditions 
and whose conclusions it is easy to sweep aside as being the 
fruit of ignorance and bias. He is a soldier with a brilliant 
record, speaking with complete inside knowledge of his subject 
and testifying, under stress of conscience and a sense of public 
duty, against the very men whom it was his task to command or 
to obey. 

“The sum total of his testimony is, in certain aspects, a 
more shocking indictment of the present system of government 
in Ireland, both as devised and administered by those in su- 
preme control and as executed by those below, than has been 
drawn up, to my knowledge, by any English journalist or any 
independent investigator. 

“This indictment Gen. Crozier has embodied in a bulky 
dossier. Each accusation can be supported by sworn evidence, 
and many affidavits have already been taken. The charges are 
specific in character and are made in several instances against 
men occupying positions of high authority whose names are set 
down in writing. The dossier has been shown to a number of 
persons, including an ex-Army commander. t 

“INQUIRY ESSENTIAL. 

“It therefore constitutes, if the charges are false, a libel of the 
most serious character, calculated not only to harm individuals 
but also to bring public order into contempt. The nation and 
the citizens are equally entitled to pretection against so gross 
an attack. 

“On the other hand, if the charges are true, the nation will 
demand salutary measures against a system and a personnel 
that has betrayed its confidence and dragged its honor in the 
dust. 

“There seems to be no way out but the straight way, and that 
is the way of a public inquiry, either by a select committee of 
the House or, better still, a joint committee of Lords and Com- 
mons. Gen. Crozier should be called upon to produce his evi- 
dence and the most thorough measures taken to protect the lives 
and property of witnesses from Ireland. The latter point is 
obviously essential. 

“Set out below in outline are some of the allegations made 
by Gen. Crozier upon which he must be directed to give evidence 
on oath. They begin with an incident at the commencement 
and end with an incident at the close of his term of office. 

“1. AUXILIARIES AS SINN FEINERS. 


“ Disguised as members of the I. R. A., a company of aux- 
iliaries, Gen. Crozier asserts, held up a post office at Kilkenny 
last September, gagged and bound the sorters, and opened some 
20 mail bags. All the money found—a considerable sum—except 
£29, which was returned to police headquarters, was stolen 
and the letters thrown into the river. Telephone wires were 
cut and the district isolated by the police themselves as a blind. 

“ Lieut. Col. ————, the company commander, resigned soon 
after this operation took place. The auxiliary division had 
only recently been formed, and its development dates from the 
precedent officially set on this occasion. 

“2. TREATMENT OF PRISONERS, 


“ Capt. ———, M. C., resigned his command after a fortnight 
on account of what he described as ‘the methods in vogue.’ 
Information as to the nature of these methods was subsequently 
obtained and was found to relate to the treatment of prisoners. 

; “3, MURDER OF FATHER GRIFFIN, 

“Gen. Crozier is prepared to swear that he was informed, 
after leaving the force, by a certain cadet that he (the cadet) 
had murdered Father Griffin in County Galway and that a cer- 
tain officer named stood by and afterwards buried the body in 
a bog. : 
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“The latter officer is now alleged to occupy a position of 
great responsibility. 

“Gen. Crozier states that a very highly placed official at 
Dublin Castle and a police officer of standing in the West were 
directly involved in the suppression of evidence bearing upon 
the murder. He was himself intrusted with a message between 
these two persons conclusively proving this. 

‘4. MURDER OF MR. MICHAEL O’CALLAGHAN. 

“Gen. Crozier is in a position to supply important informa- 
tion relative to the murder of Mr. Michael O’Callaghan, ex- 
mayor of Limerick. 

“5. THE KILLALOE SHOOTINGS. 

“Gen. Crozier alleges that an ex-member of the Auxiliary 
Division who threatened an exposure of the circumstances under 
which three men were killed at Killaloe ‘ while endeavoring to 
escape’ was ‘ squared’ by the Irish government. The officer who 
executed this mission is now in London. 

**6. ‘GUARDROOM ’ AND DRUMCONDRA SHOOTINGS. 

“Gen. Crozier is prepared to swear that in the course of a 
serious conversation at Dublin Castle on February 17 with an 
officer in high command the Drumcondra case was mentioned. 
This is the case in which two men were said to have been taken 
at night in a car from the castle and murdered at a lonely spot 
on the outskirts of Dublin. 

“Gen. Crozier’s charge is that the following words, or words 
to precisely the same effect, were used to him by the highly 
placed officer referred to: 

“We managed to square the evidence in the Guardroom case, but I’m 
afraid we can’t do it here. However, I did my best to put the wind 
up — , and convinced him, I think, that he was an accessory 
before the fact. 

“Gen. Crozier further declares that some of the police evi- 
dence in the Drumecondra case was, as a matter of fact, ‘ ar- 
ranged,’ and that he was himself present at the rehearsal of a 
portion of the proposed evidence before a prominent intelligence 
officer. That trial resulted in an acquittal. 

“The ‘Guardroom case’ referred to above is the case in 
which men were killed ‘while endeavoring to escape’ from 
Dublin Castle guardroom. 


7. THE CROKE PARK ‘ MASSACRE.’ 

“This is the incident in which a party of police, following 
the murder of eight officers in Dublin, fired upon a football 
crowd at Croke Park. 


“Gen. Crozier states in his dossier that one of his most | 
trusted officers came straight to him from Croke Park after the | 


shooting and reported: 

“Tt was the most disgraceful show I have ever seen. The Black and 
Tans fired into the crowd without any provocation whatever. 

* He ordered the officer to sit down at once and put his report 
into writing. This was done. Gen. Crozier sealed the report 
with his own hand and sent it at once to Dublin Castle. 

“Was this officer asked to give evidence at the inquiry, and 
why has nothing more been heard of his report? 

“8, RAIDING CREAMBRIES, 


“A cadet was discharged by Gen. Crozier for having knocked 
a civilian down, and left the country. The general had infor- 
mation that he intended to return to Ireland and lead a gang of 
robbers. 

“Urgent representations were made in the highest quarter 
that the man should not be allowed to reenter the country. 
They were ignored. 

“He came back, borrowed a police car, inveigled his nephew 
(under the plea, the latter urged, that he was a secret service 
officer) into joining him in a buecaneering expedition, and was 
caught raiding a creamery. The man was sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment and his nephew to three months, 

“9. THE LOOTING AT TRIM. 

“In this netorious case, which led to Gen. Crozier’s resigna- 
tion, an affidavit has been sworn by Maj. Wake, who, as court 
of inquiry officer, was ordered to go to Trim and collect evi- 
dence in connection with the charge of looting brought against 
members of “N” company of the auxiliaries. 

“Maj. Wake brought back with him from Trim a number of 
articles which were said to have been stolen and afterwards 
returned. These he showed to his superior officers at the castle. 
The affidavit proceeds: 

“«The next day the officer commanding the Auxiliary Divi- 
sion informed me that Maj. Gen. Tudor had ordered him to 
demand my resignation on the ground that I had been irreg- 
ularly enlisted into the division by Brig. Gen. Crozier, and 
without him, Gen, Tudor, having been consulted. 

“*With the express assent of the officer I applied to Gen. 
Tudor -for an interview, which he refused. I then requested 
Gen. Tudor’s permission for an interview with Sir Hamar 
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Gfeenwood, the chief secretary, which was declined, but he 
stated that I could arrange for such interview myself. 

“*T then wrote to Gen. Tudor refusing to resign, as I had 
been guilty of no misconduct, or to accept dismissal. On the 
following day I was dismissed from the force.’ - 

“10. THE FIRE BRIGADE ‘ HOLDUP.’ 

“As a reprisal for one of the members of the Dublin fire 
brigade having identified a cadet in connection with an alleged 
offense on the previous day the brigade station at Ballsbridge 
was ‘held up’ by a party of auxiliaries. 

“Gen. Crozier went down himself, caught the cadets red- 
handed, and put the two ringleaders under arrest. He put 
the men back for a court-martial, against the wish of head- 
quarters, and the men were kept in the guardreom for several 
weeks awaiting trial. 

“Upon Gen. Crozier’s resignation the men were released on 
the ground of ‘insufficient evidence.’ 

“These 10 paragraphs are a mere selection from the mass 
of detailed evidence got together by Gen. Crozier, tending to 
show the state of affairs with which he had to deal. Faced 
with the imperative necessity of restoring discipline and check- 
ing crime one of his most valuable weapons was the power of 
dismissal; of this he was deprived as early as November, and 
his resignation was the sequel to the still further limitation of 
his authority. 

“A PLOT THAT FAILED, 

“A curious sidelight upon the attitude toward official in- 
structions which was apt to be taken by some members of the 
Auxiliary Division is supplied by an incident personal to myself 
which Gen. Crozier recalls. 

“Following my adventure at Tralee, a special order with 
reference to my safety was circulated from Dublin Castle among 
the police. A member of the auxiliaries was prompted by this 
(having dined well) to set off from Beggar’s Bush Barracks in 
a car with the expressed intention of ‘throwing Hugh Martin 
into the Liffey,’ after picking up a friend at the Hibernian Hotel 
to help in the operation. 

“The matter being reported to Gen. Crozier, he telephoned to 
the Hibernian requesting to await an urgent message 
which would reach him in a few minutes. The message took 
the form of an eseort which brought him back to barracks in 
custody. 

“ By a strange trick of fate this officer was himself shot dead 
not long afterwards in the West. 

“More points from Gen. Crozier’s dossier will be. published 
in to-morrow’s Daily News, together with facts relating to his 
dismissal that make a public inquiry imperative.” 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned wntil to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 9, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 8 (legislative 
day of June 6), 192%, 
Consvt, or Chass 4, 

Charles L. Hoover, of Missouri, formerly a consul of class 4, 

to be a consul of class 4 of the United States of America. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF MISSTSSTPPT. 

Lemuel E. Oldham, of Mississippi, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Mississippi, vice J. L. Roberson, appointed 
by court. 

DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND. 

Norman S. Case, of Rhode Island, to be United States attorney, 
district of Rhode Island, vice Peter C. Cannon, appointed by 
court. 

WESTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 


John D. Hartman, of Texas, to be United States attornéy, 
western district of Texas, vice Hugh R. Robertson, removed. 


Curr oF MiratrA BurEAU, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Brig. Gen. George Collins Rickards, National Guard of Penn- 
Sylvania, colonel, Officers’ Reserve Corps, to be Chief of the 
Militia Bureau of the War Department with the rank,of major 
general for a period of four years from June 7, 1921. 
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MEMBERS OF UNrrep States SHrpprine Boarp. 


Albert D. Lasker, of Illinois, for a term of six years. 

T. V. O'Connor, of New York, for a term of five years. 

George E. Chamberlain, of Ovegon, for a term of four years. 

Edward C. Plummer, of Maine, for a term of three years. 

i'rederick I. Thompson, of Alabama, for a term of two years. 

Meyer Lissner, of California, for a term of one year. 

Admiral William 8. Benson, of Georgia, for a term of one 
year, 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

John William Cox, of North Carolina, to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
vice Jack Senior; promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ReGuLAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

To be colonel with rank from May 26, 1921. 
Lieut. Col. Le Vert Coleman, Coast Artillery Corps, Regular 
Army. 
To be captain with rank from July 1, 1920. 
First Lieut. George Shipley Prugh, Infantry, Regular Army. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Captains. 

Virst Lieut. Milner Hubbard Eskew, Medical Corps, from 
May 8, 1921 

Virst Lieut. Luther Remi Moore, Medical Corps, frem May 29, 
1921, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Harry Willard Waterous, Medical Corps, from 
May 30, 1921. 

First Lieut. Carl Randolph Mitchell, Medical Corps, from 
June 8, 1921. 

DENTAL CORPS. 
Captains. 

First Lieut. Carl Eaton Safford, Dental Corps, from May 18, 
1921. 

First Lieut. Page Purnell Albert Chesser, Dental Corps, from 
May 29, 1921. 

First Lieut. Jay Ross Haskin, Dental Corps, from June 3, 
1921. 

CHAPLAINS. 
To be chaplains with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Chaplain James Lincoln Griffes, from June 4, 1921. 

Chaplain John Menifee Moose, from June 4, 1921. 
REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

First lieutenant with rank from May 2, 1921. 
Walter John Wolfe, late second lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Regular Army. 
INFANTRY. 
Captain with rank from May 24, 1921. 
John Ellis Rossell, late captain, Infantry, Regular Army, 
First lieutenant with rank from May 25, 1921. 

Donald Weldon Brann, late second lieutenant, Infantry, Regu- 
lar Army. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

First Lieut. James Bayard Haley, Quartermaster Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Maj. Everett Collins, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Capt. Robert Sherman Barr, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from October 12, 1917. 

Capt. Seott Brewer Ritchie, Quartermaster Corps, with rank 
from December 31, 1919. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. 

First Lieut. Charles Stricklen Shadle, Infantry, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 

FIELD ARTILLERY, 

First Lieut. Charles Franklin Filetter, Quartermaster Corps, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. 

First Lieut. Alphonse Stoeckle, Cavalry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

INFANTRY. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Emmet Grinstead, Quartermaster Corps, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. 

ATR SERVICE. 

First Lieut. James Desmond Summers, Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from July 1, 1920, | 





PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Capt. Henry A. Wiley to be a rear admiral in the Navy, from 
the 27th day of May, 1921. 

Commander Thomas A. Kearney to be a captain in the Navy, 
from the 27th day of June, 1920. 

Lieut. Commander John Grady to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 1st day of January, 1921. 

Lieut. Jere H. Brooks to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, from the 23d day of September, 1919. 

Lieut. James D. Smith to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, from the 1st day of January, 1921. - 

Lieut. James G. Stevens to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of January, 1921. 

Lieut. Raymond G. Thomas to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, from the 7th day of February, 1921. 

Lieut. Henry D. McGuire to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, from the 4th day of March, 1921. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) David R. Lee to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy, from the Ist day of July, 1919. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Andrew H. Addoms to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 6th day of June, 1920. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James M. Lewis to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the ist day of July, 1920. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Isaac Schlossbach to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the ist day of July, 1920. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, from the 1st day of July, 1920: 

Joseph H, Chadwick. Moses B. Byington, jr. 
John E. Williams, John D. Alvis. 
Herbert J. Grassie. John S. MeReynoids, 
Francis C. Denebrink. James L. Fisher. 
George K. Weber. William S. Garrett. 
Leonard B. Austin. Sianley M. Haight. 
Douglas A. Spencer. Albert L. Hutson. 
John R. Sullivan. Robert L. Mitten. 
Bernard F. Jenkins. Walter S. Macaulay. 
Benjamin R. Holcombe. William Busk. 
Edmund B. Caldwell. Thomas G. Fisher. 
Walter C. Cathoun. James W. Whitfield. 
Elliott M. Senn. William O. Baldwin. 
Ralph F. Skylstead. Lisle Henifin, 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 30th day of March, 1920: 

Francis C. Denebrink. 
Leonard B. Austin. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 29th day of June, 1920: 

Moses B. Byington, jr. John S$. McReynolds, 
John D. Alvis, James L. Fisher. 
Walter S. Macaulay. William S. Garrett. 
William Busk. Stanley M. Haight. 
Thomas G. Fisher. Albert L. Hutson. 
James W. Whitfield. Robert L. Mitten. 
William O. Baldwin. Lisle Henifin. 

John R. Sullivan. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1920: 

Hobart A. Sailor. Jeffrey C. Metzel. 
Allen D. Brown. John W. Roper. 
Clarence H. Schildhauer. Franz O. Willenbucher. 
Donald ©. King. Paul F, Lee. 

Joseph R. Lannom. Stephen K. Hall. 
James L. Holloway, jr. Gustave H. Bowman, 
Frank V. Aler, jr. Dixie Kiefer. 

Willis W. Pace. Maleoin F. Schoefiel. 

Medieal Director Albert M. D. MeCormick to be a medical 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 
ist day of January, 1921. 

Asst. Surg. Alma C. Smith to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 30th day of 
July, 1919. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 6th 
day of June, 1920: 

John LeR. Shipley. 
Francis G. Speidel. 
Leonard H. Denny. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 
ant surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant from the 
1st day of July, 1920: 

John L. Frazer, jr. 
Leonard O. Riggert. 
Bernard L. Toothaker. 
Wendell H. Perry. 


Haliburton McCoy. 
William H. Funk. 
George W. Wilson. 
Joseph B. Logue. 
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The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant from the 6th day of June, 1920; 

Leon C. Frost. 
Clark E. Morrow. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant from the 1st day of July, 1920: 

James I. Root. Eugene DeS. Jarboe. 


William T. Davidson. 
Spry O. Claytor. . 
Tyler W. Spear. 


Lawrence E. McGourty. 
Allen H. Hetler. 
Henry R. Delaney. 


Assistant Paymaster Edward J. Alexander to be passed assist- 
ant paymaster in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the 
1st day of July, 1920. 


Naval Constructor John W. Woodruff to be a naval construc: ! 


tor in the Navy, with the rank of commander from the 6th day 
of June, 1920. 

Naval Constructor Emory 8S. Land to be a naval constructor in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander from the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1921. 

Naval Censtructor Edwin G. Kintner to be a naval construc- 
tor in the Navy, with the rank of commander from the ist day 
of January, 1921. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 26th day of Octo- 
ber, 1920: 

yeorge H. Wheeler. 
Sterling C. Giradet. 
William A. Nightingale. 
Michael C. Faber. 

Pharmacist Robert E. Weaver to be a chief pharmacist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 11th day of 
August, 1920. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters for tem- 
porary service to be passed assistant paymasters in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant, from the 3d day of August, 1920, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1920: 


George D. Barringer. 
Whitney Collins. 
Garrison R. Arey. 
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Michael 
bacher. 

Harry Everest Stengele. 

Herbert Carlyle Lassiter. 

Hilton Pradby Tichenor. 

Michael Joseph Kirwan. 

Arthur Percival Marma- 
duke Shock. 

Nathaniel Edward  Dis- 
brow. 

James Clyde Masters, 

John Henry Theis. 

Allen Joseph Marshall. 

Wallace David Chace. 


Joseph Dam- 
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Eugene Lawrence Gray. 
Thomas Lewis Sorrell. 
Roy Lee Walford. 
Slifford White LeRoy. 
Clarence William Baker. 
Charles Wesley Brown. 
Allen Chester Bridges. 
Independent Whipple Gor- 
ton. 
Arthur Albert Lee. 
Jonas Frederick Rupert. 
Edwin Roe Gallagher. 
Joseph Simon. 
Roy Earnest Barrett. 


William Elmer Todd, Arthur Melven Bryan, 
Roy Edward Smith. Charles August Sieck. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters of the 
United States Naval Reserve Force to be passed assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 3d 
day of August, 1920, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved June 4, 1920: 

Russell D. Calkins, George M. Eyferth. 
Miles R. Finley. Francis L. Gaffney. 
Lorimer C. Graham. Eugene B. Kennedy. 
Julian H. Maynard. Richard D. Micou. 
Marvin C. Roberts. Robert A. Shotwell, 
Charles W. Stevenson. William B. Young. 

The following-named assistant paymasters for temporary 
service to be assistant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank 
of lieuteriant (junior grade), from the 1st day of July, 1920, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1920: 


George Peter Seifert. 

Ambrose Jones Barnum, 

Orlo Seward Goff. 

Dayton Fisher. 

Joseph Alvin Rebentisch. 

Charles Eric Sandgren. 

James Gately. 

Lewis Sterling Sutliff. 

Thomas Anslem Culhane. 

Alvah Bernard Canham. 

Ross Berchard Deming. 

William Thomas Williams. 

Frank Lewis. 

Theodore Saulsbury Coul- 
bourn. 

Charles Edward Rappolee. 

Alexander Casimir Kez- 
lowski. 

Arthur Gerhard King. 

William Reese Parker. 

Samuel Blair Caldwell. 

Orville Dale Foutch. 

Eugene Kincaid Brooks, jr. 

Le Roy Moyer. 

Edward Roy McKenzie. 

William Jasper Smith. 


George William Masterton. 


Walker Andrew Settle. 
Oscar James Phillips. 


Burnice Winton Shumaker. 


Thomas Martin Schnotala. 
Harry Albert Hooton. 
Arthur William Babcock, 
Charles Howard Breyer. 
Charles Woodard Charlton. 
Noble Rolly Wade. 
Frederick Seherberger, jr. 
Henry Eugene Brown. 
Fred Alexander Abbott, 
John Hendrick Seifert. 
Maurice Samuel Hirshorn. 
Joseph O'Reilly. 

Williara Howard McKenna. 
Walter Albert Thomas. 
Benjamin Harrison White. 


Lester Alpheus Dyckman. 
Walter Edwin Morton. 
William Cecil Colbert. 
Benjamin Berkowitz. 
Orly Tagland. 
George Edward Lord. 
Percy James Hutchinson. 
Marcus Eugene West. 
Thomas Craighead Ed- 
rington. 
Albert Sidney Freedman. 
Robert Carson Vasey. 
Houston Sevier Stubbs. 
William Charles Jahnke. 
William Russell Ryan. 
Walter Theodore Cronin. 
Leonard Alois Klauer. 
Jacques Harry Erman Ey- 
erette. 
Charles Wesley White. 
James Fellis. 
Peter John Penner. 
Clarence Adams Miley. 
Charles Emmerich Ru- 
dolph. 
Francis Patrick Kenny. 
Samuel Voorhees Dunham. 
Stephen Edward Smith. 
Ralph Jenkins Dindot. 
John Leabon Cash. 
Vergil L. Marsh. 
Edwin Ernest Mullen. 
James Everett Sanner. 
James Madison Easter. 
Daniel Lynch. 
Edward Henry Duane, 
Harry Evan Groos. 
Max Baum. j 
Lloyd Christian Sowell. 
Harry Harrison Bloxham. 
Edison Huntington Gale. 
Herman Winfred Johnson. 


Maurice Thaddeus Scanlan. 


John Benjamin Daniels. 
William Herbert Abbey. 


Dillon Foster Zimmerman. 
Robert Giffen Robeson. 
Isaac Wayne Thompson. 
Edwin Reid Applegate. 
Robert James Monteith. 
Harold Ruppert Lehmann. 
James Monroe Thomas. 
Myron W. Willard. 
John Hawkins Gallion. 
Hugh Arthur Phares. 
James Edward Brennen. 
Mason Edward Mitchell. 
George Edward Duffy. 
Charles Albert Cook. 
George Lawrence Thomas. 
John Charles Poshepny. 
Edward Mixon. 
Frank Joseph Manley. 
Julius Joseph Mifiitt. 
Percival Francis Patten. 
Robert Hamilton Mattox. 
William James Dean. 
Frederick Schwab. 
Ralph John Henry Olde- 
geering. 
Fillmore Shattuck Carver 
Layman. 
Howard Randall Jackson, 
Leon Ivan Smith. 
Archie Arthur Antrim. 
Harold Elliott Humphreys. 
Percy Wadsworth McCord, 
Tipton Forrest Woodward. 
George Parks Smallman. 
Chris Jacob Norstad. 
Robert Roy Thompson. 
Samuel Lawrence Bates. 
Gordon Samuel Bower. 
Henry Chilton McGinnis, 
Harry Francis Hake. 
Harry Gillespie Kinnard. 
Michael Albert Sprengel. 
William Edwin McCain. 
Grandison James Tyler. 
Stamford Grey Chapman, 
Joseph Edward Ford. 
Hugh John McManus. 
Alexander Wolseley Urqu- 
hart. 
John Joseph Carroll. 


Nicholas Alexander Brown. 


Howard Niles Hill. 
Leo Vincent Flavell, 


Albert Washington Eldred. 
Jacob Holmes Kyger. 
Marvin McCray. 
Roy Leo Koester. 
George Scratchley. 
Charles Brandon Forrest. 
William George Conrad. 
Orville Franklin Byrd. 
Lester Bernard Karelle. 
James Daniel G. Wognum. 
Robert Von Ritter. 
Leon Dancer. 
Harry Alfred Miller. 
Harvey Rector Dye. 
Charles Musil. 
Forrest Ivanhoe. 
Ray Wadley Byrns. 
William Walter Wise. 
Don Merrill Robinson. 
Robert Harper Lenson. 
Golden Fletcher Davis. 
Theodore Martin Stock. 
William Elliott. 
James Edward Hunt. 
William Edward Woods. 
Leo Adelbert Ketterer. 
Edward Hammel Hulit. 
John Wesley Overand. 
Charles Harold Converse. 
Cornelius Adam Brinkmann, 
Charles Alexander Cam- 
eron, 
Joseph Thomas Lareau. 
Paul K. Coons. 
James Herbert Stevens. 
Ellsworth Foraker Sparks. 
John Patrick Killeen. 
Karl Stacy Farnum. 
Louis Alford Puckett. 
Ellory Francis Carr. 
Charles Harrison Gillilan, 
Daniel Leo McCarthy. 
Charles Henry Ritt. 
Joseph William Cavanagh, 
Verny Carroll. 
Charles Schaaf, 
Ray Brastus Snedaker. 
George Washington Davis. 
Guild Bruda. 
Alvin Steward Reid. 
Robert Ralston Blaisdell, 
Edward Francis Ney. 
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The following-named assistant paymasters of the United 
States Naval Reserve Force to be assistant paymasters in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from the Ist 
day of July, 1920, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved June 4, 1920: 

Worth B. Beachman. 
Carl J. Buck. 
Thomas P. Byram. 
Charles R.° Flanigan. 
Charles M. Garrison. 
Herman I". Gingrich. 
Morris R. Grady. 
Webster Gross. 
Walter Guerry. 

The following-named assistant paymasters, for temporary 
service, to be assistant paymasters in the Navy with the rank 


James M. McComb. 
Hunter J. Norton. 
Walter E. Scott. 
John H. Skillman. 
Maurice M. Smith. 
John M. Speissegger. 
Leslie A. Williams. 
yeorge F. Yoran. 


of ensign from the 6th day of June, 1919, in accordance with | 


the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920: 
Charles Frederick House. Guy John Cheatham. 
Calvin V/illiam Schaeffer. 
Letcher Pittman. 

Robert Hill Whitaker. 
Charles Ernest Lpavitt. 
Harrison William McGrath. 
Josephus Maximilian 
Lieber. 
Harry Carl Meehtoldt. 
Charles Welford Fox. 
Edwin Henry Bradley. 
Perey Briggs. 
John Lawrence 
Clarholm. 
George Harold Crofut. 
Claude Randolph Clerk. 
Theodore Winans Smith 
Runyon. 
Joseph Gustavus Hagstrom. 
Cyrus Baker Kitchen. 
Earl Francis Codding. 
Joseph Patrick Burke. John Henry Davis. 

The following-named assistant paymasters for temporary 
service te be assistant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank 
of ensign, from the 4th day of June, 1920, in aecordance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920: 

Stephen Reuben Edson. 


Benjamin Oliver Kilroy. 
Frank Humbeutel. 
William Starling Cooper. 
Archie Bawlin MeKay. 
Charles Thomas Flannery. 
Carl Louis Biery. 

Harry Herbert Hines. 
Everett Warren Brown. 
William Henry Phillips. 
John Barnette Cattermole. 
Lamar Lee. 

Andrew Colon Shiver. 
Matthew Thornton Betton. 


Herbert 


Carl William Seitz. 
Edward Winslow Hawkes. 
Charles Streater Bailey. 
Clark Howell Miley. 
Walter William Mahany. 


Matthias Antheny Rog- Edwin Arnold Eddigorde. 
genkamp. Harvey Elzay Wathen. 


Harold Arthur Rigby. 
Russell Hardy Sullivan. 


Lawrence Jefferson Webb. 
George Henry Williams. 


William Earl Tripp. Richard August Voll- 
Henry Hugh Karp. brecht. 
Joseph Arthur Hesse. Samuel Ellsworth Mce- 
John Enos Wood. Carty. 


‘Francis Merle Waldron. 
The following-named assistant paymasters of the United 


States Naval Reserve Force to be assistant paymasters in the | 


Navy, with the rank of ensign, from the 4th day of June, 1920, 
in accordance with the provisions of the aet of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1920: 
George Walter Armstrong. 
Joseph E. Bolt. 
Errett R. Feeney. 
William FI’. Jones. 
Christian P. Schwarz. 
Edmund T. Stewart. 
Arthur L. Walters. 


MARINE 


Robert F. Batchelder. 
James Chapman. 
Francis D. Humphrey. 
Willard €. Moore. 
John N, Silke. 
Purvey B. Summey. 
Richard L. Whittington. 
CORPS. 
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Louis Weigle Crane. | 


John Ball. | 





Corps from the 4th day of June, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 8 (legis- 
lative day of June 6), 1921. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Arthur B. Allen, for distriet of Nebraska. 


Confirmation by Senate in open executive session June 8 (legis- 
lative day of June 6), 1921. 


UNItep STATES SHIPPING Boarp. 


George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon, to be a member for a 
term of four years, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 8, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, enter into a blessed relationship with us. 
We would learn through Thee. Be our teacher, whispering into 
our souls the secrets of the best life, thus working in us to do 
the pleasure of Thy holy will. Correct and improve us, that we 
may use our powers to the noblest ends. Thus we shall live in 
a realm where service is joy and the cup of life is sweet. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana made the point of order that there 
was no quorum present and subsequently withdrew the point. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 7 

S. 435. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell certain department publications and to provide for crediting 
the department’s printing allotment with the proceeds. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 148) for 
the relief of sufferers in Colorado from the flood due to the 
overflow of the Arkansas River and its tributaries. 


SENATE BILL BEFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indieated below : 

8. 435. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to sell 
certain department publications and to provide for crediting the 
department's printing allotment with the proceeds; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 89. An act for the public sale of post-office site on the 
west side of South Main Street, in the city of Bethlehem, Pa.; 
and 

H. J? Res. 148. Joint resolution for the relief of sufferers in 
Colorado from the flood due to the overflow of the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 
H. R. 6567. An act to amend section 407 of the transportation 
act of 1920. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 6300. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a con- 
ference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report on the bill (H. R. 63800) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the year ending June 30, 1921, and for prior years, and for 


| Other purposes, as follows: 
Gerald C. Thomas to be a seeond lieutenant in the Marine 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6300) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal 
years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
334, 34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 64, 65, 72, 73, 74, 78, 91, 93, 98, 102, 103, 104, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 115, and 118. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 15, 16, 17, 32, 33, 37, 43, 47, 48, 
51, 70, 71, 75, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 116, and 120, and agree to 
the same, 
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Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“year” and insert in lieu thereof the word “years”; and in 
line 3, after the numerals “1921,” insert “and June 30, 1922”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $550,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

“General Land Office: For additional employees during the 
fiscal year 1922 at annual rates of compensation as follows: 
Law examiners—4 at $2,000 each, 8 at $1,800 each, 20 at $1,600 
each; 8 clerks at $1,400 each; in all, $65,600.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendnrent numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

“For continuation of the investigation of structural mate- 
rials, such as stone, clays, cement, etc., including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $50,000: 
Provided, That as much of this sum as necessary shall be 


used to collect and disseminate such scientific, practical, and | 


statistical information as may be procured, showing or tending 
to show approved methods in building, planning, and construc- 
tion, standardization, and adaptability of structural units, in- 
cluding farm buildings, ouilding materals, and codes, econonry 
in the manufacture and utilization of building materials and 
supplies, and such other matters as may tend to encourage, im- 
prove, and cheapen construction and housing.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ $336,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Yor printing and binding for the Smithsonian Institution, 
including $26,702.70 for the National Museum, $10,000 for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and $5,000 for the annual re- 
ports of the American Historical Asso¢iation, fiscal years 1921 
and 1922, $41,702.70.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert “ District of Colum- 
bia’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted. by said amendment, insert the following: 
“Sixty per cent of the sums contained in this section for the 
District of Columbia shall be paid out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and 40 per cent out of the Treasury of the 
United States’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the foi- 
lowing amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 19, 21, 41, 42, 49, 
67, 68, 69, 76, 86, 88, 89, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 117, and 119. 

JAMES W. Goon, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JosEPH W. Byrns, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

F. E. WaArkEN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6300) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On Nos. 2 and 8: Strike out the language, inserted by the 
Senate, providing for the transfer of a passenger automobile 
from the War Department to the Civil Service Commission. 

On Nos. 4 and 87, relating to the District of Columbia Rent 
Commission: Appropriates $15,000, as passed by both Houses, 
and locates the item in the first section of the bill, as proposed 
by the House, instead of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 5 and 6, relating to the fire department of the District 
of Columbia: Increases the appropriations for contingent ex- 
penses and fuel from $2,500 to $4,000 each, respectively, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 7 to 14, inclusive, and No. 90, relating to the Munici- 
pal Court of the District of Columbia: Appropriates for the 
municipal court in the amounts passed by both Houses and 
locates the items in the first section of the bill, as proposed by 
the House, instead of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 15 and 16: Appropriates $800 additional for judg- 
ments against the District of Columbia to cover a judgment 
certified to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On Nos. 17 and 18: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that 
the amounts for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1920 and prior fiscal years shall be paid on the half-and-half 
basis instead of on the basis of 60 per cent from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent from the Treasury 
of the United States, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 20 and 91, relating to the Federal Power Commission : 
Authorizes the use of $5,000 for printing and binding during the 
fiscal year 1922 as passed by both Houses and locates the item 
in the first section of the bill, as proposed by the House, instead 
of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 22 and 93, relating to the Shipping Board: Appro- 
priates $25,000,000 in the first section of the bill for the comple- 
tion of construction work, as proposed by the House, and strikes 
out the appropriation of $75,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
in section 4 of the bill for all purposes of the Shipping Board. 

On Nos. 23 to 30, inclusive: Restores to the first section of 
the bill the appropriations for the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which were stricken out by the Senate and transferred 
by it to section 4 of the bill. 

On No. 31, providing additional employees in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency: Restores to the first section of 
the bill the appropriation of $14,800, stricken out by the Senate 
and transferred by it to section 4 of the bill. 

On Nos. 32 and 33: Appropriates $200,000 for the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act in the language proposed by the 
Senate instead of a like sum in the language proposed by the 
House. 

On Nos. 334 and 98: Increases the number of persons who may 
be employed in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance at $1,800 
per annum, as passed by bot Houses, and locates the paragraph 
in the first section of the bill, as proposed by the House, instead 
of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 34: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, 
making the appropriation for hospital facilities for the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance available for expenditure for construc- 
tion work at hospitals of the War and Navy Departments. 

On No. 35: Appropriates $550,000, instead of $650,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate and $350,060 as proposed by the House, for 
operating supplies for public buildings under the Treasury 
Department. 

On Nos. 36 and 104: Directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe a schedule of fees to be charged at the national quar- 
antine stations as passed by both Houses and locates the para- 
graph in the first section of the bill as proposed by the House 
instead of in section 4 as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 37: Appropriates $500, as proposed by the Senate, for 
a survey of the Government boulevard on Missionary Ridge, in 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park. 

On Nos, 38, 39, and 40, relating to the War Department: Re- 
stores the following items which were stricken out by the Sen- 
ate: Three thousand dollars for Shiloh National Military Park; 
authority to continue available during the fiscal year 1922 cer- 
tain appropriations for housing Seacoast Artillery troops in the 
Philippine Islands; and authority continuing during the fiscal 
year 1922 an appropriation to make payments for certain search- 
lights now under contract. 

On No. 48: Provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
stead of the Secretary of the Navy, shall be authorized to make 
payments for rent of quarters furnished to certain officera of 
the Navy while on submarine duty. 
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On Nos. 44 and 110: Appropriates $65,800, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $32,800 as proposed by the House, for addi- 
tional employees in the General Land Office and inserts the 
paragraph in the first section of the bill as proposed by the 
House instead of in section 4 as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 45: Appropriates $5,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $10,156, as proposed by the Senate, for the protec- 
tion of the Oregon & California Railroad lands and the Coos 
Bay Wagon Road lands. 

On Nos. 46 and 110: Appropriates $10,000 for furniture and 
filing cases for the Patent Office, as passed by both Houses, 
and locates the item in the first section of the bill, as proposed 
by the House, instead of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 47 and 48, relating to the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture: Provides that the appropria- 
tion for payment of indemnities on account of animals con- 
demned as being tubercular shall be available on account of 
cattle ‘‘ slaughtered ” during the remainder of the current fiscal 
year, as proposed by the Senate, instead of for cattle “to be 
slaughtered,” as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 50 and 111: Inserts the paragraph passed by both 
Houses continuing during the fiscal year 1922 the appropria- 
tion heretofore made for the Olympic National Forest and lo- 
cates the item in the first section of the bill, as proposed by the 
House, instead of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 51: Inserts the appropriations of $12,000 and $15,000, 
respectively, for the purchase of lands for the Department of 
Agriculture’s experimental vineyards near Fresno and Oak- 
ville, Calif., as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 52 and 111: Appropriates $5,000, as passed by both 
Houses for the work of consolidating the labor-saving devices 
in the Department of Agriculture and locates the item in the 
first section of the bill, as proposed by the House, instead of 
in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 53: Restores the language stricken out by the Senate 
making the appropriation of $5,000 for the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service available during the fiscal year 1922. ; 

On Nos. 54 and 112: Appropriates $20,000 for the enforcement 
of wireless communication laws by the Bureau of Navigation as 
passed by both Houses, and locates the item in the first section 
of the bill as proposed by the House instead of in section 4 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 55 and 56, relating to the Bureau of Fisheries: Ap- 
propriates $5,000 and $5,970, respectively, for the steamer Gan- 
net and the steamer Phalarope, as passed by both Houses, and 
locates the paragraphs in the first section of the bill, as proposed 
by the House, instead of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 57 to 60, inclusive, relating to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: Appropriates $12,000 for additional 
employees and $250,000 for investigations in connection with 
export industries, and authorizes the recall of four trade com- 
missioners during the fiscal year 1922, as passed by both Houses, 
and locates the items in the first section of the bill, as proposed 
by the House, instead of in section 4, as proposed by the Senate, 

On Nos. 61 to 65, inclusive, and No. 115, relating to the 
Bureau of Standards: Provides for a transfer of $250,000 from 
the Bureau of the Census to the Bureau of Standards for the 
carrying on of certain investigations, as passed by both Houses, 
and modifies the appropriation for the investigation of struc- 
tural materials so as to provide for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information useful in connection with housing and con- 
struction work, and locates the paragraphs in the first section of 
the bill, as proposed by the House, instead of in section 4, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 66, relating to the Immigration Service: Appropriates 
$336,000, as. proposed by the House, instead of $488,831.53, as 
proposed by the Senate, for expenses of the enforcement of the 
laws regulating immigration. 

On Nos. 70 and 71, relating to the Senate: Appropriates $500 
for maintenance of motor vehicles, $250 for fuel, and $16,245 
for the Senate Office Building. 

On Nos. 72, 73, 74, and 118, relating to the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Appropriates for the office of the Doorkeeper, for 
committee employees, and for the office of the Sergeant at Arms, 
as passed by both Houses, and locates the items in the first sec- 
tion of the bill, as proposed by the House, instead of in section 
4, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 75: Inserts the appropriation of $16,383.63, proposed 
by the Senate, for the payment of holidays in the Government 
Printing Office. 

On Nos. 77 and 78: Appropriates $41,702.70 for printing and 
binding for the Smithsonian Institution, and $125,000 for print- 
ing and binding for the Department of Agriculture, as passed 
by both Houses, and locates the items in the first section of the 
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bill, as proposed by the House, instead of in section 4, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 79 to 83, inclusive: Appropriates for additional judg- 
ments of United States district courts and the Court of Claims 
certified to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 84: Appropriates $182,270.48 for the payment of au- 
dited claims certified to Congress by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 85: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that the 
items for the fiscal year 1922, inserted by the Senate and ac- 
cepted by the House, shall be carried in a separate section of 
the bill. ’ 

On No. 102: Strikes out the appropriation of $60,000, inserted 
by the Senate, for the purchase of additional property adjacent 
to the Federal building at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

On No. 103: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the 
Senate, for the acquisition of additional land adjacent to the 
customhouse and appraiser’s store building at Wilmington, 
N. C. 

On No. 109: Strikes out the appropriation of $5,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for expenses of two delegates to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Postal Congress at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

On No. 120: Renumbers the last section in the bill. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 1: Appropriating $10,000 for the Bureau of Efficiency. 

On No. 19, relating to the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion: Authorizing payments for support to be made directly to 
persons dependent upon trainees of the board and establishing 
a limit of 18 months within which persons must make applica- 
tion for training. 

On No. 21: Appropriating $8,800 to Henry Jones Ford for 
services as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On No. 41: Appropriating $15,000 to pay the widow of the 
late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

On No. 42: Appropriating $125,000 for operation and main- 
tenance of the airplane mail service between New York and 
San Francisco. 

On No. 49: Authorizing the payment to Peter G. Ten Eyck 
for certain rent remaining unpaid by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

On No. 67: Authorizing the compilation of appropriations 
made at the first session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

On No. 68: Authorizing the payment by the Public Buildings 
Commission of $354.51 for the repair and upkeep of an auto- 
mobile. 

On No. 69: Authorizing the payment of an assistant clerk to 
Hon. Tasker L. Oddie, a Senator from the State of Nevada. 

On No. 76: Authorizing the transfer of a passenger automobile 
from the War Department to the Government Printing Office. 

On No. 86: Appropriating $100,000 for expenses of examina- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission. 

On No. 88: Appropriating $1,544,000 for additional school 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

On No. 89: Appropriating $10,000 for a site for a branch 
library in the District of Columbia and authorizing the accept- 
ance from the Carnegie Corporation of not less than $50,000 
for the erection of a building on such site. 

On No. 92: Appropriating $425,000 for the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board. 

On No. 94: Appropriating $57,820 for passport bureaus at New 
York, San Francisco, Chicago, Seattle, and New Orleans. 

On No. 95: Appropriating $10,000 for an undersecretary of the 
Treasury, $11,380 for the Division of Printing and Stationery, 
and $4,800 for the Division of Mails and Files of the Treasury 
Department. 

On No. 96, relating to the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency: Appropriating $37,880 for additional employees, $1,500 
for increases in compensation, and authorizing the comptroller 
to designate a national-bank examiner to act as chief of the 
examining division. ‘ 

On No. 97: Reappropriating certain unexpended balances for 
the Office of the Auditor for the Post Office Department for the 
compensation of employees to audit the accounts and vouchers 
of the Postal Service. 

On Nos. 99, 100, and 101: Relating to the appropriation of 
$500,000 for improvements at the Broadview Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill., and $750,000 for fireproof construction work at the sana- 
torium at Dawson Springs, Ky. 

On No. 105, relating to the War Department: Appropriating 
$5,000 additional compensation for the Assistant Secretary of 
War during the fiscal year 1922, $600,000 for the instaliation of 
a pipe line at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, and authorization 
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for the expenditure of $400,000 for the payment of court awards 
for the acquisition of land at Camp Benning, Ga. 

On No. 106: Authorizing the carrying forward until June 
30, 1922, of certain unexpended balances for the settlement of 
contracts entered into by the War Department during the 
period of the war. 

On No. 107: Authorizing the expenditure of $100,000 for the 
development of a water supply for the Ogden (Utah) Arsenal. 

On No. 108: Appropriating $35,000 for the payment of claims 
for damages incurred in connection with the operation of the 
Air Mail Service. 

On No. 113: Appropriating $2,500 for expenses of an advisory 
committee for the Bureau of Fisheries. 

On No. 114, relating to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: Authorizing the expenditure of $25,000 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia and increasing the allow- 
ance for clerical hire for commercial attachés abroad. 

On No. 117: Appropriating $2,100 for an assistant clerk to *he 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

On No. 119: Granting to the head of any department or other 
Government establishment the authority to discontinue the 
printing of any annual or special report. 

JAMES W. Goop, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JOSEPH W. ByRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, as this bill passed the House it 
carried approximately $100,890,000. As it passed the Senate it 
earried $156,500,000. Of that amount the Senate has added 
$50,000,000 for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The Senate 
has receded from its amendments relating to that subject. The 
House bill carried $36,852,000 for the balance of this year for 
the completion of the vessels now under contract. My recol- 
lection is that there are about 44 of these vessels. They are 
in various stages of completion, most of them more than 75 
per cent completed, some of them as much as 98 per cent com- 
pleted. Then we carry $25,000,000 for next year to complete 
the building program. We do not carry anything for operation 
or anything in the way of cash to pay claims for canceled 
contracts. 

There are pending about $47,500,000 of claims because of con- 
tracts for the completing of ships that were canceled. There 
were several reasons which actuated us in taking this course. 
In the first place, on the ist day of May or thereabouts the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation had a cash balance of $26,000,000 
on hand. It also expected to receive during the present fiscal 
year in cash for sales previously made approximately $18,- 
000,000, giving the Shipping Board $44,000,000 in cash which 
under the law will continue available for next year for oper- 
ations and for the payment of claims. At the time we passed 
the bill and at the time the Senate passed the bill very little 
was known as to how the Shipping Board would be composed, 
and even up to this time very little is known about it. The 
newspapers announce that the President has agreed upon 
the persons whom he will recommend as the members of 
this board; but it was perfectly apparent to Congress that with 
$44,000,000 availiable to pay losses, when many of those losses 
could be saved entirely and most of them could be greatly 
reduced, we should not appropriate $50,000,000 more to pay 
claims for cancellations and losses and leave a large part of 
that sum to be paid out at the discretion of men employed by 
the Shipping Board. 

We realized that some of these contracts for vessels should 
have been canceled two years ago; but if we did not appropriate 
the money to pay for the delivery of boats as we had agreed to 
pay, thereby necessitating the closing down of the yards, with 
a resulting loss, they would have claims for damages against 
the United States that would amount to millions of dollars. It 
therefore seemed to us that we should appropriate the money 
necessary to pay for the completing of the vessels. 

At the present time there is something of a strife among the 
men operating the vessels. It is understood that Admiral Ben- 
son reduced the wages 15 per cent and made further reductions, 
and that some other agencies of the Government at the present 
time are interceding and asking a modification of that order to 
the extent that the Shipping Board shall enter into a contract 
with these men which shall provide that these war-time wages— 
and they are war-time wages when the reduction is only 15 per 
cent, and when we take into consideration the enormous in- 
creases made during the war—that these war-time wages shall 
continue for another year. It seems to me it would be better to 
tie up these vessels than now to permit the Government to sign 
a contract continuing these war-time wages for another year. 
‘[Applause.] 
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To do that will simply add to our losses, will simply extend 
the time for rehabilitation. What the Government, it seems to 
me, acting through the Shipping Board, should do is simply 
agree to a reasonable reduction now, and as prices go down, as 
everything these men have to buy with which to live decreases, 
there should be a corresponding decrease in the wages of the 
men who are performing this service. 

And so for a great many reasons, which would take too much 
time to explain here, the House conferees absolutely refused to 
yield to the Senate amendment, which added $50,000,000 to the 
appropriation, all of which would be available for expenditure 
even before the Shipping Board is completed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How much was carried in the bill for the 
Shipping Board as it passed the House? 

Mr. GOOD. Thirty-six million eight hundred and fifty-two 
thousand dollars for this year and $25,000,000 for next year, 
making $61,852,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
conference? 

Mr. GOOD. That is the amount agreed upon in conference, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no increase? 

Mr. GOOD. No increase at all. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Shipping Board was about to enter into a contract to 
allow the wages of these men to remain as they are for another 
year? 

Mr.'GOOD. Admiral Benson had served an ultimatum on the 
employees that the reduction would be 15 per cent and that 
there would be no contract that would bind the Shipping Board 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation to pay even that wage for 
any definite length of time. Now, the situation has developed 
to a point where I understand the Secretary of Labor has rec- 
ommended, and that Admiral Benson is inclined to accept, recog- 
nizing the 15 per cent reduction in the wage with the provision 
that that wage shall continue and remain in force for one year. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. But it has not been entered into yet? 

Mr. GOOD. I understand it has not, and I hope it never 
will be, for if the Government starts out on a proposition of 
that kind it is suicidal if we are to get back to anything like 
normal conditions. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield to the gentieman. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Newspaper reports state that the operations 
of the Shipping Board are costing the Government a million 
dollars a day. 

Mr. GOOD. I think no one knows what it amounts to. I do 
not think it will amount to anything approximating that 
amount. But I do say that there are losses running into the 
millions of dollars a year that can be saved by a businesslike 
administration of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and Congress should not appropriate more money 
until a policy has been announced by the board that will cut 
off these unnecessary expenses. [Applause.] 

Now, deficiencies will come in before you for this purpose, 
and in refusing this amount I would not have the House be- 
lieve that it is absolutely certain that the Shipping Board will 
not need any money. But it seems to me the position of the 
country and Congress is that the Shipping Board should be able 
to lay their cards on the table, and that we should be able to 
know when we appropriate a million dollars what that money 
is appropriated for. [Applause.] 

Mr. DUNBAR. The losses of the Shipping Board are not all 
made up by appropriations. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I take it that the money to pay these losses 
is secured by selling the ships. 

Mr. GOOD. But they are not getting much money from that 
source now. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does the gentleman believe that the Shipping 
Board should go into liquidation; that we should sell all the 
ships as fast as possible and get out of the business? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not want to take up the time of the House 
to announce what my opinion is on that subject, but to-day 
you can build cargo ships in England for less than $70 a ton, 
and the United States has been trying to sell ships to American 
people, that will fly the American flag, at all the way from 
$165 to $225 a ton. It is perfectly assinine to attempt to 
secure capital to go into the shipping business in America that 
will be compelled to compete with English bottoms that cost 
but $70 a ton dead-weight when we are trying to sell for $165 
a ton, 


How much is the amount agreed upon in 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe that the recom- 
mendation made by the Secretary of Labor and the seeming 
inclination on the part of Admiral Benson to accept was in 
any way influenced by the action of the Government employees 
who are asking war-time wages in peace times by the action at 
New Orleans in taking charge of the Government vessels, re- 
moving them, and putting them under certain physical punish- 
ment? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know; I know nothing about the inci- 
dent the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The difficulty about the Shipping Board 
is that there is no Shipping Board, and has not been for 
some months. Admiral Benson is only a locum tenens and has 
no authority. 

Mr. GOOD. He is acting as the agent of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. STEVENSON, There is no board having a legal status 
and has not been since December. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. STEVENSON. They can not lay down any policy until 
there is a board created. Is there any prospect that one will 
be appointed soon? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it true that the Shipping Board is to be 
instructed to sell the wooden ships by October 1? 

Mr. GOOD. That item was a part of the amendment of the 
Senate increasing the appropriation by $50,000,000. Now, that 
item went out entirely, because the House would not agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

There was some disposition to fix definitely the sale of these 
ships, and my own impression is that it is the unanimous judg- 
ment of the conferees that the Shipping Board should sell these 
ships or report to Congress before the ist day of next December 
why they have not sold them. 

Mr. LAZARO. But the gentleman is not in favor of fixing a 
date? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes. I would sink those ships to-morrow, 
rather than continue the wasteful practice that we have been 
engaged in of paying $440,000 a year simply to guard them 
when you can not get a man to bid on them. It is doubtful if 
you will ever get a man to bid on them. Are you going to 
continue as we have been continuing for the past two and a half 
years to guard these ships that are not worth guarding when 
you can not sell them to-day for the amount that we have ex- 
pended in guarding them? 

Mr. LAZARO. I would instruct the board to sell them for 
the best price they can get. I certainly would not fix the date, 
for no business man would do that in his own business. 

Mr. GOOD. If we are building breakwaters anywhere in the 
United States, it seems to me that it would be a good thing to 
take those ships and fill them with stones and use them in the 
construction of those breakwaters. 

Mr. LAZARO. But we are not doing that. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOQD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it not a fact that the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries took up this whole ques- 
tion of a policy for the Shipping Board and enacted a law in 
which the Shipping Board jis directed to sell the ships to 
American citizens at practically the world market price? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but before that the President had full 
power to sell the ships, and the very act that appropriated the 
money to build the ships authorized the President to sell them. 
He was given a free hand. I will say to the gentleman that the 
whole policy of selling those ships at the highest price was, in 
my opinion, a mistake for this reason: We could get at that 
time $200 a ton, or we thought we could, because at that time 
there was a demand for shins, but just as soon as that demand 
ceased, then the men who had entered into contracts to pur- 
chase the ships ceased paying on their contracts, and to-day 
they are not paying at all. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
minutes out of his time? 

Mr. GOOD. 
[Mr. Byrns] a little time. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, 
that particular thing. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question; yes. 


Will the gentleman yield me five 


I would like to have five minutes on 
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Mr. McDUFFIE. I thought I understood the gentleman to 
say that we did not know what was being done with the money 
appropriated for the Shipping Board. Does the gentleman mean 
to tell the Congress that there is no way of ascertaining from 
the board the manner of expenditure of this money? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say this to the gentleman for his informa- 
tion: The board had a claim against the War Department for 
the movement of troops and personal effects and property dur- 
ing the war. The claim aggregated over $200,000,000. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation or the board could not furnish a 
statement to the War Department so that it would pass the 
auditor. They could not furnish vouchers required by law, 
and finally they wanted $5,000,000 to audit the claims. The 
War Department said that it would cost them $5,000,000 also, 
so the Shipping Board and the War Department did what I 
think was a very sensible thing. They did what the Railroad 
Administration did—simply agreed on a lump sum, as I recall, 
of $56,000,000. The items arelargeitems. They know how much 
each vessel costs; they know how much they pay out to each 
vessel; they know certain of those things. They know that they 
are paying to favored dock owners $1,500 a month to tie up 
their ships at certain docks, and they know they are doing 
some of those things, but when you are dealing with property 
that cost the Government over $3,000,000,000, when you are 
dealing with the largest corporation in all the world, I think 
the gentleman will at once see how futile it is to take each item 
of exptnditure and find out where the money is going. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Did the Shipping Board or its representa- 
tives present to the gentleman’s committee any data to show 
that the future might hold out brighter conditions? Is it not 
a fact that the great loss to-day is due to world conditions? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, the gentleman has as good an opinion about 
that as the Shipping Board. It is mere speculation to state 
how soon business is going to revive or the extent to which it 
will revive, or the extent to which we will engage in foreign 
trade. I think myself that everyone who has studied the mat- 
ter thinks that we are at the low-water mark and that condi- 
tions will improve. We all hope so. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. They will have to have cargoes for these 
ships. The stagnation of the world’s business and the fact that 
the ships are tied up is one thing that is bringing about this 
enormous loss. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. 


We have over 900 ships tied up. 
That is including the wooden ships? 

Mr. GOOD. To be exact, there were on May 4, 685 steel ships 
and 275 wooden ships tied up. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KNIGHT. It was stated on the floor of the Senate yes- 
terday that 75 per cent of the money appropriated for employees 
for the Shipping Board abroad was being paid out to foreigners 
in our employ who are supposed to get business for America. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think I would be permitted to discuss 
what occurred on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Does the gentleman know whether 75. per cent 
of the appropriations for the Shipping Board and its employees 
abroad is being paid to Englishmen and other foreigners for 
the purpose of attending to American business? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I do not know about that. 
formed about that. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Is there anything in this bill which guards 
against such a condition of affairs. 

Mr. GOOD. No; this bill is a money bill. 

Mr. KNIGHT. I know it is a deficiency bill. 

Mr. GOOD. It only pays the labor and for the material that 
goes into the completion of the ships. We do not appropriate 
here a dollar for the operation of anything of the kind to which 
the gentleman refers. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Does not the gentleman think there should 
be some limitation upon the expenditure of the money to pre- 
vent that condition of affairs? 

Mr. GOOD. I imagine that would be a question that is 
largely a matter of administration. It is a question that the 
Shipping Board can regulate. If they are doing a thing that is 
unwise, the Shipping Board has ample authority to correct it. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Has this House no power over the Shipping 
Board? ‘ 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but that is a legislative matter, and the 
other committee ought to take charge of it. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Then, should we not proceed to legislate 
upon the matter and stop that condition of affairs? 

Mr. GOOD. We can not do it on this bill because we have 
not a dollar here for operations, not a single penny, which is 
being spent abroad. 

Mr. KNIGHT. What does the gentleman think about legisla- 
tion of that kind? Is he in favor of it? 


I am not in- 
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Mr. GOOD. Well, I do not know what the situation is about 
that. I do not know about the employment; I do not know 
what international difficulties might arise by such legislation. 
I will say te the gentleman that IE have not studied it; I have 
not had any hearing on it; and on a matter of that kind we 
ought to legislate with very great care, so as not to make any 
mistake and arouse feeling abroad or subject the country to 
matters that might lead to grave difficulties. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Does the gentleman think kicking out 75 per 
cent of the Englishmen who are drawing money from American 
taxpayers as employees of this board, who are alleged to be 
trying to get American business, would greatly complicate the 
situation? 

Mr. GOOD. I was surprised when I saw the statement, but 
I knew nothing about the conditions of employment or the 
reasons for the employment, and I hesitate to express any views 
upon the question. 

Mr. KNIGHT. I just wanted to get the gentleman’s views 
as to what policy the House should pursue in that regard. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, the Heuse bill carried $350,000 for operat- 
ing supplies, public buildings. These are public building scat- 
tered throughout the country. They are post offices, custom- 
houses, and places where we hold court. The item was largely 
intended to cover the inerease in the cost of coal. In reporting 
the $350,000 we cut the estimate by $300,000 on the assumption 
that they would not need much coal or any coal for May and 
June. Unfortunately, May was a very cold month, and ft was 
necessary to purchase‘a good deal ef coal for those buildings. 
The Senate put in the amount of the estimate, $650,000. The 
conferees have agreed to $550,000. 

The matter of employees for the General Land Office was up 
before in the House. A short time ago we enacted what is 
known as the oil leasing act, which threw a great deal of work 
upon the General Land Office, and which brings into the Federal 
Treasury something like twelve or thirteen million dollars a 
year from leases. Now they are swamped with work. We 
gave them in the House bill half of what they estimated for. 

The Senate gave them the full amount of the estimate, but 
the department informs us that in all likelihood they will not 
be able to attend to all the work that has been threwn upon 
that office by that act, and that they will be compelled, even if 
we grant the full amount, to allow some work to go unper- 
formed, and therefore on that item the conferees agreed to the 
Senate provision, which carried $65,600 instead of $32,800. 

The Department of Agriculture has maintained experimental 
vineyards of 20 acres each, one at Fresno, Calif., and one at 
Oakville, Calif. They have maintained those vineyards under 
lease for more than 15 years, and in those vineyards they have 
perhaps the greatest variety of grapes in any one collection in 
all the World, more than 700 varieties. The vineyards are very 
valuable vineyards ; they are experimental stations; the Govern- 
ment does not own the ground. The act of March 2, 1921, au- 
thorized and directed the purchase of those vineyards at not 
to exceed $12,000 for one and $15,000 for the other. The act 
was passed authorizing the purchase after the appropriation 
bills were passed, and the Senate bill carried an appropriation 
of $12,000 for the Fresno vineyard and $15,000 for the Oakville 
vineyard, and the conferees on the: part of the House have 
agreed to that amendment. 

For the Immigration Service there was no estimate before 
the House, and after the bill passed the House the department 
made an estimate that they would need $488,000 for the in- 
crease in the Immigration Service, largely at Ellis Island. The 
Senate put that item on the bill. There were no hearings in 
the Senate in regard to it. The conferees required the depart- 
ment to come befere them, and they sent representatives, and 
after going over the matter with the representatives we found 
that they will have an actual deficiency, if they bring about cer- 
tain reductions which they say they can bring about, of $336,000 
for this year. We have therefore agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate with an amendment striking out the $488,000 and 
inserting $336,000. 

There was a holiday declared under order of the President 
on the date of the funeral of Chief Justice White. That neces- 
sitates an appropriation of $16,386.63 just to pay the men who 
are employed in the Government Printing Office. The regular 
appropriation for holidays only provided sufficient funds for 
certain known legal holidays, and this one, of course, was 
unforeseen. 

After the bill passed the House there were judgments of the 
United States court certified aggregating $475,253.93. The con- 
ferees agreed to that amount. Then there were judgments of 
the Court of Claims of $143,000 certified after the bill passed 
the House. The audited claims certified after the bill passed 
the House were $182,270.48. 
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The Senate receded from the item of $60,000 for the purchase 
of additional property adjoining the public building at Salt 
Lake and also receded from an item authorizing the expendi- 
ture of an unexpended balance for acquiring additional land 
adjacent to the customhouse at Wilmington, N. ©. The Senate 
also receded on an appropriation of $5,000 for delegates to the 
Pan. American Postal Congress. 

In brief, these are the matters we have agreed to. There 
are about 30 amendments not agreed to in the conference re- 
port. Many of them the conferees would have agreed to if we 
had had authority. When the conference report is disposed of 
we shall then call up these individual items for your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, may I ask as to the time? 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman has consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman frem Tennessee wish some 
time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are some gentlemen here 
who would like time, and I may want about 15 minutes myself. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman want to use that now? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; I will use it now. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the deficiency bill 
as it passed the House made some provision for additional em- 
ployees for 1922, which, as the House will remember, were placed 
in the bill under a special rule. The Senate has increased the 
appropriation for employees for 1922; and while under the rules 
of the House the conferees have not undertaken to agree to 
those provisions of the Senate, I have infermation to the effect 
that possibly later on a motion will be made to recede and concur 
im those amendments, and at that time I may have: something 
further to say with reference to them. 

But I do think that it is important at this.time that I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that if this. conference report 
is: adopted, and if the motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments is adopted, this. deficiency bill, framed for the pur- 
pose, on its face, of providing for deficiencies for the present 
fiscal year, will add to the number of employees for the next 
fiscal year in an amount that I shall now state. For instance, 
it is proposed to increase the clerical force in the city of Wash- 
ington in the number of 155 designated employees or clerks, 
with an aggregate salary for the fiscal year of $254,923.34. But 
that is.not all the story, for this bill will carry lump-sum appro- 
priations, which are available only and will be used only in the 
way of providing for additional employees for the next fiscal 
year; amounting to $645,000, or a total, with the specially desig- 
nated employees, of $899,923.34. And it should be stated also 
that as the bill passed the House and as it will become a law 
it gives to the Secretary of the Treasury the right to use the 
balance on hand under the expense of loans, amounting te 
$3,750,000, for the employment and maintenance of the presen’ 
organization during the fiseal year 1922, and in addition espe- 
cially authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to employ clerica. 
assistance amounting to one-tenth of 1 per cent of any new 
issues or new certificates. of indebtedness that may be issued 
during the year 1922. Or, in other words, under this deficiency 
bill—framed, as I say, on its face, for the purpose of providing 
for deficiencies for the present year and past fiscal. years—Con- 
gress has legislated for the next fiscal year, for salaries. alone, 
sums amounting to $4,649,923.34. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, of course, the gentleman recognizes the 
fact that no: ene likes appropriation bills. Will the gentleman 
now tell the House, in all candor, where we can safely eliminate 
any of those items? 

Mr. BYRNS: of Tennessee. Yes; there are a number of them, 
I think, that could be eliminated, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOOD: The gentleman has changed his mind, then, since 
we wrote the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No, indeed. The gentleman will 
shortly move to recede and concur, if I am correctly informed, 
in an amendment creating a new position in the Treasury De- 
partment to. be known as Undersecretary. of the Treasury, that 
will pay a salary of $10,000:a year, in the face of the fact that 
Congress is now considering a bill, which will undoubtedly be- 
come a law very shortly, that provides for an additional Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury at $10,000 a year. 

Mr. GOOD. That bill does not carry an appropriation, but 
this. carries an appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think for 
one moment if Congress legislates on the subject and provides 
for the appointment of an assistant secretary, who sliall have 
charge of the veterans’ bureau at a salary of $10,000 a year, 
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that Congress will hesitate in making the required appropria- 
tion? 

As I stated, gentlemen, those are questions I expect to discuss 
later on when these separate motions are made to recede and 
concur. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has referred to the 
action of the conferees with reference to the Shipping Board. 
As he has stated, the bill as it passed the House carried an 
appropriation of something over $36,000,000 for construction 
during the pending fiscal year—a pure deficiency. In addition 
to that, it carried $25,000,000 for construction purposes during 
the fiscal year 1922. The Senate increased this amount to 
$75,000,000. I gave my assent to the action of the conferees, as 
set forth in this report, because the House had acted upon the 
matter, and as a representative of the House I stood for the 
House amendment, and the Senators having agreed to recede, 
we have brought in a report carrying out the will of the House 
with reference to the appropriation for the Shipping Board, 
But I think it proper to call the attention of the House and of 
the country to the fact that it was seriously stated to the conferees 
by the distinguished chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce that Admiral Benson, the acting agent for the President, 
said that unless he received appropriations for operating pur- 
poses the ships would necessarily have to be tied up on July 1. 
The chairman of that committee stated that nothing more im- 
portant could be done in favor of British shipping and those 
interests which desire to prevent the United States from devel- 
oping its merchant marine and from providing its own ships and 
carrying its own commerce under its own flag to the various 
markets of the world. 

These amendments provide only for construction purposes. 
There is nothing here for operating purposes. There is nothing 
here which Admiral Benson states will enable him to operate 
these ships after July 1. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to state that the investigation showed there was some 
$40,000,000 surplus available for operating expenses. Is that 
true or not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That statement was made and I 
do not controvert it, but the information is more or less a 
matter of speculation. It may be on hand or it may not be. 
I have stated what Admiral Benson has to say on the subject. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What does Chairman Benson say about it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He has reported to the conferees 
as making the emphatic statement that unless the appropriation 
is made in this bill it will be necessary to tie up all of our ships, 
or nearly all of them, after July 1, at the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. I am sure that is a situation which neither the 
House nor the country wants to bring about. 

These ships have been built. They have cost the Government 
now over $3,000,000,000, which has been expended, and certainly 
we do not want to be put in a position of tying up these ships 
without money to operate them. It was stated that possibly 
some of them might have to be tied up in foreign waters with- 
out men to operate them. Our commerce has to be transported. 
If it is not earried by our ships, it will be carried, of course, by 
British shipping, and as the chairman of that committee stated, 
in his judgment no greater favor could be done to the British 
shipping interests than by the failure on our part to make an 
appropriation for the operation of these ships. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
right there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. With reference to favoring British mari- 
time commerce, did the gentleman notice the statement of a 
distinguished Senater a few days ago to the effect that 75 per 
cent of the representatives of this Government, that is, the agents 
of the Shipping Board of the United States abroad, were British 
subjects? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know that I saw that 
particular statement, I will say to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If that is the condition, I suggest to the 
gentleman that there ought to be a radical change. We should 
not have our business put in the hands of our competitors. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly there ought to be a 
change. I do not question but that there are many things with 
respect to the operation of the ships that ought to be changed. 
It was stated at the other end of the Capitol in a very elaborate 
speech the other day that salaries had been increased out of 
all proportion for various employees of the Shipping Board. 
I think that is undoubtedly true. I do not think there is any 
defense for many of the salaries that are now being paid by 
the Shipping Board. But, gentlemen, I want to call your atten- 


gentleman yield 
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tion to the fact that in my judgment that is more the fault 
of Congress than of the Shipping Board. I make that state- 
ment because of the manner in which we have made the ap- 
propriations for this service. I contended two years ago, when 
this House adopted the policy of making indirect appropria- 
tions out of the Treasury by authorizing the Shippin: Board 
to use its receipts from the sales of ships and operations and 
things of that sort for its running expenses, that it would lead 
undoubtedly to gross extravagance and waste, because not 
knowing what they were going to get in, members of the Ship- 
ping Board and others in charge, feeling optimistic, and feel- 
ing that they were going to have plenty of money on which to 
run, increased salaries, I have no doubt, te a greater extent 
than they would have done if Congress had done what it ought 
to have done in a businesslike way and passed a bill making 
direct appropriations for the Shipping Board and providing 
that its receipts should be covered into the Treasury as a part 
of miscellaneous receipts. I repeat that this Congress is re- 
sponsible, certainly to the same extent that the Shipping Board 
is, for these indefensible salaries that are now being paid, 
and which were dilated upon in the other bedy at the other end 
of the Capitol a few days ago when this bill was under con- 
sideration. 

There is another reason. We have not had a Shipping Board 
since Congress passed the merchant marine act on June 5, 1920. 
The former President of the United States, President Wilson, 
very promptly made his appointments of members of the Ship- 
ping Board. They were sent to the Senate, and the Republican 
majority in the Senate, for some reason best known to itself, 
declined to confirm those nominations. Those gentlemen served 
under the appointment of the President without the full au- 
thority which they would have had by confirmation. 

What has been the result since March 4? We have had no 
Shipping Board. It is true that Admiral Benson is acting, so 
to speak, as the President’s personal agent, but there has been no 
head of this great organization and this great business, which 
has cost the people of this country more than $3,000,000,000. 

It was stated by newspapers shortly after March 4 that the 
President was trying to get a $100,000 man to head this board 
at the salary that was fixed by law, and that was given as one 
excuse why there was delay in making these appointments of 
members of the Shipping Board. It was stated that he first 
wanted to get his chairman, and then he would very promptiy 
name the other members of the board. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If he gets Mr. Lasker, he will have a 
$100,000 man, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I understand Mr. Lasker 
has made a great success with his private business. I do not 
know Mr. Lasker, but he bears a very high reputation. I no- 
ticed in a paper which some one facetiously termed “ the court 
organ” the other day in setting forth his experience and his 
qualifications for this position the statement was made that 
he is the president of the Lord & Thomas Advertising Co., out 
of which he has made a great deal of money; that he was also 
interested as a stockholder in the Chicago Baseball Club; that 
he was also interested in Quaker Oats, and I think some other 
business which I do not now recall. But since the gentleman 
has raised the question, I have received information from a 
source which I shall not undertake to give to the gentleman, but 
which makes me think that pessibly one of the peculiar qualifi- 
eations of the gentieman whom my friend has named is the 
fact that he is an advertising expert, for I am told he is the 
author of the posters which we saw during the last campaign. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
five minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD. I agreed to yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. Can the gentleman get 
along with three? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
think I am entitled to it. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman 
minutes more. 

Mr, KNIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not now. I understand that the 
gentleman referred to by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM] is the author of the phrase, “ Don’t wiggle and 
wobble,” and possibly on account of that great service which he 
rendered in the last campaign, as well as on account of the 
distinguished success that he has made in his private business, 
the gentleman may be qualified, although the paper to which I 
have referred the other day stated expressly that he had no 
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knowledge of ships, but that he proposed to surround himself 
with a number of ship experts who would give him the knowl- 
edge necessary to make a valuable chairman of the Shipping 
Board. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
again? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In just a moment. The gentleman 
sees I have not much more time, and I can not get more time. 
If I had the time, I would be glad to yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman if 
it is the purpose of the gentleman and of the other side of the 
House to complain about everybody that is suggested as a mem- 
ber of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘That seems to be the purpose. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am speaking my own individual 
sentiments and views. But what I am complaining about is 
the fact that nobody has been appointed to that position, and 
we have had on our hands a merchant marine which has cost 
the people more than $3,000,000,000 without any actual head 
for more than three months. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then the gentleman does not mean now 
in advance to indict Mr. Lasker? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no; indeed. I hope if he is 
appointed, as I understand he will be, that he will make a dis- 
tinguished and shining success. I hope he will live up to all 
that the gentleman thinks of him. 

Mr. KNIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. KNIGHT. The gentleman has drawn a very harrowing 
picture of the losses brought upon the country because the Sen- 
ate did not confirm the appointments of former President Wil- 
son to the Shipping Board. In view of the losses inflicted upon 
the country by the members of the Shipping Board appointed by 
President Wilson, I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think that perhaps the failure to confirm those appoint- 
ments was a blessing to the country instead of a loss. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman has his 
own opinion about that and I have mine, but I think that some 
board, consisting at least of intelligent and honest men—and 
nobody has questioned their reputation or honesty—would be 
far better than no board at all, which is the situation under 
which we have been laboring for the last three months. Why, 
the gentleman will remember that only a short while ago it was 
stated in the papers that we were going to have as chairman of 
this great board one of the heads of the Steel Trust. It was 
stated that in all probability he was going to accept it. Weeks 
passed while deliberations and negotiations were being had 
with reference to his acceptance. One of my colleagues [Mr. 
Davis] called attention to the fact one day upon the floor of the 
House that he was one of the heads of the Steel Trust, which 
probably sold more of its commodities to the Shipping Board 
than any other organization or business concern in the country, 
and he suddenly declined to accept. Then we heard that one of 
the heads of the Standard Oil Co. was going to be the head of 
this board, and for two or three weeks we waited in suspense 
until he could determine whether or not he would accept this 
position. We were told about a week ago that he had declined 
to accept it. I hope that Mr. Lasker will take the place, for 
somebody ought to be appointed, and I hope that he will make a 
distinguished success, because I am convinced that what we need 
to-day is less wiggling and wabbling on the part of the adminis- 
tration in the appointment of the members of the Shipping 
Board and some positive, affirmative action. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. ° 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, I desire to say only a few words with ref- 
erence to the subject last discussed, which discussion was 
provoked, I believe, by my good friend from Illinois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM], who asked the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] whether he regarded the prospective chairman of the 
Shipping Board as a $100,000 man. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That was not the question at all. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I understood that to be 
the gentleman’s question, The gentleman also asked whether 
it was the purpose of members on this side of the House to 
criticize every person suggested for appointment to the Ship- 
ping Board. Certainly it is not my intention to do so. When 
this bill was up in the House for consideration there was much 
discussion about the Shipping Board. I did not participate 
in it, but at the same time I had considerable sympathy with 
the position of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] who 
was somewhat irritated at the delay in the making of the ap- 
pointments. The fact is that the Shipping Board is the biggest 
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business that this country has ever known. The Congress has 
appropriated more than $3,000,000,000 for the Shipping Board 
to construct ships and plants. Compared with it the Steel 
Trust and the Standard Oil Co. are small concerns. I would 
not criticize. the President if he went to the Standard Oil Co. 
or the Steel Corporation or any other great company in Amertéa 
to get a man to manage the Shipping Board. This delay I 
have regarded as excusable, because I believed the President 
was going to secure a big man and because I believed the 
prophecy of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] would be 
made good when he said that they wanted a $100,000 man—but 
my criticism is that judging from the press reports now 
we are not going to get a $100,000 man. The gentleman from 
Iowa knows that this board needs the greatest executive in 
the country. I will vote for any appropriation in reason to 
increase the salary of the chairman so as to make it possible 
to secure the best brains in America, taken from the Standard 
Oil Co. or from the Steel Trust or from the shipping interests, 
but I become pessimistic, indeed, when I read in the press that 
we are to have as chairman of the board a man who says he 
knows nothing about ships and whose qualifications as recited 
by my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] disclose no ex- 
perience in construction or in any industry that would fit him 
for the management of the greatest industry in America. 
Why, how does the management of the Chicago Cubs fit one 
to direct the affairs of the Shipping Board? How does the 
management of the business of Quaker Oats or Van Camp's 
pork and beans or Lord & Thomas’s advertising agency qualify 
him? When the man asked to be relieved because he knew 
nothing about ships why did not the President release him and 
select some man from the great shipping industry of this 
country instead of a man who says he knows nothing about 
the business? 

Why, they say an evidence of his qualification is that he sug- 
gested Judge Landis to settle the dispute between the baseball 
teams of the country. Now, great as that may be to the 
baseball fans, what qualification does it offer for the manage- 
ment of the greatest business in America? I should liked to 
have seen Mr. Farrell made chairman of the Shipping Board, 
because he is a great executive, and the Shipping Board de- 
mands the best we have. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But your colleague did not want him. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not speak for any- 
body except myself any more than the gentleman from Illinois 
does. I wanted to see Mr. Farrell appointed. But it is a great 
descent from steel to soup and pork and beans. It is a great 
descent from brains to beans. [Laughter.] Why, you had 
another Republican from Chicago, Mr. Charles Piez. He 
knows the shipping industry. He is a good Republican, because 
he was chairman of the Republican ways and means committee 
in Cook County in the last campaign. That ought to make him 
in favor with the administration. He knows the shipping busi- 
ness, having been general manager of the Fleet Corporation 
during the war. He was recommended by Charles Schwab for 
the appointment, according to press reports. Why could not 
you capitalize his experience and appoint him instead of going 
to Chicago and selecting an advertising man? You may get 
publicity for the Shipping Board; he may be able to decide 
the delicate question of how much pork should be sand- 
wiched in with so much beans in Van Camp’s products. He 
may be able to tell whether a man should play short stop or 
first base, but I will bet that he does not know the bow from 
the stern of a ship. I have nothing against the gentleman. 
He may be qualified for the business in which he is engaged, 
but that business in no way qualifies him for the chairman- 
ship of this board. Apparently his chief qualification is, as my 
colleague says, that he wrote the advertisement on wiggling 
and woggling in the last campaign. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I deplore the fact that these as- 
saults should be made upon men who are being considered by 
the President for responsible positions. [Applause.] I think it 
is very unfortunate and unbecoming when in the House the 
other day an assault was made upon Mr, Farrell, whom the 
newspapers reported was being considered by the President 
for the head of this great corporation, and this great Shipping 
Board. I regret now that allusion should be made to the gen- 
tleman whom the President is considering for the presidency of 
the board, Mr. Lasker, of Chicago. I happen to know Mr. 
Lasker. I regard him as a man of high ability, of integrity, and 
of courage, and while, as he says, he may not be informed with 
regard to the building and operation of ships, yet we propose 
that the Government get out of the business not only of build- 
ing and running ships but get into the business of immediately 
selling these ships to private business that will operate them, 
[Applause.] We propose, if we can, to avoid these losses, for 
we will have losses in everything the Government undertakes 
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to run that private enterprise ought to run. [Applause.]} That 
has been our experience in the past, and it will be our expe- 
rience in the future. I do: not know whether Mr. Lasker was 
the author of the wiggle-woggle advertisement, but I do know 
that the past administration. has done nothing but wabble, so 
far as this Shipping Board and our shipping problems are con- 
cerned, and they have wabbled us into more debts than the 
people can pay. [Applause.] And if we can just wiggle out the 
people will be satisfied. If the past administration had had a 
little wiggle with all of its woggle we would not have these enor- 
mous deficiency bills. 

The gentleman from Tennessee complains of the great number 
of clerks we are adding: He is greatly mistaken about that. 
After this bill is passed we will have reduced the number of 
elerks in the Treasury Department for the next year over this 
year by more than 2;000. That is true even after these provi- 
sions: are adopted: And the present administration intends that 
the Government shall function in a healthy way, and I am sure 
the question of additional clerks was an afterthought of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, because, as I recall—I may be mis- 
taken—he was never oppesed to but one item in the bill, and 
that was the item in regard to an assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions carried in this bill were gone over 
with great care by the committee, and I say to you that there is 
not a single item in the bill but what it seemed to the committee 
was justified and absolutely necessary. I move the previous 
question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPHAKDR. The question is on the previous questiom 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPHAKRHR. 
ference report. 

The: conference report was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repert 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF EFFICIBNCY. 

To enable the Bureau of Efficiency to perform the duties imposed 


upon. it by the legislative, exeeutive, and judicial appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1921, $10,000. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk. read ag follows: 


Mr. GOOD moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
Senate amendment No. 1 and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows:: After the sum of “ $10,000” in said amendment, insert the 
following: 

_ “ Provided, ‘That no part of this appropriation or of the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1922 for this bureau shall be available for the 
payment of any salary at a rate of compensation exceeding the rate 
paid on: July 1, 1920, except the chief of the bureau, whose salary shail 
not be in excess of the rate-of $7,500 per annum.” 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield me five 
minutes? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas five minutes, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas: Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 

House, what I rise for is to: attempt in a brief and imperfeet 

way to say something in regard to the Shipping Board in 

answer to the continual ragging that has been going on about 
this board. I have said so before, but I must reiterate that it 
seems that there is a set purpose to make a case against the 

Shipping Board: by mere repetition and to continually charge 

all sorts: of deficiencies and defects and shorteomings to the 

Shipping Board. Gentlemen are very sensitive if anybody 

makes any charge against or says anything about the pros- 

peetive Shipping Board, but they are not content with one time 
stating unsupported charges against the existing Shipping 

Board but carry it on continually. The board is charged with 

the heinous offense of not selling their ships. I want to say 

that if there is a fault the fault of not selling the ships or 
giving them away lies with Congress. Because Congress was 
called on by Mr. Payne, chairman of the Shipping Board, to 
lay down a policy for his guidance in the matter of selling, 
leasing, or operating these ships, and the committee of which 

I am a member, the Committee on Merchant Marine, did so 

in what is called the Jones shipping bill, which became a 

law June 5, 1920: We instructed the Shipping Board te seil 

our steel ships only to American citizens and to sell them at 
the world’s market price, and they have been trying to do that 
ever since. In order that the policy we prescribed may be plain, 

I read seetions 1 and 5 of that law: 

[Public, No. 261, Sixty-sixth Congress. ] 

H. R. 10378. An act to provide for the promotion and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, to repeal certain emergeney legis- 
lation, and Eger for the disposition, regulation, and use of prop- 
erty acquired thereunder, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it is necessary for the national defense and 
for the proper growth of its foreign and' domestic commerce that the 

United States shall have a merchant marine of the best equipped and 
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most suitable types of vessels: sufficient to carry the greater portion 
of its commerce and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated pri- 
vately by citizens of the United States; and it is hereby deelared to 
be the policy of the United States to do whatever may be necessary to 
develop and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine, 
and, in so far as may not be inconsistent with the express provisions 
of this act, the United States Shipping Board shall, in the disposition 
of vessels and shipping property as hereinafter provided, in the 
making of rules and regulations, and in the administration of the 
shipping laws keep always in view this purpose and object as the pri- 
mary end to be attained. 

Suc. 5. That in order to accomplish the declared purposes of this 
act, and to carry out the poliey declared in seetion 1 hereof, the board 
is authorized and directed to sell, as soon as practicable, consistent 
with good business methods and the objects and purposes to be 
attained by this act, at public or private eompetitive sale after ap- 
praisement and due advertisement, to persons who are citizens of the 
United States, except as provided in section 6 of this act, all of the 
vessels referred to in section 4 of this act or otherwse acquired by the 
board. Such sale shall be made at such prices and on sueh terms 
and conditions as the beard may prescribe, but the completion of the 
payment of the purchase price and interest shall not be deferred more 
than 15 years after the making of the contract of sale. The board 
im fixing or accepting the sale price of such vessels shall take into eon- 
sideration the prevailing domestic and foreign market price of, the 
available supply of, and the demand for vessels, existing freight rates 
and prospects of their maintenance, the cost of ecenstructing vessels 
of similar types under nes conditions, as well as the cost of 
the construction or purchase price of the vessels to be sold, and any 
other facts or conditions that would influence a prudent, solvent busi- 
ness man in the sale of similar vessels or property which he is not 
forced to sell. All sales: made under the authority of this act shall be 
subject to the limitations. and restrictions of section 9 of the “ Shipping 
act, 1916,” as amended. 

Section 9 of the shipping act of 1916 provided that ships 
sold by the Shipping Board should be under the Ameriean flag 
and should net be sold to any person not a citizen of the United 
States, or put under a foreign flag without the beard’s ap- 
proval. We did not instruet the board to selk them at a sacri- 
fice. We did not instruct them to sell them at any less than the 
world market price. Rather, as you will see, we instructed 
them not to do so, but Mr. Payne told us that he had had ne 
offers to buy exeept to a very limited amount at any pvrice. 
He told us that he was. offering them along the lines of policy 
that we laid down, finding out what ships could be contracted 
for in Nngland, and finding out what tonnage was. being offered 
for in England, and. offering our ships at that price. The truth 
ef the business is: that Mr. Payne and Mr. Benson are honor- 
able and capable men, and every man on our committee, when 
Jehn Barton Payne appeared before it, acknowledged that he 
was a splendid man for the place, and I think we were all 
convinced he had done and was doing his best to find pur- 
chasers for the ships, and I think it was clear that no man 
eould have done more than he did. And of course the gentle- 
man from Iowa. knows that the President could only sell these 
ships through his proper agent, and that the Shipping Board 
was the only proper agent. The truth is the chairman of the 
Shipping Board had. a hard duty, because he had $3,000,000,000 
worth of ships which he had to try to put on the ocean under 
eur flag, and under our policy to establish certain routes, and 
build wp a great American merchant marine and assist our 
commerce. Members of our committee talked to him freely, 
and by our law we told him what should be the policy of the 
Government, and we told him that if he could not sell the ships 
he sheuld lease or operate them. He has operated er leased 
ships until there is no cargo for them. He has done the best 
he could, and I think it is a poor policy to rap and criticize and 
attack and find all sorts of fault with a publie official because 
he is of the opposite party to your own. When you get your 
nren in there they are going to do the same thing the Shipping 
Board has heretofore, unless you tell them to destrey these 
ships or give them away, and in my judgment you coulk) not 
give them away to American citizens and have them obligate 
themselves te run them on the lines our policy said should be 
established. If they were privately owned they would be ticd 
up as they are to-day. What are you going to do? You must 
do the best you can, and we must grin and endure it. It may 
be that some of you wish to give these ships to private persons 
and then give them a subsidy to run them. I do not. 

What about the woodem ships? We told him to. sell them to 
foreigners if .e could. It was up to us if we wanted to burn 
them. What would you do with a lot of junk, or whatever you 
might call it, which has cost. you big money, and which has 
valuable machinery in it and timber? You have one of two 
things to do—to take care of them and guard them until you 
can make some disposition of them or destroy them. We 
thought they might be sold for something to some foreign 
country, like South or Central America. Would you burn them? 
You can not sell them, at least not now. 

It is up to Congress to sell them, or, if necessary, to sink 
them in the waters where they lie. Otherwise you must guard 
them against depredations. That is all that is being dene, and 
it costs money. If you have ever been in a business that is a 
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losing business, you will understand the situation. You can 
not get any bid on them and they are bringing in no dividends 
and there is a loss from year to year, just the same thing 
some of us farmers are up against at the present time. I have 
got mules on my farm that I can not afford to give away, and 
I do not want to give them away, and I have lands and I 
know that I am going to stand a loss this year for operating 
them. Mr. Benson is in the same shape. He has something 
like 20,000,000 tons of shipping on his hands and no frieght to 
move, and no genius can make a success of that through these 
distressful and depressing times. Gentlemen know that, and 
yet they continue to rap the Shipping Board that has done all 
that is in its power. It is not fair. The members of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, know that it is not fair to Mr, Payne nor to Ad- 
miral Benson. They know neither of them could sell those 
ships, and that is why they did not. [Applause.] 

[Under leave to extend.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa, after I had, I think, 
successfully defended the Shipping Board, turned his guns upon 
the President, and said that it was his duty to have sold these 
ships and that he had authority to do so under the original ship- 
ping act, and that the law I referred to was not passed till the close 
of last Congress. Let me ask whose fault it was that this law 
was not passed sooner. Let us admit that there was a broad, 
general authority under the first law for the President to op- 
erate or sell the ships. This law was passed when the Govern- 
ment did not own er contemplate owning any considerable 
number of ships, and carried only $50,000,000 appropriation 
for construction and operation of ships. After we got into the 
war we appropriated and spent some $3,000,000,000 for ships, 
and when the war closed we had this vast ship tonnage on our 
hands. 

Was not the Shipping Board or the President, if you please, 
more than justified in presenting the matter to Congress for its 
determination as to what should be done with the ships, and 
the terms, restrictions, and conditions on which they should be 
sold, leased, or operated? This is just what was done through 
Judge Payne not very long after the armistice. Congress met 
May 19, 1919. If it had any fault to find with the administra- 
tion of the Shipping Board or with its policy as to the sale of 
the ships it ought to have said so by passing appropriate leg- 
islation. We had our boys in Europe to bring home first and 
perhaps needed the ships for that. Freight was plentiful and 
high. Every condition indicated that the ships could be oper- 
ated at a profit, and so from May 19, 1919, to June 5, 1920, 
Congress was inert. Now, when we can not operate at a profit, 
men, like the gentleman from Iowa, are howling that the Presi- 
dent right at once, without consulting Congress and immedi- 
ately after the armistice, ought to have sold these ships or given 
them away on any terms or conditions which he might. have 
deemed proper. It is simply a partisan and shameful effort to 
condemn and malign the President and the Shipping Board for 
the crime of being a part of his administration. And let me 
add that the Republican President has had since March 4 to try 
his hand on selling these ships, and so far as I am advised has 
not in those three months sold one. 

I hope Democrats will do better and refuse to condemn or 
malign the Republican President and Shipping Board if they 
are as faithful and honest as President Wilson and his Ship- 
ping Board have been in their administration of this great 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I can not let the statement go un- 
challenged that the gentleman has just concluded his speech with 
that “ they knew he could not sell the ships and therefore he did 
not.” I have tried to correct the gentleman several times. 
The gentleman knows that the merchant marine act did not 
pass until just before the adjournment of Congress at the last 
session, but under the appropriation act ef June 15, 1917, which 
authorized the purchase of the ships, a good many ships were 
sold, not alone to Americans but to Europeans, and they were 
sold under the provision of the law, contrary to the statement of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I will not yield until I have read the law. 
The gentleman does not seem to know what the law is. The law 
that the President of the United States was operating under 
all of the time provides: 

All ships constructed, purchased, or requisitioned under authority 


herein or heretofore or hereafter acquired by the United States shall be 
operated and disposed of as the President may direct. 


It is not as Congress may direct, but Congress gave the Presi- 
dent the power to buy ships and to sell the ships, and the Presi- 
dent was operating under that law all of the time, until at least 
the merchant marine act was passed. He was operating under 
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that law when most of these ships were sold. Practically none 
of the ships were sold after the passage of the merchant marine 
act. Allof the ships that we got any money for were sold under 
the provision that I have just read. Whatever blame attaches 
to it should be accepted by men like men, because the Congress 
gave the President the right and it gave it to him without stint. 
It gave him full power to sell the ships at any price he might 
designate and to sell the ships to whomsoever he desired. All 
this talk about throwing it on the Congress is the merest bunk. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire now to take up the pending amend- 
ment. We have placed on the amendment a limitation with 
regard to expenditures. When the deficiency bill came before 
Congress we asked the question whether or not they had been 
increasing the salaries from year to year. Mr. Brown said they 
had not, that this deficiency was not caused by an increase in 
the salaries at all. I was somewhat apprehensive about this 
bureau because it grew from an expenditure of $30,000 in 1915 
to $125,000 for this year. Mr. Brown said there had been no 
increase. After he appeared before the committee I learned 
the fact that Mr. Brown, just before March 4 last, went to 
President Wilson and had his salary increased from $6,000 to 
$10,000 a year, and he had the assistant chief’s salary in- 
creased from $5,500 a year to $6,500 a year, and so on with a 
great many other increases. When we took this matter before 
the conference it was my thought that we ought to place a limi- 
tation upon the salary of the director of practically what he 
was getting at the beginning of the year. This amendment does 
not permit the payment of any salary in excess of $7,500 a 
year, which is the salary of the Members of the House and the 
Senate, and it then provides that the same rate of pay for these 
employees that was in effect at the beginning of the fiscal 
year shall remain in effect until changed by law. It seems to 
me that it is an amendment that ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
me five minutes of time? 

Mr. GOOD. On this amendment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In regard to the colloquy of a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. GOOD. I suggest that we dispose of this matter first. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 19: Page 14, line 15, after the figures ‘‘ $15,000,000,” 
insert: “ Provided, 'That payments for the support and maintenance of 
persons dependent upon any trainee of the board as provided by section 
2 of the act may, in the discretion of the board, be paid either direct 
to such dependent or dependents or to the trainee upon whom they are 
dependent: And provided further, That any person entitled under the 
provisions of the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended, to take 
yoeational training must make application therefor within 18 months 
from the date of the approval of this act.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 19 and agree to the 
same. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM ]. : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall not attempt during these five minutes to make such a 
reply as might be adequate to the very learned argument made 
a moment ago in reference to the appointment of Mr. Lasker, of 
Chicago, on the Shipping Board. I regret that arguments of 
that sort should come from gentlemen for whom all of us have 
the very highest regard, and I do not believe in their hearts 
they feel that that kind of criticism is justified in advance of a 
man’s appointment to an office. Mr. Lasker, of Chicago, is one 
of the most successful business men in that part of the country. 
One of the speakers ridiculed his interest in Quaker Oats, ridi- 
culed his interest in the Van Camp Co., ridiculed his interest in 
the Chicago Baseball Club. One would think those are not 
legitimate business enterprises. One would think that a suc- 
cessful business man of this country has no right to have any 
money invested in a corporation, like the. Quaker Oats Co., 
which furnishes a market and is furnishing use for the products 
of the farms of this land. One would think there is something 
contemptible and beneath the dignity of a gentleman and of a 
business man to be interested in the baseball business, which 
represents a sport so popular with everybody, even with Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to stop this promiscuous de- 
nunciation and criticism of successful men in business who are 
willing to give their services to public office. Certainly men of 
the class of Mr. Farrell, of the class of Mr. Teagle, of the class 
of Mr. Lasker, certainly those men do not take public office for 
the emoluments which such public office might give them. They 
take public office at the request and earnest solicitation, if at 
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all, of the President of the United States and of others who 
desire to secure their services. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to say I know Mr. Lasker very 
well. I do not know whether he is going to be appointed 
chairman of the Shipping Board or not, and I do not care, but 
I know he is one of the able men of America who has been one 
of our most successful business men. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is no question about that. 
want to say this in reference to the Shipping Board—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD rose, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have only five minutes, Iam a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. I 
know the Hon. John Barton Payne well, and he, too, came from 
Chicago. John Barton Payne never ran a ship; John Barton 
Payne never built a ship; and John Barton Payne, in my opin- 
ion—and I said it before upon the floor of this House—was very 
able and capable as chairman of the Shipping Board, and I ex- 
pressed my regret that the President saw fit to keep moving 
him from one position to another so that he was never able to 
accomplish anything in the position for which he seemed to be 
so admirably fitted. If President Wilson had permitted John 
Barton Payne to remain at the head of the Shipping Board I 
believe he would have accomplished great results as he seemed 
about to do when he took hold of the business of that board. 
He was no more qualified, he was no more prepared, for taking 
up the work of the Shipping Board than Mr. Lasker would be, 
than Mr. Teagle would be, or Mr. Farrell would be. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns], and then I think we will 
have to finish this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my good friend from 
Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] has had something to say by way of 
criticism of some remarks which were made by me and my col- 
league in reference to the failure of the administration to 
promptly appoint members of the Shipping Board. I expressly 
stated, and I wish to state now, that in anything I may have 
said I did not intend in the least to reflect upon either the high 
personal character or the business ability of Mr. Lasker, of 
Chicago. I did express some element of doubt whether a man 
whose interests had been along the line indicated by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who knows nothing about ships or the ship- 
ping industry, was exactly the man to take charge as chairman 
of the Shipping Board if it is in the situation described by the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman permit one question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understand it is the purpose to sell 
these ships, and if they are sold at all they will be sold to men 
in the shipping business. I think that is one reason why a man 
in the shipping business may not be available for a position on 
the Shipping Board. Does not the gentleman think so? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know. I do not know 
just why they are not available, but I had hoped, and I am sure 
the country had hoped, that in the development of this great 
merchant marine, which is costing so much money and which 
for the first time within years has offered real hope that we 
would have a great merchant marine of ships flying our flag 
and carrying our commerce rather than be compelled to depend 
upon foreign ships and foreign shipping interests, that the Presi- 
dent would have selected some one whose past experience was 
such as to commend himself to the entire country as a man who 
would be able to take charge of the situation from the start. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman know of one chairman 
of the Shipping Board appointed by President Wilson who 
knew anything about ships when he was appointed, with the 
exception of Admiral Benson? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I know that gentlemen on that 
side of the Chamber from the very time of their appointment 
have never failed to criticize them severely for their actions 
upon the Shipping Board. We have just listened to a 30-minute 
speech this morning from the gentleman from Iowa severely con- 
demning the administration of the Shipping Boards of the past. 

I will say to the gentleman that one chairman of the Shipping 
Board, a man who stands high in this country and who has 
great information about ships and shipping interests, was Ad- 
miral Benson, who, on account of his experience and ability, has 
been retained by the present President as his personal agent 
since March 4, and is now in charge. 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. And in addition to the chairman we 
had Mr. Rossiter and Mr. Piez, who are shipping men, on the 
board with the chairman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
from the gentleman, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
he came on the board? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And neither was Mr. Hurley. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no intention of casting 
personal reflections on anyone. I do not question the ability of 
any of these gentlemen who have been suggested for chairman 
of the Shipping Board, but what I complain of is this long delay 
which has resulted in bringing about just the situation that has 
been described in this House and at the other end of the Capitol. 
If you want results, if you want the Shipping Board to function, 
then, in God’s name, appoint a Shipping Board so that it can 
function. | 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will my friend from Tennessee tell the 
House what he thinks of the appointment of former Senator 
Chamberlain as a member of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know whether Senator 
Chamberlain has any information relative to ships or not. I 
know that he is a gentleman of ability and stands high through- 
out the country, and is a man who I am sure will faithfully 
do his duty. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We are all sure of that. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope the debate from 
now on will be confined to the amendments. They all have 
relation to the appropriation of money, and we ought to divorce 
our discussion of that from such discussions as have just taken 
place. I want to call the attention of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to the fact that this is a change 
of existing law, in that it permits the payment of allowances 
that are due a trainee and the dependent members of the 
trainee’s family in the judgment of the board. It is found 
that some trainees with families depending upon them for sup- 
port draw increased compensation because they have families 
and give nothing to the support of the families, and these 
families in some cases become a public charge. This will simply 
give the board the power in such cases to allot the amount to the 
trainee or to the members of his family, as may seem just to 
the board. It also provides that any person who is entitled to 
vocational training must make application for vocational train- 
ing within 18 months after the passage of this act. This matter 
was suggested to the House committee. We refused to adopt 
it, because it was legislation. The Senate has adopted this 
amendment, and I have now moved to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Srarrorp). The ques- 
tion is on the motion cf the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 19. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 21: Page 15, after line 5, insert: 

“ INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

“For payment to Henry Jones Ford, on account of services rendered 
as Interstate Commerce Commissioner from June 11, 1920, to March 4, 
1921, $8,800.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the House bill in quite a number 
of cases carried appropriations for officials in a similar situa- 
tion. I move to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 21. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman moves to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment No. 21. 

Mr. GOOD. In all cases where the appointment of an official 
had been legally made, except that the appointment was not 
confirmed, and where the official performed the duties, we 
carried appropriations for that official. Mr. Ford was appointed 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission but was 
not confirmed. He rendered service from June 11, 1920, to 
March 4, 1921, and no appropriation has been made for that 
service. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House has reported out a bill in favor of authorizing this 
item of appropriation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No. 21. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 41: Page 29, after line 21, insert: 

“ JUDICIAL. 


“To pay the widow of Edward Douglass White, late Chief Justice of 
the United States, $15,000.” 
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Mr: GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 41 and coneur in the 
same, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 41 and cencur in the same. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, while there is ne law for the appro- 
priation, the custom: im a number of cases has been to appro- 
priate one year’s salary to the widow of a deceased Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I think that has taken 
place in recent years in most cases, except perhaps: that of Chief 
Justice Fuller. An appropriation was made for the widow of 
Justice Brewer for a fuli year’s salary. In the case of the 
death of Justice Harlan we appropriated to his widow one year’s 
salary, and the same was true in the case of Justice Lurton. 
The amount carried here of $15,000 is one year’s salary and is 
in accordance with the custom of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 41 and concur in the same, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 34, after line 18, insert: 

“ OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

“Tor the operation and maintenance of the aeroplane mail service 
between New York and San Francisco, including the same objects speci- 
fied under this head in the Post Office appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1921, $125,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 42 and concur in the 
same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
meves that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 42 and concur in the same, The question is. on 
agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 49: Page 44 of the bill, at the top of the 
page, insert: 

“Phe Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to pay to Pxermr G. TEN 
Eyck, from the appropriation ‘Meat inspection, Bureau. of Animal 
Industry, 1921,’ the sum of $84, representing rent remaining unpaid 
by the Department of Agriculture for the use and occupancy of a room 
in the Spencer-Trask Building, Albany, N. Y., from and includin 
November 1, 1920, to February 28, 1921, the provisions of section 11 
of the Penal Code notwithstanding.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 49: and concur in 
the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 49 and concur in the same. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is a case where the Department 
of Agriculture occupied rooms in a building owned by a Member 
of Congress. 

Under section 114 of the Penal Code they would not be au- 
thorized to receive it, or the Government could not pay it, with- 
out express authority of law. The Department of Agriculture 
occupied the room at the regular rent, and the amount is due to 
Mr. Ten Eyck, and it should be paid: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 16, page 49, insert: 

“The statement of appropriations, etc., for the third session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress shall include the Army, naval, and second defi- 
ciency appropriation acts passed during the first session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, and all other appropriations made at the latter ses- 
sion shall be compiled and published with. the statement of appropria- 
tions for the second session of the Sixty-soventh Congress.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede from the disagree- 
ment of the House to Senate amendment No. 67, and concur in 
the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House recede from its disagreement to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 67 and concur in the same. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate amendment, 


The Clerk will report the next 


The Clerk will report the next 
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The Clerk will report the next 


JUNE 8; 


The Clerk read as follows: 


After the amendment just adopted insert: 

“Public Buildings Commission: The accounting. officers of the Treas- 
ury are authorized to credit to the account of the disbursing officer of 
the Public Buildings Commission the sum of $354.51, heretofore expended 
for the repair and upkeep, of an automobile, and charge the same to the 
appropriation for the Public Buildings Commission.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 68 and coneur in the 
same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House recede: from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 68 and concur in the same. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, that is an item where a congres- 
sional commission, composed of Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House, took over an automobile from the Hous- 
ing Corporation and had it repaired, and the repairs amounted 
to $354.51. After the repairs were made they found they had 
no authority of law to incur the expense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line: 10, page 50, insert: 

“ SENATE, 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay from the appropria- 
tion ‘For compensation. of officers, clerks, messengers, and others,’ 
for the fiseal year 1921, to Austin Jackson, for services rendered as 
assistant clerk to the Hon, Tasker L, Oppin, Senator from the State 
of Nevada, at the rate of $1,500 per annum from March 4, 1921, to 
March 20, 1921, both dates inclusive.” 

Mr: GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its. disagreement to Senate amendment No. 69 and concur in the 
same. 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr: DENISON. I wish the gentleman from Iowa would ex- 
plain why we have to make a special appropriation for that. 
Is not that provided for by law? 

Mr. GOOD. No. There is no authority to pay it because 
the appointment was not received in time: It was lost in the 
mail, and during that 16-day period, while that clerk performed 
the service, it was found that the appointment had not been 
made in accordance with law. But the clerk did the work and 
he is entitled to be paid. The formal appointment was lost in 
the mail. 

Mr. SMITH. Why is it necessary to bring an item of that 
kind to the House? 

Mr. GOOD. If we had included it in the conference report, 
it would have made the whole conference report subject to a 
point of order. We were careful not to include anything that 
would make the conference report subject to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 19, page 52, insert: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to transfer, with- 
out payment therefor, to the Government Printing Office one motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, if such vehicle .an be obtained 
from surplus stores rot needell by the War Department.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an. amendment. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No, 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In licu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to transfer, 
without payment therefor, to the Government Printing Office one 
moter-propelled and passenger-carrying vehicle.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to reeede from the 
disagreement to Senate amendment No. 76 and concur therein 
with the amendment as. reported. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, do I understand 
the House strikes out the provision and directs that it shall 
be: done, even if the automobile is not surplus and the War 
Department needs it? 

Mr, GOOD. If the words are left in in many of these amend- 
ments—there are two: or three of them—‘if such vehicle can 
be obtained from surplus stores not needed by the War De- 
partment,” you might as well not enact the legislation at all, 
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because they have not declared a great many of the automobiles 
in stock as surplus, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. May I ask the gentleman, 
if that be so, ought not the automobile, if it is needed, be bought 
elsewhere instead of taking it from one department against its 
will and giving it to another? 

Mr. GOOD. No. We have hundreds of autoriobiles in the 
War Department, and very soon they will be out of date, and 
then the War Department, which is never willing to take any- 
thing either out of date or out of style, will want to junk 
them. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is not this taking matters into 
the hands of the House from the War Department? 

Mr. GOOD. The Government Printing Office has many em- 
ployees. It does work for all the 10 departments and under the 
law now for all the independent establishments. The Public 
Printer is obliged either to send his foreman or assistant or go 
himself to these departments. He now has an automobile that 
is out of commission, and perhaps needs a smali passenger car 
as much as anybody else in the Government. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I desire on my own account to 
protest against that mode of doing business. -It is not the proper 
way to do, in my judgment, for the House to tell the War De- 
partment what is surplus and what is not. 

Mr. GOOD. We have always done that; we have had to tell 
the War Department when it can buy property, and when not. 

Mr. SMITH. Will this afford the War Department an oppor- 
tunity to get a new automobile when the next appropriation bill 
comes up? 

Mr. GOOD. They can not get it unless they get the appropria- 
tion for it. 


Mr. SMITH. Probably they will get the appropriation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to concur in the amend- 


ment with the amendment which has been reported. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 86: Page 78, after line 6, insert: 

“ CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

“For travel, printing, stationery, contingent expenses. additional em- 
ployees, and other necessary expenses of examinations, fiscal year 1922, 
$100,000: Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a 
rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per annum, except one at $3,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 86 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In licu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert ‘ $75,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the sum of $117,000 was estimated 
for by the Civil Service Commission as being necessary to 
conduct the civil-service examinations for vacancies in post 
offices throughout the country. The Senate amendment carried 
$100,000. It has seemed to us that the amount carried in the 
Senate amendment is excessively large, and it is somewhat 
problematical as to just the number of post offices where exami- 
nations will be held, It is likewise somewhat problematical: as 
to what each examination will cost. It has seemed to us that 
if possible the expenditure for next year for this purpose should 
not exceed $75,000, and therefore I have offered the amendment 
to reduce the amount from $100,000 to $75,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield for a question, 

Mr. BLANTON. This $75,000 proposed by the gentleman is 
one of the incidental expenses connected with the change of 
postmasters throughout the country ? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is one of the incidentals of what 
happened in November? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. GOOD. 
Tennessee, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am for this amend- 
ment. I doubt if it will be enough to serve the purposes for 
which the appropriation is being made. I am for it because it 
seems to be necessary to enable a change front Democratic to 
Republican postmasters, and inasmuch as the Republican Party 
are in control of the Government, so far as I am concerned, I 
have no objection, but, on the contrary, I think they are en- 
titled to the offices, if they want them, although I know of 


Iowa 


Will the gentleman yield to me? 
I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 


no real economic reason and no reason based on efficiency 
which would require a change in the postmasters over the 
country. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Evidently the gentleman is not familiar 
with the existing condition of affairs in the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is entitled to his 
opinion about that. As stated by the gentlemran from Iowa. 
$117,000 was asked for this purpose. A member of the Civil 
Service Commission told me privately that in his judgment 
$117,000 would not be sufficient to conduct all of the examina- 
tions; but I realize the hunger that exists in certain quarters 
for some of these offices, and I think it very well to make this 
appropriation now, and I have no doubt that the majority in 
Congress will provide whatever funds may be necessary later on. 
Personally I would have preferred to see this change made in 
sonre other way, because I was never for the order which was 
made during the Democratic administration, and this seems to 
be a very high price to be paid at this time of high taxes merely 
to enable a change of postmasters on the subterfuge that it is 
being done through the civil service. Everybody knows and 
appreciates the real purpose of the recent Executive order, which 
has made this appropriation necessary. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Towa. 

Mr. GOOD. I only want to express the hope that that 
hunger will be satisfied to a greater extent than it was satisfied 
in the gentleman’s district under the previous adnrinistration. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no doubt it will be very 
fully satisfied, because I have observed that if there is one 
party that is capable of taking care of its own when it comes 
to filling the offices it is the party to which the gentleman be- 
longs. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The question is on the motion to concur in Senate 
amendment 86 with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 88: Page 78, after line 19, insert: 
“ PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“ Buildings and grounds: For the erection of an S-room extengible 
building on the site in the immediate vicinity of the Mott School, 
$140,000 ; 

“For the purchase of additional land adjoining the John Eaton 
School, $12,000 ; 

“For the erection of an 8-room addition to the John Eaton School, 
$140,000 ; 

“For beginning the erection of a junior high school north of Taylor 
Street and east of Fourteenth Street, on the land now owned by the 
District of Columbia, $100,000, and the commissioners are authorized 
to enter into contract or centracts for said building at a cost not to 
exceed $300,000 ; 

“For the purchase of a site for a junior high school building in 
the vicinity of the Gage, Emery, and Eckington Schools, $50,000 ; 

“For beginning the erection of a junior high school on the site in 
the vicinity of the Gage, Emery, and Eckington Schools, $100,000, and 
the commissioners are authorized to enter into contract or contracts for 
said building at a cost not to exceed $300,000; 

“For a new site in the vicinity of the Smothers School, $5,000; 

“For the erection of a 4-room building on the site to be pur- 
chased in the vicinity of the Smothers School to replace the Smothers 
School, $70,000; 

“For the purchase of a site for a 16-room extensible building in the 
vicinity of and north of Lincoln Park, $30,000 ; 

“For the erection of an 8-room extensible building on the site to 
be purchased in the vicinity of and north of Lincoln Park, $140,000 ; 

“For the erection of a 4-room addition to the Monroe School, $75,000 ; 

“For the purchase of a site adjoining the Lovejoy School, $6,500 ; 

“For the purchase of a site west of Sixteenth Street NW., in the 
Ingleside se-tion, $40,000 ; 

*“ For the purchase of land adjoining the Phillips School, $9,000 ; 

“For the purchase of a site for a 16-room building adjoining the 
Buchanan School, $30,000 ; 

“For the erection of an S-room extensible building adjoining the 
Buchanan School, $140,000 ; t 

“For the purchase of a new site in the vicinity of the Bell School, 
$20,000 ; 

“For the erection of an 8-room building on the site to be pur- 
chased in the immediate vicinity of the Bell School, to ultimately replace 
the Bell School, $140,000 ; 

“For the erection of a building for the care of tubercular pupils, 
$150,000 ; ¢ 

“For repairs and alterations of the Harrison School, now used for 
colored tubercular children, $17,000 ; 

“For the purchase of a site in the 
$40,000 ; 

“For the purchase of land adjoining the Armstrong Manual Training 
School, $20,000; 

“For the purchase of additional land north of the Hayes School, 
$5,000 ; 

“ For 
$8,000 ; 


vicinity of Woodley Park, 


the purchase of additional land adjoining the Emery School, 
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‘ “Tor the purchase of additional land adjoining the Peabody School, | 
$20,000; r ’ 

“Tor the purchase of additional land adjoining the Adams School, 
$20,000 ; 

“For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Webb School, 
$1500: i ; 

“For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Harrison School, 
$15,000; in all, fiscal year 1922, $1,544,000, to be disbursed and 


accounted for as ‘ Buildings and grounds, public schools,’ and for that 
purpose shall constitute one fund.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede front 
its disagreement to Senate amendment 88 and concur in the 
salic, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendnrent 88 
and concur in the same. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me five minutes? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if this were a question of the 
people living in the District of Columbia taxing themselves in 
order to provide adequate school facilities for their children 
here in this District I would vote for just as high a tax and 
for just as great an expenditure of public money for that pur- 
pose as any man in this House, because no man in this House 
believes more strongly in providing proper educational facili- 
ties for the boys and girls and young men and young women of 
the country than I do. Or if it were a question of voting for 
an appropriation found necessary through a proper investiga- 
tion by Congress, I would not oppose it. But unfortunately 
the other body put this amendment of over $1,500;000 on a defi- 
ciency bill, when we all know that by reason of the existing 
circumstances no great amount of consideration could have 
been given it, and the Senate has proposed in this bill that the 
people of the United States shall pay ‘half of this expense. 
Even under the proposition as it will be made by our friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Geop] in charge of this bill ‘that the people 
living here in the District be required to pay 60 per cent, that 
still leaves 40 per cent of this amount of taxation upon the 
whole peeple of the United States, so that we should act delib- 
erately and with consideration in ‘the proposed expenditure of 
this money. 

This question is now befere the District Committee. It has 
just begun to give the question consideration, and very careful 
consideration has been begun by two members of that commit- 
tees Why not let us finish our investigation? Why rush the 
matter in a deficiency bill? Why do you not give the proper 
committee a chance to investigate this question and see what is 
really needed? I know that the proposal made by the District 
Commissioners here is exaggerated and much larger than is 
necessary. When this question first came up-I had occasion 
to visit some of these schools in person, and I am now making 
an attempt to visit all of them, and if given time some of the 
other members of the committee may do the same ‘thing. 

Now, I heard that the Johnson Scheol was badly congested, 
and I made a personal visit:to it, going into each classroom,.and 
personally inspecting conditions, and asking questions of each 
teacher there, being accompanied by the principal of the school. 
The following is the report of same I:made to the District Com- 
mittee at the time we had Dr. Ballou before us, to wit: 

JOHNSON SCHOOL, 
[Miss Brewer, principal. ] 
Miss Brewer’s room: 44 desks, 36 pupils enrolled, 8 vacant desks, 


8 windows. No pay pupils in school. 

Mrs. Dawson’s room: 48 desks, 39 pupils enrolled, 9 vacant desks, 
8 windows. 

Mrs. H. M. Tancre’s room: 48 desks, 39 pupils enrolled, 9 vacant 
desks, 6 windows. 

— Street’s 100m: 46 desks, 32 pupils enrolled, 14 vacant desks, 6 
Windows. 

Miss Lantenschalager’s room: 48 desks, 46 pupils enrolled, 2 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is 


vacant 





desks, 8 windows. 
Miss Schoenborn’s room: 48 desks, 36 pupils -enrolled, 12 vacant 
desks, 8 windows. 


: — Sargeant’s room: 48 desks, 31 pupils enrolled, 17 vacant desks, 
> WIDGOWS. 

Miss McCauley’s room: 48 desks, 32 pupils enrolled, 16 vacant desks, 
6 windows. 

ONLY PORTABLE BUILDING (JOHNSON SCHOOL). 

Migs Dwyer’s room (3 A grade): 45 desks, 35 pupils enrolled (1 
extra), 10 vacant desks. This is the only portable building at Johnson 
school, and is composed of the one room taught by Miss Dwyer. Bleven 
windows, 2 glass doors. Only 3 sick children last winter; health ideal; 
teacher thoroughly satisfied. 

I had also heard that there was great congestion at the 
Powell School, and I personally inspected every classroom in 
it, amd the following is my report made of conditions there 
to the District Committee at the time we had Dr, Ballou before 
us, to wit: 
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POWELL SCHOOL, 


R. L. Haycock, 
officing here. ] 
Miss Spackman’s room (7 B grade): 48 desks, 31 pupils enrolled, 17 

vacant desks, 6 windows. 

Miss Aetcheson’s room: 48 desks, 47 pupils enrolled, 1 vacant desk, 

7 windows. 

Miss Jaquette’s room: 48 desks, 39 pupils enrolled, 9 vacant desks, 

7 windows. 

Miss Oberly’s room (on stage), ‘kindergarten class; has assistant 
teacher: 23 pupils, 5 years old. 
[Kindergarten class.] 
Miss Quinter’s room (has assistant teacher): 35 pupils enrolled, 5 
years old; 7 windows. ‘Teaches to noon every day. 
Miss Holzberg’s room: 48 desks, 44 pupils enrolled, 4 vacant desks, 

7 windows. 

Miss Dill’s room: 44 desks, 37 pupils enrolled, 7 vacant desks, 7 
windows. 

Miss Carmichael’s room: Sewing, 
come here daily. 

_Miss Bagby’s room: 48 desks, 33 pupils enrolled, 15 vacant desks, 7 
windows. 

Miss Kirby’s room: 46 desks, 44 pupils enrolled, 2 vacant desks, 7 
windows. 

Miss Meloy’s 


[Miss McGill, principal; supervisor, third division, 


Girls taking sewing instruction 


room: 46 desks, 35 pupils enrolled, 11 vacant desks, 7 


windows. 

Mrs. Chenery’s room: 47 desks, 33 pupils enrolled, 14 vacant desks, 7 
windows. 

Miss Short’s room: 48 desks, 45 pupils enrolled, 3 vacant desks, 7 
windows. 

Miss Lamson’s room: 48 desks, 41 pupils enrolled, 7 vacant desks, 7 
windows. 


Miss Taylor's room (6 A grade): 48 desks, 36 pupils enrolled, 12 


vacant desks, 7 windows. 
Miss EF, A, Reeve’s room: 47 desks, 47 pupils enrolled, 7 windows. 
Miss L. M. W. Reeve’s room: 48 desks, 36 pupils enrolled, 12 vacant 


desks, 7 windows. 
Mrs. Burmeister’s room: 48 desks, 45 pupils enrolled, 8 


7 windows. 
[Portable schools at Powell School, 2; 


First portable—-Powell School: 
Mrs. Page’s room: 47 desks, 38 pupils enrolled, 9 vacant desks, 11 


windows, 2 glass doors. 
Second portable—Powell School : 
Mrs. Smith’s room: 42 pupils enrolled, room for 8 extra desks, 11 


windows, 2 glass doors. pe gl . 
Carpenter shop: With expert mechanic in charge as instructor, to 


which ‘various classes of ‘boys go daily. 

Now, besides the above, the only evidence we have had before 
the District Committee on this question was that we had Dr, 
Ballou to come before us ohne morning and make a statement. 
If any member of the District Committee besides myself has 
made any personal inspection of the schools of Washington, he 
has not yet given the District Committee the benefit of his in- 
formation. 

There was only one schoolroom visited by me where there 
Was an enrolled pupil for each desk in the room. To each 
‘teacher visited I said, “What do you need? Do you need any- 
thing to give the children the best imstruction?” Well, some 
said a globe, some said a wall map, some said a sand ‘box. “Any- 
thing else?” I asked. “No.” “Got everything you need?” 
“Yes.” “Is your room comfortable?” “Yes.” “Sanitary?” 
“Yes.” “You don’t want anything else except the few items 
mentioned?” “No.” 

Now, in the State of Texas little children of kindergarten 
age are not permitted to attend the public schools free. In 
Texas a child can not go to a public school until it is 7 years 


vacant desks, 


1 classroom in each.] 


of ‘age. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


Mr. GOOD. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here in Washington the children can begin 
at the nursery age of 5 years. In these two schools, the John- 
son and the Powell, I found in one of them one kindergarten 
class and the other had two, and in one room I found only 25 
little tots 5 and 6 years old, with two teachers in change of the 
25 children. Here each kindergarten teacher is furnished an 
assistant. I want to say that there is not a city in the United 
States to-day where there are better school facilities than we 
have in the city of Washington. It is true that at the Johnson 
School they had a building with just one large room in it on 
the outside they called a portable building. At the Powell 
School they had two such 1-room buildings they called portable 
buildings. In the one at the Johnson School the teacher said 
that she had had the best health in her school the past winter 
that they had in any school, with only three cases of sickness. 
The two temporary 1-room portable buildings at the Powell 
School were stuck down in ‘a low place where there was mud 
in wet weather and they had had some sickness there. There 
was plenty of room on high, dry ground there to move those 
two ‘buildings out of the mud to avoid that trouble, and I called 
the principal’s attention to this. 

I believe that if you will properly readjust the school children 
and make them attend the proper schoels you will solve most 
of these difficulties. They all want to go to certain schools. 
For instance, you take the Force School out on Massachusetts 
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Avenue; and most of the people have heard that the children 
of the great Theodore Roosevelt went there, and beeause of that 
sentiment there are a lot of children that want to go to the 
Foree School, and it is always crowded. There ought to be a 
proper readjustment in the city, and if you had a proper read- 
justment there would be very little crowded conditions. 

Again, is it proper and right for the whole people of the 
United States to be called upon to continue to build fine new 
school buildings for the city of Washington and to pay 40 per cent 
of their maintenance? Do you know that in this city there are 
2,485 children from the States of Maryland and Virginia who 
go to school in Washington practically free of tuition and the 
people of the United States pay 40 per cent of the expense? 
Why should the people of the United States be ealled upon to 
edueate 2,485 children who live in the States of Virginia and 
Maryland? Those States give each child’ an apportionment, 
but it is not transferred to Washington. I would not call upon 
the Congress to help educate the children of Texas. I do not 
think the people of Virginia and Maryland ought to call upon 
the rest of the United States to educate the children in their 
particular States. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yiel#? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of fact, is it not true that the chil- 
dren coming from Maryland and Virginia pay tuition to the 
District of Columbia schools? 

Mr. BLANTON. Out of 2,485 children from the two States I 
have named, how many does the gentleman from Idaho think 
pay tuition? 

Mr. SMITH. 
from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Only 82. IL knew exactly, because I have 
investigated it. Out of 2,485 children who are attending school 
in the District of Columbia and living in Virginia and Maryland 
only 82 pay tuition, and the balance come in scot free, and are 
furnished their school beoks. It is claimed that their fathers 
and mothers are working in the District. They come here each 
morning from Maryland and Virginia to work in some Govern- 
ment service. That may be true, but they moved aver inte 
Virginia and Maryland, where, instead of paying $131 a month 
rent, as I pay for an unfurnished house, they get the same house 
there for $40 and $50 a month. If they can save from $50: to 
$100 a month on rent by living in Virginia and Maryland, why 
should they object to paying $6 a month for their children to go 
to seheel in the District? 

Mr. HICKS, Why are they not compelled to pay tuition? 

Mr. BLANTON. Beeause Congress does not ferce them to do 
it. I am protesting that Congress ought to compel every single 
child that lives out of the District of Columbia who goes to 
school in the District to pay tuition, and then we would not have 
congestion. Now, Mr. Speaker, in order to verify the figures I 
have mentioned, I will call attention to the following list of 
enrolled nonresident pupils, by schools, here in Washington, 
showing the number enrolled, and the number paying tuition. 
Dr. Ballou verifies this as correct, to wit: 


Statements showing number of nonresident pupils attending tke public 
sehoels of the District of Columbia, May 3, 1921, 


I am seeking information from the gentleman 


Number 
paying 
tuition. 


mM | Number 
Sehool. | enrolled. 


ee ie Beis sini iss cid ccid'n cred id sc deedtsisecndeanide 
Armstrong High School............. 
Business High School................ 
Central High School............. 
Dunbar High Sehoal 
Eastern High lec Rbbind eRaciamun tet 
McKinley High School 
Western High School.................... 
Junior High School (colored) 
Junior High School (white).............- 
Franklin-Thomson School 
First division: 
NR 0 gH obit «Kees antweie ects ol 
Addison School 


Dennison School ....................ee 
Eaton School 


I TID ites dcicuineidun benonnaeensaenaines 
i nc cksd saahenn's ahiuan ounninhad eens 
PTOI. bicccnscésctecscocccccus 
Reservoir School 
‘Tenley School 
Third division: 
Brightwood School 








Brightwood. Park School............--.-- Wb ei<casdne 
6c oilsdes mie omnnedies Wil conen eee 
ET ioancs donsess ocean cces 2 
JOHNSON BONO. . os. cccccecccsececcves 2 
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Statements showing number of nonresident pupils attending the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, May 3, 1921—Continued. 


t 


































Number 
. Number Hi 
School. paying 
| enrolled: tuition, 
Third division—Continued. 
ne es ee cree aia 
Park View Sehool ¥ sis 
Petworth School........ ) | "ae 
Powell School. ......... SE texans heih 
Ross-‘School.......... Wi iassesseeas 
Takoma School. __.... 317 2 
West. School............ 7 3 
Woodburn School 33. 2 
Fifth division: 
Ma 5 ct RS Boss ee eee WG. << 5555 . 
MN <sicsisccy Biks cide Seti Aenain cobs habeas ate | F bpacsasvoes 
Re ie ea eee ee 10 1 
Nios ncn nc cceecagudiovecctccdaecasedon Be sees cvs 
ERD MINIs 5 55s onc cede cc ocaseudbacdsencduetiabees } 12 1 
CI bd tio8, scm anise icshgnin<hts< ibietnn sae 6 1 
i AR gl le, eS a UR eb he 7 1 
MN ne eae es eee 6 1 
ERONEG o, finks BS renee, | , eee 
Portables, Eighteenth and Monroe Streets NE ...........- A as aan tibia 
Seaton School | 20 > 
Twining Schook .. (a 
WORE Once ce reccccnesdveascanceuascscnmibaiekalus 21 1 
Sixth division: 
I aacn soa. > couse atceemndnaneoaeuueodaaadwneas 
Blair School... ... oat : 
Blow School. . .. Cnsadavaswabhoceneeten : 
SII oS mL ee oe eT oe | 60 
I is ago aod eee wawemone | 5 
IIS on ca ts oe eee ae ee, semen | B hoe ccencece 
PENN a aS. oo enc l coacdeete adackeee tan # |-------eee 
SON a9 eo oe Canad a teG lee eta nan eae | a 
I es onc ogee te Seda temtessnbtusenG PE. 22.62-35 
WMNONMINID-.~ 5 <. 57>. cto. cecacecaccccauzens<ocatees eases 
Seventh division: | 
III =e An ee i dE | PB 25.525 
NS es so ss ose Sesddee saucbuadtcekiears Bec. 5.5-8 
III eos cae cdascavadacscadteescubsevceceseeeeasswe F |---------- 
I 8 oe oe Saas debecccactwawedew ee 5 2 
Wallacie PoworeBoindeds .. ........cc.c 2 ccc ccecccasccscccccces | Bil ces csece 
Eighth division: | 
POM 5 oan ccatcccccneg cadets ccseides daStanes } WD [----- eco 
Fairbrother Sehool. . Piece eeeene 
CR NEE si Sela s  div's SuSnsdedcmusanedcslsdctceedeeees Pi |---------. 


Jefferson-Amidon School.............-.-.--..--cceesececeee | 3 | 2 
Ninth division: 
Congress Heights School 


Mec ccccccesccesscnesdtccecdseeseees GB fs ee ccccece 
Randle Hightnuds Sehhool:.. . . ..........s00-sccccccecccece | dd eee 
Stanton School 22 


Tenth division: 
Military: Road Seheol. ...........20..-2-2-200-- 
Montgomery Sehool. . 
Phillips-Sehool. ..... 
Stevens School. . . 
Sumner School. . . .. 
Wormley School 

Eleventh division: 
Burrville Schoo} 









eee eee rr eT Cee eee ee eee ee eee eee HOD ot wert etece 
Cook School as oe 
Mott Scheol Giieaste ds oan 
Smothers School TR liesiinwbce 
Twelfth division: 
SII Nn1ccctiinecennegsanneiniiemiionaianementL! rae 





Thirteenth division: 
a ee 
Garfield School 





Summary: 
Normal! schools 
High schools 
Juniosthigh schools... .. .........0cse-seexe cataynewdiipant 
Franklin- Thomson School. 












First division..... 
Third division... 
Fifth division 
Sixth division. ... 
Seventh division. 
Eighth division....... 
Ninth division 
Tenth division.........- 

Eleventh division: ....... 
Twelfth division........ 
Thirteenth division 


Total 





Now, in the Washington schools we have already given them 
the following teaching forees, with the following basic salaries, 
to wit: One superintendent at $6,000, 2 assistant superintend- 
ents at $3,750 each, 1 directing intermediate instruetor at. $2,400; 
1 superintendent of manual training at $2,400, 1 seeretary at 
$2,000, 1 financial clerk at $2,000, 1 clerk at $1,600, 2: clerks 
at $1,500 each, 1 clerk at $1,400, 3 clerks at $1,200 each, 3 
clerks: at $1,000 each, 1 clerk at $900, 2 stenographers at $1,000 
each, 1 messenger at $720, I attendance officer at $1,080, 1 
attendance officer at $960, T attendance officers at $900 eaeh, 
1 principal of Central High School at $3,500, 2 assistant prin- 


cipals of Central High School at $2,400 each, 10 principals of 
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other high schools and normal schools at $2,700 each, 2 deans 


of high schools at $2,400 each, 7 directors at $2,000 each, 1 assist- 
ant directing primary instructor $1,800, T assistant directors at 
$1,800 each, 1 assistant superintendent manual training at 
$1,800, 14 heads of departments at $2,200 each, 35 normal high 
manual training teachers at $2,200 each, 384 teachers in class 6 
at $1,440 each, 189 teachers in class 5 at $1,200 each, 518 teachers 
in class 4 at $1,200 each, 563 teachers in class 3 at $1,200 each, 374 
teachers in class 2 at $1,200 each, and 100 teachers in class 1 
at $1,200 each—the above being merely the basic salary, in- 
creased with each year’s service—10 librarians at $1,200 each, 
35 clerks of class 4 at $960 each. Janitors: One superintend- 
ent at $1,500, 2 engineers at $1,500 each, 2 engineers at $1,200 
each, 2 engineers at $1,000 each, 4 assistant engineers at $1,000 
each, 2 electricians at $1,200 each, 9 firemen at $720 each, 1 
gardener at $840, 5 night watchmen at $720 each, 4 coal passers 
at $600 each, 2 janitors at $1,100 each, 15 janitors at $1,000 
each, 1 janitor at $900, 36 janitors at $840 each, 1 janitor at 
$800, 73 janitors at $720 each, 14 janitors at $600 each, 3 assist- 
ant janitors at $900 each, 3 janitors at $250 each, 11 matrons at 
$600 each, 5 charwomen at $480 each, 12 skilled laborers at 
$720 each, 88 laborers at $600 each. And we have already given 
the Washington schools’ annually the following appropriations 
for the following purposes: 
> 


I I cease ss te csorp'ntethdarensel neti aaiaiiomy shee uemniiae I $20, 000 
Longevity pay 520, 000 


Allowance to principals____- sccendgieiadilidinsuiceSegsaths taitginitinn Cecilia aliimaam 36, 00U 
IE I coeiesiedik pes census a eoeineeeeecamnmeminignaiinmmmnatias 60, 000 
Amerifcanization work: 
PEM (OE) cook a oo See eek ce edaot eee 1, 800 
IIIID nitteenid «.ciio ed nssamieintd oni ankntningrtcatioiasanalamelibiaia 10, 200 
RIE a ccnissnisnentinineteicaninemstntntpettienupenmnnangyic tanimaatintnabaipaeiimameitidl 213, 450 
TNS he po nee aigieome nineteen ernarsiin ptm a pipe nme eae , 600 
Sn UNNI i a ests enlaces cartsnaedingek Scandia oh eesLaeane nla aneliasee! 15, 000 
NE ID io cimrcitnntehtntiithn dha hinnianmmpinmbal 5, 000 
SATE CUE TRE as sein snc tn inn sp estes cmb ie pga 2, 500 
ee: CUNO cs co ccrcenccs ests ives andocte ss nen serene esenmineenadeiaspiilchet 6, 000 
SRI GIIIOUI ns, Dearne sa. ws an gildcinr ean esends abth inks acta de annie ean ane 2, 000 
OS SOR, IES ER LS ORE ENE EI EET TE 16, 500 
CUT CI a is isc ses tins st Ghia tie nin waht ae 6, 000 
EE TES RE RL TS 200, 000 
Manual training __-.._----_ se a il Ca loess oes ast toad os enna caape 45, 000 
TOOL, GR, GOUT is rn cnccha ncn eabseanegell 165, 000 
POPRITETO GRE CRI .cccnncceescsnen wontons 6, 540 
II-III ass creianin sctnisbriptignsiv nite: anesnsin sve ewsindeaietndinias deities 75, 000 
RI UID is cscs ac Kiar ws cst in cs es edi nas Sandia lancet trends Ne 8, 000 
I a acs tik ees ccks cain fale cera ocd mh ee 1, 500 
TT ORCROE DD GIIIE ioe eemwinocunnmniagnginngenim 82, 000 
eer aes a oe pana asp pinnae cp aro oa omer a ale a 900 
PERE, DARDS... 2. ccmeeaecsnkstactuntieennan 3, 000 
SY (A na silinien aaictetnb dita eyinanilaisabustienasaieacnid enna 3, 000 
CE I oases ese iaenpa einige na tee 3, 000 
CE ee WD one enn one nangsawenenniannatten 3, 000 
Transportation tubercular children... ncen<-<----ssse0 1, 000 
CERES ARRON inches es ice ec aden mci ameemnin 35, 000 
RR ORINE SERIO i visor nen comme aewhiaene edna aehis 7, 600 
SRE EERE EOD Cn ee ecirrtacincine ieee eenpacediaadeas 500 
ee SOE 68) ceiiccwn cima caneunnnnemiaais 2,500 
ENE Te Pik See bi edie aiee sca maienigae lapis 1, 200 


EE GRIIIEE SD oi. dig cerned oki eee 700 


PROGR EReS SOIGEE 18) ok cnnenecardenenentinenmee 900 
Textbooks and supplies: 

RAND TES D5 <5 cree pelesibets dad hee tins niagivtinap meleetcncbvanaianhhas ated eae 8, 000 
CRD CS ircicintteg cternintncrnsicitentciniiteninnaeta te pigtail 1, 200 


When a person inspects the many, many splendid school 
buildings situated over Washington, some of them such as the 
Central High, Western High, Dunbar (colored) High, and 
others almost as extensive as many big universities, and re- 
members that the whole people of the United States have paid 
50 per cent of the cost of same, and up to last year 50 per cent 
of the maintenance of same, and that they are now to keep on 
paying at least 40 per cent of the cost of all new buildings, and 
at least 40 per cent of the annual cost of maintenance, I take 
it that the people want us, as their representatives, to go slow 
and to be sure that we are right before we go ahead. They do 
not want us to spend their money recklessly in gobs of $1,500,000 
by impulsive amendments on deficiency appropriation bills for 
new construction, without any extensive investigation. We are 
simply taking the word of Dr. Ballou for all this, and I will 
guarantee that I have been in more school buildings in Wash- 
ington than he has personally. He is taking somebody’s word 
for what he asks. Out of the 800 pupils in the Takoma School 
300 are from the State of Maryland, live and sleep in Maryland 
every night, and the people of the United States are paying 
a large per cent of the cost of their education. 

I know that at a banquet in Washington not long ago one of 
our distinguished committee chairman, in his exuberance, is 
reported by Washington papers to have exclaimed that he was 
going to spend $800,000,000 in the District, and was going to 
give $100,000,000 to the Washington schools, that the blue sky 
was to be his limit, that he was used to spending money in 
large gobs from where he came from, but that the Congressmen 
from the jack-rabbit sections of the South and West were not 
used to spending money. I expect him to vote for this proposal. 
But let me again assert that the money he has been used to 
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spending during his 24 years as a public lawmaker has been 
public money and not his own private money. Some of us 
Congressmen from the jack-rabbit sections of the South and 
West are used to spending our own money freely and generously, 
but we are careful about spending the people’s money out of 
the Public Treasury. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas can get 
more erroneous statements into a speech of 10 minutes than any 
other Member of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman tell me one? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is complaining because children 
whose parents reside out of the District attend schools in the 
District without paying tuition. The gentleman forgets the 
large appropriations we have made for the agricultural colleges 
and schools of mechanic arts to every State in the Union. The 
gentleman forgets that out of the Federal Treasury large allot- 
ments to States for educational purposes have been made, and 
Texas gets a very large sum. 

The gentleman says that the children of Federal employees 
working in the District but living in Maryland and Virginia do 
not pay any tuition. That is so, but it is because Congress has 
said by a specific statute that they do not need to pay any 
tuition. That is the reason. Congress legislated on the subject, 
and said that these children, whose fathers and mothers are 
Government employees in the District of Columbia, should have 
the advantages of the schools of the District without charge. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Can the gentleman tell the reason why these 
74 children to whom the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
refers have to pay tuition? 

Mr. GOOD. I do net know about every child. 
taken a census of it. 

Mr. KEARNS. He said that 74 out of 2,500 had to pay 
tuition. 

Mr. FOCHT. 
teered to do it. . 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the situation with respect to 
schools in the District of Columbia is this: The District has 
been growing, and the population has been increasing very rap- 
idly. We have done very little in the way of constructing school 
buildings. Take the first item in the amendment, which is 
illustrative of the general situation. It is the Mott School, at 
Fourth and Trumbull Streets, in the District of Columbia. The 
enrollment to-day is 1,016 pupils. They have 18 classrooms, 
one supply room occupied by coaching classes, and an assembly 
hall occupied by the fifth grade. They have two portable build- 
ings which are occupied by second grades and one kindergarten. 
Sixty students, nearly 60 pupils for every room, and in many 
cases—and this is one of them—the children are permitted to 
go to school for only a few hours a day, because there are not 
school facilities enough. They are turned upon the streets to 
do as they please. Before the Committee on Appropriations or 
the conferees were willing to agree on this matter and to in- 
struct me to make the motion which I have made we took the 
matter up with the House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. The Committee on the District of Columbia has been in- 

vestigating the matter and told us that every one of these items 
should be allowed. 

The only criticism that committee had was the fact that it 
would not supply what is necessary in the District. The Senate 
Committee on the District has had extensive hearings on the 
matter and they have urged this as an emergency. The House 
last spring attempted to solve the question and would have 
solved it and we would have granted other appropriations at 
that time but for the fact that then the estimate of the mini- 
mum cost for constructing an eight-room school building was 
$220,000. Some investigation has been made in regard to costs 
at this time, and they have brought them down, so that they 
think they can construct an eight-room building for $140,000. 
At any rate they will not be permitted to expend more than 
$140,000. The amendment which I have moved to agree to is in 
harmony with the wish of the Senate committee that investi- 
gated the matter and the express wish of the House committee 
that has jurisdiction of the legislation. 


I have not 


They do not have to pay tuition; they volun- 








Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The gentleman does not claim that this 
example that he has given for one school, averaging 60 pupils, 
is at all general throughout the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GOOD. I can give the gentleman the facts in regard to 
the matter. s 

Mr. CHALMERS. I visited a school last week and I found 
an entirely different condition. {I do not think that the crowd- 
ing of the District schools is such as has been pictured, 
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Mr. GOOD. Was it one of the schools that we have provided 


Number of 
for here? 


Building sites upon which located—Continued. portables. 


Mr. CHALMERS. I think the children in the building would ee ene i a 
not average 40 per reom, It may be, as has been said, that SI oO ee 3 
this is important enough to put upon a deficiency bill, and yet er rr ne 4 


a matter of this importance ought to have the careful considera- 
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tion of the committee, it seems to me. NI I Sia sine pinata cad ering Rack tae emote det aaa 1 

Mr. GOOD. It has had the careful consideration of three —— a n---------20------ == === === === === ------ . 
committees. It had the consideration of the subcommittee of Wee ne eee ee ee ee 1 
the Committee on Appropriations on the District appropriation Gage. _— 2 8 
bill: I do not claim that it had the attention of the committee aoa : 

ae . . : Te 

on deficiencies, except that we reviewed the testimony. It had UI ook os os ances eli eRe Ls 7 
the investigation of the House committee on District affairs— a a i il ii a el Se che 1 
that is, legislative affairs—which says that the only objection Lovejoy —--~--~----~--~--~-----------------------.-------- 

as 2 amt . atin sual . TOI, a no essences al abite ali as hitler ea ae nae 1 
to it is that it is net enough, and it has had the investigation Maury__ 2 





of and extensive hearings before the Senate committee on the My Whe. a ee ee ee 
District. I hate to put on an appropriation just as badly as eat ------------------------------------------ ; 
the gentleman does, and I have been trying to do the best I Socnamk Mikduanit, Wineske 6 
could to keep them down, but I say to the gentleman that I do SO tigen bine rennicciyeen persia pack dhapwgh algal tath diet Ji 3 
not want to take the responsibility of turning young children ke geet ~----------------------------- +--+ +--+ -------- 5 
out on the streets in the District of Columbia when we have Seoetiateel WULAMAES, at DEER. BILL. SIP oe 
provided by the agreement of the conference report that 60 per IR ics pagcenieibiagensminarty cients tia uiiins stalin na So glint th 2 
cent of the cost of these buildings shall be paid out of the Ta a anc mere stereo neal neni osname : 
revenues of the District and 40 per cent out of the United States Went SELLE LE LPO R AT EI OE EAL DRAGON ONERE 
Treasury. OUI eesti erncesinininics a ittenibndncintlsinaalit anita neg 4 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman i'r es 
yield? I rece sarvianeereestiveenncoecrn cnaeiaremiahiniielthiahan ainiipedinentt dt tas seh di eee ‘ 


Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that this 
congestion, so far-as the schools are concerned in the city of 
Washington, has existed for several years. There has been 
great agitation and great demand for additional school build- 
ings. We have had portable buildings, but they are not healthy, 
they do not provide proper comforts for the children in the 
winter. The gentleman knows that it was stated to the con- 
ferees that even the sum appropriated here would not provide 
sufficient buildings to enable the school board to do away with 
all of the portable buildings. 

Mr. GOOD. That is true. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And, as the gentleman has sug- 
gested, it is by no means sufficient to provide adequate, up-to- 
date facilities for school buildings. 

Mr. GOOD. One of the items is to rebuild a wooden building 
which was constructed in 1864-65, which has been condemned as 
being insanitary. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? i 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wish to say that during the 
little over two years that I have been here one of the members 
of my family has never been able to attend school more than 
half a day. That condition is almost general throughout con- 
siderable portions of the city. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to put 
into the Recorp, for I shall not have time to read it, tRe state- 
ment I have here in regard to each of these school buildings, 
the record furnished by Dr. Ballou, so that it may be preserved 
as a permanent record. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Memorandum on classroom needs of the elementary schools and «what 
the $2,000,000 program now before Congress provides. 
[Prepared by Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools.] 


1. Neep or ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS IN ELEMENTARY ScHoons, 183 
CLASSROOMS NEEDED, NOVEMBER 1, 1920. 
The study made by the superintendent of schools shows the need of 
183 additional classrooms to accommodate the pupils in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia on November 1, 1920, as follows: 


Estimated at 40 pupils per room, over 3,100 pupils are accommo- 
dated in these 78 portable schoolhouses. To abandon their use will 
require 78 additional permanent classrooms. 


FORTY RENTED QUARTERS AND UNDESIRABLE ROOMS. 


The accommodations rented for school purposes, for which $16,500 
is paid annually, are as follows: 

Berean Baptist Church, Eleventh and V Streets NW. 

737, 739, 741 Bleventh Street NE. 

25 Fifth Street SE. 

2014 Franklin Street NE. 

1340 G Street NE. 

212 H Street NW. 

4664 Huntoon Place SW. 

1201 K Street NP. 

1606 M Street NW. 

646 Massachusetts Avenue NE. 

Northeast Industrial School, 8th and I Streets NE. 

129 Schott Alley NP. " 

837 Shepherd Street NW. 

810 Sixth Street SW. 

Takoma Parish Hall, Takoma, D. C. 

Thirty-ninth and Windom Streets NW. 

730 Twenty-fourth Street NW. 

Wallace Memorial United Presbyterian Church, Randolph Street and 
New Hampshire Avenue NW. 

1600 Eckington Place NE., storehouse for the public schools. Lots 
53 to 61, inclusive, adjacent to the Buchanan School. 

The undesirable rooms in permanent buildings used for class work 
are located as follows: 

First division: John Eaton School, two office rooms; Tenley School, 
two in annex (old church). 

Third division: Brightwood Park School, 1 basement reom; Park- 
view School, two playrooms, one library, one auditorium. 

Fifth division: Gage scheol, one undesirable room used for class 
work. 

Sixth division: Webb School, one playroom used for manual train- 
ing, one class transferred to Blow School for lack of room. 

Righth division: Smallwood-Bowen; 1 playroom used for printing. 

Bleventh division: John F. Cook School, Mott School; 1 unfit for 
use, 1 supply room, 1 assembly hall, 1 boys’ playroom. 

Thirteenth division: Lovejoy School, Cardoza School; 1 basement 
room, 3 basement rooms. 

To eliminate the use of rented quarters and of these undesirable 
rooms would require at least 35 additional classrcoms. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR CLASSES WITH OVER 40 PUPILS. 


Classes with over 40 pupils on November 1, 1920, are indicated 
below : 





Classes from— 
Division. | 7 ee 
| 41 to 45. | 46 to 50. 





50 | Total. 


Classrooms, 
To climinate the use of portable schoolhouses_____-~-__-_----.u. 73 
To eliminate the use of rented quarters and undesirable rooms... 35 
To reduce oversize classes to classes of 40 pupils_....cc....__. 57 
To eliminate part time classes 18 
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Total additional rooms needed..._..._.....--...-.-..-. 188 

In the following pages the basis of each stated need is summarized, 
SEVENTY-EIGHT PORTABLE SCHOOLILOUSES. 

The 73 portable schoolhouses for elementary-school pupils and the 5 
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for high-school pupils are located as follows: 40 
. Number of 156 1 | 444 
Building sites upon which located: portables. 
Remmebena, EE. DH. TR, thn hit i oon es br hitb rte divine ” " * e ees 
Blair To reduce these classes to 40 pupils each would require at least 57 
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additional classrooms. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN CLASSES ON PART TIME, 


Classes receiving three and one-half hours of education instead of 
five hours are.as follows: 


Number | Number 
Division. of rooms 
classes. | needed. 


| 
| 


Hehe om 
tt et et 0 8 


roeors 
hoe 


AI 


18 


To eliminate part time and put these 27 classes, involving over 1,000 
pupils, on the full time to which they are entitled would take a mini- 
mum of 18 additional classrooms. 


FORTY-FOUR CLASSROOMS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
The following additional classrooms are now under construction : 


Burrville 
Deanwood__ 


Takoma 
West 


_The Deanwood rooms have already been occupied; the other rooms 
will probably be ready by the opening of school on September 19, 1921. 

These 44 rooms will later in this memorandum be deducted from the 
total need of 185 rooms, leaving an unsatisfied need of 139 classrooms 
for the elementary schools. 

The following additional classrcoms haye been provided for in the 
last appropriation bill or before: 


Deanwood 
H. D. Cooke- 
Wheatley 


The Deanwood addition should be ready by January 1, 1922. 
addition ta the H. D. Cooke will probably be ready by September 19, 
1921. The Wheatley wil! not be ready before September, 1922. New 
plans had to be prepared for this addition, since former plans were for 
eight rooms only. 

Twenty additional rooms will be deducted from the total need later 
in this memorandum. 


Summary of relief already provided for. 


The 


Classrooms. 
Total additional rooms needed 
Now under construction 
Additional rooms provided for 


Total need unmet by present appropriations 


From the above it is clear that there would still be need for 119 
additional classrooms for elementary school pupils if the classrooms 
which have already been appropriated for had been ready for occupancy 
November 1, 1920. Furthermore, the computed need of 183 classrooms 
does not provide a single seat for a pupil not already enrolled in the 
schools on November 1, 1920. 

The program of 183 additional classrooms only brings the school- 
house accommodations up to date; it does not provide for probable 
future increase in enrel]ment. 

In view of the above statement, no feeling can be justifiably enter- 
tained that this program is building beyond our present needs. Fur- 
thermore, this building program need not wait a school survey, since 
this program is so planned that it provides seats for pupils whose 
location is known, because they are already enrolled in the schools. 


II. WHAT THE $2,000,000 ProGramM Now BErForE CONGRESS PROVIDES. 


The supplemental estimates submitted to Congress by the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of May 2, 1921, at the request of: the 
board of education cover the cost of urgently needed school sites and 
buildings, of additional sites on which school buildings should be 
erected by September 1922, and of land for playground purposes ad- 
joining certain schools. These estimates are classified and briefly 
analyzed in the following pages. 


THIRTY-SIX ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The $2,000,000 program now before Congress provides additional 
classrooms as follows: 
Number of 


additional 
classrooms, 
Mott School 
John Eaton 
Vicinity of Lincoln Park_--~-----~- serena 
Monroe 


If appropriations are made at once, so that plans may be promptly 
developed for these additional accommodations, these buildings should 
be ready for occupancy by September, 1922. They can not be erected 
by that date if appropriations are delayed until the regular estimates 
are acted on in the winter of 1922. 
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FOUR REPLACEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


The building program now before Congress provides for a new building 
to replace the present Smothers Building, which is unfit for use; for an 
ultimate replacement of the Bell School, which must be_ transferred 
from its present: location over an old creek; for a new building to re- 
place the Hamilton School for tubercular white children; and for cer- 
tain improvements at the Harrison School for tubercular colored 
children. 

Rooms. 
Smothers, replacement 
Bell, replacement —-_ 
Hamilton, replacement 
Harrison, remodeling 


It should be noted that these replacements do not provide addi- 
tional classrooms. They are, however, imperative needs. 


TWO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The building program also includes a request for appropriations for 
two junior high schools, each of which will provide about 12 elementary 
schoolrooms and about the same number of high-school rooms, These 
two schools when completed would provide 24 elementary classrooms 
and 24 high-school classrooms. 

Buildings of this size can scarcely be planned and erected in less 
than two years. If they are to be ready for September, 1923, appro- 
priations must be made at once. 

Since the relief which they will provide the high schools is as neces- 
sary as the relief they will provide the elementary schools, they should 
be authorized at once. 


FIVE SITES FOR EARLY USE. 


Five sites are estimated for on which buildings should be located at 
an early date. In the budget of October 1, 1921, the board of education 
expects to ask for appropriations for the erection of buildings on all 
or most of these additional sites : 

Lovejoy School: Land adjoining 

Ingleside section: New site. 

Phillips School: Land adjoining 

Woodley Park: New site. 

Armstrong Manual Training High School: Land adjoining present 
school. 


SIx ADDITIONS TO SCHOOL YARDS FOR SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 


In addition to the requests for purchase of land for school sites 
there are certain items which provide for the purchase of additional 
land adjoining school yards, which need to be extended, and on which 
additions to buildings may possibly, in some instances, be later erected : 
ar sae School, Emery School, Adams School, Peabody School, Webb 

chool. 

The purchase of this additional land is imperative if the schools 
are not forever to lose it. A contractor stopped building operations 
on the land adjoining the Adams School to allow for its purchase for 
a school playground. The Woodley Park site will be lost by a few 
a delay. It is strongly urged that appropriations be made 
at once. 

The policy of the superintendent of schools and the board of education 
with regard to the educational treatment -of pupils suffering from 
tuberculosis is contained in the following paragraph of a letter ad- 
Pe to the Board of Commissioners dated March 17, 1921, as 
ollows : 

“The superintendent of schools believes that the physical well- 
being of the persons in such an institution is of first and paramount 
importance and that provisions for the education of such persons 
should always be subordinate to their physical well-being. The super- 
intendent is further of the opinion that the responsibilities for the 
general supervision of the health conditions in such an institution 
should rest ey with the health office and, of course, the depart- 
ment of medical inspection in the,schools. The board of education and 
the superintendent of schools should adapt the educational procedure 
in the institution to the health conditions determined upon by the 
health department.” 

In accordance with the above policy the health office and others 
interested in the development of such institutions were asked to make 
suggestions as to the facilities which such institutions should provide. 
Jone following outline indicates some of the major suggestions thus 
made: 

Classrooms sufficient in size to accommodate pupils, 

An industrial room for manual activities. 

Rest rooms—each with a capacity of 30 cots. 

A dining room. . 

A kitchen and pantry, with cold storage facilities. 

A combined office and physical examination room, 

Play rooms—well lighted and ventilated. 

Toilets and lavatories, 

In addition to the above, of course, there should be heating facilities, 
provisions for the storage of books, blankets, clothing, materials for 
the industrial room, extra cots, and other special equipment. 

In addition to the above there should be an uncovered porch sur- 
rounding the building on a level with the class and rest rooms, so 
that cots or reclining chairs may be placed on them for the use of 
the children. 

The building should be piped for the vacuum system of cleaning, in 
order that a minimum amount of dust may result from the cleaning of 
the rooms. 

From the above it will be seen that the request for an appropriation 
<i an institute, rather than for the conventional type of school 

ng. 

The institution to replace the Hamilton School for white children 
would, in general, cover the above specifications. The remodeling of 
the Harrison School for colored children would as nearly as practicable 
conform to the above specifications, 


HARRISON SCHOOL (FOR COLORED CHILDREN.) 


This school has an enrollment of 63 pupils. It is located at Thir- 
teenth and U Streets NW. 

Very little has been done to this building to adapt it to the needs of 
these tubercular children. The item of $17,000 in the estimates now 
before Congress will make it possible to better adapt this school build- 
ing to the special needs of tubercular children, 


present school. 


present school. 
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HAMILTON SCHOOL (FOR WHITE CHILDREN). 


The Hamilton School is a 4-room building located on Bladensburg 
Road, far to one side of the District. It is unfortunately located, from 
the standpoint of accessibility. 

There are enrolled in the school at the present time 33 pupils. Addi- 
tional pupils are occasionally assigned to the school. During the year 
several pupils have been reported as being recovered from tubercu- 
losis, and have been transferred from the Hamilton School to the regu- 
lar elementary schools. ; 

Attention is called to the fact that many more children will undoubt- 
edly be assigned to these institutions as soon as there is a sufficient] 
large staff of medical inspectors to make it possible to examine physi- 
cally the children in the schools. Accordingly there is little danger of 
building too large an institution for either colored or white children, 


MOTT SCHOOL, ELEVENTH DIVISION (COLORED). 
{Fourth and Trumbull Streets.] 


Enrollment: 1,010 pupils. 

Eighteen classrooms, 

One supply room occupied by coaching class, assembly hall occupied 
by fifth grade, boys’ playroom occupied by fifth grade. 

Two portables, each occupied by second and third grades. 

One kindergarten and first grade occupy same room, 

The proposed 8-rocm addition will make it possble to— 

1. Put the second and third grade part-time classes on full time. 

2. Reduce oversize classes to 40 pupils or under. 

3. Abandon four undesirable rooms. 

4. Bliminate two portables. 

There is also much congestion in the Garnet-Patterson-Phelps group 
of schools, which congestion wiil be relieyed to some extent by the in- 
creased accommodation at the Mott School. 


JOHN EATON SCHOOL, FIRST DIVISION. 
[Thirty-fourth Street and Lowell Place NW.] 


Enrollment: 519 pupils. 

Hight classrooms. 

Four rooms in portables. 

Two office rooms used for kindergartens. 

One hall room used twice a week for sewing classes. 

Two first grades using the same room. 

Two second grades using the same room, 

Two third grades are in session part time only. 

Two fourth grades are in session part time only. 

The proposed 8-room addition will make it possible to— 

1. Put two part-time classes on full time. 

2. Provide two classrooms for the first and second grades using the 
same room. 

8. Abandon three undesirable rooms. 

4. Eliminate four portables. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (IOWA AVENUE), THIRD DIVISION, 


[North of Taylor Street. This site is now owned by the District gov- 
ernment. The site is located between two north and south car lines 
and is accessible to pupils in the northern suburbs.] 

Four portables at West School. 

Five portables at Petworth School. 

Three portables at the Park View School. 

The Petworth School has 23 classes to be accommodated in a 16-room 
building, where an 8-room addition has just been completed, and where 
there must remain five portables to take care of unprovided-for classes. 
The erection of this building would provide accommodations for the 
pupils in these portables. 

The proposed erection of a junior high school on this site will make 
it possible to— 

. Provide accommodations for the seventh, eighth, and ninth year 
pupils for this section, thus relieving the senior high schools, particu- 
poe the Central High School, and a considerable number of first-year 
classes. 

2. Provide relief to the Park View, Petworth, Hubbard, and West 
Schools in the seventh and eighth grades. s 

8. Provide for a rapidly growing residential section. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (ECKINGTON), FIFTH DIVISION, 


The proposed erection of a junior high school in this vicinity would 
make it possible to— 

1. Provide accommodations for many of the seventh and eighth grades 
in the following schools of the fifth division—i. e., Eckington, Emery, 
Gaze, Brookland, Langdon, where the aggregate enrollment is about 
= oar, thus relieving the congestion which now exists in the 
schools. 

2. Provide relief in the first-year classes of the Central, Business, 
and McKinley High Schools. i 

3. Provide somewhat for increased school population in this rapidly 
growing residential section of the city. 


SMOTHERS SCHOOL (REPLACEMENT), ELEVENTH DIVISION (COLORED). 
[Bennings Road near Forty-second Street NBE.] 


enrollment: 124 pupils. 

Four classrooms. 

The proposed erection of a new building on this site will make it 
possible to— 

1. Abandon the present very undesirable building. 

This is an old frame building, heated by stoves, with no running 
water, poor ventilation, insanitary toilets built 186 feet from the 
school, no playrooms nor playgrounds, and was built about 1864-1866. 

Lincoln Vark site: The erection of a building on this site would 
cause relief to congestion now in the-Maury and Edmonds Schools and 
provide for the constantly increasing enrollment in this section of the 
city. 

MAURY SCHOOL, SEVENTH DIVISION. 
[B Street between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets NE.] 


Enrollment: 502, 

Fight classrooms. 

Two first grades use the same room. 

Two second grades use the same room. 

Two third grades use two portable buildings. 
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EDMONDS SCHOOL. 
{Ninth and D Streets NE.] 

Enrollment : 389. 

Eight classrooms. 

Two first grades use the same room. 

One second grade and one third grade use the same room. 

The proposed 16-room addition will make it possible to— 

1. Put one part-time class on full time (Edmonds). 

2. Avoid present doubling up of first and second grades. 

3. Organize a very much needed kindergarten in the Maury or Ed- 
monds Schools, or both. 

4. Relieve present congestion in classes at Maury, Edmonds, Hilton, 
Peabody, and Carbery Schools. 

5. Accommodate in neighborhood school many children who are forced 
oa into Webb and Pierce Schools or scuth into the Bryan 
School. 

6. Provide for certain increased enrollment. 

7. Eliminate two portables (Maury). 


MONROE SCHOOL, THIRD DIVISION, 


[Columbia Road, between Georgia and Sherman Avenues.] 
cnroliment: Five hundred and forty-eight pupils. 

Twelve classrooms, 

The annex to the Monroe was planned as an 8-room unit, but only 
Sone rooms have been built. This request is to complete the original 
plans. 

Some of the pupils who should be admitted to the Monroe School are 
now compelled to enter the Park View (Newton and Warder Streets), 
Hubbard (Bieventh and Kenyon Streets), or Ross (Harvard Street, 
between Eleventh and Thirteenth Streets NW.), on account of lack of 
accommodations at Monroe. 

One portable, third grade (on part time). . 

The proposed erection of a 4-room addition will make it possible to— 

1. Put three third-grade classes, now on part time, on full time. 

2. Reduce the classes to 40 pupils or under. 

3. Provide for increased enrollment at Monroe and relieve congestion 
to some extent at Park View (enrollment, 1,026), and where there are 
three portables, and at the Hubbard (enrollment, 452), where there are 
two third grades on part time. 

4. Eliminate one portable now occupied by a second and third grade. 
LOVEJOY SCHOOL (LAND ADJOINING SCHOOL), THIRTEENTH DIVISION. 
(Twelfth and D Streets NE.] 

Enrollment: 695 pupils. 

Twelve classrooms. 

One portable. 

One basement room used for classroom purposes, 

Three classes accommodated in rented quarters. 

Two first grades occupy same room with kindergarten classes. 

One third grade on part time only. 

The proposed purchase of land adjoining this school will provide 
play space for children at this school at the present time. 

It is the purpose of the board of education to ask for an appropria- 


tion with which to erect an addition to the Lovejoy School at an 
early date. 


INGLESIDE SITE, THIRD DIVISION, 


{Fifty thousand square feet, west of Sixteenth Street, north of Irving 
Street, south of Park Road, east of Adams Mill Road.] 

This site is for the purpose of providing for the erection of an 
eight-room building, which, when erected, will make it possible to— 

t Z a one third grade at the Johnson School, now on part time, on 
ull time. 

2. Provide for a kindergarten class now occupying the same room 
with another kindergarten class at the Powell School. 

3. Relieve oversize classes in the primary grades of the Johnson 
— (300 pupils), Powell School (324 pupils), and Cooke School (461 
pupils). 

4. Eliminate three portables at the Johnson-Powell unit, thus pro- 
viding accommodation for four classes. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL (LAND ADJOINING SCHOOL), TENTH DIVISION, 
[Twenty-eighth and M Streets NW.] 
Enrollment: 338. 
Eight classroooms. 
MONTGOMERY SCHOOL. 


[Twenty-seventh Street between I and K Streets NW.] 
Enrollment: 346. 
Ten classrooms. 
STEVENS SCHOOL. 


(Twenty-first Street between K and L Streets NW.] 

Enrollment: 838. 

Twenty classrooms (six classroooms used for special work). 

Two third grades occupy same room. 

It is the purpose of the board of education to ask for _an appropria- 
tion next October with which to erect an addition to the Phillips School 
on this site. This addition would afford relief to the Montgomery and 
Stevens Schools. 

BUCHANAN SCHOOL, NINTH DIVISION. 
[E Street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets SE.] 

Enrollment: 540 pupils 

Hight classrooms. 

Three rooms in portables. 

One room in portable (Bryan). 

Two kindergartens occupying same room as first grade. 

Two classes using same room (Bryan). 

Two classes using same room (Cranch). 

Two classes using same room (Tyler). 

The proposed 8-room addition will make it possible to— 

1. Reduce the classes to 40 pupils or under. 

2. Provide four classrooms for eight classes now using the 
rooms. 

3. Eliminate four portables, 

There are 12 vacant rooms in the schools of this division: 

Two, annex of Congress Heights School. 

Four, Randall Highlands School. 

Three, Stanton School, 
Three, Van Buren School. 


same 
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None of the pupils living in the vicinity east of the Anacostia River 
can be accommodated in these vacant rooms. They must be accommo- 
dated in the Buchanan, Bryan, Cranch, and Tyler Schools. There are 
enough pupils at the present time to properly fill an 8-room addition to 
the Buchanan School. This will not allow fer probable increase in 
enroliment. 

BELL SCHOOL (REPLACEMENT), THIRTEENTH DIVISION (COLORED). 

[First Strect, between B and C Streets SW.] 

Enroliment: 441 pupils, 

Eight classrooms. 

Oue third grade occupies same room with second grade. 

The proposed erection of a new building on this site will make it 
possible to— 2 

1. Fut one third-grade part-time class on full time. 

2. Abandon present very undesirable building. * 

This building was erected in 1889 over a fiiled-in creek. The offi- 
cials of the engineer department have recommended against its use. 

The erection of a new building on this site will bring desirable 
relief to the congested sehools at the south, which are Randall gnd 
Cardoza, 

HARRISON SCHOOL (FOR COLORED TUBERCULAR CHILDREN), 
[Thirteenth Strect, between V and W Streets NW.] 


Enrollment: Sixty-three pupils. 

Very little has been done to this building to adapt it to the needs of 
these tubercular children. The item of $17,000 in the estimates now 
before Congress will make it possible to better adapt this school] build- 
ing to the special needs of tubercular children. 


HAMILTON SCHOOL (FOR WHITD TUBERCULAR CHILDREN). 
[Bladensburg Road and Mount Olivet Road NE.] 


The Hamilton School jis a 4-reom building located on Bladensburg 
Road, far to one side of the District. It is unfortunately located from 
the standpoint of accessibility. 

, There are enrolled in the school at the present time 33 pupils. Addi- 
tional pupils are occasionally assigned to the school. During the year 
several pupils have been reported as being recovered from tuberculosis 
and had been transferred from the Hamilton School to the regular ele- 
mentary schools. 

Attention is called to the fact that many more children will un- 
doubtedly be assigned to these institutions as soon as there is a suf- 
ticiently large staff of medical inspectors to make it possible to ex- 
amine physically the children in the schools. Accordingly there is lit- 
tle danger of building too large an institution for either colored or 
white children. 

WOODLEY PARK (SITE). 


The purchase of this site will provide, while land is available, for a 
building badly needed to take care of the pupils in this neighborhood, 
who are without convenient school accommodations. 

ARMSTRONG MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL (ADDITIONAL LAND), 
[P Street between First and Third Streets NW.] 

Enrollment: 638 pupils. 

This school was erected in 1902 to accommodate 300 pupils. In ad- 
dition to the main building five portable buildings are being used on 
the present site to take care cf its present enrollment. 

An addition will soon have to be built to this school. This land re- 
quested should be purchased at once in anticipation of such need. 

HAYES SCHOOL (LAND NORTH OF SCHOOL), SIXTH DIVISION. 
[Fifth and K Streets NE.] 

Enrollment: 360 pupils. 

Right classrooms, 

This building is practically without playground or land upon which 
an addition could be made. : 

The land in question is at present unimproved and available. This 
section is being rapidly built up and the land should be acquired at 
once. 

EMERY SCHOOL (ADDITIONAL LAND), FIFTH DIVISION, 
[Lincoln Road and North Capitol Street.} 

Enrollment: 688 pupils. 

Sixteen classrooms. 

A small tract of vacant land south of the Emery School, 
upon, would jeopardize the light and air conditions of the 
building 

It is the wish of the board of education to purchase this 
once, 


if built 
present 


land at 


PEABODY SCHOOL (ADDITIONAL LAND), SEVENTH DIVISION. 
[Vifth and C Streets NE.] 

Enrollment: 529 pupils. 

Classrooms, 12. One small house in Shotts Place rented. 

This is a large building, absolutely without playground space. The 
land which it is proposed to purchase has no improvements of any con- 
siderable value. ‘ 

The additional land will undoubtedly be needed in the near future 
for the construction of an addition to the Peabody School. Until then, 
of course, the land will be used for playground purposes. 

ADAMS SCHOOL (ADDITIONAL LAND), FIRST DIVISION. 
[R Street between Seventeenth Street and New Hampshire Avenue NW.] 

Enrollment: 351 pupils. 

Eight classrooms. 

This building is practically without play space. ‘The land in ques- 
tion is now unimproved. Plans are now actually made for occupying 
the site by houses. At the request of the Commissioners of the District 
the builder ceased building operations to provide an opportunity for 
the purchase of this land by school authorities for playground purposes. 


WERE SCHOOL (ADDITIONAL LAND ADJOINING), SIXTH DIVISION, 
{Fifteenth and Rosedale Streets NE.] 


Enroliment: 356 pupils. 

Hight rooms. 

The boys’ playroom in the Webb .is now used for manual training 
purposes, 

A sixth-grade class is sent to the Blow School for classroom work. 

This is a smali piece of unimproved land, which will add greatly to 
the light, ventilation, and playground facilities of this building, as well 
as provide classrooms already needed. 


JUNE 8, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a statement 
from Dr. Ballou and a statement of the investigation I made 
at the Johnson and the Powers Schools. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, there should be no confusion as 
to the necessity here in this deficiency appropriation bill for 
this item. It is well known that throughout the country, not 
only in respect to the matter of schools but in regard to every 
other branch and functioning of a public nature, there has been 
vast dislocation. 

Now, with reference to the schools of Washington, it is well 
known that during the war there was a great influx of outside 
population, temporary, it is true, in large part, but just how 
much of an exodus there has been it has been impossible to 
ascertain up to this time. Hence, without any increase of 
school accommodations, there necessarily had to be a great 
congestion. You will find that to have been the case in nearly 
every city and every town and even hamlet in the United 
States, particularly the centers of business activities, of manu- 
facturing establishments, where the population seemed to flow 
during the war time; hence it is no exception but rather was 
intensified in the Capital of the Nation, where we had an 
influx of over 100,000 people who never lived here before. 
Consequently the schools have been. congested. Now, with 
respect to the gentleman who speaks of some schools having 
only a few scholars, or, rather, vacant seats, I desire to say 
that scientifically 40 scholars constitute the standard number 
of a school, and therefore there may have been places in the 
schools, 50 or 60 seats, and probably 10 or 8 or 5 are wnoc- 
cupied, and yet under examination before the committee it 
was found that in no instance were there less than 40, and 
probably 45 to 50, in every school; hence those which were 
described here as having vacant seats were those under wha 
is called the standard system of education of numbers under 
one teacher. Now, the urgency of this situation was made 
entirely manifest to the Committee on the District of Columbia 
by Prof. Ballou under a statement which was inserted in the 
ReEcorD, or will appear there, introduced by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Now, Dr. Ballou was under 
fire before the committee on several occasions, and I was 
greatly disappointed—really, I was chagrined—after what I 
learned as to the educational facilities of this District, recall- 
ing that in Pennsylvania we take the little foreign boy and 
girl by the hand, send them to our public schools with free 
schoolbooks and, if necessary, with a good meal in their 
stomachs, and again, if necessary, clothe them, and in many 
instances wash them. That is what we do with children in 
Pennsylvania, and we also have compulsory education. Here 
we found not only deficiency in accommodations but an absence 
of free schoolbooks. 

They are only in the hands of a few, certainly not all. Free 
schoolbooks ought to be in the hands of every child. They ought 
to have free schoolbooks anda good teacher to teach them, and 
every child ought to be compelled to go to school. I was very 
greatly disappointed when the head of the school system in 
Washington asked for such a meager sum as is contained in 
this bill and which is wholly inadequate. It is not a question 
of money here, my friends, because when we get at this thing 
thoroughly and make a complete and exhaustive study of it you 
will see us asking not for a meager million and a half dollars, 
but it will be for $5,000,000 to take care of the education of the 
youth of the District. 7 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? I 
ask that the gentleman be granted an additional minute. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I want some real information. 
On page 80, line 20, there is an appropriation of $17,000 for the 
Harrison school for tubercular children. Do you physically ex- 
amine these children to ascertain whether they are afflicted with 
tuberculosis, or how do you reach the conclusion that they are 
tubercular children? I ask this in all good faith. I am in favor 
of the amendment, but I want some information along that line. 

Mr. FOCHT. It would be a crime to place the child in a 
tubercular institution where there are other tubercular children 
who have not been examined and a diagnosis pronounced as to 
its tubercular condition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi, 
my question, 


But that is not an answer to 











1921. 





Mr. FOCHT. Undoubtedly I say yes; that answers it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is that the way you learn 
whether they are tubercular? 

Mr. FOCHT. Undoubtedly, by proper physical examination 
by a person competent to make a proper diagnosis of the facis. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. How many tubercular chil- 
dren are there in the District of Columbia in schools? 

Mr. FOCHT. I presume a great many more than anybody 
knows about. I have not examined them at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Well, I take it that the gentle- 
man does not know very much about the situation. 

Mr. FOCHT. Youtakeit. You can have your opinion. ButI 
refuse to be kidded any further, and I will go on with my re- 
marks, and I decline to be interrupted by a gentleman who says 
I know nothing about it. The gentleman can take the floor 
after awhile and tell how wise he is, and I will impart what 
little information I have right now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I am in favor of it. 

Mr. FOCHT, Ali right. The gentleman is a fine fellow, and 
I thank him for the information, and I hope the House will be 
illuminated, enlightened, and instructed by the gentleman, but 
I want to say just as far as we have gone we find the service 
here woefully deficient, and that is the reason I am for this 
bill and why every other Member of the House should be for it, 
but I give warning that this is a very small item in comparison 
with what the necessities call for and what we will ask in the 
course of our further investigation when we come to lay before 
the House a complete canvass and survey of the school situation 
of the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it was stated a few moments ago that a’ matter of this impor- 
tance should have 
it should not come as an amendment from the Senate for action 
by the House without full investigation. For the information 
of the House I desire to state as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations whose duty it is to make appropriations for 
the public-school buildings in the District of Columbia that we 
have investigated this matter for the past three or four years, 
during which period we had insistent demands for more appro- 
priations and for more buildings. 

We have postponed from year to year a proper response to 
those demands upon the theory that the cost of material and 
construction would go down, and that we could have it done a 
great deal cheaper perhaps next year than this year. That is 
one reason why we did not bring in a greater appropriation for 
school buildings—at least it influenced my vote. I will state to 
the House, if human testimony can be relied upon, these build- 
ings are absolutely essential for the accommodation of the chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia. And I state to you that since 
the Government has assumed the province of educating the 
youth of the District it is its duty to furnish ample school- 
houses and teachers so that it can discharge the sacred duty 
efficiently and effectively. 

Mr. LOWREY. May I ask the gentleman a question? I want 
to know about those buildings. It says, I believe, in the appro- 
priation bill, that there are two 8-room buildings, each $140,- 
000. It seems to me that is an unreasonable appropriation for 
a building of that size. What is the reason for that cost? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am not a material man nor a carpenter, 
but I know that is about what they cost, and what the others 
have been costing, and that is cheaper than it has been in the 
past, considerably. They have been costing $186,000. 

Mr. LOWREY. And they have been planned by architects? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, sir; and erected on competitive bids. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to demand gq division 
of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan demands a 
division of the question. The question is on receding from dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer a preferential 
motion, that the House concur in the Senate amendment with 
the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, CRAMTON moves to concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment as follows: Page 81, line 15, after the word “ fund,” insert : 
“Provided, That obligations shall not be entered into under these ap- 
propriations for ‘public schools, buildings, and grounds in excess of 
such amount that the share of the appropriations for the District for 


1922 to be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia can 
be paid out of such revenues for the year 1922,’” 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of that amend- 
ment I want to say that as I understand the purpose of the 
chairman of the committee, and what is likely to be the action 
of the House, it will be provided that 60 per cent of the cost of 
these buildings and grounds shall be paid from the revenues of 
the District and 40 from the Féderal Treasury. That applies 
generally to the expenditures in the Disirict. Now, the ex- 
penditures of the District necessarily should not be in any 
year an amount so large that the revenues will not take care 
of that 60 per cent. The revenues of the District are by law 
limited to a 2 per cent tax rate. So that when they have spent ail 
their 60 per cent share, all they can raise under their 2 per cent 
maximum tax, then they are up against‘it. Now, the amount 
here, a million and a half dollars, added to the other appro- 
priations for District purposes for the coming year, will pro- 
duce 4 total so large, in my opinion, that there will be a deficit 
of two or three hundred thousand dollars chargeable to the Dis- 
trict. It is my understanding that it is the hope of the District 
that they will take that two or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, that should be paid by the District, from the Federal 
Treasury on the theory that the District has a surplus, as they 
call it, in that Treasury. Now, that alleged surplus amounts 
to about $4,000,000. The question of whether or not they have 
that surplus there belonging to them is one that is debatable. 
It is denied by many Members of Congress, and before you pro- 
ceed to establish the policy of turning that alleged surplus of 
$4,000,000 over to them we ought to have the matter up here in 
a proper way and thrash it out on its merits, and not have it 
come as a tail to a public-school kite like this. 

The only effect of the amendment I have offered is to provide 
that the District will go on spending under their appropriation 
until they have used up all their revenues, and then they will 
stop. If Iam wrong, if the amount that this school program adds 
is not so great as to exceed their revenues, then the amendment 
will have no effect whatever, but if I am right it safeguards the 
Treasury against any raid of two or three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars out of an alleged surplus. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, they can not begin to use this 
money for a year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. A good deal of it can not be used during the 
year, but, as I understand, when it finally is used it will be taken 
out of the 1922 revenue. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe they will use any of it for a 
year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But when it is used it will come out of the 
1922 revenues. This is simply a precaution, and I do not think 
anybody will object to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a very wise precaution. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the yentleman yield? If I understand the 
gentleman, without dipping into this surplus at all the appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year, together with this appropria- 
tion, will not exceed the anticipated revenues of the District 
by more than $200,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was the estimate of one of the gentle- 
men in the District government, and I think was the mest hope- 
ful possible. My own guess would be that it would run four or 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. GOOD. That might seriously, then, just stop what you 
intend to do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the other hand, through their desire to 
extend the school system with the appropriation given there, it 
is an encouragement to economize in other branches of the Dis- 
trict government and use that money for school purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. You cut pretty deep on your other branches. 
You take your street cleaning and sewer appropriations, and you 
will find that you have cut pretty substantially. While I hope 
there will be saving, yet I do not think the gentleman looks for 
any substantial saving anywhere along the line, does he? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There will be a few places where they will 
save. 

Mr. GOOD. There are certain places where they ought not 
to save. They ought not to neglect the sewers, so as to bring 
about an unhealthy condition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Probably the best estimate is the hope ex- 
pressed by Col. Kutz, of $200,000 or $300,000. I think he 
stated the amount at $300,000, and the District’s share is 60 
per cent of that, so that around $200,000 was his expectation. 
I hope the gentleman will have no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan a question. This amendment, as I understand it, 
contemplates the payment of this additional sum out of the 
revenues for 1921? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The limit of taxation is 2 per cent. 
They have never gotten up to the 2 per cent yet. If they do 
not want to have a deficiency, let them raise the taxation to 
the 2 per cent, and then they will have lots of money. 

Mr. GOOD. Have they any authority to levy a tax in excess 
of 2 per cent? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They have not. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They have never come anywhere 
near it yet. 

Mr. GOOD. If I understand the gentleman from Michigan, 
if they levy a tax of 2 per cent, as they are authorized to do, 
then it is estimated that with this appropriation there will be 
a deficit in the District funds of about $200,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is it. If there is not—— 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Minnesota shakes his head. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not think that will be the 
case with the present scale of taxes, They have not gotten up 
to it yet. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I took up the matter this morning with the 
engineer commissioner of the District, and with that maximum 
they run the danger of this deficit of $200,000. -What I want 
to prevent is the setting of this precedent. If you once estab- 
lish the precedent that they can get a piece of money out of the 
Treasury on the theory that they have a $4,000,000 surplus, you 
might as well say good-by to that four million. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 


The 
quest? 


SPEAKER. 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. 
from 
amendment. 


tleman 


Michigan [Mr. 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 


The question is on the motion of the gen- 
CRAMTON] to concur 


with an 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
The SPEAKER. 


division. 


A division, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from Michigan asks for a 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 57. 


So the motion was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 


The question is on concurring in the Senate 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
The SPEAKER. 


A division, Mr. Speaker. 
A division is demanded. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 6. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


of order that there is no quorum present. 


no quorum present. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
Evidently there is 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 


Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 


eall the roll. 


As many as are in favor of concurring in the 


amendment will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; 

those opposed will answer “ nay.” 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 276, nays 31, 

answered “ present ” 4, not voting 120, as follows: 

YEAS—276. 


Ackerman 
Ande. von 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
SZankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 


Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 

Sond 
Bowling 
Brennan 
sriggs 
3rinson 
Brooks, Il. 
Brooks, Pa. 


Brown, Tenn, 


Buchanan 

Bulwinkle 
3urroughs 

Burtness 


Burton 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Carew 

Carter 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Clouse 
Cockran 

Codd 

Colton 
Connally, Tex, 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coughlin 
Cullen 

Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deal 


Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elston 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Favrot 
Fenn 

Fess 

Fish 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 
Focht 
Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gensman 


Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Good 
Gorman 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hickey 
Hicks 
Himes 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Humphreys 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
James, Mich, 
James, Va. 
Johnson, Ky, 
Jones, Pa, 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Keller 


Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 


Kline, Pa. 
Knight 
peeteon 
opp 
Kraus 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 
London 
Luce 
Lafkin 
Luhring 
Lyon 
McArthur 
MeCormick 
McFadden 


Almon 
Bell 
Blanton 
ox 
Chalmers 
Collins 
Cramton 
Crisp 


Clark, Fla. 


Ansorge 
Bacharach 
Blakeney 
Bowers 
Brand 
Britten 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Cantrill 


Chandler, Okla. 


Classon 
Cole 
Copley 
Crowther 
Doughton 
Drane 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Echols 
Evans 
Fairfield 
Fields 
Fordney 
Free 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gahn 
Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
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McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mapes 
Martin 

Mead 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Milispaugh 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill, 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn, 
Nolan 
Norton 

O’ Connor 
Oldfield 

Olpp 
Osborne 
Padgett 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 


Patterson, Mo, 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Pou 
Pringey 
Radcliffe 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Reber 
Reece 
Rhodes 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 

Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Slemp 
Smith 


NAYS—31. 


Fulmer 
Goldsborough 
Hill 

Hoch 
Huddleston 
Jones, Tex, 
Lankford 
Layton 


ANSWERED “ PRESEN'T ’—4. 


Collier 


Lee, Ga, 
Lowrey 
Oliver 


Ricketts 
Riordan 


Johnson, Miss, 


NOT VOTING—120. 


Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Hadley 
Hersey 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jefferis 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kendall 

Kiess 
Kindred 

King 

Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 
Longworth 
McClintic 
McKenzie 


Michaelson 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 


Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
Ogden 
Overstreet 
Paige 


Patterson, N. J. 


Peters 
Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, Ala, 
Rainey, Ill. 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riddick 
Rucker 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Scott, Mich, 


McLaughlin, Nebr.Sea 


Mann 
Mansfield 
Mason 


rs 
Shelton 
Sisson 
Smithwick 
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——— 


Speaks 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Stoll 

Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Swing 

Tague 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 

Ten Byck 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Underhill 
Upshaw 


Walters 
Ward, N.C. 
Weaver 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zihiman 


Steagall 
Strong, Kans. 
Swank 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tyson 

White, Kans. 


McDuffie 


Snell 
Snyder 
Spreul 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Treadway 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Waish 
Ward, N. 
Wason 
Watson 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Me, 
Williams 


So the motion to concur in the Senate amendment was 


agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice— 
Mr. Treapway with Mr. Coriier. 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. McDurrrm. 


Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. Criark of Florida. 


Mr. Evans with Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi. 


Mr. Snyver with Mr. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. GrawAm of Illinois with Mr, HupsprrH. 


Mr. BLAKENEY with Mr. McCrrnric. 
Mr. Reavis with Mr. Srsson. 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr, Kircy1n, 
Mr. Funk with Mr. Srars. 
Mr. Wooprurr with Mr. O’Brien, 


Mr. CHanpter of Oklahoma with Mr. DRANE. 


Mr. Hustep with Mr. RAtney of Alabama. 
Mr. SHELTON with Mr, MontTacvur. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. CANTRILL. 


Mr. BacwaracH with Mr. RAINEey 


Mr. Futter with Mr, DoveHTon. 
Mr. Varie with Mr. Titian. 
Mr. Taytor of Tennessee with Mr, WISE. 


of Illinois. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Reep of West Virginia with Mr. Brann, 
PAIGE with Mr. K1InpDReEb. 
Dyer with Mr. MANSFLELD, 
PETERS with Mr. VINSON. : 
GraHwam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Free with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 
IRELAND with Mr, Fre cps. 
WALSH with Mr. OVERSTREET. 
WiLtIAmMs with Mr, Taytor of Arkansas, 
WHEELER with Mr. SMITHWICK. 
Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. RUCKER. 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr, TREADWAY, vote? 
The SPEAKER. He did not vote. 
Mr. COLLIER. I am paired with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. If I were not, I would vote “yea.” I vote “ present.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKDR. The Clerk will repert the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as foHlows: 


Amendment numbered ‘89: Page 81, after line 15, insert: 


‘* FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

“For the purchase of a site for a branch of the free Public Library in 
the southeastern section of the District of Columbia, $10,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, and authority is hereby conferred 
upon the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to accept from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York not less than $50,900 for purpose 
of erecting a suitable branch library building on such a site, subject 
to the approval .of said commissioners and the board of ene trustees. 
Authority is hereby conferred upon a commission to consist of the 
Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, the president of 
the board of library trustees, and the chairman of the committee on 
branch libraries of the library trustees to supervise the erection of said 
branch library building, $10,000.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa offers a motion, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Geop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows’: In line 15 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the comma and “'$10;000.” 


Mr. GOOD. This item appears twice in the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion ‘te concur 
in the Senate amendment with the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKHR. The ‘Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 92: Page 83, after line 13, insert: 
“ INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD, 


“The duties and powers conferred upon the Interdepartmental 5o- 
cial Hygiene Board by chapter 15 of the — appropriation act ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, with respect to the expenditure of the appropria- 
tions made therein are extended and maie ‘applicable to the appro- 
priations for similar punpeses made in this act. - 

“For expenses of the board, including personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, books of reference and periodicals, printing 
and binding, traveling, and other necessary expenses, fiscal year 1922, 

25,000. 

’ “or assisting the States in protecting the military and naval forces 
of the United States against venereal diseases, fiscal year 1922, 
$200,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended in 
assisting veformatories, detention homes, hospitals, or other similar 
institutions in the maintenance of venereally infected persons. 

“For allotment to the various States for the prevention, treatment, 
and control of -venereal diseases, fiscal year 1922, $200,000: Provided, 
That the sum of $5,000 shall be first allotted from this appropriation 
to each State that satisfies the conditions and regulations governing 
this appropriation, and the remainder of ‘this appropriation shall ‘then 
be allotted to each ‘State in the proportion which its population bears 
to the population of the continental United States, exclusive of Alaska 
and the Canal Zone, in conformity with the conditions and regula- 
tions governing such allotments. 7 

“In all, Interdepartmental ‘Social ‘Hygiene Board, ‘$425,000.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa offers a motion, 
which ‘the Clerk ‘will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Goop moves that ‘the House recede from its disagreement to ‘the 
amendment of the Senate No. 92, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 


“ INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD. 


“The duties and powers conferred upon the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board by chapter 15 of the Army appropriation act approved 
July 9, 1918, with respect to the expenditure of the appropriations 
made therein are extended and made applicable to the appropriations 
for similar ‘purposes ‘made in this act. 

“For .expenses of the board, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, books of reference and periodicals, 
printing and binding, traveling, and other necessary expenses, fiscal 
year 1922, $25,000. 1 i: 

“For assisting the States in protecting the military and naval 
forces of the United States against venereal diseases, fiscdl year 1922, 
$200,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended in 
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assisting reformatories, detention homes, hospitals, or other similar 
institutions in the maintenance of venereally infected persons. 

“In all, Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, $225,000.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
of order against the motion. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think it is subject to a point of order, 
I carry exactly the same language that is earried in.the Senate 
amendment, but strike out a portion of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not sure that it is sub- 
ject to a point ef order. I have reserved it as a matter of 
precaution, in order to ask the gentleman a question. There is 
a provision that says something about extending the powers of 
this board to certain appropriations carried in this act. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the exact language carried in the Senate 
amendment. I do not change that by the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t.” The only change in ‘the Senate amend- 
ment is the striking out of the lines from 7 to 16, inclusive, 
and then substituting $225,000 for $425,000, in line 18. The 
rest of the amendment is just the same. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will withdraw the reserva- 
tion .ef the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am not exactly clear in my own 
mind what is the duty of Congress with regard to the enlisted 
forces of the United States in giving them some protection in 
place of that which they now have, so far as prevention of 
venereal diseases is concerned. This year there is appro- 
priated for this purpose $1,015,000, to protect from these dread 
diseases the young men who are enlisted in the military serv- 
ices of the United States. This amount is spent in connection 
with the local authorities where there are camps and large 
numbers of young men in the military service, and it is the plan 
so far as possible to segregate these young men from the prosti- 
tutes who are in the ‘habit of visiting these places. The laws 
in most of the States are rather lax, :and the:execution of ‘these 
laws has ‘been still more lax. Under the Chamberlain-Kahn 
Act provision was made for some Federal protection for these 
men. Now, as I have stated, they have this year over $1,000,000 
for this purpose. « think it was the intention of the framers 
of that act that as we-got away from the war we should gradu- 
ally have the local authorities take charge of this service en- 
tirely. Next year I do not believe we should be called upon 
for any appropriation for this service, and the amendment 
which I have offered cuts the amount down to $250,0@0, and 
the thought has been that with this .appropriation the State 
and local authorities hereafter will be compelled to take care 
of this regulation themselves. The only question is whether 
or not Congress ought at .onee ‘to stop enforcing the laws :and 
regulations, and stop assisting ‘the military authorities and the 
lecal authorities to bring about better health conditions in this 
regard. I am frank ‘to say that I am guided very largely ‘by 
the ‘very best medical authorities in the United States, men 
like the professors from Johns Hopkins who have this matter 
in charge, who say ‘that this is absolutely essential, -and that 
they ‘think by conducting this work for :another year the local 
authorities will ‘be able to cope with the situation. They do 
not think they are able to cope with it unassisted now. ‘Per- 
sonally I would prefer not to make the motion for this amount, 
but I have been persuaded by these medical authorities who 
have come to me that it is for the best interests of the young 
men who are taken from their homes and who are away from 
parental control and authority that they have whatever protec- 
tion we can throw about them iin this regard. 

Therefore, following the unanimous request of the medical 
authorities I have reported this amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will ithe gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Within the :past two or three weeks I was 
talking with one of the menibers of ‘the board and he expressed 
his :personal opinion that the board ought to be abolished and 
this work turned back to the military and naval authorities in 
eonnection with the local authority. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman says one member of the board? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr.-GOOD. Which member of the board? 

Mr. PADGETT. 1 will not give his name. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman ought to give his name, 
because the board sent up a united request, and nobedy ought 
to be on the board who will do that sort of thing—ask the Ap- 
propriations Committee to report out an appropriation which 
he does not believe in. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Iowa says 
“united request” from the board. I would like to know when 
the request was made. 

Mr. GOOD, They have made the request for the apprepri- 
ation. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. When was it made? Not when 
we were conducting the hearings on the deficiency bill. This is 
the first information that I have had that the board ever made 
any request on this bill, 

Mr. GOOD. My understanding is that there was a formal 
estimate, but I may be mistaken about that. 

Mr. PADGETT, This gentleman expressed the opinion that 
this legislation authorizing the board being a strictly war meas- 
ure, and peace now prevailing, it had served its purpose and 
that the work was largely a duplication of other work. 

Mr, GOOD. I will say that some members of the board have 
spoken to me about it, but I do not remember which ones. If 
the board does not want it, I do not want to ask for it. I will 
now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] five 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the 
House are familiar with the legislation and the reasons which 
brought about its enactment. During the war when we were 
mobilizing somethjng like 4,000,000 boys in the land, placing 
them in various camps and cantonments over the country where 
they were exposed to all sorts of temptations, Congress very 
properly thought an appropriation should be made to afford 
them protection. So, without a dissenting voice, so far as I 
know, we passed an act creating the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board. That act was intended to be limited, as I 
think, in the opinion of practically every Member who voted for 
it, to the period of the war and gave authority for appropria- 
tions to be made to assist the States in controlling venereul 
diseases for the protection of our soldiers in the Army and 
also the Marine Corps and the Navy. In addition to that it 
gave authority for appropriations to be made to the States 
for assisting in the general work of controlling venereal dis- 
eases, also for appropriations to be made in order to assist col- 
leges and universities to carry on that sort of work. 

A year and a half ago the proposition came before the House, 
and on a point of order which was made at that time it was 
held that the law, so far as appropriations made in behalf of 
States, colleges, and universities, had expired by limitation. 
Therefore we have no law, in my judgment, to-day which will 
authorize the appropriation to assist a State in this general 
work or to render assistance to colleges and universities in do- 
ing this sort of work. 

The gentleman from Iowa has proposed an amendment which 
earries $25,000 on its face for the office in Washington, and 
$200,000 to be expended in assisting the States in controlling 
venereal diseases for the protection of soldiers and seamen in 
the Navy. As far as I am concerned, if I had to take one 
amendment or the other, I would infinitely prefer the Senate 
amendment, although it is not authorized by law. Why? Be- 
cause, as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PApGetr], my col- 
league, pointed out a while ago, this is a duplication of work, a 
duplication of service, and if you are going to appropriate 
money out of the Treasury, appropriate it for all the States, 

Everyone knows that the Army appropriation bill carries a 
considerable sum—I do not recall how much—for this very 
work to be performed among the soldiers. The naval appro- 
priation bill carried several hundred thousand dollars for the 
same purpose with reference to the seamen in the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to ask if it is not a fact that a 
great deal of credit is claimed by this organization for the 
eare of soldiers and seamen and marines during the war 
period when it is not due to the organization at all, but due to 
the officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps who 
enforced discipline in the various branches of the Military 
Establishment for the protection of these young men? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am satisfied that a great deal 
of the credit is due to the officers of the Army and the Marine 
Corps and in the Navy for enforcing discipline, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois says. 

Mr. LAYTON. If the department of the Federal Government 


looks after such things, why should we not have a dental | 


bureau to look after the teeth? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If this is going to be the policy, 
then there will be some reason for that. 

Mr. LAYTON. In other words, we will go on and not stop. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. Now, in addition to the 
fact that you have now a very large appropriation for the 
Army for this very work, and a large appropriation in the 
naval bill for the naval and marine forces—— 

Mr. GOOD. Not to do this work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. For the treatment of soldiers and 
sailors and which may be applied to this work. This is a 
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disease. I think clearly under the appropriation surgeons have 
the right to use it for this purpose, and it is so used, as I am 
informed. In addition, you have a division of the Public 
Health Service devoted solely to the study and prevention of 
venereal diseases which carries an appropriation of $200,000. 
So I repeat that this is a duplication of the service. You are 
here seeking to duplicate work and service which will be per- 
formed under other departments of the Government. I repeat 
that I would infinitely prefer to accept the Senate amendment 
than to accept the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. The gentleman from Iowa referred to the appropriation 
of last year, and said it carried a million and fifteen thousand 
dollars for the Interdepartmental Hygiene Board, That is true; 
but how was it divided? We only appropriated $150,000 for 
this specific purpose. 

At that time we had a much larger Army than we are going 
to have next year; we had a much larger Navy than we are 
going to have next year, because we all know that the Army is 
going to be materially cut down and the Navy materially re- 
duced. Yet last year in the face of the fact that we had an 
Army much larger and a Navy much larger than we will have 
next year, we carried only $150,000 for this specific purpose, 
while the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa pro- 
poses $200,000 for the same purpose. There has not been, so 
far as I know as a member of the subcommittee having charge 
of the deficiency appropriation bill, a single request made by 
this interdepartmental board for an appropriation in this bili 
for this purpose, in so far as the House committee is concerned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield me five minutes more? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Therefore it was not considered 
by the Appropriation Committee of the House and did not come 
before the House. Here are the Senate hearings upon this bill. 
There was not a single person who appeared before the Senate 
committee advocating this. There was not a single line of 
testimony taken upon this particular amendment. There is not, 
so far as the record shows, a single request submitted by the 
interdepartmental board that an appropriation be made for this 
purpose. When this bill was under consideration in the Senate, 
you will find that not one single Senator had one single word te 
say either for or against the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. But the Senate never discusses any amendment. 
That is true of all amendments. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true. 
a reason which satisfies my good friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. That is no argument against it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. For my part before I vote out 
of the Treasury $225,000, I want at least to have a request made 
for it by those who are to have charge of the funds, and I want 
some testimony before the committee showing how it is going 


That may be 


to be used. 


Mr. GOOD. There is a request. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. When did it come? 

Mr. GOOD. It is Senate Document No. 28. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It never was submitted to the 
House committee. 

Mr. GOOD. It came after the House bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, it was submitted after the 
House bill was prepared and presented to the House. I want 
to say this. I am in favor of this kind of work by the States, 
but if Congress is going to do it, let us do it in a regular and 
orderly way, let us have some legislation passed by Congress 
so that it can carefully consider and determine just how the 
money is to be expended and what kind of salaries are’ to be 
paid. Do not let us legislate $225,000 out of the Treasury of 
the United States for work that is going to be duplicated in 
other services, when we have no information as to what 
salaries are going to be paid and how it is going to be actually 
expended. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Did I understand the gentleman, who I take 
it is a real Democrat, who comes at least from a good Demo- 
cratic section of the country, to be in favor of this stuff? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I am opposed to it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Bureaucracy and paternalism, taking charge 
of the Government, of everything under God’s heaven that 
ought to be left to the people of the States. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am opposed to it, but I did say 
that I would infinitely prefer to accept the Senate amendment 
than to accept the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
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Iowa [Mr. Goop], because I believe the Senate amendment 
would carry an appropriation which would not serve to dupli- 
eate work now being performed by other departments. 

Mr. LAYTON. The trouble with me is that I do not know 
where to find a resting place. The gentleman’s side of the 
House is as bad as this side. We are all of us sliding as fast 
as a railroad express train right into socialism, sovietism, and 
everything else. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And the time has come when 
Congress must ride in the other direction, or the people are 
going to demand the reason why. 

Mr. LAYTON. I think the gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. McArruur], 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 
I consider it most meritorious legislation. During my time in 
the legislature of my own State, some 10 years ago, we passed 
the first legislation and made the first appropriation for work 
of this character, and the reeords of the War Department will 
bear me out when I tell you that among the young men from 
my State who were admitted to the Army and Navy during the 
recent war there was a smaller percentage of venereal disease 
than among the men of other States. Oregon stood at the top 
of the list. I believe this is good legislation, not only from the 
standpoint of the States but of the Nation, for the protection of 
the young manhood of the country, and I am going to support it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield me three or four minutes? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it seems to nie 
that this is a most excellent point for the House to begin to 
demonstrate its real belief in some of these economy talks that 
we have had and also some of the decentralization policies that 
we hear advocated here so often and yet so seldom see put 
into effect. There is no excuse for continuing this appropria- 
tion under present conditions. There was an excuse when we 
were raising an Army of 4,000,000 men, called speedily into the 
service from hillside and valley, with every class and character 
of our people rushed suddenly into camps, without the States 
themselves having any opportunity to do the necessary things 
to throw safeguards arcund the canrps—called into the Army 
under the draft. There was not only an excuse, but there was 
a justification in those extraordinary times for the Federal 
Government to make its appropriation for this purpose ; but now 
we have nothing but the Regular Army. The volunteer armies 
and the draft armies have all been disbanded, and we are 
back to the same conditions that prevailed for more than 100 
years, when we got along without encroaching upon, not the 
rights but the duties of the States. I think sometimes that we 
rather create a bad sentiment about these things by emphasiz- 
ine State rights themselves and not talking abeut State duties. 
This is a police proposition. This thing ought to be done under 
the police pewers of the States. We have got to go back to 
those principles sometimes. Surely some time we will have to 
try to put a step to the Federal Government undertaking te do 
everything that the States eught to do. It seems to me that this 
is a good time to begin, and I hope the House will vete down 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
and further insist upon its disagreenrent to the Senate amend- 
ment, so that it will finally go entirely out of this bill when it is 
passed. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kann]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, probably there is no disease in 
this country that is as insidious as the disease that is taken 
care of by this amendment. At the time we went into the war, 
which was referred to by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
3yRNS], the boys came from the homes and the firesides of this 
country. The States at that time had full authority to take 
care of these matters, but they had done absolutely nothing. 
Of the young men who came to the colors of their country on 
the first call, as I remember, over 25 per cent of them had 
venereal diseases, simply an awful condition to contemplate. 
As the war went on there was a material reduction in that 
respect. The men were taught how to take care of themselves, 
to go to the doctors immediately in case of difficulty. In my 
opinion this prevision in the bill is so important so far as public 
health is comcerned that there ought to be really no opposition 
to the prevision. We take care of many diseases, and even 
provide that men shail be isolated if they fall victims to those 
diseases. To my mind there is nothing more important than 
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to take care of these private diseases because they affect the 
childhood of the Nation in the years to come. They apply to 
the womanhood of the Nation, and the greatest amount of care 
that can be given the matter is none too much in looking after 
the welfare of our people in this regard. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. f will. 

Mr. PADGETT. The question is not looking after the wel- 
fare, but it is a continuation of this war instrumentality. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Army has a Medical Corps to look 
after and treat especially all of these matters for the soldiers, 
The Navy has it also 

Mr. KAHN. I understand all that. 

Mr. PADGETT. And this complex thing comes here and tries 
to cover over and do the same work that is provided for with 
ample appropriations in the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not agree with the gentleman at all. 
is not to do the same work by any means. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. The whole question is this: Shall we national- 
ize the public health? ; 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I do not think that is involved in the matter. 

Mr. LAYTON. It is an insidious influence that is creeping 
up 

Mr. KAHN. I decline to yield for a speech. 
that that has anything to do with it at all. We spend a great 
amount of money, and this Congress gladly votes a large 
amount of money to pay for diseases affecting animals and 
to pay for the eradication of insects that destroy cotton and 
other plants. And yet Members on this floor protest against 
appropriations for conservin-;; men. I for one am for the men 
first. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I only want to correct some false 
impressions existing in regard to this provision. I have no 
more interest in it than any other Member of the House. I do 
want to call attention to the fact that there is absolutely no 
conflict or duplication in the service performed by the Army and 
Navy. The statement made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
that one member of the board told him that they did not need 
the service is a serious reflection upon some member of the 
board. The members of the board are composed of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, and his name appears as voicing the 
sentiment of the board. The statement asking for $425,000: is 
signed by M. W. Ireland, Surgeon General of the Army, and he 
signs on behalf of the Secretary of War. The statement ask- 
ing for $425,000 is signed by E. R. Stitt, Surgeon General of 
the Navy, and he signed, of course, on behalf of the Secretary 
of the Navy, and if there is one of those Secretaries who has 
not enough backbone to come and say to the Congress what he 
means I would like to know what his name is. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Teanessee. 
request was signed first? 

Mr. GOOD. It is dated the 27th of May. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am speaking of the first request 
signed by the Surgeon General of the Navy to which the gentle- 
man referred. 

Mr. GOOD. That is dated March 29, 1921. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And how long was it held even 
before it was transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
transmitted to the Congress? 

Mr. GOOD. It conld not have been transmitted to the Con- 
gress until after the Congress convened. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask the gentleman the question, 
How long before it was transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury after it was signed? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will tell the gentleman; I have 
a copy. It was signed 

Mr. GOOD. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman should yield: the 
House wants the infornration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GOOD. I have already told the- gentleman it is dated 
March 29, 1921, and it was transmitted to Congress on the 27th 
day of May, 1921. It was signed from room 1030, Eighteenth 
Street and Virginia Avenue NW., by M. W. Ireland, Surgeon 
General of the Army, on April 20, 1921—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. April 30. 

Mr. GOOD. And I do not see any other date—— 


This 


I do not think 


And tell the House just when that 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But is it not a fact it was signed 
March 29, and held a month before it was sent to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and held a month before it was sent to the 
House? . 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know anything about it, except as shown. 
I do not know who held it. 

Now, then, I want to say to the gentleman that he is entirely 
mistaken in regard to there being an overlapping of activities. 
We expressly provide in the language of the bill that no part 
of this sum shall be expended in existing reformatories, dormi- 
tories, detention homes, hospitals, or other institutions. This 
is a preventive measure, as stated by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun], The Nation was shocked when it learned 
that 25 per cent of the young men in the first draft of the Army 
and Navy were suffering from venereal diseases, 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. As I now recall, it was 27 per cent. 

Mr. GOOD. I1t was a condition that shocked the moral senti- 
ment of America. While the Armty and Navy appropriations 
always carried money to take care of these men that were sick, 
it was found that it was necessary to do work which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] well says is State work. 

I agree that we are encroaching somewhat upon the duties 
of States and I trust this will be the last of it. But because 
we found this terrible condition in the young men of the 
country, and we were taking them from their homes and 
throwing them into large centers of population, Congress, it 
seems to me, wisely said, “We will start some preventive 
measures, and when lewd women visit these camps where local 
police are not adequate to take care of the situation we will 
assist in giving some protection to the young men.” ‘That is 
ail this measure is. It is not for hospitalization. It is a 
humane thing for a boy who is serving his country in the 
Army or the Navy of the United States. It did take from the 
amount that was allotted to the States, but I have stricken that 
out. And I struck it out because I found in my own State that 
out of that allotment to States the Public Health Service was 
paying the doctor, the public health official, more than was 
being paid to the governor of the State of Iowa. 

Now, we provided here only $200,000 to do this work. The 
great medical authorities of America are back of this move- 
ment. The women, through their club organizations, have 
written hundreds of letters, urging, for the sake of the boys 
that are away from home, that this protection for this year 
be carried on, so that the States can properly take care of this 
situation. I have no desire to have this amendment carried 
except I believe you must ease down on a proposition of this 
kind gradually, or else we may lose all we have accomplished 
by large appropriations during the last three years. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to recede and 
concur with an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House proceeded to divide, and the Speaker pro tempore 
announced the ayes were 113. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that no quorum is present. The House is dividing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Those opposed will still remain 
standing. [After counting.] On this vote the ayes are 1138 
and the noes are 58, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GArretr] makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. As the Chair 
recalls, every Member, almost to a man, voted, and as the vote 
disclosed that there is no quorum present, there will be an 
automatic call. 

Mr. GOOD. I beg to differ with the Chair. 
of Members did not rise at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will then count. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore proceeded to count. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry.” Is the 
Chair taking cognizance of those who are leaving the Chamber? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has authority to 
note those who are present and not voting and have their pres- 
ence noted by the Clerk, but he has no authority whatsoever to 
prevent them from withdrawing from the Chamber at this 
stage of the proceedings, 


Quite a number 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. I would like to inquire if the Speaker does 
not count those on the other side of the House who left the 
Chamber? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that that is all out of order pending the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DOWELL] has a right to make a parliamentary inquiry, and the 
Chair has recognized him for that purpose. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
point of order having been made that there is no quorum pres- 
ent, nothing can be entertained until the presence or absence of 
a quorum has been ascertained. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it has 
been the uniform practice of the House for the last 14 years, in 
the knowledge of the Chair, that during the consideration of the 
point of no quorum a parliamentary inquiry may be entertained. 

Mr. DOWELL. My inquiry is if it is not the duty of the 
Speaker to count those on the Democratic side who left the floor 
after the point of order was made? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has the right to in- 
clude in the count of a quorum those Members who were present 
at the time when the question was raised and who since have left 
the Chamber. The Chair will again count to see whether or 
not there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the fact that three senile Democrats who were dragged in here 
to vote in favor of the amendment withdrew to the couches in 
the cloakroom does not constitute a proper predicate for a 
parliamentary inquiry. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a point of order, 
and the Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and 
seventy-eight Members are present, not a quorum. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absentees. Those in favor of the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” 
and those opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 187, nays 81, 


answered ‘ present ” 3, not voting 160, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 
Beedy 
Benham 
Bird 
Bixler 
Bland, Ina 
Bianton 
Boies 
Bond 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 
srown, Tenn. 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clarke, N. Y¥. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Dale 


Almon 
Bankhead 
Begg 

Beil 


YEAS—187. 


Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
Dupré 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elston 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Favrot 
Fenn 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Free 
Frothingham 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Good 
Gormam 


Greene, Mass. 


Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hardy, Colo. 
Herrick 
Hickey 
Hicks 
Himes 
Hoch 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Hutchinson 
Jacowa 
James, Mich. 
Jones, Pa, 
Kahn 
Kelly, Pa. 
Ketcham 
King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Knutson 


Kopp 
Kraus 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lankford 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehibach 
Lineberger 
Little 
London 
Luce 
Lufkin 
McArthur 
McCormick 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn, 
Norton 
O'Connor 
Osborne 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Parrish 
Patterson, Mo. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Porter 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 


NAYS—81. 


Black 
Bland, Va. 
Bowling 
Box 


Briggs 
Buchanan 
Bullwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C. 


Raker 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reece 

Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Roach 
Robertson 
Rogers 

Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sandlin 
Schall 

Shaw 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Smith 
Speaks 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa, 
Sweet 
Swing 
Temple 

Ten Byck 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Underhill 
Vare 

Vestal 

Voigt 

Volk 
Walters 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 


Byrns, Tenn. 
Cable 
Chalmers 
Connally, Tex. 
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Crisp 

Curry 

Davis, Tenn, 
Deal 
Dominick 

Doughton 

Drewry 

Driver 

Dunbar 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fulmer 

Garner 

Garrett, Tenn, 

Garrett, Tex. 

Goldsborough 
rriffin 


Clark, Fla, 


Bacharach 
Blakeney 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brinson 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cannon 
Cantrill 

Carter 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clouse 

Codd 

Cole 

Cooper, Ohio 
Crowther 
Drane 

Dunn 

Dyer 

Echols 

Evans 


Freeman 
French 
Fuller 

Funk 

Gahn 
Gallivan 
Glynn 

Goody koontz 
Gould 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Hammer 
Harrison 
Hill 
Huddleston 
James, Va. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss, 
Kincheloe 
Kline, Pa. 
Larsen, Ga. 
Layton 
Logan 
Lowrey 
McKenzie 
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Mills 
Morgan 
Nolan 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Olpp 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark, 
Quin 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reber 
Ricketts 


McLaughlin, Mich,Riordan 


MacGregor 
Maloney 


Rouse 
Ryan 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—3. 


Collier 

NOT 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Iladley 
Hardy, Tex. 
Ilaugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Hersey 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jefferis 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Kreider 
Langley 
Lanham 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Linthicum 
Longworth 


Pou 


VOTING—160. 


Luhring 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
MeFadden 


Sanders, Tex. 
Smithwick 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stoll 

Swank 
Tillman 


Woods, Va. 
Wright 


Sinnott 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Snell 
Snyder 


McLaughlin, Nebr.Sproul 


McPherson 
McSwain 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mason 
Michaelson 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Mott 

Mudd 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
Ogden 
Overstreet 
Paige 
Patterson, N. J, 
Peters 
Pringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Ill. 
Reavis 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riddick 
Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rucker 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn. 
Sears 
Shelton 


Stiness 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thomas 
‘Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vinson 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wise 

Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Yates 

Young 
Zihlman 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. TREADWAY with Mr, CoLtier. 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 
Mr. McPHERSON with Mr. UrpsHaw. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. HAyben. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. HAwEs. 


Mr. 


Foster with Mr. LANHAM. 


Mr. CANNON with Mr. Froop. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. THo.as. 

Mr. MILLsPAUGH with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. THompson with Mr. Branp. 

Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. SuMNERs of Texas. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr, TaGur. 

Mr. LonewortH with Mr. GALLIvAN. 

Mr. KEenpDALL with Mr. Brinson. 

Mr. Taytor of New Jersey with Mr. McDurrir. 

Mr. Ketter with Mr. GoLpssporovuGH. 

Mr. CrowTHER with Mr. McSwatn. 

Mr. Lunrine with Mr. Harpy of Texas, 

Mr. Sprovur with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. KENNEDY with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. Taytror of Colorado. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. TREADWAy, recorded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He is not recorded. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have a pair with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, but I voted “no.” I wish to withdraw that vote 
and be recorded as “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment in disagreement, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 94: Page 85, after line 19, insert: 

et “ DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

“Passport bureaus: For salaries and expenses of maintenance of 
passport bureaus, fiscal year 1922, as follows: 

“At New York, N. Y., $20,820; 

San Francisco, Calif., $7,500; 
Chicago, Ill., $17,500; 
Seattle, Wash., $4,500; 

New Orleans? La., $7,500; 

all, $57,820.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment numbered 94. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a preferential 
motion. I move that the House recede from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment 94 and agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York, which is a preferential 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAGEE moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment numbered 94 and agree to the same. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, we already have passport bureaus 
in the city of New York and in the city of San Francisco. The 
amendment of the Senate, if adopted, will provide for addi- 
tional bureaus in Chicago, Seattle, and New Orleans. The pass- 
port bureau in New York was established about January 1, 
1916, and the one in San Francisco some time in the year 1918. 
These bureaus are self-sustaining and even more than that. 
Last year the net revenue to the Government from the passport 
bureau in New York City was $24,000 and in the city of San 
Francisco $579. These bureaus have been established for the 
accommodation of the people. Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State a passport can be issued at one of these bureaus, 
or a passport amended. When you come to consider the dis- 
tance from San Francisco to Washington, and the great con- 
venience to the people of having a passport issued there upon 
direction of the Secretary of State if the applicant shall be found 
to be entitled to a passport, you can realize the importance to 
San Francisco of having a passport bureau. I can hardly see 
what objection anyone can have to the establishment of pass- 
port bureaus in large cities in this country for the benefit and 
accommodation of the people, especially when it does not cost 
the Government a cent but is a source of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. I am against waste and extravagance, but I am also 
strongly in favor of thrift, and when the Government can not 
only accommodate the people but also obtain revenue at the 
same time, why should we not adopt a system and practice of 
that kind? 

The Secretary of State recently sent a letter to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. JAcowAy]. At my request the gentleman 
from Arkansas has consented that I may read into the Rrecorp 
this communication from the Secretary of State bearing upon 
this question. I will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 4, 1921, 
The Hon. H. M. Jacoway, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: In response to your secretary’s recent oral request for informa- 
tion relative to the desirability of securing appropriations for the con- 
tinuance of the passport bureaus at New York and San Francisco, with 
the possible establishment of additional bureaus at other important 
centers, I am now pleased to inform you that estimates for this purpose 
have been forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury for transmission 
to the Congress. 

In order that you may properly judge of the relative cost of mainte- 
nance as compared with the revenue of those bureaus, your attention is 
directed to the following tabulation, which shows the estimated number 
of applications to be taken and the cost of maintenance of each bureau. 
Perhaps the most striking feature in this connection, as you will ob- 
serve, is the fact that the fees derived from the taking of passport ap- 
plications at all of the bureaus would amount to as much as or more than 
their cost of maintenance, In other words, they may be considered as 
self-sustaining. 


| 
Number | 
of appli- | 
cations 
(at $1 
each). 


Cost. 


New York 
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The figures given for the number of applications executed at New 
York and San Francisco are based upon receipts from those offices 
during the past year. ‘The figures given for Chicago are believed to 
be accurate within one or two hundred. The figures for Seattle and 
New Orleans are estimates. When the New York office was established 
it handled only about 50 to 75 cases a day. The office now normally 
executes 150 applications per day. At the present time the number 
i inning over 200 daily. In the year following the establishment 

e agency at San Francisco the number of applications increased 
about 100 per cent. There is therefore no reason to doubt that the 
receipts from the cities in which agencies are proposed will materially 
increase above the present average receipts from those cities. 

If the bureaus now established in New York and San Francisco are 
abolished, the major portion of the fees received through those offices 
will be lost to the Government, the reason for this being that the taking 
of applications for passports would devolve to a considerable degree 
upon clerks of State courts, who retain the fees for executing applica- 
tions for passports. 

It may be remarked that no provision has been made for a bureau 
at Key West, Fla., as the Cuban legation has informed this depart- 
ment that no passports are now required for Americans entering Cuba 
from the United States. 

You are aware of the great convenience to the public afforded by 
these agencies where timely information regarding the requirements of 
foreign governments is given out by specialized officials and where it is 
possible to assemble all essential documents relating to the proof of 
nationality and the right of the applicant to possess an American pass- 
port. Confusion and the loss of time are the inevitable result of in- 
trusting such work to the clerks of courts, who are not specialized on 
the subject and from whom applications arrive at the department in 
incomplete form. 

Since the traveling public is subject to many delays, annoyances, and 
expenses incidental to the existing passport requirements, I feel that 
it is desirable to afford such facilities at home as will ameliorate rather 
than multiply the hardships in this regard. As this can be done at 
nominal expense, if net indeed without expense to the Government, I 
deem it very desirable that provision should be made therefor. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Cuaries E. Huewes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. MAGHRE. 


The time of the gentleman has 


Just one minute more. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. MAGEE. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I trust the 
House will agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield fer a question 
before he leaves the floor? 

Mr. MAGEE. I yield to the gentleman from Tllinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Am I correct in assuming that unless this 
Senate amendment is agreed to, at least in part, the existing 
passport bureaus at New York and San Francisco will be 
abolished after July 1? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes; as I understand it. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mrrrer]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
speak especially on behalf of one of the Pacific coast cities. 
Out our way we are trying mighty hard to build up a commerce 
between the United States and the Orient. We have a line of 
Shipping Board vessels leaving the city of Seattle for the 
Orient. The function of this Senate amendment is to permit 
passports to be granted in these cities. If there is anything 
that will tend to build up commerce and encourage our people 
to travel, it is this facility in aid of travel. I want to call the 
attention of Members to the fact that it will cost the Govern- 
ment nothing to give our people these facilities and enable 
us to stimulate travel between our country and the Orient. 

Mr. SMITH. If this passport office is not established at 
Seattle or San Francisco, anyone wanting to go to the Orient 
would have to make arrangements for a passport at least two 
weeks in advance of his sailing, whereas if they are established, 
he could secure his passport at either place in a few hours. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir; that is the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
cause the passports are issued in Washington. 

Mr. SMITH. They are sent to the agents of the department 
in blank, and all these officials have to do is to secure au- 
thority from Washington, by wire if necessary, and issue the 
passport. 

Mr. MILLER. 
offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. The practice is for the application to be 
made at the point of residence by an individual to the office 
now existing or through the clerk of a Federal court, and when 
they are satisfied that all the requirements are completed, the 
passports are sent here to Washington. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true ordinarily, but the passport offices 
have passports signed in | lank, and ail the officer has te do. is 
to issue them, after authority is granted from Washington. 

Mr. MILLER. And under the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois the fees would go to the clerk of the United States 
court instead of to the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. The letter that was read in response to the 
inquiry of the Secretary to Mr. JAcowAy shows that the revenue 


They are filled out right in these passport 





He would not save anything anyway be- | 
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would go to the clerk of the State court and the State court 
clerk has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raxrr]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when 
this matter was up before [ submitted a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State relating to this matter, and a point of order was 
made that the amendment now under consideration could not 
then be considered. Since that time the Senate has placed it 
on the bill, and it is before us now for determination. This is 
necessary, and it is no expense to the Government. It is a great 
convenience to the traveling public, the commercial men. The 
traveling public and commercial men ought to be considered. 
I trust that the House will see its way clear to recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate and concur in the 
Senate amendment, so that these people, wherever located—in 
New Orleans, Chicago, Seattle, New York, or San Francisco— 
may have an opportunity at the earliest date possible to receive 
their passports so that they may go to the foreign countries to 
do business or on pleasure, as they may see fit. [Applause.]} 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, Noran]. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, the passport office at San Fran- 
cisco within the last three years has taken care of 10,000 applica- 
tions for passports. The passport office is located at the Federal 
building. Only a few clerks are required to take care of this 
work, and it has been a great convenience to the traveling public, 
not alone to the business men who may want to get passports for 
passage to the Orient and Central and South America but for 
travelers for pleasure to these countries. This is a matter of 
great importance to the people of the Pacific coast, who are 
3,000 miles away from Washington. With all due regard to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MaAppren], I will say that the 
passports are granted by the office at San Francisco upon tele: 
graphic orders from Washington and they have full power te 
visé the passports. In addition, it saves a lot of correspondence 
between the people on the Pacific coast and Washington. The 
clerical end of the passport work is taken care of by men in 
charge there. Everyone who wants to leave the country for 
foreign lands is not acquainted with the passport regulations, 
but they can go to the passport office in the customhouse at San 
Francisco and find out what they have to do. This is an 
econonical proposition. It not only brings revenue into the 
Treasury but is a great convenience, and we ought at least to 
give some consideration to the matter of service. There is not 
a department of the Government but what was created for serv- 
ice to the public, whether it is the Post Office Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, or any 
other executive department. They are created for service. 
When you establish the passport office at San Francisco or 
Seattle or New York, it will render a great service to the busi- 
ness interests of the country and to the people who are going 
to travel abroad, and I hope the motion of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MAGrE] will be accepted by the House. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Britten]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, there probably is not a Mem- 


| ber of the House who does not from time to time get tele- 


grams from his traveling constituencies requesting immediate 
action on passports. I had one sent this morning. It was 
impossible for Chicago to jssue the passport, and so the passport 
had to be issued in Washington. It has to be sent to the cus- 
tomhouse in New York because of the inability of Chicago to 
issue a passport. The motion of the gentleman from New York 
is consistent with economy in the service, is consistent with 
efficiency in the service, and ought to be adopted by the House. 
The traveling public is entitled to it and the State Department 
desires it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentile- 
man from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take the time of 
the House, for it seems to me that this is a simple proposition 
to have these passport offices established for the convenience of 
the public. If we want something to serve the public, let us 
adopt this amendment, and I hope the House will adopt it. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Dupri]. 

Mr. DUPR*. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I can better 
sustain the motion of the gentleman from New York than to 
read portions of a letter from the Secretary of State to the 
junior Senator from California |Mr. SHorremcr]. It is very 
much along the lines of the letter of my colleague [Mr. O’Con- 
nor], who when the deficiency bill was up before the House 
offered a similar amendment which was ruled out on\a point of 
order, because of the perennial desire of gentlemen to make 
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points of order that a thing is not authorized. Here is what 
the Secretary says: 

If the bureaus now established in New York and San Francisco are 
abolished, the mater portion of the fees received through those offices 
will be lost to the Government, the reason for this being that the 
taking of applications for passports would devolve to a considerable 


degree upon clerks of State courts, who retain the fees for executing 
applications for passports. 

It_ may be remarked that no provision has been made for a bureau 
at Key West, Fla., as the Cuban Legation has informed this depart- 
ment that no passports are now required for Americans entering Cuba 
from the United States. 


You are aware of the great convenience to the public afforded by 
these agencies where timely information regarding the requirements of 
foreign Governments is given out by specialized officials, and where it 
is possible to assemble all essential documents relating to the proof 
of nationality and the right of the applicant to possess an American 
passport. Confusion and the loss of time are the inevitable results of 
intrusting such work to the clerks of courts, who are not specialized 
on the subject and from whom applications arrive at the department 
in incomplete form, 

Since the traveling pemiie is subject to many delays, annoyances, 
and expenses incidental to the existing passport requirements, I feel 
that it is desirable to afford such facilities at home as will ameliorate 
rather than multiply the hardships in this regard. As this can be done 
at nominal expense, if not, indeed, without expense to the Government, 
I deem it very desirable that provision should be made therefor. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, CHARLES E. Hueurs. 

That ought to be conclusive to those who want to aid the 
traveling and commercial public in getting relief from the vexa- 
tious delays in getting passports, frequently required, on very 
short notice. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, while I have made the motion that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment, I realize that there is a very earnest demand upon 
the part of Members that this service be continued. It is asked 
for by the State Department, and it is estimated it will not cost 
the Government anything, because it is paid by those who make 
application. I have no desire to oppose the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield some 
time to me? 

Mr. GOOD. Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa con- 
verted me on the proposition, and I am still with him if all of 
the balance of the House is against him. I think that issuing 
passports is a safeguard that we should retain in the Secretary 
of State’s office here in Washington. It should have the final 
say as to whether or not a passport should be issued. If we had 
had the proper safeguards thrown about the issuing of pass- 
ports, we would not have had the infamous international draft 
dodger, Bergdoll, getting out of this country into Germany. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I have not the time. I want to say 
that we can not throw too many safeguards around the issu- 
ance of passports. It is said as an excuse for this measure 
that the Federal clerks in our States will get these fees. I 
would just as soon have the Federal clerk in my district 
continue to get his $1 fee for each application for a passport 
which he receives as this other officer that we are to create, 
who is to receive a salary that will take up all of the fee. 
What is the difference? You may as well pay it as a fee to the 
Federal clerk in our own State as to pay it as a salary to 
somebody. else in some cther State. I am in favor of the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, that we refuse to concur 
in the Senate amendment, and I am standing here with him 
if all others desert him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York to recede and concur. : 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 163, noes 9. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and two Members are present, 
not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from New 
York to recede and concur. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 260, nays 13, 
answered “ present’ 1, not voting 157, as follows: 

YEAS—260. 
Atkeson 


Bankhead 
Barbour 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Andrews 


Ansorge 
Arentz 
Aswell 


Barkley 
Beck 
Beedy 


Begg 

Bell 
Benham 
Bird 

Bixler 

Black 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 

Bond 
Bowling 
Box 
Brennan 
Briggs 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Burton 
3utler 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Cable 

Carew 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clarke, N. Y, 
Clouse 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coughlin 
Crisp 

Cullen 
Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn, 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Edmonds 


Fairchild 
Favrot 


Anderson 
Blanton 
Burroughs 
Connally, Tex. 


Anthony 
Appleby 
Bacharach 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brinson 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Byrnes, 8. C. 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole . 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Crowther 
Denison 
Drane 

Dunn 

Dyer 

Echols 
Evans 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Fess 

Fields 

Flood 
Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 
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Fitzgerald 
Focht 

Free 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
«(jreene, Mass, 
Griest 

Griffin 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Herrick 
Hickey 

Hicks 

Hill 

Himes 

Hoch 

Hogan 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
James, Mich. 
James, Va. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Keller 

Kelly, Pa. 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Kraus 

Kunz 
Lampert 
Lankford 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Layton 


Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 
Londos 
Lowrey 
Lufkin 
Luhring 
MeArthur 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McFadden 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mapes 
Martin 

Mead 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 

een 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 
Nolan 
Norton 
O'Connor 
Oldfield 
Olpp 
Osborne 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 
Patterson, Mo. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Purnell 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 


NAYS—13. 


Cramton 
Good 
Luce 


Stafford 
Tyson 
Underhill 


McLaughlin, Mich.Walters 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 
Collier 
NOT VOTING—157, 


Freeman 
French 
Fuller 

Funk 

Gahn 

Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hays 
Hersey 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Humpbreys 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jefferis 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kitchin 
Kline, N. 
Knight 
Kreider 
Langley 
Lanham 
Larsen, Ga. 


Lee, Ga. 
Longworth 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McKenzie 
McSwain 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mason 
Michaelson 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Mott 

Mudd 
Newton, Mo, 
O'Brien 
Ogden 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Paige 
Patterson, N. J. 
Peters 
Petersen 
Porter 

Pou 

Pringey 
Rainey, Ala, 
Rainey, Ill. 
Reavis 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riddick 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 


Reber 

Reece 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riordan 
Roach 
licbertson 
Robsion 

Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 

Ryan 

Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 

Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 

Shreve 

Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Steagall 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Stoll 

Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Sweet 

Swing 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tinkham 
Towner 

Vare 

Vestal 


Ward, N.C. 
y Kans, 


Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 


Wason 


Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shelton 
Sisson 
Slemp 

Snell 
Snyder 
Sproul 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
‘taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
Williams 
Wise 

Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Yates 
Zibiman 
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> motion to recede and concur was agreed to, 
Clerk announced the following pairs: 
il further notice: 
Mr. ANrwony with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr. Faust with Mr. CocKran. 
Mr. Ropennera with Mr. Rucker. 
Mr. Treapway with Mr. Corzier. 

Mr. LaNeLey with Mr. Ciark of Florida. 

Mr. STrINEss with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Tirson with Mr. UpsHaw. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr. Srepman. 

Mr. Rocrrs with Mr. OLrver. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Larsen of Georgia. 

Mr. PeRTeER with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. APPLEBY with Mr. Camppetxt of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Hawes. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. <A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading of the next Senate amendment. I desire 
to offer an amendment as a substitute, and the Senate amend- 
ment is quite long. 

Mr. BLANTON. On what point? 

Mr. GOOD. It is in reference to a tot of Treasury items. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Mr. Goop meves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate. numbered 95, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the foilowing: 

* TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


“‘Underseeretary of the Treasury, to be nominated by the President 
and appointed by him, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, who shall receive compensation at the raté of $10,000 per annum 
and shall perform such duties in the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as may be prescribed by the Secretary or by law, and under the 
provisions of section 177, Revised Statutes, in ease of the death, resig- 
nation, absence, or sickness of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall per- 
form the duties of the Secretary until a suceessor is appointed or such 
absence or sickness shall cease, fiscal year 1922, $10,000. 

“Division of Printing and Stationery: Clerks—1 $1,400, 1 $1,200, 
1 $1,000, 1 $900; multigraph ators—1 $1,200, 1 $1,000; skilled 
laborer, $840; 4 laborers, at $720 each; 2 messenger boys, at $480 
each: in all, fiscal year 1922, $11,380. 

“Division of Mail and Files: Distributing clerk, $1,400; readin 
and routing clerk, $1,400; assistant file clerk, $1,100; assistant maf 
messenger, $900; in all, fiscal year 1922, $4,800.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker—— 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 


. Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The gentleman knows that 


the Sweet bill provides for an office paying $10,000 to an | 


Assistant Secretary 

Mr. BLANTON. 
order settled. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is legislation on an appropriation bill, unauthorized by 
law; that it establishes new positions that are not authorized 
by law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the same language exactly is car- 
ried in the Senate amendment, and it is not subject to the 
point of order. It is true it is a new position, but it is germane. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa states that this 


is exactly the same language as the Senate amendment, and the | 
| Britain has an undersecretary of finance, or some position of 


Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is this a new office in addi- 
tion to that earried in the Sweet bill? 

Mr. GOOD. It has no reference to the Sweet bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
a $10,000-a-year salary? 

Mr. GOOD. I wish to state, Mr. Speaker, Iam going to yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee, and I will take 
five minutes myself, as I am trying to close the bill to-night, 
and we will try to explain the provision. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to ask this question: Is 
this the same undersecretary that is provided for in what is 
known as the McFadden bill, which proposes to abolish the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and make a new undersecretary 
in his place? 

Mr. GOOD. 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield some time to those 
who do knew; the gentleman says he does not know. 

Mr. GOOD. I have yielded to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Iowa early in the proceedings of to-day made some remarks 


I do not know. 


Just a moment until we get the point of | % 
| increase the salaries of other secretaries in the various depart- 


| Treasury. 


This is a new office carrying | 
| pay your Undersecretary of State, if I remember correctly, $7,500 
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to the effect that possibly I had changed my mind in regard 
to some positions in this bill. I wish to say to him and to the 
House that I have not changed my mind in reference to these 
various positions. I have never said some of them were not 
necessary for the year 1922. My criticism when this bill was 
before the House before, in so far as some positions were con- 
cerned, went to the effect that in the last legislative bill they 
were not taken care of, and that claims were then made that 
great economies were being effected, and there were being 
made great reductions of force, when as a matter of fact in 
this bill they are sought to be restored for the year 1922. But 
in so far as this particular position is concerned, I think I am 
entirely consistent when I enter my very earnest protest to the 
passage of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 
Now, this amendment undertakes to create a new position, an 
entirely new position, to be known as the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, who is to be paid a salary of $10,000 per annum. 
Now, if gentlemen upon the other side, by whom the people 
have been promised economy, want to start at this time on the 
practice of creating an office which pays $10,000 a year in a 
deficiency bill, why of course that is their privilege. But it is 
not in keeping with your promises to the people. 

Before you do that I want to call your attentien to the fact 
that when you create this position of an Underseeretary of 
the Treasury at $10,000 a year you will very soon, possibly to- 
morrow or next day, as soon as the pending Sweet bill comes 
to a vote, create another Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
at $10,000 a year. During and for the war Congress created 
two additional Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury. There 
were already three permanent Assistant Secretaries. Congress 
ereated the two additional Secretaries at a salary of not 
$10,000 but $5,000. Those positions expired by limitation, and 
the legislative bill which passed in February expressly failed 
to make appropriations providing for those places. But here 
we are about to create a new position, not at $5,000 but at 
$10,000 a year, and in no sense needed. 

Mr. WINGO. And I will state to the gentleman that there 
is a bill pending before the Banking and Currency Committee 
to create another Secretary of the Treasury at $10,000 a year, 
and put him on the Federal Reserve Board and give him $2,000 


| extra for that. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That adds to the story of the 
failure of the Republican majority to practice the eeconemy. 
it so eloquently preached in the campaign before the last 
election. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee know any reason why we should not increase the 
salaries of assistant secretaries in the other departments to 
$10,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no reason on earth for 
it if this amendment.is adopted. And I wish to say te the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina that if this Congress is consistent, 
when it comes to preparing the next appropriation bill it will 


ments. You can be very certain that this will be taken for a 
precedent, and you will be met by the demand that other secre- 
taries be increased from $5,000 to $10;000 a year. 

Now, gentlemen, there was a hearing on this proposition 
before the committee. The Secretary of the Treasury, for whom 
I have great admiration and respect, appeared and strenuously 
presented his claims for the need of an underseeretary ef the 
I must confess I never understood just why they 
wanted to call him “undersecretary.” Some question was 
raised. The only suggestion I heard in reply was that Great 


that sort. But what I oppose is not so mueh the name but 
the salary you are undertaking to fix for this new position, a 


| salary of $10,000—over and beyond any sum Congress has ever 


appropriated for any position of this particular kind. You only 


a year. 
year? 


Why pay the Undersecretary of the Treasury $10,000 a 
The Secretary of the Treasury now has an Assistant 


| Secretary at $5,000 and three Assistant Secretaries at $5,000 


each. You here propose an undersecretary at $10,000, and you 
will soon give him.another assistant at $10,000. 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman’s sense of fairness will 
lead him to state that by the creation of this office we will 
abolish the office of Comptroller of the Currency, so that there 


| will be no addition to the burden on the Treasury. 
I will yield to the gentleman | 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have heard it intimated that 
there was such legislation contemplated. Personally I am not 


| now inclined to favor it. 


Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has not read the bill, evidently. 
It proposes not only to abolish the comptroller but to create 
an additional number. In other words, to create three offices 
and abolish one. 
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Mr. LUCE. I am quite confident that the fairness of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas will permit me to express the prediction 
that no such conflict of authority will take place, and that the 
ultimate result of this legislation will be simply to replace the 
Comptroller of the Currency by this undersecretary without 
having any additional expense. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House 
will vote down this amendment in the interest of economy. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, it was first argued that we should 
decline to agree to this amendment because the Sweet bill 
creates an office of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. It 
must be remembered that the Sweet bill abolishes the office of 
Director of the War Risk Insurance Bureau and simply trans- 
fers the duties to a new officer. Now, it is argued that because 
a bill is now pending in some committee by which it is intended 
to create an office under the Secretary of. the Treasury we 
should decline now to pass this amendment, when the present 
Secretary of the Treasury is overburdened with activities, and 
when under the law the office of two of the Assistant Secre- 
taries will cease to exist after the Ist of July. The Secretary 
of the Treasury says he is overburdened with duties; that he 
is obliged to come to Congress now in support of the revenue 
bill; that he is obliged to do a great deal of work in connection 
with the tariff-bill. Never before in the country’s history were 
there so many duties thrown upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and all that Congress wants to do is to give him the force, 
to give him the assistance in the executive department so that 
he can do his work. 

They say that $10,000 a year’is too much, and yet when the 
other side brought before Congress a bill a few years ago 
authorizing the loaning of money to farmers you created five 
positions and gave the holders salaries of $10,000 a year. 
Under the Secretary of the Treasury the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue gets $10,000 a year, the collector of customs 
at New York gets $12,000, the Comptroller of the Currency 
gets $12,000 a year. Here you are creating a position, if you 
create the position as I think you ought to create it, to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury the help that he says he must have 
in his office in order that he may perform the great duties of 
that office, which are larger by manyfold than ever before; 
and yet it is claimed that beeause some bill is pending in some 
committee creating another position we should not now do the 
work that is necessary so that when the ist of July comes the 
Secretary of the Treasury can have the assistance that will 
assist him to perform the great duties devolved upon him. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recede and concur. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa to recede and concur. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. A division is called for. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 133, noes 76. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. 
yeas and hays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of the motion will, when 
their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will an- 
swer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 144, nays 182, 
not voting 155, as follows: 

YEAS—144. 
Frothingham 
Gensman 
Gernerd 


Good 
Gorman 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a divi- 


The gentleman from Tennessee asks for the 


King 
Kinkaid 
Kissel 
Kline, Pa. 
Kopp 


Clouse 
Calton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Coughlin 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Arentz 
Atkeson 


Maloney 
Mapes 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 
Nelson, A, P, 
Nolan 
Osborne 
Parker, N. J. 


Almon 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 

Begg 

Bell 

Bird 

Black 
Bland, Va, 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Box 

Briggs 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Carew 
Chalmers 
Cockran 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crisp 

Cullen 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deal 
Dominick 


Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brinson 
Britten 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burton 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Chandler, Okla, 
Clague 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Codd 

Cole 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Crowther 
Denison 
Drane 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Behols 
Histon 
Evans 
Fairfield 
Fess 
Fields 
Fish 
Fordney 
Foster 
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Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Perkins 
Porter 
Purnell 
Ransley 
Rhodes 
Roach 
Robertson 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Shaw 


Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Pa 


Timberlake 


NAYS—132. 


Doughton 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Driver 

Ellis 

Favrot 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 
Fulmer 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Green, Iowa 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Hoch 
Huddleston 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
James, Mich. 
James, Va. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Knutson 


Kunz 
Lampert 
Lankford 
Layton 
Lazaro 
Lee, N. Y. 
Little 
Logan 
London 
Lowrey 
McDutflie 
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Treadway 
Vare 
Vestal 
Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Winslow 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihiman 


Ricketts 
Robsion 
Rose 

Rouse 

Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Tenn, 
Smithwick 


McLaughlin, Mich.Speaks 


McSwain 

me 
urphy 

Nelson, J. M. 


Newton, Minn. ° 


Norton 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Olpp 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark 
Parrish 
Perlman 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reece 


NOT VOTING—155. 


Frear 

Free. 
Freeman 
Fuller 

Funk 

Gahn 

Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, IIL. 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hersey 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jefferis 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelly, Pa, 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Langley 
Lanham 
Larsen, Ga. 


Lee, Ga. 
Linthicum 
Longworth 
Lufkin 
Luhring 
Lyon 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McKenzie 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mason 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Milispaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Mott 

Mudd 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
O’Connor 
Ogden 
Overstreet 


aige 
Patterson, N. J. 
Peters 
Petersen 
Pou 
Pringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Ill. 
Reavis 


Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 


Steagall 
Stevenson 
Stoll 

Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash, 
Summers, Tex. 
Swank 

Ten Eyck 
Tillman 
‘Tinkham 
Tyson 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Voigt 

Ward, N.C. 
White, Kans. 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 


Riddick 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind, 
Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Snell 
Snyder 
Sproul 
Stedman 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
gue 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thomas 
Tincher 
Towner 
Vaile 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
Wise 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Yates 


So the motion to recede and concur with an amendment was 


agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs; 
Until further notice: 
Mr. SAnpers of Indiana with Mr. Mrap. 


Bacharach 
Beedy 
Benham 
Bixler 

soies 
Bond 
Brennan 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Butler 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clarke, N. Y. 


Cramton 
Curry 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Fenn 
Focht 
French 


Greene, Mass, 


‘ Griest 


Hadley 
Haugen 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hickey 
Hicks 
Hill 
Himes 
Hogan 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Jones, Pa. 
Keller 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 


Kraus 

Kreider 

Larson, Minn, 
Lawrence 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 

Luce 
McCormick 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Nebr, 
McLaughlin, Pa, 
McPherson 
MacGregor 
Madden 

Magee 


Mr. Taytor of New Jersey with Mr. Vinson. 
Mr. Towner with Mr. FIELDs. 

Mr. VaILe with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 
Mr. WaAtsH with Mr.“Larsen of Georgia. 
Mr, AnrHONY with Mr. Tacur. 

Mr. AppLEBY with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. Cannon with Mr. Ratney of Lllinois. 
Mr. DENISON with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Ecuots with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 
Mr. Wooprvurr with Mr. DRANE. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Bowzrs with Mr. STEDMAN. 

Mr, Guanprter of Oklahoma with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 











—_ 
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quorum, As many as are in favor of ordering the previous 
question will, as their names are called, vote “ yea,” those op- 
posed “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. The Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees and the Doorkeeper will close the 


















































































Mr. Lanerey with Mr. Crark of Florida. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri with Mr, HAwEs. 
Mr. SnybDEeR with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Granam of Illinois with Mr. HupsPetH. 
Mr. BLAKENEY With Mr. McCrinTIc. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. LInryrcum. 

Mr. Free with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. MiritspaucH with Mr. THoMAS. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Rrorpan. 

Mr. SHELTON with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. Harpy of Colorado with Mr. LANHAM. 
Mr. Foster with Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. Grauam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lre of Georgia, 
Mr. JouHnson of South Dakota with Mr. K1tcHIn, 
Mr. Hustep with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

Mr. Woopyakrp with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. IrerAND with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. Stsson. 

Mr. Kauw with Mr. Brinson. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Branp. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
Mr. Paice with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. Patrerson of New Jersey with Mr. Lyon. 
Mr. Reser with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 96—— 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of Senate amendment 96, as I shall offer a motion to 
recede and coneur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent te dispense with the reading of the Senate amendment, 
as he is going to offer a substitute for it. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object. F 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas objects. 
Clerk will report the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 96: Page 89, at the top of the page, insert: 

“ OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

“Tor salaries, fiscal year 1922, at annual rates of compensation as 
follows: Clerks—4 at $2,000 each, 4 at $1,800 each, 4 at $1,600 each, 
5 at $1,400 each: clerk-counters—2 at $1,400 each, 4 at $1,200 each; 
2 messengers at $840 each; in all, $37,880. 

“For compensation, in addition to that carried therefor in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1922, 
as follows: Deputy comptroller, $500; deputy comptroller, $500; chief 
clerk, $500; in all, $1,500. 

“For expenses of Federal reserve and national currency (to be re- 
imbursed by the Federal reserve and national banks): For additional 
emp'oyees during the fiscal year 1922 at annual rates of compensation 
as iollows: Clerk-counters—3 at $1,400 each, 3 at $1,200 each; 7 
counters at $1,000 each; in all, $14,800. 

“The Comptroller of the Currency may designate a national-bank 
examiner to act as chief of the examining division in his office.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur with 
an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa offers a motion, 
which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 96, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“ OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

“Por salaries, fiscal year 1922, at annual rates of compensation as 
follows: Clerks—4 at $2,000 each, 4 at $1,800 each, 4 at $1,600 each, 
5 at $1,400 each: clerk-counters—2 at $1,400 each, 4 at $1,200 each; 
2 messengers at $840 each; in all, $37,880. 

“The Comptroller of the Currency may designate a national-bank 
examiner to act as chief of the examining division in his office.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the first paragraph of my proposed 
amendment is in the Senate amendment to the bill. The third 
paragraph is included in the conference report. The second 
paragraph has to do with increases of salaries, and the substi- 
tute which I have offered does not include it. I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 135, noes 33. 

Mr. WINGO. On that vote I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Two hundred and seven Members present, not a 


The 











doors. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 189, nays 77, 
answered “ present’ 1, not voting 164, as follows: 
YEAS—189. 


Ackerman Fairchild Lee, N. Y. Ricketts 
Anderson Faust Lehlbach Roach 
Andrews Fenn Lineberge1 Robertson 
| Arentz Fish Little Robsion 
Atkeson Fitzgerald London Rogers 
| Bacharach French Longworth Rose 
Barbour Frothingham Luce Rosenbloom 
Beck Gensman Lufkin Rossdale 
Beedy Gernerd McCormick Ryan 
Begg Good McFadden Schall 
Benham Gorman McKenzie Scott, ‘Tenn, 
Bird Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich.Shaw 
Bixler Greene, Mass, McLaughlin, Nebr.Shreve 
Boies Griest McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Bond Iladley McPherson Sinclair 
Bowers Hardy, Colo. MacGregor Smith 
Brennan Haugen Madden Speaks 
Brooks, I. Hays Magee Stafford 
Brooks, Pa. Herrick Maloney Steenerson 
Brown, Tenn. Hickey Mapes Stephens 
Buchanan Hicks Merritt Strong, Kans, 
Burroughs Hill Michener Strong, Pa. 
Burtness Himes Miller Sweet 
Cable Hoch Mills Swing 
Campbell, Pa. Hogan Montoya Temple 
Chalmers Hukriede Morgan Thompson 
Chandler, N. Y. Hull Morin Tilson 
Chindblom Hutchinson Mott Timberlake 
Christopherson James, Mich, Murphy Tinkham 
Clouse Jones, Pa, Nelson, A. P. Treadway 
Connell Kearns Newton, Minn. Underhill 
Connolly, Pa, Keller Nolan Jare 
Cooper, Wis. Kelley, Mich, Norton Voigt 
Coughlin Kendall Olpp Volk 
Cramton King Osborne Walters 
Curry Kinkaid Parker, N. J. Wason 
Dale Kissel Parker, N. Y. White, Kans, 
Dallinger Kline, Pa. Patterson, Mo. White, Me. 
Darrow Knutson Perkins Williams 
Davis, Minn, Kopp Porter Williamson 
Dempsey Kraus Purnell Wilson 
Denison Kreider Radcliffe Winslow 
Dickinson Lampert Ramseyer Wurzbach 
Dowell Larson, Minn. Ransley Wyant 
Dunbar Lawrence Rebet Young 
Edmonds Lazaro Reece 
Elliott Lea, Calif. Reed, W. Va. 
Ellis Leatherwood Rhodes 
NAYS—77. 
Almon Doughton Kunz Sabath 
Barkley Drewry Lanham Sanders, Tex. 
Bell Driver Lankford Sandlin 
Black Dupré Layton Smithwick 
Bland, Va. Fisher Lee, Ga. Stevenson 
Blanton Flood Logan Stoll 
Bowling Gallivan Lowrey Summers, Wash, 
Box Garrett, Tenn. McDuttie Sumners, Tex, 
Briggs Gilbert McSwain Swank 
Bulwinkle Goldsborough Nelson, J. M. Ten Eyck 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hammer Oldfield Tyson 
Byrns, Tenn. Hardy, Tex. Oliver Upshaw 
Carew Harrison Park, Ga, Ward, N. C. 
Collier Huddleston Parks, Ark. Weaver 
Collins Jacoway Parrish Wingo _ 
Connally, Tex. James, Va. Quin Woods, Va, 
Cullen Johnson, Ky. Raker Wright 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex. Rankin 
Deal Kincheloe Rayburn 
Dominick Kindred Rouse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 
Cockran 
NOT VOTING—164. 
Ansorge Copley Graham, Ill. Larsen, Ga. 
Anthony Crisp Graham, Pa. Linthicum 
Appleby Crowther Greene, Vt. Luhring 
Aswell Drane Griffin Lyon 
Bankhead Dunn Hawes McArthur 
Blakeney Dyer Hawley McClintic 
Bland, Ind. Echols Hayden Mann 
Brand Kiston Hersey Mansfield 
Brinson Evans Houghton Martin 
Britten Fairfield Hudspeth Mason 
Browne, Wis. Favrot Humphreys Mead 
Burdick Fess Husted Michaelson 
Burke Fields Ireland Millspaugh 
Burton Focht Jefferis Mondell 
Butler | Forduey Johnson, Miss. Montague 
Campbell, Kans, Foster Johnson, 8. Dak. Moore, Ill. 
Cannon Frear Johnson, Wash. Moore, Ohio 
Cantrill Free Kahn Moore, Va. 
Carter Freeman Kelly, Pa, Moores, Ind. 
Chandler, Okla. Fuller Kennedy Mudd 
Clague Fulmer Ketcham Newton, Mo, 
Clark, Fila. Funk Kiess O’Brien 
Clarke, N. Y. Gahn Kirkpatrick O’Connor 
Classon Garner Kitchin Ogden 
Codd Garrett, Tex. Kleczka Overstreet 
Cole Glynn Kline, N. Y. Padgett 
Colton Goodykoontz Knight Paige 
Cooper, Ohio Gould Langley Patterson, N. J. 
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Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shelton 
Sinnott 

Ison 
Slemp 
Snell 
Snyder 
Sproul 


Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Pou 
Pringey 
Rainey, Ala, 
Rainey, Ill 
Reavis 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Rodenberg Steagall Vaile 
Rucker Stedman Vestal 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Burron with Mr. Haypen. 

Mr: Dyrer with Mr. Trnuwan, 

Mr. Focut with Mr. ASWELr. 

Mr. PERLMAN with Mr. Marrin. 

Mr. Butter with Mr. Garrerr of Texas. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. PApeerr. 

Mr. Stnnotr with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. RopENBERG with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. Strness with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Humpureys. 

Mr. Fosrer with Mr. Srepwan. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. 

Mr. Lvuwrine with Mr. Grrrrin. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. 

Mr. ANsorGE with Mr. Futmnmr. 

Mr. Browne of Wiseonsin with Mr. Brann. 

Mr. Branp of Indiana with Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. DoveHTon. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DHPARTMENT. 

The unencumbered balances in the appropriations for compensation of 
employees to audit the accounts and vouchers of the Postal Service in 
the fiscal years 1920 and 1921 are reappropriated and made available 
during the fiscal year 1922. And not exceeding $975 per annum may be 
expended out of the appropriation for contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses for rental of telephones in the fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede from the disagree- 
ment and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
Senate amendment 99 until we have disposed of Senate amend- 
ments 100 and 101, because if they are not agreed: to we do not 
want to concur in Senate amendment 99. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to pass over Senate amendment 99 until we dispose of 
Senate amendments 100 and 101. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chicago, Ill., Broadview Hospital: For reereation building, walks, 
and roads, water-softening apparatus, additional water supply, planting 
and improving of grounds, and for superintendence and technical serv- 
ices necessary for said work at customary rates of compensation to be 
employed within or without the District of Columbia and without: re- 
gard to civil-service rules and regulations, at a limit of cost not to 
exceed $500,000: Provided, That the expenditures for such superin- 
tendence and technical services shall not exceed 3 per cent of! the total 
amount expended hereunder: And provided further, That in carrying 
the foregoing authorization into effect the Seeretary is hereby authors 
ized, in his discretion, to enter into contracts or to employ labor and 
purchase materials in the open market, all of said work to be performed 
under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. FISH. We are appropriating here half a million dollars 
to erect a hospital 

Mr. GOOD. No; the hospital has been ereeted at a cost of 
$3,000,000, without any profit to the contractors. An audit of 
the beoks of Shank & Co, and Mr. Hines shows that the con- 
tractors have lost over $1,000,000. There is no adequate water 
supply, not a tree on the place, and the Government owns 300 
acres of land, no building for recreation for the men, no roads 
or walks or anything of that kind. It was intended by this 
amendment to provide for a water supply, as the water-supply 
system is not adequate for a hospital for a thousand men. The 
hospital is complete and cost $3,400,000, and cost the contractors 
over $4,000,060, 


Stiness 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
‘Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor,.N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tincher 
Towner 


Vinson 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Ward, N. Y. 
Watson 
Webster 
Wheeler 
Wise 
Wood: Ind. 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Yates 
Zihiman 
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Mr. FISH. The amendment as I read it ealls- for an appro- 
priation not to exceed $500,000. 

Mr. GOOD. That is for the water supphy and building for 
recreation, swimming: pool, and trees, waiks, and! so forth. 

Mr. FISH. Has this anything to-do with the ex-serviee men? 

Mr. GOOD. That is what it is for. The whole hespital will 
hold 1,000 beds for ex-serviee men. 

Mr. FISH. Why does it not come under the bill where we 
appropriated $18,060,000 te take care of these hospitals? 

Mr. GOOD. Beeause the committee found that the $18,600,000 
would be necessary to do the work in certain hespitals they had 
selected and the building of the new one in the State of the 
gentleman in New York. 

Mr. FISH. I am afraid not. Will the gentleman yield me 
three minutes to speak on this matter? 

Mr. GOOD. I will offer the amendment, and then if the 
gentleman wants to speak I will yield him three minutes. 

The Clerk read as: follows: 

Mr. Goop moves to recede from the disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment and concur in the Senate amendment with the following amend- 
ment: In lines 6, 7, and 8 of the matter inserted by the Senate amend- 
a strike out the following, words: ‘at a limit of cost not to ex- 
cee 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man. from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

Mr. FISH. My. Speaker, I. would. like to call attention to the 
facet that. we are casually appropriating a sum of $500,000 on a 
hospital that is not fully completed. That is, $500,000 for 
reereation: buildings, walks and roads, water-seftening appa- 
ratus additional to the water supply, and so forth. 

How are we going to make good. our promise of economy when 
we pass a $500,000 appropriation without a minute’s debate? 
The crux ef the present financial situation is appropriations 
and not so much the question ef taxation. It. is, these unreasen- 
able appropriations by Congress. which make the public impa- 
tient. We take up too mueh time im talking about taxation 
and ways and means of raising revenue, which is only the 
manifest. of the disease, and do not consider sufliciently the 
real disease, which is appropriations by Congress.such as this, 
appropriating lump sums. of $500,000. New, I am informed 
that this is for ex-service men, and as an ex-service man I am 
opposed to this particular amendment. I do not believe in 
using the ex-service men as a camouflage in making appropria- 
tiens in a defieieney bill when we: have provided $18,000,000 for 
permanent hospitals for ex-service men and when the deficiency 
does not: yet exist. This appropriation should come under the 
provision for $18,000,000. 

A lot of you Republicans; and especially the-new men in this 
House, came here: pledged to econamy, yet you have made no 
improvement upon the Democratic record, under this. bill, when 
you. appropriate such sums witheut. a minute’s debate. What 
are you new men who come here from doubtful districts gding 
to do when you go back home and explain that. you did not live 
up to your premises of economy? I am not familiar with the 
facts. in regard to this particular appropriation and all I know 
is what I read, which was called to my attention not more than 
two, minutes ago. Nevertheless, we should have some discus- 
sion, in this House on an appropriation amounting to $500,000. 
We ought to know whether it is a necessity and whether it can 
not, come,. where it. seems to me it should come, under the pro- 
visions of the $18,000,000 appropriation. for permanent. hos- 
pitals for ex-service men. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has- expired. 

Mr. HiLL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. me one 
minute on this same thing? 

Mr. GOOD. L yield one minute to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Hit]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker; I agree entirely with what has been 
said by my colleague from New York [Mr. Fisu]. If I knew 
the facts about this hospital I mighi not be against this amend- 
ment, but when we appropriate in this House $500,000: flat for 
recreation buildings, walks and roads, water-softening appa- 
ratus, and additional water supply, planting and improving 
grounds, and the: other items enumerated here, even though 
these adornments are adjuncts to the hospital for ex-service 
men, I think we should know something about the facts and 
that there sheuld be some debate-upon it. I think we should be 
informed whether we can afford that sort of adornment at the 
present time. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. HILL, 
time, I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman eame over here from Balti- 
more the other day with | a réquest to rebuild some rotten decks 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
I am afraid that my time is up. If ID have any 
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and offered an amendment for $75,000, and nobody but the 
gentleman knew anything about it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I have a right to answer that, have 
I not? In regard to the matter of those docks 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman yield me 
a little further time. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not yield any further time. 

Mr. HILL. Then I ask unanimous consent for one minute. 

Mr. GOOD. Not on the docks; no. 

The SPEAKER, The time is in the control of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the situation with regard to this 
hospital is this: Neither of the gentlemen would be opposed to 
some appropriation. I do not know whether this is the proper 
amount. I do know that we have expended $3,400,000 and that 
we have inadequate water supply and inadequate fire protection. 
The gentlemen would put their comrades in a building where 
there is inadequate water supply and inadequate fire protection, 
for they would now refuse to give them water supply and fire 
protection after we have spent $3,400,000 on the building. They 
may do that to their comrades, but the mothers and fathers 
of those comrades would not agree to any such thing, and the 
intelligent American public sentiment will not stand behind any- 
thing of that kind. This amount may be too much. The next 
item may be too much, but we have spent the money, and what 
we are asking for here is an appropriation of a small amount 
to make the appropriation we have already made available for 
the ex-service men. I mo. the previous question. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
one minute? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 101, page 91 of the bill, insert: 

“ Dawsonsprings, Ky.; Sanatorium. To enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause the principal buildings for the Dawsonsprings, 
Ky., Sanatorium to be erected of fireproof construction and as origi- 
nally designed, $750,000, and the limit of cost heretofore fixed for said 
sanatorium is hereby increased from $1,500,000 to $2,250,000: Pro- 
vided, That from and after the passage of this act the completion of 
the buildings and approaches for said sanatorium shall be under the 
supervision and direction of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
the compensation of the superintendent of construction and ‘such 
technical and clerical assistance as may be necessarily employed in 
the superintendence of the completion of said buildings and approaches 
to be chargeable to the appropriation for the field force of the office of 
the Supervising Architect.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment No. 101. This item is for Dawson- 
springs. We have already appropriated a million and a half 
dollars there. The former Secretary of the Treasury was 
confident that the hospital could be built for that amount if he 
could construct it by purchasing the material and hiring the 
labor. Some contracts were entered into, and the hospital is 
now in a state of incompletion. We have spent one and a half 
million dollars upon it. According to the estimate of the 
supervising architect, it will take $750,000 to complete the 
hospital by providing fireproof construction for some of the 
buildings. This is a hospital for the tubercular ex-service men. 
I do not see how we can avoid the appropriation of this money, 
much as I should like to do it, because we need the hospital 
and it is practically two-thirds complete. It is proposed by this 
appropriation to complete it. I move the previous question. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me two 
minutes against the amendment? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
1921? 

Mr. GOOD. It is a Senate amendment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But it is not a deficiency. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me two 
minutes? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? ; 

Mr. HILL. I have only two minutes, Mr. Speaker, I was 
much interested in what the gentleman said in reference to 
taking care of the soldiers, but I was also -mueh interested -in- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


Is this a deficiency for the year 
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that he was not able to say how much of the $500,000 in the 
last item was necessary for the Broadview Hospital. 

I protest against an appropriation of $750,000 for this Dawson- 
springs Sanatorium without further consideration and without 
having the details of it. If it is necessary for the hospital and 
necessary for the soldiers, it should have a proper hearing. 
Here in two items are appropriated $1,250,000 without any 
consideration, and as far as I am personally concerned as a 
Representative of this House I do not care whether it is a Sen- 
ate amendment or not; I would like to yote against it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield for 
one suggestion? I want to say to the House that both of these 
propositions, the hospital at Broadview, I1., and the sanatorium 
at Dawsonsprings, Ky., have been thoroughly considered by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Hearings 
have been had and the committee has reported favorably on 
both propositions, and the report is before this House and these 
propositions have the support and indorsement of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
further fact that the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has 
made a personal investigation of these propositions and has 
submitted a request for this amount? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is true. 

Mr. GOOD. And with this appropriation the building will be 
fireproof. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. This appropriation of $750,000, will 
that include an adequate water supply, the decorating of the 
grounds and parks, and so forth? 

Mr. GOOD. That is the estimate for the completion of the 
building in every respect, including the grading, building of 
bridges, roads, and so forth. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. That is a new water supply. 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely; and that is the estimate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. I now move to recede and concur in Senate 
amendment No. 99. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. I have a substitute for 105, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the Senate amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 105, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“WAR DEPARTMENT. 

“ Office of the Secretary: For additional amount required for the 
salary of the Assistant Secretary of War in accordance with section 5a 
of the act ‘To amend an act entitled “ An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1916, and to establish military justice,’ fiscal 
year 1922, $5,000. 

“Water system, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: For, installation of a 
i line to replace the present water main from Koolau Reservoir to 
chofield Barracks, fiscal year 1922, $600,000. 

** Quartermaster Corps: To — the acquisition of land required 
for the Infantry School at Cam enning, Ga., there may be expended 
from the appropriation ‘ Genera eee Quartermaster Corps,’ 
for the fiscal year 1919, the sum of $400,000, which amount shall be 
in addition to the sum of $515,252, the expenditure of which for the 
same purpose was authorized by the act approved February 28, 1920, 
entitled ‘An act to amend the Army appropriation act of 1920, and 
for the purchase of land and to provide for construction work at certain 
military posts, and for other purposes.’ The said sum of $400,000 
herein authorized to -be expended shall remain on the books of the 
Treasury to the credit of the appropriation ‘General appropriations, 
Quartermaster Corps, 1919,’ until June 30, 1922.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield a 
little time or yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield for a question, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I notice the substitute cffered 
by the gentleman from Iowa is the same as the amendment 105 
put in by the Senate, except with the omission of two items. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I especially want to call attention to the 
second item in the substitute offered, and that is the provision 
of $600,000 for a water system at certain barracks in Hawaii. 
How does that item come to be a deficiency appropriation ? 

Mr. GOOD. It has been estimated on two different bills. 
The water supply for Schofield Barracks is brought about 5 
miles. It was originally built, I think, in 1912 and cost 
$175,000. It was put in wrought-iron: pipes, but because of the 
peculiar condition of the soil there the pipe gave out after it 


The 


‘had been down about four or five years, and it cost $200,000 to 
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We 


repair it. 
refused that and asked for a survey, first, to see if we could 
not get a water supply nearer, and second, to see if they could 
use cast-iron pipe, because they say the life of cast-iron pipe 
will be indefinite, which everybody who is familiar with it 


Then they asked for $200,000 more for repairs. 


knows. The cast-iron pipe installation costs $600,000, and its 
life will be indefinite. It is simply to replace pipe of the same 
dimensions to carry the only water supply for the Schofield 
Barracks that they have, 

Mr. CRAMTON. What I am trying to direct the attention 
of the gentleman to is this 

Mr. GOOD. The leakage now is stated to be 500,000 gallons 
per day from this water supply. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What I am trying to direct attention to is 
that the item appropriated for is not for the year 1921, of which 
the deficiency bill has jurisdiction, but is expressly for the fiscal 
year 1922, which would come under the jurisdiction of the 
committee having charge of the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. No; it would not be in the Army bill. It would 
come under the sundry civil bill. After long hearings, we 
asked for further investigation, and they instituted an investi- 
gation but did not have the report ready when we reached this 
bill, but they had it in the Senate. We were satisfied that we 
should do something. They have a regiment there—I think one 
regiment now, maybe more—and this is the only water supply. 
The leakage is stated to amount to 500,000 gallons a day. It is 
in a bad way, and something must be done. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Is this $600,000 an existing deficit? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is for the purpose of putting in a cast- 
iron pipe. 

Mr. HILL. That is, the $600,000 is for a pipe? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. You could not put in the pipe until 
you had the money. 

Mr. HILL. And it is to be cast-iron pipe? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; cast-iron pipe. 

Mr. HILL. Cast-iron pipe has the life of five years, and is 
never used by water companies. 

Mr. GOOD. That shows what the gentleman knows about it. 
Cast-iron pipe, according to the experts, has a life that is almost 
indefinite. They have cast-iron pipe in some of the cities that 
has been down over a hundred years. 

Mr. MADDEN. A hundred years, unless they 
trolysis. 

Mr. HILL. I happen to be the president of a half-million- 
dollar water company, and we never use cast-iron pipe. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk proceeded to read amendment No. 106. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have a substitute for that also, 
and I ask that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Iowa offers a substitute, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 106, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 11 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, after the word “and,” insert the word “of,” and in line 13 
strike out the following: ‘In the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. May I ask how much the un- 
expended balances are that are carried forward? 

Mr. GOOD. There are at the present time quite a large 
number of unexpended balances, but the Secretary of War has 
been attempting to make these settlements, and just how much 
it will be on the ist of July I do not know. There is some- 
thing over $35,000,000 at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, i 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 





have elec- 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. ° 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 107: 

“Ogden Arsenal, Utah: Of the $5,000,000 which the Chief of Ord- 
nance, United States Army, was authorized in the second deficiency 
aet, approved March 6, 1920, to expend during the fiscal year 1921 for 
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the construction of storage facilities for ammunition and components 
thereof, $100,000 is hereby made available during the fiscal year 1922 
for the development of a water supply for Ogden Arsenal, Utah: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $30,000 of the amount herein made available 
for this purpose may be expended for the purchase of such land and 
water rights as may be necessary to provide a suitable water supply for 


Ogden Arsenal. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede from our disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment No. 107 and agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 108, page 96: 

“ POSTAL SERVICE—OUT OF THB POSTAL REVENUES—OFFICE OF THB 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

““When any damage is done to person or property by or through the 
operation of the Post Office Department in any branch of its service 
and sach damage is found by the Postmaster General upon investiga- 
tion to be a proper charge against the United States, the Postmaster 
General is hereby invested with power to adjust and settle any claim 
for such damage when his award for such damage in any case does 
not exceed $500; and the sum of $35,000 is hereby appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1922 to carry out the provisions of this paragraph.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 
The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk proceeded to read amendment No. 113. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading of the Senate amendment, as I have a 
substitute, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the substitute be read in lieu of the amendment. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 113, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 


“DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 


“ Expenses of advisory committee: For the expenses of an advisory 
committee of not to exceed two members from the Atlantic coast, two 
members from the Pacific coast, and four members from the inland 
waters, Great Lakes, and Alaskan sections of the United States, to be 
designated from time to time by the Secretary of Commerce, to consist 
of men prominently identified with the various branches of the fishery 
industry, qualified in aquatic research, and experienced in fish culture, 
who shall visit the Bureau of Fisheries at such times as the Secretary 
of Commerce may deem necessary and report to the Se¢retary of Com- 
merce on the condition and needs of the service, the members to serve 
without compensation, but to be paid the actual expenses incurred in 
attending the meetings, fiscal year 1922, $2,500.” 

The SPEAKER. The question. is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 137, noes 23. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
substitute I have here be read in lieu of the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the substitute be read in lieu of the amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 114 and agree to the same 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

“Not more than $25,000 of the appropriation for ‘ Promoting com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, fiscal year 1922,’ may be used for 
personal services in Washington, D. C. ‘ 

“ Commercial attachés: The appropriation for ‘Commercial attachés, 
fiscal year 1922,’ shall be available for the compensation of a clerk 
or clerks for each commercial attaché at the rate of not to exceed 

2,500 per annum for each person so employed. And not to exceed 
two commercial attachés employed under said appropriation may be 
recalled from their foreign posts and assigned for duty in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce without loss of salary.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 


The question is on the motion of the gen- 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 
The SPEAKER. A division is demanded, 
‘The House divided; and there were—ayes 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
After line 1, page 102, apenas the following: 

“SENATE. 


123, noes 23 


“Committee employee: 
Finance, fiscal year 1922, $2,100.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and.concur, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to recede 
and concur. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute be read in lieu of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the substitute be read in lieu of the amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 119, and agree to. the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following : 

“ GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 

“In order to keep the cupenditupes within or under the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1922 for printing and binding, the heads of 
the various executive departments and Government establishments are 
hereby authorized to discontinue the printing of any annual or special 
reports under their respective jurisdiction: Provided, That where the 
printing of said reports is discontinued, the original copy thereof shall 
be kept on file in the offices of the heads of the respective departments 
or Government establishments for public inspection.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question there for information? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Am I correct in supposing that this repeals 
the law requiring certain departments to make annuai reports 
and print them? 

Mr. GOOD. They make the annual reports, but if the de- 
partment itself feels that the annual report is not of such public 
importance as would warrant its printing, they, suspend the 
printing. The law requires that the reports shall be printed. 
The department feels that inasmuch us some of the reports were 
not printed heretofore they can suspend the printing. But the 
original report must be kept on file and kept open to inspection. 

Mr. WINGO. There are some reports that are very necessary 
to be made to Congress for the information of Congress. Now, 
suppose a department declined to give Congress access to that 
report and withholds printing? 

Mr. GOOD. All the reports sent to Congress are printed by 
Congress, and are not printed by the departments. 

Mr. WINGO. This simply cuts out their private printing? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. It will not prevent the printing of reports that 
are required to be made to Congress annually? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it will not interfere with them. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Wooprurr, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for 10 days, on account of important business. 


ORDER 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I rise for information. 
ask what will be the order of business to-morrow? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is in the lap of the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. To-morrow is Thursday. The gentleman 
will be recognized to-morrow morning if he so desires. 

Mr. SWEET. It is the desire of the. Committee on Interstate 
and loreign Commerce to go on with this soldier legislation. 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman if he desires it to-morrow. 


OF BUSINESS. 
May I 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President ofthe 


‘United States for his approval the following joint resolution 
and bill: 


For an assistant clerk to the Committee on: 


The Chair will expect to recognize the ‘gen-: Sand 
4zands, 
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H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution for the relief of sufferers in 


‘Colorado from the flood due to the overflow of the Arkansas 
| River and its tributaries; and 


H. R.89. An act for the public sale of post-office site on the 


4:west side of South Main Street, in the city of Bethlehem, Pa. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 46 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 9, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 77) for the consolidation of 
forest lands within the Clearwater, St. Joe, and Selway National 
Forests, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 154), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


AND 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6952) fixing the salaries of cer- 
tain United States attorneys and United States marshals; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6953) for 
the acquisition of a site and the construction of buildings, etc., 
for the Yakima Indian Agency, Wash.: to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6954) fixing rates of postage on certain 
kinds of printed matter; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 6955) to_amend section 14 of 
an act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American sea- 
men in the merehant marine of the United States”; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A. bill (H.R. 6956) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act by adding thereto a new section, No. 
20b, and to amend an act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, by adding a new para- 
graph to section 10 thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6957) to create two additional 
associate justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSSDALE: A bill (H. R. 6958) to amend the farm 
loan act to extend and include its operations in the towns and 
cities; to jointly promote the development of agriculture upon 
the farms and of home building and owning thereof by dwellers 
in the towns and cities; to provide capital for agricultural de- 
velopment and to promote building of homes in cities; to create 
standard forms of investment based upon farm land and city 
home mortgages; to equalize rates of interest upon farm land 
and city home loans; to furnish a market for United States 
bonds; to create Government depositaries and financial agents 
for the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 6959) to promote Americaniza- 
tion by providing for cooperation with the several States in the 
education of non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation 
of foreign-born residents, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 6960) to direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to loan to the Federal Farm Loan Board the sum 
of $200,000,000, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 6961) granting certain 
lands to the State of Alabama for use of the Searcy Hospital 
for the Colored Insane; to the Committee on the Public 


By Mr. KISSEL: Resolution (H. Res. 108) directing. Herbert 


-Clark Hoover to furnish to the House of Representatives cer- 


tain information regarding the to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J..Res. 149) amending; 
public law No. 5, Sixty-seventh Congress; to the Committee on 


Immigration and Naturalization, 


Juropean Relief Council ; 
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Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) to compel merchants 
to mark all goods imported from foreign countries, showing the 
country in which such goods were made or manufactured, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to pro- 
vide that deferred grazing fees received prior to December 31, 
1921, shall be considered as receipts of the fiscal year 1921; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 152) pro- 
viding that there will be no prize fight in the United States for 
the world championship until after the passage of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 6962) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Hamilton, jr.; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COCKRAN: A bill (H. R. 6963) granting a pension to 
John Tully; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 6964) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary BE. Lape; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 6965) granting a pension to 
James E. Embury ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 6966) to authorize the 


President of the United States to appoint Fred H. Gallup major | 


of Field Artillery in the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


L. Seiler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAHN: A bill (H. R. 6968) granting an increase of 
pension to John Salmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 6969) for the relief of Joseph 
P. Ryan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 6970) for the relief of Louise 
L. Coleman, surviving administratrix of the estate of Walter H. 
Coleman, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6971) granting 
a pension to Augusta Harrington; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 6972) for the relief of Frank 
O. Glover; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6973) granting a pension to Helen G. 
Noyes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6974) granting a pension to Annie G. 
Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6975) for the relief of Edith P. Friend; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6976) granting a pension to Adaline S. 
Jensen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6977) for the relief of Mrs. Herbert W. 
Bean; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6978) granting a pension to Mary BE. Foley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6979) granting a pension to Sarah K. Mar- 
shall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 6980) for the relief of 
Leroy S. Kiger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6981) granting a pension to Eliza L. Robin- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bill (H. R. 6982) granting a pen- 
sion to William T. North; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 6983) granting a pension to | 


Rose Creighton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 6984) granting a 
pensiqn to Lucy Lavin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 6985) for the relief of T. L. Love; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6986) granting an increase of 
pension to Henrietta Thoburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 6987) granting a pension to | 


Patrick J. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 6988) to validate the second 


additional homestead entry of William Root; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 6989) for the relief of 
James J. Dailey ; to the Committee on Claims, 






By Mr. WARD of New York: A bill (H. R. 6990) granting a 
— to George W. Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

11386. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of W. G. 
King and 315 others, of the second congressional district of 
Kansas, urging the recognition of the Irish republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1137. Also, petition of 1,560 citizens of Louisiana, asking the 
United States Government to recognize the republic of Ireland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1138. Also, resolution of the Clarence Allen Post, No. 178, 
American Legion, of Turners Falls, Mass., and of the Quentin 
Roosevelt Post, No. 11, American Legion, of Washington, D. C., 
urging relief for the disabled of the World War; to the Com- 


| mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


1139. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Thomas and Catherine 


| Bagnall and Evelyn B. and Alice J. Kelly, protesting against 





| 





| the atrocious conduct of the British forees in Ireland; to the 


Committee on Foreign Aféairs. 
1140. By Mr. COCKRAN: Petition of the Crockery Board of 


| Trade of New York, urging Congress to retain the postal zone 
| advances and their material increase by further enactments, 
| and that each class of mail should pay cost of service in order 
| that no class pay over cost; to the Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads. 


1141. Also, petition of the taxation committee, Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring a sales tax; to the Committee 


i | on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. DUNN: A bill (H. R. 6967) for the relief of Claude | 


1142. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
Second Allegheny Building Association of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring legislation exempting from taxation income received 
from building and loan association shares to the amount of 
$500; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1148. Also, letter from the City and State Savings and Loan 
Association, of Philadelphia, Pa.,-containing text of resolution 
udopted by the association favoring legislation exempting from 
taxation income received from building and loan association 
shares to amount of $500; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1144. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions passed by the Crockery 
Board of Trade of New York, urging on all Members of Con- 
gress retention of postal zone advances and their material 
increase by further enactments, and also that each class 
of mail should pay cost of service in order that no class 
pay over cost; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1145. By Mr. CURRY: Petitions of the Mare Island Metal 
Trades Council, of Vallejo, Calif., and the Rotary Club, of 
Richmond, Calif., urging relief for the disabled soldiers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1146. Also, petition of the Northern California Turkish 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, urging tariff on Turkish type 
of tobacco as grown in California; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1147. Also, petition of the California Fruit Distributers, of 
Sacramento, Calif., urging appropriation for the purchase of 
the grape experimental stations at Oakville and Fresno, Calif. ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1148. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring the calling of an international conference to 
discuss the disarmament question; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1149. Also, resolutions passed June 5, 1921, at the regular 


| morning service of St. James Methodist Episcopal Church 


and St. Johns Church, Arlington, Mass., on the subject of 
world peace and disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1150. By Mr. FENN: Resolutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Hocknaum, East Hartford, Conn., and the Congre- 
gational Church of Kensington, Conn., seeking disarmament of 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1151. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Petition of parishioners of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd (Episcopal), Dedham, Mass., 
urging the passage of that section of the naval appropriation 
bill relating to reduction of naval armament; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

1152. By Mr. GILLETT: Resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of the members of the Second Congregational Church and parish 
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of Chicopee Falls, Mass., held Sunday, June 5, 1921, and the 
Western Massachusetts District of the International New 
Thought Alliance, requesting Congress to do what in it lies to 
further all efforts made by the executive or by any branch of 
the Government looking to a conference among the representa- 
tives of the principal nations with a view to reducing arma- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1153. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Niagara Asbestos Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. ¥., protesting against the proposed in- 
crease of tariff on manufactured asbestos products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1154. Also, petition of the Private Seldiers and Sailors’ 
Legion of the United States of America, Washington, D. C., 
urging support of the Sweet bill, the defeat of the fivefold bonus 
bill, H. R. 1, and to secure the passage of a straight cash bonus 
as provided in the Mason bill, H. R. 2186; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1155. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the enactment of a law putting into 
effective operation a mpderate general sales tax to supplement 
the modified income and excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1156. Also, petition of Mrs. B. Conlon, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging 
the recognition of the Irish republie; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1157. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of A. H. Sturgis and 40 others 
of the Bostwick Lake Congregational Church, of Rockford, Mich., 
for a conference of leading nations on naval disarmament; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1158. By Mr, RAKER: Petition of the California Cotton Mills 
Co., Oakland, Calif., protesting agaimst the excess profits tax and 
favoring some form of sales tax ; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Also, petition of A. Mattei, of Fresno, Calif., urging the 
passage of H. R. 2486; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Alse, petition of the California Club, San Francisco, Calif., re- 
questing citizenship for the American Indian; t> the Committee 
en the Judiciary. Also, petition of the San Franciseo District, 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs, indorsing the Smith- 
Towner bill; te the Committee on Education. 

1159. Also, petition of the Tacoma Brewing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., urging the passage of H. R. 2486; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Also, California Assembly joint resolution 
No. 30, State of California, relative to adoption of the metric 
system; to the Committee on Weights and Measures. Also, 
California Assembly joint resolution No. 11, State of California, 
relative to use of airplanes in forest-fire protection ; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Also, California Assembly joint resotu- 
tion No. 17, State of California, relative to national forest re- 
serves being exempt from local taxation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1160. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Oskaloosa 
and Mahaska County, Iowa, urging the recognition of the Irish 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1161. By Mr. REBER: Resolution adopted by the congrega- 
tion of the First Methedist Episcopal Chureh of Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., urging the President and Congress to call a confer- 
ence of the leading nations to consider the question of disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1162. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of 53 citizens of the elev- 
enth congressional district of New York, urging the enactment 
of H. R. 3208; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1163. By Mr. RYAN: Petition of John F. McGowan and 228 
others, of the fifteenth congressional district of New York, 
urging recognition of the Irish republic; te the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

1164. Also, petition of Johnny Daly and 14 others, protesting 
against the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1165. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Thomas C. Armstrong and 
20 others, recommending construction of needed naval bases on 
the Paeific coast; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. , 

1166. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition ef certain residents and 
citizens of Defiance and Williams Counties, Ohio, protesting 
against the passage of the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

i167. Also, petition of Edward S. Matthias Post, No. 46, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Van Wert, Ohio, in favor of H. R. 4; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

1168. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolutions adopted by the First 
Congregational Church and parish of North Adams, Mass., en 
May 29; the First Baptist Church of North Adams, Mass.; and 
the First Baptist Church and congregation of Adams, Mass., in 
favor of calling a conference among the representatives of the 
principal nations with a view to reducing armaments; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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SENATE. 
Tuourspay, June 9, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer : - 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the privileges continued unto 
us. Help us to realize not simply the utterance of speech but 
the deep throbbings of our hearts as we ask for companionship 
with Thee through all the devious ways of life. Help us, we 
beseech of Thee, to be true to the highest ideals, to the glory 
of Thy name. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of the legislative day of Monday, June 6, 1921, when, 
on request of Mr. McCumper and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved, 

RECOGNITION OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (S. DOC. NO. 37). 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on the 5th day of January, 
1904, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes] de- 
livered in the Senate a very full, comprehensive, and elaborate 
speech upon the matter of the authority of the President of the 
United States in the question of recognizing new States or any 
other States. There is but one copy extant of that speech, I 
understand, in document form. It goes into the matter very 
fully, giving the decisions of the Supreme Court on the sub- 
ject, the letters of Attorneys General, the action of the Presi- 
dents, and the views of law writers logically arranged. 

I think at this time when quite a number of prospective new 
nations are in process of incubation the Senate may find the 
material gathered in that speech of great use. I therefore ask 
that it may be printed as a publie decument. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
ordered, without objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6800) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes; that the House had reeeded 
from its disagreement to sumdry amendments of the Senate to 
the bill and agreed to the same, and that the House receded 
from its disagreement to sundry amendments of the Senate and 
agreed to the same with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana and also a telegram from an official of the Legislature 
of Montana in regard to the unfinished business now before the 
Senate. I ask that the memorial and the telegram in relation 
thereto be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memorial and telegram were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


It is so 


HsLena, MOn’?., January 25, 1921. 
Senator H. L. Myers, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A resolution passed both heuse and senate wnanimously, part of which 
follows: ‘ 

“Whereas there is pending before Congress Senate bill 3944, by 
Gronna, Senate bills by KENDRICK and Kenyon, and House bill by 
ANDERSON, which we consider to be detrimental*to our industry, we 
believe the remedy for abuses of power and ineflicicnt service by large 
concerns Hes in strict and broad-minded supervision and not in ecurtall- 


.ment of production that might result from the delegating of a commis- 


sion with arbitrary power.” 
Copies going forward, to-day’s mail, as confirmation of the above 


‘wire. 


C. J. MCALLISTER, | 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Senate memorial 1, introduced by committee on stock growing and 
grazing, relative to the regulation of the packing industry. 


Whereas there is pending before the Congress of the United States 
Senate bill 3944, introduced by Gromma, and Senate bills by Kpn- 
DRICK and KENYON, and House bill by ANDERSON, the purposes of 
which are to provide transportation, storage, and marketing facili- 
ties for, and to regulate commerce ameng the States in, live stock, 
meats, and other products. derived from live.steck or the slaughtering 
of live stock, which we consider to be detrimental to our industry; 


and 
Whereas, regardless of our objections to said bills on the ee 
grounds, we believe that the remedy for the abuses of power a 


inefficient service to the public by large comcerms throughout the 


country lies in strict and broad-minded su ision and not in the 
curtailment of production that might result from the-delegating of 
a commission with arbitrary ‘powers’:’ Now, thereforé, be it 
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.. Resolved by the senate of the seventeenth legislative assembly sete 
house of representatives concurring), That we do hereby protest against 
the passage of said bills or like legislation tending to create any fur- 
ther agitation ; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the secre- 
tary of the senate to cur Senators and Representatives in Congress 
and they are urged to use their best efforts to prevent the passage o 
said bills. 
Newson Story, Jr., 
President of the Senate. 
Cc. J, MCALLISTER, _ 
Secretary of the Senate. 


THE MERCHANT ‘MARINE. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, on the 2d instant the Senate 
received a communication from the United States Shipping 
3oard submitting a very valuable report which required sev- 
eral months to compile, and which was made at the request of 
the Senate through a 1esolution unanimously adopted during 
the last Congress. It had been my understanding that the 
report had been ordered printed, but I have just learned other- 
wise. I think it is a very valuable document. 

It has been discussed more or less in the public press, and in 
my own mail I have many inquiries for copies of the report. 
Its publication might tend to throw light on many matters 
which are frequently under discussion relating to Shipping 
Board activities. ‘On making inquiry, I find that the report 
was not ordered printed. I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator say the report was made in 
response to a Senate resolution? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; a Senate resolution adopted by the last 
Congress. It required some six or seven months for the Ship- 
ping Board to compile the statistics and information asked for 
by the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of ‘the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. FLETCHER. 'The Senator now asks to have the report 
printed as a‘public document? 

Mr. EDGE. I ask that it be printed as a public document. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the nature of the report? 

Mr. EDGE. Generally it gives the details of receipts and ex- 
penditures, forms of contracts, number of ships in operation, 
where they are in operation, information as to claims that have 
been settled and adjusted, as well as those which are still in 
process of adjustment; in other words, it answers in great 
detail many of the criticisms which we have heard from time 
to time in the Sehate and elsewhere. It seems to have been a 
great mistake that the report was simply filed, and that we do 
not have it for reference, as it should be had when matters 
relating to the Shipping Board are under discussion before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know that the law requires the Shipping 
Board to make reports to Congress, and I was wondering if 
their report to Congress did not include this material. 

Mr. EDGE. No; this was the report called for by special 
resolution passed unanimously by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It gives no account of the banquets which they 
have held in New York? 

Mr. EDGE. I think the report of a congressional investigat- 
ing committee might go more into detail with reference to 
matters of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think some committee ought to go into it. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator from New Jersey if 
the report shows the number of employees who have been to 
New York, Chicago, and other places at various times attend- 
ing banquets and whose expenses have been paid by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. EDGE. I am sure I can not answer the query of the 
Senator from Iowa. I am very positive, however, that the 
report is a very valuable document and should be printed for 
such purpeses as we usually print public reports covering im- 
portant activities. Here is a department of the Government 
spending, as has been frequently stated, more money than any 
other department of the Government. There has been much 
criticism, some undoubtedly justified and some perhaps not 
justified. The information called for by the report was com- 
piled in answer to direct questions. So far as I have had time 
to go over the report I think they have given us very valuable 
information. I .ask unanimous consent that the report may 
be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is ordered as requested. 


DEATH OF COL. FREDERICK W. GALBRAITH. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the morning news- 
papers convey the sad news of the accidental death of Col. 
Frederick W. Galbraith, head of the American Legion. It 
might not be inappropriate at the present tinre for some one ‘to 


say a few words of appreciation of the services of this dis- 
tinguished soldier. 

Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, jr., entered the service as lieu- 
tenant colonel of the One hundred and forty-fifth United States 
Infantry, an Ohio regiment, and commanded his regiment on 
the other side through all of its activities in the Argonne and 
Belgium. He was twice wounded in action and was decorated 
by the United States Government with the distinguished service 
cross and by the French Government with the croix de guerre. 
In civil life he was identified with the paper-manufacturing 
business in Ohio. 

As the oldest member of a large family, he started as a sailer 
on a sailing vessel and worked up to the position of first mate 
before he became 20 years of age, yet he was only 47 years old 
at the time of his untimely death. He was chosen last year as 
the national commander of the American Legion and has since 
devoted himself earnestly to assisting those who suffered by 
reason of their services in the war. 

In my association with him in matters of legislation pending 
before the Committee on Military Affairs I have found him at 
all times a great patriot, a good American, entirely unselfish 
in the -great work he has done for the ‘benefit of our soldiers 
who served in the great World War. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it would be difficult, if net im- 
possible, to add to the very fitting tribute to Col. Galbraith that 
has been spoken by the Senator from New Jersey. As-a repre- 
sentative in part of the State of Ohio, I feel it appropriate, 
however, that 1 should add just a word and say that in the 
untimely taking off of this great soldier the people of Ohio feel 
that they have lost a great citizen. Not only was he a great 
soldier, but he steod for the things that were the highest and 
finest in the civic life of his State-and his Nation. I have 
therefore risen to add ‘my word of personal tribute to Col. 
Galbraith. He was the soldiers’ friend; he toiled unceasingly 
in the cause of the World War veterans. 


RELIEF. OF DISABLED- EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not know 
of any better way to show our respect for the patriotic services 
rendered by Col. Galbraith than to advance the splendid work 
for which he steod:as the administrative head of the American 
Legion by taking action on the resolution that has been pending 
here for several weeks and which seeks to investigate into all 
agencies and bureaus dealing with the welfare of the veterans 
of the World War. I therefore ask unanimous consent to call 
up Senate resolution 59. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
Setts asks unanimous consent fer the present consideration of 
Senate resolution 59, which the Secretary will read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 59) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Watsn of Massachusetts April 28, 1921, and re- 
ported by Mr. CALprer from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate May 27, 1921, .as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators, three from the 
majority party and two from the minority party, be appointed by the 
President of the Senate to investigate all bureaus and agencies of the 
Government dealing with the care, ‘treatment, insuring, compensating, 
rehabilitating, and hospitalizing of the veterans ofthe World War. 

That said committee shall investigate specifically the manner, 
methods, and scope of the activities of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 


ance, the United States Public Health Service, and the Federal Board 
fer Vocational Education. , 

That said committee so appointed shall be authorized to select its 
own chairman, to send for persons and papers, to visit such places 
and institutions as it may deem necessary, to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer or stenographers to report such hearings as 
may be held in connection with such investigation,-at a cost not exceed- 
ing $1.25 per printed page. 

That said committee may sit during the sessions and recesses of 
the Senate, and it shall report its findings and make recommendations 
for such amendments and changes in existing laws as it may deem 
necessary for the welfare of ex-service men and their dependents to 
the Senate at the earliest possible date. 

All expenses in connection herewith to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to have the Senator from Massachusetts make 
some ‘statement or give some reason as to how or why he thinks 
the adoption of the resolution would premote the interests of 
those in whom ‘we are all interested. I reserve the right to 


object until I hear the Senator's statement. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I presume it is 
generally known to the Members of the Senate that there is 
a good deal of unrest and complaining upon the part of the 
veterans of the late war because of the treatment or lack of 
consideration which their incapacitated comrades have received 
from the Government. I am surprised that it should be neces- 
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sary to have explained that there is a general demand on 
the part of our ex-service men for some action on the part 
of Congress that will seek to put at rest the discontent and 
dissatisfaction rampant among the war veterans of this coun- 
try. My mail—and I think the statement applies to the mail 
of a good many other Senators with whom I have conversed— 
contains altogether too many complaints of delays and post- 
ponements in obtaining decisions relating to the fixing and 
paying of reasonable and just compensation to our incapacitated 
veterans. ; : 

The situation in regard to hospitalization was explained at 
length, so far as I have been able to find out what the conditions 
are, in a speech made by me on the floor of the Senate on April 
27 last. Members of the House of Representatives have dis- 
cussed this question; pests of the American Legion and other 
war-veteran organizations have criticized conditions and de- 
manded relief; women’s organizations have also pleaded for 
reform; and I supposed if there was any one fact that is gen- 
erally conceded to have a sound basis it is that the veterans of 
the late war are justified in making very serious complaint in 
regard to the manner in which they have been treated in the 
matter of insurance, of compensation, and of hospitalization. 

This resolution seeks for the first time upon the part of the 
Senate and, so far as I know, of the House of Representatives 
to undertake an investigation ‘and inquiry into these complaints. 
To be sure, the Executive, the President of the United States, 
has caused to be made an investigation into the hospitalization 
of our war veterans, and, so far as I know, the results of 
that investigation have been very helpful and very beneficial ; 
but the representatives of the people, the Congress of the United 
States, have sat silently by all these months and have appar- 
ently shown no interest or no purpose to study the whole ex- 
soldier problem and to find out what is the reason of the pre- 
vailing discontent, what is the reason why our soldiers and 
their friends and relatives are complaining about the indif- 
ferent if not neglectful treatment they have received from their 
Government. 

It seems to me that no better service could be rendered to our 
country and to these men than for the Congress of the United 
States to say, “Here is a committee selected and chosen to 
hear you; to find out what your complaints are; to ascertain 
the reason why the activities of these governmental bureaus 
have been unsatisfactory.” We should send a committee to 
the hospitals to talk with the invalids of the late war and take 
every practicable step necessary to prove conclusively that our 
Government, or at least its representatives in Congress, are 
desirous of straightening out the injustices and removing the 
neglect of which they, with apparent good reason, complain. 
That is the purpose of the resolution; that is the whole problem, 
to seek by public inquiry and by remedial legislation to restore 
confidence and trust in the breasts of the veterans of the late 
war. I can conceive of nothing that will’ do more to restore 
a high morale among our ex-service men. 

Anyone who has talked with them knows that they are, as a” 
class, very much dissatisfied with the treatment that has been 
accorded them. Only a short time ago a veteran at one of the 
hospitals, where 40 men were housed, told me that they had had 
a secret ballot to see what action they would take if our country 
were involved in another war, and the 40 men unanimously 
voted that they would refuse to enlist in another war. 

Of course, that judgment is to be discounted by reason of the 
fact that those men are invalids, and are more or less pessi- 
mistic and dissatisfied ; but, Senators, the state of mind of these 
men is not what it should be. It is a serious matter to let this 
feeling go on without an earnest effort to check it. The vet- 
eraus of the World War are to be the future leaders of America 
and of American public opinion. We want them satisfied and 
contented; we want them to feel that their Government is doing 
everything possible to show full appreciation for their splendid 
services and sacrifices. We want them above everything else to 
realize that they have not been abandoned nor neglected. They 
feel and believe—and my investigation leads me to the same con- 
clusion—that they have just complaints. Can there be any 
question but that a poor fellow suffering with tuberculosis, who 
is unable to get a decision month after month as to his com- 
pensation, his right to receive permanent hospital treatment or 
to have his insurance restored, has a grievance, and a just 
grievance, of which Congress ought to take cognizance and into 
which I think we ought to speedily inquire? 

I can not conceive of any better service than to have Senators 
zo to these veterans of the horrors of war service and assure 
them of our deep and lasting interest in everything that per- 
tains to their care and treatment. Let us say to them, “ We are 
your friends; we are the representatives of the American Goy- 
ernment; we representatives of the Senate of the United States 
want to know what your troubles and difficulties are; and if 
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these bureaus are not treating you right we purpose to see that 
an immediate change of policy is adopted; we are determined 
to help you back to health and happiness; we intend that your 
dependents shall not suffer because of your war disability ; we 
are your friends; America appreciates your service; Congress 
should reflect by deeds the wishes of the American people.” 
Mr. President, I urge the Senate to enter into the proposed 
inquiry in a spirit of enthusiasm and earnestness, determined 
to bring these brave-and patriotic ex-service men back to a con- 
tented state of mind. We must not delay another day. Their 
discontent and dissatisfaction must be banished. Sunshine and 
cheer must take the place of gloom and pessimism. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Massachusetts ought 
to state that the fault of which he complains is not with Con- 
gress. There are now some 262,000 of these disabled men, and 
yet I know of no case where a request has been made for money 
for the soldiers that has not been granted by Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To whom are these bureaus 
responsible but to Congress? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not now objecting in any way to what the 
Senator from Massachusetts has said, but I desire to state that 
the Congress of the United States is appropriating each month 
$172 for every one of the 262,000 disabled soldiers. I believe 
that the Senator from Massachusetts will admit that such an 
appropriation, if handled properly, is sufficient to take care of 
every one of our disabled soldiers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; and my resolution 
seeks to try to have it handled properly by trying to find out 
what the various bureaus and agencies have been doing and 
why they have failed to hold the confidence, trust, support, and 
approval of the soldiers and of their friends. That is the very 
purpose of the resolution—to find out why, with the vast sums 
of money whieh we have been appropriating, there still exists 
this discontent and dissatisfaction; why the delay continues; 
why these men feel they are treated with suspicion rather than 
sympathy. 

Only a few days ago I had a college man suffering with an 
acute case of tuberculosis—admitted active—come to me with 
a letter ordering his discharge from a Government hospital 
because the Bureau of War Risk Insurance had decided that 
the young man had not filed sufficient evidence connecting his 
tubercular condition with his war service. Think of throwing 
our fine, brave heroes, suffering with disease, out in the high- 
ways because they can not furnish affidavits that they had a 
cough, or spit blood, or got wet feet while in the Army. Where, 
Senators, did these physically fit boys get their tuberculosis 
if they did not contract it during the strenuous, unusual, and 
abnormal life of the war camp? Twenty-five thousand of them! 
What is the matter with our manhood if the explanation is not 
clearly and unmistakably that the taking of our youth from 
their comfortable homes, contented employment, and avocations 
and suddenly putting them into the open life of the camp and 
the trench and through the strenuous and fatiguing drills and 
Army maneuvers, which will in many cases apparently improve 
them physically while really undermining their constitutions? 
Is it not well known that worry and mental anxiety is fre- 
quently the cause of disease? Who will deny but what many an 
American boy spends days away from home with hearts break- 
ing with grief and longing for those at home? 

I had two unfortunate fellows from Walter Reed Wospital 
call at my office this very morning and tell me that they were 
suffering with tuberculosis; that they had been insured and 
carried their policies for over three years; but while they were 
waiting for their compensation they did not have any money, 
and, therefore, could not pay their premiums and their policies 
lapsed. They tried to have their policies renewed, but they 
could not have them renewed, because they are now physically 
unsound and have, therefore, lost their status. Do you think 
it will help improve the state of mind of a tubercular soldier 
who is facing death to know that he has been refused the 
right to take up his lapsed policy, ir order that his dependents 
may have a little insurance money at his death? 

I tell you that these cases, and there are hundreds of them, 
are breeding discontent and creating a very serious situation. 
Every American Legion post in the country is overwhelmed 
with the complaints from our disabled soldiers. 

If all our Senators could hear these ex-soldiers discuss their 
troubles, they would begin to appreciate that it is time for 
action; that it is time for some assurance to be given that the 
Congress is interested in them. 

We are passing resolutions here to investigate strikes; we are 
passing resolutions to study the highway, the postal, and the farm 

problem; we are passing resolutions to look into troubles of 
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various kinds amongst civilians in different parts of the country. 
Why not the problem of our dying and diseased soldiers? Is 
there any service that we can render more helpful in the diree- 
tion of restoring confidence and trust in the United States of 
America than to show that we are interested in our veterans? 

Let me say here that before any other problem of reconstruc- 
tion I consider that the first problem we should have solved 
and settled was that which concerned the restoration to health, 
to strength, and to competency the men who fought the war 
and brought victory to their country. I place this work of Con- 
gress: before reconstruction of industrial conditions or taxation 
or tariff schedules. 

The restoration to health of the sick and disabled veterans 
of the war, the payment of our debt of gratitude to them, are 
the first obligations of a grateful Government and of a generous 
people; and the American people are grateful. The fault is 
with the officials of our Government, if anywhere. It certainly 
is not with the American people, for they want these men dealt 
with generously; they want them given the best hospitals and 
the best of care, regardless of cost; they want them given every 
assurance of our appreciation and gratitude; and I repeat I 
think that we-can render no better service now than to find out 
what their grievanees are, to ascertain what can be done in 
the way of amending the laws passed during the war, which 
were enacted before we knew what the terrible havoc to the 
health of our soldiers was to be, and to present to the Congress 
a report which will show that Congress purposes and intends 
to do everything possible and reasonable for the welfare of the 
World War veterans. I want this whole question thoroughly 
surveyed by Congress and settled once for all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not interrupt the Senator 
with any idea of criticizing what he has said in any way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. IP understand’ that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply felt that if the Senator’s statement 
was going to the country I would net want the inference from 
what the Senator says to get into the minds of the people that 
Congress had not appropriated the money. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think Congress has been 
very generous in its appropriations. I think a great deal of 
the trouble has been due to the lack of proper administration 
and also to the failure to have a proper afterwar resurvey of 
the laws which were enacted for the benefit of the soldiers dur- 
ing the war. Now that the war is over, action should be taken 
to amend existing law or pass new laws which will remedy the 
evils of which complaint is made. For instance, who would 
have thought that we would have had the terrible situation of 
about 10,000 men mentally incapacitated as the result of the 
war, and of 25,000 tuberculosis patients within two years? 
Was any law drafted anticipating such a situation, providing 
how we should care for them, and what should be granted to 
them in the way of compensation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Such an inquiry asthe Senator from Massa- 
chusetts proposes might have the effeet of cutting a little of the 
red tape with which so many of these matters are entangled, 
Soldier patients can not get their cases acted on for weeks and 
weeks, and in the meantime many of them are dying because 
they can get no help, when they ought to be able to secure 
action on their applications at once. T learned yesterday of a 
case Where a man who was ordered to.a hospital died before he 
could get there. If the order had been issued weeks before, his 
life might have been saved. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a scandal, as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina suggests, and the worst feature of it is 
that in cases of tuberculosis. for a patient to have worries and 
eares on his mind will retard his recovery more than anything 
else. If Senators had visited hospitals, as I have; and seen 
these poor fellows as soon as I appeared run to their trunks 
and bring out their war-risk insurance letters, as if they were 
the most precious thing in life, setting forth what their Gov- 
ernment was going to do or not do for them in the way of eom- 
pensation, they would appreciate how real this situation is to 
them. The treatment of our soldiers is, gentlemen of the Senate, 
a pathetic story—and one that no public man can be proud of. 
IT repeat that for those suffering from the dread disease tuber- 
culosis, worry and discontent accentuates their condition more 
than anything else. Delay in securing action on their applica- 
tions for compensation is a prolifie cause of worry and discon- 
tent, and, as has. been indieated, the whole story is- one of un- 
necessary delays and: nonsensical red tape. 

Mr: NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senater had concluded: I 
wanted to be recognized in my own right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I listened some time ago to the 
very able and eloquent address delivered by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, who had made a personal investigation 
of some of the so-called hospitals where our wounded and 
disabled soldiers are receiving treatment. I confess that I 
was horrified at the disclosures made by him. It seemed to 
me that his testimony, given after personal observation and 
investigation, disclosed a state of facets for which the American 
people can not stand, 

We have before us very important legislation; the Government 
is greatly in debt; we have all manner of difficult problems to 
settle, Mr. President, but there is one thing it seems to me 
must take precedence over everything else, no matter what it 
may be, and that is that the American Government shall do 
justice to its soldiers who served in the late war, particularly 
to its wounded soldiers. I thought before I listened to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that we had appropriated large 
sums of money, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has 
stated; that we had provided all that had been asked for, and 
I was. dumfounded to learn that notwithstanding that fact such 
‘conditions. actually existed as were narrated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. The fact that-we have appropriated all 
the money that has been asked for, Mr: President, taken in con- 
nection with the statement made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts based on his personal observation and investigation, 
makes it all the more necessary, it seems to me, that the Senate 
should ascertain what is wrong. It seems to me that the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts. will accomplish 
that result. 

Evidently the soldiers are not receiving fair treatment. 
Everybody wants them to get the very best treatment that is 
possible. They are not getting it. We have been led to believe 
that we have appropriated money enough to give it to them. 
If there is something wrong in the handling of the money, and 
if they have not received this treatment, we ought to know it 
so as to rectify it. If it takes more money, we ought to know 
it and to appropriate more; but under no cenditions ought we 
to delay. This committee ought to be at work. The country, 
and especially the legislative Members, who. are .responsible 
for legislation, ought to know, and ought to know without 
delay, what the difficulty is, and’ just how to remedy it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want. to say a word in 
support of this. resolution. I do not want to charge anybody 
with dereliction of duty or in any nmranner to overstate the 
conditions which exist, but statements have been made to me 
of such a character as: to indicate a gross failure. to properly 
organize the work of caring for the soldiers. 

IT am going to give the Senate:a very simple illustration. 

I went home the other day and found my. wife making 2 pair 
of pajamas, I asked her why. She said that word had come to 
the wives. and families of Senators that they did not have a 
proper change of undergarments at Walter Reed Hospital, and 
that the women had again taken up the work in which they 
had been engaged during: the war; and that what she was doing 
others were doing. I do not state that to bring either my wife 
or these other ladies into prominence, but if it be the case that 
in the Capital of the Nation men are so destitute of proper 
bedeclothing that the ladies have to take it up it is:signifieant of 
what must exist in other branches of the hospitals in Washing- 
ton and in other hospitals more remote from the Capital. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a minute? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have jus# returned from home myself, 
and I found seme: good women there organized, from the in- 
formation they had, to get cast-off clothing and money to take 
care of tlie destitute soldiers in hospitals. They did not have 
clothes and they had no money to spend and they were abso- 
lutely destitute. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to criticize, but I 
say that if the fact to which T have called attention and the 
fact just brought to our attention by the remarks of the Senator 
from North Carolina are true-—and they must be—if the gen- 
tlemen in charge of the hospital service of the United States can 
not run it any better than that, in God’s name let us again call 
on the women and organize them, and they will take eare of 
these soldiers. 

I was net much of a woman-suffrage man, but there is one 
thing that I Know a woman can do better than any man on 
earth can do it, and that is to take care of people in distress; 
and while we ought not to impose this burden upon the women, 
if’ the gentlemen running this business can not take care of it 
and do-it right, let us call on the women, and they will do it right. 

The last time I was in my home city one of: the ladies there 
wanted me to go and visit a hospital. She was doing work in 
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it. My situation was such that I could not go that day, and 
the next day I was called out of town, and I have regretted 
ever since the fact that I did not go.. I am going to be home 
in a few days, and I shall visit that hospital; but the report 
I got later through her husband as to her particular complaint 
was of such a character as to astonish me. 

You must put some humanity into these hospitals. These 
soldiers are entitled to a different kind of treatment than would 
be meted out at some eleemosynary institutidn. They are en- 
titled to the best medical care the world’s science can give 
them. They are entitled to it promptly. ‘There is no sense in 
any red tape about it. Every soldier ought to be furnished 
with papers, if he does not possess them, that identify him 
and show his standing and his position; and an examination 
by a physician ought to be possible within a few minutes’ time 
after an application is made. 

I do not intend to take time to go into any details, or to hold 
the Senate here. I know that there is not a Senator in this 
body who does not feel exactly as I feel. I think the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wasa] is a 
good way to get this matter started, and I hope it will be 
adopted this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider Senate resolution 59, sub- 
mitted by Mr. WatsuH of Massachusetts on April 28, 1921, which 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators, three from the 
majority party and two from the minority party, be appointed by the 
President of the Senate to investigate all bureaus and agencies of the 
Government dealing with the care, treatment, insuring, compensating, 
rehabilitating, and hospitalizing of the veterans of the World War. 

That said committee shall investigate specifically the manner, methods, 
and scope of the activities of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the 
United States Public Health Service, and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

That said committee so appointed shall be authorized to select its 
own chairman, to send for persons and papers, to visit such places and 
institutions as it may deem necessary, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer or stenographers to report such hearings as may 
be held in connection with such investigation at a cost not exceeding 
$1.25 per printed page, 

That said committee may sit during the sessions and recesses of the 
Senate, and it shall report its findings and make recommendations for 
such amendments and changes in existing laws as it may deem neces- 
sary for the welfare of ex-service men and their dependents to the 
Senate at the earliest possible date. 

All expenses in connection herewith to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have always tried to 
pursue a policy of not being unreasonable in my expectations 
of those charged with grave and stupendous responsibilities. 
Following the war, it was my inclination as far as possible to 
throw the mantle of charity over the shortcomings and the 
neglect of those upon whom devolved the duty of caring for our 
sick and wounded, and those upon whom fell the responsibility 
of adjusting their compensation claims. Feeling this way, I 
have refrained heretofore from any public expression, at least, 
of displeasure and dissatisfaction at the manner in which our 
sick and wounded have been cared for; but I feel that this 


resolution at the present time meets a need and a necessity, 


and that it has become high time that Congress was acting for 
the purpose of trying to correct the neglect which has been 
going on. 

I have received from ttme to time communications from 
soldiers from my State indicating to me and impressing me 
with the fact that the disposition on the part of those in au- 
thority, instead of being that of sympathy, that of a policy of 
trying to assist in relieving the distressed, to the contrary was 
a policy of indifference. One of the most recent cases that I 
have in mind is that of a soldier who has been im the hospital 
for four or five months trying to get his compensation claim 
adjusted, having once been upon a grade of probably 100 per 
cent disability, and then graded down to 10 per cent, although 
he is still in the hospital, and has been for months; and I 
have been giving my personal attention to that matter for at 
least six of eight weeks. My efforts have proven absolutely 
futile; and instead of getting a reply within a few days, it is 
two or three weeks or a month, probably, before you can get 
any information upon a claim and upon affidavits that are 
presented. 

In this particular case it seems to me that the disposition of 
those having it in charge is unsympathetic; that instead of 
resolving any doubt in favor of the man who served his country, 
and served it faithfully, and in this particular instance was 
at the front for some 18 months, every presumption is resolved 
against the poor fellow who is upon a stricken bed in a hospital 
to-day, and has been trying for the last four months to get his 
compensation adjusted. 
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There is no reason in the world why the business in regard 
to handling these compensation claims and in regard to as- 
signing the soldiers to the hospitals should not be expedited 
and handled promptly and with proper sympathy for these 
unfortunate men who so faithfully served their country. 

I hope the resolution will pass, and that some relief will be 
afforded. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 
from the Senator from Florida, or from any other Senator, as 
to whether it is not a fact that in the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau, where they are already behind with their work, they are 
now discharging a y.st number of employees? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I understand that that is the policy that 
is being pursued. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I reserved the right to object 
to the consideration of this resolution in order to elicit some 
information as to the nature of the resolution, not having had 
an opportunity to examine it. I shall not object at all to its 
consideration and I shall support the resolution. 

While I am on my feet I want to say that I think there is no 
difference of opinion amongst the Members of the Senate as to 
the desirability of making every proper effort to promote the 
interests of the service men. I know there is no one on this 
side but that desires that every action shall be taken that can 
possibly be taken; but I want to say that my humble experi- 
ence in a legislative body other than this has not led me to have 
great confidence in the efficacy of investigations. So far as I 
am concerned, what I want these departments to do is to func- 
tion—I think they are functioning pretty well in some direc- 
tions now, as I shall have occasion to say in a moment—rather 
than to put in their time answering questions in an inquiry. It 
has not been my experience that the public business has been 
particularly promoted by investigations. It may be that in this 
case it will be. At all events, I shall support the resolution in 
the hope that it will be productive of good. 

The experience I have had with certain of these bureaus and 
departments that have to do with the soldiers’ claims has not 
been of the character that other Senators seem to have had. 
For example, in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance there is, in 
my judgment, very much greater efficiency and activity than 
formerly. I.am having less difficulty in getting a prompt 
adjustment of claims. I think that ought to be said. I think 
it ought to be said that in this administration the President 
and all the executive departments, as every Senator knows, 
are making active and earnest and honest and energetic efforts 
to get results along the lines that are desired for the relief of 
the ex-service men. 

Personally, I doubt whether the adoption of this resolution 
and the investigation which it contemplates will forward that 
action. However, in the hope that it may do so, I shall support 
the resolution. But it must be understood that there is not 
any difference of opinion as to whether the interests of the 
ex-service men should be advanced. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the methods that should be adopted to advance 
those interests. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would like to ask the Senator if a great 
many of the cases which are brought to his attention are not 
finally brought to his attention because the ex-service men them- 
selves can not get any prompt service or reply from the bureau? 

Mr. WILLAS. That possibly is true in some cases; in some 
cases it is not true. And since the Senator inquires about it 
and forces me to say it, I say to him that in the little experience 
I had before the 4th of March, as compared with the experience 
I have had with those cases since the bureau has been under a 


different administration, there has been a tremendous improve- 


ment, and cases are handled very much more rapidly and effi- 
ciently than they were theretofore. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I very much hope that 
there is improvement; there was great room for improvement, 
and there is still a great deal of room for improvement. As far 
as some cases I have been handling for ex-soldiers in my State 
are concerned, I have not.observed any very glaring indications 
of improvement; but I hope there has been some improvement. 

Most of these cases come to the attention of Senators is my 
experience, because the ex-service man has been unable to get 
proper attention from the-bureau. I think it is a great travesty 
upon justice, and it is an outrage against the ex-service man, 
that he has to appeal to.a Senator or Representative to get a 
hearing or to gef{-a reply from a bureau in regard to a matter 
in which he is vitaily ‘interested. 
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_Of course, I know that these bureaus have adopted a policy 
of giving a good deal more attention to a Senator or Repre- 
sentative; but I take the position, Mr. President, that the ex- 
service man himself, his relatives, or friends who are interested 
in him, should have prompt response and prompt attention to 
matters pending before these bureaus without the necessity of 
the intervention of a Senator or a Representative. 

Somehow or other it seems that more or less of these depart- 
ments have this idea of a little more folding of hands and a 
little more doing of nothing and running a month or two behind 
in everything. I can never understand why Government busi- 
ness should not be expedited and carried along promptly, the 
same as private business. Who ever heard of a big private 
corporation adopting a policy of running a month or two behind 
all the time? That is the trouble, more or less, with the Bureau 
of War Risk and other Government offices. 

Take, for instance, the Pension Bureau. I had-a letter this 
morning in regard to a pension claim which has been pending 
for about a year. The parties insist that all the proof is there, 
and when I made inquiry about it I found that it was more cus- 
tomary to pigeonhole a pension application and act upon it 
later on, when somebody calls it up, than to put it in business 
channels and go ahead and handle it promptly, as it should be 
handled. 

I think it is high time that Congress should get behind this 
matier and that Congress should see that the ex-soldiers get 
what they are entitled to receive and what they merit from the 
Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not want 
to prolong the discussion, because there does not seem to be 
any serious opposition to the resolution. This is not a ques- 
tion for party division. Both sides of the Chamber are sym- 
pathetic with this movement for a full inquiry. My distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. Lopcr], the leader of the majority, as 
well as the very able leader of the minority [Mr. UNpDERWwoop], 
have both assured me of their sympathy and support of this 
resolution. I wish, however, before the debate closes, to call 
the Senate’s attention to a very interesting chart or diagram 
which was printed in the Recorp on May 27, at page 1825, 
That diagram is being distributed pretty generally throughout 
the country. It shows that there are about 25,000 veterans in 
hospitals ; that 15,000 of that number are in United States Gov- 
ernment hospitals; and that 10,000 are in so-called contract 
hospitals; and that there are 20,000 more in need of hospital 
treatment, 

The chart further shows that Congress appropriated at the 
last session $18,000,000 for new hospitals, which will take care 
of 7,000 of the 20,000 incapacitated veterans now without hos- 
pital treatment. The chart further shows that there still will 
be left uncared for 13,000 incapacitated veterans, and that even 
after the money we have appropriated has been spent there still 
will be need to provide accommodations for 13,000 additional 
incapacitated veterans. The chart also shows that the number 
of tuberculosis patients is increasing at the rate of 1,500 per 
month. 

I can not vouch for the accuracy of this diagram, but it is 
being generally distributed, and seems to have been prepared 
with great care. But the fact alone that the hospitalizing of 
these men is so inadequately taken care of ought to be a suf- 
ficient reason for the inquiry I have proposed. In any event, 
the whole question should be studied and solved for all time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY ON PACIFIC COAST. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Federal Trade Commission transmitting 
a report analyzing the activities of the trade associations com- 
posed of Douglas fir loggers and lumber manufacturers of the 
Pacific coast, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in order to dispose of certain 
nominations pending, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator withhold the motion? 

Mr. LODGE. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the Senator offering his 
resolutions, or whatever he has to present. The morning busi- 
ness has not been concluded. The Senator can put in all his 
business in five minutes, if he will let the Senate go into execu- 
tive session and dispose of some nominations, 
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Mr. HARRISON. It may take longer than the affable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts thinks to dispose of the nominations. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President; I yield to the Sena- 
tor to offer his resolutions, or whatever they are. 


ADMIRAL SIMS’S STATEMENT ON THE IRISII QUESTION. 


Mr. HARRISON. I offer a resolution, Mr. President, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent, out of order, to submit a resolution. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 89), as 
follows : 

Whereas Admiral William S. Sims is quoted in newspaper reports as 
having used the following language in an address before the English 
Speaking Union in London Tuesday night, June 7, 1921: “ There are 
many in our country who technically are Americans, naturalized 
and born there, but none of them American at all. They are American 
when they want money but Sinn Feiners on the platform. They are 
making war on America to-day. The simple truth of it is that they 
have the blood of English and American boys on their hands. 
They are like zebras, either black horses with white stripes or white 
horses with black stripes. But we know they are not horses; they 


are asses. But each of these asses has a vote, and there are lots of 
them”: Therefore be it 


Resolvcd, That the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate is directed 
to make a thorough investigation of the purported remarks of Admiral 
Sims and report to the Senate with recommendations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to re- 
ceiving the resolution at this time, on the request of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, and the resolu- 
tion is received. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi asks for immediate consideration of the resolution. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


The Secretary will read the 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Mississippi if it is not a fact that the Secretary of the 
Navy has taken steps in this matter? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what the papers say; but it-seems 
to me that the charges touching the Senate membership are 
so grave, and the indictment against certain of our citizens so 
heinous, and the remarks so indiscreet, that the Senate can not 
ignore them, notwithstanding that the Secretary of the Navy 
may have requested information touching the truthfulness of 
the alleged statement. I might say, Mr. President, in answer 
to that question, too, that the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McCormick], one of the leaders on that side of 
the aisle, is quoted in this morning’s Washington Post as 
follows: 

Senator MEDILL McCorMick, who sustained the admiral in his con- 
troversy with Secretary of the Navy Daniels, was one of the first to 
take up the admiral’s latest speech and immediately visited the White 
House and the Navy Department, demanding that cognizance be taken 
of what he terms “ grossly improper” remarks. 

So I imagine that there can not be any opposition to the pro- 
posed resolution for an immediate investigation. It is so out- 
rageous, that the resolution should pass and the Naval Affairs 
Committee should take it up immediately and make a thorough 
investigation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears 
none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I renew my motion that the Senate-proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Petitions and memorials are 
in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to take this occasion to 
eall attention to a rather remarkable but very encouraging 
document that seems not to have received the notice that it is 
entitled to in view of the distressed condition in which the 
business of the country finds itself. I wish to read some para- 
graphs from the document, hoping that Senators, who, like 
myself, are receiving distress signals from their people, may be 
enabled from official sources to notify them that the condition 
is not without hope. The matter contained in the article is 
rather startling in view of the condition in which business, and 
particularly the agricultural and stock-raising industry, finds 
itself. 

I am going to read from a statement—— 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
should like to know under what order of morning business we 
are working? nd 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The presentation of petitions 
and memorials is now in order, and the Senator from South 
Carolina is presenting a petition or a memorial. 

Mr. SMITH. It partakes of the nature of both to some ex- 
tent. The document is startling in view of the condition known 
to exist, and I am going to read the article in order that it may 
appear in the Recorp in full. 

The article was released to the press on Monday, June 6, and 
reads as follows: 

Goy. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, left Sunday night for a 
two weeks’ trip through the cattle-producing sections of the country. 
Stepping en route at Des Moines, Iowa, he will visit Cheyenne, Wyo. ; 
Denver, Colo.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; El Paso, San Angelo, San An- 
tonio, and Dallas, Tex., returning thence direct to Washington. 

Before leaving Gov. Harding gave out the following authorized state- 
ment from the Federal Reserve Board: 


Therefore it is an official statement from the entire board. 


It is the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board that the country is 
approaching a new crop season with underlying conditions far sounder 
than they were a year ago. While there are still large amounts of 
staple products being carried over, financed partly in bank credit, the 
reserves of the 12 Federal reserve banks combined are nearly 40 per 
cent higher than they were at this time last year, standing at about 
57.5 per cent as against 42 per cent. There is no ground for appre- 
hension regarding the ability of the banks to meet the requirements of 
both agriculture and industry. - 

The Federal reserve system now holds the largest amount of gold in 
its history, more than $2,400,000,000, and the inflow from other coun- 
tries still continues. While the loans and invested assets of the Ied- 
eral reserve banks have been reduced since the peak on November 5 
Jast by more than $1,000,000,000, most of this liquidation has come 
about in an orderly and natural way. Liquidation has been most pro- 
nounced in financial and industrial centers rather than in _ agricul- 
tural sections, as is evidenced by the fact that while the rediscounts 
held by the Federal reserve banks are materially less than at this 
time a year ago, these banks are now carrying more than twice as much 
agricultural and live-stock paper (maturities from 90 days to 6 
months) as they had on hand a year ago. 


I would have the Senate bear in mind the particular para- 
graph which I am about to read. It is as follows: 


It should be understood that until there is a broadening of the mar- 
ket for agricultural products many farmers will have to be granted 
extensions on loans already made them and will in many cases require 
additional credits pending the making and marketing of the new 
crops. The Federal Reserve Board is gratified to know that the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are prepared to extend liberal credits to member 
banks, and through them to nonmember banks, for these and other 
productive requirements of their customers, and the board urges all 
banks to aid in easing along the situation in the agricultural dis- 
tricts until normal and regular processes of production and distribu- 
tion can be further developed. The board feels that the financial 
emergency which menaced the country during the year 1920 has defi- 
nitely passed. 

The reason why I call attention to this is the fact that a 
great many of us have been using our best efforts to see if 
there could not be given some financial relief to the situa- 
tion, and here comes a statement from the Federal Reserve 
Board in the midst of all this trouble, in the midst of all these 
failures and bankruptcies that are occurring throughout the 
country, that the Federal reserve system has the greatest gold 
reserve in its history, and that it is in a position to relieve the 
situation and begging the member banks and the nonmember 
banks to avail themselves of the reserve and to relieve the 
situation. 

The article continues: 

There is, however, in some sections a situation which affects seri- 
ously producers of some highly essential products. In the stock- 
raising industry particularly additional credit facilities are urgently 
needed, Live-stock paper running not longer than six months is 
eligible for rediscount at Federal reserve banks, and loans for the 
purpose of feeding and fattening cattle are, therefore, more easily 
obtained than the longer time loans for breeding cattle and young 
ealves. The banks of the country are urged to bear in mind the needs 
of the live-stock industry and to extend as liberal accommodations 
to those engaged in the industry as circumstances will permit. 

The board does not believe that it would be advisable to amend the 
law by making one and two year paper eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal reserve banks, but in view of the emergency which threatens 
the entire live-stock industry, recommends, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that Congress authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make available to the War Finance Corporation $50,- 
000,060, and that said corporation be empowered to make advances u 
to this amount on live-stock paper. These loans could be made throug 
the Federal reserve banks as fiscal agents of the War Finance Cor- 
poration rather than as banks of discount. This recommendation is 
made in order to meet the peculiar emergency existing in the live- 
stock industry, where the process of production is unusually long and 
requires longer term credit facilities than can be afforded by means 
of paper with six months’ maturity. The board would suggest, how- 
ever, that the time for making such loans be limited to three years 
from the passage of the necessary legislation, with a view of having 
the funds thus advanced ultimately returned to the Treasury. 

This legislation, in the board’s opinion, will meet the present emer- 
gency and should give ample time for the development of permanent 
plans for the financing of the live-stock industry. It would also tend 
to stabilize the credits affecting this industry and serve to demonstrate 
the value to those desiring short-time investments of cattie paper 
running longer than six months, 
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At the proper time I shall take occasion to address the Senate 
on the condition that existed last year and that exists now 
and, as far as my investigation goes, I shall undertake to show 
the responsibility for the condition in the country in view of 
the startling fact that we have no money panic and have not 
been in any danger of a money panic; but there has been and is 
now the most terrific commodity panic that the country has ever 
seen. 

AMENDMENT OF FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, in view of the startling state- 
ment of Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, I 
think this is an opportune time to move to take up a bill which 
I believe will not require very much discussion. It was unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
and it will be helpful to the financial situation, as far as agri- 
culture is concerned, 

I move to proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1811) to 
amend the Federal farm loan act as amended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not wish to interpose any objection, 
but I am wondering if we can not get through with morning 
business first? 

Mr. KENYON. Apparently there is no chance of getting 
through with morning business. We have had speeches on 
almost every subject this morning. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a little report from a committee 
which I am anxious to submit when we reach that order of 
business. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to get this bill up, and then T 
shall be glad to yield for routine business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1811. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
will yield to enable me to introduce a Senate resolution? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield for that purpose. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit a resolution, which I ask to 
have read, and that it then may lie on the table. I shall eall 
it up and submit some remarks upon it at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and the Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. 
follows: 

Whereas a controversy exists between the United States Shipping Board 
and the men employed upon its ships, and between the men and the 
private owners of American ships, as a result of which hundreds of 
ships are idle, including those owned by the Government and those 
privately owned, and many thousands of men are out of employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas the loss to the owners of the ships, including the Government, 
as_a result of the first month of the controversy amounts to many 
millions of dollars, conservatively estimated at about $30,000,000, and 
the loss to the men in wages alone amounts to several million dol- 
lars monthly; and 

Whereas the controversy and the resuiting idleness of both ships and 
men if long continued will disorganize the shippimg business of the 
country and endanger the entire program for the upbuilding and 
maintenance of a merehant marine, upon which billions of dollars 
of the people’s money have already been expended; and 

Whereas the people of this country, who are the real owners of the 
ships controlled by the United States Shipping Board, have the right 
to know fully all the facts respecting the controversy which has re- 
sulted in the idleness of these ships and the consequent loss and 
injury not only to the shipping interests but to the entire business 
interests of the country ; and 

Whereas the settlements recently made of strikes and controversies 
between seamen and ship owners and operators in Great Britain and 
other countries have released the full maritime resources of those 
countries to compete with the disorganized merchant marine of this 
country; and 

Whereas the eontinued idleness of our ships and men, which must re- 
sult in closing foreign markets to our agricultural and other prod- 
ucts, except as they may be carried in foreign ships and upon terms 
dictated by foreign rivals, presents a situation which menaces the 
interests of all classes of our people; and 

Whereas grave charges against the integrity and efficiency of the man- 
agement by the Shipping Board of the public business and the prop- 
erty committed to its care have been made in the press and in the 
public debate in the United States Senate: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof to be appointed by it, is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make a thorough and complete investigation into the contio- 
versy above mentioned, and the causes thereof, and into the questions 
of wages and working conditions involved in said controversy, and into 
the claims and contentions of the respective parties to said controversy 
and the merits thereof, and into the conditions existing in the marine 
service of this country on both publicly and privately owned ships; 
and that said committee thoroughly investigate the methods and prac- 
tices of said Shipping Board, and the agreements, understandings, and 
rotations, if any ¢ t, between the shipowners or operators in the 
United tes, including said ehiaping oard, and all association of 
shipowners, among themselves, and with the shipowners or operators 
er associations thereof in other countries, and any control, or attempt 
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to control the shipping interests or basiness of this country, or any 
portion thereof, or the regulation thereof, by any foreign interests, 
concerns, or influences whatsoever, and to report its findings and con- 
clusions thereon to the Senate with all convenient speed. és 

The said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its duties 
at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper, and to re- 
quire the attendance of witnesses by subpena or otherwise, and to 
require the production of books, papers, and documents, and to employ 
counsel and other assistance, and stenographers at a cost not exceed- 
ing $1.25 per printed page. The chairman of the committee, or any 
member thereof, may administer oaths to witnesses, sign subpenas for 
witnesses, and every person duly summoned as a witness before said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, who fails or refuses to obey 
the process of said committee or appears and refuses to answer ques- 
tions pertinent to said investigation, shall be punished as prescribed by 
law. The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcom- 
mittee, signed by the chairman and approved by the Committee to 
Audit and Coatrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on 
the table. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the pastor and con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Chatta- 
hoochee, Fla., praying for the calling of an international con- 
ference for the purpose of considering the question of disarma- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the con- 
gregation of the First Presbyterian Church of Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., praying that an international conference be called 
for the purpose of considering the question of a reduction of 
armaments, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions of the First Baptist Church 
of Springfield; the Church of Middlefield; the First Unitarian 
Society of Berlin; the Richmond Congregational Chureh; Nor- 
folk Pomona Grange, of Dedham; the Holliston Congregational 
Church; the Trinity Congregational Church; the Bethany Con- 
gregational Church, of Quincy; the First Baptist Church of 
North Adams; the Second Congregational Church of Palmer; 
the First Baptist Church of Adams; the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Sterling; the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Hingham; the Emanual Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Mansfield; the Methodist Episcopal Church of Hudson; the 
Central Baptist Church of Middleboro; the Maple Street Con- 
gregational Church, of Danvers; the Grace Episcopal Church, 
of Everett; the Morgan Memorial Church of All Nations, of 
Boston; the First Presbyterian Church of Waltham; the Pigeon 
Cove Congregational Church, of Rockport; the South Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston; the Winslow Congregational Church, 
of Taunton; the Christ Memorial Church of North Brookfield ; 
the Second Congregational Church of Dorchester; the Central 
Congregational Church of Boston; St. John’s Church, of Arling- 
ton; the First Congregational Church of North Adams; the 
Brayton Methodist Episcopal Church, of Fall River; the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church of Duxbury; the Epworth Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Cambridge; the St. James Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Springfield; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Leominster; the Grace Union Church, of North Wil- 
braham; the Trinitarian Cangregational Church of New Bed- 
ford; the First Baptist Church of Framingham Center; the 
First Congregational Church of Sharon; the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Whitman; the Park Street Congregational 
Church, of Boston; the Methodist Episcopal Church of Frank- 
lin; the First Parish of West Roxbury; the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, of Cambridge; the Zion Congregational Church, 
of Haverhill, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
‘-alling of an international conference by the President of the 
United States for the consideration of disarmament, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to American Legion, Post No. 29, of Claremont, N. H., favoring 
the enactment of legislation providing adequate relief for dis- 
abled ex-service men, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. . 

Mr. KNOX presented a resolution of the City Council of Con- 
nelisville, Pa., favoring the recognition of the Irish republic, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented four resolutions of the Felix Building and 
Loan Association, the Pannonia Beneficial Building and Loan 
Association, the Ellwood Building Association, and the Lester 
Building and Loan Association, all of the city of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring the enactment of legislation exempting building 
and loan associations from income tax where the income derived 
by a member from savings in shares does not exceed $500, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented four resolutions of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
Donald McLeod Post, No. 336, American Legion, of North 
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Wales; Quota Club of Scranton; Kiwanis Club of York; and 
Harrisburg Post, No. 27, American Legion, of Harrisburg, all 
in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide adequate relief for disabled ex-service men, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented 45 petitions of sundry citizens of Pitts- 


‘burgh, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 


for physical education, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented five resolutions of the pastor and 
congregation of the First Presbyterian Church of Dresden; 
the pastor and congregation of the Muskingum Presbyterian 
Church, of Dresden; the pastor and congregation of the Church 
of the Brethren of Fort McKinley, of Dayton; the pastor and 
congregation of the Salem Church of the Brethren, of Phil- 
lipsburg; and the pastor and congregation of the Church of 
Christ of Coshocton, all in the State of Ohio, favoring the call- 
ing of an international conference for the purpose of consider- 
ing the question of disarmament, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented two resolutions of sundry citizens of 
Kansas City, Kans., favoring the recognition of the Irish re- 
public, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry: citizens of Burdick, 
Lost Springs, Herington, and Delovan, all in the State of Kan- 
sas, praying for the enactment of legislatiom to prohibit gam- 
bling in grain and other agricultural products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented five resolutions of the pastor and congre- 
gation of the First Congregational Church of Christ of Alma; 
the pastor and congregation of the Christian Church (Disci- 
ples of Christ) of St. Francis; the pastor and sundry members 
of the Central Congregational Church of Topeka; and resolu- 
tions adopted at the monthly meeting of Friends of Haviland, 
on June 6, and of Bethel Friends at Liberal, on May 27, 1921, 
all in the State of Kansas, favoring the calling of an interna- 
tional conference for the purpose of furthering disarmament, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HARRIS presented five resolutions of the Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenues of Fulton County, Commissioners of 
Roads and Revenues of Baldwin County, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dublin and Laurens Counties, Chamber of Commerce 
and Kiwanis Club of Dawson, and Commissioners of Roads 
and Revenues of Candler County, all of the State of Georgia, 
favoring the enactment of legislation to aid the States in the 
eonstruction of rural post roads, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented three petitions of the pastor and congrega- 
tion of the First Christian Church of Atlanta, the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Church of Decatur, and W. H. Major, 
president of the Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Atlanta, 
all in the State of Georgia, praying that an international con- 
ference be called for the purpose of considering disarmament, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURSUM presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Bueyeros, N. Mex., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit gambling in grain and other agricultural products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr. NORBECK presented two concurrent resolutions of the 
Legislature of South Dakota, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, as follows: 

Hon. C. A. BURKHART, 
Secretary of State. 

The following concurrent resolution has been adopted by the senate 
and concurred in by the house of representatives. 

A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to cooperate with the Dominion of Canada in the enlarged canaliza- 


tion of St. Lawrence River for the passage of ocean-going vessels 
into the Great Lakes. : 

Whereas the Dominion of Canada has provided for the improvement of 
the Welland Canal connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie so that 
such canal will accommodate ships of 25-foot draft, 800-foot length, 
and 80-foot width, work on which improvement was suspended dur- 
ing the war and is now again being taken up and will be completed 
in the near future. 

Whereas the St. Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
can not be used by vessels of over 14-foot draft and 270-foot length; 
and 

Whereas it is deemed to be a matter of great and vital importance to 
the United States that the St. Lawrence River be so improved that 
larger vessels may be accommodated and may move between the Great 
Lakes and the ocean: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That we earnestly and urgently petition 
the Congress of the United States to take such steps as may be deemed 
best and most expeditious looking to the early improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River by joint arrangement with the Dominion of Canada, 
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Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution, duly attested by the 
signatures of the presiding officers and chief clerk of the two houses, 
shall be transmitted to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this State. 

For the senate, 


W. H. McMaster, President. 
A. B. BLAKE, Secretary. 
For the house, 
LEwIs BENSON, Speaker. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, Chief Clerk. 

Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 10th day of February, A. D. 1919. 

Filed in the office of secretary of state on the 11th day of February, 
1919. 

Cc, A. BURKHART, 
Secretary of State, 
Certificate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF SouTH Dakota, 
Secretary’s Office. 

I, Cc. A. Burkhart, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
annexed resolution, te wit, a concurrent resolution relating to national 
parks and monuments, was duly passed by the seventeenth session of 
the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
reat seal of the State of South Dakota at the city of Pierre, May 
7, 1921. 

[SEAL] i. 


= 

1 

A. BURKHART, 

Secretary of State. 

House concurrent resolution requesting the Congress of the United 
States to pass a bill exempting the national parks and monuments 
from the provisions of the water power act of June 10, 1920, and 
urging that the Smith irrigation bill (H. R. 12466) be not passed. 
Be it resolved by "the House of Representatives of the State of South 

Dakota (the Senate conourring) : 

Whereas through the fine patriotism of that group of men comprising 
the Washburn Expedition of 1870 in setting aside their opportunity 
and right to file upon and profit by the ownership of the lands of 
the Yellowstone explored by them, it was made possible for the 
entire American people to have and enjoy, for all time, the 
marvelous beauty and natural wonders of that territory, and 
through their untiring efforts a law (section 2474, R. 8.) was by 
Congress enacted in 1872 reserving and withdrawing from settle- 
ment, occupancy, or sale, and dedicating’and setting apart as a 
public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people, that territory now included in the Yellowstone National 
Park; and 

Whereas under section 2475 of such law it was, among other things, 
provided that such public park shall be under the exclusive control 
of the Secretary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be * * * 
to provide for the preservation, from injury or spoliation, of all 
timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities or wonders, within the 
park, and their retention in their natural condition; and 

Whereas by the passage of the water power act of June 10, 1920, 
commission of three members was created, with authority to issue 
licenses to citizens of the United States, or to any association of 
such citizens, or to any corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States, or any Ntate thereof, or to any State or municipality, 
for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining dams, 
water conduits, reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines, -or 
other project works necessary or convenient * * * upon any part 
of the public lands or reservations of the United States, such act 
specifically defining the term “ reservations ” and including within 
its meaning national monuments and national parks; and by such 
water power act of June 10, 1920, che intent and purpose of the 
founders of, and the statutes creating, the Yellowstone National 
Park will be subverted and annulled and the park itself thrown open 
to commercialization ; and 

Whereas by the terms of said water power act all national parks are 
similarly affected and the opportunity for the commercialization 
thereof thereby created; and it is evident from projects alreatly 
proposed that the leasing of the water facilities of the national 
parks will be cumulative and result in their devastation and ultimate 
destruction ; and 

Whereas a plea had been made by Stephen T. Mather, director of the 
National Park Service, against the encroachment on the national 
parks by corporations seeking to develop water power and irrigation 
projects, declaring that the Federal water power act permits the 
invasion of the parks for power purposes, and that such development 
would destroy many of the scenic beauties within the parks, and 
urging that immediate action be taken on proposed amendments to 
the act which will exclude the national parks from the operation 
of said act; and 

Whereas if it was not and is not the intent or purpose of Congress to 
permit the opening up of the national parks for commercial purposes, 
there can be no possible objection to the adoption of an amendment 
to said act, or the passage of a bill, which will exclude all national 
parks from the operation of said law; and 

Whereas the Smith irrigation bill, H. R. 12466, now before Congress, 


is an added and even more serious menace to the preservation of 


the national parks: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of South Dakota does, 
therefore, petition the Congress of the United States that such honor- 
able body take prompt action to exempt the national parks and monu- 
ments from the provisions of the water power act of June 10, 1920, and 
—_— it do not pass the Smith irrigation bill, H. R. 12466; be it 
urther 


Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of South Dakota 


be instructed to send a copy of this memorial to each of the Representa- 
tives from the State of South Dakota in the Congress of the United 
States, 
CarRL GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate, 
A. B. BLAKE, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Cc. 0. BERDAHL, 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
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| British Government ? 


| We have kept faith with the other oppressed nations. 


| Bngland. 
| not ask us _ to fight for her. All she asks is that we keep our word 
| to the world, an 





JUNE Y, 


File No. 65748 ; Box No. 584: Concurrent resolution (house) relating 
to national parks and monuments. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state on the 26th day of 
February, 1921, 3 

C. A. BURKHART, 
Secretary of State. 

By Gro. I. SAYERS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. NORBECK also presented 15 resolutions of Bryant Post, 
No. 37, American Legion, of Bryant; Auxiliary of Robert B. 
Kelley Post, No. 70, of Flandreau; Groton Post, No. 39, Amer- 
ican Legion, of Groton; Leo Stover Post, No. 48, American 
Legion, of Rosholt; Garrette Harris Post, American Legion, of 
Mellette; Pedersen Post, No. 144, American Legion, of Belvi- 
dere; Women’s Auxiliary to American Legion Post of Sisseton; 
Women’s Auxiliary to the American Legion Post of Alpena; 
Ralph Levi Post, No. 185, American Legion, of Gettysburg; 
Charles Curry Post, American Legion, of Clear Lake; Hutchin- 
son Post, American Legion, of Gregory; Edwin Hodgeton Post, 
No. 124, American Legion, of Dupree; Young Men’s Booster 
Association of Sioux Falls; John Fonken Post, No. 1138, Amer- 
ican Legion, of Willow Lake; and Codington County Post, No. 
17, American Legion, of Watertown, all in the State of South 
Dakota, favoring the enactment of legislation providing ade- 
quate relief for disabled ex-service men, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented six petitions of sundry citizens of Wolsey, 
Egan, Sioux Falls, Mandreau, Mellette, Brentford, Millboro, 
Colome, Firesteel, Isabel, and Jordan, all in the State of South 
Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
gambling in grain and other agricultural products, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have here a great num- 
ber of telegrams and a vast number of letters from citizens of 
California praying that the republic of Ireland be recognized 
by this Government. I wish to present them and ask that four 
of them, each of which is brief, be printed in the Recorp, and 
that the others be noted. 

There being no objection, the letters indicated were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


1348 SHarruck AVENUE, 
Berkeley, Catif., April 16, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“Tam charged by Congress to assure you that means will be found to 
establish your freedom in the fullest and amplest manner.” (Benjamin 
Franklin to the People of Ireland, Oct. 4, 1778.) : 

The time has arrived for the recognition and redeeming of the fore- 
going pledge. 


Hon. 


JOHN MCDONALD. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., May 25, 7921. 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a native-born American citizen, whe eontributed three 
sons, all I had, to our country’s defense, one of whom, Sergt. G. C, 
Ahern, Company L, Three hundred and .sixty-fourth aneny, was 
killed at Argonne, as well as putting all the money I had into Liberty 
bonds, I feel I may say that I am an American of the genuine type, 
and that my earnest desire should bave some weight in shaping the 
policy of our Government; therefore I wish to express for myself and 
by proxy for my immediate family and numerous relatives and friends 
at their request, that you miss no opportunity to recognize the [irish 
republic as an independent nation and to protest in strongest terms 
the barbarous treatment by the British Government of the terribly out- 
raged people of Ireland. 

As you know, we may find many precedents in our country’s ‘history 
fer such procedure, to say nothing of the fact that we were led to be- 
lieve by our late President as well as by the British Government during 
the World War that we were fighting for tue freedom of small nations. 
How long would we hesitate if the offender were some other ‘than the 
Why can’t we be consistent? 

Respectfully, 
D. J. AERN, 
2010 East Sixteenth Street. 
1323 FIrTrentH STrReer, 
Santa Monica, Calif,, March 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Scnatc, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: In the name of humanity, in the name.of 
decency, in the name of liberty, and in the name of the sacred memory 
of our thousands of brave men and women who died for the sake of 
freedom, I add my petition to that of every other justice-loving American 
citizen that you do all in your power to see that the Government of 
these United States recognizes the republic of Ireland. 

Ireland is fighting a heroic fight for the freedom that we hold so 
dear and that we promised her, with all the rest of the small nations. 
Why not with 
Ireland, the most oppressed of alli? 

We would be insulted if anyone insinuated ‘that we are afraid of 
But if we are not, what are we waiting for? Ireland does 


if we do that we. must recognize her right to freedom. 
She deserves and must have our support; and you, as a representative 
of the people, are in honor ‘bound to reflect the will of the people and 
uphold the honor and sacred duty of our country. 

Very truly, yours, 
ADELL W. FiraPa trick. 





1924. 


SAN Francisco, May 13, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 

Dear Srr: The United States Government has given recognition and 
assistance to various European Governments lately. Why discriminate 
against the struggling government of Ireland? ‘The claim of Ireland 
is surely equal to that of any State in central Europe. 

RICHARD Pown:r, 
752 Liston Street. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE also presented petitions, letters, and tele- 
grams from the following-named citizens of the State of Cali- 
fornia, praying that the republic of Ireland be recognized by the 
United States, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations : 

©. E. Wilson; P. J. McSherry, president Branely 137, American 
Association, Recognition of Irish Republic ; Hugh O’Conner ; My- 
ler A. Walsh, secretary Branch 129, American Association, Recog- 
nition of Irish Republic; John A. Fitzgerald, seeretary Ameri- 
can Association, Recognition of Irish Republic; A. Ward; R. M. 
Tobin, chairman Relief for Ireland; James HE. Buckley, Frances 
Gross, Branch 148, American Association, Recognition of Trish 
Republie; P. A. Carroll and others, committee, Council 1311, 
Knights of Columbus; C. D. Daly; Marfan Griffin; Madera 
Branch American Association, Recognition of Irish Republic; 
Braneh 3, American Association, Recognition of Irish Republic; 
Division 5, Ancient Order of Hibernians; M. Doyle, president 
Kevin Barry Braneh, American Association Recognition of 
Irish Republie; M. J. Jordan, president Branch 40; American 
Association, Recognition Irish Republic; J. B. Smith, Branch 
31, American Association, Recognition Irish Republic; Declan 
Hurteon,. Division 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians; William 
Doyle; Epiphany Braneh, American Association, Recognition 
of Irish Republie; Patrick McCarthy; M. A. McCullough; P. J. 
Lennon;. Josie Lamb, secretary Plunkett Branch, American 
Association, Recognition Irish Republic; T. BE. Collins, presi- 
dent Fresno Branch, American Association, Recognition Irish 
Republic; Declan Hurton, past commander Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; Nora McCormack; Nurses Branch, 
No. 67, American Association, Recognition of Irish Republic; 
H. P. Krohm; Stephen Connolly ; Nita Goodwin; Mrs. ©. J. Kil- 
martin; J. H. Carroll; Made De la Cour; Katharine White; 
Mrs. M. ©. Price; Blizabeth Smith; Timothy Daly; Mary A. 
De Rye; Mrs. F. J. Miller; C. W. Golden; T. FP. Corcoran; 
Agnes H. Downing; Tim Daly; M. J. Keegan; Daniel Deasy ; 
Mrs. Nora Graham; DPD: MeAuliff; Cornelius Reily; A. M. 
Keely; Catharine White; M. F. Haussler; Mrs: Fannie Mahon; 
Miss Frances: Mahon; A. L. Mahon; William Mahon; M. M. 
Daly; F. E. Collins and J. T. O'Shea, Fresno Branch, Ne. 33) 
American Association, Recognition of Irish Republic, Fresno, 
Calif.; Margaret A. Shannon; Mary A. Smith; Catharine 
MeMaanus; F. BE. Carroll, Branch No. 32, American. Association, 
Recognition of Irish Republic, San Franciseo,; Calif.; J. J. Cegh- 
lon, American Association, Recognition of Irish Republic, Madera, 
Calif.; John B. Smith, Braneh No. 31, 3021 Buchanan Street, 
San Franciseo, Calif.; Mrs..'T. P. Donohue, 982 York Street, San 
Franeiseo;. Martin J. Ryan; K. White; Mrs, T. J. Miller; Albert 
J. Riley; Michael McDonough. 

Resolution. of citizens from Los Angeles, mass meeting of 
1,200; John M.. Elligott ; Celia Coleman; Michael O'Keefe; Joh 
IT’. Connolly ; Margaret J. Bailie; Adell W. Fitzpatrick; Andrew 
J. Gill; James McBride; G. BE. D. Higgins and Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, president and vice president, American Association, Recog- 
nition of Irish Republic, Assembly Hall, Oakland, Calif; M. J. 
O’Keefe; William Boyle; Patrick Deasy; R. EB. Queen; Mrs. 
Agnes Graham; Mrs. M. McGinnis; T. J. Corcoran; Marie E. 
Bailie;, Thomas Lennon, American Association, Reeognition of 
Irish Republic, 604 Franklin Street, Oakland, Calif.; Maurice J. 
Conklin ;. Rey. Daniel J. Kelly; Mrs. K. O’Connor; Anna Haskett 
MeGrath:;. Margaret McGrath:; Sarah U. Meteaif; Mrs. ©. Lyneh; 
Mrs. Delia Kirk; Steven Durney; Katharine Dougery ; Bernard 
M. Poer; Martin J. Ryan; James Walsh; T. J. Schultz; 
A. P. Kean; M. J. Flynn; P. J. Hurley; Matthew Cunning- 
ham; Catharine Hassett: Mary Isabelle McAllister; Austin 
S. Carey; BE. J. Matheway; Timothy Sullivan; J. T. 
Carroll; M. J. Clifford, pastor St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
San Francisco; P. Barnes; Mrs. Margaret Curry; George 
White; Mary Duffy; Mrs. M. Walsh; Josephine O'Keefe; 
Ellen Ready; Mrs. Anne BE. Healy; Mr. James McGahey; 
Joseph McCarthy; Peter J. Halpin, St. Ignatius College, San 
Franciseo, Calif.; Margaret E. Olsen; W. H. Fitzgerald; K. 
White; Julia A. Deasy; Maude Kelly; William I. Shelf; A. L. 
Barnes; W. E. Kelly; Anna R. Kelly; Bilen M. Gannon; FB. 
Weddle; E. F. McCann; Mary Cronin; J. F. Ferry; Annie E. 
Ferry; Elizabeth Ferry; Josephine Ferry; William J. Perry; 
FP. A. Ferry ; Arthur M. Murray; D. J. Ryan; Jennie McNamee ; 
John MeGarr; Mrs. T. J. Millers Roby J. McArdle; William F. 
O’Callaghan; John Norton; Patrick Sullivan; Fred W. Down- 
ing; Alice M. Worsley; Francis Buckley; H. J, Corcoran; Daniel 
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J. Sullivan; Mary J. Sullivan; Frank Pargett; T. O. Leasy; 
Joseph Joyce; P. J. Sullivan; Michael J. Mullim; William T. 
Bewser, president San Francisco Labor Council, San Francisco; 
Bridget McNally; Mrs. Mary O’Connor; Carl W. Bold; Mrs. 
Margaret Tiegler; Miss Annie A: Fennell; M. Daly; M. Maley; 
C. i Kieffer; T. J, Tierney; Mrs. F. A. Juarez; John Mace- 
Donald; James Decrey; G. E. Berner; joint petition signed by. 
William, O'Conner,’ Mrs. William O’Conner, Patrick O’Brien, 
Mrs. Mary O’Brien, A. E. Cronin, Lillian Cronin, Mildred Taber, 
William ©O’Conner, jr., and Humphrey Feehan; John Doyle; 
Thomas Breem; J. M. Chubbeek; Patrick W. Casey; Ida J. Am- 
brose; Emmett F. MeCann; P. F. McCarthy; M, B. Ogilivie; 
Mrs. Agnes Graham; Mary Fitzpatrick; C. J. McCarthy; Mar- 
garet Coreoran; Madeline Barnartor; Mrs. Rose Marx; J. B. 
Foley; Chris C. Bryne; Joseph L. McLaughlin; Martin Power; 
I. M. Sherman; G. J. Olsen; Mrs. Katharine Tuthill; Helen Mc- 
Carthy ; Mrs. Patrick Furlong; Eugenia C. Ryan; Rebert Weiss; 
J. M. Black ; Mrs, Helen Larkin; Mary Gertrude McCabe; John 
W. Driscoll; Mrs. Mary Murphy; Julia A. Casey; Mrs. M. 
Quinn; Mr. Thomas Curran; Ellen Kerrigan; F. G. Burns; Mrs. 
Bridget Lyon; Bridget M. Conroy; John McNamara; Kathryn 
C. Hammer; R. O. Conovan; Jeseph Burns; Mrs. John Barnes; 
Jane E. Ball; Mrs. Lawrence Reynolds; Agnes Lyons; Mrs. 
Hannah L. Cronin; Mrs. Ellen A. Crerdan; Mrs. Margaret 
Brooks; Katharine White; Margaret Sinnott; Rose W. Flem- 
ing; Clark €. Snew; Charles FP. Regan; Mrs, Mary MeDevitt ; 
John J. Regan; A. M. Prendergrast; Mrs. Mary Flynn; John 
Thomas Flynn; Hllen McCarthy; A. J. Ryan; Margaret L. 
Thompsen; Susan IF. Green; L. A. Mulcahy; Mrs. E. Logan; 


| . J. Conners; Mrs. E. L. Sehultz; Patriek Carroll; Mrs; Kate 


A. Carter; Mrs. Patchett; Jehn Green; E. D. Malone; Mary J. 
Lynn; Josephine McCahn; Mrs. Kate Power; Michael Gaffey ; 
Mrs: ©. J. MeCarthy; American-Irish Liberty League, 794 Mis- 
sion: Street, San Franeiseo; Nora A. Fenley ; Catharine Casey ; 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Brennan; W. J. Hernwood; Mary Crowley ; 
Elizabeth Leonard; Mrs. M. Poley; Jehn J. Buckley; Thomas 
Fr, Callabam; Adam Probst; Mary White; Mrs. F. L. Bellan; 
Maurice I. Stack; M. Pelkman; Hmil A, Rhode; Neil Muieahy ; 
M.. Maley; Richard Gallaher; Billa Delehanty; Andrew Me- 
Donough; J. E. Birmingham; Stephen Gannon; William Pewer; 
Josephine Dieal; Mrs. E. C. MeDonough; W. Mooney; Robert 
TD Febin; S. Hartwick; Bridget Curley; Walter Babecky; Bd- 
mond L. Casey; Thomas. J. McDermott ;. Louis Morsell; Charles 
W.. Berry; Mrs. Frank Scully; M. 5. Toohy; James P. Nolan; 
KE. A. Bliss; T. J. Conroy; P. J. Walsh; Alfred Thomas; R. 
Tewhig; Mrs. Kate Du Ross; Fred C.. Walsh; Mrs. C. A. Flem- 
ing; Thomas Callahan; Mrs. Elizabeth Tynan; Claire Ker- 
rigan ; Patrick MeGuire; Charles Wilson; Jack Smyth; Jehn 
Bentley; Mrs. Thomas Darey; M. J. Mulligam; James Butler; 
Christopher Hickson; Joseph C. McInerney; H. E. Lyneh; 
Michael Harrigan; Mrs. Nellie Thomas; Martin Nolan; Thomas 
Kirk; John J. Ward; John P. Coyne; Thomas Rockford; John J. 
O'Connor; Edmend Burke; Blizabeth A. Pleming; Alma Bryne; 
Joseph C. T. Du Ross; Richard Bryne; Frank Scally; Eileen 
O'Gorman; Paul Kilroy; Elizabeth Barrett; John Lee: Mrs. 
T. J. McDermott; John FP. Quinn; Joseph McConville; Robert 
Palmer; Lydia E. Rhode; Ed. Gillespie ; Samuel Kurtz; Robert 
BE. MeCall; Join PB. Burlinger’; Herbert Guthridge: Max Fern- 
stein; Bartholomew Buckley; Lawrence J. O'Connor; Neil Du 
Ross; J. F. Vance; Daniel Creedon ; Patrick W. Stack; Thomas 
O*Regan; Michael J. Gannon; Mrs. M. J. Cardiff; G. F. Wein- 
mann; Helen A. Neal, executive secretary Charity Organization 
of Berkeley; May Concannon; Charles Peters; Frank Silva; 
Daniel O’Leary; M. J. Cardiff; M. E. Deely; Edward Casey; 
Mary Creedon; M. O. O’Neil; Margaret T. Bryne; Lydia E. 
Rhode; Thomas W. Meade; Patrick . Meade; E. M. Montagas; 
John Byone; Lydia E. Rhode; Emile A. Rhode; Nellie McPhee; 
Anne Reilly; M. Seliier; Georgianna Ray; Hllen McCarthy; 
E. C. Walf; Francis T. Murphy; Thomas Roche; Oscar Sillier; 
Anna H. Stern; James McCarthy Larmly; Mrs. Martin O’Mal- 
ley; M. J. Connelly; H. Learned; Henry Morrissy; Louis J. 
Lamb; James: D. Shea; R. IF. Pieper; Ambrose Klinkhammer ; 
Paul EF, A. Conway; Alban P. Cox; William B. Jewett; Francis 
B. Murphy; M. Cahill; Elizabeth A. Ferry; Josephine M. Ferry; 
J. J. Ferry; Anne C. Ferry; F. J. Ferry; Alice Cussem: Mar- 
garet Tweed; John Phelan; Lydia ©. Rhode; Jeremiah J. 
Lyne; Mary Viasshaert; Rev. L. P. Goldem; Alfred H. 
Piper; I. Munroe; Michael J. Cavanagh; Street and Hlee- 
trie Railway Employees, Sam francisco, Division 687; 
James Shea; Anna Stuffler; Herace J. D’Espars; K. O’Sul- 
livan; Jennie I. Scott; Susan C. Henry; Alice Gillis- 
pie; Mrsi M. & Mulligan; Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Hartmann; 
Jesse DB, Duke; Mina BW. Ross; Anthony Ward; F. J. Roeks- 
cell; J. F. Fitzgerald; W. D. Griffem; Lawrence F. Stuffler; 
Zita C. Callahan;. Mrs. J, M. Guenthard; Hdmund J. O’Conner; 
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J. J. Ramsey; Mary Ramsey; Catharine Dyer; Y. C. Dyer; Al. 
Feist; A. J. Buck; Louie G. Lugo; Michael F. Campbell; W. 
Collins; James F. Purcell; Manus Duffy; Michael T. Shankey; 
John Regan; James Kelly; Ted McMahon; Samuel H. 
Whitakerm; Michael Fergus; Frank Sullivan; Margaret Scott; 
Thomas F. Fitzgerald; J. J. Twomey; Nettie Mullins; John A. 
Hennessey; Francis T. Murphey; Isabell E. Ross; Katharine 
O'Gorman; H. P. Plow; Mary A. Sullivan; John Cowan; Nina 
Blackwell; M. A. McPherson; George A. Bill; Owen O’Donnell; 
John M. Eustace; John Brennan; Florence A. Casey; Martin F. 
Nolan; Thomas E. Burke; John O’Sullivan; John Farrell; 
Edward Powers; Edward J. Tynan; Thomas H. Gormley; Mrs. 
H. B. Twohey, Michael Kieley; Daniel Coughlin; Mary Hen- 
nesy; P. S. Dougherty; Nora C. Sullivan; J. W. Dolan; Em- 
mett J. Doyle; Florence T. Connolly; G. T. Robinson; William 
Cotter; Ignatius B. Clune; James B. Mahoney; Owen Lavelle; 
John Gaughan; J. S. McElroy; Mrs. Bridget Armstrong; 
Katharine Connolly; Mrs. Mary Mulligan; Marie S. Connolly ; 
Thomas Rochford; J. J. O’Neil; William McKilvey; John 
Weldon; Thomas F. Kearney ; William Crowley; Fred A. Scott ; 
Auguest Duempe; James W. Dickinson; P. J. Sullivan; W. R. 
Wran; William Rennick; W. W. Crouch; M. C. Mulligan; L. J. 
Cronin; Thomas Rice; Anna Nielson; John Weldon; J. P. 
Cronin: Hans F. Neilson; A. H. Reeves; M. A. Walsh; J. C. 
Egan; Mary Muzphy; Edward Kelly; M. J. O’Keefe; John C. 
Healy; Charles O’Connor; Catharine Mahoney; Claire Ker- 
rigan: William Donohoe; Patrick Brennan; Mrs. O. P. Hanson; 
Patrick McCarthy; Richard Power; Mary Lynch; Mrs. H. W. 
Foster; Father John W. Nicholson, St. Ignatius College; K. 
White; Walter Fuery; D. J. Ahern; Richard H. Doyle; Mrs. 
Margaret O'Leary; Edward Kelly; Mrs. I, McMartin; E. B. 
Kane: Mrs. H. Crowley; Josephine Fitzgerald; James Crusen ; 
John Doher' vy; D. M. Walsh; A. G. McCarthy; D. F. McCarthy ; 
Cc. A. McCarchy; Marion E. Robbins; Mary Hickey; D. F. Gar- 
vey; B. A. Murray; John E. Reardon; Eileen Eagan; Peter 
Markey; M. J. Hammett; E. P. Schultz; M. Gearan; Edw. Mc- 
Grath: W. J. Finn; Andrew O’Donovan; S. D. Finn; J. A. Steu- 
ger; D. P. Lynch; J. P. Conroy; P. A. Conroy; Charles. A. 
Davis; I. D. Callahan; J. J. Griffin; P. I. Targar; M. 8S. Wil- 
liams; Alice Tabor; M. R. Riley; Daniel O’Connell; Thomas 
Dowling; T. J. Lee; Mary Bohan; James D. Shea; Annie 
Power: John I. O’Connell; Ferry James Crusen; John W. Chil- 
eote; Eugene J. Murphy; Basil J. Nettleton; Mary A. Cott; 
Gerald R. Cott; John E. Matthews; Timothy O’Donnell; Frank 
Robbins. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles, Calif., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit gambling in grain and other agricultural products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1162) declaring Lake George, Yazoo 
County, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 99) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2466) to constitute Fort Worth, in 
the State of Texas, a port of entry, and to extend to said port 
the privileges of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, 
entitled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to the imme- 
diate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
100) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3018) granting the consent of 
Congress to H. H. Haynes to construct a dike across Mud 
Slough on Isthmus Inlet, in section 23, township 26 south, 
range 13 west, of Willamette meridian in Oregon, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 101) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2010) authorizing the Postmaster General to in- 
vestigate and adjust claims for additional compensation arising 
out of contracts for star route, screen wagon, and other vehicle 
service entered into prior to June 30, 1919; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2011) to provide the manner and method to be 
followed in discharging persons for the purpese of making 


reductions in the force of Government employees; to the Com- 


mittee on Civil Service 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2012) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Decatur County, Ga., to reconstruct 
a bridge across the Flint River at Bainbridge, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 2013) to protect the locators in good faith of oil 
and gas lands who had not made discovery thereon prior to 
February 25, 1920, and their successors in interest, and ex- 
tending the time for making such discovery; and 

A bill (S. 2014) to provide for the settlement of small hold- 
ing claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2015) for the relief of Harry G. Weaver (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bili (S. 2016) placing certain positions in the Postal Service 
in the competitive classified service; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2017) for the relief of John H. Gattis (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2018) for the relief of Josie N. Styron (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2019) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to 
the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the Long Island Railroad, 
for restricted use, the tracks of the Government railroad on the 
Army supply base at South Brooklyn, N, Y.; and 

A bill (S. 2020) authorizing the settlement of claims of 
civilian employees of the United States who constituted the 
officers and crews of vessels engaged in the military service of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) providing for monthly pay- 
iment of pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND (by request) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 71) to amend section 3 of the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution for the purpose of 
promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and in- 
dustries of the United States, for lessening the expenses of the 
war, and restoring the loss caused by the war by providing for 
the employment of a discovery or invention called the ‘ Garabed,’ 
claiming to make possible the utilization of free energy,” ap- 
proved February 8, 1918; to the Committee on Patents. 

AMENDMENT OF FARM LOAN ACT, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1811) to amend the Federal farm loan act, 
as amended, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will state the 

first amendment to the bill reported by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 3, after the word 
amount,” it is proposed to insert “and,” and in line 4, after 
eae “terms,” to strike out “and interest rate,” so as to 
read: 

That the first paragraph of section 20 of the Federal farm loan act, 
as amended, be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“ SEc, 20. That bonds provided for in this act shall be issued in de- 
nomihations of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, and such larger denominations 
as the Federal Farm Loan Board may authorize; they shall run for 
specified minimum and maximum periods, subject to payment and re- 
tirement, at the option of the land bank, at any time after the mini- 
mum period specified in the bonds, which shall not be longer than 10 
years from the date of their issue. They shall have interest coupons 
attached, payable semiannually, and shall be issued in series of not 
less than $50,000, the amount and terms to be fixed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was, on page 2, line 5, at the end of the bill, to insert: 

They shall bear a rate of interest not to exceed 53 per cent per 
annum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. On page 2, line 6, after the word 
‘“‘annum,” I move to insert the following: 

The income from joint-stock land-bank bonds issued after June 30, 
1922, shall be subject to all graduated additional income taxes, com- 


monly known as surtaxes, now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States upon the income of individuals, partnerships, corporations, or 


associations. 
Mr. KENYON, Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator frem Utah 
send his proposed amendment to the desk in order that it may 
he read by the Secretary? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will send the amendment to the desk later. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the point of this matter is 
this: The joint-stock land banks and the Federal farm lean 
banks have been held up in their operations by the case which 
was pending in the Supreme Court of the United States fer 
about a year. That case has been determined. The law has 
been held to be eonstitutional. The joimt-steck land banks are 
unable to functien, are unable to sell their bonds at @ 5 per 
eent rate, in cempetition with the tremendous nuarber ef tax- 
exempt bends bearing 53 per eent, and even in some instances 
6 per cent. Our effort in this matter is direeted not to help the 
joint-steck land banks, but purely for the purpose of trying to 
help the agricultural situation, The profit of the joint-stock land 
banks new can only be 1 per cent gross, if they can float the 
bonds at 5 per cent, because, under the act they can not charge 
more than 6 per cent interest. 

It is idle to talk about floating 5 per cent bonds, which are 
the basis of this system, and seeuring thereby money to lean to 
the farmers. It is true the Federal Farm Loan Board have suc- 
ceeded in making a flotatien of the present issue, but that has 
been due to an intensive campaign which they have carried on. 

Mr. President, the farm situation in this country is knewn, 
I hope, to every Senator in this Chamber. It is certainly 
known to those of us who come from agricultural States. Agri- 
eultwre needs credit im order to tide over the present emer- 
gency. We have loaned I do net know how many billion dollars 
across the sea; we have appropriated money to help these in 
distress in Europe; but the farmer, with the best credit on 
earth and the best security on earth, ean not get money to 
finance his eperations. That was the situation seme years ago 
when the Federal farm lean act was passed. The mortgage 
rates the farmers had te pay had grewn to a very high point, 
but he was willing to pay almost anything im order to get 
money. We enacted the Federal farm loan act for the purpose 
of allowing the farmer to obtain money on long-time leans. 
Under the joint-steck land banks the loans run fer 32 years, I 
think, with an amertization program, so that at the end of that 
period the farmer will have paid the loan. He can not get the 
money through the Federal farm loan system uniess the 
bends can be fleated. Whenever the joint-stock land banks can 
float the bonds at a less rate than 54 per cent, of course, they 
will do so; it will automatically work itself out, because then 
the hanks will receive more profit. 

I realize that the question of tax exemption is a serious one, 
and I know how opposed the Senator from Utah is to the 
issuamee of any more tax-exempt bonds. We have over $16,- 
000,000,000 of tax-exempt securities in the United States; that 
undoubtedly involves a serious question; but of that amount 
of tax-exempt securities all except about $480,000,000 are se- 
eurities designed to help the cities. If we are going to stop 
the tax-exempt feature in connection with bond issues—and we 
may have to de that some of these days—we should not step it 
where it is beneficial to agriculture and not stop it where it is 
beneficial te the city. The benefit derived from the tax exemp- 
tion of course must be passed on, or is supposed te be passed 
on, to the agriculturist. He geis the benefit of it; the bank 
does not get the benefit of it. 

There has been a great deal said against the joint-stock land 
banks as a part of the system; there is mueh prejudice against 
them. It has been stated on the floor that they have made enor- 
mous sums of meney. Some of them have made some money, but 
I think the highest profit that has been realized is 11 per cent. 
The Senator from Utah said some months ago that the profits 
had run up around 21 and 22 per cent as te one bank, but on 
analysis I think the Senator will find that the figures cover a 
period of a couple of years. They have made nothing like the 
percentage of profit which the national banks have made. 

Senators talk about this being a privilege. The Senator from 
Utah did se the other day, and of course it is a privilege; it 
is a special privilege to agriculture. We have given special 
privileges to national banks. They have the privilege of issu- 
ing circulation on securities held by them; that is a special 
privilege, and this is in a way a special privilege te agricul- 
ture. We have been accused, or Some portions of the Republi- 
can Party at least have been accused, of standing for a good 
many special privileges. The tariff has been in the nature of 
a special privilege; railroad grants have been in the nature 
of speeial privileges; and now comes agriculture in the most 
depressed condition in which it has been in the history of the 
country, at least since the Civil War, and asks the Congress to 
have this system for agricultural credit put upon a functioning 
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basis; that is all. The farmer is not asking any gifts, such as 
we have made to the people across the sea. He is simply ask- 
ing for more credit, and this is one of the simple and easy ways 
of getting more eredit to him. 

If the restriction of 5 per cent is remeved and 54 per eent 
permitted, the farmer is to get his money at exactly the same 
rate of interest that he does now. The bank carrying it on 
cuts its spread from 1 per eent to one-half of 1 per cent, and 
these men from the Middle West who have interested me in 
this matter are not in it for the money. They are urging this 
thing and willing to get along with no profit in order to help 
the agricultural situation in the Middle West, and it is the 
Same in the South. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Towa yield te the Senater from 
Missouri? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I want to get the matter clear in my mind. 
The Senator states that if this bill is passed and 54 per cent 
permitted, the bank will cut its spread or its profit to one-haif 
of 1 per cent where it now receives 1 per cent. Where is 
there a provision of that kind in this bill? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator will have to take the old act. 
The interest is limited to 6 per cent under the rules established 
under the act. That is all they can charge: 

Mr. REED. I understand. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, they fleat their bonds at 5 per cent. 
That is the money they get te run it, under this system. There 
is a spread of 1 per cent, and that is a gross profit. They have 
te take out of that the expenses ef running it. 

Mr. REED. I was about to raise the question whether this 
bill ought not to permit 6 or 64 per cent to be charged instead 
of 53, but have the reguiatery power placed im the central 
beard; and, if the Senator will pardom me, I will say this: 
I am in full aceerd with him on the idea that higher rates 
of interest must be alowed if money is to be obtained, and 
that eondition will exist until the general financial conditions 
change; and I am wondering whether 54 per cent is high 
enough—not that I want to see the farmer have to pay more 
than that but because we may not be able to sell these bonds 
and get the money to lean to the farmer. 

I heard of this sort of a case in my State the other day: 
It was stated to me that a farmer with lands worth even at 
present figures $40,000 had a loan of $10,000 which he was try- 
ing to renew even for a year, and had offered 84 per eent and 
a commission, and up te the time I heard of it had not been 

able to get the money. [ft is to relieve eases of that kind that 
I am willing to permit a higher rate of interest, in order that 
the bonds can be sold and the money procured. 

I thank the Senator. ; 

Mr. KENYON. I am much obliged to the Senater for his 
suggestion. 

Mr. President, this system might have functioned all right in 
normal times at the 5 per cent rate. These, however, are not 
normal times, and it can not function now. The Federal farm 
loan banks have some advantages over the joint-stock land 
banks. Their bonds are sold presumably by the Government. 
There is a psychological advantage to that. They are coopera- 
tive in a way, and there is some advantage to that; so that the 
joint-stock land banks have really had to pay a higher rate of 
interest on their bonds than the Federal farm loan banks have 
had to pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa whether he is seeking to put the private banks that are 
lending money to the farmer upon an equal footing with the 
public banks that are doing the same thing? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. These banks do no commercial 
business. They make long-time loans. They do not do com- 
mercial business at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that perfectly; neither do 
the Federal loan banks do any commercial business. Now, why 
do you want to destroy the Federal loan banks by enabling 
these private loan banks to compete with them upon equal or 
advantageous terms? 

Mr. KENYON. No one is trying to destroy them. Does the 
Senator mean the farm loan banks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Nobody is trying to destroy them at all 
They are in the same act. They are under the same board 
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They are the separate parts of a system. One covers loans of 
not over $10,000, the other covers loans up to $50,000. They are 
working together. There is no competition along that line. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked the question because I had noted, 
or thought I had noted, that they were not working together. 

Mr. KENYON. They are supposed to work together. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The private loan banks have been working 
against the Federal loan banks for quite a long while. 

Mr. KENYON. The joint-stock banks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and have been sending literature to 
Senators, and I suppose to Congressmen, with a view of cutting 
down the special governmental privileges of the Federal farm 
loan banks 

Mr. KENYON. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The chief of which is, of course, that they 
are exempt from taxation as a Federal fiscal agency. 

Now, I differ a little with the Senator upon one point. I do 
not think any debtor ought ever to tax his creditor on the note 
that he has given for the payment of his indebtedness. I do 
not think that the United States Government or that any fiscal 
agency of the United States Government ought to fix a tax upon 
a bond which is floated by them in the name and in the interest 
of the public, because if the tax exemption is not made there 
must be some tax come later. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not understand what the Senator is 
driving at. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that evidently 
the Senator from Mississippi has confused the brokers on farm 
mortgages—farm-mortgage banks—with farm-loan banks. The 
farm-mortgage banks, which are private institutions making 
loans on farms, and so forth, in the West, have attacked not 
only the joint-stock land banks but the whole farm loan act, 
on the ground that under the farm loan act the bonds are ex- 
empt from all taxation. That is a different thing altogether. 
There is no conflict between the Federal land banks and the 
joint-stock land banks. They are both provided for under the 
farm loan act and are part of one system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But are not these joint-stock banks private 
institutions? F 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; they are under the control of the 
Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I understand that; but are not their 
bonds subject to Federal taxes and to State taxes? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not at all. They are exempt under the 
farm loan act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I have been mistaken. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator is confused by the literature that 
is being sent out by the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. They are fighting this thing, of course. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is a private concern, attacking both 
the joint-stock land banks and the whole farm loan system. 

Mr. KENYON. They are private brokers who are getting 
enormous commissions for the loans, and they are fighting the 
very thing which we are engaged in now, and Sending out this 
literature, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the joint-stock banks are exempt from 
taxation under the same law as the Federal loan banks, then, 
of course, I am mistaken. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator is mistaken. 
he is this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Section 12 of the farm loan act provides 
that no loan on mortgage shall be made under the act at a rate 
of interest exceeding 6 per cent per-annum, exclusive of amorti- 
zation payments. That applies to the joint-stock land banks as 
well as to the Federal land banks. The limitation is there as 
to these loans; and the other provision of the act, section 20, 
which is proposed to be amended by the bill advocated by the 
Senator from Iowa, provides that the bonds issued under the 
act shall bear a rate of interest not to exceed 5 per cent per 
annum. The Senator now proposes to make that 54 per cent, 
because in that way the bonds could be sold; but he would not 
by that means at all increase the interest which the borrower 
would have to pay. That never can exceed 6 per cent; and 
allowing the bonds to bear interest of 54 per cent does not 
mean that the joint-stock land banks can charge the borrower 
any more than they charge now. They are now allowed to 
charge the rate of interest which the bond carries, namely, 5 
per cent, plus the cost of administration, which runs up to one- 
half of 1 per cent, as has been the experience heretofore. Now, 
by allowing them to fix the rate at 54 per cent in the bonds 
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they can sell the bonds where they can not sell them now, 
where they specify that the rate shall be only 5 per cent; but 
they can not charge the borrower any more than they charge 
now, 6 per cent. That is the limit under the law. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not want to take any 
more time, because I know that other Senators desire to speak, 
and I wish we might get through with the bill to-day. I only 
want to say this: The amendment of the Senator from Utah, of 
course, destroys this bill. It is intended to destroy it. The 
Senator from Utah is always frank about things, and he is op- 
posed to this joint-stock land bank proposition, and if he can 
destroy it in that way it is just as well as to have the bill 
passed which he has introduced, and which was before the 
Banking and Currency Committee, to repeal the exemption. I 
am willing to have an amendment adopted to the effect that 
whenever the exemption ceases on the other securities with 
which these bonds. must compete we will then Jet it cease on 
these bonds. That would be fair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does the Senator think it 
is square and fair and honest for a great Government to tax 
its own promissory notes, whether in the shape of bonds or 
what not? 

Mr. KENYON. 
Liberty bonds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
a note—— 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think it would be square 
and right for me to reserve some degree of charge against him 
because he had extended me the credit of taking my note? 

Mr. KENYON. I think the day is coming when we shall have 
to stop tax-exempt securities. ‘It will take a constitutional 
amendment, of course, as far as the States are concerned, and 
that will be difficult; but it is drawing the money of those who 
have great amounts into these tax-exempt securities. This is not 
just the same as a bond that the Government is issuing. Does 
the Senator understand that the Government does not issue 
these bonds? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that; but the Government is be- 
hind them, and they are declared by law to be a fiscal agency of 
the Government as far as the Federal loan banks are concerned. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; the Supreme Court says so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that they are on exactly the same foot- 
ing as a United States bond. Now, the United States Govern- 
ment comes to me and appeals to me to put up $10,000 and is 
indebted that sum to me, and then after that has passed it comes 
to me again and wants to tax me 1 or 2 per cent or one-half or 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, whatever it may be, upon its honest in- 
debtedness to me. That is not honest. Nobody engaged in 
private business would undertake to do that. 

Moreover, Mr. President, if the Government can float at par 
a 5 per cent bond, and can not float at par a 44 per cent bond, 
then the difference of one-half of 1 per cent is what the people 
are paying for floating the bond; and if the Government can 
float the bond at par at 5 per cent, then the people escape that 
taxation of one-half of 1 per cent. 

It is not honest, it is not fair, for anybody to borrow money 
of anybody else, and then afterwards exert a governmental 
function of taxing the person who has been good enough to lend 
the money, and lend the money at the time at par, when the 
man who lent the money knew that the bonds would be at a 
discount in less than a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi—— 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to get through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator refuses to yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to refuse to yield if the Sen- 
ator wants to ask a question; but I would like to get through. 

I appreciate what the Senator from Mississippi said; it is a 
valuable suggestion. But I want to get through, and the Sen- 
ator can then take the floor if he so desires. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, the constitutional question of 
the power of the Federal Government to tax a State bond, or 
of the States to tax a Federal bond, is outside of this discus- 
sion. I am merely talking about the honesty of the Federal 
Government taxing its own bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does it right along, 
erty bonds. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, we are doing that with the Liberty 
bonds. I just want to leave the question in this way: These 
joint-stock land banks have approximately $426,000,000 of tax- 
exempt securities, out of. the $16,000,000,000 in the Nation. 
Agriculture contributes about 57 per cent of the primary de- 
posits in the national banks, and borrows about 7 per cent. 
Mercantile and manufacturing interests borrow about 57 per 
cent, and contribute very much less than agriculture does. 


We have granted the privilege of taxing 
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So agriculture, which has great credit and ought to be able 
to marshal its credit, is unable to do it, and I think the great 
problem which agriculture in this country has to face is in some 
way to build up the right to use its own credit, and it is going 
to do it. 

The big banks of New York and Chicago and other places 
draw from the smaller banks throughout the country and from 
agriculture to the Federal reserve bank, under their system 
of apportioning credits. One bank in Chicago has had more 
credit with the Federal Reserve for rediscounting and borrow- 
ing than all the banks of the State of Iowa. That is not a 
fair situation. 

The farmers have gotten into a distressed situation. They 
want to have the acts passed by the Congress for their relief 
function, and see if they will not help them. The Curtis bill, 
passed the other day, is going to help them. They have a right, 
with all the interests which they have, with their stocks and 
their crops and their farms, to get some credit from the Gov- 
ernment, or some assistance, When, according to the statement 
made by the Senator from South Carolina, the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board has said that we have $2,000,000,000 
in gold reserve in this country. 

I could talk a long while on this, and refer to the evidence 
taken before the different committees. The power which has 
been fighting this is the Mortgage Bankers’ Association of the 
United States. They are the ones who have been flooding the 
country with literature. They are the ones who would profit 
by the defeat of this, because if these laws fail to function 
they can charge the farmers any rate they want to for mort- 
gages, and they are doing it in many parts of the country. 

You can loan money in my State, which is the strongest agri- 
cultural State in the Union, on farm mortgages for 7 per cent 
and a commission besides. Everything the farmer raises has 
gone to the bottom price, but the things which other people 
produce have not. 

I am earnest about this, because I feel it is one thing that 
we may be able to do for the farmers, and not for the owners 
of these banks. They have shown a patriotic spirit in being 
willing to try to do business on a spread of one-half of 1 per 
cent, instead of the 1 per cent which they now have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska whether he intends to go on with the packer bill at 
2 o'clock? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to go on with that 
bill at 2 o’clock. If the debate on the bill under consideration 
will not consume very much time, I would have no objection to 
temporarily laying aside the unfinished business. I would like 
to accommodate other Senators in that respect as far as I can, 
without unduly delaying the unfinished business. 

Mr. KENYON. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska if he 
will not be willing at 2 o’clock to lay the unfinished business 
aside? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will take unanimous consent. 

Mr. KENYON. I suppose unanimous consent can 
obtained. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCormick in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst 
Ball 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Cameron 
Capper 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Fletcher 


Gooding 
Hale 


not be 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


roll, and the following Senators 


Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex, 
Jones, Wash, 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 
Keyes 

Knox 

Ladd 

La Yollette 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 
Harris McKinley 
Heflin McLean 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no desire whatever to prevent action 
upon this bill to-day, and if the Senator asks that the un- 
finished business be laid aside temporarily, I shall not object 
to the consideration of this bill. But I did not want to begin 
speaking and just get started and then be cut off. So if the 
Senator from Nebraska desires now, as it is within a few min- 
utes of 2 o’clock, to ask that the unfinished business be laid 
aside temporarily, I shall not object. 


McNary 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Reed 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 


Stanfield 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 
Woleott 


Sixty-three Senators have an- 
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Mr. NORRIS. Before I do that I would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Utah, or any other Senator, if he can give 
me any idea as to about how long the consideration of this bill 
will take. I do not want to lay the unfinished business aside if 
the whole day is to be taken up with this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not give the Senator any idea as to how 
long it will take. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator any idea about the length 
of time that will be consumed, or has the Senator from Iowa 
any idea? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know of anyone who wants to sub- 
mit any remarks except the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I do not expect anyone to give a 
guaranty. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator from Utah will indicate how 
much time he will take, we might be able to indicate how much 
time the other side will take. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator frankly that I do not 
expect to take very much time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask,the Chair to lay the unfinished business 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk. A bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in live stock, livestock products, 
dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for 
ether purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of discussing 
the farm loan bill, with the understanding that we shali resume 
the unfinished business if it develops later that the farm loan 
bill is going to consume too much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the amendment which I have proposed to the bill. 
In passing I wish to say that the remarks made by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] with reference to the provisions of 
the bill as reported from the committee apply as stated by him, 
but my amendment in no way affects the amendments reported 
from the committee nor the bill as reported to the Senate. I 
have not asked that any part of the amendments which have 
been proposed by the committee as reported to the Senate be 
changed in any way. The amendment which I have offered 
reads as follows: 

The income from joint-stock land bank bonds issued after June 30, 
1922, shall be subject to all graduated additional income taxes com- 
monly known as surtaxes now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States upon the income of individuals, partnerships, corporations, or 
associations. 

The Senator from Iowa was correct when he said that I 
think the legislation creating the joint-stock land banks and 
giving them the privileges involved was a mistake, and it will 
not be many years until every Senator and every farmer in the 
country will realize it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to state to the Senator that I 
have a great deal of sympathy for the position he is taking. 
My own idea is that the creation of joint-stock land banks was 
a mistake. I feel, however, that under the present condition, 
particularly, of agriculture, it would be another mistake if we 
repealed it immediately. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so, too. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have a great deal of sympathy with the 
Senator’s amendment, but it seems to me that he ought to ex- 
tend the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will extend it a year, if the Senator wishes; 
but I wish to say to the Senate now that every bond that is 
sold in the market by the joint-stock land banks could just as 
well be sold by the Federal farm loan banks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit another interrup- 
tion? I do not desire to take up the time, but since I have 
said what I have, I think I ought to make my position clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Briefly stated, it is that the Federal joint- 
stock land banks and the regular farm loan banks that are 
created by the farm loan act are two methods of mortgaging real 
estate, both of them having their securities or bonds exempted. 
The difference is that the farm loan banks are operated by 
actual farmers who live on the land and cultivate the soil that 
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they own. It was intended to permit renters to become owners 
of homes and to encourage other people off the farms to move 
on the farms and buy homes. It has done a great deal of good, 
and I should like to help in every way I can. 

In a general way joint-stock land banks perform an entirely 
different function. They enable men in town who are not 
farmers, who are holding land for speculation, to buy more 
land and inerease their land holdings and then mortgage them, 
so that they come in competition in a way with the other loans; 
in other words, it enables the man in town who is not a 
farmer to buy ‘out the farmers and get large tracts of land 
and the farm owners then become tenants. 

The real object of the law was to get men to tilling the soil 
who owned the soil that they tilled and to make farm homes 
for them. I think the joint-stock land bank provision of the 
bill has had the opposite effect. I am not complaining about 
the man who holds the land for speculation, because that is 
perfectly legitimate and I am not criticizing it at all, but there 
is no reason why the Government should come to his relief. He 
does not live on the land. He is not a farmer. He is enabled 
to get cheap money by this tax-exemption feature and buy out 
the poor fellows who are real farmers and who ought to be- 
come owners under either provision of the land law, and if 
we were not in the condition that we are in now and agri- 
culture in such a depressed condition that I would hate to do 
anything to interfere with it in any way, I would be in fav or 
of repealing at any time that provision of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator, and the Senator has 
stated the differences—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me have just one minute and then I will 
yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just wish to correct a statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska. He is mistaken entirely when he 
said the joint-stock land banks can loan for speculative pur- 
poses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say they have loaned for speculative 
purposes and I ean prove it. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Then they are not following the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Qh, not following the law? There is not a 
single thing in the law that prevents them from making large 
loans. They have made at least one loan of $78,000, taking from 
the money market in the United States money that should have 
gone direct to the farmer, while the Federal farm loan bank is 
limited to $10,000 in any one case. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator say that under 
loan of $78,000 ean be made? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have in my possession a photograph of papers 
showing that such a loan has been made upon a place to build 
outhouses, to build sidewalks, to make a grand home. That 
man has made the loan, not as a loan to the man himself, but a 
loan to the man and some of his family. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, yes; there may be instances of that kind. 
There is a limit in the law as to the amount that can be loaned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
and the Federal farm loan bank can loan $10,000, but the 
speculating bank owned entirely by individuals, whose bonds 
are exempt from taxes of all forms, can loan three and three- 
fourths times that amount. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, there may be instances of that 
kind, but very few, that enable the Senator to talk very loudly 
and learnedly about it. There are murders committed in Utah, 
too. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in every State. 

Mr. KENYON. But that does not prove that a law against 
murders should not be enacted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and the Government of the United States 
does not say to the man who murders, “ We will protect you and 
exempt you from even paying any expenses whatever in any 
eourt by way of defense.” 

Mr. KENYON. There might be more murders if there were 
some such provision. There are banks that make mistakes and 
there are banks that do wrong in commercial banking, but that 
does not or should not condemn the system. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that these very 
joint-steck Iand banks advertise to the people of the United 
States the advantages that they claim to have over the Federal 
farm loan banks. Here is what they themselves say are the 
advantages, not only the advantages to which the Senator from 
Nebraska hi is referred, but others. Here is what they them- 
Selves say 

Advantages possible to berrowers from joint-stock Jand banks as com- 
pone with the borrowers from Federal loan banks are principally 

‘These are the principal ones—- 


That the borrower from the joint-stock land banks is not required to 
make any subscription to the capital stock of the banks, 


the law a 


' from that tax $917,000,000 for the first year's business. 
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The farmer can not make a loan, nor can he receive more 
than $10,000 from a Federal farm loan bank unless he becomes 
a subscriber to the stock of the bank. These privileged indi- 
viduals creating a joint-stock land bank are allowed to put a 
million dollars of capital stock in such a bank and then lend 
$15,000,000, and then sell bonds to the amount of $15,000,000 
and make 1 per cent upon the fransaction. In some cases they 
have owned lending institutions outside, and the men who 
wanted to make loans have applied to the joint-stock land bank 
and have been told perhaps that they could make a loan through 
So-and-so’s institution, and it has developed that instead of 1 
per cent, in many cases they have been charged another 1 per 
eent commission, and the people who have been interested in 
the other institution could get the lean when the original ap- 
plicant could not. 

Is that all? No. Listen: 


That the borrower need not necessarily be engaged in the cultivation 
of the land on which the loan is sought. 


Mr. KENYON. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am reading from the statement that is made 
through the joint-stock land bank of San Francisco, Calif., to 
the people of Utah, where they are asking subscriptions to en- 
able them to establish a bank there. 

Mr. KENYON. It is some particular bank. 

Mr. SMOOT. This applies to every bank in the United States, 
as far as privileges are concerned. I'do not care what joint- 
stock land bank has been created, under the law the banks 
owned by individuals have privileges over and above those of 
banks that are called Federal farm loan banks. The Senator 
from Nebraska was correct when he said that those loans were 
made for the very purpose of speculation in many cases, and, 
in fact, I think more often that is true than otherwise. 

The Senator referred to a statement which I made here as to 
the profit the joint-stock land bank in Chicago had made. I 
want to say, Mr. President, that every figure which I quoted 
upon this floor in relation to that bank was furnished me by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Why should they not make money? 
Why should not the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from 
Utah organize a joint-stock land bank? If we put in $100,000 
we could lend $1,500,000, and when that was loaned we could 
pay ourselves a salary of $10,000 and could let the bank clerk 
take care of the collection of the 1 per cent a year for 38 years. 
We would not have to look for another loan. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The money could not be loaned 
farmers at more than 6 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but from a list of farmers’ loans in ali of 
the Eastern States and in all of the Northern States it appears 
that the average rate for such loans is less than 6 per cent. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The thing that disturbs me is how a 
bank with a stock of $100,000 can loan $1,500,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The law provides they may do so. The law 
gives them a right to sell those bonds in the market free from 
all taxation—State, school, district, city, and every other kind 
of taxation equal to fifteen times the capital stock. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa was correct when he 
stated that there were about $16,000,000,000 invested in tax-ex- 
empt securities. What is the result? When we passed the rev- 
enue law in 1918 imposing higher rates on income we collected 
On the 
next year’s business we collected a little over $500,000,000. This 
year we shall collect only about $300,000,000. Why? Because 
the men who have been paying taxes upon the higher brackets 
of their income have purchased tax-exempt bonds. Why should 
they not do so? If a man’s yearly income is $100,000 a 5 per 
cent tax-exempt bond is worth to him over 8 per cent; if his 
income is $300,000 a year such a bond is worth to him under 
the taxation laws about 15 per cent; if his income is over 
half a million dollars it is worth to him over 22 per cent, 
What is the effect? Instead of income being invested in busi- 
ness in this country it is tied up in tax-exempt bonds, and we 
are allowing individuals that privilege. 

I wish particularly to call attention to the fact that there is 
a great difference between the lederal farm loan banks and 
the joint-stock land banks, but I must hasten on, Mr. President. 
This article further states that— 

The borrower makes application for his loan direct, and is not 
required to become a member of the National Farm Lean Association. 

The farmer who makes an application to a Federal farm 
loan bank must become a member of a Federal Farm Loan 
Agsociation. Why should he not? He ought to be compelled to 
do so. Thereby he becomes interested not only in /his own loan, 
but he becomes interested in the suecess of the whole system. 
not only in his own State but in every other State in the Union. 
In the case of the joint-stock land banks there is nothing of the 
kind. The borrower may make his application direct to the 
president of the bank; there is no one else to say him yea or nay. 


to the 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, does the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah, subjecting bonds of joint-stock 
land banks to certain classes of taxation, apply only to the 
proposed 54 per cent bonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. It only applies to bonds that are issued by the 
joint-stock land banks, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But that is not my question. Does the 
amendment’ apply only to bonds that pay 54 per cent interest, 
or does it apply to bonds bearing 5 per cent interest, which have 
heretofore been issued? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not apply to any of the former issue, 
nor would it apply to any issue until after June 30, 1922. 

Mr. KENYON. It would apply to all of the bonds. It would 
apply to 5 per cent bonds as well as to the 54 per cent bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. After it went into effect on June 30, 1922. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would apply to all bonds issued here- 
after, whether they were 5 per cent or 53 per cent bonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it would apply to all bonds issued after 
that date. If the Senate thinks that the emergency is not 
going to be over in one year, I am perfectly willing to extend 
the period to two years. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I heartily agree with every 
word that the Senator from Utah-has said, but he realizes the 
situation that exists to-day and the feeling of friendship which 
exists for the joint-stock land banks. He knows that repre- 
sentatives of these banks stated to the committee that in the 
present crisis they asked for the privilege of increasing the rate 
of interest to 54 per cent in order that they might assist and 
relieve agricultural conditions. The Senator will see that the 
effect of this proposed law would be to cut off the profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Without the passage of this bill, if these 
banks issue 5 per cent bonds they can make a profit of 1 per 
cent, while under this bill their profit will be cut to one-half of 
1 per cent gross. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Utah that I hope the pend- 
ency of this bill will result in inducing the Members of this 
hody. to give their attention to this question. I will say that I 
think that was one of the major reasons which induced the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to let the bill be reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr, SMOOT. 
be changed. 

Mr. McLEAN. The joint-stock land banks, in my opinion, 
should never have been created; I think they are a menace to 
the Federal farm loan system. I think, as the Senator from 
Utah has said, they will compete as soon as they get an oppor- 
tunity; and the danger is that they will so encroach upon the 
legitimate field of the Federal farm loan banks as to impair 
their usefulness. That is my opinion, but it seems to be diffi- 
cult to impress that view upon those who are interested in this 
proposed legislation. 

I hope the Senators who are present here will give the matter 
their consideration, because the Federal farm loan system 
is one that ought to succeed, and I believe it will succeed; I 
was heartily in favor of it when it was established years ago. 
We must remember that the industrial crisis growing out of the 
war is now being suffered by the American people and especially. 
by the agriculturists. For this reason I think that there is a 
moral obligation on the part of the Government to put the 
Federal farm loan system upon a basis where it can function, 
but that does not include the joint-stock land banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McLEAN. The representatives of the banks assured the 
committee that if they were granted this increase they would 
sacrifice one-half of their profits for the purpose of assisting in 
the existing emergency; but, after the emergency is over, I 
hope that Congress will have the courage to remove the tax- 
exempt privileges from their securities. From my point of view 
it is economically wrong, and it will result in destroying its own 
purposes in the course of time. These are private institutions, 
organized for the purpose of making money; and I hope, if the 
Senator from Utah will consent to extend the time of his 
amendment another year, that the Senator from Iowa will 
accept his amendment and that the bill may then pass. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, that suggestion is made 
now, but why can we not deal with that question later? If we 
are going to extend the time until 1923, why not wait until 
1922 or something like that before attempting to legislate? 
Why legislate now for 1922? 

Mr. McLEAN. For this reason: We have got the camel’s 
nose under the tent now, and if we do not put the halter 
around him pretty soon it will be impossible to prevent his 
demolishing the tent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Senators proceed upon the hypothesis 
that the joint-stock land banks are private institutions. The 


I am not asking that the 54 per cent provision 


law places them under the supervision of the Farm Loan Board 
precisely in the same way as the Federal farm banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only so far as the law goes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They can not issue bonds to fifteen times 
the amount of their capital or anything of that sort at their 
pleasure at all; they can only issue bonds when they are au- 
thorized so to do by the Farm Loan Board; when back of 
them are mortgages to the full amount of the bonds, based upon 
a valuation of 50 per cent of the farm and 20 per cent of the 
improvements, all appraised by Government appraisers. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me to proceed, I 
should like to get through. 

Mr. McLEAN. Will the Senator from Utah pardon one 
suggestion in reply to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. I wish the Senator from Florida would con- 
sult the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board in regard 
to this measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
about it. 

Mr. McLHAN. I do not want to reveal any confidence, but 
I wish to say to the Senator that the Federal Farm Loan 
Board is concerned about the encroachments that may possibly 
be made by the joint-stock land banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to make a prediction now that 
if the Congress of the United States does -not take away the 
tax-exempt privilege from the bonds of the joint-stock land 
banks of the United States, those banks. will destroy the 
Federal farm loan system. 

Mr. McLEAN. I merely wish to add, in conclusion, that I 
welcome the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. I 
hope the Senate will have the courage to take the initial 
step now and put a limit upon the duration of the tax-exempt 
securities, because if that is not done and done in the imme- 
diate future it will be too late. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Utah, as he now has the floor. The suggestion has been 
made by the Senator from Connecticut, and affirmed very im- 
passionedly by the Senator from Utah, that unless we put 
certain restrictions upon and begin to curb the joint-stock’ land 
banks they will absorb or destroy the Federal farm loan system. 
I should like to ask the Senator if he will not show us how 
that can be done, if he can do so within the length of time he 
intends to occupy the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor read the report made by Secretary GLAss and Secretary 
Houston, of the Treasury Department, upon this very matter. 
I have recited here a number of particulars in which it is 
claimed that joint-stock land banks will have a greater privi- 
lege than have the Federal farm loan banks, and they will have. 

Mr. SMITH. In what particular? 

Mr. SMOOT. They can loan $37,500 to one borrower; and 
in one case I know they have loaned $78,000 on one piece of 
property. The borrower does not have to subscribe to the stock 
in making a loan from the joint-stock land bank, but the farmer 
has to subscribe for stock when he makes a loan from the Fed- 
eral farm loan bank, and the bonds are sold in the same market 
under the some authority. The Government of the United 
States is responsible to the same degree for the payment of the 
bonds, whether they be issued by the joint-stock land banks or 
whether they be issued by these individuat corporations, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to indorse the suggestion of the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from Connecticut | Mr. 
McLEaAn], that a compromise of this matter be made by setting 
forward to 1923 the date at which this amendment shall take 
effect. 

Mr. 
19238. 

Mr. 


Yes; let the Senator ask them what they think 


SMOOT. I will perfect the amendment and make it 


HITCHCOCK. In doing that, I want to suggest an- 
other amendment in the interest of justice, and that is that 
when that date arrives these joint-stock land banks be re- 
lieved of the restriction upon the rate of interest that they may 
charge for their loans. 

Mr. KENYON. How is that? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. That when that date arrives that their 
bonds become subject to this taxation, they be relieved from 
the restriction now existing in the law that they can not lend 
their money at over 6 per cent. If you take away from them 
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the Government privilege, then you should take away the Gov- 
ernment restriction on the rate of interest that may be charged 
to the farmer. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator means that they could charge 
the farmer any rate of interest? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They could charge a higher rate, 

Mr. KENYON. That would destroy the very purpose of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
at is time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it ought to be done. I think 
now is the time to settle this matter, and it ought to be done 
by a compromise. I want to say to the Senator that, as he 
well knows, the insertion ef the joint land banks into this law 
was due to the fact that we all had doubts whether the 
mutual banks would work. We felt that it was pretty doubtful 
whether the American farmer would go into the mutual-bank 
system; but the mutual-bank system has worked and is work- 
ing, and that should now be the chief care of the Government ; 
but having encouraged these joint-stock land banks to be 
formed, we ought to give them an opportunity and a reasonable 
time decently and in order to get out of their venture without 
a financial loss. I approve, at the same time, the Senator’s 
suggestion that they should be in ‘the future subjected to taxa- 
tion upon their issues; but when that time comes we should 
relieve them of the restriction that applies to the farm loan 
banks as to the rate of interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the best way to do that would 
be this: On June 80, 19238, there should be a law passed pro- 
viding that no more joint-stock land banks should be organ- 
ized in the United States, but at the same time we should 
give every bank that is organized the full privileges of the law 
as it existed at the time the bank was organized. That is fair; 
and not only that, Mr. President, but some of them have already 
loaned fifteen times the amount of their eapital stock, as the 
law authorizes them to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am impressed with the suggestion made by 
my colleague. I think, however, as I understand it, that he is 
not referring to the real difficulty. There is in the pending bill, 
as I understand, a provision that would prevent them from 
charging a farmer more than one-half of 1 per cent, instead of 
1 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the effect of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Now, the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah ought to have added to it, it seems to me, a provi- 
sion to the effect that when the time arrives that their tax- 
exempt privileges expire the provisions of the pending bill pre- 
venting them from charging more than one-half of 1 per cent 
additional shall net any longer prevail, and Jet them operate 
under the old law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me tell the Senator what is going to hap- 
pen. What was this offer made for? Why, I know what it was 
made for. It was made, first, as they say, because of the emer- 
gency existing at the time; but, Mr. President, what these joint- 
steck land banks want is continued life, and the result will be 
that in a year or two, if no more legislation is passed by Con- 
gress, they will come back and tell Congress that it is impossible 
to do business on one-half of 1 per cent. Then they are going 
to remind Congress that they came to Congress with great liber- 
ality and because of their love of the farmer, actually asked a 
reduction in the amount of interest they were allowed to charge 
over and above the 5 per cent, and for that unselfish liberality 
they are going to ask us either to take off the one-half of 1 per 
cent or to add it onto the 6 per eent; and there is no man who 
ean stand in the Senate and deny that the 1 per cent, if it were 
left, would be about right, particularly where money was a drug 
upon the market; not under conditions existing to-day. There 
is not a dollar in the United States but that would command 
to-day, outside of tax-exempt bonds, 7 or 8 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this bill is what I under- 
stand it to be, I de not believe that it should be opposed by any 
Senator. The question which is now being discussed by the 
Senator from Utah involves an entirely different proposition, 
and one which, it seems to me, is not necessarily brought into 
the diseussion of this particular bill. If I am able to under- 
stand this bill, it simply permits these farm loan banks to sell 
their bonds at a rate of 54 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Joint-stock land banks, 


I would rather not mix up the two questions 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. Now, it seems to me there 
can not be any objection to that if those banks are still re- 
quired to loan the money to the farmers at the present rate, and 
the effect of this bill can only be to reduce the margin which 
the farm loan banks or the joint-stock banks would make in the 
transaction. This other broad question, it seems to me, if the 
Senator from Utah will permit the observation, might yery 
well be left to a later date. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, that might be true as affecting 
existing conditions, but I anticipate that these 54 per cent bonds, 
when normal conditions are restored, will go to a large premium, 
and it will be possible for these companies to issue their bonds 
at 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is what they will do. 

Mr. McLEAN. And they will be enabled to make a large 
profit, and that they will do this just as soon as this emergency 
is past if we continue the tax-exempt provision. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, these banks are 
still restricted as to the amount of interest that they can 
charge. They can not loan their money for more than 6 
per cent, if I understand the law; and by giving them a right to 
sell their securities at 54 per cent we are simply giving them 
the privilege of reducing their margin of profit by 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, reference has been made so 
many times to “1 per cent.” The law allows these banks to 
issue bonds to the amount of fifteen times their capital. Why 
not say it is 15 per cent? They do not put a dollar of money in 
and loan it, with the exception of the original capital. If that 
is a million dollars, under the law they can issue bonds for 
$15,000,000, and make i per cent upon the $15,000,000, not upon 
the $1,000,000 that they have invested. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the purpose for 
which I rose was to see if we could not reach the conclusion 
that the discussion of the advisability of having these joint- 
stock land banks should be deferred to some future occasion, 
because the purpose of this bill is simple; and there is not any 
doubt that if this bill is passed it will aid in loaning money 
to the farmers of this country at a reasonable rate of interest. 
That is the purpose of this bill, and it is the only purpose of 
the'bill; and I submit that there is nothing in this bill to which 
any objection should be taken. If the Senator from Utah de- 
Sires to abolish these joint-stock banks, that is another propo- 
sition. I am not certain but that he is right about that; but T 
do say that this is not the time to raise that question. We are 
simply seeking at this time to raise money so that these farmers 
can get money at 6 per cent; and whether the person who fur- 
nishes it to them pays 54 or 5 per cent should not bother us at 
this time if the ultimate result is that the farmer gets the 
money at 6 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me, Mr. President, 
this amendment does not interfere one iota with the rate of in- 
terest to be charged the farmer or the rate of interest at which 
the bonds can be sold. My amendment has nothing to de with 
that. But, Mr. President, it ought to be announced to the 
American people just as soon as it can be by the voice of Con- 
gress that these institutions, private in character, shall not 
enjoy the privilege of issuing bonds backed by the Government 
of the United States, exempt from every fornr of taxation, and 
the sooner that notice is given to the American people the better 
it will be for those men who are being asked to invest their 
money in that kind of institution. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. Pregident, I would like to get back to 
the practical question which we had up concerning the Sen- 
ator’s amendment a little while ago. Tf the amendment of the 
Senator were adopted, or even a 2-year period were fixed, 
would not this be the result: Bonds have been issued which are 
to run for 20 years. Mortgages, to run for 32 years, have been 
Placed upon farms. The system is carried on interchangeably; 
you must have one or the other. You have a situation of nyort- 
gages out and nobody to look after them. The bonds are com- 
ing due in 20 years, and the institution which issued them has 
gone out of business. How could you expect anyone to buy 
bonds under those circumstances? Let us be frank about that. 
Would not the amendment absolutely kill the proposition? No- 
body would buy the bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be perfectly frank with the Senator, 
I have not a thing in the world to cover up in this matter, 
I am as earnest in the matter as a man can possibly be, be- 
cause I see what is gcing to happen to the Wederal farm loan 
banks of this country, and I an in full sympathy and accord 
with the object of those banks. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has no more sympathy with them 
than the rest of us have. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bonds are issued, and the 1 per ¢ent 
amortization takes care of the lean in 33 years, whether it is 
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the joint-stock land bank or whether it is the Federal farm 
loan bank. 

Mr. KENYON. What is going to happen at the end of 20 
years, when the bond comes due, and who is going to look 
after the mortgage? 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision will not interfere at all with 
any bond that is issued or with any bank which issues it. 

Mr. KENYON. It would not interfere with the bonds that 
have been issued, but it would put the bank out of business. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. KENYON. Then you have bonds issued and nobody to 
look after them, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. McLEAN. Suppose it did put the bank out of business; 
the statute provides for the liquidation of these banks, The 
Senator will remember that at the last session a law was passed 
which permits any of these banks which are not doing well to 
go out of business, to liquidate. 

Mr, SMOOT. There is not a bank in the United States but 
what would take those bonds and pay the stockholders the in- 
terest as collected. 

Mr. McLEAN. In reference to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucocrc], that at the expira- 
tion of the two years we remove all limit in regard to the rate 
of interest that these joint-stock land banks can charge, I ques- 
tion whether Congress ought to establish private mortgage loan 
companies, and give them the privilege of loan fifteen times their 
capital with no limit to the rate of interest they may charge. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to see that done. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it ought to be considered very seri- 
ously before we make such provision as an amendment to this 
law. I do not see that there is any practical difficulty in the 
- liquidation of these companies, because it has been done, and I 
think the Senator will recall that within the last year three of 
these banks have gone out of business. I have no doubt that 
there would be no difficulty about that. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if that matter could be ar- 
ranged so that there would be no question about it, I should not 
be antagonistic to an amendment providing for a reasonable 
period of time—two years or three years, something of that 
kind. But we have passed this law and we have invited people 
into these things. I am not speaking for the joint-stock land 
banks; I have been interested in it because of the agricultural 
phase of it. But you have to be square and honorable with 
those people who have gone into this and invested their money. 
If that can be taken care of, it might be that we could work out 
a compromise to handle this question. 

Mr. McLEAN. Congress will take care of any situation of 
that kind. 

Mr. KENYON. Itis not fair to just boot these banks out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to do that. 

Mr. KENYON. That is what the Senator’s amendment would 
do, it seems to me, clearly. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. If I had a suspicion that 
it would do that, I would not insist on it. 

Mr. KENYON. I know the Senator may feel that way, but 
the rest of us are entitled to some thought about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, as president of a 
bank, that I would like to make the collections on these bonds, 
at 1 per cent a year, and have the amount collected pass through 
the bank. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the Senator president of a bank? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am president of a small bank in my 
home town, and I say here and now that I would be delighted to 
take such business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the proposition now is to 
increase the rate on these bonds to 54 per cent, without increas- 
ing the limit of 6 per cent to the borrowers, and if the bonds are 
not selling now, when they draw 5 per cent, with all of the 
privileges attached to them, does the Senator think they will 
sell with the extra half per cent, the tax exemptions being re- 
moved? 

Mr. SMOOT. <A 5 per cent bond is being sold by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board; but I am perfectly willing that that should 
be 54 per cent. I know what I am talking about, because I 
have talked to members of the board about it. But I am per- 
feetly willing, Mr. President, to make this 54 per cent. I am 
not asking that any amendment offered by the committee shall 
be changed, not one. But I want to say to the Senator from 
Florida that it will not be many years before the holders of 
the 54 per cent tax-exempt bonds will be able to realize on those 
bonds about $110 for every $100. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, that is a mere prognostication, 
and F do not know what it is based on. But what we are talk- 
ing about now is getting money for the farmers. 

Mr. SMOOT, My amendment would not stop that at all. 


Mr. FLETCHER. It will stop it to a considerable extent if 
it puts these joint-stock land banks out of businses. To repeal 
the tax-exempt feature as to their bonds would do that. But 
I will meet that when I.get to it and have the floor. I am 
directly and positively and emphatically oppesed to eliminating 
these joint-stock land banks, and especially unless you amend 
the law so as to allow farm land banks to increase their loans 
beyond $10,000. They are limited to $10,000. And I am pre- 
pared to give the reasons, which I believe will satisfy most peo- 
ple, when I get the opportunity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the whole theory of the law 
was to lend money to the farmers to enable them to cultivate 
their land. As far as I am concerned, I want every advantage 
shown to the Federal farm loan bank. 

Mr. President, if there is any money made by the Federal 
farm loan bank in the 1 per cent difference between the value 
of the bond and what the loan to the farmer is, the farmer gets 
his part of that gain; the farmer gets his dividend on the 
amount made over and above actual expenses of that 1 per 
cent. Why should he not? He is compelled to subscribe to 
stock, and he is entitled, Mr. President, to that dividend. 

But with the joint-stock land banks the profit goes into the 
pocket of some individual, to whom the Government of the 
United States says, “ You are better than all other individuals 
in the United States, and you can issue obligations with no 
power in cities or counties or States, or even in Uncle Sam 
himself, to impose a dollar of tax upon you.” 

I know the Senator from Iowa wants to do the right thing in 
this matter, and why not lay it aside now until we can see if 
we can not agree upon some proposition? 

All I am trying to do is to carry out a policy which I know 
Congress will have to carry out sooner or later. I am betray- 
ing no confidence when I say that the Federal Farm Loan 
Board first brought this to my attention. I ealled on the board 
and saw the statements from these joint-stock land banks. I 
examined them. I saw what they were going ultimately to do 
to the Federal farm loan banks, and just as sure as we live, 
if they are not curbed and checked, and if they are allowed to 
go on the way they are going now, they will destroy the Federal 
farm loan system. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, did not the Federal Farm 
Loan Board admit that they made an error in that statement? 
Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to the Illinois bank? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Regarding the profits made by joint-stock 
land banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never seen a statement from them that 
they made an error in the Illinois bank statement. I know a 
statement was made by way of explanation from the officers of 
the bank, and they came to my office and explained it to me. 
But, Mr. President, what happened, and what was the cause 
of the difficulty? Speculation, violation of the law! They 
wanted to cover it up, and when it was called to the attention 
of the board, the board made the statement as to the real 
situation. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course I do not know 
what the Senator refers to when he talks about speculation 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer ‘to just exactly what the officials or 
stockholders of the Illinois bank told me themselves. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was that the bank or the Farm Loan 
Board? 

Mr. SMOOT. Both. It was but a few days after I made 
the statement upon the floor of the Senate, and read from the 
letter of the chairman of the Federal Farm Loan Board, that 
some of the officials of that bank from Chicago were here in 
Washington to see me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, at the proper time, when we 
come to consider the relations of the joint-stock land banks to 
this system, and to show what they have done, and the reason 
for continuing them, I will be ready and able to go into that. 
For the present I am simply asking the Senator to yield for 
this statement, issued by the Farm Loan Board on April 30, 
1921. It shows the total amount of business handled by the 
joint-stock land banks—and I can give the details if desired— 
but let us just take the consolidated statement of eondition of 
the joint-stock land banks at the close of business April 30, 
1921. It shows a total amount of assets, $100,508,489.11, and 
their undivided profits on alt that business, net mortgage loans 
they made, amounting to $77,897,648.48, is given at $129,205.87. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, such statements as that made to 
the Senate tend to confuse the minds of Senators. That state- 
ment was made when a great many banks had been in business 
but a short time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The statement is dated April-30, 1921, and 
is by the Farm Loan Board. 
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Mr. SMOOT. But it has reference to the situation of the 
banks as a whole, not of the individual banks. I know there 
are banks which have been started up in different parts of 
this country which are not going to make very much money. 
There are banks, Mr. President, that come in contact with pri- 
vate concerns or organizations within States which can not get 
6 per cent. 

There is one other reason given here as showing the advan- 
tages of the joint-stock land banks over the Federal farm land 
banks, and it is this: 

That the individual borrower may obtain any sum up to $37,500. 
Borrowers from the Federal farm land banks can not get more than 
$10,000. 

That is true. 

The Senator from Iowa has not yet answered as to whether 
he would like to lay the bill aside to see if we can agree upon 
an amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. I feel this way about it: If Senators desire 
to kill off the joint-stock land banks, they may as well kill them 
now. I am convineed the Senator’s amendment will do that 
thing. I wish the Senator would wait until the question can 
come up after we get through the trouble that we are in now. 
I have sympathy with many things the Senator is advocating, 
but it is perfectly apparent that when we put the banks out of 
business we end any sale of bonds. There is no use arguing 
that for a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. This does not put any organized bank out of 
business. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, of course it will. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will very likely keep any bank from going 
into the business hereafter, but every bond that is sold, every 
obligation that is made to a farmer, will be. carried out to the 
very end. This does not interfere with any- bank in that 
respect. 

Me KENYON. It seems clear to me that it does, and I am 
sorry I am so dense that I can not get the viewpoint of the 
Senator. The Senator is opposed to the whole system, as he 
has a right to be, and wants to destroy it. I think his amend- 
ment will succeed admirably in accomplishing that purpose. 
I am perfectly content to let the Senate vote on it, and to take 
the sense of the Senate on it. If they want to destroy it, all 
well and good. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
it at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair suggest to 
the Senator from Utah that the Secretary has not yet received 
the amendment offered by him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send it to the desk now. 
Chair that I have changed the year to 1923. 
Mr. SMITH. Let the amendment be read as now offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed, after the word 
“annum ” on page 2, line 6, to insert: 

The income from joint-stock land bank bonds issued after June 30, 
1923, shall be subject to all graduated additional income taxes, com- 
monly known as surtaxes, now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States upon the income of individuals, partnerships, corporations, or 
associations. 

Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think this is rather too 
important a measure to be disposed of practically without any 
real discussion except the remarks of the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor] in support of his own amendment. 

in a time of normal conditions I do not know that I would 
not be in sympathy with the views of the Senator from Utah. 
li conditions were the same as those which obtained at the time 
the Federal land-bank proposition became a law, I think prob- 
ably there would be very great force in the position of the 
Senator from Utah, but the situation originally calling for the 
existence of this form of a bank is not now by any means 
whatsoever what it was at the time of the enactment of the 
law. Even then it was very difficult for the agricultural classes 
of the country to obtain adequate accommodations through the 
commercial banks of the country; the funds of those banks were 
preempted for use in other industries and in speculation. 

The situation with respect to this phase of our banking 
problem is very much worse now, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, than it has ever been heretofore. We have the state- 
ment from the Federal Reserve Board that there is a super- 
abundance of - money in the country just at this time, and that 
the Federal reserve banks have ample money to accommodate 
all the requirements of the business in the country. This is not 
the first time that observation has been made, not so directly, 
not so emphatically, but made in a way which implied the same 
thing, by the governor of the Federal reserve system, During 
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all the months when the agricultural classes of the country 
have been striving for money with which to transact their 
business to protect their interests we have had the same state- 
ment emanating from the same source, that there was an 
abundance of money in the country. Probably it was true to the 
extent that there was enough money in the country to supply 
the people who eould get that money, but the farmers have not 
been able to get it. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of common knowledge in the 
agricultural sections of the country that farmers, without re- 
gard to the amount of security they might offer, without regard 
to their requirements or necessities, have not been able to 
secure money through the commercial banks. The situation of 
agriculture in the country at this time is a desperate one, largely 
because the farmers have not been able to get the money with 
which to grow their crops or to finance the exportation of their 
surplus crops. That situation has not grown any better. Busi- 
ness in many lines has improved, no doubt, but the condition 
of the farmers of the country is‘as bad to-day as it has been 
at any time since the armistice. Instead of the situation get- 
ting better it is getting worse; and the foundation of the 
distress which the farmers are experiencing at this time is 
largely because the commercial banks-of the country either are 
not able or are not willing to assist them with the money neces- 
sary to carry on their business properly. 

I know the situation which developed in my State early in 
the beginning of the present year. Farmers were unable to 
secure the necessary money to meet the mortgages upon their 
farms. Being pressed for payment and being unable to get 
money from the banks, they resorted to the insurance com- 
panies. There was one insurance company in my State, and I 
do not say it to its credit either, that had gotten together, I 
have been reliably told, $3,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds, 
which it offered to the farmers of the State in return for notes 
at par secured by mortgages upon their land, the suggestion 
being made that the Liberty bonds could be used to realize 
money. That amount was immediately taken by the farmers 
of my State, their notes and mortgages executed at 6 per cent 
interest, and they took in return Liberty bonds worth at that 
time 86 cents on the dollar. 

I simply state that to show to what extremities the farmer has 
been reduced with reference to securing money to save his prop- 
erty from the hammer of the auctioneer and the sheriff. In 
every agricultural State in the Union I undertake to say the 
same situation has existed for the past six or eight months, 
and it is no better to-day along these lines than it was at the 
beginning of this era of difficulty. The Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. WATSON] suggests to me, and I believe he expresses the 
truth, that the situation is worse now. 

Yet we are told that the Federal reserve banks in the coun- 
try to-day control $2,400,000,000 in gold and that in the vaults 
of those institutions, the member banks of the Federal reserve 
system of the country, there is an abundance of money to 
supply all the needs of the country. We are told that in the 
face of the fact that the farmers in the country to-day to my 
knowledge are paying not 6 per cent, the maximum amount that 
joint-stock land banks are permitted to charge, not 7 per cent, 
not 8 per cent, but nearer 12 per cent; and I have no doubt in 
the world that the information of Senators from the South, the 
same section of the country from which I come, and from the 
Middle West and the Far West will bear me out in this state- 
ment. 7 

Mr. President, I do not think there is any other class of busi- 
ness in the country that is in as bad condition. I do not think 
the manufacturers of the country are having to pay such high 
rates of interest. I do not think the merchants of the country 
are having to pay such high rates. I do not think those people 
who are now borrowing money on time loans, even to speculate, 
are having to pay such high rates. Why has this condition 
been brought about? It is because the commercial banks of 
the country, the member banks of the Federal reserve system, 
the nonmember banks of the Federal reserve system, especially in 
the big cities, are using their money for the purpose of supply- 
ing the requirements of other industries than those of agricul- 
ture at this time. 

I do not mean to criticize them. I suppose they are moved 
by the considerations which ordinarily move bankers. They do 
not regard farm paper as liquid; they do not regard farm 
securities as of a character that can be easily converted into 
money in case of defalcation in payment. They are right in 
that respect. The farmer is at a disadvantage in competition 
for money with other industries for the very reason that his 
paper is not liquid. It is not liquid because his crops are sea- 
sonal; he has money only during the season of the year when 
his crops are ready for the market. 
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The Federal farm loan bank was instituted by the Congress 
of the United States in response to a demand that came from 
one end of this country to the other that some special agency 
be created by the Government that would minister solely and 
exclusively to the requirements and the wants of the farmer. 

Those of us who supported with zeal that proposition did so 
because we felt that the facilities of commercial banks were 
largely monopolized by other interests; that they were not 
specially adapted to the needs of the farmer with respect to 
long-term loans; and that it was, therefore, necessary to estab- 
lish some special financial institution which would be adapted 
to his requirements and which would so function as to meet his 
needs. So, Mr. President, we created the farm loan banks. 

At the same time we created the joint-stock land banks. 
The one bank accommodates one condition of the farmer, while 
the other accommodates another condition of the farmer, 
Federal farm loan banks can not lend to one borrower in ex- 
cess of $10,000; but there are many cases in which the loan of 
$10,000 would be of no help to the farmer. There are many 
cases where such a loan would be sufficient; but there are more 
cases where it would be insufficient and worthless to him. 

There is another qualification which limits the availability 
of the Federal farm loan banks to a limited number of farm 
owners and farm operators. The farmer must reside on his 
farm and must himself be a farmer in order to get the benefit 
of a loan from that character of bank; he has got to operate 
and own ‘the farm. 


Mr. President, there are in the southern section of the coun- | 


try—and I think the statement is also true of the Middle West 


whether or not it is to any extent in the Far West—an immense | 
number of people who indirectly operate farms, who own large | 


tracts of land, and who secure the cultivation of those tracts 
of land through tenants. 
own thousands of acres of land, may not himself operate a 
single farm nor cultivate a single acre of this land. He cul- 
tivates that land through his tenants. That is a bad sys- 
tem, I grant you, and it ought to be stopped, but it is com- 
mon in the South. 
the banking system? 
stock land bank, because the terms of the law creating the 
Federal farm 
those banks. His tenants can not borrow because they do not 
own the land. 
would be 
act if the joint-stock land banks were destroyed. It was the 
situation to which I have referred, Mr. President—and I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa to that fact— 


but through the tenant system. 


proposes will beyond peradventure, Mr. President, according to 
my judgment, inevitably destroy 
scheme. 
statement. 
he does not think it will destroy them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will destroy them hereafter; there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will destroy them hereafter; and the 
process of destruction will begin right now, from the date the 
amendment may be adopted. 

Why do the possessors of the vast capital which is invested 
in the joint-stock land banks consent to have the interest which 
they may charge as the profit they make upon the investment 
of their money fixed by the Federal Government and limited to 
6 per cent? Why is private capital to-day investing money and 
ready to invest more money in the joint-stock land banks with 
the United States saying to them, “ You shall charge but 6 
per cent interest”? It is for but one reason, and that reason 
is found in the fact that the Government says, “In considera- 
tion of your agreement to put your money into this venture, 


in consideration of your promise and assurance that you will | 
help the farmers and provide them adequate money with which | 


to cultivate their crops to enable them to feed the world—if 
you will agree to do that and agree that you will not charge 
a rate of interest in excess of 6 per cent per annum, we will 
exempt your bond interest from the income tax and from the 
excess-profits tax which the Federal Government imposes.” 
That is the reason capitalists invest money in such enterprises. 
Can Senators conceive of any reason why they should desire 
to invest in such banks, in view of the limitation on the amount 
which they may charge as interest, and the fact that they are 
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Such a farmer, although he may | 


| his crops, 
| $8,000,000,000, thereby reducing him to poverty? 
as I understood it at the time, that suggested the creation of | 
this additional character of bank with power to accommodate | 
farmers who needed more than $10,000, and with power to! 
lend to men who own farms and who operate them not directly | 





| Reserve Board, 
the joint-stock land bank | 
The Senator from Utah seems to be amused at that | 
The Senator has great confidence in his opinions; | 
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subjected to all sorts of Federal supervision, unless it be to get 
the benefit of this exemption? The money was badly needed 
in order to help the farmers. An institution adapted to the 
farmers’ needs and the farmers’ requirements was essential, and 
so the Government created these banks. It said to those who 
might invest their capital, “If you will furnish the money and 
agree to have your interest rate fixed at 5 or 6 per cent, then 
we will give you this exemption.” Of course, if we now take 
that exemption away from them they will retire from the 
business. 

Mr. President, I am not defending generally the privilege 
of tax exemption; I think, with the Senator from Utah, that 
just as soon as conditions will permit, it is the imperative duty 
of this Government to do what may be done constitutionally— 
if necessary, to amend the Constitution for that purpose—to 
put an end to the tax exemption benefit enjoyed by certain 
securities. Such securities are piling up day after day, month 
after month, and year after year, assuming all the time a 
more and more menacing volume. With the movement among 
the States and among the municipalities of the country to issue 


| bonds for roads and all other kinds of public improvements, 


for industrial, educational, charitable purposes, all of which 
bonds are tax exempt under the present law, with the demands 
upon the Federal Government making it necessary that it shall 
go into the market from time to time in order to borrow money 
to carry on the great projects that in the near future it is 
going to be called on by the people to carry on, either itself 
or in cooperation with the States, no man can tell, if that 
moyement continues, what enormous amounts of the capital 
of this country are going to be locked up in tax-exempt securi- 
ties, thereby casting a heavier burden upon those who do not 
enjoy the privilege of clipping coupons. But right now I can 
not see why this one instrumentality, devised and provided by 


| law to help the farmer, and which I have shown if destroyed 
| will leave a certain class of farmers in this country without 


the help that the Congress intended to extend when it adopted 


| the Federal farm loan banking system, should receive the first 
Is that man to have no protection through | 


He has none, except through the joint- | 


blow. Why do we begin this process of reducing the number 
of tax securities with the farmer as the first objective, the 


| man who is in the most distress, the man who is in the direst 
loan banks exclude him from the benefits of | 


need of help, the man who can not stand upon his own legs, 


; the man who is appealing to the Government for help and who 
So that vast area of land in the South, which is | 


cultivated by tenants rather than by the owners of the land, 
deprived of all benefit under the Federal farm loan | 


has a right to appeal to the Government for help, because his 
present distressful condition is due very largely to the usurpa- 
tions of power by an agency of the Government, creating 2 
deflation just at the time when he was about ready to market 
and involving him in a loss in six months of 


I have no hesitation in saying that the narrow policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board with respect to agriculture and agri- 
cultural loans in the matter of deflation and in the matter of 
restriction of credit at the wrong time, and going too far in 


| both directions, coupled with the fact of their taking the lid 
The amendment which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoot] | 


practically off of the interest rate charged by the Federal 
is largely responsible for the condition in 
which the farmer finds himself to-day. Now, when one agency 
of this Government contributes so powerfully to the farmer’s 
embarrassments and to the predicament in which he finds 
himself, will you start in this process of destroying these tax- 


| free securities by laying the ax to the tree which alone bears 


the monetary fruits that he now so badly needs? 

Mr. President, I do not want to go into details in the dis- 
cussion of this question of the farmer and our financial prices 
and system as they affect him and his interests. It is a big 
question, and one that I want a little bit later to discuss with 
some degree of elaboration and after some preparation, and not 
in the off-hand way in which I am speaking to-day. While 
under some circumstances I might agree with the Senator from 
Utah, I should regard the success of his amendment as destroy- 
ing one arm of the farm loan system at a time when it needs 
both, cutting off all hope of supply from this direction to at 
least one-third of the farmers of the South, and I believe I 
might say one-third of the farmers of the West as well. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah will not prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
KENYON] seems to think that my amendment is going in some 
way to jeopardize the interests of the farmer. I can not see it 
for the life of me, but I do not want to do anything that will 
do that. I simply want to give notice now that this question 
will have to come before Congress. I recognize the fact that 
we have not time.to discuss it thoroughly now. I recegnize 
the fact that we could not get a vote directly upon the question 
if it is in the form of an amendment to this bill, and therefere I 
am going to withdraw the amendment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. WARREN. I present the conference report on the second 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 





The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6300) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal 
years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend io 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 8, 4, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
333, 34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 64, 65, 72, 73, 74, T8, 91, 93, 98, 102, 103, 104, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 115, and 118. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 15, 16, 17, 32, 33, 37, 43, 47, 
48, 51, 70, 71, 75, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 116, and 120, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the tmatter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“year” and insert in lieu thereof the word “years”; and in 
line 3, after the numerals “1921,” insert “and June 30, 1922”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Ameadment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $550,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

“ General Land Office: For additional employees during the 
fiscal year 1922 at annual rates of compensation as follows: 
Law examiners—4 at $2,000 each, 8 at $1,800 each, 20 at $1,600 
each; 8 clerks at $1,400 each; in all, $65,600.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

“For continuation of the investigation of structural mate- 
rials, such as stone, clays, cement, etc., including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $50,000: 
Provided, That as much of this sum as necessary shall be used 
to collect and disseminate such scientific, practical, and statis- 
tical information as may be procured, showing or tending to 
show approved methods in building, planning, and construc- 
tion, standardization, and adaptability of structural units, in- 
cluding farm buildings, building materials, and codes, economy 
in the manufacture and utilization of building materials and 
supplies, and such other matters as may tend to encourage, im- 
prove, and cheapen construction and housing.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “$336,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
sei stricken out by said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“For printing and binding for the Smithsonian Institution, 
‘including $26,702.70 for the National Museum, $10,000 for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and $5,000 for the annual re- 
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ports of the American Historical Association, fiscal years 1921 
and 1922, $41,702.70.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same With an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert “ District of Colum- 
bia”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“Sixty per cent of the sums contained in this section for the 
District of Columbia shall be paid out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and 40 per cent out of the Treasury of the 
United States”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 19, 21, 41, 42, 49, 
67, 68, 69, 76, 86, 88, 89, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 118, 114, 117, and 119. 

F. E. Warren, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JAMES W. Goon, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JOSEPH W. ByRrNs, 
Managers on the pari of the House, 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report as read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor a question, As I understand, this is a partial report. 

Mr. WARREN. I have here several amendments of the 
House that I shall move to concur in, with another amendment 
on which I shall ask a further conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But what I mean is that the Senator 
moves to concur in the report, and it is only a partial report. 
The Senator wishes to concur in it as far as it goes? 

Mr. WARREN. So much of it as has been read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the report cover the items that 
were not deficiency items at the end of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Very largely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Can the Senator point them out? 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will speak of some particular 
one, I think I can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the report is not published, and I 
can not follow it, I want to know what we are voting on. What 
items in the back part of the bill that were for 1922, and not 
deficiency items, are left in disagreement in the report. 

Mr. WARREN. So many of them as were supposed to trans- 
gress the lately adopted rule of the House had to go back to the 
House, not for amendment but for acceptance. Those have been 
largely accepted, and come back to us here with a list that I 
will give in a few moments; but very generally, of course, in 
the matter of these amendments, we agreed. We struck out the 
$50,000,000 that we had added on this side, and some of the 
other amendments for 1922; for instance, the hospitals were 
agreed to on the House side. There was the matter of pass- 
port agencies at various points, also agreed to on the House 
side, and the public schools as a whole were agreed to on the 
House side as the Senate had inserted them, all of which, of 
course, are 1922 amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Président, I understood the Senator to ask 
about the 1922 items in the House bill, did he not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senate committee struck out all 
the 1922 items and put them back at the end of the bill to sepa- 
rate them from the deficiency items. There were a large num- 
ber of important items there, and I wanted to know what was 
in the report and what was in disagreement before we came 
to a vote. I just wanted to know the status. 

Mr. WARREN. I may assure the Senator that almost every 
one of those matters that came over from the House was finally 
agreed to. I do not recollect one now that was not finaily 
agreed to. = 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the conference report agrees on 
all the matters as to which the Senate committee originally 
took issue with the House? 

Mr. WARREN. We have had a full agreement on all of those 
items. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The items in dispute are Senate items? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the conference report. 
The report was agreed to, 


The question is upon agree- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


In rHeE House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
June 8, 1921. 

Resolved, That the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 19, 21, 41, 42, 49, 67, 68, 69, 88, 
94, 97, 99, 101, 107, 108, and 117 to the bill (H. R. 6300) entitled “An 
act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal years, and for 
other purposes,”’ and agrees to the same; 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
follows: After the sum “$10,000” in said amendment, insert the 
following : 

‘*: Provided, That no part of this appropriation or of the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1922 for this bureau shall be available for the 
payment of any salary at a rate of compensation exceeding the rate 
paid on July 1, 1920, except the chief of the bureau, whose salary shall 
not be in excess of the rate of $7,500 per annum.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 76, and agrees to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: ‘‘The Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to transfer, without payraent therefor, to the Government Printing 
Office, one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 86, and agrees to the same with an amendment 
a follpws: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment, insert 
* $75,000." 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 89, and agrees to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In line 15 of the matter inserted by said amendment, strike 
out the following: ‘*, $10,000.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 92, and agrees to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: 

‘* INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD. 

“The duties and powers conferred upon the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board by chapter 15 of the Army appropriation act approved 
July 9, 1918, with respect to the expenditure of the appropriations made 
therein are extended and made applicable to the appropriations for 
similar purposes made in this act; 

‘‘ For expenses of the board, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, books of reference and periodicals, 
printing and binding, traveling, and other necessary expenses, fiscal 
year 1922, $25,000 ; , 

“For assisting the States in protecting the military and naval forces 
of the United States against venereal diseases, fiscal year 1922, $200,- 
000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended in assisting 
reformatories, detention homes, hospitals, or other similar institutions 
in the maintenance of venereally infected persons ; 

“In all, Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, $225,000.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 95, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“ TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


“ OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


“ Undersecretary of the Treasury, to be nominated by the President 
and appointed by him, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, who shall receive compensation at the rate of $10,000 per annum 
and shall perform such duties in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as may be prescribed by the Secretary or by law, and under 
the provisions of section 177, Revised Statutes, in case of the death, 
resignation, absence, or sickness of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
perform the duties of the Secretary until a successor is appointed or 
such absence or sickness shali cease, fiscal year 1922, $10,000. 

“ Division of Printing and Stationery: Clerks—1 $1,400, 1 $1,200, 1 
$1,000, 1 $900; multigraph operators—1 $1,200, 1 $1,000; skilled 
laborer, $840; 4 laborers, at $720 each ; 2 messenger boys, at $480 each; 
in all, fiscal year 1922, $11.380. 

“ Division of Mail and Files: Distributing clerk, $1,400; reading and 
routing clerk, $1,400; assistant file clerk, $1,100; assistant mail mes- 
senger, $900; in all, fiscal year 1922, $4,800.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 96, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
paeee’ In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
ollowing : 


“ OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


“For salaries, fiscal year 1922, at annual rates of compensation as 
follows: Clerks—4 at $2,000 each, 4 at $1,800 each, 4 at $1,600 each, 
5 at $1,400 each; clerk-counters—2 at $1,400 each, 4 at $1,200 each; 
2 messengers at $840 each; in all, $37,880. 

“The Comptroller of the Currency may designate a national-bank 
examiner to act as chief of the examining division in his office.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 100, and agrees to the same with the following 
amendment: 

In lines 7 and 8 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the following words: “at a limit of cost not to exceed.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 105, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

* War DEPARTMENT, 


“ Office of the Secretary: For additional amount required for the 
salary of the Assistant Secretary of War, in accordance with section 5a 
of the act ‘To amend an act entitled “An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June 8, 1916, and to establish military justice,’ fiscal 
year 1922, $5,000. 

“Water system, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: For installation of a 
pipe line to replace the present water main from Koolau Reservoir to 
Schofield Barracks, fiscal year 1922, $600,000. 

“‘Quartermaster Corps: To complete the acquisition of land required 
for the Infantry School at Camp Benning, Ga., there may be expended 
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from the appropriation ‘General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps,’ 
for the fiscal year 1919 the sum of $400,000, which amount shall be in 
addition to the sum of $515,252, the expenditure of which for the same 
purpose was authorized by the act approved February 28, 1920, en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the Army appropriation act of 1920, and for 
the purchase of land and to provide for construction work at certain 
military posts, and for other purposes,’ The said sum of $400,000 
herein authorized to be expended shall remain on the books of the 
Treasury to the credit of the Soqrentntns ‘General appropriations, 
Quartermaster Corps, 1919,’ until June 30, 1922.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 106, and agrees to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In line 11 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“and,” insert the word “ of,” and in line 13 strike out the following: 
“in the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 113, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
“BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 


“ Expenses of advisory committee: For the expenses of an advisors 
committce of not to exceed two members from the Atlantic coast, two 
members from the Pacific coast, and four members from the inland 
waters, Great Lakes, and Alaskan sections of the United States, to be 
designated from time to time by the Secretary of Commerce, to consist 
of men prominently identified with the various branches of the fishery 
industry, qualified in aquatic research, and experienced in fish culture, 
who shall visit the Bureau of Fisheries at such times as the Secretary 
of Commerce may deem necessary and report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce on the conditions and needs of the service, the members to serve 
without compensation, but to be paid the actual ‘expenses incurred in 
attending the meetings, fiscal year 1922, $2,500.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 114, and agrees to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: 

“BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

“ Not more than $25,000 ef the appropriation for ‘ Promoting com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, fiscal year 1922,’ may be used for 
personal services in Washington, D. C. 

“ Commercial attachés: The appropriation for ‘Commercial attachés, 
fiscal year 1922,’ shall be available for the compensation of a clerk or 
clerks for each commercial attaché at the rate of not to exceed $2,500 
per annum for each person so employed. And not to exceed two com- 
mercial attachés employed under said appropriation may be recalled 
from their foreign posts and assigned for duty in the Department of 
Commerce without loss of salary.” 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 119, and agrees to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: , 

“ GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


‘In order to keep the expenditures within or under the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1922 for printing and binding, the heads of the vari- 
ous executive departments and Government establishments are hereby 
authorized to discontinue the printing of any annual or special reports 
under their respective jurisdiction: Provided, That where the printing 
of said reports is discontinued, the original copy thereof shall be kept 
on file in the offices of the heads of the respective departments or Govy- 
ernment establishments for public inspection.” 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
76, 86, 89, 92, 95, 96, 100, 105, 106, 113, 114, and 119. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Now I move, Mr. President, that the Senate 
disagree to the amendment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1, insist on said Senate amendment, and 
ask a conference thereon, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. GLaAss as con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr: NORRIS. I ask that House bill 6320, the unfinished 
business, may now be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy products, poul- 
try, poultry products, and eggs, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Agricuiture and 
Forestry- with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “ Federal live stock commis- 
sioner act.” 

TITLE I.—-DEFINITIONS. 

Sec. 2. When used in this act, unless the context indicates other+ 
wise— 

The term “person” includes a partnership, a corporation, or an 
association of two or more individuals, and the members of a partner- 
ship or the directors, officers, receiver, or other person charged with 
the duty of the management and operation of the business of a cor- 
poration, partnership, or association. 

The term “ commissioner ’’ means the Federal live stock commissioner 
created by this act. : 

The term “ Secretary ’’ means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The term “ commerce”? means commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations, or in any Territory or possession of the 
United States or in the District of Columbia, or between any such 
Territory or possession and any State or foreign nation, or between 
the District of Columbia and any State, Territory, possession, or for- 
eign nation, 
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The term “live stock” means live or dead cattle, sheep, and swine, 

The term “ live-stock products’? means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and owned or controlled by a packer. 

The term “steckyard” means any place, establishment, or facility 
maintained and conducted at or in connection with a public market 
and consisting of pens or other inclosures, and their appurtenances, 
in which live cattle, sheep, and swine are received, held, and sold for 
shipment or slaughter in commerce. ‘ 

The term “packer” means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering of live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in 
commerce, or of marketing live-steck products as a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 


The term “operator” means any person engaged in the business of | 


conducting or operating a stockyard in which live stock is handled in 
commerce, and any trader or commission man or other person perform- 
ing services wholly or partly in commerce with respect to live stock 
handled in or in connection with a stockyard. 

The term “registrant” means any person to whom a certificate of 
registration has been duly issued under the provisions of section 25 
and whose certificate remains in full force and effect. : 

The term “ corporation” includes any public, quasi public, or cther 
corporation or cooperative association, and any agency controlled or 
operated by any State, Territory, District, or possession of the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof. 

TITLE 11.—POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSIONER. 

Sec. 3. There shall be in the Department of Agriculture a Federal 
live stock commissioner, who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of, tbe Senate, and who shall receive a 
salary of $7,500 a year, payable monthly. 


The commissioner, under the direction of the Secretary, shall admin- | 


ister and enforce the provisions of this act, and the rules, regulations, 
and orders issued hereunder. 


The commissioner shall not be directly or indirectly interested in the | 


business of any packer or operator. The commissioner may be removed 


by the President or by concurrent resolution of Congress for inefficiency, 


neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

Sec. 4. The commissioner is authorized to appoint such officers, em- 
ployees, and agents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and to 
make such expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, printing, 
binding, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of reference, stationery, 
motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used for officiai purposes, traveling 
expenses, and per diem in lieu of subsistence at not exceeding $4 for 
officers, agents, and other employees, and for other contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, as may be necessary éiliciently to execute the pur- 
poses cf this act and as may be provided fer by Congress from time to 
time. All such appointments of officers, employees, and agents shall be 
made from lists of eligibles supplied by_the Civil Service Commission 
and in accordance with the civil service law. 


The principal effice of the commissioner shall be in the District of 


Columbia, but he may exercise all his powers at any other place. The 
commissioner may prosecute any inquiry necessary in connection with 
his duties in any part of the United States. 
conferred or imposed upon the commissioncr by this act may be exer- 
cised by him through such agency or agencies as he may designate, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. The commissioner, the courts, and all persons shall have the 
same powers, rights, remedies, and duties with respect to all persons 
subject to investigation or regulation under this act, and heretofore sub- 
ject to the act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, 
to define its duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 26, 
1914, and such persons heretofore subject to such act shall, except as 
otherwise provided in this act, have the same obligations, duties, lia- 
bilities, and rights as are conferred or imposed by such act on the 
Federal Trade Commission, the courts, and such persons. All hearings 
shall be open to the public. Upon the taking effect of this act the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission, in so far as it relates 
to live stock and live-stock products, in domestic commerce, shall be 
terminated, except in such cases where the Federal Trade Commission 


is directed to make an investigation by the President, the Secretary 


of Agriculture, or either branch of Congress. 


Sec. 6. The commissioner, upon his own initiative or in cooperation | 


with existing governmental agencies, shall investigate and ascertain 
the demand for, the supply, consumption costs, and prices of, and all 
other facts relating to, the ownership, production, transportation, man- 
ufacture, storage, handling, or distribution of live stock or live-stock 
products, including operations of and the ownership of stockyards. 
He shall likewise compile and furnish to producers, consumers, or dis- 
tributors by means of regular and special reports, or by such other 
methods as he deems most effective, information respecting the condi- 
tion of the live-stock market and the supply, demand, prices, and other 
conditions affecting the market, 

Src. 7. The commissioner shall have the power to require by subpena 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of all 
books, papers, records, and correspondence relating to any matter 
under investigation. The commissioner or any examiner designated by 
him may sign stbpe@nas, may administer oaths and affirmations, ex- 
amine witnesses, and receive evidence. 

Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, records, and correspondence may be required from any place 
in the United States at any designated place of hearing. In case of 
disobedience to a subpeena, the commissioner may invoke the aid of 
any district court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which 
such inquiry is carried on to require the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
spondence. 

Such court may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena 
issued to any person, issue an order requiring such person to appear 


before the commissioner, or to produce books, papers, records, and cor- | 


respondence if so ordered, or to give evidence touching the matter in 


question; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be | 


punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

Sec. 8. The commissioner may order testimony to be taken by depo- 
sition in any proceeding or investigation under this act at any stage 
of such proceeding or investigation. Such depositions may be taken 
before any person designated by the commissioner having power to ad- 
minister oaths. Such testimony shall be reduced to writing by the 
person taking the deposition, or under his direction, and shall then be 
subscribed by the deponent. Any person may be compelled to appear 
and depose, and to produce books, papers, records, and correspondence 
in the same manner as witnesses may be compelled to appear and 
testify and produce such evidence before the commissioner, as herein- 
before provided, 
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Witnesses summoned before the commissioner, or any examiner, as 
herein authorized, shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the courts of the United States, and witnesses whose 
depositions are taken and the person taking the same shall severally, 
be entitled to the same fees as are paid for like depositions or services 
in the courts of the United States. 

No person shall be excused from attending and testifying, or from 
producing books, papers, records, or correspondence before the commis- 
sioner in obedience to the subpeena of the commissioner on the ground 
or for the reason that the testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to criminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. But 
no natural person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing con- 
cerning which he may testify or produce evidence before the commis- 
sioner in obedience to a subpena issued by him: Provided, That no 
natural person so testifying shall be exempt from prosecution for 
perjury committed in so testifying. 

Sec. 9. Any agent or employee of the commissioner who, without 
his authority, unless directed by a court of competent jurisdiction, 


| makes public any information obtained by the commissioner shall be 
| deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished 


by a fine not ene $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec, 10. The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
make such rules, reguiations, and orders as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act and may cooperate with any department 
or agency of the Government or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person. 

Sec. 11. The several departments and agencies of the Government, 
when directed by the President, shall furnish to the commissioner, 
upon his request, all records, papers, and information in their posses- 
sion relating to any person subject to any of the provisions of this 
act and shali from time to time detail to the commissioner such officers 
and employees as the President may direct. 


TITLE IIIl.~—-DUTIES OF PACKERS AND OPERATORS, 


Sec, 12, It shall be unlawful for any packer to— 

(a) Engage in any unfair, or unjustly discriminatory practice or 
device in commerce, or in any deceptive practice or device to cheat or 
defraud in commerce; or 

(b) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy 
or otherwise receive from or for any other packer, any live stock or 
live-stock products for the purpose of apportioning the supply between 
any such packers, or unreasonably affecting the price of or creating a 
monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock 
or live-stock products in commerce; or 

(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or sell- 
ing foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such 
participation in such business may be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in 
commerce; or : 

{d) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer to 
apportion territory for carrying on business, or to apportion purchases 


| or sales of any live stock or live-stock products, or to control prices 
| thereof in commerce; or 


(e) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer to 
engage in any course of business or to do any act for the purpose of 
preventing any person from carrying on a competitive or similar busi- 
ness in commerce; or 

(f) Otherwise act, or conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any 
other person to do or abet the doing of any act, contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act, or refuse, neglect, or fail to act, or conspire, com- 
bine, agree, Or arrange with any other person to refuse, neglect, or fail 
to act in accordance with the provisions of this act; or 

(g) Otherwise act or refuse, neglect, or fail to act, or conspire, com- 
bine, agree, or arrange with any other person to do or aid or abet 
the doing of any act, or to refuse, neglect, or fail to act contrary to 
the provisions of this act and the rules, regulations, and orders made 
hereunder. 

Sec. 13. After two years from the date when this act becomes effec- 
tive, no packer engaged in commerce shall own or control or have any 
interest in, directly or indirectly, by community of stock ownership 
or otherwise, any stockyard, unless the commissioner shall determine 
that such ownership or control or interest is not in violation of the 
purposes of this act or that such packer has been unable, despite due 
diligence, to dispose of such ownership or control of or interest in such 
stockyard, in which case the commissioner may, by order, extend the 
period during which such ownership, control, or interest may continue. 

Sec. 14. No operator shall engage in any unfair or unjustly dis- 
criminatory practice or device in commerce, or in any deceptive prac- 
tice or device to cheat or defraud in commerce, or charge, collect, re- 
ceive, or demand any unreagonable charge or rate for any service in 
commerce performed in connection with the business of such operator. 

The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may after 
hearing, upon complaint or upon his own initiative, determine and 
fix, and by rule, regulation or order prescribe, fair and reasonable prac- 
tices, charges and rates to be observed by operators, and fair and rea- 
sonable terms and conditions upon which the services of operators in 
commerce shall be rendered or performed. 

Sec. 15. It shall be the duty of every packer and operator to com- 
ply with the provisions of this act, and the rules, regulations, and 
orders which the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, 
may from time to time prescribe in conformity with this act. 

Sec. 16. Every operator and packer engaged in commerce shall keep 
such records and statements of account, and make such reports or 
returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as the commissioner shail re- 
quire, as will fully and correctly disclose all transactions involved in 
its business, and the true ownership of such business by stockho!ding 
or otherwise, in such form and at such times as the commissioner shall 
by order require. The commissioner may, in his discretion, prescribe 
uniform systems of accounts and records and require the installation 
and use thereof by packers or operators. For the purpose of enforcing 
the provisions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued 
hereunder, or of verifying any such reports or returns, any officer or 
agent of the Government designated by the commissioner may, during 
the usual hours of business, enter and inspect any place used by any 
packer or operator in its business, and examine any books, papers, 
records, or correspondence relating to such business. 

Sec. 17. For the efficient execution of the provisions of this act and 
in order to provide information for the use of Congress, it shall be 
the duty of any packer or operator, or any officer, agent, or employee of 
such packer or operator, when requested by an officer or agent of the 
Government designated in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
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to answer correctly to the best of his knowledge, under oath or other- 
wise, aS May be required, all questions touching his knowledge of any 
matter authorized to be investigated under this act, or to produce any 
books, papers, records, or correspondence in his possession or under 
his control relating to such matter. Any packer or operator, or any 
officer, agent, or employee of such packer or operator, who, within a 
reasonable time prescribed by the officer or agent making the request, 
not exceeding 30 days from the date of the receipt of the request, will- 
fully fails or refuses to answer such questions or to produce such 
books, papers, records, or correspondence, or who willfully gives any 
answer that is false or misleading, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. Any information secured under this act, except 
secret processes or formulas, shall be available for the use of either 
House of Congress at its request, and the commissioner may cause such 
information to be published from time to time when deemed necessary. 

Src, 18. Any person who willfully— 

(a) Fails or refuses to make full and true entries, or makes any 


false entry in the accounts or records required to be kept by a packer” 


or operator; or 

(b) Alters, 
record 3 or 

(c) Makes any false or fraudulent statement in a return or report 
required under this act; or 

(d) Hinders, obstructs, or resists any duly authorized officer or 
agent of the Government in the performance of his duties under this 
act, shall be guilty of a ,misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a: fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. Each day during any part of which a con- 
dition, practice, omission, or course of action punishable under this 
section is maintained or continued shall constitute a separate violation 
thereof and shall be punished as a separate offense. 

Sec. 19. When construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, 
the act, omission, or failure of any agent, officer, or other person acting 
for or employed by any individual, partnership, association, or cor- 
poration within the scope of his employment or office shall in every 
ease also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

TITLE IV.—PROCEDURBD FOR VIOLATIONS. 

Sec. 20. Whenever the commissioner believes that any packer or 
operator is violating any provisions of this act, or of any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued hereunder, he shall cause notice in writing to 
be served upon such packer or operator, specifying the alleged viola- 
tions, and requiring such packer or operator to attend and testify ata 
hearing before him at a time and place designated therein; and at 
such time and place the ccmmissioner shall afford to such packer or 
operator a reasonable opportunity to be heard in person or by counsel 
and through witnesses under such regulations as the commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe. If, after such hearing, 


mutilates, conceals, or destroys any such account or 


the commissioner finds that such packer or operator has violated any | 


provisions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued 
hereunder, he shall make a report in writing in which he shall state 
his findings as to the facts, and shall issue and cause to be served 
on such packer or operator an order requiring such packer or operator 
to cease and desist from continuing such violations. The testimony 
taken at the hearing before the commissioner shall be reduced to 
writing and filed in the records of the Department of Agriculture. 
Until a transcript of the record in such hearing shall have been filed 
in a circuit court of appeals of the United States, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the commissioner may at any time, upon such notice and in such 
manner as he shall deem proper, modify or sect aside, in whole or in 
part, any report or any order made or issued by him. 

Sec, 21. An order requiring a packer or operator to cease and desist 
from violating any provision of this act, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued hereunder, shall be final and conclusive unless within 
380 days after service the packer or operator appeals to the circuit 
court of appeals for the circuit in which it has its principal place 
of business by filing with the clerk of such court a written petition 
praying that the commissioner’s order be set aside or modified in the 
manner stated in the petition, together with a bond in such sum as 
the court may determine, conditioned that such packer or operator will 
pay the costs of the proceedings if the court so directs. The clerk of 
the court in which such a petition is filed shall immediately cause a copy 
thereof to be delivered to the commissioner, and he shall forthwith 
prepare, certify, and file in the court a full and accurate transcript 
of the record in such proceedings, including the notice to the packer 
or operator, a copy of the charges, the evidence, and the report and 
order. The testimony and evidence taken or submitted before the 
commissioner, duly certified and filed as aforesaid as a part of the 
record, shall be considered by the court as the evidence in the case. 
The proceedings in such cases in the circuit court of appeals shall be 
made a preferred cause and shall be expedited in every way. Such 
court may affirm or set aside the order of the commissioner or may 
direct him to modify his order. No such order of the commissioner 
shall be modified or set aside by the circuit court of appeals unless it 
is shown by the packer or operator that the order is unsupported by 
the weight of the evidence or was issued without due notice and a 
reasonable opportunity having been afforded to such packer or operator 
for a hearing, or infringes the Constitution of the United States, or is 
beyond the jurisdiction of the commissioner. 

If the court determines that the just and prepee disposition of such 
an appeal requires the taking of additional evidence, the court shall 
order such additional evidence to be taken before the commissioner in 
such manner and upon such terms and conditions as the court may deem 
proper. The commissioner may modify his findings as to the facts, or 
make new findings by reason of the additional evidence so taken, and 
he shall file such modified or new findings and his recommendations, if 
any, for the modification or setting aside of his original order with the 
return of such additional evidence. If the circuit court of appeals 
affirms or modifies the order of the commissioner, its decree shall 
operate as an injunction to enjoin the packer or operator, and its 
officers, agents, and employees from further violating the provisions of 
the order or modified order. 

Src. 22. The United States circuit court of appeals shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to review such orders of the commissioner, and may 
affirm, modify, or set aside any such order of the commissioner; but 
the decree of such court shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari, if such writ is duly applied 
for within 60 days after entry of the judgment or decree complained of, 
as provided in section 240 of the Judicial Code. 
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Szc. 23. Any packer or operator, or any of his or its officers, di- 
rectors, agents, or employees, who fails, neglects, or refuses to obey any 
order of the commissioner issued under the provisions of section 20, 


“or such order as modified, after such order, or such order as modified, 


has been sustained by the courts, as provided herein, or in case such 
order, or such order as modified, has been sustained by the circuit 
court of appeals, and no writ of certiorari has been applied for within 
60 days thereafter, after the expiration of such period, or after the ex- 
piration of the time allowed for filing a petition in the circuit court of 
appeals to set aside such order, in case no such petition has been filed 
within such time, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for not less than six months or 
more than five years, or by a fine of not less than $500 or more than 
$10,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 24. The commissioner shall report any violation of this act or 
of any rule, regulation, or order made hereunder to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who shall cause appropriate proceedings to be 
commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States 
without delay. 


TITLE V.—VOLUNTARY REGISTRATION OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS, 


_SEc 25. (a) The commissioner may, upon application by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or municipality, issue to such appli- 
cant a certificate of registration to engage in or carry on, under this 
section the business, whether in interstate or foreign commerce, or 
both, of conducting or operating stockyards, or slaughtering live stock, 
or processing, preserving, or storing live-stock products or perishable 
foodstuffs, provided that— 

(1) The location, character, and extent of grounds, buildings, and 
other facilities provided or to be provided by the applicant are found 
suitable and adequate for the proper conduct of the business sought 
to be registered ; and 

(2) The financial resources, credit, and standing of the applicant 
are sufficient to assure the safe conduct of the business; and 

(3) The applicant agrees as a condition to the granting of the cer- 
tificate of registration to comply with and abide by the provisions of 
this section and the rules, regulations, and orders made hereunder. 
The certificate shall not be assignable, except with the approval of the 
commissioner, and shall be valid for such period as may be prescribed 
in rules and regulations made by the commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be the duty of every registrant— 

(1) To provide and maintain or secure, when necessary and prac- 
ticable, adequate railroad connections with its place of business; 

(2) To furnish the services and facilities of its business on fair and 
reasonable terms and without unjust discrimination to persons apply- 
ing for such service and facilities: Provided, That it shall set aside 
such portion of the facilities of its business, as determined by the com- 
missioner, as may reasonably be necessary to accommodate small ship- 
pers and local patrons; 

(3) To impose only such charges and rates as are reasonable for the 
service or facility afforded; 

(4) To exercise such care of the live stock, live-stock products, 
perishable foodstuffs handled by it as may be necessary to prevent 
undue loss in connection therewith; 

(5) To maintain sanitary conditions in the conduct of its business: 

(6) To refrain from unfairly discriminatory or deceptive practices 
or devices in the conduct of its business ; 

(7) To keep complete and accurate accounts and records of its busi- 
ness and to submit reports when called for and in such form as may 
be prescribed by the commissioner; and 

(8) Otherwise to conduct its business in such manner as may be 


| prescribed in rules, regulations, and orders issued under this section 


by the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, to carry out 
the purposes hereof. 

(c) Reports of registrants, when filed with the commissioner, shall 
be open to public inspecticn. ‘The commissioner may from time to 
time cause inspections to be made of the places of business and opera- 
tions of registrants to determine their compliance with the provisions 
of this section and the rules, regulations, and orders issued hereunder. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the commissioner to: 

(1) Furnish to registrants reports embodying existing knowledge 
concerning satisfactory and economical appliances and methods of 
food preservation by cold storage, freezing, cooking, dehydration, or 
otherwise, and of all improvements in the art, and to detail persons 
experienced in such art to consult and advise with registrants ; 

(2) Cooperate with registrants in procuring for them adequate 
services by common carriers, by rail or otherwise, including provision 
for special cars needed in the proper transportation of live stock, live- 
stock products, or perishable foodstuffs ; 

(3) Furnish to registrants all available information as to supplies 
of foodstuffs handled by such registrants and the location and move- 
ment and transportation costs of such foodstuffs ; and 

(4) As far as practicable, when requested by any such registrant, 
provide for the inspection by agents of the commissioner of the live 
stock, live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs received or distrib- 
uted by such registrant to determine the quality, quantity, or condition 
thereof, and for the issuance by such agents of certificates showing 
the results of such inspection; and in the conduct of such inspections 
to cooperate with duly authorized local authorities. Such certificates 
shall be accepted in the courts of the United States and of the States 
as prima facie evidence of the quality, quantity, or condition at the 
time and place of inspection of the live stock, live-stock products, or 
perishable foodstuffs covered thereby. 

(e) No registrant shall take title to au products handled by such 
registrant. The commissioner shall administer and enforce the provi- 
sions of this section and of all rules, regulations, and orders which 
he may issue hereunder. 

(f) Any certificate of registration issued under this section may be 
suspended or revoked by the commissioner for any violation of this 
section or of any rule, regulation, or order issued hereunder, under 
such procedure as the commissioner may prescribe. Every person who 
shall forge, alter, counterfeit, or, without proper authority, use any 
certificate of registration issued under this section, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500 or by imprisonment for not more than six months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 


TITLE VI.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 26. Nothing contained in this act, except as otherwise provided 
herein, shall be construed to prevent or interfere with the enforcement 
of or the procedure under the provisions of the antitrust acts, the 
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acts to regulate commerce, the act entitled ‘An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for ether pur- 
poses,” approved September 26, 1914, the aet entitled “An act to 
promote export trade, and for other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, 
or seetions 73 to 77, inclusive, of the act entitled “An aet to reduce 
taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 27, 1894, as amended by the act entitled 
“An aet+to amend section 73 and section 76 of the act of August 27, 
1894, entitled ‘Am act te reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,’ ” approved February 12, 1913, or 
with any investigation, proceeding, or prosecution begun and pending 
at the time this act beeomes effective, nor shall anything contained in 
this act be construed te alter, modify, er repeal such acts or any part 
or parts thereof, except as specifically provided in this act. 

Sec. 27. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances be held invalid the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and ef the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. ‘ 

Sec. 28. This act shall become effective, except as otherwise provided 
herein, on and after its passage. 

Sec. 29. The sum of $75,000 is hereby appropriated, out of money 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available immediately 

xpended, for carrying out the provisions of this act, in- 

cluding the compensation of attorneys, special experts, examiners, 

clerks, and other employees, and expenditures for rent, printing, tele- 

grams, telephone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, stationery, 

furniture, office equipment, and other supplies and equipment as the 
commissioner may find necessary. 

Sec. 30. None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to 
include or be binding upon a person whese chief business is the raising 
of live steck or agricultural preducts. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is but one amendment, 
although that amendment is an entire bill. I think probably. 
I ought to explain to the Senate the present parliamentary 
situation of the bill. 

The pending measure is a House bill, and there is pending 
a committee amendment to strike out all of the House bill after 
the enacting clause, and insert the bill as passed by the Senate 
at the former session. 

The investigation of the packing industry, which the bill 
seeks to control, was commenced over two years ago by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. At that time we conducted 
an investigation which lasted six or eight weeks, the committee 
sitting morning and afternoon. I think it was the most ex- 
haustive investigation of the subject ever made by a committee 
of either branch of Congress. It was absolutely unlimited. 
There was no limit as to the people who were allowed to appear, 
and no time limit was put upon the testimony of anyone. 
There were witnesses from all over the United States. The 
so-called Big Five were all present, and their principal officers 
testified. They had with them an army of assistants, experts, 
auditors, and so on, and I think nearly all of them were 
represented during the entire hearings by attorneys. A large 
number of so-called small packers also appeared, and commis- 
sion men from all the commission houses in the United States, 
practically, were there. They were all permitted to testify 
without limit, and the investigation closed only after every- 
bedy was willing to quit. 

At that time, Mr. President, the committee did not have be- 
fore it the bill now pending. In fact, I do not remember now 
just what bill or resolution was pending under which the in- 
vestigation was made, but the committee went into all details of 
the meat-packing industry, into every ramification. Out of that 
investigation came the so-called Kenyon bill and the so-called 
Kendrick bili, introduced some time after the investigation was 
closed. A great many conferences were held by members of the 
Committee on Agriculture, between themselves, and also with 
other people. 

In the next Congress those bills were introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Krnprick] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], being practically the same measure, and hear- 
ings were again had on those bills. Personally, Mr. President, 
I did not attend the hearings which were held the second time, 
but during the first investigation I have mentioned as being 
exhaustive, I was there practically all the time. In fact, the 
then chairman of the committee, Senator Gronna, was also a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations and the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. He was compelled to be ab- 
sent a great deal of the time; and for most of the time during 
that investigation I was acting chairman of the committee. 

At the time of which I speak, when the so-called Kenyon bill 
and the so-called Kendrick bill were pending, quite extensive 
hearings were again held. The same people, te quite an extent, 
testified again. After those hearings the bills were reintro- 
duced, several modifications having been made after confer- 
ences of various members of the Committee on Agriculture. 
In most of the conferences I participated, in my weak way. 


consent that the formal 
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The outcome of it all, after various changes had been made, 
was the reporting of the bill by Senator Gronna, the chairman, 
representing the committee. The bill was taken up during the 
last session of the last Congress. That was the first action of 
the Senate after all the investigation had taken place, lasting 
over two years, and the Senate passed that bill during the last 
session of Congress, late in the session, however; at least, it 
was so late that the bill was not finally acted on. , 

I do not remember now whether it even got into conference, 
I will ask the Senator from Wyoming if he remembers whether 
that bill did get into conference? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The bill passed by the Senate was re- 
ported to the Committee on Agriculture in the House and was 
considered by that committee to a conclusion, as I understand 
it, and then it was moved and carried that the bill, or something 
like the bill which we now have before us, be substituted for 
the bill which passed the Senate. That action was taken, and 
the bill as passed upon was reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the House did not reach the consideration 
of it? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The House did not reach the consideration 
of the bill in the last Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. So, Mr. President, my statement was correct, 
that it never got as far as a conference. 

Mr. President, at the beginning of the present session of Con- 
gress, Senator Gronna, the former chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, having retired from the Senate, I was made chair- 
man of the committee, and as such chairman I reintroduced the 
bill in this Congress, in April, soon after we convened. I reintro- 
duced it in the exact form in which it passed the Senate during 
the preceding Congress. My idea was at the time that it would 
be a formal matter, when the bill was reported to the Senate, and 
that it would be reported back at once with a recommendation 
that it pass, and that there probably would be no opposition, 
because the Senate had debated it very fully at the time the 
bill was passed. I was not present, on account of illness, dur- 
ing that debate, and was only brought here when the final vote 
was taken on the bill, but I know, and Senators remember, that 
the bill was very fully discussed on the floor cf the Senate. It 
was the unfinished business for quite a long time, and the 
Senate devoted time to it to the exclusion of other business for 
some days, and finally, as the result of that investigation and 
all of that debate by the Senate, the bill passed the Senate in 
the same form in which I reintroduced it at this session of 
Congress. 

When it was reintroduced and referred to the committee, 
instead of the committee taking the action that I anticipated 
would be taken, it was referred to a subcommittee. There was 
some opposition; of course, there always had been some epposi- 
tion from some members of the committee. But it was thought 
that by referring it to a subcommittee with a view of sug- 
gesting amendments to it the opposition might be allayed, and 
that we might, by compromising in some way, reach a unani- 
mous. conclusion. 

So the bill was delayed for some time. The subeommittee 
reported it and made quite a number of recommendations which 
were agreed to by the full committee and the bill was reported 
by me to the Senate and is now on the calendar, being Calendar 
No. 39, Senate bill 659. After it had been reported to the Sen- 
ate the House passed a similar bill and it came over to the 
Senate. That bill was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, of course, as a matter of form. 

The Senate committee having already reported one bill with 
several amendments, the House having passed a bill ‘on the same 
subject, and that having been referred to the Senate commit- 
tee, the committee decided, as I think everybody will agree 
they ought to have decided, that the parliamentary situation was 
then such that they ought to take up the House bill rather than 
the Senate bill. So I was instructed by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry to report back the House bill with an 
amendment striking out all of the House bill after the enacting 
clause and inserting in lieu thereof the Senate bill as amended 
by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

That is the condition of the bill that is now before the Senate. 
I thought I ought to make that much of an explanation be- 
cause I have received very many inquiries from Senators as 
to why we are taking up the House bill instead of the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire if the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate at the last session has received similar treatment in the 
committee of the House? Was the Senate bill stricken out and 
the House bill substituted as an amendment? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that was done. Of course, the Senator 
appreciates, as I think we all do, that that was the proper 
procedure and that the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry would have been subject to criticism had they under- 
taken now to take up the Senate bill, because we would be in 
the position then of the House having passed one bill and then 
afterwards the Senate passing another bill, and there would 
be no way of getting the two Houses together. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I wish to remind the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that the Senate bill was considered in de- 
tail by the Committee on Agriculture in the House and every 
amendment offered to the bill was voted down during that 
consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. During consideration in the committee? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; every amendment offered in the com- 
mittee was voted down, and when the bill had been passed upon 
to the last stage a vote was taken and the House bill substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill, and it was so reported to the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. We now have before us the House pill, with 
one committee amendment. That committee amendment is the 
Senate bill which I have mentioned, Calendar No. 39, Senate bill 
659, just as it was printed, with the exception of one committee 
amendment that was agreed upon by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry after the Senate bill had been re- 
ported to the Senate. It is absolutely correct to say, and is the 
exact fact, that the amendment proposed by the committee is 
the Senate bill as amended by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

I think I ought to say now, in answer to a great many in- 
quiries of Senators and to some criticism—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know that I quite 
understood the Senator. Am I correct in understanding that 
the one amendment which the committee made to the House bill 
is to substitute the bill which the Senate passed at the last 
session ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; as amended by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is substantially the same bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is substantially the same, and I will point 
out the difference. 

I was about to say, when the Senator from North Carolina 
interrupted me, that when the bill was reported by me on 
behalf of the committee at this session there were a great many 
requests that came to members of the committee, particularly to 
the chairman, and also to a great many Members of the Senate, 
for hearings on the bill. A great many Senators wondered why 
the committee would not have any hearings. I think the ex- 
planation I have made of what the committee had done is a suffi- 
cient reason why the committee decided, as it decided unani- 
mously, that they would have no further hearings. 

That was agreed to by those who favored the legislation and 
by those who opposed it. We felt that we had exhausted the 
subject as far as hearings could exhaust them, and had at least 
exhausted the members of the committee, although we were 
flooded with telegrams and requests, and for days I was con- 
tinually explaining to Senators why the committee was so cruel 
as not to permit further hearings. I think practically all the 
great packers wired and wrote to a great many Senators, and 
a great many small packers and some shippers and some com- 
mission men did likewise, demanding that hearings be held. 

There is no doubt that the men engaged in the packing busi- 
ness could continue hearings for the next 10 years, and probably 
we would have been able to get some further useful informa- 
tion, and it is true that some time had elapsed since the last 
hearings; but the committee without an exception and without 
any objection decided that they would not hear anyone and 
that they would proceed with the consideration of the bill with- 
out any hearings. Therefore whatever criticism, if any, can be 
attributed to them for taking this course, can be attributed. I 
merely desire the facts to be known. The reason why we 
declined to have hearings was because we felt that we had 
gone very much further than we could reasonably be expected 
to go in having hearings. 

The various bills, as they were introduced from time to time, 
varied in some of their administrative features and varied in 
some of their legal propositions. The committee took the legal 
advice of a very able lawyer with reference to the legal provi- 
sions contained in the bill, when they finally reported the last 
bill, the one which was passed in the last Congress. We 
had, sometimes after compromise and conference, changed our 
ideas as to some of the administrative features. -I think it 
is safe to say that the bill in all its details was perhaps not 
satisfactory to any one of the persons who were active in putting 
it together, 
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There was one time when the Senate bill provided for one 
method of enforcing the law which was afterwards changed 
and then changed back again. ‘The bill as it finally passed 
through the Senate at the last session provided for the ad- 
ministration of it by a commission of three men to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, eac. of them 
drawing a salary of $10,000. It was in that form that it passed 
the Senate. When it went back to the committee at this session 
of Congress the committee decided to change that administrative 
feature and to eliminate the commission and put in a commis- 
sioner, one person to be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Personally, I think I would have preferred it in the other 
form, but there was some very strong opposition to it in that 
form because it created a new commission; and there is a good 
deal of argument, of course, in these times that can be made 
logically against such a provision. We reduced the salary to 
$7,500 a year and provided for a commissioner whose term of 
office would be five years. It is the theory of those who are 
favorable to the legislation that the commissioner shall be en- 
tirely removed from politics, and they fixed his term of office 
with that in view in order that he shall become an expert on 
this question. 

Although when we began the discussion I was originally op- 
posed to a commission, I later came to that conclusion, because 
I believed, after all the consideration we had given te the sub- 
ject, that it was such a large undertaking, that the packing in- 
dustry was so extensive and so connected up with the cost of 
living and with all the people of all kinds and with all com- 
munities that it would be desirable to have a permanent com- 
mission of men who- would eventually become experts on that 
subject. It was provided that the members of the commission 
should devote all of their time to the business. It was in- 
tended that they should become and keep themselves posted as 
to the supply of all kinds of stock, when it would be ready for 
shipment, so as to know in advance and give information as 
much as they could in advance as to what kind of stock and 
what quantity of stock would be forced on the market in any 
given length of time. 

One of the reasons for some of the difficulties that existed 
in the past was because there has been no reliable source of in- 
formation through which the public could gain a knowledge of 
just what future conditions were likely to be, how much stock of 
various kinds was going to be put on the market, how much 
of other kinds, and when it would be in marketable shape. I 
believe that that was one of the important features considered 
in an effort to take away the uncertainty of the market, to 
stabilize it as much as possible, and to provide a governmental 
source, an unprejudiced source, of information that would be 
accessible to everybody. Such a condition has not existed in 
the past, but I think a thorough study of the subject will con- 
vince any unbiased mind that not all the difficulties, of course, 
but a great many of the uncertainties of the market and the wild 
fluctuations that have sometimes taken place have in part been 
caused by false reports as to conditions in the country, or igno- 
rance on the part of the buyer or the shipper as to conditions 
when looked at froi. the viewpoint of the entire country. We 
thought that a commission having nothing else to do, required 
to devote their entire time to that matter, would in a few 
years be able to give to the country reports and information 
upon which everybody would not only rely but would have a 
right to rely and could rely with perfect safety. These ad- 
ministrative features are still in the bill as the committee has 
reported it, but to carry them out there is a commissioner pro- 
vided instead of a commission of three men. 

It is realized, Mr. President, that the execution of this pro- 
posed law can be made effective, either for good or bad, de- 
pending upon the men who administer it. An evil result might 
be conceived of, and, it is possible, if the commissioner did 
not do his duty or his position became one of partisan politics 
and was given to a man for political purposes rather than 
because of efficiency, the good he might otherwise accomplish 
would be to a great extent nullified. Not only was it the duty 
of the commission under the former bill, but it will be now 
under the provisions of the Senate bill the duty of the com- 
missioner to disseminate the information after he has acquired 
it; but it was believed that the commission, now the commis- 
sioner, would become familiar with all of the difficulties of the 
packing situation; that he would have access to the packers’ 
books; that he would have general supervision of the business, 
and would be in a position to ascertain exact conditions, and 
in that way would be able to submit reports in which the ship- 
per, the consumer, and the packer would all have absolute con- 
fidence. 
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The commissioner is given powers to which some people ob- 
ject; and there are, of course, many arguments, with many of 
which I have a great deal of sympathy, against officials of the 
Government interfering in business of this kind; but, Mr. 
President, the product of the packing industry of this country 
enters every home; it reaches every individual; it has some 
thing to do with the cost of living for every citizen; its rami- 
fications extend everywhere; and if we are going to get any 
information, if we are going to have any supervision of this 
business which is effective, which can accomplish any good for 
the people generally, sufficient power must be given, whatever 
Government instrumentality is used for the purpose, in order 
that the Government officials who are appointed to execute the 
law may go into the details of any matter which may be con- 
nected with the packing industry. I do not believe, however, 
that any power is conferred on the commissioner by the Senate 
bill beyond that which is necessary to fully execute the intent 
and purpose of the law. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall yield in just a moment. 

Although undoubtedly a great many powers are given which 
probably never will be utilized, the necessity of being able at 
times to exercise them I think will appeal to those who want 
any regulation of the packing business. Now, I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Nebraska speaks of the 
powers vested by the bill in the commissioner. I think, prop- 
erly speaking, the powers are vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture, who is the principal, and the commissioner is only the 
agent and instrumentality through whom the Secretary of 
Agriculture works. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably I should modify my statement in 
that way, although I still maintain that there are a great many 
things which the commissioner may do, and which I think he 
ought to be permitted to do, which the Secretary of Agriculture 
can not control. 

The House bill, Mr. President, while it differs from the Senate 
bill very greatly in many respects as to the matter of the regu- 
lation of the business, puts the regulatory power in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. At first blush to an ordinary 
person I think that course might appeal as being desirable, and, 
indeed, it does appear to a great many people after full con- 
sideration that that would be desirable. To my mind, how- 
ever—and I think that is the view of the committee of the 
Senate—perhaps a good many of the administrative features of 
the bill would be nullified if the House bill prevailed, even 
though many of the Senate provisions were retained in the bill. 

I hope that what I am about to say concerning the Secretary 
of Agriculture will by no one be construed to mean that I have 
reference to any particular Secretary of Agriculture. I do not 
think there is a Senator in the Senate who has more confidence 
in the present Secretary of Agriculture than have I; so that I 
am not speaking of a man, but I am trying to speak in a much 
broader sense; but, as everybody knows, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is appointed, as a rule at least, in part from political 
motives; at any rate, we could not expect the President to ap- 
point a Secretary of Agriculture whose only qualification was 
his ability to execute the pending bill if it were enacted into law. 
The Secretary of Agriculture can do but very little personally 
except to supervise in a general way the administrative features 
of the law. The Secretary of Agriculture changes with every 
administration and oftener than otherwise during one adminis- 
tration. So that we should not long have, under the provisions 
of the House bill, the supervision of any one Secretary of Agri- 
culture who would really ever become personally familiar with 
the details of the work as we should have if a man should 
devote his entire time to it and was not considered a political 
partisan appointee. 

There are a good many other features of difference between 
the two bills; but, speaking in a general way, I think it may 
be fairly said that the House bill is not so drastic as is the 
Senate bill. I think it will be found that Senators who are 
opposed to any legislation on this subject will be advocating the 
House bill. 

Let me say here, Mr. President, that I say that without 
meaning any disrespect to Senators. I am not finding fault 
with the Senator who favors the House bill; I am not finding 
fault with the Senator who opposes any legislation on the 
subject; I am not questioning any Senator’s motives; but I 
think I ought to say that, as a general proposition, those who 
are opposed to legislation on this subject or who are opposed 
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to any regulation by the Government of the packing industry 
will be found fighting in the Senate for the House bill. 

There is one feature of the Senate bill which I think I ought 
to mention now. It is a separate title and has no direct con- 
nection with anything in the bill; it could be stricken out of 
the bill without interfering in any way with any of its other 
provisions. It is a title that permits what are termed “ volun- 
tary slaughterhouses ” for meat products. It is an experiment 
in this country. It provides that a municipality may establish 
a slaughterhouse to which persons having cattle, sheep, or 
Swine to slaughter may bring them for slaughter without giv- 
ing up the title to the property, and the meat thus derived may 
be stored and kept in refrigerators by paying a charge for the 
work that is done, whatever it may be. We were informed that 
in some cities in Europe such a system had been very suc- 
cessful, and that a number of cities desiring to go into the busi- 
ness had provided public slaughtering houses. The facilities 
afforded vary in degree; in some instances they go to the ex- 
treme of having all the modern methods on a large scale pro- 
vided for slaughtering, refrigerating, and curing meats of all 
kinds. It was stated that such activity on the part of the 
municipality resulted in bringing into the community from the 
surrounding country, as well as being shipped in from more 
distant places, stock of various kinds to be slaughtered and the 
meat to be cured, the owner paying a commission for the serv- 
ice afforded. , 

In order to prevent the right being abused, the Senate bill 
provides that a municipality or corporation or individual 
entering into this kind of business shall not be allowed to 
take title to any of the meats derived from the animal which 
is slaughtered. 

Mr. President, there is another quite important difference, I 
think, between the two bills. The House bill—and there are 
some things about it I do not understand; some of the defini- 
tions I have not yet been able to grasp fully—if passed, as I 
understand it, will take away from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission all of its power and jurisdiction over packing estab- 
lishments of every kind, whereas, if the Senate bill is passed, 
it will in part take away such power and jurisdiction. The 
Senate bill provides that when the act shall become opera- 
tive—that clause is found in section 5, if Senators care to read 
it—the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission in domes- 
tic commerce in connection with the packing industry shall 
cease except in any case where the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the House of Representa- 
tives, or the Senate shall ask that they make an investigation. 

Mr. President, unless there is some question desired to be 
asked, I do not know that I care to go into any further explana- 
tion of the bill at this time. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator if in the 
hearings before the committee there appeared any insistent de- 
mand upon the part of the producers that legislation of the kind 
now proposed should be enacted, or whether there was dis- 
closed any particular desire for such legislation? 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the Senator, while the judgment 
of different men might not agree, I will say, so far as my judg- 
ment goes, there was a very insistent demand from producers, 
from stockmen, and from consumers for the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. The Women’s Consumers’ League made a 
campaign all over the country a year ago in behalf of legislation 
of this kind. There were, however, some producers, some of 
whom testified before the committee, who were satisfied with 
present conditions, and did not want any legislation enacted on 
the subject. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The reason why I ask the question is 
because I happen to be a member of some western live-stock 
associations, and I know that our associations are uniformly 
opposed to this character of regulation. 

Mr. NORRIS. That reminds me of another matter that de- 
veloped in the investigation. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN], who has been a member of live-stock associations all 
his life, knows more about their operations than I do, but I was 
impressed in the hearings by the fact that the so-called big 
packers were always active with the live-stock associations, 
and very often succeeded in their efforts. We had before us 
instances of officers of associations who had gone on record 
once as favoring such a law as is proposed, but who changed 
their minds after the packers had been working with them. 
I do not know that I care to go into that, but it is a fact, I think 
developed in the hearings, that in the case of nearly every live- 
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stock association throughout the ceuniry thet ts ah attempt 
made, at least, by the packers to contre! (heir aciien. 

1 say that without any eriticism ef iwem. They had a per- 
fect right to do it, but I know I was impressed with the idea 
that the live-steck associations had been on all sides of this 
proposition, or at least many of them had. 

Mr. STANFIRLD. Mr. President 

The PRESTDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Nebraska further yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to ask by what method the 
packers controled the individual live-steck producer or the 
individual member of an association? 

Mr. NORRIS. They had various ways of doing that, and if 
we go into that it will probably lead to quite a lengthy dis- 
eussion. I have in mind now some that they controlled by 
lending them money. I have in mind instances where attorneys 
who were influential in various quarters, not only with live-stoek 
associations but with legislatures, were put on the pay roll 
for no other purpose than something of that kind. I remember 
an instance that came, I think, from Texas, where the editor 
of a paper bought the paper and borrowed the money from two 
of the packers, Swift and Armour. He bought a paper that 
had not been friendly to the packers, and when his nete came 
due and he asked for an extension, I remember the letter which 
ealled the attention of the packers from whom he was asking 
an extension, to the policy of the paper “before taking and 
after taking.” 

There are endless ways in whieh these attempts might be 
made to influence associations or anybody else. [ did not in- 
tend to go into that subject, and do not intend to do so in debate 
here, because it is only a sidelight, I admit, after all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. Have not the big packers established, in 
different sections of the country, branch establishments? 

Mr. NORRIS. Qh, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Small local packing houses? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The influence of those different branch estab- 
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lishments has also been utilized by them in their fight against 
this bill, has it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think that can be safely said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know to what extent they 


have established those branch houses? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know just what the Senator means by 
“braneh houses.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. The packing houses in South Carolina, for 
instance. I understand that they have established there one or 
two local packing establishments that are quite extensive. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are not so very many of those. Of 
course, the larger packers have often established even retail 
butcher shops in various places through the country, but the 
packing houses proper are not very numerous. 

Now, Mr. President, if there is not anything further, I sup- 
pose we must go through the formality of having this amend- 
ment read; and I ask that the Secretary may proceed to read it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. STANFIELD. In your investigation, what developed 
relative to the profits of the packers? How did you find what 
the profits were, or was that question gone into? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that was gone into very fully. I have 
here some information on the general development of it. It was 
very fully brought out; and I thought that during the course 
of the debate here, if it were called for, I would probably go 
into it to some extent. I did not intend to take it up to-night. 
It would take some time if I went into the subject, but I should 
prefer to let the debate proceed for a while, and I will decide 
then how far I will have to go into it in answer to questions or 
suggestions. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The question involves a very broad scope. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr..NORRIS. In just a moment. Of course, the develop- 
ment of the packing industry is a story by itself. It has been 
a wonderful development, and the profits as a rule have been 
great. There is not anything in this bill that attempts to 
limit the profits or control the capitalization in any way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator if it would not 
be better to read the bill to-morrow, when we will have more 
Senators present than we have now. It is not very long, and. 
it will not take a great while to read it to-morrow, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that the only reason 
why I want to have it done to-night is that I think there are 
about as many Senators here now as we will get at any ordi- 
nary time, and it will expedite business. I am not going to 
move to take a recess; but just as soon as the amendment is 
read, if it is read, I am going to more to adjourn, and to ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock, and have a morning hour, so that sereral 
Senators who have some little matters they want to call up can 
probably get them up during the morning ‘hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would save only about 10 minutes. Why 
not do it to-merrew morning when we begin to discuss the bill? 
It is not the 10 minutes that I care about. 

Mr. NORRIS. We shall have to have the amendment read. 
Nobody cares anything about the Secretary reading it, but I 
want him to do it and get it out of the way; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, why not waiye the reading 
of it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just one amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the bill for amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has already 
agreed that the formal reading of the bill shall be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was only the formai reading. If the 
Chair holds that that applies to the amendment, I am content. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. It is in order new to read 
the propesed amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The result will be that some Senator will come 
into the Chamber and say: “ What is the pending amendment ? ” 
There is only one amendment, and he will ask that it be read, 
and it will be read again, and we will lose just that much time. 
That is all I care about. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe that will occur. 
other amendments offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let it be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senate committee substitute is subject to 
amendment as well as the House text, and this is what will 
happen: We will proceed to take up amendments that may be 
offered to either bill until they are exhausted, and when we 
get through with them the vote will come as to whether we will 
have the House bill or the Senate bill, which is the only amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator withdraws his request, I 
understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I guess so. As no Senator desires to 
speak on the subject to-night, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, June 10, 
1921, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


There will be 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 9. 1921, 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
Albert D. Lasker, for a term of six years. 
T. V. O'Connor, for a term of five years. 
Edward C. Plummer, for a term of three years. 
Frederick I. Thompson, for a term of two years. 
Meyer Lissner, for a term of one year. 
Admiral William 8S. Benson, for a term of one year, 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
PURCHASING AGENT. 
Thomas L. Degnan. 
Pustic LANDS Servicer. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC 
Galen C. Pond, at Montrose, Colo. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
CONSULS OF CLASS 4, 


BOARD, 


MONEYS. 


Leon Dominian. 
Arthur ©. Millspaugh. 
CONSULS OF CLASS 7. 
FF. Harold Brown. 
Alfred T. Burri. 
Hgmont C. von Tresckow. 
Marshall M. Vance. 
CoAst AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 
HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEER, 
Edgar Herbert Bernstein. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, June 9, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

We have heard Thy voice, O God, and we acknowledge Thy 
sovereignty; but the mystery is too profound and the issues 
are too far-reaching for us to measure alone. Give us the spirit 
that urges us upward. We beseech Thee to instruct, direct, 
and lift us up to a plane of understanding, that we may be 
qualified for excellency of service. Every life has its pain, 
every heart has its shadow, and even every prayer may have 
its doubt. O make us to feel the touch of Thy wisdom and 
mercy, with the tenderness of a father’s love. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the Army appropriation bill, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Army appro- 
priation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas what he expects 
to do with regard to the $200,000 appropriation. placed on this 
bill by an amendment of the Senate, which is the beginning of a 
program of expenditure of several million dollars on additional 
waterworks for the city of Washington? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman refers to the District water- 
supply project? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Or to the Great Falls power projeet? 

Mr. BLANTON. Both. There is an initial appropriation of 
$200,000 for each one of them put on this bill by a Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that both these 
propositions will have to come back to the House for considera- 
tion before they are agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to know the gentleman’s attitude 
about them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know nothing about the power project, 
and will have to go into it very carefully. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on these two propositions—the Great Falls 
project and the District water-supply project. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated by 
him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have sought this permission, Mr. Speaker, 
to warn my colleagues of this latest proposal for the extrava- 
gant expenditure of more millions of the people’s money. By 
amendments the Senate added $54,000,000 increases to the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, $98,000,000 increases to the naval ap- 
propriation bill, and $16,000,000 increases to the Army appro- 
priation bill. Of this last $16,000,000 there is a proposal to 
spend $200,000 as an initial expenditure on a program running 
ultimately into millions of dollars to provide an additional 
water supply for the District of Columbia. 

The main water conduit that supplies water to this city of 
457,000 people was paid for wholly out of the United States 
Treasury, and wholly by the money of the whole people of the 
United States, and though the 457,000 people living here have 
personally reaped the benefit of it through cheap water. rates 
they enjoy, we are continually hearing them clamor for the 
Government to be made to pay for what water it uses. 

No posted person will deny that all during the war we had at 
least 100,000 people here in Washington more than are here at 
present, and more than will be here again for a long time. We 
who have taken the time to investigate know that we now have 
at least 40,000 surplus employees, civil service and patronage 
positions, who ought to be separated from the pay roll and sent 
home. Ali during the war there was not a day when there was 
not a great wastage of water in almost every building in Wash- 
ington, and yet the supply was ample, and no steps whatever 
were taken to conserve this wasted water by requiring leaky 
faucets to be repaired. And water is still being wasted here. 
And I will guarantee that there is not another city in the whole 


Yes. 
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United States where the water rate is as cheap as it is in the 
District of Columbia. 

But now that the war is all over, and the 100,000 transients 
have all gone home, and we are daily hoping to disconnect the 
thousands of surplus employees from the Government pay roll 
and send them home, and when there is no reasonable prob- 
ability that in 20 years we will ever again have as many people 
here as were here during the war, all of a sudden we are calied 
upon to embark into an extravagant program to spend millions 
to provide an additional water supply. And the people of the 
United States will be required to pay a large per cent of this 
expenditure. They have had to pay for the entire water con- 
duit, and for 50 per cent of the operating and maintenance ex- 
penses in the past, and will have to pay at least 40 per cent of 
same in the future. 

Until lately the 457,000 people living here in Washington had 
to pay only 14 per cent taxes on their personal and real property. 
Now they have to pay only 2 per cent taxes on their personal 
and real property, and only three-tenths of 1 per cent tax on 
intangibles, and are allewed an exemption on $1,000 for their 
libraries, wearing apparel, family portraits, and household be- 
longings. There is not another city in the United States with 
as low a tax rate. After paying the above small tax, then the 
whole people of the United States are called upon to pay the 
balance of the city expenses from the Public Treasury. 

No wonder this city has become such a mecca for rich tax 
dodgers. No wonder that practically all the streets are paved 
for miles and miles, and it is not a long walk between million- 
dollar bridges. No wonder that we have the finest lighting 
system in the Nation. No wonder that it is hard to find a real 
estate dealer who is not a millionaire, and no wonder the real 
estate men give inspiring banquets. No wonder that citizen 
committees are continually hammering at Congress to build 
this and to construct that, when much of the expense is com- 
ing out of the United States Treasury. 

But the Senate has placed another amendment on the Army 
appropriation bill to spend $200,000 in an initial expendiiure 
on a proposed water-power program at Great Falls that is 
estimated to cost $60,000,000 ultimately. 

Read the following from to-day’s Washington Times: 

FOR INCREASED SERVICE AND $200,000 FOR GREAT FALLS 
PLANT. 


The project of giving Washington an increased water supply was 
assed upon favorably by the Senate yesterday in appropriating 

$200,000 for this purpose and another item of $200,000 with which 
to begin construction on a hydroelectric power plant at Great Falis. 
Both items were contained in the Army appropriation bill as it passed 
the Senate. 

Senator Kina said that the completion of the Great Falls project 
as outlined in the report of Maj. Tyler would cost ultimately between 
$44,000,000 ard $60,000,000, and that, he said, was entirely too huge 
a sum to authorize without first giving it thorough consideration. 


We have all heard that certain business men of Washington 
have this property to sell up at Great Falls and hope to ciean 
up a fortune by getting Congress to embark on this propesed 
$60,000,000 power project. We hear economy preached from the 
mouth every day. We hear sermons lip deep daily against ex- 
travagance. Yet with few dissenting votes the millions are 
voted out constantly. Note the following report on this Great 
Falis project, just given me by Mr. J. Edward Cassidy, one of 
the leading engineers of our country: 


$200,000 GIVEN 


JUNE 8, 1921. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: As a taxpayer and ah engineer, I take the liberty of calling your 
attention to certain features of the water-power project for Great Falls 
inserted in the Army appropriation bill by the Senate to-day, as per 
memorandum attached. I wish to say that I have no interest wha‘cver 
in this matter except as a taxpayer, 


Yours, truly, J. Epwarp Cassripy. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE GREAT FALLS POWER PROJECT INSERTED IN THR 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL BY THE SENATE JUNE 8, 1921. 


During the consideration of the Army appropriation bill in the Sen- 
ate, sitting in the Committee of the Whoie, an amendment was iritro- 
duced by Senator Norris providing for an appropriation of $200,000 to 
start the work of construction on a hydroelectric project at Great alls, 
near Washington, on a project with which no Senator was familiar and 
a project which is to involve a total expenditure of from $44,000,000 to 
$60,000,000. This amendment was adopted on a division of the Senate 
with but 17 Members present, 9 voting for the amendment and 8 against 
it. The bill was later passed without a record vote on this plan to com- 
mit Congress to an unknown expenditure on an unknown project, it 
being conceded that the expenditure would be at least $44,000.000. 
This amendment was never before any committee of the Senatc’ or 
House for proper consideration, and its introduction was so timed by 
the War Department as to prevent its consideration by a commitice of 
Congress, as it was not introduced until after the Army bill had been 
reported out of the committee. A study of the measure from a technical 
and financial standpoint shows quite clearly that the reasons for the 
handling of the bill in this manner were that it would not bear investi- 
gation. This measure has no place in the Army appropriation bill. but 


was introduced in the manner indicated above, to prevent any invesi:iza- 
tion being made and to get Congress committed to the scheme before 
I do not believe that there has been 


any investigation was possible, 
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such an audacious attempt by the War Department to raid the Public 
Treasury in the past history of the country. 

If this measure could bear a searching investigation, it would not 
have been ee: throngh in the bald-faced manner in which it has been 
presented, but would have been introduced in the proper manner as a 
legislative matter instead of as a rider on a bill to which it does not 
belong in any sense. 

For the benefit of the House Appropriations Committee I wish to pre- 
sent a few comparisons in a general way to show what the Senate 
proposes letting the taxpayers of the country in for. 

In making the comparisons the rae for Great Falls is based on the 
official records for a 15-year period, the average being used. 

COST OF PLANT PER HORSEPOWER AS COMPARED WITH OTHER PROJECTS. 

The plant cost per horsepower of the proposed project would be about 
six times the cost of the proposed plant at Muscle Shoals and about 
ae times the cost of the Keokuk, lowa, project on the Mississippi 

ver. 

AMOUNT OF POWER AS COMPARED WITF MUSCLE SHOALS AND KEOKUK, 
IOWA. 

The possible power production of the Great Falls project as pro- 
posed would be about one-sixth that of Muscle Shoals and about one- 
third of that of the Keokuk project. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 

As noted above, the output of power of the proposed project would 
be about one-third that of the Keokuk project and the plant cost per 
horsepower would be about five times as much. Considering the fact 
that after about 10 years’ operation the Keokuk project has not yet 
been able to pay dividends on its stock issue, the Great Falls project 
would be a great financial frost with which to burden the Treasury 
and the taxpayers of the —o a If this project is allowed to go 
through, there is going to be a lot of explaining to the people who 
have to pay the taxes, and a project which will not bear the light of in- 
vestigation before its enactment into law will hardly prove to be an 
easy matter to explain. Another interesting feature of the plans 
covering this project is that the plans appear to be arranged so as 
to be of particular benefit to certain financial interests who are in- 
terested in power and light projects as well as traction projects all 
over the country. 

This connection may be accidental, but it is painfully apparent. 

COST OF POSSIBLE POWER AS COMPARED WITH THE COST OF STEAM POWER. 

The Senator introducing this amendment stated that the power 
produced would be produced at about half the cost of power by the use 
of coal. On the contrary, with the excessive cost of the proposed plant 
and the small amount of power (by comparison) possible, the cost 
would be much greater than the cost of steam power with coal for 
fuel. In plain English, it is proposed to construct a plant which can 
only be a liability to the Public Treasury, and this at a time when the 
whole country is groaning under enormous taxation, waiting patiently 
for the party which came into power on March 4, 1921, to redeem its 
promise to reduce taxation. 

Counting in the water-power project referred to and the weeer eee 
project, aggregating more than $50,000,000, the Army and Navy bills 
as framed and passed by the Senate amount to about $800,000,000 for 
next year or a figure about two-thirds of the entire expenses of the 
Government prior to our entry into the war. 

Inasmuch as a large percentage of the House of Representatives 
must go before the people and account for their work during the next 
three years, it appears to be logical that the House will be somewhat 
careful in looking after the interests of the taxpayers, and not accept 
such a proposition as this involves until after a proper investigation 
has been made by the proper committees and information other than 
that furnished by the War Department secured. 

Those of you who were present will remember that I opposed 
these projects when they were before the House, and since 
then I have learned of no reason for changing my mind. It is 
an unnecessary, wasteful extravagance and ought not to be seri- 
ously considered by the House. 

If my colleagues think that the people of the United States 
are not waked up on the question of economy, they are mis- 
taken. And our constituents are going to hold us responsible 
for our votes on these appropriations. 

We are going to have an opportunity to vote on each one of 
these two propositions, and I hope that the House will not 
agree to either one of these Senate amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Kansas if the minority Members were 
aware of the fact that he was going to make this request at 
this time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson] is ill and has not been on the floor for some 
time, and I have not been able to see the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr, Harrison]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I think the matter ought to go 
over until the minority can understand the situation. I do not 
know what Mr. Sisson may think about this matter or what 
Mr. HARRISON may think about it; but it does occur to me that 
before asking unanimous consent to send a bill like this to 
conference the gentleman from Kansas ought at least to have 
consulted with the minority Members. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will it be satisfactory to the gentleman if 
I make the statement that we will not go into conference until 
Mr: Sisson and Mr. HARRISON are agreeable? 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that, but you will already have 
gotten consent. You can get the consent later this afternoon. 
Mr. Sisson was on the floor the other day. I saw him last 
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night. I do not know whether he wants to go on the conference 
or whether he would want some one else to take his place. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would not desire to go into the conference 
without Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. GARNER. Probably the gentleman is right, but he could 
do that just as well later this afternoon, after Mr. Sisson 
has been consulted. 

Mr. ANTHONY, It is a mere formality. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Senate placed additions of $53,000,000 
on the deficiency bill and $98,000,000 on the naval bill. How 
much additional have they placed on this Army bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand about $14,000,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In view of the fact that the 
gentleman from Kansas states that he would not w=nt to go into 
conference without knowing who the minority conferees will 
be, and in view of Mr. S1sson’s physical condition, I hope the 
gentleman will defer making his request until this afternoon 
after the committee rises, and in the meantime I will try to 
get in touch with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will do that. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
purposes, had requested a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the pill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. 
WapswortH, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. NEw, Mr. FLetTcHer, and 
Mr. McKELtar as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

VETERANS’. BUREAU. 

On motion of Mr. WINsLow, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 6611) to establish 
in the Treasury Department a veterans’ bureau and to improve 
the facilities and service of such bureau, and further to amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act, with Mr. ANDERSON in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose there was pend- 
ing an amendment by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BrLanp], 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Page 5, line 10, after 
the word “ exceeding,” strike out the word “ fifty’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ one hundred and forty.” 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, is it in order for me to make 
a motion to limit the time for debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move, Mr. Chairman, that debate on 
section 6 and all amendments thereto be terminated in 3 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the debate on section 6 and all amendments thereto close in 
30 minutes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
motion by making the time 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
amend by making the time 45 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to offer a sub- 
stitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. FISH. I offer a substitute that the time be extended to 
one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves a 
substitute to the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
that the time be extended one hour. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I accept that. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I have an amendment that has not yet 
been read. Will that be included within the limit of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks if the gentleman is rec- 
ognized within the hour he is entitled to offer his amendment, 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. Suppose I am not recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman would be recognized for 
the purpose of offering an amendment, but if the time expires 
the gentleman would not be in order to debate the amendment. 

Mr. LAYTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do I understand that amendments will be 
in order at any time within the hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 
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Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have an amendment to offer to this section, 
and I would like to know whether or not it would be proper to 
offer it and submit a statement within that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman would have the right to 
offer the amendment to the section, but if the time had expired 
he would not have the right to debate it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would a substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. RANKIN. I offer an amendment to the substitute that 
the time be extended to two hours. 

Mr. FISH. And the gentleman from New York accepts that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a 
substitute to the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
that the time for debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to two hours. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary imquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY... Does the Chair hold that on a motion to 
limit debate endless amendments may be offered under the guise 
of a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that all the amendments 
that are in order have now been offered, and the question, there- 
fore, comes on the amendnrent to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brann] that the time for 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 45 minutes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be per- 
mitted to withdraw my anrendment and substitute the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amenduntent of the 
gentleman from Indiana to the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 





A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Suppose the amendment of the gentle- 
nran from Indiana is adopted, then can we go ahead and vote 
on the substitute for that amendment after we have adopted 
it? What becomes of the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Is not the first question on the 
proposition for two hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the first question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close at the end of 45 
minutes instead of 30, as proposed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. When will we vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi making it two 
hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. The next question will be on the substi- 
tute. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. FISH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. If the vote is in the affirmative for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana for 45 minutes, if that 
‘prevails, then can we offer an amendment to extend it to two 
hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the next question in 
order would be a vote on the substitute, whieh would be the 
2-hour proposition. 

Mr. FISH. If this prevailed, should those who desire the 
2-hour extension of time support the 45-minute amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana to the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and on that the gentleman from Indiana de- 
mands a division. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
mand for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late to with- 
draw the demand for the division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 0. 

So the amendment of Mr. Branp of Indiana to the motion 
of Mr. WINSLOW was agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the de- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] to the 
substitute of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] that 
the time for debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close at the end of two hours. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CAMPBELL of Kansas) there were—ayes 58, noes 59. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Winstow and Mr. RANKIN 
were appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
61, noes 74. 

So the amendment of Mr. RANxKtw to the substitute of Mr. 
FIsH was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from New York to the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, as amended, to limit the debate 
to 1 hour instead of 45 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentieman from Massachusetts as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
is the important section of this veterans’ bureau bill. The bill 
as I understand it is to put im operation decentralization, to 
get the service of this bureau down to the boys who need the 
service, to carry the service back home to them in their own 
neighborhood, where they can have it first hand. After some 
thought on this subject and some investigation my opinion is 
that that can not be done with 50 suboffices in the United States. 
Before gentlemen vote for this section as it now stands I sug- 
gest that they investigate the condition of affairs in their own 
districts. When this bill was presented to the House I did not 
know, first hand, the conditions in my own district, but I have 
studied them since, and I have found out something about them. 
I hope that all of you who do not know what this will do to 
the boys in your own districts will vote against this section as it 
stands now, at least until you find out what is happening. 

I represent the Toledo district, and I find that we have a sub- 
office in Toledo, Ohio, which would go out if this section, as it 
stands, is agreed to. We have 442 maimed ex-soldiers in our 
city, in this district, who are being educated now, to-day, by 
that suboffice. There are three placement officers, with offices 
in the Nasby Building, who are out among those boys all of 
the time, helping them in their school work, helping them to get 
through training, so that they ean go on and do a man’s work, 
They are placing these boys in the factories and in the stores of 
Toledo. They are placing them in barber shops and are pre- 
paring these men so that they can earn an honest living—442 
of them in Toledo alone. But that does not tell half the story. 
There are some 1,300 boys in the Toledo district that these three 
placement officers keep in contact with from day to day and 
week to week. 

These placement officers in that distriet and the placement 
officers in other districts receive a salary of $200 per month, 
$2,400 a year. They are allowed $5 a day for traveling ex- 
penses, and they are allowed also their railroad fare. We 
have 20 counties in northwestern Ohio in the Toledo district. 
These placement officers are out among these boys all of the 
time, keeping in touch with them, placing them in jobs, as soon 
as they are able to do the work, standing by them until they are 
able to stand alone and go alone and do a man’s work, no 
matter where they are. Are you going to cut these boys off, 
are you going to send them 215 miles down to Cincinnati, in 
order that they may receive service? That is what you are 
going to do if you vote for this section as it stands. Beyond 
that, you are going to make it more expensive for the Govern- 
ment. The expense of travel coupled with the loss of time in 
covering 2 large district is greater than the expense of maintain- 
ing suboffices. I find cut from the Director of the Bureau for 
Vocational Training that the principal element of decentraliza- 
tion is to eliminate travel. That is the key to the whole 
situation—to eliminate travel, time, and expense. Here we have 
all told about 2,000 boys in the Toledo district who afe being 
served by this substation that you would cut off permanently 
from this service. They can not go to Cincinnati. Many of 
them would die on the way. 

There is no charm in the number 50. Why not leave the 
number as it is now at 140? Why not give the administrative 
officer some discretion in his executive capacity? 

As I understand, it is the intention to make Col. Forbes the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of the veterans’ 
bureau. In my judgment no more. suitable appointment could 
be made. Since Col. Forbes has been in charge of the War 
Risk it has made remarkable strides toward efficiency. Then 
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do not tie his hands. Let him have something to say about 
service. 

A gentleman of the committee says he is not an expert. He 
does not know just how many offices should be opened. Well, 
let me say to the gentleman from Indiana, I have asked the 
opinion of a man who does know—the greatest expert in this 
country, the man who is chief of industrial relations for the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Yesterday I asked 
Capt. H. L. Brunson what he would do if the number of sub- 
offices should be reduced from 140 to 50. Mr. Brunson‘'s answer 
was, “ Mr. CHALMERS, God knows!” 

I read in my home paper of yesterday of four funerals held 
in Toledo in one day for World War heroes—John P. McNerney, 
23; Arthur Daly, 21; Tony Woblewski, but 17 when he en- 
listed in the service; and Vernon McCune. We can not bring 
these martyrs back to life, but we can take care of their com- 
rades who have come back to us maimed and crippled. They 
do not want to be State charges. All they ask of us is to show 
them the way to become self-supporting citizens. There are 
2,000 of them in the Toledo district, and now, just as they are 
beginning to rise into the sunshine of hope, by this vicious 
section you are knocking the crutches out from their support 
and letting them fall back into dismal despair. 

I ask you to vote down this number 50‘and leave the number 
as it stands now—140. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BLAND] may be again reported. 

There being no objection, the Bland amendment was again 
reported by the Clerk. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, in five minutes, of course, 
it is impossible to say much about this situation. I myself have 
been very doubtful from the beginning whether or not the de- 
centralization of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is a wise 
thing. Those in charge of the bureau, those in charge of the 
rehabilitation division of the Federal Board, those in charge 
of this part of the Public Health Service, and the American 
Legion, all believe that some decentralization at Washington is 
necessary. I finally yielded on the proposition, as did the com- 
mittee, to give 14 regional offices, the number that the Public 
Health Service has in the country and’ the number, I under- 
stand, that the Vocational Board has. In the original Wason 
bureau the regional offices were given no power whatever to 
pass finally on claims, either for insurance, compensation, or 
anything, but under the Wason bill the regional offices and sub- 
offices were provided simply to gather information and try to 
‘help the service men with his papers before they came here, and 
prevent delay. This bill provides for further decentralization 
and that these 14 regional offices shall have the power to make 
awards in compensation, insurance claims, and so forth. It 
provides for 50 suboffices as auxiliary to the regional offices. 
I myself think that is enough suboffices. I believe that the 
more of these offices you establish the harder it will be at the 
end of the 5 years or the 10 years, or whatever time we set, to 
get this system done away with. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I can not yield in five minutes. The 
situation in Indiana is one of the situations that we want to 
do away with. We want to get away from giving somebody the 
power to go out and indiscriminately establish suboffices. 

In Indiana they say they have three or four suboffices under 
some department of the Government which we may do away 
with. Well, if they had a dozen of them in Indiana or a dozen 
in Ohio, of course they would be here to-day wanting to raise 
the number up to a point that would cover all the offices in that 
State. It matters not whether it is for one proposition covered 
under this bill or for all propositions covered under this bill. 
I want to submit what is going to happen. Some men here want 
all of these little suboffices over the country given power to 
make final adjudication on claims, insurance compensation, and 
vocational rehabilitation. I think that would be a serious 
mistake. Now, in the 14 regional offices they are given the 
power to pass upon claims finally. Do you know what is going 
to happen? Every soldier whose papers are filed and whose case 
is passed upon by a regional office, much less a suboftice, if he is 
aggrieved, what is he going to do? He is going to appeal that 
case, he is sending to his Congressman, and ultimately 90 cases 
out of 100 will come to Washington anyhow. I do not believe 
the amendment will be of service to the ex-service men, but will 
bring about more delay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment may be read for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SWEET. That is the purpose of it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 24, after the word “ training,” insert a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“The regional offices and suboffices, with all authority to establish 
such offices, shall terminate on June 30, 1926, and upon such termina- 
tion all records and supplies pertinent thereto shall be delivered to the 
central office.” 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, after conferring with members 
of the committee and also some of the Members of the House, 
it is the general consensus of opinion that this amendment be 
introduced. The question of vocational training, of hospitaliza- 
tion, and also questions pertaining to the adjustment of com- 
pensation, will be practically disposed of by that time, and it is 
thought that if the House or the Congress makes any mistake in 
the question of decentralization that at the end of five years, 
without any further legislation, all the regional offices and sub- 
offices would be abolished and the whole matter again come back 
to the central office in Washington. I yield back any time I 
have remaining. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do we have to wait until the conclusion 
of the hour’s debate before voting on any of these proposed 
amendments? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is the parliamentary 
procedure under the practice of the House. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the 
committee, your committee having in charge the Sweet bill, 
H. R. 6611, have attacked the problems presented with full 
knowledge of the needs of the ex-service men and the absolute 
necessity of making more workable the departments of our 
Governnrent having to do with the rehabilitation, payments of 
insurance, and yocational training of these men—men who want 
only what is their due. 

During the past year the Sweet bill has been discussed wher- 
ever ex-service men congregate, in every legion post throughout 
this broad land of ours. I congratulate your committee for 
placing before us such a piece of remedial legislation. We are 
all for it, and I fee! sure that any suggested changes or amend- 
ments made therein spring from the heart of the Members of 
the House offering them. 

We want the soldiers of the World War taken care of now, 
at once. We feel that the director of the veterans’ bureau 
should be unhampered in his work throughout the Union for a 
term of years. It is my opinion that the work of this bureau 
will reach its peak within a year. It will then show a steady 
decline. We now have throughout our country approximately 
140 stations similar to what are called suboffices in this bill. 
To permit of a proper functioning of the bureau we should not 
have a lesser number for a term of years. Many States should 
have a regional office and two or more suboffices. No State 
should have less than one suboffice. 

If there ever was a time to not only speak but to practice 
economy, it is now. The care of the ex-service men and econonry 
are not to be spoken of in the same breath. To take care of 
the ex-service men with 100 per cent efficiency at once is true 
economy. By practicing this form of economy now we obtain 
in return love of country and flag; undying devotion to every- 
thing making up this glorious country of ours, its tradition, its 
laws, and institutions, in the hearts of the sons and daughters 
of ex-service men and their sons and daughters through genera- 
tion and generation. 

True economy does not consist in the retention of offices 
after they cease to render service. The ex-service man does 
not now or ever desires to have these regional or suboffices 
adding to the expense of our Government a single day after 
they cease to perform the work for which they were created. 
The law, the purpose, the emergency, giving these offices birth 
is clear to us all to-day. Years from now these will become very 
indistinct through the mist of time and political expediency. 
These offices must never become mere political plums. 

For this reason I am in favor of limiting the lit: of the State 
branches of the veterans’ bureau to five years. It makes little 
difference to the ex-service man whether the director of the 
veterans’ bureau is an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury or a 
Cabinet member or what not, just so that he has the needs of 
the ex-service man at heart, is deeply sincere, and has behind 
him some real constructive achievement to his credit and a de- 
cided punch in his activities—in other words, a real live man on 
the job. Then and only then will the regional and suboffices func- 
tion to the everlasting gratitude of the boys who stepped out 
of the life of peace into the hell of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment and ask that it be read for information. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
J would like to have read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 14, strike out the sentence beginning on line 14 and 
ending on line 22, and insert in lieu thereof the following: | 

“Such regional offices shall, under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the director, haye the power to hear complaints, 
to examine, rate, and award compensation claims, to grant medical, 
surgical, dental, hospital, convalescence care, and necessary and reason- 
able after care, to make reasonable awards, to grant vocational train- 
ing, and, if delegated to them by the director, may exercise such other 
— as could be performed jawfully under this act by the central 
o ce. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this suggested 
amendment is purely to clarify the language which appears in 
the bill and which I propose to eliminate and replace by the 
pending amendment. I think there is no doubt as to the purpose 
of the committee in reporting this bill and as to the wishes of 
ihe House in this matter. What we desire, I think, is to have 
these 14 regional offices in the possession of final and undisputed 
power to make awards of compensation, of insurance, and of 
vocational training. 

We want these 14 offices to be independent in their jurisdic- 
tion, subject only, of course, to the general control of the 
director of the veterans’ bureau. In my judgment the lan- 
guage reported by the committee dees not accomplish that, and 
[ will explain why I think so. If gentlemen will refer to the 
text of the bill in line 20, on page 5, they will find that the 
words “delegated to them,” meaning the regional offices, “ by 
the director” are employed. Structurally those words “ dele- 
gated to them by the director” refer to all the specified powers, 
as well as to the immediately preceding phrase, “ and all other 
matters.” What we want is to have the outright power given to 
each regional office to make awards, to grant hospital care, and 
the like; and then, as to other powers, meaning powers not 
enumerated specifically, we want to have those powers exer- 
cisable by the regional offices, provided they are delegated to 
them by the director of the veterans’ bureau. 

I have conferred with members of the subcommittee, and I 
think they are in agreement as to the intention of the language, 
but, frankly, I suspect the effect of the language as drawn is to 
exclude from the regional offices all the powers except so far as 
they may be delegated to those offices by thé director of the 
veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. CONNELL. 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNELL. Do I understand that your amendment will 
give the 14 regional offices absolute authority to settle claims? 

Mr. ROGERS. The 14 regional offices under my amend- 
ment—and I think it is the intent of the committee—will have 
power to make final awards in these enumerated cases, and they 
will also have the right to exercise other powers if granted te 
them by the director ef the veterans’ bureau. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I come from the forty- 
sixth State, only 14 years old now; twenty-first in population; 
thirteenth in point of wealth; tenth in revenue for the support 
of the Government; first in the production of oil; second in the 
production of winter wheat; fourth in the production of cot- 
ton; sixteenth in the number of troops sent to the war; eley- 
enth in the number of casualties of those troops. There were 
over 95,000 men sent from Oklahoma, and now over 100,000 
former service men are in the State. There is not one regional 
office in the State. So far as I know, our boys must be sent 
outside. Our State is so young that we have no hospital 
facilities beyond a few beds available at present. Our State 
had fewer exemptions asked from the draft by our people, and 
especially our Indian people, the percentage of Indians who 
asked exemption being 1.26 of 1 per cent, while the general 
plea for exemption in the United States was, white men, at the 
rate of 10 per cent and negroes at the rate of 12 per cent. 
There is no State in the Union that has the patriotic record 
of Oklahoma. We ought to have it made possible to care for 
our men at home. 

I will not tell you what our boys are going through in Texas 
hospitals. You know, we said in Oklahoma, where we were a 
prohibition State, that they really did not need prohibition in 
Texas, because under the Army ruling liquor could not be sold 
within 10 miles of an Army or Navy post. The whole State 
was covered with them. [Laughter.] And so they had many 
temporary hospitals; we had none. Do not send us to Texas 
now. We sent our men to war; we paid the expense of many 
others. We are trying in Oklahoma to rehabilitate men from 
other States as well as our own. Help us. [Applause.] 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr, Chairman, I have an amendment 
pending. 





Will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MacGrecor: Page 5, strike out lines 22, 23, and 
24 and, after the word “ office,” line 22, insert: “ The subofficers shall 
have the power to make temporary compensation and to grant tempo- 
rary vocational training pending final determination by the regional 
office and shall have such other powers as may be delegated to them 
by the director.” 

Mr. MAcGRHGOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I assume 
if this bill goes through in the shape in which it is, so far as 
the State of New York is concerned, the regional office will be 
established in the city of New York, and in my experience thus 
far in handling four or five thousand ex-service men’s cases I 
find if they get tied up in the city of New York they are hope- 
less. It is very distressing that week after week I keep send- 
ing letters to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and the 
answer comes back that a request has been made for a medical 
report from the Public Health Service in New York City, and 
there is no report forthcoming. I think that the board or the 
doctors who examine a man should have some latitude to give 
relief. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAacGREGOR. Very hurriedly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman’s amendment provide 
that the suboffice may grant temporary compensation and 
award? 

Mr. MAacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the suboffice has no funds, how can 
that be done? Papers have to come to the central office before 
a check is iséued. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not know anything about the struc- 
ture of the rest of the bill. If a man is distressed, there cer- 
tainly should be some method of giving him relief and not have 
weeks and months go by before the man can be given relief. 
That is what I want to cure. I want the suboflices, or whoever 
is in close touch with the man, given some power to do some- 
thing rather than to wait for the unwinding of the miles and 
miles of red tape that we have. If this does not correct it, I 
hope something will be put in the bill that will correct it. 
-Mr. BARKLEY. The suboffices can only do that by having 
funds put in their hands for the purpose. To simply say that 
they shall make the award, without giving them power to do 
that, would not bring any result. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Where does the regional office get it 
from? 

Mr. BARKLEY. From the director of the bureau. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Could not that be done in the case of 
the suboffices? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Have you provided that? If the regional 
office or the suboffice makes an award it has got to be certified 
by the director before a check can be issued for it. You can 
not provide any other way unless the funds are put in these 
offices for the relief of men who are in distress. 

Mr. KINDRED. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGRHGOR. I will. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has referred very properly 
to the misfortune of the ex-service men in that they have to 
suffer from the bad results of red tape by the medical exam- 
ining boards. I do not understand that this bill carries with it 
any machinery that will improve the medical examination of the 
ex-service men. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. In each one of these 140 suboffices 
that exist now the Public Health Service has a doctor—it has 
not been stated on the floor of this House yet, but that is the 
truth—and when you do away with the one hundred and forty 
and odd service stations that are there to take care of the boys 
now and limit them to fifty, you would do away with the hun- 
dred doctors that take care of the men. 

Mr. KINDRED. I wanted to bring that point out. It must 
be made in connection with the present relations of the Public 


| Health Service. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. At the present time I find it very ineffi- 
cient so far as New York is concerned. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, before speaking 
on some of the amendments that have been offered to section 6 
of the bill, I desire to call attention to what has heretofore been 
done for the disabled service men, some of the mistakes that 
have been made in administration and the effort of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, to. correct these mistakes by the enactment of this 
bill into law. 

There is no more important problem confronting the Nation 
than the proper and adequate care of the disabled service men. 
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Congress anticipated the effects of the Great War by several 
legislative acts in an endeavor to provide for the service men 
and especially the disabled ones. In October, 1917, Congress 
passed the war risk compensation act, providing allowances for 
service men with dependents, compensation for disabled service 
men or for their dependents in the event of death, and for war- 
risk insurance up to $10,000. In June, 1918, Congress provided 
for vocational training for disabled men and for their mainte- 
nance while undergoing training. Following the signing of the 
armistice, in March, 1919, Congress passed a hospitalization 
measure authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury “to provide 
immediate additional hospital and sanatorium facilities for the 
eare and treatment of discharged, sick, and disabled soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines.” This bill transferred various hospitals 
with equipment to the Public Health Service, and authorized and 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury to erect new hospitals 
and to make the necessary contracts and leases for the taking 
over of private hospitals. That summer the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Sweet bill, improving and greatly liberaliz- 
ing the beneficiary provisions of the war risk insurance act. 
This bill passed the Senate in December, 1919, and became a law 
shortly thereafter. This was followed by provisions improving 
and liberalizing the soldiers’ rehabilitation act. 

In these measures Congress has endeavored to provide for 
the disabled service men. 

In addition to this, to carry out the provisions of these acts 
Congress has appropriated from the time of the enactment of 
the war risk insurance act in November, 1917, until the present 
date the sum of $1,414,263,766.96. I have asked our most efficient 
clerk of the Committee on Appropriations in the House, Mr. 
Shields, to prepare a table of these various appropriations, and 
at the suggestion of several Members of the House I am at- 
taching it as an appendix to my remarks. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education informs me 
that on May 1, 1921, it had in training 80,066 disabled service 
men. Of this number 72,056 were being provided with main- 
tenance as well as tuition. Three thousand five hundred and 
sixty-two men have completed their training. The first 2,000 
men who were trained, and to that extent rehabilitated, were 
placed in 158 different kinds of employment at an average an- 
nual wage of $1,463.38. The average prewar wage of the same 
men was $1,072.71. The Federal board is making use of 2, 
schools and 8,000 plants and factories in retraining these men. 
Up to May 1, 1921, this board has spent $111,619,893.25 since 
the passage of the soldiers’ rehabilitation act in June, 1918, Of 
this amount $96,992,973.88 has been spent directly in main- 
tenance and tuition, books, supplies, and so forth. The over- 
head for this, including rent, office equipment and supplies, 
salaries, printing, travel, and subsistence of employees, and so 
forth, was approximately 13 per cent. The overhead charges are 
decreasing, and I am informed that they were only 8 per cent 
in the month of May. 

There are many more men to be provided for, and these pro- 
visions should be made quickly, both for the sake of the men 
and for the sake of the country. 

Furthermore, while this training has been going on, much 
work has been done by the United States Public Health Service 
and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. There is much more 
that these two agencies can do and this should be done immedi- 
ately. 

There have been numerous complaints in reference to lack of 
necessary hospitals in caring for the disabled service men, and 
there have been even more complaints in reference to his in- 
ability to receive adequate compensation. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the 
House, with these complaints in mind, conducted exhaustive 
hearings in January and February, at which hearings appeared 
medical officers, war-risk insurance experts, and members and 
Officers of the various ex-service men’s organizations. This 
committee reported the bill to the House just preceding the ad- 
journment of the last Congress. There was insufficient time in 
which to act upon the report of the committee, and immediately 
upon the convening of the present Congress the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of this Congress took up the 
problem. 

They conducted hearings which were supplementary to the 
hearings of the preceding Congress. The complaints heard 
were not directed against the lack of legislation but to the 
methods of administration. The feeling was prevalent among 
the greater number appearing before the committee that while 
Congress had provided the necessary legislation and the neces- 
sary money, yet for some reason or other the disabled service 
men were not getting the benefits of that legislation beeause of 
too much red tape, a tendency to centralize too much in Wash- 


ington, and the failure upon the part of the War Risk Bureau, 
the Federal Board, and the Public Health Service to properly 
coordinate their work. 

This bill therefore is an attempt to cere these evils of ad- 
ministration. In my judgment many of these evils in adminis- 
tration could have been remedied without any additional legis- 
lation whatever from Congress. For example, the War Risk 
Bureau and the Public Health Service are both in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. There is no reason whatever why these 
two activities should not have coordinated their work without 
legislation from Congress. This is illustrated by the fact that 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, on the 19th of April, 
issued his order coordinating these two activities. 

It will be observed that this bill has been drawn up broadly, 
and that it confers broad, general, and great discretionary 
powers upon the director, who will bein chargeof allthree ac- 
tivities. We provide for decentralization by authorizing 14 re- 
gional offices and 50 suboffiees. These regional offices are to have 
the power of the present central office, subject, of course, to a 
review by the central office at Washington. The suboffices are 
to have such power, not including the granting of training, eom- 
pensation awards or insuranee awards, as may be delegated to 
them by the director. 

This leads me to some of these amendments in reference to 
these suboffices and other provisions. We are all agreed that 
everything should be done to make the administration of the 
war risk insurance act and these other laws more helpful and 
effective in caring for the disabled service men. We disagree 
only as to a few details. 

The original suggestion te the committee, coming from the 
director of the bureau, as I recall it, called for an unlimited 
number of suboffices, to be vested with unlimited power, even 
to the extent of permitting the suboffices to create other sub- 
offices, which other suboffices were also to be vested with untim- 
ited power. This would mean that the suboffices would have the 
right to grant insurance awards, compensation awards. and to 
confer all the benefits of vocational training. 

Now, as to the question of suboffices and their powers, we 
have all had owr troubles in reference to the awarding of com- 
pensations by the War Risk Insurance Bureau. Most of my 
trouble has arisen out of the fact that there has been filed with 
the War Risk Bureau in support of the claims for compensation 
inadequate proof. The affidavits submitted are insufficient. 
This is not to be wondered at. These boys know nothing about 
the laws of evidence and of proof. In a great many imstances 
these affidavits are mere conclusions arrived at on the part of 
some doctor or of some layman that the man is sick and that 
he ought to be compensated. I have always been of the opinion 
that we could eliminate much of the delay and annoyance in 
handling war-risk insurance cases if we could furnish the 
service men with a conscientious adviser, who would assist them 
in the gathering of the affidavits and in the submission of the 
proof. These men should be helped in the drawing up of those 
affidavits and in the detailing of facts set forth therein. I ven- 
ture to say that my experience in this connection is not any 
different than that of many others here. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If that be true, why not have a large num- 
ber of suboffices to prepare these papers and eliminate a number 
of regional offices? , 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. You do not need a large num- 
ber of suboffices. In the past the agents have not been sent out 
properly throughout the districts where men make claims and 
where there is evidence to show that they have a just claim. 
In such cases men should be sent out into that community. 
You do not have to establish a suboffice and grant to that sub- 
office all the powers in creation in order to correct the abuses 
of administration. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. From the standpoint. of efficiency of serv- 
ice, in the gentleman’s judgment, which would be the better, the 
regional or the suboffice? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. My judgment would be that we 
should have the 14 regional offices established by the bill, with 
general powers over the administration of the aet. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Why, then, does the regional office estab- 
lish_a suboffice in the same city, as in Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
instance? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know what has been 
done in particular instances. The action may have been taken 
for lack of space, or something of that kind. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The functions are entirely different. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, no. You can have a re 
gional oflice and a subofiice right in the same building, as is the 
case in my city. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Does not the gentleman know that 
the powers of the suboffice are different from those of the 
regional office? The boys go there and get that service. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; I know; but you do not 
have to have suboffices scattered over every county in order to 
get that kind of service. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Why should we not follow in some degree the 
method followed in taking care of the veterans of the Civil War? 
In that ease they had a very few examining boards composed 
of surgeons. It was found that that was a great hardship to 
the soldiers. They had to travel hundreds of miles, and pay 
hotel bills, and all that sort of thing. But a satisfactory ad- 
justment was made when they established an examining board 
in every county north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and their find- 
ings were practically binding upon the Pension Bureau unless 
the Pension Bureau thought there was ground of fraud. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, what did it result in? 
In all kinds of fraud. Every State in the Union had cases, all 
kinds of fraud and scandal, growing out of that very practice. 
Your committee thought that if we granted to these suboffices 
the power that the gentleman from New York would take 
away—if we granted that power to them we would have that 
very kind of trouble with the suboffices. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman is mistaken. There was no 
scandal in connection with the examining boards. But there 
were people who were making money out of the pension busi- 
ness, and they would sometimes put up false affidavits, and 
whatever scandal arose came about in that way. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman’s recollection of 
that and mine are greatly different. 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes; but mine is better because I am older 
and I served on a board. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is all right; but the gen- 
tleman did not live in the same territory that I lived in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, and ask 
that it be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brepy: Page 5, line 14, after the word 
“act,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the following: 
“ Provided, however, That in States having but a single suboffice no 
such suboffice shall be abolished within five years next following the 
approval of this act.” 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I submit that protracted argument is unnecessary to justify 
the wisdom of this amendment to members of the committee. I 
am doubtful of the wisdom of but one provision in the Sweet 
bill. I have no fault to find with the number of regional or sub- 
offices which it seeks to fix, nor do I criticize the powers con- 
ferred upon such regional and suboffices. I accept the judgment 
of the committee in those respects. 

I desire to call your attention specifically to the nature of 
those duties performed by the suboffices, and then to direct your 
attention to the situation which obtains in the State of Maine. 
Records of the department show that suboffices have served ex- 
service men in the following respects, among others. They have 
arranged for loans; have provided temporary medical care; 
have located relatives; have assisted with affidavits; have 
visited homes for information; have secured passports, employ- 
ment, sick leave, reports on family welfare, and so forth. This 
is the kind of service the ex-soldier boys want. They should not 
be deprived of all facilities of this nature. 

In the State of Maine there is but one suboffice rendering this 
service to the ex-soldier. I introduce this amendment providing 
that in the reorganization of the bureau no State which has but 
a single suboffice shall be deprived of that one office. I do not 
wish the State of Maine to lose the only office which she now 
has at the disposal of ex-soldier men. I trust the committee 
will adopt my amendment, and so make possible the doing that 
which this bill professes to do, namely, to bring closer to the 
soldier boys those agencies for service and relief to which they 
are entitled. [Applause.] . 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Page 5, line 
“ Columbia,” strike out the words “and not more 
offices,” and in line 14, same page, after the word 
down to and including the word “ office,” in line 22. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to cut out entirely these regional bureaus, which you will 
find in practical application will complicate the service, increase 
the red tape, embarrass the Congressmen who have to handle 
these claims, and at the same time put the relief one step further 
from the ex-soldier. I believe that if you will increase the 
suboffices so that every man will be within reasonable reach of 
one, where he may go to be examined and have his case investi- 
gated and his papers made out and sent directly to the head 
bureau in Washington, you will afford far more speedy and 
complete relief than you will if you attempt to scatter this 
bureau out under 14 regional heads. In my judgment there 
is just as much reason for dividing the Supreme Court of the 
United States into nine divisions and sending a justice of that 
court to every one of those divisions as there is for thus dividing 
up this veterans’ bureau. 

There is another grave objection to this proposition. These 
boys are going to appeal to you; you will be in Washington, and 
the papers in connection with their cases will possibly be in 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, Atlanta, or New York, or wherever the 
regional bureau for their district happens to be located. They 
will be just as far removed from you as they would be from the 
soldier if they were here in Washington. You will write to 
the regional bureau, and it will take three weeks possibly for 
you to get an answer, and by that time you will have half a 
dozen letters from the boy at home inquiring why you do not 
do something for him, and you never can explain to him why it 
is that you can not get service in the bureau that you have 
voted to create. 

Another thing I fear is that it is going to cost more than twice 
as much money to operate under these 14 regional bureaus as 
it will under one central bureau and a vast number of sub- 
offices. In the first place you are creating berths for at least 
14 directors of these regional bureaus, who will draw large 
salaries, and you are going to have to keep a copy of every 
publication, every letter, every petition, every bit of testimony 
in the central bureau. You will have to have it all copied and 
sent to the head office in Washington in order that you may 
keep any trace of it at all. It is not going to do the ex-soldier 
any good in the world to scatter this bureau out under 14 
different heads, and in my opinion it will practically double 
the expense of this work and increase infinitely the red tape 
about which we are now complaining, and instead of bringing 
relief to the soldier it is going to remove it one step further 
from him. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Layton: Page 5, line 8, strike out all of 
section 6 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the director shall establish a central office in Washington, 
D. C., and not more than 14 regional offices and such suboffices within 
the territory of the United States and its outlying possessions as may 
be deemed necessary by him and in the best interests of the work com- 
mitted to the veterans’ bureau and to carry out the purposes of this 
act. Any such regional office or suboffice may exercise such powers, 
including the establishment of agencies for hearing complaints and for 
examining, rating, and awarding compensation claims, granting medical, 
surgical, dental, and hospital care, convalescent care, insurance awards, 
pension awards, and all other matters delegated to these agencies by 
= director as could be performed lawfully under this act by the central 
office.’ 


Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
of course most of you are aware of the fact that this is nothing 
more nor less than a desire on my part to substitute section 6 
of H. R. 8 for section 6 of H. R. 6611. I want to say before I 
go any further that this section 6 of H. R. 3 does not répresent 
altogether my views upon this question. I am offering it be- 
cause of the fact that the soldiers of my State of Delaware have 
requested me to stand for section 6 of H. R. 3. That is their 
wish. If we are going to pay any attention at all to the sol- 
diers, I, as the Representative of the State of Delaware, feel 
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bound to introduce this amendment in accordance with their 
desire. In addition to that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Wilmington have also advised me that it is their desire, 
and I am trying to carry out that desire. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Under the gentleman’s amendment 
the director can establish as many suboffices as he thinks neces- 
sary. 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes; exactly. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just onc word and I shall feel that I 
have discharged my duty and have placed the matter before 
the Héuse. I should like to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. Did the committee in considering this great and 
grave subject consider utilizing the machinery of the Civil War 
that has grown up in such splendid capacity? 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman means the doctors who ex- 
amine applicants for pensions? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. The Public Health Service? 

Mr. LAYTON. Ido not refer to the Public Heaith Service. 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman means the doctors who exam- 
ine applicants for pensions? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes; I mean that north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line—and I do not mean any reflection upon my brethren on the 
other side of that line, because there do not happen to be so 
many of them down there—but north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, as a gradual evolution, as a necessity, for the benefit of 
the Civil War veterans, they established boards of examining 
surgeons, three in each board. These boards are already estab- 
lished all over the country, and I am wnable to understand why 
the machinery already at hand was not utilized in providing 
for the necessities of the veterans of the late war. 

Mr. SWEET. No; we did not consider that, because we were 
icaling with the veterans of the World War. 

Mr. LAYTON. What I want to get at is this: You have 
splendid machinery in this country to-day in these pension 
boards already existing, covering thousands of men, trained 
surgeons and physicians. Why were they not utilized in mak- 
ing up this bill? Why was not the splendid structure already 


built wp made by enlargement to serve as the machinery for all 
the purposes of the soldiers of the late war in view of its 


record in providing for those of the War of the Rebellion? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, in discussing so many amendments and con- 
sidering so many amendments as we will have to consider at 
the end of the debate, it is very important to know the differ- 
ent guestions presented. As I gather from the amendments 
that have been introduced to date, there are going to be two 
important questions for the committee to consider at the termi- 
nation of this hour of debate. One of these questions is 
whether or not we are going to increase the number of sub- 
offices in accordance with the amendment proposed by my col- 
league [Mr. Branp]. The other is a proposition embraced in 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Delaware to 
increase the power of the suboffices. ‘They are two entirely dif- 
ferent questions, and I hope the committee in giving them con- 
sideration will remember that these are two different questions 
and that they will weigh each question carefully. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it also ought to be considered that 
‘the gentleman from Delaware confers wpon the subagencies the 
power to create others. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Net only gives a suboflice com- 
plete power but delegates the power to other agencies, which 
would make as many suboffices as it wanted to delegate—it 
might have 1,000 or 1,500 suboffices. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I realize what is responsible for 
the sentiment in favor of increasing the number of suboffices. 
Tt is the desire in the heart of every Member of this House to 
bring to the soldier these activities, so that the soldier may 
reach immediate relief that may be given to him. All of us 
want to do that; but, after all, in every proposition there are 
two principles involved. You not only have the principle of 
bringing the activity home to the soldier but you have the prin- 
ciple involved as to whether or not the tribunal created by this 
legislation shall give effective and just relief to the soldier. I 
assert that if there are created 140 suboffices, given jurisdiction 
to deal with all of these questions, and deal finally, that you 
will jeopardize the rights and the interests of the American 
soldier, who is supposed to be benefited by this legislation. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 
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Mr. CHALMERS. The gentleman does not mean that we 
want to give the suboflices final jurisdiction? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I hoped to make myself plain. 
There are two different amendments, one to increase the num- 
ber and the other to increase the power of the suboffices. 
Both amendments are for the consideration of the committee, 
and both might be adopted, and if both are adopted the result 
would be as I have stated. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The gentleman does not mean to 
say that increasing the suboffices from 50 to 140 would give 
any power to the subofiices to pass finally on claims? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No; I do not mean to say so; the 
gentleman’s amendment deals only with the number of sub- 


offices. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Does not the gentleman think that if you 
want expediency in the relief of these ex-service men, in the 
event of establishing 140 suboffices, it would be better to cut 
out the regional bureau? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Well, I have not given such 
consideration to that kind of organization te be able to express 
an opinion. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Would not it save time? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I have no pride of opinion in the 
provision of the bill, and if the committee thinks that we have 
adopted an unwise provision, of course the committee should 
amend it, but after mature study on how to give these men 
effective relief I think you ought not to create 140 suwhboffices. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have no fixed opinion based 
on experience or investigation as to what the number of sub- 
offices should be, but I have received a telegram which has a 
very important bearing on the subject. It reads as follows: 


Cuicaco, Irt., June 7, 1924. 
Hon. Joun J. GorMAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

House bill 6611, relating to rehabilitation disabled soldiers, limits 
local offices to 50, a number altogether too small. The present number 
of local offices established by the Federal board is not in exccess of 
the need. If present number of local offices is decreased, work now in 
progress will be seriously handicapped. 

Wm. J. Bocayn, 
Principal Lane Technical School. 

My correspondent, Mr. Bogan, is an eminent educator in 
Tilinois. He has given unselfishly of his thought, time, and 
efforts to the needs of the ex-service men. He has charge of a 
great institution for the education of the former service men 
and is constantly studying their requirements, both in the 
matter of education and relief for them from the afflictions 
inuring to them in the great World War. I value Mr. Bogan’s 
opinion in the matter, to which I respectfully defer, and for 
that reason I will support the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 8, strike out all of section 6 and insert: 

“ Suc. 6. The director shall establish a central office in the District 
of Columbia and such suboffices within the territory of the United 
States not exceeding 140 in number, as he may deem necessary for the 
best interests of the work committed to the veterans’ bureau and to 
carry out the purposes of this act. Such suboffices shall have such 
powers as May be delegated to them by the director for hearing com- 
plaints and for examining, rating, and awarding compensation claims, 
granting medical, surgical, dental, and hospital care, convalescent care, 
and necessary and reasonable after care, making insurance awards, 
granting vocational training, and all other matters delegated to them 
by the director as could be performed lawfully under this act by the 
central office. 

« Provided, however, That an appeal to the central office may be had 
from the findings of the suboffice by the ex-service man under such 
roles and regulations as the director may prescribe.” 

Mr. McDUIFIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if there is 
one duty resting upon the American Congress which at this 
time rises above all others, it is to enact such laws as will 
properly care for those men and officers of the World War 
whose bodies were broken and whose health was shattered in 
fighting for our common country. Any failure on our part to 
live up to this high responsibility would be unworthy of the 
representatives of the people of a grateful Nation. 

On several occasions I have visited amongst the wounded 
soldiers at Walter Reed Hospital, and once I had the privilege 
to speak at one of their gatherings in the Red Cross hut. As 
I looked upon them, armless and legless, their faces maimed, 
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their bodies bent and scarred by wounds of battle, I prayed 
that I might have the privilege and power in some way to 
render service to them. Then and there I firmly resolved, 
that so long as I live and so long as I am a Member of Con- 
gress, I would never permit an opportunity to pass to use my 
best efforts in seeing that this Nation discharge its stupendous 
obligations to them. Many of you have visited Walter Reed, 
and I know your hearts yearned for some magic power by 
which you could restore those heroes to all the strength and 
happiness which was theirs in the fullness of their physical 
manhood. 

We are all of one mind, gentlemen, in our appreciation of 
the sacrifices of the ex-service men. We are all of one accord 
in a desire to see the highest nreasure of justice done unto them, 
This legislation is worthy of the great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, whose every member has labored long 
and faithfully to write such a law as would best care for 
those whe gave their all for the honor and glory of the American 
flag. 

It was the purpose of the committee, I am sure, and it is 
the purpose of every Member of this Congyess, by consolidating 
all the activities for the ex-service men into one bureau to 
obviate a great deal of “red tape” and delay in getting final 
action on their clainrs, 

There has been much delay. There ean be no doubt that 
errors have occurred in the handling of business for 4,000,000 
men. The War Risk Bureau was a new venture, and we did 
not expect it to be perfect, yet in a few cases of my own knowl- 
edge it has seemed inexcusable for long delays, which have 
worked great hardships on the soldiers and their families, I 
will not cite all the instances, but I do wish to call your 
attention to one case in which the failure of the War Risk 
Bureau to answer a letter has resulted in a gross injustice and 
great loss. 

In September, 1919, Mr. George St. J. Tucker, of Mobile, Ala., 
whose splendid son, William Sikes Tucker, served on the battle 
line in France, wrote the bureau, asking them to advise him 
the balance due on the insurance policy of his son. This young 
man was honorably discharged and sought a position in St. 
Louis, at the same time asking his father to keep his policy 
alive. The letter asking what amount was due or necessary to 
keep up the policy was mailed in Mobile on September 22, After 
two weeks Mr. Tucker wrote again, and still no answer Was re- 
ceived from the bureau. Finally, a third attempt was made to 
get information from the bureau, and he was answered by the 
bureau on January 22, the following year, four months after 
that first letter was written, which was received here at Wash- 
ington in due course of time. On January 14 this young man 
died after an operation for a disease undoubtedly brought on 
by service on the firing line. A week after his death the War 
Risk Bureau answered his father’s letter, but then it was too 
late. Now, I am told his father can not collect on the policy, 
which had lapsed, because the bureau can not assume that the 
father would have paid the premiums and kept the policy alive 
had he secured the information he so much desired. What sort 
of business would you term that? The bureau may be right, 
as a technical proposition of law, but, morally, is not the Gov- 
ernment bound to pay this policy? I understand there are only 
a very few similar cases. This Congress would not set a bad 
precedent in passing an act to relieve those who have suffered 
by the negligence of the bureau. Are you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee not willing to so amend this bill as to take care of cases 
like this one? As a business proposition, should not the Goy- 
ernment be held responsible for the negligence of its agents? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in section 6, 
for which I have prepared the substitute which the clerk has 
just read. This, gentlemen, is the very heart of this bill. As 
I understand it, the chief purpose of this legislation is to ex- 
pedite the settlement of the claims of World War veterans. In 
other words, to avoid delay and so much “red tape” in their 
claims for compensation, treatment, vocational training, and so 
forth, and to bring the bureau closer to them in its activities. 
Here you have provided for 14 regional bureaus, in addition to 
the central office at Washington, and 50 suboffices throughout 
the country. To the suboffices you have not given the power 
to finally dispose of anything. I take it that the suboffices will 
simply furnish the soldier such information as he needs in fixing 
his papers to be forwarded to the regional offices. I presume 
you permit him to appeal from the findings of the regional office 
to the central office in Washington. 

I very much fear that the purpose sought for in this section 
will not be accomplished. If you wish to expedite matters, why 
not have suboffices, not exceeding 140 in number, with such 
powers delegated to them as may be designated or prescribed 
by the director? Why not let these suboffices inform the men, 
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fix up their papers correctly, make recommendations, and for- 
ward them to the central office at Washington, where, if neces- 
sary, the soldier can get the cooperation of his Congressman, as 
he now does? Why should you make him take three steps tu 
accomplish that which he can accomplish by taking two? 

I fear you are going to have more delay than now obtains 
if you permit this section to remain as it is. The final word 
about all the claims will eventually come from the central office 
at Washington, The check or money will have to be sent out 
from here; then why have regional bureaus which might result 
in more expense, more employees, more letters, more examina- 
tions, and more “red tape”? The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN], an ex-service man, sounded the keynote when he 
said that it would be far better to have more suboffices and no 
regional offices than to have the 14 regional offices and only 50 
suboffices. The ex-Service men of the country and those of this 
House believed we should have more suboffices. 

I am going to support this bill, for I believe its purpose is 
good. I believe in the consolidation feature. We can accom- 
plish nothing in decentralizing the power to finally dispose of 
these claims. The soldiers probably know better than we do 
just what they wish in the way of legislation, and let us, as 
nearly as possible, give them what they desire. This commit- 
tee, which has given so much study to the situation, may know 
better than I do, yet I have great misgivings about section 6 as 
it is written in the bill. 

There is another vastly important feature of this bill, to 
which I called the committee’s attention a few days ago, and 
that is the section giving so much power and authority to the 
director. Doubtless a big man has been selected, and I believe 
the director is such a man. He should be a big man, for the 
responsibility he will have under this legislation is immeasur- 
able. The expenditure of a billion dollars is under his super- 
vision and control. You permit him under this bill to appoint 
thousands of employees and such staff officers and experts as 
he may deem necessary. You give him use of every govern- 
mental agency he may deem necessary, and even permit him to 
employ such private persons outside of regular Government em- 
ployment in any number he may prescribe anywhere in the 
United States. Mark you, he fixes the salaries also. It may be 
that your committee could not work out a feasible plan other- 
wise, but let me warn you that it is very dangerous to clothe 
one man with such powers, it matters not how great a man he 
may be. I doubt if the director himself cares to have so much 
authority and responsibility. You are opening the way right 
here for the building up of a great political machine and per- 
mitting the placing of probably thousands of additional em- 
ployees upon the pay rolls of the Government. If additional 
bureaus and employees are necessary, I say we must spare no 
expense in caring for our wounded soldiers, but who is to judge 
whether or not they are necessary? No one except the director, 
who will, of course, make his report to Congress each year. 
You should provide in this bill, my friends, that preference in 
employment be given to ex-service men in this new bureau when- 
ever and wherever they are eligible. Let them in this way also 
get the benefit of this legislation. 

Let us not in our enthusiasm run amuck in framing this 
legislation. The soldiers themselves are patriots. They were 
patriotic enough to save their country in time of war, and IT 
know they are still patriotic enough to have us do the wisest 
and best thing for them and their country in times of peace. 
They do not wish you ¢o open the doors of the Treasury for 
unnecessary employees. They are not asking this Congress to 
put in this legislation unnecessary burdens upon the masses of 
this country in our efforts to do justice by them. They know 
the needs for economy in the expenses of their Government. 
I believe, if we were to ascertain their views, they would prefer 
our saving some of the hundreds of millions of dollars you are 
appropriating for a big Army and Navy and great fighting 
machines at a time when there is no immediate danger of war 
and when our people are staggering under the burdens of exces- 
sive taxation. None who loves our flag would be stintingly eco- 
nomical when it comes to dealing with the needs of the wounded 
soldier. Whatever the disabled ex-service men need of the 
United States Treasury I say give them, but do not forget 
they are as wise as they are patriotic. They only ask simple 
justice at the hands of this Government. 

We can not measure a man’s patriotism in dollars and cents. 
God pity this Nation should the day ever come when her people 
measure their duty to the flag in money values. We can not 
reward these men for their services in terms of money, but it 
is the solemn duty of this Government to see that proper care 
is taken of those who were disabled in serving that flag. This 
our Government has never yet and never will fail to do. Every 
man who served in the World War will be pensioned or cared 
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for by the Government whenever he becomes disabled. I repeat, 
the soldiers are men of sound judgment as well as great pa- 
triots and heroes. They do not wish more than is properly due 
them, but they do ask that, and I know you will give it. Every 
man in this Congress is earnestly endeavoring to have the 
Government do its full duty by them. The only question is 
what is the best course to pursue. 

When this bill becomes a law it will be the result of honest 
effort of the membership of this body. Let us hope that it will 
bring about the relief sought and add to the comfort and happi- 
ness of those ex-service men and their families throughout the 
Nation whom it is our duty to honor and serve. Let us hope 
that this legislation will bring some measure of happiness and 
some little consolation to the loved ones of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice that we might still enjoy the blessings and 
hopes of American civilization. The generous heart of America 
will never fail to respond to the needs of those who baptized 
with their rich red blood the hoary hills of Europe. 

They lived up to the highest traditions of their fathers. 
These young men turned the tide of battle on the western front, 
while at Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry they added new 
glory to the flag of their country and gave to the world a bril- 
liant example of the genius, courage, and valor of American 
soldiery. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use a por- 
tion of the time allotted to me voicing an expression of grief 
and sorrow concerning the late Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, 
whose untimely death was announced in the morning’s press: 


Whereas, Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, national commander of the 
American Legion, a valiant and distinguished soldier of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in the World War, met an untimely and tragic 
death on June 8, 1921. Therefore, the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reflecting the sentiment of the American people, hereby ex- 
presses the sorrow of the Nation at the loss of this courageous soldier 
and exemplary citizen, whose life, character, and services will be an 
inspiration to every American patriot and a lasting heritage to the 
bereaved family. 


I am sure that these sentiments are voiced by every Member 
of this House where the unalloyed Americanism and fine 
traits of character of the late Col. Galbraith were so well known 
and thoroughly appreciated. 

When Col. Galbraith was elected to the national commander- 
ship, the highest position within the gift of his comrades of the 
American Legion, the following biographical sketch was pub- 
lished in the American Legion Weekly, the official organ of the 
American Legion: 

THE NATIONAL COMMANDER. 


On September 29, 1918, Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, jr., command- 
ing the One hundred and forty-seventh Infantry, Thirty-seventh Divi- 
sion, performed the act of heroism which won for him the distinguished 
Service cross, 

Two years later to the day—on September 29, 1920—Frederick W. 
Galbraith, jr., was elected national commander of the American Legion. 

Mr. Galbraith enjoys the distinction of having been both soldier and 
sailor in the course of his career. His early surroundings did not lack 
for military atmosphere, for he was born in Watertown, Mass., where a 
large Government arsenal is located, and later attended grammar school 
in Springfield, Mass., where there is a United States armory and from 
which city the American Army rifle derives its name. 

Mr. Galbraith was graduated from the Nautical Training School at 
Boston, Mass., in 1893, and served as apprentice coxswain, third mate, 
and second mate aboard American sailing ships following his gradua- 
tion. In 1898 he went to Cincinnati, becoming treasurer of the Western 
Paper Goods Co. 

The future national commander was commissioned major in the First 
Infantry, Ohio National Guard, in 1916, and was promoted to colonel 
the same year. In 1917 he was assigned to command the One hundred 
and forty-seventh Infantry and remained at the head of this ‘Thirty- 
seventh Division unit throughout the war. The regiment was composed 
principally of the First and Sixth Infantry Regiments, Ohio National 
Guard. Commander Galbraith won the distinguished service cross and 
the croix de guerre for heroism in action during the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. He also participated in the St. Mihiel attack and served in 
the Baccarat and Ypres-Lys sectors. 

His citation for the distinguished service cross reads: 

“For extraordinary heroism in action near Ivoiry, France, September 
29; 1918. When an enemy counterattack was imminent he went into 
the front lines under a violent artillery and machine-gun barrage, and 
by the coolness and certainty of his orders and the inspiring example 
of his personal courage reorganized his own command and took com- 
mand of other units whose officers had been lost or diverted in the 
confusion of battle. Knocked down by a shell, he refused to be evacu- 
ated and continued to carry on the work of reorganizing his position 
and disposing the troops to a successful conclusion.” 

At the first State convention of the American Legion held in Ohio, 
Mr. Galbraith was unanimously elected department commander. When 
his successor—J. R. McQuigg—was elected at the 1920 convention the 
title of past department commander was conferred upon Mr. Galbraith, 
and it was provided that he should be a delegate to all future conven- 
tions of the American Legion of Ohio. During the last year Mr. Gal- 
braith, in addition to being Ohio department commander, served as a 
member of the national executive committee of the legion. 


John Thomas Taylor, the vice chairman of the national legis- 
lative committee of the American Legion, commenting upon the 
great loss that the legion has suffered in the untimely death of 
Col. Galbraith, made the following statement: 

From the very moment that Col. Galbraith was elected he assumed 


active leadership in the fight for the ex-service man. Immediately he 
went from one end of the country to the other, visiting every hospital 
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in which the disabled were located, and then determined to devote 
his entire activity during his administration to seeing that the terrible 
wrongs they had been suffering were righted. He took an active 
interest in national legislation upon this subject. -The bills pertaining 
to vocational training, hospitalization, war-risk insurance, and the 
care and treatment of disabled ex-service men became his life work. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous number of other matters which daily 
occupied his attention he made it a point to visit Washington and to 
personally lay the necessities for new legislation before the President 
and before the Senators and Members of Congress. 

Many of the Members of the present Congress came to know him 
personally and to admire him for his tremendous activity in the cause 
which he represented. He was honest and fearless in the expression of 
his convictions, and it was as a result of his personal attention in 
Washington that the legislation was gotten well under way and 
reached the point where it now stands on the calendar. 

It is to be deeply regretted that he did not live to see the bills at 
present under discussion for this purpose become laws, for night and 
day, throughout the ceuntry, he worked to that end. 

iis tremendous personal vitality was used in building up the organ- 

ization of the legion, both among the people and among the business 
organizations, and under his guidance it has grown to be the tremen- 
dous conservative fighting organization that it is to-day—fighting not 
only for the welfare of the men and women who belonged to it but 
fighting for the welfare of the country as well. On every occasion he 
took advantage of the opportunity to state that the first thought and 
consideration of the American Legion was the country and that the 
legion placed it first, and that nothing would be advocated by it not 
in conformity with the opening words of the preamble to its constitu- 
tion—‘“ For God and country.” 
He built up the great Americanism commission of the American 
Legion, which has been fighting for the past six months to wipe out 
= aoe in the country and to supplant it with 100 per cent Amer- 
canism. 

These things had become his life work, and in his death not only the 
American Legion but the country itself suffers a great loss. He was 
a great man and a noble character, taken from this life at the very 
— of his career. He had gone through the war, had been seri- 
ously wounded in battle, had returned to this country deeply impressed 
with what war meant, and had profited ae the lessons that he had 
learned. The country joins with the legion in mourning his loss. 


I am sure that this House is profoundly moved by the un- 
timely death of so great and good a man as Frederick W. Gal- 
braith. 

I shall call this resolution up when the Speaker resumes 
the chair. I desire now to have read the amendment which I 
offer and which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LINEBERGER: Page 5, lines 23 and 24, after the 
word “director,” strike out “ except to make compensation and insur- 
ance awards and to grant vocational training.” 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I want now to read a 
request which was perhaps the last request made by the national 
commander regarding soldier legislation, and contained in a 
letter written to me at his direction on June 4, in which I am 
asked to offer the amendment which I have offered. 

I shall quote the pertinent paragraphs of the letter: 

The national commander has directed me to request you to offer an 
amendment upon the floor of the House to section 6 of H. R. 6611, the 
amendment to be the striking out of the following words on lines 
23 and 24, page 5: ‘Except to make compensation and insurance 
awards and to grant vocational training.” 

This is the same amendment offered and so ably presented 
yesterday by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Litrre], and he 
and I agreed that I should make the motion to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of this is in order to facilitate the 
suboffices in carrying out the work which is contemplated by 
the bill. In the State of California the regional office is located 
at San Francisco, whereas the office in Los Angeles is a sub- 
office where perhaps 50 per cent more business is carried on 
than in the principal regional office located at San Francisco. 
The director should certainly retain the power to delegate full 
powers to any suboffice which he may deem advisable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not entertain that request. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Then I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the letter to which I have referred as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the letter will be in- 
corporated in the gentleman’s remarks. 

There was no objection, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 






1921, 
Hon. WALTER F, LINEBERGER, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LINEBERGER: The national commander has directed me 
to request you to offer an amendment upon the floor of the House to 
section 6 of H. R. 6611, the amendment to be the striking out of the 
following words on lines 23 and 24 of page 5, “except to make com- 
pensation and insurance awards and to grant vocational training.” 

The reason for this is perfectly evident. ‘There was considerable dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House yesterday in response to Col. Gal- 
braith’s letter to the Congressmen on this subject which, apparently 
from the debate, was misunderstood. . 

The American Legion has always stood for decentralization that 
actually carried service to the men right out in the field. In order to 
do this job properly the man’s case must be handled and be disposed of 
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out in the field and not by correspondence, whether such correspond- 
ence be with regional offices or with Washington, as heretofore. Cor- 
respondence has been the cause of the delay, and we have always advo- 
, | the principle of examinations and ratings and the granting of 

; in the field where observation can be made of the applicant 
and where direct contact with him will clean up the case immediately. 
As the bill was first written, suboffices were given this authority. The 
subcommittee reported it favorably to the Committee of the Whole, but 
the Committee of the Whole in reporting the bill to the House took away 
this authority from the suboffices. This is the principle for which we 
have been fighting, and unless it is included in the law we feel the 
legislation will not produce the necessary results. 

Col. Galbraith’s letter to the Congressmen was perfectly clear upon 
this, but apparently it was misunderstood. 

ie ee see that the amendment is introduced? 
ee Joun ‘THOMAS. TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, as our colleague, the lady from 
Oklahoma [Miss Roperrson], said, the only purpose of the pres- 
ent discussion is to develop the best possible means of doing 
what we are all agreed upon. I wish to speak especially on 
the Bland, the Sweet, and the Rogers amendments, because: in 
the great number of amendments we are apt to be confused. 
The Rogers amendment makes more clear the purposes of the 
committee in the section. The Sweet amendment very properly 
limits the suboffices to an existence of five years, in order that 
we may not have permanently fastened upon us these suboffices 
afier the need for their existence has expired. The Bland 
amendment increases the number of suboffices from 50 to 140. 
It seems to me that if we have 14 regional offices, with the 
powers conferred, and 140 suboffices, with the powers conferred 
by the bill as it stands, subject to the limitation of the Sweet 
amendment, we will have at least the best system to start with. 
No one can tell which is the best method yet, but that is the 
method that the committee has worked out, subject to the ex- 
tension of the number of offices from 50 to 140. When we have 
48 States, 150 suboffices only gives an average of 3 suboffices 
to each State. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. SPHAKS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I can not understand why there should be so much quib- 
bling concerning the number of suboffices to be established under 
this section. While I am opposed to creating unnecessary offices 
and to appropriations not absolutely justifiable, I can not find 
eause for objection in this instanee. First, the entire Nation 
is demanding that everything that can be legitimately done 
for deserving and suffering ex-service men should be done now 
and without delay. The President has recently and frequentiy 
expressed himself most forcibly on this subject. Throughout 
the entire country, in meetings of every character which offer 
opportunity for touching upon or referring to the subject of 
relief for disabled ex-service men the people in pronounced 
manner demand that whatever is just and necessary be done 
vithout delay. We are voting millions and millions with 
merely superficial knowledge of the manner in which they are 
to be expended. I am simply appalled at the manner in which 
we are authorizing the expenditure of millions of dollars upon 
the mere statement of some one that it is necessary. In many 
instances there has been no adequate or intelligent explanation 
of what they are to be expended for. For this reason it is 
difficult to understand just why there should be such firm oppo- 
sition to the continuance of a few suboffices of a temporary 
nature and intended solely to serve the interests of disabled 
ex-service men. 

This is purely emergency legislation. It is to cover but two 
or three years, and intended almost wholly to meet an exigency 
of such vital character that we can not disregard it and go 
before the people of the country and justify ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, IF ask some member of the committee or any 
gentleman opposed to the proposed amendment to tell why they 
are so persistently objecting to retaining the 140 suboffices, in 
view of the limited powers granted them in most of the amend- 
ments. I do not insist that the suboffices should be empowered 
to do all the things that the regional offices are authorized to do, 
but when the purpose is merely to facilitate and hasten bringing 
the disabled men in touch with the assistance which the Govern- 
ment desires to extend them, I can not understand why objection 
is made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it: 

Mr. BARKLEY. How much more time is there left under 
the order closing debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. Eight minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Speaks]. The committee 


las failed to advance one single logical reason why they should 
reduce the number of suboffices from 140 to 50, 

This admirable bill has gone a long step forward in decentrali- 
zation by establishing 14 regional offices, but it has reversed 
itself completely by doing away with the 140 offices and reduc- 
ing the number to 50, and unless they can advance some sound 
reason we should insist on the number of 140 as carried in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp]. I 
hope that the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BLAND] and the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SWEET] will prevail, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I am for the amendment of the 
gentleman from California to this bill. I had the same amend- 
ment prepared and ready to offer, and since he has offered that 
amendment I withhold. mine and support his. It occurs to me 
that all this talk about 14 regional offices and all this talk about 
suboffices, and so on, would not amount to much if we are going 
to do away. with the powers of those offices. I am in favor of 
plenty of suboffices, with authority to make compensation and 
insurance awards and to grant vocational training. [Applause.] 
It looks to me like we ought to carry this thing as close to the 
soldier as we can get it, and if we create the proper number of 
suboftices with proper power to carry on under this bill, with 
full authority to transmit the proofs, evidence, and findings 
directly to the central office in Washington, where it can be 
looked after by the Congressman and Senator, we know that the 
ex-service man is going to get speedy relief. But when you go 
around to the four corners of the United States and send the 
poor wounded man’s papers hither and thither to a lot of dif- 
ferent agencies which have to make copies of them, with the 
record to be attended to, then you know it.is going to bea long 
time before the soldier is going to get relief. I am in favor of 
this bill just like these soldiers want'it, like their leaders drew 
the bill. If it is a mistake, it is their mistake. We can correct 
it in the future. 

It may be that after trying it out:for a, year the. American 
Legion will see some errors in this law and will want it 
changed; then Congress can amend it:and remedy. all defects. 

These soldiers did the fighting, and their views on this legis- 
lation for the benefit of ex-service men who were in anywise 
disabled should receive the most careful consideration of this 
body. I have stood for their rights all the time and shall con- 
tinue to fight for them. They are not satisfied with this very 
section 6 of this bill, and I am in favor of changing it to the 
original language used in the bill prepared by the officers of 
the American Legion. 

Every Member of this House desires to do what is best for 
these poor disabled soldiers. Then why net. give them this 
law in the form and language.which their leaders request? 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Chairman, I merely rise to ask to have read 
into the Rrcorp this telegram. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
abjection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

New York, N. Y., June 7, 1921, 


Capt. Epwin S. BETrLeHEIM, Jr., 
Chairman National Legislative Committec, 
Veterans of Forcign Wars, 
819 Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We believe lines 9, 10, and 11, page 5, section 6, House bill 6611, 
should be eliminated or bill be amended to increase branch offices to 
at least 150. Cutting down number of local offices will hinder rather 
than help situation. This is consensus of opinion from wires to 
national headquarters received from various State departments and 
local posts. 

ELTON, 
Adjutant General Vetcrans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks in the Rrcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized to close the debate. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks a general request of 
that sort is not in order in the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it has been my duty to follow the development of this 
bill for many months. I have been intimately connected with 
its development and the testimony given before the subcom- 
mittee during the recent period when this bill was being drawn. 
I have listened to the debate up to this moment, and it appears 
very clear to me that there are but two features of it which 
are attracting any particular attention worthy of considerable 
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notice. 
of suboffices. The-second question is what authority these sub- 
offices may finally have. The subcommittee which drew this 
bill and the full committee which canvassed and finally ap- 
proved it are of one mind in regard to the great importance of 
the two considerations which I have named. Let us refer to 
the question of authority. We have here a business proposi- 
tion, an executive consideration. The working of this bill 
under the provisions proposed in section 6 is, after all, the one 
thing we should consider. There is more or less filling in the 
bill, but the working of it is the real thing. It has been clear to 
the subcommittee and to the full committee and clear to those 
who represented the Divisions of Public Health, War Risk Insur- 
ance, and Vocational Rehabilitation that a small body of offices 
in authority would represent the most desirable state of things, 
and it is natural that all these should come to that conclusion. 
Anybody who has ever had executive authority and responsi- 
bility of direction on anything approaching a large scale knows 
that the more a single authority is divided the worse the execu- 
tion. We have provided for a small number of suboffices, which 
we thought would best do the work. The committee is not 
hidebound as to 50 offices in contrast with 40, as to 50 in con- 
trast with 60 or 70 or 75, or any other reasonable number. 

Mr. CHALMERS rose. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No, thank you; I can not give way now, as 
the time rolls on; later, if you please. We desire to get before 
the country an organization which will do the work best. We | 
advocate centralized power. The bill is bristling with sugges- 
tions of determination to centralize the executive power. ‘The | 
chief director will have tremendous authority, far beyond that 
ever given, maybe, to any other department head in the United | 
States. Now, to handicap him with an organization which will 
divide his authority would be only to offer a thousand and one 
opportunities for differences of opinion, differences in interpre- 
tation of regulations, and so forth, and with correspondingly 
bad results. We ought not to make these offices too many and 
too near the soldier for this reason, and I speak not senti- 
mentally at all, but from a business point of view: If you 
should make as many offices as some people would have, with 
suboffices in every town, in every county, maybe, from the very 
nature of things the directors of these suboffices, instead of 
helping wisely, might most naturally be listening to the pleas 
of their neighbors, of their friends, to the plea of the mother 
for her boy, to the plea of the girl for her sweetheart, and so 
on down a long line covering all relationships which might 
naturally affect men locally. If we were to have too large a 
number of suboffices it would be unfortunate, in my opinion, and 
the committee had such thought in their mind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Page 5, line 10, after 
the word “ exceeding,” strike out the word “ fifty ” and insert in lieu 
thereof “one hundred and forty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from West Virginia an 
amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I lave an original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have an opportunity 
to offer that later. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes 77. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, may I state a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
tary inquiry. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. I was under the impression that the sub- 
stitute for the section would be voted upon before an amend- 

ment to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is in error about that. 
It is in order at first to perfect the text of the original bill. 
The question is on taking the vote by tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Winstow and Mr. Branp of 
Indiana took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 83, 
noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend. | 
ment, 


Those features are, first, the question of the number 
| 


The gentleman will state the parliamen- | 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Swmet: Page 5, line 24, after the word 
“training,” insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“The regional offices and suboffices, with all authority to establish 
such offices, shall terminate on June 30, 1926, and upon such termina- 
tion the records and supplies pertaining thereto shall be delivered to 
the central office.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman fro_1 Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MacGrecor: Page 5, strike eut lines 22, 23, and 
24 after word “office” and insert: “The suboffices shall have the 
power to make temporary compensation and to grant temporary voca- 
tional training pending final determination by the regional office, and 
shall have such other powers as may be delegated to them by the 
director.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGrecor]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read a; follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: Page 5, line 14, strike out the 


} sentence beginning on line 14 and ending on line 22 and insert in lieu 


thereof the foilowing: 

“Such regional offices shall, under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the director, have the power to hear complaints, to 
examine, rate, and award compensation claims; to grant medical, sur- 
gical, dental, hospital, and convalescent care and necessary and rea- 
sonable aftercare ; to make insurance awards; to grant vocational train- 
ing; and, if delegated to them by the director, may exercise such other 
powers as could be performed lawfully under this act by the central 
office.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Page 5, line 9, after the word 
“ Columbia,” strike out the words, “and not more than 14 regional 
offices ’’; and in line 14, same page, after the word “ act,” strike out 
down to and including the word “ office” in line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) there were—ayes 
21, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BeEepy: Page 5, line 14, after the word 
“act,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follewing : 

“* Provided, however, That in States now having but a single suboffice 
no such suboffice shall be abolished within five years next following the 
approvai of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brerpy]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LINEBERGER: Page 5, lines 23 and 24, 
after the word “ director,” strike out the words ‘except to make com- 
pensation and insurance awards and to grant vocational training.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. LINEBERGER) there were— 
ayes 34, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further perfecting amendments? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer to strike out 50 suboffices 
and insert in lieu thereof 100. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: Page 5, line 10, after the word 


“ exceeding,” strike out the word “ fifty’’ and insert the words “ one 
hundred.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that it is not in order, because it is only in order as an 
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ndment to the Bland amendment or as:an amendment to the. 
titute. That having been voted upon, and the amendment- 
ing been defeated, there can not now be offered a separate 


am¢ 
sub 
hav 
increase, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will permit. Following the 
line argument advanced by my colleague, the- gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Sanpers], this proposal was passed upon by 
Speaker Clark on a bill reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, in which it was pro- 
posed on a motion to recommit to offer a germane amendment 
broader in scope than the proposition that had previously, been 
voted down. The debate was participated in by the.gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and others, and‘ the matter was of 
considerable political significance. 

The Speaker, after consideration, decided that as the matter 
had been once under consideration it could net then be subse- 
quently brought to the attention of the House; that the time for 
voting on it was when it was before-the committee. 

We have had here pending an amendment to increase these 
subofiices to 140. That was the amendment. It was at any time 
within the power of any member of this committee to have 
offered an amendment to that amendment increasing or reduc- 
ing the number, so as to obtain the judgment of this committee. 
No person saw fit to offer such an amendment when it was up 
for consideration. 

The basis of that ruling, I take it, is the proposition that we 
Should expedite the consideration of amendments. If the 
amendment of the gentleman is new in order to increase the 
number to 100, and this committee votes that down, then again, 
right afterwards, some person may offer an amendment to in- 
crease the number to 200, and that might be voted down, or to 
300, and that might be voted down, and the time of the com- 
mittee would be taken up continuously without any oppertunity 
to terminate the voting on that amendment. 

it would be a means of preventing the consideration, of this 
bill by one person alone offering amendments. with different 
numbers for suboffices that would prevent consideration of the 
bill. That is the philosophy, I take ‘it, of the ruling of Speaker 
Clark and other presiding officers against allowing an amend- 
ment of the same nature to be considered when it has once: 
been voted upon. If the Chair wants. that ruling as referred 
to in the Manual, I can call it to the attention. of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to have the cita- 
tion. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. If this amendment had been offered after we 
had proceeded from that paragraph to another paragraph, it 
certainly would not have been in order. But we had been dis- 
cussing this paragraph under debate limited to one hour, and 
the Chair held that all amendments were in order under that 
paragraph, no matter at what time they were introduced, and 
therefore I contend that this amendment. is in order, and‘ prop- 
erly so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Chair will recognize that if he can 
give me a few minutes I shall be able to supply the citation. I 
have had occasion only a short time ago to look up that deci- 
sion and read the opinion in the ConGressronaz Recorp at 
length, and I also called the decision to the attention of the 
parliamentary clerk, Mr. Fess. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is mistaken as to the ruling of ‘Speaker Clark. I 
think the ruling was that when an amendment‘had been agreed 
to it could not afterwards be changed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. I have read that ruling within 
two weeks. 

Mr. DOWELL. It was a ruling where an amendment had 
been agreed to. But where no amendment has been adopted it 
seems to me this;is clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would have been in 
order when the original proposition was.pending to, amend. that 
amendment by a further amendment.or*by a substitute. That 
was not done. If it had been done,.the Chair thinks it would 
then have been in order to offer a further amendment. But 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana having been 
voted down, the Chair thinks. it is in order to offer another 
amendment not substantially the same as-that.already voted on. 
The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by making 
it-75 instead of 100. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by making 
it.200—no; I move.to.strike out “75” and make it “ 125.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Mississippi, without 
objection, modifies. his amendment, ; 

There® was-no- objection, 


of 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment to 
»the substitute as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment, offered by Mr, RANKIN to the substitute Rares by Mr, 
Rogers: Strike out “75” and in lieu thereof insert ‘125 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to ‘the amend- 
‘ment of the gentleman from Mississippi to the substitute of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is a division demanded? 

Mr. SEAFPFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
‘the substitute, to make it 250. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will have 
‘to be recognized first. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr, Chairman, I would like to know if it will 
be permissible to offer an amendment to line 10, to strike out 
the word “ exceeding ’’ and insert in lieu thereof the words “ not 
less than’? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
in.order at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
ment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will offer his amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to amend the substitute by making 
“it. “250.” 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin a question? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
‘from Wisconsin a question? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. It.has.not.been reporied, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by.Mr. SrarrorpD to the substitute: 
“75? and insert ‘“ 250.” 
The CHAIRMAN. 

ment. 


| The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


I ask for recognition, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chair thinks that amendment is not 


I desire to offer an amend- 


may I ask the gentleman 


To strike out 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I.demand ‘tellers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] 
is. delaying purposely without good faith the action of this 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in writing and is not in order on 
that account. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The amendment of the gentleman from New 
‘York is not in order, not. having been submitted in written form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was in error upon that and 
‘withdraws the decision. The question is on the amendment of 
‘the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment to the substitute, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
.an_amendment to the substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read.as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GoopyKoontz to the substitute offered by Mr. 
’ strike out “not 


Chairman, I desire to offer another 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 


I desire to offer an 


Rocrrs: Page 5, line 10, after the word “ subofiices,’ 


exceeding 50 in number.” 

Mr. ROGERS. 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The question now recurs upon the, substitute of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] for the amendment of the 
sgentieman from New York [Mr. Fisy]. 

The. question being taken, the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now reeurs on the amend- 
ment of'the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis]. 

Mr. BEGG. May we have that reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read.as follows: 


I make the point of order that that is not a 


the Clerk will again 


«, mendment offered by Mr, Fisu: Page 5, line 10, after the word 
exceeding;”’ strise out>'' 50" and.insert im lieu thereof “ 100.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. ; 


The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 


F'isH) there were—ayes 77, noes 93. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentlenran is “delaying the proceed- 
ings of the House.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. It is delay, but in good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Fis 
and Mr. Rocrers. 

The committee again divided ; 
72, noes 106. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no further perfecting amend- 


and the tellers reported—ayes 





ments 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
nrent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers a per- | 


fecting amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, there is a substitute pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment has precedence over the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 5, line 14, after the word 
“ act,” strike out the period, add_a colon and the following words: 
“Provided, That one o 
several States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BANKHEAD). there were—ayes 44, noes 81. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 
on page 5, to strike out all of line 10 after the word “ offices,” 


to strike out all of lines 11, 12, 13, and 14, down to and in- | 


cluding the period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brac: Page 5, line 10, after the word 


“ offices,” strike out all the remainder of line 10 and all of lines 11 
12, and 13, and all of line 14 down to and including the word “ act.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the anrendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDuffie]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McDurrin: Page 
of section 6 and insert: , 

“Sec. 6. The director shall establish a central office in the District 
of Columbia and such suboffices within the territory of the United 
States, not exceeding 140 in number, as he may deem necessary for 
the best interests of the work committed to the veterans’ bureau and 
to carry out the purposes of this act. Such suboffices shall have such 
powers as may be delegated to them by the director for hearing com- 
plaints and for examining, rating, and awarding compensation claims, 
granting medical, surgical, dental, and hospital care, convalescent care, 
and necessary and reasonable aftercare, making. insurance awards, 
granting vocational training, and all other matters delegated to them 
by the director as could be performed lawfully under this act by the 
central office. 

“ Provided, however, That an appeal to the central office may be had 
from the findings of the suboflice by the ex-service man under such rules 
and regulations as the director may prescribe.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McDurrier) there were—ayes 43, noes 88. 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton], which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Layton: Page 5, line 8, 
section 6 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the director shall establish a central office in Washington, 
D. C., and not more than 14 regional offices and such suboffices within 
the territory of the United States and its outlying possessions as may 
be deemed necessary by him and in the best interests of the work com- 
mitted to the veterans’ bureau and to carry out the purposes of this 
act. Any such regional office or suboffice may exercise such powers, 
jincluding the establishment of agencies for hearing complaints and for 
'examining, rating, and awarding compensation claims, granting medical, 
isurgical, dental, and hospital care, convalescent care, insurance awards, 
‘pension awards, and all other matters delegated to these agencies by 
the director as could be performed lawfully under this act by the central 
office.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman from Delaware for the section. 


The question being taken, the substitute was rejected. 


x 


5, line 8, strike out all 


strike out all of 


The Chair thinks that a perfecting amend- 


such suboffices shall be located in each of the | 
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Mr. LINEBHRGHR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LINEBERGER: Page 5, lines 23 and 24, after 
the word “ director,’ strike out “except to make compensation and 
insurance awards and to grant vocational training,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “through the regional office in whose jurisdic 

tion the suboffice is located.” 

| The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
| gentleman from California. 

| ‘The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

| Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
| ment. 

| The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 10, strike out the word “exceeding” and insert the 


words “less than.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
| by the gentleman from Ohio. 
| Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, can I net explain my amend- 
ment? 
| The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this section 
| ments thereto has been exhausted. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I ask unanimous consent for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the time having 
| been fixed by the committee, he ought not to entertain requests 
for unanimous consent. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
| "The Clerk read as follows: 
| Sec. 7. The beneficiaries of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and 
| the Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
| tion shall hereafter be the beneficiaries of the veterans’ bureau, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 

lowing amendment. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 6, line 4, after the word “ bureau,” strike out the period, insert 


a comma, and add the following: “‘ and a complete individual record of 
| each beneficiary shall be kept by the veterans’ bureau.” 


| Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
I have offered provides that the veterans’ bureau shall kee 
complete individual records of each beneficiary under this law: 

That such explicit direction is necessary has been proven by 
our experience during the past two years. 

Congress has appropriated the money to meet every request 
of the Vocational Educational Board and the amounts have 
reached the total of $200,000,000. 

The money is being expended, but without the attempt to keep 
individual records. These expenditures are simply totaled in 
certain classifications, and it is impossible to determine the cost 
of the training given any individual service man in the United 
States. 

When the estimates were sent to the Appropriation Com- 
mittee at the last hearing there was a table submitted showing 
that the estimated eost per trainee is $160. This was reported 
to be distributed as follows: 
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Administration : Average. 
Ma ay op hc cba tec tne ical Cacia Ap me plein ea tages $16. 48 

TR CGE | SO na nn sg cecenhhkieh theese . 53 
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i ccatecrnin cnet nthinimnithinpgiticicntamntneinciiamaimapitnstinns Rieti 05 
SI i crctcntctcerntnnintictilenirapnciingescntiiiagecoeyaiiig anil aialicipallcliptpeantiinds . 04 
Fe inithanbannnpmeepcetenepctenasanetiitagitndin tguingientepaatieine tain 13. 83 
Direct expense: tae 
SE I cicen shienecincenepsititnneinces<endenptiisacnnadl anni tiatetitninnnminibeer tei initeetuaits 124, 94 

SE deci tactonsipstabonsntertesntnte aeenemeninsoig>—viechgodtahcirstasoieencnsnesttieleritentar os seabapiataiataios 16. 57 
Supplies_____ a 3. 72 
‘Transportation__ vs . 67 
Meals and lodging. = 3 
MeGreal..........= a 05 
WU ici celeste scheint antianatinalahaietitieennenitinibaghaiag cat . 09 
TA i ens esas este i caitecve sania iareeirhacacealaatadal ak led aces aida 146. 17 

Ceitielh Cete aise cde ee ae eee 160, 00 

Now, I submit that such statistics mean nothing at all. The 





Nation’s gratitude has been earned by the individual, not the 
group. As in everything else in American life, this question of 
rehabilitating the maimed soldiers of America comes down to 
the individual. The plan of hmmmping all expenditures and aver- 
aging training which costs $100 with that which costs $1,000 
is unfair to the trainee and to Congress, which appropriates 
the money. 

At present you can not determine the amount of money spent 
to rehabilitate any trainee. A contract is made with an edu- 
eational institution for a certain course to be takem by a num- 
ber of disabled service men at so much per man. The certifica- 
tion comes in from the institution and the eheck is sent out. 
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There the record ends, with nothing to show that John Smith 
was one of the men who received the benefit of such tuition. 

Mr. Chairman, the Vocational Board has just closed a 3- 
year lease on Pocono Pines, a health and pleasure resort in 
Monroe County, Pa.; $87,000 a year is to be paid, and the 
equipment used for the hospitalization and training of disabled 
Service men. 

Surely it is fundamental business sense to keep individual 
records of all the expenditures at such governmental institu- 
tions, distributing it properly so as to enable Congress to deter- 
mine whether efficient results are being obtained from the ex- 
penditure. It has been well said that we need business in gov- 
ernment, and there is nothing better than the motto “Do it 
now.” 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In entire good faith I want to ask if the 
geutleman has any idea as to what the cost will be in dividing 
the accounting up as fine as that would be, and keeping a card 
of cost for every beneficiary? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I am sure the cost would not 
be prohibitive. The clerks are there, the money is being spent. 
Surely it would be possible to distribute the cost on an indi- 
vidual basis. In a business college in my district there are 
50 different boys taking courses. There is nothing to show 
the individuals taking that course and its cost. It ought to 
be a simple matter to distribute it among the trainees, showing 
one-fiftieth was received by each individual. I am sure the 
benefit of this provision would be far greater than the cost. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the Nation owes a debt of honor to every dis- 
abled soldier capable of rehabilitation to so train and reeducate 
him that he may resume a self-supporting station in society. 

That debt of honor must be paid. There have been blunders, 
red tape, and inefficiency in the past. These must be remedied 
and prevented for the future. 

This measure, consolidating the work of compensation, hos- 
pitalization, and vocational training under one veterans’ bureau 
is necessary. It is the first step in banishing the maze of red 
tape and ignorance and neglect which has marred the record 
of America. 

Then the new veterans’ bureau must understand that the 
Nation will not tolerate incompetency and neglect in dealing 
with the needs of those who paid in health and strength for 
the cause of America in the World War. The men who cashed 
in the vigor of their manhood on the fighting front are not 
objects of charity; they have earned everything that a grateful 
land may do for them. Not one of them must be left neg- 
lected—a penniless, jobless cripple. If one such be found in 
all America after this measure has gone into operation, his 
condition will be a black scar across the face of the Republic. 
Congress has provided the money and set up the machinery. 
Let the veterans’ bureau efficiently and thoroughly do its sacred 
part in redeeming the Nation’s promises to its disabled veterans. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The questicn was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. &, All sums heretofore and hereafter appropriated for carrying 
out the provisions of the war risk insurance act and amendments 
thereto, and to carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment 
of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, 
and amendments thereto, shall, where unexpended, be made available 
for the veterans’ bureau, and may be expended in such manner as the 
director deems necessary in carrying out the purposes of this act, with 
the restrictions heretofore imposed as to number of personnel that 
may be employed at stated salaries. 7 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BRENNAN: Page 6, at the end of line 17. strike 
out the period and insert a comma and the following language: “ and 
with the further restriction that no part of said sums heretofore appro- 
priated fer medical or hospital services shall be used for the payment 
of commutation of quarters, subsistence, and laundry or quarters, heat, 
and light, and longevity to any employees other than the commissioned 
medical officers provided for by statute, except at such United States 
Public Health Service hospitals at which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it would be impracticable or uneconomical 
or not conducive to the proper treatment of patients for whose welfare 


and care the director is herein made responsible to furnish quarters 
and subsistence in kind.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the amendment offered by the gentleman is not 


germane to the section nor, I think, germane to the bill. I 
reserve the point of order, 
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Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, one of the chief purposes of 
this bill is to improve the present inadequate hospital facilities 
for the war veterans. If this amendment or some provision 
similar’ to it is not adopted it is a rather startling fact that, 
despite the avowed purposes of this legislation, the hospital 
facilities of the Public Health Service will become on July 1 
of ‘this year less adequate and serviceable than they are to-day. 
On that date it will become illegal to pay nurses, reconstruction 
aids, and other employees of the Public Health Service com- 
mutation of quarters and subsistence. As a result, in some of 
the hospitals, in order to accommodate the aids and other em- 
ployees under a Government roof, it will become necessary 
actually to reduce the number of beds now being occupied by 
wounded and disabled veterans and convert them for the use of 
the hospital employees. When the service men and their organi- 
zations are begging for additional beds and when we are ap- 
propriating millions for the construction of new hospitals, it is 
unthinkable that we should permit a subtraction from existing 
facilities. 

In the last sundry civil appropriation act a provision, which 
becomes operative July 1, was inserted in the Senate which 
absolutely prohibits the payment of commutation to nurses or 
aids in the Public Health Service hospitals under any circum- 
stances, 

It was claimed that there had been some abuses, but instead 
of restricting the right to pay commutation only to appropriate 
cases, the Senate provision entirely denies that right. The 
Public Health Service will be confronted with the preplexing 
situation of not having suitable quarters within which to house 
its employees and, at the same time, will be deprived of au- 
thority to pay them for quarters in which to live outside. I 
am informed that it is impossible in almost every city for the 
Health Service to rent quarters for any reasonable amount. 
Where quarters are available at all, it would cost two or three 
times as much to maintain them as is now expended for com- 
mutation. The quarters offered, in almost every instance, are 
unsuitable. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I received some communica- 
tions upon this subject which indicated an unwillingness on 
the part of these nurses and reconstruction aids to live in the 
quarters provided for them by the Government. They seem to 
think that the Government ought to furnish them quarters 
along other nurses, and if they did not like that, then that the 
Government should furnish them with a private home some- 
where, 

Mr. BRENNAN. The purpose of this amendment is to permit 
the reconstruction aids and other employees to live outside 
only where the Government is unable to furnish them with 
adequate and decent quarters. At the present time the greater 
number of nurses are living in Government buildings. 

A smaller number, whom the service is unable to accommo- 
date, are living outside. Those nurses now living inside will 
not be forced outside by the provisions of this amendment, but 
the amendment merely seeks to take care of those for whom 
there is not room on the inside. It is so modified and limited 
as to permit the payment of commutation only at such United 
States Public Health Service hospitals at which, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury, it would be impracticable 
or unecononiical or not cinducive to the proper treatment of 
patients to furnish quarters and subsistence in kind. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So that the gentleman does not 
believe that where the Government has quarters the nurses and 
aids should be permitted to live elsewhere and get commutation. 

Mr. BRENNAN. No; my amendment merely takes care of 
hospitals where there are no available quarters. It aims to 
prevent a grave crisis in those hospitals. A reconstruction aid 
from Detroit called my attention to the situation which exists 
in the marine hospital there. They are unable to rent proper 
quarters anywhere near the hospital. They have been offered 
one dilapidated house with 11 rooms and one bath. They are 
actually considering using it to quarter nine women aids, an 
assistant administrative officer, his wife, and seven children. 
The probable result is that these aids, who are rendering 
invaluable service to the disabled veterans, will be forced out 
of the service. 

Mr. KINDRED rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. KINDRED. 

Mr. BRENNAN, Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Because of the facis that the gentleman has 
so admirably stated, is it not true that the Public Health Service 
is, even under present conditions, seriously handicapped in se- 
curing the necessary nurses and employees needed for the 
work, and if the relief is not granted, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, will this handicap not seriously in- 
crease? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I am informed by responsible ofliciais of 
the Public Health Service that this provision, unless modified, 
is one of the mest serious blows that bas been struck at the 
Public Health Service since its creation. I was surprised, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


when this matter was brought to my attention by an individual | 


nurse, to go down to Building C and find that the Public Health 
officials have made a complete survey upon the subject; that 
they had compiled data which showed that in the case of most 
of the 72 hospitals throughout the country they are unable to 
provide sufficient quarters, and that it was going to cost the 
Government several times in excess of the amount now being 
paid to take care of the nurses, and that then they would be 
taken care of in a way to greatly decrease their efficiency. I 
sincerely hope that the gentleman from Indiana will withdraw 
the point of order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The point of order is that the 
amendment is not germane to the section. This section turns 
over the appropriation made for carrying out the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance act and earrying out the act to provide 
for vocational rehabilitation. If we had not had the provision 
in lines 16 and 17, I think they would have been carried in the 
legislation, anyway. Line 16 merely provides that the restric- 
tions heretofore imposed as to the number of the personnel that 
may be employed at stated salaries shall remain in force. In 
other words, we turn over the appropriations to this new 
bureau with the restrictions already provided by law. We make 
no new restrictions whatever. This proposed amendment adds 
a restriction to the original bill, whereas the legislation in sec- 
tion 6 adds no restriction whatever. The original section 
merely provides that the restrictions already there shall remain. 
We express our desire to leave the restrictions as they are. The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman adds a new restriction 
not only not in connection with the personnel but it deals with 
three or four other matters. It is the same proposition exactly 
as if we had brought in legislation without any restriction 
whatever and then the gentleman had endeavored to tack on a 
restriction. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, the argument made by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS], I believe, is answered 
best by referring him to the last sundry civil bill. On page 8 
of the bill, which I shall present to the Chairman in a moment, 
under the heading of the “ Bureau of War Risk Insurance,” 
provision is made for an appropriation of $33,000,000 for the 
beneficiaries of the war-risk insurance for use in connection 
with hospital and medical services. Section 8 of the bill be- 
fore us begins by referring to “all sums heretofore and here- 
after appropriated for carrying out the provisions of the war 
risk insurance act.” The most recent appropriation for ful- 
filling the purposes of the war risk insurance act is contained 
on page 8 of the sundry civil bill, and the restriction, which 
the gentleman mistakenly says I seek to add to this bill, is 
found on that same page 8 and applies to the expenditure of 
the money therein appropriated. On page 8 of the sundry civil 
bill we find the following language: 

For medical, surgical, and hospital services, medical examinations, 
funeral expenses, etc., for beneficiaries of the war-risk insurance, in- 
cluding costs and other expenses incident to proceedings heretofore or 
hereafter taken for commitment of mentally incompetent persons to 
hospitals for the care and treatment of insane, $33,000,000: Provided, 


That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall be used for the 
payment of commutation of quarters, subsistence, etc. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, my amendment reenacts the restriction 
contained in this proviso, and I have merely added to the re- 
striction a qualification which would prevent its application 
in such particular cases as the Secretary of the Treasury 
deems it should not apply. In ether words, I am not adding 
a restriction which does not exist in the present iaw, but I am 
simply repeating that restriction and then modifying it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman’s amendment is 
an exact copy of the restriction that is already in the other 
appropriation? 

Mr. BRENNAN. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point 


It copies it and then modifies it. 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
tion? 

Mr. BRENNAN. ‘The provision inserted in the sundry civil 
bill absolutely prohibits the payment of commutation under 
any circumstances. This amendment starts out by prohibiting 
it and then says that, in such cases as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may deem advisable, the restriction shall be removed. 
In other words, it medifies the abselute prohibition. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Then the effect of the gentle- 
man’s amendment is to release some restriction that is already 
in an appropriation? 

Mr. BRENNAN. That is all. I am not trying to wipe out 
the entire restriction, but merely aim to modify it in certain 
cases where otherwise a serious emergency would arise threat- 
ening the proper conduct of the hospitals, the accommodation 
of the nurses, and the treatment and care of the patients. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana a question. Is it the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana and the gentlemen of the committee that the 
provision of section 6, transferring this appropriation, carries 
with the appropriation the restrictions carried in the original 
appropriation act? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Does it take away some restric- 


Yes; I think it dees. 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Except the personnel. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman from Indiana will permit, 
in reference to the restriction heretofore imposed upon the 
number of personnel that may be employed at stated salaries, 
I think we might assume that is the only restriction that is 
carried in the proviso that this applied to, otherwise it would 
not be necessary to mention any restriction at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Kentucky is cor- 
rect, the purpose of the gentleman from Michigan is accom- 
plished anyway, because this provision of section 8 has the 
effect of repealing the provision which he seeks to amend, but 
if it is a repeal it is carried through that provision of section 8, 
and the Chair thinks any germane amendment may be offered 
to it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indigna. Mr. Chairman, I think I in- 
adverientiy stated the effect of the amendment. It does quote 
in substance a restriction that was contained in the appropria- 
tion bill, but it seems in addition to carrying the restrictien it 
removes the restriction in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In other words, the restriction carried in the appro- 
priation bill was an absolute limitation, and the gentleman’s 
proposed amendment would make it a qualified restriction, so 
that part what I said in reference to the point of order would 
not be in point. Of course, the question now before the Chair 
is this: We bring in a bill that provides that a certain absolute 
restriction shall follow this fund. Now, if this is exclusive 
and impliedly legislates the other restriction off the appropria- 
tion bill, then the gentleman’s amendment would probably be 
in order. On the other hand, if it is not exclusive and is merely 
surplusage in effect and all the restrictions are carried, I think 
it would not be in order. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman. the 
restrictions are carried notwithstanding the specific provision 
that they should have certain restrictions, and I think lines 
16 and 17 are merely legislative surplusage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that the effect of section 8, now under consideration, 
is to transfer the appropriations made under the various appro- 
priation acts for the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the 
Bureau of Vocational Training to the new agency created by 
this act subject to the restrictions which were carried in the 
original act; and that the effect of section 8, for the purpose 
of consideration here, is to bring these appropriations with the 
restrictions upon them into the forum of the House, subject 
to amendment by any germane provision. The Chair there- 
fore thinks the amendment the gentleman from Michigan has 
offered is an amendment which is germane to the restriction 
which section 8 brings into the forum of the House, and there- 
fore the Chair overrules the point of order. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BRENNAN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Diwsion, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Swezer] 
a question. This section specifically transfers the appropria- 
tions that have hitherto been made in favor of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau and also in faver of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Hducation. Is the omission of a transfer of appro- 
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priation made for the Public Health Service an intentional 
omission ? 

Mr. SWEET. It is, because all matters of hospitalization, 
in the first instance, under the war risk insurance act, went to 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. And whenever the Public 
Health Service rendered any service for the bureau the money 
was allotted to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has there been no specific appropriation made 
by Congress for the benefit of the Public Health Service that 
will ultimately be utilized for the veterans’ bureau? 

Mr. SWEET. Not for hospitalization or anything of that 
kind. 

Mr. ROGERS. Take, for example, a question involving the 
examination of applicants for compensation, or a question 
involving the admission to hospitals. Have there not been 
appropriations in the past to the Public Health Service for 
those purposes? 

Mr. SWEET. The appropriations to which the Public Health 
Service is entitled by reason of the war-risk insurance were 
made, in the first instance, to the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. In other words, we appropriated at one time $48,000,000 
and at another time $36,000,000, and when there was anything 
in connection with hospitals for any service being rendered by 
the Public Health Service that money was allotted to the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Mr. ROGERS. Was not that a rather recent change in sys- 
tem? Within the last year I am familiar with the method of 
appropriating, but I thought until, say, 12 months ago, the 
practice was to appropriate directly for the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. SWEET. It is for certain matters pertaining to the 
Public Health Service. That is true. But whenever it per- 
tained to matters in which the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
was interested, it was made to the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, and that was allotted to the Public Health for the service 
rendered the bureau. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman is perfectly satisfied that no 
further language is needed, I am certainly satisfied; but I am 
afraid there may have been passed appropriations that would 
be tied up by the method of transfer described in this section. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
to the Public Health Service, would that now be earried under 
section 8, inasmuch as that section provides that sums hereto- 
fore or hereafter appropriated for carrying out the provisions 
of the war insurance act 

Mr. ROGERS. The functions of the Public Health Service 
are exercised under a separate act of Congress. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But any money that was appropriated 
to the Public Health Service for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the war risk insurance act under this section 8 
would be transferred to the veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. ROGERS. That would be true, if, as the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Sweet] suggests, it was appropriated to the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau and was allotted. I am not sure it 
would be so under all circumstances. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman rises in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, when section 6 was 
under consideration I tried to get recognition; but the Chair- 
man evidently did not see me or else did not find it consistent 
to recognize me for the purpose of bringing to your attention a 
letter dated June 8, 1921, written by Mr. J. Byron Nickerson, 
department commander of the American Legion, of Wheeling, 
for the State of West Virginia, and I now ask the Clerk to read 
the letter within my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 











WHEELING, W. VA., June 8, 1921. 
Hon, WELLS GOODYKOONTz, 
‘House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Sweet bill, H. R. 3, will brin 
the long-suffering disabled veterans only if principle involved in section 
6 as originally drawn is carriedout. If passed with section 6 as amended 
by committees, 2-year fight for the disabled ex-service men will have 
been in vain. On behalf of the American Legion of West Virginia I 
urge you to support the Sweet bill with section 6 as originally drawn. 

With sincere good wishes, I am, 

Faithfully, yours, 


relief to 


J.°Byron NICKERSON, 
Department Commander, 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The original House bill No. 3 con- 
tained the section No. 6 as the legion desired it to be passed or 
enacted into law. It provided for 14 regional reserve officers 
and such subofficers as the director might deem necessary. 
Now, I have some doubt as tq the wisdom of that provision, 
but I believe in the consolidation of the different agencies of 
the Government that undertake to deal with soldiers’ affairs, 
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and I believe that the disintegration of the units that are now 
doing the proper work—and I particularly refer to the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau—and the dividing up of that work with 
14 different departments is going to give us two years more of 
delay. The departments having in charge this work have just 
now begun to work smoothly. The wheels of the machinery are 
revolving, and they seem to be lubricated. By the measure 
before us it is proposed to create new machinery, and it is 
going to take two years or more to organize the department and 
to bring it into proper relation one part with the other. If you 
are not going to please the soldier, if you are not going to grant 
what he wants done, then you had best not pass any bill at 
all. What I desire to say is this: That when the time comes 
we should either adopt the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. Layton] or else the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp], for either 
one of those amendments would be in harmony with the views 
of the members of the American Legion. In other words, they 
have asked for bread and this bill in its present form gives 
them a stone. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, with the establishment 
of 14 independent regional boards it necessarily follows that 
there will be 14 different standards of compensation? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. You are right, And as it is now the 
soldiers have 435 agents, all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who, with their secretaries, find it a pleasure to 
look after their interests, but if regional departments are 
formed, scattered all over the country, then they will be beyond 
our reach and jurisdiction. 

I believe the main object of the bill—the consolidation of all 
soldiers’ Government activities into one bureau, called in the 
bill the veterans’ bureau, to be desirable and that the principle 
of the bill is therefore sound. 

But is is true, nevertheless, that 14 agents scattered over the 
country without a large number of subagents would only delay 
action on soldiers’ claims. Speed is the essence of the proposi- 
tion the soldiers are advancing. They have given the subject 
much thought. They believe that section 6 as originally written 
will bring them relief, and so I propose to stand by them to 
the end. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I make the same re- 
quest. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and amendments thereto terminate in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WINSLOW] consent that I offer an amendment and have one 
minute in which to discuss it? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WatsH). The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate terminates in 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, while I am in favor of 
any legislation that will tend to assist in taking care of those 
soldiers of the war who are disabled, I am hoping to see legis- 
lation put into this bill which will enforce the legislation already 
on the books to take care of them. 

There is very material legislation that is now being absolutely 
ignored, and legislation which the parties charged with the ad- 
ministration of certain departments say they propose to ignore, 
in so far as the soldier is concerned. The act of July 11, 1919, 
provides— 
that hereafter in making appointments to clerical and other positions 
in the executive branch of the Government, in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere, preference shall be given to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to wives of injured soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who themselves are not qualified, but whose wives are qualified 
to hold such positions. 

The Civil Service Commission has laid down the rule that 
when a soldier stands an examination, if he makes 65 he is put 
at the head of the list for certification. 

Now, the recent order of the President as to the appointment 
of postmasters provides that they will take one out of the three 
highest. Now, I am concerned about that, because two post- 
masters in my district to-day are merely temporary post- 
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masters, acting postmasters. They were soldiers. They won 
their appointments in the examination before the Civil Service 
Commission. They were appointed, but failed of confirmation, 
and when I go to the Post Office Department I am informed 
that they have got to stand another examination; and, if they 
get on the list of the three highest, the Post Office Department 
declines to say that it will appoint a soldier, but says, “ We 
propose to select the postmaster out of the three highest, re- 
gardless of whether he is a soldier or not.” 

Here is a proposition from which you can not escape. You 
have a law. It is an executive appointment, and when the cer- 
tification is made of the three highest, if one of them is a sol- 
dier, if you propose to leave it to that law, then you have got 
to appoint him, regardless of whether you want him or not, 
and if you do not propose to enforce this law, then what law 
do you propose to live by? 

I hope to see something put into this bill, and will offer an 
amendment presently that will require them to appoint a soldier 
wherever he is eligible, where the soldier is certified, and you 
shall not be allowed to play politics by going down and taking 
some ward politician or Republican neighborhood rooter and ap- 
pointing him and leaving the soldier off. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. ° 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment that I wish to offer, on page 6, line 17, to strike out “ per- 
sonnel” and insert “ persons.” 

_The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cooprr of Wisconsin: Page 6, line 17 
strike out the word “ personnel” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ persons.” 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, “ personnel,” as 
I understand it, includes the whole body of the persons. Then 
literally this would be the whole number of persons employed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 3, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. The director, subject to the general directions of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, shall be responsible for the proper examina- 
tion, medical care, treatment, hospitalization, dispensary, and conva- 
lescent care, necessary and reasonable after care, welfare of, nursing, 
vocational training, and such other services as may be necessary in 
the carrying out of the provisions of this act, and for that purpose is 
hereby authorized to utilize the now existing or future facilities of 
the United States Public Health Service, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Interior Department, the National Homes for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and such other governmental facilities as 
may be made available for the purposes set forth in this act; and such 
governmental agencies are hereby authorized and directed to furnish 
such facilities, including oa equipment, medical, surgical, and 
hospital services and supplies as the director may deem necessary and 
advisable in carrying out the provisions of this act, in addition to such 
governmental facilities as are hereby made available. 

In order to standardize the character of examination, medical care, 
treatment, hospitalization, dispensary, and convalescent care, nursing, 
vocational training, and such other services as may be necessary for 
beneficiaries under this act, the director shall maintain an inspection 
service, with authority to examine all facilities and services utilized 
in carrying out the purpose of this act, and for this purpose may 
utilize such other Government or private agencies as may be deemed 
practicable and necessary. 

When, in the opinion of the director, the facilities and services 
utilized for the hospitalization, medical care, and treatment for bene- 
ficiaries under this act are unsatisfactory, the director shall make 
arrangements for the further hospitalization, care, and treatment of 
these beneficiaries by other means. 

In the event that there is not sufficient Government hospital and 
other facilities for the proper medical care and treatment of bene- 
ficiaries under this act, and it is deemed necessary and advisable to 
secure additional Government facilities, the director shall make such 
recommendaticn to the Secretary of the Treasury as in his opinion is 
deemed mocemnary and advisable for the further improvement or ex- 
tension of existing governmental facilities, or for the acquiring, in- 
cluding construction, of additional facilities; such new property and 
structures as may be recommended shall become per of the permanent 
equipment of some one of the now existing agencies of the Government, 
including the War Department, Navy Department, Interior Department, 
Treasury Department, the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, in such a way as would best serve the present emergency, 
taking into consideration the future services to be rendered the veterans 
of the World War, including the beneficiaries under this act. 

In the event Government hospital facilities and other facilities are 
not thus available or are not sufficient, the director may contract with 
State, municipal, or private hospitals for such medical, surgical, and 
hospital services and supplies as may be required, and such contracts 
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may be made for a period of not exceeding 10 years and may be for 
the use of a ward or other hospital unit or on such other basis as may 
be in the best interest of the beneficiaries under this act. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read.as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HILL: Page 7, line 11, insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That in the treatment of disabled, sick, or otherwise 
incapacitated ex-service men and men now in the service, no exist- 
ing laws or regulations shall be construed to take from the physi- 
cians of the United States Public Health Service the officers of the 
Army Medical Corps, the medical officers of the Navy, and other physi- 
cians operating under this act the right to prescribe in such amounts 
and at such times as they deem in their discretion necessary, and 
purely for medicinal purposes, beer, wines, and spirituous liquors.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order against the amendment. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very essential perfecting amendment 
to this bill, and I feel sure that, when fully understood, this 
committee will vote unanimously for it, because I am sure that 
no member of this committee will desire to have it said that 
he was against an Army doctor prescribing any medicine for a 
sick soldier that the Army doctor saw fit to prescribe. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman from Maryland 
is not confining himself to the point of order. He is discussing 
the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. I am coming to that. But the merits are so ob- 
vious that they need no further discussion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is too serious a subject upon which to make such a 
ridiculous amendment. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HILL. The only ridiculous proposition is that of the 
gentleman who just spoke. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, this is not a frivolous proposition, but a serious 
one. Section 9 of this bill provides— 


The director, subject to the general directions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall be responsible for the proper examination, medical 
care, treatment, hospitalization, dispensary, and convalescent care, 
necessary and reasonable after care, welfare of, nursing, vocational 
training, and such other services as may be necessary in the carrying 
out of the provisions of this act. 

In other words, under the first part of this section 9 it lies 
entirely within the province of the director of the veterans’ bu- 
reau to make such dietetic rules as he desires to make, any 
rules that he deems necessary; and this amendment is simply 
offered here in the interest of preventing that onspreading wave 
of fanaticism that seems to have swept over this country. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the point of order is not being discussed by the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would admonish the gentleman 
from Maryland on this occasion to discuss the point of order. 

Mr. HILL. My contention, Mr. Chairman, is that this amend- 
ment is intended to prevent the director of the veterans’ bureau 
from interfering with the proper treatment of a soldier under 
the orders of the doctors of the Medical Corps. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
SANDERS] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman provides— 

That no existing laws or regulations shall be construed to take 
from the physicians of the United States Public Health Service, the 
officers of the Army Medical Corps, the medical officers of the Army, 
and other physicians operating under this act, the right to prescribe 
in such amounts and at such times as they deem in their discretion 
necessary, and purely for medicinal purposes, beer, wines, and 
spiritous liquors. 

Of course, that deals with all laws and is not limited to this 
law. If it was a limitation upon the effect of this law, it 
might be in order, but it is clearly not in order when it under- 
takes to limit the effect of all existing laws relating to intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that the amendment as offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland is in conflict with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States as contained in the eight- 
eenth amendment. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman will yield, this is not for bev- 
erage purposes but for medicinal purposes. The eighteenth 
amendment does not touch medicinal purposes, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to turn around, as the gen- 
tleman from Maryland did, and address our colleague or the 
country up in the gallery. I am going to address only the 
Chair on a point of order. The eighteenth amendment controls 
the action of a physician with respect to his right to prescribe 
intoxicating liquors. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland would let a physician go beyond the Volstead 
Act, passed to enforce the Constitution, and would permit him 
to use his individual discretion as to when, how much, and to 
whom he could prescribe. I submit that the amendment is 
clearly out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WaArtsH). The gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. SANDERS] makes a point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ht]. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Maryland is in the form 
of a proviso, the substance of which is that physicians of the 
Public Health Service, officers of the Army Medical Corps, and 
the medical officers of the Government and other physicians 
operating under the act shall have the right to prescribe, at 
such times as they deem necessary, and purely for medicinal 
purposes, beer, wine, and spirituous liquors. That amendment 
is offered at line 11, page 7, to section 9 of the bill. 

In the judgment of the Chair the amendment in the form of 
a proviso is not germane to the provisions of the section to 
which it is offered, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to read the provisions on page 7, commencing 
with line 21, down to and including the end of line 2, on page 8, 
und to ask the chairman of the committee just what that means 
and what is the purpose of it. It reads as follows: 

When, in the opinion of the director, the facilities and services util- 
ized for the hospitalization, medical care, and treatment for benefi- 
ciaries under this act are unsatisfactory, ‘the director shall make ar- 
rangements for the further hospitalization, care, and treatment of these 
beneficiaries by other means. 

What does the committee intend by that language? 

Mr. SWEET. Under the provisions of section 9 the veterans’ 
bureau has full charge of the assignment of the beneficiaries 
of the veterans’ bureau te the Public Health Service hospitals 
or to private hospitals, as the case may be, for the purpose of 
giving them hospitalization. Now, after having assigned a pa- 
tient to a hospital and the patient is not receiving treatment and 
eare to which he is entitled, then in that event the new bureau 
can send that patient to any other hospital, or provide other 
hospital facilities for him. 

Mr. RAKER. Right in that connection, I did not realize 
that that was what the committee meant. It brings up the 
question I wanted to propound to the committee. Does the pa- 
iient have the determination of the question whether he is 
receiving sufficient care and treatment, or do the director and 
the doctors in attendance determine that? 

Mr. SWEET. Of course, the care that the patient receives 
is determined by the director of the veterans’ bureau. 

Mr. RAKER. I have been advised—I will not vouch for it— 
that men have had as many as 15 changes of hospital; that a 
man has gone to a hospital, stayed there a few days, has done 
as he pleased, violated all the rules, left of his own volition, 
and gone to one hospital after another, as many as fifteen times. 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman from California 
that I have heard like statements. 

Mr. RAKER. I think this is important, and the committee 
ought to know about it. Is there any provision in this bill 
whereby the Government, or the hospital authorities, or the 
director of the veterans’ bureau have any real authority to 
administer the law and to protect the public and to protect a 
young man who is desirous of moving from place to place at 
his own volition? s 

Mr. SWEET. I call the gentleman’s attention to section 11, 
which will be reached in a few moments, which reads: 

The director is 
s may be <¢ 
of person 
or instit 
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s hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations 
ed nece ‘y, in order to promote good conduct on the 
who are receiving care or treatment in hospitals, homes, 
utions as patients or beneficiaries of said bureau during their 
stay in such hospitals, homes, institutions, or training centers. 


Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman believe that provision will 
cure the present unsatisfactory conditions? 
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Mr. SWEET. It will have a tendency to cure such wunsatis- 
factory condition. 

Mr. RAKER. I think every ex-service man is interested in 
this. 


We ought not to allow the service to be broken down by a 
few or a number of men who desire to use their own volition to 
go wherever they want to as against the hospital rules and: reg- 
ulations. 
Mr. SWERT. 
Mr. RAKER., 


That is true. 
Is there any means of curbing that? 
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pitals. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman believe that the provisions 
of section 11 are sufficient to cure the present unsatisfactory 
conditions? 

Mr. SWEET. 
done. 

Mr. RAKER. On the statement of the gentleman I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
closed in 12 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the work of this committee ordinarily is very satisfactory. I 
think that this product of their genius is very disappointing to 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman refers to section 6? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; I especially refer to section 6. 
Anyone who gives section 6 even a casual reading will say that 
it is not properly framed, not properly drawn, is loosely and 
carelessly drawn, and drawn, in my judgment, without a proper 
knowledge of the facts. I am convinced, and so are men who 
have studied and are familiar with the situation, that the 
majority of the members of this committee when they framed 
section 6 had no sufficient knowledge of what was actually be- 
ing done for the ex-service men under the existing organization. 
I have talked with members of the committee that did not 
know that the Public Health Department had men stationed at 
all the substations over the country to examine these boys. I 
talked with members of the committee that did not know how 
many substations they had in the country, and yet they framed 
this bill, saying you should not have over 50. They did not 
know what was being done under existing law. 

When the clouds broke in the New York newspapers, raising 
old Cain and demanding an investigation of the Voeational 
Board, we made an investigation into the terrible conditions 
that prevailed among the soldiers all over the country who 
could not get any help. The decision was that the bureau needed 
decentralization; that it was necessary to bring the helpful 
activities closer to the boys, and so they went out and estab- 
lished 148 stations where they could bring the boy in, or where 
the boy could go himself and get in touch with those who were 
authorized to help him. The substation was never given au- 
thority to pass on his case finally. But after a little while we 
found that the boys could get relief in this way, and they ceased 
their criticism of Congress. Now, here you want to go back to 
where you were, as far as going out and reaching the boys are 
concerned. You are saying that we will centralize again, so that 
the boys will be wandering over the country asking where they 
can get relief or get a job which the Government has trained 
them for. 

This is a different proposition than the pension substations 
system to which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] spoke 
about the other day. That referred only to pensions and the 
distribution of pensions. This is a proposition of giving men 
rehabilitation training and hospitalization and other relief. It 
is a question of restoring them to health and giving them help 
which Civil War veterans never received. We did not have 
these things after the Civil War; we did not give veterans of 
the Civil War that kind of treatment. I can not understand 
how you can talk about wanting to help the veterans and yet 
cut the existing necessary machinery down, and thus destroy a 
helpful organization for the soldiers’ relief. Some say that we 
want these little places in the States for plunder purposes. 
Why, God bless you, these are little, small jobs, with small 
salaries. No high salaries are paid. It is a place where the 

boy can go and get help to make out his papers, and get all 
necessary information and assistance. We have 8 of these 
offices in Indiana, 9 in Texas, G in Ohio, 5 in Michigan, 4 in 
Minnesota, 4 in Oklahoma, 5 in Illinois, and a similar number 
in other States. I tell you, gentlemen, that the clouds will 
break again, because the boys can not find the places to get 
relief if you abandon these suboffices. The records of almost 
100 suboflices now operating will be dumped into regional offices 
upon the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. May I ask when the gentleman first: discov- 
ered the ignorance of the committee? 

Mr. BLAND of-Indiana. This is a glaring example of it. 
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Mr. WINSLOW. I asked the gentleman the time when he 
began to discover the ignorance of the committee. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I have been noticing it for quite a 
while. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With the superior information in the gen- 
tleman’s mind, did he ever appear before the subcommittee or 
the committee at any time to give the committee the benefit of 
his information? 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that I 
am not in close enough relation with the committee to know 
when it meets, I have never been invited before the committee, 
but I have talked with the chairman of the subcommittee and 
the author of this bill, and I do not believe he is in favor of sec- 
tion 6 as it stands. I do not mean that the gentleman told me 
that, but I do not believe the man is for it, because I think he 
thinks too much of the soldiers to be for it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Indiana yield to me to ask a question of the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it not a fact that the late Col. Gal- 
braith, chairman of the American Legion, national commander, 
appeared before the committee and made certain recommenda- 
tions which were not adopted? 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is very true; yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. And he told me that he was against 
the “50” provision in section 6, and you know it, and you know 
that the people who are enforcing this law, the members of the 
Vocational Board and the director and the Public Health 
Department, and everyone who has anything to do now in an 
official way with taking care of these soldiers, is against the 50 
provision of section 6. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No. I do not know any such thing. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Well, you ought to know it. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words for the purpose of supplementing the remarks of the 
gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not in order. Unless the gentleman in- 
tends to confine his remarks to the section under discussion, I 
shall object. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and, if I may, I should like to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill a question. In answer to questions the other 
day, on an earlier section, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Sweet] explained that the actual management of the hospitals 
under this bill would be in all respects, as at present, in the 
hands of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; after the patient has been put there. 

Mr. ROGERS. After the patient has been examined and as- 
signed to the hospital? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. With that thought in mind, I wondered how 
fair and how practicable it was to provide in this section that 
the director of the veterans’ bureau shall be responsible, among 
other things, for the medical care, treatment, hospitalization, 
welfare, and nursing, and so on, of these patients. In other 
words, it would seem to me that the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, who has sole responsibility and authority 
under the previous section, would find it rather awkward if he 
were told that the director of the veterans’ bureau also had the 
responsibility. 

Mr. SWEET. And the gentleman would get into the same 
difficulty that we are in now. The patient is under the care 
and treatment, in the first instance, of the veterans’ bureau, 
and the responsibility of furnishing that care is upon the 
bureau. When the patient goes to the Public Health Service I 
may say that that in a sense is in the nature of a contract. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman from Iowa think it is 
fair, when the Director of the War Risk Bureau assigns a War 
Risk patient to a hospital under the direct charge and control 
of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, that the 
director should be held responsible by law for the medical care 
and treatment, hospitalization, welfare, nursing of that pa- 
tient? 

Mr. SWEET. Why, certainly; because we must locate the 
responsibility, and then it must be remembered that in this 
veterans’ bureau there will be a medical division, Of course, 
we do not furnish the hospitalization immediately to the patient 
in the veterans’ bureau, but the responsibility for looking after 
him and seeing that he gets it is upon the new bureau. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is it the thought of the gentleman that the 
Surgeon General and the director of the veterans’ bureau are 
both responsible? 
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Mr. SWEET. In a way they are, but as far as the service 
to be rendered and the responsibility for it is concerned, that 
is upon the director of the new bureau. 

Mr. ROGERS. Can the director of the bureau issue a binding 
order to the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service in 
these matters? 3 

Mr. SWEET. I think he can. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that he ought to be able to do so; but 
I fear as the bill is drawn that you will have two men of co- 
ordinate responsibility, with neither able to enforce his mandate 
on the other. 

Mr. SWEET. I think the language is very plain in section 9 
that the responsibility for hospitalization and care and treat- 
ment and for furnishing these facilities is upon the director of 
the bureau. 

Mr. ROGERS. And the gentleman thinks that would carry 
with it the thought that the director could issue binding in- 
structions to the Public Health Surgeon General? 

Mr. SWEET. There is not any question about that. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I raised the same question at one 
time in the consideration of this matter in the committee. I 
think the language at the bottom of page 6 clearly gives that 
right. It makes the director responsible for all of it and it says 
that for that purpose he is authorized to utilize it. 

Mr. ROGERS. The power to “utilize the facilities” is not 
quite the same as the power to issue instructions to the Sur- 
geon General. 

Mr. BRIGGS. On page 7 of the same section we find this 
language about the middle of the page: 

And such governmental agencies are hereby authorized and directed 
to furnish such facilities, including personnel, equipment, medical, sur- 
gical, and hospital services and supplies as the director may deem 
necessary and advisable in carrying out the provisions of this act. in 
addition to such governmental facilities as are hereby made available. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am frank to say that if the understanding 
of the gentleman from Iowa is carried into effect I am per- 
fectly satisfied; but I do not want the poor fellow who is sent 
to the hospital to fall between the two stools of divided au- 
thority. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think there is a provision here which ex- 
pressly confers upon the director that absolute power which 
it is expected he should exercise to give the soldiers the treat- 
ment that they ought to have, and also places responsibility 
upon him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, on 
page 7, line 3, and on page 8, line 16, to strike out “s” in the 
word ‘“‘homes.” The official designation of this institution is 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Mr. SWEET. But there is more than one branch, and this 
was put in for the purpose—— 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand that, but Congress has given 
it the designation of “ Home,” with various branches. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. For the purpose of this act, the director is authorized to 
detail from time to time clerks or persons employed in the bureau, 
to make examinations into the merits of compensation and insurance 
claims, whether pending or adjudicated, as he may deem proper, and 
to aid in the preparation, presentation, or examination of such claims; 
and any such person so detailed shall have power to administer oaths, 
take afiidavits, and certify to the correctness of the papers and docu- 
ments pertaining to the administration of this act. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
which I ask to have reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEVENSON: Page 9, line 13, after the 
word “act,” strike out period and insert colon and add the following: 
“ Provided, That in appointing clerks to be detailed for such service, 
or for any other service under this bill, former soldiers who are eligible 
shall be preferred, in accordance with the act of July 11, 1919.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
point of order. — 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, following what I said just 
a moment ago, pursuant to the act of 1919 the Civil Service 
Commission put in force this rule: 

All competitors rated at 70 or more shall be eligible for appointment 
and their names shall be placed on the proper register according to 
their ratings, but the names of persons preferred under the urgent 
deficiency act of July 11, 1919, rated at 65 or more, shall be placed 
above all others. 

Now, that is the rule adopted to carry out the law of 1919. 
Until the recent order, the order of May 10, which changed the 
rule as to the selection of postmasters, an ex-soldier who got 
65 or more was put at the top, and under the rule they had to 
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take him, and under the preference law they had to take him. 
Under that presidential order of May 10 they can put him at 
the top. All right, but the selecting power can take the fellow 
who is at the bottom and leave him perched at the top, and 
when I called on the First Assistant Postmaster General about 
this and asked him if it was proposed to give the soldier a 
preference whenever he was on the certified list, he said he did 
not propose to do that; that they propesed to make their own 
selection, and if it appealed to him they would appoint the eli- 
gible soldier, and if it did not they would not. I called attention 
to this. He said that they did get their preference by reason 
of the fact that they are at the top of the list. Well, but I say 
if you put them at the top of the list and you reserve the right to 
take the fellow at the bottom, where does the preference come 
in? How can you repeal a law that way? It is pure camou- 
flage, that is all. Now, the other answer is this: The depart- 
ment shifted its ground to this position, and that is this, that 
the first, second, and third class postmasters are not under the 
classified civil service but are merely under the order of the 
‘President. I accept that proposition, but the act of 1919 says 
all appointments in executive offices—it does not say under the 
classified civil service or under any other service. You ean not 
get away from it. The order of May 10, if carried out as pro- 
posed by the Post Office Department, would close the door in 
the face of the ex-soldier who has been given preference by 
act of Congress, and this Congress when it is legislating for 
the benefit of the ex-soldier owes it to the ex-soldier to see that 
we do not propose to be hypocritical about it, and we either 
should make them carry out the law or repeal the law, one or 
the other, and this is one step, and we ought to make them live 
up to the law which we enacted. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that section 10 deals entirely with detailing clerks 
already in the service. It is a matter of where they shall be 
sent and what they shall do, while the gentleman’s amendment 
deals with the appointing of clerks and hence is not germane 
to this section. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the general purpose of 
this bill, as is written all over it, is to take care of the former 
soldier. The proposition is embraced here to detail certain 
clerks to do certain things. I have offered an amendment to 
provide that clerks who are so detailed shall be appointed under 
the terms of the soldier preference act, and if it is not gernrane 
to the purpose of the bill under this section, then we will let it 
go and we will see about it another time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair, in 
the first place, can not concern himself about the merits of this 
amendment. The Chair does not think that because this bill is 
in the interest of ex-service men that any amendment which 
might be proposed in the interest of ex-service men would there- 
fore be in order as an amendment to this bill. The particular 
section to which this amendment is offered deals solely with the 
detail of clerks already in the service and its provisions are 
limited to such details, while the amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carolina deals with original appointments to the 
service. The Chair thinks that an amendment dealing with 
original appointments to the service is not germane to a pro- 
vision which deals solely with details within the service, and 
therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments be closed in 10 minutes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Srarrorp having 


taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 


Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6300) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and prior fiseal years, and for other pur- 
poses, and had agreed to the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 76, 86, 89, 92, 95, 96, 
100, 105, 106, 118, 114, and 119, had disagreed to the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, had 
insisted upon said amendment, and had requested a further 
conference with the House, and had ordered that Mr. Waren, 
Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Grass be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

IT ask the attention of the committee to something that I 
failed to bring to their attention, because of my misunderstand- 
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ing of the motion of the chairman of the committee having the 
bill in charge. I refer to the closing lines of section 9: 

In. the event. Government hospital facilities and other facilities are 
not thus available or are not sufficient, the director may contract with 
State, municipal, or private hospitals for such medical, surgical, and 
hospital services: and supplies as may be required, and such contracts 
may be made for a period of not exceeding 10 years— 

That means that he can make 10-year contracts with private 
hospitals— 
for the use of a ward or other hospital unit or on such other pasis 
as may be in the best interests of the beneficiaries under this act. 

Private hospitals, some of them, are worthy institutions; but 
some of them, it is said, are not. They are by some managers 
treated chiefly as places of business in which to make money. 
And this provision granting the director power to make con- 
tracts for the “use of a ward or other hospital unit or on such 
other basis,” and so forth, would permit him to rent parts of 
private hospitals or entire private hospitals and to send helpless 
soldiers to them to be treated. Now under whose auspices are 
these sick soldiers to be treated in these private hospitals? 
The bill says nothing about that, but leaves it to the director to 
make any contract he may desire to make. He would have au- 
thority, should this provision become law, to turn the treat- 
ment over to the managers of these private institutions and 
their assistants on such terms as may be in the respective con- 
tracts. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman believe that any 
contract made with a private hospital would be on the condi- 
tion of extending proper care, and that the breach of that con- 
dition would vitiate the contract? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The bill does not say so. It 
makes no such requirement. There is no word about any con- 
dition—no attempt at precaution or safeguard. Hverything in 
the contracts is to be left to one man. This is supposed to be 
a Government of laws, not of men. And when you thus turn 
over to a director the power to rent private hospitals for 10 
years and send soldiers to them for treatment you are confer- 
ring such authority as, in my judgment, no man ought to have. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think that refers to the terms 
“use of a ward or other hospital unit or on such other basis.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The words “or on such other 
basis,” following, as they do, the words “a ward or other hos- 
pital unit,” would, under the ordinary rule of statutory construe- 
tion, include the whole hospital. That is the ordinary rule. 
You are referring to dimension when you say “ ward” or “ other 
hospital unit,” and also, of course, by construction, when you 
say “other basis.” And it all means that the director, in his 
discretion, can make contracts for the renting of private hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
to be conferred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Coorrr] has expired. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SwEET] is recognized in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] that the hospitalization question for 
disabled soldiers is one of the most important questions that 
confronts the country to-day. The question naturally arises 
whether or not we will embark upon a great hospital building 
program or whether we will meet the immediate situation. The 
hospitalization question is an immediate question. For instance, 
in the Langley bill we appropriate $18,600,000; $12,500,000 is 
for construction and $6,100,000 for the remodeling of hospitals. 
Now, it is estimated that it will take five or six years before 
these hospitals can be constructed and patients can be placed 
in them. And why? In the first place, it is a question of de- 
termining where they shall be located, of obtaining blue prints, 
and so forth, and then comes the question ef construction. It 
is estimated that in about five or six years we will reach the 
peak in hospitalization. The hospitalization question is a 
temporary one, and in the space of some 25 or 30 years it will 
practically be over. To be sure, it will be necessary to furnish 
care and treatment to the insane and to those who have tuber- 
culosis or other diseases, but the question of hospitalization will 
practically be over. At the present time there are about 
129,090 that have passed through hospitals. To-day there are 
some 25,400 in the hospitals. And it has been estimated that 
those desiring hospitalization are increasing at the rate of 
about 1,000 per month. Now then, in order to meet that situa- 
tion, in order that the director may meet it squarely, and that 
hospitalization may be immediately given to these men, ‘we have 
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given him authority, in the last paragraph of section 9 of the 
pill, whereby he can contract with hospitals; whereby he can 
contract with counties or municipalities to furnish hospitaliza- 
tion. The Members of the House will remember the difficulty 
we have had with the State of New York, where the treasurer 
could not sign a contract for a period longer than two years, 
And so I say to you that, instead of embarking upon a great 
hospital program and constructing buildings for that purpose, 
the thing for us to do as sane men, it seems to me, is to meet 
the proposition immediately [applause], and that is the reason 
why we have put section 9 in this bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
for a question? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There was a bill introduced 
some time ago, I believe, for .the construction of a hospital by 
the State of New York, to be leased for this purpose at 10 
per cent per annum for 10 years. Now, would it be any more 
expensive for the United States to build a hospital and own it 
than to pay for it and not own it? 

Mr. SWEET. The trouble with the gentleman’s position is 
this, that the hospitalization proposition is immediate, and in- 
stead of going on and building hospitals and taking five or six 
years in which te construct them, it is far better to go out and 
utilize buildings and facilities that now exist. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. You do not say buildings 
that now exist. That building was not yet erected and is not 
yet built, and still there was a tentative agreement that the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau was going to lease it at the rate of 10 
per cent per annum for 10 years. In other words, this. Govern- 
ment is. going to pay for it, and at the end of 10 years some- 
body else is going to own it. I see nothing in this bill to pre- 
vent that sert of thing occurring. If you limit that to buildings 
already constructed, so that they can be utilized at once, that 
will be a different proposition. 

Mr. SWEET. It is not necessary in the interest of the dis- 
abled soldiers to limit it. We should leave it to the sound dis- 
cretion of the director. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
case of the hospitals already constructed. 
ought to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand the limit of 
$18,000,000 has already been fixed, so that it is not available 
for construction. 

Mr. SWEET. It was just recently changed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein an edi- 
torial from the Baltimore American and one from the Baltimore 
Sun, a letter from Infantry Post, No. 71, American Legion, and 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous censent to insert in the Recorp editorials and letters as 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Are these liquor advertisements? 

Mr. HILL. No; they are not liquor advertisements. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they on the subject of liquors? 

Mr. HILL. They are om the subject of the right of the doc- 
tors to prescribe. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was on any other subject I would not 
object, but on this subject I shalb object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects. 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And I renew the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. The director is hereby authorized’ to make such rules and 
regulations as may be deemed necessary im order to promote good con- 
duct on the part of persons who are receiving care or treatment in hos- 
pitals, homes, or institutions as patients or beneficiaries of said bureau 
during their stay in such hospitals, homes, institutions, or training 
centers. Penalties for the breach of such rules and regulations may 
extend to a forfeiture by the offender of such portion of the compensa- 
tion payable to him, not exceeding three-fourths of the monthly install- 
ment per month for three months, for a breach committed while receiv- 
ing treatment in such hospital, home, institution, or training center as 
may be prescribed by such rules and regulations, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
strike out the section. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to bring te the at- 
tention of the committee a letter and a resolution adopted by 
a number of ex-service men, most of whom are patients in a 
large Government hospital in my State, objecting principally 
to the provisions of section 14 of the original bill, H. R. 3, 


Will the gentleman yield 


You have limited it in the 
I should think it 


The 


to strike out the 


The gentleman from Arizona moves to 
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which is now section 11 of this bill. They state that the en- 
forcement of military discipline in the Public Health Service 
hospitals is not necessary, because under existing conditiong 
there is now ample authority for all discipline needed to pro- 
mote good conduct. In their opinion the Public Health Service 
officials are seeking the authority, in the administration of 
this law, that an Army officer would have over soldiers under, 
his command. I would like to have some explanation from the 
gentléman from Iowa, who is in charge of,this legislation, as 
to why this particular section has been inserted in the bill. 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman from Arizona 
that this is a matter to which we gave very careful considera- 
tion. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Laporte; 
Col. Galbraith, the national commander of the American Legion ; 
and others came before us and said that there ought to be 
something of this kind placed in the law. In other words, at 
these hospitals it is necessary that there shall be discipline. 
A man, we will say, is receiving $80 a month as compensation. 
After receiving that amount of money, in some instances he 
would leave the hospital, go down town, perhaps get intoxicated, 
come back to the hespital, and do things that he would not do 
if he were not intoxicated. Now, then, in order that the 
hespital may render the most efficient service to the disabled 
men, it is necessary to have discipline. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is there absolutely no way of enforcing 
proper discipline now? 

Mr. SWEET. Oftentimes when the Public Health Service 
officials come to enforce discipline they say to them, “ You can 
leave the hospital.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is that all that can be done at the present 
time, to put the patient out of the hospital? 

Mr. SWEET. This hospitalization is furnished to them, and 
the Government has not any control of ex-service men unless 
they are in the Military Establishment, but im that case it is 
because they are in an Army ora Navy hospital. But the man 
who is receiving hospitalization ean leave that hospital any 
day if he wants to, or he can do almost anything that he has a 
mind to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the regulations to promote good con- 
duct in hospitals amount to what is practically military dis- 
cipline? 

Mr. SWEET. No. There is no such thought; and, besides 
that, it is placed in the hands of thé director, and the director 
will prescribe the rules and regulations for that discipline. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then it will net be absolutely in the power 
of the superintendent of each Public Health Service hospital 
to make his own rules and regulations? 

Mr. SWEET. No. “The director is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary 
in order to promote good conduct ” on the part of the patients. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But the director might make a regulation to 
the effect that whatever rules the superintendent of « particular 
hospital might see fit to make would apply. 

Mr. SWEET. These rules are to be made by the director of 
this great bureau. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me that it would improve the bill 
to provide that the director may make general rules and regu- 
lations so that the same system of discipline would be in effect 
in all hospitals. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman does not want 
to restrict the director of the bureau from making specific rules 
if in the interest of the Government and of the soldiers those 
rules are necessary? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I can not see the recessity for anything ex- 
cept a general set of regulations which would govern all hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can not the gentleman conceive 
of a case of a large hospital caring for a large group of men 
under certain circumstances and conditions requiring rules and 
regulations for that place that may not be applicable to other 
places? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. In each case they would deal with in- 
dividual breaches of good conduct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. These weuld be general rules 
applying to that particular institution, of course. Surely there 
must be the power in the hands of the director to make specific 
rules. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Suppose a particular abuse crept into a 
particular institution, an abuse that did not take place in any 
other institution in the country. Wouid not that require particu- 
lar treatment, and would it not impose restraint that would 
perhaps be unwise on 99 other institutions because it was found 
that in one institution it was absolutely necessary? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is imagining a hypothetical 
case. In each instance some individual would do something 
that he ought not to do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I unanimous consent to extend my 


ask 


remarks by inserting in the Recorp the letter and resolutions. 


that I have mentioned, which I have obtained from the files of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which 
they were originally referred. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter and resolutions are as follows: 

Bucky O’Neit Post, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
AND Ernest A. Love Post No. 6, AMERICAN LEGION, 
Prescott, Ariz., May 12, 1921. 


> 


Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washingion, D. OC. 


HONORABLE Sir: At a joint meeting of the local posts of the Ameri- 
ean Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, held May 9, a resolution 
was passed unanimously protesting against certain features of H. R.-No. 
3, known as the Sweet bill, which is now under consideration by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. A copy of this resolution 
is herewith inclosed, The objectionable portions of this bill are sections 
14, 16, and 19. : 

Section 14 provides, in effect, that the compensation of patients in 
hospital may be forfeited for infraction of hospital rules up to three- 
fourths of said compensation. We think that this legislation is entirely 
too drastic. There are ample ways to enforce discipline in Public 
Ilealth hospitals without taking away from a disabled soldier his com- 
pensation given him for injuries received in the service of his country. 
Before the war there were at the Army hospital at Fort Bayard, 
N. Mex., a large number of pensioned ex-soldiers, known as “ Bene- 
ficiaries of the Soldiers’ Home.’’ These men were not soldiers and not 
subject to Army regulations. ‘They could not be tried by court-martial, 
neither could their pensions be forfeited or interfered with in any way. 
Yet no particular difficulty was experienced in controlling these men. 
We do not think that the control of the disabled men of the late war 
should offer any greater difficulty. 

Section 16 provides that, in certain cases, the hospital authorities 
may take away from a patient three-fourths of his compensation and 
hold it as a sort of trust for him until-he is discharged from the hos- 
pital or until he dies, when the fund would be turned into his estate. 
We think that this is paternalism rampant. No such conirol of the 
pensions granted on account of the Civil War and the Spanish-American 
War was ever attempted, and we believe that we are just as capable of 
using our compensation to our best advantage as the pensioners of 
those wars are to handle their own pensions in the way most suitable to 
themselves. 

Section 19 would grant power to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
to reduce or entirely stop the compensation previously granted in any 
given case, and this without giving the person interested the right or 
opportunity to contest such action. 

The mere presentation of these sections is sufficient to show the 
drastic and arbitrary character of the powers proposed to be given to 
the bureau and the hospital authorities and why they are so objection- 
able to the disabled soldiers. They are certainly not in accord with the 
spirit of the platforms adopted by both political parties at the last 
election, wherein the debt of the country to the disabled soldier was 
acknowledged and promises were made of the most generous treatment 
to these men. 

We therefore request your active support in obtaining the elimination 
or modification of the sections of the Sweet bill above referred to. And 
kindly see that this letter and attached resolution be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Respectfully, 
M. L. GANEY, Chairman. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas sections 14, 16, and 19 of bill H. R. 3, recently introduced in 
Congress, would empower the Public Health Service to fine disabled 
men a considerable part of their compensation for violations of hospi- 
tal rules; and 

Whereas a provision of this kind is contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the compensation law, which was meant to be a measure of relief for 
men disabled in the military service and not subject to attachments 
of any kind; and 

Whereas the application of military discipline in Public Health hospi- 
tals would tend to create discontent and irritation among patients, 
which would in this way retard their recovery, and this is wholly 
needless to the hospital authorities, for they already have ample 
power to punish violators of rules; and 

Whereas the indiscriminate granting of power in the hands of some 
men who crave military authority would create an autocratic organi- 
zation of the Public Health Service: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, patients of United States Public Health Service 
Hospital No. 50, members of Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Ameri- 
can Legion, in mass meeting assembled, do hereby register our emphatic 
protest against the sections of the bill as being an oppressive and 
wholly uncalled-for piece of legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to President Harding, 
to Senators ASHURST and CAMERON, Congressman CARL HAYDEN, to the 
a House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
o the press. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. The director may set forth in regulations to be prescribed 
by him the conditions and limitations whereby all patients or bene- 
ficiaries of the veterans’ bureau who are receiving treatment through 
the bureau as inmates of a hespital may allot any proportion or pro- 
portions or any fixed amount or amounts of their monthly compensation 
for —_ oe and for the benefit of such person or persons as they 
may direct. 
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In case such inmate has not allotted three-fourths of his mouthly 
compensation, regulations to be made by the director may provide that 
any unallotted portion of such three-fourths compensation may be de- 
posited to his credit with the Secretary of the Treasury to accumulate 
at such rate of interest as the Secretary of the Treasury may deter- 
mine, but at a rate never less than 84 per cent per annum, payable 
for no period, however, of less than six months, and when payable 
shall be paid, principal and interest, to such patient if living ; otherwise 
to any beneficiary or beneficiaries he may have designated, or if there 
be no such beneficiary, then to the executor or administrator of the 
estate of such deceased person: Provided, That this paragraph shall not 
be so construed as to prevent payment from the amounts due to the 
decedent’s estate of his funeral expenses, expenses of last illness, board, 
rent, lodging, or other household expenses for which decedent is liable, 
provided a claim therefor is presented by the creditors or by the 
person or persons who actually paid the same before settlement by the 
veterans’ bureau. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to invest and 
reinvest the said allotments deposited with him, or any part thereof, 
in interest-bearing obligations of the United States and to sell the 
obligations for the purpeses of said funds. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 
a question in regard to the first part of section 12, wherein it 
is provided that— 

The director may set forth in regulations to be prescribed by him the 
conditions and limitations whereby all patients or beneficiaries of the 
veterans’ bureau who are receiving treatment through the bureau as 
inmates of a hospital may allot any proportion or proportions or any 
fixed amount or amounts of their monthly compensation for such_pur- 
poses and for the benefit of such person or persons as they may direct. 

To whom does this have reference? Is that to the members 
of his family or dependents, and is it intended that the direc- 
tor may withhold a portion of the monthly compensation and 
award it to them? 

Mr. SWEET. In the first place, the director does not allot 
anything. That is a matter that is purely voluntary. A 
patient in a hospital who is a beneficiary of the veterans’ bureau 
can make an allotment to any person. In other words, the com- 
pensation that he receives is his own, and he allots it as he 
sees fit. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
sion in here at all? 

Mr. SWEET. The object is simply this, that when a man 
goes into a hospital those in charge of the hospital ean sit 
down and talk matters over with him, and he can make an 
allotment to his wife or his children or to whomsoever may be 
dependent upon him, and instead of spending the money for 
things that are unimportant and unnecessary, as many of them 
do now, and neglect their families, after a man has made this 
voluntary allotment then the money can be paid to the de- 
pendent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is not limited to dependents. 

Mr. SWEET. No; he ean allot it to anyone. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In the form in which it is stated in the 
next paragraph— 

In case such inmate has not allotted three-fourths of his monthly 
compensation, regulations to be made by the director may provide that 
any unallotted portion of such three-fourths compensation may be de- 
posited to his credit with the Secretary of the Treasury— 

And so forth. If the man does not make the allotment, then 
the director may take out three-fourths of his monthly com- 
pensation—— 

Mr. SWEET. No; not the director. All this is voluntary, 
but it has to be done under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the director. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
process whatever? < 

Mr. SWEET. None whatever, in no part of section 12. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that, where a soldier in one 
of these hospitals has a wife dependent upon him, a part of 
the compensation allotted to him must go to his wife? 

Mr. SWEET. Not necessarily. It is paid to him in the first 
instance. We will say that a man is temporarily totally dis- 
abled. If single, he receives $80. If he has a wife, he gets $90. 
If he has a wife and one child, he gets $95. If he has a wife 
and two children, he gets $100. Now, that is paid directly to 
the man. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely; but under the law the wife 
has a right to a portion of that pay if she wants it. 

Mr. SWEET. No; not from the Government. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But, however, when she asks for it does 
not the bureau see that she receives it? 

Mr. SWEET. Not necessarily, except in cases where they 


What is the object in having this provi- 


In other words, there is no compulsory 


| live apart. 


Mr. McKENZIE. That has been my experience. 

Mr. SWEET. I hope that is true; but as a legal proposition 
it is not true. The money is payable to the man, and he has 
full authority over it. 











Mr. BERDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to} 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, T move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. I do so in order to get his interpretation for 
the Recorp. What meaning does the gentleman from Iowa 
give to the word “ may,” in line 18, page 12? Does that have 
the meaning of the word “hall,” or is it to be understood as 
optional with the director? 

Mr. SWEET. That is purely optional. 

Mr. DENISON. In other words, the section reads now— 

In case such inmate has not allotted three-fourths of his monthly com- 
pensation, regulations to be made by the director may provide that any 
unallotted portion of such three-fourths compensation may be deposited 
to his credit with the Secretary of the Treasury to accumulate at such 
rate of interest as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine. 

Does that mean, as the chairman of the subcommittee under- 
stands it, that when the beneficiary fails to allot three-fourths 
of his compensation, then such portion ef that three-fourths of 
his compensation as has not been allotted by him may be set 
aside by the director, or shall be set aside by the director? 

Mr. SWEET. No; not “shall,” but “may.” It says “may.” 
It is purely. voluntary. 

Mr. DENISON. Voluntary on whose part? 

Mr. SWEET. On the part of the man whether he allots it 
or not. 

Mr. DENISON. If that was the intention of the gentieman 
from Iowa, the language of the bill does not carry out that 
intention, in my judgment. The language used seems to give 
the director of the bureau the right to place any of the un- 
allotted part of the three-fourths of the beneficiary's compen- 
sation in the Treasury of the United States for the beneficiary. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly under the provision of that section 
that right is granted to the director. He may or may not exer- 
cise it, but certainly if he determines to exercise it, he has the 
right to exercise it whether the soldier consents or not. , 

Mr. DENISON. That is what I was calling to the attention 
of the gentleman from Iowa, because it seemed to me that we 
have here given the director the right to do that. Now, if we 
do not intend to do that, then there should be some slight 
change in the language we have used. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. [I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner] to line 6, on page 10— 

All patients or beneficiaries of the veterans’ bureau who are receiving 
treatment through the bureau as inmates of a hospital may allot any 
proportion or proportions or ahy fixed amount or amounts of their 
monthly compensation fer such purposes and for the benefit of such 
person or persons as they may direct. 

That leaves the matter entirely to the soldiers, as the bene- 
ficiaries may direct. If they do not make any direction with 
reference to it, that leaves it to their option. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is provided for specifically. ‘‘In case 
such inmate has not allotted ’—that is, if he has exercised him- 
self the right he can not be interfered with by the director. If 
he has not himself allotted, the power is given to the director 
to exercise it or not as he sees fit. If he does exercise that 
power, it is not subject to the control of the soldier at all. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the way it seemed to me, but I was 
not sure that the subcommittee intended it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the gentleman is absolutely right, 
but I do not think it is of any earthly importance, because the 
provision is that if the director allots this money and it is put 
at interest it only draws interest in the event that it remains 
there for six months. It may be collected by the soldier at any 
time, but he does not get any interest unless it is in the hands 
of the Secretary for six menths. So the only possible effect is 
that if he wants to get interest he has to leave it there six 
months, 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; he can withdraw it at any time before or 
after the six months’ ‘period. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; but he does not get any interest unless 
it remains there for six months. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. I want to ask the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion in regard to the proviso beginning on line 23, page 10, which 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That this paragraph shall not be so construed as to pre- 
vent payment from the amounts due to the decedent’s estate of his 
funeral expenses, expenses of last iliness, board, rent, lodging, or other 
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usehoki expenses for which decedent is liable, provided a claim there- 
for is presented by the creditors or by the person or persons who 
actually paid the same before settlement by the veterans’ bureau. 

As I understand, the bureau now has the power to pay 
emergency claims—for instance, if funeral expenses are to be 
guaranteed, the bureau can incur that expense, and this is to 
preserve that right. But it does not seem-to me that it is 
clear that the payment shall be made by the bureau. It seems 
to me that the word “bureau” ought to be inserted after the 
word “ payment” in line 24. It provides that in case the soldier 
dies and leaves no beneficiary the property shall be turned 
over to the executor or administrator, but it does not say by 
whom the payment shall be made. 

Mr. SWEET. The last sentence makes it plain. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The executor might go ahead and pay it with- 
out any authority, and I think the word “ bureau” ought to be 
inserted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The word “ bureau ” or the word “ director.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Well, it should be plain that it was to be 
paid by the veterans’ bureau. I do not think it makes any 
difference whether you use the werd “bureau” or “ director.” 

Mr. SWEET. I think the gentleman’s suggestion is all right. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
that after the word “ payment,” in line 24, page 10, the words 
“by the bureau” be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Page 10, line 24, afier the word “ payment,” insert the words “ by 
the bureau.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE Il.—-AMENDMENTS TO TUF WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT. 

Sec. 15. Section 29 of the war risk insurance act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 29. The discharge or dismissal of any person from the mili- 
tary or naval forces on the ground that he is an enemy alien, conscien- 
tious objector, or a deserter, or is guilty of mutiny, treason, spying, 
or any offense involving moral turpitude, or willful and persistent mis- 
conduct shall terminate any insurance granted on the life of such 
person under the previsions of article 4, and shall bar all rights to any 
compensation under article 3 or any insurance under article 4: Pro- 
vided, That, as to converted insurance, the cash surrender value thereof, 
if any, on the date of such discharge or dismissal shall be paid the 
insured, if living, and, if dead, to the designated beneficiary.” 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hickry: After the word “ beneficiary,” page 10, 
line 25, strike out the period, insert a colon, and add “ Prorided 
further, That an enemy alien who volunteered or who was drafted into 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps ef the United States during the 
World War, and whose service was honest and faithful, shall be en- 
titled to the benefit of the war risk insurance act.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a peint of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HICKEY. If the gentleman wishes to make a point of 
order against the amendment, I prefer to have that disposed 
of now. ; 

Mr: BANKHEAD. I will reserve a point of order. I would 
like to get a little information as to what the gentleman has 
in his mind as a reason for the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering this 
amendment is to extend the benefits of the war risk insurance 
act to men who were drafted into the military service of the 
United States and men who volunteered and served during the 
World War and whose services were honest and faithful. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was not any enemy alien drafted into 
the service. 

Mr. HICKEY. 





The gentleman from Texas is very much mis- 


taken. 
Mr. BLANTON. Under what law? 
Mr. HICKEY. The gentleman is mistaken. If the gentle- 


man will wait a moment, I will explain. After the passage of 
the selective draft act there was considerable confusion with 
respect to the status of many men enrolled for military service. 
In my district, in the city of Michigan City, we had a large 
number of Syrians. Many of these men were drafted into the 
military service of the United States, and some of them served 
until after the armistice. 

Mr. LAYTON. And served voluntarily. 

Mr. HICKEY. Served voluntarily. There were other na- 
tionalities called to the colors through the draft boards, placed 
in class 1, and entered the military service of the United States 
and served honorably until after the close of the war. 

Last summer several of these cases came to my attention. 
The officers under whom they served issued them certificates, 
not honorable and not dishonorable discharge certificates, but 
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wrote into the certificates that the service of the men was 
honest and faithful and in many instances that the service 
was excellent. I took these cases up with the War Department 
and finally submitted them to the then Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker. The facts were considered carefully by the War De- 
partment, and finally certificates of honorable discharge were 
issued to the men. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This section applies to insurance. 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where these enemy aliens entered the 
Army for any reason and took out insurance, is that not the 
matter of contract, and is it necessary to have the gentleman’s 
amendment agreed to in order to have the Government perform 
its part of the transaction? 

Mr. HICKEY. It also relates to compensation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not this. 

Mr. HICKEY. The war risk insurance act. If the gentleman 
will examine the amendment, he will see that it applies to the 
war risk insurance act, and that it seeks to amend the war 
risk insurance act so as to confer the benefits of the act upon 
all service men who rendered honorable service during the 
World War and upon men who were honorably discharged 
from the service. 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. HICKEY. 

Mr. DENISON. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 

Were these men alien enemies? 

Mr. HICKEY. The men I have in mind were born in Syria 
and came to this country. During the war they were classed 
by the War Department as alien enemies because they were 
subjects of the Government of Turkey. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we were never at war with Turkey. 

Mr. HICKEY. No; but the War Department classed them as 
enemy aliens. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The law does not so class them. 

Mr. HICKEY. But the War Department did, and they have 
been so classed since that time by different departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the alien enemy property act we define 
what an alien enemy is. 

Mr. DENISON. I may be wrong in my recollection, but I 
do not think we deelared war on Turkey. 

Mr. HICKEY. They were subjects of Turkey. 

Mr. DENISON. We never declared war on Turkey. 

Mr, HICKEY. No; but the War Department placed them in 
the class of enemy aliens and the Bureau of Naturalization very 
recently refused citizenship papers to men in this class, because 
it held that they were enemy aliens. The question is arising 
frequently and interfering with the rights of these men to be 
benefited by this amendment should it be accepted by the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since I interrogated the gentleman a while 
ago, I recall that the alien enemy property act provides that 
not only shall the nationals of an enemy but of any ally of the 
enemy be regarded as an enemy. It may be upon that ground 
that the War Department held that they were not entitled to the 
benefits of this act. 

Mr. HICKEY. That is the fact. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This amendment just covers men who have 
honorable discharges in the Army? 

Mr. HICKEY. It covers men whose service was honest and 
faithful. 

Mr. RAYBURN. How are you going to determine that? 

Mr. HICKEY. By the records in the War Department. So 
far as I know the men in whom I am interested, with the ex- 
ception of one, have been granted honorable discharges, but it 
may be that over the country there are other men in this class 
who have not been granted honorable discharges. I prepared 
imy amendment to help those as well as the men in whom I am 
interested. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s amendment would embrace 
men who really had not done service in the Army and who did 
not have a discharge. 

Mr. HICKEY. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
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Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the work of another committee and for no other purpose, I 
propose now to move that the committee rise, but with the idea 
of going back into the committee after a few moments. I trust 
gentlemen will understand the situation and approve of it. I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Starrorp having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ANDERSON, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 6611, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. GOOD. “Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6800, to insist on the 
amendment of the House to Senate amendment No. 1, and agree 
to the further conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 6300, to insist on the amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 1, and agree to the further conference asked for 
by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May we have stated to the 
House what that amendment No. 1 is? 

Mr. GOOD. Amendment No. 1 was an amendment placed on 
the bill in the Senate appropriating $10,000 for the Bureau of 
Efficiency. When we came to look into the matter we found 
that the director of the bureau had stated to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House that there had been no increases 
of salary during the present year, yet on further investigation 
we found that his salary had been increased by $4,000, and an- 
other salary by $1,000, and another by $500, and so the House 
has adepted as an amendnrent to the Senate amendment a 
proviso that no salary in excess of $7,500 shall be paid during 
the rest of this year and next year, and that the other salaries 
shall be those provided for and will be paid at the beginning of 
the present fiscal year. The Senate has refused to agree to that 
amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I understand, that is the 
only remaining matter of difference between the two bodies? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘That is the only matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Towa state what the salary of the Chief 
of the Efficiency Bureau would be? 

Mr. GOOD. It was $6,000 at the beginning of the year, but 
his salary was increased to $10,000, which is an increase of 
$4,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
of that bureau? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; from $6,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
about his efficiency. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman what did the House con- 
ferees do in regard to the so-called half-and-half proposition ? 

Mr. GOOD. That ig the provision in regard to the proportion 
of payments by the District and the Federal Governments? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The District pays 60 per cent and the Federal 
Treasury 40 per cent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then 
action? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
appoint conferees. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Messrs. Good, CANNON, and Byrnxs of Tennessee. 

VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts preparing to move to adjourn? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No;Iam going to move to go back into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6611. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Ten thousand dollars for chief 


I happen to know something 


the Senate accepted the House's 


Is there objection? [After a 
The Chair asks authority to 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6611, with Mr. ANpDERSON in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 6611, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R, 6611) to establish in the Treasury Department a vet- 
erans’ bureau and to improve the facilities and service of such bureau, 
and further to amend and modify the war risk insurance act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know the 
opinion of the chairman of the committee in reference to this 
amendment. It seems to me that under the statement made it 
presents a rather equitable case for relief of these men. 

Mr. SWEET. I am of the same opinion, but I am some- 
what in doubt, the way the amendment is worded, as to whether 
it will simply take care of those who were drafted into the 
Army and afterwards were dismissed because of the fact they 
were alien enemies. Now, the amendment states that when- 
ever they have “ rendered faithful and honest service,” and the 
question naturally rises, who is going to determine that? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The proponent of the amendment said 
that would be done by the War Department, but, as the gentle- 
man suggests, it is a very indefinite, inaccurate description. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. .I was going to suggest that the term 
“honest and faithful” has a certain technical significance in 
the War Department. That is to say, a soldier discharged 
under certain conditions is mentioned as “ honest and faithful,” 
and in another discharge is marked “ excellent,” and in another 
is marked “fair.” The general public does not understand, 
but it means something definite in the War Department. I do 
not know the language in which the gentleman’s amendment is 
frained, but if it contains the particular reference to the term 
“honest and faithful” it will have a particular significance if 
properly used. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to call to the attention of the 
gentleman who offered the amendment that the amendment only 
gives him the benefit of the original war risk insurance act, 
and if he desires him to get the full benefit he ought to amend 
it so as to quote the amendments that have been made to the 
original act. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. SWEET. I make no objection to the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. That it is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It seems to me the amendment 
is clearly germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 29 of the pending bill, to which 
the provision of the gentleman from Indiana is offered as an 
amendment, deals with the termination of insurance or of com- 
pensation under the war risk insurance act by virtue of the 
discharge or dismissal of any person from the military and 
naval service, on the ground that he is an enemy alien, con- 
scientious opjector, or a deserter, and so forth. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana provides that— 

An enemy alien who volunteered or was drafted into the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the war and whose 


service was honest and faithful shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
war risk insurance act. 


The Chair thinks the amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana is germane to the section under consideration and over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. It seems to me before we adopt this 
particular amendment we ought to carefully consider just what 
it may lead to. 

In discussing this question let us bear in mind that, in general, 
men of foreign birth and of native origin responded to the eall 
of the declaration of a state of war on the 6th of April, 1917, 
The battle fields of Europe bear eloquent testimony to the fact 
that native-born and foreign-born Americans unselfishly paid 
the last supreme measure of devotion that this country might 
live. It was my privilege to visit the battle field in and around 
the Madelaine farm in the Argonne Forest. There were some- 
thing like 550 graves there, which have since that time been re- 
moved to the main cemetery at Romaigne. I counted something 
like 11 or 12 different nationalities among the names marked 
upon the white crosses that dotted that small field. 

While all of this is true, we should not let this fact blind us 
to the other fact, namely, that while many declarants completed 
their citizenship in the service many others refused to do so, 
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and were discharged by virtue of a presidential order. Thou- 
sands of aliens who had not yet declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens claimed and received exemption from service 
before the draft boards. Thousands of others who did not 
claim exemption upon induction into the service received their 
discharge after their induction into the service and by reason 
of their right as aliens. In other words, these latter folks were 
willing to receive all of the benefits ef American citizenship and 
of American residence, but were willing to perform none of the 
duties or obligations accompanying them. 

The nationals of an alien foreign country can be compelled to 
render military service under international law, because of the 
fact that, being residents of that country, they are receiving 
benefits and are therefore held to certain obligations. There are 
exceptions to this, where by treaty arrangements exemption 
from this service is stipulated. An alien enemy can not be 
forced to do military service, because that would be compelling 
him to serve against his own country. 

The selective draft act of May 18, 1917, called upon “ all male 
citizens or male persons not alien enemies who have declared 
their intention” of becoming citizens. The courts early held 
that the burden of proof was upon the draftee to establish his 
exemption. It was further held that this exemption could, of 
course, be waived by any alien enemy. During the war there 
was a total of 3,877,083 aliens who registered for the draft. Of 
these 1,270,182 were declarants, while 2,606,901 were nondeclar- 
ants. Of this total of nearly 4,000,000, 414,389 aliens were 
placed in class I. Of these, 160,594 were declarants, while non- 
declarants numbered 253,795. 

The total number of alien enemies registered were 432,909, 
of which 40,552 were placed in class I. This number was made 
up of 16,834 declarants and 23,718 nondeclarants. Of the total 
of alien enemies registered for the draft there were placed in 
class V-E 334,949. In other words, over 300,000 were placed 
in the deferred classification as alien enemies by the draft 
boards. These men made no attempt to get into the Army. 

Now, then, of the total number of enemy aliens entering the 
Army there were discharged by Executive order from the camps 
in America 5,637. 

I have no doubt but that some of the men discharged by 
reason of the Executive order, and which were included un- 
doubtedly in this total of 5,637, were men who would have pre- 
ferred to stay, but through misunderstanding neglected or 
were prevented from stating their desire to continue to serve. 
In fact, I have in mind a particular case of a man born in 
Czechoslovakia, then a part of Austria. He had served in the 
Minnesota National Guard preceding the outbreak of the war. 
He readily became federalized with his outfit upon our entry 
into the Great War. Upon the publishing of the Executive 
order permitting his discharge as an alien enemy, and its at- 
tempted application to him, he protested and endeavored to 
remain in the service. He was prevented from doing so because 
it was the impression of his officers that his discharge was 
mandatory. Personally, I feel that provision for a man with a 
service record of this kind could be cared for by a proper amend- 
ment. On the other hand, I do not want to pass an amendment 
which will confer benefits of the war risk insurance act upon the 
thousands who took their discharge gladly because they were 
enemy aliens. 

If I understand the amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana, in the terms in which it was drawn, he would grant all 
the privileges of the war risk insurance act to those men who 
were discharged under this Executive order, notwithstanding 
they did not protest against the discharge. Its provisions are 
so broad as to confer the benefits upon those who sought and 
claimed exemption. And unless his amendment is so modified 
as to provide that it shall only include those men who were 
forced out of the service against their will and against their 
consent I do not see that I can support it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I recall in the final report of the provost 
general, Gen. Crowder, a discussion of the effect of this Execu- 
tive order; that there were thousands of cases of men who were 
separated from the service as the result of those orders to 
which the gentleman has alluded. Now, my recollection is very 
clear that the overwhelming majority of those cases coveted 
the opportunity to get out. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no question about it. 

Mr. ROGERS. They went in against their will and jumped 
at a chance to get out. If it is true, as the gentleman suggests, 
that the amendment covers that kind of a case I do not think 
there is much justification in accepting it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I see no reason why, if the 
gentleman has a particular case where a man was forced out 
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of the Army against his consent, that bis amendment can not 
be so ineditied as: to: inelude only that class. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do you net think that an alien, whether an 
alien enemy or aw alien of any sort, that was taken: into the 
service, whether he went in as a volunteer or as a draftee, and 
served in the war, ought to be treated the same as anybody 
else ? 

Mr. NEWTON. of Minnesota. What does the gentleman 
mean by his having served in the war? Does he mean that he 
went into a cantonment and served: there for two: or three 
months and when the Executive order was issued: he gladly 
got out? Dees the gentleman mean he should be granted all 
these privileges? 

Mr. LAYTON. [ mean he had absolute service, whether it 
happened in a camp or across the water. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman would include 
that class along with the worthy ones? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time has-expired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I. move that the debate on 
this: seetion and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts: moves 
that the debate on this amendment and all amendments. thereto 
close in 10 minutes. The question is on: agreeing to that, motion. 

The motion was agreed. to. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask. the unanimous: con- 
sent of the House that the House publish. a list of all.those who 
served in the Army, the Navy, and: the Marine Corps; and of 
these who made the supreme sacrifice in the World War. I ask 
that this list be published, preferably by States. 

Mr. SANDERS: of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
that should be asked in the committee. It has nothing to do 
with the pending legislation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may make a request. to 
extend his: remarks: in the committee if he wishes. to do so. It 
would be in the diseretion of the House to grant it or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: The gentleman from New York, 
Mr, Chairman, did net ask to extend his: remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. I have no remarks to publish. on. this sub- 
ject. I simply ask that this list be published in the Recor. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that it would not be in 
order, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, during the period of the war and 
for some time afterwards there were a great. many loose state- 
iments made in regard to the number of aliens, including enemy 
aliens, that dodged the draft, and one would think by reading 
the newspapers and) by hearing the debates-in Congress that 
there were literally hundreds of thousands. of those men who 
dodged the draft. The figures: showed that they amounted to 
only 1,600. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will. the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. Adiens were not entitled to be drafted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wnemy aliens were not. Nobody but citizens 
were entitled to be drafted. 

Mr. FISH. I think the 
afterwards, 

Mr. MADDEN. The law provided that they should be drafted 
if they had declared their intention to become citizens; but 
their respective countries objected to that, and afterwards that 
was waived. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from New York, 
I am sure; does not want to make a misstatement. 

Mr, FISH. Certainly I do not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minneseta. The gentleman has in mind 
evidently these who went into court and took corrective action 
to have their declaration of an intention to become citizens 
withdrawn or annulled. But there were thousands who did 
not follew that course and who were included in the draft. The 
genticman no doubt has in mind the 1,600: who took affirmative 
action to annul the papers: that had. already: been started. 

Mr. FISH. There were almost 500,000 aliens or alien enemies 
in the Army, and there were only 1,600. who availed themselves 
of the opportunity of dodging the draft. It seems to: me we 
should not make any distinction between. men who. actually 
served. in the armies of the United States. If these men. were 
good eneugh to be called or drafted into the service and wear 
the uniferm of the United States, they are goed enough to be 
entitled to all the benefits of this aet, just: as much as an Ameri- 
can soldier who may have served for one day or one week. and 
went out for one cause or other. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I favor this. amend- 
ment if it can be safeguarded; but I have in mind: an instance 
where a man claimed he was a citizen of Germany, and on that 
ground clainred release from: service in the Army. He went on 
through the drill and did ail they told him; and he was never 
court-martialed; but he asked to be discharged: under: the law, 


law to that effect was amended 


and the law gave him that right, and he was discharged. I 
maintain that the War Department can not find that his 
Service was-not faithful when he served: 

The gentleman’s amendment appeals to me. If he made the 
request to get out of the Army because he was an enemy, he 
could not accept the benefits of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The. time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr, FISH. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent to pro- 
ceed for two: minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman: from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr,; Branp] agrees 
to accept: the amendment offered by the gentleman. from Indiana 
[Mr. Hickny], and therefore, Mr, Chairman, I offer that as an 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Vis] offers an amendment to the pending amendment. Will 
the gentleman from New York send it up to the Clerk’s desk? 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. It should read, “ who was not dis- 
charged’ upon his: own applieation by reason of his being. an 
alien.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report. the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New. York [Mr. IrsH] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana |[Mr. 
Hickey]; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH to the amendment offered by Mr. 
HickrEY:: At the end of the amendment strike out the period, insert a 
comma, and add “who was not discharged from the Army on his owt 
application by reason of his- being an alien enemy.”’ 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. “On the ground of his being an 
alien enemy.” 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a great 
deal of interest in this proposition and considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the accuracy of the language. In order that we 
may discuss the matter fairly and fully, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to pass over this amendment with the right to return to it 
later on: 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. WINSLOW. ‘The amendment. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment: be passed over tem- 
porarily with the right to return to it at a later time. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Reserving the right to ebject, 
understand it applies only to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the amendment and amendments to 
the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
ment that I desire to offer. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 12, line 25, after 
the word ‘“ beneficiaries,’ strike out the period and insert a colon and 
add the following: ‘Provided further, That in case any person who has 
been dishonorably discharged from the military or’ naval forces as a re- 
sult of a court-martial trial, and it is thereafter established to the satis- 
faction of the President that at the time of the commission of the offense 
resulting in such court-martial trial and discharge such persen’ was 
insane, the President may direct and.cause to be issued to such person 
an honorable discharge, and thé person receiving such honorable dis- 
charge shall be entitled to the compensation and insurance benefits: of 
the war risk insurance act. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I. reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 

The GHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves. the: point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I. desire to. state to 
the committee that it strikes me that the justice of this amend- 
ment should appeal to every Member of the House. I dare say 
it would not apply to very many persons; but I have in my own 
district a case, and I have heard of two other cases, where men 
were charged with offenses, tried in a hurry by a court-martial, 
found guilty, and. sentenced to the penitentiary. Inthe case I 
have in mind it is-perfectly apparent, and. the record discloses; 
that at the time the young. man was: sentenced from overseas to 
the penitentiary in the United States he was insane. The 
evidence established. beyond: peradventure, had the trial been 
in court, that before this young man entered the Army he had u 
sick spell that. resulted in aberrations of mind and’ that he was 
confined in a sanitarium for a number of years. It was thought 
he had recovered. He was: ambitious to get: into the Army. He 
did. get in. He committed. an offense and was: convieted. and 
sentenced to. the penitentiary. He was confined’ there until. he 


The amendment or the section? 
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became so insane that they could not treat him there, when he 
was paroled in order that his friends might place him in an 
insane asylum, where he now is and where he will probably die. 
There is no question in the mind of anybody who knows the 
facts in this case but that at the time the young man com- 
mitted the offense for which he was tried he was insane. 
There is not a court in this land that would take away from that 
man, under those facts, any right of his or that would divest 
him of his property. When this Congress is attempting to 
provide all the privileges and benefits possible for the ameliora- 
tion of the suffering and for the benefit of those who offered and 
gave their all, it can not afford to make a distinction that would 
reflect no credit upon us, but that would deny to the unfortunate 
few who are situated like this young man the rights and 
privileges of this bill. 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SWEET. Do I understand the gentleman correctly that 
he is maintaining the proposition that any young man who was 
insane and who during the period of that insanity lost certain 
rights in regard to his insurance, and the like of that, should be 
entitled to receive the benefits of this bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. SWEET. Or in case where such a man was court-mar- 
tialed? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; if insane at the time. 

Mr. SWEET. The object of the gentleman’s amendment is 
to take care of just such cases as that? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the purpose of it exactly, 
and only where the President is convinced that at the time the 
offense was committed the man who was court-martialed was 
insane. If he was insane, he could not commit the offense. 
There is no chance for abuse of the provision. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
Sylvania. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Would not the effect of the gentle- 
man’s amendment be to permit the reopening of practically 
every case where there was a dishonorable discharge for court- 
martial, and permit going into the question of insanity over 
again? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; it would only admit those cases 
where the War Department is satisfied that the man was 
insane. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. But the time has long since elapsed. 
Any man who wanted to get back his status of an honorable 
discharge could take the whole thing up again and go into his 
mental condition at the time the offense was committed. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The burden is on the man who de- 
mands to do that, or on his friends. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. That is true; but it would permit him 
to open up the question in each case where we have had an adju- 
dication by court-martial and where there was an opportunity 
to raise the question of insanity. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, take the case that I have in 
mind: The hardship of the whole thing here was that the man 
had no mind with which to act; and it takes a man with some 
mind to act. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. It may be that the man was poorly 
defended or that the question was not raised; but there is 
always a full and free opportunity in every court-martial for 
a man to be defended. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
times it is a violent one. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. I would like to ask whether the gentleman’s 
amendment is limited to cases which occurred between the 
declaration of war and the armistice? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. My amendment does not limit it 
directly, but the language is such that, I think, that would be 
the construction of it. 

Mr. ROGERS. This very bill we are now discussing recog- 
nizes the distinction that was made between presumption of 
soundness in war time and presumption of soundness in peace 
time in cases of recruits. I think there is a good deal'of force 
in the gentleman’s amendment. I reserved a point of order; 
but if the gentleman would limit it to cases that occurred be- 
tween the declaration of war and the armistice I would with- 
draw my reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That would be perfectly agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


from Indiana 
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Mr. KINDRED. Do I understand that the purpose of the 
gentleman is to give ex-service men suffering from insanity the 
same legal status that an insane person would have under the 
criminal and civil law of the respective States? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is it exactly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman’s amendment applies to those 
suffering from insanity at the time the offense was committed? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. How is it possible to prove the sanity or 
insanity of a man years afterwards; if it is right at the time 
when the trial was had following the offense the conditions 
can be easily established. Years after the comrades about him 
are scattered, nobody knows anything about it, and if you leave 
it to the Executive instead of the court-martial, if you leave 
it to the President whether the man tried at a given time was 
sane or not 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is not the proposition at all, 
Take the case that I have in mind. The record in the case 
discloses that the whole thing happened within a few hours; 
he was arrested, and he had practically no trial at all; he had 
no defense—it was one of those instances where there was an 
abuse of the law of court-martial. I can not conceive how any- 
body could be wronged if the burden is on the person to show 
that at the time the offense was committed he was insane or of 
unsound mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will say that it is perfectly agree- 
able to me to have the limit put in the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman will frame an appropriate 
amendment I will withdraw my reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will ask to modify my amendment 
by inserting the limit. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from In- 
diana yield before he modifies his amendment? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not exactly see just why 
this amendment should be adopted, but if it is right between 
the declaration of war and the signing of the armistice why 
should not it be right after? If it is a right thing to do before 
the 11th of November why is not it right afterwards? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. My point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, goes to the whole subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey makes 
the point of order. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I make the point of order that 
this bill deals with granting of war-risk insurance relief to 
persons in a certain status, and it does not deal with the setting 
aside of courts-martial or giving an honorable discharge. That 
is a matter of military law and not for this bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
read the section attempted to be amended by this amendment he 
will see that it applies to persons who were discharged from 
the military and naval forces on the ground that they were alien 
enemies, conscientious objectors, or deserters, or guilty of 
mutiny, treason, spying, or any offense involving moral turpi- 
tude. Suppose a soldier has been tried and convicted by court- 
martial, resulting in his dishonorable discharge, because of 
mutiny, because of some offense involving moral turpitude, be- 
cause of any of the things specified in this section. The amend- 
ment is certainly germane because of the fact that the purpose 
of this bill is to extend under certain circumstances the provi- 
sions of this measure. This is attempting to extend it further 
by extending to those who have been tried and convicted by 
court-martial and who are found to have been insane at the 
time the offense of which they were convicted was committed. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, this section of 
the bill provides that certain facts shall terminate the insur- 
ance. The gentleman wishes to provide means of getting rid of 
the proceedings of court-martial, which would have terminated 
the insurance. He does not have anything to do with the 
insurance, but simply wants to have an honorable discharge 
granted to a man who has been court-martialed. That is a 
mattter of military discipline and not a matter relating to 
insurance as provided for in this bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The purpose of this is that he may 
have the benefits of this act. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The provi- 
sions of section 29 do not deal directly with discharges or dis- 
missals from the Army. They rather provide that persons who 
are discharged or dismissed for certain reasons shall not be 
entitled to the benefits of compensation or insurance under the 
provisions of the war risk insurance act. That is to say, the 
words with reference to discharge and dismissal are descriptive 
of the persons who are not entitled to the benefits of the war 
risk insurance act. It might be in order to provide by amend- 
ment that a person dishonorably discharged from the military 
or naval forces as a result of court-martial, who was insane at 
the time of such trial, might be entitled to the benefits of the 
war risk insurance act, but this amendment goes further than 
that. It authorizes the President to direct and cause to be 
issued to such a person an honorable discharge. The Chair is 
of opinion that this provision and this bill does not deal with 
discharges in such a way as to make an amendment which 
undertakes to authorize the discharge of a soldier from the 
Army germane to the provisions of the bill. The Chair, there- 
fore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in view of the ruling 
of the Chair, and in order that I may submit an amendment that 
will meet with it, I shall ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed amendment which I desire to offer may go over for con- 
sideration later, the same as the other amendment went over. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, the situation in respect to 
these two amendments is entirely different. One was put over 
because of a desire to clarify language and the other ; ves out 
on a ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, there is another phase to this, 
if I may suggest it. There are a number who entered the sery- 
ice who were in France and who served in many of the engage- 
ments, who were under age, and who upon the application of 
some one here and upon the statement of facts to the department, 
were taken from the service and released without an honorable 
discharge. Without any action on their part they are unable to 
participate in the benefits of this bill, and the; also should be 
joined in this amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman know of any 
such case? I am under the impression that the War Depart- 
ment has ruled otherwise. 

Mr. DOWELL. I know of one case I took up with the de- 
partment where a young man served in France—— 

The CHAIRMAN. All this is out of order. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order, 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request of the gentleman? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, is there any reason why we 
ean not have an objection enforced on a demand for the regular 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to submit the re- 
quest to the House before objection is made. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I understood that it had been submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that this 
matter go over for final consideration and examination with the 
other amendment which is now proposed to the same provision 
in order that I may have an opportunity to draw an amendment 
which will be in order and in no wise conflict with the progress 
of this bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, as I understand 
the request, it is to present a modified amendment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts understood that it was to present the same amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have no particular objection to the re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to offer an amendment to the 
section under consideration at a later time, although that sec- 
tion has been passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think the gentleman can submit his 
request later as well as now, and I object. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. Was not this section passed for amendment 
until to-morrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The section was not passed. The request 
was that the gentleman be permitted to offer an amendment to 
this particular section at a later day notwithstanding the fact 
that the section has been passed over. The Chair does not un- 
derstand the entire section was passed over, but that an 
amendment could be offered to it later. 

Mr. BLACK. Very true; but there is a parliamentary in- 
quiry I want to propound. That amendment will be subject 
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to an amendment, and if the gentieman from Indiana proposes 
an amendment which is not subject to a point of order, there 
would be nothing to hinder him offering it. 

The CHATRMAN. So far as the Chair knows now, it would 
not, but the Chair is not passing upon that question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only thing passed over was the right 
to offer an amendment. The whole section was not passed. 

Mr. BLACK. But that amendment could be amended by a 
proper amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; by a germane amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 25, after the word “ beneficiary,” strike out the period 
and insert a colon.and add the following: “ Provided further, That in 
case any person has been dishonorably discharged from the military or 
naval forces as a result of a court-martial trial, and it is thereafter 
established to the satisfaction of the President that at the time of the 
commission of the offense resulting in such court-martial, trial, and dis- 
charge, that such person was insane, such person shall be entitled to 
Oe compensation and insurance benefits of the war risk insurance 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is not that the same amendment offered a moment ago? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, no; it is entirely different. It 
strikes out the phrase “ The President may direct and cause to 
be issued to such person an honorable discharge,’ and s@ forth. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Now, cases which arise under the 
general law that are analogous to this present this situation: 
That whereas some other committee perhaps is charged with the 
preparation of legislation along the line of pensions or emolu- 
ments for service, the question of changing the status of a 
discharged man so that he can take advantage of this pension 
law will go to the Committee on Military Affairs. That is the 
long-standing practice of the House, and, if the gentleman will 
recall, the proposition is not to change the record, but the 
proposition that is submitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs is that such and such a man shall be in a pensionable 
status. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is true; but that is under the 
old pension act, which is very different from the character of 
legislation we have to do with now. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am getting at the general prac- 


| tice which seems to me ought to underlie all the practices of the 


House when the cases are analogous. It does not make any 
difference whether the details of the pension law differ from the 
details of this law; are not the circumstances identical? The 
man is discharged from the Army if he served in the Civil War 
or the War with Spain under conditions that would not permit 
him to receive the advantages of the pension law, and it is the 
same thing here. Whereupon we refer his case to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and they will have a rehearing and 
reexamination that may restore his status so that he can take 
advantage of the pension laws. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That would be the only way to treat 
this, too, and what objection could there possibly be? I appre- 
hend that the President of the United States would require the 
most positive proof that the person at the time was insane. It 
would be a great deal easier, no doubt, in a given case to get 
through a special bill, but it strikes me while we are enacting 
this character of legislation Tor the relief of all these who are 
entitled to it that the character of cases I have mentioned 
should come within the purview of it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want to suggest there, because 
I am in sympathy in a great measure with the gentleman’s in- 
tention, you are now proposing to enact a general law to get at 
special cases, which is contrary to good policy in any legislative 
body anywhere and results always in abuse, because its admin- 
istration is charged upon the people who administer that. gen- 
eral law and who are not prepared always to take care of spe- 
cial equity cases. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If you will take this bill from start 
to finish, you will find that it applies to special cases. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then it is to that extent wrong. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I add one more special case to it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not this a further development of the 
thought of the gentieman from Vermont, that it is turning over 
to the Executive what is absolutely a legislative matter? 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. Absolutely. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And is not this in line with special pension 
cases, where you have to get your honorable discharge or the 
record straightened before the committee will consider it? Is 
not that legislative and not executive? \ 





1921. 








Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It would not be considered legisla- 
tive in any event. If anything, it is judicial. You are re- 
ferring it to the President for the purposes of determining 
judicially. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
debate on this. 

Mr. BLACK, 
amendment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The chairman of the committee is in rather 
an unhappy situation. He has in mind that a motion was made 
by him and carried some considerable time ago, some 40 min- 
utes, that the debate end in 10 minutes, and time was given to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrsuH] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] on this section. We have run on 
now for about half an hour rather than to disappoint anybody. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman has not heard any remarks 
from me at all. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
minute regulation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not aware that any limit 
was placed on this section; in that, he is confirmed by every- 
body now at the desk. If the gentleman desires to make a mo- 
tion the Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman need not make it on my ac- 
count. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Woop of Indiana) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 30. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair thinks there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
do now rise. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to close 


I would like to have five minutes on this 


And we have thought of enforcing that 10- 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


The motion was agreed to. | 


The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Srarrorp having 


Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 6611, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent for permission to be given to the Members to extend 
their remarks for five legislative days on this bill, H. R. 6611. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent that all Members have five 
legislative days in which to extend their remarks on the bill. 

Mr. GARNHR. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman confine 
it to their own remarks rather than to tables and literature, 
and things of that kind? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Massachusetts modify his request? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to modify my request by add- 
ing thereto the request that they be obliged to confine the exten- 
sion to their own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman modifies his 
original request by placing the limitation that they shall be con- 
fined to their own remarks. Is there objection to the request 
as modified? [After a pause.] The Chair-hears none. 


Does the gentleman from 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the 
gentlemen who may not be here, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Wyoming a question for the benefit of the Rrcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous | 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish the gentleman from Wyoming would 
make a statement for the Recorp with reference to when we 
will, vote on the peace resolution. There have been a great 
many inquiries about it, and it is a matter of considerable 
importance. 

Mr. MONDELEL. My understanding is that the rule for the 
consideration of the peace resolution will be presented imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the consideration of the bill now 
before the House. And we hope to have a vote on it Saturday 
afternoon. 
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Mr. GARNER. Let me ask the gentleman if his information 
is not to the effect that the rule will provide that the vote 
shall occur at 5 o’cleck on Saturday afternoon ? 

Mr. MONDELL. At half-past 4 or 5 on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. GARNER. Then the vote will be, if I understand the 
gentleman from Wyoming, on Saturday afternoon at 4 or 5 
o'clock? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; and the sooner we reach the peace 
resolution the more opportunity there will be for debate on that 
resolution. And if the gentleman from Texas will allow me, 
I desire to submit a unanimous-censent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 


Texas has expired. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A, M. 


Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by printing a short article from the Manufacturers’ 
Record relative to the financial situation as affecting the manu- 
facturers of the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by inserting the article referred to by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, in the confusion 
I did not hear the mention of the article referred to. 

Mr. KING. It is a short article stating the financial condi- 
tion of the manufacturers of the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the article referred to: 


[From Manufacturers Record, June 2, 1921.] 


On November 14, 1919, a high-powered automobile, containing four 
people, drove into the town of Pierce, Nebr., and stopped in frent of 
the Cones State Bank. The engine was kept running. o men, 
armed with revolvers, got out of the car and entered the institution. 
As agents of the Federal reserve bank, they presented checks te 
the aggregate value of $31,900, for which they demanded cash, de- 
clining to accept drafts, These checks represented an accumulation 
of items which had been brought together over a period of more than 
three weeks. One of these Federal reserve agents stated to the officers 
of the bank that the other agent ‘‘ was a United States marshal, hard- 
boiled and armed; that he had cleaned up the State of Kansas and 
would get us anyway ” unless the Cones State Bank signed an agreement 
to follow the orders of the Federal reserve bank. These agents also 
stated that where a State bank declined to obey orders, it was certain 
to be driven to the wall by the power of the Federal reserve system, 
which was really the Government of the United States. The case is 
not an isolated one. It is typical of what was done in hundreds of 
eases by the gunmen of the Federal reserve bank. ‘The methods of 
eoercion used and threatened were: 

“41, The Federal Reserve Board would accumulate cheeks on a State 
institution until the gross amount of such checks exceeded the amount 
of currency said State bank was required to carry in its vaults or was 
likely to have on hand. It would then send men armed with guns to 
demand payment. If payment could not be made in cash, the checks 
were protested and the news spread about town that the bank was 
being questioned by the Government, the result of which would be to 
cause a run on the bank. But if the bank, threatened by such disaster, 
signed an agreement to obey the illegal erders of the Federal reserve 
bank, then cash for checks was not required, but drafts were accepted 
at par. 

“92. If the first method of coercion failed, the State banks in small 
towns were notified that a competing national bank would be organ- 
ized to drive them out of business; that such national bank would be 
supported with the full power of the Federal reserve bank, against 
which no small State bank could hope to wage a successful fight. 

“3. If both of these methods of coercion failed, the State bank was 
warned that its correspondents in the cities would be prevented there- 
after from extending it any accommodations, would call its loans, and 
would drive it into bankruptcy.” s 

The above facts are taken from the sworn testimony of witnesses 
before the Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives, May 
4, 5, and 6, 1920. They give a mere inkling of the truth as revealed 
by the full testimony, copies of which can be procured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, under the title “Hearings Before the Committee 
on Rules on House Resolution 476, Sixty-sixth Congress.” 

The American Bank & Trust Co, appealed to the courts to prevent 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Ga., from continuing lawless 
assaults of the sort outlined above. The case Sueily reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which had before tt much of the 
evidence which was brought out at the hearing to which we have re- 
ferred. The opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
and never before, perhaps, in the history of that august tribunal has 
“—_ a | sae denunciation of official lawlessness been delivered as the 
following : 

“he defendants (Federal reserve bank) say that the holder of a 
check has the right to present it to the bank upon which it was drawn 
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for payment over the counter, and that however many checks he may 
hold he has the same right as to all of them and may present them all 
at once, whatever his motive or intent. They ask whether a mort- 
gagee would be prevented from foreclosing because he acted from dis- 
interested malevolence and not from a desire to get his money. But 
the word ‘right’ is one of the most deceptive of pitfalls; it is so easy 
to slip from a qualified meaning in the premise to an unqualified one in 
the conclusion. Most rights are qualified. A man has at least as abso- 
lute a right to give his own money as he has to demand money from a 
party that has made no promise to him; yet if he gives it to induce 
another to steal or murder, the purpose of the act makes it a crime. 

“A bank that receives deposits to be drawn upon by check of course 
authorizes its depositors to draw checks against their _accounts and 
holders of such checks to present them for payment. When we think 
of the ordinary case the right of the holder is so unimpeded that it 
seems to us absolute. But looked at from either side it can not be so. 
The interests of business also are recognized as rights, protected against 
injury to a greater or less extent, and in case of conflict between the 
claims of business on the one side and of third persons on the other 
lines have to be drawn that limit both. A man has a right to give 
advice, but advice given for the sole purpose of injuring another’s busi- 
hess and effective on a large scale might create a cause of action. 
Banks, as we know them, could not exist if they could not rely upon 
averages and lend a large part of the money that they receive from 
their depositors on the assumption that not more than a certain frac- 
tion of it will be demanded on any one day. If without a word of 
falsehood but acting from what we have called disinterested malevo- 
lence a man by persuasion should organize and carry into effect a run 
upon a bank and ruin it, we can not doubt that an action would lie. 
A similar result, even if less complete in its effect, is to be expected 
from the course that the defendants are alleged to intend, and to de- 
termine whether they are authorized to follow that course it is not 
enough to refer to the general right of a holder of checks to present 
them but it is necessary to consider whether the collection of checks 
and presenting them in a body for the purpose of breaking down the 
petitioner’s business as now conducted is justified by the ulterior pur- 
pose in view. 

“If this were a-case of competition in private business, it would be 
hard to admit the justification of self-interest, considering the now 
current opinion as to public policy expressed in statutes and decisions. 
But this is not private business. The policy of the Federal reserve 
banks is governed by the policy of the United States with regard to 
them and to these relatively feeble competitors. We do not need aid 
from the debates upon the statute under which the reserve banks exist 
to assume that the United States did not intend by that statute to 
sanction this sort of warfare upon legitimate creations of the States.” 

Warfare! Warfare by the Federal Reserve Board against creatures 
of the State over whom the board had been warned by a definite opin- 
ion of the Attorney General of the United States, addressed to the 
President on March 21, 1918, in response to his request, that the 
Federal reserve act “ does not command or compel these State banks to 
forego any right they may have under the State laws to make charges 
in connection with the payment of checks drawn upon them,” and it 
was notorious that Carrer GLASS; in presenting the conference report 
for the adoption of the act to the House, had definitely explained and 
promised that the Federal Reserve Board had no control over the opera- 
tion of nonmember banks unless they “ voluntarily ” joined the collec- 
tion system. 

When called to the stand a year ago to explain the barbarous opera- 
tions of his agents, Gov. W. P. G. Harding, as usual, pleaded ignorance 
in some cases and in some others evaded the issue. He has the repu- 
tation of being what professional men call a “ clever witness.” But he 
could not quite get away from the persistence of Congressman REAVIS, 
of Nebraska, who finally forced these admissions : 

“Mr. Reavis. What I want to get into this record is the fact that 
whenever these nonmember banks will sign the agreement to do that 
thing, which in law you can not force them to do, you accept exchange 
from them. 

Gov. Harpine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reavis. And when they refuse you demand cash and refuse to 
accept exchange. ~* 

Goy. HARDING. It appears in some cases that that has been done. 

It was habitually done, not one time but thousands of times. Indeed, 
so indignant were some gentlemen at the seeming lack of definite 
knowledge on the part of Gov. Harding that the following day Mr. 
Alexander Smith, of Atlanta, attorney for the assaulted banks, said: 
“In view of the statement yesterday by the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board that these things were not being done with his knowledge 
and consent, I wish to introduce an original letter from Mr. E. P. 
Tyner, assistant cashier of the Federal reserve bank of Kansas City, 
dated December 3, 1919, containing this paragraph: | 

“*Our action in adding the entire State of Missouri to the par list 
was taken at the request and with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
3ourd at Washington,’ ” etc. 

Moreover, it was testified by Mr. Claiborne, of the Whitney Central 
National Bank, of New Orleans: 

“You (Congress) then refused to create a central bank in Wash- 
ington. but what you have to-day is really a central bank in Washing- 
ton. They are attempting to make out of these local boards, boards 
which must submit absolutely to what Washington says. Those boards 
are not permitted to act for themselves; they get their instructions and 
advices from Washington.” : 

We emphasize this point because Gov. Harding last December pro- 
fessed to be ignorant of the contents of instructions issued by the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of Richmond demanding drastic restriction of credit 
and rather sought to make it appear that our publication of these 
orders in their essential form was misleading and, if not misleading, 
could not be held to be representative of the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Each of the 12 regional banks is absolutely dominated 
by the board in Washington. They have no basic policies except those 
handed to them from Washington. The evidence all shows most con- 
clusively that Gov. Harding was not only cognizant of what the Rich- 
mond bank was doing all last year, but that he was equally cognizant 
at all times of the at-the-pistol-point methods whereby his agents were 
attempting to .coerce country banks. 

At this hearing a year ago Gov. Harding boasted that the lower 
court had sustained the right of the Federal Reserve Board to accumu- 
late checks and present them in bunches. He emphasized that very 
point. All he wanted to do, he said, was to carry out the law. But 
the case got to the Supreme Court of the United States. It, too, re- 
versing the lower court, dwelt at length on just this very point, as is 
noted above. It went out of its way to discuss this identical alleged 
“right of the boatd to collect checks in such a wag as to destroy 
small banks, 
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In the face of the decision Gov. Harding at once prepared or had 
prepared a statement for the press in which he ignored the court’s 
overwhelming condemnation of the Federal Reserve Board’s policy and 
dwelt on the fact that the decision itself related to an issue of plead- 
ing, which was true enough technically but not otherwise. He then 
went on to say: 

“The Supreme Court’s decision will not interfere with the present 
check-clearing functions of the Federal reserve banks, and those banks 
will continue, as heretofore, to collect checks drawn upon those banks 
which are listed upon the par lists.” 

If that meant what the public thinks it means—what any but an 
expert would assume it to mean—Goy. Harding could not remain in 
office one week, Before the authority of the Supreme Court had been 
established thoroughly in our system of government, a President, it is 
true, did feign to ignore its mandates, but there is no man big enough 
to do so to-day, from the President down, and none, save a bolshevist, 
would make the attempt. Gov. Harding does not mean to say that he 
will continue collections by lead-pipe methods. He says he will con- 
tinue to clear checks upon those banks “ which are listed upon the par 
lists.” Of course he will, because that is not the issue at all. What 
the Supreme Court has said is that he shall not coerce banks not on 
the ‘par lists’ and force them to get on those lists. And he will not. 
He will not because the days of his dominance are numbered and the 
new influence in power in the board would never for one moment permit 
him, with all his arrogance, to ignore a mandate of the supreme tribunal 
or spit upon the law and flag. No doubt he would like to do it, but he 
has been shorn of some of his power by the drastic decision of the 
Supreme Court, Yesterday it was the new administration that was 
reversing the whole Goy. Harding policy of ruin and destruction. 
To-day it is the Supreme Court which denounces him and his former 
associates as having waged warfare against State banks with ruthless- 
ness beyond the power of words to adequately describe. It is a terrible 
accusation—more terrible than any the Manufacturers’ Record has here- 
tofore made against the Federal Reserve Board. Indeed, in view of the 
facts that are coming out, we are amazed at our own moderation. We 
are even more amazed that this conspiracy against the public weal by 
public officers has been able to remain so long ¢oncealed and that even 
now the press refrains, for some reason or other, from giving proper 
publicity to the awful blunders which have been made. Has it, too, 
been coerced and is the Federal Reserve Board, with its gunmen and 
Apaches, driving the Nation into another Jackson fight to restore the 
financial liberties of the people? 

What is a bolshevist? We know not how many millions or billions 
Lenin and Trotski have wiped out of existence. We do know that the 
operation of the Federal Reserve Board last year ‘“ wiped off the slate 
as with a sponge” $25,000,000,000 of the national wealth of the United 
States. In sheer destructiveness it challenges bolshevism at its worst. 
And now we have the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, when 
branded by the Supreme Court with having waged warfare against the 
State banks and with operation of a generally lawless policy, putting 
out a statement purporting, except to experts, to mean that he will 
not cease from that warfare but will continue in arrogant lawlessness. 
There is the spirit, if not the fact, of bolshevism in the pronounce- 
ment. Much power has made the man mad. He has been so long the 
master he has forgotten he is a servant. ‘“ Bhis divine-right thing” 
testifies a banker, ‘‘ descends upon people very insidiously. The minute 
they get the authority they get the idea in their heads that anything 
they say should be done must be done and anybody who dares to con- 
tradict that becomes a criminal.” It is even worse than that, for this 
man has not only overruled the Congress of the United States by fore- 
ing on the country a central bank in defiance of orders not to; he has 
not only set himself up as an arbiter of prices and by deliberate intent 
broken the markets and pursued a policy which Abraham Lincoln de- 
nounced aforetime as dishonest and criminal; he has not only set in 
motion his desperadoes to destroy the State banking system in the 
United States in order that all financial authority may reside in him- 
self and he become an absolute dictator of the Nation’s credit facilities, 
but he has, in addition, when his lawlessness has been exposed by the 
Supreme Court, had the insolence and impertinence to make a_ public 
statement which gives the impression that he is going to continue in 
his ways despite the court or any other authority. 

This man can not remain in office. He can not get out of office with- 
out an inyestigation. ‘The thing has gone too far. A Congress that 
fails to look deep into the whole past conduct of the administration of 
Gov. Harding will be discredited before the polls are reached in the next 
election. An administration that kept him in power would be swept 
into oblivion the first chance the voters got. He must get out. Not 
until he is out will there be any confidence among business men in the 
United States. The whole institution of banking is under a cloud while 
he continues in office. He breathes a poisonous miasma over the entire 
—-* administration in the United States. He exudes distrust and 
ruin, 5 

They said of the second Adams that the touch of his hand was like 
ice and he chilled the heart of the Nation. The charge may not have 
been true, but a hand of ice is responsible for “ frozen credits”’ in this 
great country to-day, and there will be no warmth again in commerce 
until the shadow of its owner’s body no longer spreads its bolshevistic 
darkness into the far corners of the land. 

Gov. Harding must get out! No man against whose actions the 
Supreme Court has rendered a decision couched in language probably 
never before used by that august tribunal can remain at the head of 
our Nation’s banking system. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in connection with the bill that 
we considered to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. On what subject? 

Mr. HILL. In connection with the remarks made in oppo- 
sition to my amendment, including some resolutions. 

Mr. GARNER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


LEAVE 


Objection is made. 
OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Deat, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for one week, on account of important business. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order, 
until to-morrow, Friday, June 10, 1921, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


IXHCUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


158. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting report 
analyzing the activities of the trade associations composed 
of Dougias fir loggers and lumber manufacturers of the Pacific 
eonst, the chief source of the Nation’s reserve lumber supply, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule NITI, bills and resolutions were sev- | 


erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and | sailors of the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and 


referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows? 
Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide 
that deferred grazing fees received prior to December 31, 1921, 
shall be considered as receipts of the fiscal year 1921, reported 


the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. | 


155), which said joint resolution and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6652) to 
extend the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, in Muskogee County, Okla., reported the same 


without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 156), which | 


said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6653) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at a point near Webbers Fails, 
in Muskogee County, Okla., reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 157), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1317) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to release the Kansas City & 
Memphis Railway & Bridge Co. from reconstructing its high- 
way and approaches across its bridge at Memphis, Tenn., re- 
ported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 158), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 


were referred as follows: 5 
A bill (H. R. 6666) to restore Sally A. Carney, widow of John 


H. Carney, to the pension roli; Committee on Pensions dis- | 


charged, and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Sundry petitions urging the passage of that section of the | 
naval appropriation bill relating to reduction of naval arma- | 


ment; Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials | 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


ment of Representatives in Congress amongst the several States 
under the Fourteenth Census: to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 6992) to amend an act enti- 
tiled “An act for the relief of homestead entrymen or settlers 
who enter the military or naval service of the United States in 
time of war’; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 6998) for the relief of retired 


commissioned and warrant officers of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 6994) to amend the Army 


appropriation act approved July 11, 1919, so as to release appro- | 
priations for the acquisition of land near Middletown, Pa., for | 


an Air Service general repair depot and make additional appro- 
priations therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 6995) prohibiting the inter- 
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| ieee of the White’s Tabernacie, No. 39, of the Ancient 
| United Order of Sons and Daughters, Brethren and Sisters of 
Moses, in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
| District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (HB. BR. 6996) to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to loan to the Pederal Farm Loan 
Board the sum of $200,000,000, and fer other purpeses; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currenoy., 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 6997) te amend certain 
sections of the Judicial Code relating to the Court of Claims, 
to regulate appeals therefrom, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 6998) to amend section 17 of 
the United States bankruptcy law of July 1, 1898, and anrend- 
ments thereto of February 5, 1903; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 6999) to authorize certain 
officers on the retired list of the Navy and Marine Corps to 
receive pay in accordance with their rank as now shown by the 
records of the Navy Department; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 7000) to pension soldiers and 


the China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON eof Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 153) permitting the admission of certain aliens who sailed 
from foreign ports on or before June 8, 1921, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 21) 
| providing that legislation dealing with pensions, private claims, 
distribution of war trophies, ete., be initiated by petition on 
suitable furnished forms; to the Committee on Rules. 





of Rule XXII, committees were discharged | 
from the consideration of the following bill and petitions, which | 


By Mr. PORTER: Resolution (H. Res. 110) for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate joint resolution 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
| By Mr. RYAN: Resolution (H. Res. 111) for an investigation 
| of the statements made by Rear Admiral William Sims, United 
States Navy, in his speech before the English Speaking Union in 
London, England, on June 6, 1921; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Memorial of the Legistature of the 
State of Wisconsin, requesting Congress not to repeal the excess 
profits and surtax laws and not to pass the sales tax law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to the restoration of package freight boats on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 7001) granting a pension to 
Clara Cloe Ross; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BIRD: A bill (H. R. 7002) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy A. Judson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7003) granting an increase of pension to 
| Fermon L. Botkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7004) granting a pension to Lucinda 
Buckles ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7005) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Burch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7006) granting a 
pension to Eliza A. Beaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7007) 


granting a pension to Nancy J. 


| Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 6991) for the apportion- | 


By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 7008) granting a pension to 
Annie Topper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 7009) for the relief of Lottie 
May Bolin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7010) for the relief 


of Southern Trans- 


| portation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R.°7011) for the relief of Northern Trans- 
portation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 7012) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the town of Warwick, N. Y., one German 
eannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7013) granting a pension to 
Jane Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 7014) granting a pension to 
John S. Freeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GHRNERD: A bill (H. R. 7015) for the relief of the 





ment of the body of any person in the cemetery known as the | estate of Benjamin Ienton; to the Committee en War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7016) granting a pension to William H. 
Trautman ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7017) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the town of Avis, Pa., one captured German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7018) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emil J. Olsen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. . : 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A pill (H. R. 7019) granting a pension 
to Flora Turcott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7020) waiving the 
age limit for transfer to the Regular United States Navy in the 
case of Lieut. Thomas G, Odell; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7021) granting a pension 
to Julia Gallagher ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7022) granting a pension to Eliza W. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7023) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Walden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7024) granting a pension to Bertha A. 
Beckman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7025) to correct the military record of 
Samuel D. Jarman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7026) granting a pen- 
sion to Marion B. Rathbun; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 7027) for the relief of Herbert 
E. Shenton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 7028) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint James Dickson Polley, late 
a captain in the Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army, a captain in the Quartermaster Corps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 7029) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Burke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7030) granting a pension to 
Addie M. McKinney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 7031) for the relief of Lewis 
M. Haupt; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7032) for the relief of Lewis M. Haupt; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 109) to pay Ernest 
H. Bradley the sum of $300 for services rendered to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


1169. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Grove City, Pa., urging dis- 
armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1170. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of residents of Gold Hill, 
Virginia City, and Goldfield, Nev., requesting Congress to take 
necessary action to bring about the recognition of the existing 
and duly elected government of the republic of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1171. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution at the annual conven- 
tion of the California Federation of Women’s Clubs, urging 
action by the Government for the preservation of the redwood 
groves of California ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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1172. Also, resolution adopted at the annual convention of the | 


California Federation of Wemen’s Clubs, urging appropriation 
for the furnishing of adequate living quarters, clothing, etc., 2o 
ex-service men while being reeducated; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1178. By Mr. BEEDY: Resolutions from the General Board 
of L’Union St. Jean-Baptist D’Amerique and from Mercier Court, 
No. 822, Catholic Order of Foresters, protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1174. By Mr. BRIGGS: Resolution of Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, urging deep water for Corpus Christi and vicinity; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1175. Also, resolution of Texas Chamber of Commerce, urging 
the Government of the United States to recognize the present 
Government of the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1176. By Mr. COCKRAN: Petition of members of the Chapel 
of the Incarnation, 249 East Thirty-first Street, New York City, 
urging the President and Congress to call a conference of the 
leading nations on reduction of armaments at the earliest pos- 
sible date; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1177. By Mr. CRAMTON: Resolution of the Michigan Tuber- 
eulosis Association, indorsing House bill 6047, especially the 
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appointment of a Cabinet member to head the new department 
of public welfare; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1178. By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution of the executive com- 
mittee of the Canadian Club, in opposition to the resolutions 
introduced in Congress for the recognition of the so-called Trish 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1179. Also, memorial adopted by the people of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Melrose, Mass., favoring the calling 
of an international conference to discuss the question of dis- 
armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1180. Also, resolution adopted by Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., favoring calling of an international 
conference to discuss the question of disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1181. By Mr. DARROW: Resolution of the Palatinate Re- 
formed Church of Philadelphia, Pa., and from E. D. Batis and 
65 other citizens of Olney, Pa., favoring disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1182. By Mr. FENN: Resolutions of the Congregational 
Church, Unionville; St. James Parish, of Hartford; and Hart- 
ford Council of Churches, Hartford, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, seeking disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1183. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolutions adopted by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of American Legion Post of Braintree, 
Mass., and the Women’s Auxiliary of Edward J. Beatty Post, 
No. 24, American Legion of Canton, Mass., urging relief of 
the disabled soldiers; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

1184. Also, resolution adopted by Wollaston Congregational 
Church, Wollaston, Quincy, Mass., urging the President and 
Congress to invite the leading nations to an international 
conference on reduction of armaments; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1185. Also, petition of parishioners of First Congregational 
Church of Sharon, Mass., urging an agreement for the reduc- 
tion of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign A ffairs.. 

1186. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts State 
Court, National Order of the Daughters of Isabella (an organi- 
zation with a membership of over 100,000 women), Mary T. 
Keohane, of 23 Howell Street, Dorchester, Mass., State secre- 
tary, urging the recognition of the republic of Ireland by the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1187. By Mr. GERNERD: Papers in support of House bill 
7014, granting a pension to William H. Trautman; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. : 

1188. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of the Kent and 
Queen Annes Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, of Maryland, 
for favorable action on the scale of pay adopted by the National 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

1189. By Mr. HILL: Petition of mass meeting of residents 
and citizens of Polish descent, of Baltimore, Md., urging that 
the United States take a friendly interest in the Polish situa- 
tion generally; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1190. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of the Susquehanna Baptist 
Union, Warrenville, Pa., for the passage of legislation looking 
to world disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1191. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Commander John T. 
Williams, favoring minimum pension of $72 per month for all 
survivors of Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1192. Also, petition of Charles T. Bagby, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring House bill 129; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1198. Also, petition of National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Baltimore, Md., regarding taxation, transportation, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1194. Also; petition of Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Baltimore, Md., favoring disarmament; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1195. Also, petition of Conservation Commission of Mary- 
land, favoring elimination of 10 per cent tax on sporting goods; 
also petition of Read Drug & Chemical Co., favoring sales tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1196. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Washington meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends, urging the reduction of 
armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1197. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition calling attention to con- 
ditions in the Near East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1198. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Branch 94 of the Glass 
Blowers’ Association, H. S. Humes, secretary, of Sharpsburg, 
Pa., protesting against the passage of House bill 4981 as unjust 
to the giass-bottle industry ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1199. By Mr. NORTON: Resolution of the League of Women 
Voters of Cleveland, Ohio, recommending reduction of arma- 
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ment and that the United States take the initial step in this 
movement; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1200. By Mr. RAKER: Assembly joint resolution No. 7, 
State of California, relative to a direct primary for selection 
of presidential candidates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, assembly joint resolution No. 31, State of California, 
relative to revision of the Federal transportation act of 1920; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Also, 
assembly joint resolution No. 10, State of California, relative to 
the naval construction program of the United States; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. Also, assembly joint resolution 
No. 6, State of California, relative to enemy aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1201. Also, petition of Lindley & Co. (Inc.), Sacramento, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 5632; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Also petition of E. C. Brown and J. F. Baker, of Cali- 
fornia, indorsing legislation for the relief of star route mail 
contractors; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. Also, petition of Lyman L. Pierce, of San Francisco, 
urging governmental support for the people of the Near East; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Also, petition of Private 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America, 
indorsing the Sweet bill and urging defeat of the fivefold bonus 
bill (H. R. 1); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1202. By Mr. RANSLEY: Petition signed by the Ukrainian 
League of South Philadelphia, asking that the United States 
recognize East Galicia as an independent State; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

12038. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of Joseph Romano and 14 
others, of New York, favoring the enactment of House bill 3208 ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1204. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of R. H. Ransom, manager 
Reinhart & Newton Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, asking for a repeal 
of excise tax on candy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1205. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Gene- 
see County (N. Y.) Fish and Game Protective Asscciation, 
urging the repeal of the present tax on sporting goods; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1206. Also, petition of the members of Branch No. 26, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, of Rochester, N. Y., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 4981, the so-called slack filled 
package bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1207. Also, petition of Mr. P. O. Kriegelstein, of Warsaw, 
N. Y., protesting against the imposition of $10 per ton import 
duty on amorphous graphite; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1208. Also, petition of the congregation of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Bergen, N. Y., urging the invitation by the 
President to Great Britain and Japan to attend a conference to 
arrange a limitation of naval armaments; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1209. Also, petition of the congregation of St. James Church, 
of Batavia, N. Y., urging the United States Government to 
take immediate steps to arrange for a conference of the leading 
nations with a view to a disarmament agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1210, Also, petition of the congregation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Alexander, N. Y., urging the United States 
to take immediate steps to arrange for a conference of the lead- 
ing nations with a view to a disarmament agreement; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1211. Also, petition of the congregation of the First Methodist 
Church, of Livonia, N. Y., urging the United States to take 
immediate steps to arrange for a conference of the leading na- 
tions with a view to a disarmament agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1212. Also, petition of the members and attenders of the 
Friends Church, of Batavia, N. Y., urging the United States to 
take immediate steps to arrange for a conference of the leading 
nations with a view to a disarmament agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

1213. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of residents of the thirty- 
third congressional district of New York, favoring a conference 
on the subject ef disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. ; 

1214. By Mr. VARE: Petition of members of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary, of Philadelphia, Pa., relative to disarmament; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1215. By Mr. WATSON: Resolutions by the members of the 
Mount Pleasant Baptist Church Men’s Bible Class; Carmel 
Presbyterian Church, Edge Hill, Pa.; Roslyn Community 
Chapel; Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends; Washington 
meeting of the Religious Society of Friends; Huntington Valley 
Chapel, Meadowbrook, Pa.; Quakertown Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, Quakertown, Pa.; Friends of Warminster Preparative 
Meeting, Johnsville, Pa.; Trinity Reformed Church, Norris- 
town, Pa.; members of the Solebury First-Day School; Middle- 
town monthly meeting of Friends, Langhorne, Pa., in favor of 
calling an international conference for the discussion of dis- 
armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1216. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of Trinity Church and 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Good Shepherd, of Parkers- 
burg, and Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, of Huntington, all in 
the State of West Virginia, favoring disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Frivay, June 10, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our God and Father, we believe that Thou art, and art the 
rewarder of all them who diligently seek Thee. Thou art not 
to us an unknown or an unknowable God, and we bless Thee 
for the knowledge of this truth. May it take hold of us and 
bind us with deep and earnest consecration to highest ideals 
and noblest purposes for our country, for the world at large. 
We humbly ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House insisted on 
its amendment to the Senate amendment No. 1 to the bill 
(H. R. 6300) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes; had agreed to the 
further conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses, and that Mr. Goop, Mr. Cannon, 
and Mr. Brrns of Tennessee were appointed managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 86) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McCormick Spencer 

Ball Harreld McCumber Stanfield 
Borah Harris McKellar Stanley 
Brandegee Harrison McKinley Sterling 
Broussard Heflin McLean Sutherland 
Bursum Hitchcock McNary Swanson 
Cameron Johnson Myers Townsend 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Trammell 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Underwood 
Cummins Kellogg Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kenyon Phipps Warren 
Edge Keyes Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Fernald Knox Sheppard Watson, Ind, 
Fletcher Ladd Shortridge Williams 
Frelingfuysen La Follette Simmons Willis 

Gerry Lenroot Smith Wolcott 
Glass Lodge Smoot 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. RANsDELL] is absent on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is necessarily absent and that 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is absent on 
business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution of the Atchison (Kans.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the enactment of legislation to 
provide adequate relief for disabled ex-service men, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented two resolutions of Brick Grange, No. 1498, 
of Holton, and Lodge No. 216, Brotherhood of Railway and 
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Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and Station Employees, of 
Chanute, both in the State of Kansas, opposing the enactment 
of a sales tax law and favoring the retention of the excess- 
profits tax, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions and petitions of the members of 
the Church of the Brethren, of Navarre; the congregation of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Bonner Springs; the 
pastor and sundry members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of Haviland; the pastor and congregation of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ), of St. Francis; the pastor and 
congregation of the First Congregational Church of Christ, of 
Alma; and the pastor and sundry members of the congregation 
of the Central Congregational Church, of Topeka, all in the 
State of Kansas, favoring the calling of an international confer- 
ence for the purpose of considering the reduction of armaments 
among the nations, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I received this 
morning a letter from Carrizozo, N. Mex., bearing upon a gen- 
eral situation, which, to my mind, represents a sentiment that 
is quite prevalent throughout the country. I ask that the letter 
may be read, so that it may appear in the Rxecorp, together with 
the names of the writers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
munication will be read. 

The reading elerk read as follows: 

CaBprizozo, N. Mux., June 4, 1921. 


Without objection, the com- 


Hon. A. A. JONES, 
Senato: from New Mexico, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned citizens of Carrizozo, N. Mex., beg 
leave to inform you that it is our conviction and, we believe, practically 
the unanimous sentiment of our State that increased iets pecnere- 
tion by our United States is both unnecessary and unwise. ith the 
other chief powers sick of war and financially embarrassed we have less 
need to fear than in the past. And in this day of business depression 
with taxes distressingly burdensome, our people should not be called 


upon for huge sums for Army and Navy appropriations. 


Especially are we opposed to the citizens’ military training camps 
scheduled for the coming summer. This is the first and surest step 
toward creating in our beloved land that militaristic spirit which was 
the curse of Germany and the initial cause of the World War. But 
yesterday our noble lads gave themselves by the millions and tens of 
thousands their lives in a ‘‘ war to prevent war.” How shall we avoid 
the charge of insincerity, and how shall they sleep in their graves if 
we begin to train on an unprecedented scale their brothers to fight, to 
say nothing of the cost of the undertaking? 

Of course, we can not disarm while other nations maintain armaments. 
And we believe that the time is opportune for the Government of the 
United States to call a congress of nations to devise practical and 
effective means for reducing fighting forces, stores, and equipment, with- 
out which step there can be no hope of enduring world peace. And we 
respectfully urge you as our Senator to use your influence and efforts 
in this direction. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Mrs. W. K. Moorr, 
Mrs. C. A, Hooper, 
Mrs. C. A. BARNHART, 
Mrs. W. W. McLEaAn, W. Z, LYONs, 
Mrs. i. T, COLLIER, Cc. C. Hicser. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of the pastor and congre- 
gation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Conway, N. H., 
favoring the calling of an international conference for the pur- 
pose of considering the question of reducing armaments among 
the nations, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the New Hampshire Academy 
of Science, favoring the proposed plan to establish a forest ex- 
periment station in connection with the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution of Wallingford Grange, 
No. 33, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wallingford, Conn., ‘Sprotest- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to create a daylight 
saving law, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented:a petition of sundry members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to increase the force and salaries in the 
Patent Office, so as to remedy the alleged chaotic conditions in 
that office, which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of San Carlino Republican Club, 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
declaring Columbus Day a national holiday, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New Haven, favoring the enactment of legislation to stabilize 
the purchasing power of the dollar, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating 


Mrs. W. W. STADTMAN, 
A. W. ADAMS, 
S. SPENCE, 
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against the enactment of legislation placing a tariff on crude 
artificial abrasives, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented two resolutions of Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Bridgeport and Torrington Post, No. 38, American 
Legion, of Torrington, both in the State of Connecticut, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide adequate relief for dis- 
abled ex-service men, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented two telegrams, in the nature of memorials, 
from the Mystic Woolen Mill, of Mystic, and the Fabyan Woolen 
Co., of Stafford Springs, both in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the enactment of the so-called truth in 
fabric bill, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented four letters and a telegram, in the nature 
of petitions, of the Near East Relief, of Hast Lyme; W. D. Hood, 
principal, the Gilbert School, of Winsted; Andrew J. George, 
secretary, Long Hill Chapel Sunday School, of Middletown; the 
Staff of Davenport Settlement, of New Haven; and Mary R. 
Hillard, of Middlebury, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
that relief be afforded the suffering peoples of the Near East, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the pastor and congregation 
of the Congregational Church of Kensington; the pastor and 
congregation of Center Congregational Chureh of Torrington; 
the pastor and congregation of Bethany Congregational Church, 
of Bethany; the pastor and congregation of the Congregational 
Church of Unionville; the pastor and congregation of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh of South Norwalk; the pastor and 
congregation of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, of Brookfield; the 
pastor and congregation of Dwight Place Church, of New Haven; 
the pastor and congregation of the Congregational Church of 
Naugatuck; the pastor and congregation of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Bridgeport; the pastor and congregation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Winsted; the pastor and 
congregation of Trinity Episcopal Chureh, of Waterbury; the 
pastor and congregation of South Norwalk Baptist Church, of 
South Norwalk; the pastor and congregation of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Orange; the League of Women Voters of 
Stamford; the pastor and congregation of the Methodist Mpis- 
copal Church of Bethel; and the pastor and congregation of St. 
John’s parish, of Waterbury, all in the State of Connecticut, 
favoring the calling of an international conference for the pur- 
pose of considering the reduction of armaments, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the congregation of 
the Methodist Church of Cawker City; the congregation of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Wichita; <andry citizens 
of Erie; the pastor and congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Iola; sundry citizens of Cawker City; the pastor and 
congregation of the Goff Associated Church, of Goff; and the 


| pastor and congregation of the First Baptist Church, of Whit- 


ing, all in the State of Kansas, favoring the calling of an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of considering the question 
of disarmament among the nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I present a joint reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of Wisconsin relating to the 
restoration of package freight boats on the Great Lakes, which 
I ask may be referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
printed in the REcorp. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce, as 
follows : 


Joint resolution relating to the restoration of package freight boats on 
the Great Lakes. 


Whereas during the World War most of the package freight boats 
then in si ce on the Great Lakes were taken therefrom and util- 
ized in war work; and 

Whereas it is reported that none of such boats have been restored to 
service on the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas it is conceded that one of the chief causes of business depres- 
sion is the burdensome freight rates charged by railroads; and 

Whereas section 8567 of the Federal Statutes prevents progressive and 
economic cooperation, regulation, and operation by railroads of com- 
merce on the Great Lakes; and ; 

Whereas it is believed that the restoration of package freight boats to 
service on the Great Lakes would give to the people of Wisconsin a 
very large measure of relief from present transportation conditions: 
Therefore, be it 


Resotved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be respectfully memorialized to enact all necessary 
legislation for the immediate restoration of package freight boats on 
the Great Lakes and to amend said section 8567 so as to permit all 
railroads to cooperate in the management, control, and operation of 
reduction in freight rates and the progress of commercial traffic on 
the Great Lakes; further 

Resotved, That the United States Shipping Board be and hereby is 
requested to place a‘ line of package freight boats in service on the 
Great Lakes so as to give service from the city of Buffalo, N, Y., and 
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the Wisconsin cities of Milwaukee, Superior, Ashland, and Green Bay; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That suitable copies of this resolution, attested by the sig- 
natures of the presiding officers and chief clerks of both houses, be 
transmitted to the President of the United States Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to each United States Sena- 
tor and Congressman from this State, and to the president of said 
Shipping Board at Washington, D. C, 
GEO, H. COMINGS, 
President of the Senaie. 
0. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Ritey 8S. YOUNG, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. BE. SHAFTER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


REDUCTION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial published in the Public Ledger, of 
Philadelphia, Thursday morning, June 9. I send it to the desk 
and ask to have it read. It is very short. 

There being no objection, the editorial was read, as follows: 
[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Thursday morning, June 9, 1921.] 
“IT IS OUR MOVE. 

“President Harding should, without delay or hesitation, call 
a conference for halting the building of navies and the creation 
of armies. Great Britain and Japan should be summoned to the 
council table. 

“The time has come when the three great naval powers— 
Great Britain, Japan, and America—should sit down and talk 
over an agreement. Great Britain is ready and Japan will 
respond. There is no doubt of America’s readiness. The world 
is anxious that such a conference be called and such a move 
be made. In all of earth’s free nations there is a great body 
of sentiment that would welcome such action on the part of the 
three great sea powers. 

“We are drifting now. We will continue to drift unless 
some outstanding figure compels the attention of the nations. 
We are drifting through Yap and Mesopotamia incidents, 
through recurrent Magdalena Bay and Turtle Bay rumors, 
through jealousies and prejudices and the stirrings of racial 
hatreds. 

*“ Steadily the unchecked currents carry us toward misunder- 
standings and trouble that may flare redly at any time. We 
drift on toward greater navies, greater burdens on already tax- 
burdened peoples, as the race for armaments gathers speed and 
determination. 

“ We all are drifting as the world drifted before 1914. Great 
Britain builds super Hoods and seaplanes; Japan is busy with 
her ‘8-8 program’; America is trying to appropriate $400,- 
000,000 for the world’s supernavy. 

“Chemists are playing with gases. Superguns are being 
evolved. Airplanes are to carry the ‘breath of death’ over 
battle fields of the next war. The same old secret, watchful, 
deadly moves are going on just as they did in the generation 
before 1914. The thunderheads of the next storm are blue on 
the horizons. 

“We have been told over and over again that the next war 
means the death of civilization. Yet we go on germinating the 
seeds of death and no Government raises a hand to @heck or 
stay us. 

“President Harding is one of the world’s commanding fig- 
ures. If he will call Japan and Great Britain, they will 
respond. It is his duty and it should be his high privilege to 
summon the men of Japan and of Britain to grave council. 

“The call will be heeded. Should Governments hesitate, the 
force of public opinion will drive them to the council table. 
Without faltering or delay President Harding should call a 
conference on armaments.” 


REMOVAL OF SOLDIER DEAD FROM FRANCE. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present and 
ask to have printed in the Recorp resolutions recently passed 
by Post No. 605, Veterans of Foreign Wars. This post is located 
in Paris. I think it is the only post of American soldiers 
located in a foreign country. All the members of this post 
have to do with or are employed in the removal of the -bodies 
of soldiers of the late war that are interred in France. The 
resolutions and statement annexed seek to rebuke what they 
describe as malicious allegations and falsehoods that have 
been spread throughout the country to the effect that this work 
is not being done with due regard to the sacredness of the 
undertaking. 

I ask that the resolutions and accompanying statement be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


Post No. 605, VereRANS or FOREIGN 
WaARs OF THE UNITED STATES, 
8 Avenue d’Iene, Paris, France, May 22, 1921. 

The ADJUTANT GENERAL, 

Veterans of Forcign Wars of the United States, 
82 Union Square, New York Cily. 

Drak Sm ANd ComMraAvE: The following resolution was passed 
unanimously at a meeting of this post held Saturday, May 21, 
1921, at 27 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris: 

Resolution, 

“Whereas the letter written by Owen Wister to the American 
Legion has been read into the records of the United States 
Senate, and articles have appeared in the public press of 
the United States, alleging despoilation and desecration of 
the remains of our deceased comrades while being ex- 
humed for return to their homeland in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of next of kin in each case. 

“And further alleging that our comrades employed in 
carrying out this sacred work are individuals who have been 
recruited from the slums of eastern cities of the United 
States ; who are deserters from their divisions while on their 
way to the front; who are not qualified for the work they 
are performing; who have failed to perform this sacred 
duty in a reverent manner; are leading riotous lives and 
guilty of gross intoxication: Be it 

“Resolved by Post No. 605, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in meeting assembled, That the said articles are 
maliciously false; that the insults to these comrades are a 
direct reflection on Post No. 605, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, many members of which are now employed 
in this sacred duty; be it further 

“ Resolved, That the National Encampment, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, be requested to issue a general 
refutation of these charges to Congress and the American people 
through the press of the United States; 

“That the editors of the New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Times be requested to retract the articles which appeared 
in their respective papers; and that Owen Wister be requested 
to apologize through the public press for his unwarranted, slan- 
derous, and false reflections on the members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

“ Be it further resolved, That. copies of these resolutions be 
furnished to the Paris representative of the Associated Press 
for publication in the United States,” 

This resolution was passed as a result of articles appearing in 
the American press during the early part of May, and a letter 
written by Owen Wister attacking the reputation and char- 
acter of many of our members who are engaged in the sacred 
work of exhuming the bodies of our deceased comrades for 
return to the United States, 

These press articles have been forwarded through the mails by 
the friends and relatives of members of this post and almost 
without exception the comrades receiving them have been re- 
quested to explain the real facts concerning these reports. 
Many protests in the form of telegrams and letters were re- 
ceived by the post adjutant, demanding that the officers of this 
post take immediate action, and requesting that the attention 
of national headquarters be brought to these insults and lies 
being spread broadcast in America. This resulted in a cable- 
gram being sent you Tuesday, May 17, requesting that the 
report of the Massachusetts committee to investigate conditions 
of American cemeteries in France and the work of the American 
Graves Registration Service be called to the attention of Con- 
gress and the American public. 

The Massachusetts committee is the only one which has been 
authorized by the chief of the American Graves Registration 
Service to inspect every phase of the work being performed by 
that service, which included actual exhumation of the bodies 
of our departed comrades. 

This committee, upon its return to the United States, rendered 
a report which spoke highly of the work being performed, and 
of the personnel performing it. It seems that this has not been 
taken into consideration by the Senate, but instead certain Sen- 
ators are calling upon a few disgruntled employees of the Graves 
Registration Service, who were returned to the United States 
for discharge as being incompetent in their work, and of such 
character that the retention of their services was not war- 
ranted, to testify. These men were tried in every case before a 
board of officers upon evidence furnished in most cases by the 
men working with them and members of this post. None of 
these discharged employees are members of our post, nor were 
they ever proposed for membership. Their discharge from the 
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service in which most of us are engaged is a relief to our 
meinbers, as it wil! assist in guaranteeing the character of the 
good work they are performing. 

It is realized that every post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in America is depending upon those engaged in the 
Graves Registration Service work to see that the sacred remains 
of their buddies and our buddies receive nothing but the most 
reverent care and solicitude. We wonder if our brother posts 
realize, when they receive these remains back in the homeland 
for burial in their final resting places, that they have been 
returned by members of Post. No. 605? We feel that if they do 
realize this, they will help us to crush out the malicious lies 
and insults directed against those members of our post engaged 
in this work, and that you, the chiefs of our grand organization, 
will endeavor to make Owen Wister,. who is responsible for the 
greater part of this unjust slander, apologize publicly to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

It is of record that Qwen Wister visited many of our ceme- 
teries in France before any exhumations were made, and also 
of record that he tried to gain admission to one of the larger 
American cemeteries while exhumations were in progress but 
was refused, as have been all others who were not relatives 
of our deceased comrades. It is known by-all members of Post 
No. 605 that Owen Wister has never visited an American ceme- 
tery in France at the time the exhumations were being made. 
It is also believed by many members of this post who came in 
eontact with him that he questioned them regarding their work 
with an intent to make malicious use of the information thus 
gained, and during his tour of the battle fields of France his 
presence was resented by every member of Post No. 605 with 
whom he came in contact. 

This post has recorded the names of hundreds of prominent 
citizens of the United States who have visited the American 
cemeteries in France, many of whom were relatives of our de- 
parted comrades and actually witnessed the exhumation of their 
relatives. If so desired, this post will gladly forward: these 


names to national headquarters for whatever use it may be 
deemed advisable to make of them. 

The work of the Graves Registration Service will continue, as 
in the past, with reverence and care, for its employees trust 
and believe that their “ buddies ” in America and national head- 
quarters of the organization to which. they belong will back 
them and defend them to the limit in performing the sacred 


duties assigned to them. 

Inclosed with this letter is a copy of an article appearing 
in the New-York Herald, Paris edition, of this date, and a copy 
of the article published in the Washington Times under date 
of May 1, 1921, which brought about the action we are taking. 

Sincerely and fraternally, yours, ; 
(Signed) H. W. DuNNINe, 
Commander. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions and accom- 
panying statement will be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 732) to extend the pro- 
visions of section 2455, Revised Statutes, to the lands within 
the abandoned Fort Buford Military Reservation, in the States 
of North Dakota and Montana, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 104) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1590) to add cer- 
tain lands to the Wyoming National Forest, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 105) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 491) to provide, without 
expenditure of Federal funds, the. opportunities of the people 
to acquire rural homes, and for other purposes, reported it with 
an amendment to the title and submitted a report (No. 106) 
thereon. 

SULPHUR RIVER BRIDGE, TEX. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 1970) 
granting the consent of Congress to the counties of Bowie and 
Cass, State of Texas, for construction of a bridge across Sul- 
phur River, at or near Pettis Bridge on State Highway No. 
8, in said counties and State, and I submit a report (No. 103) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted | 


to the counties of Bowie and Cass, State of Texas, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Sulphur 





River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
the location of Pettis Bridge on Texas State Highway No. 8, as located 
between Dougiassville, in Cass County, and the town of Maud, in 
Bowie County, State of Texas, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,”’ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Also from the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 1984) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Huntington & Ohio 
Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a highway and 
street railway toll bridge across the Ohio River between the city 
of Huntington, W. Va., and a point opposite in the State of Ohio, 
and I submit a report (No. 102) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was ‘read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Huntington & Ohio Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a highway and street railway toll bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, one end of said bridge being in the city of 
Huntington, W. Va., and the other end at a point, onpesine said city of 
Huntington, in the State of Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved 

The bill was reported. to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS. INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2021) granting a pension to Dellie M. Wayne (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2022) pronroting civilization and self-support among 
the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2023) defining the crop failure in the preduction 
of wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the 
Government of the United States for the purchase of wheat, 
rye, or oats for seed, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agrictlture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2024) for the relief of Blanche Winters; and 

A bill (S. 2025) to pay Orith Hanna Culp, of Beloit, Kans., 
$395.57, earned by service of her husband (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2026) granting a pension to Anthony Early (with 
an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2027) granting an increase of pension to Mattie B. 
Wintrode (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 2028) granting an increase of pension to Maria Love 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2029) granting a pension to David S. Toland (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 20380) granting a pension to Lizzie Ann Morrison 
(with an aecompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2081) for the relief of Charles Rayfield (with an 
aceompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2032) granting a pension to Arthur G. Reed (with 
an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2033) to increase the utility of the postal savings 
bank, to encourage savings among the people, and to secure 
the largest returns for such savings consistent with adequate 
security ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2084) for the relief of Ellen Clifford; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2085) for the relief of William M. Carroll; and 

A bill (S. 2086) for the relief of Beresford G. Davis (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2087) granting a pension to Leota M. Jones; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2038) to amend section 38 of chapter 5 of the 
bankruptcy law of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 
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3y Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2039) for the relief of Edmund G. Chamberlain; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2040) to provide for compulsery schoel attendance 
of children, to provide for the taking of a school census, to 
create the department of school attendance and work permits 
for the administration of this act and the act to regulate the 
employment of child laber in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, within the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN COLORADO. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, Senators will recall that on the 
evening of June 7 the Senate passed the joint resolution (8. J. 
Res. 69) for the relief of sufferers in Colorado from the flood 
due to the overfiow of the Arkansas River and its tributaries. 
At the sume time the House passed an identical joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 148), which was transmitted to the Senate and 
passed by the Senate on the morning of June 8. The Senate 
joint resolution should be indefinitely postponed. It is at the 
Secretary’s desk, and I move to reconsider the votes by which 
it was erdered to a third reading and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that Senate joint resohation No. 69 be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SHIPPERS’ CLAIMS AGAINST RAILROADS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, in view of the fact that I am 
compelled to leave the city at 1 o’clock this afternoon, I ask 
uRanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 621. If there shall be any debate on it or any 
delay in its consideration, I shall withdraw the request. I do 
not think, however, there will be any objection to the bill. 

I will state the purpose of the bill. When the railroad act 
was passed and the railroads were turned back to private owner- 
ship the law provided that any claims by shippers growing out 
of unjust, epreasonable, or discriminatory rates, or rates which 
were otherwise in violation of law, were to be presented to the 
Interstate Conmerce Commission within one year from the 
passage of the act. That would be one year from the 1st of 
March, 1920. Freight shippers who had been overcharged—that 
is, charged more than the legal tariff rates—through mistake or 
in some other way, did not understand that claims for over- 
charges came within the meaning of the statute, and they pre- 
sented such claims directly to the Director General of Railroads 
to have them settled, as Congress had authorized they should 
be settled, by the agent of the Federal Government, the director 
general. 

The director general, however, ruled that the claims must 
be presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it 
being too late to se present them, he transmitted all the claims 
which had come to him to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the shippers were left in the lurch. Since that time, 
it is fair to say, the director general is considering such claims, 
but it still remains a question of doubt whether they must not 
be presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission within the 
year, 

The bill simply provides an additional extension of a year to 
shippers as to claims in respect to overcharges on the tariffs. 
That is all there is of the bill. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Director General of Railroads have recom- 
mended the bill, and all the shippers’ associations have asked 
that it be passed. The Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate have reported the bill; it is on the calendar, and I 
should like to have it passed this morning. I think it is quite 
important that it should be passed, in order to protect the 
shippers. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Cemmittee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 621) to amend sec- 
tion 206 (c) of an act entitled “An act to provide for the ter- 
mination of Federal contrel of railroads and systems of trans- 
portation; to provide for the settlement of disputes between 
earriers and their employees; to further amend an act entitled 
‘An act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1920, 


which had been reported from the Conmmittee on Interstate 
Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That,” to strike out “section 206” and to insert “ subdivi- 
sien ’;.in the same line, after the werd “ of,” to strike out “an 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the termination of Federal 
control of railroads and systems of transportation; te provide 
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for the settlement of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees; to further amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for 
other purposes,’ approved February 28,” and to insert “ section 
206 of the transportation act”; and on page 2, line 4, after the 
word ‘‘ amended,” to insert “to read,” so as te read: 

That subdivision (c) of section 206 of the transportation act, 1920, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fellows. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 14, before the werds 
“be filed,” to strike out “shall” and insert “ may,” so as to 
read: 

Sec. 206. (c) Complaints praying for reparation on aceount of dam- 
age claimed te have been caused by reason of the collection or enferee- 
ment by or through the President during the period of Federal contrel 
of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or practices (includ- 
ing those applicable to imterstate, foreign, or intrastate traffic) which 
were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly or un- 
reasonably prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the interstate com- 
merce act, may be filed with the commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senater 
from Minnesota why that amendment is proposed by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I presume it is preopesed for this reason: 
The shippers are presenting their claims to the director gen- 
eral; he is authorized to settle them in the first instance, and 
he is settling them now. I do not know why the commission 
suggested the change of the word “shall” to “ may,” but I see 
no objection to that being done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As proposed to be amended the bill 
would give them the privilege of presenting their claims within 
a year, while as the bill was origimally drawn it requires them 
te present them within a year. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And it seems to me they should be re- 
quired to present them within the year; that there should be 
a time limit absolutely fixed within which they must present 
their claims. Otherwise such claims would be stringing along 
indefinitely. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to the word being 
changed from “ may ” to “ shall.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. At first glance I had the same idea in 
mind as expressed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLiteTre], but on a little more thought it seems to me that the 
word “may” is really more in the interest of the Government 
than the word “ shall,” because as it is now, if the time has ex- 
pired, the shippers have no right to file their claims. The word 
“may” is simply permissive, that they “may” file their claims 

if they do so within a year. It is not mandatory upon them to 
do so. If a man does not want to file a daim he should not be 
compelled to file it. It seems to me that the word “ may” is 
the better word, for, as I have said, it simply permits shippers 
within a year to file their claims, if they wish to do so. I am 
not satisfied that in effect there would be any difference at all, 
no matter which werd shall be used, and really I do not intend 
to insist upen one or the other, but it struck me that the word 
“may” was better adapted to accomplish the purpose and te 
permit shippers to file their claims within a year. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], if he thinks it is 
better than the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. A number of Senators have bills on the eal- 
endar which we are very anxious to have considered and passed 
at the earliest moment; and I desire to ask, Has unanimous con- 
sent been granted for the present consideration of this bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent has been 
granted for the consideration of the bill. ° 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope that we may have a eall ef the calen- 
dar regularly, because, I repeat, a number of us are interested 
in some very important bills, which ought to be considered in 
their regular order. May I ask, Mr. President, whether in the 
morning hour speeches are limited to five minutes? I hope so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks they are 
not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am unable to find from the letter of 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Clark, which is printed in the report of the committee on the 
pending bill, that the commission recommends that this amend- 
ment to the bill be made. 

It seems that the existing law requires all claims to be filed 

within one year; it fixes one year absolutely as the limit within 
which they shall be filed. 

Mr. KBLLOGG. I will ask that the amendment be dis- 
agreed to. 

| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that the amendment should 


be disagreed to, 
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Mr. KELLOGG. In that event, the word “shall” will re- 
main in the bill instead of the word “ may.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment reported by the committee. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 2, line 15, after the word 
“within,” it is proposed to insert “one year, or, if so claimed 
in respect of overcharges above the legal tariff charge, within,” 
so as to read: 

Sec. 206 (ce) Complaints praying for reparation on account of 
damage claimed to have been caused by reason of the collection or en- 
forcement by or through the President during the period of Federal 
control of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or prac- 
tices (including those applicable to interstate, foreigu, or intrastate 
traffic) which were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly or unreasonably prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the 
interstate commerce act, shall be filed with the commission, within 
one year, or, if so claimed: in respect of overcharges above the legal 
tariff charge, within two years after the termination of Federal con- 
trol, against the agent designated by the President under subdivi- 
sion (a). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a subsequent letter have called my attention to 
the fact that the heading “ Causes of action arising out of Fed- 
eral control,” are already in the law and should not be reen- 
acted in the amendment, and, therefore, the words “ Causes of 
action arising out of Federal control,” in the heading, and the 
next words, “ Sec. 206,” ought to be eliminated in order to pre- 
vent a repetition. I move, accordingly, that the words “ Causes 
of action arising out of Federal control. Sec. 206,” be elimi- 
nated. The words occur on page 2, lines 5 and 6. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 2, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out the heading ‘‘ Causes of action arising out of Fed- 
eral control”; and, at the beginning of line 6, to strike out 
* Sec. 206.” 

The PRESIDENT pro 
amendment is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 


tempore. Without objection, the 


‘*A bill to amend sub- 
division (c) of section 206 of the transportation act, 1920.” 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before passing from the 
measure just under consideration I desire to say that the bill 
was introduced by me. There may be some question whether 
it is full enough to cover all claims for damages, but, in view 
of the construction now placed upon the act and in view of the 
practice of the Interstate Commerce Commission up to this 
time, I am inclined to think that the bill, as amended by the 
committee and as recommended by the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will take care of proper claims 
that ought to be presented and allowed. Therefore I am agree- 
able to the amendments, and I believe that under the bill all 
proper claims may be presented within the period allowed by 
the bill. 

UNLAWFUL CONVEYANCE OF GOODS OR COMMODITIES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of Senate bill 1804. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to object; but 
so many Senators on this side have urged me to see that we 
have a calendar call that I fear this may take up the time and 
we will not get the calendar up. The morning hour will close at 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not think this bill will create any debate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I withdraw my suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of a bill the title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (S. 1804) to protect the interest 
of innocent third persons in property which is used in the un- 
lawful conveyance of goods or commodities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the bill read first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. : 

The reading clerk read the bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like the Senator from 
California [Mr. SHortripGE], who reported the bill from the 
Judiciary Committee, to tell us succinctly just what the changes 
in the law are. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, this bill amends a law; 
which was enacted, I think, in 1866. As applied now, the 
existing law would forfeit an automobile which happened to, 
carry prohibited articles—liquor, to be perfectly frank—even 
though the automobile had been stolen from the owner and; 
even though the fact that it was stolen as of the time was, 
unknown to him. In other words, it protects the property of 
innocent persons, which property is used without their knowl- 
edge, consent, or connivance in any wise. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, under the law of 1866, if a, 
chauffeur should secure a case of liquor or a bottle of liquor, 
and convey it in an automobile without the knowledge of the. 
owner of the automobile, the owner of the automobile would 
have to suffer the loss of his automobile? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely; and the court has so held in 
a recent decision by our Supreme Court, which was attached to, 
I think, and made a part of the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It might be further added that the question of 
knowledge or connivance under the old law was treated as an 
entirely immaterial factor. * 

Mr. SMOOT. This bill amends the law of 1866 in what re- 
spect? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It permits the owner to intervene and 
set up and prove, if he can, his title and that the instrumentality 
was used without his knowledge or consent. In other words, 
it permits an innocent person whose property has been thus used 
to reclaim his property and not suffer its forfeiture under the 
old law of 1866. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the report itself, on page 
2, states that the amendment to the existing law consists in the 
following words added at the end of the first sentence: 
but no proceeding under this section for the forfeiture of any vessel, 
boat, cart, carriage, or other conveyance, or horses or other animals 
shall destroy the interest in any property of any person who intervenes 
in any forfeiture proceeding, who had no knowledge or reasonable 
grounds for knowing of the use or intended use of such property for 
conveying such goods or commodities. 

This amendment, as the Senator from California has stated, 
was made necessary by a decision of the Supreme Court which 
is quoted in the report, being the case of J. W. Goldsmith, jr.— 
Grant Co. against the United States; and in that decision the 
court stated, as the report says: 

The court admits that such interpretation ‘‘seems to violate that 
justice which should be the foundation of the due process of law required 
by the Constitution,’ but that “it is too firmly fixed in the punitive 
and remedial jurisprudence of the country to be now displaced.” 

The object of this amendment is to change the law so that 
if a person owns an undivided interest in an automobile, for 
instance, and it is stolen and used for an illegal purpose, his 
innocent undivided interest shall not be forfeited, but only that 
of the wrongdoer. The committee, I think, was unanimous in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the bill ought to pass. 
to know why it was proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1804) to protect the interests of innocent third 
persons in property which is used in the unlawful conveyance 
of goods or commodities, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 3450 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3450. Whenever any goods or commodities for or in respect 
whereof any tax is or shall be imposed, or any materials, utensils, or 
vessels proper or intended to be made use of for or in the making of 
such goods or commodities are removed, or are deposited or concealed 
in any place, with intent to defraud the United States of such tax, or 
any part thereof, all such goods and commodities, and all such mate- 
rials, utensils, and vessels, respectively, shall be forfeited; and in every 
such case all the casks, vessels, cases, or other packages whatsoever, 
containing, or which shall have contained, such goods or commodi- 
ties, respectively, and every vessel, boat, cart, carriage, or other 
conveyance whatsoever, and all horses or other animals, and all things 
used in the removal or for the deposit or concealment thereof, re- 
spectively, shall be forfeited; but no proceeding under this section for 
the forfeiture of any vessel, boat, cart, carriage, or other conveyance, 
or horses or other animals, shall destroy the interest in any property 
of any person who intervenes in any forfeiture proceeding, who had 
no knowledge or reasonable grounds for knowing of the use or intended 
use of such property for conveying such goods or commodities. And 
every person who removes, deposits, or conceals, or is concerned in re- 
moving, depositing, or concealing any goods or commodities for or in 
respect whereof any tax is or shall be imposed with intent to defraud 
the United States of such tax or any part thereof shall be. liable to a 
fine or penalty of not more than $500. And all boilers, stills, or other 
vessels, tools, and implements used in distilling or rectifying and forfeited 
under any of the provisions of this title and all condemned material, 
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together with any engine or other machinery connected therewith, and 
all empty barrels and all grain or other material suitable for distilla- 
tion, shail, under the direction of the court in which the forfeiture is 
recovered, be sold at public auction, and the proceeds thereof, after de- 
ducting the expenses of sale, shall be disposed of according to law. 
And all spirits or spirituous liquors which may be forfeited under the 
provisions of this title, unless herein otherwise provided, shall be dis- 
posed of by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may direct.” . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HARRISON addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for a few minutes, 

Mr. DIAL. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield, that 
the bill which has been under consideration may be put on its 
passage? 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I yield for that purpose. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to protect the 
interest of innocent persons in property which is used in the 
unlawful conveyanee of goods or commodities.” 

Mr. HARRISON resumed and concluded his speech, which 
appears entire below. 


ADMIRAL SIMS’S STATEMENT AND AMBASSADOR HARVEY’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered a 
resolution, which was passed by the Senate, directing the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate to investigate the alleged ut- 
terances of Admiral William S. Sims in London on Tuesday 
night. I hope that committee will procure from the Secretary 
of the Navy, who has requested it, an explanation of that speech 
at the very earliest moment possible. 

If the utterances of Admiral Sims, as reported in the papers 
are admitted to be correct, I hope, in the event the Seeretary of 
the Navy fails to take appropriate action, that the Congress will. 
Of course, we must rely upon the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate to make their recommendations after a full and 
thorough investigation. I am sure that committee will take the 
resolution up for immediate consideration. 

I understand from a dispatch from London that to-day Ad- 
miral Sims said that he was expressing what was in his heart, 
and that he had nothing to take back. Not content with his 
outrageous action on Tuesday night, he now utters defiance at 
those who seek to rebuke hinr, I will read the dispatch from 
London, which came over the International News Service wires 
to-day: 

LONDON, June 1. 

Rear Admiral William §. Sims, United States Navy, to-day defied the 
American Navy Department “to muzzle” him. The admiral who has 
been called upon by Secretary of the Navy Denby at Washington to 
explain his sensational ‘‘ jackass” speech on Tuesday made another 
public address at a luncheon this afternoon, at which he announced 
that he intends to keep on saying what he thinks. 

Admiral Sims was the guest of the American Luncheon Club. Wilson 
Gross, who introduced the outspoken American naval officer, referred 
to him in these words: 

“Fivery honest-thinking, true, full-blooded American will stand by 
what Admiral Sims said on Tuesday.” 

Mr. BORAH. Who was that last quotation from? 

Mr. HARRISON. That was from Mr. Wilson Cross, who 
introduced the admiral as an outspoken American naval officer, 
and referred to him in these words: 

Every honest-thinking, true-bloeded American will stand by what 
Admiral Sims said on Tuesday. 

This dispatch continues: 

The cheers which greeted the admiral lasted for a minute and a half. 

“T have attempted upon all occasions to say what I wanted to say,” 
declared Admiral Sims, in addressing the gathering. “I ‘have always 
told the truth as I understood it. I am afraid I told what I believe to 
be the truth the other day. 

“What I said the other day is practically the same as has been said 
repeatedly upon American a. ; 

*“‘T intend to keep on doing the same thing. If that is un-American, 
let them make the best of it.” 

Mr. President, it seems that the Secretary of the Navy is 
doing all that he can to obtain an early reply from Admiral 
Sims, and, unofficially, I presume, this dispatch has gone over 
the wire. What Admiral Sims said was not only very indis- 
ereet but it was most reprehensible for an officer standing so 
high to give utterance to such sentiments. 

But recently another very distinguished appointee, occupying 
a very high place, made a speech at a banquet in London in 
which he not only insulted a part of the American citizens but 
he insulted all true, red-blooded American citizens. 

I speak of the speech of Ambassador George Harvey, deliv- 
ered at the Pilgrims’ dinner recently in London. I shall not 
burden the Senate by recalling what he said at that time, but 
I shall just read a part of it, for the purpose of keeping fresh 
in the minds of the Senate what was really said. ‘Said Ambas- 
sador Harvey: 
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Even to this day at rare intervals an ebullient sophomore seeks 
applause and wins a smile by shouting that “ We won the war!” Far 
more prevalent until recently was the impression—and this was and 
still is in a measure sincere—that we went into the war to rescue 
humanity from all kinds of menacing perils. 

Not a few remain convinced that we sent our young soldiers across 
the sea to save this Ki om and France and Italy. This is not the 
fact. We sent them sol to save the United States of America, and 
most reluctantly and laggardly at that. 

We were not too proud to fight—whatever that may mean. We were 
afraid not to fight. That is the real truth of the matter, and so we 
came along toward the end and h d you #nd your allies to shorten 
the war. That is all we did and all we claim to have done. 

Mr. President, that utterance was made by the distinguished 
ambassador to the Court of St. James on May 19. This speech 
of Admiral Sims was made Tuesday night. Both are repre- 
sentatives of the present administration. Within less than 24 
hours the Secretary of the Navy took cognizance of the Sims 
speech, asking him by cable whether the speech had been 
correctly reported in the papers. But in the other instance 
no official of this Government has raised his voice in protest. 
So far as we can judge from the papers he has not been called 
down, so to speak, by the President of the United States, by 
the Secretary of State, or by anyone else high in the adminis- 
tration. 

There is a very splendid editorial in this morning’s New 
York World which very truly expresses what is in the minds 
of the people of America to-day touching these “Gold Dust 
Twins” who now represent the Government of the United 
States in England. This editorial in the World is headed: 
“Sims and Harvey.” I shall not read it all, but just passages 
from it. The editorial says: 

The hysterical excitement of the Harding administration over the in- 
discretions of Rear Admiral Sims’s London speech is in striking con- 
trast with its cynical indifference to the far more glaring indiscretions 
of Ambassador Harvey’s London speech. 

When Mr. Harvey insulted all the American people in the name of 
the President there was not a werd of official disapproval. Not a Re 
publican Senator made a protest. No hint of disavowal came from the 
White House or the State Department. On the contrary, the corre- 


spondents were told in effect that the Harvey speech was wholly accept- 
able to the administration. 


I do not know whether it was or not. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], the leader on the other 
side, who now hears me, has not said so, nor has the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hughes, said so. We are left in a quandary—in 
doubt—as to whether the ambassador was really expressing the 
real views of the administration in his speech of May 19. 

This editorial says further: 


Yet the Sims speech, however much it may be open to criticism on 
the ground of fact and geod taste, is therely the opinion of an indi- 
vidual. Nobody would dream of interpreting it as an expression of the 
Dnited States Government’s pelicy or opinion. The Harvey speech, on 
the other hand, has been accepted everywhere in Europe as the formal 
expression of President Harding’s own views on international affairs. 

* * ae Rp oo Be a 


It was all right, so far as the administration was concerned, for 
Mr. Harvey to describe the American people as a set of poltroons who 
went to war only because “ they were afraid not te fight,” but all wrong 
for Rear Admiral Sims to assail the Sinn Feiners who are engaged in 
making Irish politics an American issue. 
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That may or may not be the ease; but it is plain enough from the 
developments at Washington that Sims’s mistake was in assailing a 
small faction of American voters. Had he taken the precaution to 
insult all the American people as Harvey did, had he dragged their 
ideals and their idealisms into the mud and pictured them as a Nation 
of war profiteers intent only on defending their swag, he might have 
counted on the same measure of administration consideration that has 
been accorded to George Harvey. 

Mr. President, there never was a grosser insult offered to the 
American people, and to the boys who fought and sacrificed and 
won this war, than those embodied in the speech which the 
ambassador to the Court of St. James delivered on May 19 
at London. They are very different from the views expressed 
by Mr. Harvey in 1917 as to the purposes of the United States 
in entering the war. I can not understand the operations of 
mind of a man who can change on so many questions so quickly 
as this very distinguished representative of the American Gov- 
ernment at London. In 1917 he was loud in his praise of the 
very admirable speech delivered by President Wilson in his 
message to Congress setting forth the reasons why we should 
at last go to war against the German Government. : 

I read, so that the Recorp will show, how this man has 
changed his mind again. I do not know whether he was sincere 
when he made his London speeeh, and whether he was express- 
ing his true views then and there as te whether or not we 
just went into the war to save our own skins; or. whether he 
Was sincere in his expressions in April and May, 1917, when he 
spoke as the editor of the North American Review. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it about Admiral Sims or Col. Harvey 
the Senator is now speaking? 

Mr. HARRISON. This is about the other “Gold Dust Twin.” 
I was just speaking about Sims awhile ago, now of Harvey, one 
of whom the distinguished Senator from Illinois saw fit, when 
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he read his utteranees over in London, to condemn with all the 
vehemence and eloquence with which he is gifted. I have 
never heard the Senator open his mouth in criticism of the other, 
even though the speech of Col. Harvey made in London was 
much more reprehensible and more insulting to more people 
of this country than the one made by Admiral Sims. 

But the thing that gave the words of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois so much greater weight than if they had been 
uttered by any other Senator on the other side of the aisle was 
the fact that he sat on a subcommittee of the Naval Affairs 
Committee some months ago, when a controversy arose be- 
tween the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, and Admiral 
Sims over the question of awarding medals. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois heard all the evidence. He was friendly 
to Admiral Sims. 

He sided with him in that controversy; and it shows the big- 
ness of the Senator, it shows that he was correct in what he 
said, when he gave the expression yesterday to the country that 
the remarks of Admiral Sims at London were outrageous and 
an insult to the American people, and when he showed his in- 
terest and indignation by going to the Secretary of the Navy 
and saying to him, “ Mr. Secretary, it will not do for the Re- 
publican administration to countenance such statements as 
those being made by the man who stands the highest in the 
American Navy, and who is now in England making speeches 
like this,” and advising the Secretary of the Navy to send that 
message to Admiral Sims. Due to his influence, I believe, more 
than to anything or anyone else, did Secretary of the Navy 
Denby send the message to Admiral Sims asking for a full ac- 
count of the speech and the correctness of the reports of what 
he said. 

So I wish that the distinguished Senator from Illinois would 
display the same energy and power of his influence in trying to 


persuade his friend the Secretary of State or his other friend, | 


with whom he has great influence, President Harding, to wire 
to George Harvey, the ambassador at London, and ask him what 
he meant when he said in his recent outrageous speech that 
we were fighting to save our own skins. 

I hope that the Senator from Illinois will think about that 
proposition and deliberate on it, and see if he can not get Presi- 
dent Harding yet, even at this late date, to cable to his friend 
Col. George Harvey, at London, and ask him to retract what 
he said on that subject. 

I was going to read, before I was diverted, what Col. George 
Harvey said in May, 1917, touching the message which President 
Wilson delivered to Congress. This is headed “‘The Call to 
Arms,” and was contained in the North American Review for 
May, 1917. He referred in this to President Wilson’s “ Call to 
arms,” speaking of his message of April 2, 1917, as— 

The great declaration of Woodrow Wilson, which will live in history 
as no less striking in substance and in form than that of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and quite as far-reaching in consequences to humankind as the 
pronouncement to King John of the barons of Engiand. That is much 
to say, but not too much. 

Here are some of the passages that were contained in that 
message of President Wilson, delivered to Congress on April 2, 
1917: 

American ships have been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which 
it has stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and people of 
other neutral and friendly nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in 
the waters in the same way. There has been no discrimination. The 
challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how 
it will meet it. * * * Our motive will not be revenge or the vic- 
torious assertion of the physical might of the Nation, but only the vindi- 
cation of right, of human right, of which we are only a’single champion. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, let us be 
very clear, and make very clear to all the world, what our motives and 
our objects are. 


Those motives, George Harvey, in the editorial to which I have 
referred, at that time pronounced as equal to the pronouncement 
to King John of the barons of England or of Thomas Jefferson’s 
great utterances. 

Il. quote further from President Wilson’s message: 


Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
aml to set up amongst the really free and self-government peoples of 
the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth 
insure the observance of those principles. 

We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included ; for the rights 
of nations great and small and the privilege of men everywhere to 
choose their way of life and of obedience. The world must be made 
safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the tested founda- 
tions of political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind, We shall be 
satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and 
the freedom of nations can make them. * * # 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful-people into war, into 

he most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seemin 
0 be in the balanee. But the right is more precious than peace, an 
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we shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts, for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to. have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and libertics 
of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free. 

Mr. President, those are some of the excerpts from the his- 
toric message of President Wilson to Congress on April 2, of 
the year 1917, and the very next day the now ambassador to 
the high Court of St. James telegraphed to the President of 
the United States expressing his warm approval of that remark- 
able nressage. Here is what the telegram said from the man 
whom I quoted as recently saying that we did not go to war 
to help France or England or any other country or humanity 
but merely to save our own skins. Here is the kind of mes- 
sage he sent. -I am sure this is pleasing to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]: 

A great message of patriotism— 

Said Harvey— 
evidencing masterful leadership based upon mutual faith of the Presi- 
dent in his country and of the country in its President. I was con- 
fident as one could be, but, even so, I was not prepared for so splendid 
a realization. For the Nation it is glorious, for patriots inspiring, for 
the President noble. 

For fear that the Senator from Utah did not catch that, I de- 
sire to read it again. Can one imagine that Harvey, the man 
who spoke as he did on the night of May 19 in London, assail- 
ing that for which our boys sacrificed and fought, an insult to 
all America, should have said that and then penned such a 
remarkable message to President Wilson following the next day 
after his address to Congress? I read again: 

A great message of patriotism, evidencing masterful leadership base6 
upon mutual faith of the President in his country and of the country 
in its President. I was confident as one could be, but, even so, I was 
not prepared for so splendid a realization. For the Nation— 

Said Harvey 
it is glorious, for patriots inspiring, for the President noble. 

Those were the words in the telegram that Harvey sent to 
President Wilson on the day following the delivery of that great 
message stating the object for which our boys went to war. 

In the article of May, 1917, Col. George Harvey said further: 


The great declaration of Woodrow Wilson, which will live in history 
as no less striking in form than that of Thomas Jefferson and quite as 
far-reaching in consequence to humankind as the pronouncement to King 
John of the barons of England. That is much to say, but not too much, 

We ask our readers— 

Col. Harvey continues— 
to note the “ gentle guiding’ of public sentiment into the channel of 
righteousness and the gradual building up in the common consciousness 
of a conviction that there was no escape from the performance of a 
duty essential to the life, liberty, and happiness of all mankind. 

Not side by side— 

Said the colonel— 
but as a natural and logical sequence of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Emancipation Proclamation stands the great message of 
that which we heralded last month as patriotism and now proclaim as 
democracy * * 

As we enter upon and proceed with the mighty task confronting us 
we shall do well to keep constantly before our minds these words of 
justification and inspiration. 

Then follows the last part of Wilson’s war declaration address, 
with the following sentences among others: 


We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pre- 
tense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included; for the 
rights of nations, great and small, and the privilege of men everywhere 
to choose their way of life and of obedience. The world must be 
made safe for democracy— 

He placed those words, *“ the world must be safe for democ- 
racy,” in italics, so that everyone, whether they have bad eyes 
or not, could see them. Then he said: 

We fought one great war to make sure that government of the people 
by the people, for the people should not perish from the earth. It will 
be worth while to fight another, and a greater, to cause government of 
the people, by the people, for the people to prevail throughout the 
world. 

Yet, in view of these utterances and expressions of George 
Harvey in May, 1917, with reference to our entry into the 
war and the causes for which we entered the war, he makes 
the speech of May 19, 1921, at the Pilgrinis’ luncheon in London, 
where he insults every American soldier and all the Ameri- 
can people who so proudly sacrificed in that great struggle for 
right and humanity by saying that we were fighting merely to 
save our own hides, so to speak. 

It seems to me that this administration—I care not whether 
it is President Harding, Secretary of State Hughes, or any 
Member of the Senate on the other side of the aisle, because I 
know there is not a Member over there or anyone else con- 
nected with the administration who can possibly agree with 
Col. Harvey in those utterances—should force Harvey’s hand, 
like Secretary of the Navy Denby is forcing Sims’s hand, It 
ought to be called. \ 
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They ought to get rid, if it is possible to get rid, of this man 
Sims. If the statements attributed to Admiral Sims are ad- 
mitted to be correct, the Navy should be rid of him. He should 
not occupy the high place in the Navy that he does, going over 
the world making such indiscreet and uncalled-for attacks upon 
the citizenship of America. And certainly the other fellow, who 
holds a higher place than Admiral Sims and has a strong hold 
on the affections of the Republican leadership and those who are 
in the highest councils of the party, should be recalled, and re- 
ealled quickly. 

I have not said anything about this matter since Col. Harvey 
made his speech. I fought his confirmation because I thought 
he would do that which he has done. Those of us who voted 
against him felt he was an improper person—absolutely unfit— 
to represent this Government in so important a diplomatic post. 
We were afraid that he would bring disgrace upon the Govern- 
ment that he represents. But after he made it I remained 
silent in the hope that the Secretary of State—great, able, true 
American that he is—would do as Secretary of the Navy Denby 
has done in the Sims case, and ask him if it were true that he 
had made such an utterance in such a speech as the papers 
reported, and if he said that he did, then to tell him that he 
“does not truly represent the spirit of America and recall him. 
He should be, because if he remains there he will continue to 
make blunders, and not only will the Republican Party regret it, 
but it will be to the everlasting disgrace of our country. 

THE CALENDAR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar is in order, 
and the Secretary will report the first bill on the calendar. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that we commence 
with the calendar at the particular point where we left off 
the last time the calendar was before the Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent to proceed with the 
consideration of bills on the calendar under Rule VIII, begin- 
ning with Calendar No. 78, bills to be considered to which there 
is no objection. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
I was proceeding to ask unanimous consent for something simi- 
lar to that request. What did the Senator ask? 

Mr. SMOOT. To begin with Calendar No. 78. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the point where we left off? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; that is what I was asking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the call of the calendar begin with 
Calendar No. 78. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The Secretary will state No. 78. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. A Dill (S. 904) fixing the term of 
service of Flijah C. Putnam during the Civil War. 

Mr. KING. Is that a bill for the restoration of rights to a 
deserter? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a case where 90 days’ service was not 
rendered by the soldier, but he was in the Army for some time 
before he was regularly mustered into it. I think it had better 
go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 
1917, amending the Federal reserve act, was announced as next 
in order. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 387) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that is a bill which was in- 
troduced by myself. A similar bill has passed the House of 
Representatives and is now pending before the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys of the Senate. I therefore ask that 
the bill which has just been announced as next in order on the 
calendar may be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

SWAN LAND & CATTLE CO. 4 


The bill (S. 488) providing for an exchange of lands between 
the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that upon 
proper execution and delivery by the Swan Land & Cattle Co. 
(Ltd.), a corporation, of a deed conveying to the United States, 
its successors and assigns, a good merchantable title in fee, 
free of encumbrance, to certain lands needed by the United 
States for construction, operation, and. maintenance purposes, 
in connection with the North Platte irrigation project, Nebraska- 
Wyoming, to wit: The southwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
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section 25, township 25 north, range 63 west, sixth principal 
meridian, Wyoming; then in exchange for such lands so con- 
veyed a patent shall be issued by the United States to said 
Swan Land & Cattle Co., its successors and assigns, conveying 
to the company the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 26 and the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 23, township 25 north, range 63 west, sixth principal 
meridian. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LAND IN WALTERS, OKLA. 


The bill (S. 530) to quiet title to certain tracts of land in 
the city of Walters, State of Oklahoma, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to release and quitclaim 
unto the city of Walters, Okla., whatsoever right, title, or 
interest the United States may have by reason of escheat or 
otherwise in and to any of the public reserves shown upon the 
plat of the town site of Walters, State of Oklahoma, prepared 
under the direction of Warren H. Brown, probate judge of 
Comanche County, Okla., and any public reserves designated in 
the patent of such reserves issued by the Government to that 
town. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 5223) to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in Riverside County, Calif. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no desert-land entry heretofore made in 
good faith under the public land laws for lands in townships 4 and 5 
south, range 15 east; townships 4 and 5 south, range 16 east; town- 
ships 4, 5, and 6 south, range 17 east; townships 5, 6, and 7 south, 
range 18 east; townships 6 and 7 south, range 19 east; townships 6 
and 7 south, range 20 east; townships 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 south, range 
21 east; townships 5, 6, and sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, and 19, in 
township 7 south, range 22 east; township 5 south, range 23 east, San 
Bernardino meridian, in Riverside County, State of California, shall 
be canceled prior to May 1, 1923, because of failure on the part of the 
entrymen to make any annual or final proof falling due upon any such 
entry prior to said date. The requirements of law as to annual 
assessments and final proof shall become operative from said date as 
theugh no suspension had been made. If the said entrymen are unable 
to procure water to irrigate the said lands above described through no 
fault of theirs, after using due diligence, or the legal questions as to 
their right to divert or impound water for the irrigation of said lands 
are still pending and undetermined by said May 1, 1923, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to grant a further extension for 
an additional period of not exceeding two years. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who is the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, as to the purpose of 
this bill, which relates to certain lands in California? I have 
had no opportunity to read the report, but the bill on its face 
seems to change the method of obtaining title to desert land. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Interior in a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives, which is embodied in the report of the Senate 
committee on the bill, after citing the statutes affecting this 
land, states: 

However, in view of the fact that investigations relative to develop- 
ment of the power and irrigation possibilities of the Colorado River 
have not been completed, of the fact that these lands are probably 
worthless unless it should be found that it is possible to reclaim them 
through irrigation, and as no other substantial use can apparently be 
made of the lands in their present condition, I see no particular objec- 
tion to-the extension proposed in the Dill. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that the lands in question, 
just as the Secretary says, are of no particular value, and if 
they can be used for the purpose provided in the bill, I am 
quite sure the Senator from Utah will not object. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


The bill (S. 1288) to provide for the appointment of one 
additional judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint one additional 
judge of the District Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, who shall reside in said district and who shall 
possess the same powers, perform the same duties, and receive the same 
compensation as the present district judges of said district. 

Mr. KING. I should like some explanation in regard to this 
measure, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I did not report the bill, but 
I was present when it was considered in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Attorney General of the United States sent a let- 
ter to the committee in regard to the bill, recommending the 
appointment of two additional judges instead of one, and ex- 
plaining the importance of having more judges in the State of 
New York. The committee took the matter under consideration, 
and in view of the amount of business before the court in the 
district referred to, concluded that some help should be fur- 
nished ; but instead of allowing two judges, as recommended by 
the Attorney General, we reported in favor of the appointment 
of one additional judge. The Attorney General states that there 
is a great accumulation of business in that district; that the 
judges are very far behind in fts transaction; and that there 
should be additional judges in order to carry on the business of 
the court, especially because of the number of blockade cases. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the busi- 
ness in the district is in arrears? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it is very much so. 

Mr. KING. I suppose that grows out of the execution of the 
Volstead Act and other recent penal Federal laws. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is undoubtedly due in considerable de- 
gree to that. 

Mr. KING. Some of which cover matters and enter fields 
properly cognizable by the States. Many Federal statutes are 
being enacted dealing with misdemeanors and small matters 
which the States in the exercise of their undoubted powers 
should and do deal with. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Attorney General stated that there 
were many cases which the present judges were unable to try. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest to the 
Senator from North Carolina that this is a kind of a pilot bill, 
to be followed up by various bills indefinitely increasing the 
number of life-term United States judges. On the way to the 
committee of which he is a member, if not already before the 
committee, is a bill to do the same thing for the State of Geor- 
gia. The dockets of the courts are being loaded up with mis- 
demeanor cases that have no proper place at all before men of 
such eminent qualifications as those who should preside and 
who generally do preside over United States courts. In my 
judgment it would be better if the powers of United States com- 
missioners were enlarged and they were authorized to hold hear- 
ings and themselves to try such cases, and thus relieve the 
docket. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator’s idea is that United States 
commissioners ought to try cases of misdemeanor? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I think that such an officer might 
well discharge some of the functions imposed upon a county 
court judge or a city judge. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, representatives of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the United States, as I understand, recently met in 
this city, and during the evening this question of additional 
judges was discussed, and also the matter of relieving the con- 
gestion existing in some of the judicial districts. At that meet- 
ing there were representatives from every State. Reference 
was made to the thousands of misdemeanor eases that were 
before the Federal judges growing out of the narcotie law, the 
Volstead Act, and other penal statutes. I think it was the view 
of some who were present that some of the work now being per- 
formed by the Federal judges of the character described by the 
Senator from Georgia might with propriety be delegated to some 
other tribunal or instrumentality to be created by law. It was 
suggested that a commissioner might be appointed who would 
have certain judicial powers and be authorized to deal with 
many of the minor matters and misdemeanors which now occupy 
the time of the judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The contention has been made that we 
should provide a lot of little judges in every State in the Union 
to try these special cases. To that I am utterly opposed. If 
we are going to appoint judges, let us have judges who can try 
all character of cases. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may be right, but there is much in 
what the Senator from Georgia has said. I express no opinion 
as to what should be done to meet the conditions, which un- 
doubtedly call for some action by Congress, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree that if we have the constitutional 
power to confer on the United States commissioners the power 
to try small cases, such as misdemeanors, that might be advis- 
able, and I might not object to that. : 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. KING. Iam going to object to the present consideration 
of the bill, I will say to the Senator, only because I feel that the 
situation is such that some general legislation is needed, and the 
question should not be attacked in a piecemeal way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I will say that the two judges 
now presiding in the State of Georgia 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under objection of the Senator 
from Utah the bill will go over. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I ask the Senator from North 
Carolina to yield to me; and if I may have the consent of the 
Senate, I desire to say a few words further. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 
proceed. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The two judges now presiding 
over the two United States district courts in the State of Geor- 
gia are personal friends of mine; I practiced law with them. 
The judge of the northern district is perhaps the best lawyer in 
the State of Georgia, especially on the civil side of the court. 
The judge of the southern district was a judge of the supreme 
court of the State of Georgia and was considered the best judge 
on that bench; as an all-around laywer he has no superior in 
the South, in my judgment. It seems somewhat a waste of 
talent, knowledge, and of dignity for these two eminent lawyers 
to be trying little misdemeanor cases, where there is nothing in 
the world involved but a question of fact, and hardly ever a 
question of law. They might very well be relieved by providing. 
that such questions of fact shall be tried by some lower tribunal 
and a jury drawn when demand for a jury trial is made. 

It is not desired indefinitely to increase the number of life- 
term offices. The Members of the Senate do not hold life terms; 
the President does not hold a life term; it is phenomenal in our 
system that anybody should hold a life term; and it is not de- 
sired anywhere, so far as I can learn, that there should be an 
indefinite increase in the number of life-term judges. Therefore, 
I suggest to my friend from North Carolina that the passage of 
the pending bill will set a precedent which will be followed in 
State after State until we shall have an unlimited number of 
life-term judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is a great deal in what the Senator 
has said, but in the Senate during the present session we have 
passed three or four bills providing for the appointment of addi- 
tional United States judges. There was one such judge pro- 
vided for in the State of Montana, as well as in two or three 
other States. I did not report this bill and I am not in charge 
of it, but I am just giving the facts which appeared before the 
committee. The Attorney General says it is impossible for the 
judges in the district of New York to transact the business 
which comes before them in great volume; it has accumulated 
‘so that they can not get along at all. He asked that provision 
be made for the appointment of two additional judges, but the 
committee has recommended only one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. ‘President, is there an insistence 
that this bill go over? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I feel that it should go over at 
this time. Of course, there must be some action taken soon, 
and if the Judiciary Committee does not take the matter up 
immediately, I shall not oppose the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has asked 
that the bill go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
nection with it at this time. 
objection for just a moment? 

Mr. KING. I will withdraw it for the purpose of allowing 
the Senator to make his statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to put some things in the 
ReEcorD, if the Senator will allow me to do so. 

Mr. President, the Attomtney General has had a special investi- 
gation made of the condition of the calendars of the Federal 
courts in the southern district of New York. The report of 
the committee which reported this bill contains the report of 
this investigation. It portrays a desperate state of affairs. 
There can be no question whatsoever that the business of the 
Federal district courts in the southern district of New York 
is falling hopelessly behind. The Attorney General asks and 
urges that two additional district judges be assigned to that 
district, and I am preparéd to prove to the Senate that that 
will save money to the Treasury of the United States. 

The situation to-day in the southern district is such that 
constantly Federal district judges from other districts are 
brought in to try to help out the judges who belong in the dis- 
trict. When the other judges from outside are brought there 
they not only continue to draw their salaries of $7,500 per 
year but they are paid $10 a day in addition. I have here a 
list of the district judges who have been brought into that dis- 
trict to assist in the work and the amounts of money paid to 
them during a two-year period, from October 1, 1915, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1920. I shall not recite them all. There are about 
20 or 25 of these outside judges who were brought in at one 
time or another. 


I desire to make a statement in eon- 
Will the Senator withdraw his 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. That is very enlightening, and I shall be glad 
to have it in the Recorp; but I will say to the Senator that I shail 
feel constrained to object to the passage of the bill at this time. 

A committee of able lawyers, one of whom is former Senator 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, is now considering the question of pro- 
viding additional judges or some suitable plan of meeting the | 
congested conditions found in some of the Federal courts. This 
committee is seeking the appointment of a joint committee from | 
the Senate and the House which will cooperate with this com- 
mittee. It is hoped that this question and others relating to 
procedure, as well as substantive law, will be comprehensively 
dealt with by these committees of Congress and the bar asso- 
ciation. If no action is taken and no plan proposed to meet 
this situation of which the Senator complains, I shall withdraw 
objection to the consideration of this bill; but, in view of the | 
fact that this matter is receiving attention, and other districts 
will soon be under other judges appointed, if some plan is not 
provided to relieve the congestion in many of the United States 
courts, I feel that it is proper to wait for a short time before 
acting on the measure championed by the Senator from New | 
York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state what committee 
doing that? 

Mr. KING. I stated—perhaps the Senator was out—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was absent. 

Mr. KING. Recently a conference was held in this city at 
which representative lawyers from every State in the Union 
were present. I understood that it was either a part of the 
American Bar Association, or was held under its auspices. 
As to that, however, I am not certain; but there were present 
lawyers of ability and standing from all parts of the United 
States, as well as a number of Federal judges. Various mat- 
ters were considered, among them being that of creating addi- 
tional districts or securing more Federal judges; also the ques- 
tion as to the authority of Congress to create subordinate 
tribunals to handle misdemeanors and minor matters which 
engage so much of the attention of the Federal judges. The 
question of amending the procedure in the Federal courts and 
simplifying the same was also a matter of serious consideration 
at the conference. As I am advised, this conference held ses- 
sions for a number of days. A committee was appointed from 
the body of the conference to consider what legislation was re- 
quired and to confer with Members of the House and the Senate 
with a view to securing needed legislation. As I understand, 
the committee which was appointed met with members of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House and discussed questions 
which came before the conference. As stated, one of the impor- 
tant questions was the formulation of some plan to relieve the 
judges of much of the work now performed by them. 

The Senator realizes that under the Volstead Act, the narcotic 
law, and in view of many of the Federal regulations relating 
to health and sanitary matters, there are many penal offenses 
which are brought into the Federal courts. Many Federal 
agencies are authorized to promulgate regulations, and viola- 
tions of these regulations constitute offenses. 

There are a large number of statutes and regulations which 
provide limited punishment, and it is felt by many lawyers, as 
well as those who have given the matter consideration, that 
some inferior tribunal or commission could be created to care 


i 
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Mr. LODGE. Which bar association—the American Bar Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it, really? 

Mr. KING. That is my understanding. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, is it not just a committee of 
the District Bar Association, not the American Bar Association? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I was invited to one of the meetings of this com- 
mittee or conference which was held here about two weeks ago, 
and at that meeting there were distinguished attorneys from all 
parts of the United States, as well as a number of Federal 
judges. It was said that every State was represented; and -I 
recalled the impression that the conference was held pursuant 
to some action of the American Bar Association, and for the 
purpose of considering what amrendments might be suggested to 
Federal procedure and to Federal statutes and what legislation 
might be enacted that would relieve this congested situation 
existing in a number of the districts. I may be in error as to 
the relation of the conference to the American Bar Association. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not think it was a committee of the 
American Bar Association. 

Mr. KING. Be that as it may, there were eminent lawyers 
and judges present and a committee was appointed to confer 
with Congress for the purpose of securing needed legisla- 
tion in behalf of the courts and court procedure. A number of 
Congressmen and Senators were present at one meeting, among 
them being Representative Lirtte from Kansas, who is engaged 
in the codification of the Federal statutes. A committee was 
appointed by the conference to confer with Members of the 
House and Senate in relation to the matters to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was invited to that banquet. I think the 
Judiciary Committee—— 

Mr. KING. Oh, let the Senator say that the conference was 
in session for two or three days. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand it was a sort of a jumped-up 
committee. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may call it whatever he pleases. 
It succeeded in bringing to Washington able lawyers from every 
State in this Union, as well as a number of Federal judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It does not represent the American Bar 
Association, as I understand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the committee was 
a committee of the American Bar Association for the purpose 
of arriving at a basis of increasing the pay of Federal court 
judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There was a committee appointed to ask 
Congress to increase the pay of the judges, I know, but so far as 
this legislation was concerned, or any other legislation, I do 
not think the American Bar Association have appointed any 
committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not think they had, either. I wanted to 
define this nebulous committee. 

Mr. KING. I know that a conference has been held and a 
committee appointed to confer with Congress. I know that for- 
mer Senator Hoke Smith attended the conference and is a mem- 
ber of the committee. One of the circuit judges from the State 
of New York attended and delivered an address and called atten- 
tion to the congested condition of the docket, and the question 
was discussed of affording relief from the serious situation in 
several judicial districts. 





for these lesser matters. It goes without saying that if the 
Federal courts could be relieved of these matters an entirely 
different situation would exist. I am told that there are 
thousands of these misdemeanors and minor criminal matters 
that fill the dockets and prevent the consideration of more 
important matters. Of course, relief must speedily be granted, 
and if some suitable plan is not devised then more Federal 
judges must be appointed and arrangements made for additional 
judicial districts and additional court facilities. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to state, if the Senator will permit, 
that it was stated in the Judiciary Committee at our last meet- 


ing that this committee did not want to report or did not want 


to consider any bill that was referred to it until after next 
October. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And may I say that this is not a com- 
mittee of the Congress to which the Senator refers; it is a com- 
mittee of an outside body. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what is it a committee of? A 


committee of the American Bar Association? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Here is the legislation. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; of a different nature from this. 

Mr. LODGE. There are lots of people who are suggesting 
legislation to Congress; but, after all, our responsibility here 
is our own. I think that the two Houses of Congress are com- 
petent to decide whether or not there shall be an additional 
judge in this district—quite as competent as an undefined com- 
mittee which has been having a dinner in Washington. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, the observations of the Senator 
from Massachusetts are entirely unworthy of him. 

Mr. LODGE. I am sorry to think so. The remarks of the 
Senator from Utah are certainly unworthy of him. 

Mr. KING. I do not yield to the Senator. He criticizes dis- 
| tinguished lawyers and eminent judges 

Mr. LODGE. Who are these eminent judges and lawyers—— 

Mr. KING. I mentioned one of them. 

Mr. LODGE (continuing). Who are taking over the work 
of the United States Congress? 

Mr. KING. Oh, well, Mr. President, that is an absurd remark 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 











Mr. KING. The committee to which I refer is a committee 
of the Bar Association. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 
Mr. KING. I do not yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. LODGE. Being abusive is of no use. 


Mr. KING. The Senator is abusive and insulting to the com- 
mittee, 
Mr. LODGE. I am not abusive. I am asking who these 


great lawyers are, and the Senator can tell me only one. 
Mr. KING. Oh, well, I can tell the Senator a number of 


them. 
Mr. LODGE. Well, tell them. 
Mr. KING. If the Senator will possess himself in patience, 


when the Senator from New York gets through, and the Senator 
from Massachusetts discontinues his cynical and discourteous 
remarks, I shall be glad to reply. 

. Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senater will yield to 
me, I am goimg te more to proceed with the consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
ean not be done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope the Senator from Utah will not 
persist in his objection to this bill having consideration to-day. 
It is very seldom that we reach the calendar. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from New York a question. Is he not dealing 
with a temporary accumulation of business by appointing life- 
time officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the business is steadily increasing. 
It shows no signs of decreasing. It is increasing all the time. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I thought it was due to this new 
legislation, and that that condition would soon cease to exist. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the figures presented in the report 
of the Attorney General’s investigator indicate very clearly 
that exclusive of Volstead Act cases, and exclusive of selective 
service law cases, the normal business of the court is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Now, just let me state what happened. 

In the fiscal year 1920 there were commenced in the southern 
district of New York 5,708 eases. ‘There were terminated of 
that number 3,833 cases. There were pending at the close of 
the fiseal year on June 30, 1920, 14,250 cases. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to urge the Senator 
from Utah not to make this objection. My attention was called 
to the situation in New York at least eight years ago, when I 
was connected with the Attorney General’s vffice, and it has 
been growing worse ever since. It amounts to a practical denial 
of justice to many people; and it is unfortunate for the Gov- 
ernment, because it arouses criticism that the Government’s 
cases are not earried on. There are other places in the country, 
too, Where the same condition prevails; I think Chicago is get- 
ting in very bad condition; and it seems to me that we ought 
not te wait for some committee, however eminent it may be, to 
make suggestions to the Congress. Here is a condition. The 
New York condition is worse than that in any other place in the 
eountry; and I hope the Senator will not insist upon his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New York tell us how many judges are provided for 
that district under the present law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are four judges of the district 
court to-day. 

Now, I want to read—it will take only 4 seecond—the list of 
judges who have been summoned there from outside to help 
out: 

Judge Clayton, of Montgomery, Ala.; Judge Sheppard, of 
Pensacola, Fla.; Judge Cushman, of Tacoma, Wash.; Judge 
Hutcheson, of Houston, Tex.; Judge Woodrough, of Omaha, 
Nebr.; Judge Anderson, ef Indianapolis, Ind.; Judge Dietrich, 
of Boise, Idaho; Judge Neterer, of Seattle, Wash.; Judge Grubb, 
of Birmingham, Ala.; Judge Smith, of El Paso, Tex.; Judge 
Foster, of New Orleans, La.; Judge Wilson, of Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Judge Jack, of Shreveport, La.; Judge Ervin, of Mobile, 
Ata.; Judge Rose, of Baltimore, Md,; Judge Howe, of Burling- 
ton, Vt.; Judge Hazel, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Judge Sanborn, of 
Madison, Wis.; Judge Holmes, of Yazoo City, Miss.; and Judge 
Sibley, of Atlanta, Ga. 

Those are the judges who in that period have been summoned 
there from outside to help. That is a 2-year period. They 
get $10 a day for every day they are there. The amount paid 
to each of these judges upon each ef his temporary assignments 
is contained in this table. I have not tabulated it. I was told 
by a prominent attorney of New York City—who, incidentally, 
is a member of the lower heuse—that the amount paid in the 
aggregate was $27,000. 

Now, the salary of a Federal judge is only $7,500. Two 
judges, which the Attorney General wants, would amount to 
only $15,000 a year. We are paying a great deal more than that 
in these temporary assignments, and the business of the court 
is falling hopelessly behind, If this bill can receive considera- 


Under the unanimous-consent agreement, that 
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tion to-day, I say very frankly that, in entire agreement with 
the Attorney General, I was going to move to amend the bill so 
as to provide for two additional judges, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am sorry that I can not comply 
with the request of my friend from New York. I can assure 
him that I shall attempt to secure action upon this matter at 
an early date. If no comprehensive plan is proposed, then I 
shall join with him in asking for the speedy passage of the bill 
now before us. I feel sure the committee referred to will seek 
early action. At the one meeting which I attended great interest 
was manifested in this matter and all felt the necessity of early 
legislation. There were three United States Senators present 
at this meeting; also a number of Congressmen, two Federal 
judges from the State of New York, as well as many lawyers, 
who were deeply interested in improving our judicial system. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Did this committee or this meeting resolve against giving 
these additional judges to New York? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. KENYON. They are in favor of it, are they not? 

Mr. KiNG. I do not recall that that question was discussed, 
although it was repeatedly stated that unless some plan was 
devised to relieve the courts many more judges would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. KENYON. When will the committee meet again? 

Mr. KING. It was suggested that in a number of districts 
there was great congestion because of the work involved in the 
trial of misdemeanors, and the question was discussed as to 
whether some inferior tribunal or commissioner could not be 
authorized to try misdemeanors and minor matters, including 
the passing upon naturalization applications. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, here is the practical question. 
I do not want to keep arguing with the Senator. That com- 
mittee will not meet again for a long while, probably. They 
meet at a dinner at the Shoreltam Hotel, and have a pleasant 
time, and try to work out these things. It is fine to assist the 
Congress; but they will not meet for a long time, and the Fed- 
eral judiciary in many parts of this ceuntry are breaking 
down. They can not do the work. Judges are summoned in 
from other places to assist in New York. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that I am not oppos- 
ing the appointment of all necessary judges. My position is 
that unless some plan is devised to care for small matters and 
misdemeanors, it will be necessary, in view of the great increase 
of litigation in the Federal courts, to create additional districts 
and appoint many more Mederal judges. 

I favor dealing with the entire question now, so that we will 
not be called upon every few months to provide additional 
judges. 

Mr. KENYON. Have we got to wait for this committee to 
have another dimner and decide what can be done? 

Mr. KING. I did not suggest that at all. Let this pressure 
be brought to the attention of Congress and there will be some 
action. I think it is a good thing that there should be some 
pressure, and then Congress will consider this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will be passed 
over. 

ASHLEY NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (S. 671) to add certam lands to the Ashley Nazional 
Forest was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the following-described lands in Wyoming 
are hereby added to the Asbley National Forest and made subject to 
all laws affecting national forests, but the addition of these lands 
shall not affect adversely any valid existing settlement or entry made 
prier to the passage of this act: 

Section 14, township 12 north, range 117 west, and section 20, town- 
ship 12 north, range 116 west, sixth principal meridian, and also the 
following-described tract: 

Beginning at the east quarter corner of section 20, township 12 north, 
range 114 west, sixth principal meridian ; thence east to the center of 
section 21; thence north to the north quarter corner of section 21; 
thence east to the northeast corner of section 21; thence north to 
the northeast corner of seetion 28, township 13 north, range 114 west; 
thence west to the southeast corner of section 19, same township and 
range; thence north to the cast quarter corner of said section 19; 
thence west to the east quarter corner of section 22, township 13 north, 
range 115 west; thence south to the southeast corner of said section 
22; thence west to the south quarter corner of said section 22; thence 
south to the center of section 27, same township and range; thence 
west to the center of section 25, township 13 north, range 116 west; 
thence south to the south quarter corner of said section 25; thence 
west to the south quarter corner of section 26, same township and 
range; thenee south to the center of section 35, same township and 
range; thence west to the west quarter corner of seetion 33, same town- 
ship and range; thence north to the northeast corner of section 29; 
thence west to the southwest corner of section 19, same township and 
range; thence south to the southwest corner of section 7, township 12 
north, range 116 west; thence east to the southeast corner of section 
12, same township and range; thence south along the range line 
between ranges 115 and 116 west to the boundary line’ between the 
States of Wyoming and Utah; thence east along said State boundary 
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line to the section lime between sections 27 and 28 of tewnship 12 
north, range 115 west, the bouiidary of the Ashley National Forest. 

The bill had been reported from the Cemmittee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, to add at the end of the 
bill the following: 

Thence north to the northwest corner of section 22; thence east 
to the northeast corner of said section 22; thence north to the south- 
west corner of section 11, all in said township 12 north, range 115 
west; thence east to the southwest corner ‘of section 8, township 12 
north, range 114 west; thenee south to the east quarter corner of 
section 20, township 12 north, range 114 west whieh is the place of 
beginning. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC PARK IN CONVERSE COUNTY, WYO. 

The pill (H. R. 2428) granting certain lands te Converse 
County, Wyo., for a public park was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the public lands within the areas hereinafter 
described be, and the same are hereby, granted and conveyed to Converse 
County, Wyo., in trust, for the purposes of a public park, reserving, 
however, to the United States all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits 
within said lands and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same, to wit: Lots 12 to 19, inclusive, in section 6; lots 1 to 16, inclu- 
sive, in section 7; lots 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12, im section 18; the 
northeast quarter northwest quarter of section 19, township 32 north, 
range 74 west ; lots 5, 6, and 7, the south half northwest quarter, north- 
west quarter southeast quarter, and southwest quarter of section 1; lots 
1 to 15, inclusive, and the west half northwest quarter of section 12; 
lots 1 to 19, inclusive, of section 13 ; lots 1 to 8, inclusive, lots 11 to 15, 
inclusive, and lots 17 to 20, inclusive, of section 24, township 32 north, 
range 75 west, sixth principal meridian, containing approximately 3,088.26 
acres: but nothing herein contained shall in an e affect any c 
of — heretofore acquired er asserted to any of the lands herein de- . 
seribed. 

Sze. 2. That the grant herein is made upon the express condition that 
within 30 days of the receipt of any request therefor from the Secretary | 
of the Interior the county clerk shail submit to the said Secretary of the | 
Interior a report as to the use made of the land herein granted the 
county during the preceding period named in such request, showing ¢com- 
pliance with the terms and conditions stated in this act; and that in the 
event of his failure to so report, or in the event of a showing in such 
report to the Secretary of the Interior that the terms of the grant have 
not been complied with, the grant shall be held to be forfeited, and the | 
Attorney General of the United States shall institute suit in the proper | 
court for the recovery of said lands. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- | 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING. 


The bill (S. 1890) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to | 
establish in the National Bureau of Standards a division to be 
known as the division of construction and housing was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The aim and purpose of that 
bill have been substantially cared for in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill we have just passed, so I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The reselution (S. Res. 67) authorizing the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments to hold hearings | 
here or elsewhere and to employ a stenographer to report the | 
same was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KENYON. That can go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

COMMITTEE ON INTEROCEANIC CANALS. 


The resolution (S. Res. 71) was read and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interoteanic Canals, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress to send for persens, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1.25 
per printed page, te report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 





MARTHA THOMAS. 


(S. Res. 79) was read and agreed to, as 


The resolution 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellameous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate to Martha Thomas, widow of George W. 
Thomas, late an employee of the Senate in the Senate garage, a sum 
ecual to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


; MINING TROUBLES IN WESP VIRGINIA. 
The resolution (8. Res. 80) directing the Committee en Edu- 


eation and Labor to investigate the recent acts of violence in 
the coal fields of West Virginia and adjacent territory and the 
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causes which led to the conditions which now exist in said 
territory was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE MEMORIAL. 

The joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 52) authorizing the erection 
on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memo- 
rial to employees of the United States Departnrent of Agricul- 
ture who died in the war with Germany was announced as 
next in order. 


















FrrNarD] a number of questions about the joint resolution. 
may be all right, but I ask that it may go over at this time. 


| additional judgeships. 





Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Maine [Mr. 


tt 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 


over. 


BUILDINGS AT CAMP FUNSTON, KANS. 
The bill (8. 851) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 


settlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease en the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 


poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page i, line 7, after the word 
“ Kansas,” to strike out the period and the word “ The” and 


| to insert a comma and the word “the”; and, on page 2, after 


line 2, to strike out the remainder of the bill, in the following 
words: i 

Provided, That if the amount which the Secretary of War agrees 
to pay to any lessee. is unsatisfactory to the lessee entitled to receive 
the same, said lessee shall be paid 75 per cent ef the amount so de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, and shall be entitled to sue the 
United States, in the United States District Court for the District of 
Kansas, to recover such further sum as added to said 75 per cent 
= make up such amount as will be just and a fair settiement 
therefor. 


Se as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
autherized to make such settlement as he thinks just and proper, with 
the several lessees who erected buildings under a five-year lease, with 
renewal clauses, on the zone of Camp Funston activities and amuse- 
ments, at Camp Funston, Kans., the buildings having been erected under 
the authority of the War Department and at the invitation of the 
department of comp activities, under leases which were properly ap- 
proved, but which have been canceled before the expiration of any of 


| said leases, and over the protest of the holders. 


The amendments were agreed to. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ADDITION AL DISTRICT JUDGE IN MICHIGAN. 

The bill (S. 1254) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tionai district judge in and for the eastern district of Michigan 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Utah [{Mr. K1nc] has asked that this measure may go over until 
next Monday. I am very sorry that the request has been made, 
because I am very certain that he could not have looked into the 
situation at Detroit or he would not have asked that that be 
done.at this time. I do not care, however, to occupy the time of 
the Senate in discussing the merits of the bill if it is te be 
objected to, and I am informed that the Senator from Utah will 
object to it, but will consent that it may go over until Mon- 


|, day, when he hopes to have further information in reference to 
| this whole subject. 


I can not imagine a condition more deplorable than that which 


| exists in the eastern district of Michigan at the present time, 
| and which has existed, and which is getting more acute every 


day. I am positive that there is not a Senator in this body 
who, if he reads the record and understands the situation, will 
not agree with me in this statement. But, as I said, I realize 
how futile it is to make an argument in reference to the matter 
now, and therefore I am obliged to consent that the bill shall 
go ever. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] has taken some interest in this matter of creating new 
The Senator was a member, and a 
valued member, of the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
committee and the country lest the services of a valuable man 
when he gave up membership on that committee. It may be 
that, having severed his connection with that committee, he is 
oblivious to certain facts that are before the committee. The 


| situation with reference to my own State was such that the 


Federal judge there has not had a vacation, except for three 


| weeks, in six years; he is trying cases all the time. 


I advert to the ease of the southern district of New York. 
Think of a situation where a judge has 12,000 cases pending and 
is working all the time. Think of a situation where citizens 
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of the United States, who are guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion the right to a speedy trial, wait for years for a trial. 

Think of the situation obtaining in the eastern district of 
Michigan, where citizens of the United States, who have a right 
to a speedy trial, in some cases wait years for a trial, through 
no fault of the judge or no fault of themselves—not especially 
criminal cases but civil cases. 

We ought to meet this situation squarely and fairly. There 
are 8 or 10 districts in the United States where additional 
judgeships should be created. I assume, of course, that the 
‘appointees will not belong to the party to which I give alle- 
giance. But that does not change the situation. These judges 
are to be Republicans; I presume they should be; but we can 
not, because of that, close our eyes to a situation such as obtains 
in the southern district of New York and the eastern district 
of Michigan. 

I ask my very able friend from Utah to read the report which 
accompanies the bill which I reported to the Senate from the 
Judiciary Committee on the Arizona case. It sets out the num- 
ber of cases pending before every judge in the United States. 
It sets out the number of cases each one disposed of in the 
year ending June 30, 1919. I am sure that after the Senator 
from Utah has read that report and has familiarized himself 
with the situation, he will not object to the creation of these 


additional judgeships, but will lend his great ability toward re-- 


lieving the situation by creating these judgeships where they are 
so terribly needed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me assure my friend from 
Arizona that I have read the report, and I joined with him two 
years or more ago and persisted in my efforts to secure an addi- 
tional judge for the State of Arizona. I have no doubt that 
additional judges are needed in New York and in many other 
places. I am not objecting to the amendation of the law and 
the creation of new judgeships, provided we can not devise some 
other method that will cure the evils of which complaint is 
made. It is apparent that one additional judge in New York 
will be inadequate. It is known that in many districts where 
the congestion is so great, in view of the multitudinous criminal 
statutes which Congress is passing, it will require not one but 
several additional judges. If Congress, in the light of this 
pressure, can devise some means by which Federal judges may 
.be relieved of these small cases, these misdemeanors, which 
occupy months of the year, then it seems to me we will be 
accomplishing something that will be beneficial to the country. 

My objection, I repeat, is not to these specific cases, but I 
want the acute condition to be so appealing that Congress will 
be compelled to deal with the question in a broad and compre- 
hensive manner. If we give one judge to New York we will 
not have solved the situation. The Senator from New York 
stated that he would move to amend the measure to provide for 
two judges. I believe some plan can be devised by which the 
Federal judiciary will be relieved of thousands of these little 
inconsequential cases which now occupy their time and pre- 
clude the consideration of more important matters. I sincerely 
hope that the Judiciary Committee will give this matter atten- 
tion and devise some plan to meet it; and if not, of course, we 
will have to go on and create additional judicial districts and 
appoint additional judges and increase the expenditures of the 
Federal Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On 
passed over. 


objection, the bill will be 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Reavinec Crerk. A bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, 
dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Will it be asking too much of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to request him to lay aside temporarily 
the unfinished business until we can finish the calendar under 
Rule VIII and under the same order by which we have been 
proceeding? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the call of the calendar is not to proceed 
any more rapidly than it has in the last hour 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only a few more bills remaining on 
this call of the calendar. I think it will be well enough to go 
through the calendar once, anyhow. There is only about a 
page more of bills and some of those will be objected to. 

Mr. NORRIS. With the understanding that if the calendar 
remaining consumes an unreasonable time I may call up the 
unfinished business, I will ask that it be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is to take more than half an hour, I shall 
not insist on going through with it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska to lay aside temporarily the 
unfinished business? The Chair hears’none. The Secretary 
will proceed with the call of the calendar. - 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1855) to save daylight in the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST and Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1888) to amend section 4887 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to patents, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 1033) regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, 
and orders for the payment of money within the District of 
Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with an amendment, in line 8, page 1, after the 
word “such,” to insert the word “ bank,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person within the District of Columbia 
who, with intent to defraud, shall make, draw, utter, or deliver any 
check, draft, or order for the payment of money upon any bank or 
other oe eer knowing at the time of such making, drawing, utter- 
ing, or delivering that the maker or drawer has not sufficient funds in 
or credit with such bank or other depository for the payment of such 
check, draft, or order in full upon its presentation, shall be imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or be fined not more than $1,000, or both. 
As against the maker or drawer thereof the making, drawing, uttering, 
or delivering by such maker or drawer of a check, draft, or order, pay- 
ment of which is refused by the drawee because of insufficient funds 
of the maker or drawer in its possession or control, shall be prima 
facie evidence of the intent to defraud and of knowledge of insufficient 
funds in or credit with such bank or other depository, provided such 
maker or drawer shall not have paid the holder thereof, upon demand, 
in person or in writing, the amount of said check, draft, or order, to- 
gether with the amount of protest fees, iff any. The word “ credit,” 
as used herein, shall be’ construed to mean arrangement or under- 
standing, express or implied, with the bank or other depository for the 
payment of such check, draft, or order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. © 


LESTER A. ROCKWELL, 


The bill (S. 63) for the relief of Lester A. Rockwell was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. By request I ask that this bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection the bill goes over. 


LANDS IN NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The bill (S. 252) to amend an act approved February 22, 
1889, entitled “An act to provide for the division of Dakota into 
two States and to enable the people of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and Washington to form constitutions and 
State governments, and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to make donations 
of public lands to such States,” was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 2, line 10, to 
strike out the words “sold or,” and in the same line, after 
the word “leased,” to insert the words “for a period not 
longer than 20 years,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to 
provide for the division of Dakota into two States and to enable the 
people of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington to 
form constitutions and State governments, and to be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States, and to make 
donations of public lands to such States,” approved February 22, 1889, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended by adding the following: Provided, 
however, That the State may, upon such terms as it may prescribe, 
grant such easements or rights in such lands as may be acquired in, 
to, or over the lands of private properties through proceedings in eminent 
domain: And provided further, That any of such granted lands found, 
after title thereto has vested in the State, to be mineral in character, 
may be leased for a period not longer than 20 years upon such terms 
and conditions as the legislature may prescribe. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE, 


The bill (8S. 745) to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment on page 1, line 12, after the words 
“United States” to insert “ which rights and remedies when 
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conferred by such law shall be exclusive,” so as to make the 
bill read : 


Be it enacted, etc., That clause 3 of section 24 of the Judicial Code 
is hereby amended to read as follows: Cis 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it, and to claimants for compensa- 
tion for injuries to or death of persons other than the master or mem- 
bers of the crew of a vessel their rights and remedies under the work- 
men’s compensation law of any State, District, Territory, or possession 
of the United States, which rights and remedies when conferred by such 
law shall be exclusive; of all seizures on land or waters not within 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; of all prizes brought into the 
United States; and of all proceedings for the condemnation of property 
taken as prize: Provided, That the jurisdiction of the district courts 
shall not extend to causes arising out of injuries to or death of persons 
other than the master or members of the crew, for which compensation 
is provided by the workmen’s compensation law of any State, District, 
Territory, or possession of the United States.’ oft 

Sec. 2. That clause 3 of section 256 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 4 4 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
saying to suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it and to claimants for compensa- 
tion for injuries to or death of persons other than the master or mem- 
bers of the crew of a vessel, their rights and remedies.under the work- 
men’s compensation law of any State, District, Territory, or possession 
of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

LOUISA FROW. 

The bill (S. 982) for the relief of Louisa Frow was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. ; 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, in line 8, to strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$1,200,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Louisa Frow, widow of John Frow, 
who was killed as the result of an accident caused by a United States 
Navy seaplane, the sum of $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 3 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As members of the joint commis- 
sion known as the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
the Chair appoints the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

RELIEF OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Under the resolution to investigate 
all bureaus and agencies of the Government dealing with the 
welfare of veterans of the World War, the Chair appoints as a 
select committee the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHER- 
LAND], the Senator from New York [Mr. Catprr], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. WrELtxER], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Watsu], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The bill (H. R. 6820) to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
meree in live stock, live-stock products, dairy products, poultry 
products, and eggs, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order on the calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN HAWALL. 

The bill (S. 1675) to confer upon the Territorial courts of the 
Territory of Hawaii jurisdiction concurrent with the United 
States courts of that district of all offerises under the act of 
October 28, 1919, known as the national prohibition enforcement 
act, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, in line 7, to strike out the word 
“enforcement,” and in line 8, after the word “act,” to insert 
“and all acts amendatory thereof,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be conferred upon the Territorial mag- 
istrates and courts of the Territory of Hawaii jurisdiction, concurrent 
with the commissioners and courts of the United States for said Terri- 
tory, of all offenses under the act of October 28, 1919, known as the 
national prohibition act, and all acts amendatory thereof, the jurisdiction 
of said Territorial magistrates and courts over said offenses to be the 
same which they now have over other criminal offenses within their 
jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and approval. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. At this point I should like to have per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp letters from the attorney gen- 
eral of Hawaii and the Attorney General of the United States, 
showing the necessity for this legislation. 

- There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Hon. A. MrrcHerr. PALMER, 

United States Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: Pursuant to your request following this morning’s 
conversation with the governor of Hawaii and myself relative 
to the adequate enforcement in Hawaii of the national prohi- 
bition act, I submit the following statement: ; 

Shortly after the passage of the Sheppard bill, which pro- 
hibited the importation, exportation, sale, and gift of alcoholic 
liquors in Hawaii, I took up with Mr. Huber, the United States 
attorney, the question of having this law amended so as to give 
the Territorial courts concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal 
district courts over any violation of the provisions of that act. 
Mr. Huber corresponded with Senater Sheppard relative to the 
matter, and the Senator expressed his willingness to have the 
act amended along those lines. Definite action, however, was 
not had in Congress, and further discussion of the amendment 
of the Sheppard bill is now rendered unnecessary by reason of 
the enactment of the national prohibition law, which, in effect, 
repeals the Sheppard bill. The argument that supports the pro- 
posed amendment to the Sheppard bill is of equal force when 
applied to the proposal to amend the national prehibition law 
so far as it relates to the Territory of Hawaii along the same 
lines. 

The Territory of Hawaii consists of eight inhabited islands, 
extending from approximately 19° to 22° north latitude and 
from 154° to 160° west longitude. Many parts of these islands 
are isolated and lend themselves to the illicit manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors. The Federal Government maintains 
in Hawaii such a small force that it Is practically impossible 
for the Federal inspecters to properly police the Territory to 
=dequately enforce the law. 

On the other hand, each island of the Territory is divided 
into judicial districts, each of which has a local police court, 
known as the district court and presided over by a district magis- 
trate and from which an appeal lies to the circuit courts. Each 
of these districts has a deputy sheriff-and a loeal police foree, 
all of whom would have a direct official interest in the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition law if the Territorial courts 
were given concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal courts. 
The local district courts have jurisdiction over all misdemeanors. 
These local deputies and police officers are in a position to dis- 
cover and apprehend violators of the law and undoubtedly 
would do so in any event were it not for the fact that under the 
present law, if any of them should furnish information to the 
Federal authorities leading to the arrest of an offender, it 
would then become necessary for such deputy sheriff or police 
officer to go to Honolulu as a witness on behalf of the prosecu- 
tion. 

The fees paid by the Federal Government are not sufficient 
to cover the actual expenses of the witness while absent from 
his home. The result is that many of these officials have actual 
knowledge of violations of the law, but do not file any informa- 
tion with the Federal authorities because they do not feel that 
they can very well pay from their own funds any part of the 
expense of the prosecution. It must be remembered that under 
the law as it now stands the local police officers are not charged 
directly with any duty to enforce the national prohibition law. 
As an example of the way this works out, I know that the 
ehief of detectives in the city of Hilo formerly took a very active 
part in the enforcement of the Sheppard bill. He was very 
active in reporting offenses and was very diligent in patroling 
his district and investigating all cases which indicated any 
violation of the law. After a few experiences, however, he found 
that his efforts along these lines were costing him a considerable 
sum of money every month, and under those circumstances it 
was but natural for him to desist from this activity, with the 
result that the illicit manufacture and sale of liquors went on 
in his district practically unchecked. This is not to be under- 
stood as .a criticism of the Federal officials. They are doing 
all that is possible, but to adequately enforce the national pro- 
hibition law in Hawaii, under the law as it now stands, would 
require a much larger force of Federal deputies than would 
probably be allotted to Hawaii. I believe that the deputy 
sheriff of a district, with his small force of policemen, by reason 
of his intimate knowledge of everything that gees on in his 
district, can do more to effectively enforce the national prohibi- 
tion law than a much larger force of Federal officers, who, from 
the very nature of things, are not intimately acquainted with the 
activity of that district. 
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The various district magistrates will also, if this amendment 
goes through, take a personal interest in the enforcement of the 
law. The amount of fines and costs collected in these district 
courts determine to some extent the amount of the salary paid 
to the district magistrates. While this is not the highest and 
best motive which should influence their activities, yet it would, 
in my opinion, result in an active enforcement of the law. 

I do not believe that under the present state of the national 
prohibition law we can expect its active and effective enforce- 
ment. On the other hand, I am convinced from my knowledge 
of Hawaiian conditions acquired from 20 years’ experience 
there, that if the local courts should be given jurisdiction con- 
currently with the Federal courts, it will bring about a spirit 
of cooperation between the local and Federal officials and go 
far toward the accomplishing in Hawaii of the purposes of the 
national prohibition act. 

The governor of Hawaii authorized me to say for him that 
this statement meets with his approval and indorsement. The 
United States attorney in Hawaii, Mr. Huber, also heartily in- 
dorses the purpose of the amendment. If I ean be of any Service 
or assistance to any official here who may be interested in this 
question, I will be very glad to furnish any additional informa- 
tion that may be required. I expect to be at the Shoreham until 
about March 1. 

I am, yours, respectfully, 

Harry Irwin, 
Attorney General of Haiwaiti. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1921. 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 
Chairman Senate Judiciary Conmittee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Senator: Since the passage of the national 
prohibition act the Terfitorial officials of Hawaii have been in- 
sistent that that act be amended so as to give the Territorial 
courts concurrent jurisdiction with the courts of the United 
States of offenses arising under that act. On April 21, 1920, 
the Attorney General wrote the then chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee inclosing a copy of a letter from the gov- 
ernor of Hawaii setting forth at length the necessity for such 
an amendment. T am attaching herewith a copy of that letter. 
The department is now in receipt of a letter from Mr. Huber, 
United States attorney for the district of Hawaii, again urging 
such an amendment. A copy of that letter is also attached. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, on May 28, 1920, 
adopted such an amendment (S. 4296). This amendment then 
went to the House, but died in committee upon the adjournment 
of Congress. 

The department agrees with the Territorial officials that such 
an amendment is highly desirable to relieve the congestion of 
the docket of the United States courts in Hawaii and to more 
expeditiously handle such cases in the outlying islands of the 
Territory. If you agree with this view, the department would 
be gladg to see the amendment, designated in last Congress as 
8. 4296, reintroduced. 

Respectfully, H. M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney General. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to confer upon 
the Territorial courts of the Territory of Hawaii jurisdiction 
concurrent with the United States courts of that district of all 
offenses under the act of October 28, 1919, known as the national 
prohibition act.” 

WAR-MINERALS RELIEF. 


The bill (S. 843) to amend section 5 of the act approved March 
2, 1919, entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of contracts 
connected with the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator will withdraw his objec- 
tion. I am sure that if he would go into the subject he would 
withdraw his objection for this reason: Certain funds, to wit, 
$9,500,000, were appropriated in the Sixty-fifth Congress to pay 
those men,who went into the hills, laborers who went out and 
struck solid granite with pick and shovel and brought in miner- 
als for the relief of our Government during the war. 

A construction was put upon the act which many believed to 
be narrow; the excellent legal talent of my friend from Utah 
will perceive that the construction was narrow, for it amounted 
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to this, that a man who went to town and read in the paper 
that the Government needed manganese could be paid, but when 

he went to the hills and communicated this information to his 

cue eh and they did not read the notice, they could not 
e paid. 

The appropriation is already made. It is limited to the pay- 
ment only of those men who actually furnished the materials 
in good faith, and also to those who have heretofore—over a 
year ago, I will say—filed their claims. The junior Senator 
from California [Mr. SHorrripee], who introduced the bill, I 
believe, could in three minutes make a statement that would 
convince and satisfy any Senator that this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if the amendment 
to the bill which was offered by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rozprnson] did not cure some of the narrowness 
of which the Senator has spoken? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; but it failed in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. It did not pass the House. It passed the Senate in 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, but it did not pass the House. The 
bill which is now pending is practically the same except that the 
interests of the Government are even more carefully—if that 
could be—guarded than in the bill passed by the Senate in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that with the original 
bill I was very much in sympathy and aided in its preparation. 
I believed that those who made contracts, express or implied, 
with the Government, and thereupon expended time and money 
in the production of minerals needed by the Government should 
be paid; but I feel that great care must be exercised in amend- 
ing the original act, lest the bars be let down and the Govern- 
ment subjected to enormous demands and vexatious claims. I 
feel sure there is a clear distinction between cases falling within 
the original act and those claims, if any should be preferred, 
arising out of losses for shrinkage in the value of farm prod- 
ucts and the loss of markets for manufactured goods produced 
so abundantly during the war. 

But no legislation must be enacted that would be regarded 
as an acknowledgment that the United States is liable for losses 
sustained by reason of falling prices, or the production of 
surplus commodities produced during the war, and in many 
cases by reason of the stimulating efforts of governmental 
officials. 

I hope that this bill does not open the door for relief to all 
persons who may have sustained losses in their mining opera- 
tions. There must be no discrimination in favor of any class. 
If the losses of mining operators are chargeable against the 
Government, then the losses of farmers and all other classes 
must be likewise recognized if the conditions are the same in 
principle or in fact. 

Does the Senator feel that this bill will afford no precedent to 
justify those who sustained losses upon the farm or in the fac- 
tory from demanding compensation ? 

Mr. ASHURST. In reply to the Senator I am going to read 
the proposed law, which provides—and I ask the Senator from 
Utah to listen to the language—as follows: 

That all claimants who, in response to any personal, written, or pub- 
lished request or demand from any of the Government agencies men- 
tioned in said act, in good faith expended money in producing or pre- 
paring to produce any of the ores or minerals named therein and have 
heretofore filed their claims within the time and in the manner pre- 
scribed by said act shall be reimbursed such net losses as they may 
have been found to have incurred and are in justice and equity entitled 
to from the appropriation in said act, and that the unexpended portion 
of the appropriation carried in said act be continued available for the 
purposes named above ugtil all claims in said act shall be finally 
settled or disposed of. 

Mr. President, if any farmer or any citizen in response to a 
request or a demand furnishes anything to this Government, he 
should be paid. The words “request, demand” constitute the 
only amendment made and the only change or difference be- 
tween this bill and the bill which passed the Senate in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. KING. I am in favor of the Government giving relief 
to those who in good faith, acting upon the requests of the 
United States, procured minerals which were needed in the 
prosecution of the war. When contracts have been entered 
into they should be carried out, and in those cases where agents 
of the Government induced individuals to open up tungsten 
and chrome and other mineral deposits in order that the im- 
perative needs of the United States might be satisfied com- 
pensation should be paid as contemplated in the act first passed 
and of which the measure before us is amendatory. 

I want justice done to those persons who heeded the call of 
the Government. But I am desirous of protecting the Govern- 
ment against any unfounded claim and against the establish- 
ment of any precedent that might be regarded as a basis for 
preferring claims for losses sustained by thousands of Amer- 
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ican citizens under circumstances which created no liability, 
moral or legal, against the United States. 

Senators will recall that agencies of the Government urged 
the farmers, manufacturers, and indeed afl classes to produce 
to the maximum. I recall that the War Trade Board and the 
Department of Agriculture urged the farmers to produce 
potatoes and the planters to grow cotton. Responding to those 
appeals immense agricultural crops were produced. Losses 
were sustained in many cases. 

In Arizona, I am told, the farmers who produced large quan- 
tities of long-staple cotton lost heavily. 

Let me ask the Senator whether he considers the Government 
liable for the losses sustained by the farmers of Arizona, who 
found no market for their cotton and other agricultural crops? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am so anxious about this particular bill 
that I do not want to be led off into some unreturning parabola, 
but I can not dodge the question. I can not evade it, and there- 
fore I have to answer it. 

As to long-staple cotton, I have vexed the ears of the Senate 
too often urging relief to growers of long-staple cotton. When 
I say “long-staple cotton” I mean Egyptian, Sakellaridis, or 
Pima cotton. It is grown only in Egypt, in California, and in 
Arizona. It has great tensile strength. It was used for the 
wings of airplanes and for balloon fabrics, The Government 
urged and encouraged the ‘growers of long-staple or Egyptian 
cotton to plant more cotton in the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. So strong was their case and so much did it appeal 
to me in equity, in justice, and in conscience, that I had no 
hesitation in voting for a tariff on the importations of Egyp- 
tian cotton, because the growers of cotton in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia had, at the request, at the instance, and the demand 
of the Government, produced this cotton for airplane wings. 
I have been led away from the bill under discussion because 
I felt that I ought to answer that question, but the two cases 
are practically on a parity. The growers of long-staple cotton, 
however, are making no claim against the Government; they 
are pocketing their losses, though some of them are ruined men. 

Mr. KING. I desire to say to the Senator that I will not 
make objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. But I think that the Senate should consider the 
bill fairly, and do justice to all to whom the Government is 
under obligation. I come from a mining State, and probably 
have constituents who will be benefited by the passage of this 
bill. Mr. President, that would not deter me from challenging 
the attention of the Senate to dangers which might flow from 
the enactment of this measure. The bill should be so guarded 
as not to constitute a precedent that might entail serious bur- 
dens upon the Government growing out of claims made by 
persons for losses which neither in law nor in words should be 
chargeable to the United States. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will ask the Senator from Utah to remem- 
ber that a bill similar to this passed the Sixty-sixth Congress. I 
will ask at this point to include in the Rrecorp the report on 
the bill which I have made from the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. This report is able; it is illuminating; but I did not 
write it. It was written by the scholarly junior Senator 
from California [Mr. SHortripce], and I have practically 
adopted his entire report. Those who read it, I am sure, will 
be convinced that this bill should pass. I therefore ask per- 
mission to include in the Recorp that report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The report (No. 98) submitted by Mr. AsHurst on June 8 
is as follows: 

The Committee on Mines and Mining, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 843) to amend section 5 of the act approved March 2, 1919, entitled 
“An act to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with the prose- 
cution of the war, and for other purposes,” having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do 

Ss. 
pe This bill is almost identically the same bill which, as 8S. 4900, was 
on February 24, 1921, passed by the Senate of the Sixty-sixth Congress 
during its last session, but which was not presented to the House in 
time for action before adjournment of that Congress, on March 4, 1921, 
The bill proposes to amend the act entitled “An act to provide relief in 
eases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919. Section 5 of that act reads: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to adjust, liquidate, and pay such net losses as have been suffered 
by any person, firm, or corporation by reason of producing or preparing 
to produce either manganese, chrome, pyrites, or tungsten in compliance 
with the request or demand of the Department of the Interior, the War 
Industries Board, the War Trade Board, the Shipping Board, or the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to supply the urgent needs of the Nation 
in the prosecution of the war.’ 

As this act has been administered, due to the strict and narrow con- 


struction given to the words “request or demand” found in said sec- | b : 
tion, grave injustice has been done to many loyal citizens who responded | not it goes as far as he contends. 
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to the call of their country and produced or 
ener Nerina minerals, namely, manganese, 
sten. 

When later, pursuant to the statute, bona fide claims for losses suf- 
fered by reason of producing or preparing to produce these minerals 
were filed with the Secretary of the Interior, it was ruled that the 
words “request or demand” meant and required a specific request or 
demand communicated personally to the claimant, who, in consequence 
produced or prepared to produce one or more of the minerals mentioned. 

Whether this construction of the statute was correct or erroneous 
need not now be consideed ; the deplorable result was that many claims, 
filed in time and in due form, were wholly rejected and disallowed, 
and the purpose and intent of the Congress to grant relief to legitimate 
claimants was frustrated and defeated. 

The amount of the war minerals relief appropriation by the act of 
March 2, 1919, was $8,500,000. 

There were 1,207 claims filed in due time. Of these claims 572 were 
rejected under the above construction of the statute, it being held that 
no specific request or demand had been communicated personally to 
the claimant. These rejected claims amounted to $3,464,023.05. De- 
ducting the amount of the allowed claims and the expenses of the relief 
commission, there remains of the $8,500,000 appropriation approxi- 
mately $4,974,746.01 unused, 

If these rejected claims should be allowed and paid in full, there 
would still remain of the appropriation $1,510,772.96 unused, 

If these rejected claims should be allowed and paid at the prevailing 
rate, there would remain of the appropriation $3,897,434.56. It there- 
fore appears that no additional appropriation is necessary or sought by 
the proposed amendment. 


It will further be observed that except to more clearly define the na- 
ture or character of the communications issued by the five Govern- 
ment bureaus during the war to induce the domestic production of the 
foregoing war minerals, the proposed amendment neither affects the 
text nor any other provision of the original act of Mareh 2, 1919. 
Moreover, the proposed amendment restricts its scope and action to 
those claimants only who filed their claims within the time and the 
manner prescribed by the original act. 

It will be noted also that the proposed amendment specifically pro- 
vides that relief is to be granted to those only who in good faith ex- 
pended money in producing or preparing to produce any of said minerals 
and who are in justice and equity entitled to be reimbursed for their 
net losses. 

No additional appropriation is necessary or sought by 
posed amendment to the act March 2, 1919. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if this bill is intended to com- 
pensate all persons for the losses sustained by them in their 
efforts to produce tungsten, chrome, manganese, and certain 
other minerals, regardless of the question of contract, or orders 
and directions from competent governmental authority, then it 
may prove to be a serious matter to the Government, because if 
any general statement made during the war by executive agen- 
cies, urging the people to greater production of field and farm 
and mine and factory and mill, is to be regarded as creating 
an obligation upon the part of the United States to buy the 
products, or meet any losses incurred in their production, it 
will be readily perceived that claims amounting to hundreds of 
miilions might be presented. 

Mr. ASHURST. The bill does not mean that. We had prac- 
tically none of these metals for war purposes. We did not 
have manganese or tungsten in quantities sufficient to enable us 
properly to carry on the activities of war. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator a question? In 
over this report I gather that these were particular 
which the country was not in possession of and not 
ing. 

Mr. ASHURST. Quite so. - 

Mr. SMITH. And that a request, and in some instances a 
demand, went out from the Government to individuals to pro- 
duce sufficient quantities of these metals to meet the require- 
ments of the Government, which was then engaged in war? 

Mr. ASHURST. What the Senator from South Carolina says 
is quite true. Mr. President, so pressing was our need for 
these metals that we sent the Cyclops—a ship that has never 
returned—to Brazil. Laden with manganese to the extent of 
some ten or fifteen thousand tons on the 4th of March, 1918, 
she left port, but that unfortunate ship is still missing, and of 
course will never be heard from. So desperately was our Govy- 
ernment pressed that we were urging our importers to bring 
manganese in from other countries and we were urging our 
miners to go out and extract manganese, pyrites, and tungsten 
because there was a lack of those metals, and they were abso- 
lutely necessary to prosecute the war at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I understand the Senators are 
discussing a bill that is not objected to. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] objected. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator from Utah to with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I will forego any further remarks. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it seems to me 
this bill is a bill of too much importance to be passed by unani- 
mous consent without giving it any especial consideration. The 


premeset to produce these 
chrome, pyrites, and tung- 


this pro- 


reading 
articles 
produc- 


; suggestion of the Senator from Utah, it seems to me, warrants 


very careful study of the language of this bill to see whether or 
I know there are some people 
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in my State who are interested in this measure; I think somie- 
thing ought to be done along these lines; ‘but in our anxiety to 
take care of just claims we ought not to go so far in the lan- 
guage of the proposed legislation as to cover all sorts of claims 
which might be made against the Government. While I have 
no opposition to the general purpose named in the bill, yet, in 
order that opportunity may be afforded for discussion and \pos- 
sibly amendment, if the Senate deems wise to amend it, I object 
to the consideration of ‘the bill at this time. t ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The Senator from Washington objects, and the bill will .go over. 

LAKE GEORGE, YAZOO COUNTY, MISS. 

The bill (S. 1162) declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be an unnavigable stream was considered as in Committee of 
the.Whole. ‘The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Lake George, in Yazoo County, in the State 
of Mississippi, be, and the same is hereby, declared to be.a nonnavigable 
stream within the meaning of the Constitution and Jaws :of ‘the United 
States, and jurisdiction over said lake is ‘hereby declared to be vested 
in the State of Mississippi. ; 

Src. 2. That the right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
is hereby expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without .amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. Mr. President, I desire to have 
inserted in the Rrecorp a copy of the report of the committee 
accompanying ‘the bill to show why the committee took this 
action. The War Department is quite strongly opposed to the 
bill, but the two Senators from Mississippi are strongly in 
favor of it. One of the Senators lives in the immediate ‘vicinity 
of the stream, and the committee felt disposed to act wpon the 
desires of the two Senators from the State, notwithstanding ‘the 
adverse report of the War Department. I ask to have the 
report printed in the Recogp so as to-show Clearly the facts in 
connection with its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFIODRR. 
ordered. 

The report (No. 99) submitted by Mr. FrercHer on the 9th 
instant is as follows: 

The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (8. 1262) 
declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., to be a nonnavigable 
stream, having considered the same, report favorably thereon, and 
recommend that the bill do pass without amendment. _ 

Both Mississippi Senators insist that Sunflower River is not navigable 
and the entrance to the lake and the outlet are not:navigable, in fact, 
except in exeessive high-water periods, and that Lake George can not 
be regarded as a navigable waterway of the United States. Evidence 
to that effect was submitted to the committee. The report of the War 
Department is attached. 

The committee decided to report the bill favorably 
ment. 


Without objection, it is so 


witbout amend- 
War DEPARTMENT, May 6, 1921. 
the chairman Committee on Commerce, 


1162, current session, to declare Lake 
George, Yazoo County, Miss., a nonnavigable stream, is identieal with a 
bill introduced in the last .session of Congress (S. 5025), which was 
reported upon under date of February 28, 1921, as follows: 

“Lake George rises in Yazoo County, Miss., and flows in a north- 
westerly direction to a junction with the Big Sunflower River at a 
point about 18 miles above the mouth of the latter stream. The ‘total 
length of the lake is approximately 17 -miles. 

“On Deeember 31, 1920, the lake was examined 'by the Engineer De- 
partment from the mouth to the 10-mile point. ‘The open-water width 
was 600 to 700 feet in general, but redueed to 100 feet and less in 
Several places by bushy growth on the lake bed. A number of sections 
were sounded, disclosing a ‘maximum channel depth at 18.7 feet and a 
minimum depth of 15.3 feet. The water stage at the time -was 18.4 
aot above low water in the Big Sunflower River at the mouth of the 
lake, 

“In the fall of 1920 a bridge was constructed -across the mouth of 
the lake -by the supervisors of Yazoo County, Miss. ‘The plans of the 
structure were not submitted to .and approved by the Chief of En- 
gineers and the Secretary of War before construction was commenced, 
as required ‘by section 9 of the river and ‘harbor act of March 3, 1899. 

“It is learned, however, that the work was undertaken by the county 
officials on the .presumption that the lake was not a navigable waterway 
of the United States within the purview of the Federal statutes, 

“The ‘bridge is a ‘pile trestle about 644 feet long, with betits spaced 
at 114 to.163 foot centers, :and with a '24}-foot log pass at the «deepest 
part of the crossing, but so-constvucted as to render prompt opening 
impracticable and with the bottom of the stringers slightly lower than 
the high-water level of the last six -years. 

* Complaint has been made against the structure by a local ‘mill con- 
cern, whose mill is cut off from about 1,000,000 feet .of timber in» the 
vicinity, due to insufficient clearances for navigation. ‘The complaint 
was made the subject of a public ‘hearing by the local @istrict engineer 
on the 24th instant. His report has been forwarded, but has not. yet 
been received. By telegram of the 27th instant, however, -he.states that 
the hearing developed that 15 miles of the lake is navigable ‘half of the 
year ; that the annual commerce is valuediat.about $32,000, and that the 
bridge is an unreasonable obstruction ‘to navigation. He reeommends 
that the bridge be altered to provide in the channel space an opening 60 
feet wide in the clear and a vertical clearance of 10 feet above ordinary 
high ‘water. 

“The information :before this .department therefore indicates that 
while Lake George is used commercially only to a timited extent, it ap- 
pears nevertheless to'be of sufficient ‘importanee from the ‘standpoint of 


Respectfully returned to 
United States Senate. 
The accompanying bill, §. 
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navigation interests to require its protection and preservation under 
existing Federal laws. I am therefore led to the conclusion that the bill 
S. 5025, herewith, should not be favorably considered by Congress, and I 
so recommend.” 

Since that report w&s made, the report (referred to in the next to the 
last paragraph of the foregoing extract) concerning the public hearing 
held by the local district engineer on February 24, 1921, regarding the 
alteration of the bridge atthe mouth of the waterway, has been received 
and ‘fully considered by the Chief of Mngineers. In the light of the facts 


‘therein presented and of circumstances later disclosed, he is of the cpin- 


ion that present navigation on Lake George does not warrant the War 
Department requiring the alteration of the bridge. 

So far as this department is:aware, the only reason for the proposed 
legislation is the desire of the supervisors of Yazoo County to be re- 
lieved of possible liability under Federal laws for constructing the 
ibridge at the mouth of the lake without obtaining approval of the 
plans as required by section 9 of the river and harbor act of March 3, 
1899. As indicated, however, by the statements above, no action either 
against them ‘or ‘to require removal or alteration of the bridge appears 
necessary or justifiable. Mven if future developments should indicate a 
probability that the bridge should ‘be altered in the interests of naviga- 
tion, the department would proceed in the matter »in accordance with 
the provisions of section 18 of the river and harbor act of March 3, 
1899, which requires that interested parties be given:a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be heard before changes are ordered. It is not the policy of 
the department to institute prosecution in the absence of .a ‘willful 
defiance of law, nor to require removal of nor changes in bridges, unless 
there are good :grounds therefor. 

The supervisors need fear no apprehension therefore of arbitrary 
action against them,.and as the ‘waterway in question is evidently a 
navigable water of the United States which may at some future day 
usefully serve commerce, it is my view that the proposed legislation is 
unnecessary and that, from the standpoint of :public interests, the 
passage of the bill for such a purpose.and under such circumstances 
would be a harmful precedent and should be opposed. 

J. M."WaAInwriGcur, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


PORT OF ENTRY AT FORT WORTH, TEX, 


The bill (H. R. 2466) to constitute Fert Worth, in the State 
of Texas, a port ef entry and to extend to said port the privi- 
leges of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled 
“An act to amend the statutes in relation to the immediate 
transportation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” was 
considered 2s in Committee.of the Whole. It proposes to con- 
stitute Fert Worth, in. the State of Texas, a port .of entry in 
the customs collection district of San Antonio, Tex., and provides 
that the privileges of section 7 of :an act entitled “tAn act to 
amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
dutiable goods,.and for other purposes,” approved June 10, 1880, 
as amended, governing the immediate transportation of dutiable 
merchandise without appraisement, shall be extended to the 
port of Fort Worth, in the State of ‘Texas. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to.a third reading, and read the third time. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I inquire what 
regular order? 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The cail of the -calendar, the 
packers bill having been temporarily laid aside in order that 
the calendar might be called. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. We. are proceeding by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. McCORMIOK. I was wondering. if it was the purpose 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norxis] to iallow the so- 
called. packers bill interminably to be put aside. 

Mr. BRANDEGEHE. ‘The Senator from Nebraska yielded for 
a ‘half hour, and that period will be up in three minutes. ~ 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yesterday the bill was laid aside for 
three hours. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not at the instance of the Senator from 
Nebraska at all that the Senate proceeded with the considera- 
tion of the calendar. “The Senator from Nebraska was appealed 
to to allow a half hour so that we might complete the considera- 
tion of the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it required unanimous consent. 
I want to be eourteous to Senators, but in ‘trying ‘to ‘be cour- 
teous to some_I ‘find that other Senators who “were ‘not ‘here 
and who, had they been here, would lave had the right ‘to 
object, if they had it inomind to do so, come in Jater:and ‘com- 
plain. 

The PRBSIDING OFFICER. ‘Whe bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill was jpassed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘J.ask unanimous. consent to diave wprinted 
in the Recorp at this point the report of the committee, ‘so as to 
show the necessity for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The report (No. 100) submitted by Mr. Sterrarp on the 9th 
instant ‘is :as ‘follows : 


The Committee on Commerce, to whom «was ‘referred the bill (H. RB. 
2466) to constitute Port Worth, in the State of ‘Texas, a port of entry 
and to-extend ‘to said port the privileges of section 7 of an:act approved 
June 10, 1880, entitled “An -act to amend the statutes in -relation to 


is the 


Without objection, it is -so 
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immediate transportaticn of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon, and recommend 
that the bill do pass without amendment. 

The bill has the approval of the Treasury Department, as will ap- 
pear by the annexed communication. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 18, 1921. 
Hon. JoserH W. ForpNey, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The department is in receipt of your letter of the 23d ultimo, 
inclosing a copy of a bill (H. R. 2466) providing for the establishment 
of Fort Worth, Tex., as a port of entry and a port to which merchandise 
may be transported under section 7 of the act of June 10, 1880, with- 
out appraisement at the port of entry. 5 

An investigation has been made to determine the necessity of this 
action, and me investigating officer reports that, in his opinion, enough 
merchandise is imported for Fort Worth to justify the creation of that 
place as a customs port of entry. The investigating officer further re- 
ports that, after conferences with various business cuncerns in Fort 
Worth, he is of the opinion that sufficient merchandise would be for- 
warded to Fort Worth in bond from frontier ports under the im- 
mediate transportation act to justify the creation of Fort Worth as an 
immediate transportation port of entry. 

In view of the foregoing, I am of the opinion that a commercial neces- 
sity exists which warrants the establishment of Fort Worth as a port 
of entry and a port to which imported merchandise may be forwarded 
in bond under the provisions of section 7 of the act of June 10, 1880. 
I therefore recommend the passage of the bill H. R. 2466. 

Respectfully, 
A. W. MEELON, Secretary. 


MUD SLOUGH DIKE, ISTHMUS INLET, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 3018) granting the consent of Congress to 
H. H. Haynes to construct a dike across Mud Slough on Isthmus 
Inlet, in section 23, township 26 south, range 13 west, of Willa- 
mette meridian in Oregon, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to H. H. Haynes and his legal representatives and assigns, to construct 
and maintain a dike and approaches thereto across the Mud Slough 
on Isthmus Inlet at or near its mouth in section 23, township 26 sout 
range 13 west, of Willamette meridian in Oregon, in the county ot 
Coos, in the State of Oregon: Provided, That the work shall not be 
commenced until the plans therefor have been filed with and approved 
by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and by the Secretary 
of War: Provided further, That no dam or dike constructed under the 
eonsent hereby granted shall be used to develop water power nor to 
generate electricity. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar is completed. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerc@'in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 


OSes, 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. I was 
asked to call for a quorum when the calendar was completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Gooding 
Borah Harris 
Brandegew: Heflin 
Broussard Johnson 
Bursum Jones, Wash. 
Capper Kendrick 
Cummins Kenyon 
Curtis Keyes 
Dial King 
Dillingham Knox 
Edge 


Elkins 


McKellar 
McKinley 
MeNary 
Myers 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Reed 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 


Stanfield 
Sterlin 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Trammeil 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 
Wolcott 


Ladd 

La Follette 
Fernald Lenroot 
Frelinghuysen Lodge 
Gerry eae 
Glass McCumber 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
upon the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, let me ask if the Senator 
from Nebraska does not intend to explain more fully the differ- 
ences between the two bills; notably the differences in principle, 
if any, between section 204 of the House bill and sections 20 and 
21 of the Senate bill, more especially in relation to sections 10 
and 12 of that bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have assumed, and I think 
the committee has, that the bill which the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry proposes as a substitute for the House 
bill was as fully discussed and debated as anybody wanted to 
hear it debated. I outlined it just briefly yesterday; and I as- 
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sumed, for the same reasons that the committee, after having 
Spent so much time on hearings before, declined to hear any 
further evidence, that the Senate would not care to go over 
again the debate that was fully gone into just at the close of the 
last session. 

I am not the sponsor of the House bill. I am opposed to the 
House bill. The Senator from Illinois is in favor of it. It 
would probably be fairer to have the House bill expounded by 
him if he thinks it requires any explanation. I have felt that 
I did not want to take up the time of the Senate in debating 
something that has so recently been very fully discussed and 
debated in all its details. For that reason, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to vote, and I have assumed that the Sen- 
ate was. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it not true that there are some mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry who have 
given it as their opinion that the House bill has certain features 
at least which commend themselves to those members of the 
committee? I thought perhaps the Senator from Nebraska, 
since the House has passed a bill, might care to explain to the 
Senate why the Senate committee summarily decided against the 
House bill, not in part but in toto. 

Mr NORRIS. Was the Senator in the Chamber yesterday? 

Mr. McCORMICK. A good part of the time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Senator hear what I said about it? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes; not only that, but I have read to- 
day carefully all that was said yesterday. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
had spent many, many weeks on hearings. Had we gone into it 
again we would have had another two-year session, or, at least, 
we felt that it was absolutely endless. There was not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, so far as I 
know, who wanted to go into hearings; and the reporting back 
of the House bill with the Senate bill attached as an amend- 
ment was, as a matter of fact, more of a formality than any- 
thing else. I think the Senator appreciates that. Perhaps that 
is not the right way to do; but whatever wrong there is in it, 
if that is not right, we must suffer the consequences. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Who must suffer the consequences? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Oh! I thought possibly that the live- 
stock men and the packers might suffer the consequences. 

Now, let me make myself clear, if I may. I seek to have the 
Senator, if he will, give the Senate the reasons, not for the 
report of the original bill to the Senate at the last session, but 
for the summary decision of the committee to reject the House 
bill in toto; to explain why it was that the committee found 
no merit in any provision of the House bill; and, as I said a 
moment ago, I seek especially to have the Senator, if he will, 
give us the opinion of the committee or of the majority of the 
committee on the relative merits of those provisions of the two 
bills to which I have referred—those provisions which relate to 
rules and regulations to be issued in the one instance by the 
commissioner and in the other by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to appeals therefrom to the courts, 

I do not doubt that Senators who are lawyers by profession 
very readily grasp the distinction between the two bills, but 
there are other Senators who are not lawyers and who, like 
myself, have read those provisions and only by close study 
and by conference with their colleagues who are lawyers have 
been able to understand the difference between them. 

If the Senator from Nebraska will turn to the Recorp of 
yesterday, page 2324, in the first column, he will find two con- 
siderable paragraphs containing his own remarks. I call his 
attention now not to what he said of the feature of the bill 
under which municipalities are to establish abattoirs, b to 
the other paragraph, in which he says: 

The House bill—and there are some things about it I do not under- 
stand; some of the definitions I have not yet been able to grasp fully— 

And so on. Now, if the committee has not considered the 
House bill long enough for its members to understand it, I 
think it is due the Senate that the members of the committee 
should at least give to Senators, so far as their studies will 
permit, some explanation of the differences between the two bills, 
and especially in the matter of rules and appeal therefrom. 
Does not the Senator from Nebraska think that fair? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not questioning the fairness of it, I will 
say to the Senator, Mr. President, but, as I explained to the 
Senator before, I had no reason whatever to disguise what the 
facts were. After the Senate committee had prepared the bill, 
had once passed it through the Senate, reported it again ft the 
Senate, and the bill as it passed the House came over, it was 
more a matter of form probably than anything else, and to 
put the matter in such parliamentary situation in the Senate 
that we could get the most expeditious result we took the 
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Senate committee bill rather than the bill as it passed the 
House. We had no hearings upon the bill as it passed the 
House. It is more a matter ef form than anything else. We 
had prepared our bill; we had reported it. It had once been 
passed by the Senate in practically the same form in whieh we 
reported it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, it is clear, is it mot, ‘that the 
bill reported by the Senate cammittee had been reported to the 
Senate before the House passed this bill? There is no question 
about that? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
KENYON, 


No; there is no question about that. 
And the Senate committee bill was nearly 


“+5 
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the same as the bill that was passed by the Senate at the last: 


There was a change in the commission of several 
members being eliminated and the regulation beimg put under 
the Seeretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. REED. The conversation on this side of the aisle has 
been so much louder than the addresses on ‘the other side that 
I could not hear what was said over there. I can hear what 
is said over here very well. 

Mr. KENYON. We did not want to disturb the conversation 
over there. 

Mr. RBED. I.do not want te disturb it, either, but I would 
like to hear this colloquy, because I am interested in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I have not answered fully. the query 
of the Senator from Illinois. I was about to add ‘that when ‘the 
bill as it passed the House came ‘to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, in order to put the whole thing before the Senate, we re- 
perted it baek at onee, as a matter ef form, and substituted the 
bill we had befere reported, and which was .on the calendar 
of the Senate. I do not think there was anything wrong :about 
that action. 

Mr. McOORMICK. I have not suggested that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator's argument rather imtimated that 
we did not consider the bill as it passed 'the House. We did 
not, any mere than I have suggested, and I think.any committee 
of the Senate would have taken the course we did. 
they would never get through with anything. 

I have told the Senater just what we did. The committee 
has net anything toe eover up er coneeal. If that course was 
wrong, as I said ‘before, and the committee deserves condemna- 
tion or criticism for it, then we will have to suffer the eon- 
sequences. If the Senator thinks that is mot right, and ‘that we 
ought to have at once started in on hearings on ‘the bill as it 
passed the House, how long does he ‘think we should go on 
with them? ‘The Senator shakes his head, imtimating that he 
does not think we ought to have had hearings, but that we ought 
te have done something more about it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. 1 have suggested to the chairman of the 
committee not that they ought to have had hearin; ; but that, 
in my judgment, it is incumbent upon the committee to give ‘to 
the Senate its reasons for the prompt decision which it reached 
and to expese to the Senate the differences ‘between the two 
bills. Simee the committee ftself has not weighed the ‘two bills, 
and for reasons which were good to the committee and which I 
do net now challenge, the Senate must weigh the differences 
between the two ‘bills. 

Who, Mr. President, sinee ‘they have ‘been with the problem 
for two years or more, is better able than the members of ‘the 
committee, if they will, to explain the differences between the 
two bills and the reasons why they prefer certain outstanding 
features of the Senate committee bill? 

A moment ago I quoted from the Senator from Nebraska. If 
my memory be correct, I ‘think he also said yesterday that the 
bilisgwere very much alike. If they are very much alike, then 
their differences can not be numerous, and the Senator and ‘his 
colleagues ought to be all the more ready to explain them. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, what is it that the Senator 
wants the chairman or the committee members to do? Has 
the Senator read the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator has read both bills. 

Mr. KENYON, Then does not the Senator know the differ- 
ences between the bills? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator would like Hight from the 
gentlemen on the committee, who are lawyers, as to why they 
prefer certain provisions of the Senate eommittee bill to certain 
provisions ef the bill as it passed the House; and I have re- 
ferred to the sections on which I would like to have light. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I would ‘be perfectly willing, 
as a member of the committee, to explain the differences between 
the two bills, or the chairman of the committee would .be per- 
fectly willing to do that, but I should think a man who could 
read them eouid see the differences. 

Mr. McGORMICK. If the position taken by the Senator drom 
Iowa be sound, he takes the position which some of the brethren 
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in the legislature took when I was a member of it—that it was 
enough to say of a bill that “ This is a geod little bill and had 
ought to pass.” 

There are differences between ‘the two ‘bills, if I understand 
them, especially in the sections to which I have referred. I 
can see that the language of the two bills is different. I am able 
to do that. If I do not know the law, I know English. But if 
the members of the committee who are supporting the Norris 
bill are both willing and able, I would like to have them pre- 
sent to the Senate the reasons why they prefer the provisions 
of the Senate committee bill, as contained in sections 20 and 
21, as distinguished from the provisions of the House ‘bill, found 
in section 204, dealing with the matter of appeal. I xefer, of 
course, to the sections in the respective bills which have to do 
with the regulations and rules to be issued ‘by the commissioner 
or the Secretary of Agriculture and appeals therefrom. 

Tf no member of the committee is willing or able to explain 
the provisions to which I have referred, I hope that the Senator 
from New York will offer the amendments he has prepared, 
and I shall try in the meantime to analyze those provisions, 
relying only on my knowledge of Dnglish, and despite my 
ignorance of the law, in order to present to the Senate the dif- 
ferences between the two bills. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to go 
ahead and present the differences between these two bills as I 
understand them. But the Senator has suggested them. Why 
does he not argue against the Senate committee bill, or against 
the bill as it passed the House, because of its provisions? 

Mr. McCORMICK. ‘The Senator is seeking light, naturally, 
from the Senators who ‘have studied -this subject for two years, 
or maybe three. 

Mr. KENYON. We had this before the Senate for two years. 
It was discussed at the last session for weeks. I do not know 
whether the Senator was here or not; perhaps he was not. I 
aoeyself talked on it a couple of days. Nobody listened :to the 
discussion at the last session. Men had their minds practically 
made up, and perhaps have mow, as to the issue between tthe 
Senate committee bill and the'bill as it passed the House. ‘There 
‘was.not any real effort to discuss it. 

I do not mean to question the Senator’s remark that he is 
seeking light, but he has studied it and evidently ‘believes the 
House provisions are better than the Senate provisions. ‘The 
bill as it passed the House does not differ from the Senate 
committee ‘bill in many respects. The Senator will find that the 
language of some of the sections is identical. We passed the 
bill at the last session, and we took that bill at this session 
as the basis of our operations. We changed from a commission 
to one- member. The House have abolished the commission 
entirely. That is one of the fundamental differences. They put 
ithe entire matter under the Secretary of Agmkeulture, and the 
Senator from Nebraska explained that yesterday. 

In the bill as it passed the House there is a difference in the 
precess as to remedy. It may be a matter of fair dispute in 
men’s minds as to which is the best, granting that anything 
should be done. The regulatory order wuder the bill as it 
passed the House is not made until the ead of a hearing after 
complaint. Under the Senate committee bill the order is made, 
and a violation of it never becomes criminal until after it has 
gone to the court and been sustained by the court. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
ition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield te the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McOORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. In the Senate bill it is proposed that the cam- 
missioner can make an order without comphaimt. Can he :act 
upon his own initiative? 

Mr. KENYON. I am under the impression that the ¢om- 
missioner can instigate proceedings and then have a hearing. 

Mr. KNOX, Can he make an order without: a hearing? 

Mr. KENYON. Not without hearing; no. 

Mr. KNOX. Under the Senate committee bill? 

Mr. KENYON. Ob, no. There must be hearings, and then 
the order is made. ‘There is an appeal from that order and a 
violation of that order does not become a criminal offense until 
it is sustained by the court. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator a.question on that point. 
The Senator says there is an appeal from an.order. I ‘have not 
given this bill study yet, but is it not true that when the appeal 
from the order is taken every fact found by the commissioner 
is binding upon the court? 

Mr. KENYON. No; Ido not understand it that way at all, 

Mr. REED. That if there is any evidence whatsoever fo .sus- 
tain the commissioner he must be sustained? 
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Mr. KENYON. That was changed in the bill at the last ses- 
sion, as the Senator will remember. An amendment was offered 
on the floor by the Senator from Georgia which changed that 
very language. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
ruption there? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I just want to suggest on the particular point 
to which the Senator from Missouri has referred that I think 
both the bill as it passed the House and the Senate committee 
bill are exactly the same in that respect, about the weight of 
evidence that shall be necessary. 

Mr. REED. That would not cure the evil if it exists. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not claim there is an evil existing 
that that will cure. 

Mr. KENYON. That was in the original bill. That provi- 
sion has been sustained by the courts. But an amendment was 
offered in the Senate, I remember, near the close of the dis- 
cussion, in which I think the Senator from Missouri partici- 
pated, and that amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Perhaps if I read section 10 of the Senate 
committee bill first, under Title II, it would direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri to the point I am making. 
That section reads: 

The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may make 
such rules, regulations, and orders as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act and may cooperate with any department or 
agency of the Government or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof or with any person. 

There is nothing there about hearings. 

Mr. KENYON. That is merely descriptive. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Where is the provision for hearings? 
But before we turn to that will the Senator turn, then, to sec- 
tion 21? 

Mr. KENYON. The copy of the bill I have seems to be cut 
through, and it seems to be pretty difficult to follow the Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I refer to page 36, section 10, which I 
just read. 

Mr. KENYON. From which bill is the Senator reading? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am reading from the amended House 
bill. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Wiil the Senator from Iowa permit an inter- 


KENYON. That is the Senate substitute. 
McCORMICK. Yes; which is in italic print. 
KENYON. - I have it now. 

McCORMICK. The Senator has it before him now? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In that connection will the Senator per- 
mit me to read section 21, at page 44, line 22?— 

No such order of the commission shall be modified or set aside by the 
circuit court of appeals unless it is shown by the packer or the operator 
that the order is— 

First— 
unsupported by the weight of the evidence, or— 

Second— 


was issued without due notice and a reasonable opportunity having 
been afforded to such packer or operator for a hearing, or— 


Third— 
infringes the Constitution of the United States, er— 
Fourth— 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the commissioner, 
Mr. KENYON. Go ahead with the reading. 
Mr. McCORMICK. I do not think it is necessary at this junc- 
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ure to go ahead with the reading, because the limitation upon | a" ts . . : 
a & é - _ | require uniform accounting and something to make it possible to 


the court in its review of the rules which may be issued under 
section 10 is explicit in that part of section 21 which I have 
read. 

Mr. KENYON. But follow it a little further: 

The testimony and evidence taken or submitted before the commis- 
sioner, duly certified and filed as aforesaid as a part of the record, 
shall be considered by the court as the evidence in the case. 

Then, there must be some kind of a hearing in order to have 
any testimony or evidence taken. That is found on line 15, 
page 44. 

Mr. NORRIS. if the Senator will read section 20, he will 
see that it provides what the hearings shall be. The Senator 
from Illinois asked a question in regard to the provision of the 
bill which provides for a hearing. 

Mr. KENYON. It provides for testimony being taken before 
the commission and reduced to writing. That is a hearing. 
Then that testimony goes on up to the upper court. The court 
does not have to accept it. The court can reverse it and set it 
aside and call for a further hearing, and in any event that 
order, supported by the evidence, never could become a criminal 
offense until after the time the upper court had sustained it. 

The House provision is different in that it prevides for com- 
plaint being filed and a hearing had before any final order 
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can be made. This order, as I take it, does not become final 
and effective until after the court has passed on it. There 
is a difference in the route traveled. 

Mr. SMITH. Table IV, “Precedure for Violations,” section 
20, beginning with line 20 and going down to and including 
line 5 on the next page, sets out explicitly the manner in which 
the commission shall operate. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator will notice that there must be 
a notice in writing served specifying the Violation and requir- 
ing the packer or operator to attend and testify at a hearing 
before the commissioner at the time and place designated 
therein, and with reasenable opportunity to be heard in person 
or by counsel and through witnesses. That is a hearing, and a 
complete hearing; but the Senator is right in saying that there 
is a difference in the method of arriving at results. The mere 
fact that section 10 provides that rules and regulations*can be 
made must be taken into account in considering what follows, 
as to how that can be carried out. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I can see that if this discussion has any 
value it is to appraise the differences between the bills. 

Mr. KENYON. I was trying to point out the other differ- 
ences. If the Senator will allow me to go on, I shall be glad. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I shall be glad to have the Senator con- 
tinue. ; 

Mr. KENYON. I did not intend to discuss the bill, and I am 
simply trying to help the Senator by pointing out the differ- 
ences. We concede there is a different procedure. I think in 
what was called the Haugen bill there is no obligatory publicity 
section, as in section 16 of the Senate committee substitute. 
That is one of the most important things, that there be pub- 
licity of operations. That is a very distinct and vital difference 
between the two bills. 

Mr. SMITH. In what section dees that oecur? 

Mr. KENYON. Section 16. I do not find that in the House 
bill. In the bill as it passed the House the power of the Secre- 
tary to require reports from packing companies is not at all 
clear. If the Senate should adopt the House provision there 
should be amendment to make that perfectly clear, because that 
is one of the main points, to require reports from packing com- 
panies. 

Mr. SMITH. What section is that? 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is not in the House bill, so 1 can 
not point to the section; but the Senate committee bill thor- 
oughly covers it. If the Secretary, under the provisions of the 
bill as it passed the House, does not have reason to believe that 
the prohibitions of the bill are being violated and no complaint 
is pending, there is no way open for him whereby he can compel 
reports, however desirable he may consider them to be. The 
power of the Secretary to initiate inquiries is net as clear in 
the House bill as it is in the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator turn to section 20 of the 
Senate committee substitute? 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to have this statement in con- 
secutive order. Will the Senator let me finish that first? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. The House bill provides that accounts shall 
be kept se as to disclose all transactions, but there is ne pro- 
vision under which uniform accounting can be required. We 
have thought that that is one of the real necessary things. I 
think if any legislation is to take effect, the two things neces- 
sary—and hardly anybody disagrees—are something that will 


secure the greatest publicity. I think those two things are not 
covered in the provisions of the House bill. 

Another thing that we believe is omitted is that it does not 
provide for regulation of the commission men, as the Senate 
committee substitute does. That is one of the most vital tlfings 
in correcting the abuses that are claimed now to exist. 

I have tried to point out fairly to the Senater from Illinois, 
as I understand them, the differences between the provisions of 
the bill as it passed the House and the proposed Senate com- 
mittee substitute. We reported the bill almost in the form in 
which it was passed by the Senate, as I have said, changing 
“commission ” to “a commissioner.” I have already referred 
to that. There is no commissioner provided under the House 
bill. It is entirely under the Secretary of Agriculture. We did 
that because we had had a year of hearings on the Senate side 
and nearly that nruch of hearings on the House side. There 
are volumes of evidence that has been taken. We thought it 
was ridiculous to go on with further hearings. Senators will 
be advised, if they will look at those hearings, what they want 
to do and what is taking place in this industry. If they do not 
want to do anything, Senators may simply vote it down, without 
long arguments, so far as the committee is concerned. 
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I hope I have kept faith with the Senator, at least in telling 
him what I understand the differences are. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, there seems to be some hesitation 
as to discussing the respective merits of the two bills. The 
little I am going to say on the subject I think will apply equally 
to either. I do not propose to discuss the details of the bill as 
it passed the House or of the proposed Senate committee substi- 
tute. To be very frank about it, I have not studied it suffi- 
ciently to be able to discuss the details, but I am absolutely 
convinced that the general policy as written through both is 
fundamentally unsound; that the principle is wrong; and that 
it will be a grave error, particularly in these days, to enact such 
regulatory legislation. 

It seems to me that we have had almost enough experience in 
the last few years in what appears to be well described by the 
President as too much government in business and too little 
business in government, through actual happenings in connec- 
tion with governmental administration of what should be pri- 
vate interests, to make us hesitate. Some of these experiments 
were made necessary, I think we would all agree, because of 
the exigencies of the war, but now that that is behind us and 
we have been struggling for two and a half years to get back 
to a somewhat normal condition, then again to try to impose 
what I believe to be an entirely impractical supervision or con- 
trol over business appeals to me very strongly as an entirely 
wrong policy. 

I have full sympathy with the tremendous problems that 
agriculturists, cattle raisers, and others have had during recent 
months in different parts of the country. I have not agreed, 
however, with various so-called emergency measures which 
promised but do not give relief. These efforts to temporarily 
help such situations, in my judgment, have not and will not 
bring about such results. The bill proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee, however, goes much further than an emergency propo- 
sition. Either of the bills, but speaking particularly of the 
Senate committee substitute now before us, is designed to con- 
trol a large industry in such a manner as would appear to me 
not to serve the best interests of a large majority of the con- 
suming public, but perhaps might be of some direct benefit to 
the cattle raisers and those directly engaged in that business, 
and yet I question that. 

I was very much impressed with a resolution presented to the 
Senate yesterday by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myrrs] 
emanating from a State the representatives of which in the 
legislature should know, and undoubtedly do know, very much 
more about the cattle-raising business and its many ramifica- 
tions than I could ever hope to know under past environments. 

That resolution, which was presented to the Senate and is 
very short, was passed unanimously by both the house and the 
senate of the Legislature of Montana. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Whereas there is pending before Congress Senate bill 3944 by Gronna, 
Senate bills by KENDRICK and KENYON, and House Dill by ANDERSON, 
which we consider to be detrimental to ,our industry, we believe the 
remedy for abuses of power and inefficient service by large concerns lies 
in strict and broad-minded supervision and not in curtailment of produc- 
tion that might result from the delegating of a commission with arbi- 
trary power. 

I was greatly impressed with a memorial of that character 
which had been unanimously passed by the Legislature of Mon- 
tuna, in the very center of the cattle-raising section of our coun- 
try. I am afraid in the final analysis this bill will have as a 
result the general raising of prices of meat products—which in 
some cases, undoubtedly, where they have gone too low, should 
be raised, in order to permit a reasonable profit to those en- 
gauged in the business—but as is inferred in the resolution, will 
it not also result in the curtailment or control of actual output 
to such an extent that the general consuming public will be 
affected thereby in the way of higher prices? It can, in my judg- 
ment, have no other effect. Some regulation may be necessary, 
but do not let us take charge of transportation. We do not know 
how. 

Being a member of a subcommittee, I have taken considerable 
interest in the question of trying to ascertain the reasons for 
the continued high price of another commodity of general use, 
namely, anthracite coal. It could well be asked of me, “If 
you feel, as you apparently have demonstrated by public utter- 
ances, that there is something wrong in the coal industry, that 
the prices are too high, and that that industry should be reg- 
ulated or certain publicity provided through legislative enact- 
ment, then why does not the same rule apply to the cattle- 
raising industry?” That would be a very pertinent question. 
My answer, however, to that question would be this: It is a 
well-known fact, so far as we are able to ascertain from the 
reports which have been handed down to us by the depart- 
ments of the Government, that anthracite coal —I think I am 
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correct in the statement, as I recall the information—is prac- 
tically the only staple product of large and general consump- 
tion to-day that has continually gone up in price sinte the 
World War and has shown absolutely no response to the gen- 
eral deflation throwghout the country. But in my opinion even 
that condition woud not be helped by nationalization. In the 
case of live-stock products and cattle the condition as to prices 
is certainly the opposite. The prices of meat have gone 
gradually down, and, as I stated awhile ago, perhaps too far 
in some instances, in consideration of the great costs of main- 
taining the ranges and the herds of cattle and all matters con- 
nected therewith. I do not believe, however, in order to bring 
about a proper correction, that there is any rule that will 
finally apply and apply correctly but the common-sense rule 
of supply and demand. Until we take off this curb of business 
control and business overregulation by the Government, we 
are, in my judgment, simply going to occupy continually a 
position which is unscientific, involving additional expense to 
and not finally conserving the best interests of the large con- 
suming public of the country. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. EDGE. I gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Has the Senator from New Jersey found 
anything in the pending bill which leads him to believe that it 
is going to enhance the value of live stock, so far as the pro- 
ducer is concerned? 

Mr. EDGE. No;,I can not say that I have. I gathered that 
thought almost entirely from the expression of the memorial of 
the Legislature of Montana. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am inclined to think that there is noth- 
ing in the bill that will increase the value of live stock so far 
as the producer is concerned, but I believe that the Senator is 
right when he says that it will increase the cost to the consumer, 
and that will follow because of the additional cost in the dis- 
tribution and handling of the product. 

Mr. EDGE. ‘I am very glad to have the Senator’s suggestion, 
because it simply leads me to the development of a point I had 
overlooked. 

Any governmental administration of distribution, transporta- 
tion, or whatever it may be termed, is necessarily more expen- 
sive than private control of the same necessary distribution and 
transportation. All history records and demonstrates that fact, 
and our experience certainly should demonstrate it to the satis- 
faction of everyone here. When we tried to run the railroads 
we know what happened. With our merchant marine to-day 
managed by the Government, the terrific overhead expense, as 
disclosed by the Senator from Iowa, who is one of the sponsors 
of this bill, is, perhaps, without any defense at all. If the 
Government is going to take charge of the distribution and 
transportation of meat products, then, of course, I entirely 
agree with the Senator from Oregon that it is going to cost the 
consumer that much more money without the commensurate 
benefit to the actual raiser of the cattle. 

It is the same old question of lost motion from the poor pro- 
ducer—who seldom gets a proper profit and frequently does not 
get that—through the various avenues and channels, down to 
the table. Then, of course, the consumer pays the freight. 
Therefore, with all respect for the desire and hope of Senators 
who have sponsored this and similar measures that it will 
actually help the producer, I believe they are absolutely mis- 
taken in that conclusion. 

There is, generally speaking, only one thing, in my judgment, 
that is going to help the producer in this country, and that is to 
inspire generally a feeling of confidence; that the people are 
going to be permitted to run their own business for a while; a 
feeling that the legislatures, the Congress of the country, does 
not. believe that everybody is dishonest; that they will not be 
overregulated and over taken care of and over taken charge of 
until, one on top of the other, we pile up extravagant expenses. 
Of course, in the final analysis, the consumer always pays. I 
am convinced that all this character of legislation, especially 
at the present time, is absolutely unnecessary and unwise. We 
must have confidence if the country is to go to work again. 

A few years ago—we all admit it, there is no question about 
it—business, because it had, perhaps, been allowed to run along 
without any restraint in many directions, went too far. Some 
business combinations were making abnormal profits, and the 
general public paid the bill. That was not entirely general, 
however, though it was found in specific instances. Then this 
era of regulation started in the State legislatures and in Con- 
gress. It seems to me it has gone so far that we have reached 
a position where there is absolutely no confidence ih anybody. 
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We know perfectly well the economic condition of the country ; 
that there is little development; that there is to-day little spend- 
ing of money in futures or the enterprise of a few years ago. 
There must be some reason for that condition. In my judgment 
the reason is the continued feeling that whatever a man or com- 
bination of men in a perfectly legitimate way propose to do is 
under unnecessary suspicion; they wonder what Congress is 
going to do the next week or two to hoid them down to a posi- 
tion that does not permit them to go out and really reap a proper 
advantage for their energy, their enterprise, their will power, 
and their determination, not to.speak of the risk they take. 

In my opinion the time has come when we should back up a 
little. Let us again trust the people of the country for a little 
while, at least, and see if they go too far in the direction of 
profiteering and overprofit. Do not let us regulate them out 
of business and strangle them until they reach such a position 
that we know there will be absolutely no effort or attempt to 
go ahead and do those necessary things which have made the 
country great in the days that are past. 

I am prepared, as a Senator of the United States, to take 
that position and to take it very emphatically—te give the 
people a chance again to develop their own business and, to 
repeat the expression, to put just a little more business in 
government and a little less gevernment in private business, 

Mr, STANFIELD. Mr. President, I agree in part with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener]. I agree with him that 
this bill, in effect, will increase the cost of meat products to the 
consumer; but I am inclined to think that he is mistaken in 
the inference that may be drawn from his remarks that it 
would be of benefit to the producers. I do not believe that 
there is anything in this bill that in any way is going to aid 
the producer. It is merely going to add a greater cost to the 
packer in the distribution of the meat supply, which will in 
turn be passed to the consumer. 

I hold no brief for the packers, nor do I speak for any man 
or any concern that is engaged wrongfully or dishonestly in 
business or is hiding and covering up something which is detri- 
mental to the public interest. I am in favor of such legislation 
as will penalize the dishonest man and make an example of his 
dishonesty, but I am opposed to the character of legislation 
proposed by the pending bill. In my estimation, it has been 
conceived without taking into account or regard the possible 
harm that may be done. 

Over a period of some 50 years there has grown up in Amer- 
ica the greatest economically efficient institution in the world, 
namely, our American packing business. It is an institution te 
which we may justly point with pride. We are often inclined 
when we hear the term “ packer” to think of some individual 
who has control of one of the essentials of life and who controls 
it as a monopoly to the detriment of all of the people. ‘The term 
“packer,” however, should include thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of people who have aggregated their money for the pur- 
pose of conducting a necessary business, for that is what it is. 

The pending bill proposes, without any showing that I have 
been able to discover or believe to exist, to regulate these organi- 
zations composed of tens of thousands of people. To my mind 
it is the injection of government into business where it is 
not needed. 

Mr, President, I am opposed to this legislation as a principle. 
It is socialistic and tends strongly to nationalization of indus- 
tries. Most unfortunately the adherents and proponents of this 
legislation have taken what I believe to be the greatest and most 
perfect of all our essential industries for their experiment. The 
general public, as I have said, seems inclined to think of the 
“packer” as a monopolistic concern, owned, dominated, and 
controlled by some one individual, while in the main the facts 
are that the packers are owned by thousands of stockholders, 
who have aggregated their capital for the upbuilding of their 
great industrial organizations, and they have in turn perfected 
the best system in the world of supplying our principal food— 
meat products—under individual control and ownership. 

Development of efficiency and economy is characteristic of 
individual ownership and control, whereas the Government own- 
ership and Government control of industries has in most in- 
Stances proven quite the opposite. The price of Government 
ownership and wnnecessary interference in orderly and well- 
organized business is inefficiency and waste, while it has been 
demonstrated, as in the case of the packer, that the greatest 
industrial organizations and the greatest economical efficiency 
are developed under private ownership and personal direction. 

The Haugen or House bill for which is proposed the substitu- 
tion by amendment of the Norris bill, while not without objec- 
tion, is the lesser of two evils; and, backed as it is by the Farm 
Bureau Federation, the grange, and the umanimous report of 
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bill than the proposed amendment, as it injects Government 
control into private business to a less extent than does the bill 
which has been reported to the Senate. 

Now, as to the packing industry: First, the definition of 
“packer” in this bill limits the jurisdiction and activities of 
those engaged in the slaughter of live stock and the preparation 
of meats for market, but does not include the activities of con- 
cerns. that produce or manufacture products derived from live 
stock and who are not engaged in the slatightering business or 
in the preparation of meats for market, as does the proposed 
Senate committee amendment. Apparently there has been a 
distinction made, for concerns which happen to be engaged im 
slaughtering live stock are controled and regulated in their 
activities, while other concerns doing practically the same thing, 
except that they do not slaughter live stock, are not regulated 
or controlied. 

In other words, under this bill packers who are engaged in 
manufacturing fertilizer, leather, and other by-products de- 
rived from live stock are included under the House bill as well 
as the proposed Senate committee amendment; but tanners, 
fertilizer manufacturers, glue manufacturers, leather manufac- 
turers, and others dealing with raw materials derived from live 
stock who are not at the same time engaged in slaughtering 
live stock or preparing meats for consumption are not included 
within the House bill, although they are covered by the pro- 
posed amendment. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I say to the Senator that that 
will be the next step some day. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; I quite agree with the Senator, and, 
further than that, I should like te say to the Senator from New 
York that the Senate bill would not only inelude these kindred 
industries, but if we are to take this step we will advance 
until we will finally come to do what is being done in Russia; 
we will nationalize all industry, That would be the further 
step, in my estimation. 

Seeond, this bill gives the Secretary of Agriculture as full 
inquisitorial and visitorial powers as the proposed amendment 
gives the live-stock commissioner, but this bill does not provide 
that the Secretary of Agriculture may enact rules and regu- 
lations without consulting the industry which shall have the 
effect of law and reasonableness which can not be reviewed in 
the courts as is given the commissioner in the proposed amend- 
ment. The court review in the proposed amendment is limited 
to the question of whether the order of the commission to cease 
and desist is supported by the weight of the evidence, and 
the court is given no authority to review the question of whether 
the original rule is in itself reasonable. It would seem, under 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co. v. Houston (249 U. S., 479), 
that the court will not review the justness, fairness, or reason- 
ableness of the regulation itself. 

Third, this bill does not require any license or registration 
for private business, while the proposed amendment provides 
for voluntary registration which purports to give certain 
advantages to registrants. It seems to me that no law should 
make the remedies it provides dependent upon the voluntary 
submission to the law of the supposed wrongdoer. In the bill 
and the proposed amendment stockyards are treated as public 
utilities, and in both registration is required as to stockyard 
owners, commission men and buyers, including the packing- 
house buyers. This bill is only effective as the proposed amend- 
ment in the regulation of stockyards. If unfair practices or 
unreasonable rates exist at the stockyards, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is given full power to fix the same. In my opinion 
this bill is a better bill than the proposed amendment in that, 
first, it narrows the definition of the packers to those engaged 
in the slaughtering of live stock or the production of meat 
products and their activities in manufacturing precesses and 
by-products. . 

Second, it places the jurisdiction over the packing business 
as well as over the stockyards in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and does not create a new and additional commission or com- 
missioner or give him power without hearing to enact rules 
and regulations which have the effect of law and the reasonable- 
ness of which may not be reviewed in court. It requires no 
registration, either compulsory or voluntary, for the packing 
business, but it gives the Secretary of Agriculture as full powers 
to investigate, require reports, compel the production of books 
and papers and the presence of witnesses to secure testimony 
under oath as does the preposed amendment. 

Mr, President, as I previously stated, I am opposed to this 
kind of legislation because there is no necessity or particular 
demand for it. The time is inopportune for unneeded reform 
and experimental legisi:tion. It will only tend to add to the 
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veloping the largest army of unemployed labor we have ever 
known and is precipitating untold and immeasurable suffering 
on the American people. 

Mr. President, I want to say to you that the American people 
are looking te this Congress for sane and constructive legisla- 
tion. They are in no humor to experiment. The President of 
the United States has stated, and the people have concurred 
with him, that it is a time for more business in Government and 
less Government in business. 

Mr. President, there will be no legislation during this session 
of Congress that will so cheer American business and industry 
and restore confidence in government so much as to witness 
the sound conservatism of Congress defeating this legislation. 
I believe that this will be the greatest opportunity during the 
life of this Congress to demonstrate to the American people that 
the confidence which they displayed last November at the polls 
was not misplaced, and to-morrow, when they read in the press 
reports that the United States Senate has refused to legislate 
unneeded and revolutionary interference with well-organized, 
orderly, and properly directed business activities, there will be 
a thrill of confidence that will inspire industry and within a 
short time we will be back to normal business activity. 

Now, I want to propose to you, Senators, that you refuse to 
substitute the Senate amendment for this bill. 

Mr. President, I do not think the packer should go free of 
restrictions, nor that he should be permitted to slight a duty; 
but, on the other hand, I do not think that the good work he 
has done should be interfered with. I do not think his activi- 
ties should be limited, but I believe that the packing industry 
has become such an essential industry to our American life 
that we should compel the packer to go all the way from the 
producer to the consumer. The packer is not looking for an 
opportunity to go into the retail business, if you please. He 
is not doing it because he does not care to have the opposition 
that would arise among people who are engaged in the ex- 
pensive distribution of meat products. I understand that in the 
city of Washington there are some 800 distributing agencies, 
or retail butcher shops, whereas there should, perhaps, only 
be 40 or 50. The producer on the one end is paying for that 
and the consumer on the other end is paying for that duplica- 
tion of effort that results in distribution under the present 
system. If the packer were compelled to go into the market 
and sell his product at a reasonable price, he would do so at a 
reasonable cost of distribution, and other concerns could not 
compete with him unless they adopted the most economical 
system for the conduct of their business. To that extent I 
think the packer should be regulated if he refuses to function 
and perform; but I do not believe that we should legislate to 
restrict his functioning and performing the duties as he has 
done in the past. 

I will refer Senators, beginning on line 17, page 37, of the 
proposed committee amendment, under “ Duties of packers and 
operators,” to subdivision (c) of section 12. It says: 

(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or selling 
foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such par- 
ticipation in such business may be substantially to lessen competition 
in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in com- 
merce. 

All through this measure we find this trend of thought, and 
I am going to suggest to you this: If the packer does anything 
to substantially lessen competition, he has committed a wrong 
within the proposed law. In other words, if he is by his effi- 
ciency able to sell to the consuming public at a lower price— 
which, if the Senators will bear with me, will lessen compe- 
tition—he has violated this law. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, in that connection perhaps 
the Senator, who knows more of the business than I do, might 
refer to some of the medical products which once were expen- 
sive, but which, of course, now are relatively cheap by reason 
of wholesale production. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator from Illinois is quite right. 
So far as the packer is concerned, we know by the investiga- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission that his profits are not 
abnormal. I believe—and I am speaking without the record— 
the Federal Trade Commission said that during the war the 
packer’s profit should be limited to 9 per cent on turnover, and 
I believe that the investigation that was conducted of the large 
packing concerns showed that without exception they were all 
under 2 per cent on the turnover; or, in other words, the 
Federal Trade Commission granted that they were entitled to 
7 per cent more than they were making. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
regards the percentage of profit on the turnover as any indica- 
tion of the profit of the business, or the percentage of profit on 
the invested capital? 
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Mr. STANFIELD. It is absolutely an indication of the profit 
of the business. Of course, the total aggregate profit would 
depend upon the volume of business that they did. However, 
I think the Senator will agree with me that there are no other 
businesses, or at least very few, where they can exist with a 
profit of only 2 per cent on their turnover. I think that is a 
very, very small profit. 

‘Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator again? The 
Senator referred to the turnover made during the war by the 
packers, and he gave the Federal Trade Commission as his 
authority. ° 

Mr. STANFIELD. I said that I was speaking from memory, 
without the record. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know that that same au- 
thority, speaking of Swift & Co., I think, said that in one of 
those very years, 1917, they made a profit of 33 per cent on 
their net worth? 

Mr. STANFIELD, 
turnover. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand. Quite likely that is cor- 
rect, that they did make the large profit on the aggregate of 
all their business, which was made possible by the great effi- 
ciency of their organization. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is fair to say that 
the statement of the Federal Trade Commission is stoutly 
denied. For myself, I do not think there is a word of truth in 
it. The Federal Trade Commission made a calculation as to 
the profits made; but the assumptions upon which that calcula- 
tion is based are not the assumptions which are pursued by any 
business concern. They insisted upon leaving out of the calcu- 
lation the standing indebtedness of the concern. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is true; they did. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to enter into a controversy 
now about the correctness of the Federal Trade Commission's 
reports, except to say that I believe they were properly made, 
based on facts, and are true. I cited this report, however, only 
as coming from the same authority that the Senator himself 
used as the basis of his remark that they only made a turnover 
profit of 2 per cent to show that while they were doing that, if 
you take the same authority in each case, they made 33 per cent 
as a matter of real profit for the year. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to call the Senator's atten- 
tion also to the fact that I said that as I recall the Federal 
Trade Commission said that a reasonable profit would be 9 per 
cent on the turnover—a difference of 7 per cent, which was to 
the advantage of the consumer. I am inclined to doubt the re- 
port of the Trade Commission as to the aggregate profit; but, 
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should be penalized because through his great efficiency he 
made that profit, so long as he gave a service to the people that 
a disorganized business could not give; and that is the point 
I want to make to you, Senators—that a disorganized packing 
industry could not give the service to the people, and that the 
consumers will pay a much larger price for their meat if these 
concerns are disorganized than they are paying under the pres- 
ent system. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. In which gase does the general consumer fare the 
better—in buying his supplies from a concern that shows a 2 
per cent profit on the turnover or in buying his supplies from 
perhaps smaller concerns that must show a 15 or 20 per cent 
profit on the turnover in order even to maintain sufficient profits 
to do business? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is the point exactly. That is the 
advantage of this large aggregation of capital—that by reason 
of their combination of capital, stock ownership, association of 
capital, if you please, they are able to render a service to the 
consumer that could not be rendered if this capital were wholly 
disorganized. 

As to the matter of competition in the packing industry, one 
might think by reason of the proposed legislation that all these 
packers were combined, combined for the purpose of restraint 
of trade and the manipulation of prices. Such is not the case. 
We find the keenest competition existing between packing con- 
cerns. In fact, in those cases that have come personally under 
my observation I never have seen any packing concern where 
I did not believe there was the keenest of competition. From 
the grower’s standpoint, he has become prejudiced against the 
packer because of a radical fluctuation in market prices. Now, 
I wish to explain that to the Senators; and when I am explain- 
ing this I am explaining it to you from the viewpoint of one who 
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patronizes the markets and has had considerable experience in equality in the rights of the business of the United States upon 


that direction. 

There is no method of controlling the supply of the markets 
excepting the natural, the inexorable, law of supply and demand, 
which operates through the price. When the receipts are heavy 
in the market, the price goes down, and the packer buys his stuff 
cheaply. Unfortunately the day that the receipts are heavy is 
the time when most farmers have brought their stuff to market. 
That is inevitable, because if such were not the case that day 
the receipts would not be the heaviest. The days when few 
farmers come to market, and the receipts are light, the market 
goes up. That is a natural operation, and is as it should be. 

If there were a further regulation, or an arrangement between 
the live-stock producers that did not infringe on the rights and 
privileges of the packers whereby they could control their supply 
so that it would maintain an even and regular supply to the 
market there would be an even and regular market without those 
fluctuations, it would be beneficial. 

But this proposed law is not to aid in obtaining that benefit. 
It is to penalize and take governmental interference into a 
well-organized and orderly. business, because of the prejudice 
that exists against that business, by reason of a condition over 
which they, the packers, have no control. Mr. President, that 
is exactly what I think this bill does. I say this bill. In my 
opinion both the bill as it passed the House and the proposed 
amendment are wrong; but, for the reasons which I have 
stated, I believe the lesser of the two evils is the Haugen bill, 
or the House bill, and for that reason I intend to vote against 
the substitution of the Senate committee bill for the bill as it 
passed the House. I am against the amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am not qualified, be- 
cause I am not a member of the committee, to discuss the par- 
ticular merits of this bill, and I am anxious to hear from 
members of the committee on some points as we proceed. But 
I do want to say a word in reply to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epce] particularly, also somewhat in answer to the 
last address in favor of Government regulation. 

It is becoming a little fashionable to decry the regulation of 
business by Government. I think it is too late to do so, If one 
thing has been demonstrated in the political and economic his- 
tory of the United States it is that there are certain kinds 
of business which ought to have Government regulation, and 
people who criticize this regulation, in my opinion, forget the 
enormous benefits that the American Nation enjoys now and 
which the American people have been enjoying for a number 
of years as the result of bold and effective assertion of the Gov- 
ernment right to regulate certain branches of business. 

Where would this country be to-day if the Government had 
not taken into its hands the regulation of the business of bank- 
ing, a regulation which was first asserted about the middle of 
the last century effectively? Up to that time we had the most 
miserable currency that ever afflicted any people, enormous 
losses, nothing but uncertainty. 

Mr. LODGE. The regulation of banking goes back of that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It did not become effective in the United 
States until legislation was passed which did away with hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of wildcat banks of issue. 

Mr. LODGE. State banks; that is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘They were a curse to the country, and 
the regulation of the banking business, which did away with 
those bank currencies which afflicted the country, was one of 
the greatest boons that ever came to the United States, and 
regulation of banking has proceeded further than that, giving 
safety to the depositor and an abundance of credit to the man 
compelled to borrow. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Wherein is banking comparable with the 
packing industry? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me to follow 
my line, I am just protesting this growing tendency to condemn 
the regulation of certain lines of business by the Government. 

I say, in the first place, that the regulation of banking by 
Government proved to be one of the greatest boons to the 
country, and yet it was resisted and protested against by the 
hundreds of banks which were issuing their questionable cur- 
rency at the time. When it came to legislation for the protec- 
tion of the depositors, there was more resistance, 

Then, when the great work was undertaken of regulating the 
common carriers of the United States, the railroads, it met with 
an enormous protest all over the country. I expect people who 
complain about railroad regulation, and some of its mistakes 
in later years, have forgotten the fact that there was a time not 
so many years ago when railroads were treated as private’ con- 
cerns, when a few men who dominated the railroad world ‘con- 
trolled the highways of commerce, gave favors to this man 
and penalized that man, when there was no justice and no 








the highways. 

Railroad regulation was enforced; it at least brought justice 
between communities and between individuals. It resulted in 
a reduction of rates. It brought in a degree of competition, 
and it has given the United States, in my opinion, the finest 
railroad system in the world. With all the mistakes that have 
been made, we have the best railroad system in the world, with 
comparatively the lowest rates for passengers and for freight. 

When the Government undertook railroad regulation, it had 
a serious problem to deal with. It had an enormously inflated 
capitalization; it had a great interest which resisted it. But 
nobody wants to go back to the time before railroads were 
regulated by the hand of the Government. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Can the Senator tell us whether 
or not the railroad commissions which were created to control 
railroads are not now being regulated by the railroads? And 
does the Senator think our freight rates are now just and 
equitable? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the inference of the Senator is 
too strong. I am not denying the fact that there are difficulties 
and irregularities and evils in our present system. I ask the 
Senator from. Georgia, however, to go back in his mind, with 
his splendid recollection of history, to the time before railroads 
were regulated, and I am sure he will concede that there has 
been an enormous improvement since that time as the result 
of regulation, imperfect though it has been. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I would remind the 
Senator from Nebraska that with unregulated railroads we 
never had such a condition as this, for instance, to use a homely 
illustration, which brings us squarely to the facts of to-day: 
The president of the Farmers’ Union, the largest organization of 
farmers in this country or any other country, the largest the 
world has known, told me day before yesterday that he was 
giving away the potatoes on his farm in Florida because the 
freight rate was so prohibitive he could not send them to mar- 
ket; and yet all of us who take our meals in the Senate res- 
taurant below know that a dish of potatoes will cost at a rate 
which, if you apply it to a bushel of potatoes and count the 
potatoes, makes us pay from five to fifteen dollars a bushel for 
those potatoes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator speaks of a temporary evil 
which exists at this time, which may be due to the fact that 
railroad rates are here and there too high; but it is more 
largely due to the fact that the whole world is out of joint at 
this time, because we have not had the benefits of the peace 
which should have resulted by the reorganization of the world 
for peace. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. “Still harping on my daughter.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will not divert me 
from my line of thought. 

I want to refer to another great interest which the Govern- 
ments, both State and National, have taken hold of for the pur- 
pose of regulating and which no one would think of permitting 
to go without regulation to-day. I speak of the insurance busi- 
ness of the United States. Who would go back to the time be- 
fore the insurance investigations? Who would go back to the 
time when wildcat insurance companies, and all sorts of insur- 
ance companies, were permitted to run practically . without 
regulation? 

Mr. President, I could enlarge this list; but I am only citing 
these instances as a foundation for my protest against this 
clamor of the present day against regulation. You can not have 
civilized life with all of its great developments in the business 
world; you can not have successful civilized life in the United 
States without having the Government regulate these great 
monsters and these great interests that have come into existence. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Allow me, in justice to myself, to 
say that I do not antagonize the Senator’s view on the line he 
is taking. But I would remind the Senator that I am and have 
been for many years in favor of governmental ownership of 
railroads. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I know the Senator’s position very well; 
and I am in favor of regulation of them. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator where he finds any paral- 
lel between the laws which require insurance companies to keep 
certain deposits with State authorities, which can merely ex- 
amine them as to their solvency, and this bill, which gives a 
single individual the right to make rules and regulations to 
suit himself, without a single limitation whatsoever upon his 
authority; with the added provision that if anyone violates 
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these rules he can be sent to the penitentiary? Does the Sen- 
ator see any parallel between the two? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not want to be di- 
verted from my purpose. I am not standing here defending 
the provisions of the bill. I am studying them. I am going to 
ask the members of the committee te explain them, and if any- 
one objects to the provisions of the bill they can be amended 
here upon the floor of the Senate, I doubt not. What I am 
asserting is that it is in the direction of a backward step in 
civilization for the Congress of the United States to adopt the 
theory proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] 
that we shall abandon regulation of those concerns which have 
beeome so great that they can not be controlled by the ordi- 
nary laws of business and eompetition. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allew me another question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Does the Senator believe that a 
business owned by one person can be regulated by another? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI believe that when, in the development 
of the eomplicated affairs of highly civilized communities 
the common wagon highway becomes a great railroad company, 
it is proper to bring in advanced ideas of regulation which 
would not ordinarily be applied to the highway where every 
man drives his own wagon or his own coach. So I say that 
when the business of packing, and when the marketing of live 
stock have passed away from the village proportions and small 
local management, and becomes organized on a national basis, 
with a few great national markets and a few great national 
packers, whe do their business not only all over the United 
States but all over the world, in close touch with each other, 
evidently cooperating with each other, and who have often been 
under the suspicion of agreeing with each other for the control 
of the business, that then such an occasion may arise as arose 
when railroads were organized and took the place of the wagon 
highway. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senater from New Jersey? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. As the Senator has been apparenily directing 
his remarks mostly te the remarks I made heretofore, I would 
just like to propound a question to the Senator. Does the 
Senater recognize at all any difference in the standards of 
regulation, what might be termed regulation and overregula- 
tion? ‘Fhe general policy of regulating from a governmental 
staridpoint I think is universally accepted, but it should be 
determined absolutely, as I view it, on the merits of the proposi- 
tien before us. 

The regulation of the purity of food preduects and all such 
regulation by the Government are unquestionably. logical and 
sound, but I am speaking of regulations and proposals to take 
over the management and control, increasing the overhead, the 
transportation, and the distribution expenses. The Senator 
must argue these questions from the stamdpoint of the actual 
facts before him, and net in a general way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is exactly what I was attempting in 
animadverting to the Senater’s speech. He attacks the bill 
because it invelves Government regulation. He proclaims that 
we now ought to step Government regulation—— 

Mr. EDGE. I attempted to emphasize the reasons heeause 
of the increase of the cost of distribution transportation, which 
means an inerease in the cost to the consumer. [I directed my 
remarks to a specifie fact. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Bvery one of these reforms, every one of 
these developments of civilized government in the direction of 
regulation fer the protection of the consumer, has been fought 
just as this bill is being fought by the interests affected. The 
Senator speaks of pure-feod regulation for the protection of the 
people. That was fought by those imterested. The packers 
fought the development by Congress of those laws for the pro- 
tection of the health of the people in the goods manufactured 
in the packing houses, but to-day the Government maintains its 
inspectors in those packing houses and inspects that food. 
That was fowght by the packers at the time, but in the interest 
of the health of the people; yes, in the interest of the trade of 
the United States with fereign countries, that food is now 
under Government inspectien, and I imagine even the packers 
themselves would not think of opposing it now. However, every 
one of these advances for the protection of the consumer has 
been fonght by those interests. 

IT am anxious to hear from the members of the committee, 
who have carefully studied the bill, the defense for the specific 
provisions that are in there, and I should like to hear from 
Senators who attack the bill specifically what provisions they 
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attack. E hope there will not be any further talk against the 
bill on the general ground that the Government has been regu< 
lating things too much, because [£ think one of the great ad- 
vanees of the age is due to the fact that the Government has 
taken im hand these great concerns and has proceeded to regu- 
late them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to say anything on the pend-~ 
ing bilk with very great. reluctance. I know how dear it is to 
the hearts of some Senators, some of my best friends, and I 
am willing that a bill shall be passed ff it be drawn so that it 
does not impinge upon certain great fundamentals and if in its 
efforts to relieve against am evil or an alleged evil limited in 
its character it does not fasten upon us an evil a theusand times 
greater. 

The first thing with which we are confronted in the consid- 
eration of the measure is the fact that it was not considered 
by the committee. The House of Representatives passed a bill, 
with how much consideration I do net know, and sent it to the 
Senate. The Senate committee does not pretend to have given 
that bill any consideration whatsoever or to have allowed any 
hearings upon the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the latter part ef the sugges- 
tion is-correet, but not the first. The committee did not have 
hearings, but the committee considered the bill. 

Mr. REED. How leng? 

Mr. KENYON. Well, a couple of days: 

Mr. RBED. How leng? 

Mr. KENYON. Ata couple of meetings of the committee. 

Mr. REED. That means about an hour or am hour and a 
half at a meeting. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not eare to get into a controversy with 
the Senator, but merely to get the facts as they are. The Sena- 
tor must bear in mind that the committee had reported this bilk 
long before the House passed its bill, and: when the House bill 
came over we simply them had practically no consideration, but 
reported it out. 

Mr. REED. There were no hearings upon the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. No: but the Senater knows there were hear- 
ings upom the former bill. 

Mr. REED. There was no consideration of the bill because 
the Senate bill had been reported before the House bill came 
over, amd then it seems that the committee read over the House 
bill at a couple sessions and then stood upom theia own pill. 

My experience in this body has led me to the conclusion that 
a faiture to grant hearings wpon any bill whatsoever, when hear- 
ings are desired, is the greatest of mistakes. Nearly the first 
great contention I had in the Senate was whether hearings 
should be granted upon the banking and eurreney bill. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] was actively con- 
cerned im that controversy, and we stoed side by side in it, 
and I have thought ever since that that was ence when the 
Senator from Nebraska was right. 

The result of those hearings was that light. was. thrown upen 
the: bill. It came to us from the House ef Representatives, the 
splendid framework of a bill, but it required many changes, 
in our judgment, and ultimately was: changed, the tetal of the 
amendments made to: the bill from the time it was mtroduced, 
being, I think, 510. It was changed in many of its fundamentals, 
and befere the discussion had, ended in the Senate the: Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who had originally been opposed to hear- 
ings, was. sending over amendment after amendment, asking 
that they be adopted. ‘ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Having had something to do with the banking 
and eurreney bill, I desire to assert that there was not a single, 
solitary hearing had before the Senate committee that was net 
practically a duplicate of hearings already had by the House 
on the larger problem of a reform of the banking and curreney, 
laws, of the currency, or that was not duplicated. by a carefully, 
prepared thesis in the file of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The Senater suggests that the bill was altered in 500 par- 
ticulars. So it was, mostly in punctuation points that I do not 
think ever should have been altered. He said it was altered in 
many fundamental particulars. I would be greatly obliged to 
him if he would name one single fundamental particular in 
which the bill was altered by the Senate that was not changed 


| in eonference by the House conferees. 


Mr. REED. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not intend to be diverted 
from this question to discuss the making of the banking and 
eurreney bill. I made an assertion so plainly within the facts 
that I did net suppose any living human being would have the 
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temerity to challenge that statement, I know that the Senator 
regards that bill as the child of his brain, and he is unwilling to 
admit that anybody did anything to improve its condition, 
either before or after birth. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED. I yield. < 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator does not know that, because it is 
not the fact. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator rises to make 
that sort of statement to me, he can not further interrupt me. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the truth. 

Mr. REED. That sort of statement is mere insolence, the 
insolence of incapacity and defenselessness, and I insist that I 
shall not be interrupted any more by the Senator from Virginia 
on this or any other occasion while I am in the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall respond to the Senator at the proper 
time. 

Mr. REED. 





Oh, certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Before the Senator proceeds 

Mr, REED. I refuse to yield any further to the gentleman. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has the 
floor and declines to yield. 

Mr. REED. I decline now or at any other time to yield to 
the Senator. 

The banking and currency bill came to the Senate with a cer- 
tain gold reserve named in it. It was changed and materially 
changed. It came to the Senate with a doubtful division of 
power of control. By several amendments the bill was so 
changed that the complete control of the system was unquestion- 
ably vested in the Federal Reserve Board. Those two changes 
alone changed the character of the bill. I could name many 
more, but I do not propose to discuss it. I used an illustration 
so plainly within the facts that I thought no one would dis- 
pute it. 

The evidence given before the Senate committee may have 
been all within the wonderful store of knowledge possessed by 
the House of Representatives, but whether it was or not the 
hearings were beneficial to the committee and to the Senate, and 
ultimately had much to do with changing the character of the 
bill. 

Now, I do not intend to be led aside from the course of nry 
remarks to discuss a mere illustration of a remark, however it 
might please or displease anyone’s sensibilities. 

I have heard many other bills discussed by men who are in- 
terested, and I have never heard discussions without learning 
something and without finding that good generally resulted. I 
have never heard a debate upon the floor of the Senate that has 
not had its effect in the formation of any bill or the changing 
of any bill, provided the bill was one upon which minds hon- 
estly differed. So that I say it is unfortunate that hearings 
were not given upon the pending bill to men who wanted to be 
heard, and I think the bill ought to go to the committee, that 
parties who are interested and concerned with it might be given 
an opportunity to be heard with reference to it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
knows, does he not, that we had hearings at the last session 
for months and months, and so did the committee of the other 
House? Everybody on earth who wanted to be heard had a 
chance to be heard. There was plainly an effort to delay the 
entire matter in those hearings, and delay would have resulted 
had hearings been granted on the bill by the Senate committee 
at this session. Certainly the Senator knows that evidence of 
all kinds has been taken and that the matter has been debated 
so long that Senators ought to know whether to vote the bill 
up or to vote it down. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not agree with the Senator 
in all respects. I always like to agree with the Senator, because 
I like him so well personally. 

Mr. KENYON. I like the Senator from Missouri just as 
well even when he does not agree with me. That does not affect 
my feelings toward him. 

Mr. REED. The bill is not the same as that which was pre- 
viously passed. I think it differs materially from the former 
bill. 

As to the question of the bill being delayed until it could not 
be passed. that is a matter which is within the control of the 
committee. The committee can limit its hearings so as to 
fully protect itself against the disadvantage that the Senator 
suggests might come from holding hearings. 

I have not had the opportunity, and I question whether there 
are many other Senators who have had the opportunity, to 
lay the House bill and the Senate bill side by side and analyze 
them, simply because we have been driving on here from day 
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to day in the discussion of measure after measure. Every 
Senator has had his time occupied in serving upon committees, 
and frequently those committees have been in session while 
the Senate was in session. Without criticizing anybody—I 
desire to make no criticism—I wish to say that we have been 
going at such a rate that it has been impossible to give the 
attention which it deserves to a bill of this kind. I wish to 
all attention to two or three fundamental principles involved 
in the measure, but I shall not attempt now to discuss the bill 
except in the most general way. 

We have heard two very illuminating speeches upon the ques- 
tion of regulation. Mr. President, every law is a regulation; it 
is a rule of conduct. In our lives we are regulated; in our 
business we are regulated; in everything we do we are regu- 
lated. How? By a rule of law which proscribes certain acts 
and correspondingly admits the doing of certain other acts. 
Examining that law, the Anglo-Saxon citizen can tell what his 
rights are. Through his representatives he participates in the 
enactment of the law. Having that rule laid down, which is of 
universal application to all who are alike situated, he proceeds 
to regulate the course of his business and of his life. That, sir, 
is free government. 

When, however, it is provided that an individual may go into 
the privacy of his office and write out a rule that affects the 
business or the life of the citizen, and any violation of that rule 
becomes a crime punishable by imprisonment in the. penitentiary, 
then, instead of having government by law we have a govern- 
ment by the decree of an individual; and instead of the citizen 
being regulated by a general rule of conduct, passed in the form 
of a statute, he is regulated by the caprice, the whim, the will 
of an individual man. 

Is there no difference between those two kinds of regulations? 
There is, sir, the difference that exists between the ukase of a 
czar and a statute passed by a sovereign State of this Union or 
a law enacted by the Congress of the United States. It is the 
difference between despotism and freedom, between living under 
a general rule of conduct that you yourself help to enact and 
existing under the decree, the mandate, the will of an individual. 
It is the difference between liberty and slavery, between the 
free and the bound. So, when we come to discuss the question 
of regulation let us understand what kind of regulation we are 
dealing with. 

If this bill were drawn along the line of prescribing the con- 
ditions under which a business could exist and laid down those 
conditions, if it were drawn so as to denounce certain acts and 
practices as illegal and to punish,the violation of the statute in 
that respect, then, provided its terms were reasonable and just, 
I would be willing to give to it all the sanction that my poor 
voice and vote would constitute. But if this bill proposes to 
establish, not a government of law but a government by an 
individual mind, that can be changed overnight— if that is the 
kind of regulation this bill prescribes, then the question is 
presented to us whether or not it ought to be enacied into law. 
That, I undertake to say, is the very keystone of this question. 
If such provisions are in this bill as give the right to an indi- 
vidual to control by his will and not by a law, then I shall be 
compelled to oppose the bill with whatever strength I may 
possess. 

Let me a moment further advert to the question of regulation. 
The Senator from Nebraska, whom I most highly esteem and 
whose patriotism and desire to serve his country nobody chal- 
lenges, cites as an illustration of regulation the law concerning 
railroads. To begin with, the railroads have always been in a 
class by themselves, or in a class in which they themselves and 
other concerns engaged in a similar business have been. They 
have always been subject to Government control; they have 
always been subject to regulation of their tariffs and their tolls. 
That has been true in its fundamental principles since the days 
when the Pharoahs built the highways of Egypt. It was true 
in every hour of British history. I say “railroads,” but of 
course I am speaking of communication. It was true of the 
highways. The railroad was held to be a public highway and 
in its nature a monopoly and therefore a governmental function. 
Because it was a governmental function and an arnt of the Gov- 
ernment itself, the Government exercised in its behalf the power 
of eminent domain, under which it could be constructed across 
the private property of the citizen. 

It has always been, in fact, a part of the Government. There 
were times when it was disputed that the Government could 
do this or that with it, but it was never disputed, I think, by 
sound lawyers. The time came when we passed some statutes 
with reference to it. I do not want to stop to criticize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and I shall not do so, but 
I. say that the real good that came to us in the matter of the 
control of railroads came principally through the enactment 
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of statutes which proscribed the doing of certain things and 
which made clear the duty of the railroads to do certain other 
things. : 

in this connection I may speak of insurance. What has been 
the character of the regulation of insurance? The regulation 
in almost every case has been limited to States; and the States 
- have simply provided certain legal rules by which the company 
must give assurance to its patrons of the ultimate payment of 
its obligations. Accordingly insurance companies have been 
required to deposit with certain public functionaries a portion 
of their premiums, and have been compelled to submit to an 
examination, so that it could be determined whether or not they 
were, in fact, fraudulent concerns taking the people’s money 
without ability, and possibly without the intent, of ever repay- 
ing those moneys. In that kind of regulation everybody believes 
and nobody opposes it. 

However, suppose it were proposed to provide that the Federal 
Government should take charge and that the insurance com- 
panies should do anything and everything that some one man 
located in the city of Washington should say they should do, 
Without any limitation as to his power of control. Who would 
say that would not injure the insurance business, and in 
injuring the insurance business injure that vast multitude of 
men and women who find in insurance security against the 
hazards of fire and the inevitable consequences of death? 

Hence I make this distinction, and I press it home upon Sen- 
ators who propose to consider this bill: We are not about to 
submit the business of the country or a part of the business 
of the country to the whims, the caprices, the judgment of a 
man, instead of to rules of law duly enacted in accordance 
with the Constitution of the United States. : 

Now, I wish to demonstrate something to the friends of this 
bill which I hope they will consider. When you adopt a law, 
you know what the law means, or you think you know; you 
exercise your judgment; but when you lodge in an individual 
the power to make rules and regulations, without even prescrib- 
ing a limitation to those he shall make, you have put into that 
man’s hands a power that can be exercised foolishly, unwisely, 
or unjustly, just as you have put into his hands the power to 
exercise his prerogatives rightly. The power to do the right 
thing always implies the power to do the wrong thing, if it is 
vested in the discretion of a nran. If you give the power to 
provide a rule of conduct for a business, believing in your heart 
that it will be exercised as you think it ought to be exercised, 
you have conferred upon the individual in whom you repose this 
authority the power to do wrong, or that which you think is 
wrong. There is the distinction again between this class of 
legislation, I fear, and the class of legislation to which I have 
adverted. When the law is written, it is drawn to have a cer- 
tain effect, and you can judge as to its effect; but when you give 
me or any other individual the power to say what is legal and 
what is illegal, what is a crime and what is not a crime, then 
I may say that is a crime which possesses none of the ele- 
ments of a crime. I may, on the other hand, say that is not a 
crime which possesses every element of destructiveness and of 
moral turpitude. 

That is the distinction I press home upon the conscience and 
judgment of this body. Mr. President, I am led to this line of 
thought, and I shall advert to this bill only for a moment, be- 
cause I presume it is not intended to force it to passage to-day. 
That line of thought is suggested to me by language which I 
find in this bill from a very hasty consideration. 

There are in the bill, let me say by the way of preliminary, 
in Title IIT a large number of legal provisions aimed at’ bad 
practices of packers. Now, I have not examined that in detail, 
but as to that method of procedure I make no objection. 

So far as I have examined these rules of positive law which 
it is proposed to enact, I have not yet discovered any objection 
to them, because they are rules of law that the packer can 
read, that his customer can read, that courts can read, that we 
ean read, and that everybody can at least in a moderate sense 
understand. But let us see what else there is in this bill. I 
refer you to section 15: 

It shall be the duty of every packer and operator to comply with the 
provisions of this act— 

That is all right— 
and the rules, regulations, and orders which the commissioner, with 
the approyal of the Secretary, may from time to time prescribe in con- 
formity with this act. 

There is no limitation there. The commissioner is granted 
the broad, general, sweeping authority to prescribe rules and 
regulations and to make orders “in conformity with this 
act”; and this act does not grant a single right to anybody. 
It is restrictive as far as its specific powers are concerned, 
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Sec. 16. Every operator and packer engaged in commerce shall keep 
such records and statements of account, and make such reports er re- 
turns, verified under oath or otherwise, as the commissioner shall re- 
quire as will fully and correctly disclose all transactions involved in 
its business, and the true ownership of such business by stockholding 
or otherwise, in such form and at such times as the commissioner shall 
by order require, 


I have no objection to a law that will require them to make 
reports, and make them in a certain form, and at a certain 
time ; but this is not a law which it is proposed to enact. This 
bill proposes to give to the commissioner the right te say what 
kind of reports shall be made, when they shall be made, and 
how they shall be made. 

But that is not the more serious objection: 

The commissioner may, in his discretion, prescribe uniform systems 
of accounts and records and require the installation and use thereof 
by packers or operators. 

I know it will be argued that that is necessary; but it puts 
into the hands of one man the power to prescribe any kind of 
a system of accounts he may think proper. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized now to prescribe the whole system 
of accounting, and from his decision in the very nature of 
things there can be no appeal. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On the question of delegating to a com- 
mission authority to make regulations the breach of which is 
characterized as a crime, did not the Supreme Court in the 
very recent case in which it decided the food control act, if that 
was the act, unconstitutional, decide it unconstitutional on that 
very ground, that a man was entitled to know in advance by a 
statute of Congress what constituted a crime? Did they not 
declare that to be the law? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am sorry to say that while I 
have had that decision on my desk for weeks, I have never 
found the time to read it and analyze it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say to the Senator that I am not 
at all clear that I have the correct case; but certainly in one 
of the very recent decisions of the court, if the newspaper ac- 
count of its decision was correct, it decided some such thing. 

Mr. DIAL. In declaring the Lever Act unconstitutional. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was the Lever Act, if I am not mis- 
taken. The court said that the provisions of the act, in sub- 
stance, allowed a discretion as wide as the human imagination. 
I think that was the language of Chief Justice White. 

Mr. REED. Yes. The courts have gone quite as far as they 
should in sustaining the right to prescribe rules and regulations 
by individuals. Just what limitation was placed upon the doc- 
trine in this particular opinion I am unable to state with ac- 
curacy. 

The commissioner may, in his discretion, prescribe uniform systems 
of accounts and records and require the installation and use thereof by 
packers or operators. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of 
this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued hereunder, or of 
verifying any such reports or returns, any officer or agent of the Gov- 
ernment designated by the commissioner may, during the usual hours 
of business, enter and inspect any place used by any packer or operator 
in its business, and examine any books, papers, records, or correspond- 
ence relating to such business. 

Mr. President, it is barely possible that such a power as that 
should be lodged in one man, but I do not think so. I believe 
that before searches and seizures can be indulged in the judg- 
ment of a court should be invoked, and the limitations which 
justice, right, and law put upon search and seizure should be 
protected by that court. 

Now, let us see how it works out. Understand, I am not 
claiming that the Government should not possess the right to 
examine into the books of any concern against which a charge 
is laid, always provided they proceed in accordance with the 
settled principles of law to get the evidence; but let us’ pause 
a moment and see what we are asked to do. We are asked to 
give the commissioner the authority to send a man, a clerk, 
anybody he pleases, down to these business institutions to de- 
mand the last scrap of paper in their files, every letter they 
have written, without any right of protection by any court or 
by any tribunal. This one man enters the place of business and 
practically does as he pleases. Is that in accordance with the 
old principles of the law under which we were reared, which is 
so dear to the descendants of the Anglo-Saxon race? 

Now, let us read a little further: 

Sec. 17. For the efficient execution of the provisions of this act and 
in order to provide information for the use of Congress, it shall be the 
duty of any packer or operator, or any officer, agent, or employee of 


such packer or operator, when requested by an officer or agent of the 
Government designated in accordance with the provisions of this act— 
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“Wor the use of Congress!” Do you know why that is puf 
in there? Because the authority to accomplish the desired end 
was doubled. Therefore it was so worded to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority, through one ef his clerks, to 
go out and get information that might be of use to Congress, 
because Congress does have the authority to investigate busi- 
ness institutions. I confess that I do not like the exercise of a 
power upon a false pretext, and that is all this is. 

Now, I challenge attention to this: 

When requested by an officer or agent of the Government designated 
in accordance with the provisions of this act to answer correctly to 
the best of his knowledge, under oath or otherwise, as may be required, 
all questions touching his knowledge of any matter authorized to be 
investigated under this act, or to produce any books, papers, records, 
or correspondence in his possession or under his control relating to such 
matter. 

Let us see how that will work. A gentleman who can not 
make a living at home, for that reason will come to Wash- 
ington, and under this administration I assume he will have 
voted the Republican ticket, or will say he did, though under 
the next administration his political qualification will have to 
be otherwise. This gentleman gets a job under the Secretary of 
Agriculture or under this commission, and the commissioner 
having appointed him, he has in turn a reving commission to go 
out and investigate these matters. He walks into a man’s 
place of business. Whether this man is one of the terrible five 
great packers or whether he is a small packer, he comes within 
the purview of this bill. He says to that man: “ Hold up your 
hand and be sworn; answer every question I ask you; bring me 
every book and paper you have; I want to see them.” 

Is that consistent with the old ideas of the law, or is it ab- 
horrent to.every principle of iaw we inherited from our fathers? 
No charge is filed. This man or this institution is not indicted; 
no bill in equity is filed against it; it is simply engaged im the 
business of killing pigs, a very necessary avocation. - Never- 
theless, the power is put into an individual to walk in and de- 
mand every single scrap of paper and demand to know the ins 
and outs of every transaction; to ascertain the exact price paid 
for every article purchased, the price at which it was sold, and 
to whom; to obtain all trade secrets and all the details of the 
business. How does that contrast with our ideas of the law? 

Sir, under the old ideas of law, before any man could investi- 
gate the business of another it was necessary that there should 
be lodged in a court a complaint, and that the information sought 
should be pertinent to that complaint. When the citizen was 
summoned to appear in a tribunal, he came before a judge 
learned in the law, and under the protection of the law and 





the Constitution he delivered that which he under the law 
should deliver, and he was protected in all other matters. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 


souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I call the Senator’s attention to a 
matter in this bill which illuminates the assertion just made 
by the Senator from Missouri? The Senater will note that the 
language which ht has just read says that this packer or oper- 
ater—and may I remind the Senator that the term “ operator” 
will include thousands upon thousands of men who buy and sell 
cattle, not only on a commission basis, but who buy or sell them 
for themselves—-shall— 
answer correetly, to the best of his knowledge, under oath or otherwise, 
as may be required, all questions touching his knowledge ef any matter 
authorized to be investigated under this act. 

Now, let us turn to that part of the bill which sets out the 
matters which are authorized to be investigated under this act, 
in order that we may have a bird’s-eye view of the extent of 
this thing. On page 33, let me say to the Senator, under sec- 
tion 6, he will find stated the matters authorized to be investi- 
gated under this act, and I invite him to read them. 

Mr. REED. 
ing to that a little later. 

We have reached the point where our friend who walked into 
Washington on his uppers and who obtained a commission, swag- 
gered into the office of some men engaged in the Tive-stock busi- 
ness and demanded, “ Hold up your hand and be sworn. Bring 
me hither all your books and all your papers; I want to know 
what you have been doing. Tell me everything.” 

Let us see what the result is. This free-born American citi- 
zen, in whose veins there may run the lineage of all the heroes 
of this and other ages, whose ancestors steod and fought for 
their right of castle, their rights as citizens always to their 
day in court, is now confronted by this newly appointed gentle- 
man with the reving commission. 

“ Hold up your hand and be sworn,” says this autocrat, who 
may require him to answer all questions touching his knowledge 
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of any matter authorized to be investigated by this act. or to 
produce any book, paper, record, or correspondence in his pos- 
sion or under his control relating to such matter. 

Now, notice this language: 


Any packer or operator, or aby officer, agent, or employee of such 
packer or operator, who, within a reasonable time prescribed by the 
Officer or agent making the request, not exceeding 30 days from the 
date of the receipt of the request, willfully fails or refuses to answer 
Such questions or to produce such books, papers, records, er corre- 
spondence, or who willfully gives any answer that is false or mislead- 
ing shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction ‘shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for mot 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“Hold up your hand and be sworn. Bring me every paper 
you have,” says this agent. “If you do not do it, I will have 
you fined a thousand dollars, and I will have you sent to the 
penitentiary.” Under this bill, the failure to obey is a com- 
plete crime in itself. This is not limited to the five great 
packers ; this is not limited to a concern that has risen to the 
proportions of a trust. This bill is so drawn, as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York, that it embraces prac- 
tically every man engaged in the meat business. 

I now read some of the definitions provided in the bill: 

The term “ live stock ” means live or dead cattle, sheep, and swine. 

The term “live-steck products” means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and owned or controlled by a packer. 

The term “stockyard”’’ means any place, establishment. or facility 
maintained and conducted at or in connection with a public market and 
consisting of pens or other inclosures, and their appurtenances, in which 
live cattle, sheep, and swine are received, held, and sold for shipment or 
slanghter in commerce. 

The term “‘packer”’ means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce, or of marketing live-stock products as a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 

The term “ packer’ means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale én 
commerce. 

You can get every village butcher under that, because he is 
engaged in sinughtering and in commerce. If he sells some- 
body a chunk of meat that was to be carried across the State 
line, or if he buys a pig that is hauled to him across the State 
line, then he is engaged in interstate commerce. 

The term ‘‘ packer” means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock preducts for sale in com- 
merce or of marketing live-stock products as a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 

The term “ operator’’ means any person engaged in the business of 
conducting or operating a steckyard in whieh live stock is handled in 
commerce, and any trader or commission man or other persen perform- 
ing services wholly or partly in commerce with respect to live stock 
handled in or in connection with a stockyard. 

I say that language is broad enough to get the breeder who 
raises a dozen calves, and follows them to the stockyards and 








| sells them, 


What ean be done to him? 

I read now from paragraph (d), page 

Any person who * * hinders, obstructs, or resists any duly 
authorized officer or agent of the Government in the performance of 
his duties under this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
cenviction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

What is obstruction? He is given the authority to demand 
these papers, and it is asserted that they must be delivered to 
him. Would the failure to deliver them be regarded as an 
obstruction? ‘Suppose this man turns himself loose in your 
office and starts to take down papers to suit himself and you 
protest, are you guilty of this crime provided that somewhere, 


). 


somehow in seme of those papers there is a document that 
might be competent while there might be hundreds of other 


documents utterly incompetent? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. By what right does the Congress of the 
United States provide for an imprisonment of this character? 
It is not a contempt of court. Can it be dene without the inter- 
vention of a jury? 

Mr. REED. Yes; this makes it a crime, and then they file 
charges against you and indict you and you are tried, and if it 
is proven in court that you obstructed this ene gentleman, then 
the jury would be in duty bound to convict you and the judge 
to sentence you. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator read into this language 
the intervention of a jury? 

Mr. REED. My idea is that it would be construed:as to this 
particular matter that the crime is complete, but there would 
be necessarily a trial by a court to determine that fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. i yield to the Senator from Montana. 


Senator from Mis- 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator was discussing a few 
moments ago the question of the production of books and pa- 
pers. Can the Senator tell us how the powers thus conferred 
upon the live-stock commission differ from the powers of like 
nature conferred upon the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. REED. I would not wish to answer that question off- 
hand and tell the Senator the exact difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is there any difference? 

Mr. REED. I can not answer offhand. I think there is, how- 
ever. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us go back to the creation 
originally of the Bureau of Corporations, dating, as my recol- 
lection is, from something like 1904. 

Mr. REED. Allow me to say that I am not now discussing 
the question whether Congress has the power to do this. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. REED. I am discussing the question whether Congress 
ought to do this. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And in doing it and in considering 
the question whether Congress ought to or not, I suppose we 
would be governed by such experience as we have had in the 
conferring of similar powers upon other commissions and officers, 
The Senator has painted in very glowing terms the evils that 
may result from the conferring of any such power, not that we 
have not the right to do it or the authority to do it under the 
Constitution, but the Senator argues that the public evils flow- 
ing from it would be very vast. I call his attention to the fact 
that as much as 10 or 12 years ago—yes, 14 years ago—we 
conferred exactly the same powers upon the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, and nobody seems to have suffered severely from it. 

In 1914, seven years ago, we conferred exactly the same powers 
upon the Federal Trade Commission, and while considerable 
criticism has been directed against the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, I have not yet observed that any person has gone into 
court complaining about any action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under that specific provision of the act. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator wish to reply to the question 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STANLEY. I wish to ask the Senator a question along 
that line. During the time when a similar bill was before the 
Senate on a previous occasion I had opportunity to examine the 
various provisions of it, and I found that almost every pro- 
vision was a duplication of existing law. I am speaking now 
from memory, but I do not recall to have found section (d) as 
it is now written duplicated in existing law, authorizing either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the Bureau of Corporations 
or anybody else to punish for failure to obey or to produce 
books and papers. But the Senator from Montana has the book 
before him, and it may be that provision is duplicated. How- 
ever, it strikes me that this is not the language of existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have before me the Federal 
Trade Commission act, and, although the language is not 
exactly the same, the operation is identical. The Federal 
Trade Commission is given authority to demand books and 
papers of any corporation it investigates relating to the subject 
under investigation, and if it fails to produce them then the 
Federal Trade Commission may apply to a court for an order, 
just as the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Bureau 
of Corporations may apply for an order to produce papers. 

Mr. STANLEY. But I do not see, in reading section (d) of 
this act, there is anything of that kind in section (d). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not possible to confer upon 
a commission power to punish for contempt. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator the acts referred to? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I do not wish to stop to analyze other acts at 
this time. It would be a very proper matter for separate dis- 
cussion. I had not understood it to be the law that the Federal 
Trade Commission could: send an agent into the office of a 
business concern, and if that concern refused to answer every 
question he asked them such refusal in itself constituted a 
crime. Does the Senator understand that to be the situation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the language to be 
practically the same in both cases. I have both of the acts 
before me. I would be very glad to read them into the Rrecorp. 
The Senator said “answer any question.” Of course, no law 
would require him to answer any question. The materiality 
of the question is always addressed to the court upon an ap- 
plication to punish for contempt. 

Mr. REED. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if the question is en- 
tirely irrelevant and impertinent, there would be no punishment 
for contempt for refusing to answer. So if a book or paper 
that is demanded has no relevancy to the subject to be investi- 
gated, the party may refuse to produce it, and then it becomes 
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a question, upon application to punish for contempt, as to 
whether it is or is not relevant. 

Mr. REED. This is not, however, a matter of punishment 
for contempt. The failure to produce the paper is in itself a 
substantive crime. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator that 
exactly the same proposition is applicable to investigations by 
committees of this body. A person called before a committee 
of the Senate and interrogated concerning any matter falling 
within the jurisdiction of the committee and who declines to 
answer makes himself criminally responsible. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. There is a vast difference between con- 
tumacy of a witness, which is a substantive fact, or a failure 
to produce a book or paper, which is a substantive fact, and 
the conclusion of an employee, however humble or autocratic 
he may be, that he is being in some way hindered or obstructed. 
That is where the bill is broader, as I recall, than acts usually 
are which provide for the production of books or papers or 
against contumacy on the part of anyone. 

Mr. REED. It is utterly useless to discuss, without the acts 
before me, what has been done previously, and whether we 
have passed laws of this drastic nature. I am not addressing 
myself to the question of power, but to the question of right. 
What ought we to do? What is wise and what is unwise for 
us to do? 

As to the other question, speaking now offhand, without an 
examination, it is my notion that the bill goes further than any 
law that we ever enacted, and I think that will be found upon 
examination to be true. 

Whether that is true or not true, the question now is 
whether we are going to permit an individual against whom 
no charge has been filed to be haled before another individual 
and compelled to disclose his entire business, and, if he fails in 
any respect, to send him to the penitentiary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was tempted to ask the Senator a 
question because of his assertion that the provisions of the 
bill go further than any other act. I notice that the bill on 
page 39 provides that the commissioners may fix the charges and 
rates to be observed by operators. I wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether there is going to be any attempt to 
assert the right to fix the price of live stock that is sold. They 
fix the price for the services of the operator, who is defined to be 
the man who keeps the stockyards or the commission merchant. 
That definition appears at the foot of page 30. That goes the 
limit, as it seems to me. <A farmer brings his stock to the 
stockyards, and there he sells it, and the next day the purchaser 
ships it on a train to some other State. The commissioner fixes 
the price of everything done in connection with the cattle by the 
operator, the stockyards, or the commission man connected with 
the service. 

If we have the right to fix the commissions and the price that 
the stockyards keeper shall charge for keeping the cattle over- 
night and for feeding them, is it intended that the commissioner 
shall fix the price of beef or cattle? I am induced to refer to 
this by reason of the Senator saying that the bill goes further 
than any legislation we have ever enacted. 

Mr. REED. I was speaking with reference to the right of 
invasion. The question the Senator asks is a pertinent one, and 
may possibly be answered later on, when the committee con- 
cludes to enlighten us. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator think the bill provides for 
any such thing? There was certainly no such intention. 

Mr. REED. I have not examined that phase of it. 

I call attention again to the language which I was discussing 
and the language which follows. It declares that a number 0 
things shall be illegal—if any person fails or refuses to make 
full and true entries, alters, mutilates, conceals, or destroys 
any account or record, makes any false or fraudulent state- 
ments, and then— 

(d) Hinders, obstructs, or resists any duly authorized officer or agent 
of the Government in the performance of his duties under this act, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court. Each day during any part of which a condition, practice, 
omission, or course of action punishable under this section. is main- 


tained or continued shall constitute a separate violation thereof and 
shall be punished as a separate offense, 


A man might easily be sent to the penitentiary for 100 years 
if some practice, afterwards declared to be wrong or in violation 
of the mandate of this demigod whom it .is proposed to put in 
charge of the business, should happen to have run along for a 
hundred days. 
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Mr. BRANDHGDE. Demigod or demagogue? 

Mr. RBED. Well, I think, perhaps, he will be a demagogue, 
and I aeceept the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Gonnecticut. But notice the next section: 

Sue, . When construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, 
the act, on, or failure of any-agent, officer, or other person acting 
ior or employed by any individual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion within the scope of his employment or office shall in every case 
also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

There was not written into the code of Draco any more abomi- 
nable provision than that. Under that provision, should it be 
sustained by the courts.as written, if this commissioner came to 
a clerk who operated a ‘butcher shop for a:proprieter 100 miles 
away ‘and said to this clerk, “I represent this great man at 
Washington, and I prepese to examine the books,” and the 
agent said, ‘““You can not examine them,’ not only could the 
agent be sent to the penitentiary, but the proprietor :as well. 
There is no requirement in the ‘bill that the thing done shall be 
done with the knowledge or consent or with the guilty sanction 
and purpose of the proprictor. All that is neeessary—and the 
language does not admit ef any other construction—is that 
there shall be :an— 
omission or failure of any agent, officer,.or other person acting for or 
employe by any individual, partnership, .association, or corporation 
within the scope of his employment or office— 

Of course, that means in the business in which he is engaged. 
Such omission or failure— 
shall in every case also be deemed to be the act, omission, or failure 
of such individual, partnership, association, or corporation, as well as 
that of the person. 

Cun we afford to pass a law Tike that? I undertake to say 
that its parallel can not be found im the decrees or laws, by 
whatever name they may be designated, of Turkey. It is not 
said, “Provided, ‘however, ‘That the employer or the partner 
shall have aided, abetted, or had guilty Knowledge of the .act?’ 
All that is necessary is that he shall have hired a man and that 
that man has done a particular thing. 

i suppose it will be argued that the courts would intervene 
there and would say that he who has no knowledge and no 
intent, under the Constitution of the United States can not ‘be 
held, but’ I am dealing now with the language of the proposed 
act, spd I am not quite willing to expect courts alone to write 
the humanities into the act, which ought to ‘be put there by 
Congress itself, 

Soime recent observations have led me to believe that the 
courts are entirely too likely to sustain whatever is done here. 

I now call attention to another provision which shifts -the 
burden of proof in criminal cases, and ‘annihilates a-prineiple 
of law that has stood for 500 years. “Phe rule in every criminal 
case is’ that ‘the defendant is presumed to ‘be innocent and ‘that 
that presumption accompanies him throughout the trial and 
entities him ‘to acquittal unless the jury is convinced ‘beyond :a 
reasonable doubt of ‘his guilt. ‘There is no jury provided in 
the civil phases of the ‘bill. Iam not prepared to say ‘at this 
moment What kind of procedure the bill outlines in-the case of 
criminal ‘acts, but I assume there wotld ‘have to be an indict- 
ment. “Lhe rule of evidence has always been as to the plaintiff 
and defendant that wpon the plaintiff rests the burden of-proof 
and that the proof must be great enough to offset the balance 
that exists between ‘the evidence ‘and ‘create ‘a genuime pre- 
ponderanee. It is ‘provided here that the hearings «shall be 
had before the commissioner. ‘Then the case may ‘be taken to 
the courts; but section 21 provides that— 

No such order of the commissioner shall be modified or set aside by 
the cireuit court of appeals unless it is shown by the packer or oper- 
ator that the order is unsupported ‘by the weight of the evidence. 

In ether werds, whereas the rule in civil cases, which has 
application here instead of the rule in criminal cases to which 
I adverted, has :whways ‘been that the burden was ‘upon the 
person making the charge, filing the bill, or bringing the com- 
plaint; the burden is here ‘shifted from him to the défendant 
in the case, so that the defendant must prove himself to ‘be 
free from the fault, ‘theugh swnder the law as it has always 
stood ‘the burden is upon him who charges the ‘fact. ‘We -are, 
therefore, relegating ourselves tothe Mrench rule in criminal 
eases, that the defendant must ‘prove himself ‘innocent by :a-pre- 
ponderanee ofthe evidence. Here in civil cases we :are hold- 
dng that if there is:any kind of evidence at all produced against 
a man that that man «must disprove ‘that -evidence, and then 
bring enough proof to constitute the burden :and weight of the 
proof invhis behalf before ‘he can go acquitted of ‘the charge. 

How ‘will it be sought to avoid that? ‘It-will be said ‘he thas 
‘had ‘his hearing. ‘Where? ‘Before a court of ‘justice? “He had 
his hearing before a commissioner, whois not a court, who is 
not an officer of a court, and probably learned ‘neither in law 





nor in equity. The commissioner takes the evidence—and 
Heaven knows how he will take it—and having taken the evi- 
dence~and having made a decision, the burden is then shifted 
upen the individual, uwpen his appeal, not only to balance that 
evidence but to prove that the evidence is untrue by creating s 
preponderance. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator frem Moentana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Missouri is a 
very able lawyer of very wide experience, but he can mot con- 
tend seriously that this is a departure from existing practice. 
The commissioner hears the case and makes his order; there is 
a proceeding in the nature of an appeal to the court 6f-appeals. 
Of course, upen the appeal the burden is upon the appellant to 
show that the decision below was wrong. That is the rule 
everywhere ; that is the rule that obtains in all proceedings for 
the review of the orders of State commissions. A State rail- 
road commission prescribes a certain rate for the transportation 
of freight or passengers ; a »yrovision is made in the law for 2 


review of that decision in the court, and it is inevitably the 


case—almost invariably at least—that in the case of such an 
appeal, as in the case of -an appeal in-an equity case, the burden 
is upon the man who -appeals and declares the decision was 
wrong to shew that it is wrong. 

Mr. REED. “That isnot true in equity cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, indeed; it is true in equity 
Cases. 

Mr. RBED. It is met in any court in which I ever practiced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If. the Senater challenges the 
statement, I will be very glad to produee repeated decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States that upen appeal the 
court will presume the judgment of the lower court to be cor- 
rect, and that the appellant must show that it is wrong. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are discussing questions -out- 
side of this, and again the Senater undertakes to justify this 
rule by saying semething like it has been done ‘before. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Let me conclude, and I will yield to the Senator 
in a few moments. “Lhe rule in many equity courts is that 
the case can be tried de novo wpon the evidence adduced. ‘The 
rule in some equity courts is that the court entertains a bare 
presumption that the case was decided correctly, and ‘in that 
light examines the evidence. But let me point to the @iffer- 
ence. Speaking now of courts, in both of the eases to which I 


| have referred, the man had ‘his day in court before a judge. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us take the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for instance. 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. Now we come to the question 
of commissions. It is true that certain States ‘have pro- 
vided—and I think even ‘Congress has previded—that:a decision 
by a board of railroad commissioners or:a public-service com- 
mission is presumptively correct. Some States have gone far 
enough to try to write into the law—and it was in this bfll~when 
it was here before—that if there was any evidence to sustain 
the decision, it could not be interfered with. 

This provision is an improvement over that. Nevertheless, 
when 2 man has had no day in court, no opportunity to be 
heard, I want to ‘know whether the Senate of the United ‘States 
is prepared to say that because a commissioner may ‘have 
found ‘against him thereupon he must go into a higher court 
and show that he ‘has an actual preponderance of the evidence 
in his favor. I protest against it, not upon the ground that we 
may not ‘have the power to do it but upon the ground that we 
ought not to do it. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is there any provision in this bill giving the 
accused the right to cross-examine the witnesses who appear 
against him before this commission? 

Mr. REED. TI'have read it very hurriedly. I think there is a 
provision of that kind. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand that there is not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, I-should like to read into the Recorp at this time 
the Federal statute to which I referred a few moments ago. It 
dates away back to 1857, and is as follows—section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes: 

Every person who, ‘having been summoned as a witness by the 
authority of -either House of Congress to give testimony or to produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry before ¢ither House, or any 
committee of either House of Congress, willfully :makes default, or who, 
thaving appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the ques- 
tion under inquiry,:shall:be deemed guilty .of.a:misdemeanor, :punishable 


by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100 and imprisonment 
m a common jail for not less than 1: month nor more than f2 months. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, why does the Senator read that? 
That is a case where the two great lawmaking bodies of the 
greatest country in the world have passed a law providing that 
they, through their committees, can obtain certain facts and 
ean compel witnesses to testify; and when the witness comes 
here he comes before bodies that at least in presumption of law 
and under our theory of government represent and are the 
custodians of the very liberties of the people. Is there any 
parallel between that and the instance of an individual who 
valked in here or rode in here from Kansas City or from Mon- 
tana, who never read a law book through in his life, who is 
governed by no rules of procedure, who goes into a man’s pri- 
vate business office and demands his correspondence, his books, 
and his papers? Is there any parallel between the two? I 
can not see it. 

Mr. President, I am appealing to the sponsors of this bill, I 
am appealing to every Senator here to take out of this bill 
these arbitrary powers; to write into the bill every provision 
which will tend to make combinations, unjust and illegal prac- 
tices, corrupt and wrongful dealings illegal under the law, and 
in the passage of a bill of that character I will concur. I pro- 
test against any more bureaucratic government over the people 
of the United States. If you can do this thing not only to the 
great packing houses that may constitute trusts, or come 
within the general meaning of that term, but to every man 
engaged in the line of business of butchering or dealing in live 
stock, and if you can vest in one man in Washington the power 
of absolute control, the power to make rules which constitute 
laws—for their violation brings the Same penalty as the viola- 
tion of law—if you can do that in reference to all the branches 
of this business, then where does the Senate of the United 
States intend to stop? 

I draw the distinction with whatever force I am capable 
of expressing between regulation of a thing that is a nat- 
ural monopoly always subject to governmental control as 
railroads: I even draw a distinction between a regulation 
of packing houses that may have grown to such huge propor- 
tions that some people think they control markets and a bill 
that proposes to lay its hand upon the small dealer as well 
as the great. I draw a distinction between a law which pro- 
nounces its anathemas against evil practices and specifies and 
defines those practices and a law which vests in an individual 
the right in substance and effect to pass laws and to change 
them from day to day according to his whim, his caprice, his 
desire. 

And now, I ask, where will we stop? If you can take over 
this power, not with reference to concerns that are charged 
with being trusts but with reference to the small as well as 
the great, simply because they are dealing in meat products, 
then, I ask, what is the limitation? The same line and course 
of conduct could be properly pursued with reference to coal, 
with reference to iron, with reference to steel, with reference 
to lead and zine, with reference to wheat and corn and oats, 
with reference to the shoes we wear on our feet, to the clothing 
upon our backs, to the implements of husbandry, to household 
utensils, to everything that constitutes a necessity of life. 
Thus, we might appoint a half dozen or more men in Washing- 
ton with power to control the business and lay down the rules 
and regulations governing all the affairs of our. people, to 
indulge in every kind of espionage, to invade their homes, to 
demand the production of their books and their papers, and 
finally to centralize here in Washington huge machines that 
would in substance and effect be a socialistic oligarchy con- 
trolled by a few individuals. 

When you do that, Senators, no matter what your purpose 
may be at the time, the ultimate effect is bound to be that men 
will fear to embark in business; that every institution will feel 
that it is governed not by law but by the will of some man or 
set of men in Washington. The control of business will no 
longer be in the laws of States but will be centered here in 
the minds of three or four or perhaps a dozen men. These men 
may be utterly unacquainted with the business they undertake 
to manage. <A good illustration is found in the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is made supreme in this matter. With- 
out definite knowledge, I question whether he has ever had any 
practical experience in agriculture outside of writing articles, 
and certainly none in the matter of packing meats, unless he 
put up hams at home on the farm, if he ever lived there. Con- 
tinue this process and you will have created such a condition 
that men will fear to embark in business. Just in proportion 
as they fear to embark in business you will hinder the growth 
and development of this country. 

Let no man say that I am opposing laws that will limit and 
punish the power of monopoly. I will subscribe to any law that 
singles out evil practices and proposes to penalize them, That 
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is a government of law, a government of laws that can be en- 
forced in the courts of the land, all of them subject to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

It is proposed here to set up what in the end is bound to be, 
if we continue, a socialistic oligarchy that will bring, if not 
ruin, great distress upon our country, and in the end what? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I nevertheless assert that finally 
and in all human probability these instrumentalities you set 
up will be controlled by the interests themselves. It will not 
happen at first. It is very likely to happen in the end. There 
is nothing in our experimentation that leads me to believe 
that we can expect fortuitous results in an enterprise of this 
kind. I do not want to go into that, but it affords a very 
interesting question of study. For the present, I protest against 
the provisions of this bill giving these large and drastic powers 
to a single individual in Washington over a vast business. Is 
there any limitation upon his agencies, upon the number of 
employees he shall have? If so, I shall be glad to have my 
attention called to it. 

I notice, in section 4— 

The commissioner is authorized to appoint such officers, employees, 
and agents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and to make such 
expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, printing, bindi#g, 
telegrams, telephone, law books, books of reference, stationery, motor- 
propelled vehicles or trucks used for official purposes, traveling ex- 
penses, and per diem in lieu of subsistence at not exceeding $4 for 
officers, agents, and other employees, and for other contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses, as may be necessary efficiently to execute the 
purposes of this act and as may be provided for by Congress from 
time to time. 

What does Congress do? 

It appropriates money, and these institutions grow. We 
started the Interstate Commerce Commission with 11 em- 
ployees; I do not undertake to say how many they have now. 
We started the Federal Trade Commission with a few em- 
ployees; it now has an army of men. If it has ever done any 
good, I have never discovered it. But that again is another 
chapter. 

My engagements, Mr. President, take me from the city, and I 
shall probably not be here to vote on this bill, and therefore I 
have imposed myself upon the Senate under these circumstances, 
I do not know whether anything I have said, or anything any 
man can say, will halt these processes, but I venture the state- 
ment that if you continue the concentration of power in this 
Government at Washington, fulfill the processes which have 
been going on, it will not be long before the liberties of the 
American people will be very seriously impaired. 

I hope this bill will go back to the committee. I hope they 
will bring forward another bill. I care not much how drastic 
it may be if they will write into it the provisions of law which 
prohibit illegal practices and declare illegal practices which are 
unjust. But against a bill giving to one individual the right to 
control the business of thousands and tens of thousands of men, 
and to make arbitrary rules for their government and control, 
I protest with all the power that I can put into a protest. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss 
the provisions of the pending bill at this time. I very much 
regret that I do not find myself in a position to discuss the 
details of the bill with any degree of familiarity or force or 
understanding. 

I was in my seat to hear the measure expounded by others 
when the Senator who has just taken his seat stated, in the 
course of argument, that the bill had not been considered in 
committee, and that no hearings upon it were had. I rather 
marveled at the statement and wondered whether it was really 
so; that is, I wondered whether the objection was technical or 
real, because I recalled that when the Congress had under con- 
sideration Federal reserve legislation the same sort of objection, 
had been voiced by the Senator from Missouri against the bill 
as it came over to the Senate from the House, and it seemed to 
me then that the objection was not real but technical. 

When, a little later, the Senator made occasion to refer to the 
fact that after the Federal reserve bill came over from the 
House there were some 500 alterations in its structure, and im- 
plied that there had not been a due consideration of the bill, 
either in the House committee or in the House, I ventured to 
interrupt the Senator, in no captious mood, certainly in no spirit 
of discourtesy, to say that the hearings at the other end of the 
Capitol upon the broad problem of banking and currency re- 
form had been most exhaustive; and I said that no hearing had 
before the Senate committee had adduced any evidence whicn 
was not familiar to the House committee and to the House. 

I ventured to make the specific declaration—and the Senate 
hearings will bear out the assertion—that everything said before 
the Senate committee had substantively been said before the 
House committee, or otherwise was in the files of the House 
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committee in the nature of written statements and theses bear- 
ing upon the question. 

I did not feel disposed to permit to go into the Recorp, with- 
out dissent, the statement that the legislation in the House 
committee and in the House with which I had something to do 
had been thrown together in haphazard fashion, to such an 
extent, indeed, that the Senate felt obliged to alter it radically 
in its fundamental provisions and to change it in 500 respects. 
Hence, I thought it was pertinent and in order to intervene 
courteously and to say what I did on the subject. 

I was perfectly well aware, Mr. President, from my very 
brief observation in the Senate, that an interruption of the 
Senator from Missouri, even to correct a misstatement of fact, 
practically amounted to inviting offense. I had observed that 
the Senator was intolerant of differences of viewpoint and of 
opinion and quick to retort sharply upon any other Senator 
who might presume to bring in question his infallibility of 
judgment or his accuracy of statement. But I conceive that a 
Senator should not be deterred by things of that sort. 

I have never, in my 20 years of service in the Congress, been at 
all willing to seek the shelter of constitutional immunity to 
offend any man, whether a colleague or some one outside of the 
Congress. I do not think it is an evidence of courage any more 
than it is an evidence of civility. 

It was a pertinent question of fact, easily determinable by 
reference to the Recorp, whether or not the Federal reserve bill 
as it came from the House was radically altered by the Senate. 
But when the Senator from Missouri undertook to impute to 
me » quality and degree of self-assumption and personal vanity 
by sxying that he knew that I arrogated to myself the exclusive 
paternity of Federal reserve legislation, his assertion invited 
a remonstrance on my part. It was ascribing to me-a thought 
that I had never entertained and never anywhere asserted. 
Hence I ventured to incur further the wrath of the Senator 
from Missouri by saying that it was not a fact. 

That, as the Recorp will show, elicited a vituperative and 
offensive retort from the Senator and an exhibition of panto- 
mime not becoming in a body of this character, in my view. 
But the facts in the case are not to be affected by that sort of 
performance, and the Senator will understand that I am not 
to be deterred here in the Senate by childish and contemptuous 
gestures. 

The Senator undertook to confirm his statement with respect 
to the radical alterations by the Senate of the fundamental 
provisions of the Federal reserve act by saying this body, pre- 
sumptively as the result of hearings, had radically changed 
the gold reserve feature of the Federal reserve bill. If I may 
give another exhibition of temerity I venture to assert that 
this is not a fact. Of course, I say that in no spirit of dis- 
courtesy or offensiveness to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. Either his statement is true or my denial of it is at 
fault. 

The simple fact is that there was no alteration in the funda- 
mental provision of the House bill relating to reserve. The 
House bill, as I recall, provided a gold reserve of 35 per cent and 
a commercial paper reserve of 100 per cent behind the Federal 
reserve notes and credits. The Senate altered the provision in 
some detail and made the gold reserve 40 per cent. If it is the 
judgment of the Senator from Missouri that this was a funda- 
mental alteration of the bill, he is quite entitled to that view. 
I say it is not a fundamental alteration of the bill. It is a 
mere change of detail. It is not fundamental, as evidenced 
by the fact that, in the administration of the act, although nearly 
every Federal reserve bank in the system in these times of stress 
has gone below its lawful reserve, there has been no applica- 
tion of the penalty. It required no great wisdom; certainly 
not months of repetition in hearings, to change the gold reserve 
from 35 to 40 per cent. 

The Senator alleged one other thing to sustain his contention 
that as a result of the hearings the Senate had radically altered 
the fundamental provisions of the Federal reserve bill as it 
came from the House. He said it had radically changed the 
system of control, meaning, I assume, the administration of the 
act by the Federal Reserve Board. I am sure that upon reflec- 
tion the Senator himself will not want his statement to stand in 
the Recorp undisputed. In what respect, I ask, was the control 
feature of the bill altered by the Senate? In one particular of 
no earthly consequence to the administration of the act: The 
House bill made the Secretary of Agriculture an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board. The Senate struck off the 
name of the Secretary of Agriculture, leaving only two ex officio 
members of the board and increasing the number of presidential 
appointees from four to five. Was that a fundamental altera- 
tion of the bill? If the Senator from Missouri is of that mind, 
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very well; but I think it was an utterly inconsequential and 
trivial alteration of the bill. Whether or not it should have been 
made I am not yet quite certain. 

The hearings on the other side of the Capitol were partici- 
pated in by every great interest in the country and by every 
great group. We had professors of political economy like 
Kemmerer, of Princeton, and Fisher, of Yale. We had great 
bankers like Warburg and Hepburn, of the East, and Forgan and 
Reynolds of the West. We had central reserve bankers and 
reserve city and country bankers. We had representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor speaking for that group of 
men. We had representatives of the great farmers’ organiza- 
tions of the country speaking for that interest. We had repre- 
sentatives of the credit men’s association of the United States 
and of the chambers of commerce. We had before us the con- 
sidered judgment, expressed without reserve or qualification, 
of every business interest in the United States. 

The Senate committee heard the same bankers whom we had 
heard and a few more bankers. It had not a representative of 
the farming industry before it. It had not a representative of 
the great laboring masses of the country before it. It had 
nothing but those bankers hammering over old brass and, as I 
said on another occasion, one of the “ most pestiferous currency 
cranks” that ever disturbed the peace of mind of a congres- 
sional committee. Yet the Senator in the course of his remarks 
upon the packers’ bill undertook to imply that those of us on 
the other side of the Capitol had flung together in haphazard 
fashion a bill that had to be radically altered here. 

I have said in other forums, before the American Bankers’ 
Association and other informed bodies—once in the presence of 
the Senator from Missouri—that I challenged any man to show 
wherein the fundamental provisions of the House currency bill 
had been altered by the Senate; altered, it is true, but when we 
went into conference the two conferees on the part of the House 
restored the bill to its original integrity. 

It was unkind—well, I will not say unkind, because the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has no special reason to be kind to me—it was 
rather an offensive suggestion, unwarranted by anything that 
I had said, for the Senator from Missouri to assert that I ap- 
propriated to myself the exclusive paternity of the Federal re- 
serve legislation. 

Federal reserve legislation is the product of no single mind. - 
It is the fruit of common counsel by men of observation and 
experience and of patriotic desire to serve the country by reme- 
dying a situation that had for nearly 50 years periodically 
caused intense distress. Never on any occasion anywhere have I 
sought to appropriate exclusive credit or any credit whatsoever 
to myself. I have very frequently repelled the suggestion that I 
had anything more than a modest and honest part in the con- 
struction of that legislation. 

Oh, Mr. President, I might say other things, but I think this 
is not the place to give utterance to a man’s resentment, but 
rather his deliberate judgment. I conclude by again putting the 
Senator from Missouri upon notice that whenever he makes a 
statement concerning me personally he will not avoid a proper 
answer by such a puerile performance as he ventured upon this 
afternoon. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are, in my opinion, pursuing 
a rather small subject at some length. Now, let us see what is 
the head and front of my offending. Discussing the pending 
bill, I made the remark that there were no hearings upon the 
pending pill. I believe I said originally that there had been 
no consideration in the committee, an inadvertent statement 
which was corrected the moment my attention was called to it. 

Now, I am going to say to the Senator from Virginia that he 
may have misunderstood what I said. He clearly did misunder- 
stand it, from his remarks. I took no offense at anything he 
said until he bluntly said that what I said was not true. 

Mr. GLASS. If I may venture to interrupt the Senator, I 
desire to ask him in this connection to state just what he said. 

Mr. REED. I will do so. I have the record. I have not 
even read it, having just sent for it. I was speaking of the 
hearings on the banking and currency bill, and I said: 

My experience in this body has led me to the conclusion that a failure 
to grant hearings upon any bill whatsoever, when hearings are desired, 
is the greatest of mistakes. Nearly the first great contention I had in 
the Senate was whether hearings should be granted upon the banking 
and currency bill. 

Of course, I was speaking about the Senate, not the House. 
I could not have had any connection about the hearings in the 
House. I continue reading: 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] was actively concerned 


in that controversy, and we stood side by side in it, and I have thought 
ever since that that was once when the Senator from Nebraska was right. 
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Of course, I was jesting with my friend fronr Nebraska. 

. The result of those hearings was that light was thrown upon the 
ill. 

I was speaking about hearings in the Senate and not in the 
House. I never said this bill did not have hearings in the 
House. 

The result of those hearings was that light was thrown upon the 
bill— 

So far as we were concerned. 

It came to us from the House of Representatives, the splendid frame- 
work of a bill; but it required many changes, in our judgment, and 
ultimately was changed, the total of the amendments made to the bill from 
the time it was introduced being, I think, 510. It was changed in_ many 
of its fundamentals, and before the discussion. had ended in the Senate 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who had originally been opposed to 
hearings— 

That is, hearings in the Senate. 
about the Senate— 

Was sending over amendment after amendment, asking that they. be 
adopted. 

Now, what was there offensive in that? What reflection was 
there upon the House of Representatives? 

I merely said that in the Senate we had insisted upon hearings 
and had gotten them; that the bill was a splendid structure 
when it came over here; and that we had made changes. The 
Senator from Virginia took offense at that. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator will permit me—and I will 
promise hereafter to observe his suggestion 

Mr. REED. It is all right, sir. 

Mr. GLASS. That he will not submit to interruption by me in 
the course of debate—I took no offense at what the Senator has 
read, as I took no offense at what he originally said. I ven- 
tured in response—and it was a venture—to give my view of the 
matter. I did not flatly, certainly not offensively, contradict 
the Senator, but I injected into the Senator's remarks a state- 
ment which he has not read at all. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has been discussing the question of 
hearings. I think I have very clearly shown by the Recorp that 
when I was speaking about hearings it was the hearings in the 
Senate. I made no reference to the hearings in the House. I 
did not charge that the House held no hearings ; I had nothing to 
do with that: and yct the Senator spent some time on that. 

Then the Senator interrupted with this: 

Mr. Guass. Mr. President—— 

Mr. Rrep. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. . 

Mr. Guass. Having had something to do with the banking and cur- 
rency bill, I desire to assert that there was not a single, solitary hear- 
ing had before the Senate committee that was not practically a dupli- 
cate of hearings already had by the House on the larger problem of a 
reform of the banking and currency laws, of the currency, or that was 
not duplicated by a carefully prepared thesis in the file of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House. } 

The Senator suggests that the bill was altered in 500 particulars. So 
it was, mostly in punctuation points that I do not think ever should 
have been altered. He said it was altered in many fundamental par- 
ticulars. I would be greatly obliged to him. if he would name one 
single fundamental particular in which the bill was altered by the 
Senate that was not changed in conference by the House conferees, 

Mr. Rucp: Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. Guass.. Yes, 

Mr. Reev. Mr. President, I do not intend to be diverted from this 
question to discuss the making of the banking and currency bill. I 
made an zssertion so plainly within the facts that I did not suppose 
human being would have the temerity to challenge that 
statement. I know that the Senator regards that bill as the child of 
his brain, and he is unwilling to admit that anybody did anything to 
improve its eondition, either before or after birth. 

I intended: that merely as a bit of good-natured ribaldry, if 
you please, nothing else. The Senator further said: 

Mr. President—— 

And again I yielded. 

The Senator does not know that, because it is net the fact. 

It was a direct challenge of my veracity. I so took it and 
I so treated it. 

Now, what is all this tempest about? I said that I had in- 
sisted on hearings on a banking and currency bill in the Senate, 
and we got those hearings. I say they had. given us much light. 

I refiected in no way. on the House; I complimented it. I did 
reply, in what I thought would be taken as a jest, in the man- 
ner I did. The Senator replied to me in a manner that gentle- 
men do not regard as quite within the amenities of life, and I 
made my retort. 

The Senator insists that the bill was not changed in the mat- 
ter of substance. In the course of this debate I mentioned two 
particulars in whieh it had’ been changed.. He challenged the 
correctness of thy statement, which he: has a right to do. I ean 
not do it to-morrow, because I am leaving tewn, but I shall 
take very great pleasure in furnishing a collation of changes 
that. were substantive. The Senator may not think they are; I 
think they are. So much for that. 

As to the personal phase, the Senator says I have no occasion 
to love him. That is very true; I have not; I do not; but I 
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do not intend to let personal differences control my conduct in 
the Senate. Any Senator may interrupt me at any time that he 
wants to, if he will do soe, as I will with him. 

I am sorry that the time of the Senate has been taken up 
in this way. I am not concerned about who wrote the banking 
and currency bill. I am not concerned in how many. hearings 
were had on it. I know that the hearings before the Senate 
committee brought about many amendments, which were 
adopted by the Senate after full debate and: after we were 
through with the hearings, and the debate in the Senate also 
brought many changes. However, all there is to this controversy 
is that I used that fact as an illustration. On the personal side 
I care nothing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from. Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not asking the Senator to yield; I 
thought he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. REED. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a reprint of the pending unfinished business, so as 
to show in parallel columns the House and the Senate bills. I 
think it will be very interesting to compare the two, some com- 
parisons having been made which have no foundation whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reprint in 
parallel columns as requested by the Senator from Nebraska will 
be made. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’cloeck and 25 minutes 
p. nn) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 13, 1921, at 
12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, June 10, 1921. 


The House met at 11 o’elock a, m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Janres Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, let Thy holy spirit, so vivid, so won- 
drous, so full of truth, inspire us in the faith that right makes 
might. So lead us that our aim shall not be to sueceed in life 
but to succeed in living. For this high purpose we beseech 
Thee take Thy rightful place in our thought and practice. Come 
to all of our homes and keep them in tune with things divinely 
beautiful. Where there is grief, where the heart is sore, where 
the head is sick, give faith and confidence in that power that 
gives to earth the riches of mother love. Then shall they turn 
away like happy children playing among the flowers, for they 
hold a living, glowing truth that shall never fade away, 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 271 
approved, 
VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


On motion of Mr. Wirnstow, the House resolved itself inte the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 6611) to establish 
in the Treasury Department a veterans’ bureau and to improve 
the facilities and service of such bureau, and further to amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act, with Mr. ANpERSON in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the committee rose yesterday there 
was pending an anrendment to section 17,. which, without objec- 
tion, the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 12, line 25, after 
the word “ beneficiaries,” strike out the period and insert a colon and 
add the following: “Provided further; That in case any person who has 
been. dishonorably discharged from, the military. or naval. forces as a re- 
sult. of a court-martial trial, and it is thereafter established to the satis- 
faction of the President that at the time of the commission of the offense 
resulting in such court-martial trial and discharge such person was 
insane,. the President may direct and cause to be issued to: such person 
an honorable discharge, and the person receiving such honorable dis- 
charge shall be entitled to the compensation and insurance benefits of 
the war risk insurance act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on this: amendment 
and: all amendments thereto has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tf move to strike out the last word: 

The CHAIRMAN, That motion is not in order, the time for 
debate having been fixed and having expired. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I offer a substitute for the amendnrent 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late, a vote hav- 
ing been taken on the amendment yesterday, when the point of 
no quorum was made. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. : 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bianp of Indiana) there were—ayes 10, noes 15. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I demand tellers. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman withdraw his point of no 
quorum ? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana withdraws 
the point of order that no quorum is present and demands 
tellers. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What will be the effect of the point of no quorum now if I 
make it? , 

The CHAIRMAN. The only effect will be to compel a call of 
the House. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the vote by tellers be taken after the 
quorum is developed? 
The CHAIRMAN. 

by the committee. 

Mr. LONDON. Then I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest to the gentleman from New York 
that we take the vote by tellers first. 

Mr. LONDON. I withdraw the point of no quorum, Mr, 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the point of order, and tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were orderef; and the Chairman appointed Mr, Wins- 
Low and Mr. BLANp of Indiana. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
30, noes 14. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 16. Section 31 of the war risk insurance act is hereby amended 
by adding thereto a subsection to be known as subsection (a) and to 
read as follows: 

*“(a) Any person who between the 6th day of April, 1917, and the 
11th day of November, 1918, applied for enlistment or enrollment in the 
military or naval forces, and who was accepted provisionally and di- 
rected or ordered to a camp, post, station, or other place for final 
acceptance into such service; shall be considered to be in active service 
during the period while such person was complying with such order or 
direction, and during such compliance, and until his final acceptance or 
rejection for enlistment or enrollment into the military or naval forces, 
and shall be entitled to the compensation and insurance benefits of the 
war risk insurance act.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
page 13, beginning in line 13, to strike out the words “and 
shall be entitled to the compensation and insurance benefits.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 13, line 13, after the 
word “forces,” strike out ‘and shall be entitled to the compensation 
and insurance benefits.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make this motion merely 
pro forma, to call attention to the fact that it will hardly aid 
the ex-service men in any way to pass a law entitling them to 
rehabilitation, compensation, and insurance benefits unless after 
the law is passed it is carried out and they are given those 
benefits to which they are entitled under the law. 

Let me call your attention to a sample of the letters I am 
getting all the time. I am sure you are getting similar letters. 
I received this one this morning. It is from Claud E. Smith, 
who is now in Ward 27—A, Hospital 25, Camp Logan, Houston, 
Tex., and is dated June 7, 1921. He says that he has been in 
this hospital nearly six months, suffering from bronchitic pleu- 
risy incurred in the line of duty, that the number of his claim 
for compensation is C—533914, and he begs me to help him get 
a hearing on it. 

We are receiving letters of this character all the time. 
Here is a man who claims he has been in the hospital for six 
months and has made application for the compensation due him 
and can not hear from it. He can not get a reply until, he 
appeals to a Member of Congress to go down here personally 
and look after the matter: 

The ex-service men, as stated yesterday by my colleague 
Mr. Branp of Indiana so forcefully, prepared certain legis- 


I withdraw the point of no quorum 


A vote by tellers can be had if ordered 
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lation they thought was absolutely necessary in order for these 
men to get attention and presented such recommendations to 
this committee. They have not been able to get attention under 
the present law. It is evident that additional provision must 
be granted for them to get proper attention. The American 
Legion, therefore, has made certain suggestions, and has indi- 
eated to us that they had confidence in the committee to see 
that these suggestions would be carried out whereby needed 
relief would be granted to disabled men. And yet, as was 
called attention to yesterday by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BLAND], and was attempted to be called to our attention 
by our colleague, Mr, Fis, when he was stopped by a point of 
order, all their recommendations practically were disregarded, 
and section 6 as proposed was chopped up. Of course, if we 
do not expect to pay any attention to their recommendations, 
well and good, but I am one man who believes if they are not 
getting the attention to which they are entitled, and men in 
the service who have made careful investigation and con- 
sideration of this subject come before us with proper recom- 
mendations, it does occur to me in the line of argument of the 
gentleman from Indiana that we ought to pay some attention 
to their recommendations and incorporate same in this bill. If 
the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BiLanp], or the 
distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. FisH] or our 
colleague from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]—if any one of them 
will offer a motion to recommit embracing a proper amendment 
which will carry out the program of the American Legion, as 
proposed by the late Col. Galbraith, whose sudden death is a 
great loss to the American Legion and to the country—I am 
willing as one Member of Congress to vote to carry out that 
program and will support a proper motion to recommit. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The suggestion was that we 
should not limit the number of suboffices, not limit the juris- 
diction, that they should have final power in all matters. Is 
the gentleman in favor of such a provision in this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know what would be best. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is what I thought. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I do know that the disabled men have 
not been given proper attention. I do not believe that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SANpgerRs], who just said that, knows 
any more about it than Ido. I do know that Col. Galbraith, as 
national commander of the American Legion, in behalf of the 
disabled. soldiers, has been giving his time and attention to the 
subject, has been studying it from every angle, and giving his 
whole time to it when the time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has been devoted to many subjects. I do know that when the 
distinguished commander of the American Legion comes before 
us with proper suggestions, I am one who believes that we should 
pay more attention to them and try to carry out his proper 
recommendations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I desire to inquire what is the purpose of this 
extensive new amendment. As I take it from a reading of the 
amendment these men who were provisionally accepted, and 
subsequently rejected, were not entitled to the provisions of 
the war risk insurance act. What is the purpose to be accom- 
plished by this provision—to give them standing as if they 
really had war service? 

Mr. SWEET. This section is placed in the bill for the pur- 
pose of taking care of men who voluntarily enlisted in the Army 
or the Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
enlist. 

Mr. SWEET. Who attempted to enlist, and enlisted provi- 
sionally, as the section says. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No: who were accepted provisionally, as 
the section Says. 

Mr. SWEET. Accepted provisionally. Under section 31 of 
the act which passed Congress the 24th of December, 1919, we 
made provision for those who were drafted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Between certain dates. 

Mr. SWEET. The language of the law at the present time is 
as follows: 

Sec. 31. That if after induction by the local draft board, but be- 
fore being accepted and enrolled for active service, the person died 
or became disabled as a result of disease contracted or injury suffered 
in the line of duty and not due to his own willful misconduct involving 
moral turpitude, or as a result of the aggravation, in the line of duty 
and not because of his own willful misconduct involving moral turpi- 
tude, of an existing disease or injury, he or those entitled thereto 
shall receive the benefits of compensation payable under Article III: 
Provided, That any insurance application made by a person after in- 


duction by the local draft board but before being accepted and en- 
rolled for active service shall be deemed valid, 


The gentleman means who attempted i9 





Again, in another part of the act, section 12 of that law, we 
use the following language: 
and any person inducted into the service by a local draft board after 
the 6th day of April, 1917, and before the 11th day of November, 1918, 
who, while in such service, and before heing accepted and enrolled for 
active military or naval service, becomes or has become totally and 
permanently disabled, or dies or has died, without having applied for 
insurance, shall be deemed to have applied for and to have been 
granted insurance, payable to such person during his life in monthly 
installments of $25 each. 

That takes care of the men that were drafted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And who received permanent injury while 
im the service of the Government, 

Mr. SWEHT. While provisionally in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is the intention of this section to place the men 
who volunteered on the same basis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whether he received any permanent injury. 
in the service of the United States or not, but was rejected, and 
for that reason the Government intends to give him. the full 
benefit of the compensation act. 

Mr. SWEET, Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, if I am mistaken I wish to be cor- 
reeted. 

Mr. SWEET. A careful reading of the section will disclose 
that we have taken, care of the matter-——— 

Mr. SFAFFORD. Will the gentleman be kind enough. to 
point that out? I have read this quite carefully. The provision. 
under consideration provides that any person who. between. the 
Gth day of April, 1917, and the 11th day of November, 1918, ap- 
plied for enlistment or enrolment in the military or naval 
forees, and who was aceepted provisionally and directed or 
ordered to a camp, post, station, or other place for final accept- 
anee into the service, shall be considered to be in active service 
and entitled to the compensation and insurance benefits of the 
war risk insurance act. My point is this: Take the concrete 
case of some person being accepted provisionally who has an 
inherent physical defect; for instance, tubercular trouble. The 
examining surgeon at that post, we will say, rejected him for 
service, yet he will, by reason of some disease or disability con- 
tracted befere his enlistment, receive the full benefits of the 
compensation law under this provision as I construe it. If it 
is the purpose to do that, that is one thing; and if it is not, it is 
another thing, 3 

Mr. SWEET. 
tleman: 

(a) Any person who between the 6th day of April, 1917, and the Ith 
day of November, 1918, applied for enlistment or enrollment in the 
military or naval forces, and who was aceepted provisionally and 
directed or ordered to a camp, post, station, or other place for final 
acceptance into such service, shall be considered to be in active service 
during the period while such person was complying with such order or 
direetion, and during such compliance, and until his final acceptance or 
rejection for enlistment or enrollment, into the military or naval forces, 
and shall be entitled to the compensation and insurance benefits of the 
war risk insurance act. 

That whole paragraph turns upon the proposition— 
while such person was complying with such order or direction. 

If he is doing anything else, if he is not complying with erders, 
then in that event he is not entitled to the benefit. Whatever 
injury may come to him, whatever disability may come to him 
must come to him during the period when he is complying with 
the orders. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no ebjection. : 

Mr. McKENZIE. In case a recruiting officer should go into 
a town getting reeruits and should recruit mea among whem 
there might be a young man affected with tubereulosis. the re- 
cruit would sign the recruiting roll and he would. be afterwards 
ordered to a military post for examination which would. fol- 
low. The point I would have the gentleman make- very plain 
is this: Is this intended only, to cever injuries: resulting from 
carrying out the order issued by the reeruiting offieer to. get 
this man inducted into the service, or would it cover a case 
where a man was affected with tuberculosis, which fact was 
not. discovered by the recruiting officer, but. was. afterwards. dis- 
covered by the Army surgeon when he was to be mustered: into 
the service. permanently ? 

Mr. SWEET. This. covers only. the period. while the man, is: 
carrying out the order—for the disability that he received 
while carrying out the order. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Where is. the statement that it is only. for 
disability incurred while carrying out the order? 


Let me read the section carefully to the gen- 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Suppose a.man during this peried specified 
in the seetion sheuld lose beth legs as: the result of falling un- 
der 2 train while drunk, the injury being received cleariy out- 
side of the line of duty and not of service origin. My theory 
about, the seetion is what is contained in the last few lines, to 
the effect that such a man shall, without qualification, be en- 
titled to compensation and imsurance benefits of the war risk 
insurance act. I wondered if the gentleman from Iowa would 
approve: of the insertion after the word “and” of the words 
“if otherwise eligible’? That would require that the injury 
should be of service origin, and that the provisions of the law 
in, general should be complied with before the man should re- 
ceive compensation or insurance. 

Mr; HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr: HOCH. When it provides that the man shall be entitled 
to compensation and insurance benefits of the war risk insur- 
ance act, certainly that does not mean that he shall have these 
benefits: regardless of the conditions of the act, but he comes in 
under the terms. of the act as anyone else would, 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is another provision in the aet 
which holds that when.a man enters the service he is to be pre- 
sumed to be in good health, and, regardless of his rejection by 
reason of physical disability prior to his entrance into the serv- 
ice, he is entitled to the benefits of the compensation act under 
the language of the provision. 

Mr. HOCH. This simply applies to the war risk insurance 
act. I do not see how this applies in any sense other than 
under the general provisions of the war risk insurance act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. It brings him under the general pro- 
visions of the act, and one of those provisions is that when he 
is accepted into the service he shall be considered as being 
physically sound, even though rejected later. 

Mr. HOCH. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘There is another provision of the act that 
provides. that. ° 

Mr. HOCH. It says that he shall be entitled te. compensation 
and insurance benefits of the act. Whatever the limitations or 
the conditions of the act are, they apply to this man. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that the language should be “ under 
the act.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAPFORD. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This section was very thoroughly discussed 
by the committee, and I think I can. tell the gentleman exactly 
what he asks. The seetion provides that a man shall be con- 
sidered to be in actual service, and soe forth, and we followed 
that up. by this sort of a case. Some young gentlemen volun- 
teered to join the Navy. They were examined and enrolled for 
service, but they were not yet ready. to call them to the camps. 
They. were told to go back home. The train on which they were 
traveling was wreeked as they were going back home. under the 
orders of the enrelling officer. This would exactly cover a 
case like that, and this provides that those men were killed or 
injured in line of duty while acting under the order of the 
enrolling officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am in hearty sympathy with the idea 
of making provision for that kind of a ease, but I fear the 
phraseology here: is. so bread that it will cover other cases. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Just what? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Such a case as that suggested’ by the gen- 
tleman from Hiinois [Mr. MeKrwnzin} of a man enlisting who 
is suffering from tubercular trouble; who is rejeeted after 
examination by the medical officer of the post. He would be 
entitled to all of the benefits ef the war risk insurance act under 
the wording of this provision. : 

Mr. RAYBURN. During the time that this man is acting 
under the orders of the enrollment officer, if it be one day or 
two. days: or a week, he will be eonsidered in active service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from. Wiscon- 
Sin has. again expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the: gentleman’s: time may be extended for three minutes. 

The CHAERMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIB: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAPFORD. Yes 

Mr: McKENZIE, I will ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RaAyBurn] if it was not the purpese of the committee to require 
& mam enlisted provisionally to prove conclusively that the 
injury under which he would get this compensation. was the 
result of some order or of his. service while in such provisional 
capacity. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. I think so, 

Mr. McKENZIE. And that if he could not establish that fact 
he could not come under the provisions of this act? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think that is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is pretty broad, however, I think. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that if the 
word “of,” the last’ word in line 14, were changed to the word 


“under,” it would remove the doubt which the gentleman has | 


in his mind? 


Mr. STAFFORD. It would go a long ways to remove it, 


and I think either that or the amendment suggested by the | 


gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Rocurs] would cure the objection I 
have. 
Mr. WALSH. 


all the requirements of the act rather than just be entitled to | 


certain benefits of the act. 

Mr. RAYBURN. As far as I am concerned, that amendment 
would not be disagreeable to me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment and offer a preferential amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I object; it is not a pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ment. 

Mr, WALSH. 

Mr. FISH. 
still has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
ment. 

The CHATRMAN. 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 
14, the word “ of ” and insert the word “ under.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 14, after the word ‘‘ benefits,” strike out the word “ of” 
and insert im liew thereof the word “ under.” 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I make no objection to that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The gentleman can not do that. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. WENSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on | 


this section and amendments thereto be closed in three minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
section following this. 
section? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; it would. 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. It is wholly a new section. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is no part of this section. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is not part of this section, but it comes 
in as an entirely new section, and my parliamentary inquiry is— 
I have an amendment as a new section following this section— 
Would the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts cover 
such an amendment? I do not think it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the precedents hereto- 
fore are to the effect that a motion to close debate upon a sec- 
tion of the bill would also close debate wpon a new section as 
an amendment to that section. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It would not necessarily be an 
amendment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not understand the gentleman pro- 
poses to amend this section, but he has a new one and matter 
altogether different. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was about to say that while the 
precedents were as he stated, the Chair thinks the precedent is 
not logical, and the Chair would not hold in accordance with the 
precedent if the amendment were offered. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts that debate 
en this section and all amendments thereto close in three 
minutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in Tine 13, 
after the word “and,” by inserting the words “if otherwise 
eligible,” 


The motion would not cover the new 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Roesrs: Page £3, 
“and,” insert “if otherwise eligible.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Would it not be preferable to 
say “ otherwise entitled to the benefits of the act” ? The word 
| “eligible” hardly expresses what the gentleman has in his 
| Inind. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam not scrupulous about the language, but I 
think “if otherwise eligible’ conveys the idea that the man 
must be eligible under the law. I do not see what else it can 


fine 13, after the word 





That word implies that it must come within | 
I withdraw the pro forma | 


It was offered merely as a pro forma amend- | 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin | 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- | 


Without objection, the Clerk will again re- | 


I have ah amendment to offer as a new 


mean. My peint is simply to make sure that a man provi- 
| sionally accepted shall not have higher rights under the war 
| tisk insurance law than a man who fought all through the war 
A man who gets drunk 
| and is injured, not in line of duty, might under this language as 
| it stands in the bill be construed to have the benefits of eom- 
| pensation and insurance. I think there can not be any objee- 
tion to making it perfectly clear that the man must be other- 
| wise eligible in order to get these benefits. Therefore I haope 
| these words may be added. ; 
Mr. SWEET. I have no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at 
| the Clerk’s desk. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, after line 15, insert a new section, as follows: That that 
part of the second sentence of section 401 of the war risk imsurance 
} act as amended in section 12 of “An act to amend and modify the 
war risk insurance act,” approved December 24, 1999, which reads 
as follows: 

“Any person in the active service on or after the 6th day of April, 
| 21917, and before the 1Tth day of November, 1918, who, while in such 
service, and before the expiration of 120 days after October £5, 1917, 
or 120 days after entrance into or employment in the active service, 
becomes or has become totally and permanently disabled, or dies or 
has died, without having applied for insurance, shall be deemed to have 
applied for and to have been granted insurance, payable to such 
person during his life in menthly installments of $25 each,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
| “Any persen in the active service on or after the 6th day of April, 
| 1917, amd before the lith day of November, 1918, who, while in such 

service, becomes or has become totally and permanently disabled, or 
| dies or has died, without having applied for insurance, shall be 
deemed to have applied for and to have been granted insurance, pay- 
— to such person during bis life in monthly installments of $25 
|; each, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that the 
proposed amendment is not germane to this section, that it is 
not in order as an amendment to this part of the bill. This 
| part of the bill pertains to Title HI of the war risk imsurance 
act, and the amendment proposes to amend a section pertaining 
te Title EV, which is taken up in this bill several pages subse- 

quent to this. 

i She CHAIRMAN. Dees the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard? 

| Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I claim that my 
amendment, which refers to automatic insurance and extends 
the scope of automatic insurance, as does the section we have 
just read, when offered at this place is germane te the subject 
matter ef the section under consideration. Secondly, I claim 
that it is germane to all of Title II of the bill, because there are 
something like seven or eight amendments under this title that 
deal with war risk insurance, and the Chair is well acquainted 
with the rule that, for instance, a bill granting relief to two or 
more persons, an amendment to extend relief to others is in 
order, or in a bill for the admission of more than one State 
amendments admitting a State or States other than named in 
the bill are in order. In the third place, Mr. Chairman, I lay 
down the broad proposition here that as Title II contains numer- 
ous amendments to the war risk insurance act, that any amend- 
ment to any section of the war risk insurance act pertaining to 
relief to soldiers is in order under this Title Li of the bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I can net yield now. Let me cite to the 
Chair a few authorities along that line, if the Chair will 
indulge me for just a few minutes. [I eall the Chair's atten- 
tion te the rulings in Volume V, Hinds’ Precedents, sections 
5823 and 5824. Under section 5823 there was a bill before the 
House for the codification of postal laws. It was considered in 
the Committee of the Whole. There was under consideration a 
| section authorizing positions and salaries for a superintendent 

of the Railway Mail Service, a chief clerk, and certain division 
| superintendents and assistant division superintendents in the 
‘ same service. 


| and whe is injured in line of duty. 


Towa offers an 
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To this Mr. James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, offered an amendment 
striking out the section as read and inserting a comprehensive scheme 
of classification for the Railway Mail Service, dealing not only with the 
aes and his assistants but with all the personnel of the 
service. 

Mr. Eugene F. Loud, of California, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane to the section under consideration, 
although he admitted that it was germane to the bill. 

Here is the opinion of Maj. Lacey, of Iowa, who was in the 
chair at the time: 


This is one of the embarrassments in the consideration of a codifica- 
tion bill. It covers very much territory. It is germane to the bill 
and in some degree germane to the section also, as well as to other 
sections of the bill. 

As it is in this case, because the section which we just passed 
extends, the scope of automatic insurance and the new section 
that I offer extends the scope of automatic insurance. The sec- 
tion we have just passed extends the scope of automatic insur- 
ance so as to include those who were provisionally accepted, and 
if between the time of their provisional acceptance and the time 
when they were probably notified they could not be taken some- 
thing happened to them, they come within the scope of this sec- 
tion. The amendment I offer extends the scope of automatic 
insurance, so that all persons who either died or were perma- 
nently and totally disabled between February 12, 1918, and 
November 11, 1918, and who were not covered by contract insur- 
ance, get the benefits of automatic insurance. 

As well as to other sections of the bill— 

Now, there are seven or eight sections of this bill dealing with 
insurance, 

Reading again from Mr. Lacey’s ruling: 

The gentleman offering the amendment, the Chair thinks, would have 


the privilege of attaching it to any one of the particular sections to 
which it is in part germane, and would then have an opportunity— 


And so forth. 

Now, then, I call the Chair’s attention to 5824. I do not re- 
member that this ruling referred to in this precedent has ever 
been argued during the time I have been in Congress, the last 
six years. In section 5824 the subject matter was a bill before 
the House of Representatives amending certain sections of 
the bankruptcy act. It says: 

On June 17, 1902, the House was considering the bill (H. R. 13679) 
to amend an act entitled ‘‘ An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
, When Mr. David A. De Armond, of Missouri, offered the following 
amendment: 

The amendment offered was to repeal every section of the 
bankruptey act. That was the substance of it. I shall not 
read the amendment. 


Mr. George W. Ray, of New York, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane, . 

After debate the Speaker pro tempore ruled: 

The bill before the House is a bill “to amend an act entitled ‘ An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,’ approved July 1, 1898.” 

The bill before the House now is an act to amend the war risk 
insurance law. 


To that bill the gentleman from Missouri offers an amendment, 
* * * ‘To this proposed amendment the point is made that it is 
not germane. 


I shall not read the entire opinion. The Speaker pro tempore 
goes on to say, in the paragraph succeeding, that the proposition 
is a new one. 

It is apparent from even a casual examination of the bill that it 
is a general amendatory bill. 

As this is. 

Section 1 relates to clause 15 of section 1. 

And it goes on and refers to different sections of the bill 
hefore the House. 

In this bill which is now before the House there 
amendments to the war risk insurance act. 
paragraphs: 

Substantially the same principle was recognized by Speaker Hender- 
son in a case where amendments were offered of a general character 
to the Senate joint resolution providing for the administration of civil 
affairs in Porto Rico pending the appointment and qualification of the 
civil officers provided for in the act approved April 24, 1900. 

Then he calls attention to the rule that provides that where 
there is a bill to amend a specific portion of an act, amendments 
to other portions of the act are not in order; that where the bill 
before the House is for the relief of one individual, an amend- 
ment can not be offered including other individuals, or in bills 
to admit one State into the Union there can not be offered 
amendments to admit others. But if the bill before the House is 
for granting relief to two or more individuals it can be amended 
by adding others; and the same way about a bill admitting two 
or more States into the Union, an amendment admitting another 
State or other States is in order. 

It needs no argument to show that it would be competent to amend 


the pending bill, disposing of it section by section. For example, section 
1 may be amended by striking out the words “ amended so as to read as 


are 15 
I jump a few 
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follows,” and by substituting the word “ repealed,’ so that the section 
would read: “ That clause 15 of section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ 
approved July 1, 1898, be, and the same is hereby repealed.” 

The same method may be followed in the case of each and all of the 
sections of the bill in their order. And this process, in the opinion of 
the Chair, may be made to reach to other paragraphs of the pepkrentcy 
law than those specifically referred to in the pending amendatory Dill, 
Desenes all the sections of the bankruptcy law are germane to each 
other, 


I want the Chair to get that sentence, and I repeat it: 


And this process, in the opinion of the Chair, may be made to reach 
to other paragraphs of the bankruptcy law than those specifically re- 
ferred to in the pending amendatory bill, because all the sections of the 
bankruptcy law are germane to each other. 

For example, it would be in order to amend the bill by adding addi- 
tional sections amendatory of sections of the bankruptcy law not re- 
ferred to in the Dill. 

If this be so, then it would be equally in order to amend the bill by 
adding additional sections repealing sections of the bankruptcy law 
not referred to in this bill. If this process of reasoning be correct, 
then it is clear that by resort to the methods suggested the entire 
bankruptcy law may be repealed by indirection. As it is, one of the 
purposes of parliamentary rules is to provide for the most direct 
method of disposing of legislation, and as by the process described the 
effect intended by this amendment can be reached, the Chair is of the 
opinion that the amendment must be germane, and therefore overrules 
the point of order. 

This is the end of the ruling. I claim these rulings are clearly 
in point and sustain my contention. Mr. Chairman, that is all 
I care to say on the point of order, and now I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will wait until the gentleman 
yields the floor. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I want to speak but about two 
minutes on the point of order. It seems to me that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] is clearly right in his point 
of order, which was that this amendment is not germane as a 
new section at this place in the bill. The rule is laid down in 
Hinds’ 5822. It is a very familiar rule, that an amendment in- 
serting an additional section should be germane to the portion 
of the bill to which it is offered. 

The Bureau of War Risk law is divided into a number of 
titles. The first title is numbered up to 100. The second title 
begins with 200 and runs to 300. The third title begins with 
300 and runs to 400. Title IV begins with 400 and deals with 
insurance and insurance alone. You can always tell where it is 
located, because the number will be four hundred and some- 
thing. The gentleman’s amendment amends section 401. I do 
not care to discuss the question whether his amendment would 
be germane when we reach that portion of the bill where the 
bill amends sections under Title IV. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is true that the war risk insurance act 
is divided into several items. The first of these items, however, 
relates to general definitions applicable to the entire bill. They 
are not confined to either allotments, compensation, or insur- 
ance; as, for instance, paragraph 31, to which the section of the 
bill under consideration is proposed to be added as a subsection, 
contains a proviso in this language: 

Provided, That any insurance application made by a person after 
induction by the local draft board, but before being accepted and en- 
rolled for active service, shall be deemed valid. 

That proviso in the very section which this section proposed 
by the committee seeks to amend deals directly with insurance. 
Does the gentleman contend that this provision is not germane 
to the provision in the act? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; and I do for this reason, 
and I hope the Chair will notice the provisions of the amend- 
ment specifically in connection with this point: If the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman were in general language, deal- 
ing with that subject, it might be in order. But the gentleman’s 
amendment is a specific amendment to the second sentence of 
section 401 of the original act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if that should be adopted, then an 
amendment to section 401 would constitute part of section 31, 
which is incorporated in the second paragraph? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. The reason for the rule, if 
the Chair please, grows out of the rule of orderly procedure in 
legislation. This amendment is a specific amendment to the 
second sentence in section 401, and if the gentleman will wait 
until we deal with that—and we do in this bill, commencing 
with section 22, where we commence dealing with the fourth 
title of the bill—if the gentleman will wait until we reach 
that section and offer his amendment there, certainly there will 
be no technical objection to its being offered at that place. 
Otherwise the Chair will note what would happen to ‘the bill. 
We would have this amendment to section 401 put back in the 
first title. Then we would have section 401 put in the other 
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title. The sole purpose of the rule, if the Chair please, is to 
have orderly arrangement of legislation. 

Mr. RAMSHYDR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now ? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman’s argument is that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is not germane at this place. Does he ad- 
mit that it would be germane after we get over to the sections 
following 400? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not admit that it would be 
germane: We have not reached that point, and I do not know 
what might be presented by some other gentleman on the sub- 
ject that would change my mind. I am inclined personally to 
think that when we reach the fourth title of this bill, because 
we bring in many sections by amendment, and these amend- 
ments are to sections which deal with the substance of the sub- 
ject matter of the bill, the gentleman’s amendment would be 
germane to the other sections. If we deal with only one sec- 
tion of the title, I do not think it would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The war risk insurance act, as the Ohair 
has already stated, is divided into four titles. The first of those 
titles deals with provisions that are more or less general to the 
entire act, definitions and general provisions of that sert. The 
second title relates to allotments. The third title relates to 
compensation, and the fourth relates to insurance. The general 
rule applicable to amendments provides that an amendment 
must be germane not only to the bill but to the seetion. If it is 
offered to a section, or, if offered as a new section, it must be 
germane in the place where it is offered. 

The provision under consideration amends but one section 
of the first title of the war risk insurance act. It amends no 
other section of that title. The Chair feels that the purpose 
of the rule requiring that an amendment shall be germane at 
the place in which it is offered is to preserve the proper order 
of the legislation, and that to permit the introduction of an 
amendment to a portion of the bill under Title ITV as an amend- 
ment to a section in Title I, for instance, of this bill, weuld 
be to destroy the orderly sequence of the legislation. The Chair 
is not now holding that the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is not germane to the bill, but under the 
rules of the House the Chair does not think the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Iowa is germane to the section 
to which it is offered as an amendment, or aS a new section in 
the place in which it is offered, and therefore sustains the peint 
of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. Section 210 of the war risk insurance act as amended is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 210. Upon receipt of any application for family allowance, 
the director shall make all proper investigations and shall make an 
award, on the basis of which award the amount of the allotments to 
be made by the man shall be certified to the War Department or Navy 
Department, as may be proper. Whenever the director shall have 
reason to believe that an allowance has been improperly made or that 
the conditions have changed, he shall investigate or reinvestigate and 
may modify the award. The amount of each monthly allotment and 
allowance shall be determined according to the family conditions exist- 
ing on the first day of the month: Provided, That whenever an award 
of allotment or allowance, or both, covering any period has been paid 
to, or on behalf of, a person designated by the enlisted man as bene- 
ficiary of his allotment, no recovery of the allotments paid in such cases 
shall hereafter be made for any reason whatsoever; and no recovery of 
the allowances paid in such cases shall hereafter be made for any reason 
whatsoever except where it is shown that the person receiving the allow- 
ance does not bear the relationship to the enlisted man which is re- 
quired by the war risk insurance act, and except, also, in cases of mani- 
fest fraud.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLack: Page 14, after the word “ fraud” 
on line 14, strike out the period, insert a colon and add the follow- 
ing: “ Provided further, That whenever an application for family allow- 
ance has been, or shall hereafter be, presented to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance by or on behalf of ~ person within class A, and it 
shall after due investigation be determined that the necessary relation- 
ship existed between such person and an enlisted man in the active 
military or naval service at the time when the application was made, 
and that compulsory allotment has not been waived or exemption 
therefrom granted, a family allowance shall be awarded and paid for 
the full period defined in section 204 hereof or for such part of said 
eriod as it shall be shown that the relationship existed, notwithstand- 
ng the fact that no deductions from the pay of the enlisted man for 
compulsory allotment in favor of such person have been made, and not- 
withstanding the further fact that the enlisted man has been discharged 
from the military or naval forces of the United States. Any awards 
heretofore made which are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
eee may upon application be reopened and made to conform here- 
with.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, 
make a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think the amendment is subject to a 
point of order, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This is my point of order: 
This particular section is an amendment. It is governed by the 
rules which govern other amendments, and an amendment to 
an amendment must be germane to the amendment. I desire 
to point out that this particular amendment is not the sub- 
stitution of a new section for an old one. It does not say that 
the old section is repealed and another one put in its place. It 
says that section 210 as amended is amended to read as fol- 
lows. And when you look at the old law you will see that it 
is only amended by the addition of the proviso that there shall 
be no recovery of moneys already paid under an award. That 
is the only amendment in it, and it might just as well be ex- 
pressed in the following words: 

Be it enacted that section 210 of the war risk insurance act as 
amended is hereby amended by addimg a proviso so as to read as 
follows. 

And the proviso is the only thing that is put in. Now, when 
we amend that amendment we must stick to the amendment 
that is made. We can not put another amendment on top of it. 
It must come afterward if at all, and it seems to me that the 
gentleman’s amendment which has been read relates entirely 
to the investigations and the awards, and to the first part or 
old section and not to the last part. The amendment before the 
House is the amendment to that particular section by adding 
a@ proviso to it which presents the return of certain moneys, and 
that has to be carried as a separate thing from provisions as 
to the awards, which have nothing to do with this proviso. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, of course the Chair is familiar 
with clause 7 of Rule XVI, which limits the right to amend 
a section in the pending bill by offering an amendment which 
is germane to the subject matter. Now, what is the subject 
matter of section 210 in the bill? It relates to the payment of 
family allotments and allowances, and first authorizes the 
director to make investigation in cases where the seldier has 
made an allotment and after such investigation to make an 
award of a Government allowance. That is the first thing it 
does. 

The second thing it does is to authorize the director to in- 
vestigate and reinvestigate allowances which have been made, 
and upon the faets ascertained by such investigation or rein- 
vestigation to change, modify, or altogether annul the award 
that has been made. The proviso which is added to section 210 
limits the right of the director to collect back for the benefit 
of the Government allotments which have been paid to certain 
designated beneficiaries. It says that where such allotments 
have been paid to the beneficiary designated by the soldier the 
allotments shall not be collected back, and also that the allow- 
ances shall only be colleeted back im cases where the relationship 
was misstated or fraud was practiced upon the Government. 
The purpose of my amendment is to cover an additional class 
of cases. There are some cases where through neglect of the 
husband or on account of the neglect of the Government or on 
account of the neglect of both no checkage was ever made 
against the pay of the soldier, and therefore no allowance was 
paid to the wife or the children, although it was the compulsory 
duty of the Government to do so. There were a number of 
these cases, perhaps not very numerous, where the soldier re- 
mained in the service several months, in some cases as long as 
@ year, and was discharged without any allotment having been 
checked against his pay, and as a result of that neglect the 
wife and children received no allowance whatever. 

The director of the bureau was unable to pay any allowance 
after the soldier was dismissed from the service, although he 
recognized the full extent of the equity of the wife and children 
to receive it for the length of term the soldier was in the Army. 
The purpose of this amendment is to authorize the director to 
reopen these cases and to pay, the Government allowance, not- 
withstanding there was no checkage against the soldier’s pay. 
Of course, in cases where there had been a waiver of the allot- 
ment, or where there had been an exemption granted, the 
director would not have to pay such allowance. I submit that 
inasmuch as the general subject of section 210 relating to allot- 
ments and allowances is the question under consideration the 
amendment would not be subject to a point of order because it 
relates to the same subject matter and in a proper way under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. PARKBR of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that many Members did not hear my point of order on account 
of the confusion. The point I make is that this section of this 
bill is itself an amendment. All that it does is to add a pro- 
viso to the original section. It is an amendment which says 
that the original section shall be amended by adding such a 
proviso, and, therefore, any amendment before the adoption of 
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this amendment must be germane to that amendment—that is, 
to the proviso. An amendment can not be offered to the section 
itself. It is not amended except by adding a proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is quite willing to confess that 
he has had a good deal of difficulty in arriving at a general 
conclusion with respect to the extent to which the proposed bill 
opens up the war risk insurance act for amendment offered 
from the floor. The section under consideration amends section 
210 of the war risk act, which section deals with the adminis- 
tration of family allowances.. The Chair thinks it would be 
rather an arbitrary ruling to hold that where the committee 
has reported an amendment to a section in a law no amendment 
can be considered to that section except an amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. The Chair is of the 
opinion that where the committee proposes an amendment to a 
section of the law in the nature of a substitute an amendment 
which is germane to that section of the law and the amendment 
of the committee is in order. The Chair thinks that the amend- 

‘ ment offered by the gentleman from Texas is germane to the 
section of the law under consideration and the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee, and the Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I really do not think that when 
Members stop to consider the provisions of the amendment 
which I have offered there will be any objection to it, because 
the identical provision has passed the House twice. It was 
enacted in the original Sweet bill, passed in 1919, but was 
omitted when the bill was reported by the Senate, and in the 
conference between the two Houses it was not agreed to, and 
so did not become a law. The same provision was reenacted 
in what is known as the Wason bill at the last session of Con- 
gress, but, as we all recall, the Wason bill did not become a 
law. 

Now, what is the situation covered by my amendment? There 
were two classes of allotment—one was class A, which was 
compulsory, and the other was class B, which was voluntary. 
In class A allotments the Government was also compelled to 
make Government allowance, unless there was a waiver or an 
exemption was granted. The class A allotments were those 
paid to soldiers’ wives and children. Class B allotments were 
those paid to parents or other dependents and were voluntary. 

Now, there were some cases which resulted in this way: The 
soldier neglected, either willfully or inadvertently, to make any 
statement as to his married status, and there were other cases 
where he did make it, but the Government through oversight or 
neglect failed to make any checkage against his pay. The Gov- 
ernment allotment and allowances were never paid to the wife 
and children. One such case in my own district was brought to 
my attention. The soldier was drafted into the service in July, 
1918. At that time he was an unmarried man, and so stated on 
his enlistment blank. In August, 1918, a month later, he was 
married, and soon after was sent to France. Before going to 
France he did make an application for an allotment or allowance 
for his wife, so he claims. His wife waited two or three months, 
and not receiving any pay from the Government, in December, 
1918, she called the matter to my attention by letter. I procured 
the proper blanks to enable the wife to make application for 
allotment and allowance and sent them to her. She executed the 
blanks, furnished the marriage certificate, and I filed them with 
the Director of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. The director 
immediately started a line of correspondence with the military 
authorities in France in an attempt to get a checkage against the 
man’s pay. The correspondence went on from time to time, but 
somehow the soldier was never located until finally, in May, 1919, 
he was discharged from the service without any checkage ever 
having been made against his pay. 

Therefore, for the whole 10 months his wife received no Gov- 
ernment allowance, although she was just as equitably entitled 
to it as any case I can think of. Her circumstances were poor, 
and tlre failure to receive this allotment and allowance worked 
a real hardship. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Did the soldier himself order any part of his 
pay sent to his wife as an allotment? 

Mr. BLACK. That was the claim he made to his wife. 

Mr. BEGG. Do his pay vouchers show that it was so made? 

Mr. BLACK. There was no deduction made. If he did in 
fact make an allotment, it was lost somewhere in the shuffle. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
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No deduction was ever made. He was discharged without its 
having been made, and as a result his wife never did collect a 
cent allowance, although she made application for it five months 
prior to the soldier’s discharge from the service. I shall refer 
to another class of cases which present just as meritorious a 
claim. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY] 
had a case in his district where the husband had a quarrel with 
his wife before he went into the service. He left a wife and 
four children at home. He failed to disclose the relationship. 
He was sent across the sea. The wife filed her application for 
the allotment and allowance for herself and children, as she 
had a right to do, as it was her duty to do. The matter was 
pending, just like the case I mentioned, for several months. The 
director endeavored to get in touch with the military authorities, 
and finally the soldier was discharged without any checkage 
having been made against his pay, and the wife and four chil- 
dren received no allowance whatever from the Government. 
Can any gentleman point out to me any reason whatever why 
in either one of these cases the wife should not be paid this 
Government allowance? When the amendment was originally 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrEADWAY] 
it covered the payment of the soldier’s allotment, as well as the 
allowance. At that time I offered an amendment to strike out 
the allotment part of it, because I did not believe the Govern- 
ment ought to have to pay the allotment which the soldier had 
already collected. My amendment was adopted at the time it 
was proposed. The Secretary of the Treasury made a favorable 
recommendation on this when it was before the House in the 
original Sweet bill. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. 
yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In a moment. With your permission, I shall 
read the letter from Mr. GLAss, which was addressed to Mr. 
TREADWAY : 


As to general amendment to the war risk insurance act to cover 
Beaudry and similar cases. 

Responding to your request, by telephone, that I inform by respect- 
ing my views as to the advisability of an amendment to the war risk 
insurance act which would give relief in all cases similar to that above 
noted, allow me to say: : 

1. That in my judgment such an amendment would afford relief to 
many worthy persons whose claims to allotment and allowance lack 
merit in law only and not in fact, and hence is desirable as a matter 
of justice. 

2. That while H. R. 8074 is appropriate in a measure to accomplish 
the result above indicated as being desirable, yet it is not entirely so, 
nor in some respects is it aptly worded; and that if you so desire I 
shall take pleasure in having drawn and in submitting to you an amend- 
ment, such as in my judgment would more adequately and appropriately 
meet the situation. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


The amendment which the Secretary did draw was the Tread- 
way amendment, which I have just referred to. We amended 
that amendment when it was before the House the other time 
by striking out the obligation on the part of the Government 
to pay the allotment and left only the allowance to be paid. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. BLACK. Ina moment. I can see where there could be 
a valid objection to paying the wife and children the $15 a 
month that was not checked against the soldier’s pay and so 
I offered an amendment to strike that out. What I claiin we 
ought to pay is the Government monthly allowance to which the 
wife and children were justly entitled. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOWLING. I wanted to ask the gentleman if his pro- 
posed amendment furnishes any safeguard to the Government 
against fraudulent claims that might be made to reach the end 
that he has in view—the payment of this compensation? 

Mr. BLACK. It specifically provides that where the soldier 
has been granted an exemption from the payment of this allot- 
ment that no allowance shall be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. BLACK. I want to finish answering the inquiry. The 
amendment also provides that where a waiver has been exe- 
cuted no allowance can be paid. It covers only those cases 
where either through the soldier’s willful neglect or inadvert- 
ence he failed to disclose the relationship, or in cases where he 
did disclose it and the Government through neglect never paid 
the allowance. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. 
yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Could the gentleman inferm us what 
probable number of cases his amendment would cover,‘and give 
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us an estimate as to the cost to the Government if it should 
become a law? 

Mr. BLACK. I can only read the letter from the Treasury 
Department to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAp- 
wAy], and that does not give the exact number. I should not 
think it would be very considerable, although there are quite a 
few cases of that sort. I read‘the letter of Mr. Hallett, acting 
director at that time. 

My Dear Mr. Treapway: I am forwarding to you herewith a draft 
of a proposed amendment to H. R. 8778 to take the place of a_type- 
written amendment which, I understand, was drafted by Mr, Sweet 
and submitted to the Treasury Department this morning. The draft 
submitted is intended to accomplish the same purpose but is believed 
to meet the situation more adequately and definitely. It is_ very 
broad in its terms and imposes a liability upon the United States 
which is ntuch broader than that imposed by the war risk insurance 
act as it has been interpreted in the past by the bureau. It is not 
broader than it should be in order to do justice in such cases as the 
Beaudry case and others of a similar nature. 

Very truly, yours, R. H. HALLETT. 

I was under the impression that Mr. Hallett stated somethirfg 
about the number of cases in that letter, but I find that he does 
not. In my discussion with the War Risk Insurance Bureau I 
found there are quite a number of such cases. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
realize that there are many cases, specific and special cases, 
growing out of the war that are probably needing attention, but 
from a hasty reading of this amendment and after listening to 
it as carefully as I could, it seems to me that we are taking a 
long chance to help one or two specific cases in opening an 
avenue that can be abused. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state how 
it can be abused? 

Mr. BEGG. I shall try to before I get through. I certainly 
am not one who would deprive the wife and children of any 
soldier of whatever allowance they were entitled to during the 
service of the soldier. On the other hand, if the soldier him- 
self, if the husband, was negligent to the point that he did not 
see to it that a part of his salary was taken out, it shows on 
the face of it, at least, that he was willing to get more for his 
monthly pay than that to which he was justly entitled. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I only have five minutes, and I would rather not 
yield at this time. I will probably yield to the gentleman in 
just a minute. Now, if this soldier or this class of men who 
are affected by this amendment had called the officers’ attention 
to the fact that there was no deduction out of their pay for 
this month or any other month, and that they had made an al- 
lotment to their families, then I would say that that soldier 
would have a just right to come in and make a claim at this time 
against the Government for an allotment to his family. I will 
say to the committee we found a number of them last year 
in the committee investigating the War Risk Bureau. We 
found a great number of cases where they were claiming an 
allotment should have been 1twade to a family, yet they were 
perfectly willing to continue drawing their full month’s pay in 
face of the fact they knew they had made a partial allotment 
to the members of their immediate family. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I want to be fair with every soldier, but I do 
not want to give them an opportunity to take advantage of an 
amendment that will open up the doors. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PARRISH. I see some merit in the suggestion of the 
gentleman, but I do not agree with his conclusion. What would 
it be in the case the husband did not want to make an allotment 
and did not protect his wife and children? 

Mr. BEGG. Well, in reply to that, I will say we have had 
a number make their application through the regular channels, 
and if it were shown they were entitled to the allotment they 
would get the pay. 

Mr. PARRISH. But without this amendment they could not 
get it. 

Mr. BEGG. But I want to call attention on this proposition: 
You are legislating a piece of general legislation that calls for a 
specific instance; there may be one, two, or three, or a half 
dozen, but you are writing a provision in here which may open 
up the avenue to thousands of men who never had any inten- 
tion of making an allotment—you are writing a piece of gen- 
eral legislation in here without thorough committee considera- 
tion, and you are asking this committee to pass upon this great 
lorg amendment, and I know no man can analyze and realize 
whht is in it by reading and discussing it a minute or two. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to ask the gentleman what his views 
are in this case: The case where a soldier did not execute his 
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allotment but the wife executed an application for it, which she 
had the right to do under the war risk insurance act, and 
through neglect of the Government in Washington it was never 
checked against the man’s pay, and therefore she never did 
receive any allowance? 

Mr. BEGG. I want to ask the gentleman, has he been able 
in this specific case to establish beyond question of doubt that 
the wife did do that? 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, yes; I filed her application here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BEGG. Why was there no checkage? 

Mr. BLACK. Beeause the soldier was overseas and drew his 
pay, and they had correspondence going all over France, unable 
to find him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask for one minute to reply to this. So far 
as I am concerned, and I will say again time does not allow a 
study of the proposition, there are other laws which provide a 
medium through which they could get the allotment. 

Mr. BLACK. But they do not get it. 

Mr, BEGG. In this specific case the gentleman has in mind, 
complying with the law he couid make application and it does 
not need legislation to get the allotment, because she was justly 
entitled to it. 

Mr. BLACK. No; there is a decision of the comptroller to 
the effect that where the soldier has been discharged from the 
service then he can not pay a cent of Government allowance. 

Mr. BEGG. In other words, can not pay what is due? 

Mr. BLACK. Not a cent of it. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I shall make a brief explanation 
relative to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Texas. The amendment that the gentleman proposes, as stated 
by him, was in what is known as the Sweet bill, which passed 
the House on the 13th of September, 1919. It was stricken out 
in the Senate. This same amendment was placed in what was 
known as the Wason bill, and passed both the House and the 
Senate; and, as we all know, the President failed to sign the 
bill. This amendment is proposed for the purpose of taking 
care,of a case where a young man went into the service, and 
at the time he entered the service he stated he was a single 
man when, in fact, he was married. During the time that he 
was in the service he drew his full pay. He made no allotment. 
Afterwards the wife made application for allotment and allow- 
ance. In many instances it took considerable time to pass 
upon her application. In many instances the young man was 
out of the service before it was determined. This amendment 
proposes to allow these cases to be opened up, and that the Gov- 
ernment pay the amount of the allowancé that the wife would 
be entitled to from the date of her application until the young 
man went out of the service. It has no reference whatever to 
the question of allotment. It is simply a payment of the allow- 
ance to which she would have been entitled if the truth had 
been stated from the inception of the young man’s going into 
the service. Now, the Allotment and Allowance Division of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau will soon come to an end. 
Under a resolution passed by the Congress at the last session 
the Allotment and Allowance Division will technically come to 
an end on the 3d day of July, but according to a construction 
placed upon the war risk insurance act it has been decided that 
it will end on the 31st day of July. Now, the question naturally 
arises, If we allow this amendment to be adopted, will it delay 
the settlement of all matters in connection with allowances and 
allotments? 

I must say to the House that the equities of this amendment 
appeal to me and I believe te many Members of the House, 
that the wife should really be entitled to the allowance she 
would have received if the young man had made proper rep- 
resentations to the Government when he entered the service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SwrEet] has expired. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. This proviso relates to the recovery 
of allotments and allowances? 

Mr. SWEET. It relates to the recovery of allowances. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I want to ask if either this proviso 
or the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
would have any application to such cases as these? For in- 
stance, there were men in the service who made allotments; 
they were killed overseas or otherwise separated from the 
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service, but because of some defect in the records here in the 
War Department the Bureau of War Risk Insurance was not 
notified of the separation of the men from the service and went 
on paying to a mother or to a wife the original allotment and 
allowances based on it. Later, when it learned the fact that 
a man had been separated from the service, it has sought to 
recover from the beneficiary the amounts paid subsequent to 
the date of the separation of the man from the service. Now, 
in most of those cases—take the case of the mother, for instance, 
and she has accepted that money in good faith, she has spent 
it, and she is unable to meet the demands of the Government 
for reimbursement. Now, does this proviso or this amendment 
affect those cases in any way? 

Mr. SWEET. The amendment does not affect those cases in 
any way, but a provision in the bill takes care of them. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Now, the only thing that bothers me 
about it is this: It refers to allotments. I take it that an allot- 
ment is a portion of a man’s legal pay diverted from him to 
another person. Now, when that man was separated from the 
service there was no pay due him, and there could not be tech- 
nically an allotment from pay that was not due him. I want 
to know if you have technically met the situation? Is this de- 
signed to do that? 

Mr. SWEET. This section is a general clean-up section, so 
that the Division of Allotments and Allowances can be wound 
up and ended. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Of course, technically, when there was 
no pay due a man there could not be said to be any allotments 
from that pay, and yet they went on paying to the mother and 
the widow, as I have mentioned, unauthorized amounts of 
money. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Does this prevent a recovery in those 
cases, or may the department go on and recover? 

Mr. SWEET. As I view it, it prevents a recovery. 

Mr. McCOLINTIC. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there is at the present time in the gallery of this House 
a young American soldier who was commissioned as captain 
prior to the time that he retired to civil life. This young man 
is Oklahoma’s only flying ace. He had the distinction of bring- 
ing down seven German airplanes during the war. I think 
while we are considering a bill that has for its purpose the 
bringing about of certain relief to the soldiers it is proper to 
call the attention of this House to one of the most trying 
experiences that ever confronted any person in the Air Service. 

This young soldier one morning was called out to act as a 
patrol for the photographers and map makers. After the work 
had been completed he found he had a sufficient amount of gas 
to keep him in the air for an hour, and so he decided to do a 
little reconnoitering on his own hook. He began to climb, and 
after he had reached a high altitude over the German lines 
suddenly he saw an allied plane being closely pursued by 13 Ger- 
man airplanes in flying formation. He darted down out of the 
clouds and attacked the leader, and in a few minutes that leader 
and his machine were sent hurling to the ground; then the 
12 remaining German planes turned their fire on him. Single- 
handed he fought those 12 German airplanes until his ma- 
chine was completely riddled with bullets; until his ammuni- 
tion was exhausted; and then realizing that unless some ex- 
traordinary move was made he would be brought face to face 
with sudden death he turned his airplane into a tail spin and 
fell 24 miles, creating the impression that he had been shot 
down; but just before he reached the top of the trees he glided 
into safety back of the American line, thereby saving the allied 
fiver and himself. [Applause.] 

This young flyer has been given four croix de guerre medals; 
he has the distinguished service cross medal; he has the French 
shoulder-brace cord, known as the fouragere decoration; and 
the Lafayette medal. He comes from the farm. He is one of 
the few men who have reached maturity who can truthfully say 
he was born in the State of Oklahoma. 

I say I think it is very fitting. that his most remarkable 
record should be brought to the attention of the House. And 
so I wish to call attention to the fact that there, sitting in the 
front seat of the gallery, is Capt. Will Ponder, of Mangum, 
Okla., who nobly did his duty for his country. [Loud applause, 
the Members rising.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLACK. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 63. 

Mr. BLACK. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
tellers, 





Texas demands 
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Tellers were ordered ; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Brack 
and Mr. SANpDERs of Indiana to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
55, noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. Section 300 of the war risk insurance act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: - 

“Sc. 300. For death or disability resulting from personal injury 
suffered or disease contracted in the line of duty on or after April 6, 
1917, or for an aggravation of a disability existing prior to examination, 
acceptance, and enrollment for service, when such aggravation was 
suffered and contracted in the line of duty on or after April 6, 1917, 
by any commissioned officer or enlisted man, or by any member of the 
— Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when 
employed in the active service under the War Department or Navy De- 
partment, the United States shall pay to such commissioned officer or 
enlisted man, member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the 
Navy Nurse Corps (female) or, in the discretion of the director, sep- 
arately to his or her dependents, compensation as hereinafter provided ; 
but no compensation shall be paid if the injury, disease, or aggravation 
has been cause by his own willful misconduct: Provided, That every 
such officer, enlisted_ man, or other member employed in the active serv- 
ice under the War Department or Navy Department on or before Ne- 
vember 11, 1918, heretofore discharged or resigned, and every such 
officer, enlisted man, or other member employed in the active service 
under the War Department or Navy Department on or before November 
11, 1918, and hereafter discharged or resigned under conditions en- 
titling him to compensation, shall be held and taken to have been in 
sound condition when examined, accepted, and enrolled for service.” 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Macrp: On page 15, after line 18, insert 
as a separate section the following : 

“Sec. —. Paragraph 5 of section 302 of the war risk insurance act 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“«5, If the disabled person is so helpless as to be in constant need 
of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall be paid, but not ex- 
ceeding $50 per month, as the director may deem reasonable.’ ” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. When will it be in order to offer an amendment to 
the pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to offer an amendment to the language in the bill? 

Mr. FISH. To the language in the bill covering the same 
proposition as is covered by the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands the situation, it 
is this: The amendment of the gentleman from New York is 
offered as a new section at the end of the section just read. If 
that section is put and carried, no further debate or amend- 
ment would be in order upon the section just read. The Chair 
will therefore recognize any gentleman who desires te make a 
perfecting amendment to the section which has just been read. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I did not so understand the 
gentleman from New York. I understood the gentleman from 
New York was offering an amendment to the original provision, 
which is not contained in this present bill. 

Mr. FISH. The amendment which I seek to offer comes under 
section 302, paragraph 8, of the war risk insurance act. 

Mr. TOWNER. So that the Chair will perceive that that 
would not be in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that an amendment to 
the amendment just read would be in order. 

Mr. TOWNER. The Chair is correct in that, but this is an 
amendment to section 302, and that is the section sought to be 
amended by the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MERRITT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment to section 300. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will offer it as a preferen- 
tial amendment? 

Mr. MERRITT. Would I not have preference? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that would have prefer- 
ence over the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. MERRITT. My amendment is this: On page 14, line 24, 
after the word “(female)” insert the words “student nurses 
(female) and reconstruction aids.” Also, on line 25, after the 
word “(female),” insert the same words, and after the word 
*(female),” on lines 3 and 4, on page 15, insert the same words. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Merritr: Page 14, line 24, after the word 
“(female),’”’ insert “and student nurses (female) and reconstruction 
aids.” In line 25, after the word “(female),” insert “‘and student 
nurses (female) and reconstruction aids.” Page 15, line 3, after the 
word ‘‘(female),” insert ‘‘and student nurses (female) and reconstruc- 
tion aids.” On page 15, line 14, after the word “(female),’” insert “and 
student nurses (female) and reconstruction aids.” 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is to take 
care of a considerable number—I do not know how many—of 
deserving cases where women, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, when the Army nurses were not sufficient to take care of 
the men, volunteered and went into the hospitals, some of. them 
overseas and some of them here, at very small compensation, 
under the orders of the War Department, in every way subject 
to the orders of the Army as much as the regular nurses. Some 
of them suffered from wounds. It seems to me that merely 
because they are called “student nurses” instead of “Army 
nurses” is no reason why they should not receive the same 
treatment. This is true also of reconstruction aids, although, I 
think, their service was mostly in this country. And I think 


the amendment will appeal to the members of this committee | 


without extended argument. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Would this include female members of the 
Salvation Army who may have been injured while serving 
doughnuts to the men in the trenches, abroad? 

Mr. MERRITT. It does not. 

Mr. WALSH. Was there any provision to take care of them 
when killed or injured under fire? 

Mr. MERRITT. Not in my amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Then you are forgetting somebody in this bill. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. As I understand it, these women were 
subject at all times to War Department orders and served in 
hospitals and in the field and performed identically the same 
kind of service as that rendered by the Regular Army nurses, 
and they are precluded from the benefits of this act by technical 
regulations of the War Department. 

Mr. MERRITT. I think the exclusion is technical. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not technical at all. It was never in- 
tended to take care of them. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There has been no contention that these 
people were in active service, has there? Surely the gentleman 
does not contend that, does he? 

Mr, MERRITT. A great many of them were. 
great many of them went overseas. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the Members of 
the House that the amendment of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Merritt] was presented to the committee, and 
after careful consideration we concluded not to place it in the 
bill. Under section 300 we take care of all commissioned offi- 
cers, enlisted men, members of the Army Nurse Corps (female), 
and members of the Navy Nurse Corps (female), when employed 
in active service in the War and Navy Departments, and that 
is limited to the dates between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918. 

It is not believed to be wise, to open up this matter to take 
care of student nurses or others who may have had an indefinite 
service connected with the Army or the Navy. It would be 
impossible for us to determine where to stop. We are taking 
care of those who were definitely connected with the service. 
I do not believe that this amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr.. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment on page 15, line 8, after the word “ misconduct,” 
to add the words “if involving moral turpitude.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McLAvuGHLIN of Michigan: Page 15, line 
8, after the word “ misconduct,” insert “if involving moral turpitude.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment in order to make this a more liberal and more just 
provision. It happened a great many times that men received 
injuries while acting in disobedience of orders, or at least while 
acting not strictly in compliance with orders. In the last Con- 
gress when a similar measure was under consideration an 
umendment of this kind was offered and adopted, and during its 


I think a 





consideration instances were given where soldiers, contrary to 
orders, attempted to get on railroad trains to join their com- 
rades after the trains had started and were injured. Instances 
were given in which there was evidence of some carelessness, 
perhaps overzeal, overanxiety of the soldier to perform service, 
to do his duty as he saw it, but contrary to orders, and injury 
resulted to him under such circumstances that those in com- 
mand and those considering the proposition later found that he 
had received the injury as a result of his willful misconduct,.as 
they termed it. Now, it would seem to me to be fair, right, and 
just to adopt this amendment to take care of cases of that kind. 
As I say, the House has considered the very same proposition 
before in the same connection and took the action that I now 
suggest to be taken, 

Mr. REND of New York, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. There were many instances where 
aviators had gone beyond the bounds prescribed by the Army, 
and technically they would be unable to get compensation or 
any relief under this bill, and this will protect men under 
such circumstances, 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman would not call a thing of 
that kind willful misconduct, would he? 

Mr. REED of New York. It was so construed, and that is 


| why these words were put in the amendment the last time. It 


was so construed and brought to my attention by one of the 
departments. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I remember it was on the gentleman’s motion 
that these words “moral turpitude” were inserted in the 
original Sweet biil. 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. They were inserted, I think, in two places. 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Can the gentleman suggest why they were not 
inserted in this place? 

Mr. SWEET. Because section 300 relates purely to compen- 
sation, and where the words “ willful misconduct involving 
moral turpitude” were inserted in section 31 in what is known 
as the Sweet bill, they were inserted as relating to men who 
had been passed upon by the draft board. It related to their 
conduct between the time they were passed upon by the draft 
board and the time of their enrollment in the active service. 
That was an uncertain period, and I remember very well that 
the gentleman’s amendment was put in there, and I have before 
me section 7 of the bill’ where those words were inserted, but 
they were not inserted in section 300, which was amended 
and passed upon at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLAuGHLIN] has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocrers] asks why these words were not inserted 
in another place also. In my judgment they ought to be in- 
serted in all-the places where the other words occur, to cover 
any, case where a soldier on account of overzeal or anxiety to 
perform service exceeded his orders, violated instructions, and 
under the strict military law was guilty of willful misconduct. 
The fact that the words should be inserted in some other place 
also is not an argument or an excuse against this amendment 
which I offer. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has the gentleman made any inquiries of the 
War Risk Bureau which enable him to state how many appli- 
cations for compensation have been rejected because of the 
language now in the law, which applications would have been 
granted had the gentleman’s amendment been in the law? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have made no inquiry 
myself, so have no first-hand information, but I have heard 
Members and others say that they know of instances where 
claims were not allowed because of willful misconduct under 
just such circumstances as I have stated, such strict con- 
struction of military rules and orders as to work hardship and, 
I believe, injustice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. ; 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


I ask for three minutes 
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Mr. LAYTON, 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 19, after the figures “1917,” insert “or for a disability 
existing prior to examination, acceptance, and enrollment for service.” 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced this amend- 
ment more for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee whether he considers that lines 16, 17, and 18, on 
page 15, are sufficient to secure to every draftee the position 
that these words seem to imply, but which the words on page 
14 seem to restrict. In other words, Mr. Chairman, what I am 
trying to get at is to definitely fix the time of the physical 
status. I have had within a week two cases under my personal 
observation. One was where a man suffered from trouble 
with his eyes in the form of blindness, and the director said 
that under section 300 he construed the law in such a way as 
to give the man insurance, although the insurance bureau 
thought that the trouble with his eyes existed before the man 
was enrolled into the service. In another case the bureau 
took exactly the opposite view and claimed that the man was 
unfit for service when examined by the draft board and when 
examined by the Army board, refusing the draftee compensa- 
tion. He had two official examinations on the part of the 
Government and they refused his Gaim. As a matter of fact 
when he was examined it was known to the community, or it 
was believed by them that he was unfit—that he was defective. 
He had had two examinations. Now, what I want to know is, 
Does the government want a back door out of which to crawl 
in certain ease and set up its judgment arbitrarily that a man 
was unfit and defective before his examination and enrollment 
into the service, or is the law such that if one is admitted into 
the service and enrolled he shall be regarded and held to be 
in a sound condition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman over on that side let 
us in on this conversation. 

Mr. LAYTON. I will let the gentleman in as far as I am 
concerned. There is no secret about what I am trying to do. 
I think there should be a different determination as to the 
status of every draftee. It is my judgment that a man having 
been drafted and appears before a board duly constituted by 
the Government for examination and then goes to the encamp- 
ment, is passed by the encampment surgeon, who states he is 
qualified and fit for the service, is then enrolled into the service, 
that that should stop all question as to his physical disability 
antecedent to his enrollment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is not that the law now? 

Mr. LAYTON. Well, I can not get a statement to that effect 
from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BRIGGS. For those between April 6, 1917, and the 
armistice. 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman has not yet given me a chance 
to answer. Section 300 as amended contains, in addition to the 
language of the original section 300 of the war risk act, the 
following: 

Or after April 6, 1917, or for an aggravation of a disability existing 
prior to examination, acceptance, and enrollment for service, when such 
aggravation was suffered and contracted in the line of duty on or 
after April 6, 1917. 

That provision takes care of the aggravation of an injury 
that existed at the time the man entered the service. 

Mr. LAYTON. That is for an aggravation of a physical con- 
dition existing prior to the enlistment. 

Mr. SWEET. ‘That is true. 

Mr. LAYTON. How about a case where there is no claim for 
aggravation? 

Mr. SWEET. 
language: 

And hereafter discharged or resigned under conditions entitling him 
to compensation, shall be held and taken to have been in sound condi- 
tion when examined, accepted, and enrolled for service. 

Mr. LAYTON. Now, I have one more short question. Mr. 
Chairman, is it your belief and your opinion as chairman of 
this committee and the author of this bill that every draftee 
stands or falls for compensation and for all other claims from 
the time he was enlisted into the service? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a perfecting 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
New York wiil first be reported. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


In the latter part of the section we use this 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAGEE: Page 15, lime 18, insert as a 
separate section the following: “‘ Paragraph 5, section 302 of the war 
risk insurance act is hereby amended to read as follows: ‘5, If the 
disabled .-— is so helpless as to be in constant need of a nurse or 
attendant, such additional sum shall be paid, not exceeding $50 a 
month, as the director may deem reasonable.’ ”’ 

Mr. SWHRET. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. FISH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. When will it be in order to offer an amendment 
to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the gentleman from New York has 
concluded the remarks on his amendment. 

Mr. MAGHE. Mr. Chairman, it must be conceded that an 
allowance of $20 per month for an attendant for a totally dis- 
abled person is wholly inadequate. It is estimated that the 
number of ex-service men allowed such amount by the director 
is from 2,000 to 2,500. It is further estimated that approxi- 
mately 47 per cent of that number carried insurance issued by 
the Bureau of War Risk at the time of receiving disability. 
They have been paid and will continue to be paid monthly pay- 
ments upon their policies. The maximum policy is $10,000, 
which carries a monthly payment of $57.50. The policies run 
from such maximum down to $1,000. The only objection that 
I have heard to increasing the allowance is the existence of 
these policies of insurance and the monthly payments thereon. 

My contention is that such insurance taken out by a person 
has no connection whatever with the compensation to be paid to 
him by the Government by reason of disabilities received in the 
service. The policy of insurance is based upon a voluntary 
contract. The compensation for disability is based upon injuries 
received in service required by the Government. There is no 
reason why a soldier drafted into the service should be penalized 
because he did not voluntarily enter into a contract with the 
Government for insurance. The lack of foresight in not taking 
out a policy of insurance can not in any sense lessen the obliga- 
tion of the Government to provide reasonably for the care and 
support of those totally disabled in war. If our foresight were 
as good as our hindsight, what wonderful beings we would be. 

Therefore, the only question involved in this amendment is 
what will be an adequate allowance for the purposes contem- 
plated by the Congress. I have proposed $50 per month, which 
appears to me to be an irreducible minimum. The men who get 
the allowance are young and you can not contine them between 
four walls. If the man has lost both eyes, yet he wants to go 
to the theater and other places of amusement and hear music 
and song just as much as you or I. If the man has lost both 
legs or both arms, he enjoys a ride in the country or a ball 
game just as much as anybody. They are simply human, and 
the Nation is obligated to provide reasonably for their care and 
safety. 

In one of the Liberty bond drives I had the honor to sit upon 
the same platform with one of these heroes and to hear him 
speak. He told the people how he had both eyes shot out by a 
German machine-gun bullet at Chateau-Thierry, when he, as an 
expert rifleman, was picking off German machine gunners. I 
can see him as if it were only yesterday urging everybody to 
stand by their Government, the best Government on earth. And 
then knocking his cane on the platform he moved toward the 
front and said: 

If this Nation should cvér again become involved in war, I would 
gladly volunteer to serve my country in any available capacity. 

[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. In a moment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. ‘The gentleman is offering an amendment to 
increase the compensation of a man who was totally perma- 
nently disabled to $150 a month. Is he going to offer an amend- 
ment, if his present amendment be adopted, to increase the eom- 
pensation of a man having double total disability to $300 a 
month? 


Mr. MAGEE. That is not my amendment. My amendment 


‘is to increase the allowance the director may allow from $20 to 


$50 per month. 

Talk about patriotism. Here is a boy who has lost his vision 
in war; who can never see God’s sunlight again; who can never 
see again the trees, the grass, the flowers—any of the beautiful 
things in this world; who can never again look upon the face 
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of his wife or sit enraptured over the playful smile of his baby 
girl. I must confess that I feel unfit to plead the cause of such 
a hero, of such a patriot. 

I appreciate that if we could have a yea-and-nay vote upon 
this amendment, there would probably not be a vote cast against 
it in the House. But no one ean tell what may be done in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, where the record tells no tales; therefore 
I trust that Members of the House who feel as I do will rise in 
their seats and say a word in favor of this amendment, placing 
themselves on record in perpetuity in favor thereof. I am 
curious to know'whether any Member of the House will have the 
nerve to rise in his seat and oppose this amendment. If so, let 
him also go down in the record in perpetuity in opposition to 
granting this relief for these totally disabled heroes. But when 
he has done that, let him forever afterwards hold his peace and 
stop telling the American people what he is willing to do for 
the man who lost both legs, or both arms, or both eyes upon the 
field of battle, at the happy dawn of manhood, in the service of 
his country. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FISH. 
desire to offer. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAFRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that a per- 
fecting amendment ought to be presented before the argument 
is concluded upon this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would be-in order to 
debate a perfecting amendment when it is offered, both for and 
against. The Chair would state that there is a reservation of 
a point of order pending which will have to be disposed of 
before an amendment to the amendment would be in order, 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. . Mr. Chairman, I always listen 
with interest to an argument made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Macere]. I do not think there is a Member of 
this House who is able to present any matter with more force 
or logic or with more eloquence than my friend from New York, 
and I know of no subject which can be treated so eloquently 
as the question of giving compensation to the American soldier, 
particularly to the American soldier who has been severely 
wounded in the defense of his country. The soldier has always 
been the universal hero. He has been the theme of the poet; 
his has been the form for the sculptor and the painter. Singers 
of all time have voiced his praise in song and around and 
about him the world’s history has been written. We are now 
dealing with legislation by which the American Congress under- 
takes to compensate the American soldier for injuries which 
he received. If a bill were to be brought here to pay $2,000 a 
month to the American soldier who on the field of battle lost 
both his hands or was blinded forever, every man on the floor of 
the House knows that the $2,000 per month would not compen- 
sate him, because there is no way of compensating the man 
who has been blinded on the field of battle. He could only be 
compensated in the knowledge of the fact that the American 
people who live under the flag that he served so well, who will 
receive the benefits which he has wrought by his devotion to the 
country, will always in their hearts remember him as an 
American hero. I do not think it well becomes a man in a 
legislative body to challenge anyone to go on record as opposed 
to an amendment which would increase their compensation upon 
the ground that such Member thereby fails to appreciate that 
heroic sacrifice. 

We pay the man who has been blinded $200 per month. If 
the gentleman’s logic must be followed, then we should increase 
it to $1,000 or $10,000 per month, because we can not pay him 
too much. But we have had the Civil War, we have had the 
War of 1812, we have had the Spanish-American War, where 
men have been wounded and men have suffered. We have pen- 
sioned them, and by the provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion we pay two or three times the amount that has been hereto- 
fore recognized in all history as being the proper compensution 
to pay. ‘Therefore I have no hesitation in opposing the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, which proposes when 
there is a total disability, where we pay $20 a month all told 
in cases of helplessness, to increase that amount by $30. I have 
no hesitation in opposing it, and I have no apology to make for 
opposing it. And I do not feel in opposing it that I am mini- 
mizing the respect, admiration, and devotion which all America 
has for the American soldier, [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. Does the gentleman from Iowa insist upon his 
point of order? 

Mr. SWEET. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York to strike 
out the figures “$50” and insert the figures “ $100.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Townnr to the amendment offered by Mr. 
MAGEE: Strike out the figures “‘ $50" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures ‘‘ $100.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think that the members of 
the committee can readily see the reason why this committee, 
which has acted so generously, so fairly with regard to so many 
of the provisions of the bill, have, as I believe, not done exact 
justice to the requirements jn this particular case. It lies in 
this fact: This appears as additional compensation to the lib- 
eral allowance which I grant has been given to cases of total 
disability. But this provision is not an additional compensation 
to the soldier. It is for help and expert care when needed. 

The provisions of the original act were as follows: 

Ii the disabled soldier is so helpless as to be in constant need of a 
nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall be paid, but not exceeding 
$20 per month, as to the director may seem reasonable. ~ 

The gentleman from New York has offered this amendment 
to $50, and I am offering an amendment to increase it to $100. 
I am doing so upon this ground, very briefly stated: I am not 
going to appeal to your sympathies. I am going to place this 
as a strict proposition of experience and knowledge, as the 
result of actual experience in the operation of the law and 
this provision of it. This amendment was called to my attention 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr], who ob- 
tained considerable information regarding the operation of the 
law, and I am very sorry, indeed, that he is not here to pre- 
sent the matter himself, because he could do it very much 
better than I. This is the condition: You can not hire a nurse 
for $20 a month. This is a proposition invelved in cases of total 
disability, in cases where men are absolutely in need, as the 
provision of the law is, of the care of a nurse. What are you 
going to pay for the nurse? Can you obtain a nurse for $20 a 
month? Everyone knows that is impossible. Everyone knows 
that the $20 a month can not obtain a nurse for the purpose 
of assisting in cases of this kind. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. In just a moment. There are now 500 cases 
as reported by the Director of the War Risk Bureau, where 
men have made application for this $20 a month. Two hundred 
of those cases are cases of total blindness. The conditions are 
such as warrant in cases of this kind the adoption of my amend- 
ment. They are not very numerous, fortunately for us. I pre- 
sume most of them have now made their applications. As I 
stated, there are 500 cases of total disability because of the 
loss of both arms or both legs or of total blindness. In these 
eases where they need the services of an attendant nurse, how 
are you going to provide the nurse? For $20 a month? Cer- 
tainly not. I can imagine cases where $20 a month might be 
all that would be needed. I can imagine a case where a blind 
man could secure, perhaps, some one to lead him around for 
$20 a month, but that would be an exceptional case, if any 
such exists. It is in a case where a qualified nurse is needed, 
and for which this House ought to provide. There are many 
cases which are particularly distressing, where soldiers are not 
only totally disabled but in such a condition of body and mind as 
to require the constant need of a skilled nurse, and that you ean 
not possibly obtain for less than $100 a month. Gentlemen 
should remember this. It is not a case where it goes to a soldier 
merely as additional compensation. It can be given only by 
the approval of the Director of the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau, and only when he shall approve it is the allowance to be 
made; and as individual cases may require he may allow com- 
pensation for the nurse in the sum of $10, $20, $40, $50, $75, or 
$100, if required. If the service of the nurse shall be required, 
we ought to so provide up to the limit of $100. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. TOWNER, I do. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman what amount is paid under the Spanish-American 


an 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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War veteran and Civil War veteran acts, described by the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. TOWNER, I will say to my friend from Indiana, what- 
ever may be the allowance in such cases, we have a duty upon 
us to give what is needed. We have 500 cases of total dis- 
ability. That is what we are legislating for now. I would meet 
any case for a Spanish War veteran or anybody else who has 
so served his country in a condition such as this. We are’met 
with these awful conditions, of 500 living men who are totally 
disabled, and in this case where a nurse is required we are 
called upon to limit the pay of the nurse to $20 a month, Can 
any gentleman defend that proposition? 

Mr. DENISON. I want to say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that we have a great many more than 500 cases of old veterans 
of the Civil War who are paralytic, some of them who can not 
move their hands or feet, and we give them $72 a month. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does the gentleman from Illinois think that 
is justified? 

Mr. DENISON. I think before we go to increasing these 
amounts too much we had better even it up. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am perfectly willing to go as far as the 
gentleman is in any case of this kind and character, and we 
have conditions now that we ought to meet. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I desire to say the gentleman 
from Illinois is in error in saying they are only getting $72 a 
month in case of total permanent disability. The law gives 
much more than $72; it goes to $100 now. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order. 

Mr. FISH. As a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FIsH to the amendment offered by Mr. 


The Chair does not think that that is in 


Substitute offered by Mr. 
TOWNER—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Is it offered as a substitute to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], or as 
a substitute for the original amendment? 

Mr. FISH. It can not be both. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the reason the Chair asks. 

Mr. FISH. It is a substitute for the last amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not proper to vote upon a perfecting 
amendment at this time before a substitute is offered? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair thinks it is in order to offer a 
substitute for the original amendment before a vote is taken 
upon a perfecting amendment, and when the vote is finally 
taken the vote will come first upon the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me suggest to the Chair that it can not 
be determined as to how the substitute will operate until the 
perfecting amendment has been determined. If the perfecting 
amendment shall increase the amount to $100, then it would 
be whether the substitute operates upon that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is in order to offer a 
substitute for the original amendment. The Chair will direct 
the Clerk to report the substitute for the original amendment 
and it can then be determined whether it is properly a sub- 
stitute or not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that the gentleman 
is too late. The Chair had already recognized the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I have no desire to take precedence, but I 
desire to be recognized later if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
at the proper time. The Clerk will report the substitute for 
the original amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH, as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Macee: After section 302, paragraph 38, of the war risk 
insurance act insert: 

“If and while the disability is rated as total and permanent, the 
rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided, however, 
That the loss of both feet or both hands or the sight of both eyes shall 
be deemed to be double, total, permanent disability: Provided further, 
That no rating shall be changed at any time without a medical ex- 
amination at the time of rerating, which must show a change of con- 
dition to warrant the rerating: Provided further, That for double, 
total, Derepppent disability the rate of compensation shall be $200 
per month. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


JUNE 10, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is that amendment offered to line 19, page 15, under section 19? 
We have not read that yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is offered as an amend- 
ment to paragraph 3, section 19. 

Mr. FISH. I will offer it as an amendment to the substitute 
without reference to the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York now states 
that he offers it as a substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Magee], without reference to 
the lines to which it is offered. Is there objection to the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from New York as indicated? [After 
a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. StTarrorpD] reserves a 
point of order against the substitite. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH] is recognized. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides for 
double permanent compensation for three classes of men—the 
blinded, the men without two arms, and men without two legs. 
Now, when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] had 
the amendment, which was just offered here by the gentleman 
from Iowa, I agreed to support his amendment when he came 
to me about it, although I had this particular one in view. But 
since then, in speaking before an American Legion post in the 
city of Washington, I submitted the amendment of Mr. Woop- 
RUFF in order to get their views, saying that I was in sympathy 
with it, but the entire post after discussing it thought it would 
be preferable to have the compensation go direct to the sol- 
dier rather. than making the $100 go direct to the attendant. 
For that reason I am offering this amendment, because it seems 
preferable that the $100 should go direct to the soldier rather 
than to the attendant, thereby giving the soldier the complete 
control of the money. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. For a brief question. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it not more than likely that most 
of these soldiers without two eyes would live with their fam- 
ilies, and that their total expenses of living would not amount 
to $100? 

Mr. FISH. I will get to that in a minute. Unfortunately the 
gentleman from Indiana made the erroneous statement that the 
blinded men now come under the double permanent compensa- 
tion, which is not a fact. They receive, instead of $200, as 
stated by the gentleman, $100, the same as those men who are 
to-day receiving benefits from vocational training. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It was not Mr. BLanp but myself 
that made that statement. But I said that both blind and 
crippled received $200. They must be both blind and crippled. 

Mr. FISH. There are just two such cases in the country. 

Now, let us consider this fact impartially. One amendment 
provides for giving the men increased compensation of $100 to 
go to the attendant; mine provides for giving these three 
classifications $100, to go to themselves. I have left out pur- 
posely the bedridden who are in the hospitals. They can not 
make any use of this increase of $100. 

In answer to the question of the gentleman from that side,’ 
it is perfectly obvious that the extra $100 going to the blinded 
man or the man without two arms or two legs, who can not get 
any benefits from vocational training, will help that man to live 
comfortably at home and make it possible for him to receive at 
home not only the necessities but the comforts of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FISH. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FISH. It seems to me that we want to take care of 
these men to the best of our ability and not to go beyond any- 
thing that is reasonable, but we should give them enough to live 
comfortably for the rest of their lives. The war will never be 
at an end for these men until they pass -from this earth, and 
while they are here it seems to me that $200 is little enough to 
provide for proper and adequate care and treatment of these 
200 men who gave the best part of their lives to their country. 
And I hope in judging between these amendments you will be 
very careful to distinguish between them and see that the money 
goes to the soldier rather than to the attendant, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. ’ 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 1811) to amend the Federal farm loan act as amended, 
in which the coneurrence of the House of Representatives. was 
requested, 

VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. RAYBURN and Mr. McSWAIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
BURN] is recognized. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, since 1917 I have been on 
this floor and in committees laboring to try to do justice to the 
ex-service men. And I think I have about as good a right to 
speak for them as some other gentlemen who appear upon this 
floor periodically without information, and who seek to lecture 
other people about what their duty is. I have never yet boasted 
of my political courage, and I doubt. the political courage of 
any man who doubts the political courage of everybody else. 
[Applause. ] 

I have been here since the war risk insurance act was passed 
first, working at this matter. I do not walk in here about once 
every 12 months and read a sloppy speech about the soldier in 
order to mail it out. I am of the opinion that the courageous 
men who fought this war will have more respect for the man 
who is willing to do his duty only than for the one who is try- 
ing to appear that he is the only friend they have got in all the 
great American Congress. [Applause.] 

You may adopt the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH] if you desire. When you adopt that amend- 
ment, then every man who votes for it ought to vote to give 
the soldier who has double total disability $400 a month. That 
is the only answer. What have we done? We give to the man 
who is totally disabled $100 a month. If he had insurance at 
the rate of $10,000, he gets $57.50 and $20 for a nurse. That is 
$177.50 a month that you are not paying to the soldier, but that 
you are paying to somebody to take care of him. 

Mr. SWING. May I ask a question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I can not yield. 

Mr. SWING. Referring to the question of insurance, does it 
make any difference whether it is Government insurance or 
private insurance? If he got it from the Government, he paid it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am talking about what he is getting. 

Mr. FISH. What is the difference the gentleman makes be- 
tween the man who is blinded or the man without two legs and 
two arms, and totally disabled, there being two such cases in 
the country? 

Mr. RAYBURN. We have said in the act that a man who is 
tetally blind is totally disabled. If a man has two hands off 
he is totally disabled, and a man who has two feet off is totally 
disabled, and g man who has two eyes out and two legs off is 
doubly disabled. 

Mr. FISH. Can the gentleman tell me the distinction be- 
tween a man without two legs and two arms and two eyes and 
men in this country who are permanently disabled? 

Mr.‘"RAYBURN. If the gentleman can not see the difference 
in the condition of gq man with both eyes out and a man with 
both of his hands off and both of his eyes out, it appears to me 
he is pretty hard to argue with. 

A man appeared before our committee who had both eyes out 
and both hands off, and for that reason we drew the provision 
that such a man was doubly totally disabled. There is nothing 
under the sun that that man can do for himself; not a thing. 

Now, you take these men who are bedridden. A man who is 
bedridden can not spend money. A man who is bedridden is 
being taken care of by somebody, and we are giving that some- 
body $120 to do it. That man is either at home or in a hospital 
somewhere. That is all there is about it. 

Now, following up what the gentleman from Indiana said, 
you could not compensate that man for losing both eyes if you 
paid him a million dollars a day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. .Chairman, I ask wnanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. But we can appropriate money that will 
meke him reasonably comfortable. 

Mr. BLAND of Indians. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. 


RAYBURN. T will. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- | 
| doubly totally disabled $400 a month? 








Mr. BLAND of Indiana. In making up your mind on that 
subject have you considered the fact that in 1889 the general 
pension bill was passed for Civil War soldiers, giving one who 
had lost his eyesight $100 a month? Do you not think that 
$100 a month then, or $100 a month during most of the time 
since then, has been worth more to that soldier than $200 a 
month now? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is the gentleman going to vote to give a 
man doubly totally disabled $400 a month? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am going to vote to give him the 
additional. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask, are you going to vote to give a man 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I frankly feel that you are getting 
up to figures where it is not necessary to take care of him, but 
ao think $150 a month is too much for a man that is totally 

ind. 

Mr. RAYBURN. These gentlemen may halt a little at $400, 
but there are lots of gentlemen here who, if they had the 
slightest suspicion that the soldier would not understand them, 


| would vote for the $400. 


I want to tell the men who come in here and shake their 
locks at us who have striven to do the best we could, having in 
mind to some extent the fitness of things—the men who want 
to hold us up as men who are trying to stifle matters in Com- 
mittee of the Whole because we are afraid to go on record in 
the House of Representatives—that I have never voted here 
as yet in Committee of the Whole in any way otherwise than 
as I would go on record in the House, and I think that 99 per 
cent of the Members of the House do the same thing. But we 
must stop somewhere. We nrust reach the point that we believe 
is justice, and we must not offer amendments for the REcorp 
only, and in order to make speeches, so that we may try to 
create the impression that we are the only men in the land 
who love the soldier, when there is not a man in this Congress 
or in this land, in my opinion, worthy of the name of an Ameri- 
ean citizen who does not honor every soldier who was called 
to the defense of the flag during the war, whether he be 
wounded or not, and there is not a man on this floor with his 
own conscience as his guide who is not willing to do all that 
is necessary in order that a grateful Government may appear 
generous to these men who gave so much that its flag may be 
glorified. [Applause.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not pro- 
pose just now to make any suggestion as to how the soldier 
should be cared for. I am going to leave that to others. I 
want to use the little time that has been allotted to me to put 
in the Recorp the names of two men of my intimate acquaint- 
ance who are genuinely heroes. 

When I said good-by to Capt. C. L. McNabb, of Cleveland. 
Ohio, on the other side of the water he seemed to be in as good 
health as ever a2 Man was, and imagine my surprise when I 
saw him a few weeks ago in Walter Reed Hospital, after I had 
received a note from him, and found that he is totally paralyzed 


| from the waist down. 


I want to suggest that in connection with the proposition of 
the loss of both legs and both arms that there be inserted as 
an amendment a provision “ for the loss of the use of both legs or 
both arms,” because a man who has his legs and can not use them 
is equally as bad if not worse.off than if he has lost his legs, 
because the legs are in his way. 

Capt. McNabb was one of five men who volunteered 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. I really do not see the need of the gentleman’s 
suggestion as to the amendment of the law in that respect, 
because section 302, subdivision 2, provides that— 

A schedule of ratings of reductions in earning capacity from specific 
injuries or combinations of injuries of a permanent nature shall be 
adopted and applied by the bureau. Ratings may be as high as 100 
per cent. 

That answers your question. 

Mr. McSWAIN. It does. I hope that interruption will not 


| come out of my time, Mr. Chairman. 


I want to tell you about C. L. McNabb. He was one of five 
men who volunteered to take a treatment of serum to see if the 
effect of influenza might not be alleviated thereby. They in- 
jected it into five men, into their spinal cords. In less than 30 
days two of the five were dead and the other three are perma- 
nently paralyzed, and McNabb from his waist down is paralyzed. 
Yet to-day he is as cheerful and as true and as genuine an 
American as ever lived. He looks confidently—not complain- 
ingly, but confidently—to his countrymen in Congress. 
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The other soldier whose name I desire to read into the REcorD 
is Claude Garrett, of Laurens County, S. C. He was in the 
senor class of Clemson College and due to graduate in a few 
weeks when this country declared war. He immediately vol- 
unteered, entered the first training camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., and in the course of time this green civilian who now 
speaks to you became his corporal and slept by him; his cot was 
next to mine. This precious boy was a comfort and a cheer to 
every man in the squad. 

He chose the Air Service, went to ground school at Toronto, 
Canada, was amongst the very first who went to the other side, 
and in combat his plane was shot by a German plane. It caught 
on fire. In the effort to escape with his life he climbed out on 
the wings and was there suspended as the fire from the gasoline 
tank followed him out. Finally the plane overtopped and they 
crashed to the ground together. When the body of Claude 
Garrett was discovered it was found that the fingers of his 
hands had been charred by the fire. 

I hope that the House will excuse me for taking these minutes 
in order that the Recorp may show to his widowed mother in 
Laurens, S. C., that his fellow countrymen honor his memory. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that all debate on this section and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will not the gentleman make that 10 
minutes? I would like 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not want to delay the consideration of 
the bill, but I would like a few minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, has not debate been exhausted 
on all these pending amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it is still in order 
to make one speech in oppositicn to the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. A motion to limit debate does not 
affect the rules of debate. If the time had expired on all 
almendments, the time would be exhausted under the other rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsLow] that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KNUTSON and Mr. SWEET rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SwEeET], a member of the committee. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the amendments 
proposed should not be adopted. Under division 3 of section 
302. referring to the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York, it is provided that if disability is rated as total and 
permanent, the rate of compensation shall be $100. Then the 
following provision is made: 

Provided, however, That the loss of both feet, or both hands, or the 
sight of both eyes, or the loss of one foot and one hand, or one foot 
and the sight of one eye, or one hand and the sight of one eye, or 


becoming helpless and permanently bedridden, shall be deemed to be 
total, permanent disability. 


And then this provision is made: 


Provided further, That for double total permanent disability the rate 
of compensation shall be $200 per month. 

In addition to that, under section 5, to which all the other 
amendments are directed, $20 per month is to be paid for a 
nurse or attendant, in the discretion of the director. In other 
words, when a person is totally and permanently disabled, he 
receives $100 a month and in addition to that $20; and as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Rayspurn] has well said, if he has 
$10,000 insurance, there would be in addition to that $57.50, or 
a total of $177.50, and that amount is drawn by that man as 
long as he is totally and permanently disabled. 

There has been considerable argument as to men who have 
lost both eyes; but it seems to me that where a man receives 
$177.50 during the remainder of his life he is receiving an 
equitable amount. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Suppose a soldier has no relatives, 
and has to hire a nurse at the prevailing rate, and does not have 
any insurance, How does the gentleman think he could live on 
$120 a month? 

Mr. SWEET. The hospital will take care of that. J 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. He is not eligible to a hospital. If 
he has lost both arms or legs, he would not be admissible to a 
hospital. Yet he is totally and permanently disabled. 

Mr. SWEET. When he has no dependents, $120 a month will 
take care of him. 

Mr. FESS. Under that total disability he can make applica- 
tion for rehabilitation and receive training at the expense of the 
Government, 
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Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
be trained much. 

Mr. FESS. Total disability would be the loss of both feet, 
or both hands, or the sight of both eyes, or the loss of one foot 
and one hand, or one foot and the sight of one eye, or one hand 
and the sight of one eye. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
not totally disabled. 

Mr. FESS. The loss of both feet or both hands, or the sight 
of both eyes, or the loss of one foot and one hand, or one foot 
and the sight of one eye, or one hand and the sight of one eye, 
is defined by the law as total disability. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. FESS. A man who is totally disabled is eligible to take 
training, and get the assistance of the Government in that way. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Suppose instead of having $10,000 insurance 
he has only $1,000 insurance. Then he would get only $5.75 a 
month would he not? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. That would give him $125.75. 

Mr. YATES. That is not enough. 

Mr. SWEET. While we were considering these provisions a 
young man by the name of Henry Bitter, from my own district, 
appeared before our committee. He had lost both eyes ang 
both hands; and we said, “ What is a reasonable sum for a 
man in that condition, taking into consideration all the equities 
in the case?” And we finally determined that he should re- 
ceive $200 per month, and so we placed in the bill the pro- 
vision for double total permanent disability. In addition to 
that Henry Bitter has $10,000 insurance, and so to-day he is 
receiving $257.50 a month. 

Now, if we put the matter on that basis—and as suggested 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], there is an addi- 
tional $20, which makes it $277.50—I say, gentlemen of ‘the 
House, that if we endeavor to place these men back where they 
were when they entered the service, money can not do it, but 
the question is how to deal equitably with the man and deal 
equitably with the Government. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed by order of the 
committee, and the Chair does not think he ought to entertain a 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not proper under the rules of the 
House to ask for unanimous consent? It seems to me the House 
does not wish to bind itself so that we can not ask unanimous 
consent for a proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is a Member of the House. The 
Chair thinks that where the House has by a vote fixed the 
limit of debate upon an amendment, the Chair ought to enforce 
the decision of the committee with respect to debate, and to re- 
fuse the request of a Member of the House for unanimous con- 
sent to enlarge it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When the motion was made to limit debate 
the gentleman from Minnesota withheld objection under the im- 
pression that he would get a portion of the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair regrets the gentleman from 
Minnesota was under a misapprehension. It is not within the 
power of the Chair to correct that misapprehension. The ques- 
tion now is on the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] to the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Macee], and the Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, after line 18, insert as a separate section the following: 

“Sec. —. Paragraph (5) of section 302 of the war risk insurance act 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(5) If the disabled person is so helpless as to be in constant need 
of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall be paid, but not 
exceeding $50 per month, as the director may deem reasonable.’ ”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TowNer to the amendment offered by Mr. 
MAGrE: Strike out the figures “ $50” and insert “$100.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa to the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Maceeg]. 
‘Che Clerk will report the substittte. \ 


If he is totally disabled, he can not 


If he is able to take training, he is 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. Fisn for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Macee: “If and while the disability is rated as total and permanent 
the rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided, however, 
That the loss of both feet or both hands or the sight of both eyes shall 
be deemed to be double total permanent disability: Provided further, 
That no rating shall be changed at any time without a medical exami- 
nation at the time of rerating, which must show a change of conditions 
to warrant the rerating: Provided further, That for double total per- 
manent disability the rate of compensation shall be $200 per month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FisH) there were 23 ayes and 71 noes. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Yates) there were 37 ayes and 66 noes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen gentlemen have arisen, not a suffi- 
cient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 19. Section 305 of the war risk insurance act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 305. Upon its own motion or upon application the bureau may 
at any time review an award, and, in accordance with the facts found 
upon such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensation pre- 
viously awarded, or, if meee is increased, or, if compensation 
has been refused or discontinued, may award compensation in propor- 
tion to the degree of disability sustained as of the date such degree of 


disability began.” 

Mr. ROGERS. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 25, and page 16, line 1, strike out all of line 25 and the 
four words of line 1, page 16, and insert the word “ and.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the section as amended will 
read as follows: 

Sec. 305. Upon its own motion or upon application the bureau may 
at any time review an award, and, in accordance with the facts found 
upon such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensation 
previously awarded, and may award compensation in proportion to the 
= of disability sustained as of the date such degree of disability 

I assume that the purpose of the revision of section 305 is 
to take care of this kind of a case: A man is in receipt of total 
temporary disability which of course carries a rate of 100 per 
cent. Then wrongfully and without reason, as the facts later 
develop, that man is reduced in compensation by the War Risk 
Bureau to 50 per cent. I have had many such cases in my own 
congressional experience. The purpose of the committee amend- 
ment, at least in part, is to enable the bureau to rerate at the 
higher percentage as of the date the wrongful ruling was handed 
down. But if the committee will look into the language it will 
see that it does not accomplish that result. It provides that if 
the compensation is increased, or if the compensation has been 
refused or discontinued, then it may be possible to date back 
the rerating 

But if, as in the case put, compensation has been reduced, 
there is no provision for dating back the rerating which restores 
the previous higher figure. In my own experience the usual 
case where an injustice as been done by the War Risk Bu- 
reau, is in case of a reduction of the compensation award. As 
I read the section as it stands, it does not enable rerating to 
date back in such case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The language which the gentleman seeks to 
strike out is intended to cover cases where there is a rerating, 
and in the event that there is an increase based on that new 
claim, the increase will take effect on the previous date; or, 
if there has been a refusal heretofore to make an award at all, 
and the director shall decide under a reexamination that there 
ought to be an award, the award shall take effect from the 
previous date. If the gentleman strikes that language out, it 
would be left in doubt whether upon a new award or upon 
reconsideration or refusal to make award the director could 
date the award back. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman will notice, I am simply 
striking out. the “if” clauses so as to enable the bureau to 
rerate retroactively in all cases, when the review has been 
completed. 

_ Mr. BARKLEY. If you strike that language out, you under- 
go the danger of limiting it to awards already in existence, and 
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Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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ignoring cases where they have refused to make an award but 
desire to reconsider and make one. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. Take, for instance, the illustration given by 
the gentleman himself. A man has been rated as having a total 
temporary disability, and then upon a further examination it 
is found that he should not have that rating but that it should 
be reduced, and if that new rating goes back as-of the date when 
the degree of disability began it raises the question of a refund 
between that man and the Government, and consequently the 
soldier would have an obligation to pay the Government. and 
would have to wait before his compensation would be continued. 
That language is put in there deliberately and carefully to meet 
that situation. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the gentleman does not quite under- 
stand my illustration. I am assuming a case where a claimant 
first receives an award of total temporary disability and then 
later the bureau, without just cause, reduces that rating to 50 
per cent. Then the Congressman has the case brought to his 
attention and asks for a review. As a result the bureau finds 
that the reduction was without warrant and orders that 100 
per cent disability be restored to the claimant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the language as it is now carried in the 
bill is retained, it would seem to me that the War Risk Bureau 
would have no right to date back the resumption of the total 
disability award, because the language of the bill is that— 

If compensation is increased, or if compensation has been refused or 
discontinued— 
then the award may date back; but if the compensation has 
been reduced there is no provision for its dating back. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is 
mistaken about that, because this might happen: If there had 
been a previous reduction of award and upon.reconsideration 
there was an increase, then that would come in under the lan- 
guage in the bill and would date back just as if the reduction 
had never been made. That language applies to the action of 
the bureau at the present time in making a change in the award, 
and it has no relation to any reduction that may have occurred 
theretofore. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman think that it might be 
desirable to replace my amendment so as to leave the language 
in the bill as it now stands, with the addition of the use of the 
word “ reduced,” after the word “ refused,” in line 1 of page 16? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is a suggestion which I was about to 
make. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think that is necessary, 
would defer to the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. ROGERS. It had not occurred to me, I confess, that 

these “if” clauses had any particular value, but the gentleman 
thinks they have. Mr. Chairman, in view of the suggestions 
that have been made, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment and to offer a new amendment, inserting the word 
“reduced,” after the word “ refused,” in line 1. 
. The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the first proposition 
of the gentleman. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting 
the word “ reduced ” after the word “ refused,” in line 1 on- page 
16, and to insert a comma after the word “ refused.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RoGers: Page 16, line 1, after the word 
“refused,” insert a comma and the word “ reduced.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to know if the gentleman can 
thereby cure a case which occurred to a constituent of mine a day 
or two ago on this very question. He was getting $20 a month, 
and they rerated him and sent him a lettér on the 26th day of 
May saying that his compensation had been reduced to $12.50 
from $80 a month, which he never had been getting. On the 
same day they wrote him another letter, saying that his com- 
pensation of $12 a month has been discontinued, and that he was 


but I 
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determined to be below the compensation condition. Can the 
gentleman fix that kind of a case. Both of those letters were 
written on the same day. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that this section is a salutary one to 
make clear the right of the War Risk Bureau to date back an 
award so as to remedy any injustice. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have another instance, where a gentle- 
man, a minister, a very distinguished one, was rated total tem- 
porary. He had an examination over at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, and the doctors said that he was probably permanently to- 
tally disabled. 

Then on the strength of that they reduced him to 75 per cent, 
and he wrote here protesting, and they answered his letter by 
saying, “ Your letter is received and on the consideration thereof 
we have reduced you to 50 per cent.” Is there any way of curing 
that kind of thing? 

Mr. YATES. Is not that a very fine system, very much like 
what it has been during the last four years? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman will get that situation cor- 
rected and then the War Risk Bureau will be able under this 
section to cure the situation when a state of injustice arises. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I hope the gentleman’s amendment then 
will prevail. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the word “ reduced” or its equivalent 
is necessary in order to cover every kind of case that may be 
presented. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I really do not believe that the 
gentleman’s amendment changes the import of the section. I do 
not believe it will hurt anything, and therefore I agree to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MacGrecor: Page 16, line 3, after the 
word “ began,” insert “In the event of the discontinuance or diminution 
of compensation notice thereof shall be transmitted to the beneficiary 
30 days prier to the time such discontinuance er diminution shall take 
effect.” 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have 
talked to the chairman of the subcommittee with reference to 
this matter of the giving of notice to the beneficiaries of a re- 
duction of compensation. I have also a letter from the la- 
mented Col. Galbraith upon the same proposition. Both of 
them agree that it should be made a departmental regulation, 
but I do not believe in leaving very much to departmental regu- 
lation. My experience has been we had better do it here our- 
selves. A man who is awarded compensation and who is de- 
pendent upon that compensation should have some preliminary 
notice as to its reduction. For instance, a few weeks ago I 
had a man who was receiving compensation of $90 a month. 
Without any warning whatsoever his compensation was re- 
duced to $9 a month. Probably most of you have had similar 
instances. It has occurred in many, many cases which have 
come under my observation. Any man here who ever received 
a salary planned his scale of living upon that basis, and if it 
was suddenly chopped off he was left up in the air. How 
much more would it be in the case of these disabled men who 
are compelled to come to our Government for assistance and 
who are awarded compensation and base their living upon that 
amount, and then suddenly they are left up in the air simply 
by some letter from the department saying they had beeu eut 
down to a very small sum. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR, I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman’s amendment contemplate 
giving these men an opportunity to make a showing as to their 
condition after these notices are given? Is that the idea of 
the amendment? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 
them this notice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would it not be better to insert that in the 
amendment to be sure they will not be deprived of that right? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman means making their ap- 
plication for awards? 

Mr. RANKIN. To make a showing of his condition within 
the 30 days. . 

Mr. MaAcGREGOR. As I would take it, under the provisions 
of the wording of this section he would have the right to make 
application for a revision of the award. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but it seems to me if he makes 
a showing before the reduction is made he would stand a much 
better chanee of holding on to what he is getting. 


One object is that, of course, in giving 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. It is perhaps se; but I am not going the 
whole way. I am only going part of the way, perhaps. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
add to his amendment the 30 days’ notice within which time 
they can take an appeal, and it would serve both purposes? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. As to the notice of reduction and alse 
the taking of appeal? 

Mr. LAYTON. Exactly. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Well, I do not know. 
that. I simply make this appeal. I think you gentlemen are 
all familiar with the situation. Time and time again I have 
protested against these reductions of awards and then go down 
and fight the department, and then they come back and make 
an award equal to or larger than the original award, although 
they stated in their original communication that the compensa- 
tion was reduced. I do not think we should leave this te a 
departmental regulation. I think we ought to state here that 
these departments down here shall not diminish the compensa- 
tion until the man has had some notice so that he shall have an 
opportunity to adjust himself and also an opportunity to pro- 
test against such reduction of award. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. I do not think we ought to put too many minute and 
detailed regulations of this kind into a fundamental statute. 
Now, the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
dees not go into any detail as to how the notice should be 
given. It does not specify what the notice shall consist of, and 
if that is put into the law I should be afraid of this result fol- 
lowing: The men to whom notices are addressed may not re 
ceive them, and they might make claim that they were not 
notified, and therefore their compensation er reduction of com- 
pensation could not take effect until they are given notice, 
which would lead to disputes between the beneficiaries and the 
bureau, that, in my judgment, will result in a great deal of 
trouble, a great deal of additional bookkeeping, and so forth. I 
think that the position of the gentleman from New York might 
well appeal to the bureau as a reason for establishing a regula- 
tion of the bureau to that effect, and I think the bureau might 
well have a regulation of that kind. 

But it should be purely a matter of regulation and owght not 
te be a matter of law, because it will lead to disputes and differ- 
ences and disagreements between the beneficiaries and the 
bureau, and I think we all know we have eneugh of those 
already. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MAac@Grreor}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAFRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Szc. 20. Section 306 of the war risk insurance act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 306. No compensation shall be payable for death or disability 
which does not oceur prior te or within one year after discharge er 
resignation from the service, except that where, after a medical exam- 
ination made pursuant to regulations, a certificate has been obtained 
from the director at the time of diseharge or resignation from the 
service, or within one year thereafter, or withim one year after the pas- 
sage of this act, whichever is the later, to the effect that the injured 
person at the time of his discharge or resignation was suffering from 
injury likely to result in death or disability, compensation shall be 
payable for death or disability whenever oceurring, proximately resulting 
from such injury.” 

Mr. REED of New York. 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
REED] is recognized for five minutes. . 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have been away. 
from here for two or three days and therefore have had a chance 
to find out something about the sentiment of the people outside 
of the city of Washington. In the State of New York we fur- 
nished 367,864 soldiers for this war, almost 10 per cent of the 
total number in the Americam Army. As a result, we have a 
large number of injured men in our State. The people along 
the streets in the various towns are asking why we have not 
adequate hospital facilities. I venture to say that when this 
subject comes up in this House there are a great many men 
on this floor who do not know what our hospital facilities are. 
I also have before me a letter, which is significant. It is from 
a member of the American Legion, and I have received stacks 
of them. It says: 


Hon. Daniet A. REED, 
Representative in Congress forty-third district, New York, 
Washington, D. OQ. 
Dran Mr, CONGRESSMAN: As a member of the American Legion, I am 
writing to urge upon you and the other members of the New York 
delegation in Congress to use your personal influence to see to it that 
the remedial legislation proposed by the Dawes committee and by the 
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investigating committee of New York looking to improvement in the 
welfare of sick, wounded, and disabled veterans should be hastened 
through Congress. 

The inquiry conducted by our State investigating committee has dis- 
closed a shocking state of affairs in connection with the treatment 
given to these men who should be the first care of the Nation, Lack 
of hospitals and proper medical care is causing great suffering, par- 
ticularly among the tubercular and insane, and many deaths. 
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Now, in this connection I anticipated the request of the 
legion by just about one month, for on May 1 I wrote to the 
Treasury Department and asked for certain specific informa- 
tion. And I think you gentlemen will be interested to know 
the line of inquiry I made. I wrote this letter to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury: 

May 6, 1921, 
Col. EpwArp CLirrorp, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Cor, Cuirrorp: There is certain information which I am 
very anxious to obtain. Although there have been many hearings 
before the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, the information 
that I desire, so far as I can ascertain, has not been fully developed. 
I trust, therefore, that you will pardon me for turning to you for 
specific and authentic information with reference to the hospital situa- 
tion. 

In order to save time and space I will put my request in the form 
of a questionnaire. 

ARMY HOSPITALS. 


1. Please state number of Army hospitals fully constructed and ready 
for use, location, city, and State. 

Beds now available; beds occupied. 

2. Please state the number of Army hospitals now under construc- 
tion. 

8. Are the Army hospitals now fully constructed available for use of 
the injured veterans of the late war? 

NAVY HOSPIFALS. 

1. Please state number of Navy hospitals fully constructed and ready 
for use, location, city, and State. 

Beds now available; beds occupied. 

2. Please state the number of Navy hospitals now under construction. 

3. Are the Navy hospitals now fully constructed available for use of 
the injured veterans of the late war? 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITALS. 


1. Please state number of Public Health hospitals fully constructed 
and ready for use, location, city, and State. 

Beds now available; beds occupied. 

2. Please state the number of Public 
construction. 

8. Are the Public Health hospitals now fully constructed available 
for use of the injured veterans of the late war? 

In this report 1 would like to have you let me know how many 
patients—veterans of the late war—are now undergoing hospitaliza- 
tion; the number who are unable to obtain hospitalization because of 
the lack of facilities. 

So far as possible I would like to know what classes of injuries or 
ailments require special hospitals in order to properly treat the cases. 

In the event that you have the facts available or can obtain them, 
I would like to know the number of hospitals in New York State takin 
eare of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the late war; the number o 
patients being cared for by each; the location of each hospital; and the 
number of applicants for hospitalization who are unable to receive 
treatment because of the lack of hospital facilities. 

This information will be deeply appreciated, and I am asking it for 
the sole purpose of preparing myself to cooperate in the very worthy 
work in which you and all of us are interested at the present time. 

Yours, sincerely, 


Health hospitals now under 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, May 13, 1921. 
From: Chief, statistical section, Medical Division. 
To: Consultants on hospitalization (through the medical adviser). 
Subject : Data requested May 12, 1921. 

1. In response to your request dated May 12, 1921, for data con- 
cerning Federal hospitals, you are advised that it has been necessary 
to confine this statement in respect to hospitals of the United States 
Army and Navy to just those facilities which have been made available 
by those services to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. However, 
these data may be obtained, it is believed, from the offices of the 
Surgeons General of the Army and Navy by formal application. 

e ARMY HOSPITALS. 

2. The Army general hospitals fully constructed and available for 
use to beneficiaries of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance are as follows: 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Tacoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Post Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

The total number of beds made available to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance by these hospitals was on May 5, 1,225, of which number 697 
were used. Four Army hospitals not included in the above have been 
taken over by the United States Public Health Service for operation. 
These four hospitals are included under the paragraph devoted to the 
United States Public Health Service. 

UNITED STATES NAYY. 

8. The number of naval hospitals made available to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance was, on May 5, 1921, 13, located as follows: 

United States Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

United States Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

United States Naval Hospital, League Island, Pa. 

United States Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

United States Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 

United States Naval Hospital, Charleston, 8S. C. 

United States Naval LHlospital, Key West, Fla. 
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United States Naval Hospital, Pensacola, Fla. 

United States Naval Hospital, Gulfport, Miss. 

United States Naval Hospital, New Orleans, La. 

United States Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Ill. 

United States Naval Hospital, Fort Lyons, Colo. 

United States Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 

There were made available by these hospitals 1,135 beds, of which 
number 327 were used on May 5, 1921. 

4. The Public Health Service has made available to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance 61 hospitals, which are fully constructed and 
used. These hospitals are located as follows: ; 

United States Public Health Service Hospital 

United States Public Health Service Hospital 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 5, 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 6, Cleveland, Ohio. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 7, Detroit, Mich. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 8, Evansville, Ind. 
‘ = States Public. Health Service Hospital No. 9, Fort Stanton, 
N. Mex. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 10, Key West, Fla. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 11, Louisville, Ky. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 12, Memphis, Tenn. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 13, Mobile, Ala. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 14, New Orleans, 


a. 

United States Public Health Service Hogpital No. 15, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 16, Portland, Me. 
- ee States Public Health Service Hospital No. 17, Port Townsend, 
Yash. 

United 
United 
Calif. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 20, Savannah, Ga. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 21, Stapleton, N. Y. 
ne United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 22, Vineyard Haven, 
Mass. 
United 
Calif. 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
Cc 


No. 
No. 3 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, I). 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 18, St. Louis, Mo. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 19, San Francisco, 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 24, Palo Alto, 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 25, Houston, Tex. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 26, Greenville, 8. C. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 27, Alexandria, La, 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 29, Norfolk, Va. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 30, Chicago, III. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 32, Washington, 
United 
Mass. 
United 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 34, East Norfolk, 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 35, St. Louis, Mo. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 36, Boston, Mags. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 37, Waukesha, Wis. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 38, New York. N. Y. 

c United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 41, New Haven, 

‘onn. 
United 


\ States Public Health Service Hospital No. 42, Perryville, Md. 
Tnited 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 43, Ellis Island, 


United 
Mass. 
United 
United 
United 
phia, Pa. 
United 
United 
United 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 44, West Roxbury, 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 45, Biltmore, N: C. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 48, Atlanta, Ga 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 49, Philadel- 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 50, Prescott, Ariz. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 51, Tucson, Ariz. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No, 52, Boise, Idaho. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 53, Dwight, Il. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 54, Arrowhead 
Springs, Calif. 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 55, 
N. Mex. 
United 
United 
United 


Fort Bayard, 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 56, Baltimore. Md. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 57, Knoxville, lowa. 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 58, New Orleans, 
4a. 
United 
United 
United 
N. Y 


States 
States 
States 


Public Health Service Hospital No. 59, Tacoma, Wash. 
Public Health Service Hospital No. 60, Oteen, N. C. 
Public Health Service Hospital No. 61, Staten Island, 


United 

United 

United 
Calif. 
United 
United 
United 


Mo. 
United 

Minn. 

_ United 


Ky. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 70, New York, N. Y. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 71, Sterling June- 
tion, Mass. 

5. The total number of beds made available by these hospitals was, 
on May 1, 1921, 18,416. Of this number 15,599 were made available 
to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, of which number 13.079 were 
being used by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance on May 5, 1921. 

6. The United States Public Health Service has at the present time 
under construction two new hospitals, one at Maywood, Ill, which is 

lanned to accommodate 850 patients; the other at Dawsonsprings, 
<y., which is planned to accommodate 500 patients. It is anticipated 
that these hospitals will be placed in operation during the present 
calendar year. - 

7. The United States Public Health Service has also taken over re- 
cently four hospitals from the United States Army, which it intends to 
place in operation within the near future. These hospitals and their 
approximate proposed bed capacity are as follows: 

Fort Walla Walla, Wash., 250 beds (tuberculosis). 

Fort Logan H. Root, Ark.. 250 beds (tuberculosis). 

Fort McKenzie, Wyo., 250 beds (neuropsychiatric). 

Fort William Henry Harrison, Helena, Mont.. 400 to 600 beds. 

8. The United States Public Health Service is at the present time 
planning to take over and place in operation several private hospitals. 
Complete data can not be given relative to such proposals until the 


States 
States 
States 


Public Health Service Hospital No. 62, Augusta, Ga. 
Public Health Service Hospital No. 63. Lake City, Fla. 
Public Health Service Hospital No. 64, Camp Kearny, 


States 
States 
States 


Public Health Service Hospital No. 65, St. Paul, Minn. 
Public Health Service Hospital No. 66, Carville, La. 
Public Health Service Hospital No. 67, Kansas City, 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 68, Minneapolis, 


States Public Health Service Hospital No. 69, Fort Thomas, 









plans have been perfected. However, it can be stated, the first one of 
these private hospitals to be placed in operation will be a hospital at 
Colfax, Iowa, with a capacity of approximately 200 beds. 

NATIONAL HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


9. The National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers have made 
available to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance nine soldiers’ homes, 
two of which have been made entirely available and the remaining 
seven have been made in part available. These national soldiers’ homes 
are located as follows: 

Eastern Branch. Togus, Me. 

Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tenn, 

Marion Branch, Marion, Ind. 

Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio. 

Danville Branch, Danville, I. 

Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Western Branch, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Battle Mouptain Sanitarium Branch, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

Pacifie Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 

10. The total number of beds made available by these National Sol- 
diers’ Homes on May 5, 1921, numbered 2,618 beds, of which number 
1,901 beds were being used. 

11. On May 5, 1921, there were being hospitalized in all hospitals of 
the United States, including contract hospitals, 26,092 patients in the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, classified as follows: 

CIN ith inset peeing nse aag aiias selena alice site aaa See al 10, 266 
° Neuropsychiatric ___.-..--- sda ienvseldnsnartahibvanaonieiie ipleiedldnidietacalnenaresaiseiaaleds 
Gusietn)  GREICUE mine wHgeees es oe i one 8,477 


Of the total nunrber hospitalized, 16,764 are being treated in Federal 
hospitals. 

12. There is no information at the central office or djstrict offices of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance that any claimant of this bureau, 
entitled to medical care and treatment for whom hospitalization has 
been advised or recommended, has failed to receive hospital care under 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

13. There is no record in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the 
number who are entitled to care and treatment under the war risk in- 
surance act, but who have either not made claim or applied for medical 
treatment, or have declined such facilities as the Government has been 
able to offer in its own or contract hospitals. 

14. It has been estimated that a third more than have been hos- 
pitalized for mental and nervous diseases would have accepted hospital 
care if the facilities offered had not in so many instances been in hos- 
pitals for paupers, indigents, criminal insane, etc. 

15. Similarly patients who are entitled to hospital care or for whom 
hospital care has been urged by the medical examiners of this bureau 
for pulmonary tuberculosis have preferred to provide care at their own 
homes or in boarding houses, or at their own expense rather than to 
enter sanatoria such as have been available in some districts, or to 
submit to the necessary restraint of responsible medical hospital con- 
trol. 

16. There is attached hereto a list showing by name of hospital and 
location the contract hospitals now being used in the State of New 
York for the hospitalization of patients in the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance and the number of war-risk insurance patients reported in each 
hospital. There is also attached a statement of the number of patients 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance being hospitalized at the present 
time in Federal hospitals in the State of New York. In considering the 
number of patients in contract hospitals as reported in this memo- 
randum, it should be berne in mind that this report is based on the 
card records on file in the statistical section of the medical division 
of this bureau, and that due to the time necessary in pepe these 
forms in the hospitals and transmitting them to this bureau by mail 
through the offices of the district supervisors there is often a consider- 
able lapse of time between the actual admission or discharge of a 
patient and its being recorded in this bureau. Therefore these records 
should net be considered current records, but, nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that they substantially represent the hospital situation and form 
a reasonable basis for consideration. 

A. D. Hiwuer, 


Chief Statistical Section, Medical Division. 
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J. N. Adams Memorial Hospital, P errys- 
ain nnn ob coer eegsh<ssenasvepewontevend a 23 
Albany Hospital, Albany..... 2 
Auburn City Hospital, Auburn..... 
Aibert Lindley Lee Memorial Hos % 
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Annis Cottage, Liberty..............-..-- JRE 
C.H. Armstrong Hospital, Woodburne. . .| 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City... .... | 1 
Bedford Hills, Sanitarium, Bedford Hilis.|.......... 
Binghamton State Hospital, Binghamton.}..... 
Belle Cottage, Liberty...........-.....-.- 
Benedictine Sanitarium, Kingston...... 
Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains 
Sam W. Browne Memorial Hospital, 
PINS 3. .d 5. Soi ctinnwteks wpgnald Bip Soyegiwen 2} 
Mrs. A. E. Blinn, convalescents’ care, | | 
eae ane 2 
Mrs. William Breiner, Livingston Manor 
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Brooklyn Home for Consumptives, | 
oe EIR ONES PEER SERENA ae Oe 2 
Brooklyn State Hospital, Brooklyn....... diet cted 9 butted | 
Brook’s Memorial Hospital, D B50 | 1 1 
Buckley House, Liberty. ..............-.. Rad, Seg lewiccsosss 24 

Burns’s Convalescence Cottage, South | 
pe ner } 1 
Buffalo City Hospital, Buffal 
Buffalo State Hospital, Buffalo 

Mrs. I. L. Weldon, convalescents’ care, | 
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Champion Valley Hospital, Plattsburg... 2 

= escents’ care, Marie Russo, Roches- 

Central Islip State Hospital, Long Island.}...... 
NE dec accictcccloemscsetccivausontany 

Clinic for Functioning Re-education, 

IT TE CRI tase eprdoiicind vatees vinden 20 
AEE SINE: PEIN 6 5 os cn nnnsn gas se celacsecedemavesnetene 
Convalescents’ Home for Soldiers and Sail- 

CONE, 5 ones cscccvsenscescudae 6 
Crouse Irving Hospital, Syracuse......... 22 
Dr. Combs’s Sanitarium, New York City .}.........- 
Cohoes City Hospital, Cohoes............. 7 
Cornell Infirmary, Ithaca................- 1 
Charles Croft Hospital, Livingston Manor. 1 
Delaware House Convalescents’ Care, 

Stamford 
Deveraux Sanitarium, Saranac Lake..... 
Delaney Sanitarium, Saranac Lake....... 
Dolan Sanitarium, Saranac Lake......... 
Mrs. Anna Desbrow, Sea Breeze.......... 
Dr. Downer’s Sanitarium, Woodstock.....)..........).......-6- 
Ellis Hospital, Schenectady...........-.- 4 1 
W.E. Wigkeit, Ellenville................ 1 
Elkin Sanitarium, Saranac Lake..........|.......--- 
William F. Falk, Ellenville.... 
Farley Cottage, Liberty. ...... 
Mrs. C. C. Farrell, convalescents’ care, 


Fiesel Cottage, Liberty .................-. 
Miss M. D. Foster, Sayville, L.I......... 
Gabriels Sanitarium, Gabriels............ 
Glenridge Sanitarium, Schenectady 
Glen Falls Hospital, Glen Falls........... 
Good Shepherd Hospital, Syracuse. ...... OE Tocsee chen 
Gray Cottage, Liberty..................-. 
Gowanda State Homeopathic Hospital, 

RUNS Sacto t Cactccnaswe cLaphbondsa<€e 
Haggerty Cottage, Liberty. 

A. B. Hepburn Hospital, Speamuns- wid 
W. A. Hessedox Hospital, Livingston 

Ss on tke) tahedhr en cenkuscpatnaaed 
W. L. Hasdner, Livingston Manor........ 
R.B. Hastie, Ellenville. ........0.0.e.ee- 
Home Sanitarium, Syracuse.............. 
Forest View House, Ellenville............ 
Mrs. M. D. Foster, Sayville, L.1I........-. 
8. Friedheim, Ellenville.................. 
Home Sanitarium, Saranac Lake......... 
Mrs. B. Helmer, Moosehead, Old Forge. .. 
Homestead Sanitarium, Saratoga County 

(tuberculosis), Middle Grove...........! 
Hudson River State Hospital, Pough- 

Et elarciin sta dnd wena cee ance naa s weenk a 
House of the Good Samaritan, Watertown. 
Tents BROMINE, TINOT nn <. 5. ow oe nc ge sen oes 
Johnson City Hospital Johnson City..... 
Jefferson County Tuberculosis Sanita 

Ny I 5c Bias Bolan s ones how calinntouccnslemnewceens 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn........ Se ea 1 
Kings Park State Hospital, Kings Park, 

I eet 
Mrs. Sheldon Lasher, Bearsville.......... 
Leggett Sanatorium, Saranac Lake. . 
Lymn Cottage, Liberty.............. 
Loomis Sanatorium, Loomis.............. 
Manhattan State Hospital, WardsIsland..| 1 207 
McCaffrey Nursing Sanitarium, Saranac 











Lake 
Mrs. McDaniels Hospital, Bearsville. 

EET 5 vas nisin saciacduieiceens 
McCloskey Cottage, Liberty a 
Marshall Infirmary, Troy................. 
Marshall Sanatorium, Troy..... 24... 
Memorial Hospital, New York City.. 
Mercy H wi, Aviburn........... i 
1. Metzner Hospital, Ellenville... . oa 1 
Midos Cottage, Saranac Lake.............|.......... 
Middletown State Homeopathic Hospital, 

UM ais Seis a Sen esc WWsceravelselcncaccewes 4] 





RE iperinctest 
Montefore Home County Sanitarium, 
I Stee tere ete. anaes lus y coserccphoiow sy nueoe 
Municipal Sanatorium, Otisville..... 2.22 2)7222227272 i 


Moosehead Hotel Hospital, Old Forge. ... ae ess ek | 
Nassau County Tuberculosis Sanitarium, | 

DEMERS ite cckiks Sees Vos nai aae occ vd 
Neurological Institute, New York City... . 
New York State Hospital for Incipient 

Tuberculosis, Ray Brook............... 
Newton Memorial Hospital, Cassadaga....|_. 
Niagara Sanitarium, Lockport........... 
Nurses’ Home, Bay Shore, L.1........... 
Oak Mount Sanitarium, East Bloomfield. 
O’Donnell Cottage, Libert 












Olean General Hospital, Olean........... © eiceknc enn | 
Onon Bociibactam, Myrecres.... fo... onl ncnseece 
Oswego Sanitarium, Richland....|..--°...”: Fee | 
Oswego Hospital ,Oswego............. Ae acre eae 


Otsego County Hospital, Mount Vision...|..........|.......... 
Mrs. 2 ohn Owens’s boarding house, Pros- 
DOG ods site ch ncesctspusvibchsh eoad on «an 1 
Pawling Sanitarium, Wyantskill... ......]..........|.......20. 
ne Convalescent Home, New 
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| ! 
Neuro- 


; | Tuber- 
pera | culosis. 


; General | 

medical | 
| and | 
surgical. | 


Total. 


| 


Presbyterian Hospital, New York City -.! 

Pine Cres’, Sanitarium, Sailsburg Center. . 

Physicians Hospital, Plattsburg 

Perkins ‘Louse, Emma D. Nuttal, Pros 
pect 

Pleasant Valley Sanitarium, Bath 

Mrs. Elisabeth Pendleton, 233. West One 
hundred and forty-third Street... ...-.- 

a i Lake Sanitarium, Rainbow 

ake 

Rome J nfirmary, Rome 

Rattners Cottage, Liberty. . 

Recon: truction, New York.City. .. 

Riddle. Sanitarium, Saranac Lake 

Rochester State Hospital, Rochester. ... 

Rocky Crest Sanitarium, Olean...-...... | 

Roch ster General Hospital, Rochester. . .| 

Rose Mount Villa, Saranae Lake 

River Crest Sanitarium, Astoria, L.T.... 

Russell House, Saranac Lake 

Royal Quick Hospital, Willow............ | 

Seaview Hospital, Staten Island | 

Selie Cottage, Liberty 

Seaton Hospital, Spuyten Duyvil 

Mrs. Gordon Sickler, Lake Hill 

Smith Sanitarium, Saranac Lake 

St. Anthony’s Hospital, Woodhaven 

Sti Elizabeth's: Hospital, Dansville 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, New York.City. ... 

St. Francis’s Hospital, Poughkeepsie 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Himira 

St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers. - . 

St. Lawrence State Hospital, Ogdensburg. | 

St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City 

St: Mary’s Tuberculosis Hospital, Sara- 
nac Lake. 

St. Peter’s Hospital, Albany. ...........- Eievesnicces 

St: Vincent’s Hospital, New York City. ..| | 

Stony Wold Hospitai, Dake Rushayna. . .| 

Mrs. J. Sickler Convalescent Home, Lake | 
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Summit View Sanitarium, Gloversville. . . 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital, Syracuse. . . . 
Sunny Crest Sanitarium, Auburn. ....... 
Springhill Sanitarium, Hastings.......... | 
roy Hospital. Troy | 
Trudeau Sanitariam, Trudeau 
Tuberculosis Hospital (Broome County | 
Hospital), Chenango Bridge | 
Tully Sanitarium, Saranac Lake 
Sarah Thomann Hospital, Rochester 
Utica State Hospital, Utieca............... 
W. J: Unkenholz Hospital, Livingston 


Willard State Hospial, Willar: 

Willard Parker Hospital, New York City. .| 

Mrs. Fred Willsev, Bernes..............-. 

Frank Wagner’s Conv. Care, Berne 

Mrs. W. Gi Wright: Comv. Care (box 49 
Nine-Mill Point), Webster. 
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Patients of the Bureaw of Wer Risk Insurance in Federal 
State of New York. 


hospitals, 


May 5, 1921. 


| } 
| General 

| medical 
| and 
surgical. 


Neuro- 
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United States’ Publie Health Service 
Hospital No. 3, Buffalo, N.Y - 
Unit States. Public Health Service | 
Hospital No. 21, Sta m, Long: Istand | 
United States Public Health Service | 
Hospital No. 38, New York City. .... 
Unit States’ Public Health: Service 

Hospital No. 43, Ellis Island, N. Y 
United. States Public: Health Service 
Hospital. No. 61, Fox Hills, Staten 
Island, N. Y 
United: States: Public Health Serviec: 
Hospital No: 70, New: YorkGity. ....... 
United States Naval Hospital, New York. | 
City 





Mr: A: D; Hruner, May 12, 1921, 
Chief Statistical Section, Medical Division, 
Room 805, Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 
The following iss the information desired, about which I telephoned 
you thisa;.nmy. Yom prompt! repHes:te the questions will be very kindly 
appreciated. 


ARMY HOSPITALS, 


1. Please state number of! Army lhespitals fully constructed and ready 
for use, loertion, city and State. 
Beds now available; beds oecupied: 


be Ree 


Ibo bot ee Oot bo We OO _ 


| information. 


| ndditional 
: The Chair hears none. 


| expedite this: bill that is wnder consideration. 
| aslt for an extension of my remarks in just a moment,.in. which 
| extension I am going to inelude all of this tabwlated informa- 
| tion. 


| quired one month for the Treasury 


| tion. 
| Various: departments, and it took it ome whole month. to secure 


| into the office shaking from shell shoek. 
| weak. 


| needs he said, “L want. to be honest with you. 


| tiem. 
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2. Please state the number of Army hospitals now under construction, 
3. Are the Army hospitals now fully constructed ayailable for use of 
the injured veterans of the late war? 


NAVY HOSsPit 
I, Please state number: of. Navy hospitals fully, constr 
for use; location, city and State. 
Beds now available ; beds occupied. 


2. Please state the number of Navy hospitals now under construction, 
3. Are the Navy hospitals now fully constructed available for use of 


ALS, 


ucted and ready 


| the injured veterans. of the late war? 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


TLOSPITALS. 
1. Please state number of Public Health hospitals fully constructed 


and ready for use, location, city and State. 


Beds now available; beds occupied. 
2. Please state the number of Public Health hospitals now undér con 


| Struetion, 


3 Are the Public Health. hospitals fully_constrneted and ready for 
use of the injured veterans of the late war? 


In this report I would like to have you let me know how many 


| patients—veterans of the late war—are now undergoing hospitalization, 


the number who are unable to obtain hospitalization because of the 


| lack of fheilities. 


So far as: possible, L. would like to know what classes of injuries or 


| ailments require special. hospitals im order. to properly treat the cases: 


In the event that you have the facts available or can obtain them, 
I would like to know the number of hospitals in New York State tak- 
ing care of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the late war; the number 


| of patients: being cared for by each; the lecatiom of each: hespital; 
} and the number of applicants for hospitalization who are unable to 


receive treatment because of the lack of aospital facilities. 
= * x % s * Fs 

Mr. Hiller, if you are unable to supply amy of the above infornra- 
tion, and can advise through what channels we may obtain if, your co- 
operation will be greatly appreciated. . 

CONSULTANTS ON HOSPITALIZATION. 
om EN, 

Now, then, I have that information——— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman. has- expired, 

Mr. FESS. Mir Chairman,.the gentleman has very valuable 
[ ask unanimous consent that he be given five 
minutes. additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
eonsent that 


The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
the gentleman from New York be permitted an 
five minutes. Is. there objection? [After a: pause.] 


Mr. REED of New York. It is not my wish, gentlemen, to 
take. up the time of. this House. I realize that you. wish to 
I am going to 


I think the disclosures. will be quite surprising to the 
Members. It will be interesting for you to know, while we are 
considering this splendid measure before the House, that it re- 
Department, which had 
jurisdiction of this matter, to get this highly valuabie informa- 
They were obliged to send «a questionnaire to all of these 


the information. And yet we are asked to appropriate: millions 
of dollars without Knowing what tlie facts may be with respect 
to hospitals and Hospital facilities. And when we get « report 
from the committee of the legion, such as I have received, it 
simply confirms the tragic conditions that confront our soldiers 
who may be in need of hospitalization, especiaily in New York 
State. 

The other day I had. a boy come down here to. see me from 
a not fav distant hospital. He had been unable to get coem- 
pensation.. You men have had similar cases. This mam eame 
He looked tired’ ane 
I asked him if he had had his breakfast, and he: said 
he had not. And. when. Ff asked him why, he informed. me that 
lve had just money enough to pay his way: down and’ back. 
When I insisted that he tell me the facts about his finaneial 
I. had: toe make 
two bead: necklaces and sell them; and it took me six weeks, 
before I. could come down: and present my case.” I went down 
to the department and established the fact. that. the bey liadi a 
ease and got his compensation of $90 a month. Now, this boy 
had been: trying for weeks and weeks and weeks te get those 
results, and yet he had the proof if it had. been. property pre- 
pared and presented, and his case should have received’ atten- 
Now, what has happened? 

In our hospitais are hundreds of beys who have no friends 
to whom they can go. ‘Bhey are lying there: bedridden, many of 
them, with no one to take up thein eases: and prepare their 
proef. ‘They send in their claims; yes; The War Risk Bureau 
comes’ Dack with a form letter to the effeet that there is. not 


| sufficient: proef to conneet up: theix injury with the service: 


The bey goes back to the: community with a request for more 
affidavits, and: another set of. affidavits are sent om and’ turned 
dowm They get discouraged. What they need is special serve 
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ice in our hospitals, competent men who represent the boys. It 
is time we found out the facts with reference to these boys. 
There are literally hundreds of them in our State who need 
hospitalization. You will recall that the State of New York 
voted $3,000,000 and agreed to build a hospital within a year and 
have it ready for our soldiers, but Congress did not see fit to 
authorize the Government to rent that hospital in order to take 
care of these boys. 

Mr. DENISON. 
very thing. 

Mr. REED of New York. Exactly. I am not criticizing this 
bill, but I am bringing out these facts to show the necessity 
for acting upon the situation and knowing the conditions in 
this country with reference to the soldiers and acting promptly. 
And this information that has been secured here shows the 
necessity for a bill of this kind, coordinating the various de- 
partments and coordinating the work under the bill. 

I am not going any further with this proposition, and I am 
not going to read all of this correspondence, but I am going to 
ask unanimous consent to insert the information that I have 
obtained in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous conseat to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the information referred to: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
CONSULTANTS ON HOSPITALIZATION, 
Room 1023, Arlington Building, May 17, 1921. 
To the SurGron GENERAL, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Will you kindly supply, in so far as possible, the infor- 
mation which you may have pertaining to the following: 

1. Please state number of Navy hospitals fully constructed and ready 
for use; location, city and State; beds now available; beds occupied. 

2. Please state the number of Navy hospitals now under construction. 

3. Are the Navy hospitals now fully constructed available for use of 
the injured veterans of the late war? 

4. How many patients—veterans of the late war—are now under- 
going hospitalization ; the number who are unable to obtain hospitaliza- 
tion because of the lack of facilities? 

5. What classes of injuries or ailments require special hospitals in 
order to properly treat the cases? 

6. Number of hospitals in New York State taking care of sailors (and 
marines, if under your jurisdiction) of the late war; number of patients 
being cared for by each; location of each hospital; number of appli- 
eants for hospitalization who are unable to receive treatment because 
of the lack of hospital facilities. . 

Your prompt replies to the foregoing will be much appreciated, 

Very truly, yours, 


I was going to say that this bill does that 


CONSULTANTS ON HOSPITALIZATION, 
—_ , Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1921. 
GENTLEMEN: With reference to your letter of May 17, 1921, I beg 
Jeave to inform you, replying to paragraph (1), that the following in- 
formation was transmitted April 1, 1921, for the information of the 
committee of which Gen. Charles G. Dawes was chairman, and also to 
your committee : 





Prewar 
(perma- 
nent). 


Beds 
vacant. 


New con- 


capacity. struction. 


Annapolis, Md 
Charleston, 8. C 
Chelsea, Mass..........+ 
Fort Lyon, Colo 

Great Lakes, Ill 
Hampton Roads, Va.!.. 
Key West, Fla 


League Island, Pa.... 
Mare Island, Calif.... 
New Orleans, L 
Newport, R.I........ 
New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va.....-.. 
Parris Island, S. C.. 
Pensacola, Fla 
Portsmouth, N. H.... 
Puget Sound, Wash.. 
San Diego, Calif. . 
‘Washington, D.C 


eer eccoccene 





10, 406 2, 488 7, 469 


1 Gulfport, Miss., is not included. 


The above information shows all the naval hospitals now in commis- 
sion, but does not show the structures which have been converted or 
torn down since the armistice. The naval hospital at Wards Island, of 
800 beds, was turned over to the Metropolitan State Hospital authori- 
ties and it is understood is now being used, in part, for the care of 
beneficiaries of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. The naval hospital, 
Greys Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa., of 900 beds, and Cape May, N. J., 
of 220 beds, were turned over, completely equipped, to the United States 
Public Health Service and, it is understood, are now in operation by 
that bureau for the care of War Risk patients. The naval hospital and 
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training station at Gulfport, Miss., with 170 beds in the hospital and 
approximately 900 beds in the camp, has been recently turned over to 
a Public Health Service, completely equipped for operation by that 
ureau. 

The beds reported vacant in the above table represent returns for the 
week ending March, 1921. During the year 1920 the number of Navy 
and Marine Corps patients has been as high as 7,576, so that there 
were then but 3,000 beds vacant, including those not available for 
general cases in contagious wards and not allowing for necessary ad- 
ministration leeway. It is necessary also in considering vacant beds in 
the Navy to provide for an excess at coastal locations, to take care of 
the sick of the fleet as the ships move from place to place. 

At the present time the vacant beds that might be available, should 
sufficient Navy personnel be on hand to administer the institution, are 
not actually available at the southern naval hospitals owing to the 
white and black segregation question which has been brought up. 

The naval hospitals on the west coast should not be considered as 
available for War Risk patients, as the small number of vacant beds 
must be reserved for Navy and Marine Corps personnel. 

The naval hospitals at the present time have not their usual quota 
of sick, due largely to the recent absence of the Atlantic Fleet in 
southern waters, the cessation of recruiting for some months, rapid dis- 
charge of enlisted personnel to reduce the Navy to 100,000 strength, 
mild winter season, and early spring. 

2. In reply to paragraph (2) of your letter, I am pleased to inform 
you that but one naval hospital is now under construction at San 
Diego, Calif., to replace the existing temporary institution in the San 
Diego exposition grounds. 

3. In reply to paragraph (3), I wish to advise you that weekly re- 
ports are made to the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insur%nce, 
indicating the availability of each naval hospital for the care and 
treatment of beneficiaries of that bureau. This report is based on the 
number of vacant beds at each hospital not needed for Navy and 
Marine Corps patients and on the ability of the personnel available at 
each place and within the medical department in general to properly 
eare for these patients. The report of May 12, 1921, indicated 67 
tuberculosis patients under treatment and 33 beds available and 324 
general patients under treatment and 598 beds available. 

4, In reply to paragraph (4), this question is partly answered in the 
preceding paragraph. The bureau is not cognizant of the number of 
patients undergoing hospitalization, this being a matter entirely outside 
its province. 

5. In — to paragraph (5), I wish to advise you that the naval 
hospitals admit all medical or surgical cases requiring hospital treatment, 
also neurological cases and psychoneurosis cases without frank mental 
symptoms and not requiring restraint. Such psychoneurosis cases and 
eases of suspected tuberculosis are only admitted for diagnosis. When 
diagnosed, it is expected that the patient would be removed to hos- 
pitals specializing in the treatment of such cases. All naval hospitals 
are general hospitals, and, while fully equipped, they are not designed 
to take care of psychoneurosis cases or tuberculosis cases except the 
naval hospital, Fort Lyon, Colo., which only takes tuberculosis cases, 
It is understood that the Director.of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, through the United States Public Health Service, is utilizing cer- 
tain civilian, State, and Government institutions for the treatment of 
cases requiring special care. 

6. In reply to paragraph (6), I regret that I am unable to furnish 
uestions asked therein are outside my 
cognizance and beyond the province of the bureau. The naval hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., reports 35 general patients undergoing treatment and 
65 beds available. No applications for treatment are made direct to 
the commanding officer of naval hospitals. War Risk patients who are 
received in the naval hospitals are directed to report for treatment by 
the local supervisor representing the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, to 
whom, it is understood, all applications for hospitalization are made 
or forwarded. : g 

Trusting that the above may give you the information that you are 
seeking from the naval medical department, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
Surgeon General, United States Navy. 

COMMITTER OF CONSULTANTS ON HOSPITALIZATION, 

Arlington Building, City. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
CONSULTANTS ON HOSPITALIZATION, 
Room 1028, Arlington Building, May 17, 1921. 
To the SURGEON GENERAL, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sim: Will you Kindly supply, in so far as possible, the in- 
formation which you may have pertaining to the following: 

1. Please state number of Army hospitals fully constructed and ready 
for use, location, city and State. Beds now available; beds occupied. 

2. Please state number of Army hospitals now under construction. 

3. Are the Army hospitals now fully constructed available for use of 
injured veterans of the late war? r 

. How many veterans of the late war are now undergoing hospital- 
ization ; the. number who are unable to obtain hospitalization because of 
the lack of facilities. 

5. What classes of injuries or ailments require specidl hospitals in 
order to properly treat the cases? 

6. How many hospitals in New York State are taking care of soldiers, 
also marines (if this comes under your jurisdiction) ; number of pa- 
tients cared for by each; location of each hospital; number of appli- 
cants for hospitalization who are unable to receive treatment because of 
lack of hospital facilities. : 

Your prompt reply to the foregoing will be much appreciated. 

Very truly, yours, 
CONSULTANTS ON HOSPITALIZATION, 
me , Seeretary. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, May 24, 1921, 
Mr. N. N. HEFFNER, 
Secretary Consultants on Hospitalization, 
Room 1023, Arlington Building, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry of May 17, the following informa- 

tion is given. The paragraph numbers are yours: 





1921. 


Total number 
Bureau | of beds whieh 
War | will be avail- 
Risk able to Bu- 
beds now a. = ‘ 
empty y Oct. 
and if this office 
therefore | is notified in 
available | time to send 
to that personnel 
bureau. | and make 
preparation. 


Bureau 
War 
Risk 
cases 
now 
using 
these 
beds. 


Beds now) 
held for | 
use for | 
Bureau | 

Var | 
Risk | 
cases. | 


Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, | 
Colo 

Walter Reed General 
Washington, D. C 

Letterman General 
Francisco, Calif 

Service Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Tex.................. | 250 } } 

Service Hospital, Fort Riley, Kans.! .).......... cas ouek gaat Sauiwaeneieg a 

Army and Navy General Hospital, | | | | 
Hot Springs, Ark 150 | 41 | 109 

Service Hospital, Fort Leavenworth, | | | | 
Leavenworth, Kans.!.............-- Se bow acdsee iatewitaieticg dia Stead Sie | 

Service Hospital, Fort Sheridan, Ill.2 .|.......... Fis <cebexs Foe ategkees 

Servico Hospital, Fort McPherson, | | | 
IG MIR sve sin os sche uengocsns I oscilla a ollie habagiataaial hience aeainnll | 


Service Hospital, Fort Russell, Wyo.2 7 a carta a Se a ante ae 


300 | 


250 600 
600 
300 


150 


100 
100 


100 

100 
1No beds available now or ‘until additional personnel is sent to this hespital. 
2 Only 25 beds available at present. 
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2. William Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, Tex. After July 1 
this hospital will be completed. By October 1 we may be able to care 
for 100 Bureau of War Risk Insurance cases at this hospital, and a 
smaller number may be admitted July 1. 

3. To the extent as shown in 1 and 2. 

4. Only our general hospitals repert the numbers to this office. 
report 734 under treatment May 13. However, a small 
number are under treatment. 

Note.—The Bureau of War Risk Insurance should be able to give 
the exact total number. 

This office is umable to answer the last portion of No 4. The 
3ureau of War Risk Insurance should have some data on that phase of 
the matter. 

5. Maxillo-facial, tubereulosis, mental diseases, etc. In this con- 
nection you are advised that 10 more maxillofacial (special) cases ean 
be cared for at the station hospital, Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo., 
and at the station hospital, Columbus Barracks, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Walter Reed General Hospital is the only other military hospital 
prepared to treat such cases. 

6. No Army hospitals in New York State caring for Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance cases and none of sufficient size to afford available 
space for such work in addition to the active military sick in them. 


REMARKS. 


They 
additional 


Of the maximum number of beds which will be available at station 
hospital, Fort Sam Houston, if you call wpon us for them, 250 may be 
oceupied by pulmonary tuberculosis if you so desire. 

Of the maximum number of beds which will be available at the Walter 
Reed General Hospital, the Letterman General Hospital, and the station 
hospital, Fort Sam Houston, if you call upon us for them, 200 beds 
at each place may be oceupied by selected (not disturbed) neuropsyehi- 
atric cases. . 

Very truly, yours, FLoyp KRAMER, 
Major, Medical Corps, United States Army. 


Pcsiic HfALTH, 
Room 1623, ARLINGTON BUILDING, 
May 18, 1921. 
SURGEON GENERAL, UNIrep States Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Will you kindly supply, in so far as possible, the 
information which you may haye pertaining to the following: 

1. Please state number of Publie Health hospitals fully constructed 
and ready for use, loeation, eity, and State. 

Beds now available; beds occupied. 

2. Please state the number of Public Health hospitals now under 
construction. 

3. Are the Public Health hospitals now fully comstructed available 
for use of the injured yeterans of the late war? 

4, How many veterans of the late war are now undergoing hospitali- 
zation; the number who are unable to obtain hospitalization because of 
the lack of facilities ? 

5. What classes of injuries or ailments require special hespitals in 
order to properly treat the cases ? 

6. How many hospitals in New York State are takimg care of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the late war? How many patients being 
cared for by each? Location of each hospital, number of applications 
fér hospitalization who are unable to receive treatment because of the 
lack of hespital facilities. 

Your prompt reply to the foregoing will be much appreciated. 

Very truly, yours, 
CONSULTANTS ON HOSPITALIZATION, 
, Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, May 25, 1921. 


Breeat or 


Miss M. M. H&rrner, 
Secretary Consattants on Hospitalization, 
Room 1023 Arlington Building, Weshington, D. C. 

Madam: Acknowledgment is made ef your letter of May 18, 1921, 
making inguiry in regard te the hospital facilities of the Public Health 
Service avaflable for veterans of the late World War, and in addition 
thereto requesting information as to the number of patients in Public 
Health Service hospitals, the number of hospitals, hospitals under con- 
struction, and data of a similar nature, 
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There are inclosed herewith a copy of bureau weekly census report 
of the Public Health Service hospitals for the week ending May 14, 
1921, and supplement sheet thereto, which contain the information you 
have requested as to the number and location of Public Health Service 
hospitals, together with the number of beds occupied and those available 
in every service hospital functioning at the present time. 

In reply to your second question regarding Public Health Service hos- 
pitals under construction, it is presumed that you desire information re- 
garding those hospitals now being erected by this service, not those 
existin poepention acquired by this service by lease or transfer which 
are undergoing alterations and repairs preparatory to being opened as 
Public Health Service institutions. There are béimg erected two such 
hospitals, one at Dawson Springs, Ky., amd one at Chicago, Il, which 
institutions will have bed capacities for, approximately, 500 and 850 
patients, respectively. 

There are, however, a number of other hospital properties which have 
been acquired by lease or transfer, which have not as yet been opened. 
These are listed below: 

Colfax Hotel, Colfax, Iowa (general) : Approximately 200 beds when 
the necessary alterations are made, for which at the present no funds 
are available. 

Fort William Henry Harrison, Helena, Mont. (general) : At the pres- 
ent time just being opened, with approximately 100 beds. Can be ex- 
tended to more than double this capacity when funds are available and 
demand indicates the necessity for additional beds. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. (probably tuberculosis) : An undeveloped prop- 
erty which could ultimately be developed to 200 or more beds when 
funds are available. 

Hahnemann Hospital, Portland, Oreg. (general) : Approximately 170 
beds ; expected to be ready for occupancy within the next two months. 

Fort Walla Waila, Wash. (tuberculosis): Approximately 240 beds 
when developed. Certain amount of money available. 

Fort Mackenzie, Sheridan, Wyo. (neuro-psychiatric) : Approximately 
400 beds; a certain amount of money available. 

Fort Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. (neuro-psychiatriec) : 
mately 240 beds when alterations are completed. ° 

The Public Health Service has also taken over the nayal training 
camp at Gulfport, Miss., but is not attempting to open the same. The 
development of this place depends on certain decision as to whether it is 
to be used by the Public Health Service er as a national home for dis- 
abled soldiers; also, what class of patients are to be placed in this 
institution. Some difficulty has been had in the transfer of this prop- 
erty, and the matter is still unsettled. 

In answer to your question, “ Are the Public Health Service hospitals 
now fully constructed available for use of the injured veterans of the 
late war?” you are answered affirmatively. 

With regard to your feurth question, by referring to the inclosed 
census report sheet you will be able to ascertain the number of cases 
hospitalized by the Public Health Service. So far as.the Publie Health 
Service is concerned, it is believed to be more or less accurate to say 
that no discharged seldier has applied for treatment to the Public 
Efealth Service who has not been offered such facilities as exist. Many 
have been unwilling to accept these facilities. and for this reason remain 
unhospitalized. The number of these is problematical. It is suggested 
that further information relative to this matter could probably be 
ebtained from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

With reference to the question as to what classes require special hos- 
pitais for their care and treatment, the Public Health Service in gen- 
eral operates three classes of hespitals—tuberculosis, neuro-psychiatric, 
and general. Certain hespitals have been designated te receive pa- 
tients with surgieal tubereulosis, special personnel and equipment Soles 
supplied. The same arrangement applies to chronie bronchitis. asthma, 
eardiovascular conditions, and@ nephropathics; also orthopedic, nerve, 
and other branches of surgery. 

Certain cases of neuro-psychiatric patients likewise require certain 
classes of hospitals. We are operating one lhespital for the care of 
epileptics and two hospitals fer neuropsychoses and ether hospitals for 
insane. It is almost impossible to indicate more clearly in a letter 
the care given in many of these cases, 

With reg te your question as to the number of hespitals in New 
York State treating and carimg for soldiers, sailors. and marines of 
the late war, you are advised that there are six Public Health Service 
hospitals row operating in the State of New York. (See. attached 
eensus report sheet.) The number of private hospitals with which the 
Government has contracted to care for ex-service men is 203; addi- 
tienal informatien coneerning contract hospitals ceuld best be secured 
from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, room No. 1007. 

For the Surgeon General: 

Respectfully, J 


Approxi- 


. D. Lone, Surgeon, 
Executive Officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. - Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 21. Seetion 313 of the war risk imsurance act as amended is 
hereby amended by addimg thereto, immediately following subsection 
(2) thereof, a new subsection to be known as subsection (2a) and to 
read as follows: 

“(2a) The veterans’ bureau is hereby authorized to pay the bene- 
ficiary or other person or persons in whese name an action may have 
been commenced or prosecuted, and to all witnesses in such action, 
fees and mileage, the same as is now paid and allowed to witnesses in 
the United States courts, in going to, remaining at, and returning from 
place ef trial, and without any regard to whether the action, if any, is 
brought or prosecuted in a court of the United States or some other 
eourt. 

“In all eases of assignment of causes of action under this section, 
whether the assignment be heretofore or hereafter made, where it shall 
appear to the director to be to the best interests of the beneficiary so 
to do, the director, acting for and in the name of the United States, 
may assign the cause of action back to the beneficiary or to his personal 
representatives.” 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Caste: Page 17, lime 13, insert as a new 
section -: 

“Sec, 214. That section 401 of the war risk insurance act is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following: “Previded further, That Jobn 
I. Eopolucci, an enlisted sailor and member of the armed guard crew of 
the steamship Aztec, shall be deemed to have been granted insurance in 
the sum of $5,000 permitted under the war risk insurance act.’ ” 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that an amendment 
of that character would not be in order at this time when 
amendments perfecting the text are being considered. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have an amendment to offer as a new sec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendments to perfect the text? 
Ohio may offer his amendment. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to honor the first member 
of the United States Navy to lose his life during ‘ae World 
War. The amendment seeks to carry out the intent of the 
American people by giving to his widowed mother, who is a 
resident of the District of Columbia, a policy of insurance. 

By section 491 of the war risk insurance act, every sailor, 
soldier, and marine in the service of his country on the 6th 
day of April, 1917, or thereafter, who did not have an op- 
portunity to apply for and receive a policy of insurance and 
who dies in active service, shall be deemed to have applied for 
and to have been granted insurance. 

John I. Eopolucci served his country faithfully and well, 
enlisting in the United States Navy in 1907 as an apprentice 
seaman. He was advanced and promoted from time to time by 
personal merit to the office of boatswain’s mate, first class, on 
the U. 8S. S. Dolphin, the boat used exclusively for the Sccretary 
of the Navy. Just prior to the declaration of war, by an order 
of the Secretary of the Navy and at the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, John I. Eopolucci was transferred 
from the Dolphin to a merchant ship known as the Astec. He 
with 11 other United States sailors acted as an armed guard 
crew to that vessel, under Commander Gresham of the United 
States Navy. 

On April 1, 1917, when the Aztec was off the coast of France, 
it was torpedoed or mined. Commander Gresham was the last 


Do any other gentlemen desire to offer 
If not, the gentleman from 


man to leave the Aztee and he saw Eopolucci seeking to assist | 


the sailors of the Aztec into a lifeboat, pulling safely away from 
the ship. Commander Gresham, with all of the other members 
of the armed guard crew, left in another lifeboat and were picked 
up about 2.30 a. m., April 2, 1917. In Eopolucci’s lifeboat 
there were emergency rations and water, and so far as evi- 
dence is concerned no exact date of death can be ascertained, 
but the records at the Navy Department show the date to be 
April 1, 1917. The war risk insurance act was effective April 
6, 1917, the day war was declared against the German Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, Eopolucci’s widowed mother can not file 
her application and obtain the benefit of the war risk insurance 
act and become a beneficiary, as the record shows her son John 
died April 1. John was her main support and he had con- 
tributed from each pay he received as a sailor to aid her in 
the maintenance of life. He is the only sailor of the Navy 
who never had a chance to apply for or under the act is 
deemed to have applied for insurance. 

The real intent of the American people and of Congress, 
when the war risk insurance act went into effect, was to aid 
and care for the dependents of those who lost their lives in the 
service during the World War. It is for that purpose I rise 
to-day and offer this amendment. <A precedent for this amend- 
ment was established when a preceding Congress determined 
that each officer and enlisted man attached to the U. S. S. 
Cyclops on the 4th day of March, 1918,:and every officer and 
enlisted man who on said date was a passenger on said vessel, 
shall be deemed to have been granted insurance in the sum of 
$5,000, permitted under the war risk insurance act. The 
Cyclops, aS you all may know, has never been accounted for, 
nor has any reason, so far as I know, been determined for 
her disappearance. There are no records to show how the men 
on that vessel lost their lives, but Congress did grant to their 
dependents policies of insurance. 

Eopolucci’s record is one of the best inthe Navy. Ilis physical 
condition was good, and the fact that he had been advanced 
so’ often shows that he was serving the Nation courageously 
and well. These men are entitled to the highest consideration 
that it is possible to give them by an act of Congress. So also 
should the widowed mother of this man receive some compensa- 
tion for the loss of her son and the support he was giving her. 
As the facts stand to-day she has lost her son in the great 
cause and is receiving no compensation for her sacrifice. 

3y the adoption of this amendment, the Members of Congress 
can indicate their appreciation for the sacrifice this sailor made, 
honor his memory, and grant to the one who mourns his loss 
some slight reward that she is justly entitled to. There is no 
actual proof that John I. Eopolucci did not survive until April 
6, 1917. 
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I therefore respectfully submit that the spirit of fair play 
that lies in the hearts of all American people, the desire and 
intent to right all wrong, and the wish to heal the wounds of 
the war should cause the Members to-day to adopt the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. 
April 1, 1917? 

Mr. CABLE. I am glad the gentleman asked the question. 
No one knows when the death occurred. This man was last 
seen in a lifeboat pulling away from the Aztec on April 1, 1917, 
about 11 o’clock at night. Nothing was ever seen of the man 
afterwards. In that lifeboat there were emergency rations and 
a supply of water. Nothing has been known of it since. But 
the man was last seen on April 1. 

If the Chair please, there is no more important question 
before this House to-day than the taking care of a man who 
gave his life for his country, particularly a man who never 
had any chance to take out insurance, and who has a widowed 
mother in the District of Columbia who needs that help. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the Chair hear me? The Chair 
made a statement that would absolutely preclude the offering 
of amendments to section 401, because the next section of this 
bill to which there is an amendment is section 402. This 
morning 

The CHAIRMAN. 
comes to it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the Chair permit an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have an amendment, and I think the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has another amendment to section 401. The 
prior section has been read and passed. The next section 
about to be read is 402. In the interest of orderly procedure 
and in the interest of having this bill arranged in its proper 
chronological order, is it not, in the view of the Chair, proper 
to offer an amendment to section 401, provided that the amend- 
ment offered is germane and otherwise in order? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Germane to the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. If section 402 should be read, which it 
would be if the Chair did not allow an amendment to section 
401 to be offered at this time, the point of order which was 
made this morning against the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER] would hold. The Chair would very naturally say 
that the proper place for the insertion of an amendment to 
401 had been passed, and therefore he would be bound to sus- 
tain that point of order. I submit that if section 401 is to 
be susceptible of amendment at all, it ought to be amended at 
this point and at no other. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit to 
the Chair an argument against the propriety of considering 
amendments to other sections of the war risk insurance act than 
those that are not included in the bill under consideration. I 
question very seriously whether under the rules of the House it 
is in order on a bill such as this, even though it presents amend- 
ments to various sections of the war risk insurance act, to pre- 
sent amendments like the one offered this morning by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEyeER] or like the one now proposed 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caster] to this bill when such 
sections are not‘ under consideration in the bill as reported. 
This is a large question that I do not believe has been passed 
upon except once, to my recollection, in’ the House. The ques- 
tion is, when a bill is presented like this one, amending, say, 
two, three, or four specific sections of a certain measure which 
contains perhaps a dozen sections, whether it is in order for 
any Member to offer an amendment to a section that has not 
been included for change. I take it that the reason for the rule 
of the House based on the relation of germaneness to the sub- 
ject matter under consideration by the House is that it is 
founded on the idea that it is intended to dispatch the legisla- 
tion under consideration, and for the further reason of protect- 
ing the House in the consideration of the proposed legislation 
by having the proposed legislation given consideration first by 
a committee as to whether it should be considered by the House 
at all. Otherwise there would be no logic in the rule which has 
been followed that when a Senate bill is presented to the Hruse 
and referred to a committee for consideration, even that com- 
mittee has no power to report any amendment except one that is 
germane to the bill, even though it may have authority to report 
legislation of a different character. 

Mr. ROGERS.~ Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not now. I call the attention of the Chair- 
man to a specific ruling by Speaker Clark when this very ques- 
tion was up for consideration, in which the Speaker upheld the 
contention of those protesting against the innovation attempted 
here. The point was contested by Messrs. Sherley, Fitzger- 


Did this accident or this death occur on 
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ald, and myself, and also on the other side in support by 
Mr. Crisp. The bill under consideration then was a Post Office 
appropriation bill in which the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads had brought into the House substantive legis- 
lation amending three sections of the Criminal Code. When 
the bill came back into the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Randall, offered a motion to recommit that had 
relation to other sections of the Criminal Code but did not have 
any direct relation to the provision on which he sought to hang 
his amendment. 

The section of the Criminal Code that was amended and a 
part of the bill under consideration was section 215. That 
related exclusively to preventing the use of the mails for fraud. 
Mr. Randall offered an amendment to forbid the use of the 
mails in the sending of literature relating to liquor of any kind 
or any kind of advertisement relating to the sale of liquor. Al- 
though that amendment would have been in order to another 
section of the Criminal Code, but which, however, was not at- 
tempted to be reviewed and was not under consideration by the 
House in the amendments reported by the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, after elaborate argument by Messrs. 
Fitzgerald, Sherley, Crisp, and myself the Speaker held that it 
was not germane to the subject matter under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to indulge in this practice 
that when the committee brings in a bill amending, say, two 
sections of a law that comprises 20 or 30 sections, that because 
there is an amendment of two sections it opens up for considera- 
tion every section in the original law, amendments to other 
sections which have no relation to the section attempted to be 
amended by the bill presented by the committee, then we put 
behind us that safeguard and protection which is necessary in 
legislation—that before legislation is considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union it must 
first be considered by a committee of the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, STAFFORD. Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. On the question of germaneness, there are 


seven or eight specific sections in title 2 relating to insurance. | 


There are amendments sought to be offered here at this place 
relating to insurance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
will not pass on the question whether the amendment to section 
401 if germane otherwise would be in order. The amendment of 


the gentleman from Ohio proposes to amend a general provi- | 


sion of the law by the addition of a specific provision relating 
to one person apparently within the excluded class. The Chair 
thinks that such an amendment is not in order, and therefore 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 13, insert the following as a new section: 

“ Sec. 214. Section 401 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, is 
hereby further amended by adding at the end of said section the follow- 
ing language: 4 : 

“** Provided further, That any person in the active service who while 
in such service subsequent to the 6th day of April, 1917, and prior to 
the 6th day of October, 1917, became totally and permanently disabled 
without having applied for insurance shall be deemed to have been 
granted insurance in the sum of $10,000, payments thereafter to be 
made in accordance with existing laws and regulations.’ ” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment that the proposed amendment 
is not germane to Title II of the bill, because of the fact that 
Title II of the bill amends certain sections of Title IV of the 
original Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and this goes outside of 
those sections and makes a new section. I make that point of 
order on the ground stated by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STAFFORD], 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that it is not germane to the section we have under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, dealing first with the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Indiana, which the Chair 
in his last ruling expressly left undetermined, I desire to call 


the Chair’s attention to the rather extraordinary breadth of | 


the amendments carried in Title II of the bill before the House. 
There are 15 different sections in Title II, each comprising a 
separate amendment to the existing war risk laws. The ex- 
isting war risk laws are in four parts. 
phase of the war risk activities, part 2 with another, part 3 
with another, and part 4 with another. Every one of these 
four parts of the war risk laws is amended by the pending 
Sweet bill. Section 15 amends section 29; section 16 amends 
section 31—both inthe first part of the war risk law. Section 
17 amends a section in the second part. Sections 18 to 21, in- 
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clusive, amend the third part. Then we come to section 
which amends section 402 of the war risk act. 

The last eight sections of the bill all amend part 4 of the war 
risk insurance law. Part 4 of the war risk insurance law re- 
lates to insurance. While the bill before the House has gone. 
very far in amending other parts of the existing law, part 4 of 
the war risk law is amended with particular freedom as shown 
by the fact that out of the 15 sections carried in title 2 of the 
pending bill, 8 relate to insurance operations of the war risk 
law and amendments. 

I shall not attempt to describe in detail to the Chair, because 
he is familiar with them, what those sections provide or the 
extent to which these last sections to the pending bill vitally 
affect existing war risk insurance legislation. They cover many 
fields and phases of existing law. To me it would be an absurd- 
ity and an anomaly if it rested solely with the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of this House to decide what 
amendments should be introduced, what portions of the war 
risk insurance act could be dealt with, and not allow the House 
to consider other equally vital and important phases of the 
law. Of course, I am familiar with the rule that where a 
committee proposes a single change in a law under color of 
amendment, there can not be proposed a change in another 
portion of the law. But here we have a case where the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce proposes a Dill 
which changes the war risk laws in a great many respects. 

The bill adds new sections of an entirely irrelevant character, 
adding subject matter which had not before been contemplated 
in the war risk law. My amendment is germane at this point, 
because it is the only point in the bill where it could be of- 
| fered. It is germane as an amendment to another section be- 
cause surely the power of the House must extend to a Six- 
| teenth section when the proposal is made to amend 15 sections. 
It is germane as to subject matter, because it is precisely in 
line with the substance of section 401. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
| proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs] 
is a new section to the Bureau of War Risk bill. It presents a 
different question than would be presented 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, my amendment is a proviso to an existing 
| Section of the war risk bill. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
| 4014? 

Mr. ROGERS. No. I provide 

Section 401 of the war risk insurance act as modified by section 12 
of the act entitled an act to amend, etc., is hereby further amended, 
by adding at the end of said section the following language: Pro- 
vided further— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts presents clearly 
the question of whether it shall be germane to leave the sec- 
tions that are proposed to be amended, bring in an entirely 
new section of the bill, and bring it in by way of amendment. 
I have not been able to turn to them, but there have been cer- 
tain rulings holding that when a number of sections are 
amended in the bill, then you can on the floor of the House, or 
in committee, offer an amendment to repeal the entire law. 
It is an analogy to that ruling that it has sometimes been 
contended that whenever more than one section is dealt with 
you can, therefore, amend any other section. That is not at all 
an absolute rule, and it has been qualified by a number of deci- 
sions and those decisions hold that when the sections that are 
proposed to be amended deal with the entire substance, so that 
the heart of the legislation is being considered, then it does 
open up the entire matter. But it can not be contended that if 
the sections of the Civil Code, for instance, were to be amended, 
that thereby it would open up the entire Civil Code for amend- 
| ment. It seems to me it would be a bad precedent to hold that 
merely because there were more than two sections being dealt 
with, therefore it opens up the entire field covered by the war 
risk act. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. It is always difficult to lay down a general 
rule with respect to admissibility of amendments which can be 
applied in every instance without question of doubt or without 
| exception. The Chair is of opinion that, generally, it has been 
held that an amendment offered as a new section must be ger- 
mane to the preceding section, but the Chair thinks that the rule 
is better stated by saying that the new section must be germane 
to the bill at the place at which it is offered. The Chair thinks 
that if the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is in order at all, it is in order at the place at which he 
offered it. 

The next question that arises is whether or not any amend- 
; ment to section 401 of the war risk insurance act, which is not 
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amended by the bill, as reported by the committee, is in order. 
The Chair confesses to having a considerable degree of difficulty 
with that question. The Chair does not think that the general 
rule can be laid down that where several portions of a law are 
amended by a bill reported by a committee, it is not in any case 
in order to amend another section of the bil! not included in the 
bill reported by the committee, nor does the Chair think that 
the opposite rule can be laid down and rigidly applied in every 
instance. The Chair thinks that a question of this kind must 
be determined in every instance in the light of the faets which 
are presented in the case. 

In the particular case under consideration it appears that 
the committee has reported a bill which amends several sections 
of Title IV of the bill in various particulars. The Chair does 
not feel that he can hold that no amendment to a section not 
dealt with by the committee is in order. The question, there- 
fore, comes down to whether or not the particular amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts is germane to 
section 401, if any amendment to that section is permitted. 

The Chair thinks that the amendment proposed is clearly 
zermane to that section, and the Chair thinks that the generai 
character of the amendments proposed by the committee to vari- 
ous sections of Title ITV is such that it is in order to amend 
section 401 in a germane way, even though that particular sec- 
tion is not dealt with by the committee or by the bill. The Chair, 
therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is extremely 
simple, and it may perhaps be said to be rather limited in its 
application. Gentlemen will recall that we declared war on 
the 6th day of April, 1917. The first war-risk law was enacted 
en the 6th day of October, 1917. Consequently there was an 
interval between these two dates of exactly six months. Dur- 
ing that time we raised an Army. We sent divisions overseas. 
Our men were engaged in training in this country and, to a lim- 
ited extent, in conflict across the ocean. Thirty-nine men were 
totally and permanently disabled during those six months. 
Just 39 men out of the millions of men whom we sent forth 
were totally and permanently disabled before October 6, 1917. 
Of course, they had had no opportunity to take out war-risk 
insurance, because the war-risk insurance law had not been 
passed when they were wounded. After it had been passed they 
were by hypothesis totally and permanently disabled, so that 
they were not entitled to take out insurance. Congress has rec- 
ognized that those men who went early and saw their duty be- 
fore the rest are entitled to special treatment and, if you like, 
special favor. Congress has bestowed upon those men what is 
called automatic insurance of $25 a month. That represents 
a $4,000 insurance policy. My amendment does this, and this 
only: It provides that as to those 39 men whe are totally and 
permanently disabled to-day as a result of their war service, 
men who could not have taken out insurance because they never 
had the opportunity, we shall give them a $10,000 insurance 
policy instead of a $4,000 insurance policy. 

That is ali that it does. Now, why should we do this? Why 
should we go further than we have? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Before the gentleman leaves the facts, 
were any killed between that period? 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘There was a considerable number killed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And their dependents would also get in- 
surance? 

Mr. ROGERS. No; my amendment is limited to those who 
‘ became totally and permanently disabled. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I did not observe the reading. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will yield, of 
course quite a number died from this cause or that cause 
during the six months. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is exactly the question which the gentle- 
man from Illinois has put. 

Mr. NEWTON eof Minnesota. I thought he only asked with 
reference to those killed, and I referred to these who died from 
diseases, 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘That is true. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is involved and involved 
equitably with the question not only of taking care of those 
totally and permanently disabled, but also taking care of the 
dependents of those who died from disease 6r who were killed. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am not quite so sure of the equity. Insur- 
ance is primarily contractual. These men are wreeks of their 
old selves. They are totally and permanently disabled. I am 
not quite sure whether the same kind of equity is carried on 
to the families of men who died before they had a chance to 
take out this insurance. The question comes, of course, in this 
case what these 39 men would have done if they had had a 
chance to take out the insurance, 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will yield, because I 
think it is important to disewss it, what about the men who 
were disabled within say 120 days, the period used in the law 
after October 6, who knew nothing about any insurance at all? 
Are they on a different plane? 

Mr. ROGERS. I personally should like to take care of those 
men also; but we will have to draw the line somewhere, and it 
was suggested to me in the preparation of this amendment that 
the date when the war risk insurance law was enacted was as 
good an arbitrary date as we could Select. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But that is no good to the man who did 
not know. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true, and personally I have no objec- 
tion to earrying it further 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask for two minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.}] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to suggest to the committee why, in 
my judgment, this gratuity, if you want to call it that, is just. 
We had about four and three-quarter millions of men in the 
military and naval services during the war. All but about 
100,000 of those men actually took out insuranmee—99 per cent 
of all the men who had the opportunity to take out insurance 
unquestionably did so. Ninety-seven per cent of the total enroll- 
ment actually did take out insurance. The presumption is, of 
course, that these 39 would have taken out insurance if they 
had had an opportunity, and if they were denied the chance it 
was not their fault. Shall we penalize them because they saw 
their duty early? Surely now, when they have become maimed 
and crippled for life they ought to have the protection of insur- 
ance. 

Mr. MILLS. What was the average insurance? 

Mr. ROGERS. The average insurance was just about $9,000, 
which is another reason, as I see it, why the present automatic 
imsurance of $4,000 is clearly inadequate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Rogers) there were—ayes 
46, noes 57. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sixteen gentlemen have arisen, 
sufficient number. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 17, after line 13, insert a new section, as follows: 

“That that part of the second sentence of section 401 of the war risk 


insurance act as amended in section 12 of ‘An act to amend and modify 
the war risk insurance act,’ approved December 24, 1919, which reads 


as follows: 

“ ‘Any person in the active service on or after the 6th day of April, 
1917, and before the 11th day of November, 1918, who, while in sueh 
service, and before the expiration of 120 days after October 15, 1917, 
or 120 days after entrance into or employment in the active service, 
becomes or has beeome totally and permanently disabled, or dies or 
has died, without cane applied for imsurance, shall be deemed to 
have applied for and to have been granted insurance, payable to such 
person during his life to monthly installments of $25 each,’” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“**Any person in the active service on or after the 6th day of April, 
1917, and before the 1ith day of November, 1918, who, while in such 
service, has become totally and permanently disabled, or has died, with- 
out having applied for insurance, shall be deemed to haye applied for 
and to have been granted insurance, payable to such person during 
his life in monthly installments of $25 each.’ ” 


Mr, RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I want to take up a few 
minutes of the time of this body to explain the effeet of the 
amendment I just offered. If I may have the attention of 
members of the committee in charge of this bill, and if they 
can get themselves in a frame of mind to forget for a few 
minutes the pride that most committees have in putting through 
their bills without amendments, I believe I can convince them 
of the justness of my amendment, and they will probably ac- 
cept it. 

Before I proceed further I wish to state to the members of 
the committee having charge of this bill that if I make a mis- 
statement, either of fact or of law, I ask that some gentleman 
on the committee correct me. Congress declared war April 6, 
1917. The first war risk insurance act for the benefit of the 
service men was passed October 6, 1917. Six months inter- 
vened between the passage of the war declaration and this war 
risk insurance act. The war risk insurance act, which became 
a law on October 6, 1917, provided for two kinds of insurance. 
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One was contract insurance, which had to be applied for and 
signed up for, and could be taken out to the extent of $10,000. 
As I understand it, nearly every soldier and sailor who took 
out any contract insurance took the maximum amount of $10,000. 

The other kind of insurance that was provided for in this 
act was automatic insurance. Automatic insurance provided 
for in the act of October 6, 1917, covere® all persons in the 
service from the date of the declaration of war on April 6, 1917, 
until 120 days after October 15, 1917, which protected all per- 
sons in the service up to February 12, 1918. On February 12, 
1918, the doors to automatic insurance were closed, figuratively 
speaking, and they were not opened again until over a year 
after the armistice, to wit, December 24, 1919. The effect of 
this was that between February 12, 1918, to November 11, 1918, 
the date of the armistice, all persons who died or became per- 
manently and totally disabled in the service and who did not 
have contract insurance had no insurance whatever. 

On December 24, 1919, what is commonly known as the Sweet 
bill was enacted into law. This act, by retroactive legislation, 
went back and opened the doors to automatic insurance to 
certain classes of men, Prior to this act, as I have stated 
before, the doors to automatic insurance were closed on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918, and after that date no person in the service was 
protected by automatic insurance during the rest of the time 
that the war continued. The Sweet bill, which became a law 
December 24, 1919, by retroactive legislation, gave the benefits 
of automatic insurance to all men for 120 days after they 
same into the service. The effect of this was that persons 
who entered the service on or after February 12, 1918, were 
given 120 days’ protection by automatic insurance, a protection 
which they did not have while they were actually in the serv- 
ice. Another class of men were covered by automatic insurance, 
by retroactive legislation, in the Sweet bill. During the war 
the men had no protection between the time they were ordered 
by the local draft board to report and the time they were 
accepted at the mobilization camp. If something happened to 
these men between the place they reported to the local draft 
board and the mobilization camp and final acceptance, they 
were covered by this retroactive legislation passed over a year 
after the war closed. And to-day, in the second section of 
title 2 of this bill, you give the benefits of automatic insurance 
to still another class of men—that is, men who tried to enlist, 
usually in some special service in the War or Navy Department. 
These men would go to an enlisting officer and apply for some 
special service. They were told by the enlisting officer that 
the place they wanted was not then available. They were pro- 
visionally accepted and directed to go home and wait until 
called. If something happened to these men while they were 
at home or elsewhere awaiting orders, you give them automatic 
insurance, and you do more than that 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I may not take up the five minutes, but I 
do want to make plain to the gentlemen who are here in the 
House the effects of my amendment, and I want to help the 
committee perfect this bill. I want to be fair and just to all 
the men who were in the service. The men that would be cov- 
ered and protected by automatic insurance by my amendment 
are just as worthy as the men that have been given the benefits 
of automatic insurance by retroactive legislation passed as 
amendments after the close of the war to the war risk insur- 
anee act. They are just as worthy as the men who were taken 
care of by extending the automatic insurance for 120 days in the 
first Sweet bill, or the men who were taken from the local 
boards to the mobilization camps—and while that was going on 
something happened to them—or the men referred to in the sec- 
ond amendment of Title 2 in this bill, which was allowed to 
pass without objection, men who applied for special service in 
the Navy or the Army, and while they were waiting to be called 
something happened to them. You here to-day not only gave 
them the benefits of automatic insurance but if, pending that 
time they were waiting to be called, they applied for contract 
insurance, you validate those policies. You also provide in that 
section that those men who were provisionally aecepted shall 
be considered in the active service. There is a question in my 
mind whether that section does not entitle them to an honorable 
discharge, even though they were never finally accepted, and 
thus possibly entitle them also to membership in organizations 
of ex-service men. But I am getting off the main purpose of 
my amendment. I am simply attempting to show by contrast 
the merit of the class of cases which will be benefited by my 
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amendment—that is, the men who died or were permanently 
disabled in the service between February 12, 1918, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and who, through no fault of their own, did not 
have contract insurance. 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will. 

Mr. SWEET. In order that we may get the full scope of the 
gentleman’s amendment, I would like to ask this question: Now, 
is it the purpose of the amendment to extend automatic insur- 
ance to all persons who Were a part of the Army between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Wait right there. All persons in the serv- 
ice were covered by automatic insurance between April 6, 1917, 
and February 12, 1918, by the act of October 6, 1917, so that my 
amendment would simply extend the benefits of automatic in- 
surance to all men in the service from February 12, 1918, to 
November 11, 1918. 

Mr. SWEET. But that would give automatic insurance to all 
men who died or were totally disabled between those dates who 
had not contract insurance. Is that true? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWEET. What would that cost the Government? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, I will tell you this. The more men 
that there were who died or were permanently disabled between 
those two dates and who had no contract tnsurance, the more it 
would cost the Government. The more of such men that there 
are the more Members in this House that would be for my 
amendment. Up to this moment, since this bill has been under 
consideration, I am the only Member who has gotten up to plead 
the cause of the men who, without contract insurance, died or 
became totally disabled between February 12, 1918, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. If there were 26 Members here on the floor of this 
House having such cases in their districts there would be no 
question about my amendment being adopted. But I will tell 
you, gentlemen, frankly, that I have tried to get the figures 
from the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and they tell me they 
can not get them. In a letter to me the director of that bureau 
states that the total number of automatic insurance awards 
granted for death and total disability between February 12, 
1918, and November 11, 1918, is only 106. I do not think that 
there are a great many cases that would be covered by my 
amendment. If there were many such cases there would be a 
great demand for this legislation. I am not asking for this 
legislation because there are many or few persons to be bene- 
fited thereby. I am asking for this legislation because I think 
it is just, and more just, if I may use that comparison, than the 
cases heretofore taken care of by retroactive legislation, and 
further, because, so far as my information goes, this amend- 
ment would only take care of the cases of men who died upon 
the battle fields of France or became totally disabled over there, 
and who were in the service before the first war risk insurance 
act was passed on October 6, 1917, and so far as the records of 
the War and Navy Departments show they never refused con- 
tract insurance, nor had it presented to them. 

Mr. SWEET. It grants every man insurance during that 
period automatically? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; and it ought to. 

Mr. SWEET. Every man who did not take out contract 
insurance? i 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; that is the effect of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa hus 
expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, under leave granted all 
Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp on this bill 
for five legislative days, I submit for printing in the Recorp a 
letter addressed by me to the Director of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau and the answer thereto, both of which are self- 
explanatory: 

Arrit 13, 1921. 
Director R. G. CHOLMBLEY-JONES, 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: A little over a year ago I called upon your bureau to 
give me information relative to the number of men who died or were 
permanently disabled in the service between the dates of February 12, 
1918, and November 11, 1918, and who had no insurance, either con- 
tract or automatic. You ought to have this jnformation by this time 
and I am very anxious to secure it. 

Awaiting an early answer, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
C. W. RAMSEYER. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 4, 1921. 
Hon. C. W. RAMSEYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of April 13, it is 
impossible to give the number of men who died or were permanently 
disabled in the service between the dates of February 12 and November 
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11, 1918, and who carried no insurance. The best information avail- 

able is contained in the following statements: 

The total number of deaths in all branches of the service be- sian 
tween Feb, 12 and Nov. 11, 1998 ; 93, 782 

The total number of men discharged with disability between 
Feb. 12 and Nov. 11, 1918 129, 494 
These figures were obtained from the War and Navy Departments 

and it is impossible to tell the degree of disability without a tabulation 

of each individual case. 

The total number of insurance death awards granted by the 
bureau from February, 1918, to November, 1918 
Of this number 99,270 were for contract insurance 

automatic insurance. 

The total number of insurance awards granted by the bureau for 
permanent total disability from February, 1918, to November, 
1918 260 
Of this number, 257 were for contract and 3 for automatic insurance. 
Assuring you that it is a pleasure to furnish you with the foregoing 

information, I am, 

Very sincerely, 


100, 304 
and 103 for 


Cc. R. Forbes, Director. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the pending section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that the temper of 
the House is such that this amendment may not get the con- 
sideration it deserves, so I am going to ask as a special favor 
of the House that Members give this matter some considera- 
tion. I do it because I Inow of instances in my own company 
where men were killed in action and their widows or their de- 
pendent mothers have not received one cent from the Govern- 
ment. Now, is not that fact worthy at least of some considera- 
tion, even if the temper of the House is such that gentlemen 
do not want to consider these amendments? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. TI regret I can not; I have only five minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Did they not receive compensation in those 
cases? 

Mr. FISH. 
finish my statement. 
does this apply to? 
many it will apply to. 
out insurance; 95 per cent of 4,800,000. 
take it out; somewhere around 240,000. 


They received no insurance whatsoever. Let me 


Yow can answer approximately 


Five per cent did not 
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The question has been asked, Hew many | 
how | 
Ninety-five per cent in the Arniy took | 


Three per cent of those | 


Were casualties, about 7.200, and of those, 3,600—probably not 


half—had dependents. 


to go over in October, 1917, befere this insurance feature went 
into effect. The officers knew practically nothing about it, and 
the men knew less than nothing. When the regiment went 
over there, they were attached to the French Army, where 
they had no opportunity to get any information in regard to 
insurance. A number of the men, three alone in my own com- 
pany, were killed without carrying any insurance. 

Now, re you going to penalize the dependent mothers or the 
dependent wives of these soldiers because they did not take out 
insurance for one cause or another? Are you going to penalize 
them because when alive they did not take out insurance? Are 
you going to penalize the wives or the widows of the men who 
were killed on the front line of battle? That is why I ask your 
indulgence to consider this amendment. 

Now, inasmuch as I ‘have got but a few moments left, I shall 
point out another fact, and that is that no other Government in 
the world compelled its soldiers to deduct money from their pay 
te carry insurance that only went into effect when they were 
killed or were totally disabled. I hope if there is ever another 
war we will not do such a thing again. It is almost impossible 
for the clerk of a company to keep the books properly, deducting 
each month from the pay of the men to carry insurance in favor 
of their families if they should die in the service of their coun- 
try. I hope we shall never do it again, but, if necessary, that 
the Government will provide liberally for the dependent wives 
and mothers of those men who paid the supreme sacrifice. Now, 
T am pleading for these 3,600 men, and asking that their de- 
pendent wife or mother be given automatic insurance amount- 
ing to $4,000 each; not the fall amount of $10,000 which. they 
should have taken out, but $4,000, which would imelude them 
under the automatic feature which ineluded all the rest for 120 
days. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
a question? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much was the pay of the English, 
French, or Italian soldier, and how much could be deducted 
from the pay? 

Mr. FISH. I will answer that. The English Government and 
the French Government and the Italian Government provided 
for the dependent mother and the dependent wife in every in- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
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stance, and the Hnglish Government provided much more liber- 
ally, you may be surprised to know, than we did inv this country, 
even with the insurance. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FISH. The purpose of this amendment is to give Con- 
gress an opportunity to do something in behalf of these sorrow- 
ing dependents of the men who were killed or died in service 
who did not carry insurance, whether from lack of opportunity 
or any other reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramserer]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 59. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
RaMstyEr and Mr. Newton of Minnesota to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
61, noes. 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Srarrorp having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment bills of the following 
titles : 

H, R. 2428. An act granting certain lands to Converse Ceunty, 
Wyo., for a public park ; 

H. R. 2466. An act to constitute Fort Worth, in the State of 
Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privileges 
of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled “An aet 
to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes ”; 

H.R. 3018. An act granting the consent ef Congress to H. H. 
Haynes to construct a dike across Mud Slough on Isthmus 
Inlet, in section 23, township 26 south, range 13 west, of 
Willamette meridian in Oregon; and 

H. R. 5223. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 


; os ; | land entries in Riverside County, Calif. 
Now, going back to this particular case, our regiment started | 


VETERANS” BUREAU. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 23. Section 404 of the war risk insurance act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 404. During the period of the war and thereafter until con- 
verted the insurance shail be term insurance for sueeessive terms of 
one year each. Not later than five years after the date of the termina- 
tion of the war as declared by proclamation of the President of the 
United States the term insurance shall be converted, without mredical 
examination, into such form or forms of insurance as may be prescribed 
by regulations and as the insured may request. Regulations shali 
provide for the right to convert into ordinary life, 20-payment life, 
endowment maturing at age 62, and into other usual forms of insur- 
anee, and shall prescribe the time and method of payment of the pre- 
miums thereon, but payments of premiums in advance shall not be 
required for periods of more tham one month each and may be deducter 
from the pay or depesit of the insured or be otherwise made at his 
election. c 

“Tn case where an insured whose yearly renewable term insurance 
has matured by reason of total permanent disability is found and de- 
clared to be no longer permanently and totally disabled, and where the 
insured is required under regulations to renew payment of premiums 
on said term insurance, and where this contingency is extended beyond 
the five-year period during which said yearly renewable term insurance 
otherwise must be converted, there shall be given such insured an addi- 
tional period of two years from the date on which he is required to 
renew payment of premiums in which to convert said term insurance 
as' hereinbefore provided.” 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
out the last word. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we are nearing the end of this 
bill. I feel that the thanks of the Committee of the Whole are 
due to the committee in charge of this legislation. It is a great 
constructive and remedial measure. The distinguished gentle- 
man from my own State [Mr. Raystrn] had charge of the first 
legislation along this line that was adopted by this Congress, 
the bill creating the War Risk Bureau, and of the amendments 
to the original bill while my party was in control here. He and 
his colleagres on this committee have worked with great 
earnestness and ability for the soldiers of the late war. The 
gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. Swrer] and the chairman 
of the committee reporting the bill [Mr. Winstow] are due the 
gratitude of the disabled soldiers of the country. 

There is only one point at which £ have not bees able to 
agree with or yield to the committee, and that is with reference 
to section 6 of the Dill. It is the desire of those who have not 
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been in agreement with the committee to have a straight vote 
on the proposition as to wlicther or not the figures “140” shall 
be substituted for the figures “50” on page 5, seetion 6, of the 
bil, 

I submit to the judgment of the Committee of the Whole that 
the figures “140” ought to be substituted for the figures “50” 
as they appear in the bill. I hesitate to make the suggestion 
against the judgment of the committee having the bill in charge. 
I make it a rule whenever I possibly can do so to follow the 
committee, especially a committee as able as this one and that 
has manifested the interest in the soldiers which the members 
of this committee have manifested. What the soldiers have re- 
ceived has come from this committee. The committee are en- 
titled to great credit for the manner in which they have under- 
taken to deal with the first duty which this Government owes 
to the men who have been in the service—the duty to the dis- 
abled. The men who returned to this country strong and vig- 
orous after the war have earned the lasting gratitude of the 
country and are entitled to whatever it can do for them, but the 
men who deserve most and who deserve first at the hands of 
their country are the men whose hopes have been wiped out in 
the service which they rendered to the country. 

This great Nation ought to do every single thing within its 
power for the boys who left our shores in all the vigor of their 
manhood and who came back here broken and ruined from the 
effects of their service. 

Now, coming right down to the point, we all understand that 
the great difficulty about the situation of the disabled soldiers 
arises out of the fact that some of the crippled, disabled men 
have not been able to get in touch with the machinery which 
a grateful Government has established for their protection, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance. That is the theory, as I under- 
stand, upon which the 50 suboffices are to be established. But 
we are dealing with men who are not in full vigor and strength, 
that they are invalids, crippled men, and incapacitated men, and 
if there be need for any I do not believe 50 will be enough. 
Here is the weak spot, as I understand it, in everything that the 
Government has undertaken to do for its disabled soldiers. 'The 
poor fellow is often unable to reach the hand which the Govern- 
ment is extending toward him. That is why we should give 
him especial consideration and put it within the discretion of 
the director to establish more than 50 of these suboffices, if nec- 
essary, in order that one may be not too far from the disabled 
soldiers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment which the clerk will report. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RHopEs, Page 19, line 3, after the period 
insert the following: “‘ Ne insurance shall be held to have lapsed dur- 
ing such time as any war-service bonus may have been due and unpaid 
the insured by the United States, under section 1406 of the act ap- 
proved February 24, 1919 (40 Stats. L., p. 1151), in any sum equal to 
or in excess of the amount of premium or premiums due and unpaid 
by the insured, unless the insured otherwise elects in writing; Provided 
further, that this paragraph shall be deemed to become effective as of 
February 24, 1919, but shall be effective in no case where the insured 
has been paid such war-service bonus.” 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROACH. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, and I should like 
to inquire whether it is proper to offer it at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Ropes] is entitled to debate his amendment for 
five minutes before the amendment to the amendment is in order. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, on last Friday I gave the House notice that when this 
section in the bill was reached under the 5-minute rule, I 
should offer an amendment in order to meet a situation which 
I detailed at that time. 

During the reading of the bill under the 5-minute rule we 
have heard much said with regard to the various provisions 
of this splendid piece of legislation. Every conceivable phase 
of the proposition has been touched upon at some angle or an- 
other. The question this amendment seeks to reach is this. 
This is a very meritorious and exceptional class of cases. 
Walter Warren Parsons, an honorably discharged soldier in 
my district, carried $10,000 insurance at the time of his dis- 
charge. Within four months of the date of his discharge he 
died. During that period of four months he failed to pay 
his insurance premium, but he had never received his $60 
bonus. Therefore the father, James Parsons, the beneficiary 
under the policy, was denied the insurance by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance upon the ground that the $60 bonus 
money could not be applied toward the payment of the premium 
due, which amounted to about $28, 
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Mr. Chairman, I inquired at the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, and was informed on the 3d day of this’ month that 
there were about 60 known cases in the United States in which 
at the time of the death of the soldier the bonus money had 
not been paid, and has never been paid. Therefore at the 
time of the death of this soldier the Government of the 
United States owed him more money than he owed the 
Government on account of the arrearage of insurance pre- 
mium. He owed the Government $28, and the Government 
owed him $60. ; 

The amendment which I propose and which is offered to sec- 
tion 404 of the original war risk insurance act has for its object 
the accomplishment of but one purpose, namely, to apply the 
unpaid bonus money toward the payment of premiums due and 
unpaid at the time of the death of the soldier. I will say, Mr. 
Chairman, that during all the history of war risk insurance 
legislation this section 404 has never been amended up to the 
present time. It is a further fact, Mr. Chairman, that between 
the effective date of the soldiers’ bonus act, which was February 
24, 1919, and September 14, 1920, the date the Comptroller of 
the Treasury rendered the opinion in which he held that the 
bonus could not be applied to the payment of premiums, the $60 
bonus money was so applied. In other words, for 17 months 
the $60 bonus money was applied toward the payment of un- 
paid premiums in such cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES. I would like to have the chairman of the com- 
mittee hear me on this point. If this amendment prevails it 
does nothing more than to restore the principle which was in 
effect between the date of the bonus act and the date of the 
rendering of the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
I submit that if it was right to have the $60 bonus money ap- 
plied as a payment to the discharge of the premium between 
those dates, it is right to so apply it now. This is a dass of 
eases that does not deal with soldiers who have lost arms or 
limbs, that we have been told about, or the soldier who may 
have lost both eyes. Gentlemen, this amendment applies to the 
beneficiary, who is the wife, the child, the father, or the mother, 
the individuals who made a contribution to the war in flesh 
and blood. 

In the particular case I have in mind, this boy was the son 
of q poor laboring man. He did not have the money with which 
to pay the insurance premium. The father is now an old man 
in feeble health, and if the same principle should be applied 
from this time forward which was applied during the 17 months 
that passed between February 24, 1919, and September 19, 1920, 
this old man would be entitled to the benefits of this insurance. 
This amendment reaches a most meritorious class of cases, and 
inasmuch as the object of the pending bill seems to be to make 
existing law more generous and more just, I want to appeal to 
you gentlemen to support my amendment in order that the bill 
may be more complete, a better, and a more perfect piece of 
legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. The distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri has most effectively and eloquently set forth what he 
believes to be the needs of this particular case. He informs the 
House that, as far as he has been able to ascertain, there are 
something like 69 cases throughout the country. Gentlemen of 
the House, if this amendment is adopted it will mean that the 
Government will pay out in insurance the sum of $690,000, and it 
will pay it out notwithstanding the fact that the holders of these 
insurance policies for some reason or other did not choose to 
continue them. 

Here is a case where a man permits his Government insurance 
policy to lapse by nonpayment of premiums. So far as we 
know, he does this for reasons that seem perfectly good to him. 





Later he dies. His beneficiaries, of course, want the in- 
surance reinstated. It means much to them. They, how- 


ever, should have interested themselves in keeping the policy 
alive. Why should this be done? The gentleman says be- 
eause the insured had a $60 bonus claim against the Govern- 
ment which was unpaid at the time when the insurance lapsed 
and which remained unpaid at the time of the ex-soldier’s 
death. 

There is no claim here that this man, or any one of them, at 
any time requested the Government to apply the bonus in payment 
of insurance premiums, or that they even indicated to the 
Government that if the bonus was paid to them they would use 
the amount to keep up their insurance. If death had not inter- 
vened, thefe would have been no attempt by this man, or any 
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one of them, to apply the bonus to the payment of insurance 
premiums anu thereby reinstate the policy. 

If we adopt this amendment, we adopt the principle of in- 
voluntary insurance. We compel a man to keep up and main- 
tain his insurance. , 

This bonus money was the soldier’s property. It belonged 
to him by act of Congress. It rests in the power of no one to 
take it away from him without his consent. During his life- 
time certainly neither the Government nor anyone else besides 
the service man could have applied the bonus for the payment 
of insurance premiums or for any other purpose. If the 
soldier had not died, no one would have been advocating legis- 
lation of this kind. 

Mr. RHODES. It would not be necessary. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We would not think of advo- 
cating the proposition that a soldier permitting his insurance to 
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lapse and having money coming to him from the Government 
should have that money belonging to him applied by the Goy- 
ernment to the payment of insurance premiums without his 
expressed wish and consent. Any proposition of that kind 
would be practically unanimously voted down, but the very 
moment there is a death where the deceased has permitted his 
insurance policy to lapse and it is discovered that he had bonus 
money coming, then the proposition is made that this bonus 
money should be applied for the reinstatement of the lapsed 
insurance. Such a policy would reward the beneficiaries of 
those who lacked diligence equally with those who, because of 
regard for members of their family, may have sacrificed greatly 
for the purpose of maintaining this insurance. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no end of legislation of this kind if 
the committee decides to embark upon it and enact this 
amendment. 


APPENDIX? 


Statement (a3 of Junz 1, 1921) showin) appropriations made for allowances and benefits on accawn! of soldiers ant sailors who participated in war with Germany. 
’ 


| Military | Military 


and naval |and naval | |Insurance.| 


| Adminis- 
family | compen- | 


| tration. 
lallowances.| sation. 


Public No. 90, Oct. 6, 1917 
Deficiency act, Oct. 6, 1917 
Deficiency act, Mar. > thas. | 
Public No. 178, June 27, 1918........ 
Legislative, executive, ‘and judicial 


bs 


Deficiency act, Nov. 4, 1918 
Public No. 254, Feb. 24, 1919..... : ; 
Public No. 254, Feb, 25, 1919........ arene Lcaneiedeens 
Legislative, executive, and judicial | 

act, Mar. SHEED Cocoa chase tenet 
Public No. 326, Mar. 3, 1919 
Deficic ney act, June 5, 1919. | é 
Naval act, July Ih, SEs ns pace eae alanis sesamkie ee eemtaend Saree ses 
Deficiency act, July 11, 1919 | 
Public No. 11, July 11, 1919. J 
Sundry civil act, July 19, 1919. | .| 
Deficiency act, Nov. 4, eS ee te Sohbet > el abe ns caer as &iae a 6 
Def iciency act sone | 39,009, 000 | 

| 55, 000; 000; 


Lez 7islat e, ut 
act, May 29, 1920 
Naval act, Bib IND. is ocd ious slice 
Sundry civil pet, ae Dy 1920 
Deficiency act, 
Deficiency act, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial 
act, Mav. ¢ = 
Sundry civil act, Mar. 4, 1921....... 
Public No. 384, Mar. 4, 1921 
Secoiid deficiency act, 1921 (pending) |.. 


125, 099, 090} eneves os 


Total... 


and include estimated expenditures up to July 1, 1922, 


| 





seteeeeeee essence ees 2/208, 615, 009 | (397, 7, 150, , 000] 23, 000 000, — 2 48,925, 903 la 791, , 792/28, 845,099 


| | 
| le »| 1 year’s | 
| |mmee | ae | 
Hospital |, P&e- | feiarlos of 
ospita ; iciaries of | 7, 
construc- oe officers | 
| tion. | and men 
| } and men of the 
of the 
Army. Army, 
" aviation. 


ocational] 
training. 


Bonus 
allowance. 


Disposition 


Hospital- 
of remains. 


ization. 


Ear | 


$10, 000, 000 


1$249, 967, 286. 28 
$2, 473, 782. 68 
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11, 000, 000 


100, 090 
46, 009, 090 
2, 530, 090 


90, 009, 000 
7,000; 000 








10, 000, 000| 495, 000! 200, 000, 00 33, 473, 782.68] 249, 967, 286. 28 





! Approximate and ‘uites up as follows: War Department, $220,620,000; Navy y Departanent, £28, $ 87 6,200; Marine Corps, $471,086.28, 


Figures su applied by those services 


* Does not include allotments from President’s National Defense Fund, as follows: 1918, $1,400,000; 1919, $2,868,000. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Dimension sos cs rhtue came il ndtls- ase IER aR bs ahead goede ts aaa wedi cot eee be 


Hospitalization 
Hospital! construction 
Six months’ pay to beneficiaries of officers and men of Army 


One year’ ’s pay to benef iciaries of officers and men of the Army connected with aviation 


Dispe si iti cn of rem: 1ins of officers and men 
Bonus allowance ($60) 


5, 000. 
10, "000; 000.00 

495, 000.00 
209, 000, 000.00 
33, 473, 782.68 
249, 967, 286. 28 


1, 414, 263, 766. 96 





NOTE -—The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 2 has received from insurance premiums approximately $388,557,651 up to May: 31, 1921, ‘a has disbursed on insurance claims 


up to May 21, 1921, $215,716,159.77. 


Mr. ROACH. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendnrent to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Ruopes], and before I send it up I want to call attention to the 
fact that the only change in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri is these words are added, “ or back 
pay, travel, and allowance.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to amendment offered by Mr. RoacH: Page 19, line 3, 
after the period insert the following: ‘* No war-risk insurance ‘shall be 
held to have lapsed during such time as any war-service bonus may have 
been due and unpaid the insured by the United States, under section 


1406 of the act approved February 24, 1919 (40 Stats. L., p. 1151), 
back pay or travel allowance, in any sum equal to or in excess of ‘be 
amount of premium or premiums due and unpaid by the insured, unless 
the insured otherwise elects in writing: Provided further, That this 
a shall be deemed to become effective as of February 24, 1919, 
but shall be effective in no case where the insured has been paid such 
war-service bonus, back pay, and travel allowance.” 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and amendments. thereto close in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 
three minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, it will be noted that the only 
change in the proposed amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ruopes] is that it includes 
back pay and transportation allowances in connection with the 
bonus feature advaneed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Ruopses]. As I recollect, a day or so ago when the gentleman 
from Missouri called the attention of the House to the fact that 
he propesed to.offer this amendment, the only objection that 
was suggested to the amendment at that time was that it might 
operate to cause involuntary insurance, as was mentioned by 
the gentleman who preceded me on the floor. Evidently he 
overlooked the provision which provides that the insured shall 
have the right and privilege to otherwise elect in writing if 
he so desires. That has the effect to destroy the argument 
advanced that it compels insurance, whether the insured de- 
sires it or not. Further answering the proposition of the gen- 
tleman who preceded me that it would cost the Government 
$690,000, I say that is no argument against this provision, for 
this reason: 

I have in mind this proposition that the Government did for 
a time rule that this bonus could be applied to the insurance 
preinium, and so applied it, thus leading the insured into a false 
sense of security that the Government would continue that pol- 
iey; and, therefore, it is only equitable and fair to the insured 
that where the insured was thus misled that his policy should 
not be permitted to lapse. In one case in my district, that of 
Cecil Alva White, the insured had authorized the Government to 
so apply any moneys due him to the payment of his premiums. 
In justice to his dependents, this amendment should be adopted. 

They established this practice and carried it on to the extent 
that they lulled the insured into a sense of belief that that 
practice was going to be continued, and thsy thereby were led 
to believe that the Government was going to protect their policy 
in that manner. Consequently they did that very thing. Not 
only that, but I have an instance in my own district in the 
ease of Cecil White. where the Government had been authorized 
by him to deduct from his bonus and deduct from $19.50 salary 
owing to hinr and to deduct from $85 allowance charge, all 
owing to him by the Government, his premiums. Yet it was 
not done. This boy was diseharged in Washington, and called 
at the department in person and further authorized them to do 
that. He returned to his home at Sedalia and died, but his 
policy lapsed, and the beneficiaries of his policy now are being 
denied the privilege of that insurance. That is a gross injustice. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roacw] to. the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rropsrs]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentieman from Missouri [Mr. Rnwoprs]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RHopEs) there were—ayes 29, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 24. A new section is hereby added to Article IV of the war 
risk insurance act to be known as section 406, and te read as follows: 

“Sec. 406. Whenever a claim under United States Government life 
insurance (converted insurance) is to be paid because of the total 
permanent disability of the imsured, or because of the death of the 
insured as the result of disease or injury traceable to the extra hazard 
of the military or nayal service, as such hazard may be determined by 
the director, payment shall be made out of the military and naval 
insurance appropriation. The United States Government life insurance 
fund shall be reimbursed out of the military and naval insurance 
appropriation for any payments made out of such fund prior to the 
passage of this act, on account of claims because of the total perma- 
nent disability of the insured or on account of the death of the in- 
sured as the result of disease or injury traceable to the hazard of the 
military or naval service; and the United States Government life insur- 
ance fund shall be reimbursed out of the military and naval insurance 
appropriation for any premiums from the payment of which the insured 
has been heretofore relieved because of total permanent disability.” 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have just received a letter from the Director of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, which I shall ask the Clerk to 
read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of WAR RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, June 10, 1921. 


lion. PHIL D. SWING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Der4r CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your verbal request for my 
opinion as to the suboffices needed if House bill 6611 receives favorable 
consideration at the hands of the Congress, I beg to advise you that in 
my eee it is imperative that there should be 140 suboffices au- 
thorized, 
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| If sufficient suboffices are not authorized I believe that it will be 
| practically impossible for the Government to carry out its established 
obligation to ex-service men and women. 

The suboffices so authorized will not entail a large clerical personnel, 
nor will they require an additional increase in personnel to those now 
employed by the rehabilitation agencies of the Government, which will 
be consolidated and correlated by the provisions of House bill 6611. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. R. Forses, Director. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word of 
praise for the new director, Mr. C. R. Forbes. Although he 
has been in office only a short time, he has already made « re- 
markable record of clearing up the congestion of cases that 
you and I have had called to our attention for a good many 
months past. He says that he needs this equipment to earry on 
the work effectively. I believe he is efficient and is desirous of 
doing what you and the American people want done, which is to 
get justice carried to the ex-service man as soon as possible, 
Yesterday you limited the duration of these suboffices to a 
period of five years. It is provided that he is to use only such 
number as he finds to be absolutely necessary in order to clear 
up the congestion. I believe he is not a man who desires to 
pile up employees. He has already reduced his personnel, and 
the newspapers the other day carried the announcement that he 
intended to reduce it further on July 1 by 900 more. I believe 
he can be intrusted to use not a single additional suboffice more 
than is necessary to get the result you and I want him to get. 
We hold him responsible for the administration of this law. 
Let us do our part by furnishing him with the necessary equip- 
ment. These suboffices have no power to pay out money or 
make any award or decision, as was determined yesterday, but 
they are the investigators, they are the eyes and the ears and 
the hands of the department. They are essential to the proper 
administration of the duties of that office. I hope that when 
the proper time comes the motion to recommit with instructiens 
to inerease the number of these suboffices to 140 will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I desire the attention of the 
committee for a moment. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Swine], who has just taken his seat, was clearly out of order 
in speaking to the question to which he did speak. As a matter 
of courtesy, it was a pleasure to let him go on, but time is 
running on very rapidly, and hereafter if anyone speaks out 
of order I shall feel obliged, however reluctantly, to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question with reference to section 24. If I understand the 
reading of this section, it would relieve the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau from the burden of having to pay claims under con- 
verted insurance in total disability cases or death cases out 
of the funds collected in premiums from the soldiers. I can 
readily appreciate that a risk growing out of the hazards of 
war ought not to be paid out of that fund; but if I understand 
the language in the bill, it means when hereafter any policy- 
holder becomes permanently disabled, whether the disability is 
the result of his service in war or not, the loss in such case 
will not be paid out of the war risk insurance fund, but will 
come out of the Public Treasury. Is my understanding of that 
provision correct? 

Mr. SWEET. That is correct. 
surance upon a safe insurance basis. 

Mr. BLACK. Why should not the soldiers’ premiums take 
eare of permanent disability cases which do not relate to war 
service? 

Mr. SWEET. In the first instance, of course, converted in- 
surance is old-line insurance. 

Mr, BLACK. I understand that. 

Mr. SWEET. And it would not do to pay it out of that fund. 

Mr. BLACK. Why not? 

Mr. SWEET. Only in so far as they relate to converted 
insurance. 

Mr. BLACK. If I understand the reading of this, as to 
such converted policies, whenever the soldier becomes perma- 
nently disabled, the Treasury of the United States will pay the 
liability of the policy rather than pay it out of the war risk 





In order to keep the in- 


| insurance premium funds. 


I ean see why that where the death of a soldier has resulted 
from the hazards of war and in relation to his military service 
that it ought to come out of the Treasury of the United States 
rather than the war risk insurance fund, because it is one of 
those extra hazards that was not considered in fixing the pay- 
ment of these premiums. But I do not see any reason why, if a 
soldier became permanently disabled and the disability does not 
relate to his services in the war, that his policy should not be 
paid out of the war risk insurance fund, rather than out of war 
and Navy insurance funds, 
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Mr. SWEET. This section, if I read it correctly, says that in 
ease of total permanent disability of the insured or in case of 
the death of the insured as the result of disease or injury 
traceable to the extra hazard of the military or naval serv- 
ice— oie 

Mr. BLACK. Exactly; but as I understand the reading of 
the language of that clause which says “as the result of dis- 
ease or injury traceable to the extra hazard of the military or 
naval services” it will only relate to cases of death, and will 
not relate to permanent disability cases, and for that reason I 
believe an amendment should be added. I believe it was the 
intention to relate both classes of cases to extra war hazards, 
but the language of the bill, as I read it, does not do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 26. A new section is hereby added to Article IV of the war risk 
insurance act, to be known as section 408, and to read as follows: 

“Src. 408. In the event that all provisions of the rules and regula- 
tions other than the requirements as to the physical condition of the 
applicant for insurance have been complied with, an application for re- 
instatement of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance or 
application for United States Government life insurance (converted in- 
surance) hereafter made may be approved: Provided, That the ap- 
plicant’s disability is the result of an injury or disease or of an ag- 
gravation thereof suffered or contracted in the active military or naval 
service during the World War: Provided further, That the applicant 
during his lifetime submits proof satisfactory to the director showing 
the service origin of the disability or aggravation thereof and that the 
applicant is not totally and permanently disabled. As a condition, 
however, to the acceptance of an application for the reinstatement of 
lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance or United States 
Government life insurance (converted insurance) the applicant shall be 
required to pay all the back monthly premiums which would have be- 
come payable if such insurance had not lapsed, together with interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum on each premium from the date said 
premium is due by the terms of the policy.” 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 16, after the word “ Policy,” strike out the period, insert 
a semicolon, and the following: “ Provided further, That where any 
soldier has heretofore allowed his insurance to lapse, while suffering 
from wounds or disease, suffered or contracted in line of service, and 
was at the time he allowed his said policy to lapse entitled to com- 
pensation on account thereof in a sum equal to or in excess of the 
amount due from him in premiums on his said insurance, and has 
since died from said wounds or disease, without collecting or making 
claim for said compensation, or being allowed to reinstate his said 
policy on account of his physical condition, then and in that event 
said policy shall not be considered as lapsed, and the veterans’ bureau 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to the beneficiaries of said 
soldicr under said policy the amount of said insurance in installments 
as provided by law.” 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, this section of the bill deals with the proposition of rein- 
stating lapsed insurance of men who are now living and allows 
them to do it regardless of the condition of their health provided 
their health was injured by their services in the war. Under 
the law as it now stands if a man allows his policy of insurance 
to lapse he is not allowed to reinstate it by offering to pay up 
the back premiums, notwithstanding the fact that all of his 
troubles with his health may be due entirely to his war service. 
Under the law as it now stands if a man at the time he allows 
his policy to lapse is what they call totally and permanently 
disabled, then under the law his policy of insurance will not 
lapse. The cases that I have were two cases of men who con- 
tracted tuberculosis in the war. One of them died from tuber- 
culosis 1 year and 14 or 15 days after his discharge. He 
was discharged from the Army on the 12th of March, 1919, 
and was suffering from tuberculosis at that time. In July of 
that year his policy was allowed to lapse. If he had been 
lying on the flat of his back in some hospital, although he might 
not have died for more than two years after that time, his 
policy of insurance would have been kept alive, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he was suffering from an incurable 
disease and one that killed him about a year and a half month 
after his discharge he does not get the benefit of the law passed 
by the Congress. This amendment. of mine does this, that 
where a soldier has heretofore allowed his insurance to lapse, 
while suffering from wounds or disease suffered or contracted 
in line of service, and was at the time he allowed his said 
policy to lapse, entitled to said compensation on account 
thereof—that is, on account of the disease or wound that he 
contracted in line of service—in a sum equal to or in excess 
of the amount due from him in premiums on his said insur- 
ance, and has since died from said wounds or disease without 
collecting or making claim for said compensation or being 
allowed to reinstate his said policy on account of his physical 
condition, then in that event said policy shall not be considered 
to lapse. I am simply asking you gentlemen to give these men 
the same standing that you give to the men who had the same 
disease who were considered as totally permanently disabled. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Gentlemen of the committee, I do not like to 
take up your time on this amendment, Neither do I want to 
bother you with a speech. However, you will have to admit 
that I for one have not in the past bothered this House with 
useless speeches, nor have I ever stood here on the floor for the 
mere purpose of getting into the Rrecorp. I am bringing this 
case before you, gentlemen, knowing that you want to do what 
is just by those boys who gave their lives to their country: I 
am asking you to give this matter careful consideration and 
thereby afford them the same consideration that their brothers 
received whose dread diseases or wounds happened to be fur- 
ther advanced at the time they allowed their policies to lapse. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I feel that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Ettiorr] is a most meritorious one and should 
be adopted by the House. It merely provides that in case an 
insurance policy has lapsed where a soldier has died who was 
entitled to draw compensation from the Government, and where 
he has not drawn that compensation, and has not claimed it, 
that that compensation shall be applied upon the insurance 
policy and the insurance policy shall be reinstated. It will 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 


| inure to the benefit of the mother or the wife of the soldier. 


We should be guided in these measures not by the failure 
or the default of the soldier to take advantage of the techni- 
calities of the law, but we should be guided by our duty and 
by our moral obligation to the soldier’s mother, to the soldier’s 
widow—a soldier who, forsooth, through ignorance or inadvert- 
ence, has permitted his policy to lapse. 

I have the case of a soldier who was discharged in February 
of 1919—Harold J. Taylor, of Lakeview, Oreg. He died in 
December, 1919, of tuberculosis. He was found by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance to have been a temporary total disa- 
bility from the time of his discharge. A month after he was 
discharged he endeavored to work, but immediately fainted. 
He was sent to the hospital in San Francisco, and died in 
December, 1919. Every doctor who considered his case found 
that the tuberculosis was of service origin; that from the day 
of his discharge he was unable to work. He did not even put 
in an application for his compensation. Had he done so, he 
would have been entitled to $90 a month from the date of his 
discharge. Yet he defaulted on that and defaulted upon his 
insurance, allowed it to lapse, either through ignorance or 
through some inadvertence. And now his wife is denied the 
insurance that the others receive. It seems to me that the 
gentleman’s amendment is a most meritorious one. 


Oh, the bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the map of the world you will find it not; 
*lrwas fought by the mothers of men. 

*Twas not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or noble pen; 

Twas not with eloquent word or thought, 
From lips of wonderful men ; 

3ut deep in a welled-up woman's heart; 
A woman who would not yield, 

But bravely, silenfly bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battle field. 


It is for that woman, that mother, that wife, bravely, silently 
bearing her part, that I am appealing. I hope this amendment 
will give them some little benefit, the same benefit that the 
mothers and wives of the other boys are getting. I do not think 
this boy’s mother or his wife should be penalized—a boy who 
was a total disability—merely because his ‘insurance policy, 
through his ignorance or inadvertence, had lapsed. I sincerely 
hope that this House will give to that mother and to that wife 
an opportunity to reinstate that policy. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. EL.totTrT]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 52. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Erriorr and Mr. Denison took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
70, noes 70, . 
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The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the tellers report the ayes 
are 70 and the noes are 70. ; 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not agree that there were 70 in the 
negative. I think there were 69. I ask for a recount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will order the vote to be re- 
taken. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Den1son] and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Etxiorr] will take their places as 
tellers, 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 79, 
noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 27. A new section is hereby added to Article IV of the war risk 
insurance act, to be known as section 409 and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 409. The Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to make provision in 
accordance with regulations whereby the premiums on yearly re- 
newable term insurance and United States Government life insurance 
(converted insurance) may be waived and the insurance may be deemed 
not to lapse in the cases of the following persons, to wit: (a) Those 
who are confined in a hospital under said bureau for a compensable 
disability during the period while they are so confined; (b) those who 
are rated as temporarily totally disabled by reason of an injury or 
disease entitling them to compensation during’ the period of such 
total disability and while they are so rated: Provided, That such 
relief from payment of premiums on renewable term insurance shall 
be for full calendar months, beginning with the month in which said 
confinement to hospital or temporary total disability rating begins 
and ending with that month during the half or major fraction of 
which the person is confined in hospital or is rated as temporarily 
totally disabled.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Briccs: Page 22, line 12, after the word 


“ disabled,” add the following: “This section shall be regarded as in 
effect as of date April 6, 1917.” 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered here 
gives all those for whom the benefits of the war risk insurance 
act were provided the benefits of this provision. In other 
words, it is made retroactive instead of operating simply with 
reference to the cases of those who would be entitled to the 
benefits of the act from now on. There are cases that certainly 
are just as deserving, cases of ex-service men, who have not 
had and can not now secure the benefits of this provision— 
benefits which will only apply to cases in the future, and it 
occurs to me that it is highly equitable that the amendment 
offered by me should be adopted. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. SWEET. The purpose of the gentleman’s amendment 
is to make it retroactive? 

Mr. BRIGGS. The purpose is to make it retroactive and give 
the others the benefit from the period back, just as is done in 
many other provisions of the war risk insurance act, and as was 
done in your bill passed in December, 1919. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does this cover all men in the service, 
regardless of their diligence or lack of diligence in reference to 
insurance matters? 

-Mr. BRIGGS. This new section, irrespective of that, says: 

The veterans’ bureau is authorized to make provision, in accordance 
with regulations, whereby the premiums on yearly renewable term in- 
surance and United States Government life insurance (converted in- 
surance) may be waived and the insurance may be deemed not to lapse 
in the cases of the following persons, to wit: (a) Those who are con- 
fined in a hospital under said bureau for a compensable disability dur- 
ing the period while they are so confined; (b) those who are rated as 
temporarily totally disabled by reason of an injury or disease entitling 
them to compensation during the period of such total disability and 
while they are so rated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. . Does the gentleman see no distinction be 
tween the cases excepted there and a blanket provision making 
it all retroactive? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I do not see why any distinction between giv- 
ing those from now on the benefit and those—— 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Even if they are in good health? 

Mr. BRIGGS. This affects only the time from which the new 
section is to be operative as to ex-service men. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Without any regard to their diligence? 

Mr. BRIGGS. This is based on the inability of these parties 
to pay these premiums. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 28. A new section is hereby added to Article IV of the war risk 
insurance act, to be known as section 410, and to read as follows: 

“Sec, 410. Under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General may prescribe, the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized to receive the premiums on yearly renew- 
able term insurance and United States Government life insurance (con- 
verted insurance) and to act for and turn over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the money so received, and he also is authorized to receive 
and transmit to the veterans’ bureau applications for reinstatement of 
lapsed insurance and applications for conversion of yearly renewable 
term insurance.” 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sweet: After the word “received,” in 
line 22, page 22, insert “and if the money-order system is used as an 
agency for the transmission of such money, the Postmaster General 
may adopt a specially designed money-order form for such purpose.” 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I will say that this is an amend- 
ment to perfect this section and make it entirely workable, and 
the suggestion comes from the Postmaster General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 29. A new section is hereby added to Article IV of the war risk 
insurance act to be known as section 411, and to read as follows: 

“Src. 411. Subject to the provisions of section 29 of the war risk 
insurance act and amendments thereto policies of insurance heretofore 
or hereafter issued in accordance with Article IV of the war risk in- 
surance act shall be incontestable after six months from date of 
issuance, or reinstatement, except for fraud or nonpayment of premiums.” 

Mr. PRINGEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. PRINGEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, just briefly I want to congratulate the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweet], who has had this bill in 
charge, and also those of the committee who have cooperated 
with him, and especially I want to congratulate this body, the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, for 
the favorable consideration that this important measure has 
had. This bill, when understood, will be the voice of the 
American people. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to ask that the 
gentleman confine himself to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. PRINGEY. Just briefly. I shall not hurt you. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will say that the gentleman is trying the 
patience of myself and the House. 

Mr. PRINGEY. This is the first time I have annoyed the 
gentleman. We have been elected on a platform of economy, 
but, thank God, this body of men is not going to economize 
over the graves of over 70,000 of our boys who sleep on the vine- 
clad hills of France. They are not going to economize, through 
the provisions of this bill, over the fevered pillows of over 
120,000 mothers of America. I am proud of that. God bless the 
boys who participated in the World War! 

The brotherhood of the American Legion will grow and sink 
deeper into the affections of the American people as the years 
go by. The cost of this war, though great it be, is a good in- 
vestment, not being 2 per cent on the civilization that it saved. 

Generations yet unborn as they turn to view the course of the 
human race, will see the heroes of his war towering above 
the masses, carrying torchlights of civilization. 

As they open the pages of universal history they will see their 
fair brows shining with splendor, their bright eyes beaming with 
radiance divine, and their names indelibly enrolled there, writ- 
ten by the hand of ages on pages of silver in letters of gold. 

Their conduct on the Rhine when they said: “ By the gods, 
they shall not pass”! stands not alone by the way. From 
Yorktown, Appomattox, and Manila Bay came the same clarion 
ery. Do not talk to me! When Germany sank our merchant 
vessels, if we had said, “In six months we will put 2,000,000 
men on the Rhine, 2,000,000 men more ready to send”; there 
would not have been any war. 

Amid all the shadows, gloom, and sadness caused in the 
hearts of 120,000 American mothers, there never has been a 
time when we had a greater right to be proud of our Govern- 
ment than to-day. A Government that is able to loan 
$10,000,000,000 to the Allies, put 4,000,000 men in arms, as noble 
specimens of manhood as the world ever beheld, contracted a 
debt upon her own shoulders of $30,000,000,000—this in the eyes 
of the world is not only the greatest guaranty of our ability, 
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but the greatest guaranty of world peace, so far as America is 
concerned. [Applause.] 

The nations of the earth, as never before, understand the 
language of that old flag. Let us teach every~bolshevik within 
our borders that he must take the eath of allegiance, and when 
he violates that obligation, let us make him kiss the old flag, 
and toss him into the sea a cable length from shore where the 
tide ebbs and flows twice in 24 hours. [Applause.] 

Let us teach our children’s children the language of that old 
flag. It is no mere piece of silk or bunting; it is no mere fine 
cloth woven by human hands. It is a living thing, throbbing 
the pulsing ardor of humanity. [Applause.] It is a song of 
upward-looking men; it is a garden where grew the greatest 
Nation under the sun, watered by the dews of heaven and the 
tears of our forefathers; it is an altar made fragrant by sac- 
rifices. [Applause.] 

In that flag we see the heroism of Lexington; we see the 
farmers at Concord bridge; we see John Paul Jones riding the 
crest of the waves; we hear the clarion death call above the 
ruined Alamo; we can hear the prayers of Washington at Valley 
Forge; we can hear the sobbings of Lincoln as he walked the 
floor those midnight hours; over and above all, my friends, we 
can see the wind-swept faces of 70,000 of our boys who died on 
the thunder-smitten hills of France for that flag. [Applause.] 

True men will always gladly die and the living will always 
proudly live, and it will wave so long as loving hope shall swell 
within the breast of man. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PRINGEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. The gentleman has been making 
that speech ever since the Civil War. [Laughter.] 5 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Biack: Page 23, at the end of line 9, 
add a new section, as follows: 

“Spc. 30, That a new section is hereby added to Article II of the 
war risk insurance act as amended, to be known as section 212, and 
to read as follows: 

‘Sec, 212. The family allowance shall be awarded and paid to any 
person or persons within class A for the full period defined in section 
204 hereof, or for such part of said period as it shall be shown that 
the necessary relationship existed between such person and an enlisted 
man in the active military or naval service, in cases where deductions 
from the pay of the enlisted man for compulsory allotment have not 
been made but the family allowance was applied for during the service 
of the enlisted man, notwithstanding the fact that such enlisted man 
has died in or been discharged from the service: Provided, That com- 
pulsory allotment has not been waived or that exemption therefrom 
has not been heretofore or shall not be hereafter granted.’ ” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment, that this is not the proper place for it. It 
purports to amend Article II of the war risk insurance act, a 
title that was dealt with in this bill several pages back. We 
are new on Article IV of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, Article II of the war risk insur- 
ance act is not specifically mentioned in the bill. It is true 
that section 210 of Article II is amended and reenacted in the bill, 
but the section which I have offered is offered as a new section, 
and in the exact language in which it was contained in the 
Wason bill which passed during the last session. It is true that 
the amendment I have offered covers very much the same sub- 
ject matter as the one I offered this morning, but there is this 
difference: The amendment that I offered this morning was 
taken from what is known as the Sweet bill which passed in 
1919, and that amendment provided that these allowances should 
be paid in all cases where an application had been made or 
should hereafter be made. The amendment which I am now 
offering, which is taken from the Wason bill, provides that such 
allowance shall only be paid in cases where application was 
made during the term of the service of the soldier, which I 
think is a yery different proposition, and one that would be in 
order as a separate section of the bill. It certainly is germane 
to the general scope and purpose of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 


in the regular sequence of the legislation. The Chair thinks 
it would not be in order to offer an amendment to the pending 
section of the bill which in effect and in reality is an amend- 
ment to a section that properly belongs in Article II of the bill. 
Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


an 


an. 


j 
The Chair | 
has often held that the rule which requires that an amendment 
shali not only be germane to the bill but germane to the sec- 
tion, requires that an amendment, to be in order, shall be 
offered at the place in the bill where it normally would come 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bricas: Page 23, after line 9, add a new 
section, as follows: 

“The provisions of this act, as well as those of the war risk act as 
amended, shall be liberally construed in faver of claimants within the 
class of beneficiaries entitled to relief under the provisions of this act.’ 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
put in the word “insurance” after the words “ war risk.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks to modify 
his amendment in the manner specified. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 9, add a new section, as follows: 

“The provisions of this act, as well as those of the war risk in- 
surance act as amended, shall be liberally construed in favor of the 
claimant within the class of beneficiaries entitled to relief under the 
provisions of this act.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. Cértainly the rule that I have made applicable 
is the rule of law that obtains in the construction of insurance 
policies in the courts and has obtained for many years. It 
pertains to the provisions of this act and interprets every provi- 
sion of the act, and certainly can not be held to be out of order. 
We all know that it is getting to be more and mere difficult 
pow for the men to prove up, particularly in cases of disease 
with which they are afflicted, such as tuberculosis, and it is 
getting more difficult as time goes on to make rigid proof, and 
the provisions are being more rigidly construed by the bureau. 
This amendment does nothing more than to make applicable to 
the interpretation and construction of the act by the director 
of the principle which the courts recognize that the act shall be 
liberally construed in favor of the ex-service men and shall not 
be construed strictly against them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
against the point of order. I think the amendment is dearly 
in order. It is a specific direction to the officer of the Govern- 
ment who is to execute this law that Congress is to pass to 
eonstrue same liberally in behalf of our disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. Without this instruction to the director 
he would continue to construe the law strictly against the ex- 
service men. Clearly it is germane to the intent and purposes 
of the bill. The whole purpose of the measure is to confer 
additional benefits upon disabled ex-service men. It is to 
enlarge their opportunities to obtain these benefits. It is to 
make the present laws more elastic. By this amendment we 
would say to the director, “ Mr. Officer, when you go to execute 
this law you must construe all of its provisions liberally in 
favor of the beneficiaries, whom it is designed to benefit. The 
fovernment is their friend and not their enemy, and you 
must not leok upon them with suspicion as soon as they file an 
application for relief. But your inspection of their Caims 
must be a friendly inspection and not an antagonistic one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas provides that the provisions of this act, as well as the 
war risk insurance act as amended, shall be liberally construed 
in favor of the claimant, and so forth. The provision offered 
by the gentleman from Texas undertakes to interpret not only 
the sections of the war risk insurance act as amended but mariy 
sections of the war risk.jnsurance act which are not before the 
House now for amendment. The Chair thinks it is not in order 
on this bill to amend sections or interpret sections of the war 
risk act which are not before the House for amendment or in- 
terpretation. Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask te reoffer the amend- 
ment with the portion relating to the war risk insurance act 
stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, after line 9, add a new section, as follows: 

“The provisions of this act shall be liberally construed in favor of 
claimants within the class of beneficiaries entitled to relief under the 
provisions of this act.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that men who are entitled te the 
benefits of the act are having the utmost difficulty in establish- 
ing that fact. The evidence is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain because of the lapse of time and scattering of the wit- 
nesses all over the country. The bureau also is becoming more 
rigid in the interpretation of the law. It is not doing it as lib- 
erally as it used to do. It is, for instance, saying to ex-service 
men that the evidence is, not sufficient to connect up the dis- 
ability with service origin. They suggest that the men get affi- 


Texas offers an 
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davits from their comrades in order to prove that they were su 
disabled. The great difficulty is their comrades are extremely 
difficult to locate. They do not know where to turn to get them. 
They do get affidavits of physicians and those who knew them 
at home. Naturally, many of these men can not say specifically 
that the man had that injury or was disabled in the service, 
although they can state that when he went into the service he 
was apparently a healthy man, and that he came out of it with 
a complaint or disease of some kind. 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. SWEET. Did the gentleman ever know of a provision 
of this kind being placed in a law? In other words, this is an 
instruction to those administering the law and indirectly to the 
court that may be required to pass upon it, and the instruction 
is to the effect that the law must be construed and administered 
liberally. 

Mr. BRIGGS. No; we are delegating a trustee to act for the 
Government in this case. It is not intended to make the 
soldier go into court in order to sustain his claim. 

Mr. SWEET. I am not disagreeing with the gentleman as 
to the construction of the law, but you want to put it into the 
law that it shall be construed liberally. Who is to determine 
the liberality? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman's 
question I want to say this, that the director of the veterans’ 
bureau is the one who is the trustee to execute this law for 
the people of the United States. He is the one to know and 
conclude whether the people of the United States want him to 
construe the act liberally for the benefit of the ex-service man 
or strictly against him. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Briecs) there were—ayes 29, noes 114. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I shall not take up the time of the committee any more than 
to ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp a statement of 
the work on rehabilitation of Great Britain. They were in the 
war much longer than we, had many more soldiers wounded. 
Their service of rehabilitation is very much longer in time than 
ours and yet our work compares most favorably with the work 
of Great Britain. I have looked into the work that is done in 
Canada. Canada had about the same number of soldiers 
wounded as we had, and they have a few more trained, but not 
as many in training as we have. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a tabulated statement of this work by 
Great Britain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing the 
statement to which he has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
right to object, who makes the statement? What is the 
thority? 

Mr. FESS. 
Great Britain. 
official. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


the 
au- 


The statement comes from the authorities of 
I think through the State Department. It is 


UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) SOLDIER AND SAILOR REHABILITATION. 
Number of British disabled officers and men trained to date, Feb. 22, 1921, number in training on that date, and estimated number to be trained, with estimated cost of training to date, 


Jan. "St, 1921, and total cost to completion a work. 


} 
| 
‘ 


ek | 
| train ini ect i ica al ite tle saath ba gle 
| in train- | bao In train- |Estimated 
j ing, and | rep. 22; 
erent 

ia | 


Training agency and class of disabled men. 


| trained. 





All agencies: 
Total 


Officers. ah 
SS eee 
Not classified 


| 


Number of disabled. | Estimated cost of training. 





2 ne 
In pounds sterling. | In dollars.! 


r aS 
Total to Todate, | Total to 


| completion | Jan.31, | completion 
of work. mae 1921.' | of work. 


ing Feb. 
22, 1921. 


to be 


trained. To date, 


Jan. 31, 
1921. 


1921. 





163, 972 | 


3 13, 206 


Dollars. Dollars. 
30, 374, 000 | 98, 460, 000 


6, 460, 000 
88, 000, 000 


| 
| 
| ae in| 


41,009 | 
2,471 








Ministry of pensions: 





Officers 





6,375, 500 20,00 | 25,52, 00 | 


163,000 | 400,000 
6, 212, 500 | 22, 000, 000 





652, 000 
24, 850, 000 











| 
608, 000 | 1, 215,00 | 2, 432, 000 
1,215, 000 | 2, 482,000 | 














1 Figuring the value of the pound sterling at $4; its value May 30, 1921, was $3.99 and a fraction. 


pound sterling has fluctuated from below $3.40 to present value. 





During the period cov ered by expenditures shown, the value of the 


2 Does not include cost of se under the ministry of pensions while training was being given by this agency. 


3 Does notinclude officers trained 
4 Data not available at ministry of 
5 Not known. 


Py. ministry of pensions, which is ‘ 
abor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will now return to page 12, 
section 15, for the consideration of an amendment which was 
passed over by unanimous consent. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, there were certain objections 
urged -to the amendment that was offered yesterday, and since 
that time the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEwTon] and my- 
self, he being a member of the committee, have gone over the 
matter quite carefully, and I have a substitute which I desire 


‘not known.” 


to offer instead of the one now pending. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment now pending and to offer in 
its place a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the pending amendment and to offer 
instead a substitute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 


now offer the following 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hickey: Page 12, line after the word 
* beneficiary,’ strike out the period, insert a colon, and add: ‘‘ Provided 
further, That an enemy alien who volunteered or who was drafted into 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the World 
War, and who was not discharged from the service on his own applica- 
tion or solicitation by reason of his being an enemy alien, and whose 
service was honest and faithful, shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
war risk insurance act and all amendments thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, a number of Members of the 
House, who represent interests not to be regarded lightly, have 
asked the committee having charge of this bill if, out of order, 
it would be willing to permit a representative of themselves an 
opportunity to say something with reference to one phase of 
this bill. The committee is not disposed, on its own motion, to 
ebject. The subject matter is of importance. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] may be allowed to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FtsH] be allowed to speak for five minutes out of order. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. About what? 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman desires, as I understand it, 
to speak to a portion of section 6 of this bill, respecting the sub- 
offices, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection for a moment? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. I have refrained from trying to get an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the number of suboffices because I under- 
stood the committee would get me this opportunity. I think 
it is too important a question—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
matter either. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rese; and Mr. Srarrorp having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 6611) to establish in the Treasury 
Department a veterans’ bureau, and to improve the facilities 
and service of such bureau, and further to amend and modify 
the war risk insurance act, and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 

quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. At what time would a motion to re- 
commit be proper? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Immediately after the third 
reading of the bill. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If nobody else demands a separate vote on 
the Elliott amendment, I demand one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the other 
amendments reported by the Chairman. 

The question was taken, and the other 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Elliott amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELtiorr: Page 21, line 16, after the word 
“ policy,” strike out the period, insert a semicolon and the following: 

“ Provided further, That where any soldier has heretofore allowed his 
insurance to lapse while suffering from wounds or disease suffered or 
contracted in line of service, and was at the time he allowed his said 
policy to lapse entitled to compensation on account thereof in a sum 
equal to or in excess of the amount due from him in premiums on his 
said insurance, and has since died from said wounds or disease without 
collecting or making claim for said compensation or being allowed to 
reinstate his said policy on account of his physical condition, then and 
in that event said policy shall not be considered as lapsed: and the 
veterans’ bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to the benefi- 
ciaries of said soldier under said policy the amount of said insurance 
in installments as provided by law.” 


95 


25, 


did not speak on that 


| 
| 
| 


on 


amendments were 


The Clerk will now report the 
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The SPHAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be modified to conform to a suggestion of the enroll- 
ing clerk to have a colon inserted in place of a semicolon as 
suggested in the amendment, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the Diliott amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. RAysurn) 
ayes 108, noes 60. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana and Mr. DENISON rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. DENISON. To move to recommit. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I also desire to move 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will not support the bill in its 
present form; I am opposed to the bill in its present form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Indiana to make a motion to recommit. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Buanp of Indiana moves to recommit the bill (H. R. 6611) to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce with instructions 
to report the same back forthwith with an amendment as follows: 
“Strike out the word ‘fifty’ in line 10 on page 5 and insert in lieu 
thereof the words ‘ one hundred and forty.’ ”’ 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SWING. If this motion to recommit carries, I want to 
know if it will operate as an automatic amendment. I want to 
know whether there will be a long delay or any delay in the 
passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the practice of the House 
when a motion to recommit is carried it is automatically re- 
ported back with the amendment incorporated for vote on the 
final passage of the bill. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to recommit. 

The: question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
nays. 

The SPEAKBR pro tempore. Members have 
arisen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the other side. I 
submit that that is nrore than one-fifth of the Members present, 
and I ask that the Chair count the other side. 

SrEvERAL Members. There is no other side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count the Mem- 
bers present to determine whether the number demanding the 
yeas and niys are a sufficient number as prescribed by the 
Constitution. ; 

Mr. RAYBURN. I suggest that the Chair notice the Members 
going out of the door over there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (after counting). 


there were— 


Is the gentleman from Illinois 


Is the gentleman from Indiana 


an- 
and 


Forty-four 


Two hundred 


|! and four Members are present, a sufficient number, and the 


Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Did the Chair note the gentlemen stand- 
ing in the doors? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the precedents the 
House is not considered as limited merely to the Hall of the 
House, but also includes the cloak rooms and the lobby adjacent 
to the Chamber. The Chair included in his count 193 Members 
on the floor of the Chamber, 11 who had left the Chamber after 
the demand for the other side had been made. [Laughter and 
applause.] A sufficient number, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 224, nays 113, 
not voting 94, as follows: 

YEAS—224. 


Ackerman Atkeson Bird Brinson 
Almon Barbour Bland, Ind. Brooks, Ill. 
Anderson Beck Bland, Va. Brooks, Pa. 
Ansorge Beedy Blanton Brown, ‘Tenn. 
Arentz Benham Briggs Burke 











1921. 


Burtness 
Burton 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 
Chalmers 


Chandler, Okla. 


Clague 
Classon 
Clouse 
Cockran 
Cole 
Collins 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dowell 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Ounn 
Dyer 
Idmonds 
Elliott 
Illis 
Favrot 
Fenn 
Fess 
ish 
Focht 
Foster 
Frear 
ree 
Freeman 
French 
lrothingham 
Fuller ' 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Glynn 


Andrews 
Anthony 
Aswell 

Jankhead 
Barkley 

seg 

Bell 

Black 

Boies 

sowling 

Box 
Britten 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans. 
Carter 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Crisp 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Dickinson 


Appleby 
Bacharach 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bond 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brennan 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Butler 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. 
Codd 
Colton 
Copiey 
Deal 
Dupré 
Elston 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 


Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Ilaugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 

Hays 

Herrick 
Hickey 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hull 

James, Mich. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, Wash, 


Jones, Tex. 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kendall 
{Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Klecazka 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kraus 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larson, Minn, 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
London 
Lowrey 
Luhring 
McArthur 
McCormick 


McDuffie 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
MacGregor 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Mead 
Michener 
Miller 
Mills 
Millspaugh 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind, 
Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
Norton 
O’Brien 
Olpp 
Osborne 
Parks, Ark, 
Parrish 
Patterson, Mo. 
Petersen 
Porter 
Pou 
Pringey 
Purneil 
Quin 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Roach 
Robertson 


NAYS—113. 


Dominick 
Doughton 
Drane 
Drewry 
Echols 
Faust 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fulmer 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gilbert 

Good 

Green, Iowa 
Griest 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hicks 

Hoch 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Humphreys 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kelley, Mich. 
Ketcham 


Kunz 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Legan 
Longworth 
Luce 

Lyon 
McClintic 
McKenzie 


Robsion e 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenbloom 

Ryan 
Sanders, N. XY. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 

Shreve 
Sinnott 
Smith 

Speaks 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Swing 

Tague 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 

Ten Byck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkbam 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Vare 

Vestal 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Walters 
Wasen 

White, Kans. 
Williams 
Wingo 

Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 

Yates 

Young 
Zil:Jman 


Reber 

Rouse 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 


McLaughlin, Mich Sweet 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Taylor, Ark. 


McSwain 
Madden 
Mapes 
Merritt 
Mondell 
Montague 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Perkins 
Radcliife 
Rayburn 


NOT VOTING—94. 


Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
Funk 

Gahn 
Garner 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Hersey 

Hill 

Himes 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
Ireland 
James, Va. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kelly, Pa. 
Kindred 
Kitchin 
Kline, N. Y. 


Knight 
Kreider 
Langley 
Layton 
Lea, Calif. 
Lufkin 
McFadden 
Mann 
Mason 
Michaelson 
Moore, Va. 
0’ Conner 
Ogden 
Paige 

Park, Ga. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perlman 
Peters 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Ill. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rossdale 
Sabath 
Schall 


So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. Krrcwin. 


Mr. Layton with Mr. KINnprep. 


Tillman 
Tyson 
Vinson 
Walsh 
Ward, N.C. 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Woods, Va. 


Sears 
Shelton 
Stegel 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Snyder 
Sproul 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Volk 

Ward, N. Y. 
Wise 
Woodrvit 
Wright 
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Mr, Parrerson of New Jersey with Mr. SEArs. 

















Mr. GrawAm of Illinois with Mr. CantTrixt. 
Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. Crark of Florida. 




















Mr. Wooprurr with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. IRELAND with Mr. SuLLIvan. 

















Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 











SHELTON with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Evans with Mr. Hupspers. 

Butter with Mr. Duprt. 
BACHARACH With Mr. WricHt. 
CANNON with Mr. GARNER. 

Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Drat. 
Funk with Mr. SAsatTH. 

VYotk with Mr. GoLpsBporovueH. 
SrecEL with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Kremer with Mr. Brann. 

Hustep with Mr. Srort. 

Perers with Mr. O'Connor. 

LUFKIN with Mr. JAMEs of Virginia. 
Snyper with Mr. Lea of California. 
Paice with Mr. UpsHaw. 







































































































































































Mr. Braxenry with Mr. Ratney of Alabama. 
Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. WIsE. 
























Mr. PerrmMan with Mr. Tayror of Colorado. 
Mr. Aprrapy with Mr. Sisson. 














Mr. Taytor of New Jersey with Mr. FIexps. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
SENATE BILL REFERR™?. : 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 1811. An act to amend the Federal farm loan 
amended ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 86. An act to amend the act appreved December 
known as the Federal reserve act. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns this evening it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 

I do this because of the fact that the peace resolution will be 
presented to the House, but prior to the presentation of the 
rule on the peace resolution the conference report on the 
deficiency bill will be called up. It may take an hour to dis- 1 
pose of that conference report and other matters that may come 
before the House before we can take up the rule on the peace 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. 
quest? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would venture to suggest to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that he indicate to the House that it would be 
highly desirable to have a quorum present at 11 o’clock when 
the House convenes. Otherwise, from my knowledge of the 
conduct of business, I should think a rol would be called j 
for, probably, which will consume some time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we shall have before the 
House important and interesting questions and matters for dis- 4 
cussion on the convening of the House at. 11 o’clock; and I hope j 
all the Members will be here. 

The SPHAKHR. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the majority leader to indicate 
the time that will probably be given to the consideration of the 
peace resolution in general debate. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand that the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules proposes to offer an amendment to the 
rule that has been voted, fixing an hour on Monday when the 
final vote shall come on the peace resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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"s there objection to the gentleman’s re- 





























































































































































































































VETERANS’ BUREAU. ‘ 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, acting under ihe instructions 4 
of the House and in behalf of the Committee on Interstate and 4 
Foreign Commerce, I report back to the House the bill H. R. 

6611 with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. According to the instructions of the House, i 
the gentleman from Massachusetts reports the bill, which the iW 
Clerk will report. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WINSLOW, on behalf of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reports the following amendment: Strike out the word 


“ fifty,’ in line 10, page 5, and insert in lieu thereof the words “one 
hundred and forty.” 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I understand it is put back as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. This is on the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. The bill has been recommitted and must be re- 
ported again. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill must be reported back to the House 
by the committee with that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is necessary to 
report the entire bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that; but the gentleman from 
Massachusetts can report the bill, with the amendment agreed 
on, without reading the entire bill, The bill having been recom- 
mitted to the committee, it must be reported back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. WALSH. That has not been done. The bill has not been 
reported with the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WINSLow, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, reports back to the House the bill (H. R, 6611) to establish in 
the Treasury Department a veterans’ bureau and to improve the facili- 
ties and service of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the 
war risk insurance act, with the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the amendment has already been agreed to, and that the bill is 
now on passage with the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not so understand it. 
bill has been reported back. 
adopt the amendment. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill aS amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 


The 
The House has now again to 
The question is on agreeing to the 


McLaughlin, Mich.Oldfield 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Oliver 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


McPherson 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Mills 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill, 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 


Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 

Norton 
O’Brien 


Appleby 
Bacharach 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bond 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brennan 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Butler 
Cannon 
Cantrill 


Olpp 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 


Patterson, Mo. 


Perkins 
Petersen 
Porter 
Pou 
Pringey 
Purnell 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reber 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 


Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 

Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 

Shreve 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Speaks 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 


Summers, Wash, 


Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 

Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 


NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—96. 


Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
Funk 

Gahn 
Garner 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Graham, III, 
Graham, Pa. 
Hersey 

Hill 

Himes 


Kreider 
Langley 
Layton 
Lea, Calif. 
Lufkin 
McFadden 
Mann 
Mason 
Michaelson 
Moore, Va. 
O’Connor 
Ogden 


JUNE 10, 


Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Underhill 
Vare 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N. C. 
Wason 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
White, Kans, 
White, Me, 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 
Young 
Zihlman 


Sanders, N. ¥, 
Schall 
Sears 
Shelton 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Snyder 
Sproul 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Stoll 


and nays. 


The SPEAKER. 


the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 


The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Those in favor of the passage of the bill will, when their names 
are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 


o~ 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 335, nays 
not voting 96, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Aswe!l 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 
Beedy 
Begg 
Bell 
Benham 
sird 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowling 
Box 
Briggs 
srinson 
Britten 
Brooks, Il. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
3urroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
3yrns, Tenn, 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans, 


Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 

Carter 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla, 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


YEAS—335. 


Clague 
Ciarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Clouse 
Cockran 
Cole 

Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Dyer 

Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Faust 
Favrot 

Fenn 

Fess 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Focht 


Foster 

Frear 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gallivan 


Garrett, Tenn. 


Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Glynn 

Good 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex, 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hoch 

Hogan 
Houghton 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Humphreys 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
James, Mich, 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kerdall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
<issel 
Kleczka 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kraus 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehibach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 
London 
Longworth 
Lowrey 
Luce 
Luhbring 
Lyon 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McDutflie 
McKenzie 


Paige 

Park, Ga. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perlman 
Peters 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Ill. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riordan 
Rossdale 
Rucker 
Sabath 


Sullivan 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J, 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Volk 

Ward, N. Y¥. 
Wheeler 
Wise 
Woodruff 
Wright 


Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. 
Codd 

Colton 

Copley 

Deal 

Dupré 

Histon 

Evans 


Hudspeth 
Husted 
Ireland 
James, Va. 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kitchin 
Fairchild Kline, N. Y. 
Fairfield Knight 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Taytor of New Jersey with Mr. FIeLpDs. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Riorpan, 

Mr. VaArLe with Mr. RUCKER. 

The vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. WINsLow, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce 
that my colleague, Mr. Perers, is unavoidably absent. If he 
were here, he would support this legislation. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same announcement 
with reference to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr, BUTLER, 
who is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
announcement with reference to the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. RAINEY. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, § make the same announcement 
with reference to the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Sisson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the late Col. Galbraith. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following tribute to 
Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, jr.: 

When we began the consideration of this legislation on the 
2d day of June there was a man in the full bloom of life, in the 
prime of his manhood, at the head of the American Legion. To- 
day he sleeps in the cold embrace of death. The flag that he . 
defended upon the fields of France is flying at half-mast from 
every Legion post in America in memory of their comrade and 
friend. 
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This is a splendid manifestation of their respeet and con- 
fidence. 

Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, jr., 
accident on the 8th day of June. 
instantaneous. 

He was well and favorably known by a large number of the 
Members of the House and Senate. He had taken an active and 
enthusiastic part in the framing of this legislation. 

He was a man of deeds and few words. He had the interests 
of the disabled ex-service men at heart, He devoted his whole 
time in the performance of the duties of his great office, He 
traveled from one end: of the wr astnen to the other, —e 


was killed in an automobile 
His death, I am told; was 


of his iin 

Is it any wonder that they are grateful to him and that the 
mourners are many and sincere? Some one has said that 
“cratitude is the fairest flower that sheds its perfume in the 
heart.” 

He was a commanding figure in American life. He was at 
the head of a mighty organization of over 2,000,000 men seat- 
tered all over this great land of ours. 

Col. Galbraith took an active part in the World War on the 
field of battle. He was one of the few officers. of his. rank to 
win the distinguished service cross for heroism in action. 

He was 2 man of courage, ability, and integrity. He was a 
natural leader of men. He stood: for that which is best and 
noblest in our national life. Intellectually he was keen and 
alert. He possessed a wonderful personality. 

He was. honest, sincere, and kind. He was a faithful friend. 
He was a. genuine American. 

These words alone build a nronument of glory above the grave 
of any man who is worthy of them. In the prime of his man- 
hood he reached his journey’s end. ‘“ Night has fallen upon 
noon.” 

He was a friend of man. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5010, the Army 
appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Army ap- 
propriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked for. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right. to object, I understand 
it is agreed on the part of the chairman of the committee that 
the Senate amendment raising the appropriation for enlisted 
men will be brought back to the House for a separate vote. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘There is no formal understanding; although 
I think I did express myself by saying that, as. far as I knew, 
neither myself nor any other member of the conferees would be 
disposed to make any radical concession in regard to the matter 
without consulting the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
I understand the gentleman has conferred with Mr. Sisson, 
who will probably be one of the conferees on the matter. 
Sisson indicated to me in a conversation that there were some 


He was my friend. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I should be disposed if my colleagues insist 
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| 98); 


| and report were 


Mr. | 


ae | erroneously colleeted ; 
matters that he would want a separate vote upen before yielding. | 


| of the act approved July 17, 





on a separate vote to yield to it. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER appointed as. conferees on the part of the 


House Mr, AntHony, Mr. Cramton, Mr. Steap, Mr. Stsson, and | 


Mr. HARRISON. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Strona of Pennsylvania, by 
given indefinite leave of absence on 
illness of his wife. 


unanimous. Consent, was | 
account of the serious 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. WINSLOW. Speaker, I move that the House do 
how adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accerdingly (at 6 o’clock and 47 | 
minutes. p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned | 


until to-morrow, Saturday, June 11, 1921, at 1% o’elock a. m. 


BXECUTIVE. COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the.Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

159. A letter. frem the Seeretary of War, transmitting, with | 
a letter from the Chief: of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of Buffalo Bayou, Tex. (H. Doe. No. 


Mr. 
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to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and: ordered 
to be printed. 

160. A. letter from the Seeretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Bayou Lacassine, La.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows 

Mr, MOORES of Indiana, from the Joint Select Cuties 
on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, submitted a 
report (No. 159) concerning the disposition of useless papers 
in the Treasury Department, which said report was ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6998) for the relief of re- 
tired commissioned and warrant officers of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 161), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBSION, from the Committee on Roads, to which was 
referred the bill (S, 1072) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post reads, and for other purpeses,” ap- 
proved, July 11, 1916, as amended and. supplemented, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with an. amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 162), which said bill and. report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Territories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6673) granting 
a franchise for the purpose of manufaeturing and supplying gas 
and. electric current in the districts of Wailuku and Makawa 10, 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 163), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule NITTI, 

Mr. LEA of California, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2614) 
for the relief of Luke Ratigan, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 160), which said bill 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


REPORTS OF AND 


REPORTS 


RESOLUTIONS, 
| Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
| were introduced and severally referred as. follows: 


PUBLIC BILLS, AND MEMORIALS 


By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7033) further extending the 
time for the repayment of certain Spanish War revenue taxes 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill: (Hi. R. 7034) to amend section 32 
1916, known as the Federal farm 
loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Miss ROBERTSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 


By Mr. BARKLEY: 


7035) 


| granting a pension to the regularly commissioned United States 


deputy marshals for the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas, including the Indian Territory, 


| new the State of Oklahoma, and to their widows and children 


under 16 years of age; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 7036) to amend section 4a of 
the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920; to the Committee on 


| Military Affairs. 


By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 7087) granting annuities to 
all native or naturalized American citizens 65 years of age and 


| over who have been residents of the country for 20 years and 


whose income is less than $3800 per year ; 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7038) to provide for compulsory school 
attendance of children, to provide for the taking of a school 
census, to create the department of school attendance and work 
permits: for the administration of this act and the act to regu- 
late the employment of child labor in the District of Columbia, 
| and for. other purposes. within the Distriet of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 7039) to stimulate patriotism 
and perpetuate the memory of Theodore Roosevelt, former 
President of the United States; to the Committee on the Library. 


to the Committee on 
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By Mr. KINCHELOF: A bill (H. R. 7040) for the purchase of 
a site for and the erection of a post-office building at Morgan- 
field, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution (H. Res. 112) directing the 
Speaker of the House to appoint a committee to make investiga- 
tion of the purported remarks of Admiral Sims before the 
English Speaking Union in London June 7, 1921; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) for- 
bidding the readmittance of William Snowden Sims to any port 
of entry in this country; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. LONDON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 155) calling 
upon the President of the United States to establish friendly 
relations with the Government and the people of Russia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, relative to the cooperation of the National Govern- 
ment in securing for the American petroleum industry foreign 
sources of supply; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 7041) to carry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Benjamin R. 
Waller: to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7042) granting a pension to Tennie Helm; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7043) granting a pension to James T. Lan- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAKENEY: A bill (H. R. 7044) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Towson, Baltimore 
County, State of Maryland, one German cannon or fieldpiece; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7045) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Bel Air, Harford County, State of Mary- 
land, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R, 7046) granting 
a pension to Emma Phipps; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7047) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the village of Cleveland, 
Minn., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 7048) to extend the provisions 
of the retirement law fer the Lighthouse Service to include 
Hiram L. Ourry, a former employee of the Lighthouse Service ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7049) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Whitehurst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7050) granting a pension to 
George C. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7051) te authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to execute deeds of reconveyance for certain lands in 
the city of Mount Pleasant, Isabella County, Mich; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 7052) for the relief of G. C. 
Caldwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R.' 7053) to grant 
certain lands to the city of Canon City, Colo., for a public park; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7054) for the relief of Sher- 
man M. Fairchild; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7055) to correct the military 
record of Levi Mott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 7056) for the relief of 
Abram Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7057) granting a pension to Anna L. 
Cowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ay Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7058) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew Hammond; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3y Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 7059) to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to ascertain the cost to the South- 
ern Pacific Co., a corporation, and the amounts expended by it 
from December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and 
controlling the break in the Colorado River, and to render 
judgment therefor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 7060) granting a pension to 
Elmira Biggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7061) granting an increase of 
pension to Sallie Blevins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7062) granting an increase of pension to 
Ulysses Drinnon ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7063) granting a pension to Sallie A. Cox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7064) granting a pension to Roderick S. B. 
Nave; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 7065) granting an increase 
of pension to Sallie Perdue; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7066) granting a pension to James M. 
Howard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7067) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucresy Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7068) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7069) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the village of Gully, Polk 
County, State of Minnesota, one German cannon or fieldpiece; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7070) granting 
a pension to Charles F. Carver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7071) to carry out the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims in the case of Joseph B. Harris; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7072) for the relief of 
Thomas Madden; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 7073) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William M. Cheuvront; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1217. By the SPEAKER (by request): Cablegram from the 
Ponce (P. R.) Rotary Club, unanimously indorsing the Smith- 
Towner education bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1218. By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Petition of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa., favoring reduction of arma- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1219. By Mr. CAREW: Resolution of the congregation of 
Good Shepherd Chureh, New York, urging a reduction of arma- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1220. Also, resolution from the National Lutheran Council, of 
New York, proposing to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to authorize uniform laws on the subject of marriage 
and divoree, and to provide penalties for enforcement (H. J. 
Res. 31) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1221. Also, memorial of Edwin H. Woarms, of No. 1 West 
Ninety-second Street, New York City, urging the early passage 
of House bill 285; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1222. Also, resolution of Caduceus Post, No. 818, American 
Legion, urging relief for disabled soldiers of the World War; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1223. Also, memorial of the Metal Trades Council of New 
York City and vicinity, urging the passage of House bill 5351; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

1224. Also, petition of the Robbins-Ripley Co., of New York, 
urging support of House bill 6678; to the Committee on Claims. 

1225. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of. members of St. 
Peter’s Church, of Cambridge, Mass., favoring the calling of 
an international conference for the promotion of disarmament ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1226. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Everyman’s Club and 
many citizens of Oakland, Calif., for rehabilitation of the 
American merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1227. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Resolution adopted by 
Congregational Church of Lake Linden, Mich., in favor of 
limitation of armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1228. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of the St. James Episcopal 
Church of Muncy, Pa., favoring international disarmament ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1229. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Walter. T. Hamilton. 
of New York, relative to the wounded and disabled veterans ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1230. Also, petition of the National Lutheran Council, of New 
York City, urging the passage of joint resolution 31, regarding 
marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1231. Also, petition of members of the St. Stephen’s Protest- 
ant Hpiscopal Church, of Jamaica, N. Y., regarding disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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, 1232. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of D. T. Burke, Mrs. S. Gal- 
lagher, H. Harkins, and T. L. Rohan, all of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
urging the recognition of the Irish republic; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1233. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the congregation of the 
Second Methodist Protestant Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. 
A. W. Kauffman, pastor, urging the President and Congress to 
invite the leading nations to an international conference on re- 
duction of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1234. By Mr. RAKER: Telegram from the California Automo- 
bile Association, indorsing Senator PuHrprs’s bill for road de- 
velopment in the Western States; to the Committee on Roads. 

1235. By Mr. REBER: Protest of the surgeon in chief and 
superintendent of the State Hospital, Ashland, Pa., against in- 
crease in tariff on surgical instruments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1236. Petition of Walter F. Meck, of Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
for action by Congress looking to relief and protection for the 
imperiled peoples in the Near East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1237. By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution signed by Rev. P. J. Ross, 
Rey. C. O. Stewart, Rev. H. G. Haney, W. G. Yeager, Judge 
W. R. Payne, Huschel G. Haney, and Mrs. Alice Payne, asking 
for legislation seeking disarmament of the five leading nations 
of the world; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1238. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the congregations of 
Trinity Church, Fairfield, N. Y., and the Church of the Me- 
morial, Middleville, N. Y., for the disarmament of nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1239. By Mr. THOMPSON : Petition of the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of Hicksville, Ohio, urging the pas- 
sage of the Borah resolution, already passed by the Senate, or 
some equivalent resolution providing for a conference of the 
Governments of Great Britain, Japan, and the United States for 
the purpose of reducing naval armaments during the next five 
years; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1240. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of the Boston branch 
of the American and British Federation, protesting against the 
Mason, La Follette, and Norris resolutions now pending in 
Congress for the recognition of the so-called Irish republic; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1241. Also, resolution of the First Free Baptist Church, of 
Boston, urging the Government to take the initiative in calling 
a conference of the nations to consider general reduction of 
armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1242. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolutions of the congregation 
of Unity Church, of Pittsfield, Mass., and the church and con- 
gregation of the First Methodist Church, of North Adams, Mass., 
in favor of the calling of a conference of the leading nations to 
consider the question of disarnrament; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, June 11, 1921. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., Chaplain Emeritus, offered the 
following prayer: 


Help us, O Lord God, our heavenly Father, to eliminate all 
of the evils that we have allowed to creep into our being, that 
we may present ourselves to Thee pure, noble, true men. We 
realize that this is the day of salvation, and that if we live right 
to~xlay we shall be in a better condition to get closer to Thee on 
the morrow. So, if we conduct our lives now in accordance with 
the great principles which Thy Son didst reveal to us, we shall 
have no fear for the future. It is now that we are concerned; 
then we shall be in Thy holy presence, guided ever more unto 
the right. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report upon 
the bil! H. R. 6800, making appropriations to supply. deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for piior fiscal years, and for other purposes, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa presents a con- 
ference report upon the bill H. R. 6300, which the Clerk will 
report. 





The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on a certain amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6300) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree fo the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no person shall be employed from the ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Efficiency for the fiscal year 1922 
at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per annum except 
the following: One at $7,500, one at $6,000, one at $4,250, six 
at $4,000 each, three at $3,600 each, one at $3,500, two at $3,250 
each, five at $3,000 each, two at $2,750 each, three at 82,400 
each, and five at $2,000 each. 

And the House agree to the same. 

JAMES W. Goon, 
J. G. CANNON, 
JOSEPH W. BYRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
IF’. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES CuRTIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment No. 1 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6300) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The Senate amendment proposed an appropriation of $10,000 
additional for the remainder of the current fiscal year for the 
Bureau of Efficiency. The House concurred in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment agreeing to the appropriation 
and placing a salary limitation of $7,500 on the chief of the 
bureau and a limitation on other salaries of the rates in effect 
on July 1, 1920. The amendment agreed upon in the accom- 
panying report carries the same salary limitation upon the 
chief of the bureau and specifically enumerates the number of 
persons who may be employed and the rates of compensation 
which may be paid during the fiscal year 1922 in excess of the 
rate of $1,800 per annum. 

JAMES W. Goon, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JOSEPH W. ByRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the conference report? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the provision contained in the 
| House amendment was general, and the only increase granted 

by the conference report which was not recognized in the 

amendment of the House is one position, that of the assistant 

in the office who would receive $6,500. Under this provision he 

would receive $6,000 in lieu of $6,500, which he now receives. 

It reduces his salary by $500. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to have the opinion of the 
gentleman from Iowa, before he leaves Congress, as to the 
wisdom of the expenditure of this money through the Bureau 
of Efficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. As I view it, there is no place now for the 
Bureau of Efficiency. The Bureau of Efficiency ought to be 
taken over by the President and turned over to his budget 
staff, and whatever force he has there that he feels it 
desirable to retain ought to be turned over to the Bureau of 
the Budget and the money spent there. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that I 
hope ihe Committee on Appropriations, or some committee of 
the House, when they are considering the question of the 
President’s budget and it gets into working order next winter, 
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will remember the gentleman’s remarks and undertake to save 
to the Treasury the balance that may be there at that time. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there will be a duplication for next 
year unless the President by some order in creating his budget 
bureau takes this office into consideration, which for the next 
year will have $125,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the President under the present law 
power to save the Government this duplication? 

Mr. GOOD. I think so, because he creates the entire 
bureau of the budget, and in creating that can ask: that these 
duties be transferred, and this Bureau of Efficiency will 
transact only such duties as the President may direct. The 
trouble with the Bureau of Efficiency has been that it has 
been doing work at the request of certain Members of Con- 
gress, when it is in fact a bureau of efficiency and an organ 
of the President and not of Congress at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think that the 
personnel of this bureau, with the experience they have had 
along the line of their work, could be very well assigned to 
the duties involved under the new budget system. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I think so. I think they have had a very 
great experience, and I know they have some very good men 
connected with the Bureau of Efficiency. That bureau ought to 
be taken over by the President unquestionably. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can the gentleman tell us whether or not 
Congress has ever followed the recommendation of this Bureau 
of Efficiency in cutting down the needless and useless employees 
in the Government service? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; the Bureau of Efficiency has on a great 
many occasions stepped into the departments of the Government 
and brought about a very great reduction in the number of 
offices. They did that in the Treasury Department, in the Post 
Office Department, in The Adjutant General’s office, and also 
did some work, as I recall, in the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. They have done some very good work, but what I have 
said with regard to increasing their salaries I would not wish 
to be taken as a reflection upon the character of the service 
which many of the men have performed. 

Mr. McKENZIF. I have no intention of reflecting on this 
bureau. I think the bureau has done good work. The trouble 
has been that Congress has not followed its recommendations 
in respect to these needless employees. Some of us would follow 
the recommendations of the bureau when the bill was originally 
before the House, but after it had gone to the Senate and come 
back and then gone into conference, and was finally adopted, 
we would find that the recommendations of the Bureau of Bffi- 
ciency had been practically ignored. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Did I understand that when they make up this 
new budget organization they will do it largely from the pres- 
ent employees of the Treasury Department, the expert men along 
this line? 

Mr. GOOD. 
Department. 

Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. GOOD. 
staff. 

Mr. SNELL. It is not intended necessarily to take them from 
the present employees. 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all; but if there is no need for this or- 
ganization in the future, as there will be no need for it now 
that the President has approved of the budget bill, the Bureau of 
Efficiency, so far as it will fit in with the work of the bureau 
of the budget, and it is all of the same class of work, could be 
taken over and ought to be taken over. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the point that I am getting at. It 
ought to be taken over. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. SNELL. They will practically make up the entire budget 
organization? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has not the trouble in the past been that 
every time Mr. Herbert D. Brown, who is at the head of this 
Efficiency Bureau, has made recommendations to bring about 
more efficiency those recommendations have been turned down 
by bureau chiefs, and that immediately a fight is made on him 
with respect to his recommendations? Has not that been the 
trouble in the past? 


This bureau is not a bureau in the Treasury 
It is the President’s bureau. 

I know that. 

The President is left free to select his budget 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GOOD. Well, I do not believe there has been very much 
difficulty along that line. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me be specific. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa will remember, because he keeps up with these 
things, the specific recommendation made by Mr. Herbert D. 
Brown, a copy of which I placed in the ConGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
so that the Members would be acquainted with it, to the effect 
that we would never get efficiency in any department from any 


.of the Government employees until Congress did that same 


thing for all employees that we did to the firemen and police- 
ment of the District—separate them from their affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. The gentleman will remem- 
ber that specific recommendation, and immediately a fight was 
made upon Mr. Herbert D. Brown, trying to put him out of 
office, and the fight has been on him ever since. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, Mr. Speaker, with these amendments, the 
situation, as compared with the present force will be as follows: 
At present the director receives $10,000. Under the conference 
report he will receive $7,500. The assistant receives $6,500, and 
for next year he will receive but $6,000. There is one now at 
$4,500. There will be none at $4,500 next year. There are three 
at $4,250; there will be one next year at $4,250. There are six 
at $4,000 now. There will be six at $4,000 next year. There is 
one at $3,750, and for next year there will be three at $3,600. 
There is one at $3,500, and next year there will be one at 
$3,500. There is one at $3,250 for this year, and next year there 
will be two at $3,250. Now there are seven at $3,000, and next 
year there will be five at $3,000. There are none at $2,750 now, 
and next year there will be two at $2,750. This reduces two 
employees’ salaries from $3,000 to $2,750. There are three at 
$2,500, and next year there will be none. There is one at $2,400 
now, and next year there will be three at $2,400. There are 
two at $2,250 now, and there will be none at that figure next 
year. There are two at $2,000 now, and next year there will be 
five at $2,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. SMITH. Are the employees of the Efficiency Bureau in 
the classified service? 

Mr. GOOD. That is my recollection. 

Mr. SMITH. Were they appointed through competitive ex- 
amination or detailed from other departments? 

Mr. GOOD. Some of these chief investigators may not be 
under the classified service, but I will have to look that up. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman is to limit the salaries of these employees to prevent 
them increasing their own salaries at their own pleasure. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; absolutely. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman state the 
total? 

Mr. GOOD. The total amount is not changed for next year. 
This amendment just deals with next year as a limitation upon 
the amount and comes within the limitation carried in the act. 
The act simply carries a provision that not more than 15 persons 
shall be employed at rates of pay in excess of $3,000, and it 
allows the director the right to fix the rates of pay of those 15 
persons. The total is $125,000 for next year. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communications. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Housn OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1921. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeAaR Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations and as chairman of that committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. Goon. 


HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SELECT COMMITTER ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1921. 
Hon, FREDERICK H, GILLYrr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 
Dear Mr. SPHaKker: I hereby tender my resignation as chairman of 
the Select Committee on the Budget. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. Goon. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection the resignations are ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there is not a Member of this 
House who has not heard with very great regret the resigna- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] just presented, 
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We have known for some time that the gentleman from Iowa 
contemplated retiring to private Hfe. While we have known 
this perhaps we have none of us realized up to this time just 
how much his separation from the public service means to the 
House. It is impossible to measure in money the value of the 
public service that a man with the courage, the capacity, and the 
good judgment possessed by the gentleman from Iowa renders 
when these splendid qualities are exercised at the head of a 
great committee of the House. [Applause]. To say that the 
value of those services run into the millions is not to use the 
language of exaggeration, and yet great as the loss is to the 
public service we can not chide our friend for his decision, for 
after all a man’s first duty is to his family. We know that 
the service here to a man who has not accumulated a fortune is 
a continuous sacrifice. We know that there are many Members 
of the House who are constantly reminded that every day of 
service here on the salary they receive and with the obligations 
they have upon them render their financial situation more and 
more trying. Realizing this, much as we regret the going of 
our friend, we can not and we would not criticise him for his 
decision. While the service he could perform, the service he 
has performed, here can not be measured in dollars, there are 
opportunities for splendid service in private life, and knowing 
the gentleman from Iowa as we do we know that wherever he 
may be, whatever his occupation may be, whatever activity may 
engage his attention, he will always be working ‘a the public 
interest. [Applause.] The resignation of the gentleman from 
Towa adds one more to the line of distinguished ex-chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The House has been most fortunate in the men who have 
been selected for that important position. It is not essential 
to the fame of the gentleman from Iowa to say that he has 
been the greatest chairman that committee has ever had; it is 
sufficient for any man’s fame or standing in this House, or wher- 
ever the work of the Congress is known and appreciated, to 
say that no man ever presided over this committee or pre- 
sented its bills to the House with better manners, with sounder 
judgment, with finer courage, with greater success than the 
gentleman from Iowa. [Applause.] He will be remembered as 


an earnest, faithful chairman of the committee, always anxious | 


to keep the appropriations within the proper limits, and suc- 
cessful in a large measure in doing so at a time most trying 
and difficult. But he will also be remembered, and perhaps 
longer than, as chairman of the committee, for the work he 
has performed in connection with the establishment of a 
budget system. This great measure of reform, from which we 
expect so much, will always be linked and associated with his 
name. 

And so he goes from us to private life leaving behinc him a 
splendid example of devotion to the public service. He will 
be remembered as a man possessing abundantly the highest 
and best qualities, as one who devoted these qualities unsel- 
fishly and faithfully to his country. In the history of public 
affairs he will be especially remembered as the man who had 


much to do with bringing about the great and much-needed | 


reform of the budget. 

Our good will goes with him. We extend to him our thanks 
and appreciation for his good service and kindly companionship 
here. We wish him Godspeed and success, health, and happi- 
ness, not only for himself but for all his family, wherever their 
lot may be cast in the future. 
rising. ] 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, to be fortified with the con- 
sciousness of one’s own rectitude should be the highest aim of 
men in public office. That is the compensation to which we 
should aspire for the work we do. If fidelity to duty is the 
measure by which men are to be gauged, JAMEs W. Goop should 
receive the plaudits of the American people. [Applause.] He 
is a great lawyer, but he has had no client except the Nation 
during his membership in the House. [Applause.] He has 
had no interest except the people’s interest. He has been 
devoted unselfishly to the public service. He has been patriotic 
during a period in which men’s courage was sorely tried. There 
has been no work too hard, no day too long, for him. He has 
possessed system, industry, devotion, patriotism, fidelity as 
great as that of any other man I have ever known. He leaves 
us with the affectionate regard of every Member of the House. 
He goes back into the ranks of the masters of the membership 
of the House, and henceforth we will look to him for advice 
and guidance in the duties we may have to perform here as 
servants of the American people. 


[Loud applause, the Members | 





JAMES W. Goop has been in every sense a true public servant. 
[Applause.] No higher commendation could be given to any 
man than to say that he has had no personal interest in the 
work he has been called upon to do in his public office—truth- 
ful, with a patriotism as great as that of any man I have ever 
known, with a courage that no man could put down, he has been 
devoted to economy in the Government service, to integrity in 
the administration of national affairs, to the accomplishment of 
everything which had for its purpose the amelioration of con- 
ditions among the people. 

I regret to see him go. I have had great pleasure in asso- 
ciating with him as a member of the Budget and Appropriation 
JSommittees. I have marveled at his industry, at his vision, at 
his courage, at his success. He more than any other man that 
I ever knew was able to harmonize all the elements among the 
men who associated with him and have them work as a single 
man, The accomplishments which he as a Member of Congress 
has achieved will be with him as a heritage for the future. I 
predict for him the greatest success in his new field of endeavor. 
He goes to the second city on the American continent, there to 
compete with men who do things. And he starts with an 
assurance of a hearty reception by every citizen of Chicago and 
every other citizen of the State of Illinois. And he has the 
confidence of the entire American public. I bid him Godspeed 
and success, good health and prosperity. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee rose. 

The SPEAKER. The _ gentleman 
Byrns] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am, sure there is 
universal regret that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has 
felt it to be his duty to resign from Congress and to retire to 
private life. His retirement will be a distinct loss to the 
country and to the Congress. 

Personal popularity may be acquired in many ways, but I 
think it is safe te say that one can only permanently retain the 
regard and the esteem of the entire membership of the House 
by hard and earnest work and a faithful devotion to public 
duty. The gentleman from Iowa as he retires to-day from 
public life will carry with him into private life the genuine 
regard and esteem of the entire membership of the Congress. 
[Applause. ] 

I may be pardoned for saying that his retirement, to me, is in 
the deepest sense a personal Joss, for I have been closely asso- 
ciated with him personally and officially throughout practically 
all of my service in Congress. Jim Goop is my warm personal 
friend. We entered Congress together, he a strong and partisan 
Republican from the State of Iowa and I a partisan Democrat 
from the State of Tennessee. He served during his first term, 
as I recall, on the Committee on Territories and possibly on 
other committees. I served on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. But at the end of two years we were placed on the 
Committee on Appropriations, and by a peculiar coincidence, 
possibly, we have served together during that time upon the 
same subcommittees. When the Democratic Party was in con- 
trol he served as a member of subcommittees of which I was 
chairman, and since the Republican Party came into control I 
have had the privilege of serving as a member of subcommittees 
of which he has been the chairman. As a result I have come 
into the closest contact with him personally and officially. 

We have had our differences, many of them, and some of 
them very sharp differences, but I can truly say that in all 
of these differences I have never had the least reason to suspect 
that he was actuated by any other motive save that of the 
highest sense of public duty. [Applause.] 

I have served under three chairmen of the Committee on 
Appropriations—Mr. Fitzgerald, of the State of New York; 
Mr. Sherley, of Kentucky; and our friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], who is now about to retire. It has always 
been a very proud tradition of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that all of its chairmen throughout its entire history have 
been men of great ability and energy—zealous and faithful in 
the discharge of their duty, and fearless and untiring in their 
efforts to bring about economy in public expenditures. The gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELL] has made passing refer- 
ence to this fact. Among them was the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], whom everyone on both sides 
of the House, without regard to party, dearly loves. [Ap- 
plause.}] Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, and many others, all 
of whom measured up to this splendid standard. 

The gentleman from Iowa during his service as chairman of 
that committee has fully measured up to the standard set by 
his able predecessors, and will be known in the future on ac- 
count of his service as one of the great chairmen of that great 
committee. Valuable, Mr. Speaker, as his service has been as 
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a Member of the House, and as a member and chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I believe that one of the greatest 
services he has rendered to his country has been the work he 
has done toward bringing about the enactment and: establish- 
ment of a budget system, which became a law on the day be- 
fore yesterday. Many distinguished statesmen, including Pres- 
idents and ex-Presidents, both in Congress and in the press of 
the country, have advocated the-establishment of the budget sys- 
tem for many years in the past. Writers on economic subjects 
have impressed upon the country the importance of a. better and 
more eflicient method of handling our appropriations and mak- 
ing public expenditures. But it remained for the gentleman 
from Iowa, by his leadership, to put the machinery into opera- 
tion and to bring about the actual enactment and establish- 
ment of a budget system. [Applause.] No law, however wisely 
conceived, will prove a success unless it is faithfully and hon- 
estly administered. If the right sort of officials are appointed 
to administer this law, and if the President and those who shall 
come after him in that high office avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to acquire the most complete and accurate knowledge 
of the financial needs of the Government, and to compel economy 
in expenditures, it will prove to be one of the greatest construc- 
tive measures passed in many years, promoting not only eeon- 
omy but also bringing about coordination and a higher state of 
efficiency in all the departments of the Government. 

And let me say that in the years to come this great service 
that JAmEs W. Goop has rendered will prove one of the crown- 
ing achievements of his otherwise highly useful and splendid 
legislative career. [Applause.] 

Let me say again that we all, without regard to party, regret 
that he has felt it to be his duty to his family to retire from the 
public service. We wish for him the greatest success possible in 
the practice of his profession in the city of Chicago, the great 
metropolis of the West, where he will make his home in the 
future, and the greatest abundance of happiness and pleasure 
for him and his during many, many. years to come.. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I can not 
let this opportunity pass without embracing it by expressing 
my appreciation of Mr. Goop as a man and as a public servant. 

His going from us will result in his distinctive gain; it will 
result in a corresponding loss to the United States. In these 
days, when the whole world is in turmoil, when our own beloved 
eountry is in distress, it takes men of character and courage to 
help to bring back that normalcy which we all so muci desire. 
Mr. Goop has demonstrated not only by word, but also by act, 
where it took courage to act, that he has been giving the best 
that he possessed to bring about that happy purpose. 

I happened to be fortunate in having gone West during last 
summer with some members of the Committee on Appropriations 
to inspect the great irrigation. reclamation projects in the west- 
ern part of this country. We were received everywhere by 
these who were interested with every courtesy that they could 
extend to us. It was natural for those in our party to extend 
to them every possible encouragement. We found that they 
were doing a wonderful work and reclaiming what has ever 
been looked upon as a purely arid region. It was demonstrated 
that it would take millions, untold millions, of dollars to make 
that section of the country the garden spot that some time or 
other it is destined to be. Those immediately in charge, of 
course, were desirous of having immediate appropriations to 
bring about that happy result. While we gave them every word 
of encouragement possible, yet through our chairman, Mr, Goon, 
no false hope was held out to them. In each individual in- 
stance he tried to minimize the possibilities of Government par- 
ticipation in order that they might not be led to believe that the 
Jovernment would be able to do for them something that it 
could not do. 

It requires courage and character to do that. And so through 
all Mr. Goop’s career he has oecupied that frank position, and 
we have heard him speak here upon this floor when it took 
courage to speak against the popular clamor with reference to 
appropriations that were being demanded, and we have all 
honored him and respeeted him for his unswerving stand. 

Now that he is going from us we know that it is pleasant for 
him to hear these words of commendation, gratifying indeed 
to know that he is leaving behind a favorable memory that will 
last with all those who are here, and which will be handed down 
by those who are to come, But I think the greatest satisfac- 
‘tion that the future can afford for Mr. Goop will be to see 
that policies which he has striven so well to carry out will be 
carried out by those of us who are left behind. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I will append to my remarks a timely editorial 
from the New York Tribune of this morning, expressing a very 
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accurate appreciation of Mr. Geon’s service in this House, 
which reads as follows: 


[Editorial from New York Tribune of June 11, 1921.] 
A WORTHY PUBLIC SERVANT. 

James W. Goon, of Iowa, who resigned yesterday from the House 
of Representatives, will be counted among the notable Members of 
that body. He had served for a little more than’ 12 years and been 
for a little more than 2 years the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. But he was the first chairman of the committee after its en- 
largement to conform with the requirements of a genuine budget régime 
and its recovery of the powers of which it had been stripped in the 
revolt against Samuel J. Randall’s centralized powers. 

In his brief term he accomplished prodigies in the way of reducing 
inflated department estimates of which Randall, CANNON, Holman, and 
other earlier “watchdogs of the Treasury” never dreamed. They 
snipped off tens of thousands here and hundreds of thousands there. 
Sometimes they slashed in millions. But, as Mr. Goop said in a speech 
he ie in the House on March 4 last, reviewing the appropriations : 
“In the three sessions of this Republican Congress we have reduced 
the estimates of President Wilson and his Cabinet by more than $4,163,- 
000,000. Certainly a wonderful record.” 

Up to 1919 the Appropriations Committee had been relaxing more 
and more its grasp on expenditures. Randall dominated the House 
when he was chairman. Because he remained a protectionist rather 
than because he counted the pennies, the southern free trade clement 
decided to discipline him. They took control of appropriations for the 
Army, the Navy, post offices and post roads, and other services out. of 
his hands and vested it in rival committees. Multiple responsibility 
led to laxity and extravagance. The outside committees formed al- 
liances with. the departments and abandoned the critical attitude which 
the old. Appropriations Committee had always shewn. The House 
ceased to exercise its true function as an accountant and auditor. 
Only the vast expansion of Government outlay in war time made it 
realize the necessity of going back to unified control. 

Mr. Goon believed that the House should be an agent to restrain ex- 
penditure, not to stimulate it. He practiced what he preached. He 
contributed largely. to persuading his associates to return to budgetary 
first paep en. e made the enlarged Appropriations. Committee a 
true budget agency, although a budget act was kept off the statute 
book by President Wilson’s veto. e was a reforming chairman, 
vigilant, conscientious, and courageous. He cut the estimates much 
deeper in 2 years than they had been cut in all the 20 or 30 years pre- 
ceeding. He retires with a record of brilliant achievement and the 
gratitude of the public which he so faithfully served. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, in every community of any size or importance in 
this country there is a chamber of commerce, and in that cham- 
ber of commerce is a secretary. The success of that secretary 
is dependent upon his increasing the amount of money expended 
in that community. If there is a Government activity there, he 
must endeavor to have it enlarged. If there is no Government 
activity, he must endeavor to have one located there. He is 
not specially charged with the duty of defending the Treasury 
of the United States. When he endeavors to have the depart- 
ment in charge of a particular activity recommend the creation 
or the enlargement of an activity, it is not difficult for him to 
succeed, because that official is anxious to have the particular 
department over which he presides enlarged. When the esti- 
mate for funds is once presented to Congress, it is net difficult 
for the chamber of commerce secretary, appealing through the 
friends of the Congressman, to convince the Congressman that 
the activity is meritorious, and that he should appeal to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations for the appropria- 
tions desired. If 50 per cent of the proposals thus presented to 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations were ap- 
proved of by him and his committee, Government bankruptcy 
would result. If the appeals of Members are denied by him, he 
is certainly in danger of antagenizing most of the membership 
of the Heuse. 

That Jmim Goop, under such circumstances, could serve for 
two years as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and 
defend the Public Treasury, as he has done, and at the expivra- 
tion of that time retain even a measure of popularity, is a 
tribute to the genius of the man and a tribute to the fair- 
mindedness of the House. [Applause.] 

When opportunity came to him he brought to the discharge 
of the duties of chairman of this great committee not only won- 
derful energy and great intelligence, but, gentlemen of the 
House, he brought to it that which the gentleman who preceded 
me [Mr. Woop of Indiana] referred to, an unexampled courage. 
Having served with him for two years, and serving on the same 
subcommittee with him for a great part of that time, I had 
opportunity to watch him under the most trying circumstances, 
Immediately after the war there was a natural desire on the 
part of those gentlemen who: were engaged in purely war activi- 
ties to have these war activities continued, so that they might 
continue in the service of the Government. Every effort that 
was made to discontinue these activities met with opposition 
on the floor of this House, as well as in the executive depart- 
ments. 

I have watched the chairman of the committee [Mr. Goon] 
when I knew that organized efforts were being made to start 


back-fires upon him from his own district: to appeal to him te 
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change his position in order to save his party and to save 
himself, and never has it been my pleasure to serve with a man 
who has displayed greater courage than has Mr. Goop. [Ap- 
plause.] Time after time have I seen him take positions, con- 
scious as he was of the unpopularity of his attitude, solely 
because he was convinced that the position he took was for 
the best interest of his country. 

While listening to the pleas of those who have appealed for 
appropriations it has always impressed me that he ‘sincerely 
had in mind the millions and millions who never appear before 
Congress, Who never will appear before Congress, and whose 
only salvation in this Republic must depend upon the honesty 
and the courage of the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. [Applause.] 

He and I have had some warm contests upon this floor. We 
did not attend the same school or study the same arithmetic, 
and we never could figure alike; but differing as we have, I 
‘an truthfully say that never once did he fail to insure to the 
minority members of the committee every right to which they 
were entitled. Never once has he taken advantage of me or 
of any other member of the committee. Never once has he 
failed to give us a square deal. [Applause.] He is a hard 
fighter, but I love a hard fighter when he is a fair fighter, and 
Jim Goop is a fair fighter. [Applause.] I regret his leaving, 
because I believe, first, that it is a public misfortune when a 
man of his type leaves the public service. I regret it, too, be- 
cause of my personal loss, for outside of our service on the 
committee he has been my personal friend. I value his friend- 
ship, and while the Government loses a faithful publie servant, 
I am separated—I hope only temporarily—from my personal 
friend. Wherever he goes I know that he will carry with him 
the esteem and affection of every Member of this House, all of 
us feeling confident that the same qualifications that have won 
for him success in this House will win for him success in the 
profession to which be will now devote himself. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I join with 
those who bave preceded me in the estimate they have pro- 
nounced tipon the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and otr colleague, Hon. JAmMes W. Goop, as he re- 
tires from this body and from the chairmanship of that great 
committee. Our leader |Mr. Monpetr] said that it was im- 
possible to measure the services of such a man, and so it is; 
and yet during the last three or four years we have heard a 
good deal of cost-plus contracts and of profits awarded to 
those who have performed service for their country upon the 
basis of 6 per cent, 8 per cent, or 10 per cent upon the work 
performed. We can not measure the public services of a man 
in this body upon any such basis. And yet if from all his serv- 
ices we were to take the sum that Chairman Goop has been 
responsible in largest measure in saving to this country and 
allow him a percentage for his work, what an income it would 
be! If we were to take the more than $4,000,000,000 saved 
during the period of his chairmanship and allow him not 10 or 
8 or 6 per cent but merely 1 per cent as his share in the way of 
a profit upon this vast sum saved to the American people, then 
as he walked from us to-day he would carry with him in his 
pocket a neat little check signed by Uncle Sam in the amount 
of more than $40,000,000 to be deposited to his credit as he 
epens his bank account in Chicago. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I approve most heartily of what has been said 
touching the industry and fidelity of our distinguished col- 
league. There is another thought, however, that I want to 
underscore and that has relation to his ability, referred to by 
my predecessor, to say “no” to a friend. Upon this floor 
friendship looms large. Members learn to know the worth of 
their fellows and to hold them in highest esteem. Members of 
this House are fond of Jim Goop. He knows it. He realizes it. 
There is no Member of this body whose services are worth 
the paper upon which his certificate of election is written who 
is not proud of his own district, who does not somehow feel 
that his own State is, maybe, a little better than any other 
State, and his own part of the country blessed by Heaven a little 
above the other parts of the United States. He does not see 
the whole mosaic. He sees merely one little stone that enters 
into that mosaic. He goes to the chairman of the committee 
and he importunes him for appropriations and for considera- 
tion that can not be given to all the Members of this House, to 
all the districts, and to all the States. And Chairman Goop, 
during the time he has been chairman, has had the responsibility 
of looking at the mosaic as a whole, at our country as a 
whole. He has time and time again been compelled to summon 
his courage and act in line with his sense of duty and say “no” 
to the best friend he had when “ yes” did not measure up with 
the course that meant for highest patriotism and geod faith 
toward the people of our Nation. To do this our chairman had 
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to begin with the committee and with the organization within 
the comnittee. 

Let me give one illustration: A little over a year ago you 
gave to the Appropriations Committee greater work in the 
matter of appropriations. You also gave to the committee an 
assistant clerk. Mr. Goop went to the very efficient clerk of the 
committee, Mr. Sheild, and asked him to help hunt out the 
man to be assistant clerk. Mr. Sheild said, “ What suggestion 
have you to make?” Mr. Goop replied, “I have no suggestions,” 
and then he turned and said, “ Yes; the suggestions I have to 
make are these: As you hunt out the man I do not want you 
to choose anyone who by reason of his residence or by reason 
of any sort of personal attachment will have cause to think 
that I can look with favor upon any lack of efficiency or any 
course on his part that is not for the public good.” ‘Phose of 
you who have seen the result know how carefully and well the 
mission was performed by Mr. Sheild in selecting the assistant 
clerk and how faithfully that charge was carried out. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Gentlemen, if every public official charged with responsibility 
of employing help were to take this course of conduct as a pat- 
tern, we could abolish our civil service, and there would be ush- 
ered into our administration of affairs such an era of efficiency 
as would challenge the admiration and the pride of every citizen 
of our Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much that I could add that would 
stress the value of the public services of this man. He goes 
from us to assume other responsibilities. I join with those 
who have spoken and the entire membership of this body in 
regret that he is leaving the public service of our country, and 
join, too, with my colleagues in the thought that we wish him 
the greatest good fortune in the new field of his endeavor. 
[Appliuse. ] 

Mr, UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, an 
hour like this makes us better men. It is a beautiful com- 
mentary on that regnant manhood which is always at a pre- 
mium in this House that across the political lines that divide 
us we shake hands in golden fellowship and agree to put em- 
phasis not on the things that divide us but on the things that 
unite us. Personally grateful for courtesies from the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, and more than this, tre- 
mendously convinced that the Government is losing the per- 
sonal Services of a very faithful man and an able statesman, 
I felt that I would be recreant to a sacred and a grateful 
impulse if I let this hour pass without expressing my own brief 
word of appreciation. 

Reference has been made to the gentle and yet definite manner 
in which Mr. Goon has turned down his friends on appropria- 
tions so passionately desired, and I was thinking that if every 
man on the floor of this House whom he has turned down for 
patriotic reasons were to weep in his path to-day, he would 
float out of office on an ocean of tears. But, on the other hand, 
if every man to whom he has been courteous and to whose con- 
stituents he has been helpful were to scatter flowers in his path, 
he would walk in a bower of roses from Washington to his 
Iowa home. [Applause.] God bless Jim Goon, and give him a 
“good” time as a God-fearing, useful man from now till the 
judgment day. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I shall occupy but a very few minutes on a subject 
that 2 man who is as familiar with the details as I am could 
talk for an hour or more. I have been in this Congress nine 
full terms and starting in on the tenth, and all the time since 
Mr. Goop has been in Congress I have been associated with him. 
Nearly all these years I have been on the Appropriation Com- 
mittee with him. I may say something commendatory of him 
before I get through, and not only may but will. I can not 
help but say so if I told the truth. I want to relate a little 
incident which will express my opinion of Mr. Goon. 

A few years ago, when I was in political life, a friend of mine 
in Minnesota came up for office, one of the highest offices in 
this country barring the Presidency. He had never been en- 
gaged in politics before. He came to my home city to address 
a county fair in which there were about 5,000 farmers present. 
He asked me, owing to my familiarity, to go down and intro- 
duce him to the audience. He was unknown to them politically. 
I did so. I advised him a little bit as to the kind of an argu- 
ment I thought he ought to make. He was a lawyer by profes- 
sion and had known nothing of farming, and still he was about 
to address 5,000 intelligent farmers. I said to him on the way 
down, “ Now, sir, you are a great lawyer, but you know 
nothing about farming and this is a farm audience. You know 
much about transportation and all the men present are anxious 
to hear about it. Address yourself to that subject if you want 
to talk about something which they are interested in. You 
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can not teach them farming, but you can tell them something 
about the transportation of their products.” 

He did so. It was the first forcible expression on this sub- 
ject the audience had had. In conclusion I addressed 5,000 of 
my old friends. I said, ‘“‘ My fellow citizens, the little gentle- 
man who has just addressed you, whose hair has grown gray 
in the practice of the law, came up and went into a law office in 
St. Paul a number of years ago unknown, but by constant 
hard work what is the result? Recently the great American 
Bar Association elected him as chairman of the Bar Association 
of the United States. That is what he attained, and now we 
are going to send him to the United States Senate. I do not 
say that he will become a Daniel Webster or a Henry Clay on 
the floor, but I do say that if you keep him there, as he suc- 
ceeded at the bar by going to the top, he will certainly in a few 
years go to the top of the United States Senate.” 

Now, my friends, I was not familiar with my friend Goop 
before he came to Congress, but I had heard of him as a 
lawyer, and when I met him here and became associated with 
him I said to myself it will not be very long before JAMES W. 
Goop goes to the top. [Applause.] 

He certainly has, not only to the top as regards the affection 
of this House, not only in consequence of his ability, but his 
modesty and integrity, and the whole American people at this 
time honor and revere the name of JAMES W. Goop. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I did say at a little gathering a while ago in which Mr. Goop 
participated that I was sorry, very sorry, that he was going to 
resign. I rather put it then on the fact that Congress had hon- 
ored him and that he had honored Congress and that the 
Nation needed and demanded his services here. I was some- 
what criticized for making that statement. Why? Because 
they told me then—and I know it now and believe it to be 
true—that a man’s first duty is to his family; that, therefore, 
if any excuse is to be offered for deserting or quitting the great 
position he occupies in Congress, it is because he deems it his 
duty to take care of his family better than a man can who lives 
on his salary in Congress. God bless him when he goes to 
Chicago. As my friend MAppEN just said, he will have to com- 
pete with the best lawyers in the best city of the United States, 
but I will guarantee that JAmMEs W. Goop in a very few years 
will go to the top of that bar and that you can not stqp him. 
[Applause.] His reputation as chairman of this great com- 
mittee will live many years. I have served with John J. Fitz- 
gerald, a fine chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and 
with Mr. Sherley after that, and then with JAMrs W. Goop. Mr. 
Goop is the equal and in many respects the superior of either of 
them. They were grand men, and I loved Fitzgerald and I 
loved Sherley, but I have never met a man in all my public 
eareer, and I have known many of them, that devoted his 
energy and talent more faithfully, more honestly, more patri- 
otically to the duties than JAmMEs W. Goop. God bless him! 
I hope to see him go to the top financially and otherwise in the 
near future. [Applause.] 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
can not let this moment pass without saying a few words. 
Thirty years ago JAMES Goop and I were students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. We became members of the same class, 
members of the same section of the class, and graduated to- 
gether in 1893. All that has been said of him here to-day was 
displayed there then, only in a different field of activity. He 
was at all times active, possessed of the great energy that has 
carried him through these years to such success. He was a 
“boomer-lacker.” That was our class yell. He could yell it 
with the rest of us, with all the vim and enthusiasm that he 
possessed, 

Boomer-lacker, boomer-lacker, 
Boom, boom, baw, 
Michigan, Michigan, 
*93-law ! 

When we separated 28 years ago, going out into the world, 
every member of the 321 young lawyers felt assured that we 
would hear from Jim Goop, and I know that members of the 
class have the greatest pride and admiration for the sacrifice 
that he has made for 12 years of his life for his country’s good, 
for the advancement of the cause of this great Nation, and 
they, like all loyal, true Americans of the Nation, join in wish- 
ing JAMES W. Goop, for the balance of his life, all the happi- 
ness that it is possible for human kind to obtain on this ter- 
restrial globe. [Applause.] 

RECESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess, subject to the call of the Speaker, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Speaker. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 

PROCEEDINGS DURING RECESS. 
PRESENTATION OF SILVER SERVICE TO REPRESENTATIVE JAMES W. GOOD, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished and retiring col- 
league, Mr. Goop, and Members of the House, a few days ago, 
when I was requested to assume the responsibilities of seeing to 
it that a material evidence of our appreciation of our retiring 
colleague was realized, I did so with some reluctance and hesi- 
tation. I feared that it would entail endless hours of hard 
work, and that I might, perchance, encounter caustic criticism 
and unkind comment; but I want to say to you, Mr. Goop, 
that the endless hours of hard work which I feared were con- 
verted into a few short hours of my greatest pleasure, made 
possible in large measure by the willing cooperation of my. col- 
leagues, Mr. Darrow, of Pennsylvania, and Mr, Garrert, of Ten- 
nessee, assisted by a representative of every State delegation 
of the House membership. Instead of encountering unkind 
criticism and comment, I say to you again, not a single one of 
your colleagues had anything but eulogies and regretful ex- 
pressions to make at your departure. Had I the forethought to 
have kept in a memory book the many, many kind things that 
were said to me regarding you and your service, and were I this 
day and this hour to hand that to you, I would be giving to you 
a thing of value not purchasable by the aggregate wealth rep- 
resented in this House. 

A very ordinary man is sometimes called upon to endure hard- 
ships and distress to such a degree as to excite the admiration 
and respect of his fellow men, but I say, sirs, that it requires 
an extraordinary man to meet honor, success, and position, and 
still hold that same respect. But Jim Goop—and I make bold 
to call you “Jim,” not out of any spirit of familiarity but 
rather prompted by that kind, loving feeling that every man 
has in knowing you as a friend—I say to you, you are that 
extraordinary man, because you have met success, you have 
obtained position, you have received honor, and yet you have 
held the deepest respect and the warmest feeling of all your 
colleagues. 

I am but the mouthpiece of the membership in the House, and 
as such I say to you on your retirement, Godspeed, and I now 
take pleasure in presenting to you this beautiful service as 
emblematic of all that I have said. In order that you may the 
longer remember your colleagues and the greater appreciate 
their friendships, we have chosen for you a gift usable only by 
the best of women, ‘“ your wife.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Gentlemen, I suppose so 
long as our form of government remains as it is we shail 
have two major political bodies contesting for supremacy. At 
one time one will be in the majority and at another the other. 
I think all philosophic students of our form of government 
are agreed that two parties at least are necessary—a majority 
and a minority party. Of course I violate no confidence, Mr. 
Speaker, in telling the Members of the House that the people 
of the country are very rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
they made a great mistake in determining which should be 
the majority party last November. [Laughter.] I know many 
distinguished Republicans avho have visited in the city of 
Washington since the 4th of March and who have recently. 
returned to their homes who are very firmly of that opinion, 
There are others who still linger with us whose convictions on 
that subject are trembling in the balance. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is the most unique 
Republican in America to-day, and to many the most mysteri- 
ous. He is voluntarily retiring from high official position. 
[Laughter. } 

It has been my pleasure in cooperation with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brecee] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Darrow]:to serve as a committee in securing and pre- 
senting to our colleague a symbol of the regard and respect 
which his colleagues entertain for him. This gift, which has 
been so well presented by the gentleman from Ohio, represents 
a personal tribute on the part of Mr. Goop’s colleagues, with- 
out regard to political affiliation, and expresses their appre- 
ciation of the service which in a highly responsible position 
in this great Government he has for the last three years so well 
performed. It goes to him with good wishes, with good will, 
for him and for his. It is hoped that it is of a character that 
will be appreciated not only by him but by those who are 
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near and dear to him, and that it can properly be handed down 
to those who are to come after him in the line of his blood 
as « memento of the regard and respect which was enter- 
tained for him during his period of great service at a great 
era by the Members of this great body. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. My colleagues, I would be less than human if I 
failed to appreciate and comprehend the full meaning of your 
action to-day. The generous expression of the value of my 
services, the presentation of this beautiful gift, fill my heart 
with emotions that no words can express. To learn from you 
that I have accomplished something worth while for the House 
makes me glad. To learn from you, too, that I have accom- 
plished something as a legislator that will live makes me happy. 
I should like to think that I deserve the commendation you 
have bestowed on me, for there could be no greater reward for 
public service than the knowledge of valuable work done, gener- 
ously appreciated by men who themselves contributed much to 
its accomplishment. 

It is not an easy thing to lay down and return to you the 
commission as chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions; it is not an easy thing to resign a commission given by 
a loyal constituency which has on seven different occasions, 
with increasing majority, and on the last election by a unani- 
mous vote, returned me as their Representative to this House. 
If I consulted my own wishes alone, I would prefer to serve 
here in this forum rather than to give service in any other place 
in all the world. 

If I have accomplished anything as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, it has been because of the loyal sup- 
port, of the hard work, of the great industry of the clerks of 
that committee and of every member upon that committee. 
[Applause.] Much of the success, whatever it has been, of that 
committee is due not to the chairman but to the devotion and 
cooperation of every member of the committee, whether he sits 
on one side of the aisle or on the other, and for the industry 
and the cooperation of the committee I want to express my very 
great appreciation and sincere thanks. 

I shall miss working with men like Joz Byrns of Tennessee, 
with whom I have worked for 10 years. I sincerely hope that 
in the future the old historic policy of leaving all politics out 
of appropriations will be maintained and followed, and if the 
advice of my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
is followed, that policy will be strictly adhered to. 

Some few months ago I contemplated taking this action. It 
was not possible for me to do so then, and it is only possible 
now because certain things have been accomplished which were 
then incomplete. I had been requested by the majority leader 
and the Speaker to remain in Congress until the budget bill 
should become a law and until the deficiency bill should be 
enacted into law, which two things are now behind us. On this 
occasion I want to say to the membership of this House, as I 
go out into private life, that I shall take with me not only 
the great appreciation of what you have said, of your coopera- 
tion and help while I have been chairman of this great com- 
mittee, but I shall leave with you the thanks of myself and of 
Mrs. Good for the handsome gift which you have presented to us. 

As I go out I shall take with me a high appreciation of the 
membership of this the House of Representatives. [Applause.] I 
shall often think, of course, of my service here, my service with 
men who are mental giants, and who are doing the very best 
within the power of man to write upon the statute books of the 
Nation those laws that will bring about a more normal condi- 
tion and that will more steadily advance the interests of their 
countrymen, and whenever opportunity shall be given to me I 
shall not fail to testify to the devotion to duty, the loyalty to 
our country, of the 4835 Members of this House, and their de- 
sire and determination to do the right thing. [Applause.] In 
leaving I realize that I am leaving the greatest legislative body 
in all the world. I am leaving a body which has grown to be 
the conservative branch of Congress. The founders of the Re- 
public in creating the House of Representatives thought that 
this would be the aggressive and may be the wasteful branch of 
the Congress, and that the Senate would be the conservative 
branch, but the demonstration of the last two years shows 
changes wrought by time; to-day you are the guardians of the 
Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] And while two 
appropriation bills remain unacted upon for the next year 
IT leave without hesitation, because I know that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. AntHony], in charge of the Army bill, and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey], in charge of the 
naval bill, intend to see to it that that degree of economy writ- 
ten in the bills by this House shall remain the measure of 
economy when those bills are signed by the President. [Ap- 
plause.] And I warn those gentlemen now that if they bring 
those bills back with increased appropriations they will be in 
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difficulty, or if they come before this House and ask for con- 
tinuing resolutions without decreasing the amount carried in 
the pending bills in all likelihood they will have trouble in 
passing such continuing resolutions. Therefore, my friends and 
colleagues, in taking leave of you I want to say I shall often 
think of you, of the great duty that you are to perform, for 
there never were greater obligations placed upon a legislative 
body than are placed upon the Congress of the United States, 
and for that work you have my prayers. I thank you. [Great 
applause, the Members rising.] 
AFTER THE RECESS. 

The SPEAKER (at 12 o’clock and 29 minutes). 
will resume its session. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the record of the proceedings during the recess may be inserted 
in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings during the recess shall be 
inserted in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

TERMINATION OF WAR. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 110. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider in the House S. J. Res. 16, as amended 
by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, “ terminating the state of 
war between the Imperial German Government and the United States of 
America and between the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment and the United States of America.” The amendment reported by 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs as a substitute for 5. J. Res, 
16 shall be read in extenso. General debate shall continue on the said 
resolution as amended until 5 o’clock p. m. on Saturday, June 11, 1921, 
the time to be controlled, one-half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Porrer, and one-half by the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. FLoop, 
At the conclusion of the general debate the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on S. J. Res. 16 and on the amendment as re- 
ported by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this 
time, so as not to cause any discussion or anxiety, to move te 
amend the resolution by fixing the hour at 4.30 p. m. on Monday 
next, instead of 5 o’clock to-day, for a vote upon the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 12, strike out the words “ Saturday, June 11, 1921,” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ Monday, June 13, 1921,” and in line 11 strike 
out “5” and insert in lieu thereof “ 4.30."’ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina about the time he desires for debate on the 
resolution or the adoption of the rule? 

Mr. POU. I hope very much the gentleman from Kansas 
will ask for an hour on a side. There is to be a contest against 
the rule, and demands on this side have been such that I do not 
see how we can get along with less than an hour on a side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, I take it that the discus- 
sion will turn largely on the peace resolution rather than upon 
the rule during the time that is allotted to the gentleman from 
North Carolina and myself. 

Mr. POU. They are both so intimately related that the dis- 
cussion will necessarily apply to both, but I think, in view of 
the fact that there is to be two days’ debate, an hour on a side 
for the discussion of the rule is quite reasonable. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent——— 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sug- 
gestion? There are Members on this side—I know of one and 
I take it there are several—who are in favor of this peace reso- 
lution so far as the declaration of the ending of the state of war 
is concerned, but who are opposed to the conditions or reserva- 
tions, whatever they may be called, which they regard as an 
invasion of the treaty-making power. Now, it seems to me that 
on this rule gentlemen who hold that view ought to be allowed 
at least a few minutes in opposition to the rule. I would ask 
for 15 minutes for myself, because I am one of those who be- 
lieve that this resolution should pass except as to those amend- 
ments, and I should like to present to this House reasons why 
this rule should not be adopted in such a form as to exclude 
from the House the power to amend it. I do not see how I can 
ask either side for the time, and I must ask it from the House. 

Mr. POU. If I yield the gentleman from New York 15 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Kansas would do the same, would 
that be satisfactory? 
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Mr. COCKRAN. Oh, entirely so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from New York 
only asks for 15 minutes. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman desires 30 minutes, 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have one foot on land and one foot on sea}; 
I have one foot on that side of the aisle and one foot on this, 
and the suggestion of the gentleman from North Carolina is 
that the gentleman from Kansas yield me 15 minutes also. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope the gentleman from New 
York will not intimate that he is between the devil and the 
deep sea. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have never associated with the gentle- 
man, the devil. I prefer to regard the gentleman from Kansas 
himself as my angel. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I shall be glad to yield to the 
gentleman 15 minutes out of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that debate on the 
rule be limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] and one-half by 
myself, and that at the conclusion of the debate on the rule the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that there shall be two hours of debate on the rule, 
half to be controlled by himself and half by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou], and that at the end of that time 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the rule. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] is recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I have only this to 
say about the rule itself: It gives two legislative days to the 
consideration of a resolution declaring a state of war between 
Germany and the United States and Austria and the United 
States at an end. I doubt if many citizens of the Republic 
think there should be anything like that much debate upon the 
question. Very few people feel that it is a debatable question 
at all. But the Committee on Rules, in providing the ma- 
chinery for the consideration of the question, thought we could 
devote two legislative days to a discussion of it on account of its 
importance. 

That there should be peace between the Governments with 
which we have been at war and the United States there is no 
question. That our diplomatic and consular agents should be at 
the capitals and in the commercial centers of the countries with 
which we are now practically at peace but technically at war 
there is no question. We should resume the same relations 
with these our former enemies that those who were associated 
with us in this war have long since resumed with them. 

Now, the controverted question, so far as the rule is con- 
cerned, is upon the question of whether or not the resolution 
declaring war at an end should be open for amendment. The 
resolution declaring that the state of war is at an end has been 
carefully prepared in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, with 
particular emphasis placed by the members of that committee 
upon the importance of the phraseology they have adopted in 
the resolution. Every right, every interest, and every concern 
of the country has been in the minds of those who have pre- 
pared the phraseology of the resolution. And I doubt if upon 
the floor a single word could be changed that would advance 
the interests of the country or the welfare of the Republic. 
These are the reasons why we have provided that at the con- 
clusion of the debate upon this resolution it should be voted 
upon as prepared by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
committee has devoted their energy and their best judgment to 
the phraseology and the terms of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CockraNn]. 5 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York 15 minutes also. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
has stated the proposition before the House so clearly that it 
relieves me from the necessity of occupying any time in further 
defining it. He tells us with engaging though somewhat cynical 
frankness that the Committee on Rules and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have agreed among themselves that this resolu- 
tion as it is now framed can not be improved, and therefore that 
the House should have no opportunity to attempt improvement 
of it by adopting or even considering any amendment whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, Walter Bagehot in that one of his numerous 
works which deals with the English House of Commons as it 
existed 30 years ago, after describing it as the most extraordi- 
narily successful political body that ever existed, attributed in 
large degree its steady growth in power and consequence from 
very humble beginnings to supreme power in the British political 
sphere to the very general belief in Parliament and out of it 
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that the house is always wiser than any of its members. The 
gentleman from Kansas has given us abundant reason for apply- 
ing that conception to this body. I have no doubt that he be- 
lieves this resolution, as it comes from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, embodies all the wisdom that can be expressed on paper, 

But while I am willing to concede that the gentleman from 
Kansas is wiser than anybody in this House, I can not concede 
that he is wiser than everybody in this House. The Committee 
on Rules and the Committee on Foreign Affairs may embody 
the highest capacity ever possessed by committees. But, taken 
together, these gentlemen constitute but a small part of our 
membership, and I am unwilling to admit that so small a frac- 
tion of the House outweighs in wisdom and discretion the whole 
House. I think it safe to say that the rule now proposed, as 
its scope and purpose were explained by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], constitutes a gross affront to the 
dignity of the House and a wanton libel upon its intelligence. 
For if what the gentleman says be true, and we have here in 
this proposal as it is submitted to us the embodiment, concentra- 
tion, and expression of all wisdom, what kind of a House would 
it be if we failed to recognize that fact? And, of course, recogni- 
tion of its excellence must impel us to vote down every attempt 
to change it by amendment. When the gentleman comes in here 
and declares that this resolution must be passed in these pre- 
cise terms in order that the House will be prevented from even 
considering, much less deciding, for itself the conditions under 
which it will dispose of a matter so important as this resoiu- 
tion—ending a state of war—in my judgment he discloses the 
reason for that decline in the importance of this House which 
for several years has been noticed by all Americans and 
lamented by many of them. 

Mr. Speaker, what are we asked to do by adopting this rule? 
We are invited to write ourselves down incapable of discharg- 
ing the functions imposed upon us by the Constitution. It may 
be that this Porter joint resolution is the highest expression 
of wisdom ever framed by mortal man, and therefore that it is 
incapable of improvement, as the gentleman from Kansas 
asserts. But it is for us to make that decision, not for him. 
Under our system of government we are not merely author- 
ized—we are required to take control of all our proceedings, and 
we are responsible to the people for everything done by this 
body, whether it be done under restraint of a rule such as this 
or by the free action of the House. What you are asked to 
do, Members of the House, by the adoption of this rule is to 
declare formally and deliberately that you are unfit to deal 
with the most important question that can come before you this 
session, unless you are first manacled by a rule restraining you 
from freely and fully exercising powers which the Consti- 
tution confers on you. I should not say “ manacled,”’ because 
manacles involve restraint of energies that might be formidable 
to others. Rather we are asked to write ourselves down fit 
subjects for the strait-jacket, by which lunatics and imbeciles 
are prevented from doing damage to themselves. [Laughter.] 

Was ever proposal so outrageous submitted to a representa- 
tive body in the whole range of parliamentary history? I can 
not believe the House will receive it favorably or even patiently. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that I think this course of pro- 
cedure now proposed explains largely the decline in the im- 
portance of this House. I do not think anybody will dispute 
that it has declined seriously and with ever-growing rapidity 
during the last 20 years. 

These events which have occurred here to-day are a striking 
illustration of it. One of our most distinguished Members—at 
least a man who was of our membership until just a few moments 
ago—quits this body amid universal regret, and I am inclined to 
believe that he quits it not solely for the additional emoluments 
which he can obtain in professional life. I believe he is also 
governed by an idea that he can obtain higher consequence 
politically as well as financially outside the House than in it. 

And I think that idea is entirely reasonable, yet it was not 
always so. My recollection of this House extends over a span 
longer than a quarter of its entire existence. I have known it 
since the Fiftieth Congress. And when I saw Mr. Goop leave 
here, amid the plaudits of this gathering—and, I rather suspect, 
with a feeling on the part of most of us that he was doing better 
for himself by quitting this floor than by remaining on it—my 
memory went back to that Fiftieth Congress, when men in every 
walk of life, the most conspicuous and successful, were eager to 
exchange the most flattering prospects of profit for the honor 
of participation in congressional life. 

In those days Roswell P. Flower, one of the most promising 
bankers in New York; John K. Cowen, of Baltimore, one of the 
most conspicuous lawyers in the country; Isidor Straus, of the 
firm of R. H. Macey & Co., among the largest retail merchants 
in the world, and countless others of the highest distinction in 
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the various fields of commerce and the learned professions, were 
glad to renounce pursuit of profit in order to enjoy the distinc- 
tion of membership in this body. And not merely men renowned 
in the professions and men high in financial circles, but jour- 
nalists, the most conspicuous of their order, notwithstanding 
that they enjoyed access to vast audiences through the columns 
of their papers, were glad to abandon the editorial chair for a 
seat on this floor. I will not undertake to weary you with long 
lists of names. I will just remind you that Joseph Pulitzer, 
who acquired the New York World when it was a mere circu- 
lar of doubtful manners and made it one of the most valuable 
newspapers in the world; Henry Watterson, the knightliest fig- 
ure that ever entered the lists of journalistic controversy [ap- 
plause]; Henry J. Raymond, if not the founder of the New 
York Times, at least the architect of its fortune, are among the 
names upon our rolls. And well might these men sacrifice 
profits, however extensive, for the association which election to 
this House in those days conferred upon them. 

To go back no further than the Fiftieth Congress, I myself 
remember that the names of the men who led both sides were 
familiar everywhere as household words. How many names of 
Members of this House are known to-day outside their own dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. Chairman, when I came to this House in the Fiftieth Con- 
gress reports and descriptions of our proceedings occupied the 
front page of every newspaper in America. When I returned 
to the Fifty-eighth Congress, after an absence of 8 years, I 
found that the space allotted to us in the newspapers had shrunk 
to about a column. I return now, after an absence of 12 years, 
and find we have no place at all. [Laughter.] Accounts of our 
proceedings are not accorded in the newspapers to-day as much 
space as a ball given by a fashionable woman. 

Recall to mind, Mr. Speaker, the names of a few among the 
men who were conspicuous in the Fiftieth Congress, and who 
would not, I believe, have exchanged their prominence here for 
any other place in the whole world: John G. Carlisle, Roger Q. 
Mills, the two Breckinridges, William L. Wilson, Benton Mc- 
Millin—on this side. On that side Thomas B. Reed. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Well may you cheer. I love to hear his name cheered on 
both sides, for not merely was he the most Conspicuous figure 
of this House, which his genius adorned, his wit delighted, and 
his philosophy instructed, but he was a glorious ornament to 
the public life of this .country and a shining intellectual light 
to all nations of the world. I may mention also William Mc- 
Kinley. [Applause.] And I could run through a long list of 
names famous in our history. But it would be superfiuous. 
They are familiar to all of you. 

How many of the Members around me now are known to the 
country at large? I repeat this question with mournful realiza- 
tion that the answer can not inspire us with pride in our situa- 
tion. 

Why has this House shrunk so low in public esteem? Why 
are our proceedings no longer important enough to obtain even 
mention in the newspapers? Why are gentlemen, as soon as 
they reach a conspicuous place here, ready to give up that 
which formerly was the dearest aspiration of genius and patri- 
otism in order to seek elsewhere success which they consider 
more valuable and more creditable? I will tell you. It is because 
by rules and procedure such as this you have so hampered the 
House that it has sunk into incapacity and therefore has ceased 
to be regarded seriously by the people. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop], who has just left us, said truly that under the 
Constitution as planned by the framers it was intended 
that this House would be the controlling force of our Re- 
public, and it was the dominant feature until within the last 
20 years, 

It was upon this floor and in this House that the reputations 
were established of the greatest political leaders in our history. 
Not one was ever established in the Senate. Not in the Senate 
but in the House did Henry Clay win the renown on which 
his authority rested. Here also did James G. Blaine acquire 
the popularity which made mention of his name in any Repub- 
lican gathering an occasion for demonstration of affections that 
was absolutely rapturous. Neither Blaine nor Clay ever suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Presidency, but they remained, while 
they lived, the idols, objects of adoration to their respective 
parties, embracing nearly one-half of the people. I myself 
Saw and heard William J. Bryan emerge by a single speech 
on the floor from the position of a new and unknown Member 
to a degree of prominence which led to his nomination three 
times for the Presidency and to domination of his party for 
20 years. 
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Why are no successors to these giants produced by our pro- 
ceedings now? What is it that has atrophied this House—re- 

duced it to such sterility? I have heard it said that the rea- 

son for this decline of the House in importance is a decline in 

the ability of its Members. Nothing, in my judgment, could be 

further from the truth. I have known the House for 34 years, 

and now on my return, after an absence of 12 years, I have 

been profoundly impressed and immensely cheered by the high 

order of ability displayed in debate on this floor. 

On this very day we heard speeches, impromptu, extempo- 
raneous, delivered from both sides, that were models of lucid 
composition and forceful expression. And it has been from 
the younger men in this House that I have heard the best 
forensic displays since my return. 

There should be open to every one of you here the same op- 
portunity that came to Blaine, that came to Bryan, that came in 
the early days to Henry Clay. Abilities just as shining are 
possessions not of a few but of many among you. Especially 
the younger men. What you lack is a theater for exercising 
them equally favorable. Of this you are deprived by rules and 
procedures which have emasculated the House. 

In the early years of this Republic the Senate was a club, in 
which courtesy was carried to perfection. This House was the 
popular forum where public opinion was expressed and largely 
formed. To-day these conditions are reversed. The Senate 
has become all powerful. The House has declined till it is a 
negligible quantity. Is this an exaggeration? What effect have 
you on public opinion to-day? These speeches which are of the 
highest excellence—which in other days would have been widely 
read—are nowhere reported. Not even the fact that they were 
delivered is mentioned in the newspaper press. 

And why should it be otherwise under existing conditions— 
conditions of your own creation—for which you yourselves are 
responsible? By rules and by procedure which you have sanc- 
tioned you have renounced and thrown away the powers which 
the Constitution conferred upon you and upon which your con- 
sequence depended. The powers thrown away by this body 
did not go into the air waiting perhaps for us to rejoin them 
in heaven. They have been seized by another body. The pow- 
ers of government are inherent. They can not be abolished 
while the Government survives. They can not even be sus- 
pended. Where they are not exercised by one agency they are 
always exercised by another; and we, who have thrown away 
our own powers by a succession of rules conceived in distrust of 
our own capacity, find them seized and exercised by the Senate. 
The abasement to which this House has sunk by comparison 
with the other House was strikingly illustrated in the recent 
debate on the emergency tariff bill, when the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee actually proclaimed here on this 
floor that the revenue measure we were then considering must 
not be amended in any way, because the Senate had forbidden 
this House to change a single word of the draft which it had 
been pleased to sanction in advance of its submission to us. 
[Applause.] Mr. Speaker, how could this House retain any 
consequence in the body politic when its own Members not 
merely fail to defend its powers but actually throw them under 
the feet of another body which has not hesitated to seize them 
and exercise them? 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCKRAN. Yes; with great pleasure. 

Mr. HERRICK. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
he thinks his method of biting the hand that feeds him is a 
proper method of showing his appreciation and gratitude there- 
for? 

Mr. COCKRAN. When the gentleman’s meaning becomes 
clear to the average intellect I will undertake to answer his 
question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HERRICK. I should iike to ask the gentleman 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I can indulge the gentleman 
in one exhibition, but two would become tiresome or worse, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the powers of every representative body and 
therefore the degree of its importance in any political system 
always depends upon its control of the purse. The original 





purpose of representative bodies was not legislation. Legisla- 
tion was not even a part of their powers. Representative 


bodies were assembled originally for the sole purpose of levying 
taxes to provide revenue for support of the king. It was by im- 
position of conditions upon those grants of revenue or supply that 
the power of legislation was acquired by representative bodies, 
When the framers of our Constitution, with the history of par- 
liamentary evolution before them, gave to this House of Rep- 
resentatives control of the purse they gave it everything essen- 
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tial to maintain it as the dominant feature of this Government. 
But no grant of power can be effective unless the body on which 
it is conferred exercises it. The power conferred on us we have 
thrown away. 

We have thrown it away by a series of ill-considered rules. 
The culmination of them is this proposal now pending here, 
in which we are asked not indeed to allow aggression from 
outside but actually to write ourselves down with our own 
hands—that is to say, by our votes—as incapable of exer- 
cising the powers, performing the duties, and discharging 
the functions which the Constitution imposes on us. Who 
would care to retain membership in a House that could de- 
liberately, solemnly record such a judgment of itself? At 
present this proposal of the Committee on Rules may be con- 
sidered a libel on the House. I believe it is a gross libel. If 
you reject this resolution, it will always remain a libel. If 
you adopt this rule, it becomes a description, the accuracy of 
which can not be disputed, because you yourselves will have 
accepted it. If there be any justification for the existence of 
such a House as this one will declare itself to be by adopting 
this rule, it must be for the amusement of the thoughtless, It 
can not be for edification of the patriotic. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Speaker, I appeal to the House, to the whole House, to all its 
Members, not to put this crowning stigma upon itself. Here is 
a measure, the most important that has ever come before the 
House, as I have said. The minority members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee have filed a report stating that there is no 
power in Congress to declare peace. 

A large number of the minority, however, believe that power 
does exist, but they are. opposed to its exercise at this time. 
Others—I myself among them—believe that the power does 
exist and that it should be exercised, but we believe also that 
these reservations, conditions, stipulations, whatever they may 
be called—I never knew any two gentlemen on the other side 
to agree on a description of them—in fact, amount to a treaty 
or an attempt to prescribe conditions for a treaty, and this 
Congress has no power to do. Those of us who hold that view 
believe that any condition imposed upon a declaration of peace, 
any agreement, whatever it may be called, or any proposal for 
an agreement between two countries, looking to action of any 
kind by either or both of them is, in the very nature of things, 
a treaty and can not be anything else. Some gentlemen con- 
tend that these reservations or stipulations embodied in the 
Parker resolution would not be a treaty. If they are not a 
treaty or a proposal for a treaty, they are nothing. If they 
have any significance at all, they are proposals for an agree- 
ment between this country and Germany, and in that case I 
believe they amount to an invasion of the treaty-making power, 
which we have no right to attempt. If they mean nothing, they 
are a blemish, an excrescence upon the resolution, which for 
lucidity of expression and propriety of conduct should be ex- 
punged from it at once. 

Now, we would like to present that view to the House and 
discuss it. I, for one, am eager to vote for a resolution declaring 
the war at an end. But while I want to do it, I do not want to 
be placed in a position by the Committee on Rules where I must 
choose between voting to exercise a power which the Constitu- 


tion has imposed on us and voting to invade a dominion which’ 


the Constitution forbids us to enter. Under this proposed rule 
T am not allowed to obey the Constitution according to my 
conception of its directions, injunctions, and prohibitions. I 
may be wrong in this. I am perfectly willing to take the judg- 
ment of the House as the Constitution directs us to do. I am 
not one of those who believe that a Member is justified in 
evading a duty by reason of a constitutional scruple. I am 
perfectly willing to submit this objection to the judgment of 
the House. But by the rule now proposed you do not allow us 
to invoke the judgment of the House. This resolution is 
framed to prevent the House from deciding this question. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPRELL] says so himself. He 
says you are not fit to decide it. You can not be allowed to 
review the judgment of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
of the gentleman from Kansas. They have exhausted wisdom, 
and anything in the way of sound judgment you might possess 
must be an overflow or remnant of their superabundance that 
would not be worth invoking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, is it any wonder that the House, to 
which such a proposal as this has been submitted, should have 
sunk in consequence? Is it any wonder that gentlemen who 
have achieved distinction in it are willing to leave it? Is it 
any wonder that men eminent in finance, commerce, and the 
professions, men of the class who were struggling and compet- 
ing for admission to this House 35 years ago, would not con- 
sider for a moment accepting an election to it now? You all 
know this to be true. Yet I see here a higher degree of ability 


than I think the House ever possessed before. I am not speak- 
ing alone of the proceedings to-day. I am profoundly impressed 
and greatly heartened by the ability displayed by the younger 
Members in every debate. I say in perfect frankness that I 
have not heard a stupid speech since I came here this time, 
When I was here before I heard few that were not stupid, 
[Laughter.] The House has wonderfully changed its charac- 
ter, and for the better, not alone in the merit of its debates but 
in its methods of conducting business. In those old days when 
the desks were here men sat scattered all over the Hall at 
immense distances from the Speaker, lured by those desks to cor- 
respondence and other activities, distracting their attention 
from the business’ under consideration. A man who undertook 
to deliver a speech generally read it. Practically all the others 
took refuge in flight from the dreariness of his periods. Mem- 
bers did not pretend to address their colleagues. Their speeches 
were directed to their constituents, and the House acted in ac- 
cordance with that condition. The House was polite. It al- 
ways is. It gave the man who took the floor the attendance of 
the Speaker, of the Clerk, of the official reporters; it gave him 
everything but attention. That it reserved for its favorites. 
[Laughter.] To-day I find the daily attendance largely in- 
creased, Members gathered together within range of the man’s 
voice who is speaking, and the speakers have risen to the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this closer attention. 

It has been said that we do not have now the tremendously 
important speeches that were formerly delivered. I think we 
have just as many good ones, and I know the average is better 
than ever. But the Member delivering a meritorious speech no 
longer receives the same degree of credit; no longer accom- 
plishes equal progress on the road to fame. Who cares about a 
speech delivered here upon any question while the House itself 
by resolution solemnly declares that it is not fit to discuss mat- 
ters of great importance? Who will pay attention to any speech 
delivered in such a body? The importance of a speech does not 
depend wholly on the words that compose it, but largely upon the 
effect it produces or can produce. What weight, consideration, 
or value can attach to a speech however excellent its composi- 
tion or delivery when the body to which it is addressed is in- 
capable of acting on it? This House, under the rule now pro- 
posed, can not deeide the question of meritorious importance— 
whether the reservations embodied in the Porter joint resolution 
are or are not invasions of the treaty-making power. All that is 
safely attended to by the gentleman from Kansas. This House 
is securely guarded from going wrong by denying it the right 
to go anywhere. [Laughter.] I implore Members on both sides, 
especially the young Members, to consider what they are asked 
to do, and pause before they adopt this resolution. 

It may be said that reason of convenience justify this 
proposed rule; that without it proceedings will be unduly de- 
layed. This House has never been left free to dispose of a 
measure that it did not do so rapidly and intelligently. When 
the illustrious gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was 
Speaker of the House in the Sixtieth Congress, the most im- 
portant measure of that session was the Hepburn rate bill. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] was in charge of it, 
and he declined to accept any shackles for the House. That 
bill was a comprehensive measure, a complex one, a difficult 
one, yet in the course of a few days it passed this body and 
was over in the Senate. Many amendments—probably 50— 
had been proposed to it. They were all fully considered, and, 
as I recolieet it, not one was adopted. Can not the House be 
trusted now on this measure of greater importance to act with 
equal wisdom, moderation, and expedition? To you younger 
Members of the House I want to address a final appeal. Many 
of you have shown possession of sufficient ability to warrant 
expectation that you might match the career of any Clay or 
Blaine who has ever won fame and leadership in this House. 
But the House, held up by rules which abase its credit and con- 
sequence, does not afford you the same opportunity to show 
your qualities, to exercise them for the benefit of your country. 

It is well, not merely for you but for the country, that this 
proposal be voted down now and that a beginning be made of 
ending the system of preventing the House from exercising its 
own full, free, unfettered judgment on every matter of impor- 
tance with which it is authorized or required by the Constitu- 
tion to deal. You are the House; you are the majority. Do 
not think that your youth is any disqualification for assuming 
leadership. I think it entirely safe to say that this is the age 
and the opportunity for the young man. The world is passing 
through a crisis which has never had a parallel, The events 
before us can not be measured or judged by any that are behind 
us. In ordinary times old men are best fitted for counsel. When 
the world is at peace and it is reasonably certain that the 
future will be a repetition of the past, that to-morrow will be 
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like yesterday, those old men who can recall the events of many 
yesterdays are best fitted to advise. 

But in these days when no man can foresee the future, and 
all we can realize is that whatever is about to occur will be 
different from anything that has ever occurred before, then is 
the occasion for young men, instinct with the life of their 
generation, who if iney can not quite discern conditions that 
‘are approaching can, at least sense them to some extent through 
that sympathy and understanding with the aspirations, the 
ideals, the virility of their time, which is the characteristic of 
youth to come forward and give direction to troubled, stagger- 
ing, grievously perplexed social order. They should at least be 


heard on measures of this transcendent importance with as | 


much weight as their elders. [Applause.] 

I appeal, Mr. Speaker, not alone to the younger of my col- 
leagues, but to every Member of this House, for cooperation in 
saving its dignity from this affront; its efficiency from this 
attempt to impair it. I invoke in its behalf the memory of 
the mighty dead whose fame was established on this floor. I 
appeal most earnestly to you of my own generation which is 
passing, as well as to this young generation which is approach- 
ing, to restore the privileges of the House which have been im- 


periled and its powers which have been in great measure s 
| Was no contention as to the details of it. 
| cuss the rule under proper consideration, I would like now to 
| call attention to what the gentleman from New York has said. 


thrown away. And as a first step in that direction I urge you 
to vote down this proposal, defeat of which will go a long way 
toward ending this intolerable system. 

You have had a forum where great reputations can be 
made and brilliant careers initiated, where also the highest in- 
terests of the country can be most effectively served. It rests 
with you to make this body what it should be. All you need 
do to restore its dignity is to take it from the abasement into 
which these shortsighted rules have thrust it and raise it to 
the eminence which the Constitution intended for it. [Ap- 
plause.] The power is there. It needs but determination on 
your part to use it in order that this House may once more be 
the finest, the most valuable, the most splendid feature of the 
political system which is enrbodied in the flag that floats over 
our heads. By restoring the dignity of this House you will 
advance the highest interests of the country, and at the same 
time you will advance your own prospects of achieving creditable 
careers by rendering this service of immeasurable value to the 
Nation, whose commission you hold, and whose citizenship you 
adorn. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. I’rss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, one of 
the famous utterances of Gladstone was his comment upon his 
Own energy aS a member of the House of Commons in dis- 
cussing questions that came before that body. That comment 
was frequently repeated by other members. It was to the 
effect that it mattered not how little of importance any measure 
was, if he were called upon to discuss it he always threw all 
the foree that he had into it. I can not help thinking that the 
comment made by the famous English statesman is splendidly 
exemplified by the distinguished gentleman from New York 
.{Mr. Cocxkran]. I am just thinking how fortunate it was that 
ithe Committee on Rules omitted to say anything about tieing up 
|the House, as was suggested by the gentleman from New York, 
;It was not there considered to be sufficiently important to even 
be mentioned, and think of it! Had it not been that this mat- 
‘ter has come from the Committee on Rules without any such 
objection we never would have had this wonderful bit of 
oratory to which we have listened, from the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The gentleman does not mean to make the 
statement that this rule was reported from the Rules Com- 
mittee without objection? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr, CANTRILL. I would put that construction on the re- 
marks of the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman does not mean that the Demo- 
cratic Members supported the rule. They did not. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I wanted to have that clear. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman means that the question raised by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] was not even 
mentioned in the Rules Committee. That is whdt the gentle- 
man means. Our Democratic friends were there and voted, of 
course. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. . Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I dislike to take issue with 
my friend, but I have a very distinct recollection of very. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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specific attention being called to that matter in the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. FESS. Well, I am rather of the opinion that it is not 
worth while for me as a member of the Committee on Rules 
to prolong a controversy of that sort on the floor of the House, 
simply because the conduct of the committee affairs had probably 
better not be mentioned on the floor of the House; but if my 
friends on the Democratic side want to leave the impression 





| by these interruptions they have made to me that they made any 


opposition to this rule on ‘the point that it does not admit of 
an amendment, my memory is very short. The truth about the 
matter is that we wanted to remedy an intolerable situation, 
a technical continuance of war two and one-half years after 
actual war had ended. ‘Tie Rules Committee was called upon 
to make that possible. The last Congress passed such a reso- 
lution, only to be defeated by presidential veto. The Senate 
has again acted upon a resolution. It came to the House, and 
the House committee saw fit to amend the Senate resolution, 
and this amended resolution came before the Committee on 
Rules after the Foreign Affairs Committee reported the resolu- 
tion with a single amendment. We were asked to make the 


| Senate resolution with House amendment in order for the 


House. That is the purpose of the rule now before us. There 


While I rose to dis- 


We all are edified whenever he speaks. I myself have been a 
reader of the eloquence of this distinguished New York states- 
man for 30 years, and I very well remember one of the most 
historic debates that probably has taken place in the metropolis 
of the Middle West from a sound-money basis, where he was in 
a contest with the distinguished leader whose name he men- 
tioned with so much eulogy a few moments ago. It was the 
days when Mr. Bryan was at the apex of his surprising popu- 
larity. Mr. Cockran’s speech was one of the most powerful 
presentations of what I regard as sound finance I have ever 
read at any time. I mention this to indicate to you that the 
membership of the House listens with much respect and great 
delight whenever he addresses the House, but I do not believe 
that he is accurate when he alleges that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has essentially deteriorated to the point that its pro- 
ceedings are not being reported by the press of the country. 
I might confess that speeches delivered here are not generally 
reported by the press, but it is not because the speeches were 
not important to the speaker who uttered them, nor especially 
the weakness of the speaker, but I think all will agree that 
under general debate we are too frequently speaking simply 
upon measures of interest to our own local communities, rather 
than to the United States at large, where we localize rather 
than nationalize our utterances here on the floor. Members will 
admit that general debate in a sense has deteriorated on that 
ground, and for that reason. It explains the lack of interest 
of our colleagues in the Chamber and also the failure to secure 
recognition by the press, for no one should find complaint that 
the utterances that are purely local do not find space in the 
press of the country. 

When the gentleman says that we are bending to the 
Senate, and are therefore deteriorating as a body, it strikes 
me that this very resolution is a most distinct denial conclu- 
sive of that statement. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
While I agree with him, and to this the membership of the 
House will agree in the main, that the treaty-making func- 
tion is with the President and the Senate, it will not be over- 
looked that this resolution is not a treaty, and there is no 
pretension of such. The House of Representatives has not 
entered upon treaty making, but it does have some interest in 
the financial obligations entailed by treaties. That right arises 
when the treaty entails upon the country an expenditure of 
money, since all bills for raising revenues must originate in 
the House. If a bill to raise the money must originate in the 
House, the House does have a constitutional right to say 
whether or no the money to satisfy the claim of the treaty 
shall be allowed or not. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I know it is true that we have always done that in the past, 
although the question has often been discussed. If we take it 
from what we have done probably Members will say we have 
no choice, but the fact is that because we always do appro- 
priate the money called for by the treaty which is entered into 
is not a conclusive evidence that we have no choice as to 
whether we shall appropriate the specified amount of money 
or not. In that sense the House has something to do with the 
matter of treaty enforcement, because the money that comes 
from the people to satisfy the terms of the treaty must come 
originally from action in this House. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 
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MONTAGUE. 
and the House 


contend that the 
appropriation 


Does the gentleman 
exclusively originates 


Mr. 
Tiouse 
bills? ; 

Mr. FESS. The House originates appropriation bills or all 
bills for raising revenue. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But does not the gentleman see a marked 
distinction between a revenue bill and an appropriation of that 
revenue? 

Mr. FESS. Technically there is a difference, but the House 
is the body that raises the revenue, and thereby ought to be 
the House that shali initiate the appropriation bills. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I thought that the gentleman did not 
wish to be misunderstood. My understanding is that the 
Constitution prescribes that the House shall exclusively orig- 
inate all revenue bills, but the Constitution does not require the 
House exclusively to originate appropriation bills. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is absolutely correct in his state- 
ment and he is not instructing the gentleman on the floor, who 
understands the constitutional provision to which he alludes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not mean to instruct the gentleman, 
but I thought the gentleman’s language was not very clear; 
he said the House exclusively originated appropriation bills. 

Mr. FESS. Well, it does in practice. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I take issue with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. I shall yield myself five additional minutes. The 
gentleman who now has the floor dees not want to be mis- 
understood. - The practice is that the appropriation bills come 
from the body whose constitutional function it is to originate the 
revenue bills. Now, that does not mean that a revenue bill the 
House sends to the Senate can not be amended by that body. 
Whatever may be the purpose of the founders as to that power 
that is not the practice, and therefore when the Senate does 
amend revenue bills it is acting within its function, and is not 
usurping our powers, ‘although in practice we think it goes be- 
yond the range of the original purpese of our Constitution 
makers. The point I wanted to call attention to was that the 
House of Representatives is not lending its judgment to the 
Senate, except where the House clearly concedes the superior 
contention of that body on items of legislation. When the 
gentleman, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 


made the statement some time ago on the emergency tariff bill 
to which the gentleman from New York alluded, it referred to 


a gentlemen’s agreement. Probably that statement made in the 
open was unfortunate, because it was misinterpreted, and 
Members for the sake of argument took advantage of it. But the 
actual fact about that legislation proved that the House did not 
in that case submit to the Senate. They submitted in confer- 
ence to an item or two, but the bill was finally enacted as it 
went from the House. The same thing will be shown in the 
Army bill, I believe, when we reach a final vote upen it. The 
same thing will also be shown in the Navy bill. The House of 
Representatives is charged by a stupendous vote of confidence 
with protection against extravagance, and it will perform its 
functions without regard to any domination of any other branch 
of the Government. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, we promised, through the man 
who now presides over the United States, that a peace resolu- 
tion would be signed as quickly as the Congress could pass it. 
That pledge was made in good faith, since it was our only 
alternative to the Wilson surrender. Our efforts to end the war 
last session were defeated. We told the country we would end 
this intolerable situation as soon as possible after we came 
into power. 

We came into power on the 4th of March. This is the 11th of 
June. The country expects us to keep the pledge, and many 
are impatient because of delay. Mr. Speaker, Europe was in 
a caldron that was burning. At an early stage the Senate 
iook up the question and acted upon the peace resolution; it 
came over to the House. There had been for some time much 
concern over the Kuropean situation, the tardiness in finally 
and definitely fixing the indemnity Germany was to pay as 
fixed by the Allies and accepted by Germany. Everybody 
must recognize that we, associated with the Allies, did not 
want to take any step that could give the Central Powers any 
hope that we would be willing to relieve them of their obliga- 
tions or that we would in any way embarrass the European 
Situation that was not yet settled. And for that as one reason 
there was some question as to expediency of speedy action. 
But the indemnity is settled. We have actual peace, but tech- 
nical war, which shuts out the fruits of peace. e country is 
impatient; the Congress is impatient. Democrat and Repub- 
lican alike want to end this intelerable situation of a war con- 
tinuing nearly three years after it is over. Republicans, now 
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responsible, want to end it, not alone because it was promised 
and the country expects that premise to be kept, but because 
in addition to that we are in the intolerable condition of not 
having diplomatic and trade relations with the Governments 
with which we are actually at peace and technically at war, 
while Europe, technically at peace and actually in war in many 
places is reaping the benefits of peace to our great disadvantage. 
This unsettled situation, working untold harm to our own 
country, is an additional reason why there must be action taken, 

Our Democratic friends say it would have been done if the 
Versailles treaty had been ratified. That answer does not go 
now. It was shot to death in the battle of ballots by 7,000,000 
majority only last November, and that ended it. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] It requires a rare kind of courage 
to refer to the League of Nations treaty as a proper remedy, 
There is no use of talking about that particular phase of it. 
Our former Chief Executive had the treaty so tied up that in 
order to safeguard American rights by the usual treaty stipula- 
tions we were not only requested but commanded to surrender 
American sovereignty. He made it plain that his covenant 
must be accepted or else there would be no peace. We propose 
not to surrender American sovereignty. That decision was 
decisive and final. Neither do we propose to accept the other 
alternative, continue a state of war. But we are going to end 
this war, maintain American rights in the premises, and at the 
same time preserve both our sovereignty and independence as 
a Nation. [Applause on the Republican side.] We can not now 
ratify the treaty under the condition that was required by 
Mr. Wilson at the price he demanded, whatever might have been 
our freedom before the election ; that would be clearly impossible 
now, since the country has delivered its verdict. The Nation 
has had ample opportunity since that day to note the dangers 
from which it escaped when it refused to enter that caldron. 
This resolution merely makes the law conform with the actual 
facts of peace. It removes the technical obstructions in the way 
of resuming our diplomatic and trade relations which thus far 
are blocked, while all other Governments are taking advantage 
of us by extending their commerce with these recent enemies. 

Our simple duty is first to end the war. It must be done 
in such a way that we will preserve all the rights that are still 
with us; rights that we had before the war. It must be done 
in such a way as to secure all the rights that came to us as the 
result of the war. It must preserve the rights to which we are 
entitled as an associate power in the war. It must cover our 
rights arising out of acts of Congress. In fact, the resolution 
preserves our rights from whatever source. We will not sur- 
render any. And while we so propose to preserve these rights 
by resolutions, we obviate the dangers of the Wilson covenant 
by preserving American sovereignty and independence. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule opens the way to end the war and 
secure every right against any conflict that may come in the 
entanglement of diplomatic relations. It is a simple duty we 
are called upon to perform, and no criticism should have weight 
when placed upon the ground that we are refusing to allow 
an amendment. The rule ought to be and will be passed as it is 
reported. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the House should not be denied 
the right of amending a proposition as important to thousands 
of American people as the pending resolution, especially as this 
resolution has been brought before the House by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs without any hearings at all. 

The power of legislating in this House has passed into the 
hands of an invisible governing body—the Republican steering 
committee—which has more autocratic power and which ex- 
ercises that power in a more despotic manner than was exer- 
cised in the days of the Cannon régime by the courtesy of gen- 
tlemen who then controlled the House. 

The intelligence of no man, the patriotism of no man, is 
worth anything upon this floor except so far as it may serve by 
the speeches he may make to arouse the conscience of the 
country. 

Under the system of special rules, which are brought in by the 
Committee on Rules, by the direction of the steering committee, 
this House has become a mere moot court, in which the only 
privilege left to a vast majority of its Members, Republicans 
as well as Democrats, is to make a speech for or against some 
legislation which is a foregone conclusion. 

Every bill which brings forth the poor pretense of a debate 
is predestined and its fate determined by the steering commit- 
tee, into whose hands the Republican majority of the House 
have abdicated our powers and functions. 

When Oliver Cromwell cleared out the Parliament House 
with a file of soldiers it was no whit more tyrannical, no whit 
more subversive of the fundamental principles of representative 
government, than an assumption upon the part of the Steering 
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committee of a power which should only be exercised by a ma- 
jority of the House, namely, the power to legislate. 

This spirit of usurpation has spread to the committees of the 
House. The majority members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee displayed it in a most reactionary way in drafting and 
bringing before the House the so-called peace resolution. Star 
chamber meetings of the majority Members were called, and 
without giving hearings to any of the many citizens of this 
country who were interested in the questions. involved in the 
proposed legislation and without letting the minority members 
of the committee know what was in progress, prepared the sub- 
stance and the style of the resolution, including the punctua- 
tion, and only invited the minority in after all this was com- 
pleted. Then the minority had the privilege of sitting by and 
seeing the resolution reported out just as it came from the star 
chamber meeting. As far as I know, this is the first time an 
important question bearing upon our foreign relations has been 
made a party question by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Knox resolution, which was better in many particulars 
and worse in others than the Porter resolution—assuming that 
there was any value in either of them—was totally rejected 
and the good and bad features of it were all thrown out. 


The worst feature of the Knox resolution was that part of it | 


which repealed our resolutions declaring that a state of war 
existed with the Governments of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

The majority report of the Foreign Affairs Committee says 
that such a repeal might raise the inference that we have 
disavowed or repudiated the war; that it might be construed 
as an apology to Germany for our participation in the war. If 
the majority had expressed their true feeling they would have 
made this statement much stronger. They would have said 
that that part of the Knox resolution did disavow and re- 
pudiate the war and that it was an apology to Germany for 
our participation therein. [Applause on the. Democratic side.] 

If the majority had given expression to their real views, they 
would have denounced every Republican Senator whe voted 
for the Knox resolution when it passed the Senate on April 
29 as having voted to repudiate the war and to apologize to 
Germany for our participation in it, and what they did say 
comes very near doing this. 

I do not know how the Republicans of the Senate feel about 
this denunciation on the part of the majority members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, which will on next Monday 
be indorsed by the House; but I believe that the great majority 
of the American people feel that it is a just and deserved 
rebuke of the Senators who voted for the Knox resolution. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I also feel that it:is a just and well-deserved rebuke admin- 
istered by the Foreign Affairs Committee to members of that 
committee and most of the Republican membership of this 
House in the Sixty-sixth Congress who voted on May 21, 1920, 
and on May 28, 1920, for a resolution in the exact words of 
that part of the Knox resolution repealing our resolutions 
declaring that a state of war existed with the Governments of 
the enemy countries. 

The only reason the Senate Republicans are more entitled to 
rebuke than the House Republicans is that in the Senate they 
veted for this repealing resolution three times and in the House 
up to this. time they have only voted for it twice. 

This is only a difference in degree, for a vote once to re- 
pudiate the war and apologize to Germany for our participation 
in it leaves a blot upon the records of the party or person so 
voting that can never be erased. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

The only results it has been claimed that this reselution 
would accomplish are, first, that it will restore peace; and 
second, that it will help our trade with Germany. A great 
many gentlemen will vote for this resolution because they say 
that the people want peace. The people do want peace, and I 
suppose every Member of this House wants peaceful relations 
restored between this country and Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, but this resolution is not needed to restore peace, be- 
cause we are already at actual peace with these countries, and 
we have been for nearly three years. 

It will restore a status of peace, so far aS we are concerned, 
which does not now exist, and which should not exist until 
the questions in dispute. between this country and the enemy 
countries arising out of the war are settled by negotiation or 
agreements imposed upon them by us. 

As for advancing our trade with Germany, that is going 
forward as rapidly as German financial conditions and credit 
will permit and has been: increasing ever since the embargo was 
lifted in 1919. ‘This year—that is, the year ending June 30, 
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192i—eur export trade with Germany will be larger: than it 
ever has been in the history of our trade relations with that 
country—about $400,000,000, as against $352,000,000 in 1913, 
the previous high-water mark. of that trade. 

It is said that our trade would be larger if Germany had 
more credit in this country. This is a misleading statement. 
She has to-day just as much credit as she would have if the 
technical status of war between her and this country did not 
exist. 

The Porter resolution can not possibly do any good, and it 
may do much harm. It will not benefit a single American citi- 
zen, institution, or interest, and will place this country at a 
decided disadvantage in settling the issues growing out of the 
war with the countries against which we contended. What is 
more, it will sacrifice the interests of thousands of our citizens 
and cost this country and its nationals millions of dollars: It 
will ruin many of the people who bought the enemy alien 
property in this country, which was sold under authority of an 
act of Congress. It may cause us to lose title to the German 
patents which we seized during the war. There are a great 
number of losses that it may cause to America and her 
nationals. 

That it is not needed for the purposes of peace or commerce 
was shown in the speech made by President Harding when he 
was a Senator, a little more than a year ago, on May 15, 1920, 
in which he said: 


I do not regard a pronouncement of formal peace as tremendously 
essential to the welfare of the United States or to the promotion of our 
trade relationships with the other nations of the world. I do not think 
a formal declaration of peace is essential to continued freedom from 
hostilities ; I do not think it possible that Germany is likely to resume 
armed warfare against this Republic in two generations to come; nor 
does it seem to me necessary to have this formal declaration, particu- 
larly in this form, in order to resume our commercial relations with 
Germany, for they are already more or less resumed, and, in the very 
nature of things, trade relations with Germany will be developed ac- 
cording to the needs of that people and our own inclination to 
trade. * * ® 


So the peace resolution is not seriously involved in a continuation of 
peaceful relationships. 

I think the significance of the passage of this resolution lies in its 
reestablishment of the constitutional powers of the American Congress. 
It not only reestablishes the powers.of Congress, but it particularly 
emphasizes the powers of the Senate as a coordinate body in the making 
of treaties. I like to think that_the so-called Knox resolution is 
going to do for America what the World War did for thé autocrat of 
Germany. The World War demonstrated that ne one man and no one 
power can rule the world, and the Knox resolution is going to be a 
een 0 demonstration that no one man can run the United States of 
America, 


These were the President’s views a year ago. They could 
hardly have changed, or he would not have permitted the House 
to wait two months after it had assembled before taking this 
matter up. He would not have allowed these distinguished 
gentlemen who are members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
to dawdle away a month and a half after the resolution had 
passed the Senate before reporting it to the House. 

The only conclusion we can reach from the action of the 
President and the Republican leaders in this House is that the 
President entertains the same views to-day that he did when he 
delivered his speech a year ago, that in his opinion this resolu- 
tion is not needed for peace with the enemy countries or for the 
purpose of increasing our trade with Germany. 

The speech of the President is a full and complete answer to 
every argument made for this resolution. 

There is, then, no argument that can be made for this resolu- 
tion except that it keeps an unwise campaign promise made by 
the President when a candidate that he would sign a declaration 
of peace as soon as a Republican Congress could pass it and a 
Republican President could sign it. He made that promise, and 
now, three months after his inauguration, the Republicans 
would put through this resolution in order that the promise may 
be kept. 

The only other purpose it can serve is an attempt to fool the 
American people into the belief that the Republican majority 
in Congress is doing something for peace and something to im- 
prove the distressed financial and business conditions of this 
country. But you can not fool the people long. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] This rule should not be adopted. I 
hope every Democrat in this House will vote against this rule. 
The Democrats went down in defeat last November, but they 
upheld the honor and integrity of America. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They kept the faith, and they face the future 
with undimmed courage and a supreme confidence in the verdict 
of history. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle 
man from North Carolina use the remainder of his time? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I shall confine my remarks 
solely to the adoption of the rule, and if I get time I shall speak 
on the peace resolution itself, i 

The Republican majority in the House is suffering from 
obesity. [Laughter.] The elephant is afflicted with elephanti- 
[Laughter.] There is no reason and no justification for 
this rule. You allow two days of general debate, and then you 
prohibit amendments, suggestions, changes, which debates usu- 
ally are conducted for. What will you do during these two 
days of general debate, when no suggestion can be made that 
can be adopted under the rule, when no amendment can be 
offered that can be incorporated under the rule? It will be a 
strange debate on a pence resolution, which, in the very nature 
of things, is of the gravest international importance. 

This resolution will of necessity partake of the character of 
a treaty. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
for just one questiqn? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it not strange that no amendment 
"an be offered to this resolution, and yet the Republican Party 
themselves have offered three different resolutions, peace reso- 
lutions, of different kinds? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. That is what I was coming to. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House must credit the 
Senate with some intelligence. Yet they repudiate the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate, and while they have the courage 
to repudiate the resolution adopted by the Senate, they say to 
the House, “The resolution which we have now suggested to 
you is so wise, so incontrovertible, and so invulnerable that no 
suggestion dare be made by any Member of the House.” 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
again? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The first resolution was the Porter 
resolution of last year. The Senate changed that. Now the 
Senate adopts a resolution different from that, and the House 
refuses to adopt that, and the present resolution is not the 
same as any of the other three. 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, the majority has its rights, and 
the theory prevails that anything that a majority does repre- 
sents the voice of the people. But majorities must be tolerant. 
There must be some opportunity given to the representatives of 
the millions of people who are in the minority. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Asa matter of frankness and fairness in the 
premises, does not the gentleman know that this rule is identi- 
eal, practically, with those presented in the last two years by 
the Democratic side of the House? 

Mr. LONDON. If I am not frank, who will be? Of course 
you are paying the Democrats back in their own coin. I 
remember the McLemore resolution. I remember when the 
Members of this House were asked to stultify themselves. I 
was one of those that refused to do so. And I now refuse to 
go through the same silly performance under the Republican 
régime. Why should you? You have tremendous power now, 
and with power should come responsibility, and with respon- 
sibility should come the exercise of tolerance, discretion, and 
indulgence of opportunity to the minority. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Just at that point will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not this rule apply responsibility to 
this side of the House, and is not that what this side of the 
House desires? 

Mr. LONDON. The Republican side of the House prevents 
the adoption of any suggestions or amendments to a peace 
resolution, the most important step that Congress has taken 
since the Civil War. Do not make any mistake about it. Any 
fool can enter war. It is hard to make peace. It is hard to 
lay the foundations for peace. Why should not the Members 
on the floor of the House be allowed to suggest either the adop- 
tion of the Versailles treaty or amendments to the Versailles 
treaty, or amendments providing for the scrapping of the Ver- 
sailles treaty and for an association of nations? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman can do just that 
thing on this resolution. 

Mr. LONDON. But it can not be adopted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is up to the House. 

Mr. LONDON. No; under the rule you prevent the adoption 
ef any amendment. 


asis. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. You can embody that in a 
motion to recommit. You can put the whole Versailles treaty 
in a motion to recommit. 

Mr. LONDON. No; the motion to recommit means only one 
motion. The gentleman should not try to confuse the House, 
He knows that the motion to recommit means only one motion 
by one Member. That means that only one Member of the 
House can make a suggestion for a change. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And no debate will be permitted on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. LONDON. That is so. No debate can be had on the 
motion to recommit. To give two days for general debate and 
to deny the right to amend or change is certainly a denial of 
every principle of fair discussion. The individual Member of 
the House feels that he counts for nothing, that he is a mere 
tool, a mere cog in the wheel; that the machine, the majority, 
in this case the committee, tell him what to do, tell him how 
to vote, and put him in an absurd position. The entire pro- 
cedure is indefensible, particularly in view of the fact that you 
have an overwhelming majority that can always assert its will. 

The rule should be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Drewry]. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, it is most improbable that any- 
thing I can say will change the proposed intention of the ma- 
jority to pass this resolution, yet I feel that my protest should 
be entered of record to this method of ending the war with 
Germany. 

I realize that the Government of this country is a government 
by parties, but there are many things affecting vitally our 
whole country that should not be the plaything of politics. This 
is one of them. Yet we find a rule brought in by the majority 
which contemplates deciding the foreign policy of this country 
in less time than the House takes to decide whether there shall 
be one hospital or fifty for wounded soldiers, and far less time 
than is given to whether our citizens shall drink water or wine. 
Why, I ask my Republican friends, this unseemly haste on such 
an important matter? But the issue has been presented in this 
resolution and it is a vain thing to kick against the Republican 
majority. There was another resolution sent over to the House 
from the other branch of this great assembly. What has be- 
come of that, I ask my Republican friends? I am new to these 
proceedings but the information I seek is not forthcoming, The 
Senate resolution repealed the declaration of war; this resolu- 
tion declares that the war is terminated. Frankly, I would not 
have voted for a resolution to repeal the declaration of war, 
but it seems to me that it was a much more logical proceeding 
than this one. But why should either resolution have been in- 
troduced when our Constitution provides an orderly prwceed- 
ing, and one that would safeguard our rights without any ques- 
tion? I know there seems to be some dissatisfaction with our 
Constitution, but it is the anchor provided by the founders of 
this Government to prevent the ship they were launching from 
being carried away from its moorings when the weather 
changed, and no party in this country can afford to recognize it 
as merely a “scrap of paper.” 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution says that Congress 
shall have power “to declare war,’ and Article II, section 2, 
recites that “the President shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy,’ and shall have power, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, “to maké treaties.”- This surely includes the 
power to conclude a treaty of peace. The President of these 
United States should follow the method laid down in the Con- 
stitution and enter into negotiations with the German Govern- 
ment toward concluding a treaty of peace, thus determining 
finally the war status. 

It has been contended by some, however, that the power to 
declare war carries with it the power to declare peace, and that 
Congress has the implied right. This is not so. A brief study 
of the authorities would convince you that there is no such 
implication, Chief Justice Marshall, in Brown against United 
States, says that “the power to declare war, in my -opinion, 
includes all the powers incident to war and necessary to carry 
it into effect.” He is followed by Justices Story, Swayne, and 
Bradley, and in the cases I have read not one of them men- 
tions any such implied power. It was so absolutely apparent 
that the founders of the Government considered the Com- 
mander in Chief the proper authority to initiate a peace status 
and provide for the final treaty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, that it never crossed the minds of any 
of these great lawyers that any other thing might be contem- 
plated. This is the first time in the history of the Nation, so 
far as I know, that such action has ever been considered. Why 
consider it when there is a safe, orderly, usual proceeding 
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already followed in other cases that will serve as a precedent 
and will preserve our rights? 

3ut take for granted that Congress has the authority to 
detlare peace. Does a mere declaration of peace on the part 
of one combatant constitute peace? We know it does not. In 
the-case of individuals, one party may ery “ peace, peace” and 
yet there be no peace. There must be an agreement to con- 
stitute a state of peace, and a mere declaration by one party 
that he is at peace is useless without the consent of the 
opponent. Such a declaration is futile and useless. Why, then, 
in the name of heaven do our Republican friends want ‘to 
pass such a piece of legislation? 

There are certain reasons intimated for it being done in this 

vay. I would not for one moment assail ‘the patriotism of a 
single Member on this floor. I believe that all of us are sin- 
eerely trying to get at what is best for the country, but the 
issue is too great, the policy established by this precedent too 
momentous, to let a shrinking from‘ what'may be‘construed as 
a criticism of my colleagues cause a glossing over of these 
reasons. 

I believe it is a mistake to let anything influence our deci- 
sion in this matter except the purely abstract question of 
what should be our foreign policy. 

Some believe that this resolution should pass without delay 
in order that our commerce with Germany should be re- 
established. It is contended by them that the prosperity of 
our country depends in large measure in getting the relations 
of commerce renewed. I know that this country is in financial 
stress. I know there is a lack of prosperity, but I'can not be- 
lieve that the prosperity of America is dependent upon Ger- 
many. God save us if our future prosperity is tied up with 
German commerce. As far as I am concerned, and I believe I 
speak for the people I represent, I would rather, far rather, 
never ship her another piece of merchandise than have Ger- 
many escape the consequences of her wrongdoing. Hf the 
United States can not have prosperity without Germany, then 
let us remain in poverty. 

But even this reason—mistaken theory that it is—falls to 
the ground when we examine ‘the exports. We have already 
been informed from reliable sources that it does not need 
this declaration to establish commercial relations, for already 
we are dealing with Germany to a very large extent, just as 
large an extent, in fact,.as she can take care of. 

It has been also intimated that the passage of this resolution 
would be acceptable to those of German descent, who, though 
living in America, look back with longing to their fatherland 
and desire her peace status restored. I am not attributing 
any immoral or unpatriotic motives to these citizens, but I do 
say such citizens should recognize that Germany has for- 
feited her rights to be treated with sympathy, and they should 
be the last ones to try to secure any sympathy for her. If 
they are truly Americanized, then they must recognize that 
Germany is being punished for her sins, and we have not yet 
heard that Germany even went through a deathbed repentance. 
Much less should any political capital be made out of this in 
any way. It lies too near the heart of the Nation for: political 
experiments to be tried with it. 

But there is a most important reason why this resolution 
should not pass. That is the unfavorable position it would 
place us in in reference to reparations and indemnities. Two 
results flow at once from this declaration. The first is our 
troops must be withdrawn; it is inconceivable that we keep our 
troops on the soil of a country with whom we are at peace. If 
we do withdraw our troops, then we are no longer supporting 
our allies, and it would deal a heavy blow to our present ‘favor- 
able position with them. Is it conceivable that those boys who 
fought the Hun at Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry, shoul- 
der to shoulder with the boys of England and France, will sup- 
port a resolution that carries such consequence with it? 

And what assurance have we that Germany will not come to 
the conclusion, should we make peace, that she can whip poor, 
bleeding Franee? We know her arrogance of old. Your pro- 
posed action, my friends, instead of tending to the peace of the 
world, may be simply a reopening of the old quarrel. 

Then there is another reason why the resolution should not 
pass. It opens up-the question of what Germany should pay as 
indemnity for her.acts. There is no precedent for this. Why 
eould not Germany say, ‘We are at peace. You said so your- 
self without waiting to find out what I was willing to pay you 
for the damage I did. Now I will not pay you anything.” 
There is no court in which to collect her debt to us. We could 
do nothing except make a show of force, and that is out of all 
question, of course. Do. you believe she would do it? I do, and 
you do, too, Before that crazy lad drew back his arm and 
hurled a bomb at a strutting prince of Europe at Sarayevo I 
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thought and the world thought in the highest terms of German 
culture and civilization. You did not believe, nor did I, that 
she would have sunk the Lusitania. But she did; and not one 
regret has passed her lips nor one tear at the suffering of those 
women and children drowning in the icy waters of the Atlantic. 
I distrust ‘her, or, rather, I know now that she will take any 
advantage she can, regardless of its morality or its justice. 
Grotius says that “after a peace no action lies for damages 
done in'the war.” I am no authority on international law, but 
the man in the backwoods knows ‘that Germany will not pay 
unless she is made to settle her: obligations. 

Far be it from us to follow the bad example set us by Ger- 
many and sing a hymn of hate, but demanding justice is not the 
xerman attitude. Germany insulted our flag, she sunk our 
ships, she murdered our innocent women and ehildren, and 
she violated all the laws of God: and man, and I do not want to 
see her go unwhipped of justice. I for one am not willing to 
take the chance of Germany’s escape from her obligations, as I 
fear will be the result of the passage of this resolution. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. POU. Mr.-Speaker, on the morning of Good Friday, 1917, 
after a series of outrages on ‘the part of Germany, this Con- 
gress, by resolution, declared that a state of war had been 
thrust upon America. The day was the anniversary of supreme 
sacrifice in the world’s history. It seemed fitting that America 
should offer herself upon the altar of liberty upon that day. 

Before proceeding with the discussion of ‘the resolution pre- 
sented by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I shall say a word 
with respect to this rule. I wish'to say that, ifithe gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Frss] intended to intimate that the minerity was 
not opposed to it, he certainly misunderstood eur attitude. We 
were having a hearing on another matter. 

Mr. FESS. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman is under a misapprehen- 
sion. I did not mean to intimate that the Democratic Members 
favored the rule. 

Mr. POU. I understood from the gentleman from Ohio that 
he made the point ‘that there was practically no opposition to 
the rule. 

Mr. FESS. My point was that the question of net opening it 
to amendment had not been mentioned. 

Mr. POU. Oh, yes, Mr. Speaker, everybody present knew 
that it was not worth while to attempt to do so, because we 
were notified that this was the thing that was going to be put 
through. What ‘is the use of indulging in any child’s play? I 
know the gentleman from Ohio wants to be fair and ‘I want to 
be fair, and he will not rise in his'place now and deny that the 
understanding at that meeting of the Rules Committee was that 
this rule was to be reported just as it is. What is the use to 
quibble about it? They sent for us, we were notified that this 
was the thing that was going to be done, and it was done; and 
when you did it you reported a resolution not worthy the spirit 
of America. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, stop and think of it. Here is this House 
of Representatives establishing a so-called status of peace with 
Germany in the old-fashioned, discredited, hog-tied manner of 
putting things through without giving to the House opportunity 
to amend. I would drop dead in my tracks before I would vote 
for such a proposition as this, and I believe there are men on 
that side who in their heart of ‘hearts are utterly opposed to 
such procedure. It thoroughly misrepresents the attitude of 
America in this great World War. 

More than this, the majority has indicated that they feel that 
there is something wrong about it. If you were so sure that this 
was the thing to do, why under heaven did you not do it on the 
first day you got here? No; you are not sure of yourself; you 
have been feeling your way along. 

Why wait three months to do a thing which you say every- 
body in America demands? I do not know how it is with other 
gentlemen, but so far as I am concerned I pledge you my word 
that I have not had one single line from any souree asking me 
to vote for such a resolution as this rule puts before the House. 
Talk about the people wanting it. If the people had been clam- 
oring for peace—such a peace as this—you would have heard of 
meetings all over the country; you would have had resolutions 
adopted, and you would have had a nation-wide demand on 
Congress for instant action, but there has been nothing of the 
kind. Everybody feels there is something fishy about this 
thing, and there is. It brings us down from the high and noble 
position we occupied with our associates in the war and lines 
us up with Germany. That is what it does. The Kaiser in all 
probability would have written just such a resolution as this. 
Mr. Bergdoll will probably hail the passage of this resolution 
with supreme delight. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
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cratic side.] The heart of every siacker and German sympa- 
thizer throughout the war will beat with exultation when you 
do this thing. Every traitor to the flag will feel that you have 
vindicated his stand. 

My God, men! In the supreme days of the war, yes, even 
when the armistice was declared, you could not find a man 
under the American flag who would dare to come out and admit 
that he would stand for such a peace as is here proposed. I 
do not believe the Speaker was for it, I do not believe Dr. Fess 
was for it, I do not believe Pom. CAMPBELL was for it. Then, 
why are you doing it? You might as well call a spade a spade; 
you are playing politics, that is all. It may be that you will 
nail down the German vote; I do not know, you may not. 
Thank God you will not nail down the American vote by mak- 
ing a peace with Germany for which apology may be necessary. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Just why that genial, kindly, gentleman who occupies the 
presidential chair wanted to make such a promise during his 
campaign I do not know. I do not understand that he agreed 
to ratify any such a resolution as this. However, there is one 
thing in this business that does fill me with pride. I thank God 
that we had one man on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
I think I know who he is, who had the courage to say that the 
repeal of the resolution declaring war might be construed as an 
apology for the action we took on that memorable Good Friday. 

I thank you, Mr. Porter, for that expression in your minority 
report. It is worthy of you and your Americanism, and your 
constituents ought to be proud of you; but this thing that you 
substitute is a confounded little better, but [laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side] let me beg you never to agree 
to the Senate resolution. We ought to turn away from both. 
Why is it that the President of the United States, if he wanted 
to make peace with Germany, couldn’t do it in the regular way? 
If we felt that we ought to break away from the position we 
occupied with our allies, a position maintained all during the 
war, a position for which many of our boys sacrificed their 
young lives—if we wanted to do.that, why did not the Presi- 
dent send a peace commission to Germany and invite Germany 
to get together and write a treaty and take care of the American 
interests before the treaty was sent to the Senate to be ratified? 

Instead of that you put the cart before the horse. You have 
done the assinine thing of making peace, and then saying that 
all American rights shall be thereafter safeguarded and pro- 
tected. Will they? I do not know, and you do not know. 
Suppose Germany says no; what are you going to do about it; 
are you going to fight? That is your only remedy. Remember 
this, Germany has never complied with any demand of the 
Allies until she felt she must do so. I do not believe that any- 
body will stand up and say seriously that these reservations and 
stipulations are worth the paper on which they are written. 
1 am not much of a lawyer, but such a lawyer as I am I will 
stake my reputation that they are not worth the paper on which 
they are written. But if you were determined to make a sepa- 
rate peace, why in the world did not you provide in your reso- 
lution that peace should not be effective until Germany had 
agreed to all these things? Why make peace and then say that 
we reserve all these things? I reserve the right to call on you, 
Mr. Speaker, for $10,000, and there is just as much sense in 
declaring such a reservation as that as there is in the reser- 
vations set forth in your so-called peace resolution. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The first Porter resolution provided 
that if Germany did not agree to all these things an embargo 
should exist. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman is right, and why in the world the 
majorty of the Foreign Affairs Committee wanted to tie 
America hand and foot and place her in the power of Germany 
is a thing I can not understand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the event that this resolution should 
pass, and it is likely that it will, declaring a state of peace 
with Germany, suppose the present Government of Germany 
should refuse to negotiate any additional treaty with the United 
States, what attitude would that put our Government in? 

Mr. POU. I will say to my friend I would not venture to 
answer that question in the short space that I have allotted 
to me. I simply say this, that when we pass this resolution and 
it is ratified by the President, you open Pandora’s box for all 
manner of trouble. What the law would be under the condi- 
tions stated I would not undertake to say. No man ought to 
undertake to say what it would be except after much serious 
study and investigation; but I do know this, the only party 
bound by this resolution is the land of the Stars and Stripes, 
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which was victor in the war. I know you bind us, but you do 
not bind Germany, and any man who would have proposed 
such a peace as this immediately after the armistice was signed 
would have been laughed at. That would have been the 
mildest sort of treatment he would have received, and he might 
have received something much worse. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit this proposition: This House has 
no power in the premises. Making peace and declaring war are 
utterly different. The House of Representatives has no juris- 
diction to make peace. It must concur in declaring war. If 
President Harding had appointed his peace commissioner and 
had negotiated a treaty with Germany, the Senate would have 
ratified it and it would have been law. The House would not 
have been asked to agree. Peace in this instance is a fact. It 
came by the cessation of war. It does not come by legislative 
enactment. War can come in that way, but you do not bring 
peace in that way. Actual peace came with the signing of the 
armistice. You now propose to resolve that war with Germany 
has ended. It has ended. Everybody knows it, and you are not 
fooling anybody about it. Everyone knows that this is the end 
of the march downward from that high, noble position attained 
by America under the masterful leadership of Woodrow Wilson 
in the great fight for the liberty and freedom of the world. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

It is unworthy of the Americanism of any Member of this 
House. I have been here too long to impugn any man’s motives, 
and I shall not do so now. I simply say, speaking from the 
heart, that I can not understand how any man who loves his 
country, who is devoted to its flag, who believes in the 
righteousness and justice of the war, can lend his assent to 
such an unworthy piece of business as this. I can not rid 
myself of a feeling of mortification. Such action as you propose 
does not truly represent the spirit of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I can do no more than protest. I can not hope 
to stay the hand of those in power. There is a band of Mem- 
bers, even though it may be small in number, which would 
stay your hand if they could. For myself I could not be con- 
tent if the record of this hour did not contain my protest. I 
protest in the name of the splendid people whom I represent— 
a district which had no slackers, no traitors, whose every 
home, from the cabin to the most palatial home, was loyal, 
patriotic, and true all during the war. In the name of that 
district I protest against the action you are about to take, in 
the name of the living I protest, and, Mr. Speaker, in the name 
of some of the dead, whose sentiments I knew, I protest. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I was very deeply impressed 
with the last statement of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov]. The war, so far as one near and dear to him is 
concerned, was ended in noble heroism on the field that is the 
final arbiter. The gentleman from North Carolina has, there- 
fore, unusual personal right to protest, but so far as his protests 
affect the people of his district I doubt very much if they are 
concerned about the phraseology of this resolution. The pur- 
pose of the resolution is to declare what the fact is, to let the 
formality agree with the reality, to let it be formally declared 
to the world that the war between Germany and the United 
States and Austria-Hungary and the United States is at an end, 
so that we may resume diplomatic relations with both coun- 
tries and send our consular representatives to them. That is 
the purpose of this resolution. 

Before discussing that, phase of the matter further, I want 
to give some attention to the eloquent and interesting speech 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. It is always 
a delight to listen to the euphonious sentences and the perfectly 
vibrant voice of the eloquent, the magnetic gentleman from 
New York. He can be eloquent upon any subject. He can be 
forceful upon any phase of any subject. Whether for it or 
against it, whether upon one side or the other, he can make 
himself most interesting. He took occasion this morning to 
speak of the decadence of the House of Representatives and 
took as his cue the resignation of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop]. He then turned to this side of the House and made 
an especial appeal to the new Members, stating that the reason 
for Mr. Goop’s resignation was because of a succession of rules 
similar to the one that the House was about to vote upon. He 
asked the Members to recall the names of the great men who 
have been the products of this House in the past, and he named 
Clay and Blaine and Reed. Then there was applause, He would 
lead us to believe that in the palmy days of the House of Rep- 
resentatives there were no limitations upon the rights of Mem- 
bers, and that it was then producing Blaines and Clays and 
Reeds because of the freedom that they had. He proceeded then 
to call attention to the men who had quit profitable business to 
come here in those palmy days and enumerated them. ‘I wonder 
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if it was only inadvertence that made him fail to tell you that 
Tom Reed did exactly the same thing that Jisat Goop has done— 
resigned from the House of Representatives in order to practice 
law, so that he could make a little money for his family, to 
leave them something after he had gone. Men have been doing 
the same thing in the House of Representatives from the days 
of Henry Clay down to the present time. Men develop here 
because of their capacity for work, because of their ability, 
or because of their industry and ambition, and the same oppor- 
tunities that were open to those noted names in the past are 
open to gentlemen here to-day and will be open to men in this 
House in future years. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] would lead 
you to believe that we are doing a most outrageous and un- 
usual thing in presenting a rule which provides for the con- 
sideration of a solemn question in a formal way. This matter 
deals with a diplomatic question, and we must use diplomatic 
language. It is provided, therefore, that the House should have 
an opportunity to vote on that question without amendment. 
This is the cause of the gentleman’s criticism. Let me call the 
attention of the gentleman from New York to this fact: The 
gentleman from New York may embody every amendment that 
may be germane io this resolution in a well-prepared motion to 
recommit the resolution and get a vote upon it, so he is denied 
nothing which is germane to the resolution. The rule which 
provided for the declaration of war was a solemn rule couched 
in the same language. It did not offer opportunity for amend- 
ment, sane or otherwise, embarrassing or otherwise. That was 
not a moment for frivolity, it was not a time for the considera- 
tion of partisan or political questions, so that a dignified reso- 
lution declaring the existence of a state of war was voted upon 
under a rule, without amendment. We have approached the 
time for a declaration of a state of peace between the United 
States and Germany. That declaration should be made with 
the same solemnity and with the same dignity as the declara- 
tion of war. ; 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will permit, I was going to 
recall to the gentleman from Kansas the fact that the so-called 
McLemore resolution, which excited so much interest, was 
brought in and put through the House under the same conditions 
and no one had an opportunity to offer any amendment what- 
ever, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. That has been 
done on resolutions of this kind and on matters of this kind for 
many years. Throughout the history of the Congress it has been 
the custom to consider matters in such a way as to lend the 
greatest dignity to their consideration. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] was disturbed because in the other 
body a resolution was passed repealing the declaration of war 
with Germany. I wonder if my friend from North Carolina 
knew that there were propagandists from his side of the House 
circulating around here on this side of the House saying, “* Why, 
if you vote for the rule you can not have an opportunity to vote 
for the Knox resolution.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Who are the propagandists? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, they have been around here 
and they have made these suggestions to many on this side of 
the House. 


Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman ought to name them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, The gentleman from Virginia 
refers to the Knox resolution as one of the crimes of the cen- 
tury. The gentleman from North Carolina is a little less force- 
ful in his criticism, and yet gentlemen over here are told that 


if they vote for this rule they will not have an opportunity to 
vote for the Knox resolution. I agree with the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that it is far more dignified and far more com- 
patible with the conditions that now exist to declare that the 
war between the United States and Germany is at an end than 
to pass a resolution repealing the declaration declaring the 
existence of a state of war. Further, the gentleman from North 
Carolina places great emphasis upon the fact that this would 
do nothing, that it would accomplish nothing, that it was a vain 
thing, that peace already existed. Well, hostilities have ended, 
but the formal declaration that the war is at an end has not 
been made.. The gentleman says that should be done by the 
President of the United States through a commission. He says 
that immediately following the armistice that no man here 
would have dared to make such a suggestion as is made by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs at this time. I think that is true. 
There was no occasion for it then. Up to that time there had 
been no failure on the part of the Executive to negotiate a 
proper treaty of peace. There has been a dismal, humiliating 
failure upon the part of the Executive to negotiate a treaty of 
peace and so declared by a majority of 7,000,000 of the American 
people. [Applause on the Republican side.] Time has brought 
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about many conditions that make this resolution desirable at 
this time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What about the failure since 
the people spoke last Nevember; what about the failure for the 
last two months; the last three months? Has that been a hu- 
miliating and dismal failure? [Laughter on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I would not think so. We 
have been pretty busy here, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
will testify, I think. 

Mr. FLOOD. Busy doing nothing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not think that the country 
will say that we have been doing nothing. We have been doing 
a great deal. We have been cleaning up the most scandalously 
wasteful mess that has ever been left to this Republican Party 
by any Democratic administration, and they always leave things 
in a mess. [Applause on the Republican side.] We have been 
endeavoring to bring some sort of order out of a chaotic condi- 
tion that was unparalleled. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. , I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Can the gentleman give any assurance 
that it is the purpose or the intention of the Executive to begin 
negotiations with Germany for a treaty immediately or soon 
after the passage of this resolution? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The-present Executive will do 
his full duty in that respect, I am sure, as soon as this resolu- 
tion is passed. I have no authority to speak for him; I have no 
letter in my pocket from him on the subject. [Laughter on 
the Republican side. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If this resolution means what 
gentlemen upon that side say it means, what is there for the 
Executive to do after it passes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
mercial treaty with Germany and Austria. 
knows that the treaty of Versailles gave us nothing. 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield 
again, then why are you reserving rights under the treaty of 
Versailles? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, I do not think we are 
reserving very much. I do not think that the reservations hurt 
the revolving part of the resolution. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not true that while we are technically at 
war we are actually at peace without any of the fruits of peace, 
while Europe is taking advantage of peace and while being 
technically at peace is actually at war? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I was just approaching that 
phase of the question. Our allies in the war have had their 
diplomatic and consular representatives in Germany and in 
Austria for two years now. The only reason we have no rep- 
resentatives there is because we have not formally declared the 
fact that a state of war no longer exists. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman ‘yield for 
purely for information? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If I can give it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman contend that the pas- 
sage of this resolution will result in an exchange of ambassa- 
dors between Germany and the United States? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just as soon as peace has been 
declared formally, then the question of sending ambassadors 
will be taken up by the Executives of the two countries, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., Is it not a fact that the reason the 
United States has stood aloof since the treaty of Versailles 
was agreed upon, while the Governments of Europe have been 
allowed to go ahead under the treaty of Versailles, was be- 
cause our own Executive agreed that that treaty should go into 
effect without our consent? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; that is true. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, there has been the usual criticism made of this reso- 
lution. It is the office of the minority to find fault with what 
the majority is doing. It is the office of the minority to make 
inroads upon the majority if they can, and with my aid and 
assistance this morning the minority put their largest gun into 
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action. And I submit to you that after the thunders of his 
oratory are over and you make an examination of the havoc 
he created, you will find it was not So serious after all. He 
talked well, as usual. I would be glad to hear him again 
to-morrow. I am delighted that he is in the House of ‘Rep- 
resentatives. He adds very much to the gaiety of the House 
as well as to that of the Nation every time he speaks. But 
when he says that the House of Representatives ‘is in a‘ deca- 
dent condition he overlooks the present growth of the House 
of Representatives to a condition of virility and power. The 
House of Representatives was never more representative of the 
people of the country than it is to-day. It never was more 
dignified and it never was more virile or ‘more powerful; it 
never was more assertive of its ‘rights, and they are being 
accorded by the other end of the Capitol as well as by the 
other end of the Avenue, and the country is glad. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield six mintites to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILI]. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as a matter of fact the Democratic members in the Committee 
on Rules voted unanimously against reporting this rule to the 
House of Representatives, and I,sincerely hope and believe that 
those who have read the minority report of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will vote against the adoption 
of the rule. It is a great thing, however, for the country and 
for the Congress that this rule was reported to the House, 
because it served as a basis for one of the greatest speeches 
that has been delivered in this House in a decade, the speech 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I was amazed when he took his 
seat to see the absolute unanimity with which the Republican 
side of the House applauded his statements, which means, of 
course, that whereas they demonstrated by their applause that 
they indorse and agree with everything that the gentleman from 
New York said, yet, as a matter of political expediency, I take 
it for granted that they will vote for the rule when it is put 
upon its passage. 

Now, gentlemen, I have carefully read the two reports—the 
majority and the minority reports—that have come from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The minority report goes into 
detail and points out one strong argument after another why 
this House should vote against the adoption of this rule and 
the resolution. I defy gentlemen on that side of the House to 
point out a single argument that is presented in the majority 
report asking for the passage of this resolution through the 
House. My distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. Ferss], the 
chairman of the Republican congressional committee, laid great 
stress on the fact that the country last year by an unprece- 
dented majority voted the Democratic Patty out of power. 
Of course, that is true; but I say to the gentleman from Ohio, 
and I believe I speak the truth, that half of the votes that the 
Republican Party got last year they got under false pretenses, 
when Secretary Hughes, Secretary Hoover, and ex-President 
‘Faft stood spoasor to the American people to the effect that the 
only way to get a league of nations was by the election of 
President Harding. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Those 
distinguished gentlemen, one of whom I hope will soon have a 
place as Chief Justice of the United States, a place for which 
he is eminently fitted, stood spensor for the League of Nations; 
and that is why, with those false pretenses held up before the 
American people, you got the majority that you did. But I 
say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] that even with that 
defeat last fall it was not as bad as in 1912, when your party 
carried only the two little States of Vermont and Utah. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And I believe, speaking my 
own sentiments and speaking for those people who believe in 
the League of Nations, I want to see my party stand now and 
for years to come, until we take our rightful place, for the 
League of Nations; and I believe that in due time this great 
American Republic will take its proper place among the civi- 
lized nations of the earth as a member of such League of Na- 
tions. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Ah, gentlemen, I have your Republican platform here, by 
which you are supposed to be guided. That platform says that 
you are for making and preserving peace by an association of 
nations. It does not say that you are for making peace and 
preserving peace by a resolution of Congress. You are pledged 
to an association of nations, and that is what you promised the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I ask for a vote 
on the resolution, 
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The SPRAKER. 
lution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. 
passage? 

The SPEAKER. On the passage. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of no quo- 


The question is en agreeing to the reso- 


Speaker, is this on the 


rum. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no quorum pres- 
ent. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 


will notify the absent Members. Those in favor of agreeing to 
the resolution will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” 
and those opposed will answer “ nay,’ and the Clerk will eall 


the roll, 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 212, nays 105, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 113, as follows: 
YEAS-—-212, 


Ackerman" Faust larson, Minn. Reber 
Anderson Favrot Lawrence ‘Reece 
Andrews Fess Lazaro Reed, N. Y. 
Ansorge Fish Leatherwood Rhodes 
Anthony Fitzgerald Lehlbach Ricketts 
Atkeson Focht Lineberger Riddick 
Bacharach Tlordney Little Roach 
Barbour Foster Longworth Robertson 
Beedy Free Luce Robsion 
Zz Freeman Luhring Rodenberg 
Benham French McArthur Rogers 
Bird Frothingham McCormick Rose 
Bixler Fuller McFadden Ryan 
Bland, Ind. Gensman McKenzie Sanders, Ind. 
Boles Glynn McLaughlin, Mich,Sanders, N. Y. 
Brennan Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Nebr,Schall 
Britten Gorman McLaughlin, Pa, Scott, Tenn, 
Brooks, Ill. Greene, Mass. McPherson Shaw 
Brooks, Pa. ‘Greene, Vt. MacGregor Sinclair 
Brown, Tenn. Griest Madden Sinnott 
Burroughs Hadley Magee Smith 
Burtness IMardy, Colo, Mapes Snell 
Burton Haugen Martin Speaks 
Butler Hawley Michener Stafford 
Cable Hays Miller Stephens 
Campbell, Kans. Herrick Millspaugh Strong, Kans. 
Cannon Hersey Mondell Summers, Wash, 
Chalmers Hickey Montoya Sweet 
Chindblom Hill Moore, Ill. Swing 
Clague Hoch Moore, Ohio Taylor, N. J. 
Clarke, N. Y. Hogan Moores, Ind. Taylor, Tenn, 
Classon Houghten Morgan ‘Temple 
Clouse Hukriede Mott Thompson 
Cole Hull Murphy Tilson 
Colton James, Mich. Nelson, A. P. Timberlake 
Connell Jefferis Newton, Minn. ‘Tineher 
Connolly, Pa, Kearns Newton, Mo, Tinkham 
Cooper, Ohio Keller Nolan Towner 
Cooper, Wis. Kelley, Mich. Norton Vestal 
Coughlin Kelly, Pa. Olpp Voigt 
Cramton Kendall Osborne Volstead 
Crowther Kennedy Parker, N. J: Walsh 
Curry Ketcham Parker, N. Y. Wason 
Dale King Patterson, Mo, Webster 
Dallinger Kinkaid Perkins White, Kans, 
Darrow Kissel Petersen Williamson 
Davis, Minn. Kleczka Porter Winslow 
Dempsey Kline, Pa. Pringey Wood, Ind. 
Denison Knutson Purnell Woodyard 
Dowell Kopp Radeliffe Wurzbach 
BPiliott Kraus Ramseyer Wyant 
Ellis Lampert Ransley Young 
Fairchild Lankford Reavis ZihIman 
NAYS—105. 

Almon Dominick + Kunz Rainey, Ala. 
Aswell Doughton Lanham Raker 
Bankhead Drane Larsen, Ga. Rankin 
Barkley Drewry Lea, Calif. Rayburn 
Beck Driver Lee, Ga. Rouse 
Bell Dupré Linthicum Sanders, Tex. 
Black Fisher Logan Sandlin 
Bland, Va. Flood Lendon Steagall 
Blanton Fulmer Lowrey Stedman 
Bowling Garner Lyon Stevenson 

x yarrett, Tenn. McClintie Sumners, Tex. 
Briggs Garrett, Tex. McDuffie Swank 
Brinson Gilbert MeSwain Tague 
Buchanan Griffin Mead Ten Byck 
Bulwinkle Hammer Montague Tillman 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hardy, Tex. Nelson, J. M. ‘Tyson 
Byrns, Tenn. Harrison O’Brien Upshaw 
Campbell, Pa, Hawes O'Connor Vinson __ 
Cantrill Hayden Oldfield Ward, N.C, 
Carew Huddleston Oliver Weaver 
Carter Humphreys Overstreet Wilson 
Clark, Ila. Jacoway Padgett Wingo _ 
Cockran Johnson, Ky. Park, Ga. Woods, Va. 
Collins Johnson, Miss. Parks, Ark. Wright 
Connally, Tex. Jones, Tex. Parrish 
Crisp Kincheloe Pou 
Davis, Tenn. Kindred Quin 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "'—1, 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Appleby Gahn Lufkin Slemp 
Arentz Gallivan Maloney Smithwick 
Blakeney Gernerd Mann Snyder 
Bond Goldsborough Mansfield Sproul 
Bowers Good Mason Steenerson 
Brand Gould Merritt Stiness 
Browne, Wis. Graham, Ill. Michaelson Stoll 
Burdick Graham, Pa. Mills Strong, Pa. 
. Burke Green, lowa Moore, Va. . Sullivan 
Chandler, N.Y, Hicks Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler,Okla,. Himes Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Christopherson Hudspeth Ogden Thomas 
Codd Husted Paige ° Treadway 
Copley Hutchinson Patterson, N.J. Underhill 
Cullen Ireland Perlman Vaile 
Deal James, Va. Peters Vare 
Dickinson Johnson, 8. Dak, Rainey, Ill. Volk 
Dunbar Johnson, Wash. Reed, W. Va. Walters 
Dunn Jones, Pa. Riordan Ward, N. Y. 
Dyer Kahn Rosenbloom Watson 
Echols Kiess Rossdale Wheeler 
Edmonds Kirkpatrick Rucker White, Me, 
Elston Kitchin Sabath Williams 
Evans Kline, N. Y. Scott, Mich. Wise 
Fairfield Knight Sears Woodruff 
Fenn Kreider Shelton Yates 
Fields Langley Shreve 
Frear Layton Siegel 
Funk Lee, N. Y. Sisson 


Mr. GALLIvAN (for) with Mr. Stott (against). 
Mr. GRAHAM Of Illinois (for) with Mr. Rrorpan (against). 


Mr. 
(against). 


JOHNSON 


of South 


Dakota 


(for) 


with 


Mr. KircHIN 


Mr. Watson (for) with Mr. Gotpssoroven (against). 

Mr. Epmonps (for) with Mr. James of Virginia (against). 
Mr. Treapway (for) with Mr. Cotuier (against). 

Mr. JoHnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Taytor of Ar- 


kansas 


(against). 


Mr. Browne of Wisconsin (for) with Mr. Sisson (against). 
Mr. LurKtin (for) with Mr. THomas (against). 

Mr. PertMAN (for) with Mr. MANsrierp (against). 

Mr. Kress (for) with Mr. Rucker (against). 

Until further notice: 
Mr. Snyper with Mr. Cutten. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. COLLIER. 
from Massachusetts, 


man 


have a pair with him. 


vote to “ present.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The 


tion, 


The Clerk read as fqllows: 
resolution 


Joint 


SPEAKER. A 
will open the doors. 


(S. J. Res. 


quorum 


16) 


Wooprvurr with Mr. Ratney of Illinois. 
Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Branp. 
VoLK with Mr. SABatu. 
LAYTON With Mr. Fievps. 
KRemper with Mr. SuLrivan. 
Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. WIseE. 
Merritt with Mr. HupsPerH. 
WALTERS With Mr. Sears. 

VAILE with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Funk with Mr. Drat. 
KNIGHT With Mr. SMITHWICcK. 
Srecert with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 
Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentle- 
Mr. 
I voted “ no.” 


TREADWAY, 


is present. 
The Clerk will report the jaint resolu- 


did not vote. I 


I want to change that 


The Doorkeeper 


repealing the joint resolution of 
April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the Uniied 
States and Germany, and the joint resolution of December 7, 1917, 


declaring a state of war to exist between the United States and 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, and for 


other purposes. 

Resolved, etc., That the joint resolution of Congress passed April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the Imperial German 
Government and the Government and people of the United States of 
America, and making provisions to prosecute the same, be, and the 
same = hereby, repealed, and said state of war is hereby declared at 
an enc 

That all property of the Imperial German Government or its suc- 
cessor or successors, and of all German nationals which was, on April 
6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or under 
control of the Government of the United States of America or of any 
of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by any agency 
whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of America and no 
disposition thereof made, except as shall have been heretofore or spe- 
cifically hereafter shall be provided by Congress, until such time as the 
German Government has, by treaty with the United States of America, 
ratification whereof is to be made by and with the advice and consent 
ot the Senate, made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of all claims 
against the German Government of all persons, wheresoever domiciled, 
who owe permanent allegiance to the United States of America and who 
have suffered, through the acts of German Government or its agents 
since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their persons or prop- 
erty, directly or indirectly, whether through the ownership of shaves 
of stock in German, American, or other corporations, or in consequence 
of hostilities or of any operations of war, or otherwise, and also pro- 









visions granting to persons owing permanent allegiance to the United 
States of America most favored nation treatment, whether the same 
be national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, business, 
profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and industrial property rights, 
and confirming to the United States of America all fines, forfeitures, 
penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States of 
America during the war, whether in respect to the property of the 
German Government or German nationals, and waiving any and all 
pecuniary claims based on events which occurred at any time before 
the coming into force of such treaty, any existing treaty between the 
United States of America and Germany to the contrary notwithstanding, 

That until by treaty or act or joint resodution of Congress it shall 
be determined otherwise, the United States of America, although it has 
not ratified the treaty of Versailles, reserves for itself and its nationals 
all of the rights, powers, claims, privileges, indemnities, reparations, 
or advantages to which it and its nationals are or may become entitled, 
together with the right to enforce the same, under the terms of the 
armistice signed November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications 
thereof or otherwise, or which under the treaty of Versailles have been 
stipulated for its benefit, or for the benefit of its nationals, with the 
same force and effect as if said treaty of Versailles had been ratified 
by the United States of America, or to which the United States of 
America is or may become entitled as one of the principal allied and 
associated powers. 

That the joint resolution of Congress approved December 7, 1917, 
declaring that ‘‘a state of war exists between the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government and the Government and the people of 
the United States of America and making provisions to prosecute the 
same,”’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and said state of war is 
hereby declared at an end. 

That all property of the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Goy- 
ernment, or its successor or successors, and of all nationals of the 
Austrian Empire or the Kingdom of Hungary which was, on April 6, 
1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or under the 
control of the Government of the United States of America or of any 
of its officers, agents, or employees from any source or by any agency 
whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of America and no 
disposition thereof made, except as shall have been heretofore or spe- 
cifically hereafter shall be provided by Congress, until such time as 
the Austrian Government has by treaty with the United States of 
America, ratification whereof is to be made by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, made,suitable provisions for the satisfaction of 
all claims against the Austrian Government of all persons, wheresoeyet 
domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the United States of 
America, and who have suffered through the acts of the Austrian 
Government or its agents since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury 
to their persons or property, directly or indirectly, whether through 
the ownership of shares of stock in Austrian, American, or other cor- 
porations, or in consequence of hostilities or of any operations of war 
or otherwise, and also provisions granting to persons owing permanent 
allegiance to the United States of America most favored nation treat- 
ment, whether the same be national or otherwise, in all matters affect- 
ing residence, business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and 
industrial property rights, and confirming to the United States of 
America all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made 
by the United States of America during the war, whether in respect to 
the property of the Austrian Government or nationals of the Austrian 
Empire, and waiving any and all pecuniary claims based on events 
which occurred at any time before the coming into force of such treaty, 
any existing treaty between the United States of America and Austria 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

That until by treaty or act or joint resolution of Congress it shall 
be determined otherwise, the United States of America, although it 
has not ratified the treaty of Saint Germain or the treaty of Trianon, 
reserves for itself and its nationals all of the rights, powers, claims, 
privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages to which it and its 
nationals are or may become entitled, together with the right to en- 
force the same under the terms of the armistice signed November 3, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof, or otherwise, or 
which under the treaty of Saint Germain or the treaty of Trianon 
have been stipulated for its benefits or for the benefit of its nationals 
with the same force and effect as if said treaty of Saint Germain and 
the treaty of Trianon had been ratified by the United States of 
America, or to which the United States of America is or may become 
entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers. 


With the following House amendment: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 


Resolved, etc., That the state of war declared to exist between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States of America by 
the joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby 
declared at an end. 

Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its 
nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or 
advantages, together with the right to enforce the same, to which 
it or they have become entitled under the terms of the armistice 
signed November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof ; 
or which were acquired by or are in the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its participation in the war or to 
which its nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled; or 
which, under the treaty of Versailles, have been stipulated for its or 
their benefit; or to which it is entitled as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers; or to which it is entitled by virtue of an 
act or acts of Congress; or etherwise. 

Sec. 3. That the state of war declared to exist between the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the United States 
of America by the joint resolution of Congress approved December 7, 
1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its 
nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or 
advantages, together with the right to enforce the same, to which it 
or they have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 3, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or 
which were acquired by or are in the possession of the United States 
of America by reason of its participation in the war or to whieh its 
nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under 
the treaty of Saint Germain-en-Laye or the treaty of Trianon. have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is entitled as 
one of the principal allied and associated powers; or to which it is 
entitled by virtue of any act or acts of Congress; or otherwise. 
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Mr. PORTER. Myr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is frequently asserted that by officially deelaring the. state. of 
War at an end we are abandoning the Allies and our associates 
in the late war. This is a gross misstatement of fact. All the 
nations that signed the treaty of Versailles did so, with full 
knowledge that it was net effective, so far as the United States 
was concerned, until ratified by the Senate; yet notwithstanding 
this knowledge, unmindful of their rescue by this country from 
defeat and possible vassalage, and with a total disregard for 
our rights in case the United States Senate failed to. ratify the 
treaty, they made the following a part of the treaty: 

A first procés verba) of the deposit of ratification will be drawn u 
as soon as the treaty has been ratified by Germany, on the one hand, 
and by three of the principal allied and associated powers, on the other 
hand. From the date of this procés verbal the treaty will come into 
force between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. * * * 

Under this provision any three of the principal allied and 
associated powers could make a separate peace with Germany 
and leave all the other nations in a state of war. They availed 
themselves of this privilege. The German National Assembly 
ratified the treaty on July 10, 1919; Great Britain on July 31, 
1919 ;-Italy on October 7, 1919; the Republic of France on Octo- 
ber 13, 1919; the Empire of Japan on October 27, 1919; and the 
procés verbal-was promulgated on the 10th of December, 1919. 
On that date all matters in dispute between Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan were adjusted and settled 
and a state of peace created among themselves, while the United 
States, not having ratified the treaty, was allowed to shift for 
itself. The abandonment, if any, has been of the United States, 
us we are still at war, while the Allies have been enjoying the 
advantages of peace since December 10, 1919. If we had made 
treaties of peace with the Central Powers before the Allies and 
our associates did, there would be justification of the charge 
that we had abandoned them, but the undisputed fact is that we 
are the only nation which engaged in the World War that has not 
made peace. When the procés verbal was inserted in the treaty 
it had but one object, and that was to enable the Allies to make 
a separate peace with the Central Powers, regardless of the 
action of the United States, and we have had an undoubted 
right since the promulgation of the procés verbal on the 10th of 
December, 1919, to make a treaty of peace with our late ene- 
mies; but in this, so far, we have been unsuccessful en account 
of the persistent efforts of the Allies and others to force our 
Republic into the discredited League of Nations. Assuming that 
Germany should refuse to concede our extremely modest de- 
mands, we could not eall upon. the Allies to help us to enforce 
them, as they are at peace with that country, and we would be 
left to act alene. Fortunately, we are such a great Nation 
that this situation will not arise; but what would be our condi- 
tien if we were one of the weaker powers? The Allies deliber- 
ately made an agreement under the terms of which they entered 
into a separate peace, which took effect on December 10, 1919, 
and, I repeat, that if there has been any abandonment, it has 
been of the United States by the Allies. It may not be out of 
place to call attention to the fact that when the peace resolu- 
tion reached the House the Allies had invaded Germany for the 
enforcement of the adjustment of the reparations, and action 
was postponed until Germany had conceded the demands of the 
Allies and had shown her good faith by payment of the earnest 
money in the form of the first installment of the indemnity. 
We have given the Allies the traditional American “ square 
deal” and now intend to put our own house in order. The 
partisan assertion that we are abandoning our companions in 
arms in the late war should here end forever. 

The Senate resolution repeals the declaration of a state of 
war, and the debate does not disclose a satisfactory reason. why 
such action was taken. When Congress met on the eventful 6th 
of April, 1917, it had before it evidence of the sinking of the 
Lusitania and, other vessels, resulting in the murder of hundreds 
of American. citizens. Some of these crimes were condoned 
under the express. promise of Germany that such wanton acts 
should net oecur again, Later she repudiated this solemn 
agreement and insolently proclaimed that she intended to renew 
her ruthless and barbareus submarine warfare, thus proving 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment was making war upon. the people of the United States. 
Congress had no alternative except toe. declare a state of war, 
which Germany had thrust upon us, and to authorize the Presi- 
dent to marshal all the resources of the Nation te bring the con- 
flict to a suceessful termination. The “ finding of fact” that a 
state of war existed is now a matter of history. It is an eter- 
nal record of fact beyond the pewer of Congress to repeal, mod- 
ify, or limit. The resolution has been executed and its repeal 
would be as ineffectual and futile as a repeal of the. appropria- 
tion for the building ef the Panama Canal or the Capitel of the 
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Republic. There is no precedent in the history of the Republic 
for such action; in fact, I doubt if there is a precedent in world 
history where a victorious, nation repealed a declaration of war 
or a declaration of a state of war. The power to repeal is only, 
exercised as to laws that have a continuing application. It is 
never used where a law has been executed. Again, the inquiry 
arises in the mind as to the legal force and effect of repealing 
the foundation on which all the war legislation. rests. How far 
would it affect rights which have vested by virtue of such legis- 
lation? What effect would it have upon the right of the Govern- 
ment to prosecute the people charged with desertion and other 
offenses against the Gevernment? We are without precedent to 
guide us and it would be a rash mind, indeed, that would attempt 
to foresee its results. Moreover, a repeal of the declaration of 
a state of war would raise an inference that we had disavowed 
our justification for entering the war, and the annulment of it 
might be construed as a mild apology for our participation 
therein. We should do nothing that would cast even a scintilla 
of doubt on the righteousness and justice of our cause. 

The President in his message on April 12, 1921, said: 

To establish a state of technical peace without further delay I should 
approve a declaratory resolution of Congress to that effect with the 
qualifications essential to protect all our rights. * * * Sucha 
resolution should undertake to do no more than thus declare the state 
of peace which all America craves. 

Obviously, the President did not desire a repeal of the dec- 
laration of the state of war, as he expressly limits it to.a declara- 
tion of a state of peace. Perhaps he felt, as many of us do, 
that this solemn action of the American Congress should. remain 
on the records of the Republic forever to record the outraged 
conscience of the American people at the wanton acts of the 
Imperial German Government. Further, the Senate resolution 
fixes many terms and conditions of the treaty to be made with 
our late enemies, thereby unmistakably invading the Execu- 
tive’s prerogative which vests him with the exclusive initiative 
in the making of treaties, “the President originating and the 
Senate having a negative” (Jefferson’s discussion of treaties 
under the Constitution). The Senator from Idaho, Mr. 
Boran, offers an explanation for these extraordinary provi- 
sions by stating that they are only suggestions by the Senate 
of the terms of the treaty and which the President is free to 
ignore. We should scrupulously avoid any encroachment upon 
the prerogatives of the President and exact from him like re- 
spect for those of Congress, and thus perpetuate the fundamen- 
tal principles upon which our Government is founded. 

In these circumstances your committee concluded that it was 
under an imperative duty to submit a substitute for the Senate 
resolution, and such a substitute is now before you. It declares 
‘the state of technical peace”’ and “ undertakes to do no more.” 
Section 2 reserves all the rights of the United States by reasen 
of our participation in the war, and embodies, in the words of 
the President, “the qualifications essential to protect all our 
rights.” It does not in the slightest degree infringe upon the 
treaty-making powers of the President. It is simply a finding 
of fact that a state of peace exists, and carefully preserves for 
future adjustment all the rights o* the United States, Their 
status is the same after its passage as before, and the President 
is as free and unhampered in the making of a treaty as if the 
resolution had never been passed. The resolution reported by 
your committee and which was passed by the House in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress did not repeal the state of war. Like the 
pending one, it only declared the war at an end. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield for a question. ° 

Mr. FLOOD. I have not said that the resolution as reported 
by the gentleman’s committee and first voted on in the House 
contained a repeal of the war resolution. What I say is that 
the gentleman and most of the Republicans in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress voted twice for that repeal, which he now so de- 
nounces; once when the resolution came back from the Senate 
after the Knox resolution had been substituted for his resolu- 
tion, and again when the attempt was made to pass the Knox 
resolution over the President’s veto. 

Mr. PORTER, That is not correct. In, the closing days of 
the second session of the Sixty-sixth Congress a substitute was 
passed by the Senate containing a repeal of the declaration of a 
state of war, and this was vetoed by President Wilson. 

The Constitution vests the war pewers in Congress in the 
following language: 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water; to raise and support armies; 
to. provide and maintain a navy ; to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forees; to provide for calling forth the 
militia to exeeute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 


re invasions; to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
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service of the United States * * *; to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and ail other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 


The President has no war powers. It is true that he is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, but as such he only 
carries out the mandate of Congress for the prosecution of the 
war. Mr. Justice Tawney, in the case of Fleming against Page 
(50 U. S. Repts., p. 615) states the proposition very clearly. He 
says: 


His duty and his power are purely military, As Commander in Chief 
he is authorized to direct the movements of the naval and military 
force placed by law at his command and employ them in the manner he 
may deem most effectual to harass and conquer and subdue the 
enemy. 

Congress can at any time end war by refusing to appropriate 
money with which to continue it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. PORTER. I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PORTER. Ali the authorities on international law agree 
that there are three ways of terminating war between belliger- 
ent States, which are as follows: 


War may be terminated in three different ways: Belligerents may (1) 
abstain from further acts of war and glide into peaceful relations 
without expressly making peace through a special treaty, or (2) bel- 
ligerents may formally establish the condition of peace through a special 
treaty of peace, or (3) a belligerent may end the war through sub- 
jogation of his adversary. (Oppenheim, International Law, vol. 2, p. 

There are three ways of terminating hostilities between belligerent 
States, namely, (1) by a mere cessation of hostilities of both sides 
without any definite understanding supervening; (2) by the conquest 
and subjugation of one of the contending parties by the other, so that 
the former is reduced to impotence and submission; (3) by a mutual 
arrangement embodied in a treaty of peace, whether the honors of war 
be equal or unequal, 

Under the first mode the relationships between the parties remain in 
a condition of uncertainty, and owing to the numerous difficulties in- 
volved, combatant States have very seldom resorted to this method of 
withdrawing from the war without arriving at some definite and intel- 
ao decision. (Phillipson, p. 3, Termination of War and Treaties of 

eace.) 

It is certain that a condition of war can be raised without an au- 
thoritative declaration of war, and, on the other hand, a situation of 
peace may be restored by the long suspension of hostilities without a 
treaty of peace being made. History is full of such occurrences. What 
period of suspension of war is necessary to justify the presumption of 
the restoration of peace has never yet been settled, and must in every 
case be determined with reference to collateral facts and circumstances. 
(Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, July 22, 1868, Dip. Cor.. 1868, vol. 2, 
pp. 32-34, cited Meore’s International Law, vol. 7, p. 336.) 


These authorities do not leave it open to argument that Con- 





gress, which has the power to declare war or a state of war, 


to raise and support the armies, to provide and maintain a 
Navy, to provide for calling forth the militia, and so forth, is 
net vested with the power to declare its duties performed and 
a state of peace to exist. What are the facts? The armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918. Neither of the belligerents 
has committed a hostile act since that date; on the contrary, 
the armies have all been demobilized, and all the nations asso- 
ciated with us in the war have formally ended it by treaty. 
The Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, as such, have ceased to exist. 
Nowhere in the world is the hand of a German or an Austro- 
Hungarian raised against a citizen of the United States, nor 
the hand of a citizen of the United States against a German 
or an Austro-Hungarian. No reasonable mind can escape the 
obvious conclusion that the war is long since terminated; 
therefore it is the right and duty of Congress to declare, as the 
pending resolution does, that the war is ended. The Con- 
stitution does not withhold from Congress the power to declare 
war at an end, as Congress has the power to repeal or amend 
any of its legislative acts. Neither does the Constitution require 
that war declared by Congress must be ended by a treaty nego- 
tiated by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, nor does the Constitution provide that a state of 
peace can not exist except by treaty. 

A state of peace is vastly different from a treaty, as peace 
does not always rest upon the exchange of treaties. The United 
States is at peace with nations with which it has no treaties, 
a notable instance of this being Russia, with which we have been 
at peace throughout our national existence, but with which we 
have not had a treaty since 1911. 

Let us assume that the opponents of this resolution are cor- 
rect in their contention that there is only one way to make 
peace, and that is by treaty dnu:y ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senate, and that through some great misfortune our Republi¢ 
was in the possession of an invader that was burning our cities 
and slaughtering our people, and every man, woman, and 
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child was in favor of making peace with the invader. If we 
can make peace only by treaty, ratified as described, an obdurate 
and war-mad President could prolong the conflict until legions 
of our people were destroyed and the country totally devastated, 
The Constitution did not intend to place any such power in 
the hands of the President. That foundation of human liberty 
is entitled to a more reaSouvable construction. On the contrary, 
it places upon Congress the duty to preserye the Nation’s exist- 
ence, and the power to make war is one of the ways provided for 
so doing. Successful warfare makes peace, 

During the debate on the peace resolution passed in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress and which was vetoed by President Wil- 
son it was persistently argued by the opponents of the resolu- 
tion that it was unconstitutional, and yet, notwithstanding .the 
fact that Mr. Wilson had the benefit of these exhaustive and 
erudite arguments and the advice of the best legal talent in 
the country, he carefully avoided in his veto message the un- 
tenable position that war can only be ended by a treaty of 
peace. He did not even mention the word “ Constitution.’ 
The construction of the Constitution by Congress or by the 
Executive, while not conclusive, has material weight, and his 
failure to support the contention of his party followers that the 
resolution was unconstitutional leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that he discarded their contentions as unsound and 
unsustainable. The President did not believe that the resolu- 
tion was unconstitutional, otherwise he would have so declared. 

In conclusion, the Constitution vests in Congress all the war 
powers, among which is the power to declare war and by neces- 
sary implication the power to declare a state of peace. <A declara- 
tion of a state of war and a declaration of a state of peace are 
“findings of fact.” The declaration of a state of war has been 
executed by bringing the conflict to a successful termination; 
it therefore becomes the duty of Congress to find this fact offi- 
cially by declaring a state of peace. 

We have demobilized our armies and all other instruments 
of war; we should now eradicate hate, commercial greed, re- 
ligious intolerance, and race prejudice, which are the real 
“four horsemen of the Apocalypse,” and thereby perpetuate our 
race. Let us do our whole duty in binding up the wounds of a 
war-torn world and dedicate ourselves to the fulfillment of the 
inspiring utterance of our great President, “It must not be 
again; it must not be again.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania yield for a question before he yields the 
floor? : 

Mr. PORTER. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I saw it stated in the public 
press that the Alien Property Custodian had pointed out certain 
objections to the Senate provision, saying that as written in that 
resolution the rights of the United States were, to say the least 
of it, very doubtful. I think that was the report of it that I 
saw in the press. I never did see any statement from that 
official as to why that was, and I am wondering if the commit- 
tee of the House has attempted to meet those suggestions. 

Mr. PORTER. The Alien Property Custodian is entirely 
satisfied with this resolution. His objections were to the Sen- 
ate resolution and not to the House resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
ask him-—— 

Mr. PORTER. 
nessee. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I should like to ask if the amendment pro- 
posed to this resolution by the Alien Property Custodian was 
adopted by the majority of the members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee? 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman is misinformed. It was 
merely informally discussed, and we persuaded him that he 
did not need the amendment and it was not offered. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then the amendment that the gentleman sug- 
gested was not incorporated in the resolution? 

Mr. PORTER. He suggested a very minor amendment, but 
after discussing it with him I persuaded him that he did not 
need it and he withdrew it. 

Mr. FLOOD. -It was an amendment involving $100,000,000 
worth of German property. 

Mr. PORTER. Oh, no, indeed; it did not. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is what he thought. 

Mr. PORTER. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania reserves the remainder of his time. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LintHicuM]. 


I have yielded to the gentleman from Ten- 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of regret 
that politics should have entered into the consideration of this 
resolution. When I became a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 10 years ago politics were unknown in that 
committee. The majority party, then the Democratic Party, 
believed that in international matters certainly no political 
questions ought to arise, and during the whole time that the 
Democrats were in the majority that committee always con- 
sulted with every member who desired to take part in the dis- 
cussion or consideration of measures before it. I remember very 
distinctly when the resolution came before that committee in 
which the arming of merchant vessels was taken up, and the 
committee considered the matter, the gentleman who is now 
chairman of this committee [Mr. Porter] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] and all the members desir- 
ing to take any part were called in and consulted upon that 
resolution and the framing of it. In fact, during the whole 
period of the time when the Democrats were in the majority 
and throughout the war no politics entered into the delibera- 
tions of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

I deplore the fact that since our Republican friends have 
taken possession every matter that comes up seems to drift into 
a political question, including this great peace resolution, which 
should certainly not have any politics contaminating it. 

Why, gentlemen, when we were called together to consider 
this resolution the question was asked by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froop] and of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CocKRANn] whether or not the majority party had considered 
this matter in their conference and had decided that no changes 
would be accepted and no amendments considered. The reply 
was that they had considered it, but they proposed to vote for 
the resolution and adopt it as it stood, without any amendment, 
no matter who might offer them. That was the consideration 
accorded this resolution in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Now we come to the House, and what do you find here in this 
forum of the people? Here is a peace resolution favorably 
reported in which the Knox or Senate resolution is absolutely 
stricken out and the Porter resolution is adopted in toto by 
the committee as an amendment and brought into the House, 
and then a rule is reported from the Rules Committee provid- 
ing no amendment or change whatever can be made by any 
Member of the House, Democrat or Republican, to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Would the gentleman prefer the Knox reso- 
lution? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman does not prefer nor favor 
either resolution, neither the Porter resolution nor the Knox 
resolution. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I can not yield further. I will say that 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], chair- 
man of the committee, says that he did not vote for the Knox 
resolution or the terms of that resolution he is absolutely in 
error. The gentleman from Pennsylvania would not yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] on this subject. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania made no 
such statement. He said that the Knox resolution had been 
voted on twice in the House—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman said he did not vote for 
the repeal of the declaration of war as prescribed in the Knox 
resolution. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman misunderstood my reply. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Maryland does not 
usually misunderstand things. On May 21 the substance of 
the Knox resolution was offered as an amendment, in which it 
was said that “the joint resolution of Congress passed April 
6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the Imperial 
German Government and the Government of the United States, 
making provision to prosecute the war, is hereby repealed.” 
And on page 4729 the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter] is recorded as having voted for it. On May 28 the 
gentleman is again reported as having voted for it over the 
President’s veto. So much for that. 

Now, the gentleman says that he is not in favor of the reso- 
lution known as the Knox resolution, that never in the 
history of this country, or any country, has a declaration of 
war been repealed. What are the people saying? Here is 
a resolution drawn by the gentleman who was Secretary of 
State [Mr. Knox], who stood high throughout the whole coun- 
try, and still stands high as a Senator, a Senator of the United 
States from Pennsylvania—his resolution is passed by the Sen- 
ate, comes to the House, and is absolutely, stricken out in the 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of this committee, and his friends. And then 
a new resolution is brought in. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The geutleman states that the Knox resolution 
was drawn by Senator KNox; who drew the substitute for the 
Knox resolution? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, with all due courtesy to the Senate 
and the House, I presume that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Porter] drew the resolution. I take it that when a 
resolution or a bill is introduced in the House or the Senate it 
is to be presumed that the gentleman who introduces it drew it 
himself. As I was about to say, when this resolution was 
passed by the ‘Senate it came-over here, was absolutely. 
stricken out and a new resolution substituted in its place. Now, 
we have an entirely new resolution. I say that if the Republi- 
cans of the Senate and the Republicans of the House can not 
agree on a resolution and have any. confidence in it, how can you 
expect the people of this country to believe in the resolution? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] He says that it was 
obvious that the Constitution intended that Congress should 
have the right to declare peace because otherwise the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy might devas- 
tate the whole country. I say to the gentleman, the Constitution 
gives Congress the power to appropriate money to carry on the 
war, and every man knows that Congress controls the purse 
strings and therefore through that controls all other matters. 

In considering this joint resolution by which it is proposed to 
declare the war between the Imperial German Government and 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government at an 
end, I can not but be reminded of a cartoon I saw not long ago 
in one of the papers in which a woman of middle age of goodly 
proportions and motherly looks was seated in the little home, 
sewing or knitting. She was marked “Peace.” The doorway 
entering the home, as I remember the cartoon, was marked 
“Treaty.” Emerging from the chimney flue and in the fire- 
place was a picture of Uncle Sam in a very much dilapidated 
state. His beard was turned toward his nose, caused by coming 
down the flue; he was covered with soot and dirt, and as he 
landed in the fireplace his wife, “ Peace,’ said to him, “ Samuel, 
why did not you come in at the front door?” 

TI can not but ask the party now in power, having full control 
of the Senate and House by a large majority, and the Executive, 
a member of that party, why this great Government of ours 
should not enter into peaceful relations with the Central Powers 
of Europe through the front door by a treaty setting forth the 
respective rights and obligations of each party as was intended 
by the Fathers and prescribed by the Constitution? If we are 
to have peace let us have it as befits great nations and belittles 
none. The United States has never assumed the rdéle of dicta- 
tor, but has rather tempered justice with mercy. Certainly in 
the hour of her great strength when there is none to challenge 
her prowess, she should, while attempting to reserve all the 
rights and privileges accorded her under the Versailles treaty, 
be willing to enter into a peace treaty, thus avoiding future con- 
troversies between the Governments and their nationals, estab- 
lishing a lasting peace and inviting and encouraging those 
friendly relations which existed for so many years. 

It was never contemplated that Congress should declare 
peace; in fact, when it was proposed in the constitutional con- 
vention as an amendment’ to follow “declare war,” it was de- 
feated. The Constitution specifically provides that the treaty- 
making power shall be vested in the executive branch of the 
Government. This method, by resolution of Congress, is so un- 
known, unusual, and unprecedented that the Republican Senate 
and House can not even agree among themselves as to the 
proper language in which to couch the resolution. 

We attempt to declare the war at an end. The Senate of the 
United States has rejected and, to all intents and purposes, 
firmly repudiated the treaty of Versailles. It was framed by 
the mighty men of many nations; the brains of the world were 
concentrated upon this great document which the framers be- 
lieved would prove one of the greatest instruments, not alone 
for the settlement of all differences at present, but differences 
which might arise between nations in the years to come; that 
it would not alone bring peace to the world but that business 
and intercourse between nations would again be established 
upon a sound and substantial basis. 

The treaty was rejected, repudiated, and yet by the second 
section of this resolution Congress attempts to retain all the 
rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages to 
which the United States was entitled under that treaty. I have 
always thought that a treaty was a contract, and that a con- 
tract required the meeting of minds upon the subject matter, 
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Without the ratification of the contract or treaty I can see no 
rights which the United States can have or reserve thereunder. 
The rights under a treaty are those things specified which 


inure to the parties after the treaty has been ratified, and cer- | 


tainly no rights can exist either in a contract or treaty, which 
is but a contract, unless there has been acceptance by both sides. 

It appears to me, and I believe to the casual observer, that 
the passage of this resolution will accomplish no good but will 
make confusion worse confounded. Our nationals are entitled 
to certain rights against Germany which I believe will be re- 
linquished or endangered by the declaration of peace by Con- 
gress. The very ships which we seized, valued at more than 
$25,000,000, are held by virtue of the war. If we declare peace 
without a treaty how can we establish ownership in foreign 
ports if they are libeled by unfriendly interests? 

While it is true we are in a technical state of war with the 
Central Powers, it is also true that we are actually at peace 
with them. Wars are not always ended by official declarations ; 
they often end by lapse of time and lack of action. We have 
actually beén at peace with Germany since the signing of the 
armistice on the 11th day of November, 1918. We believed this 
to such an extent that the two millions of soldiers which we had 
in Europe were brought home and mustered out of service. We 
have reduced our Army to a peace basis, and there is strong 
agitation on the part of the people and of Congress that it shall 
be made as small! as internal safety will permit. We have re- 
sumed almost without exception peace-time legislation; not 
alone that, but when President Wilson addressed Congress just 
after the armistice had been signed, he said, “Thus the war 
comes to an end.” Our business relations with Germany have 
proceeded at a rapid pace. In 1913 our exports to Germany 
were $351,930,541; in 1914 they were $158,294,986, a consider- 
able drop owing to the war; in 1920 they had increased to 
$311,437,377, and for the fiscal year of 1921 they will reach 
$360,000,000, being greater than the high-water mark of 1913. 
Germany is buying from the United States as rapidly as her 
financial condition and resources will permit, and business is 
flowing between the countries without hindrance or delay. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This is a very important matter and I 
understand these figures will be disputed as to their accuracy, 
and I will ask the gentleman from what source he got his figures. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I got them direct from the Department 
of Commerce yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much of the export business was for 
the purpose of feeding the Americans in Germany? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That was not considered at all in this 
estimate, that does not go into Germany proper, but into the 
territory occupied by the American troops. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much of the exports were for the starv- 
ing people of Austria and Germany? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know whether any part went for 
that purpose, but I hope a substantial amount did go to relieve 
the starving people, but it was not considered in this estimate. 
The fact is Germany is buying to the extent of its ability at 
the present time, and no matter how many peace resolutions 
you pass, they can buy no more than they are financially able, 
and they are doing that now. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Section of the peace resolution pro- 
vides that there are expressly reserved to the United States 
and its nationals any and all rights, liberties, and so forth, 
together with the ri it to enforce the same to which they be- 
came entitled under the terms of the armistice signed Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. What rights have we under the armistice when 
we did not ratify it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We did sign the armistice, but it was 
supposed to be followed up by a treaty and was so followed 
by a treaty which was not ratified. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what I am talking about. Have 
we any rights under that which we could enforce, when we have 
repudiated that treaty? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What rights and in what way can we 
enforce without placing an army in Hurope? Certainly we can 
not do so by declaring it in a resolution. We have withdrawn 
troops from Europe and we have no power to enforce our rights 
except perhaps by not recognizing Germany. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course the armistice was agreed to. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 
Mr. KINCHELOB. And on that there was an attempted 


treaty of peace which we did not ratify. In view of the fact 
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of our absolutely repudiating that, what rights have we in 
Europe that we can enforce except by sending an army over 
there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. My argument is that we have not any 
rights whatever under the contract or under a treaty which we 
did not ratify. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. It is clearly in evidence and is a fact that the 
United States obtained some rights against the German Gov- 
ernment after we entered into the war. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That we obtained some rights? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. We should not yield those rights foolishly or 
throw them away, but we should protect them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is my argument, that we have cer- 
tain rights as a victor. 

Mr. RAKER. This resolution does not abandon those rights 
that we might have against the German Government. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We do not by this abandon any rights, 
but my contention is this, that when you declare peace with a 
country you have no further rights against it as a victor. 

Mr. RAKER. We, in fact, are at peace with Germany. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We are. 

Mr. RAKER. If by legislation we determine it as a fact 
and say by this resolution or any resolution in fact that we are 
at peace, does that change our legal status in respect to rights 
existing before we passed the resolution? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think it does. 

Mr. RAKER. In just what way? 
explain? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. How ean we exercise our 
victor rights over Germany after we have declared peace? We 
have at the present time the rights as.a victor in a great war 
and under the armistice, but if we declare peace then we are 
at peace with Germany and she is no longer our enemy. 

Mr. RAKER. I know, but this is what I want to get at—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I will answer the gentleman if he 
will get me more time: 

Mr. RAKER. My idea is to get some information about this 


Would the gentleman 


resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then I suggest that the gentleman should 
apply to the people on the other side. We did not write this 
resolution. 


Mr. RAKHR,. But only a few of us get a chance to be heard, 
and if the rest of us ask a question for information then we 
are cut off. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ther? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I donot. Why, then, this abnormal decla- 
ration of peace when peace to all intents and purposes already 
exists? Why shall. we ignore the direct stipulation of the 
Constitution, which we have adhered to for nearly a century 
and a half, and assume the power which the Executive has 
exercised since the Government was founded? Why should we 
fall over ourselves as it were in “ declaring the war at an end”? 
What benefits will be derive:. from such action? Germany has 
not even asked us to do so. She has certainly not stipulated 
any terms upon which she would accept such action, nor that 
she will regard it or be bound by it. Why should the matter 
not be approached in the manner prescribed by the Constitution 
by a treaty between our Government and the Governments of 
Germany and Austria? Certainly this proposed mode of pro- 
cedure will get us nowhere. We have reserved rights which 
the other country has not conceded except in an instrument 
which we have rejected. Shall we declare the war at an end, 
and then seek from Germany rights which we acquired by 
virtue of the war? What right have we to maintain soldiers 
upon German soil when we are at peace with her, or collect 
the $250,000,000 due us for their maintenance except by treaty 
agreement? J 

There are rights which we have and which we have re- 
served by virtue of our participation in the World War. We 
did not fight the war alone but with certain allies, and it is 
eertainly our duty to stand hitched until the troubles which 
confront them have been adjusted. It is true that Germany 
has agreed to the reparations demanded by the Allies, and has 
partly performed her part of the contract, but it is likewise 
true that it was largely through our governmental influence 
that a final understanding was reached. We have sacrificed 
100,000 men in battle. We have maimed and destroyed the 
health of thousands more. Certain rights have been acquired 


I hope this will not be taken out of my 


Does the gentleman yield fur- 
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by virtue of the war. Shall we retire from the battle field 
without a definite and binding adjustment of all these rights 
and benefits? I had hoped, and I yet believe, that certain 
agreements will be made under proper treaty by which we 
will carry out the slogan we so earnestly protested that “ this 
war would be a war to end wars”; that the sacrifices which 
our people were making were not made in vain; that the boys 
who sacrificed their lives and the thousands who sacrificed 
their health and vigor would be given the credit of having 
brought peace to the world, not alone for the enjoyment of 
the present generation but for generations yet unborn. 

We talk disarmament, and certainly if the burden of taxa- 
tion is to be lifted from the shoulders of the people, disarma- 
ment must come, but was it not provided for in the treaty, 
and could it not be done better in that manner than in any 
other? The rights and benefits, the pleasures and happiness 
which would have come to millions of people by the ratifica- 
tion of the Versailles treaty will be lost to us and to the 
world by the method proposed, and we will have drifted back 
to the old order of things. It has been well said, ‘The great 
World War will have been fought in vain if the result of it is 
not the ultimate peace of the world—the maintenance of the 
world’s peace for all the future.” Shall we abandon the fight 
and withdraw from the field? 

America entered the war upon high ideals, not for the 
sordid reason attributed to her by Col. Harvey, our ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, when he said it was because 
she was afraid not to fight, nor to save her skin or for the sole 
interest of America, but because our rights as a Nation were 
being ignored, international law disregarded and trampled 
upon, and because of our very high regard for the French 
nation, whose domains were being devastated by the ruthless 
hand of the enemy and her people deprived of their homes 
and lands; because of the feeling of America for Belgium and 
her people, whose neutrality had been violated and her cities 
laid waste; because America felt that the Allies stood for 
civilization, right, and justice against conquest, devastation, 
and overlordship. [Applause.] 

America believed and still believes that victory for the 
Allies was victory for democracy and the rule of the people. 
Her ideals were high, the victory of her armies was hailed 
with great applause, and America became the proud leader of 
the nations of the world. 

Shall we dash those ideals to the earth, those glories to the 
winds by the passage of this resolution declaring peace by 
such an unusual method, or shall we emerge by treaty and 
maintain the proud position we now hold, as has been our 
custom at the close of all wars in the past? 

At that momentous moment when the President looked 
down those long aisles of caskets at Hoboken, each one covered 
by an American flag, our beloved Stars and Stripes, and each 
containing the remains of an American boy who died for his 
country, he said, with tears streaming down his cheeks, “ It 
must not be again.” What is Congress doing to prevent it hap- 
pening? What is the President advocating to be done during 
his incumbency of three months? 

The country awaits an answer; the world awaits his leader- 
ship. Shall we drift on to another cataclysm? I pray not; but 
things do not right themselves; they must be righted. 

Let us not turn our backs upon our past history and precedents. 
Let us go about this in the time-honored and constitutional 
manner. Let the President either send to the Senate the treaty 
of Versailles and ratify it with such stipulations, conditions, or 
reservations as deemed proper, or else enter into negotiations 
with Germany and Austria and arrive at a definite understand- 
ing embraced in a treaty and ratify same. 
know our rights and obligations, as will the other contracting 
parties, thus establishing peace, progress, and happiness for all. 
[Applause. | 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
for a question now? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
now actually at peace. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. But technically at war. I ask the gentle- 
man if, in his opinion, the enactment of this joint resolution 
will not make us technically at peace as well as actually at 
peace? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the enactment of this resolution 
declaring peace will have just about as much effect as the 
passing of a resolution declaring prosperity in this country. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Then, after the enactment of this resolu- 
tion, does the gentleman think we will be technically at war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I could not say that, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


Yes, 
The gentleman has stated that we are 


Then we shall | 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. Would we be technically at war or at 
peace after the enactment of this resolution? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We are now technically at war, but 
actually at peace. I believe if we pass this resolution we may 
be technically at peace, if the resolution is constitutional, which 
I deny. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Then is the gentleman against that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman asks the question, I 
am opposed to the passage by Congress of a resolution declaring 
peace and taking from the President the time-honored practice 
of the President dealing with our international affairs. I am 
opposed to anything which will take from the Executive the 
power of dealing with the nations of the world as prescribed by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Maryland yield for one suggestion in line with that 
question? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Section 2 of the resolution 
provides that there are expressly reserved to the United States 
the rights of the United States, together with the right to enforce 
the same. I take it that means to enforce by arms. That is 
the only way those rights can be enforced, and if that be so, then 
are we really in a technical state of peace, having reserved the 
right to enforce our rights with arms? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. IY the gentleman from Tennessee will read 
that resolution with his usual observation and astuteness he will 
realize that the resolution embraces not only our relations with 
Germany but also our domestic relations, and that the language 
which he has just quoted necessarily applies only to our domes- 
tic relations. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HuppLestTon]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, with the details of this 
measure there is room for quarrel. 'The Republican majority is 
responsible for those details, but each Member of the House is 
responsible for his vote upon the principle involved. 

The instant need of the United States is for European trade. 
Agriculture is in a state of depression almost unprecedented. 
There are over four millions of unemployed industrial workers 
in the United States. If the statesmanship of America be not 
absolutely bankrupt and prostrate, it will do something toward 
relieving those conditions. We need European trade. We need 
a market in Europe for our surplus. Europe needs the sur- 
plus. The starving millions of central Europe reach out their 
hands for our grain.and meat products. The naked millions 
of central Europe are crying for our cotton and wool. They 
want our products. We want to sell to them. It is time that 
we take some steps to bring those who want to consume and 
those who want to sell together. [Applause.] 

Germany has been buying in the United States all that she 
could find money or credit to buy. Austria and Hungary have 
had neither the money nor credit with which to buy. Germany 
has now exhausted her means, and our exports to Germany are 
rapidly dwindling toward the vanishing point. Last year we 
sold her something over $300,000,000, and it brought prosperity 
to this country. But even that large trade included very little 
of our great staple, cotton, and now no cotton at all is being 
sold to central Europe. That is why the price for cotton has 
gone so low. In January of this year our German exports 
dropped to $48,000,000, in February to $38,000,000, in March to 
$30,000,000, in April to $19,000,000. What will it be in June? 
Germany has exhausted her ready cash as well as her credit. 
Austria and Hungary are exporting nothing and buying nothing. 

What are we going to do about this situation? I will tell 
you what we ought to do. Credit must be extended to central 
Europe to buy what America wants to sell. Credit will be 
provided unless the statesmanship of this country has gone 
bankrupt. And how are we going to provide the means whereby 
central Europe can buy? They can not buy by money ex- 
change, for, of course, they have exhausted their gold. Their 
present ability to produce is not anything life sufficient to meet 
the situation. Credits must be extended to the peoples of cen- 
tral Europe—credits by American financiers and credits by our 
Government to the Governments of central Europe. Arrange- 
ments must be made whereby the people of central Europe will 
be enabled to buy our surplus and we in turn secured in the 
payment of the money. It is not money that America needs, 
What we need is markets for our surplus, work for our idle 
hands. 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 


PEACE NECESSARY FOR COMMERCE, 


You can not have an extension of governmental or private 
credits under existing war conditions. American financjers can 








not afford to enter into any large plans of financing Europe so 
long as we are in a state of war. It would be foolish upon 
their part. Our Government can do nothing to facilitate trade 
with central Europe or to extend any sort of governmental 
credit unless we are in a state of peace. Then let us have 
peace, and let us have done with these quibbles and legalistic 
arguments over technical points of constitutional law and one 
piffie and another. [Applause.] 
NO EUROPEAN ENTANGLEMENTS., 


If I understand anything of the present sentiments of the 
American people it is that they do not want to enter into any 
political alliances with European nations. They do not want to 
become further entangled with the political problems of Europe. 
They recognize to-day better than ever before the unfitness of 
the ruling classes of Europe for partnership with American 
democracy. They recognize that European ideals are not the 
ideals of America. Our people are unwilling to join with them 
in hard and fast partnerships. More than ever before do we 
appreciate Washington’s farewell advice against European en- 
tanglements. 

The world is in ferment—its imperative demand is for peace. 
The nations have reeled from the madness of war into a state 
which is neither peace nor war. Out of the welter of blood the 
world turns to narrow chauvinism and to race antagonism and 
class hostility. Political revolution, social disorder, and eco- 
nomic stresses threaten the foundations of society. Conditions 
in certain parts of Europe are unspeakably bad. In the de- 
lirium of the world’s fever the ground shakes under our feet. 
Ancient institutions crumble and men no longer lean upon the 
faiths and ideals which our civilization has cherished. The 
world is in disorder; any man who does not endeavor to restore 
peace, confidence, and good will fails in his duty to his country 
and to mankind. : 

Now, for the second time, does the House of Representatives 
come to consider a resolution restoring a state of peace with 
Germany. Over a year ago a similar resolution was considered 
and passed by a decisive majority. Nothing has occurred in 
the meantime which would cause any Member who.voted for 
the resolution then to vote against it now. On the other hand, 
much has occurred which might change the attitude of those 
who opposed the resolution then. 

PEACE MADE FOOTBALL OF PARTY POLITICS. 


Those who supported the peace resolution a year ago have 
seen their expectations largely realized. Their predictions have 
been verified. Their fears have been borne out by events. The 
world cries out for peace, yet America is no nearer to peace to- 
day than then. We have been adrift and our disturbed con- 
ditions are little nearer settled than a year ago. We have 
seen peace made the football of party politics. A presidential 
campaign has been conducted largely upon that issue. We 
have seen public attention diverted from domestic questions 
of the most vital moment. A great political campaign was car- 
ried on. A party has come into power upon an unprecedented 
majority, has come into power virtually without a program. all 
because attention was centered upon a false issue. We now 
witness an administration buttressed by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in both branches of Congress, confronted by domestic 
and foreign questions of overwhelming gravity, pursuing a 
policy of pure opportunism, drifting here and there with every 
current of public opinion. All our fears are being verified. 

The arguments used in opposing the peace resolution a year 
ago have spent their force. Not one of them remains of weight 
and validity. Technical doubts of constitutionality have been 
resolved. Arguments of party loyalty have lost their weight. 
The American people have spoken upon the issue in so far as 
it is possible for them ever to speak upon a single issue. The 
answer is in behalf of those who advocated the peace resolu- 
tion. So far as public opinion can be tested it has responded 
overwhelmingly in favor of immediate peace. Democrats who 
allowed their party to be made to stand as sponsor for peace 
by treaty only should no longer persist in such self-destroying 

olicy. 

. : NO ACCEPTABLE ALTERNATIVE, 

In considerin;; whether we will have peace with Germany 1 / 
resolution the single alternative presented is peace through the 
negotiation of a separate treaty. That alternative is unaccept- 
able because of the delay involved in negotiating and adopting 
a treaty, and further because the present is not an appropriate 
time for such negotiations. A delay of months must ensue to 
have peace by treaty—delay for negotiation and delay for con- 
sideration by the Senate. In the meantime our economic situa- 
tion presses for prompt resumption of the fullest trade rela- 
tions with the Certral Powers. 
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We have a great surplus of raw materials on hand—cotton, 
wheat, foodstuffs—and our mills need the work that German 
demand for our manufactured products would create. Agri- 
culture and industry imperatively demand the immediate re- 
sumption of trade with Germany, Austria, and Hungary. Those 
peoples have neither the goods nor money with which to pay 
for our products. Trade must be carried on upon a credit 
basis—a basis of both public and private credits such as ean 
not be extended during a war status. Only a status of peace 
will permit the intimate relations and confidence which will 
make the grant of extensive credits possible. The Republican 
Party has passed an emergency tariff measure under the pre- 
tense of doing something for the farmers. It is the merest 
pretense and there can be no realization of benefit from it. If 
they really wish to do something statesmanlike for the farmers, 
they should see to it that credit is given to enable Germany to 
buy from us a million bales of cotton and a hundred million 
bushels of wheat. That would be of real help to the farmers. 
Such a transaction would perhaps add 25 cents per bushel to 
the price for wheat and $20 per bale for cotton. If Members 
representing great agricultural constituencies want to do some- 
thing for their people at home, let them vote for immediate 
peace with the Central Powers and an extension of credit for 
the purchase of produce. The people of central Europe need 
the produce. Humanity demands, and our own intelligent self- 
interest requires that we find a way to furnish it to them. 

It is untimely to negotiate a treaty with Germany just now. 
There are too many cross currents in the world that may not 
now be wisely dealt with. We may well return to our prior 
treaties for the present and await a quieter time to decide upon 
our new relations with the Central Powers. 

TREATY OF VERSAILLES NOT POSSIBLE AS AN ALTERNATIVE. 

Let it be understood now that the acceptance of the treaty 
of Versailles, with its League of Nations, is not a possible 
alternative. The lapse of another year has brought us a better 
perspective and enables us to see that the Versailles treaty, 
either. with or without its League of Nations, is utterly unaccept- 
able. We see now clearer than before that we must not bind 
America as does the league and treaty to the position of chronic 
intermeddler in European quarrels. If we become a party to 
the treaty, we are bound to see that it is lived up to and that its 
provisions are carried out. Such an obligation is not only un- 
acceptable to the American people, but violates sound public 
policy. Few or none of its provisions are for our benefit; they 
relate in chief to reparations for Britain and France and to 
international boundaries—to European balances of power, and 
to a multitude of delicate questions in which we have no inter- 
est. The treaty carries the seeds of a hundred wars. 

The year passed has further dispelled our illusions. Europe 
is not ready for democratic partnership. Europe has not yet 
embraced democratic ideals. We now see that while President 
Wilson sat at the peace table inspired by visions of a New 
Order, those who sat with him were animated by the old 
dreams of conquest and world dominion—that they still cher- 
ished the old schemes for exploitation, the old systems of bal- 
ances of world power. The high hopes of America they did not 
comprehend. They spoke our language, but did not understand 
our thoughts. Out of this—the Old World game of deceit, 
hypocrisy, and selfishness—it was inevitable that our repre- 
sentative should come with defeat. He played square—he 
could not win in a crooked game. 

WON ON THE MARNE, LOST AT VERSAILLES. 

That Mr. Wilson was defeated at Versailles there can not 
now be doubt. He battled bravely, but the odds against him 
were overwhelming. Of his aims he saved merely the League 
of Nations; all else was lost. .The amazing thing about it all is 
that the chief objections made by its American critics to the 
treaty have been founded upon the covenant of the League of 
Nations. The league was the best part of the treaty. Had 
the treaty been fair and acceptable we might well have over- 
looked the faults of the covenant. The covenant is, in effect, a 
guaranty by which America became surety for the performance 
of the treaty. With a treaty of justice and good faith the 
covenant was harmless; with a treaty speaking only of hatred 
and selfishness it became impossible. Apart from the covenant 
the treaty had few provisions acceptable to America. It spoke 
merely a Punic peace, a peace of might, of extreme retaliation, 
of French implacable hatred and vainglorious militarism, and 
of British greed for the hegemony of the world. American 
ideals won on the Marne, but they lost at Versailles. 

From the first it is obvious that the treaty must have been 
to us wholy impossible. Our purposes were benevolent; those 
of our associates selfish. We asked nothing; they sought every- 
thing. We can not be partners with those who hold such di- 
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vergent aims. We entered the war as a war against war, for 
shaking off the burdens of armament, for the preservation of 
democratic ideals, for the principles expressed by the Fourteen 
Points. The nations associated with us in the war had wholly 
different aims. They sought to destroy rivals and avenge old 
wrongs. ‘They dreamed of empire and world possessions. 
Their hopes dealt with changes in national boundaries, posses- 
sion of mineral fields, and control of arteries of trade. It was 
their ideals which were finally embodied in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, not ours. 

For us the treaty of Versailles is dead. We will not agree to 
fight for the collection of reparations for Britain and France 
or in order that they may hold territory seized as the spoils of 
war. We will not fight that Italy may hold Trieste or France 
its possessions in Asia Minor. We will not fight that Great 
Britain may hold Mesopotamia and bestride Africa like a 
Colossus. 

The SPEAKER. The time of gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
to extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- | 


mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PorTer] ask that everybody who speaks on 
this resolution have permission to extend their remarks. 

Mr. PORTER. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that everybody who speaks on this resolu- 
tion to-day or Monday shall have permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. STepMAN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the brief space of time to 
which I must necessarily restrict myself it will be impossible 
for me to state as completely as I would wish my reasons for 
opposition to the resolution now pending before the House. 

I am unwilling, however, to remain silent and witness the 
passage of this resolution without an expression of my dissent 
and disapproval. 

Senate joint resolution 16, repealing the joint resolution of 
April 6, 1917, together with House joint resolutions 74 and 75, 
were all referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which 
I am a member. The resolution now pending is the unhappy 
and unfortunate offspring of the reference. [Applause.] 

To aid and assist in bringing about its passage would be to 
act falsely to my own convictions, and in my opinion would 


yiolate the sentiment of the American people from ocean to | 
| contributed to their advancement there are days set apart 


ocean. 


The objections to the resolution are of a fundamental and | 


very serious nature, as they appear to me. 

In stating them I ascribe no improper purpose or design to 
those who entertain different views. I credit them with pa- 
triotic intent but mistaken conclusions. 


| ment, 
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It is not a legislative power. This will clearly appear from 
the minutes of the convention which framed our Constitution. 
I commend the reading of the proceedings of that convention to 
all who have any doubt as to the question. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has sustained the 
position which I have just stated—that the termination of a 
foreign war and making peace does not belong to the legislative 
body. (United States v. Anderson, 9 Wallace, 56, 70; Higo v. 
United States, 194 U. S., 315, 323.) 

The resolution now being discussed, although not so objec- 
tionable as the Senate resolution, known as the Knox resolution, 
which is a direct insult to the American people, is inconsistent 
with their honor and manhood and the dignity of our Govern- 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The word “repeal” is omitted with a statement that the war 
is declared at an end. 

It carries with it the idea of an unwillingness to assume any 


| longer the responsibilities attached to the resolution of April 6, 


| 





Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent | 1917. 


Its tendency would be to minimize on the pages of history 
great memories. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Contrast this resolution with the sentiments expressed by 


| ex-President Woodrow Wilson in a Memorial Day letter, writ- 
| ten several days ago, and tell me which should appeal more 


strongly to a brave people ever ready to assume any responsi- 
bility dictated by a supreme sense of duty. 

I read an extract from that letter: 

It is our privilege not only to indulge a high and solemn pride and 
grief for the heroes of that great struggle, but also to rededicate our- 
selves to the achievements of the great objects for which that war was 
fought. We shall not be happy; we shall not be able to enjoy the full 
pride of the day’s recollections until we have made sure that the 
duties that grew out of the war have been fulfilled to the utmost. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If ex-President Wilson had never. penned a line other than 
upon his veto of the so-called peace resolution which passed 
this House in 1920, he would be entitled to the unchanging grati- 
tude of his countrymen, and in the years to come little children 
everywhere throughout this broad Jand of ours will bow their 
heads in reverence at the mention of his name long after those 
who have misrepresented him have passed into oblivion and 
have perished forever from the memory of men. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Those who advocate the passage of this resolution forget the 
truths of history. 

No nation ever maintained for a long period of time an illus- 
trious place amidst the people of the world which did not pre- 


| serve the traditions which contributed to its greatness and its 


glory. 
In the historical calendar of every nation which has won a 
place amidst the civilized people of the world and which has 


which are transmitted from generation te generation. 
These days are marked by great and memorable events which 


| have distinguished them and have been connected with them, 
| such as the declaration of the freedom of a people from the 


| chains of tyranny, the advancement of the cause of humanity, 


The leaders of the Republican Party, from wuat I can learn, | 


have been perplexed and harassed in their consideration of the | 
| born of the love of high ideals. 


so-called peace resolutions. This need not cause surprise. 

When one wanders in a wilderness of errors, no path is free 
from obstacles. None guide him to the public highway whose 
final destination he anxiously seeks. [Applause.] 


which has made the world a happier place for mankind. 


This custom is not the offspring of modern civilization. It is 


More than 2,000 years ago upon the plains of Marathon tab- 


| lets were erected upon which were inscribed the names of the 


This truth will be made manifest by reading the provisions | 


of the second section of the resolution now pending, one of 
which reserves to the United States and its nationals all repara- 
tion or damages, which, under the terms of the Versailles treaty, 
have been stipulated for its or their benefit—a treaty which 
the Senate of the United States refused to ratify. 


| 


| 
| 


Athenians and Plateans, who gave their lives for the freedom 
of Greece. The Battle of Marathon was fought on September 
12, 490 B. C., and from that day down to the present era the 
graves at Marathon have warmed the hearts of men through 
every succeeding age. 

Some of these days have become famous as the birthdays of 
men renowned in war and in peace. To this class belongs the 


This section reminds one of a burlesque opera and at the same | 224 of February—the birthday of Washington—which is hon- 


time partakes of the character of a moral tragedy. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] All bills and resolutions introduced 
either in the Senate or the House are supposed to be intended 


to accomplish some purpose and to bring about some beneficial | 


result. 


merit whatever. 
my colleagues who differ from me, all the so-called peace reso- 


| 


lutions, including the one now pending before the House, are | 


without merit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


| world. 


Sach and every one of them is a clear violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with the observance of which 


our honor and welfare are inseparably connected, 
Not one line can be found in that great instrument which 
gives to Congress the right and power to declare peace, 


| travelers turn. 
It is very rarely that any resolution is discusseé which has no | bY year become more fixed in the hearts of mankind. The world 


With respect for the opinions and judgment of | 18 moving on to a higher and grander destiny. 


The Constitution vests in Congress the power to declare war. | 


There is no power given to Congress to declare peace and that 
power can not arise by implication. 


ored throughout the world and which is observed with each 
recurring year by the reading of his Farewell Address within 
this Chamber. 

The tomb of Washington has become the shrine to which all 
The principles for which he fought have year 


Also the 12th of February, the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
whose love for humanity encircled the globe and embraced the 
{Applause. ] 

Also the 19th day of January, the birthday of Gen. Robert B. 
Lee. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

This is a day which appeals to the hearts of all who admire 
moral and personal heroism as illustrated by its greatest exem- 
plar. 

Others are preserved as memorial days of the death of such 
men, commemorative of their great deeds, which have brought 
glory and renown to their country. 


‘ 














1921. 


In the southern portion of our Republic the 10th of May has 
been generally adopted as Memorial Day. Upon that day the 
mighty spirit of Stonewall Jackson took its flight to another 
world, and his last words still ring in the memory of those who 
followed the flag carried by him with a deathless valor, which 
won alike the admiration of those who followed him as well as 
of their brave opponents. [Applause.] ‘“ Order A. P. Hill to 
prepare for action; pass the Infantry to the front; let us cross 
over the river and rest under the shade of the trees,” were his 
last words, uttered in the delirium of approaching death. 

The student of history will observe that some of these days 
are legislative days, which owe their place in the recollection of 
men to the great events enacted thereon. 

The Fourth of July will ever be recorded on the brightest page 
of American history, because on that day the Continental Con- 
gress declared to the world the independence of the United 
Colonies: [Applause.] 

The 6th of April, 1917, will be remembered through all the 
ages to come as the day on which the Congress of the United 
States enacted legislation which called 4,000,000 of men to arms, 
not alone to keep stainless in its pristine splendor the flag of our 
Republic, not alone to vindicate our rights upon every pathway 
of the ocean, but to protect civilization throughout the world. 

Let us not seek to avoid any responsibility arising from the 
provisions of the resolution adopted on that day. 

If history be false in its record of that resolution, tradition 
will preserve it as an inspiration to patriotic heroism for all 
who dwell in every land from the rising to the setting sun. 

Our duty to the American boys who by virtue of the resolution 
adopted on the 6th of April, 1917, crossed the ocean should of 
itself prevent the passage of the resolution now before the 
House. 


“Let us cheer for those boys to the ends of the earth, 
From the mountain heights to the sea, 
In the land where freedom had its birth, 
Where manhood still is the highest worth 
In the hearts of the noble free. 


“Let us drink to those boys who march no more 
To the call of the drum and the fife, 
Who sail the seas with the soundless shore, 
Far out from the harbor of life. 


** Across the sea they bore our flag; 
Across the sea they brought it back ; 
Nor did its shining stars e’er drag, 
From sea to sea, from crag to crag, 
Along war’s grim and gory track.” 

[Applause. ] 

In the language of Gen. U. S. Grant, who was as generous as 
he was brave [applause], “ Let us have peace "—such a peace as 
he would have desired were he living to-day; a peace enthroned 
with garlands won by the heroism of American boys and our 
allies; a peace which will cast no shadow upon the threshold 
of any American citizen, but the sunshine of prosperity and 
happiness, unsullied by any resolution which reflects discredit 
upon our common country, which does not represent American 
manhood nor American sentiment and is not worthy of record 
in American annals. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in addressing 
myself to this resolution I repeat the words just used by our 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. STEDMAN], the words of Grant, 
“Let us have peace.” Peace is necessary for this country. It 
is urgently neded, not only because without it we can not have 
passports or free intercourse of our citizens with Germany, not 
only because we can not have diplomats to negotiate as to trade 
which we need, and not only because we must settle questions 
as to the large amount of money in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, but also because by the legislation during 
the war we can not fund the debt of the United States without 
embarrassment until peace is proclaimed. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will if I have the time. 
have only five minutes. : 

It is not generally known or remembered that in the act which 
authorized the issue of the 34 per cent first Liberty loan, it 
was provided especially by section 5 of the act of April 8, 1917, 


I 


that any series of bonds issued should be convertible into bonds | 


bearing a higher rate of interest than the rate at which the 
Same were issued, if any subsequent series of bonds shall be 
issued at a higher rate of interest before the termination of 
the war between the United States and the Imperial German 
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Government, the date of such termination to be fixed by a. 


proclamation of the President of the United States. 

By section 4 of the act of September 24, 1917, authorizing the 
4 per cent second Liberty loan, it was provided also that these 
bonds might be issued in convertible form—and they were 
So issued—with tne privilege of converting them into bonds 
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bearing such higher rate of interest, at such price not less than 
par as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. This 
privilege, however, did not include United States certificates of 
indebtedness, war savings certificates, and other obligations 
maturing in not more than five years from the issue of such 
obligations, respectively. 

The result has been that instead of being able to issue per- 
manent bonds, say for 30 or 40 years, at a rate of interest at 
which they could be sold at par, with the privilege on the part 
of the Government to redeem them in four or five years, as was 
done in the case of our old 10-40 or 5-20 bonds, the Treasury 
has been forced to adopt the plan of issuing short-term bonds 
or notes, and billions of Victory bonds are now coming due in 
1922 and 1923. We do not know where to find the money to 
pay them, except by the issue of short-term notes and short-term 
four and five year bonds, and are continually under the control 
of the banks. If the United States should attempt to issue a 
long-term bond, as they ought, bearing say 4 per cent free of 
taxation, or 5 per cent subject to taxation—and the interest 
would have to be at that rate at the present time in order to 
enable the bonds to sell at par—with a provision that the 
Government might redeem them at any time after_a few years 
if they could borrow at better rates. The United States should 
do that. There are $1,410,074,350 of 34 per cent bonds, there are 

27,825,000 of the first Liberty loan converted into 4 per cent, 
and there are no less than $115,600,400 of the second Liberty 
loan at 4 per cent; so that over $1,560,000,000 of bonds which 
are now selling at 87 and 88 could demand par instantly, and 
the holders of those bonds, mostly great capitalists, would get 
over $200,000,000 which did not belong to them. This is an 
embarrassment to the United States that ought to be removed 
by peace and a proclamation of peace. The need for funding 
our debt is urgent. Let us have peace. Let 

Universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams across the sea. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ParrisH]. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, no 
man is more earnestly desirous of peace than I, but I am op- 
posed to this resolution as it iS presented now and as it has been 
presented on former occasions. I am opposed to it for a number 
of reasons, but fundamentally I am opposed to it because I am 
absolutely unwilling that the greatest struggle for democracy 
and humanity in all history be ended on behalf of the United 
States by a simple ex parte declaration of peace. I am com- 
pelled to withhold my approval until a valid and binding treaty 
has been properly signed and ratified, a treaty that will serve 
as a guaranty against the recurrence of such a horrible ex- 
perience as has So recently wrung to the bleeding the hearts of 
the people of the world and has shaken to the very foundation 
democratic governments everywhere. Shall peace be declared 
without regard to the sacrifices that American citizens have 
made? Shall peace be declared without sounding a note of 
warning to the ambitious monarchs of the future? To ask the 
question is to answer it. 

I do not believe that Congress has authority to adopt this 
resolution. It might be said that Congress could pass a reso- 
lution declaring a state of peace, but when it undertakes, as is 
attempted in sections 2 and 4 of the Porter bill, to preserve 
the rights of America under the armistice agreement signed on 
November 11, 1918, and under the treaty of Versailles, it tran- 
scends the field of a declaration and attempts to make binding 
certain treaty obligations and clearly falls within the inhibition 
laid down by the Constitution. 

When the Constitution of the United States was in the mak- 
ing, Mr. Butler, a Delegate to the Constitutional Convention, 
moved to add the words “and peace” after the words which 
gave Congress authority to declare war, so that the Constitu- 
tion would read “to declare war and peace,” but Mr. Butler’s 
amendment was voted down by the convention, and thus Con- 
gress was denied the authority to negotiate peace. The Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Senate, two-thirds of the 
Senators agreeing, was specifically authorized to negotiate 
treaties and settle international disputes, and I fail to see how 
any student of government can find any authority under the 
Constitution for Congress to pass a resolution clearly invading, 
as this one does, the treaty-making power which the founders 
of our Government gave to the President and the Senate. This 
resolution violates the Constitution of the United States, and I 
ean not give it my support. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other objections to this resolution. 
I do not believe that the resolution will accomplish one thing 
that its proponents claim for it. They say we want trade with 
Germany. Yes; we do want trade with Germany and all the 
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world, and as an American citizen no man eraves more than I 
do that America’s trade and commerce with the world be re- 
stored at once; we want trade so that there will come with it 
prosperity to the struggling people of this Nation, especially 
the farmers and preducers, whose products can not be sold 
because the channels of the trade are chocked, but this resolu- 
tion offers no relief from the condition now prevailing. Its 
passage will not stimulate trade in any particular, and I quote 
as my authority for this statement the words of Mr. Harding, 
President of the United States, delivered on the floor of the 
Senate on May 15. 1920, when he, as Senator from the State of 
Ohio, said: 

1 do not regard a pronouncement of formal peace as tremendously 
essential to the welfare of the United States or to the promotion of 
our trade relationships with the other nations of the world. I do not 
think a formal declaration of peace is essential to continued freedom 
from hostilities; I do not think it possible that Germany is likely to 
resume armed warfare against this Republic in two generations to 
come; nor does it seem to me necessary to have this formal declaration, 
particularly in this form, in order to resume our commercial relations 
with Germany, for they are already more or less resumed, and in the 
very Nature of things trade relations with Germany will be developed 
according to the needs of that people and our inclination to trade. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RucorD, p. 7098, 66th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The truth is we are trading with Germany and Austria 
to-day. On June 14, 1919, the War Trade Board of the State 
Department issued license permitting trade with Germany 
under certain restrictions, which from time to time have been 
modified. and the records show that during the year ending in 
June, 1920, our export trade with Germany reached $400,000,000, 
which is the highest figure that it had ever attained in the his- 
tory of America’s trade with Germany. The highest mark here- 
tofore reached was in 1913, when our export trade with Ger- 
many amounted to $320,000,000, and the passage of this resolu- 
tion will not materially affect our trade relations with either 
Germany or Austria. But you can stimulate trade and com- 
merce-by the negotiation of a treaty of peace with those coun- 
tries and the settlement of our international difficulties, so that 
an equitable basis of exchange can be agreed upon by the vari- 
ous nations of the. world, and in this way confidence in interna- 
tional affairs will be restored to such an extent that business 
men and business concerns will invest their money in foreign 
securities, and trade and commerce will thereby be greatly stim- 
ulated. We must settle the world’s difficulties in a legal and 
constitutional way before the world’s trade and commerce will 
flow unchecked through its usual channels. 

During the war every avenue of production in the United 
States was stimulated. By thrift and the adoption of scien- 
tific methods the farmers increased their production until to- 
day they are producing more per acre and per capita than 
ever before in our history. Likewise the factories and every 
other conceivable means of production in the United States 
have been stimulated to such a point that we are now pro- 
ducing more than ever before. We are producing much more 
than our country can consume, and if our prosperity is to 
continue it is absolutely essential that we find a foreign market 
for the overproduction of this country. Laborers ean not find 
employment, farmers can not find a sale for their products, 
money will remain very hard to get until the obstructions to 
world trade have been removed and commerce permanently 
established. This can only be done by a speedy and perma- 
nent settlement of our world problems, 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRISH. I will. 

Mr. BOX. Assuming that technical peace is so highly to 
be desired, can the gentleman imagine any reason why the 
President, in the exercise of the powers assigned to him by 
the Constitution and by the uniform practice during our 
history, has not accepted the responsibility of entering upon 
the negotiation of such a treaty? 

Mr. PARRISH. I can not, and I was going to touch on that 
a little further on in my remarks. But the responsibility rests 
on the President of the United States. It rests on the Re- 
publican majority. It rests upon those who have made so 
many promises to the people and who have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of restoring conditions. 

The Republicans have been in charge of the legislative 
branch of this Government for the past two years. They have 
been in charge of all departments of the Government for the 
past three months, and yet there has been no official discussion 
with Germany through representatives or otherwise looking 
to a treaty of peace. You have done nothing that points in 
the direction of restoring the unsettled conditions now pre- 
vailing. You have simply left things hanging in the air. Un- 
certainty has been added to uncertainty, delay: has been added 
to delay, confusion has been added to confusion, until the hearts 
of patriotic men are wearied, and I challenge you to show 
where this resolution will meet these conditions, [Applause on 
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the Democratic side.] It will not do it; it will fall short of that, 
and the American people will find after the passage of the rese- 
lution that it is futile and ineffective. 

The majority report of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House has placed a most serious indictment against the Knox 
resolution, which repeals outright the declaration of war. The 
report states that the resolution is or might be construed as an 
apology to Germany for our ever having entered the war. I 
agree with that statement, but deplore the fact that the Repub- 
lican administration in its desperation to carry out campaign 
pledges has found itself in such a predicament that it must 
force this resolution upon the American people. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will arise in the future to haunt you; it will arise to 
embarrass you, and it may arise to do real harm to the American 
people. You are taking a very doubtful step, and no one can 
now foresee what the results will be. 

But, gentlemen of the House, there is something else in this 
resolution that goes deeper than any of the things I have men- 
tioned. You are opening the way by which America must make 
a separate peace with Germany. When we bade good-by to 
the boys who went across the sea to fight the battles of humanity, 
to fight for democracy, and to put an end to all war, no man 
ever suggested to them that the time would ever come in our 
history when America would ever make a separate peace with 
Germany. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Have we come 
to a place where we are going to do that? Are we to desert 
the cause of the Allies and make a separate treaty? The pas- 
sage of this resolution is leading in that direction, and you are 
going to find that it will seriously handicap our representatives 
at the peace table. You are going to find that Germany, as 
she has always done in the past, will take advantage of every 
single technicality that presents itself. We have property in 
our possession belonging to alien enemies. American citizens 
have claims against Germany for property and lives destroyed 
amounting to almost a quarter of a billion dollars. We have 
ships in our ports that are there by virtue of the declaration 
of war. We have many other intricate questions which can 
only be settled around the peace table, and if you pass this 
resolution you strip America of the advantages won in the war 
and send her to the peace table as a coequal with Germany, 
there to be dealt with at arms’ length. The rights of our citi- 
zens will be unnecessarily jeopardized and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property may be drawn into useless litigation. This 
resolution will handicap the President in the suecessful set- 
tlement of the many and intricate problems remaining yet to be 
settled. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is still another very vital reason why 
I oppose this resolution, and that is the American people were 
told while the war was in progress that we were fighting to put 
an end to all wars. Does this resolution meet that pledge? 
Has America redeemed the promise she made to the boys who 
have gone down to death on the battle fields of France? Has 
America redeemed the pledge that she made to the fathers and 
mothers who gave up their sons in the supreme sacrifice of a 
Nation’s defense? What does this resolution do to protect the 
future against wars? It does absolutely nothing. As tragic 
as it is to the American people, you are letting the supreme op- 
portunity of history pass without taking affirmative action to 
bring about world disarmament or an agreement among the 
nations of the earth that will secure the future peace of the 
world. 

Why not call a conference of all the nations now? Why not 
take some positive steps to insure disarmament? Why not do 
something that is real, something that will lift from the bended 
backs of the American people the excessive and cruel burdens of 
war and place hope again in the hearts of the millions of 
mothers of America who pray for peace? Do you offer this 
resolution as the panacea for all the ills of mankind? Do you 
expect it to solve the world’s problems? Is this impotent reso- 
lution the answer you are giving to the mothers who have sacri- 
ficed loved ones in order that there should be no more wars? 
Is this spineless document the crown you would place upon the 
brow of the crippled and wounded soldiers? Is this miserable 
scrap of paper the monument you are erecting to the memory 
of the thousands of American soldiers who now lie sleeping 
beneath the poppies in France? No. With all that is in me I 
answer No, ten thousand times No. May God forbid. 


HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on Monday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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—— 


TERMINATION OF THE WAR, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fisy]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable to me that those 
opposing the Porter resolution will in one breath say that they 
are in favor of a peace resolution and in the next breath say 
that they will not support this particular resolution, although 
they admit that it does away with the technical state of war. 
This resolution, as gentlemen on the other side have admitted, 
does away with the technical state of war, but does not repeal 
the declaration of war. We terminate the state of war, but we 
do not expunge from the historical records the declaration of 
war and we do not erase the names of Chateau-Thierry, Bel- 
leau Wood, and the Argonne. That is the distinction between 
the Porter resolution and the Knox resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman know that 
the House of Representatives last year on two occasions passed 
such a resolution repealing the declaration of war, against 
which he now inveighs? 

Mr. FISH. I hope the gentleman did not vote for it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I did not. 

Mr. FISH. Nor did I. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
voted for it and passed it. 

Mr. FISH. Let us see what this resolution accomplishes, 
It terminates the technical state of war; it leads to the imme- 
diate resumption of diplomatic and consular relations and to 
commereial intercourse. That is what this country is asking 
for. It is asking for a resumption of trade relations; it is ask- 
ing for prosperity, and trade relations will lead to prosperity. 
We have been shut out of the markets of central Europe too 
long already, whereas for the past two years our allies have 
been developing their commerce and gaining control of these 
markets. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
yield? : 

Mr. FISH. I can not yield, as I have only 15 minutes. 

In the brief time allotted to me I am going to try to point 
out what this resolution accomplishes, and there is one logical 
consequence which I think the gentleman from Tennessee will 
object to when I tell him that this resolution will probably 
mean the bringing back of the American troops from Germany. 
Those troops have already been in occupied territory --r two 
and a half years, longer than the German troops remained in 
France after 1870. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], who is now on his feet, when his 
time comes, give one good valid reason for keepinz our troops 
there after we have passed a resolution terminating the state 
of war between the United States and the German Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. FISH. I em sorry, but I can not yield; the gentleman 
will have all the time he wants later. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the gentleman intimated 
that I might object. Of course I do not want the gentleman 
to put --e in an erroneous attitude. 

Mr. FISH. After the passage of this resolution why should 
the American troops, amounting to some 15,000, remain in Ger- 
many? Will they stay there to disarm the German nation, 
which is already disarmed? Will they remain there to collect 
reparations or indemnities, which the German Government has 
already begun to pay to the satisfaction of our allies? Finally, 
will our troops remain in the occupied territory solely to do 
police duty for Germans in the city of Coblenz? You people 
know the decision of the American voters in regard to article 
10 of the League of Nations. You know that they repudiated 
the doctrine of sending American troops into foreign lands to 
decide boundary disputes, and after this resolution goes into 
effect it will mean that if we keep those troops there they will 
involve this country into every boundary dispute in Europe 
that continental intrigue can drag us into. Already there is 
lurking danger for us on the insistence of some of the French 
statesmen to invade and seize the Ruhr district, and the Silesian 
boundary war between the Poles and Germans is an open 
menace. We asked for nothing for our part in the war, no 
indemnities, reparations, or territory, and we got just what we 
asked—nothing at all. Let us get out of Europe and stay out 
before we are involved in another war. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it not be an act of war 
if we keep troops in a nation with which we are at peace? 

Mr. FISH. Ah, I think the gentleman is beginning to see 
light. 


The Republican side of the House 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What I objected to a while 
ago was the gentleman undertaking to place me in an erroneous 
position. I never intimated that I wanted the troops kept in 
Germany after the declaration of peace. 

Mr. FISH. I am very glad to hear the Demoeratie leader ex- 
press those views, and I hope he will support my resolution to 
bring them back when it comes before this House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, the President could have 
ordered them back in the last three months, I will say to the 
gentleman, being Commander in Chief of the American Army. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Permit me to ask one question of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. The gentleman says the President 
could have ordered them back at any time during the last three 
months. Could not the President have ordered them back prior 
to March 4, 1921? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Surely he could. 
cuss that question before this debate is closed. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used seven minutes. 

Mr. FISH. I think it is perfectly proper in considering this 
resolution to consider the causes that impelled us to enter the 
war, in view of the various opinions that have been stated in 
this House and throughout the country. It seems to me to be 
self-evident that we entered into this war because of the insults 
of the German Imperial Government against this Government ; 
that we entered into the war because of the wanton, ruthless, 
and murderous attacks against our neutral rights on the high 
seas; and when we entered the war we did not do so because 
we were too proud to fight or because we were afraid not to 
fight. [Applause.] Once in the war we set out to crush Ger- 
man militarism and autocracy, and we did. Let us for a mo- 
ment, if you will, consider what part we played in this war. I 
think we are agreed why we entered the war. I also believe 
that we can all agree on what we accomplished in this war. 
We should all be able to agree that we turned the tide from de- 
feat into victory at Chateau-Thierry and at Belleau Woods. [Ap- 
plause.] We can not emphasize this fact too strongly in view 
of certain statements in high quarters on the part we played 
in the war. 

We did much more than hasten the end of the war—we 
stemmed the tide and turned it back, thus saving civilization 
from domination by German militarism. I would not detract 
from our allies with their enormous casualties, after four long 
weary years of fighting, but the fact remains that the American 
Army stopped the Germans at Chateau-Thierry on their march 
to Paris. It is also true that the American Nation, by making 
it clear that it had entered into the war to fight to a finish, 
broke the morale of the German people, and that was what was 
broken first and not the fighting power of the German Army 
which was driven out of the Argonne and beyond the Hinden- 
burg line. In the few minutes I have left I want to support 
that George Washington Democrat from Texas who argued ior 
peace not only with Germany, peace not only within our own 
country, but peace with the world, through some form of lim- 
itation of military and naval armament, because if the nations 
of the world do not lessen the crushing burdens of the tax- 
payers for armament, we will have world bankruptcy, and if 
they do not reduce and limit their mad race for the biggest 
armament, we will be heading direct to another war which 
would be even more disastrous and would probably put an 
end to the civilization of Europe and America. I trust the 
Democrats on this side of the House, no matter how much 
they may argue against this peace resolution, will, when the 
time comes, support it in order to bring peace with Germany 
and peace at home.~ I agree-with my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Cockran] that we should do every- 
thing in our power to augment the prestige of this House, but 
if you want to insist on your rights, if you want to insist on 
your prerogatives and augment the power of this House, you 
will vote for the Porter resolution reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House terminating a state of war 
in place of the Knox resolution that repeals the declaration 
of war. You now have the opportunity to vote for a peace 
resolution emanating from the House, and thereby augment 
the prestige of the House by insisting on its rights and preroga- 
tives. That is the issue, and it is an issue because under the 
Democratic administration during the war the rights and 
power of the House dwindled almost out of sight. It may 
have been a necessary and unfortunate result of the war 
powers granted to the President, but whatever the cause was 
it is time now to repair the damage and restore the House to 
its place of importance under the Constitution and in the 
regard of the American people. Now, I make my plea to you 
Democrats, if you are sincerely desirous of a peace resolution, 
that this is your opportunity to vote according to the views of 


I will dis- 
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the majority of the American people who want peace imme- 
diately and want peace not only with Germany but with them- 
selves and all the world. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘'l'ennessee. I presume the gentleman’s 
remark connecting my name with this was occasioned by a col- 
loquy I had a few weeks ago here on the floor. At that time I 
was very anxious to ascertain whether there could be any as- 
surance given that if a peace resolution should pass the troops 
would be withdrawn. That was the purpose of my inquiry on 
that day. Of course, the resolution had not yet been formu- 
lated. It is now formulated and is before us. Can the gentle- 
man from New York tell us now whether it is the purpose of the 
President, in the event this passes as it stands here before us in 
the House, to withdraw the troops from Germany? 

Mr. FISH. The “gentleman from New York” can only say 
that there is a resolution in the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of this House which calls for the return of these troops as soon 
as this particular resolution or any other peace resolution is 
passed and signed by the President. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee a question right there. I understand the gentleman 
is strongly in favor of having these troops return home? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The “ gentleman from Tennes- 
see” is not expressing any opinion upon that question at this 
time. I will say to the gentleman as a legal proposition that, 
in my opinion, if you declare a state of peace, and having said 
that peace actually exists, you will commit an act of war if 
troops are kept there [applause on the Democratic side], unless 
the reservations that are contained in the Porter resolution 
give the right to keep them there. Whether that right is re- 
served or not, I do not know, and I am asking before this debate 
concludes to have some proponent of the resolution, some advo- 
cate of it, to construe section 25 and tell us what it does. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman from Tennessee will agree 
that the passage of this resolution will pave the way for the 
return of the troops? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Bow .ine]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield for a moment? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask that I be allowed, after the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Bow1ine] concludes his remarks, to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. I have been unable to get 
time from either the Republican or Democratic side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after the gentleman from Alabama con- 
cludes, he have permission to address the House for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Whose time is that to come out of? 

The SPEAKER. It would not come out of any time. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Can you not do anything by unanimous 
consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the House would have the 
right to permit the gentleman to address it for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then I suggest that the vote be taken at 4.45 
o’clock on Monday instead of at 4.30. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the desire of the 
gentleman is to proceed this afternoon. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. That was his request. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New York? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Bowttne] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have listened 
as attentively as I could to this debate here this afternoon in 
an attempt to find out just what the reasons are in the minds of 
the proponents of this resolution for its passage, the necessity 
for it, and the benefits that will arise from it. And as I have 
tried to gather and digest what they said, it amounts to this: 
That trade relations will be resumed, and that we can do more 
business with Germany and thereby make some money for the 
people of the United States. Another says that the passage of 
this will prevent the erasure from the annals of our history of 
the names of those honorable battle fields in France. That is 
about as far as you have gotten. One of the gentlemen who 
debated this matter had something to say about exchange. I 
did not catch his point. Maybe I was to blame for it; possibly 
unable to comprehend it; maybe that had something to do with 
business. 

I think, gentlemen of the House, there is something more 
deeply involved in this than a question of expediency. I do 
not think that a great, solemn thing like the declaration of 
peace should be entered into merely because some one, a ma- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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jority of some party or other, thinks it is an expedient thing 
to do. We ought to have a higher and a nobler purpose than 
that. And we all know this afternoon that if that wonderful 
spiritual exaltation that gripped this Nation on the 11th day of 
November, 1918, was still buoying us up, we would not listen 
to a suggestion for a separate peace with Germany for one mo- 
ment, [Applause on the Democratic side.] We would never 
consider it. We would not think about it at all, because it 
violates all the honor of this country, and everyone would feel 
it was a personal insult. 

That war cost too much in tears and blood and treasure and 
effort; the ideals were lifted too high by the spiritual life of 
the people at the time for us to trample them in the dust now 
by going back and making a separate peace with Germany. 
But this resolution is offered in order to pull presidential 
chestnuts out of the fire. The dominant party has opposed the 
peace of Versailles and has assailed President Wilson to such 
an extent that it is impossible for that party to go back now, 
and they have got to go through the process of making peace by 
resolution, rather than around a peace table, in order to save 
their face. 

The reason why I am opposed to this resolution is because I 
think that Congress has no authority in the world to consider 
it, much less to pass it. All the powers exercised by this 
Federal Government are derived from the Constitution, and if 
there is no power given in the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment possesses no power. I shall attempt to give you some 
quotations from the Constitution and from the history of our 
country, which, to my mind, establish beyond question that 
Congress has no authority to pass this resolution. 

The Constitution, Article I, section 8, subdivision 11, declares: 

The Congress shall have power to declare war. 

Article ITI, section 2, subdivision 2, provides: 


He (the President) shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present shall concur. 


Article VI, subdivision 2, provides that: 
This Constitution * * * and all treaties made, or which shall 


be made under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land. * * * 


The tenth amendment to the Constitution declares that the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 

Section 52 of Jefferson’s Manual says: 


Treaties are legislative acts. Treaties are the law of the land. It 
differs from other laws only-that it must have the consent of a foreign 
nation, being but a contract with respect to that nation. In all coun- 
tries, I believe, except England, treaties are made by the legislative 

ower, and there also if they touch the laws of the land they must 

approved by Parliament. * * * By the Constitution of the United 
States this department of legislation is confined to two branches only 
of the ordinary legislation—the President originating and the Senate 
having a negative. To what subjects this power extends has not been 
defined in detail by the Constitution ; nor are we entirely agreed among 
ourselves. (1) It is admitted that it must coneern the foreign nation 
party to the contract, or it would be a mere nullity, res inter alios 
acta. (2) By the general power to make a treaty the Constitution must 
have intended to comprehend only those subjects which are usually 
regulated by treaties, and can not be otherwise regulated. (3) It 
must have meant to except out of these the rights reserved to the 
States, for surely the President and a Senate can not do by treaty 
what the whole Government is interdicted from doing in any way. 
(4) And also to except those subjects of legislation in which is given 
a participation to the House of Representatives. This last exception 
is denied by some on the ground that it would leave very little matter 
for the treaty power to work‘on. The less the better, say others. The 
Constitution thought it wise to restrain the Executive and Senate from 
entangling and embroiling our affairs with those of Europe. Besides, 
as the negotiations are carried on by the Executive alone, the sub- 
jecting to the ratification of the Representatives such articles as are 
within their participation is now more inconvenient than to the Senste, 
But the ground of this exception is denied as unfounded. 


The participation of the House of Representatives in the 
treaty-making power has been often examined since Jefferson’s 
Manual was written. The House has in several instances taken 
action in carrying into effect, terminating, enforcing, and sug- 
gesting treaties, although sometimes the propriety of request- 
ing the Executive to negotiate a treaty has been questioned. 
The exact authority of the House in the making of general 
treaties has been the subject of differences of opinion. 

With the citation of these authorities I come to consider the 
joint resolution now before the House. It will be observed that 
it is wholly distinct from the joint resolution recently passed 
by the Senate, In fact, it is a new thing altogether; the whole 
of the Senate resolution having been stricken out and entirely 
new matter substituted by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The first sentence of the proposed joint resolution reads: 

That the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial German 


Government and the United States of America by the joint resolution 
of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at end.’ 
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The majority report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs de- 
scribed this section as a “ declaration by Congress establishing 
a state of technical peace,” and undertakes to do no more. It 
further says, “the Constitution vests in Congress all the war 
powers, among which is the power to declare war, and by neces- 
sary implication the power to declare a state of peace.” That 
Congress does possess the power to declare war is beyond dis- 
pute, as has been heretofore shown by quotation from that in- 
strument. But nowhere in the Constitution can be found a 
declaration that Congress has the power to declare peace. These 
are two wholly distinct functions, and whatever have been the 
precedents set by other nations it is certainly true of the United 
States that all wars, which left a responsible nation as adver- 
sary, have been concluded by a treaty of peace negotiated by the 
Executive and ratified by the Senate. For example, the treaty 
with the Barbary States during Jefferson’s administration, the 
War of 1912, the Mexican War, and the War with Spain. No 
treaties have been negotiated upon the termination of our various 
Indian wars, nor the Civil War, for the simple reason that no 
gevernment was left with which a treaty might be negotiated. 

So I do not believe that under the Constitution we can by 
act of Congress enter into a contract with another Government. 
The treaty-making power is a high constitutional prerogative of 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Beyond doubt, as I interpret the fundamental law of the land, 


the passage of this resolution is a usurpation of the treaty- | 


making power of the President and the Senate. I do not re- 





call that there has ever heretofore in the history of our country 
been an attempt to circumvent the treaty-making power by an 
act of Congress. In answer to the statement of the report 
submitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], 
that by necessary implication the power to declare a state of 
peace is vested by the Constitution in Congress, permit me to 
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say that not only is there no such implication in the Constitu- | 


tion, but the history of the Constitutional Convention, which 
drafted this instrument, established beyond question that such 
power was deliberately and intentionally denied the Congress. 
This very question was really anticipated in the discussion in 
the Feder’.4 Convention on August 17, 1787, touching the power 
that shor -d be bestowed upon Congress. 

It will be remembered that James Madison was a member 
of that famous convention, and kept a journal of its proceedings, 
the only memorial we now possess of the proceedings of that 
body. I make the following excerpt from Madison’s Journal: 


TO MAKE WAR. 


Mr. Pinckney opposed the vesting of this power in the Legislature. 
Its proceedings were too slow. It would meet but once a year, The 
House of Representatives would be too numerous for such deliberation. 
The Senate would be the best depositary, being more acquainted with 
foreign affairs and most capable of proper resolutions. If the States 
are equally represented in the Senate so as to give no advantage to 
large States, the power will, notwithstanding, be safe, as the small 
have their all at stake in such cases as well as the large States. It 
would be singular for one authority to make war and another peace. 

Mr. Butler: “The objections against the legislature lie in a great 
degree against the Senate. He was for vesting the power in the Presi- 
dent, who will have all the requisite qualities and will not make war 
but when the Nation will support it.” 

“Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry move to insert ‘declare,’ striking out 
a rs leaving to the HPxecutive the power to repel sudden 
attacks. 

Mr. Sherman thought it stood very well. The Executive should be 
able to repel and not to commence war. ‘“ Make” better than “ declare,” 
the latter narrowing the power too much. 

“Mr. Gerry never expected to hear in a Republic a motion to em- 
power the Executive alone to declare war.” 

“Mr. Elsworth: There is a material difference between the cases 
of making war and making peace. It should be more easy to get out 
of war than into it. War also is a simple and overt declaration. 
Peace attended with intricate and secret negotiations.” 

“Mr. Mason was against giving the power of war to the Executive, 
because not (safely) to be trusted with it; or to the Senate, because 
not so constructed as to be entitled to it. He was for clogging rather 
than facilitating war; but for facilitating peace. He preferred 
‘declare’ to ‘ make.’” 

On the motion to insert “declare” in place of “make” (it was 
agreed to)—-New Hampshire, no; Abst.; Connecticut, no; Pennsylvania, 
aye; Delaware, aye; Maryland, aye; Virginia, aye; North Carolina, aye; 
South Carolina, aye; Georgia, aye (ayes, 7; noes, 2; absent, 1). 

Mr. Pinckney’s motion to strike out the whole clause, disagreed to 
Without call of States. 

“Mr. Butler moved to give the legislature power of peace as they 
were to have that of war.” 

Mr. Gerry 2ds. him. 8 Senators may possibly exercise the power if 
vested in that body, and 14 if all should be present; and may conse- 
quently give up part of the U. States. The Senate are more liable to be 
corrupted by an enemy than the whole legislature. 

‘On the motion for adding ‘ and peace’ after ‘war,’ 

“N. H., no; Mass., no; Ct., no; Pa., no; Md., no; Va., no; N. CG, 
no; 8. C., no (ayes, 0; noes, 10)—Adjourned.” 


This quotation from Madison’s Journal establishes beyond 
question that the fathers of. the Republic particularly consid- 
ered and debated the proposition here under discussion and ex- 
pressly and intentionally refused to give to the Congress the 
power to make or declare peace. It can not now be successfully 
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maintained that the power to declare peace is by “ necessary 
implication vested in Congress by the Constitution.” And any 
attempt by Congress so to declare is simply a usurpation of 
power that was intentionally denied it. 

In this connection I wish to quote Dr. William Rawle. In his 
view of the Constitution (Phila. 1829, p. 110-111) he remarks: 

Treaties by which peace is completely restored may, as already shown, 
be made by the President and Senate alone without the concurrence and 
against the will of the House of Representatives. 

It has been made a subject of doubt whether the power to make war 
and peace should not be the same and why a smaller part of the Goy- 
ernment should be intrusted with the latter than the former. Sufficient 
reasons may certainly be assigned for the distinction. Peace is seldom 
effected without preparatory discussions, often of ogi and difficulty, 
the conduct of which, of caurse, belongs only to the President and the 
Senate. War is always an evil; peace is the cure of that evil. 

War should ahways be avoided as long as possible, and although it 
may happen to be brought on us before observed, without the previous 
assent of Congress, yet a regular and formal war should never be 
entered into without the united approbation of the whole legislature. 
But although a peace is seldom obnoxious and unacceptable to the 
public, yet its necessity or propriety may not always be apparent, and a 
public disclosure of the urgent motives that really exist in favor of 
it may be prejudicial. The people have in such case a stronger motive 
for relying on the wisdom and justice of the President and the Senate 
than in the case of ordinary treaties. They are less likely than a larger 
body to be influenced by partial views or occasional inflammation, and 
the very circumstance of the smallness of their numbers increases their 
responsibility to public opinion. 


Mr. Joseph Story in his valuable commentaries on the Con- 
stitution—Boston, 1873, page S88—contributes the following: 

Sec. 1173. In the convention in the first draft of the Constitu- 
tion the power was given merely “to make war.” It was subsequently, 
and not without some struggle, altered to its present form. It was 
proposed to add the power “to make peace,” but this was unanimously 
rejected upon the plain ground that it more properly belonged to the 
treaty-making power. The experience of Congress under the Con- 
federation of the difficulties attendant upon vesting the treaty-making 
power in a large legislative body was too deeply felt to justify the 
hazard of another experiment. 

Mr. J. I. ©. Hare, in his treatise on American Constitutional 
Law—Boston, 1889, pages 171 and 172—first contrasts the sys- 
tems of government in the United States and England, and 
then with reference to the President of the United States, he 
adds: 

He is as much the representative of the entire people of the United 
States as any Member of Congress can be of his district, and should 
therefore exercise the discretionary powers confided to him by the 
Constitution in the way that he may deem best calculated to promote 
the welfare of the country, which may not be the way deemed best by 
Congress. Take, for instance, the ease of a war which Congress thinks 
unnecessary or unjust, and wishes to close on terms that the enemy 
are willing to accept. Still it is the right of the President and not of 
Congress to determine whether the terms are advantageous, and if he 
refuses to make peace the war must go on. 

We have lived and prospered under the Constitution for 152 
years. We are a great and happy people, made so by the 
operation of this same Constitution of which Gladstone sald, 
“Tt is the greatest document ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” We should not lightly 
depart from the faith of the fathers. No argument founded on 
mere expediency should have weight here. It is not only the 
high prerogative of the President to make peace by treaties 
but is a high constitutional duty which should not be evaded. 
I concur whole heartedly in the desire of the country for peace 
as soon as possible, but this measure looking to that end is 
formed along unsound lines and is fraught with untold diffi- 
culties. It will be far better for us now and hereafter to follow 
the simple mandates of our fundamental law rather than to 
exercise our ingenuity in exploring unknown fields and follow- 
ing unmarked paths. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that right. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, two years and 











eight months have passed since the signing of the armistice. 
We discovered in 1917 that Belgium had been invaded in 1914 
by a “brutal militaristic power which wanted to dominate the 
world, and so forth.” We were among the last to enter the war. 
While the other nations have by this time made formal treaties 
of peace, we have no treaty of peace nor are we ready for one. 

The resolution before us is a mere technical resolution de- 
claring the state of war at an end. During the last adminis- 
tration a Republican Senate failed to agree with a Democratic 
President on a treaty; in this administration a Republican Sen- 
ate and a Republican House can not even reach an understand- 
ing as to how a resolution declaring the state of war at an 
end should read. 

I am inclined to prefer the House form of the resolution in 
so far as it announces the war at an end instead of repealing 
the war resolution. But this is a technicality. It will hardly 
be intelligible to a laymar. 
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It will be impossible to explain a vote against a resolution 
announced to be a peace resolution. If the Democrats will take 
the advice of the best Democrat in the House, the Socialist 
Member from New York [laughter], they would have raised no 
issue and would have unanimously voted for it. The fact that 
the Republican majority has seen fit to prevent amendments 
merely shows that they are expert in the political game, that 
thy have got you Democrats in a trap and that you can not get 
out of it. [Laughter.] 

The denial of an opportunity to amend is a grave injustice. 
The resolution, after declaring the state of war at an end, 
proceeds to reserve certain rights under the Versailles treaty, 
a treaty of conquest, a treaty of physical force, and repudiated 
bv the conscience and the vote of the American people. Would 
it not suffice for the purpose intended to be carried out by the 
Author of the resolution to say that “ in making this declaration, 
and as a part of it, there are expressly reserved to the United 
States and its nationals any and all rights to which it or they 
may have become entitled by virtue of the participation of the 
United States in the war’? 

It is evident from the minority report submitted by the 
Democrats, as well as from the discussion, that while they are 
opposed to the resolution they have nothing definite to offer in 
its place. I could understand them if they would say: “ We 
are opposed to the Versailles treaty, and in order to live up to 
the high ideals proclaimed by President Wilson, in order to live 
up to the slogan ‘Make the world safe for democracy,’ we in- 
struct the President to initiate the organization of a new asso- 
ciation of netions, based on the principles proclaimed during the 
war.” But they have no definite suggestion to make; they have 
no definite basis of peace to propose. 

The Republicans are in the same bewilderment. We have 
had a Republican President since March 4. It is safe to as- 
sume that if he had any tangible plan for peace to offer that 
between election day and this date he would have found the 
time to reduce his conclusions to concrete form, so that we 
might have by this time not a mere declaration that the war 
is at an end, but a treaty of peace. Is it not clear that the 
reason you Republicans adopt this statement that the war is 
at an end is that you do not know any more than the Demo- 
erats What the terms of peace shall be, and you leave every- 
thing to the mysterious future? 

You have announced that the League of Nations is dead. 
Have you anything to substitute for it? Are you willing to 
permit the Versailles treaty to stand, the League of Nations 
omitted? Can you from a purely national standpoint permit 
Japan, the strongest military and feudalistic power, to come out 
of the war immeasurably stronger than she was before she 
entered it? Are you willing to concede to her control over the 
island of Yap and of the other former German possessions in 
the Pacific and in China? And if not, are we to resort to war 
to change the unfavorable results of the Versailles treaty? 

Are we ready to adopt a policy of isolation? Can we live 
under modern conditions without close contact with the other 
nations of the world? Have not the cable, the steamship, and 
the airship annihilated distances and made the concern of one 
nation the concern of the rest of the world? As I said this 
morning during the discussion of the rule, “Any fool can de- 
clare war. It takes wisdom to make peace.” 

We drifted into the war. We do not know how to drift out 
of it. Our statesmen did not know how to avoid war. They 
do not know how to make peace. Two years and eight nronths 
since the armistice and we do not know what we have been 
fighting for. p 

During the last campaign President Wilson contended that 


he would be ashamed to look a soldier in the face unless Fiume* 


went to Jugoslavia, while a former Republican Senator stated 
at the Republican national convention that he was not quite 
certain whether Fiume was near Turkey or was one of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman sup- 
pose that the remark of that Senator may account for the 
fact that the President did not carry any Republican Senators 
to Europe with him? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONDON. Very likely. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It might well be that the 
President would have no use over there for a Senator who did 
not know any more than that about it. 

Mr. LONDON. - How could we expect to know the real causes 
and objects of the war? For years we had been told that the 
European conflict was none of our concern. The Democratic 
President was elected on the platform, “He kept us out of 
war.” The Republican candidate for the Presidency never 
thought of suggesting war. During the war itself all discussion 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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was suppressed. We were continuously being told that it was 
a holy war; that all our allies and associated powers were 
white-winged angels, contending with a satanic force located in 
the center of Europe. 

Well, the war ended. The satanic power had been over- 
thrown by his own people. The time came to make peace. 
Then it became known that conflicting secret treaties had been 
made; that each of the associated powers wanted a part of the 
spoils; that the big fellows got everything they wanted; that the 
little fellows were given little or nothing and were invited to be 
happy; that cruel and merciless terms were imposed upon the 
defeated peoples, in spite of the frequent assurances that they 
would be treated with consideration if they overthrew their 
government. 

We found that a so-called League of Nations had been or- 
ganized; that national and race hatreds have become intensi- 
fied; that the whole of Europe had been Balkanized; that under 
the guise of mandates colonies and peoples had been transferred 
to the victorious nations. Strangely enough, in almost every case 
the mandate went to the nation that had by force obtained pos- 
session of the mandated territory during the war. We found 
that a number of small sovereignties had been created with big 
appetites for more territory. We found that penalties and in- 
demnities had been exacted from the defeated peoples, which 
threatens to crush them for generations to come. 

In connection with this it may be interesting to remind you 
of the historical fact that after the restoration of the Bourbons 
Alexander I of Russia insisted that France be treated with 
consideration, so that she might appreciate that the restoration 
of a Bourbon saved her from destruction. In the present situa- 
tion it looks as if the German people are beidg punished for 
having overthrown their militaristic government and for having 
made an effort to establish a social-democratic government. 

No wonder the American people are asking themselves, 
“ Where do we come in? We have no international peace, and 
happened at Versailles. We have been told there will be dis- 
armament, that it was a war to end war, and we see that since 
the very signing of the armistice armaments have been increas- 
ing and wars have multiplied in number.” 

I can not refrain from reminding you that before we entered 
the war I asked the question that is now being asked by a 
majority of the American people. Permit me to quote from a 
speech of mine delivered on the 17th of February, 1917: 

The kings and rulers of the Old World have so managed it that 
every one of the belligerent nations in Europe to-day is fighting for 
something that appeals to sentiment, that appeals to the spiritual man. 
Poor little Serbia is fighting against extinction. Austria-Hungary 
seeks national consolidation and an unobstructed road to the Orient. 
Germany is struggling against being crushed by powerful enemies 
that surround her on all sides, Russia, the giant of the East—a giant 
without lungs, because she has no warm-water port—seeks a warm- 
water port, and says that she entered the combat to help a weaker 
Slav brother, Serbia. If Italy gets what she started out for, she will 
restore to herself her “ Italia Irridenta,”’ that portion of northern 
Italy now possessed by Austria. Rumania will get back some of 
her territory. very one of those nations, if it wins the war, will 
have satisfied some national aspiration, some national ideal. Of 
course, the probabilities are that none of them will have anything 
to show commensurate with the sacrifices made. What national ideal 
will the United States satisfy by the war? What will the United 
States have accomplished if it goes to war and wins? It will have 
established the right of munition makers to sell munitions. That is 
the only thing that will be established. 

And even that right has not been established. 
war. I am glad I did. 

The people have everywhere been kept in ignorance on the 
subject of international relations. As Disraeli said on one 
occasion : 


The subject of foreign relations is foreign to the people of England. 


The ruling interests do not want the people to know the 
truth. 

It is to the eternal glory of the Socialists that in all countries 
and at all times they have been the only ones that have fear- 
lessly opposed war, militarism, and national aggrandizement, 
and have everywhere urged amity among the peoples of the 
earth. 

The literature of the socialist movement for the last 50 years 
abounds with warnings of the catastrophe that has overtaken 
the world. 

To them the World War was not an accident. They foretold 
its coming. They saw its advent in every battleship that was 
added to the navies, in every army appropriation, in every 
colonial venture. They saw its menace in the struggle between 
France, Italy, Belgium, and England in Africa, between Eng- 
land, France, and Germany in Syria and Mesopotamia, between 
England and Russia in Asia, and between all of them every- 
where. 

Markets, concessions, spheres of influence, sources of raw 
material, opportunities for trade were the things the Govern- 
ments were fighting for, ostensibly for the people, in reality for 
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the ruling interests. For all the people can get out of a war 
is the maimed, the dead, and heavy taxes. 

In their opposition to war the Socialists courted every form 
of persecution and were denounced by rulers and their flunkeys 
as “men without a country.” The denunciation of the German 
Social-Democracy for their having failed to do the impossible, 
for having been overwhelmed by the superior forces of the 
imperial German military machine, which defied the armies of 
the rest of the world during four years, is still a favorite theme 
with every hypocrite and with every cowardly leader of a mob. 

During the war the governments made it impossible for the 
Socialists to come together at an international conference. 
Such a conference would have meant the end of the war and the 
end of many a government based upon the rule by the few. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman has spoken of the lack of 
program on the part of Democrats and Republicans, Will the 
gentleman enlighten the House what the program of the Socialist 
Party is? 

Mr. LONDON. I shall come to that presently. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman always talks interestingly. 
He says that the Democrats have not proposed any alternative. 
Has it not been suggested half a dozen times this afternoon by 
the Democrats that the alternative is for the President to go 
ahead and negotiate a treaty with Germany as the Constitution 
provides, as has always been done and as seems to be his un- 
questionable duty, and then present it to the Senate in the good 
old-fashioned way? I think the Democrats have proposed that 
half a dozen times. 

Mr. LONDON. The trouble with the Democrats is that they 
have not had any new policy since the Democratic Party was 
formed by Thomas Jefferson. All their wisdom is in the grave. 
[Laughter.] How can a Democrat, in view of the admitted evil 
of secret diplomacy, take the position that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected every two years, should take no part in de- 
termining international relations? Do the Democrats oppose 
the proposition that the House of Representatives elected every 
two years from districts, with individual constituencies, shoutd 
have something to say about the determination of relations with 
foreign countries? [Applause.] 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman will admit that we took our 
oath to sustain the Constitution of the United States. [Ap- 
plause, } : 

Mr. LONDON. Splendid. The Constitution has given the 
power to Congress to declare war, and it would be unreasonable 
to assume that the power to declare a state of war does not 
mean the power to declare a state of war at anend. [Applause.] 
That goes without saying. Did the Constitution intend that 
Congress should be an aggregation of so many clerks, so many 
office boys to put a stamp on the declaration that the state of 
war exists? In the democracy of those days they were sus- 


picious of the power of the President, and they reserved the | 


power to the branch of the legislature elected by the people to 
declare war, and, of course, to repeal it. I wish there was 
more democracy in the domain of international relations to-day. 

Since both the Constitution and honor require that a treaty 
should have the binding force of law there should be full partici- 
pation of the Representatives of the people in making treaties. 
Democracy can not exist unless there is democracy in the 
sphere of international relations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent in view 
of the fact that considerable time has been taken up that in- 
stead of voting at 4.30 on Monday we vote at 5 or half-past 5. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think, with so many 
Members absent, that that request ought to be entertained. 
The gentleman can present it on Monday. 

Mr. ‘GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest that 


the Chair is not called upon to protect absentees when the House | 


is in session. 


The SPEAKER. But the Chair has the same right that every | 


other Member has. 
Mr. GARRETT of Texas. But the Chair is here. 


Mr. MONDELL. I think, Mr. Speaker, the time having been | 


fixed by the House that we ought not now to change it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Chair entertained a request by the gentle- 
man from New York to extend the time. 

The SPEAKER. But that did not affect any other Member. 
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Mr, FLOOD. But it affects a good many Members who are 
here and who want to speak to-night. 

The SPEAKER. There is no reason why they should not. 
The Chair wishes to be understood. The Chair thinks that it is 
not fair when the time was fixed for a vote at half-past 4 on 
Monday to change it with such a small attendance as there is 
now. It can be changed on Monday if it is thought advisable. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New 
York that the time be extended five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 3 

Mr. CHALMERS. I think the gentleman is giving the Demo- 
crats an enjoyable and profitable lesson, but will the gentle- 
man not ask the Democratic Party in this House to read the 
Constitution carefully for the implied powers to Congress? 

Mr. LONDON. I want to say that the Republicans are cer- 
tainly not a bit better. Whatever of disaster may have come 
out of the war, the blame for it rests as much upon the shoul- 
ders of the Republicans as of the Democrats. The President 
came out with the slogan, “ Make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” and every Republican repeated as if he were a phono- 
graph, “ Make the world safe for democracy.” When the other 
slogan, “Stand by the President,’ was proclaimed, every 
banker in the country, every financier, shouted it, as did the 
dweller in the cabins in Arizona or New Mexico—* Stand by 
the President.” It was only when the President came to 
making peace, and there was a possibility of the Democratic 
President of the United States becoming the president of the 
first League of Nations, and so gaining prestige with the 
American people who love success, that the Republicans took 
up a fight against the President. You are not a bit better. 

Let me answer the question of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. RAMSEYER]. He asked what is the Socialist attitude. 
First of all, we were opposed to war. We were logical. We 
hate every form of physical violence. We are opposed to 
terrorism of any kind. The success of our philosophy depends 
upon the triumph of intelligence. We do not believe that any 
change can be made in human society unless it is a change of 
the heart, a change of the mind, a change of the soul, and that 
can not be accomplished by violence. That is why we are 
opposed to the use of violence in the relations between man 
and man in society and in the relations between nation and 
nation. 

Take the peace of the Versailles treaty. It is a conqueror’s 
peace, and unless the treaty is thoroughly revised or scrapped 
it will breed more war. 

Our international program would involve, first, the cancella- 
tion of all war debts among the allied nations. That must be 





done, in order to establish economic stability. This war has 
cost so many millions of lives and so many billions of dollars 
that we can afford this additional investment. The reestab- 
lishment of economic stability will be worth the price. Next, 
we would revise or wipe out the treaty of Versailles. We 
would initiate an association of nations based upon democratic 
principles. We would convoke an international interparlia- 
mentary conference, which is to consist of delegates who are 
to be elected on a democratic basis. We would have the Mem- 
bers of the American Congress, the members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the members of the House of Commons of 
England, the members of the Chamber of Deputies of Italy, 
the members of the Reichstag, and so forth, meet and discuss 
the basic principles of world peace. We would create an inter- 
national fund out of which credit might be extended in food, 
raw materials, and machinery to the peoples in need of such 
aid. We would demand universal disarmament. We would 


| recognize Russia, because no peace which refuses to take into 


consideration a country with a population of 140,000,000 souls, 
| occupying one-half of Europe and one-third of Asia, can be a 
lasting peace. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I shall not ask for any more time. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
| as one of the junior members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I have sat for several weeks past and listened with 
great interest to the very thorough and complete debate and 
consideration of the resolution which is now before this House. 
As one who lays no claims whatsoever to the attributes of 
| statesmanship, only recently having come from the ordinary 
| walks of life as a plain business man, I have been disposed 
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perhaps to a greater extent than otherwise to look upon this 
proposition as a business matter, a matter of national business, 
and therefore of extreme national importance. In speaking of 
having attempted to discern the business side of this proposi- 
tion I do not wish to be misunderstood and to be considered as 
having failed to look into the moral elements involved. The 
resolution to my mind is the acme of simplicity. In its preamble 
it makes a simple declaration as to an existence of fact. It 
does not repeal the declaration of war, nor do I believe that it 
should do so, but it declares that the war itself is at an end, 
which no Member of this House will deny as being and as hav- 
ing been for many months past an accomplished fact. After 
declaring the war at an end, quite logically and quite properly 
it takes up the care of the rights of American citizens in a 
proper, definite, succinct, concrete, and businesslike manner. 
The American people will not enter a League of Nations. 
This is not a question which should be considered here to-day. 
That is water that has gone over the mill, and we are now faced 
with the incontrovertible fact that the country by a majority 
of 7,000,000 voters on November 2, 1920, declared itself in 
opposition to that principle, so we are by the supreme mandate 
of the people precluded from giving it consideration. ‘“‘ The mill 


can never grind with the water that is past,” and we are faced 
with the solution of recognized facts and as representatives of 
people should act accordingly and proceed to 


a clear-thinking 
the task in hand. 

So far as the merits of the Porter resolution are concerned 
as compared with those of the Knox resolution 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman said he wished to discuss the 
question from a business standpoint. I would appreciate it very 
much if the gentleman would state what value there is in either 
one of the resolutions from a business standpoint? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that there is established in business practice the principle 
that befere proceeding toward the negotiation of any business 
agreement—and I assume that the negotiation of a treaty with 
Germany will be of more or less commercial import—that we 
have to have a fundamental foundation er basis upon which to 
proceed, The President of the United States can certainly not 
effectively proceed to the negotiation of commercial agreements 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary so long as a state of war 
exists. The passing of this resolution is to declare that the 
state of war is at an end. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman thinks the President could not 
enter into negotiations for a treaty of peace with Germany 
without a resolution of this kind? 

Mr. LINEBERGER,. I did not say that he could not do so. 
I admit that he could do so; but I can not say it is a proper and 
businesslike way in which to handle the matter. Now, regard- 
ing the Porter resolution and the Knox resolution, I believe the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SrepMAN] referred to the 
Knox resolution as being obnoxious. I will not go that far. I 
was not here to vote upon the resolution at the time that it 
came up in the preceding Congress, but I believe that the gentle- 
men who voted for that resolution voted for it because the par- 
liamentary situation was such at that time that this was prob- 
ably the only thing for which they could vote and bring about a 
condition which we all desired—the termination of the war. 
However, the parliamentary situation has changed and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has brought in a resolution which, 
to my mind, is more in harmony with the desires of the people 
of this country than the Knox resolution. The doughboys that 
lie beneath the poppies in France I do not believe would like to 
have entered upon the ConeGresstonaL Recorp of this Nation 
any declaration which would repeal or retract the declaration 
of war with Germany and Austria, both of which I am going to 
read, for I think we ought to be brought to fully realize the 
historical import of any repeal of these immortal documents— 
documents which will in future generations of our children and 
children’s children be cited as having saved the civilization of 
the world from ignominy of destruction by the most cruel mili- 
tary despotism recorded in the annals of history. 

Whereas the Imperial German Government has committed repeated acts 


of war against the Government and the people of the United States 
of America: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Statcs of America in Congress assembled, That the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Government which has 
thus been thrust upon the.United States is hereby formally declared ; 
and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to employ the entire naval and military forees of the United States and 
the resources ef the Government te carry on war against the Imperial 
German Government, and to bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion all of the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
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Whereas the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government has 
committed repeated acts of war against the Government and the 
people of the United States of America: Therefore be it 


Resolwed by the Senate and House of Representatives af the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That a state of war is hereby 
declared to exist between the United States of America and the Im- 

1 and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; and that the Presi- 
ent be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the 
entire naval and military forces of the United States and the resources 
of the Government to carry on war against the te and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and to bring the conflict to a success- 
ful termination all the resources of the country are hereby pledged 
by the Congress of the United States. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee, put the proposition very aptly when he 
said it was no more possible to repeal an established fact than 
it was to repeal the appropriation which built this building, 
and I am sure we could all agree with my colleague from New 
York [Mr. FisH], when he said that the men who lie buried in 
France and to whose immortal glory the victories of Chateau- 
Thierry and the Marne are attributed would not desire, were 
they living to-day, such a reflection and negation of the great 
forces, moral and otherwise, which impelied us to enter into 
this great conflict. The causes of the war, which have been 
discussed by various gentlemen, including the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon], are very interesting. I want to make 
this observation: I am not of a one-track mind, and therefore I 
do not believe that the causes which impelled us to enter this 
war were either purely moral or purely economic or purely 
sentiment, but I think they were a combination of all. There 
is no question but what the major impelling force, the thing 
that clapped the climax and brought about the actual declara- 
tion, was the continued violation of those moral laws which 
this country has always cherished, and back of that there was 
the impelling knowledge that if we did not back up our tradi- 
tions, that if we did not see that civilization did not perish 
from the earth, that in the course of time the then great Ger- 
man Empire would gain by the crushing of England, Italy, 
and France, the hegemony of Europe, and from the victories, 
flushed by success, would proceed to further wars of conquest 
and gain the hegemony politically and economically of the 
world. Therefore I will say that we entered the war because 
of a mixture of emotions, and we have no apology whatsover to 
make for those motives nor do we desire to retract them or ~ 
negate one single word of the declaration which brought us into 
the conflict. We Americans are a mixture of the practical and 
the sentimental, or, perhaps, I should more properly say the 
spiritual 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to continue for two minutes more. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will conclude my remarks by saying 
this, which I believe brings out aptly and succinctly the point 
which I want to bring before this House in the discussion of 
this vital matter, namely, that Americans are a combination 
of the sentimeftal and the practical, and we have always kept 
both eyes on the stars, but in so doing we have always also 
kept both feet on the ground, and we never look down except 
to see that our feet are firmly planted on terra firma, There- 
fore, this proposition is one of expediency, moral and economic. 
The war is at an end and should be so declared, and I believe 
that the Porter resolution embodies in a few words everything 
that the American people desire, and I hope that it will prevail 
in both Houses, and I am sure our distinguished Executive, 
President Harding, at the other end of the Avenue will not 
long delay in negotiating those treaties and agreements neces- 
sary for the fullest protection of American rights and American 
interests, both political and economic. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET]. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I am an orthodox Demo- 
erat, and usually fall in line and support measures advocated 
by the leaders of our party when strictly party questions are 
under consideration, but the pending joint resolution, in my 
opinion, does not raise any party issue, and I am going to 
support it. When war was being waged, I deprecated any effort 
on the part of Democrats or Republicans who undertook to 
inject into the debates partisan politics, and I am strongly op- 
posed at the present time to any movement seeking to make 
discussion of this resolution a party issue. I know full well 
that some of the Democratie leaders of the House and Senate 
are opposed to this measure, and the majority <f the Demo- 
eratic newspapers of the country think that all the Members 
on our side of the aisle should follow the leaders of our party 
even in voting against the resolution now before us. I think 
that very many great issues are often beclouded in this House, 
because Members on both sides of the aisle are constantly look- 
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ing for something to make political capital out of, and I wish 
to- take this opportunity to suggest to these Members that the 
people of the country are much more interested in the char- 
acter of legislation we p<ss than helping build fences for an- 
other political campaign. 

Some Members on my side of the House insist that the resolu- 
tion should not pass because it will accomplish nothing, and 
further because it encroaches upon the prerogatives of the Ex- 
ecutive. They can not show any particular harm that is likely 
to follow upon its passage, and those advocating the passage 
of the resolution declare that innumerable and inestimable 
benefits will follow if a technical state of war between the 
United States and the Imperial German Government is ended. 
Our party leaders maintain tha. the President of the United 
States, under the powers vested in him by the Constitution, can 
alone make peace by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate after war has once been declared, and they refuse to 
support the resolution on that ground. It at least suspends 
all of the permanent war laws of the Republic, and thereby 
fully restores the liberties of our people, which I regard as a 
very important matter. 

The pending resolution is not a treaty, neither was the Knox 
resolution that passed the Senate. Both are joint resolutions 
and must be signed by the President to make them effective. 
The Knox resolution repeals the joint resolution passed by Con- 
gress declaring a state of war existed between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government, and the resolution under 
consideration simply sets forth that the war is hereby declared 
at an end and has incorporated in it certain language that is 
intended to safeguard and protect all the rights of American 
citizens. Both resolutions accomplish the same purpose. 

Some of my friends on our side of the aisle say that to pass 
either of the resolutions would encroach upon the prerogatives 
of the President; but I understand that the President is anx- 
ious for the resolution to pass and has so informed the Repub- 
lican leaders, both of the House and Senate. When President 
Harding was carrying on his campaign for the Presidency, 
and after he was elected, he stated that he would sign such a 
resolution as soon as it was presented to him. On April 12 last, 
in his message to Congress, he said: 

The United States alone among the allied powers continues in a 
state of war against the Central Powers of Europe. This anomalous 
condition ought not to be permitted to continue. To establish a state 
of technical peace without further delay, I should approve a declara- 
tory resolution by Congress to that effect, with the qualifications essen- 
tial to protect all our rights. 

In passing this resolution, then, we are doing just exactly 
what the President asked should be done, and if he feels that 
it is no encroachment upon his authority for Congress to take 
this action I do not think that the minority membership of 
this House should oppose its passage, especially since it is in 
accord with the wishes of the President and is in conformity 
to the policies he has set forth since he took the oath of office. 
But, aside from these considerations, I am constrained to sup- 
port the resolution because it will afford some relief to the 
people of my own section of our great country who are in 
financial distress. Every day urgent appeals are coming from 
the people begging us to give some relief. It is distressing to 
know the extremity to which some of the citizens have been 
reduced during the past few months. It is not because they 
have nothing, but because they have something and get nothing 
for it. The farmers of the South have on hand millions of bales 
of cotton, and there is practically no demand for it. It has been 
more than two and a half years now since the armistice was 
signed, and the masses of people want peace. If they can not 
get peace in the way they want it, they want it the way they 
can get it. There must be a revival in business and trade before 
the despondency and gloom which hangs over the country will 
pass away. One of the best experts on cotton in America 
recently stated that if peace had been promptly ratified Ameri- 
ean short-staple cotton would certainly have sold at $1 a pound 
and there would have been an inadequate supply even if 
America had produced 15,000,000 bales for 1920. He said, 
further, that the present condition in the cotton-consuming 
world is due entirely to the nonratification of peace, which 
resulted in a nonconsumption, closing the markets of the world 
to cotton. 

I do not know whether these statements are exaggerated or 
not, but we all know that there is practically no demand for 
our raw materials. The big interests at first took no notice 
of the financial distress that pervaded the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and it has been charged by some that they helped bring 
about these conditions in order to profit from the misfortunes of 
others. I do not know that these charges are true, but the 
great financial centers are beginning to realize that something 
must be done. One of the largest banks in New York recently 
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declared in a circular letter sent out that the cost of manu- 
factured goods was out of all proportion to the returns the 
farmer is receiving for his raw material. In the circumstances 
this bank declares that the cost of farm products and raw mate- 
rials must rise to the level of manufactured goods. 

There appeared recently in one of our morning papers an 
editorial that said: 


Every single farm product has struck the bottom of prewar prices. 
Manufactured goods have not, wholesale prices have not, retail prices 
have not, building prices and rents have not, and transportation 
remains at the war peak. 

A prominent New York business man a few days ago said he 
Saw great promise for this country in ending our state of war 
with Germany, and if there is any probability that the enact- 
ment of this resolution into law will bring some relief, by all 
means, the measure should be speedily passed. Of course, I 
am more familiar with conditions in the South than other parts 
of the country, but what we want is a market for our cotton. 
America can not live alone, and bankers tell us that we must 
have long-time foreign credit machinery to enable other coun- 
tries to buy our surplus products, and this can not be done as 
long as a technical state of war exists between this country 
and one of our largest export buyers. 

The President seems anxious that there be adopted as soon 
as possible some Federal policy that will give relief to the 
agricultural interests, and I believe he is sincere, and I for one 
am unwilling to place in his way the slightest obstacle that will 
retard the adoption of this policy. The producers of cotton are 
the hardest hit of any who are engaged in agriculture, and any 
scheme or legislation that might probably help open up exports 
of cotton shall have my hearty support. They tell us that we 
are already trading with Germany and that the passage of this 
resolution will not aid in increasing our trade. But what trade 
relations we have with the German people, as I understand it, 
are conducted through agents of France and England, and we 
have too much commissions and toll to pay to carry on busi- 
ness in such manner; and, besides, this method is too slow and 
indirect. By all means, let us remove any barrier that clogs 
the wheels of commerce. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is wrong about that. If the 
gentleman will take the trouble to ask the Department of Com- 
merce he will find that while we can not buy dyestuffs to-day, 
trade in every other article is unrestricted. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. My impression was that our trade rela- 
tions are hampered because we could not buy from Germany. 

Mr. FLOOD. We can not buy dyestuffs, but in every other 
way our trade is unrestricted. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I am a Democrat and 
believe in party loyalty, but it seems to me that in the eco- 
nomic and industrial crisis through which the world is passing 
our paramount duty as representatives of the people is to sup- 
port any measure that will benefit the masses, whether sponsored 
by Republicans or Democrats. This is no time to think selfishly 
of our political future. Before us are many problems that need 
intelligent solution, and while some of you are playing for party 
advantage, millions of our fellow citizens are suffering and 
calling aloud to us for help. Believing as I do that the passage 
of this resolution can cause no harm, and may be the means of 
doing some good, I shall support it. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, some gentlemen are opposed to this resolution because 
they assert that it is violative of the Constitution of the United 
States, yet up to this moment there has not been one of them 
that has pointed to the section of the Constitution of which it is 
violative. It would seem passing strange that a power should 
be given to a great Government to put a thing in motion involv- 
ing the very life of the Government, and not have the power to 
stop that which is put in motion when its continuance proves 
destructive to the peace of that Government. Such a position 
is not only untenable but it is unthinkable. Suppose we had a 
President of the United States who would ask Congress to 
declare war, as Presidents have in times past. The country 
would enter upon that war in pursuance of a declaration, and 
that war would continue until the objects that moved us in 
getting into it had been accomplished. Suppose the President, 
not satisfied and ready to quit, would still continue the country 
in a state of war until the very resources had been exhausted, 
when there was nothing further to accomplish by its con- 
tinuance, and the life of the Nation was being sapped in the 
expenditures incident to the upkeep of the war, then would it 
not be an anomalous position that the representatives of the 
people or the people themselves might not be able to declare 
that war had ended or that it should end? Any other position, 
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it seems to me, would be absolutely destructive of this re- 
publican form of government. 

Another objection is raised, because they say that we are 
deserting our allies. The facts, if they prove anything con- 
clusively, establish that the Allies, rather than being deserted 
by us, deserted us. The gentlemen who sat around that peace 
table at Versailles knew full well that the President of the 
United States could not bind this country with his signature 
to that so-called treaty of peace. They knew full well that it 
took the ratification of the Senate of the United States under 
the Constitution to bring about a treaty of peace binding the 
United States. Why, then, did not these gentlemen, representing 
the allied pewers, wait to see whether we were ready and 
willing to become a party to that contract? They hurriedly 
signed it and entered, if you please, upon all the powers of that 
treaty of peace without waiting a day to see whether we would 
become a party to it. So, if we are to have a treaty of peace, 
how can we have it except by a separate peace or separate 
arrangement made with Germany? 

There is no other way left open to us. Our allies foreclosed 
any other way. So that if peace may be had in the future, it 
must of necessity be a separate peace, 

It is unfortunate that we are still technically in a state of 
war. How much it has cost us it is impossible to calculate. 
Millions of dollars, it is said, has been lost to us in trade with 
each passing day. Opportunities that were open to us, had this 
treaty of peace been made when it should have been made, are 
now forever closed. Avenues that were inviting the trade of 
the United States have been taken, if you please, by our enemies 
and by eur allies, who from now on will be our commercial 
enemies. So that from every standpoint it is vital to the United 
States and to all her people that this so-called war now come 10 
an end by a resolution, where it should have come to an end 
by a treaty of peace negotiated by President Wilson unentangled 
with the League of Nations. 

One of the gentlemen closest to the President of the United 
States—I dare say the closest—who was his right-hand man 
at Versailles, has said, “If we had set about doing the business 
that we were sent over there to do, we would have had a treaty 
of peace before Christmas of 1918.” Everyone realizes this now 
except a very few, that that should have been the first business 
on hand of these whe were gathered at Versailles, namely, to 
bring about a treaty of peace, and then whatever league of 
nations or association of nations that might have been favored 
for the peace of the world could have come later, as they have 
come in times past. In all the history of the world, when they 
have gotten up associations of nations or holy alliances, or what- 
ever you may call them, looking to the peace of the world, none 
of them were ever made a part of a treaty of peace; not one. 

So, gentlemen, we are dging the thing now that should have 
been done many, Many months ago. We are doing the thing now 
that the people of this country wanted done immediately after 
the armistice; the thing which they expected would be done, 
and which they had a right te expect would be done, by those 
who were then in authcrity. It may be belated, but it is not 
now too late, and every day that we postpone it we are post- 
poning it, if you please, net only to the detriment of our own 
people, but also to the detriment of the whole world. I dare 
say that there is no influence that could be exerted now that 
would be more beneficial to all the peoples of the earth than 
to have it known that the great United States, which in the 
last analysis decided this Great War, had declared a peace. In 
that declaration they will know that this country is at peace. 

A most anomalous position we are occupying. We are the 
only nation of those that entered into that Great War that seems 
to be still at war. Yet, as a matter of fact, we are the only 
nation among all of them that is actually at peace. Every one 
of those nations which signed the so-called treaty of Versailles 
and which entered this League of Nations is to-day at war 
somewhere, and there are more men engaged in war on the 
other side of the sea at this moment than were so engaged at the 
end of 1914. So we are acting in accord with the mandate of 
our people, who are trying now to say to the world, “ We are 
at peace, and we want to assist you in the best way that we 
ean to arrive at that same happy state.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not a fact that we are the only Nation 
of the group of allies that is at peace and we are denied the 
fruits of peace, while those other nations that are enjoying 
the fruits of victory are in an actual state of war? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the situation in which we 
find ourselves. Yet people contend, without reason, to my mind, 
that we should still continue to occupy this anomalous position. 
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If we are to be the beacon light of the world, pointing the way 
to that future universal peace that we all so much desire, why 
should we technically or otherwise be occupying a position of 
war? It is absolutely ridiculous and untenable. 

Now, let us take and pass this resolution. We should pass it 
with the same unanimity that we passed the declaration of war. 
There should be no more dividing line now, when we are seek- 
ing that peace, than there was then, when we united shoulder 
to shoulder to face the enemy. The people then were back of 
us. They will be with the same unanimity back of us now for 
peace. 

There is a psychological purpose that it will serve. We are 
all talking here about disarmament; we are all talking about 
bringing about a better state of understanding among the na- 
tions of the earth, whereby we can reduce our armaments. As 
long as there is war there is reason to be talking about war 
and more war. The gentlemen who are surrounding us with 
influences of that kind, trying to exert every influence that they 
can for great appropriations for the-Army and Navy, are con- 
stantly referring to the fact that we are in a state of war, and 
we know not when we will get out of it or when we will be 
plunged into it again. It will have its psychological effect on 
them. I hope that the time will speedily come when this Con- 
gress can devote its time and attention to other matters than 
those of war. I hope that the time will speedily come when 
the appropriations of this Congress may be used for better pur- 
poses than killing men. I hope that the time will speedily 
come when it can no longer be said truthfully that we are spend- 
ing from 90 to 95 cents out of every dollar of appropriations 
for war or war purposes. [Applause.] So let us have peace. 
If we can not have it by treaty, let us have it by this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Barxiry]. He does not seem to be 
here. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
GitBErRT]. He is not here. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer]. ’ 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the subject matter before the House demands plain speaking 
and speedy action. In view of the campaign assurances of last 
fall and the utterances of President Harding in his first message 
to Congress the people expected, and had a right to expect, the 
prompt passage of a peace resolution. The Senate acted 
promptly and on schedule time. It took the House Committee 
on Foreign Relations nearly two months to bring a peace resolu- 
tion before this House, even though a similar peace resolution 
had passed both the Senate and the House during the second 
session of the last Congress. No new world conditions existed 
or arose since the peace resolution passed the last Congress 
that could not have been anticipated by any man of ordinary 
intelligence. 

Why then the delay in reporting a peace resolution before 
this body? The Senate resolution undertakes to repeal the 
war resolution of April 6, 1917, and thus restore us to a state 
of peace. The House resolution before us undertakes to declare 
the war at an end and thus restore us to a state of peace. The 
object sought in both resolutions is a state of peace. Both reso- 
lutions admit, by implication at least, that the war resolution 
of April 6, 1917, has served its purpose and that it has outlived 
its usefulness on the statute books. The differences in the two 
resolutions that has caused the delay are not in the object 
sought to be accomplished, but over words. If anybody has had 
any doubts over the difference in meaning between the words 
“tweedledum ” and “ tweedledee,” he can find an ocular demon- 
stration of such difference by comparing the first paragraph 
of the Senate resolution with section 1 of the House resolution. 

Gentlemen, I want to remind you that the American people 
are going to judge this Republican Congress by its acts, not by 
its words. We Republicans have got to produce the goods for 
the American people. The last administration went about with 
head in the clouds and hearing voices in the air. The Ameri- 
can people got their fill of that kind of stuff and turned to 
the Republican Party for deliverance. It is up to us to get our 
feet on the ground and to keep them there. The problems be- 
fore us are very real and of the earth earthy. 

The farmers of the Middle West are on the flat of their 
backs financially. They are going to judge this administration 
and this Congress by the prices their cattle, hogs, corn, and 
other products bring, by their ability to get easy credits to 
carry on their farm operations and to pay off their mortgages. 
I am fully aware of the limitations of mere laws and resolutions 
to restore prosperity, But ask any intelligent banker, business 
mv), or farmer what is the chief obstacle to the restoration of 
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business activity in this country and he will tell you that it is 
a lack of foreign markets for our surplus. 

I am for this resolution, not only because there is no sense in 
being in a technical state of war two and one-half years after 
hostilities have ceased but because it is the first step toward 
opening up trade relations between this country and central 
Europe. It is the first step in getting necessary markets for 
our surplus, better prices for our farm products, and a restora- 
tion of business activity and general prosperity in this country. 
This is not a question of sentiment but of business. What the 
people want is not platitudes but markets, not words and 
phrases but bread and ham and eggs. 

While this peace resolution is but a first step, let it be fol- 
lowed promptly by another step and still another step until we 
have resumed peace and trade relations with every nation and 
people from Coblenz to Vladivostok. This is what I believe 
the people demand. It is very evident that the people are be- 
ginning to manifest some impatience with this Congress. Pres- 
ident Harding began his administration with a popular good 
will toward him never before surpassed toward any incoming 
President. The people have confidence in his capacity to deal 
with complex problems, in his honesty of purpose, and in his 
sincerity to do that which is best for the country. In his first 
message to Congress the President urged that a peace resolution 
should be passed “ without further delay.” This House will be 
held responsible for the delay in passing a peace resolution. 
Let us now, “ without further delay,” do that which the people 
expected of us two months ago, 

THE BORAH AMENDMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, while I have the floor I desire to speak of an- 
other related matter upon which the people are a unit, and that 
is a reduction in expenditures for naval and military arma- 
ments. On this they demand action, and action at once. They 
demand something concrete and possible of speedy accomplish- 
ment. Within a few days this House will have before it two 
very different propositions on the subject of disarmament. 

The Borah amendment proposes a conference of the three 
great naval powers of the world, namely, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan, to arrive at some understanding on a 
reduction in naval building programs for the next five years. 
This amendment presents something concrete and definite. 

The people can readily understand the scope of this amend- 
ment and the object to be accomplished. If reports in the public 
press can be relied upon, both Great Britain and Japan are 
ready and willing to enter upon a discussion of that subject 
with the United States. These three nations are the only 
nations on earth that will be tempted in the next quarter 
eentury to enter into a mad race for naval armaments, unless 
they come to some understanding or agreement to limit their 
naval building programs. 

The Borah amendment offers something that is possible of 
speedy attainment. If the Borah amendment is enacted into 
law this month, there is no reason why the representatives of 
Great Britain and Japan can not meet the representatives of 
the United States in the city of Washington next October or 
November, and before the next naval appropriation bill comes 
before us we will. know if such an understanding can be arrived 
at, and if such an understanding has been reached we will 
know what that understanding is. 

The question of military disarmament by international agree- 
ment is quite a different matter so far as its direct effects on 
our country are concerned. We are reducing the Army now 
to 150,000 regardless of the action of any other nation. Next 
year, with the same disregard of the actions of other nations, 
we will most likely reduce the Army to 100,000. France to-day 
has nearly a million men under arms. If France had an army 


of 4,000,000, or even more, it would constitute no direct menace | 


to us. 

To call a conference of all nations to consider the question 
of military disarmament would involve a delay of several years; 
and, with the present temper of France, Russia, Turkey, and a 
number of other nations, such a conference would accomplish 
nothing of consequence. 

The Porter resolution, recently, reported to this House, and 
which some gentlemen are urging as a substitute for the Borah 
amendment, is indefinite and general in its terms, does nof 
present anything concrete, and, in my humble opinion, if 
adopted, will accomplish absolutely nothing. Any person who 
is opposed to any disarmament proposition can with enthusiasm 
support the Porter resolution as a substitute to the Borah 
amendment. As a disarmament proposition nothing can be said 
in support of that resolution, and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in its five-line report on that resolution does not under- 
take to say anything in its defense. 


Gentlemen, the people are asking for bread: Wisdom die- 
tates that you do not hand them a stone. The people are de- 
manding speedy action from this Congress for relief from the 
burdens of expensive armaments. Prudence, aye, even the most 
selfish. political expediency, warns against handing the American 
people an indefinite, meaningless resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Tyson]. He is not here:. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. He does not seem to be 
here. May I inquire of the Speaker how the time stands on 
the two sides? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter} has used 19 minutes more than the gentleman froni 
Virginia [Mr. Froop] has used. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 745. An act to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code; " 

S. 851. An act authorizing the Secretary ef War to make settle- 
ment with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year lease 
on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other purposes ; 

S. 982. An act for the relief of Louisa Frow ; 

S. 1033. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
orders for the payment of money within the District of Columbia; 

S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be a nonnavigable stream; 

S. 1675. An act to confer upon the Territorial courts of the 
Territory of Hawaii jurisdiction concurrent with the United 
States courts of that district of all offemses under the act of 
October 28, 1919, known as the national prohibition enforcement 
act ; 

S. 1804. An act to protect the interest of innocent persons 
in property which is used in the unlawful conveyance of goods 
or commodities; 

S. 1934. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Hunt- 
ington & Ohio Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
a highway and street railway toll bridge across the Ohio River, 
between the city of Huntington, W. Va., and a point opposite in 
the State of Ohio; 

S. 1970. An aet granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Bowie and Cass, State of Texas, for construction of a 
bridge across Sulphur River, at or near Pettis Bridge on State 
Highway No. 8, in said counties and State; 

S. 252. An act to amend an aet approved February 22, 1889, 
entitled “An act to provide for the division of Dakota into two 
States and to enable the people of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington to form constitutions and State gov- 
ernments, and to be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and to make donations of public 
lands to such States”; 

S. 488. An act providing for an exchange of lands between 
the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States; 

S. 530. An act to quiet title to certain tracts of land in the 
city of Walters, State of Oklahoma; 

S. 621. An act to amend subdivision (c) of section 206 of the 
transportation act, 1920; and 

S. 671. An act to add certain lands to the Ashley National 
Forest, 

The message also announced that in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, the Vice President 
had appointed Mr. LENroot, Mr. Capper, Mr. McNary, Mr, 
Rosinson, and Mr. Harrison members on the part of the Senate 
of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

; SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under elause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 671. An act to add certain lands to the Ashiey National 
Forest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5380. An act to quiet title to certain tracts of land in the 
city of Walters, State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S. 488. An act providing fer an exchange of lands between 
the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 252. An aet to amend an act approved February 22, 1889, 
entitled “An act to previde for the division of Dakota into two 
| States and to enable the people of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
| Montana, and Washington to form constitutions and State 
| governments, and to be admitted into the Union on an equal 
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footing with the original States, and to make donations of 
public lands to such States”; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

S.851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five- 
year lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1970. An act granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Bowie and Cass, State of Texas, for construction of 
a bridge across Sulphur River, at or near Pettis Bridge, on 
State Highway No. 8, in said counties and State; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be a nonnavigable stream; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 982. An act for the relief of Louisa Frow; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1033. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
orders for the payment of money within the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1675, An act to confer upon the Territorial courts of the 
Territory of Hawaii jurisdiction concurrent with the United 
States courts of that district of all offenses under the act of 
October 28, 1919, known as the national prohibition enforcement 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1934. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Hunt- 
ington & Ohio Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a highway and street railway toll bridge across the Ohio 
River, between the city of Huntington, W. Va., and a point 
opposite in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 621. An act to amend subdivision (c) of section 206 of the 
transportation act, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1804. An act to protect the interest of innocent persons 
in property which is used in the unlawful conveyance of goods 
or commodities ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 745. An act to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2466. An act to constitute Fort Worth, in the State of 
Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privileges 
of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled “‘An act 
to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes ” ; 

H. R. 2428. An act granting certain lands to Converse County, 
Wyo., for a public park; 

H. R. 3018. An act granting the consent of Congress to H. H. 
Haynes to construct a dike across Mud Slough on Isthmus Inlet, 
in section 23, township 26 south, range 13 west, of Willamette 
meridian, in Oregon; and 

H. R. 5223. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Virginia 
has no further speakers this evening, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order previously made, 
adjourned until Monday, June 138, 1921, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

161. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting report of the Federal Trade Commission 
on shoe and leather costs and prices, made pursuant to House 
resolution 217, Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

162. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on experiments in 
the transportation of heavy freights on the Mississippi River 
between the mouth of the Ohio River and St. Louis, and be- 
tween Dubuque, Iowa, and Minneapolis, Minn., with the experi- 
mental tows and barges described in House Document No. 857, 
Sixty-third Congress; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

163. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Cape Fear River below Wilmington, 
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N. C., with a view to the construction of jetties (H. Doc. No. 
94) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DRIVER, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6209) to authorize and 
provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the dis- 
trict of Hana, on the island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 164), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6672) to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the dis- 
tricts of north and south Hilo and Puna, in the county of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 165), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2759) granting a pension to James D. White; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4613) granting a pension to Mary Lee Love; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6935) granting a pension to Frederick A, 
Mackey; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6946) granting a pension to James A. McGuire; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 7074) to postpone the 


‘increase in the rates of postage effective July 1, 1921, on publica- 


tions entered as second-class matter under clause (4) of sub- 
division (b) of section 1101 of the revenue act of 1917; to pro- 
vide for an investigation of postal costs and postal rates on 
publications entered as second-class matter, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7075) author- 
izing the acquisition of a site for a public building at Mount 
Carmel, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 7076) to amend section 190 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ’ . 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 7077) to increase the force 
and salaries in the Patent Office, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 7078) to punish any person 
profiteering on the United States in time of war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 7079) defining “ condensed 
filled milk,” “evaporated filled milk,’ ‘‘ concentrated filled 
milk,” and ‘ sweetened condensed filled milk,” “ sweetened evap- 
orated filled milk,” ‘“ sweetened concentrated filled milk,” and 
imposing a tax and regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7080) for the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress amongst the several States un- 
der the Fourteenth Census; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr, LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7081) to further amend 
the interstate commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal 
rates for the transportation of coal; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 7082) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to grant a certain parcel of land, part of\the Fort 
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Robinson Military Reservation, Nebr., te the village of Craw- 
ford, Nebr., for park purposes,” approved June 25, 1906; <» the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 113) to 
pay additional compensation to the Deputy Sergeant at Arms in 
charge of pairs; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
156) to amend section & of House joint resolution 174 of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled “Joint resolution for the purpose 
of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States, for lessening the expenses of 
the war, and restoring the loss caused by the war by providing 
for the employment of 2 discovery or invention called the ‘ Gara- 
bed,’ claiming to make possible. the utilization of free energy,” 
approved February 8, 1918; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois relative to the Velstead Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 7083). granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Pfeifer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7084) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ingle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 7085) granting a pension to 
Annie EB. Houseman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 7086) to correct the mili- 
tary reeord of Erastus B. Griffiths; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 7087) granting back pen- 
sion due to John J. Haggerty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 7088) granting an increase 
of pension to John Minahan, alias John Bagley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania: <A bill (H. R. 7089) granting 
a pension to Annie Neagley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PRINGERY: A bill (H. R. 7080) for the relief of 
Sophia Moran; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 7091) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha E. White; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1243. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of 200 people 
of the State of Iowa, favoring recognition of the Irish republic; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1244. Also (by request), petition of the Board of Aldermen 
in and for the city of New York, asking permission to grant 
leave to immigrants at the various ports of the United States 
to land; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1245. By Mr. BIXLDR: Resolutions of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, Warren, Pa.; Stoneboro Presbyterian Church, 
Stoneboro, Pa.; St. John’s Church, Franklin, Pa.; and Second 
Presbyterian Church, of Oil City, Pa., to call conference of lead- 
ing nations on reduction of armaments at the earliest possible 
date; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1246. By Mr. CAREW: Letter from the national headquarters 
of the American Legion in regard to military policies in foreign 
affairs of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. F : 

1247. Also, petition of the Central Trades and Labor Council 
of Greater New York and vicinity, in regard to House bill 5351; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1248. Also, petition of a mass meeting of citizens of New 
York, held under the auspices of the Father Burke Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, demanding the withdrawal of the 
foreign army of occupation from Ireland and the cessation of 
England’s rule of assassination and outrage; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1249. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of BE. R. Ferguson -and 
other members of the North Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
North Street, Mich., urging a conference of the great nations to 
consider the question of limitation of armaments; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1250. Also, resolution of the members of St. Paul’s Protestant 
Hpiscopal Church, Bad Axe, Mich., urging the promotion of the 


proposed conference in the imterest of international disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1251. Also, resolution of the members of the Marysville Com- 
munity Chureh, Marysville, Mich., asking that Congress invite 
the leading nations of the world to a conference to arrange for 
a reduction of armaments by international agreement; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1252. Also, resolution of the members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Vassar, Mich., urging that the United States Govern- 
ment take the initiative in inviting an international conference 
to confer upon the question of armaments; te the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1253. Also, petition ef Victor S. Darling and other members 
of the Washington Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Port 
Huron, Mich., urging a conference of the great nations to 
consider limitation of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1254. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Wade H. Hayes, chair- 
man military policy commission, the American Legion, New 
¥ork City. opposing House resolution 14; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

1255. By Mr. DARROW: Petitions of the Westside Presby- 
terian Church, of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
Princeton Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, Pa., on behalf 
of international conference on disarmament; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1256. By Mr. DENISON: Resolution of the Council of the 
City of Prairie du Rocher, Ill., desiring that the republic of Ire- 
land be recognized as a free and independent nation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1257. Also, resolution of the Council of the City of Prairie du 
Rocher, Ul., favoring a modification of the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1258. By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 
6273, for the relief of Edw. H. Harpster; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1259. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Congregational 
Church of La Salle, Ill., favoring an international conference 
on limitation of armaments and that this country should take 
the lead in proposing such a conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1260. Also, memorial of the State Senate ef Illinois, for 
amendment of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1261. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the 
Second Methodist Protestant Chureh and the Church of the Re- 
deemer, both of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring reduction of arma- 
ments; to the Committee om Foreign Affairs. 

1262. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the National Lutheran 
Council, New York City, N. Y¥., urging uniform laws on the 
subject of marriage and divoree; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1263: By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of 5,000 citizens of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and vicinity, urging upen the Congress the 
imperative need of adequate naval protection on the Pacific 
coast of the United States, and approval without delay of ap- 
propriations recommended for the construction of needed naval 
bases on the Pacific coast as set forth in the report of the 
joint committee of the Senate and House ef Representatives; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1264. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Theater Owners’ As- 
sociation of Southern California, protesting against the pro- 
posed tariff on foreign manufactured raw film stoek; te the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Also, petition ef the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs in annual convention, urg- 
ing the preservation of the redweod forests in northern Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on the Public Lands. Also; petition of 
the California Wederation of Women’s Clubs in annual con- 
vention, relative to soldier rehabilitation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1265. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of Samuel Paulding and 
other citizens of Paulding County, Ohio, urging the President 
and the Congress of the United States to call a conference of 
the leading nations on reduction of armaments at the earliest 
possible date; to. the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1266. Also, petition of the congregation of the Columbus Grove 
(Ohio) Presbyterian Church, urging the calling of an interna- 
tional. conference for the purpose of reaching an agreement on 
limitation of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1267. Also, petition of members of Zion’s First English Lu- 
theran Church of Defiance, Ohio, urging proper reduction of 
armaments; to the Committee en Foreign Affairs, 
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SENATE. 


Monpay, June 13, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer : 


Our Father, as we turn toward the week and its duties we 
desire Thy guidance and that wisdom from above without 
which we are liable to make mistakes and go far away from 
the line of duty and responsibility. Give us, we beseech of 
Thee, Thine own helpfulness this morning and through the 
week. For Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday last when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the bill (H. R. 6300) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for prior fiscal 
years, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5010) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, agreed to the con- 
ference requested by the Senate, and that Mr. AntHony, Mr. 
Cramton, Mr. SLeMP, Mr. Sisson, and Mr. HARRISON were ap- 
pointed managers of the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 6611) to establish in the Treasury Department a 
veterans’ bureau and to improve the facilities and service of 
such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2428. An act granting certain lands to Converse County, 
Wyo., for a public park; 

H. R. 2466. An act to constitute Fort Worth, in the State of 
Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privileges 
of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled “An act 
to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes ” ; 

H. R. 3018. An act granting the consent of Congress to H. H. 
Haynes to construct a dike across Mud Slough on Isthmus Inlet, 
in section 23, township 26 south, range 13 west, of Willamette 
meridian in Oregon; and 

H. R. 5223. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif. 


AVIATION AND OBDNANCE EXPERIMENTS BY ARMY AND NAVY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: - 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 11, 1921. 


My Dear Mr. Presipen#?: A series of aviation and ordnance experi- 
ments will be conducted by aircraft and vessels of the Atlantic Feet 
and units of the Army Air Service off the capes of the Chesapeake dur- 
ing the months of June and July, 1921. 

The U. S. 8S. Henderson will be used to carry the guests of the Navy 
Department to witness these experiments, and, according to present 
plans, that vessei will leave Washington, D. C., or its immediate 
vicinity in accordance with the following itinerary: 

June 20: Leave Washington a. m. to witness destruction of ex-German 
submarine U-117 by aircraft and the destruction of U-1j0, U-111, UB- 
J8 by gunfire from destroyers. Return to Washington upon completion, 
arriving there p. m, June 23. 

June 26: Embark on Henderson in eventon i sail at daylight June 27 
to witness the search by aiicraft for the old battleship ex Jowa, under 
radio control, and bombing of that vessel with dummy bombs. Return 
to Washington upon completion, arriving p. m. June 29, 

July 12: Leave Washington a. m. to witness destruction of ex-German 
destroyer by aircraft and the destruction of two other ex-German de- 
sears oa Return to Washington upon completion, arriving 
p. m. July 16, 

July 19: Leave Washington a. m. to witness the destruction of the 
ex-German battleship Ostfriesland by bombing from aircraft and gunfire 
from a Return to Waskington upon completion, arriving 
p. m. July ° 

It should be noted that this itinerary may necessarily be changed on 
account of weather conditions and that the trips may be prolonged be- 
yond the periods indicated. 

The Navy Department takes great pleasure in hereby extending to the 
membership of the Senate a cordial invitation to witness these experi- 
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ments, having in mind that some of the Members, particularly those of 
the Committees on Naval Affairs, Military Affairs, and Appropriations, 
might be interested in seeing the exercises, Unfortunately, the suitable 
accommodations on the Henderson are quite limited, so that I am com- 
pelled to ask that the number of Senators’: who may accept this invita- 
tion be limited to 10 for each trip of the Henderson. In order that 
final arrangements may be made and the designated Senators be ad- 
vised of all details concerning transportation, it is requested that. the 
Navy Department be informed as soon as possible of the names of those 
who desire to attend the exercises on each of the four trips of the 
Henderson. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Hon, CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the Senate. 

ELEVATORS AND TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATORS 
No. 40). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Federal ‘Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting a preliminary report of that commission on the profits of 
country and terminal grain elevators, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 


EDWIN DENBY, 


COUNTRY (Ss. DOC, 


CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harreld MeNary 
Borah Harris Myers 
Brandegee Harrison Nelson 
Sroussard Heflin New 
Bursum Johnson Norris 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Oddie 
Capper Jones, Wash. Overman 
Caraway Kendrick Penrose 
Culberson Kenyon Phipps 
Curtis Keyes Pomerene 
Dial King Sheppard 
Dillingham Ladd Shortridge 
Ernst La Follette Simmons 
Fernald Lodge Smith 
Fletcher McCormick Smoot 
Gerry McKellar Spencer 
Glass McLean Stanfield 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators having 


swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted June 7, 1921, by the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of New York, N. Y., favoring the granting of leave to land 
to immigrants at the various ports of the United States who 
sailed prior to the passage of the recently enacted immigration 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. STERLING presented six letters and a telegram in the 
nature of petitions of sundry citizens of Seneca and Hudson; 
sundry members of the Near East Relief Committee, of Fort 
Pierre; the vice president of the Bank of Brookings, of Brook- 
ings; J. Kidder, pastor Congregational Church, of Nisland; 
Gardiner B. Van Ness Co., of Sioux Falls; and Rowland Hill, 
of Seneca, all in the State of South Dakota, praying that relief 
be afforded the suffering peoples of the Near East, particularly 
of Armenia, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (for Mr. PAGE) presented five petitions 
of sundry citizens of Essex, Vt., praying for the recognition of 
the Irish republic, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 7 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wichita, Kans., praying that relief be afforded the suffering 
peoples of the Near East, particularly of Armenia, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the United Conven- 
tion of Kansas Postal Employees, at Wichita, Kans., on May 
30, 1921, favoring the enactment of legislation to further re- 
classify postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and 
readjust their compensation on an equitable basis, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions of the congregation of the 
Methodist Church of Cawker City; the pastor and congregation 
of the First Baptist Church of Whiting; the pastor and congre- 
gation of the Goff Associated Church, of Goff; the pastor and 
congregation of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Wichita; sundry citizens of Cawker City; and sundry citizens 
of Erie, all in the State of Kansas, favoring the calling of an 
international conference for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of disarmament, which were referred to the: Committee on 
Foreign Relations. ' 

He also presented nine resolutions of sundry organizations 
and citizens of the State of Kansas, favoring the enactment of 
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legislation placing an adequate duty on imported petroleum, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Lima, Crookesville, New Lexington, Galloway, Corning, 
Nevada, Buckeye Lake, Reynoldsburg, Westerville, Mechanics- 
burg, Murray City, Galena, Cardington, and Newark, all in the 
State of Ohio; and Watertown, N. Y., and Santurce, P. R., 
praying for the recognition of the Irish republic by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the American Legion, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., protesting against the immediate withdrawal 
of United States forces from Germany, which was referred to 
the Conymittee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a resolution of the Council of the City of 
Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the encouragement of the United 
States Naval Reserve, and that an appropriation be made to 
furnish a home for the Cleveland forces, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Council of the City of 
Toledo, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to require 
passenger boats on the Great Lakes be equipped with wireless 
apparatus, etc., for the protection of passengers, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Plaza, 
N. Dak., and Gridley, Kans., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to prohibit gambling in grain and cther agricultural 
products, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions of the United Leather Workers, 
of Kansas City; the pastor and congregation of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of Blue Rapids; the pastor and congregation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Norwich; the pastor and 
congregation of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Wil- 
more; the Mount Ida Anderson County Church of the Brethren, 
of Mount Ida; the pastor and congregation of the Church of the 
Brethren, of Oronoque; the congregation of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, of Topeka; the congregation of the Effing- 
ham Presbyterian Church, of Effingham; the congregation of 
the University Friends Church, of Wichita; ard a resolution 
adopted by the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Liberal, all in 
the State of Kansas, favoring the calling of an international 
conference for the purpose of considering the question of dis- 
armament, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented five resolutions of sundry citizens of 
Wamego, Alma, and Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, favoring 
the recognition of the Irish republic by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions of the pastor and congrega- 
tion of the First Presbyterian Church, of Larimore; the pastor 
and congregation of the Presbytery of Fargo, of Pillsbury; the 
pastor and congregation of the First Baptist Church, of Grand 
Forks; the pastor and congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Wimbledon; and the pastor and congregation of the 
Methodist Church, of New Rockford, all in the State of North 
Dakota, favoring the calling of an international conference for 
the purpose of considering the question of disarmament, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the pastor and sundry mem- 
bers of the congregation of the Presbytery of Fargo, of Pills- 
bury, N. Dak., praying that relief be afforded the suffering peo- 
ples of the Near East, particularly of Armenia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. F 

He also presented a petition of the committee of Women’s 
Nonpartisan League Club, of Wing, N. Dak., praying for the 
enactment of legislation placing a tariff on farm products, ete., 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
citizens of Devils Lake, N. Dak., June 7, 1921, favoring the rec- 
ognition of the Irish republic by the Government of the United 
Ly re which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Dennis, Weatherford, Bland Lake, Chireno, and San Augustine, 
all in the State of Texas, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit gambling in grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Kingsley, Malta, Volt, Broadus, and Waska, all in the 

State of Montana, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
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which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr. HARRIS presented resolutions of the pastor and con- 
gregation of the First Christian Church of Savannah; the 
National League of Women Voters of Newnan; and the pastor 
and congregation of the Liberal Christian Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist), of Atlanta, all in the State of Georgia, favoring 
the calling of an international conference for the purpose of 
considering the question of reduction of armameiats among the 
nations, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a resolution of the Berkeley 
County (W. Va.) Farm Bureau, favoring the enactment of the 
so-called cooperative marketing bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of the Berkeley County 
(W. Va.) Farm Bureau, favoring the enactment of the so-called 
truth in fabric bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution of the Berkeley County 
(W. Va.) Farm Bureau, favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Dowell bill and opposing the so-called Townsend bill, relating 
to Federal aid in road construction, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S..136) for the relief of Dr. O. H. Titt- 
mann, former Superintendent of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 107) thereon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee on Rules, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 36) authorizing the 
appointment of a commission to confer with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment or the provincial governments of Quebec, Ontario, and 
New Brunswick as to certain restrictive orders in council of 
the said Provinces relative to the exportation of pulp wood 
therefrom to the United States, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No, 108) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bil) (S. 775) to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to certify certain findings of fact, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 109) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 665) to provide for free tolls for 
American ships through the Panama Canal, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr, STANLEY, from the Committee on Patents, submitted a 
report (No. 110) to accompany the bill (S. 1888) to amend 
section 4887 of the Revised Statutes, relating to patents, 
which had been heretofore reported from the same committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on-Mines and 
Mining, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
32) to suspend the requirements of annual assessment work on 
mining claims during the years 1921 and 1922, reported it 
favorably with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 111) 
thereon. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I present the conference re- 
port on House bill 6300, the deficiency appropriation bill, and 
move its adoption. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on a certain amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6300) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 insert the following: 

“Provided, That no person shall be employed from the ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Efficiency for the fiscal year 1922 
at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per annum except 
the following: One at $7,500, one at $6,000, one at $4,250, six 
at $4,000 each, three at $3,600 each, one at $3,500, two at $3,250 
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each, five at $3,090 each, twoat $2,750 each, three at “$2400 
each, and five at $2,000: each.” 
And the House agree to the same. 








F, BE. WABREN, 

OHARLES CURTIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JAMES W. Goon, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JOSEPH W. BYRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to state.that the re- 
port is presented with the understanding that the name of the 
third conferee on the part of the Senate, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GuAss], should appear on the report. ‘The clerk did 
not know he was in at the moment the report was prepared, but 
the Senator approves of the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the report is adopted I wish to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming a question. 
on the deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was not in the Chamber the other day 
when part of the report was adopted. I am wondering if Sen- 
ate amendment No. 67 to the bill has been agreed to. That 
amendment reads as follows: 

The statement of appropriations, etc., for the third session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress ‘shall include the Army, naval, and second defi- 
ciency -appropriation acts passed during the first session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, and all other appropriations made at the Jatter 
session shall be compiled and published with the statement of appro- 
priations for the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. That was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
been done at any time before, so far as his knowledge ‘goes, 
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been carried over from one session to a succeeding session have 
been charged up to a prior Congress? 

Mr. WARREN. They are not charged as up to a prior 
Congress. Those appropriations which belonged to the pre- 
ceding Congress but which did not pass are simply ¢harged up 
to that Congress to which they relate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that the naval appropriation 
bill has passed at’ this ‘session of Congress; the Army appro- 
priation bill has passed at this session of Congress; and: defi- 
ciency appropriation bills have passed at this session of Con- 
gress. It was revealed as to the last deficiency bill that many 
new offices were created by that bill, and that appropriations 
were therein made for what are really not deficiencies but for 
new expenditures for the fiscal year 1922; but those appropria- 
tions are now proposed by the amendment in the pending bill, 
as a matter of bookkeeping, to be charged up to the tast 
session. of Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. There is nothing in the provisions of the 
deficiency bill which charges up anything: except what is neces- 
sary to show to the public in one book what has been appro- 
priated for the support of the Government in the coming fiscal 
year of 1922; that is all. It is merely a matter, as the Senator 
from Mississippi states, of bookkeeping. 

Mr. HARRISON. In other words, if 10 years later we 
should look for the appropriations. provided by the first session 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress and the appropriations provided 
by the last session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the two defi- 
ciency appropriation bills and the Army and the Navy bills 
which have been passed in the first session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress would be found as being charged up to the appropria- 
tions made in the last session of the Sixty-sixth Congress? 

Mr. WARREN. They are simply charged up as appropria- 
tions for carrying on the Government in the same manner as 
if they had been passed at some time before the 4th of March, 




































































































































































1921, 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but they were not so passed, and yet 
they would be charged up as against the last session of 








Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator assumes what the record does 
not show. There is no charging up about it. It is simply a 
record of what has happened to provide for the expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year 1922. ‘The bills mentioned 
should have passed during the last Congress; but failing to 
pass two of them before the 4th of March, we have passed them 
since that date. But their standing is the same ‘as if they had 
been passed earlier, all being for the 1922 fiscal year except a 
part of one bill relating to certain deficiencies in 1921. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the object, then, if the appropria- 
tions are not to be charged up, as a matter of bookkeeping, as 
having been passed at the last session of Congress? 






















































































This is the final report 


May I ask the Senator if this has ever | 
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Mr. WARREN. It is done to aceommodate the Senator from 
Mississippi and other Senators, in order to enable them to ascer- 
tain exactly what appropriations have been made for the sup- 
port of the Government in any given year. 

Mr. HARRISON. But that could be ascertained, could it not, 
if they were charged up again this session? 

Mr. WARREN. The Seniztor in his investigation could charge 
it up as he might choose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I anr not investigating; I am merely in- 
quiring in order to ascertain what is the object of the amend- 
ment, which the Senator has stated is unprecedented. 

Mr. WARREN. The object of the amendment, I repeat, is to 
accommodate the clerks of the two committees, in order that 
they may absolutely open and close the books, which are pub- 
lished annually, showing the appropriations for each year, as 
has always been done. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is not there another object ef the com- 
mittee in incorporating this amendment? ‘The Senator’s party 
has laid so much stress on the facet that they were goiug to 
cut down the expenses of the Government—— 

Mr. WARREN rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator need not answer me until I 


| have finished, and I have not quite finished. The Senator's 


party has promised to cut down appropriations to a great 
extent, and because the head of his party did not come into 
office until the 4th of Mareh:and the President of another party 
was in office until that time is it not designed that the state- 
ment might show to the advantage ef the Senator’s party in 
the years to come, three years from now, we might say, or next 
year, ina campaign, to the effect that these large appropriations 
were made while the President of another party was in offic 
notwithstanding your party -controlled both branches of the 
Congress? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
was absent the other day; hence the fog that surrounds him 





| the Senator's party. 





and his politics must have some outlet to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON, There is not any polities in it unless from 
I.am trying to get the facts. 

Mr. WARREN. I allowed ‘the ‘Senator to make his remarks, 
and now I hope he will please wait until I-have concluded. 

Isay to the Senator ‘that polities never entered into the con- 
sideration of this matter in any way, Shape, form, .or ;manner. 
The best evidence of that is that Democratic Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber were entirely agreeable to the pro- 
posal when it came frem the clerks of the respective Appropria- 
tions. Committees. At least one of the clerks happens to be a 
Democrat, and I presume both of them are Democrats. So 
as the matter stands, if the Senator’s suggestion means any- 
thing, it means that the Democrats are more to blame than are 
the Republicans for the manner in which this legislation is 
framed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why is it, I ask the Senator from Wyo- 


| ming, that this policy has not been pursued in the years past, 


where appropriations have failed in one session of Congress 
and the appropriations have been made during the first session 
of the succeeding Congress? 

Mr. WARREN. It has always been in a similar way when 
circumstances were the same. The present circumstances are 
different in that one appropriation bill was at the last moment 
vetoed because the President thought it too small. The clerk 
of the committee and others could not remember any other time 
when the military bill was vetoed at the las, minute and had 
to be passed later on. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the insertion of the provision was 
not due to the fact that there was a change in the administra- 
tion? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all in any way. 

Mr, HARRISON. I thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
his explanation. It is like I. thought it was. And the reasons 
for its insertion are as I supposed they were. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, when the confer- 
ence report was originally considered some days ago I was 
called out of the Chamber and did not know that the report 
had been presented. I will say that I had not advised the 
chairman of the committee of my absence, so he is not to blame 
at all for calling the conference report while I was not present. 
However, I wish to ask the chairman a question or two with 
reference to one of the items which were put into the bill when 
it was pending in the Senate. 

I note that the conferees finally agreed with reference to the 
Shipping Board item to appropriate $61,000,000 for carrying on 
the work of completing the ships now under way; but the 
amount which the Senate put on for the operation of the ships 
@uring the next year and for the settlement of claims which 
may have been adjusted by the Shipping Board under the ship- 


‘ping act was eliminated, and nothing was ‘provided elther for 
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the payment of the claims or for the operation of the ships. 
According to the statement of Admiral Benson and those repre- 
senting the Shipping Board, they will have nothing on the Ist 
of July for the operation of the ships and for the payment of 
just claims that have been audited and adjusted by the Ship- 
ping Board. I think that is a very unfortunate situation unless 
some way is contemplated to take care of it; and I wanted to 
ask the chairman of the committee what the conference com- 
mittee has in mind as to what can be done, and will be done, to 
meet that situation, if anything? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Washington is correct as 
to the testimony of Admiral Benson. The matter was placed 
before the conferees on the part of the House by the conferees 
on the part of the Senate with all the force they were able to 
command. 
the situation as now portrayed by the Senator from Washing- 


ton might exist; but they stated that they were unwilling to con- | 


sent, and not only unwilling but under no circumstances did they 
feel they could consent, to go any further than the $61,000,000 
that the House had provided for in the bill. The chairman of 
the committee on the other side stated that that was far more 
than he would have permitted if he could have prevented it. 
The statement made by each one of the House conferees before 
we finished was that, owing to the misapplication of the funds, 
as they termed, it, due in part to the many changes in the 
board, they could not and would not go further until a new 
board had been appointed and confirmed and had shown in 
some of its initial steps that they proposed, in the first place, 
greater economy in the hiring of help, the renting of property, 
and so forth, and had also given closer attention, as they put it, 
to the claims, very many of which are awaiting settlement. 
Finally, after we had worked over the matter until, I think, the 
third day, it became evident that they would do nothing in the 
way of enlarging the amount. 

Each one of the three members of the conference committee 
on the part of the House—and, of course, what goes on in a 
conference committee is not always made public, but I have no 
objection whatever, and I do not think they have, to making 
public just what happened—each one stated separately for 
himself that after a new board was appointed and confirmed 
and entered upon the discharge of its duties, if there was evi- 
dence that the Shipping Board intended to proceed with greater 
efficiency and.imore economy, and it then developed that they 
needed funds, he would support aq further deficiency bill or 
further legislation in the way of a joint resolution to provide 
the needed funds, but that for the present and in this bill they 


were obliged to accept and maintain the action of the House as | 


to the Shipping Board appropriation. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, the chairman 
of the Senate conference committee, then, has to a certain ex- 


tent, the assurance from the members of the House conference | 


committee that if the new board comes in and makes a showing 
as to the necessity of money for the purposes of the Shipping 
3oard, they will be disposed to meet that necessity. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is correct in that respect. I 
may state by name the three members of the conference com- 
mittee on the part of the House. They were Mr. Goop, of 
Iowa, the chairman, Mr. CANNon, of Illinois, and Mr. Byrns, 
of Tennessee; but, as ihe Senator knows, Mr. Goop, the chair- 
man of the House committee, on the second succeeding day, 
surrendered his place as a Member of the House, so that there 
will not be the same three in another conference. The state- 
ment I have made, however, shows the drift of opinion, and 
I think the House conferees represented the opinion of a large 
number of the Members of the House and probably a majority 
of the House, and represented that opinion seemingly without 
regard to politics, but as a matter of policy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am glad to 
have the statement just made by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, who was also chairman of the 
Senate committee of conference. I feel that a very critical 
situation confronts us with respect to the merchant marine. I 
appreciate the natural sentiment that comes up when we realize 
what appear to have been the extravagance, the waste, the 
incompetency, and so forth, that have characterized the han- 
dling of these matters, and yet there are palliating circum- 
stances. I am not going to take the time of the Senate, how- 
ever, to go into that now. I am glad to note that the committee 
feel disposed, and that the House Members feel disposed, if a 
showing is made as to the necessity of money to carry on the 
operation of our ships, that it will be granted. 

Doubtless some of the ships should be tied up for a time, 
but many of the ships, even though they may be operated at a 
loss at the present time, should be kept going in order to main- 
tain and develop routes and to maintain our business in Ameri- 
can ships, 


The House conferees very readily admitted that | 
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It is nothing unusual for a business to be carried on for a 
time at a loss. I was talking with a gentleman the other day 
who had information with reference to a great British com- 
pany, the manager of which stated that his company now is 
running behind $2,500,000 a year, and they expect to run behind 
for two or three years, but they are meeting that loss out of 
profits made during good times. The Government is going to 
have to do something of that kind, and it is a business proposi- 
tion to do it. I feel that it would be far better for us to stop 
the construction of some ships rather than to stop the operation 
of ships. 

If we are going to complete ships and then not operate them, 
we are going to have a double loss; and if we had to dispense 
with any of the Shipping Board appropriation carried by the 
bill I would have preferred that a part, at any rate, of the 
$61,000,000 be left out, and that the work on new ships be 
stopped for a while, and then, after a while, taken up and the 
ships finished. But the House provided for the $61,000,000, 
and they insisted upon that. 

In view of the assurance that was given to the chairman of 
the committee and in view of the attitude of the House Mem- 
bers, I have no complaint to make as to the action of the Senute 
conferees, although I think it is very unfortunate. As I have 
said, I am glad to have the assurance of the House Members. 

I noted with a great deal of anxiety a statement made some 
time ago by the chairman of the House committee in debate in 
connection with the passage of the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. I have a great admiration for that gentleman; I have no 
question as to his patriotism and his very great ability and the 
splendid manner in which he has handled the Appropriations 
Committee; but he took this attitude growing out of the state of 
affairs as he contemplated it. I read from page 822 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 30, 1920. 

Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt the Senator for just a 
moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator spoke of the ships tied up. My 
information before we went into conference was that all of 
the wooden ships, 272 I believe, were tied up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They ought to be wiped off in 
some way. 

Mr. WARREN. And, furthermore, that four hundred and odd 
of the steel ships were tied up, but later on it appeared, or was 
so represented on the House side, that over 600 of the steel 
ships are tied up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true. 

Mr. WARREN. But, as the Senator knows, there are numer- 
ous ships belonging to various maritime nations which are like- 
wise tied up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. All over the world. = am not 
going to discuss the reasons of that, and so forth; but here is 
the statement that I referred to, that caused me a great deal of 
anxiety. The action taken here is in line with this, and noth- 
ing could be done more greatly to the satisfaction of our com- 
petitors than to follow the policy laid down here. 

He said: 

We are not going to appropriate, if I can prevent it, a single penny 
out of the Treasury of the United States for next year for this board 
that does not know its business, that is wasting the people’s money, 
and if they are going to get aly money they must get it out of the 
Salvage of the plants. 

In other words, the chairman of that committee stated upon 
the floor of the House and said to the world and said to our 
foreign competitors: “The Government of the United States 
does not propose to appropriate a penny for the running of its 
ships, and if those ships are run they must be run out of money 
gotten from the sale of ships or the sale of its property: and if 
it does not get enough money to run its ships, its ships will have 
to be tied up, and the Government will go out of the business.” 

Mr. President, as I said, no more comfort could come to our 
competitors from any source whatever than from an adherence 
to that policy under present conditions. That seems to have 
been the attitude that was taken by this conferee with reference 
to this measure; but it is hopeful to know that if a showing is 
made by the new board that it is absolutely t.ecessary and de- 
sirable, from the standpoint of the public interest, to appropri- 
ate some additional money to keep some of these ships running, 
as ought to be done, the Congress will respond to such demands. 

They do not have very much time to make the investigation. 
It will not be long until the Ist of July. I hope they will real- 
ize the seriousness of this situation. I shall endeavor to call 
it to their attention; and I hope they will m-ke such a showing 
that Congress will see to it that the ships that ought to be run 
are run, and that whatever claims are adjusted that are just 
and equitable, the Shipping Board under that provision will 
be made to pay them, 
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I know. it was contended some tinre ago that there was $26,- 
000,000 on hand, and that $18,000,000 would come in by the 
ist of July, making $44,000,000 available to the Shipping Board; 
but it was not stated. that against this the Shipping Board has 
obligations of $80,000,000, se that as a matter of fact there will 
not be money to run and operate these ships on the 1st of July, 
assuming the statements of the representatives of the Shipping 
Board to be correct. 

They may be incorrect, but I would rather err upon the side 
of keeping our ships going, running, maintaining our business 
than by failure to appropriate the necessary money to take 
them out of business entirely and tie them up at the docks and 
incur the additional expense of taking care of them. 

So I trust that the new Shipping Board will show action that 
will make Congress have more confidence in it and will also 
present such a showing here as will warrant us in doing what- 
ever may be necessary to keep running the ships that ought to 
he kept running even under these adverse conditions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Washington to the fact that another thing that 
would be of great comfort to our competitors was the statement 
in the press, as soon as the new Shipping Board was announced, 
that it had been determined that the Government was to go out 
of the shipping business. There could not be anything more 
choice, more desirable in every way, more comforting to our 
competitors on the high seas than a statement of that sort. I 
think it rather overlooks the fact, however, that it is for the 
Congress to determine what the policy shall be with reference 
to that matter rather than for the Shipping Board or anybody 
else to do so. 

In that connection I will inquire of the chairman whether 
amendment No. 22 was receded from? It is the Senate amend- 
ment on page 17, line 9, which struck out the language in the 
House biil: 


J the completion of 
‘ $25,000,000. 


vessels now under construction, fiscal year 

The Senate struck that out with the idea that the adoption 
of amendment No. 93 would take care of that. Did the Senate 
recede from that? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that that language 
was stricken out because it appeared to refer to the coming year 
and was included later on, where we put in $75,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. WARREN. When we went back to take the House pro- 


vision those lines were restored, so that it reads as it did in } 


the House bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
nent? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And it 
No. 93? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. In other words, it leaves it exactly as 
the bill ecarvied it when it came from the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Florida passes from that subject, I desire to say that I 
saw a Statement in the paper which, as I read it, indicated that 
ithe President of the United States had determined that the 
United States should go out of the shipping business; and I 
was wondering whether the shipping act confers upon the 
President of the United States power to determine whether the 
Government of the United States shall or shall not continue to 
operate these ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think ‘ae-e is no question but that no 
such power is conferred upon the President, and that state- 
ment I regarded as a newspaper comment which was wholly 
inconsistent with the President’s public utterances upon that 
question. He has said from time to time that he proposed to 
establish and maintain.an adequate American merchant marine. 
That was his idea, and I hope he is still standing to that. 
What the views of the Shipping Board may be, I do not know. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not think we 
ought te hold either the board or the President responsible for 
statements in the newspapers. I think we will find that many 
of these statements are mere surmises, guesses, prophecies, and 
so forth. I am satisfied that no such policy as that is con- 
templated either by the board or by the President. They prob- 
ably will try to get our shipping into private hands, privately 
operated, as soon as it can be done consistently with the in- 
terests of the country. There possibly may be some ships the 
operation of which. should not be continued; it might be better 
for the Government if they should be tied up for a while; but 
I feel that the new board and the President are going to can- 
vass the whole situation and are not going to act precipitately, 
but are going to try to meet the interests of the United States 
and build up our merchant marine by proper action, 


So the Senate receded from that amend- 


receded also from amendment 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a resolution to which there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a motion pending. 

Mr. PENROSH. Mr. President, I do not want to object, but 
I have been sitting here for 40 minutes trying to introduce a 
bill from the Treasury Department of great importance that 
will have to be passed in the next 10 days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. From the Committee on Mines 
and Mining I report back favorably with an amendment the 
joiat resolution (S. J. Res. 32) to suspend the requirements of 
annual assessment work on mining claims during the years 
1921 and 1922, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite ready to yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to introduce the bill to which he 
has referred. 

Mr. PENROSE. I shail not object later in the day, but I 
think now we ought to have the regular order. * It is only fair 
to other Senators who are waiting for important business to 
proceed with the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I concur with the Senator. I, like 
himself, have been waiting here for some time to proceed with 
the regular order. If the Senator is desirous of being heard, I 
shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us proceed with the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is reports of 
committees. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will renew my request as soon 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania gets through. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second. time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2041) for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; and 

A bill (S. 2042) authorizing exchanges of lands within the 
Rainier National Forest in the State of Washington ; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2048) granting a pension to John C. Young (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2044) granting a pension to Wilbert E. Parsons 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2045) granting a pension to Nancy J. Parker (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2046) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STERLING: « 

A bill (S. 2047) granting allowances for rent, fuel, and light 
to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2048) granting a pension to Anna Louise Jenks 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on. Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2049) for the relief of Jabez Burchard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (8. 2050) for the relief of Jacob Nice; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PENROSE. I introduce a bill recommended by the 
Treasury Department, which I ask to have referred to the 
Committee on Finance, where it belongs, and which must be 
passed in the interest of the Government before the Ist of July. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A. bill (8. 2051) to amend section 3142 of the Revised Statutes, 
to permit an increase in the number of collection districts for 
the collection of internal revenue and in the number of col- 
lectors of internal revenue from 64 to 74; to the Commitfee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S, 2052) authorizing the Secretary of the. Treasury 
to pay the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the 
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treatment of disabled Government employees (with accom-| ture and Forestry together, and they will probably be sum- 


panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 2053) granting an increase of pension to Mary O. 
Lester (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2054) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
McGowan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2055) granting a pension to Waldo W. Williams 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2056) granting an increase of pension to Johnson 
White (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2057) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Bess (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2058) granting an increase of pension to James | 
M. Vandusen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2059) granting an increase of pension to Charles | 
M. Gregory (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2060) granting an increase of pension to John 
Shinolt (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2061) granting an increase of pension to Ziba A. | 
Redding (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2062) granting a franchise for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 2063) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric light and 
power within the district of Hamakua, on the Island of Hawaii, 
Territory of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 2064) to authorize and provide for the manufac- | 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current | 
for light and power within Kapaa and Waipouli, in the district | 
of Kawaihau, on the island and county of Kauai, Territory of | 
Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 2065) to authorize and provide for the manufac- | 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric eurrent | 
for light and power within the district of Hana, on the island | 
of Maui, Territory of Hawaii; 





A bill (S. 2066) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, | 


light and power within the districts of North and South Hilo ; 
and Puna, in the county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; and 

A bill (S. 2067) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize and pro- 
vide for the construction, maintenance, and operation of a street 
railway or railways in the district of Honolulu, Island of 
Oahu,’ enacted by the Legislature of the Republic of Hawaii, 
July 7, 1898, and granting a franchise to the Honolulu Rapid | 
Transit & Land Co. to operate a street railway in the district 
of Honolulu, providing for the operation of the same, and pro- 
viding for the purchase of the same by the city and county of 
Honolulu ”; to the Committee on Territories and Insular Pos- 
sessions, 

A bill (S. 2068) for the relief of Edward J. W. Proffitt; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2069) to authorize the construction of a dam 
across the Wabash River at Huntington, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2070) authorizing the Miami Indians of Indiana to 


t 
| 
maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current for | 
| 


submit claim to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on | 


Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (8S. 2071) providing for the printing and distribution 
of a list of civilian employees of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


ENFORCED NONPRODUCTION OF COTTON. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at the request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, I desire to intreduce a joint resolution that 
amends the Agricultural appropriation act. I desire now to 
call the attention of the Senators who come from the cotton 
States to this matter. 

In the appropriation act which will become effective on the 
1st of July there is an item of $554,840 for the eradication of 
the pink boll weevil. This joint resolution, if it becomes a 
law, will authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to utilize 
$200,000 of that appropriation to reimburse States for expenses 
incurred in compensating farmers for losses due to the enforced 
nonproduction of cotton. 

I ask that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee 


moned to appear before the committee. 


By Mr. NORRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) for the relief of States in 
the cotton belt that have given aid to cotton farmers forced 
from the fields in established nonproduction zones through 
efforts to eradicate the pink bollworm; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, 
dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 32, on which I made a report a few moments ago. 

Mr. LODGE. Has the morning business been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been concluded. 

Mr. BURSUM. I would like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to withhold any objection to the joint resolution which 
has just been reported. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to it. I desire, if possible, 
to have a brief executive session, which I have been asked by 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee to move. I merely 
wanted to have the morning business closed so that we could 


| have a brief executive session. 


Mr. BURSUM. It will not take more than a few minutes to 
pass the joint resolution, and if it is net passed before the 
1st of July it will be of no value. 

Mr. LODGE. I have made no objection to its consideration. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a measure which vitally affects the 
miners of the West. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, under the existing 
law the mining claims must be completed by the 1st of July of 


| the present year, and there is a very great desire expressed to 
i have the exemption which has been accorded for the last two 


or three years extended for the present year. The joint reso- 
lution will accomplish that purpose. It apparently has the 
unanimous approval of the Senators from the mining States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution and the amendment reported by the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 32) to suspend the require- 
ments of annual assessment work on mining claims during the 
years 1921 and 1922 was read, as follows: 

Resotved, etc., That the provisions of section 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which requires on each mining claim lo- 
cated and until a patent has been issued therefor. not less than $100 
worth of labor to be performed, or improvements aggregating such 
amount to be made each year, be, and the same is hereby suspended 
as to all mining claims in the United States including Alaska, during 
the calendar years of 1921 and 1922: Provided, That every claimant 
of any such mining claim, in order to obtain the benefits of this reso- 
lution, shall file or cause to be filed in the office where the location 
notice or certificate is recorded on or before December 31, 1921, and 
notice of his desire to hold said mining claim under this resolution. 

The amendment of the committee was, after the words “ min- 
ing claims,” at the end of line 8, to strike out the remainder of 
the joint resolution and to insert: 

In the United States, excluding Alaska, during the calendar year of 
1920, and up to and including the 30th day of June, 1921: Previded, 
That every claimant of any such mining claim in order to obtain the 
benefits of this resolution shall file or cause to be filed in the office 
where the lecation notice or certificate is recorded, on or before the Ist 
day of August, 1921, a notice of his desire to held said mining claim 
under the provisions of this resolution. And hereafter the labor re- 
quired under the provisions of section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States shall be performed during each fiscal year, beginning 
the 1st day of July and ending on the 30th day of June. 

Mr.. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I caught from 
the reading of the amendment that there is something about ex- 
cluding Alaska. I want to know whether Alaska is excluded 
from the benefits of this exemption, and if so, why? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was done on the suggestion 
of the colleague of the Senator from Washington, who asserted 
that the Alaskan claimants do not desire the extension which 
is granted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am very much surprised. I 
had supposed that there was as much, if not more, necessity for 
it in Alaska than in the mining States of the West. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not advised as to the con- 





on Agriculture and Forestry; and I should like to say to the 
Senators direcily interested that as soon as the unfinished 
business is disposed of I shall call the Committee on Agricul- 





siderations which induced the colleague of the Senator to take 
that view. He is the chairman of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, and the relation of his State to Alaska is so inti- 
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mate that the committee felt persuaded to yield to his judg- 
ment in respect to the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The intimate relation of the 
State of Washington to Alaska is the one thing which made 
that expression catch my eye. Is this a Senate or a House 
resolution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a Senate joint resolution, 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I think I shall not ask that it 
go over, because of the urgency of the matter; but it will go 
over to the House, where that phase of it can be considered. 
It would seem to me that if any section of the country needs 
the relief, it would be Alaska. But the joint resolution can be 
passed and the matter will be taken care of in the House. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the amendment by way of 
a proviso read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am fearful that if that proviso is enacted 
into law at least half of the mining claimants in the West will 
know nothing of it by August 1, and it will be of doubtful use 
to those who are not advised of the passage of the law with 
that proviso. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator that 
that is the usual provision, and because of the very limited 
time before the 1st of July we have given to the claimants the 
opportunity to ffle until the 1st of August. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no such provision in the last exten- 
sion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was in the prototype of all the 
extensions, the acts of 1893 and 1894. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, Mr. President, but here 
we are within a month and a half of the time when this notice 
must be filed in the recorder’s office. I doubt whether one-half 
of the miners will ever know of that proviso being in the law. 
We have extended the time for the last three years, and with 
half of this year passed, it is three years and a half, and it is 
just simply an exemption of the work necessary under the law, 
I am fearful, if this proviso goes in, the claimants in the large 
cities, who see daily newspapers, perhaps will learn of the law 
and learn of this proviso; but a majority of the miners of the 
United States will know nothing of this proviso being put in 
the law, it being different from the extension of the law the last 
three years and a half. 

Mr. BURSUM. That has been the usual requirement in the 
case of other exemptions. In the case of other exemptions by 
Congress it has been usual to require claimants to file a notice. 

Mr, SMOOT. It has been in years past, with the exception 
of the last three years. During the war the exemption was 
allowed because of the fact that it was impossible to secure 
laborers to do the work; and there was only a straight exemp- 
tion. Now, we have an exemption with a proviso that if notice 
is not filed in the mining district by August 1 they shall not 
be entitled to the exemption. 

Mr. BURSUM. It has been customary heretofore for the 
miners to file notices. I think the miners will be generally ad- 
vised of the requirement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senate will disagree to the amend- 
ment. There is no necessity for it at all. 

If we are going to give these men an exemption of the work 
upon their mining claims for a year from June 30 of this year, 
they should all be treated alike, they should all have the ex- 
emption, and no advantage should be given to the man in 
the city, who will see the notice printed in full and a state- 
ment of what the provision is. It should apply to the miner 
who is out on the hills, who perhaps comes into the city but 
once in six months, and perhaps never sees a daily paper. I 
say, Mr. President, we should disagree to the amendment and 
pass the exemption law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think the fears of 
the Senator from Utah are entirely unfounded, although I am 
sure he expresses his firm conviction about the matter. I do 
not think there is any danger at all that the man who owns a 
mining claim will not learn about this law. They are all inter- 
ested in it. They are all inquiring about it. But there is a 
particular reason why the provision should be found in this 
particular joint resolution. The exemption has now been ex- 
tended for three years and a half, and a great many of these 
claims are really abandoned; the owners never intend to go 
back and work the claims; they have quit them absolutely. We 
should not allow an abandoned claim to lie vacant if anybody 


The Secretary will again read the 
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desires to take it, and without a provision of this character no 
one would be justified in taking the chance of making a reloca- 
tion of it. 

This is simply for the purpose of requiring the man who in- 
tends to hold his claim to make a formal declaration of his 
purpose to do so. Then, if he does not do s0, it is open to relo- 
cation by the first comer. The fact that we have been extending 
this exemption for the last three years, it seems to me, makes 
it really almost imperative that some declaration of this kind 
of the purpose on the part of the claimant to hold his claim and 
to come back and work it again ought to be required. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there were six months, 
or even four months’ time, there would be no reason for object- 
ing to the provision. But nothing that the Senator has said 
answers the objection I made to the proviso. I know that if it 
is put into the law we will have hundreds of locators, after 
they learn that their locations are no good because of this pro- 
viso, coming to Congress for relief. There is no necessity at 
all to insert the proviso. I think this will be the last extension 
that will be granted by Congress; in fact, I want to say now 
that it ought to be the last extension. If we are going to de- 
velop mines in the West we can not develop them by continu- 
ously exempting the assessment work. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it does seem to me that we ought 
to give them now the same chance they have had the last three 
years and a half, and have it understood now among all the 
mining men and the locators of mines that in the future there 
shall be no exemption, because if the exemption is continued in 
years to come there will be very few mines developed. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will disagree to the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
suspend the requirements of annual assessment work on mining 
claims during the year 1920 and up to and including June 30, 
1921, and fixing the period during which such work shall be 
performed.” 


CONDITIONS IN THE COAL FIELDS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate resolution 80, providing 
for an investigation of conditions in Mingo County, W. Va. 
The resolution was reported favorably by the Committee on 
Education and Labor and reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. It is satisfactory to the Senators from West Virginia 
and has been amended in accordance with their desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, with due respect for the Sena- 
tor from California, for whom I have warm personal regard, I 
object to his request. I do not believe in indiscriminate inves- 
tigations by Congress of every subject under the sun. I do not 
think the subject matter of his resolution is a proper subject of 
investigation by Congress. It is a matter which is now in the 
hands of the State authorities, the State government, and the 
State courts of West Virginia, and I think it should remain 
there. I think there are some things in regard to the rights 
and functions of the States that Congress should keep its hand 
off of until absolute and imperative necessity arises to cause it 
to pursue some other course. I do not think that has yet arisen 
in this matter, and therefore I object to the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Mon- 
tana will not object to the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. It is satisfactory to the Senators from West Virginia, 
to which State it relates, and has been reported favorably by 
both committees. An objection will simply require a motion to 
take it up; and with the Senator’s protest now on record, will 
he not withdraw his objection to the consideration of the reso- 
lution, which relates to another State? 

Mr. MYERS. I am always ready to oblige the distinguished 
Senator from California when I can consistently do so, but 
I have some fixed views on this subject. I think Congress is 
undertaking investigations galore, and spending its time in the 
investigation of every subject under the sun, and I do not think 
there is any occasion for a large majority of the investigations 
upon which Congress expends time and money. 

I think the President of the United States took a very wise 
course when he refused to interfere in this affair which the 
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Senator from California seeks to investigate and relegated it to 
the States involved and told them that they must exercise 
their proper authority in the premises. If there was not suffi- 
cient ground for the President to interfere, I do not believe 
there is sufficient ground for Congress to interfere. 

I think there are some things in regard to the rights and 
functions of States that Congress should respect and keep its 
hands off of. This matter is in the hands of the State of West 
Virginia and is being handled by the State courts and the State 
executive and the State government, and I believe it to be an 
unwise thing for the Congress of the United States to try to 
interfere. For that reason I must insist on my objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of the Senate resolution just referred 
to. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the following resolution (S. Res. 80), which had been 
submitted by Mr: JoHNson May 24, 1921, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, reported by Mr. Kenyon 
without amendment May 26, 1921, and referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 

Whereas conditions of violence at present exist along the border between 

West Virginia and Kentucky; and 
Whereas for a long period in the past in the coal fields of West Virginia 

there have been disturbed conditions which have led to turbulence 

and violence and bloodshed; and 

Whereas the conditions referred to are a menace to orderly democratic 
government and to the general safety and welfare of the people living 
in the territory affected: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on, Education and Labor, or any 
subcommittee thereof, to be appointed by it, is hereby authorized and 
directed to make a thorough and complete investigation of the condi- 
tions existing in the coal fields of West Virginia and in the territory 
adjacent to the border of West Virginia and Kentucky; that said com- 
mittee ascertain the causes of the recent acts of violence upon said 
border and of the conditions which have existed, and do now exist, in the 
said coal fields, and generally investigate thoroughly the causes which 
have led to conditions which have obtained in the past, and which now 
exist in said territory, and report its findings and conclusions thereon 
to the Senate. 

The resolution had been reported May 27 by Mr. Caper, from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, with an amendment, on page 2, to add the following: 


The committee or any subcommittee thereof is authorized to sit at 
such times and places as it may deem necessary; the expenses of said 
investigation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I move, in line 5, page 1, to strike out 
the word “and” and insert a comma after the words ‘“ West 
Virginia,” the purpose of the amendment being to restrict the 
investigation to the immediate territory which has been re- 
cently affected. 

Mr. JOHNSON. To this amendment we have no objection. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have some views on this sub- 
ject which I wish at this time briefly to express, whether they 
may accomplish any good or not. I fail to see where there is 
any cause for the Senate to investigate the subject matter of 
the resolution. I fail to see how any good purpose can be 
accomplished by it. I fail to see any sound reason for it. I 
think it would be a departure from the proper functions of the 
national legislative body or either branch of it. 

The coal miners of the district who are involved in the con- 
troversy sought to be investigated—the striking miners—had a 
perfect right to go on strike. If they were dissatisfied with 
working conditions or dissatisfied with the wages they were 
receiving, or which it was proposed to pay them, they had an 
absolute right, as free American citizens, to cease to labor and 
to go on a strike. That is their constitutional privilege. No 
one can gainsay them that right. They have exercised it. 

If the employers do not see fit to grant the terms or the 
wages demanded by the striking miners, they have a perfect 
constitutional right as American citizens to refuse to grant 
those terms or wages. As a result of the miners going on a 
strike, the mining operators have a perfect right to employ other 
miners and put them in the places of the striking miners if 
they can find other miners who are willing to accept their 
terms. It is simply a matter of private contract and mutual 
agreement. If other miners take the places of the striking 
miners, the mining operators and the miners at work have a 
right to look to the State courts and authorities for protection 
of the miners who are at work pursuing their avocation. They 
have a right to expect protection of the right to private employ- 
ment and private agreement between employer and employee. 

If there ensue any unlawful disturbance about it, it is a 
matter for the State authorities of West Virginia to take 
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jurisdiction of. If there be any violence or any lawlessness, 
it is a matter for the State courts of West Virginia to punish. 
It is a matter for the State courts to adjudicate and for the 
parties to the controversy to thrash out in the State courts. 
I do not see what Congress can do in the premises. So far as 
I can see, Congress is without power. Suppose the Senate 
investigates this condition of affairs, what can Congress do 
as the result of the investigation? It can not enact any law 
governing the right of private contract of employment between 
employer and employee. Congress can not enact any legislation 
which would abridge the right of contract or remedy the 
existing conditions of affairs. 

If there be any disturbance there the Federal courts have no 
jurisdiction so long as it is confined within the boundaries of 
the State of West Virginia. Federal courts have no jurisdiction 
of offenses against the laws of West Virginia committed on its 
territory. 

I do not see that Congress can enact any law or pass any 
legislation or that the courts of the United States can take any 
action which would relieve the conditions there which are com- 
plained of. I think that the people who are parties to the con- 
troversy should be required to thrash it out amongst themselves, 
and if they have occasion to resort to the courts, I think they 
should go into the courts of West Virginia, and if there be any 
violence or disturbance there that the State courts of West 
Virginia can not handle by ordinary processes, then it devolves 
upon the governor of the State to proclaim martial law and call 
out the State troops. I understand he has done that. What is 
the occasion for Congress to get into this matter? Where is 
the excuse for Congress to interfere or intervene in this matter? 
I do not care who wants the investigation—— 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 
. Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Has the governor of West Virginia asked to huve 
any such procedure instituted? 

Mr. MYERS. He asked help from the President of the United 
States, and it was refused, and he was referred to his State 
authorities. They were virtually told to attend to their own 
business and conduct their own affairs without bothering the 
United States Government about them. That, I think, was sub- 
stantially the President’s attitude. The President having re- 
fused to take jurisdiction of the matter, those interested have 
now resorted to the courts and the State authorities. I approve 
of the action of President Harding. I applaud his action in 
declaring that the Federal Government should keep hands off 
of this matter until it be thoroughly established that the State 
government is not able to cope with it. I think he did a wise 
thing. 

If there be no occasion for the President to take hold of this 
matter, I do not see where there is any call or oceasion for 
Congress to get into it. I do not care who demands the investi- 
gation. In this particular instance I have heard, I have read 
in newspapers, that both sides want an investigation by Con- 
gress; that the striking miners want the investigation and that 
the mine operators want it. I do not care if both of them want 
the investigation, the public has some rights which should be 
considered. An investigation would take time and money. 

I am willing to vote to appropriate money for anything which 
is absolutely necessary for the conduct of our Federal Govern- 
ment and the safeguarding and defense of the welfare of the 
people of the country, but surely it is manifest that the absolute 
necessities of our Federal Government require appropriations 
great enough, and I do not believe in appropriating money for 
something from which I can‘see no good to come and in which 
the Federal Government has no legitimate right to interfere or 
take any action. I do not believe in appropriations of the peo- 
ple’s money merely to gratify every desire to investigate some- 
thing. 

It costs something to conduct these investigations. If any 
good could. result from the proposed investigation, I would not 
object, if it were constitutional and within the scope of Con- 
gress, but when no good can be anticipated and where Congress 
has no legitimate right or authority to interfere I do not believe 

in wasting the time of Congress and the money of the taxpayers 
in such matters. 

Congress has gone mad about investigating and regulating. 
It has a perfect mania for investigation and regulation of 
everything under the sun. It has carried its mania entirely too 
far. If Congress would abandon its mania for investigating 
and regulating everything and would go to work and expedi- 
tiously enact such laws as are absolutely needed for the welfare 
of the people of the country, such laws as are within its 
province and needed to remedy the evils of the times, and dis- 
pense with all of its promiscuous investigating, and adjourn at 
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an early day, I think the country would be better off and Con- 
gress would have the thanks of the people of the country. It 
would confer a blessing upon a suffering people. 

As I said, I do not care if both sides to this intrastate con- 
troversy want an investigation by the United States Senate, it 
is none of their business to want investigations of things over 
which the Congress has no jurisdiction, and they should not 
have it. Let them resort to the proper authority and seek ap- 
propriate remedies. They are asking something to which they 
are not entitled. The taxpayers have some rights. 

The parties involved should settle their own controversies and 
resort to their State governments for help if they need help in 
settling their differences. The public has left some rights. 
Even if both sides to this controversy want it investigated, the 
rights of the public should be considered. I do not believe the 
interests of the public would be served nearly so well by the 
investigation by Congress of a matter over which Congress has 
no jurisdiction, in vonnection with which it can enact no laws, 
and concerning which it can do nothing, as they would be served 
if Congress should confine itself to enacting a few needed laws 
and then adjourn and go home and let the country and the tax- 
payers have a rest. 

In New York I understand that the clothing manufacturers 
want Congress to investigate the striking clothing makers’ 
unions on the charge that they are soviet organizations and 
are disloyal. I am opposed to that also. Let the State au- 
thorities of New York handle those matters. The State has 
facilities for investigating alleged criminality. So I say I do 
not care which side demands these investigations, I care not 
from whom the demand may come, I think it an unwise, im- 
provident, and imprudent course for Congress to pursue, that 
of investigating every industrial disturbance and labor.strike, 
every complaint of employers that strikers are violating their 
agreement, and every complaint of employees that employers 
are not treating their employees fairly in some respect. 

As the President of the United States has refused to take 
Federal jurisdiction of this matter, I think it would be improper 
and uncalled for for Congress to interfere. 

The region involved, I understand, is under martial law at 
the present time by proclamation of the governor of West Vir- 
ginia. What business have we investigating his proclamation 
of martial law? What business have we investigating some- 
thing of which the governor of West Virginia has taken juris- 
diction and of which the State authorities are in charge? 
What right has Congress to interfere when the State authorities 
are in control, and it may be said in control by directions from 
the President of the United States to regulate their own affairs 
and settle their own troubles? I think it would be a futile 
and foolish thing for Congress to undertake. We investigate 
too much. 

A committee of the United States Senate is now engaged in 
investigating the condition of the railroads of the country, 
when I know and I think every Senator in the Chamber knows 
the cause of the condition in which the railroads find them- 
selves. It is simply because their expenses are disproportion- 
ately high to their income; because they are paying out too 
much money for operating expenses, and their tariff rates on 
freight and passenger traffic do not afford sufficient income to 
justify their expenses. Too much money going out and not 
enough coming in. However, that is a matter over which Con- 
gress has jurisdiction if it desires to conduct an investigation. 
It is a matter which concerns Congress, because it relates to 
interstate commerce, a subject over which the Government of 
the United States has direct, immediate, and exclusive juris- 
diction. If the United States wants to investigate the condition 
of the railroads it, at least, has jurisdiction so to do. 

There is a resolution pending before the Senate to investigate 
the strike of the shipping employees, which is tying up the ship- 
ping of the country. While I dissent from the advisability of 
it, yet the same objections can not be altogether urged to such 
a resolution as can be urged to the pending resolution, because 
the United States is directly concerned in its shipping. It is 
owner and operator of a large number of vessels; and the 
shipping of the country concerns the commerce of the country, 
in addition to the fact that the United States Government is 
directly concerned as the proprietor of many of the ships which 
are involved in that strike. So Congress has, at least, juris- 
diction to investigate that matter, if it may see fit to do so. 
It has the interest of a part proprietor. It has the jurisdiction. 
The advisability, the justification, is quite another question. 

I do not believe congressional investigations of strikes, as 
a rule, do any good. I think the only result is, generally, to 
prolong the strike and industrial disturbance. I do not believe 
that the investigation of the steel strike a year or two ago did 
any good to anybody or accomplished any good purpose what- 
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ever. If I had been present in the Senate Chamber when the 
resolution providing for that investigation was called up and 
unanimous consent was asked for its consideration, I would 
have objected to it. I think the only result that investigaiion 
had was to prolong the strike. It did not effect a settlement of 
the strike, but I think it did prolong it. According to well- 
authenticated newspaper reports many of the strikers, ignorrant 
foreigners who did not understand our form of Government, 
were told by designing and unscrupulous leaders that Congress 
had taken hold of the strike, and if they would hold out a 
little longer it would not be long before, the Government would 
take over the steel plants and operate them, and then the 
strikers would get anything they might want. Those state- 
ments were made in current newspaper reports, and I think 
they are reasonably to be believed. ‘The strike was lead by a 
notorious syndicalist. I believe those statements had much 
effect in prolonging the strike and causing the strikers to lose 
heavily in lost wages. 

If the pending resolution were adopted, and an investigation 
were begun, I think, if it had any effect at all, it would simply 
have the effect of prolonging the strike and causing the strikers 
to lose more heavily. It is a matter which ought to be settled 
as a subject of private agreement and according to the right 
of private contract between employers and employees; a matter 
which belongs to State courts and the government of West 
Virginia, if it can not be settled by private agreement amongst 
the parties in interest. 

For goodness sake, I ask Senators have the States no rights 
or functions at all any more? Are the State lines to be simply 
obliterated, to be no more than geographical boundaries, just 
like the boundaries of counties? Are States to have no sov- 
ereign functions at all any more; no right of control over their 
affairs and over disturbances within their confines? Are State 
courts to have no jurisdiction any more at all over violence, 
lawlessness, and disorder within their State boundaries? What 
are We going to do with the States of the United States? Are 
we to abolish them? We are gradually but surely doing it. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. DIAL. Has there not grown up on the part of the States 
a tendency to shirk their responsibilities and to lean too much 
on Congress? 

Mr. MYERS. Undoubtedly our legislation has had a very 
great tendency in that direction. The States are getting so 
that they now look to the Federal Government for everything. 
They are literally becoming so that they look to the Federal 
Government to support the people of the States, to support their 
State governments, and to take every responsibility off their 
hands. There seem to be no more State rights, duties, or re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Montana says that the 
States are looking to the Federal Government for everything 
in the way of the control of their business, the regulation of 
private life and official activities, and their spiritual, moral, 
industrial, and financial welfare; that all those matters are 
attended to by the Federal Government. Why should not the 
States look to the Federal Government? Does the Senator 
know of anything, from the setting of a hen to the raising of a 
flag, that this Government is not doing or is not prepared to do 
for the States and the people thereof? 

Mr. MYERS. There is scarcely anything that the Federal 
Government is not prepared to do for the States and does not 
insist on doing for them, nowadays. 

I know that opposing a resolution of this kind is, to some 
extent, an ungracious, an unpopular, and a disagreeable thing 
to do, and it may not do any good at all; but I have observed 
many of these investigations which I thought accomplished no 
good, which I-thought were positively detrimental and harmful, 
and I think the time has come to call a halt. I think we ought 
to stop somewhere; I think we ought to draw some line; and I 
do not know of a better place to begin, if we are going to begin 
at all, than on the resolution of the distinguished Senator from 
California. 

I do not think that it offers one single pretext for Federal 
interference or investigation by Congress. It does not involve 
the interstate-commerce feature which the investigation of rail- 
roads now being conducted involves; it does not have the 
national and foreign commerce feature as has the shipping 
strike investigation which is proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLterte]. ‘ 
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I can not see that the situation in West Virginia has one 
single appeal to or excuse for Federal interference either by 
the executive, the legislative, or the judicial branch of the 
Federal Government. It is purely an intrastate matter, which 
affects the vights of employers and employees living within and 
doing business within the State of West Virginia. It affects 
the government and welfare of the State of West Virginia, 
and its legislative, executive, and judicial functions. If troops 
should be called out, they must be called out by the governor 
of West Virginia, so long as the President of the United States 
has refused to perform that act; and the governor of West 
Virginia has already taken that step, I understand. If the 
functior of the courts must be invoked, the right and duty of 
acting ),elong to the courts of West Virginia. 

I repeat, I can see no good whatever to be accomplished by 
this resolution. I think it would be an unwarranted inter- 
ference * “ongress with the rights of a State, an idle thing, 
a waste .. <ime and money. I know of no constitutional au- 
thority for either branch of Congress to investigate a matter 
which is purely intrastate and concerns solely the affairs of 
the citizens of a certain State. 

Of cours, I do not suppose there is any way to prevent it 
if Congress wants to do it. If Congress wants to spend the 
time and money for doing this, I presume there is no way to 
prevent it, whether it be = constitutional exercise of authority 
or not; but I do not believe there is any consitutional warrant 
under our Federal Constitution for it. I do not think that 
such activities were contemplated by the framers of our Federal 
Consitution or that they are included within its provisions. 

I have no particular objection to the proposed investigation 
in this case any more than I had to the investigation of the 
steel industry strike a year or two ago, nor to some other in- 
vestigations which have been conducted, but I did not happen 
to be present when the resolutions providing for these investi- 
gations were called up and adopted. I do happen to be present 
when this one is called up, and I feel that it is my duty to 
register an objection. I feel that it is time for somebody, how- 
ever humbly it may be done, to raise a voice of protest against 
the constant tendency of the Federal Government to encroach 
upon the rights and duties of the States and to investigate 
everything that comes within the jurisdiction of the States. 
I do now protest. I raise my voice in protest against this 
tendency to usurp the rights of the States and to investigate 
matters concerning the States which are within the functions 
of the States and are no business of Congress whatever. The 
protest may not do any good; it probably will not do any 
good, so far as material results are concerned; but it will do 
me the good of having done what I consider to be my duty in 
having raised a voice against what I believe to be a dangerous, 
and improper, and a growing practice; a most pernicious prac- 
tice. I-hope the resolution may be defeated. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from California a question as to the practical 
result which he expects to obtain by the proposed investigation. 
I should like to ask my friend from California, in case the com- 
mittee finds against the laboring people in that State matter, 
what it is Congress can do and what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia thinks it ought to do; and in case the committee should 
find against the employers, what could Congress do against the 
employers and what would the Senator from California propose 
that it should do? 

I will remind my friend, who is kind enough to allow me 
the interrogation, that in his State he has an irrepressible labor 
trouble. He will some day assert the right of California to 
manage that labor question according to California’s view of 
it, and when that day comes I shall be shoulder to shoulder with 
the Senator from California. In the South we have the same 
sort of question. Hardly a State is free from it. If we are 
now to send committees into the State of West Virginia, to- 
morrow some man will request or demand that we send com- 
mittees into Georgia, Alabama, or Tennessee, as the case may 
be. I submit to the Senator from California that when we em- 
bark upon that policy we take up our anchor, we turn the ship 
afloat upon a shoreless sea, and no one can tell where the vessel 
may finally go. 

I know that the Senator from California is too earnest a 
man to deal with trifles or to deal with futilities. I know that 
he is earnest and practical, and I therefore invite him to state 
to the Senate what practical results he expects from that inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, just a word in response to 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

This is not the ordinary investigation. This is not the inves- 
tigation of a mere labor dispute. This is not a choosing of 
sides between two contending parties engaged in an industrial 
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controversy—not at all. This is an instance where practical 
civil war has existed for some weeks past. This is an instance 
where there has been practically a suspension of civil rights. 
This is an instance where certain private corporations, it is 
asserted—I do not say that it is absolutely accurate—have 
arrogated unto themselves the powers of government. This is 
an instance where a man who is a United States citizen, as 
has been reported, can not go into certain territory in West 
Virginia unless a hired detective gives him permission to walk 
in that territory. I do not know whether those things are 
wholly true or not. I do not say they are all facts, but I do 
say they have been asserted; and, on the other hand, there is 
the assertion that certain men who labor and toil in the mines 
have become armed bands of guerillas, who have infested the 
hills of West Virginia and who have shot upon their fellows, 
and that these armed bands are carrying on a guerilla civil 
warfare. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. | If all that be true, what remedy can Congress 
apply ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Wait a minute; I have not concluded, if 
you please. 

On the one hand, therefore, there is the assertion of the 
usurpation of government by private owners of private coal 
mines with privately hired private detectives. On the other 
hand is the assertion that men who have struck are acting law- 
lessly, and with arms are carrying on a civil war against their 
fellows. 

These are the two different charges. They have led to a situ- 
ation that is practically intolerable. We are not going to seek 
to control that situation by the arms of the United State:—-not 
at all. We are not asking that the Government of the Jt :ited 
States shall supersede the State government of West Virginia— 
not at all. We are-going, however, to develop a situation {here 
which amounts practically to civil warfare, and to put wur 
finger upon what it is, and what the cause of it is, and in that 
fashion putting our finger upon the raw sore, exposing it and 
proving and demonstrating what causes it, thew we will see, 
whether or not either State or Nation can afford a remedy. 

I do not contemplate by this resolution any immediate legisla- 
tion, it is true. I do not contemplate that we shall do aught 
to interfere with the authorities. I do contemplate, however, 
in a territory where there is practical civil war, and where 
civil liberty has been denied American citizens, to discover 
what exists and why it exists, and then, if it be possible, either 
by State or Nation to apply any cure that may be conceived of. 

Let me say to you that this is not a partisan investigation. 
The Senator from Montana has well said that it is not asked by 
the one side alone. It is desired .by all sides, because the 
situation is intolerable. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] sits here approving this resolution. His colleague 
[Mr. ELk1Ns] does as well. The Committee on Education and 
Labor unanimously reports it. The Contingent Expense Com- 
mittee does likewise. Under those circumstances, with a spot 
that is intolerable, why should not the United States Senate, if 
it can, do as it has done in the past—render a bit of aid, expose 
it, and then remedy the conditions which exist? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask one more 
question. I should like to ask if any of the taxpayers who will 
have the bill to foot, and who are not parties to the contro- 
versy, have asked for an investigation in this case? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator ask if any such have? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why, one man came to me in respect to this 
investigation who described himself as a neutral. He owned 
six houses. He had a handful of bullets that he said had been 
fired into the very room where his wife and his babe were in a 
certain town in Mingo County, W. Va.; and as a neutral, as 
he described himself, in the quarrel over there, he wanted the 
United States Senate to investigate, so that, if it could, it might 
lay bare the situation and afford the remedy. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will simply say to that that I 
think it is that man’s duty to look to the State government of 
West Virginia for his remedy until it may become impotent and 
unable to render him any relief, and then, on a proper showing, 
it would be for the President of the United States to take 
action. 

While I am on my feet I simply want to advance one more 
thought which I overlooked in my imperfect remarks a while 
ago, and that is that the sooner striking employees and em- 
ployers who can not come to terms with their employees learn 
that they must thrash out and settle their own difficulties and 
not rush, one side or the other or both sides, to the Federal 
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Government for help the sooner strikes and leckouts and indus- 
trial disturbances in this country will cease. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I only wish to say to 


the Senate that it is true that both sides to this difference that | 


exists along the border of West Virginia and Kentucky have 
asked for this investigation. An authorized committee of mine 
operators representing the Williamson Operators’ Association 
came to the Senators from West Virginia first and asked that 
an investigation be had into the conditions there which they 
regarded as intolerable. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. , 

Mr, MYERS. They also asked the President of the United 
States to interfere, and he refused, did he not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The governor of West Virginia some 
weeks ago asked the President of the United States to send 
Federal troops into that territory. 

The President declined to send in the troops and suggested 
that possibly the State government had not done all that it 
could to quiet the trouble there. Since that time the governor 
has declared martial law in that immediate vicinity and has 
seemed to be handling the situation quite satisfactorily. There 
has been very little violence, if any, for the past two or three 
weeks. 

Mr. MYERS. May I ask another question of the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. Why have Congress investigate the trouble if 
it be diminishing instead of incredising? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that of 
course it is for the Senate to decide, in the interest of the 
public, what it shall do in this matter. As I stated, the oper- 
ators asked definitely that the investigation be had, and later a 
deputation of the Mine Workers’ Union came here and asked 
the same thing; and there being unanimity of opinion that out- 
rages were being committed on both sides—and perhaps there 
have been some things done on both sides that were irregular 
and violent—it seemed to me that a Senator hearing both of 
these sides and these representations, both asking that this in- 
vestigation be had, could do nothing else than to assent to it, 
or at least not object to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
is the trouble about the State of West Virginia putting its 
finger on the sore? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I stated a few moments ago, the 
State of West Virginia has put its finger upon the sore. It has 
a State constabulary law. We have no militia at this time. We 
have not had time to organize our militia in West Virginia 
under the reorganization act, but we have a State constabulary 
law ; and almost the entire force—there are only about 85 or 90 
in it—are down in that territory, and, as I stated, they are 
handling the situation satisfactorily. There is no violence there 
at this time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Myr. President, can not the State of West 
Virginia make this investigation itself, for itself? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that the 
people on both sides of this question seem to think that the 
United States Government can do it better. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The question is, can the legislature do it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The legislature is not now in session, 
and it did not do it when it was in session. It did not order 
such an investigation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The governor can eall it in extra session. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator says that both sides 
down in West Virginia, the employers and the employees, think 
that Congress can do something. What is the opinion of the 
Senator? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator, as to the 
remedies to be applied by Congress, that except as a matter 
of getting publicity as to the facts in the dispute the chances 
are very remote of Congress being able to do anything. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Publicity, then, is what is de- 
sired? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in these disputes it is 
very difficult to get at the actual facts. Charges are made on 
both sides, and unless some impartial tribunal is called into 
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being before which these contending factions can come, under 
oath, and give all the facts, sitting in the same room, facing 
each other, and each refuting the arguments of the other, it 
seems to be impossible for the public to ascertain what are the 
real facts. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, it seems as if the 
Senator from West Virginia is proceeding under the idea that 
the newspaper press has been Burlesonized again. Do we not 
get publicity through the newspapers? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We get a certain amount of publicity 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yes; a very certain amount. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In West Virginia we think we get too 
much of it of a certain kind, sometimes. 

I happened to be a member of a similar investigating com- 
mittee when I served in the House, and we went out to Colo- 
rado to investigate a strike. Congress took no helpful action 
as the result of that investigation, or any action at all, but I 
believe that when we reached the city of Denver, and within 
two hours had representatives of both the contending factions 
in a room together, that was the first time during the entire 
trouble they had faced each other in the same room, where 
each side could hear what the other said and make proper an- 
swer and sift the facts down to find out what had actually 
oceurred. 

Se, Mr. President, I think about all that can be dene by 
Congress is to give publicity to a hearing held by an impartial 
tribunal, where both contending factions ean appear and listen 
to each other’s evidence and refute it, if possible. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much money does the resolution 
contemplate shall be spent out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no means of knowing how 
much it is contemplated will be spent, but I should say it 
would depend very largely upon the length of time it takes to 
make the investigation. The chairman of the committee told 
me that he expected to go and spend only three or four days 
there. If I may judge by a former experience, they will not 
get well started with the investigation in two or three days. It 
took the investigating committee of which I happened to be a 
member six weeks to make the investigation in Colorado. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much did the Colorado investiga- 
tion cost? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It was pretty expensive, but,I do not 
think I ever saw the figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hardly think it cost that much, but 
it must have cost quite a considerable amount, probably 
$50,000 or more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the Senator whom 
he is going to investigate. Are you going to investigate the 
miners’ union? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I presume the operators expect us to 
investigate the miners’ union and the miners’ union expects us 
to investigate the operators. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I supposed ; and I presume 
each side expects to show the other side up with horns. That 
is usually the way they go about it. The miners’ union wants 
to show that the operators.have horns and have done some- 
thing wrong and the operators intend to show that the miners’ 
union has committted high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is about the situation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator really think it is 
worth while, since the difficulty is over, as I understand, since 
there is no immediate hostility down there? The situation has 
quieted, has it not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It seems to be quiet at this time, but I 
will say that it is rather a tense situation, which may break 
out at any time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The State authorities have it in hand, 
have they not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They now have it apparently well in 
hand.° 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
vene? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; with the military forces of the 
United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, of course I recognize the 
fact that there are times when it is wise for Congress to in- 
vestigate matters concerning the people of the United States; 
but we have it from Executive authority, the President of the 
United States, that this is not a condition in which the Govern- 
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ment of the United States ought to intervene. We have it on 
the statement of the Senator from the great State of West 
Virginia that there is no immediate trouble, but that the trouble 
is over; that they have had this fight, and it has quieted down 
and peace reigns again. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator from West Virginia yield 
that I may ask the Senator from Alabama a question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator from Alabama is not 
familiar with the conditions which exist there. It is true that 
there is not a pitched battle there every day now, as there was 
for a brief period; but it is equally true that law is no longer 
existent in that particular territory, except the law of force. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is most unfortunate. I 
was in hopes that when the disregard for the law had quieted 
down, as usually happens in cases of mobs and mob violence, the 
people would come to a sober second thought and conclude 
themselves to obey the law. 

I recognize that there are some occasions when an investiga- 
tion is helpful. But there has not been anything said here to- 
day which leads me to believe that anything helpful would grow 
out of such an investigation as is proposed. It is a matter 
which the President has said it was not necessary to intervene 
in. The Senator from the State in which the trouble occurred 
says that what is proposed is to set up a court to let the op- 
erator investigate the miners’ union and the miners’ union 
investigate the operator. So far as I know that is not likely 
to bring about peace. An investigation of that kind is more 
likely to bring about discord, unless the resolution seeks to lead 
to some affirmative action on the part of the Government of the 
United States. If it does, I would like to have the Senator tell 
us what it accomplishes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I believe the Senator who has just 
propounded this question was the leader of his party in the 
House when the investigation was made into the Colorado mat- 
ter, and he knows what it was possible to do and what it was 
not possible to do at that time, and he can answer that question 
quite as well as I can, or perhaps better. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When did the Colorado investigation 
take place? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In 1914.I think it was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was*wot the leader of the House at 
that time, as I had come to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask the Senator to yield to me for a mere 
suggestion. What is conveyed to me is that the conditions 
down there, if you want to look at it from the economic stand- 
point, have prevented the production of coal, and the coal pro- 
duction in that particular territory has been immensely lessened 
because of the conditions which exist. That is economic con- 
sideration No. 1. , 

No, 2. The condition there at the present time is not a condi- 
tion of peace, but a mere suspension of hostilities, and the 
situation, as the Senator from West Virginia has said, is ex- 
ceedingly tense. Coal production has not reached what it 
should be at all, and the appearance of peace is maintained only 
by virtue of the force that is there. To say that an impartial 
investigation under the circumstances can not be of any good 
would seem to say that there never had been an investigation 
which could have accomplished any results. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not agree with the Senator at 
all. If I am interrupting the Senator from West Virginia, I 
will stop now and wait until he gets through. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. I am very glad to have 
the Senator interrupt. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here is what I am leading to. I do not 
say that congressional investigations have not produced results 
in the past. But take up the proposition which the Senator 
from California has advanced. He said that there are two good 
reasons why we should have this investigation, one that the 
production of coal is retarded, because of this disturbance, 
and the other that the only reason why hostilities do not break 
out is because there is force there. Analyze that. I know a 
great many mining districts in the United States where the 
production of coal is not up to the standard, or anywhere near 
up to the standard, because of the panic conditions in the United 
States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will allow me on that 
point, I will say that the operators who operate in that terri- 
tory now claim that their production is normal—that is, that 
they are able to fill all the orders they have, and have all the 
men they need at their mines. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. That part of the investigation, then, is 
settled. If they are able to fill all the orders they have to sell 
coal, we can not accomplish anything along that line. 

Now, along the line of there being hostility between the con- 
tending factions, and that it has only quieted because of force, 
as I understand it, it is the arm of the State of West Virginia 
enforcing the law, preventing men from murdering each other, 
which is the force that is complained of. I must say, as far as 
I am concerned, I do not need any investigation to tell me to 
sustain the lawful arm of the lawful government. 

I merely wish to say that if the Senator from West Virginia, 
in whose State this investigation is proposed to take piace, is 
willing to stand here in his place and say on his responsibility 
as a Senator that the passage of this resolution in his judgment 
would bring about better conditions in his own State than his 
own State government can work out if left alone, I am willing 
to support his proposition and agree to the payment of the fifty 
or hundred thousand dollars it is going to cost. But if we do 
not have something affirmative in sight in the way of benefit, I 
must say that I am getting mighty tired of spending money out 
of an empty Treasury. We might as well recognize the fact 
that we can dig holes into the Public Treasury as well as the 
executive branch of the Government, and we have had investiga- 
tion after investigation in the last two years, costing I do not 
know how many millions. They deplete the contingent fund of 
the Senate so fast that we can not make an annual appropriation 
to keep it up. Every time a deficiency appropriation bill comes 
in we have to make another appropriation for the contingent 
fund of the Senate. That was not the case in the old days; we 
made an appropriation for a contingent fund, and in the main 
maintained it. 

It seems to me that we are getting to a point where we 
should not as a matter of course pass such resolutions of in- 
vestigation. If we are going to spend between fifty and a hun- 
dred thousand dollars out of the Treasury, we ought to know 
that some definite result is to be obtained for the good of the 
people of West Virginia, at least. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In reply to the Senator from Alabama I 
will say that this trouble had been going on more or less for 
a year. About a year ago, or a little more, a strike occurred in 
that territory and production was interfered with. Later a 
large proportion of the strikers went back to work in the mines, 
and since then that has been the cause of the disturbance. 
Those who went out on strike formed tent colonies near by, 
have been getting support from the national organization of 
mine workers, and are maintained there with their families. 
Of course, the operators had to have houses in which to put the 
new men, and the old ones, of course, had to leave them, and 
there has now heen more or less effort on the part of those who 
are out on strike, as is always the case in such disputes, to 
prevent those who are now employed at those mines from work- 
ing. But the operators, and others who are in that territory, 
state that they have enough men in the mines to carry on their 
mines and fill all the orders they have. Of course, we all know 
that the coal business is, like other businesses, very slack at 
this time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, did we not have an investi- 
gation of a coal miners’ strike in West Virginia some years ago? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There was an investigation of the 
Cabin Creek, Kanawha County, strike: 

Mr. OVERMAN. The people of West Virginia do not want 
Congress to investigate every strike that takes place in the coal 
mines of West Virginia, do they? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Most of the State of West Virginia is 
in a state of absolute peace and quietude, and a condition of 
brotherly love is maintained throughout the State, although 
we have had some of these disturbances. Whether that investi- 
gation was helpful or not, I can not say. If this one is under- 
taken I hope it will be beneficial, and I believe that the ascer- 
tainment of the facts in this case will be helpful. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Helpful to the miners? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Helpful to the public generally in tend- 
ing to quiet conditions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will say to me that West 
Virginia can not handle the question itself, and is impotent, I 
shall be very glad to support the resolution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that this is on the border between two States, and the 
trouble exists on the Kentucky side as well as on the West Vir- 
ginia side. That makes it more difficult for the State govern- 
ment to handle it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 
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The Reapine Cierx. A bill (S. 6320) to regulate interstate 
mid foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy 
products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. The chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has some nominations that. he is very anxious to dispose 
of in executive session. I have been waiting.all morning to give 
him the opportunity. It will take only about 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will not the Senator let me have the reselu- 
tion disposed of? The debate has been concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. If. the debate has been concluded—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘The debate has been concluded, and I will 
ask the Senator if he will not permit the matter to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate now? 

Mr. MYERS. Myr. President, 
regular order. 

The PRESIDING 
resolution goes over. 

EXECUTIVE 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


I. must object. I call for the 


OFFICER. Objection is made, and. the 


SESSION. 


ADMIRAL SIMS’S STATEMENT AND AMBASSADOR HARVEY’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President; the morning Washington 
Post, on the front page, carries an article headed: “ ‘ Mis- 


quoted,’ Sims cables to Denby.” I will read the article so it 
may appear in the Recorp. It is by the Associated Press, as 
follows: 

Remarks attributed to him in press reports of his recent address 
before the English Speaking Union in London, in which. he criticized 
activities of Sinn Fein sympathizers in this country, were not correctly 
quoted and were misleading, Admiral William 8. Sims declared in a 
cablegram received yesterday by Secretary Denby. 

I now quote from the message of Admiral Sims to Secretary 
Denby: 

‘‘Statements that were attributed to me,” said the message, “ were 
not correctly quoted. Context misleading and garbled. Report: of 
statements is incorrect and inferentially wrong. Statement actually 
made was substantially the same as repeatedly made in public in 
America and in my book ‘The Victory at Sea,’ and in public address 
at meeting held for increasing good relations between the Wnglish- 
speaking people.” 

Mr. President, the report that is stated by Admiral Sims 
in this message to Secretary of the Navy Denby to have mis- 
quoted him was carried by all the news services of the country 
and is already incorporated in the CoNGREssioNAL Recorp. I 
shall not read, but ask that as a part of my remarks may be 
included the report. of certain London papers: the: morning. fol- 
lowing the speech of Admiral Sims showing what the repre- 
sentatives of their press thought Admiral Sims said at that 
time. I. think that this is in fairness to the news service and 
the newspapers of the country that have carried the dispatch 
from London which Admiral Sims. says was garbled and in 
which he says he is misquoted. It-is fair to Admiral Sims also. 

I first desire to have incorporated in the Recorp, and it is not 
very long, what the Daily Telegraph of London reported that 
the admiral said on that occasion. Then I desire to have in- 
corporated also what the Morning. Post, an English paper, said, 
and also what was stated in the London. Times, which, in. my 
opinion, goes to show that the reports that were published by 
the news services in this country were about the same as car- 
ried in the London press of that date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without. objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Special cable to the Washington Post.] 
LONDON, June 12. 

The day after Admiral: Sims's. speech before the English Speaking 
Union the Daily Telegraph reported him as follows: 

“It had been found necessary on the other side to form as quickly 
as possible certain assoeiations in order to counteract the very dan- 
gerous propaganda by enemies of the two countries. False news: was 
being put on the wires on both sides, and that was. the sort of thing 
they were trying to counteract: 

“Iie has been abused for certain articles he had published in which 
he told the simple truth about the actions.of the Sinn Fein faction in 
reference to troops during the war. Owing to the action of these peo- 
ple forces had to be diverted from their legitimate purpose of escorting 
American troops and American ships, and that had caused a great 
many ships to be sunk and a great many lives to-be lost. 

STATEMENT OFTEN. MADE. 

“ He had made that statement wherever meetings had been called to 
counteract propaganda and he intended to keep on making it. He 
had never hesitated to say that some Americans and Sinn Fein sym- 
pathizers in America had the blood of English and American boys on 
their hands. These people were Americans when they needed money, 
but Sinn Feiners when they were on the platform. They were like the 
zebra—they were either: white horses: with black stripes or black: horses 
with white stripes. Really he strongly suspected that they were asses, 
Each one of these asses had a vote and it was one of the inconveniences 





of a Republic that American-born citizens found it necessary to cater 
for those votes. 

“This created a wrong impression on this side, but now the people 
of Great Britain would know how much confidence to place in an 
Trish resolution which was forced by these jackass votes.” [Laughter 
and cheers. ] 

On Wednesdiy the Morning Post discussed the speech of Admiral 
Sims in detail. Regarding. the part of his speech which Admiral Sims 
cabled Secretary Denby had been garbled, the Post said: 

“Tt was their (i. e., the Pilgrims) business to counteract the danger- 
ous influences of those who were the enemies of both countries and to 
bring out the truth about and between them. 

“In the press of America, generally, the wrong side was represented 
and the right side was not represented. 

“In order. to. rectify this- and to counteract the dangerous propa- 
ganda,.to which he alluded, further organizations, he said, were being 
suggested, and this action involved a certain amount of unpopularity 
for some people in high position on the other side. 

MISREPRESENTATION ALLEGED. 

“He (Admiral Sims) had beem greatly misrepresented when it_was 
alleged that he was opposed to operetning Irish and to the whole Irish 
nation in an article which he had written. He told the people of 
America facts with regard to action of the Sinn Fein against them 
and their troops during the war, and how a great many lives. and ships 
were lost on this account through forces being diverted from escorting 
merchant ships and other important services. 

“Th? same influences,” he said, “‘ were at work to-day, carrying on a 
war against both America and this country and trying to sap the good 
relations between the two nations which had been established while 
they. were cooperating. at sea, : 

“The sympathizers with Sinn Vein in America,” he said, “had the 
blood of both British and American. boys on their hands. ‘They were 
Americans when they wanted money, but they were Sinn Feiners. when 
they were on the platform. ‘They were like the zebra, which was de- 
scribed by some as a white horse with black stripes and by others as a 
blaek horse with white stripes. In America they knew that these were 
not horses at all. He strangly suspected that they were asses, but:each 
of those asses had votes, and there were a lot of them. It was neces- 
sary that their influence for harm should be counteracted.” 

The News. and the Chronicle did not report the speech, 
Daily Mail.and the Daily Express printed very brief reports. 

LONDON TIMES VERSION, 

The Londen>Times, in reporting the speech of Admiral Sims, said, 
in part: 

His enemies said he opposed the whole Irish nation. He was not 
going to speak of the Irish question, for it was partly on an American 
question, but he-had written certain articles in which he told the truth 
about the action of the Sinn Fein faction in reference of our troops 
during the war. They had not had the material to attack directly, so 
they had done so indirectly. Forces had had to be diverted to deal 
with them, with the result that a great many ships and a great many 
lives had been lost. 

“He intended to continue to make that statement,” he said. “ They 
had people on the other side, technically American. citizens, who. were 
carrying on war to-day against America and against Great Britain 
and were trying to destroy the good relations between the two countries. 

“To those with Sinn Fein sympathies in America, he said that the 
simple truth of the wretched business was that there was the blood 
of English and American boys on their hands. 

“They were Americans,’ he said, “when they. wanted money, but 
they were Sinn Feiners on the platform. They were like a zebra, either 
a black horse with white stripes or a white horse with black stripes. 
He. suspected that they were not horses, but asses. But these asses 
had votes, and there were a lot of them. 

“The consequence was that American-born citizens found it neces- 
sary to cater for those votes. This was one of the inconveniences: of 
the Republic which created a wrong impression on this side. 

“Those who understood the situation, however,’ he said, ‘“ knew 
how much importance to attach to resolutions in favor of the Irish 
which were forced by those jackass. votes.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Since this remarkable speech was made by 
Admiral Sims last Tuesday night and the inquiry went forth 
from the Secretary of the Navy for a report as to the correct- 
ness of what he said on that occasion, and no report had come 
in answer to that request from the Secretary,. the Secretary 
took very appropriate action on Saturday by sending this 
cablegram to Admiral Sims: 


Remainder of your leave is reyoked, You will return to the United 
States immediately and report at once in person to the Secretary of 
the Navy. Acknowledge. 


So this matter will be heard by the Secretary of the Navy 
on. the return. to this country of Admiral. Sims; and will also 
be investigated under a mandate of the Senate by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, Did Admiral Sims reply to the first cable- 
gram of the Secretary of the Navy before he got the second 
eablegram directing that he should’ come home? Can the-Sen- 
ator tell us about that? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, all I know is what I have seen 
in the press. I understand that the cablegram from the Seere- 
tary of the Navy which [I have just quoted, revoking the leave 
of absence granted Admiral Sims and directing lim to return 
immediately and report to the Secretary of the Navy, was sent 
and was probably received by the admiral, although IT am not 
sure about that, before Admiral Sims made the reply carried 
in the morning press. All the statements I have seen sinee 
Secretary Denby first cabled to Admiral Sims were to the 
effect that he would leave on a certain boat on Wednesday next, 
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according to his plans; he did not seem to show ‘any haste Mm 
answering the summons. 

Mr. President, there has been a great furore about the s0- 
called “jackass speech” of Admiral Sims. The ‘impression 
seems to be universal throughout the country that it was in 
bad taste; that it was intemperate and was most indiscreet 
for one occupying the high official position as head of the Navy 
War College and of naval operations in Huropean waters dur- 
ing the recent war to have discussed a delicate political ques- 
tion in London on that occasion. 

It has been called to the attention of the Senate ‘before 
that there was another remarkable speech made on the 19th 
ot May last by another higher in authority than Admiral 
Sims, by one who is closer to the President of the United 
States than any one in official life, except, perhaps, one or 
two Cabinet officers and one or two distinguished Senators 
here. He was very close to the President in the late cam- 
paign, has been close to him since; they were in constant 
communication and conference before Col. Harvey was ap- 
pointed ambassador and left for London. So the importance 
of the speech that was made at the Pilgrims’ banquet on May 
19 by Col. Harvey can not be discounted. 

The country accepted it as the views of the administration 
not only touching our entry into the League of Nations but as 
to other expressions therein. Some went so far as to intimate 
and, indeed, to state that the speech evidently had been read 
by those high in authority in this country before the departure 
of the new ambassador for London. Whether or not that is 
true, of course, none of us knows except the President himself 
or the Secretary of State. Those statements, however, have 
never been denied by the President, the Secretary of State, or 
by anyone who is high in authority. There has been no pro- 
test, so far as we know, on the part of anyone who is high in 
the official kingdom of the present administration to this re- 
markable speech of May 19. 

I read with a great deal of interest on yesterday an article 
which was published in the New York Times. It is a well- 
written letter by one Frederick Lynch to the editor of the 
Times. I am not going to read all of the letter, but I ask econ- 
sent to have it incorporated in full in the Recorp in the course 
of my remarks. I shall read only a part of the letter, if my 
request is granted, and I imagine no one will object to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

Mr. HARRISON. This letter written by Mr. Lynch is re- 
markable for three reasons. The first is that Mr. Lynch, as I 
understand, is a Methodist preacher of splendid character and 
great reputation ; secondly, that he is or was a Republican; and, 
thirdly, because he was present at the Pilgrims’ banquet when 
the speech was made by Col. Harvey. In this letter he ex- 
presses the impression which was made on his mind and on the 
minds of the other banqueters at the time; how it shamed him, 
and how badly he felt at hearing such expressions touching the 
motives and purposes for our entrance into the war by the 
representative of the United States in the highest diplomatic 
position of our country; aye, beyond that, from one who had 
been designated as the personal representative of the President 
of the United States on the supreme council. Occupying that 
high positien, it is no wonder Mr. Lynch was humiliated when 
the words fell from the lips of a supposed representative 
American that we went into war not for the high ideals that we 
had previously indorsed, but because we were afraid not to 
fight, and so forth. I shall now read a part of this letter. I 
am sorry there are not more Republicans on the other side of 
the Chamber to hear it, because this is a Republican speaking to 
Republicans as well as to Americans everywhere. Mr. Lynch 
says: 

A month has now passed since Mr. Harvey made his famous first 
speech in London as the American ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. Had it been Mr. Harvey speaking simply as a private citizen, 
his famous three points would not have caused the commotion that 
they have in Europe; but he spoke officially, as the ambassador of the 
United States, sent to England to speak for the Nation. Indeed, our 
ambassador is generally supposed to have consulted his President or 
the King before speaking anything in public. 

Mr. Harvey, at the now famous dinner given him upon his arrival 
in London, made three points, and made them very emphatically, both 
in words and manner. I happened to hear the speech, and he spoke 
as a man who was going to leave no doubt in anybody’s mind as to just 
how he and his Government felt upon the matter. These three points 
were (1) that the United States entered the war actuated by motives 
of self-interest purely and simply, having no thought whatever of 
saving Belgium or France, but of saving herself alone. 

os oe * * x oe we 


No one who was not present at the dinner can have any idea of the 
consternation each one of these statements produced as they followed 
ene upon the other. As a matter of fact, they so stunned the 500 
persons who heard them that they did not quite grasp the significance 
of them. It was not until the next morning, when the people of 
Europe read the words in cold type, that the significance came over 
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them, Ever ‘since then the British, French, Belgian, and German 
papers ‘have been asking: “Did Mr. Harvey really represent the mind 
and feeling of the American people? Did the Americans enter ‘the 
war actuated by selfish motives only? Was Mr. Harvey right in throw- 
ing scorn upon American idealism, .as_ he did, all through his speech? 
Is it true that the majority for Mr. Harding was a mandate against 
the League of Nations? Do the American people want to have nothing 
to do with the League of Nations and have no part in the new world 
order?’ These are the questions all the journals of Europe—of the 
world, for that matter—-have been asking for the last month. Is iit 
not time that we, the American people, ask ourselves the same ques- 
tions, and :see if, upon sober second thought, we really agree with 
Mr. Harvey and are going to say to the world, “Yes; he spoke the 
mind of the American people ”’? 

Mr. Harvey’s first point, to quote his own words, was as follows: 
“Far more prevalent until recently was the impression—and this was, 
and still is in a measure, sincere—that we went into the war to 
reseue humanity from all kinds of menacing perils. Not a few remain 
convinced that we sent our young soldiers across the sea _to save this 
Kingdom and France and Italy. That is not the fact. We sent them 
solely to save the United States of America, and most reluctantly and 
laggardiy at that.” 

% os & * * * * 

As I said above, no one who was not present can imagine the con- 
sternation with which these words were heard. It must be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that England did not go into the war to save 
England, and if one suggests that even to-day in England he is in 
danger of being knocked down by the nearest Englishman. 

1 ca * we Os . cc ok 

The only man that ever dared say of England what Mr. Harvey says 
of America is Mr. Bernard Shaw, and everybody will remember with 
what a howl of derision and storm of scorn Mr, Shaw's naive pamphlet 
was received. (All readers of Mr. Shaw know that his general atti- 
tude toward life is that of the cynic.) ‘The English people, unless they 
are a nest of hypocrites, did not go into the war to save Hngland. 
Furthermore, I have never met an Englishman or Frenchman who be- 
lieved the United States entered the war solely to save herself. I was 
interested in the murmur of “nays” that I heard about me on the 
night of May 19, when Mr. Harvey said we did. ‘But the question now 
is, “Do we Americans stand by Mr. Harvey’s asseveration and in 
chorus say to Europe what he said as our representative?’’ If we do, 
let us say so, for the sake of the estimate the world has for us. Hng- 
land and France and Belgium unanimously believe we acted with unsel- 
fish motive, urged on by a zeal for righteousness and a desire ‘to avenge 
the oppressed and to save the world from Prussian domination. Ger- 
many did not believe it, and openly called us hypocrites for saying so, 
Let us say openly and frankly which is right. 

I may, of course, have very limited experience of men, may have 
touched only select men; but of ‘the hundreds with whom I have come 
in contact all entered or supported the war not to save the United 
States but to make a great sacrifice for righteousness. My experience 
may have been different from that of others, for I was won to the sup- 
port of the war from a final conviction that it was a war for the sav- 
ing of the world from the rule of force—what is gencrally designated 
as Prussianism. All’my friends professed to have been led to its sup- 
port on the same high, idealistic ground. 

% ae ak 


* * * ch 


Mr. President, that was the impression Made upon this good 
Republican Methodist preacher at the banquet on the night that 
the words were spoken by our representative in London. 

I ask that the entire letter be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The letter in full is as follows: 


COL. HARVEY’S AUDIENCE. 


(By Frederick Lynch.) 


LONDON, May 24, 1921. 
To the Eprror or tHe New Yor« TIMEs: 

A month has now passed since Mr. Harvey made his famous first 
speech in London as_ the American ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. Had it been Mr. Harvey speaking simply as a private citizen, 
his famous three points would not have caused the commotion that they 
have in Europe; but he spoke officially as the ambassador of the United 
States sent to England to speak for the Nation. Indeed, our ambas- 
sador is generally supposed to haye consulted his President or the King 
before speaking anything in public. 

Mr. Harvey at the now famous dinner given him upon his arrival in 
London made three points, and made them very emphatically, both in 
words and manner. I happened to hear the speech, and he spoke as a 
man who was going to leave no doubt in anybody's mind as to just 
how he and his Government felt upon the matter. These three points 
were (1) that the United States entered the war actuated by motives 
of self-interest purely and simply, having no thought whatever of 
saving Belgium or France, but of saving herself alone; (2) that the 
great Republican majority was a protest against the League of Na- 
tions, a ‘“‘mandate”’ not to have anything to do with it; (3) that 
the United States did not intend to have anything to do with the 
League of Nations nor with any of its committees, either formally or 
informally. 

No one who was not present at the dinner can have any idea of the 
eonsternation each one of these statements produced as they followed 
one upon the other. As a matter of fact, they so stunned the 500 per- 
sons who heard them that they did not quite grasp the significance of 
them. It was not until the next morning, when the people of Europe 
read the words in cold type, that the significance came over them, Ever 
since then the British, French, Belgian, and German papers have been 
asking: ‘Did Mr, Harvey really represent the mind and feeling of ‘the 
American people? Did the Americans enter the war actuated by 
selfish motives only? Was Mr. Harvey right in throwing scorn upon 
American idealism, as he did, all through his speech? Is it true that 
the majority for Mr. Harding was a mandate against the League of 
Nations? Do the American people want ‘to have nothing to do with 
the League of Nations and have ‘no part in the new world order?” 
These are the questions all the journals of Burope—of the world, for 
that matter—have been ‘asking for the last month. Is it not time that 
we, the American people, ask ourselves the same questions and see if, 
upon sober second thought, we really agree with Mr. Harvey and are 
going * say to the world: “ Yes; he spoke the mind of the American 
people ”’ 
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Mr. Harvey's first point—to quote his own words—was as follows: 
“Far more prevalent until recently was the impression—and this was, 
and still is, in a measure sincere—that we went into the war to rescue 
humanity from all kinds of menacing perils. Not a few remain con- 
vinced that we sent our young soldiers across the sea_to save this 
Kingdom and France and Italy. That is not the fact. We sent them 
solely to save the United States of America, and most reluctantly and 
laggardly at that.” 

As I said above, no one who was not present can imagine the con- 
sternation with which these words were heard. It must be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that England did not go into the war to save 
England; and if one suggests that even to-day in England he is in 
danger of being knocked down by the nearest Englishman. I happened 
to be in the House of Commons the first week of August, 1914, on the 
night when England voted to enter the war. I heard the great four 
hours’ debate. Not a soul from Grey down mentioned England’s taking 
the step that was to cost her such agony to save England. It was to 
save Belgium, to maintain the honor of the plighted troth, to indicate 
righteousness in international relationships, to save Europe from the 
inevitable triumph of the gospel that might makes right should the 
aggressor triumph. The president of a great university in Scotland 
is reported to have said that practically every student came*to him 
in the first month of the war to volunteer, and that they did not talk 
about fighting for ‘King and country” at all, but they all, without 
éxception, offered their lives to save Belgium and vindicate honor, 
They were filled with a holy rage against what was going on in Europe. 

The only man that ever dared say of England what Mr, Harvey says 
of America is Mr. Bernard Shaw, and everybody will remember with 
what a howl of derision and storm of scorn Mr. Shaw’s naive pamphlet 
was received. (All readers of Mr. Shaw know that his general attitude 
toward life is that of the cynic.) The English people, unless they are 
a nest of hypocrites, did not go into the war_to save England. Fur- 
thermore, I have never met an Englishman or Frenchman who believed 
the United States entered the war solely to save herself, I was inter- 
ested in the murmur of “nays” that I heard about me on the night of 
May 19 when Mr. Harvey said we did. But the question now is, ‘ Do 
we Americans stand by Mr. Harvey’s asseveration and in chorus say 
to Europe what he said as our representative?” If we do, let us 
say so, for the sake of the estimate the world has for us. England 
and France and Belgium unanimously believed we acted with unselfish 
motive, urged on by a zeal for righteousness and a desire to avenge 
the oppressed and to save the world from Prussian domination. Ger- 
many did not believe it, and openly called us hypocrites for saying so. 
Let us say openly and frankly which is right. 

may, of course, have very limited experience of men, may have 
touched only select men; but, of the hundreds with whom I have come 
in contact, all entered or supported the war not to save the United 
States but to make a great sacrifice for righteousness. My experience 
may have been different from that of others, for I was won to the sup- 
port of the war from a final conviction that it was a war for the say- 
ing of the world from the rule of force—what is generally designated 
as Prussianism. All my friends professed to have been led to its sup- 
port on the same high, idealistic ground. 

The second utterance of Mr. Harvey that the American people should 
either justify or contradict, for the sake of the world, was this: ‘‘As 
you know, the quesgion of America’s participation in the league came 
before the people, and the people decided against it by a majority of 
7,000,000 out of 25,000,000. A majority of 7,000,000 clearly conveyed 
a mandate that could be neither misunderstood nor disregarded.” Here 
again the audience at the dinner was nonplused. The English people 
had never dreamed that the great vote for Mr. Harding was a mandate 
against the League of Nations. They had been told by the American 
papers that it was not. They had read about thousands of proleague 
Republicans. Prominent Americans had just been saying in London 
before Mr. Harvey came that it was not, and that thousands and thou- 
sands of those who voted for Mr. Harding believed in the league. But 
Mr. Harvey told them no—the vote was a mandate—one the President 
could not disregard “‘ without betrayal of its creators and masters.” 
Did Mr. Harvey tell the truth or did he misrepresent us to the world? 
One should answer this, because all Europe has been greatly surprised 
at tue statement. Personally I thought otherwise. I had hundreds 
of Kepublican friends, who had been ardent proleaguers, who told me 
they were going to vote for him as the surest way of getting in. Many 
of these friends signed a statement to this effect—a statement that 
went all over the Nation and was favorably sustained, to judge by Re- 
publican journals, by thousands of Republicans. I happen to be a 
member of the executive committee of the League to Enforce Peace. 
It is made up of those who believe in the League of Nations. Indeed, 
they had much to do with shaping the present covenant—Mr. Taft, 
Mr. Straus, President Lowell—many more, all good Republicans. They 
clung to the league to the end, are still in the organization, but voted 
the Republican ticket. Certain organizations interested in the league 
polled the churches not long before the election. The votes in favor 
of the United States entering the league were so unanimous that the 
votes against were not worth considering; but from all I can learn 
about four out of five of these clergymen voted for Mr. Harding. 
Finally, Mr. Harvey said, with great emphasis, that the United 
States would have nothing whatever to do with the League of Nations 
or anything connected with it. Let me quote his now familiar words, 
words that have probably been read by everybody in the world who 
reads: “ There still seems to linger in the minds of many here, as, 
indeed, of a few at home, an impression that in some way or other, by 
hook or by crook, unwittingly and surely unwillingly, the United States 
may yet be beguiled into the League of Nations. Now, let me show 
you how utterly absurd any such notion is.” (He then refers to the 
*““mandate”’ of 7,000,000 majority against entering the league.) ‘It 
follows, then, inevitably and irresistibly, that our present Government 
could not, without betrayal of its creators and masters, and will not, 
I can assure you, have anything whatsoever to do with the league or 
with any commission or committee appointed by it or responsible to 
it, directly or indirectly, openly or furtively.” 

If the two first declarations fell upon the audience like clubs, this 
one fell like a thunderbolt. There was simply dead silence. It was 
so contrary to that which everyone was expecting. Mr. Harding had 
said certain things before his election that had awakened hope that in 
some way the United States would participate in the new world order. 
Mr. Fred B. Smith and others had been saying the same thing in Lon- 
don. Mr. Lloyd-George had seemingly taken for granted that the slow 
but final consent of the United States to participate with the supreme 
council in settling the war questions meant that she would join in 
establishing the new order of peace, in the establishing of the interna- 
tional court, the reduction of disarmaments, the dissipation of the old 
feuds of the world. His address of welcome to Mr. Harvey dwelt upon 
three things; and then came Mr. Harvey's slashing ultimatum that 
the United States would not associate itself with the other nations of 
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the world in accomplishing any of these things. Lloyd-George’s great 
appeal was a noble appeal for disinterested service to the world. Mr. 
Harvey’s whole speech gave the impression that America would be 
actuated by self-interest alone. He seemed to take particular pains to 
make this plain. The impression everyone got was that she was joining 
the supreme council simply to protect her own interests. Anyhow, 
the statement about the league was given with all the finality of the 
last judgment, and was accepted as such by everyone with whom I 
spoke in Europe. 

The question I would like to raise is this: Do the people of the 
United States accept it as final and stand by Mr. Harvey in this state- 
ment? (Of course, he would not have made it except on President 
Harding’s authority, so that it is accepted in all the world as the final 
word by the administration.) Is it the word of the American people 
to the world? Perhaps I was mistaken in believing in the idealism of 
the American people. Perhaps they never did have any desire to serve 
humanity. Perhaps they are concerned in self-interest only. Perhaps 
they have no interest in world problems. Perhaps those Americans who 
have been so interested in world courts, international arbitrations, 
Hague conferences, disarmament, cooperative nationalism, world con- 
ference, or world problems, a Christian world order, do not represent 
the American ea: I thought they did, but if Mr. Harvey speaks 
for us they did not. ( 

Let us answer the question; but before doing so, let us realize just 
what it means. All the world, excepting the United States and Ger- 
many (which will soon be in the league), is in an association of nations 
whose primary function is to deal with the great problems and prin- 
ciples just mentioned. The day after Mr. Harvey’s speech Lord Robert 
Cecil, who is not only a member of the league assembly but is acknowl- 
edged to be among the three or four greatest British statesmen, moved 
by Mr. Harvey’s remarks, wrote a letter to the London Times to the 
effect that the British people must support the league more heartily 
than ever, now that America had definitely refused to have any part 
in it, because it was the only thing that would save the world from 
future wars and destruction. 

FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some days ago I pointed out the very 
great difference between the recent views expressed by the 
President and those expressed by Mr. Harvey, but in justice 
to everybody it may be recalled that in the Senate on June 8, 
1917, then Senator Harding among other things, speaking of a 
speech delivered by President Wilson a short time previously, 
had this to say on this very interesting subject: 

In that speech the President said that we were not in war because 
of any particular grievance of our own. In another speech the Presi- 
dent has said, and beautifully said, that we want to make the world 
safe for democracy. I subscribe to that sentiment, Senators, but I 
want to say to you men who are responsible for government in these 
trying times that you can not justify this war and you can not unify 
the American people in the defense of the American Nation except on 
the justifiable ground of defending and preserving American national 
rights. If I were in any place other than the Senate Chamber of the 
United States, where one might speak with a little more freedom than 
the courtesies of this body require to be observed, I would say that 
much of the sentiment uttered concerning our part in the war is 
balderdash. 

I delight in these collateral issues involved. I believe in democracy 
just as much as any man on this floor. I can find my heart thrilled 
with the thought of this great Nation taking its part in the main- 
tenance of human liberties and the safety of the Mberty of the world, 
and I am not a little impressed by the part of this great Republic in 
making sure the guaranties of the best civilization the world has ever 
known. But nations called upon to fight must have a more defensible 
reason than even these ideals; and the one defensible reason for the 
United States of America, back of which way Senator can array him- 
self and back of which every American citizen can and will array 
himself, no matter whence he comes, is the defense of American national 
rights, the safety of American lives, the maintenance of American honor, 
and our freedom to participate in the commerce of the seas. 


I call the Senator’s attention to this for the purpose of show- 
ing that in 1917 the views of President Harding were sub- 
stantially the same as those expressed by Mr. Harvey in his 
Pilgrims’ banquet speech. I, for one, am delighted that that 
President has changed those views and has now adopted, at 
least in the public prints, the views from which I quoted in a 
speech I made in this body not long ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has correctly quoted from the 
speech of President Harding, but the President never in any 
utterance that he ever made went so far as to say that “we 
were afraid not to fight,” that that was the reason we entered 
the war; whereas the explanation that our new ambassador to 
the Court of St. James has given to the world and to history as 
to our reasons for entering the war is that “we were afraid 
not to fight.” 

Of course, I am surprised that he should make such a state- 
ment as that. I should be surprised at any American saying 
that we went into this war because we were afraid not to fight; 
but, as has already been included in the ConeressionaL Recorp, 
it would come with much better grace and more appropriately 
from this gentleman who now represents our country at the 
Court of St. James than from any other American, because in 
a speech that he made in Charleston, S. C., to the St. Andrew’s 
Society on November 30, 1904, this same gentleman, in discuss- 
ing the Civil War and the part that he and his family played 
at that time, gave voice to somewhat similar utterances. 

Let me read this, so that those who may scan the ConarEs- 
SIONAL Recorp may know what 18 years ago this same individ- 
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ual said about those of his family when the War between the 
States broke out—that this man, who now says that our boys 
were fighting because “we were afraid not to fight,” once ut- 
tered like sentiments touching members of his family in the War 
between the States. 

I quote from him. He says, in this speech away back in 1904: 

The first of my ancestors to arrive in this country landed in Massa- 
chusetts in the seventeenth century. The last of my ancestors bern in 
another country came from Scotland in the nineteenth century. My 
two grandfathers hewed out their homes in the wilderness of Vermont 
nearly a hundred years ago. In those days the least of evils to be 
apprehended was race suicide, and many were the sons and grandsons 
to whom fell the duty and the honor of sustaining the beliefs and main- 
taining the traditions of those earnest men. 

* * Be x oo x * 


At the outbreak of the Civil War— 


Said Col. George Harvey, and he never got that tithe by any 
Service in any real war— 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, of my immediate ancestors living, 
were two grandfathers, my own father, and nine uncles. They were 
northern men. Not one of them had ever crossed the Mason and Dixon 
line. They regarded any form of slavery with abhorrence, but not one 
of those 12 men ever lifted a hand against his white brother in the 
South. From their meager store and from necessity 11 of them fur- 
nished the Federal Government with the sums of money fixed for the 
procurement of substitutes. One uncle, perhaps the best able of the 12 
to do so, absolutely refused and chewed the cud of bitter reflection for 
nearly two years in the county jail. I make no boast of their action, 
I claim for them no credit. Whether at that time, under those circum- 
stances, I should have done as they did I do not know, but the facts 
are family history and constitute the basis of my assertion that I 
have an absolute and unqualified right to speak to you men of the South 
the words of a fraternal heart. 

I commend that part of his speech to the valiant men who 
fought in this late war when they read the speech of Am- 
bassador Harvey on May 19 at the Court of St. James, when he 
said that they went to war because “we were afraid not to 
fight’! They will understand, then, that Ambassador Harvey 
is alone in that belief. 

So, Mr. President, as intemperate, as indefensible, as inap- 
propriate as was the speech of Admiral Sims on last Tuesday 
night in London, attempting to voice the sentiment of the 
American people because he was at the head of the American 
Navy abroad, it is not nearly as reprehensible, in my opinion, 
as the vile slander, as the base insult expressed by Ambassador 
Harvey on May 19 against all of those who had a part, it mat- 
ters not how small it was, in the late Great War. 

I know it is not true that America went to war because she 
“was afraid not to fight.” 

I ean not believe that Pershing’s actions abroad in laying his 
plans that brought luster and honor and glory to our flag were 
because he “ was afraid not to fight.” , 

I ean not believe that the millions of boys throughout the 
country, from hamlets and cities and rural sections, volunteered 
their services -in this war because they “were afraid not to 
fight.” 

I can not believe that the hundreds of thousands of brave 
young men who enlisted in the American Navy and plied the 
waters, undergoing every kind of danger, night and day, re- 
maining on deck, any moment being subject to attack by sub- 
marines, joined the Navy because they “were afraid not to 
fight.” 

I can not believe that the thousands on thousands of brave 
lads in the marines, in the Army, as they sat up night after 
night in the trenches in France and Belgium, waiting to charge 
or repulse the attacks of German armies, went to war because 
they “ were afraid not to fight.” 

I ean not believe that the spirit of the men—the marines— 
who won such glory at Belleau Wood, was prompted by the 
thought that they “ were afraid not to fight.” 

I can not believe that those gallant and splendid and brave 
engineers of the Army, as they withsteod the assaults of the 
German forces at Chateau Thierry, were prompted by the belief 
that they were fighting because they ‘ were afraid not to fight.” 

I can not believe that Sergt. Alvin C, York, one of the greatest 
heroes of the war, whose name will be emblazoned on the pages 
of American history throughout time, was prompted in render- 
ing such gallant service by the thought that “ he was afraid not 
to fight.” I do not believe it, even though the personal repre- 
sentative of President Harding in the most important position 
now to which a man could be appointed said that we went into 
the war because “we were afraid not to fight.” I do not be- 
lieve and will not believe that makes it true. 

I do not believe that Col. Whittlesey and the courageous 
young men who were with him and under his command in that 
sector at Argonne Forest, penned in for three days, I believe, 
without food and without water, who, when the truce was 
handed to him and he was asked to surrender, told the Ger- 
mans to “ go to hell,” was prompted by the spirit that “‘ we were 
afraid not to fight.” 





I do not believe—and I know that you Senators over there 
agree with me—that Quentin Roosevelt, splendid, sturdy; brave 
young fellow that he was, the son of a gallant soldier, a great 
statesman, and a distinguished man in the Republican Party, 
who gave up his life as an aviator in the cause of his country, 
and whose remains lie buried now somewhere in France, went 
into the war and gave his life in the cause prompted by the 
spirit that he “ was afraid not to fight.” 

This statement of Ambassador Harvey is an insult to every 
soldier and sailor and marine who helped to win this war. 
There is not a mother’s son of them who was prompted by the 
thought that they “were afraid not to fight” when he went 
into this war and blazoned in letters of gold glory for the 
Stars and Stripes. There was not a mother in this land, nor 
a woman who went across or stayed here and contributed her 
mite to win it and sustain the boys, who thought it was a war 
that was being fought because “ we were afraid not to fight.” 
There is not a man in this country, I care not how poor and 
humble he may be, who bought a Liberty bond or did the 
minutest thing to win the war, who believed that we were 
fighting simply because “ we were afraid not to fight.” 

And so, speaking, as he is, as the high representative of a 
great and powerful Government, closer to the President than 
anyone else, history will be written and crities of this war 
will point to it throughout time that the personal representative 
of the President said that it was a war which the United States 
entered because ‘we were afraid not to fight.” 

The pages of American history should be made pure; they 
sheuld reveal the truth; and I know no better way in which 
to do it than by a resolution which I am going to present and 
ask for its immediate consideration to see that the facts are given 
to the American people that this foul stain be wiped out. If he 
has been wrongly quoted, then history should show it. If he has 
been correctly quoted, he deserves not only a reprimand but a 
recall from the high position to which he has been appointed. 

Oh, yes; Sims should receive the criticism that is being poured 
on him. Investigation should be made. The Secretary of the 
Navy has acted right in his case; but I see no justice in the 
proposition that because he slandered a part of the American 
people and is to be punished, and drastic and immediate action 
is being taken against him, one higher up, who 1s guilty of a 
more atrocious offense than Sims, whose remarks are more 
intemperate, inexcusable, and unjustifiable than Sims’s, should 
remain at his post of duty and continue to voice what he claims 
to be the sentiment of the American people. 

I have waited, and patiently waited, and Americans every- 
where have done so, for some voice in authority to be lifted 
in protest against this speech that was an insult to those who 
voted for the war and to those who helped to win the war, 
but not one word publicly has been said by President Harding 
since May 19 by way of calling Harvey to account for that 
speech. Nothing has erept into the public print emanating from 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, protesting against that 
utterance. I can not believe that they approve of it. What I 
want to know is whether or not he truly voiced the sentiment 
of the present administration when he expressed that vile 
slander against the Government when he said that we went to 
war because “ we were afraid not to fight.” 

So, Mr. President, if action is taken against Sims, as it should 
be, then more prompt and more vigorous action should be taken 
against Ambassador Harvey. 

It may be true, and I hope it is, that his making of that 
speech on May 19 so aroused President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes that they cabled to him and asked him if he had made 
those remarks. It may be that they reprimanded him severely, 
and have protested. But we are in the dark about it; the coun- 
try is in the dark about it. History will not reveal those facts, 
unless we take some action. 

So I offer the resolution which I send to the desk and ask 
that the pending bill may be laid aside temporarily for the pur- 
pose of the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). 
The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 91), as follows: 
Whereas Admiral William S. Sims on the 7th day of June, 1921, in an 

address to the English Speaking Union at a dinner in the city of 

Lendon, is reported to have employed the following language : 

“There are many in our country who technically are Americans, 
naturalized and born there, but none of them Americans at all. They 
are Americans when they want money, but Sinn Feiners on the plat- 
form. ‘They are making war on America to-day. The simple truth 
of it is that they have the blood of English and American boys on 
their hands. They are like zebras, either black horses with white 
stripes or white horses with black stripes. But we know they are 
not horses; they are asses. But each of these asses has a vate, and 
there are lots of them”; and 


















































































































































































































Whereas within a very few hours the Secretary of the Navy, by, cable, 
requested an explanation of the speech and, failing to receive within a 
reasonable time a reply to the request, the admiral’s leave of absence 
was peremptorily canceled by the Secretary of the Navy and he was 
ordered to return to Washington and report personally to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; and 

Whereas the Hon. George Harvey, the ambassador representing the 
United States at the Court of St. James, on May 19, 1921, in a 
speech at the Pilgrims’ dinner in the city of London, employed the 
following language: 

“Even to this day at rare intervals an ebullient sophomore seeks 
applause and wins a smile by shouting that ‘we won the war!’ Far 
more prevalent until recently was the impression—and this was and 
still is in a measure sincere—that we went into the war to rescue 
humanity from all kinds of menacing perils. 

“Not a few remain convinced that we sent our young soldiers 
across the sea to save this Kingdom and France and Italy. This is 
not the fact. We sent them solely to save the United States of 
America, and most reluctantly and laggardly at that. 

“We were not too proud to fight—whatever that may mean. We 
were afraid not to fight. That is the real truth of the matter, and 
so we came along toward the end and helped you and your allies to 
shorten the war. That is all we did and all we claim to have done ”; 
and 

Whereas the remarks of Ambassador George Harvey, touching the rea- 
sons for our entry into the war do not represent the views of the 
American people and were most reprehensible, and the provocation 
for reprimand or his recall is as great, if not greater, than that for 
the recall of Admiral Sims: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United States respectfully request 

the President of the United States, if not incompatible with the public 

interest, to report to Congress: 

First. Whether he was consulted or knew of the purported speech 
of Ambassador George Harvey, made at the Pilgrims’ Day dinner on 
May 19, 1921, before it was made. ; 

Second. Whether he or, through his direction, the Secretary of 
State has protested or reprimanded Ambassador George Harvey for 
making the said speech or employing such language in said speech, 
or whether he or the Secretary of State have undertaken to ascertain 
whether the ambassador was correctly quoted in his speech as carried 
in the American newspapers, 

Third. Whether in the opinion of the President there is as much 
reason and justification for a reprimand or the recall of Ambassador 
George Harvey for his Pilgrims’ Day speech of May 19, 1921, as for the 
reprimand or recall of Admiral William 8. Sims for his speech of 
June 7, 1921. 

Fourth. And whether the order of the Secretary of the Navy Denby 
as follows: . 

“Remainder of your leave is revoked. You will return to the United 
States immediately and report at once in person to the Secretary of 
the Navy. Acknowledge,’ was issued at the direction or approval of 
the President, and why an order by the President or Secretary of State 
of similar import is not issved against Ambassador George Harvey. 

Fifth. Whether the Secretary of State or the President has received 
any communications from Ambassador George Harvey to any request 
or protest from either the President or Secretary of State, and if 
any have been received, for the President to transmit them to the 
Senate, if in his possession, or the Secretary of State, if in his 
possession 

Mr. HARRISON. 
the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that carries with it an objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CURTIS. It carries the resolution over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution goes over. 
unfinished business will be proceeded with. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I stated before, it had not 
been my intention to debate the pending bill, because I felt 
that it was in reality the same measure which the Senate 
passed a short time ago after very full debate. But it seems 
that the idea of the Committee on Agriculture, that the Senate 
would not care to go into a lengthy consideration of this 
subject again, was erroneous. It appears from what has been 
said and the arguments that have been made against the bill so 
far that there is a determination to debate it. 

When the committee came into the Senate with this bill, be- 
lieving it would not bring about much debate because of the 
very slight changes which were made in the bill, they did 
not refrain from debating it through any fear of what the 
necessities of the case demanded in legislation, but they did 
it to a great extent out of respect for the Senate, thinking that 
it would be almost an imposition to go over all the ground 
again, and we are confronted at the threshold by those who 
oppose the Senate committee bill with criticism because we 
did not have more hearings. After we had-had hearings so 
long that it had worn out all the members of the committee, 
we are censured now on the floor of the Senate because we 
did not have more hearings. That is only one of the methods, 
Mr. President, that is resorted to to defeat legislation on this 
subject. 

Without ascribing it to any Member of the Senate, I say 
that the packers will be able to start in now with hearings and 
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hold them for the next 10 years without any let up, and if we 
had listened to their requests and gone into it again, we would 
have spent another two years conducting hearings, going over 
the same ground again. 

Many of the essential terms of the two bills are the same, 
and in an attempt to get the Senate to vote for the bill as it 
passed the House many of the terms of the Senate committee 
bill are condemned, many of the terms which are being con- 
demned being also in the House bill. So that we are being 
harangued about things that are in the Senate committee bill 
which are said to be wrong and vicious, many of which are 
likewise in the bill as it passed the House, for which you are 
expected to vote. 

All the influences that can be brought to bear by the great 
corporations engaged in the packing business are now being 
brought to bear to secure, if possible, the adoption by the Sen- 
ate of the bill as it passed the House. Do not let anybody mis- 
understand the issue. If the packers are to have their way 
in the vote that must come in this Chamber, then we will vote 
down the Senate committee substitute. Vote against the com- 
mittee amendment if you want to please the packers. It 
might be right to do that. I am only offering that as a sug- 
gestion for light, as to where the parties interested in this 
legislation are lining up. I may be entirely wrong; the com- 
mittee may be wrong. The packers may be entirely right, and 
I am not finding fault with the man who believes that. I can 
only say that after these years of investigation I do not believe 
it will do any good to strike the packers across the back with 
a feather. 

Let me take up some of the provisions in the Senate com- 
mittee bill which are assailed; and I would like to say, Mr. 
President, as I have said before, that the Senate committee bill 
is not the outgrowth of any one particular man’s ideas. There 
are some things in it I do not like, and I shall frankly tell the 
Senate about them when we reach them. I expect myself to 
offer an amendment that was defeated in the Committee on 
Agriculture while the bill was still there. 

One of the issues that is here at stake is the life of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. I realize that some Senators, and 
many other people, would be glad to wipe the Federal Trade 
Commission off the map, and they have the right to that opinion 
if they believe that. I am not impunging the motives of the 
man who believes it. But I want to say that neither bill is 
satisfactory, in my judgment, on that proposition, and those of 
you who believe that the Federal Trade Commission is doing 
a great work for our people and our country, and want to 
retain it, with all its jurisdiction and all its powers, will have 
to'amend whichever bill passes. 

The House bill, in my humble judgment, is much worse on 
that subject than the Senate committee bill. It repeals the 
Federal Trade Commission authority to do anything with these 
packers. As far as the packing and allied industries are con- 
cerned, the House bill repeals the law. I want to read what it 
says, and then I will take up what the Senate committee bill 
says. 

Paragraph (b), section 406, of the bill as it passed the House 
reads as follows: 

(b) On and after the enactment of this act, and so long as it remains 
in effect, the Federal Trade Commission shall have no power or juris- 
diction so far as relating to any matter which by this act is made 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Secretary, except in cases in which, 
before the enactment of this act, complaint has been served under 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 26, 1914, or under section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

So, for all practical purposes, excepting only pending cases, 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission is entirely 
taken away. In the bii! reported by the Senate committee it 
is section 5 that limits. Section 5, after giving certain powers 
to the courts, the same as the Federal Trade Commission act 
gives them, which in reality is only surplusage, because the 
same thing is given in other parts of the bill, winds up by 
saying: 

Upon the taking effect of this act the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in so far as it relates to live stock and live-stock products 
in domestic commerce, shall be terminated, except in such cases where 
the Federal Trade Commission is directed to make an investigation 
by the President, the Secretary of Agriculture, or either branch of 

ongress, : 

As between the two provisions, I very much prefer the Senate 
committee provision. It still leaves the Federal Trade Com- 
mission subject to be required at a moment’s notice to act 
when asked by the Senate alone, by the House alone, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture alone, or by the President alone. In 
my judgment, that authority in the law would have a great 
effect upon any commissioner who might get the office and 













































who was not in sympathy with the act or who was friendly to 
the packers, and that condition might come. It was said last 
Friday on the floor of the Senate that sooner or later the 
commissioner provided for in the Senate bill would be con- 
trolled by the packers. That may be. It might also be said 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It might also be said of the Federal Trade Commission, but 
it will be several years before the Federal Trade Commission 
can be thus controlled, and it would have a good effect, it 
seems to me, upon the official, whether it be the Secretary or 
the commissioner, who would look after the carrying into effect 
of the law, if he knew that if he did not do his duty there 
was liable to be a resolution put through the Senate or through 
the House, or a request come from the President or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, that would order the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the trail to make an investigation. 

The incumbent of the office of Secretary of Agriculture may 
change overnight. He is not selected with regard to his views 
on this law or any other one law. He is a political appointee, 
appointed according to what the President elect, whoever he 
may be, thinks to be the demands of the political situation. 
That would be one easy way in which the packers could get a 
Secretary who would be friendly, without the President who 
appointed him knowing anything about it and. without the 
Senate which confirmed him knowing anything about it. 

The commissioner provided for in the Senate committee bill 
has but one duty to perform. He has nothing else to do except 
to look after this situation. He is appointed for his qualifica- 
tions and his ability to carry out this law and none other. So 
that when he would be appointed there could be no other 
reason given why this man or that man should be appointed 
to the office excepting for his qualifications to enforce the 
provisions of the particular statute. That is the only thing. 

Then in another part of the Senate committee bill is another 
safeguard, which provides that the commissioner can be removed 
by a concurrent resolution of the House and the Senate, so that 
while he is in office, if he does not do his duty, it is within the 
power of Congress, without consulting the President, to remove 
the commissioner. I do not know how to place any more safe- 
guards around him, I would if I could. 

I realize, and I realized it fully after having listened for 
many weeks to the testimony on the packer situation, that there 
is perhaps not another combination of men in the world whose 
silent influence is so great and which extends so fully into 
every quarter and every portion of the country and even of 
the world. They are connected up with all the great financial 
institutions of the United States and with many in foreign coun- 
tries. Their operations go on all around the world. They have, 
in my judgment, the almost complete control of the main food 
products that the American people must buy in order to live. 

They are prepared at a moment’s notice to send one of their 
representatives to a meeting of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union anywhere in the United States, and at the same 
time send another one to a gambling den or into the barroom 
of a saloon or into a church or into a farmers’ meeting or into 
a live-stock association meeting, and every one of them will 
be an expert. They can cover the country all in the same day 
and keep it up all the time, and the people who produce beef 
and pork and the people who eat meat pay the bill. If they 
control a sufficient quantity of the product to control the price, 
it matters not how many independents there are following along 
in their tracks, and there are many. The overhead expense 
in keeping this great machine going is nothing to them. It 
comes out of us. We pay the money for our own control and 
our own undoing. 

The evidence, volumes of it, is filled with just those kinds of 
activities—looking after a legislature in Albany and one in 
Texas at the same time, fighting a pure food bill in Indiana, 
Kansas, and Illinois all at once, spreading their literature in 
every home in the way of advertisements in all the magazines 
and all the papers, big and little, great and small. The people 
who deal in the products or use the products, whether as pro- 
ducers or as consumers, pay the bill. 

Mr. Swift testified on the witness stand that during that 
year, at the rate they were spending money for hdvertising, 
that firm alone would spend $1,700,000 for advertising. There 
was not a newspaper in the United States, so far as I have been 
able to find, that did not get part of it. At the little country | 
crossroads and in the great city of New York all of them had | 
paid advertisements, and at a time while the company = 


























































dealing in a product the demand for which they could not supply. 
They were not advertising to sell their products. I have exam- 
ined hundreds of their advertisements, and most of them said 
nothing about anything they had for sale. 
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I looked through the New York papers a year or two ago, and 
every one of them, as well as Philadelphia and Chicago papers, 
was carrying half or quarter page advertisements. I remember 
one in particular that ran through them all, as far as I was able 
to find, that spoke of nothing except the patriotism of the em- 
ployees of the particular packer who was advertising, something 
that no one had questioned, something that everybody would be 
willing to admit, but it was a way of getting the money out 
where they supposed it would do some good. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Goopine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. In this connection I wish to ask the Senator 
about an advertisement I saw in one of our great magazines a 
short time ago, a whole page devoted to a eulogy of Judge 
Landis, paid for by Wilson & Co. What was the object of that? 
Does the Senator have any idea? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the principal object was to get some 
money into the hands of the magazines. 

Mr. KENYON. Judge Landis was the man who called the 
grand jury together in Chicago some years ago and worked out 
the indictment of the packers. I wondered just why that ad- 
vertisement should carry a eulogy of Judge Landis, and [ 
thought perhaps the Senator might know. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not know, excepting as anyone, I 
think, from this mammoth scheme of advertising can know what 
the object must be. 

I figured out once the amount being spent. . I took some Swift 
& Co. and Armour & Co. advertisements and figured it out, and 
I found that for every hour in the day for every day in the 
year there was being paid for advertising, only for that one 
item, more than $1,000 an hour. But that is only one branch. 
They have an army of men scattered over the country every- 
where. They are experts, they are able, they are competent. 

I have just happened to think of one advertisement that we 
have all read, undoubtedly. For a long time it ran through 
all the papers. It was written in the form of a letter. It 
began, “‘ Dear Folks.” The man who did that was a very able 
man. His name was signed to it. It usually ran about a col- 
umn in length. He wrote a series of letters in regard to Wilson 
& Co., always headed “ Dear Folks,” and he told what a wonder- 
ful organization and what a wonderful institution this thing 
was. There was nothing on its face to show that it was adver- 
tising, but, of course, it was. He went on to show, among other 
things, how sanitary and how pure everything was, and one of 
the slogans that he continued to use was, “The Wilson label 
will protect your table.” That cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and they kept it up. 

It is not only the payment of the paper for the advertising, 
but the man who did the writing was a high-class fellow and 
worthy of a big salary, and got one without any doubt. 

While all that was going on, right here in Washington under 
the shadow of the dome of the Capitol of the country, there was 
an agent, a man who represented Wilson & Co., selling the 
products of Wilson & Co., who was arrested for violating the 
pure food act. He was selling catsup, and, to begin with, it 
was news to most people that Wilson & Co. were dealing in 
eatsup, but they were. He was found guilty. They opened the 
cans of catsup. They had five or six of them there, and they 
opened them all but one. Every one was short. In fact, after 
they had all been opened but the one, the prosecuting attorney 
said, “I will agree now to submit the case on that unopened 
can and we will open it in the presence of the court. If it is 
short, you are guilty, and if it is not, I will dismiss the case.” 
They would not do that; but the can was opened and, like the 
others, it was short. 

The agent of Wilson & Co. in that prosecution was fined the 
magnificent sum of $10. I suppose similar cases were in every 
wholesale house in every city and in every town almost in the 
United States; and all of them were short; yet the same paper 
that carried that little notice somewhere on the inside, without 
any flaming headlines or anything of that sort, of the trial of a 
big packer for a petty offense carried prominently a column 
article setting forth how a Wilson label would protect your 
table. I only mention it as an instance. It could be multiplied 
by a hundred thousand. 

Mr. President, while I am talking about Wilson & Co. I am 
reminded of another matter which perhaps I ought to mention. 
Of course, the people pay all the expenses of the packing com. 
panies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield te the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator a question. I 
was very much interested in the statement made by the Senator 
a little while ago with reference to the multitude of agents who 
are employed by the packers, all experts, he says, appearing at 
all sorts of conventions and meetings and representing, in fact, 
the interest of the packers. I wish to ask the Senator if this 
vast army of experts who are employed to attend different 
meetings to use their influence in the behalf of the packers 
appear generally as the hired agents and representatives of the 
packers, or does the Senator mean to say that they do not make 
their employment known? 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of them do and some do not. My own 
idea is that those who are in the employ of and getting a salary 
directly from the packers, something of that kind, so far as I 
know, do not conceal! their identity. Those who have come in 
contact with me have not tried to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But many others, the Senator thinks, do 
conceal their identity? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the committee in the course of its in- 
vestigations find that the packers employed such agents and 
sent them out to engage in this sort of service? 

Mr. NORRIS. They send them wherever they need to do so. 
Before I conclude I shall give the Senator several instances 
where such things have happened. 

When the Senator from North Carolina interrupted me I was 
about to go a little further into the subject of Wilson & Co., 
but before I conclude I am going to take up the provisions of 
the bill which have been assailed and defend them as well as I 
ean. Those which I do not think are right I am going frankly 
te say to the Senate that I am not myself in favor of. 

Wilson & Co. is headed by a very shrewd man. Mr. Wilson 
is a very able man. Wilson & Co., as everybody knows, consti- 
tute one of the so-called Big Five. It is not the biggest, but it 
has had within the last few years a remarkable history. It was 
reorganized; some other business was taken over some years 
ago-—l think less than five years ago—and Mr. Wilson was 
placed at the head of it. He was given a salary of $125,000 a 
year. 

That looks pretty big to a man who works for two or three 
dollars a day and yet pays 60 cents a pound for bacon. That 
salary is what Mr. Wilson gets now unless his salary has been 
increased or diminished. I have not heard of it being changed. 
However, that was not all he got when the reorganized company 
started out. They made him a present when he became the 
president of the company of $100,000 in cash. That added a 
little bit to the price of bacon; but that was not all; they also 
gave him a bonus of $1,500,000 of the common stock of Wilson 
& Co. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Was he a poor man and in needy circum- 
stances? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not inform the Senator just how poor Mr, 
Wilson was; but I do not think there is any occasion for his 
being poor any longer. He was also given, as I have stated, a 
bonus of $1,500,000 in common stock, which he himself testified 
he would not sell for par, though at that time it was selling 
below par. The people have given the company profits enough 
in the price they have paid for meat and the lower prices that 
the farmer has received for his hogs to make that stock very 
valuable. 

But that is not quite the end of the story; they also gave him 
some more besides. In addition to that they gave him an option 
on $3,500,000 worth of common stock at $10 per share. He took 
up that option—it was worth more than that—by simply selling 
a part of it at a high price and paying for the remainder at a 
lower price. He sold none of it for less than $50 a share and 
some of it for $55. He had purchased the stock at $10 a share. 
Of course, the stock did not originally cost anything. When he 
got through he was the owner of 43,000 shares of stock of the 
par value of $4,300,000 which had cost him absolutely nothing. 
In 1917 that stock paid a little over 16 per cent in dividends. 
That will look good to the farmer who is selling his hogs at 
less than cost and to the poor devil who is paying 50 cents a 
pound for meat. 

In addition to that, Mr. Wilson was getting the poor man’s 
salary of $125,000 a year, while he had $100,000 to spend as. he 
saw fit without making an explanation as to its expenditure. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, was he making any sacrifices 
when he accepted the employment at the salary the Senator has 
named? 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; he probably received an increase in salary 
over the amount he had theretofore been paid. I am inclined to 
think he made great sacrifices working so cheaply and working 
so hard at such a small salary; it probably was a great sacrifice 
to him; but he was patriotic; he wanted to help the consumers 
of meat get something cheap to eat, and he was anxious to have 
the farmer out on the prairie get a little profit on the hogs and 
the cattle that he raised. He made sacrifices, no doubt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what made his services so 
valuable to this concern? 

Mr. NORRIS. He is not an exception to the general rule. 
I have heard through the investigation what other packers re- 
eeive by way of salary, and I think he averages up with the 
rest of them. His services were not particularly valuable, but 
it was possible for this kind of an operation to be carried on 
by men who controlled enough of certain food products to set 
the prices both for the producer and the consumer. This is 
only one place where the rake-off takes place. It starts in at 
the stockyards, where the farmer first sells his cattle and hogs, 
and it runs clear through until the consumer buys the product. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
further? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to ask the 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. After this man has been so successful, has 
he built any libraries er started any colleges or sent any mis- 
sionaries to China or to other foreign countries? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not that I know of. I suppose he will have 
to have an inerease of salary before he can do that. He will 
have to ask a little more for meat at one end and pay a little 
less for hogs and eattle at the other; then, no doubt, he will be 
able to perform that kind of an operation. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smuamons] asked me 
about the employees who were sent to various places to look 
after matters and inquired whether or not they were paid and 
made known the fact. they were paid. A great deal of money 
is spent in all parts of the country by men who do not appear 
as employees of these companies. For imstance, there has been 
published in the city of New York for many years a paper 
ealled the National Provisioner. I may be mistaken about the 
name, for I am speaking of these matters mostly from memory, 
but I think that is the name of a trade paper that goes to the 
trade in the meat line all over the United States. A man by 
the name of McCarthy was the editor, manager, or controller 
of that publication. Mr. McCarthy had died before the Senate 
hearings took place, but while the hearings were going on there 
appeared in the committee room one day a man from New 
York, whose name I can not now recall, but he represented the 
National Provisioner, and I think he was the successor of Mr. 
McCarthy. He was very indignant, very much wrought up, 
and wanted to go on the witness stand immediately in order 
to refute a charge that had been made against the honest name 
of Mr. McCarthy. It had been stated that McCarthy had taken 
some money on the side from the packers while he was run- 
ning the trade publication. 

That charge had been heard by the man whe desired to go on 
the witness stand, and so he went on the witness stand, the 
committee laying aside everything else in order that he might 
goon. I am not even charging that this man was not honest ; 
he might have been perfectly honest im everything he said and 
did. He said he was an old, confidential friend of McCarthy, 
had known him for years, and had been associated with him on 
the paper referred to. He resented the idea that against that 
man’s fair name, after he had passed away, there should go out 
through the newspapers or in any other way a charge that he 
had ever been guilty of any conduct that was unfair, disrep- 
utable, or dishonorable. He said he knew it was impossible for 
Mr. McCarthy to get a salary from the packers on the side. He 
told what salary he received from the trade paper and how, 
when times became hard, his salary had to be imcreased. The 
witness might have been perfectly honest in all that he said; 
and yet, before he left the witness stand, he was presented with 
copies of correspondence between various packers—documentary 
evidence, which, by the way, would never have seen the light of 
day had it not been for the despised Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—which showed that McCarthy for years had been getting 
$5,000 a year from the packers, divided up amongst a certain 
number of the packers; I think three. The correspondence 
showed that the three packers—if the number was three, and if 
it was not three it was four—who had been dividing that up 
and contributing proportionately to the amount, had reached 
the conclusion that the other big packers ought to bear their 
share of it; and so the attorney, who was acting as go-between, 
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wrote them and said, “ You have not contributed anything 
toward this $5,000 item that other packers have been paying. 
This year we will call on you for your share.” One of the 
packers refused to pay his share, and so they had to go to 
others or to make another assessment to get enough to pay 
McCarthy, and they did so. 

Now the question arises, Why should the packers pay Mc- 
Carthy anything? What good could he do them? Well, it 
developed from the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation 
also that in making some appointments in carrying out the pure 
food act Mr. Hoover wrote to the fellow who was running the 
National Provisioner, Mr. McCarthy. He was running a trade 
paper that went to big and little packers all over, and was sup- 
posed to represent them all; and I think it was Mr. Hoover; at 
all events it was some governmental official in carrying out one 
of our war statutes who wanted to get the names of some little 
packers, and he wrote to this man to get them. He got them, 
but he did not get them until after McCarthy had communicated 
with the big packers and submitted the names of little packers 
that were satisfactory to them. I suppose he felt that he was 
earning some of his salary when he did that. 

But, Mr. President, it is worth something to control that 
magazine that goes to the trade. Here was this witness, if he 
was telling the truth—and I am inclined to think he was—who 
was a confidential friend of Mr. McCarthy on the same paper, 
associated with him, working under him for years, and, as he 
said, he did not know that McCarthy was getting $5,000 a year 
on the side. Do you suppose that the packers are paying these 
men these salaries without getting what in their judgment is 
value received for them? 

Why, there was a great lot of trouble down in Fort Worth, 
Tex., several years ago, where the packers had a stockyard, 
owned, as I remember now, by Armour and Swift. If I have 
made a misstatement in regard to any of these details, and 
there is any Senator here who knows what the facts are, I shall 
be glad to have him correct me. I think it was Armour and 
Swift. There was a newspaper there that was unfriendly, just 
as in some of the legislatures there was some farmer repre- 
sentative that they would have to look out for and get, either 
directly or indirectly ; and so they wanted this newspaper. 

A man bought it. Nobody knew that he was connected with 
the packers. His readers did not know it. The policy of the 
paper changed. It was very friendly; and if it had not been 
for this despised Federal Trade Commission, you never would 
have known the truth. 

Mr, STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. But they found that this 
man had borrowed money of Armour and of Swift; and in one 
of his letters, when he wrote to get an extension of the loan 
that he had made from them, he called their attention to the 
difference in the policy of the paper “ before taking and after 
taking.” 

I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Is the Senator aware that there are 
many newspapers in the country that were originated for the 
purpose of blackmailing not only packers but other industries 
when they go into a community, in order to misrepresent them 
before the public and instill ill will against them, and that per- 
haps the easiest way to cure that forming of adverse opinion 
would be to see that some one that was friendly and fair took 
the ownership of that daily paper? 

Mr. NORRIS. In the particular case of which I speak there 
was no blackmailing that I know of, and if the Senator knows 
it I should be glad to have him tell it, because I will not 
defend blackmailing; but does the Senator justify this immense 
expenditure of money by the packers in order to save themselves 
from criticism of newspapers or editorial writers? 

Mr. STANFIELD. If the criticism was unfair to the packers, 
and detrimental to the best interests of the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. They think it is. They never were criticized 
in the world but that in their judgment it was unfair. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. On the theory of the Senator from Oregon, 
it would be the business of Members of Congress, if they had 
the money, to buy up editors and put men in charge of news- 
papers who would not criticize their acts in Congress. That 
would be the ethics of the matter, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have heard of men in public life who have 
done that. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will say that there is a vast difference 
between a man engaged in a business which is not a public 
business, where he has invested his capital, and a Senator or 
a Representative in Congress. It is not likely that a paper 
will blackmail a Representative in Congress in order to induce 
him to pay over his money, but that has happened in many 
instances with private industries, where they have been held 
up by papers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President, I have no doubt that is 
true. I have no respect for the blackmailer; but if the expendi- 
ture of this money—which has gone, as far as I know, into 
every newspaper office in the United States—is because they 
were being blackmailed, then that is an indictment against 
every newspaper in America that it is a blackmailing sheet, 
and, of course, I do not stand for that. I think there are many 
papers that receive these advertisements that are not con- 
trolled or influenced by them. ‘There are many that keep still 
because of them. There are others that become active sup- 
porters of the men who furnish the money to pay for these 
advertisements. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. This is enlightening, and may account for 
the evidence which the Senator remembers was given before 
our committee of the lobby in Washington, and the distinguished 
lobbyist who was drawing thousands of dollars from various 
corporations, including the packers, and giving all kinds of 
dinners and social functions in Washington to those high up in 
authority. It may have been that that was for the purpose of 
preventing any blackmail. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose so. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the numerous other representatives of industries, such 
as our farmers’ bureaus and our grange and lumbermen’s or- 
ganizations and textile manufacturers’ organizations. In fact, 
every principal industry has large organizations that pay out 
money. It takes money to support them; and I should like to 
call your attention to the fact that the packer is no excep- 
tion to the general rule—that of educating the public. If the 
packer were doing something unfair, and misrepresenting him- 
self, it would be a different matter; but I have not come in 
touch with any evidence or indication that he was doing any 
more than attempting to set himself right before the public 
and educating the public as to the function he was attempting 
to perform. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator say that at a time when the 
demand for the products of the packing industry Was greater 
than they could supply, Swift & Co., to be concrete, were 
justified in spending $1,700,000 in advertising in every news- 
paper in the United States, when they did not i:. any of their 
advertisements try to sell anything, because they could not 
produce enough to supply the demand that was made on them? 
Was that good business, or did they have some other motive? 
Was it to prevent the newspapers from blackmailing them, or 
was it to blackmail the newspapers and, through them, the 
people of the United States? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I hardly believe that it was for either 
purpose, I think that perhaps even during the time when the 
demand was equal to the entire output of Swift & Co. or 
any other packing company they might go along with their 
advertising, because they would be aware that there was a 
time coming when their product would be in excess of the 
demand; and good business concerns do advertise at all times. 
Regardless of whether they are oversubscribed in their product 
or not, they continue their advertising. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will submit that proposition 
to the American people. As I remember, Mr. Swift said at the 
time he was testifying that they had spent $1,700,000 the year 
before, and that ax the rate they were going then that one firm 
alone would spend that year $2,500,000 for advertising. I 
will submit to the honest American citizens the question as to 
whether there is any justification for that kird of extrav- 
agance, and as to whether, when we know that these cor- 
porations control the food we eat, we are going to refuse to 
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give, as the Senate bill gives, any governmental authority the 
right to go into the books, to inspect them, to find out how far 
and to what extent this business is going. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call attention to the fact that many of the 
businesses of the United States during the war period spent 
more money than was ever spent by them for advertisements in 
any preceding year, and more than ever will be spent again. 
There was a reason for it, but I never approved of it. I do 
not think it was justified. I do not think they received very 
much good from the amount of money they spent; but if the 
Senator has followed the Saturday Evening Post, which con- 
tained page after page of advertising during the war period, 
there were concerns which did that not because of the fact 
that they had more goods to force upon the market but for the 
purpose of keeping themselves before the public, and for this 
reason: Every cent of their excess profits, if they had not paid 
them out for advertising purpeses, with the exception of 20 per 
cent, would have had to be paid in taxes to the Government. 
The papers have been full of it; and the merchants asked 
themselves: “Is it worth one dollar out of every five to put 
my name before the American people at this time in a way 
that under erdinary circumstances I could not do?” 

Some of the greatest advertisers in the United States during 
the war period never have and never will advertise again as 
they did then, and it is for this same reason, I will say to the 
Senator, that many of the increased wages that were paid for 
the simple reason as each reasoned, “ Unless I pay this extra 
donation to the head of this department or the head of that 
department, the whole of it, with the exception of 20 per cent, 
will go to pay taxes, and I think I will get more out of it by 
giving it to the head of some of the departments that have been 
working for years and years and years as employees of the 
institution.” I think the Senator realizes that that was carried 
on to an extent that was never known in the world before. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, first let me say that no 
Senator who is supporting the Senate committee bill is contend- 
ing that it will eure all the evils surrounding the packing 
industry. The packers are not the only people who have done 
this business. They have done it more extensively than any 
other people; but if we were trying to convict somebody for 
murder before a jury, and the defense came in and said, “ This 
defendant is guilty, it is true, but his neighbor is likewise 
guilty,” it woukd be no defense for him. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no defense being made for the expend- 
iture of the money. I was simply calling attention to a con- 
dition which existed in this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam not finding fault. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was a mistake. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand. I am not criticizing the Sen- 
ator from Utah, but I am going on with the statement he 
«=akes here, assuming it to be true. Ee has said, and it is a 
fact, that on account of the excess-profits tax they did not 
have to pay for all of their advertising; that it came out of 
the Government of the United States; that is, that they paid 
that much less tax—above 20 per cent, the Senator from Utah 
said, which is right. Then, it must follow, if that is the 
answer to the packers’ proposition in regard to this expenditure 
of money, that they were making more than 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstood 
Twenty per cent is one dollar out of five, and 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 20 per cent is one dollar out of five. I 
agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The cost of the advertisement was but 20 per 
cent of the cost. Under the law, only 8 per cent on the capital 
and surplus was exempt, and all above that was excess profits. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator was right before—the 8 per 
eent is the first bracket. They can make 8 per cent without 
paying any excess-profits tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. And then they pay on a percentage of the next 
bracket, a larger percentage on the next one, and so on. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong. Wherever it comes 
into the higher brackets, it all depends on the amount of in- 
crease, and 80 per cent is the highest figure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but it goes up just as the in- 
come tax does. There is not any dispute about that. I think T 
know how it goes up, just as the Senator from Utah knows. We 
agree on that. I took the figures from the Senator from Utah 
to begin with, but he does not want these now; he is going 
ack to 8 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I never said 20 per cent; never intimated 
it, and never had it in mind. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Now, we will 
take 8 per cent. Before they would pay any excess-profits tax, 
they must make 8 per cent net. That applied only, as I remem- 
ber, where they did not have a rate on the three prewar years, 
did it not? They were allowed to pay an excess-profits tax on 
what they made on the average in the three years before the 
war. 

Bvery one of these packers made a good deal more than 8 per 
cent. I will give Senators the percentages of profit of some of 
them before I get through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator means, I suppose, that in de- 
termining the eapital upon which the 8 per cent was allowed, 
you took the average of the earnings of the three prewar years? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT, That was on the capital and surplus, not the 
exemption, There never was an exemption of more than 8 
per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the high rate did net affect their earnings 
immediately above 8 per cent. We all know what the fact is. 
Let us not try to get the record wrong. There are different 
brackets, and they elimb up and go up as high as 80 per cent, 
I believe. There is not any bracket below 8 per cent. You 
do not pay any excess-profits tax if that is all you make. If 
you listen to these packers, they will make you believe, through 
their experts, as they have tried their best to make the Ameri- 
can people believe, that they made enly 2 per cent. That was 
one of their misleading advertisements. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the packers never advertised 
that they made only 2 per cent on the capital invested. They 
made 2 per cent on the turnover—that is, on the sales—but no 
packer I ever knew or heard of ever claimed that they made 
only 2 per cent on the capital invested. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator is so anxious to 
take care of these packers that he does not let me get through 
with my statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not interrupt the 
assure him. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator can interrupt me, but I would 
like to get through with one statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says I can interrupt him, and 
then he objects if I do interrupt. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said that they tried to make the American 
people believe that they made only 2 per cent, and no man can 
take those advertisements, can take that “ Dollar” advertise- 
ment which Swift sent to every newspaper in the United States, 
in which was contained a statement that was intended to 
deceive the people, and reach any other conclusion. That is 
what the ordinary person would have thought if he believed 
what he saw, although if you had analyzed it technically you 
would find that it said, just as the Senator from Utah said, 
that it was 2 per cent on the turnover. It had not anything to 
do with the amount they really make in a year, which might © 
be nothing and which might be very large. 

Mr. STANFIELD. ‘The Senator refers to the “‘ Dollar” ad- 
vertisement which Swift & Co. sent out showing their profits. 
As I remember that, it said, “This is what Swift makes out 
of each dollar,” and showed 1.8 eents. Was there anything 
misleading or deceptive about that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, there was. If the Senator will study it 
and consider its meaning to the ordinary person, he will, I am 
sure, admit, that it was not intended to do anything else than 
make people believe they were not making any money. That 
was the object of it. One of these years Swift & Co., while 
they were nraking a 2 per cent turnover profit, declared a divi- 
dend of 33 per cent on their net worth, on their capital stock 
and their surplus, a great part ef which was never contributed 
by them, but was contributed by the people who buy meat. 

When the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] interrupted me, 
he made a suggestion which reminded me of another man some- 
what similar te this McCarthy, who was at the head of the 
National Provisioner. That was a nian by the name of Logan. 
Mr. Logan was a newspaper correspondent in Washington. a 
very bright and able man. As the Senator from Iowa said, he 
was quite conspicuous in seciety for a while, and yet nebody 
has ever charged Logan with lobbying among Members of Con- 
gress directly for anything. He’was a very high-class man. 
You would not think the ordinary newspaper correspondent 
was getting as many salaries on the side as he was. 

Now, first, what was he doing? He started in with one paper, 
I believe, and his ability soon became acknowledged by a great ~ 
many other publications. He was an editorial writer on one 
paper in Washington for a while. He was an editorial writer 
on the great commercial paper in Wall Street, the Wall Street 
Journal, and to my Republican friends let me say he Was an 
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editorial writer on the American Economist, which we all get 
and which a great many Republicans swear by. He was an 
editorial writer on the Fourth Estate, a trade publication which 
goes to practically every newspaper in the United States, where 
newspapers would see his editorials. 

I am assuming that his editorial writings were able. I have 
not read them myself, so I am not complaining about them, 
and probably would not be able to if E had read themr. They 
might have been all right. But when a man is an editorial 
writer on a great financial journal, and on a paper which cir- 
eulates altogether among the followers of one political party, 
and another paper which reaches all the newspapers of the 
United States, his viewpoint is worth something. It is worth 
something to have that man write all these articles from the 
right viewpoint. 

What transpired? It was found that while he was engaged 
in this lucrative business of writing editorials for all these 
publications, this man was getting $500 a month from Swift & 
Co. As far as this bill is concerned that is as far as I ought 
to go, probably; but that is not the only corporation which 
paid him, and, as a matter of faet, the truth is, when it is 
once understood and known, the packers and other similar cor- 
porations are intertwined and interlinked in all kinds of ways. 
Logan was getting $500 a2 month from Swift & Co.; but he 
was getting $500 a month also from the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey; and $500 a month from the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana; and $700 a month from the Atlantic Refining Ce., 
which is a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co., I understand; 
and $500 a month from the Freeport Sulphur Co., and $500 a 
month from the General Electric Co. With all his writings 
for newspapers, and all his salaries from these corporations, 
including the packer corporation, he ought to have been able 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, what pretext was offered 
for paying him these salaries? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am coming to that. Let me say again 
that had it not been for this despised Federal Trade Commission 
we never would have known that Logan was drawing $500 a 
month from Swift & Co. while he was writing editorials for us 
to read in a Washington paper, while he was writing editorials 
for the bankers of the country to read in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, while he was writing articles for the newspaper men of 
None of them 


the country to read in their great trade paper. 
ever suspected that this man was being paid on the side by 
Swift & Co., by the Standard Oil Co., by the General Electric 
Co., and by the Freepert Sulphur Co., in most eases $500 a 
month, and in one case $700 a month. 

The question arises, just as the Senator from Arkansas has 
propounded, What is the excuse for it? Let every Senator ask 


himself the question, What is the excuse for it? Mr. Logan 
went on the stand and admitted that he was getting. $500 a 
month from Swift & Co., and when asked to tell what he did 
to earn the $500 a month he said that he was an expert adviser 
on publicity, and that is how he got all this money from all 
the other corporations which were paying him these large 
salaries. But when he was asked to produce a single letter, a 
single memorandum, or a single advertisement that he had 
ever written, that he had ever made while he was drawing 
this: salary, he was unable to do it, and he did not de it. 

When Mr. Swift testified, he said the same, that he was 
an expert adviser on publicity, and yet in all this great adver- 
tising scheme about which I have told, in which Swift spent 
in one year $1,700,000, nowhere was there a trace or a track of 
Logan, and it was admitted that he never wrote an adver- 
tisement, not a single one. 

But it did happen, and it was disclosed, that Logan did a 
good many other things that were not in the line of his employ- 
ment. Ags the Senator from Iowa has suggested, his connec- 
tion here—and any man in Washington who has as much 
money as he was getting could get almost any kind of con- 
nection he wanted—was very high. He gave very fine dinners, 
and so forth. But in every instance where there was a letter 
from him to Swift & Co. or a memorandum on which Swift & 
Co. acted—and there were a good many—it was about some- 
thing else, never about publicity, never about advertising. 

Not in a single instance was there anything of that sort, but 
he gave Swift & Co. notice of what the pure food bill was going 
to contain before we knew it in the Senate. Swift & Co. in 
Chicago knew before Members of Congress knew what was going 
to be provided in the pure food bill, and when we take into con- 
sideration that during those stormy days Congress was more 
or less a rubber stamp for the President, it can be understood 
that he would not have had to consult Congress to know what 
Congress was going to do. He sent them valuable information. 
He advised them what to do to get ready for the pure food act. 
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I do net know how many things there were that never were 
disclosed, but never yet has it ever been disclosed that he ever 
did a thing in the line of what he said and what his employer 
said he was getting $500 a month for from Swift & Co. 

So, im answer to the Senator from North Carolina and the 
question which he propounded quite a while ago, there are a 
great many people who are not known to be getting salaries whe 
are, aS a matter of fact, and they are engaged in some other 
business. The real reason this money was paid to men like 
Logan, not only by Swift & Co. but by these other corporations, 
was in order to control the various editorials that he and others 
wrote for the various influential and powerful magazines and 
newspapers that went into every bank and every home in the 
land, and in addition to which, of course, was the direct in- 
formation he obtained as to what was going to happen in the 
way of legislation in Washington. 

Now, Mr. President, how are we going to handle this subject? 
Are we going to say that these great corporations shall not be 
eontrolled through legislation? It is said there are some things 
im the bill that are harsh. There are things in the bill that I am 
Sorry are necessary to have in a bill, but unless we give some 


; One the right to investigate, unless we give some one in- 


quisitorial authority te go into their books and into their places 
of business, we will never find owt these things, we will never 
be able to legislate, we will never be able to convict them of a 
erime. We can not convict $100,000,000 unless we have some 
way to investigate behind the scenes and get evidence that can 
not be disputed: 

That is all the bill provides. There is not a place in the 
Senate committee bill, though I think some Senators have 
gotten a contrary idea, which provides otherwise than that a man 
eam not be convicted of a criminal offense until after he has 
had his day in court. It is made the duty of the officials of 
thesé corporations to permit this investigation, and if they 
refuse to let the properly authenticated official go in to investi- 
gate their books, then they can be brought to trial and that 
will be before a jury. There is nothing in the Senate com- 
mittee bill which makes the violation of a rule or regulation 
a criminal offense until after there has been an opportunity to 
be heard and until the order is- made that they shall desist 
and cease any unlawful practice, and not then until they 
violate that order, and then they are tried by a jury. If I 
could get along with less drastic legislation, I should like to 
do it. 

Armour & Co. started in 1869 with the investment of $120,000, 
and the first year they made $80,000—66% per cent. They got 
back practically all of their investment in that year. The next 
year they made 24.5 per cent, and so on down I can give it in 
any year except three, which I do not happen to have. One of 
the lowest years they ever had was in 1894, I believe, when out 
in the western country at least you thanked God if you were 
permitted to live, when nobody out there made anything. That 
year Armour & Co. made 5.6 per cent. The year 1904 was an- 
other year when everybody went to pieces all through the West, 
when there was not a farmer west of the Mississippi and east 
of the Rocky Mountains who did not lose money, whe was not 
poorer at the end of the year than he was at the beginning. 
That year Armour & Co. made 4.2 per cent. That seems to be 
the lowest they ever went. In one year they made in one year 
75 per cent, another year 24 per cent, and then on down 28 per 
cent, 77 per cent, 30 per cent, 60 per cent, 60 per cent, 37 per 
cent, 34 per cent, 35 per cent, 64 per cent, 43 per cent, 31 per 
cent, 7 per cent, 24 per cent, 14 per cent, 13 per cent, 12 per 
cent, 18 per cent, 15 per cent, 14 per cent, 10 per cent, 16 per 
cent, 16 per cent, and so on; and in 1918 they made 12.6 per 
cent. 

Now, let us see about their capital. They started about 50 
years ago with a capital of $160,000. The business has earned 
$179,270,000—that was up to 1919, a year or two ago—of which 
$29,866,000 has been paid out to partners and stockholders and 
the balance invested in the business. 

The actual contributions of the stockhelders—now, get this 
and see how much the stockholders have put in—were limited 
to the original investment of $160,000, the Kansas City invest- 
ment of $10,125,000 in 1900, which was largely property built 
up on some unknown original cash investment, and $3,725,000 
cash received from preferred stock in 1918. The total stock- 
holders’ contributions in cash and property did not exceed $14,- 
000,000 in 50 years, and the Iederal Trade Commission say 
they were probably much less. 

Now, I know that it will be contended that when a business 
like one of these packing concerns makes a big per cent of profit 
and sets it aside as surplus that they afterwards have a right 
to issue stoek for it. As a technical legal proposition that is 
true. But they have no moral right to do it provided in the 
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meantime they have been getting reasonable returns on their in- 
vested capital. 

There has been capital stock issued by the packers in various 
anounts which came out of their earnings. One hundred mil- 
lion dollars of the capital stock of Armour & Co. came out of 
their profits. They got these large per cents of profit that I 
have been reading in addition to that. The dividends I have 
given you, running up as high as 77 per cent, were paid them 
through all these years, and yet in the 50 years in which they 
have operated in addition to all that, there has been $100,000,000 
contributed by the people that they have capitalized, and upon 
which they are now compelling the consumers of the country to 

ay what they call a reasonable dividend. Swift & Co. have 
$50,000,000 of that kind of capital stock. Wilson & Co. have 
$20,000,000 of that kind of capital stock. The Cudahy Packing 
Co. have $12,777,000 of that kind of capital stock. 

Now let me make reference to Morris & Co.—and this is 
interesting when given consideration in connection with the 
famous five to four decision of the Supreme Court, in which 
stock dividends were held to escape income tax. Just listen 
to this: Morris & Co. issued a stock dividend amounting in 
round numbers—I figured it out hurriedly here at my desk, 
and it may be a few points either up or down—of 1,233 per 
cent in 1921. Of course, it will be said that is nothing, that it 
was their money, which it was. They never contributed a 
penny of it themselves, but it came out of the producers and 
consumers of meat. Thirty-seven million dollars that amounts 
to, and no tax to pay. That is a stock dividend. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator was that an accumu- 
lated-stock dividend that went over a series of years? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. That was after the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. fe 

Mr. President, I could go on almost without end from the 
evidence that has been brought out. I only have given to the 
Senate a few illustrations in order to show the general rule. 

Mr. STANFIELD. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Will the proposed Senate committee 
amendment limit the profits of the packers? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It will not make any difference, or it 
should not make any difference, with their earnings at all; 
the earnings of the packers might be just the same as now or 
they might be 5 per cent or 10 per cent higher or lower? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing in the bill which limits the 
profits of the packers, The Senator does not want to limit their 
profits, I suppose? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I was wondering if it did give that relief 
or if it was going to give that relief. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator support the bill if we pro- 
pose an amendment to limit the profits of the packers? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; not if it should at the same time 
limit their efficiency. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, they would say it would limit their 
efficiency. Their efficiency consists chiefly in making big profits. 
They are very efficient in that respect. 

Mr. President, what does this overhead mean to the packers? 
They have nothing to do but to raise meat a cent a pound or 
cut down a cent in the price which is paid to the farmer and 
it is fixed up in the twinkling of an eye. I have not gone into 
the stockyard proposition, where some of the most unheard-of 
things have happened, and the people have been helpless. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] asks, Will this 
bill limit the profits of the packers? I say, no. We are merely 
trying to get where we can obtain real publicity. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which investigated the pack- 
ers, Mr. President, was put on the rack, and every big business— 
not the packers alone, but every other big business, and every 
allied financial industry—jumped onto the Federal Trade 
Commission. They started a propaganda over this country, 
that has never before been equaled in any similar transaction, 
condemning the Federal Trade Commission. They did not come 
forth and deny that what the Trade Commission said was true, 
but they condemned the Federal Trade Commission for giving 
the information to the people. The people were startled when 
the conditions were given publicity. 

Mr. President, the Senate committee bill undertakes to 
give to the commissioner the right to go into all of the 
offices of the packers and to examine their books. It provides 
that he can say what system of bookkeeping shall be used and 
how the books shall be kept. The bill is drastic in that respect, 
but I do not know how to accomplish anything and be less 
drastic. If I did, I should do so, 
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Mr. STANFIELD. Does the Senator from Nebraska mean to 
say that the commissioner may establish a different system of 
accountancy than the one which the packers have accepted now? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

Mr. STANFIELD. And change all their books? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. And their method of keeping records? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Can the commissioner compel the packers 
to make that change repeatedly, or only once? May he change 
their books this year and then change them the next year or the 
next month? 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose, under the proposed law, he could 
change their books repeatedly. That is going to be the argu- 
ment; that will be the packers’ argument; that we propose to 
give a man authority to come in and change the books, and he 
will come in to-day and he will come in to-morrow and he will 
come in the next day and change them and will keep that up 
forever. That has been the argument which has been made 
here against that proposition. It will be further said it is 
going to cost the packers so much money that they can not 
do it. 

The facts are that everybody who has looked into the matter 
understands that even the Federal Trade’ Commission, on ac- 
count of the packers’ systems of bookkeeping, was unable in 
hundreds of instances to ascertain just what had happened, 
and we never shall correctly obtain this information until we 
provide for the packers, as we provided for the railroads, a uni- 
form system of bookkeeping. ‘To say that the man who is going 
to provide for the packers a form of bookkeeping—perhaps he will 
not change their system; perhaps he will only make some slight 
modification of it—is going to use that power to put the packers 
out of business is simply to say that the man who shall be so 
charged with carrying out this bill will be a rascal and selected 
because he is a rascal. Nobody wants to do that; but if there 
is anything in bookkeeping—and every Senator knows there is, 
and that bookkeeping sometimes covers up as well as reveals— 
somebody must have the authority to provide a uniform system 
for all the bookkeeping of these institutions and must compel 
them to follow that system. Then their books will show what 
actually takes place. 

Now, let me take up the bill. I have taken more time than 
I had expected, but I have not yet nearly gotten through with it. 
I shall not take the time of the Senate to define the difference 
in the two bills in reference to the powers and duties of the 
commissioner and the Secretary of Agriculture. That has been 
done; I have explained my theory of it. I may be wrong; but 
if the Senate bill is passed it will go to conference. Of course, 
the Senate conferees would expect they would have to give 
way on a good many items. They may have to give way on 
that proposition. I am not condemning the House bill because 
it provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall have the 
power; but, as I have said before, in my judgment, in view of 
the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture is a political ap- 
pointee, selected without his having any especial knowledge of 
the subject, with his tenure of office uncertain, subject to re- 
moval to-morrow, when a different man would come in who 
knows nothing about the business, the chances are that, with all 
the ramifications of the packers through financial institutions 
and kindred corporations, they will be able to name a Secretary 
of Agriculture without the President who makes the appoint- 
ment knowing that behind it all and covered up somewhere the 
real reason for his appointment is his friendship for the packers. 
Everybody has confidence, so far as I am aware—I know I 
have—in the present Secretary of Agriculture. So I am not 
speaking of a man; I am speaking of a principle only. 

I now wish to take up some of the provisions of the bill 
which were discussed and have been objected to. If there is 
a Senator who thinks any provision of the bill is objectionable, 
I should be glad to have him interrupt me and inquire about it. 
As I said before, I am not responsible for everything that is 
in the bill; there are some provisions in it that I had rather 
would be out of it, and I think I shall move to strike one or 
two of them out. I am going, on behalf of the committee, to 
move to strike out a provision which I think got into the bill 
by mistake. 

I now take up Title I11I—Duties of packers and operators— 
and read as follows: 

Sec, 12. It shall be unlawful for any packer to— 

(a) Engage in any unfair or unjustly discriminatory practice or 
device in commerce, or in any deceptive practice or device to cheat or 
defraud in commerce; or 

(b) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy or 
otherwise receive from or for any other packer, any live stock or live- 


stock products for the purpose of apportioning the supply between any 
such packers, or unreasonably affecting the price of or creating a 
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monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock 
or live-stock products in commerce; or 

(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or in- 
directly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or 
selling foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of 
such participation in such business may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in 
commerce, 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? I should like to ask a question there. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. What do the words “substantially to 
lessen competition” mean? If by establishing a lesser price 
competition was eliminated, woule it be an wnlawful act on 
the part of the packer to lower prices? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not think so. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator would not so construe the 
provision? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
to my mind that is a difficult question and I am not satisfied 
whether the subsection ought to be in there or out. There are 
some evils which ought to be corrected, but there are some 
dangers in connection with it, I admit. When enough power is 
given to a man, aS must be given to any man who undertakes 
an investigation of the character proposed, to go into these 
matters, under the power given him he may do harm, if he 
wants to; I admit that; but that is true of all kinds of business, 
it is true of every regulation; we can not escape it. 

The Senate bill provides that any investigator or Govern- 
ment official who acquires any information and discloses it con- 
trary to the provisions of the bill is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and can be sent to the penitentiary and made to pay a fine. 
We tried to surround it with all the protection possible. 

Now, reading a little further, there are other provisions on 
page 38, which Senators have probably read, making certain 
acts illegal; but, Mr. President, practically every one of those 
acts is illegal now; almost every one of them would be a viola- 
tion—I am not sure but that every one would be a violation— 
of the Sherman antitrust law. 


The provisions set forth are not much more than a codifica- | 


tion of existing law. 
accomplish any good. 


If the bill stopped there it never would 


bill. Further on, in section 14, it is provided that— 
No operator shall engage— 
That means,.in the main, a commission merchant— 
in any unfair or unjustly discriminatory practice— 
And so forth; which is practically the law now. 
Section 15 provides: 


It shall be the duty of every packer and operator to comply with the 
provisions of this act and the rules, regulations, and orders which the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may from time to 
time prescribe in conformity with this act. 


It is made the duty of the packers, in other words, to obey the | 


rules as well as the law. That is offered as an objection. I am 
one who has always looked with a jealous eye upon the granting 
of power to convict any man or establish a criminal offense for the 


violation of a rule or regulation that is not set out in the stat- | 


ute; but we can not set out here—no living man could set out 
here—every rule and every regulation that will be necessary to 
properly care for this big business. We do not make the violation 


of those rules a crime until after a hearing and after a notice | 


and after an order, upon which the defendant can go to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, if he wants so to do. An 
order is issued that forbids him to do a certain thing; then if 
he violates it he is guilty; and even then he is tried by a jury. 
All this talk about making a rule and somebody being sent to 
the penitentiary for its violation when he does not know and 
does not have any chance to know anything about it, does not 
mean anything; there is nothing like that in the bill. 

It is made a crime to hinder an investigation; it is made a 
crime to submit a false report. Why should it not be? It is 
made a crime to prevent the investigator from examining the 
books. Why should it not be? If we are going to give the com- 
missioner power to examine the books we must make it a crime 
to prevent their examination, or he will never be permitted to 
examine them; do not forget that. 

Now, what is the procedure when the rules and regulations 
are violated? Section 20 provides that— 

Whenever the commissioner believes that any packer or operator is 
violating any provision of this act or any rule, regulation, or order 
issued hereunder, he shall cause notice in writing to be served upon 
such packer or operator, specifying the alleged violations, and— 

Now notice, he must be served with a notice “in writing,” 
and it must specifically state what is wrong and the definite 
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I will say to the Senator as to subsection (c) | 


It is impossible to convict anybody un- | 
der such provisions unless there is some way of getting the evi- | 
dence, and the evidence is all in the possession of the packers. | 
That is the reason the subsequent sections must come in the | 
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charge must be set forth, just the same as in any other litiga- 
tion the bill of complaint originating the action must set out 
definitely the charge or complaint— 

specifying the alleged violations and requiring such packer or operator 


to attend and testify at a hear before him at ime ¢ »sig- 
aha aa y ing at a time and place desig. 


He fixes a time and notifies him te appear— 
and at such time and gisse the commissioner shall afford to such packer 
or operator a reasonable opportunity to be heard in person er by counsel 
and through witnesses under such regulations as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe. 

What is wrong about that? Need any honest man be afraid 
of that? Is there any danger there to the man who has a good 
defense to a charge against him that he claims is false? Has 
he been punished for a violation of a rule or regulation without 
any notice, without any opportunity to defend himself? 

Now, listen. I read on: 


If, after such hearing, the commissioner finds that such packer or 
operator has violated any provisions of this act, or of any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued hereunder, he shall make a report in writing 
in which he shall state his findings as to the faets, and shall issue and 
cause to be served— 

Now, listen. You would think from the argument that has 
been made against this provision in the bill that when the com- 
missioner made that finding he was going to send the packer 
to jail right off; he saw the penitentiary doors opening right 
before him, and he was pushed right in without any opportunity 
to defend himself. See what the statute says: 
and shall issue and cause to be served on such packer or operator—— 

He is not even under arrest; he is not even in custody— 
shall issue and cause to be served on such packer or operator an order 
requiring such packer or operater— 

To do what? To pay a fine? To go to jail? 
to cease and desist from continuing such violations. 

The commissioner finds that the packer has violated the 
rule, the regulation, or the order, and the only thing he bas 
power to do to him is to say, “Stop! Do not do it any more.” 
And if he stops, that is the end of it. Is that vicious? Is 
that going to hurt an henest man? Is it sending anybedy to 
jail for violation of a rule without a trial? Have we so much 
sympathy for these great packers that we will not even permit 
a commissioner to say, “ Stop doing wrong”? 

Now, let us see what happens after that: 

Requiring such packer or operator to cease and desist 
tinuing such violations. 

That is not bad. Is there any honest man who is afraid of 
that? Will that hurt even a packer who is se sensitive and 
thin skinned? 

Mr. STANFIELD. 


No— 


from con- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


| just a moment? 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 


Mr. STANFIELD. Referring back to line 8, on page 43, it 


| says: 


Or of any rule, regulation, or order issued hereunder. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Those would be rules that would be made 
by this commissioner outside of the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 
cern to .cease. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. On the opinion of these two people they 
ean practically enact a law under whieh the packer will be- 
come a criminal. 

Mr. NORRIS. They will hear the evidence; and I am not 
through with reading the statute. If they find against him he 
can go on to the court. He does not need to take their word 
or their finding. I think they would be at least as good as a 
justice of the peace in an ordinary suit. If I sue the Senator 


And then they can ask the packing con- 


| for $100 before a justice of the peace, and I have no right what- 


ever to recover, and I go on and get a judgment by false testi- 
mony, and he does not appeal it, it becomes as final as though 
it were approved by the Supreme Court of the United States; 
but there is a method of appeal in the law. The Senator 
always assumes that when we are going to do anything with 
one of these packers we are trying to do something wrong. 

The first law that was ever proposed providing for a justice 
of the peace court might have been objected to on the same 
ground. They might say: ““ Why, suppose a rascal becomes jus- 
tice. Suppose he is a bad man and he finds an innocent man 
guilty.” Now, that might happen; that is true. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I never have known of a justice of the 
peace promulgating rules of law, or rules that should act as 
laws. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Probably a justice does not in all jurisdic- 
tions; but there is not a court of record in the United States 
that I know of that does not have power to make rules, and if 
the Senator goes in there and violates one of those rules the 
court can, if it wants to, send him to jail for contempt. Why, 
that is a common thing. Just a few steps down here is the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which makes its own rules, 
and if you violate those rules you may subject your client to the 
loss of his case, which might mean $40,000,000. The Supreme 
Court makes those rules and it enforces them. 

Now, then, this bill goes on and tells about what shall be 
done. I do not know that I ought to take the time to read it 
all; but it goes on and provides that if the packer is dissatis- 
fied with the decision, he appeals it, and it goes to the circuit 
court of appeals, and the circuit court of appeals takes it up 
and has a hearing. If that court finds that the matter has not 
been tried properly, if it finds that the commissioner has not 
done the right thing, it orders it back to the commissioner and 
orders him to take more testimony. It practically orders a 
new trial, and the case goes back, and new testimony is taken, 
and it comes back again to the court. If the court finds it all 
right, the court approves it to begin with. If the court finds 
there is nothing to it, that the commissioner is wrong, the court 
dismisses it and the man goes free. He has never been in jail. 
He has never been in the shadow of a jail. No rule or regula- 
tion has ever clouded his countenance. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the request of the Senator with 
a good deal of hesitancy, because I do not really feel competent 
to discuss the legal phase of the bill; but may I ask the Senator 
this question: Has the circuit court of appeals any jurisdiction 
over the reasonableness of the rule laid down by the commis- 
sioner? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see what the statute says. 
ing part of section 21 now, at the bottom of page 44: 

No such order of the commissioner shall be modified or set aside by 
the circuit court of appeals unless it is shown by the packer or operator 
that the order is unsupported by the weight of the evidence or was 
issued without due notice and a reasonable opportunity having been 
afforded to such packer or operator for a hearing, or infringes the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or is beyond the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. Now, I am not referring to the 
order, but I am referring to the original rule. Suppose the 
commissioner—now, this may be an exaggerated illustration; 
I do not mean to have it taken word for word, but this point is 
brought up, I think, in the question of the Senator from Oregon 
in a way; perhaps he had it in mind—suppose the commissioner 
issues a rule or regulation which imposes an almost impossible 
condition of affairs upon a man engaged in one of these busi- 
nesses. The man violates that rule. The commissioner then 
gives him a hearing, and it is proved upon the hearing to the 
commissioner’s satisfaction that the man has violated the rule. 
Then may the business man appeal to the court, and bring be- 
fore the court the question as to whether that original rule is 
not an utterly impossible thing? 

Mr. NORRIS. Taking the Senator’s illustration, it seems to 
me that if I were the judge, and the commissioner had made 
that kind of a rule, I would hold that it was beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the commissioner. The commissioner can not make a 
rule that is impossible of performance, and no court would hesi- 
tate to set it aside or to hold that he had no jurisdiction to try 
a man for a rule that he had no right to make in the first place. 
If the rule was contrary to the law, if it infringed the statute, 
of course he would have no right to make it. He can not make a 
rule that is contradictory to the law. He can not require a 
man to perform an impossibility ; and, in my humble judgment, 
if the rule were of such a nature that it appeared to have 
been made for the purpose of making it difficult to comply with 
it, the court would set it aside, or at least it would give all 
kinds of opportunity to be heard on it and to carry it out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the Senator thinks that that 
phrase, on page 48, line 4, “ beyond the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner,” is the saving phrase in that case? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not think so. I think they are 
all saving phrases. “ Infringes the Constitution of the United 
States” is another one. I think that would be true if it were 
not put in the law. I do not think that adds anything to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As the Senator knows, sometimes with 
the best of intent a Government official will issue a regulation, 
and it may be possible to comply with it, but compliance with it 
imposes such conditions upon the business itself as to discour- 
age anybody from going on with the business. I have heard of 
such rulings. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I concede that. 


I am read- 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. After much argument and trouble, and 
the employment of attorneys, and hearings and rehearings,. gen- 
erally those rules are finally modified if there is nothing to the 
contrary in the statute itself. My criticism of this would be— 
and it is the criticism of a layman, may I again assure the 
Senator—that the court is not specifically authorized to pass 
upon the reasonableness of the rule itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall have no objection, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if the Senator will propose an amendment to provide 
for that. I realize, as I have said before—I do not want any- 
body to misunderstand me—that in order to carry out this kind 
of a law we must confer upon somebody power and authority 
that can be abused. Why, Mr. President, that is true of every 
executive officer that we have. The President of the United 
States, if he wanted to, could get us into war with any country 
on earth in less than 30 days, and we could not help ourselves. 
Everybody knows that. Why, if we were making a constitu- 
tion, and we were as solicitous about the people as some peo- 
ple are about the packers when we pass a law, we would say, 
“You must not have a President, because he is liable to be a 
malicious fool, and to run us into war’; and you could not 
deny it. He might be. There is not a judge on the bench any- 
where in any United States court or State court but that could 
send innocent men to jail and to prison. Sometimes they do 
it, I think; but shall we abolish our judicial system because of 
that? When you give a man power, he may abuse it; I do not 
care what it is. We have tried to safeguard this power; and 
I will support any amendment which, without taking away 
the power to make a proper, honest investigation of the packers, 
will protect every innocent, honest man anywhere and every- 
where. 

Mr. President, I am not through, but I want to be able to 
finish, and probably it might be as well now as at any time, 
since I happen to have that part of the bill before me, to take 
up an amendment on page 42. I think there will be no objec- 
tion-from any quarter. It is in reality a committee amend- 
ment. This language I am moving to strike out appeared twice 
in the bill, and was to be stricken out in both places, but I find 
that when it was printed it was only stricken out in one place. 
The amendment is on page 42, line 7, after the word “ court,” 
to strike out these words: 

Each day during any post of which a condition, practice, omission, 
or course of action punishable under this section is maintained or con- 
tinued shall constitute a separate violation thereof and shall be pun- 
ished as a separate offense. 

I move to strike out those words. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, before the Senate re- 
cesses, I would like to say, particularly to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WApswortH], who has made a suggestion about 
the reasonableness of rules that the commissioner can make, 
if there is any danger in it which ought to be corrected, the 
committee will not object to any amendment which will make 
it certain. 

Personally, I think that one of the vital things in this legis- 
lation is the taking away of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and if the Senate committee bill is not 
agreed to I shall move to amend section 405 of the House bill 
by striking out of said section paragraph (b), which is the one 
I read at the beginning of my remarks, which takes away the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission, and in lieu 
thereof inserting the following: 

Nothing in this act shall affect or take away any of the powers or 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 

I think I will offer in effect the same amendment as to sec- 
tion 5 of the Senate committee bill, to strike out the section 
and insert the same language. If I offer those amendments, 
they will not be committee amendments; they will come from 
me personally. I offered an amendment to that effect in the 
committee and it was defeated. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he thinks there is any prospect of a conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. The Senate committee bill as it now 
reads gives to the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to 
call on the Federal Trade Commission to make an investiga- 
tion any time he wants to on any of these matters, and that 
part of it received his approval, I understand, It is a difficult 
matter to know just the right thing to do, and there will be 
instances, if we pass either the Senate committee bill or the 
House bill, when there will probably be nobody who will in- 
vestigate; and that is the reason I am so jealous to retain the 
administration and the authority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 





(6) Provides that the au- 
thority which it confers as to 
interstate commerce may be 
exercised as to commerce 
wholly within the State when 
this is necessary for the pro- 
tection of interstate commerce. 
This provision is not in the 
Senate bill, but probably would 
follow as a matter of law, any- 
way, under the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

(7) Requires stockyard own- 
ers and market agencies to file 
with the Secretary, and print 
and keep open to public in- 
spection at the _ steckyard, 
schedules showing all rates 
and charges for stockyard serv- 
ices, and authorizes the Secre- 
tary to prescribe the form of 
schedules. 

(8) (a) Forbids any changes 
in the scheduled rates or 
charges except after 10 days’ 
notice to the Secretary and to 
the public, filed and published 
as required with respect to the 
original schedule. 

(b) The notice must plainly 
State the proposed changes and 
the time they are to go into 
effect. 

(c) The Secretary is au- 
thorized, for good cause shown, 
to allow the changes on less 
than 10 days’ notice. 

(d) Upon the filing of sched- 
ules for new rates or charges 
or a new regulation or practice 
affecting them, the Secretary, 
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In return fer submitting 
themselves to the regulations 
prescribed for registrants, the 
commissioner is required to do 
the following things for them: 

(a) Furnish to them reports 
embodying existing knowledge 
of satisfactory and economical 
applicants and methods of 
food preservation by cold stor- 
age, freezing, cooking, dehy- 
dration, or otherwise, and of 
all improvements in the art, 
and to detail experienced per- 
sons to advise them. 

(b) Cooperate with them in 
procuring adequate services by 
common carriers. 

(c) Furnish to them all 
available information as _ to 
supplies of foodstuffs handled 
by them, and the location and 
movement and transportation 
costs of such foodstuffs. 

(d) Provide, when requested, 
for inspection of live stock, 
live-stock products, or perish- 
able foodstuffs, received or dis- 
tributed by them, to determine 
and certify the quality, quan- 
tity, or condition thereof. Any 
such certificate is made prima 
facie evidence in any of the 
courts. 

Any certificate .of registra- 
tion may be revoked by the 
commissioner for violation of 
the law or any rule, regulation, 
or order thereunder, and it is 
made a misdemeanor for a per- 
son to forge, alter, counterfeit, 
or, without proper authority, 
use any certificate of registra- 
tion. 

(6) Does not contain a pro- 
vision protecting cooperative 
associations of producers. 


(7) Penalizes false entries, 
false statements in . return or 
report required by tne act, al- 
tering accounts or records, ob- 
structing Government agents in 
performing their duties, failure 
to answer under oath, or other- 
wise, correctly, all questions 
being investigated under the 
act, or to produce records, 


either upen complaint or his 
own initiative, upon reasonable 
notice, may order a hearing 
concerning the lawfulness of 
the rate, charge, regulation, er 
practice, and, pending the hear- 
ing, upon filing with the sched- 
ule or delivering to the person 
filing it a statement in writ- 
ing of his reasons, May sus- 
pend the operation of the 
schedule and defer the use of 
the rate, charge, regulation, or 
practice for not more than 30 
days beyond the time when it 
would go into effect, and may 
extend the suspension for 30- 
day periods until the hearing 
ean be concluded. . After the 
hearing the Secretary may 
make an order finding the rate 
unreasonable and prescribing a 
reasonable rate. 

(9) Authorizes the Secretary 
to apply for an injunction to 
restrain the violation of an 
order appealed te the circuit 
eourt of appeals. 

(10) Authorizes the Secre- 
tary to investigate any com- 
plaint and make an award of 
damages for the recovery of 
which suit is authorized to be 
instituted. 

POINTS IN COMMON. 

Both bills prohibit— 

(1) As to packers: 

(a) Unfair, wnjustly discriminatory, or deceptive practices 
or devices. 

(b) Apportioning the supply by imterdealing to restrain com< 
merce or create monopoly. 

(c) Manipulation of prices by interdealing. 

(d) Conspiracy te do any of these things. 

(2) As to operators: 

Unreasonable rates or charges and unfair or unjustly dis- 
criminatory or deceptive practices or devices. 

Both require, as to operators, the keeping of accounts and 
recerds and authorize uniform methods to be prescribed. 

Both provide for the filing of complaints against packers or 
operators, the holding of hearings, and the issuing of orders to 
desist from any unjust practice or collecting any unreasonable 
charge, for appeals to the circuit court of appeals from any 
order, and for review ultimately by the Supreme Court. Both 
make the decree of the circuit court of appeals affirming or 
modifying an order operative as an injunction pending final 
determination by the Supreme Court, if it is carried that far. 

Both penalize the violation of an order which has become 
final through failure to take an appeal or by affirmance or 
modification by the appellate court, if not carried to the Su- 
preme Court, or upon affirmance by the Supreme Court. 

Both provide for compulsery attendance of witnesses and 
production of records, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The House bill provides that The Senate bill is te be ad- 
it shall be administered by the ministered by a Federal live- 
Secretary of Agriculture. stock commissioner, to be ap- 

pointed by the Secretary at a 
salary of $7,500 per annum, 
and the commissioner is to 
enforce the act under the di- 
rection of the Secretary, and 
may be removed by the Presi- 
dent or by concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. 

The commissioner is au- 
thorized to appoint such offi- 
cers, employees, and agents 
and to make such expenditures 
to carry on his business as 
may be necessary, the appoint- 
ments to be made under \civil- 
service rules. 
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WHO IS REGULATED, 


HOUSE BILL, 


Packers : Meaning persons en- 
gaged in the business of— 

(1) Buying cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses, mules, or goats 
for slaughter. 

(2) Manufacturing or pre- 
paring meats and all edible 
products and by-products of the 
slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry for sale or shipment. 

(3) Manufacturing or pre- 
paring products and by-prod- 
ucts, other than meats and 
edible meat-food products, of 
the slaughtering and wmeat- 
packing industry for sale or 
shipment. 

(4) Marketing meats, meat- 
food products, live-stock prod- 
ucts, dairy products, poultry, 
poultry products, and eggs. 

Note: Certain exceptions in 
the definition of packers ex- 
clude from the operation of the 
bill persons engaged in manu- 
facturing, preparing, or mar- 


keting  live-stock products, 
meats, meat-food products, 
dairy products, eggs, etc., 


where they do not also buy 
live stock for slaughter or man- 
ufacture or prepare meats or 
meat-food products for sale or 
shipment and have not more 
than a certain percentage of 
financial interest in the buying 
of live stock for slaughter, and 
manufacturing or preparing 
meats or meat-food products 
for sale or shipment. 
Stockyard owners, market 
agencies, and dealers: Meaning 
persons engaged in the business 
of conducting or operating a 
stockyard, persons engaged in 
the business of buying or selling 
live stock at a stockyard on a 
commission basis or furnishing 
stockyard services, and per- 
sons not a market agency but 
who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying or selling live 
stock at a stockyard either on 
their own account or as em- 
ployees or agents of the vendor 
or purchaser, 
ACTS MADE 


HOUSE BILL. 


Packers shall not— 

(1) Engage in any unfair 
practices. 

(2) Make or give undue 
preferences to any person or 
locality. 

(3) Apportion among them- 
Selves the supply if the effect 
is to restrain commerce or cre- 
ate a monopoly. 


(4) Manipulate or control 
prices or create a monopoly by 
selling to or buying from any 
other person or by any other 
means. 


(5) Conspire, combine, or 
agree with any other person to 


SENATE BILL, 


Packers : Meaning persons en- 
gaged in the business of slaugh- 
tering cattle, sheep, and swine 
or preparing products and by- 
products of the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry de- 
rived from cattle, sheep, and 
swine and owned or controlled 
by the packer, for’sale, and 
persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of marketing these prod- 
ucts aS a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such slaughter- 
ing or preparing business, 


Operators: Meaning persons 
engaged in the business of con- 
ducting or operating a stock- 
yard in which cattle, sheep, 
and swine are handled, and 
any trader or commission man 
or other person performing 
services with respect to cattle, 
sheep, and swine handled in 
or in connection with a stock- 
yard. 


UNLAWFUCL, 
SENATE BILL, 


Packers shall not— 

(1) Engage in any unfair or 
deceptive practice or device. 

(2) Apportion supply or un- 
reasonably affect prices or cre- 
ate monopoly by interdealing. 

(3) Engage in business of 
purchasing, manufacturing, 
storing, or selling foodstutts 
other than live-stock products, 
where the effect may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition 
or restrain commerce or tend 
to create a monopoly. 

(4) Conspire, combine, or 
agree to apportion territory or 
purchases or sales of live stock 
or live-stock products or to 
control prices thereof, or to do 
any act to prevent any person 
from competing with them. 

(5) Do or abet any forbid- 
den act. 





do any of the foregoing forbid- 
den acts. 

(6) Fail to obey any order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to desist from violating the act 
when such order, because of 
no appeal or upor. appeal and 
affirmance, becomes final. 


Stockyard owners and market 
agencies shall not— 


(1) Make any unjust, unrea- 
sonable, or discriminatory rate 
or charge for stockyard serv- 
ices. 

(2) Make changes in rates 
or charges filed and published 
by them except after 10 days’ 
notice to the Secretary and to 
the public. 

(3) Establish, observe, or en- 
force unjust, unreasonable, or 
discriminatory regulations or 
practices. 

(4) Make eny rate, charge, 
regulation, or practice which 
shall cause any undue or un- 
reasonable advantage, preju- 
dice, or preference as between 
persons or localities in intra- 
state, interstate, or foreign 
commerce. 

(5) Carry on business until 
their rates and charges have 
been filed and published. 

(6) Charge, demand, or col- 
lect a greater or less or differ- 
ent compensation than the 
rates and charges specified. 


(7) Rebate; but cooperative 
associations of producers may, 
in good faith, return to their 
members, on a patronage basis, 
excess earnings on their live 
stock, subject to regulation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(8) Extend to any person 
any services not specified in 
their schedules. 

Stockyard owners, market 
agencies, or dealers shall not— 

(1) Engage in or use any 
unfair, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, or deceptive practice or 
device in connection with the 
receiving, marketing, feeding, 
watering, holding, delivery, 
shipment, weighing, or han- 
dling of live stock. 

2) Fail to keep such ac- 
counts, records, and memo- 
randa as prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Market agencies and deuiers 
shall not carry on their busi- 
ness at any stockyard until 
they have registered with the 
Secretary their name, address, 
| and character of business, 
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(6) Own, control, or have 
any interest in any stockyard, 
after two years from the ef- 
fective date of the act, unless 
the commissioner shall deter- 
mine that such ownership or 
control or interest is not in 
violation cf the purposes of the 
act or that the packer has 
been unable, with due dili- 
gence, to dispose thereof, in 
which case the commissioner 
may extend the period during 
which it may continue. 

Operators shall not engage 
in any unfair or deceptive 
practice or device, or charge, 


‘collect, receive, or demand any 


unreasonable charge or rate 
for any service performed. 
Packers and operators shall 
not— 

(1) Fail or refuse to make 
full and true entries in their 
accounts and records. 


(2) Make false entries in 
their accounts or records. 


(3) Alter, mutilate, cancel, 
or destroy any account or ree- 
ord. 


(4) Make any false or fraud- 
ulent statement in a return or 
report required by the act. 


(5) Hinder, obstruct, or re- 
sist Government agents in per- 
formance of their duties. 

(6) Fail to answer under 
oath or otherwise correctly all 
questions being investigated 
under the act or to produce 
books, papers, records, and 
correspondence. 

(7) Fail to obey any order 
of the commissioner to desist 
from violating the act when 
such order, because of no ap- 
peal or upon appeal and af- 
firmance, becomes final, 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HOUSE BILL. 


3y the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, 


BY WHOM ENFORCED. 





SENATDHD BILL. 

By the Federal Live Steck 
Commissiener, appointed by 
the President at $7,500 per 
year. 

The commissioner is to en- 
force the: act under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and may be removed by 
the President or by concur- 
rent resolution of Congress for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or 
malfeasance in office. 

The commissioner is author- 
ized to appoint such officers, 
employees, and agents in the 
District of Columbia and else- 
where and to make such ex- 
penditures for carrying on his 
business as may be necessary, 
all such appointments to be 
made under civil-service rules. 

The commissioner's princi- 
pal office shall be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but he may 
exercise his powers at any 
other place, 


POWERS CONFERRED. 


HOUSB BILL. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
may order any stockyard owner, 
market agency, or dealer to dis- 
continue any unfair; unjustly 
discriminatory, or deceptive 
practice or device. 

In addition to penalties for 
failure to comply with the 
order, the Secretary or 
party injured thereby may 
apply to the proper Federal 
court in an appropriate action 
for enforcement of the order. 

The Secretary, upon com- 
plaint or upon his own initia- 
tive, may enter upon a hearing 
coneerning the lawfulness of 
any rate, charge, regulation, or 
practice of a stockyard owner 
or market ageney, and may sus- 
pend the operation thereof for 
30 days, and after full hearing 
thereon he may order the same 
permanently discontinued: 

Upon complaint of any per- 
sen of anything done or omitted 
to be done as required by the 
aet by a stockyard owner, nrar- 
ket agency, or dealer, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall re- 
quire the stockyard owner, mar- 
ket agency, or dealer to file an 
answery, and the Secretary shall 


make such investigation as 
may be necessary, and if he 


finds that the complainant is 
entitled to an award of dam- 
ages he shall make an order di- 
recting that it be paid. The 
person in whose favor an award 
is made may institute suit 
thereon in either the Federal 
or State courts. The findings 
and orders of the Secretary of 
Agriculture are made prima 
facie evidence of the facts 
therein stated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
may cooperate with any de- 
partment or agency of the Gov- 
ernment, any State, Territory, 
or District or possession, or de- 
partment, agency, or political 
subdivision thereof, or any per- 


any ° 


SENATE BILL. 

All powers, rights, remedies, 
duties, and obligations con- 
ferred and required by the 
Federal Trade Commission 
act are reserved to the Federal 
live stock commissioner, the 
courts, and all persons affeeted 
by this act, except as modified 
by this act,” 


The commissioner himself, 
or in cooperation with existing 
governmental agencies, is re- 
quired to investigate and as- 
certain the demand for, sup- 
ply, consumption costs, prices 
of, and all other facts relat- 
ing to ownership, production, 
transportation, manufacture, 
storage, handling, or distribu- 
tion of live stock or live-stock 
products, including operations 
of and ownership of stock- 
yards. 

The commissioner shall com- 
pile and furnish to producers, 
consumers, or distributors, by 
means of regular and special 
reports, or otherwise, as he 
may deem effective, informa- 
tion respecting the condition of 
the live-stock market, the sup- 
ply, demand, prices, and’ other 
conditions affeeting the mar- 
ket. é 


The commissioner may com- 
pel attendance and testimony 
of witnesses relating to any 
of his investigations, and he 
or any examiner designated by 
him may issue subpoenas and 
administer oaths. If the per- 
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son in the enforcement of the 
act, 


The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall’ serve a complaint 
in writing upon any packer 
who he has reason to. believe 
has violated, or is violating, 
any of the provisions of the 
act applicable to packers, and 
may require the packer to at- 
tend and testify. The packer 
shall be heard in person or by 
attorney and may introduce 
witnesses. Any person, for 
good cause shown, may be al- 
lowed to intervene. 

Whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture is of opinion that 
any rate, charge, regulation, or 
practice of a stockyard owner 
or market agency is or will be 
unjust, unreasonable, or dis- 
criminatory, he may— 

(1) Determine and prescribe 
what will be the just and rea- 
sonable rate or charge to be ob- 
served thereafter and what 
regulation or practice is or will 
be just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory and thereafter 
followed. 


(2) Order such owner or 
operator to discontinue such 
violation. 

The Seeretary of Agricui- 
ture may require stockyard 
owners and market agencies, 
in. their schedules, to state 


plainly their rates and charges 
in detail, and may prescribe 
the form. and manner in which 
they. shall be stated. 


If the Seeretary finds that 
the packer has violated, or 1s 
violating the provisions of the 
act, he shall make his findings 
accordingly, and shall order 
the packer to cease and desist. 
Such order shall be final and 
conclusive on the packer un- 
less within 30 days the packer 
appeals to the circuit court of 
appeals for the circuit in 
whieh his principal place of 
business is loeated. 

When notified by the clerk 
of the circuit court of appeals, 
the Secretary of Agriculture 


| Shall certify to the court all 


the papers in the case, and on 
application of the Seeretary at 
any time thereafter, the court 
may issue a temporary in- 
junction against the packer. 
Additional testimony may be 
taken on order of the circuit 
court of appeals, and such tes- 
timony shall be certified to the 
court by the Secretary when 
taken. The decree of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, if ad- 
verse to the packer, operates 
as an injunetion. 

The packer may remove the 
ease to the Supreme Court of 
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son summoned disobeys the 
subpeena, the commissioner 
may invoke the aid of the led- 
eral courts to require attend- 
anee and. testimony and pro- 
duction of books, papers, ete. 
Witnesses shall reeeive the 
same fees and mileage as in 
the United States. courts. 

The commissioner, with the 
approval of the Seeretary of 
Agriculture, shal: make such 
rules, regulations, and orders 
as are necessary to carry out 
the aet, and may cooperate 
with any department er agency 
of the Government, or any 
State or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person, 


The commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall fix fair and 
reasonable practices, charges, 
and rates to be observed by 
operators, 


The commissioner niray pre- 
seribe uniform systems of ae- 
counts. and. records. to. be kept 
by packers and operators, and 
he and his agents may enter 
and inspect the place -of busi- 
ness. of the packer or operator 
and examine their beeks and 
records, 

The commissioner may order 
any packer er operator te cease 
violating any previsions of the 
act, or rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder. Such order 
shail be final and conclusive 
unless within 30 days an appeal 
is taken. to the circuit court of 
appeals in which their prin- 
cipal place of business is 
situate 


The clerk of the court shall 
notify the conrmissioner as soon 
as appeal is taken, and the 
commissioner shall forthwith 
send to the court all the papers 
in the case. The court may 
order the taking of additional 
evidence, and the commissioner 
shall transmit the additional 
eviderse to the court. If the 
decree of the court is adverse 
to the packer or operator, it 
shall operate as an injunction. 


The packer or operator may 
have the case removed to’ the 
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the United States on a writ of Supreme Court of the United 
certiorari within 60 days. States on a writ of certiorari 

Stockyards which do not if such writ is applied for with- 
embrace more than 20,000 in 60 days. 
square feet, exclusive of runs, 
alleys, and passageways, are 
not included in the act, and 
the Secretary is. required to 
ascertain what stockyards are 
‘subject to regulation and to 
‘give public notice thereof. 

VOLUNTARY REGISTRATION OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS. 

The Senate bill contains a title designated as above. The 
House bill contains nothing like it. 

This title, as its heading implies, is not compulsory. The 
persons engaged in the businesses covered thereby may or may 
not take advantage thereof, as they see fit. If they do take 
advantage of this provision, they receive from the Federal 
Live Stock Commissioner a certificate of registration to engage 
in or carry on that particular business, and they thereby re- 
ceive the benefits intended to be conferred thereby. 

The businesses covered are the condict or operation of 
stockyards, the slaughtering of live stock, and the precessing, 
preserving, or storing of live-stock preducts or perishable food- 
stuffs. 

They are entitled to registration if— 

(1) The location, character, and extent of their accommo- 
dations and facilities are found suitable and adequate for the 
proper conduct of their business. 

(2) Their financial resources, credit, and standing are suffi- 
cient to assure safe conduct of tae business. 

(3) They agree to comply with and abide by the require- 
ments of this title and the rules, regulations, and orders of 
the commissioner. 

Every registrant is required to conduct his business in a 
just, fair, and efficient manner, and to keep accounts and 
records and submit reports to the commissioner. The reports 
shall be open to public imspection. The commissioner may 
make inspections of the places of business and operation of 
registrants. 

In return for submitting themselves to the regulatiens pre- 
scribed by this title, the commissioner is required to do the 
following things for registrants: 


(1) Furnish to them reports embedying existing knowledge 


of satisfactory and econemical applicants and methods of food 
preservation by cold storage, freezing, cooking, dehydration, or 
otherwise, and of all improvements in the art, and to detail 
experienced persons to advise them. 

(2) Cooperate with them in procuring adequate services by 
common carriers. 

(3) Furnish to them all available information as to supplies 
of foodstuffs handled by them, and the location and mevement 
and transportation costs of such foodstuffs. 

(4) Provide, when requested, for inspection of live stock, 
live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs, received or dis- 
tributed by them, to determine and certify the quality, quantity, 
or condition thereof. Any such certificate is made prima facie 
evidence in any of the courts, 

Any certificate of registration may be revoked by the com- 
missioner for violation of the law or any rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder, and it is made a misdemeanor for a person 
to forge, alter, counterfeit, or, without proper authority, use 
any certificate of registration. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer two amendments, which I would 
like to have printed and lie on the table. I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and other Senators interested 
in the bill to one of the amendments. The Secretary need not 
read them. 

The one to which I ¢all attention is on page 30, commencing 
in line 22. The bill new reads: 

The term “ operator”? means any person engaged in the business of 
conducting or operating a stockyard in which live stock is handled in 
commerce, 

So far, so good; we all know what that means. Then it 
goes on: 

And any trader or commission man or other person performing serv- 
ices wholly or partly in commerce with respect to live stock handled 
in or in connection with a stockyard. 

My amendment is to strike out the words “trader or,’ and I 
have this thought to suggest to the Senator: If the bill means 
what I think it does it means to apply the term “ operator ” 
to a trader who is performing services, and traders do not per- 
form services. I think there is a misunderstanding about what 
a trader is in the stockyards. A trader is a man who buys 
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cattle in the yards on his own account and for his own profit 
and sells the cattle, if he chooses to sell them, to anybedy. The 
bill does not define the werd “trader.”’ If the word “trader” 
means what I think the committee thought it meant—that is, 
any man who makes it a business to buy and sell cattle in the 
'steckyards—it will include thousands upon thousands of or- 
dinary cattle producers. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 


York if he does not believe that there sheuld be some definition 
of what are known as “scalpers” and “ traders” in the yards, 
those who make a business of speculating and dealing in live 
stock in the yards? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I have given a lot of theught to that, 


and having been in the yards a good deal myself, I do not see 
hew you can draw a definition to include the people to whom 
the Senator refers without including every man who buys or 
Sells cattle. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Does not the Senator believe that the defi- 


nition might be narrowed to those whe make that their principal 
business and confine their operations largely to the stockyards? 
I have asked the question for very good reasons. 

As the Senater knows, some of the bitterest complaints that .- 
have arisen in connection with dealings in the stockyards have 
been directed at this very agency, as we call it in the bill, of 
buying and selling on speculation. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. They do not buy and seli for specula- 


tion. They pay cash. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Qh, yes. That is what I mean. There is 


just that difference of meaning in the same thing. I spoke of 
the men who poll for profit. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. We all do that. 
Mr. KENDRICK. There has been continuous complaint, and 


some of the Senator’s very good friends who are connected with 
the packing-house industry have told me personally that there 
are great abuses existing in places, in spite of the fact that 
ordinarily they perform a very useful function. The supposi- 


tion is that they take up the surplus when there is a surplus, 


and carry it over to days on which there is a shortage. 


While they do perform this useful function there has been 
bitter complaint, as I have stated, of irregularities on the part 
of those traders and scalpers in their dealings with the commis- 


sion firms of the yards? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. With the commission firms? 
Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; unfair practices between the two. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I have never heard that. I do not 


understand how that. can happea. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Those complaints have come to me in con- 
nection with the matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might very well be true that some 
commission men would like te drive them out of business be- 
cause they compete with them. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think the commission men find them to 
be a very useful part of the trade. As I said, under legiti- 
mate conditions, it is a desirable part of the whole system. 
There is no question about that. The only difference between 
myself and the Senator from New York is that I would limit 
the definition so as not to include the man whe comes inte 
the yard and makes his purchases and goes away with them, 
but the man who goes there and stays there and trades and 
makes it a part of his business should by all means be included 
in the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. [If the Senator desires to do that, his 
bili does not accomplish it, because the bill applies, under the 
term “ operator,” only to traders who are performing a service. 
Traders do not perform any service. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are supposed to perform service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For whom? 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is true, and I have had it called to 
my attention before. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The phrase “performing a service,” 
may I say to the Senator from Nebraska, means a service in a 
representative capacity for some other person. A cemmission 
man performs a service. The stockyards management performs 
a service. It sells services or facilities. 

The commission man sells his selling ability, his skill, to 
the owner of the eattle and acts as his agent; he performs 
services for the owner of the cattle in selling them. The trader, 
however, serves no one. He acts entirely on his own aceount. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He represents no one but himself. 
Take the man who makes it a practice—and there are many 
hundreds of those people, though some of these things are not 
very pretty to talk about—to buy the dead hogs that are 
occasionally, in fact quite often, found in the pens. He is 
known iv business as a trader, but he does not serve anybody. 




































































































































He buys the carcasses and sells them to rendering companies 
outside the yards. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does he not buy live stock? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am speaking of just the one kind of 
trader. That is an example. There is another kind of so- 
called trader, and I agree with the Senator that they are most 
valuable for the yards. If I may inject a personal note I have 
often dealt with them. Another kind of traders, and an over- 
whelming majority of them are most responsible people, make 
it a business to go into the yards themselves and buy loads of 
cattle for their own account, not for anyone else, not perform- 
ing any service to any one else. They take title to the cattle. 
Then an outside buyer, like myself or the Senator from Wyom- 
ing, arrives, looking for a certain kind of animal that he wants 
to buy. He may ask the commission man if they have a load or 
two of that type, and he may not be able to find among them 
just what he wants. He will encounter the trader, and ask the 
so-called trader, “ Have you anything of the kind I am looking 
for?” The trader then says, “I think I have. Come around 
to pen No. 225 with me,” and he sees the cattle, and buys them 
from him; that is all. On the other hand, the trader may take 
those cattle which he purchases and ship them out into the 
country to fill an order placed with him by a feeder 500 miles 
away. He sells them. He is not performing a service. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from New York permit me 
just a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator think, looking at the 
entire phrase “performing services wholly or partly in com- 
merce,” that it gives a different meaning? Does he not per- 
form a service in commerce although he is not serving any in- 
dividual? He is a part of the machinery by which the stock 
moves from the producer to the final consumer, and he thereby 
does perform a service in commerce. That is what the phrase 
says. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, if that is the construction of it, 
any man who buys and sells cattle anywhere is performing a 
service in commerce. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; because he must buy or sell in a stock- 
yard and perform a service in commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator say that when I go 
to the stockyards to buy some cattle, which, I may say, I some- 
times do, I am a trader? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator say on the ground 
that I am performing a service in commerce? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think so. That is not the kind 
of person this provision reaches, if the Senator from New York 
will pardon me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not see it any other way. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I feel sure that the Senator from New 
York, with his intimate acquaintance wi.) this industry, under- 
stands clearly the difference between the man who comes from 
the country and buys and the man who makes it a part of his 
business to handle regularly the receipts of the yards—the 
man who is a part of the system in the yards and whom we 
recognize as such. 

I agree with the Senator in thinking that the majority of 
them are high-class men. A group of them were in my office 
less than a week ago, talking to me about some of the exacting 
provisions contained in the bill as it passed the House. I think 
some of those provisions should be changed, if we finally adopt 
the House bill, and I intend to offer an amendment to that effect 
to protect those men. However, they do not deny that they are 
a part of the system within the stockyards. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true; they are. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to call to the Senator’s attention 
a thing I do not like to do here, because I have refrained from 
the time the discussion began from bringing to light the things 
within the stockyards that are disreputable and not to the 
credit of the great system under which we market our stock, 
but one of the things against which there is complaint lodged 
is collusion between the commission firm and the trader by 
which they share in the profits. I do not know how much 
truth there is to that. I have said here previously and I say 
now that the great majority of the men in the stockyards, both 
the commission men and the traders, are perfectly reputable, 
splendid business men of the finest integrity, but I am speaking 
of the man who is not of that kind.” The difficulty comes in 
right there. If these men are not under that supervision they 
would escape entirely, and I think they do not ask to escape. 
Mr. NORRIS. I do not think they do, but the object of 


putting them in is exactly the same as putting the commission 
men in. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. They do not do the same kind of busi- 
ness at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they do a different kind of business. 

Mr. KENDRICK. They may be, as the Senator from New 
York said, not properly defined in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are not defined at all. 

Mr. KENDRICK. They should be correctly defined and 
should not be eliminated from the provisions of the bill. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved .and signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 10, 1921: 

S. 1084. An act to provide a national budget system and an 
independent audit of Government accounts, and for other 
purposes. 

On June 11, 1921: 

§. 1154. An act for the construction of a bridge across the 
Des Moines River at or near the city of Dumas, Mo. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 6611) to establish in the Treasury Depart- 
ment a veterans’ bureau and to improve the facilities and serv- 
ice of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war 
risk insurance act, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on the 10th instant they presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S.86) to amend the 
act approved December 23, 1918, known as the Federal reserve 
act. 

OIL PROSPECTING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES (S. DOC. NO. 39). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, on motion of Mr. Lopgr, was, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 


In response to the Senate’s resolution of March 10, 1920, re- 
questing the President, if not incompatible with the public in- 
terests, to inform the Senate— 

“First, as to what restrictions, if any, are imposed either 
directly or indirectly by France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, 
or any other foreign country, or the dependencies thereof, upon 
the citizens of the United States in the matter of prospecting 
for petroleum, or in the acquisition and development of lands 
containing the same within the territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion and influence of such countries. 

“Second, if such restrictions exist, what steps have been 
taken by the Government of the United States to secure their 
removal and equality of treatment in respect of citizens of the 
United States. 

“Third, if any restrictions are imposed by the Government 
of Mexico upon citizens of the United States in regard to the 
acquisition or development of petroleum-bearing lands within 
its jurisdiction which are not imposed upon nationals or other 
foreign countries. 

“Fourth, if any such discriminating restrictions are imposed 
by the Government of Mexico upon citizens of the United States, 
what steps have been taken by the Government to secure re- 
moval of such restrictions and the equality of treatment in 
respect to citizens of the United States.” 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, fur- 
nishing information requested by the resolution, supplementary 
to that embodied in reports submitted May 14, 1920, and April 
6, 1921, as far as such information can be supplied compatibly 
with the public interest. 








WARREN G. HARDING. 

(Inclosure: Report by the Secretary of State.) 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

June 13, 1921. 
TUG FORK OF BIG SANDY RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I report back favorably without amend- 
ment from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 4091) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Borderland Coal Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big 
Sandy River, in Mingo County, W. Va., and I submit a report 
(No. 112) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: ; 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Borderland Coal Corporation, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, at a peint suitable to the interests 
of navigation, and at or near Borderland, im the county of Mingo, State 
of West Virginia, in accordance with the provisions ef the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved Mareh 23, 1906. 

Nec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reperted to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS. 


Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate take a reeess until to- 
morrow at 12 eelock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 e’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 14, 1921, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Berccutive nominations received by the Senate June 13, 1921. 
Unirep States AtTrorNey, Dirsrricr oF NEBRASKA. 
James C. Kinsler, of Nebraska, to be United States attorney, 
district of Nebraska, vice Thomas S. Allen, whose term has 

expired. 
Untrep STATES MARSHAL, EASTERN DistRicT OF VIRGINIA. 

Clarence G. Smithers, of Virginia, te be United States 
marshal, eastern district of Virginia, vice John G. Saunders, 
resigned, effective July 1, 1921. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSEPTS. 

Maleolm FE. Nichols, of Boston, Mass., to be colleetor of inter- 
nal revenue for the district of Massachusetts, in place of John 
J. Mitehell, resigned. 

TENTH DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

Charles H. Nauts, of Toledo, Ohio, to be coHeetor of internal 
revenue for the tenth district of Ohio, in place of Frank B. 
Niles. 
‘ DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN. 

Alonzo H. Wilkinson, of Bayfield, Wis., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of Wisconsin, in place of Burt 
Williams, resigned. 

Surveyor or Customs, Corrtection District No. 4. 

Herman Hormel, of Boston, Mass., to be surveyor of customs 
in customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass., in place of Joseph A. Maynard. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, CoLEECTION Drs?TRIc?T 
No. 4. 

Osgood C. Blaney, of Boston, Mass., to be assistant appraiser 
of merchandise in customs collection district No. 4, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., in place of Francis X. Quigley. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF MINT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

reas Styer, of Norristown, Pa., to be superintendent of the 
mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of Adam 
M. Joyee. 

ASSAYER, Mint av SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

John McCabe, of San Franeiseo, Calif., to be assayer in the 
mint of the United States at San Francisco, Calif., in place 
of John W. Pack. 

Coast GUARD. 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER. 

Lieut. William H. Shea, to be lieutenant commander in the 
Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from April 
23, 1921, in place of Lieut. Commander W. A. Wiley, retired. 
DirectorR BuREAU OF FoREIGN AND DomMEstTIC COMMERCE, DEPART- 

MENT OF COMMERCE. 

Julius Klein, of Massachusetts, to be Director Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in the Department of Commerce, 
vice Roy S. MacHIwee, resigned. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE, DULUTH, MENN. 

Robert D. Blackwood, of Duluth, Minn., to be register vf the 

land office at Duluth, Minn., vice Joseph Winezewski, resigned. 


RECEIVER OF PuBrtic Moneys, DuturH, MINN. 


Robert E. Patterson, of Duluth, Minn., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Duluth, Minn., vice James L. Travers, resigned. 
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APPOINTMENT EN THE ReGULAR: ARMY OF THE UNDPED STATES. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 
Brigadier general. 
Col. Robert Emmet Callan, Ceast Artillery Corps, from June 
9, 1927. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
Captain with rank from Juty ft, 1920. 
First Lieut. Jesse Plez Green, Infantry. 
MEDICAL. CORPS. 
ECapiains. 
M oo Lieut. Walter Franeis: Tolson, Medical Corps, from June 
sy 
on Lieut. Hugh Max Bullard, Medical Corps, from June 11, 








DENTAL CORPS. 
Captain. 

First Lieut. John Rudolph Wikeen, Dental Corps, from May 
28, 1921. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED Srates. 
BIELD ARTILLERY. 
First lieutenant with rank from May 25, 1921. 

Clarence Elmer. Cartwright, late first lieutenant, Field Ar- 

tillery, Regular Army. 
First lieutenant with rank from June 7%, 1921. 

Maxwell Michaux Corpening, late second lieutenant, Cavalry, 

Regular Army. 
INFANTRY. 
First lieutenants with rank from June 7, 1921. 

Charlies Raymund Gross, late first lieutenant, Cavalry, Regu- 
lar Army. 

Edwin Clark Maling, late first lieutenant, Infantry, Regular 
Army. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THLE 
UNITED: STATES. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Capt. David Wilson Craig, Field Artillery, with rank from 

September 25, 1919 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. 

Capt. David Lee Hooper, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

First Lieut. Raymond Henry Reece, Infantry, with rank from 
July 2, 1920. 

First Lieut. Edward Joseph Sullivan, Infantry, with rank 
from July 2, 1920. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Maj. Clarence Leslie Gilbert, Field Artillery, with rank from 

July 1, 1920. ; 
AIR SERVICE. 

Cel. Theodore Anderson Baldwin, jr., Infantry, with rank 
from April 27, 1921. 

Capt. Warner Beardsley Gates, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

Unitep States Navy. 
PASSED ASSISTANT PAYMASTER. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Cyrus D. Bishop, of the United 
States Naval Reserve force, to be a passed assistant paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, to rank from August 
3, 1920, in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved June 4, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 13, 1921. 
ALASKA. - 
GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 
Scott C. Bone. 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 
Joseph A. Hill. 
Pustic LANp SERVICE. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE AT KALISPELL, MONT. 
Robert M. Goshorn. 
CoNsvrar SERVICE. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 7. 
Leland L. Smith. 
AssocIATE Justice, SupreEME Court District or ConuMBIA, 
Adolph A. Hoehting, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 13, 1921, 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, grant that our citizens everywhere may be 
deeply concerned in the cultivation of those national virtues 
that shall enable our Republic to go on from strength to 
strength. Promote fraternity and cooperation among all of our 
citizens through the symbolism of the uplifted flag. May its 
individualism appeal to the lowliest and its self-reliance to the 
weakest, and grant that its courage may inspire all, and arch 
our land from coast to coast and from border to border with 
that sublime optimism of the Christian faith. O Columbia, 
Columbia, God shed His grace upon thee that our flag, with 
its stars of light and bars of white and the red of our Nation's 
sacrifice may ever wave over the land whose God is the Lord. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 11, was 
read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment No. 1 of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6300) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal years, 
and for other purposes. 

TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. GILBert]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, though a new Member of the 
House, I am not obsessed with the belief that my remarks will 
have any influence in shaping the course of this legislation. 
But however useless the effort, I will, at least, have the satisfac- 
tion of protesting against this first selfish, backward, and cow- 
ardly step taken by my country. 

I want also to use this opportunity to discuss the’ statement 
of our reasons for entering the war made by our ambassador 
to England, and state that, so far as Kentucky is concerned, I 

can speak authoritatively, that his statement that our aims were 
selfish is recklessly untrue. 

So holy was our cause considered, such a blessing was to 
flow from our victory, that the courthouses were abandoned 
and our meetings held in the churches, and with patriotism 
godly men and women strove to their utmost, believing they 
were opening a way for “peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” 

Men from my country went. to war believing that Belgium 
had died for civilization; that France, to whom we owe our 
independence and our everlasting gratitude, was bleeding to 
death; that the men and women of all Europe were being mur- 
dered and ravished by a frightful coalition of German and 
Turk. They were told that should they never return their 
lives would have been given in beautiful sacrifice for future 
peace. Their sons would fight and their daughters weep in 
wars no more. “ 

In many a country church I told these stalwart folk, feeling 
that I was talking with divine sanction, that in doing our part 
we were advancing sacrificially, not selfishly, the Kingdom of 
God. We all believed what I told them, and this man who 
publishes to the world that we entered the war not to benefit 
mankind but because we were afraid not to accuses me of 
being a party to a hellish fraud; and I want to say as forcibly 
as my command of language will permit that, whatever Col. 
Harvey’s motive might have been, so far as my people are 
concerned, it is a malicious falsehood. 

Every patriot resents it. The great metropolitan Republican 
newspapers denounce it. 

I will quote the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

He deliberately and wickedly misrepresented his country. 

And again: 

Unless he‘is forbidden to talk in public on international questions, he 
is certain to bring discredit on the Harding administration. 

What amuses me is that pretended doubt should exist in any 
mind that this discredit properly belongs on the Harding ad- 
ministration. Who selected Harvey for this most important 
diplomatic post? Were not his views that are now so vigorously 
denounced well known to President Harding when he selected 
him? Was he not also known as one who would at the first 
opportunity give voice to his vindictive views? Was he not also 
known as a dealer in choice billingsgate and hatred? 


If these facts were known, and they were, and yet he was 
selected for this most important position, then the Harding ad- 
ninistration is justly entitled to bear the discredit of having 
our beloved country slandered abroad. Can one select a reck- 
less, drunken chhuffeur to drive through a crowded thorough- 
fare and be blameless for the disaster sure to follow? 

How tactless and stupid these remarks were, as well as false, 
ean only be realized when we remember how in the past other 
nations considered us. Our rich tourists have been the laugh- 
ingstock of Europe; they have descended with their gold seek- 
ing to purchase a knowledge of art and literature by acquiring 
a collection of the works of the old masters. Europe had judged 
America by these false types, lavishing in wealth and display 
and lacking im refinement and culture. Col. Harvey rises to 
assure them that their previous unfavorable opinions were all 
correct. 

Lest we forget I will remind you of some statements made by 
us during the war and which seemingly have been discarded by 
the majority, but which I am glad to reaffirm because they were 
and yet remain the truth. 

When the Great War broke out Europe knew that America, 
with its exhaustless resources, was not in peril, and when under 
the inspired guidance of Woodrow Wilson it unselfishly took up 
the cause of right and humanity it became the champion of 
oppressed peoples, a big brother to the sister nations, the hope 
of a despairing civilization, and a beacon light to wavering 
Christianity. 

The world for the first time saw the great American Nation 
as we know it to be, and in the short space of one ¢,-Wninistra- 
tion—I am proud to say a Democratic one—our Nation became 
the beloved of all nations, and in influence and power stood out 
like Saul among his brethern. 

Alas, under this short Republican régime what a sad spectacle 
she presents. I feel like exclaiming with David of old, ‘ How 
are the mighty fallen.” Yesterday the proud proclaimer of 
unselfish aims, to-day the cowardly renouncer of every noble 
impulse. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Yesterday the 
eagle bathing his plumage in the sun, to-day the bat seeking the 
dark, foul cavern in which to hide. 

When this resolution is adopted we abandon our allies and 
align with our enemies. Our position as conqueror is abandoned 
and we accept a position of negotiator. 

All questions arising out of the war are to be settled by a 
treaty made, if Germany will consent to make it. We can not 
force her, for we will be at peace. We then receive no apology 
for the past nor promise for the future. 

But they say a treaty is to follow. If Germany is the bandit 
and robber and tyrant we have said, why not agree to terms 
before we unload our guns? Why order our dinner before read- 
ing the menu? 

No; the only reason for this legislative abortion is to relieve 
the Republican administration from the responsibility of its own 
folly. 

While I consider this resolution infamous in both Congresses, 
there was at least a reason for it in the lust Congress, for then 
the President and the Senate, who constitute the sole treaty- 
making power, were in hopeless disagreement. But now the 
President and the Senate are in accord, and can uny reason be 
given why the President does not act? He has made no effort 
but to deal in glittering generalities. 

You hear so much about encroaching on the President’s pre- 
rogatives. It is not so much that that I object to as it is reliev- 
ing him of responsibilities placed upon him by the Constitution. 
I am tired of his talking on both sides of every question and 
acting on neither side of any. 

Does he indorse or renounce Harvey’s slander on this country ? 
Like his preelection position on the League of Nations, both 
sides claim him. 

Is he going to call a conference of the nations to consider dis- 
armament? Why does he not issue the call? I will tell you the 
reason: Because he would be toki that 48 of the leading nations 
of the world are now in conference, und disarmament is their 
chief consideration, and they would welcome him into their 
conference. 

If the President is not satisfied with the treaty that all our 
allies accepted, why does he not submit one of his own framing 
that is better, so that we may learn the terms before we declare 
the status of war at an end? 

A word to some of my Democratic colleagues. The people 
are not in favor of this subterfuge where they understand it. 

If you will excuse a personal reference, this resolution was 
an issue of my campaign, and I promised my people to vote 
against it, my opponent had already voted for it. That and 
the League of Nations were the sole issues. \ 
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There is no more enlightened district in the United States 
than the district I have the honor to represent, the eighth dis- 
trict of Kentucky, and in no district was there a harder fight 
made. Every paper discussed the league in every issue. Presi- 
dent Harding made five speeches in my district, Vice President 
Coolidge three, and every prominent Republican available was 
sent into it. My opponent, an able speaker, and I made two 
speeches a day for six weeks before the election. And that 
district, which had gone Republican by 1,600 a year before, and 
then represented by a Republican on this floor, on that issue 
went 3,000 Democratic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is true that President Harding received a large majority 
in the country at large by using the same kind of tactics being 
played now, but not on this issue, or on the issue of the League 
of Nations, but because he received the votes of those like 
Secretary of State Hughes, ‘“‘ As the surest way of entering in,” 
and also the votes of those like Senator JoHnson “As the surest 
way of staying out.” 

I have known men able to escape taking any side, but he 
is the only man I have ever known with such transcendant 
ability as to be considered the champion of every side. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] It would be 
refreshing to the entire country to be able to agree as to where 
he stands on some one question. 

I would like to know what the terms of peace are going to be, 
before I help to make it. 

The most eloquent speech I have read on this resolution, 
when it was previously before the House, was delivered by the 
distinguished Republican from Michigan [Mr. Kerrtry]. He 
said: 

If any man had said while the war was in progress that when the 
war was over he would be willing to make a separate peace with 
Germany, without terms or without guaranties as to the restoration 
of Belgium or France, he would not have been safe in any community 


in the United States. What change has taken place that we should 
propose such a change now? 


He also said: 


This is so inconsistent with everything that has been done, let’s 
don’t mar our record. 

I am not so apprehensive of that as of the tragedy to result 
from the folly of halting the onward progress of civilization for 
50 years. He said in conclusion: 

Others may do as they please, but it will never be done with my vote. 


Likewise, my fellow countrymen will never grasp the hands 
of German officers, murderers of men, and ravishers of women, 
allies of Turkish assassins reeking in the blood of disemboweled 
Armenian children, as equals, and sit with them as such to dis- 
cuss terms of treaty, with my consent. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss 
the constitutional feature of this resolution. I oppose it be- 
cause, in so far as it does anything, it tarnishes our national 
honor, and if it affects the legal or peace status at all it is 
hurtful to the interests and just rights of our country and 
citizens, and brings ald and comfort only to Germany and 
German Nationals. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAmpseti] on Saturday 
said that this resolution was made necessary by the dismal and 
humiliating failure of the Wilson administration to make peace. 
The gentleman chose to ignore the fact that the President alone 
could not make peace; that only the President and the Senate, 
acting in concert, could make peace. The President negotiated 
a peace treaty which every other nation but ours, including Ger- 
many, has long since ratified. It can not have been wholly bad 
since it is approved by the statesmen and people of more than 
30 nations, including all the great nations of Europe save Rus- 
sia, and all the leading nations of the western world, including 
Australia and Canada, save the United States and disordered 
Mexico. Mr. Speaker, the plausible pretext on which q reso- 
lution similar to this was urged and passed by Republicans in 
May, 1920, was that it was necessary because the Demo- 
cratic President and Republican Senate were deadlocked and 
could not agree on the terms of peace, and so could not make a 
peace treaty in the way clearly authorized and directed by the 
Constitution. If that pretext was true in 1920, it is not true 
now since we no longer have Mr. Wilson for President; since 
the President and Senate are both Republican now. Why have 
they not made—why do they not now make peace with Germany 
in an undoubtedly constitutional way? 

The justice of Mr. Wilson’s appeal in 1918 for the election of 
a Congress in sympathy with his administration grows clear 
in the light of events following the Republican victory of that 
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year. Had a Democratic Senate assembled instead of a Re- 
publican Senate in May, 1919, the treaty would have been rati- 
fied, without reservations or with reservations, and all the 
great nations, including ours, would have been these last two 
years working in harmony for the restoration and healing of 
the world. The nations, with renewed faith and hope, based 
on absolute harmony and unity of purpose, would have been 
two full years along the pathway of reconstruction and pros- 
perity. The failure to ratify the peace treaty, with or without 
reservations, the failure to make peace, was, as the gentleman 
from Kansas said, dismal, because it was complete; made so 
by the action of a Republican Senate grown arrogant and bent 
on the complete destruction of every Wilson or Democratic 
claim to credit for a successful war and a just peace; and it 
was humiliating, because by the words and actions of Repub- 
lican Senators, and one or two Democratic Senators, more bitter 
and vituperative than Republicans, against the President, it 
was and is now clear that no treaty which the President could 
possibly have brought home from the peace table at Versailles 
would have secured ratification by that Senate. And this 
for two reasons: First, because of a bitterness never equaled 
toward the President, and because under his leadership we had 
fought the war to glorious victory, and the credit of a just and 
equally glorious peace must not be permitted for personal and 
political reasons; and, second, any peace made in keeping with 
our avowed purposes when we entered the war and in conjunc- 
tion with our allies would of necessity impose mutual and joint 
obligations on us and them for the preservation of the rights 
and safety and freedom of the world, and the exaction from 
Germany of just reparations to us and our allies for her crimes 
and injuries. With many, a man or a cause defeated is dis- 
credited. Obligations that are heavy are easily made odious, 
The treaty of Versailles has been discredited because its rati- 
fication has been defeated, and its obligations are easily made 
odious because they are real and substantial. 

All the purposes we so loudly proclaimed in 1917 are scouted 
and scorned now. We are not interested in European or world 
peace or welfare. Even enlightened self-interest fails to move 
the party in power to assume any obligations for preservation 
of international justice or human rights outside of the United 
States. We turn yellow and abandon all the lofty ideals and 
purposes we once professed and gloried in, and endure without 
rebuke from the President the shame of having our ambassador 
in London, Mr. George Harvey, declare to the world that all our 
professions were lies and that we fought only to save our skins. 
Few are bold enough to use his words, but many haters of Wil- 
son, I fear, are beginning to receive them with approval. How 
times change, and men change with them. How sordid selfish- 
ness and sordid politics debase all that is noble in men. How 
they tend to destroy the righteousness that exalteth a nation. 

On April 3, 1917, the day after President Wilson delivered his 
war message to Congress, George Harvey sent to the White 
House the following telegram of congratulation: 

A great message of patriotism, evidencing masterful leadership based 
upon mutual faith of the President in his country and of the country 
in its President. I was confident as one could be, but even so I was not 
prepared for so splendid a realization. For the Nation, it is glorious; 
for patriots, inspiring; for the President, noble, 

The following paragraphs are from the message referred to 
by Mr. Harvey, delivered by President Wilson at a joint session 
of the two Houses of Congress on April 2, 1917: 

American ships have been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which 
it has stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and people of 
other neutral and friendly nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in 
the waters in the same way. ‘There has been no discrimination. The 
challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how 
it will meet it. * * * Our motive will not be revenge or the vic- 
torious assertion of the physical might of the Nation, but only the 
vindication of right, of human right, of which we are only a single 
champion. * * * 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, let us be 
very clear, and make very clear to all the world what our motives and 
our objects are. * * * I have exactly the same things in mind 
now that I had in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of 
January last; the same that I bad in mind when I addressed the Con- 
gress on the 3d of February and on the 26th of February. Our object 
now, as then, is io vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power and to set up 
amongst the really free and self-governed peoples of the world such 
a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure the 
observance of those principles. * * * 

We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pre- 
tense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included, for the 
rights of nations great and small, and the privilege of men everywhere 
to choose their way of life and of obedience. The world must be 
made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the tested 
foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. 
We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seck no indemnities for our- 


selves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make, 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall 
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be satisfied when those rights: have been made as: secure as the faith 
and the freedom of nations can make them; * * * ; 
It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into’ war, into 


the most terrible and disastrous of all- wars, civilization itself seeming: 


to: be in the balance. But the’ right is more precious than’ peace,, and: 
we shall fight.for the things which.we have. always carried. nearest. our 
hearts——for democracy, for the right of those who submit’ to: authority 
td have a voice in’ their own Governments, for the rights and: liberties 
of' small: nations; for a universal dominiomw of right: by such a. concert 
of. free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the worid itself at last free: 

Col.. Harvey’s’ telegram on April 3; 1917,. expressed not only 
lis own sentiments but tlose of nine-tenths of the people of- 
the United States. The resolution before the House is in’ keep- 
ing with Mr. Hirvey’s London speech. It shows that the great 
party, which came into power im-1918' under’ loud’ professions of 
being and having been even more loyal to the wat policies and 
purposes of tle President than the Democratic Party, that tiie 
party which in 1918 denounced Mr, Wilson as guilty of a: gross 
and slanderous imputation when he asked’ the. people to’ elect a 
Congress in sympathy with him; has abandoned ‘all our high’ pur- 
poses, and cares now only that the United States “‘ save its: own 
skin”; that we only secure all the daims andirights possible'for 
oursélves. 
allies without our aid or cooperation: to secure proper’ and just 
reparation from Germany, to impose proper and just penaities 
on lier for her crimes, and’ to make good the high purposes we 
boasted as to weaker nations and human rights: It seeks only: 


to ‘“‘save our own skins” and to: get. all the benefits without" 
bearing any of the burdens: stipulated’ for us in the treaty’ of 


Versailles. Is it any wonder that. with such’ a: party in: control 
of the Senate the’ efforts’ of Mr. Wilson to secure the’ ratifica- 
tion’ of any treaty of peace was a dismal’ and humiliating 
failure? 

Mr. Speaker, I liave not the’ slightest doubt that even’ to-day: 
the Senate of the United’ States, if the treaty of Versailles 
were resubmitted to it, can ratify it subject to any reservations 
it chooses to make, and’ thereby make’ a binding treaty of peace 
with Germany, a treaty which would not’ abandon: out allies or 
leave’ them: alone: to’ enforce: the terms: of the armistice’ which 
our soldiers, living and dead; lielped'to wring from! Germany. 

The Versailles: treaty, so-far as it affects Germany, has‘ ever 
been: criticized’ by them; They can: ratify tliat part only of the 
treaty if they: choose; and this: they would liave'already done; it 
seems to me, if they have-not decided to: abandon our allies and 
deal separately with Germany: If that is‘ true, then Germany 
has accomplished her great desire and divided finally and’ com- 
pletely her enemies.. But if mere pride-or hatred of the former 
President or polities: forbid: them: to’ make use of any part of 


the already negotiated treaty, they can:still preserve our honor 


by’ negotiating a’ peace with Germany under tlie terms: of tte 
armistice, in which: we may still help-our allies; as well as: our 
selves, to-secure’ their and our rights. 

More: than: three montlis have elapsed sinee March 4; and‘ no 
step has been taken by the Republican Party to do either of 
these things. The President alone can negotiate a treaty, yet! he 
has: taken. no- step’ to: negotiate any treaty singly or in: conjunc- 
tion with our'allies: He has been content to express from time 
to time vague’ and. general and’ conflicting: thoughts, hardly 
amounting to a purpose on: the subjeet. Sometimes he seems 
to suggest ratifying. the existing. treaty with. certain: reserva- 
tions. He voted that way when:he was Senater. Sometimes-he 
seems to suggest that he might negotiate:a new treaty. But he 
does nothing. Our people grow weary, and in their weariness 
the Republican Party, uncertain: what to’ dd; how to’ proceed, 
submit this or the Knox. resolution, thinking: that our people 
will gladly accept anything: that. professes to: end the war and 
settle all its issues: If it dif this and was’ not covered over 
with shame, I myself would: vote for it. It does not. end: the 
war; that is ended. It does not settle’ all its issues: or any of 
its issues, but it is covered over with shame. 

But, Mr: Speaker, what about the resolution itself?. First,. it 
is the fourth! bite: the Republican Party has taken at one cherry. 

On April 1, 1920; My; Porrer; chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs;. introduced’ H. J. Res:. 327,. which. the House 
passed. It declared) the war at an: end; but: did’ not repeal: the 
resolution on' which we'entered the war. It reeognived' how that 
simple declaration might endanger tie rights’ and claims of our 
yovernment and people, and: so'in' section: 2 it provided that if 
Germany did not within 45 days: notify the President that Ger- 
many also had declared’ the war at’ an: end; and that'she waived 
for herself and her nationals: all claims against the’ United’ 
States or their nationals;. as: stipulated: in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, them the President should procliim all’ commercial inter- 
course between the two: nations prohibited;. and: it provided 
heavy penalties: against all American: citizens: who: might: trade 
with this nation; with which we were’ at peace: It was severe 
on our own people, and might hurt us as much or more than 


That it repudiates every’ obligation’ and leaves our’ 


Germany, It made no provision for any indemnities or claims 
of the United. States or of any of our people. Surely, this rese- 
lution was impotent; but it passed! the House: When it 
reached the’ Setiate: it. was' serapped;. and’ the Senate: tried’ its 
liand: oni making. peace. 

The: Senate struck out the: Porter resolution and substituted 
for it one’ drawn by Mr. Kwox.. This was bite No: 2: at the 
cherry, It repealed the resolution: of April 6, 1917, under 
which: we fought the war,. thereby; in Mr. Porrer’s opinion and 
inithe opitiion of the Republican: members of the Foreign. Affairs 
Committee of the: House, withdrawing or apologizing to Ger- 
many for our declaration: of war,. as shown in the committee 
report. It tlien declared: the war’ at an’ endi 
. It- rejected: Mr;. PorrEr’s:embargo and. penalizing’ sections;. but 
‘provided that we should liold all the property of Germany or 
‘her nationals until by tresity she arranged to satisfy all claims 
iof- ours: and to waive all claims of Germany or its nationals 
= rage us. It also declares we do not waive any rigtits to' any- 
thing: coming to us: under the unratified treaty of Versailles. 
‘The Porter resolution relied’ on trade: prohibition, wliile the 
‘Knox substitute relied. on: our Holding: German’ property, about 
‘@ billiom dollars’ worth). to persuade Germany to make a treaty 
we! wanted:. One: can not help: thinking of the towering figure 
of Bismarck when he stood over thie French: delegates and’ dic- 
‘tated the: terms of peace in 1870, and’ fancying just how the 
Kaiser would have made peace had he been: ‘victorious; 

This’ Knox’ substitute’ passed: the Senate and’ then wert back 
to’ the House; where it was swallowed: and’ passed, apology to 
Germany and all,.and then went to the President, who vetoed it 
on May 27, 1920, on the ground that it placed an ineffaceatile 
stain on: the gallantry and: honor of: the United States; that it 
made peace without exacting of Germany any righting. of wrongs 
done tothe peoples: whom it attacked’ and whom we professed: it 
our purpose: to: aid: when: we: entered: the war,. or attainitig: any: 
of the purposes for which we declared we’ went to war, arid’ be- 
cause it made a complete surrender of the rights of the United 
States and severed: our relations. with: our allies so far as:Ger- 
many was concerned. Thus ended the two resolutions of: 1920). 
which. were defended on the ground. that. they were the only 
way to:make peace, since the President and Senate’ were’ hope- 
lessly deadlocked. 

March 4,.1921, Mr. Harding. was inaugurated. He and. the 
Republican Senate seem also deadlocked. 

On: April 28; 1921, the Senate passed Senate joint resolution 
16; It makes: the sammie’ apology to: Germany’ for’ enteriiig: the 
war as’ did the resolution vetoed May 27, 1920;. by repealing 
the’ resolution on which we entered the war and then declares 
the war at an end: But it declares we will Hold all German 
property till Germany makes a treaty with. us providing for 
satisfaction of all our claims, and, in fact, until Germany 
makes all the concessions we ask, notwitlistanding any existing 
treaty’ between us and Gernrany: This was evidently iterdéed 
to’ prevent our treaty of 1828 with Germany, which was in 
force’ when we’ went to’ war; from coming to life when we 
made peace: It was really an ex parte declaration that we 
would ignore’ a‘ treaty which by all' the rules’ of law bountl us. 
In other words, we emulated’ Germany in making our’ tredty a 
scrap of paper. 

I am sure our ex parte declaration or reservation can. not 
affect any right of Germany or her nationals under any treaty 
we had or have with lier,. All this was taken care of in. the 
treaty of Versailles by Germany agreeing in that treaty that 
she herself would settle: the claims of her citizens whose prop- 
erty we had seized’ as well as waive all her own. claims: and’ 
pay all the claims of our Government and our citizens: But this: 
treaty, not ratified’ by us, not binding on us, is surely not bind- 
ing on Germany. Senate joint resolution 16 says it reserves all 
tlie rights of its citizens which: were stipulated by the treaty of 
Versailles, though we have not ratified it. Every man in Con- 
gress knows such a reservation.is absurd. If any: of these reso- 
lutions effect a-legal status of peace, then under international 
law all the rights of each nation and its citizens will rest on 
international law or on existing or binding treaties: between 
the two nations. It is said that’ in the’ prospect of this resolu: 
tion passing, lawyers have been retained already to bring: suits 
for the recovery. of property of many German: citizens seized 
by the United States. In like manner our citizens whose prop- 
erty was seized in Germany must go to Gernrany for relief. 
A beautiful. prospect for thousands of lawsuits and rich pick- 
ings for hundreds of lawyers opens up. 

Since April 28 Senate joint resolution 16, having passed the 
Senate; las: been here in’ this House waiting for action; My. 
Porter is again at the bat. He can not stomacli its apology. to 
Germany by its repeal of our war resoltition, and so he Yeports 
the present substitute for it which we are considering. This 
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is the fourth and last effort, I trust, to solve this German peace 
and treaty problem by congressional resolution. This resolu- 
tion is shorter, and that much better, than any of its predecessors. 
It does not repeal our declaration of a state of war begun by 
Germany, and is that much cleaner than the resolution vetoed 
by Mr. Wilson and the Knox resolution of this session. 

Here is the Porter substitute for Senate joint resolution 16: 

That the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial German 
Government and the United States of America by the joint resolution 
of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec, 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its na- 
tionals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advan- 
tages, together with the right to enforce the same, to which it or they 
have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 
11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which were 
acquired by or are in the possession of the United States of America 
by reason of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have 
thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it 
is entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; or 
to which it is entitled by virtue of an act or acts of Congress; or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Rogers, the ranking Republican on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, discussing this resolution, says: 

Mr. Speaker, it takes two to make a war. Similarly, it takes two to 
end a war. The passage of a peace resolution by the Congress of the 
United States is a domestic act. The action is unilateral and not 
bilateral; therefore in and of itself it can have no international force 
or validity. 

To that extent he says he agrees with the Democrats on the 
committee who oppose the resolution. He then argues, however, 
that if Germany should pass a resolution like this to the extent 
of declaring the war at an end, that would establish by mutual 
action an actual and legal status of peace. If that be true, it 
would be a peace without any terms or conditions binding on 
the United States or on Germany, and if a treaty is hereafter 
negotiated between them it will be a treaty between two 
nations equal in every way, and Germany may utterly reject 
section 2 of the resolution, which seeks to reserve all American 
rights st ulated in the armistice or the treaty of Versailles. 
The resolution, therefore, by the confession of its proponents, 
aecomplishes nothing, but it is an excuse for doing nothing. 
The party in power have not the nerve or capacity to make a 
just and honorable peace. This resolution seeks only to delude 
our people into believing they have done so. Republicans are 
hopelessly incompetent to deal with the situation, and any 
Democrat who votes with them for this resolution is only 
helping them to pull their chestnuts out of the fire; helping 
them to fool the people; not helping our people to secure any 
right or any benefit or betterment of our condition. The reso- 
lution consists of two sections. Section 1 declares the war at an 
end. That is a truth, which is neither added to nor taken from 
by the declaration. The President declared it first. The decla- 
ration accomplishes nothing; it effects no settlement or agree- 
ment of or about any matter, thing, question, claim, right, or 
wrong growing out of or connected with the war. We will 
appoint no representative of our Government to go to Germany, 
nor will Germany appoint any representative to come to us 
under or by virtue of it. It does not affect our trade or trade 
rights in Germany or those of Germany here. These can only 
be affected by a treaty when one is made. Under the actual 
peace existing and recognized by both countries our interna- 
tional trade is as free and untrammeled as it will or can be 
under this section. 

The only possible effect of section 1 is that we may be 
estopped by it from assuming the position of victors in nego- 
tiating a treaty with Germany hereafter and be compelled to 
treat as with an equal in all respects. I said the war in fact 
had ended. Perhaps that is not quite correct. We have our 
troops still occupying German territory under the armistice. 
It may be that under this resolution we must at once withdraw 
those troops. If and when we do that we will be at peace 
absolutely, legally and technically, treaty or no treaty. The 
President has had the power to order those troops home all 
during these three last months. It may be that, not having the 
confidence in the rightfulness of such a course or the courage to 
pursue it, he wants this resolution to strengthen his backbone. 
I do not know. 

Nations may go to war with a declaration or without de- 
claring it, as Germany did with us and with Belgium.. In 
either case there are two ways of making peace, one by a peace 
agreement or treaty; the other by a voluntary and mutual 
cessation of all war acts. Until now the United States and 
Germany have not made peace in either of these ways. Ger- 
many has quit every war activity toward us, but we still have 
our troops on her soil, as I understand it under an armistice 
which binds Germany if we insist on it to bear all our expenses 
of maintaining them there, amounting to some $250,000,000. 
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If we now remove them without a further agreement with 
Germany, that sum, together with all other claims of our Gov- 
ernment or people against Germany, will be left to future 
negotiations between two equal sovereign States. 

Section 2 of the resolution is more futile and useless than 
section 1. 

“In making this declaration and as part of it, there are ex- 
pressly reserved to the United States of America and its nation- 
als all rights,” and so forth, “ with rights to enforce same ”—“ to 
which they are entitled under the armistice,’ and so forth. If 
that reservation means anything it means that the loud declara- 
tion of peace does not go at all until we have enforced all our 
rights of all kinds whatsoever growing out of the war or other- 
wise, so that the whole declaration seems to be a sham and a 
fraud, made to save the President’s face, he having declared in 
the campaign he would have such a resolution passed or made 
to meet a widespread clamor for an ending of all war questions 
and to fool the people into thinking that this resolution settles 
them or some of them. In truth, it settles none of them, but 
if acting under it the President withdraws our troops from the 
Rhine, all things between us and Germany will be further than 
ever from any settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party have been since 1918 
powerful enough to thwart every effort of President Wilson to 
bring back peace and good understanding to the world, but 
they have no leadership to fill his place. They have no definite, 
concrete policies or principles for the guidance of the ship of 
state in domestic or foreign affairs. Their every step is hesi- 
tating; their every policy is a makeshift. They do not even 
see through a glass darkly. ? 

My greatest prayer is not that they may be hindered but that 
they may be helped; that they may cease to be blinded by par- 
tisanship and find wisdom. 

God grant that our weary and stricken country and a sick 
and wounded world may find healing in a dedication of all that 
in them is to higher ideals, nobler lives! May we in domestic 
affairs find faith in justice and equity and in international 
affairs go forward to the performance of our whole duty toward 
all nations, whatever the burdens may be, so that our children 
and the whole world in future generations shall not say we 
were weighed in the balance and found wanting but must rise 
up and call us blessed. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Kennepy]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, it ought to be apparent to 
Members of the law-making body, as it is apparent to everyone 
else in the country, that an impasse has long since been reached 
in the matter of concluding the proposed treaty of peace with 
the nations with whom we were lately at war. As a result of 
this condition, there remains to be made an official transition 
from the status of a war ended to a peace restored. The object 
of this resolution is formally and officially to take this step by 
the enactment of this plain and simple legislative declaration 
which is framed to meet the recommendation of the President 
in his recent message to Congress, wherein he stated his readi- 
ness to approve a declaratory resolution of Congress to estab- 
lish a state of peace with the qualifications essential to protect 
our rights. 

The pending resolution does precisely what the President rec- 
ommended. In scope and purpose it goes no further than it 
ought to go in securing the ends desired. 

Gentlemen who oppose this measure deny that it is within 
the power of Congress to enact legislation declaring the state of 
war at an end, and assert that the bill is a usurpation of power 
which under the Constitution does not belong to this body. 
Their contention seems to be that once Congress has declared 
a state of war to exist it has exhausted its power, save in the 
matter of furnishing the means to carry on the war; that all 
authority over what is to follow a cessation of hostilities is 
exclusively swallowed up by the treaty-making power, whether 
that power functions speedily, successfully, and conclusively, or 
whether it fails to function altogether. If this doctrine were 
the correct one, then all discussion upon the proposition now 
before us should be indefinitely postponed, and the problem of 
peace deferred until the treaty, twice rejected already, or some 
other treaty shali have been finally accepted and made the 
supreme law of the land. 

I am not in accord with this position, for I am not aware of 
any language in the Constitution which restrains the Congress 
from doing what this legislation proposes to accomplish. Gen- 
tlemen seem seriously to contend that because the Constitution 
gives to the President and the Senate the right to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, therefore 
this legislation is an assumption of power which the House of 
Representatives does not possess. When this pending measure 
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was considered by the members of the committee who voted to 
report it to the House, this phase of the question was carefully 
examined and, I believe, the resolution here presented is so 
restricted in language and application that it can not offend 
even the most critical specialist in the perplexing study of con- 
stitutional limitations. 

Gentlemen who are responsible for reporting this resolution 
to the House, and I am one of them, disclaim any right on the 
part of the House to participate in the negotiatio. of a treaty. 
They do not admit, however, that the House has not the right 
or that it is not a pressing public duty to deal here with a plain 
reality which has come into existence after war has long since 
ceased and the failure to conclude a treaty has been made plain 
to everybody. [Applause on the Republican side.] What is the 
reality which confronts us? It is the reality of peace—a con- 
dition which has prevailed for nearly three years, and this 
resolution is but a plain recognition of the fact which no one 
can deny and which all are ready to proclaim. 

The pending resolution is not an encroachment on the treaty- 
making power. Nowhere can you find in it, either expressed or 
implied, any plan or purpese of negotiation. If it proposed 
mutual action or interchange of terms; if it provided for any 
regulation by compromise or compact; if it laid: down condi- 
tions for the adjustarent of differences between this country and 
Germany, there would be some ground for the contention of 
those who dissent from this precedure; but there is nothing of 
this character to be found anywhere in the resolution. It does 
net contain or even suggest any declaration calculated to put 
Congress in the unlawful position of attempting to initiate or 
direct the foreign policy of the country. It is confined solely 
to the proposition of ending the technical state of war with the 
German and Austrian Governments, reserving all the rights 
and privileges we now possess or to which we are entitled by 
reason of our participation in the war. In this resolution Con- 
gress is not addressing Germany or any other nation, nor is it 
dictating to the President any line of policy for him to follow. 

Termination of war is not a matter that is regulated by the 
organic laws of the country. It is regulated by rules of interna- 
tional law which assert that war may sometimes be terminated 
by a simple cessation of hostilities with no accompanying agree- 
ment on the part of the warring nations. Such is the present 
situation. The state of actual warfare ceased to exist two 
and one-half years ago, and by this resolution we officially 
recognize the patent fact and propose that the United States 
shall end upen its own initiative the anomalous situation of be- 
ing any longer technically at war while actually at peace, 

What constructive end is accomplished by the passage of this 
resolution? It throws off the restraints imposed by the tech- 
nical state of war, and leaves this country free to enter any 
agreement it may desire with any other nation or nations. 
Pending the arrival at an agreement, diplomatic and consular 
relations with the enemy may be restored and American traders 
may resume in unrestricted measure their trade relations with 
all the world, without being further hampered by the limita- 
tions of presidential permits. American business is entitled to 
the full benefits of such relations. 

In the discussion which this proposition has evoked it has 
been stated—and the minority report reiterates it—that even 
if we have the power we should not do what is here proposed, 
for the reason that the President can make better terms under 
a technical war status than under a legal peace status. This is 
a play on words, mere quibble, and can not be offered as argu- 
ment. It has been asserted, too, that the enactment of this 
measure will endanger and leave unsettled several important 
questions, such as title to ships taken during the war and prop- 
erty in the hands of the Alien Property Custedian. The resolu- 
tion covers these matters. One of its main purposes is to hold 
in statu quo whatever rights we have or may be entitled to 
claim against Germany. Nothing is therefore imperiled. On 
the contrary, all these rights and advantages are reserved until 
our relations with the German Government are finally adjusted. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Would not that condition exist by the mere 
adoption of a declaration that the war is at an end without 
these specifie statements? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not so sure the gentleman is right 
about that. I have heard the gentleman say either section 2 
is a treaty or it is superfluous. I do not believe it is a treaty. 
There is no question in my mind that the United States, even 
though it is not a party to a contract that is made by other 
nations or individuals, can have reserved for it certain rights, 
advantages, and stipulations under that contract, and what we 
propose to do here is merely to reserve those rights. Maybe 
this action is superfluous, though I do not exactly think so; at 
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any rate, I can see no harm in including these reservations in 
the resolution. [Applause.] 

Furthermore, it has been said by these who dissent from this 
procedure that the passage of this resolution will, in effect, be 
an abandonment of the Allies. The proposed legislation does 
not and can not detach us from consultation or deliberation 
with any of these powers. It simply puts us upon a legal peace 
status toward Germany—a status such as the allied powers now 
eccupy. They have already made peace with Germany. Can 
we not also make a move toward peace, which affects us solely 
in our domestic relations? Pass this resolution and we shall 
have a state of peace without a treaty of peace. With this 
much accomplished, there is nothing to hinder the President 
from proceeding to effectuate a satisfactory settlement. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Nothing proposed by this resolution can endanger the settle- 
ment to be made. It is difficult, therefore, to perceive how any 
right or association of ours can possibly be prejudiced by its 
passage. At ali events and under all circumstances we may at 
least feel assured that in the final reckoning America will exact 
nothing but what is fair and reasonable, and that our differ- 
ences will be adjusted only after due examination of all the 
facts and arguments upon which a just, impartial, and honor- 
able determination must depend. Germany must see the advan- 
tage of a settlement based upon such solid ground and accord- 
ingly come to a final agreement without any unnecessary delay. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Connatty]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, it has been said we are living in a new day—a time 
of new conditions—an era in which old things are passing away. 
Warrant for that statement may be found in a situation which 
has constrained the Republican administration to present to 
Congress the Knox joint resolution, to make and declare peace 
with our late enemies, by an act of Congress rather than by the 
constitutional means of a treaty, and thus set a precedent which 
has never before been set in the history of the Republic. 

In April, 1920, a similar resolution passed the House, but be- 
fore it was conceived or adopted it was known that it could 
not properly nor would receive Executive approval. Certain 
of that result, its proponents, desperately driven by partisan 
pretense and expedience, sought to induce in the minds of the 
people of America the belief that they were sincerely under- 
taking to bring into being a state of peace and were thwarted 
in that purpose by the President. It was then confessed that 
never before in the political history of the United States since 
the adoption of the Constitution had Congress undertaken to 
make peace with a foreign power. 

The present situation strikingly illustrates how vicious and 
harmful a precedent established in error may become. A year 
ago political strategy dictated a departure from constitutional 
processes. Maneuvered by the stress of circumstance into a re- 
newed advocacy of such a course, during a heated presidential 
campaign, the Republican Party, that it may seem to vindicate 
its prior adoption of error and to mask its former insincerity, 
feels compelled now to pursue the same pathway, though it leads 
to shame. 

On Aprii 8, 1920, in this Chamber, I sought in a carefully 
prepared speech to demonstrate by reference to the Constitu- 
tion, international law, and court decisions the incompetence 
of Congress either to make peace or negotiate a treaty of peace 
with a foreign power. Neither time nor inclination will allow 
reiteration. Constitutional difficulties avail little with a mad- 
dened majority driven by partisan whip and spur. 

While I shall not now venture to discuss the constitutional 
questions exhaustively, I desire to suggest the basis of the lack 
of authority in Congress to make peace or conclude a treaty. 
Section 1 of the resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the state of war declared to exist between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States of America by the 
joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared 
at an end. 

It has been suggested that Congress having declared war, 
“the same power which has the right to declare and carry on 
war would seem naturally to be the proper power to make and 
conclude a treaty of peace.” The language is from Kent; but 
the same author proceeds as follows: 

But the disposition of this power will depend upon the local con- 
stitution of every nation; and it sometimes happens that the power of 
making peace is committed to a body of men who have not the power 
to make war. (a) In Sweden after the death of Charles the Twelfth 
the King could declare war without the consent of the National Diet, 
but he made peace in conjunction with the Senate. (b) So by the €on- 
stitution of the United States the President, by and with the advice 


and consent of two-thirds of the Senate, may make peace, but it is 
reserved to Congress to declare war. This provision in our Constitu- 
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tion is well adapted (as ‘will be shown more fully hereafter) to unite, 
in the negotiation and conclusion of treaties, the ‘advantage of talents, 
experience, stability, and a comprehensive knowledge of national in- 
terest With the requisite secrecy and dispatch. 

In the Constitutional Convention the power to declare peace 
was expressly denied to Congress. 

On August 17, 1787, the convention debated the clause ap- 
pearing in the tentative draft as “to make war,” and the fol- 
lowing transpired, as will appear in Elliot’s:‘Debates: 

Fripay, Avevst 17, 1787. 

On the clause, ‘‘ to make war.” 

On the motion to insert “declare,” in place of “ make,” it was agreed 
to: Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—ayes, 8; New Hampshire—no, 13 
Massachusetts, absent. ; 

Mr. Pinckney’s motion to strike out the whole clause was disagreed 
to without call of States. 

Mr. Butler moved to give the legislature the power of peace, as they 
were to have that of war. ‘ ' 

Mr. Gerry seconds him. Tight Senators may possibly exercise the 
power, if vested in that body, and 14 if all should be present, and may 
consequently give up part of the United States. The Senate are more 
liable to be corrupted by an enemy than the whole legislature. ‘ 

On the motion for adding ‘‘ and peace,” after “ war,” it was unani- 
mously negatived. 

Adjourned. 

Commenting on the transaction, Mr. Storey said: 

In the convention, in the first draft of the Constitution the power was 
given merely “to make war.” It was subsequently, and not without 
some struggle, altered to its present form. It was proposed to add the 
power “to make peace”; but this was unanimously rejected upon the 
plain ground that it more preperly belonged to the treaty-making power. 
The experience of Congress under the Confederation of. the difficulties 
attendant upon vesting the treaty-making power in a large legislative 
body was too deeply felt to justify the hazard of another experiment. 

Dr. William Rawle, in his view of the Constitution (Phila- 
delphia, 1829, pp. 110-111), remarks: 

Treaties, by which peace is completely restored, may, as already 
shown, be made by the President and Senate alone, without the concur- 
yence and against the will of the House of Representatives. 

It has been made a subject of doubt whether the power to make war 
and peace should not be the same, and why a smaller part of the Goy- 
ernment should be intrusted with the latter than the former. Sufficient 
reasons may certainly be assigned for the distinetion. Peace is seldom 
effected without preparatory discussions, often of length and: difficulty, 
the conduct of whieh, of course, belongs only to the President and 
Senate, 

Abundant authority may be quoted, but ‘I shall not multiply 
citations. Reference is made’'to them in my remarks in: Coneres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, page 5852, April 8, 1920. All will admit that the 
Constitution vests the treaty-making power in the President 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” ‘None will 
contend that Congress is authorized to end war by the making 
of a treaty. . When eonfronted by a constitutional objection -of 
such unquestioned soundness, the only escape for gentlemen 
urging the resolution, lies in a flat denial that.a treaty is pro- 
posed to be made by Congress. It is not, however, contended by 
gentlemen on the Republican side that the passage of this reso- 
lution will be effectual, because the President is quoted as say- 
ing, and the leaders in the Senate are quoted as saying, and gen- 
tlemen on the floor of this House have already said, that even 
after this resolution shall have been adopted a treaty of peace 
must be entered into by the President with the German Govern- 
ment. 

Assuming for the moment that Congress possesses the power 
to do what is proposed, which, of course, I deny, is it wise or 
safe for our interests to do so?) What good can be accomplished? 
What harm will result? What are the ends sought? What use- 
ful purpose will it accomplish for the people of the United 
States? What are the arguments urged a year ago to support 
such a plan? 

First. The excuse was offered that the President and the Sen- 
ate could not agree on terms of peace, and that that constitutional 
agency having failed, Congress should exercise a power never 
before claimed for it. That claim has no support now. The 
President and both Houses of Congress are in entire accord. 
Any treaty which the President might make would probably re- 
ceive the consent of a willing Senate. Such a pretext can not 
now bottom an unconstitutional course by the Congress, 

What was the next argument? The desire for peace, the end- 
ing of war, the return of the Army from Germany, were next 
urged as sufficient ground to support the action. 

Mr. Speaker, fighting closed in November, 1918, and has never 
been resumed. Hostilities have come to an end. The armies 
have returned to the United States and been demobilized, except 
the forces in the occupied territory of Germany. The troops 
now in Germany may be recalled by the President as constitu- 
tional Commander in Chief whenever he may see fit. If you 
want them returned, let the President bring them home. That 
bogy no longer stalks abroad to affright the nervous and the timid. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY .of Texas. I do not want to deeline, and I 
think I am coming to what the gentleman has in mind in’a 
minute. 































What was the third excuse? A year ago the ¢ry went out 


that peace by resolution must be had'to restore trade with Ger- 
many. That was and is a specious but hollow appeal. The 
United States has for more than a year been trading with Ger- 
many to the extent of her ability to buy. I hold in my hand a 
letter from Secretary of State Hughes, under date of May 5, 
1921, stating that there exists no restriction of trade with Ger- 
many exeept the restriction against the importation into ‘the 
United States of dyes, certain‘ chemicals, and coal-tar products 
from Germany. Why does that restriction exist? That exists 
because the Republican emergency tariff bill, recently enacted, 
provides for that restriction. Fancy Republicans urging this 
resolution that we may trade with Germany, when the only 
impediment to such trade was imposed by a tariff embargo on 
German dyes and chemicals, ‘Listen ‘to the letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 5, 1921. 


Hon. Tom ConNALLY, 


House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Connazby: I have your letter of May 3, 1921, inquiring 


as to what, if any, restrictions are now imposed on trade between the 
United States and Germany or Austria. 


In reply I take pleasure in informing you that no restrictions are 


now imposed on trade between the United States and Germany and 
Austria except in the case of property in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and of sodium nitrate, synthetic organic drugs, syn- 
thetic organic chemicals, dyes, and dyestuffs, including crudes and imter- 


mediates, all products, whether embraced in the above or not, derived 
directly or indirectly from coal tar, including crude intermediate and 
finished or partly finished products, mixtures, and compounds of coal- 
tar products. : 
I am, my dear Mr. CONNALLY, 
Very sincerely, yours, CHantes BE. HueHes. 


Mr. KBARNS. Will'the. gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not now. 

Here is a letter from Secretary of Commerce Hoover, of 
May 6, 1921, relating to the volume of trade with Germany. It 
also discloses that.no restriction is placed on exports te Ger- 
many. It declares that for 1920 exports to Germany amounted 
to $311,437,377 and imperts into the United States from Ger- 
many amounted to $88,836,380, as against, for 1919, exports of 
$92,761,314 and imports of $10,608,141. For 1913, exports to 
Germany were, in round numbers, $351,000,000. For the ‘first 
three months‘ of 1921 they amounted to $118,934,7388. At that 
rate they will amount to more than ‘$450,000,000 for 1921, a 
greater sum than for 1913, before war had interrupted our 
trade. We. are selling Germany now more exports than before 
the war. Listen’'to Secretary Hoover’s letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May6, 1921. 
Hon. Tom ConNALty, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dwar CONGRESSMAN: With reference to your letter of May 3, I 
am inelosing herewith a statement requrding the trade of the United 
States with Germany, prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce, which I hope will be of assistance to you. 

Yours, faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
(Inclosure 34651.) 


DEPARTMENT OF 'COMMBREE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 6, 1921. 

In reply refer to 17. 

Memorandum for Secretary of Commerce : 

In reply to letter from Hon. Tom CONNALLY, Representative in Con- 
gress, under date of May 3, regarding the import and export trade of 
United States with Germany and restrictions, if any, on the trade. 

There are quoted below the total values ‘of imports and exports of 
merchandise into and from the United States in its trade with Ger- 
many during the calendar years 1919, 1920,.and the months of Janu- 
ary, February, and March, 1921: 


— — ~ — == — 








Imports. Exports. 
ZS 2 leetiies 
WOH Sc ccc cccccccccccccctoccccccccccedeccasccceceoccsec $10,608,141 | ‘$92,761,314 
DE wa naidd ereeabin sce ncdaevcceccaccccncoosscctesesntes | 88,836, 280 311, 437,377 
: | 
4, 630, 381 48, 812, 037 
4,952, 278 39, 619, 713 
7,367, 780 30, 502, 988 








16,950,439 | 118,934,728 
} 

There are no restrietions placed on the exportations from the United 
States to Germany. The imports of sodium nitrate, synthetic —— 
drugs and chemicals, dyes and dyestuffs, including crudes and inter- 
mediates, and all products whether embraced in the above or not which 
are derived, directly or indirectly, from coal tar, including inter- 
mediates and finished products or partly finished products, mixtures, 
or compounds of coal tar are subject to restrictions. The regulations 
governing the importations of these commodities are issued by the 
War Trade Board Section of the Department of State, and if Repre- 
sentative CONNALLY is desirous of securing a pd of these regulations 
it is suggested that he communicate with that office. 


J. Hony 
Chief Division of Statistics. 
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Germany is gradually recovering her power to buy, and ex- 
ports from the United States are growing. A few days ago I 
read in the Galveston News of recent arrangements to send 
large shipments of cotton to Germany. England, on account 
of the coal strike, is taking little cotton, but Germany is be- 
ginning to purchase larger and larger amounts. The greatest 
impediment to trade in cotton with Germany is the Republican 
protective tariff, which prevents her from shipping goods to pay 
us for our cotton and raw materials, This act will not repeal 
the tariff. If so, it would not be here. 

Her trade is reviving. Her ability to buy is coming back. 
All she needs is money with which to purchase. This bill 
will not coin a single gold mark. We are now selling her all 
the goods she can pay for. The trade pretense is too frail a 
nail upon which to hang an argument. 

Oh, but gentlemen said a year ago, and they are repeating it 
now, that we must pass this resolution in order to get rid of 
these irritating and annoying war laws. The most appealing 
of all contentions made a year ago was that the war laws 
should be repealed. On the 3d of March, 1921, a joint resolution 
of Congress was approved by President Wilson, H. J. Res. 382, 
that wiped off the statute books every single war law that was 
written there, except a few laws which a Republican Congress, 
which passed that statute, refused to wipe off the books. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] They were terminated 
by a resolution of simple repeal without a declaration of peace, 
and yet you come now and say that you want to pass this reso- 
lution to repeal laws which you refused to repeal only three 
months ago. There is no firm ground there upon which to stand. 
The word “peace” has a tremendous psychological appeal. 
Many seem to think that this resolution will produce some 
magical result. But what can it actually do in fact? Let us 
strip it of the words and phrases by which it is concealed and 
see what it really can do. The resolution will not end the 
fighting. It is already ended. The troops in Germany may be 
brought home at the pleasure of the President. It will not 
restore trade with Germany—it is already restored so far as 
she is able to buy. It will not repeal the war laws—they have 
already been repealed. : 

What, gentlemen of the House, remains to be settled and 
determined as issues and outgrowths of the war? What is there 
then that remains to be done to restore the United States to the 
prewar status? All that remains is the adjustment of the 
rights of the United States Government and American citizens 
with the German Government. What are those claims and 
rights that must be settled? American ships were sunk and 
American citizens killed on the public highways of the sea. 
Claims for reparation must be adjusted. Many millions of 
dollars of property of American citizens in Germany was 
seized and held by the German Government. Claims affecting 
the sinking of American ships, claims for the loss of American 
lives, American property in Europe seized or damaged or de- 
stroyed by Germany, German ships and German property in the 
United States that were seized by the Government are the ques- 
tions remaining to be settled. And what do we find about that? 

Senate Document No. 419 (66th Cong., 3d sess.) contains a 
report by the Secretary of State to the President, of date 
March 2, 1921, respecting claims of American citizens against 
Germany as disclosed by the records of the State Department. 
I quote from that report certain tables and statements disclosing 
the state of such claims. I shall not read the tables in detail, but 
will place them in the Recorp for your information. 


CLAIMS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS AGAINST GERMANY. 


Claims and losses which may be readily classified are herein set forth 
in summary, indicating the items into which the claims and losses may 
be conveniently classified, the number of claims which has been filed, 
= aan which is prospective, and the amounts of the claims and the 
alleged losses. 


Summary of losses—Statement of alleged losses or communications 
indicating intention of filing claims (without accompanying proof). 


Claims filed. 


Num- 


ber. Amounts. 


| 

— Amounts. 
| 

| 451 | $110,254,058.69 

23,500 pesetas. 

22,909.25 lires 

17,709.55 francs 

Bpty Mnecsgesiomnlapien i 


Submarine warfare 

(Including loss of life, per- 
sonal injuries, loss of hulls, | 
cargoes, and personal ef- | 
fects, war-risk insurance, 
losses due to submarine, 
raiders, and mines. These 
figures do not include hull | 
losses for which the United | 
States Government ma 
be liable through requisi- | 
tion, nor insurance claims 
on wan en ts by Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance.) 
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Summary of losses, etc.—Continued. 


| Claims filed. 
Num- 
| Amounts. 
ber. | \Num- 


ber. Amounts. 


Military requisitions of and | 77 
damage to property, includ- 
ing that in occupied terri- 
ory. 


$5,439,539.41. 
£2,932. 


161,850 frances. 
9,680.16 guilders, 
500 ks 


4,500 marks. 
1,016,422 tacls.' 


Personal injuries, arrests, de- 
tentions, expulsions. 

Sequestration cases, damage 
to property in Germany, in- 
cluding loss, use, sale liquida- 
tion, forced loans. 


not included 


$52,500. 


$6,075,986.05. 
42,000 franc3. 
496,874.95 marks, 
£2,800. 


Miscellaneous, 
above. 


Total of above as stated 
in dollars. 

Other items mentioned above 
if converted into dollars at 
ordinary values of the re- 
spective coins, about. 


$5,238,646.85. 
186,698.28 marks. 


$40, 127,915.96. 
$1,057,815.25. 


Complete total.......... $41, 133,231.21. 


$221,231,465.69. 


Grand total of 1,253 
672,613,713.46 lei. 


claims and statements 
of loss or communica- 
tions indicating inten- 
tion of filing claims, 


1A weight ofsilver. 
Claim for German destruction of property in Rumania at time of German invasion 
of Rumania in 1916. Stated in lei, a coin of Rumania; rate of exchange not known. 


Claims in which no amounts have yet been stated 

Statements of losses and statements concerning property in Germany in which 
no amounts have been given. Many of these may become claims, particularly 
those based upon submarine warfare 858 


The items included in the foregoing summary which comprise the 
principal part of the amounts claimed or losses alleged are loss of life, 
personal injuries, vessels sunk in submarine warfare, cargoes lost in 
submarine warfare, insurance paid, and premiums paid on war-risk 
insurance. Further information regarding these losses and claims is 
set forth below under their respective headings. In the statements 
which follow the term “ prewar” relates to losses which occurred prior 
to the Oy of the United States into the war. The term “ belligerent ” 
relates to losses which occurred during the participation of the United 
States in the war. 


Statements of alleged losses and claims arising from loss of life. 





Number. 


135 | $15, 865, 756. 02 
15 205, 345. 74 


16, 071, 102. 76 


Amount. 


150 


1 Mainly Lusitania claims. 


Statements of alleged losses and claims arising from personal injuries, 





Number. Amount. 


46 | $1,761, 316. 41 
Belligerent 40 634, 237. 23 


86 2, 395, 553. 64 





Statements of alleged losses and claims of private owners arising from 
the sinking of vessels. 


oe 
Number, Amount. 


| 
11 | $6, 604, 487. 93 
89 | 23, 807, 276. 17 


100 | 
Insurance losses: Losses by American insurance companies or organi- 

zations (including the Bureau of War Risk Insurance) as reported to 

the department up to the present time are as follows: 

Prewar 

Belligerent 


30, 411, 764, 13 


$34, 349, 900 

50, 734, 713 

35, 084, 613 
e 

The Treasury Department has notified the Department of State 

that it is desired to make claim to reimburse the Government of the 

United States for losses paid on business written by the Bureau of 

War Risk Insurance. \ 

™ s * * * + - 














1921. 
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Preperty belonging to many Americans was seized by the German - 


Army. at the outbreak of the war, both in Germany and in the countries 
invaded by the German Army. A great deal of valuable American 
property in Belgium was either seized for military purposes or damaged 
or destroyed during the German occupation of Belgium. Much valuable 
American property available for war purposes, such as automobiles, 
machinery, and supplies, was promptly taken by the German Army. 
American property in northern France was also lost or damaged. 

Among the heaviest prewar losses of this character were those sus- 
tained by several American corporations which had valuable property 
interests in Rumanfa. 


* x * % * * 


GENERAL LOSSES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Various items have been communieated to the department as losses 
sustained by the Government of the United States as a result of the 
war which .are not inelnded in the general summary of losses and 
claims as set forth above. ‘These ftems may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


Prewar. | Belligerent. 





Cargoes, United States Government owned (see Exhibits 5, 


GGIME-0 ia retin ces Pescdecbisdudécds Hékscrtandedssmboed dp vaure Le dcwwn ede $36, 185, 890 
War vessels of United States Navy (see Exhibit 5)..-........ Ba wcpeyeey 12, 958, 394 
Armed vessels requisitioned as naval auxiliaries (see Ex- | 

COD. Spin cern et etece ses sbdsicdesses cdcabebtebdens¥en[rcsge caves 1, 566, 964 
Department of Labor expenses im caring for German officers | 

WCU ok 5 ci ab peti hig « Sb ewhes docu dthe Uiecdeuesdaee dani Kecvieevas 960, 000 
Expenses of United States Navy resame..............-.-..- | 926,477 }........... . 
War Department expenses in earing for prisoners of war in | 

ins onsite suki ea ene vibedetbincanieehitdecean era 3, 305, 300 
Expenses Department of Justice in handling enemy aliens | 

Se RII 15s caicancctiddeecthh codtibabhhie otk dbunteeuiece dbs | 1,082, 656 
United States Navy expenses in restoring damaged interned | | 

TONG: SN Sins ook ammacge ev dietes feeunechresia Riccaderhaa 6, 961, 285 
United States Navy demurrage charges in re damaged Ger- | 

CNG cna soins otic didn chiens hc dad-abbbbic cbbaked RAdeabvbe 8, 762, 433 





Shipping Board expenses in repairing damaged German | 
SES gos b GeancuivavavtanpVaenwipviorcetstsevasnetet i 8, 584, 942 
Reliefand repatriation of snbmarined American seame 200, 000 





80, 457, $64 
Grand total, prewar and belligerent..............2....-).2-.2220 80, 534, 341 





(No account is taken in this report of the expenses ‘of ‘the American 
Army in occupied territory in Germany.) 


* * % * * * * 


Monetary lesses sustained by the Shipping Board on account of sink- 
ings due to submarine warfare are comprised In three principal ¢lasses : 
(1) Vessels owned by Shipping Board and not in service of Army. or 
Navy, (2) requisitioned American steamers, and (3) requisitioned Dutch 
steamers. (See Exhibit 10.) 


Exuisir No. 10. 


United States Shipping Board losses in dollars. 





at ' ~ lamer 
- | Dead- 
Vessel. | weight} Value. | sccident. Location. 
ons. 





(a) Owned — Total | 
losses: | | 
Council Bluffs..| 4,200 | 840,000:00 | Nov. 13,1919 Sunk by mine off Ter- 
ehelliag. 
| 5,500 | 962, 500.00 | Apr. 17,1918 | Explosion at Quiberan 
| ¥; ee, 
Lake City...... | 4,000) 800,000.00} Oct. 3,1918 Sunk in collision off Key 
est. 
Lake Placid.... 4,200 wisi Tag 19,1919 | Sunk by mine off Bi 
_ 


Light, Sweden. 
West Arvada... 8,800 /1, 760,000.00 | June 19,1919 | Mined near Dutch coast. 
(a) Owned—Partial | 


osses: 





Florence H....- 





Englewood. .... 7,323 11, 464,600.00 | Ang. 18,1919 | Struck mine mouth of 
| : Thames River. 
Liberty ‘Glo-.... 7, 500 |1,500,000.00 Dec. 5, 1919'} Struckmine off Terchell- 
| ing. 
(b) Requisitioned— | 
total losses: ; | 
Alamanee....... 5,300 |1,103, $83.33 | Feb. 5,1918 | Torpedoed off Maiden 
| ead, Ireland. 
Atlantic Sun...| 3,800 | 626,728.77 | Mar. 18,1918 en Atlantic 
} cean. 
Carolina........ 4,100 | 937,500.00 | June 2,1918 | Sunk off Delaware capes 
| by submarine. 
Pinar del Rio...| 4,060 | 776,071.23 | June 9,1918 | Submarined off United 
} Statese J 
Santa Maria....| 8,300 /1, 483,529.73 | Feb. 25,1918 T d off Lorne, 
| |  Treland. 
Byles. . weridews | 4,200} 915,457.51 | May 2,1918 | Sumk submarine off 
} _ | _ French coast. 
Winneconne....| 3,200 | 590,912.60 | June 8,1918 | Sank by submarine off 
| Jersey coast. 
(c) Chartered (from | 
Dutch) — Total | 
losses: | 
Sina decenaa 5, 250 |1, 304, 675.03 | Aug. 6,1918 | Sunk by submarine off 
| Diamond Shoals. 
WOE chiens ess 1,405, 864.68 | June 2,1918 | Sunk by submarine. 





5; 600 |1, 
Yeselhiaven.....| 6,293 |1, 524,069.77 | Feb. 14,1919 | Sunk by mine. 
i 
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EXHIBIT No. 11. 


Recapitulation of American steamships and sailing vessets destroyed by 
submarines, raiders, or mines since the beginning of the war. 


Type. Number. | Gross tons. 
Aix. fin Naha Stipa Delt 











Steamships: 
pag 
Ta S 















































Preight and passenger 












Sailing vessels: 





Sy pra 3 8,282 
Barks and barkentines . 7 7, 272 
Schooners.........-.. 58 | 43, 019 
WUE co rers cca esheets 4 | 2 971 

NN sintuins iu dia naqeibecy nh Qenedds aesendin tase 72 | 61, 49 





AMERICAN INTRRESTS IN GERMANY. 


The treatment of American-owned property of various descriptions 
in Germany is a possible source of further claims. Several thousand 
American citizens have filed with the department statements describing 
their property tm Germany and giving an estimate of its value. An 
abstract of ‘information furnished the department regarding American 
interests in Germany follows: 


Character of property : Estimated values. 


Fe sis clinnstsieitisinnentiteuinimitietersi.aatiinectdcna $10, 271, 449. 48 
Debts, including accounts and bills receivable_._.. 29, 267, 147. 27 
SND. SA dh cries tape meena ich cb nde pageant 67, 183, 750. 55 
TOY itil ti <del tale mts lid ts cs plated 30, 951, 549. 20 
DEMSCCLIGDCOUS. DE OOE Cerin crete es ere i 49, 916, 371.10 


Inheritances, real, personal, and miscellaneous___ 3, 563, 079. 16 


Oe ht ea be a 191, 147, 346. 76 
By an ordinance of January 11, 1920, various war measures adopted 
by the German Government relating to enemy property in Germany 
were repealed. 
o oJ ae a cd a ao 


Consequently, while American citizens, since January 11, 1920, have 
been able to obtain the possession of real estate and certain classes 
of personal property which had been uestrated by the German ‘iov- 
ernment, they have been unable to obtain the release of credits, cash, 
and deposits. 

The amount of claims which may be expected to result from seques- 
tration of American preperty in Germany is as yet uncertain. 

Losses by American prisoners of war: By referenee from the War 
Department, some 613 cases in which American prisoners of war lost 
property in Germiany or suffered other injeries or losses while pris- 
oners have been brought te the attention of the Department of State. 
The losses submitted by the War Department were compiled from data 
contained in the affidevits of the American military prisoners who were 
held in various prison camps and hospitals in Germany. In addition to 
the eomplnints regarding less of personal property, other grounds of 
complaint are cruelty, neglect, lack of food and. medicine, ill treat- 
ment, insanitary living conditions, and enforced labor. These cases 
may be summarized as follows: 


Number of cases im which value of <a is reported_--_ 296 
Total value of peapert et rar re $12, 560. 08 
Cases in which miscellaneous injuries are reported but no 

amounts of ciaim or loss alleged__..__.______-_-__ Satan Stee 464 
Cases involving loss of property in which estimates or state- 

BROES: OER: TCO in eget esse etree nerennn wip chntensin ene 116 


Gentlemen of the House, not to mention the untold milliens 
of Government property destroyed, claims of American citizens 
against Germany of more than $221,000,000 and 672,000,000 lei 
(Rumanian coin of unknown American value) remain unset- 
tled. 

That does not include any claims of the United States for the 
loss of Shipping Board vessels or for pay of soldiers in the 
Army of oecupation, or any other governmental claims. But 
there are $221,000,000 of private claims ef American citizens. 
Are you going to pass this resolution and declare a state of 
peace and abandon hundreds of American citizens te their fate 
to prosecute their own claims against the German Government? 
Somebody has got to pay them. Hf the German Government 
does not pay them, will you gentlemen vote $221,000,000 out 
of the United States Treasury to pay them? We very properly 
refused to permit the Allies to repudiate their debts to us. 
Will you gentlemen be more generous with Germany than you 
were with the Allies and give her an acquittance and remis- 
sion of her obligations to pay $221,000,000 to American citizens? 

The United States has made no claim nor will make any 
claim for indemnities to cover military expenses during the 
combat period. We were not fighting for gain or conquest, but 
under the terms of the armistice, Germany is to reimburse the 
United States for the expenses of the Army of occupation in 
Germany. Many millions are long past due. <A declaration of 
peace will automatically end the armistice and may endanger 
that claim. 

What else do we find? We find there is approximately 
$190,000,000 of American property located in Germany. Much 
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of that property was sequestered by the German Government, 
and the German Government to this date has failed and re- 
fused to restore to American citizens their cash or credits in 
Germany. What else do we find? The United States, acting 
under its rights as a belligerent, sequestered and now holds the 
property of enemy aliens. The seizure was authorized only by 
a state of war. 

The office of the Alien Property Custodian informs me that he 
has in his custody now approximately $400,000,000 belonging to 
enemy aliens, which was sequestered during the war. This 
property was not confiscated; it was merely sequestered in 
order to keep it from going to the aid of the enemy. The 
Shipping Board informs me that it now holds 40 former German 
ships of a total tonnage of 352,887 tons—40 German ships, 16 
cargo and 24 passenger vessels. Those ships mostly belong 
not to the German Government but to private German corpora- 
tions or citizens. 

My fellow American citizens—and I speak to you to-day not 
purely as partisans, but as citizens of this great Republic, and as 
men charged with a terrific responsibility in these premises— 
what do we find with reference to those things that remain to be 
settled? Now, can this resolution settle them? They can only 
be settled by negetiation, by going into the mass of details to 
separate the various kinds of claims for damages, for loss of 
life and property, for restitution of property, and by the ascer- 
tainment of questions.of fact. To secure restitution of American 
property held in Germany, to acquire the right to appropriate 
German property in the hands of the United States to the pay- 
ment of reparation claims of our citizens involves stipulation 
that can only be properly and intelligently ascertained by diplo- 
matie negotiation. It may require the establishment of tri- 
bunals or commissions to fix and determine claims. 

What do gentlemen say? They say that a treaty must still 
be negotiated after this resolution passes. 

The Knox resolution assumes that a treaty will be made. It 
undertakes to reserve American rights under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles until a treaty can be negotiated, and so forth. Then, 
if that be true, what purpose or what benefit will this resolu- 
tion produce? What useful office can it fill? Why, the Secre- 
tary of State and the President in the case of Mexico refuse 
to recognize her until she enters into a treaty, but in the case 
of Germany they make peace with her first and talk about a 
treaty afterwards. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What 
may result? By the passage of this resolution, if it means 
anything, we shall immediately be at peace. 

Why does not the President negotiate a treaty, which he must 
make now or later? Certainly a declaration of peace by Con- 
gress can not make his task easier. To my mind it will surely 
make his duty harder. 

What will confront him and the country? If this measure 
be effective, the legal status will be that of peace. 

There will then be no alien enemy. There will be then no 
German enemy. We shall stand on an equality before the 
world. The two Governments and their nationals and the 
rights of each must be regarded in the light of a legal state 
of peace. And what will the President do? The President will 
undertake to negotiate a treaty with Germany to settle matters 
arising from war. He may propose to retain alien property 
until American claims are paid, and Germany will reply to 
the President—or if she does not you are providing that she 
may reply to the President—‘ Why, my dear Mr. President, we 
are at peace. You have already solemnly said that we are at 
peace. I have no right in time of peace to turn over the prop- 
erty of my citizens to you to satisfy a war claim which ter- 
minated automatically with the end of the war.” 

At the very threshold the President may be met with that 
argument, 

Already it has been hinted that Germany will claim rights 
under the treaty with the United States of 1828. In 1799 the 
United States made a treaty with Prussia. Article 23 of that 
treaty reads as follows: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed 
to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs 
and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects wthout molestaton 
or hindrance, and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, 
unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in 
general all others whose occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective 
employments, and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall 
their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields 
wasted by the armed force of the enemy into whose power by the 
events of war they may happen to fall, but if anything is necessary 
to be taken from them for the use of such armed force the same shail 
be paid for at a reasonable price. 

In 1828 another treaty was made and article 12 thereof re- 
vived and extended articles 23, 24, and others of the treaty of 
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1799. It will be noted that by the express terms of the treaty it 
was to be effective in time of war as well as of peace. The 
State Department recognizes that that treaty was in force when 
we entered the war. 

Before the expiration of nine months after the war was de- 
clared the United States seized German property—the property 
of German merchants. We molested their property and im- 
pounded it under the trading with the enemy act. But it may 
be said that war abrogated the treaty. That would not pre- 
vent Germany from asserting the contrary. The assertion of 
it, peace having been declared, must result in embarrassment 
and leave a source of friction for the future. 

But wise gentlemen on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will say that war abrogated the treaty. Let us see if it does. 
Do not forget that Germany knows what is in that treaty. Do 
not forget that she will recall it to your attention after this 
resolution passes. I feel warranted in calling it to your attéen- 
tion now, because I want you to know what you are doing when 
you pass this resolution. Will she fail to point to that clause 
of article 24 of the Prussian treaty reading as follows: 

And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, 
that the state of war is precisely that for which they are 
and during which they are to be as sacredly observed as 
acknowledged articles in the law of nature and nations. 

On the other hand, without a declaration of peace until a 
treaty is made, the President, on behalf of the United States, 
can without difficulty adjust to his satisfaction the many 
issues, claims, and reparations that arose from the war. He 
may dictate his own terms. As a belligerent we have a right 
to retain alien property until Germany settles with our citizens. 

In addition to what the treaty of 1828 provides, may not Ger- 
many contend that under international law the coming of formal 
peace revives the rights of alien enemies to claim their property, 
seven though it has been sequestered by the State during the war? 

Hall, on International Law, in discussing the effects of a 
treaty of peace, says: 

In a general way it revives all private rights, and restores the 
remedies which have been suspended during the war; contracts, for 
example, are revived between private persons if they are not of such 
a kind as to be necessarily put an ena to by war, and if their fulfill- 
ment has not been rendered impossible by such acts of a belligerent 
Government as the confiscation of debts due by subjects to those of its 
enemy, the courts also are reopened for the enforcement of claims of 
every kind. 

With reference to the seizure of alien-enemy property, it is 
said: 

Property belonging to an enemy which is found by a belligerent 
within his own jurisdiction, except property entering territorial waters 
after the commencement of war, may be said to enjoy a practical im- 
munity from confiscation; but its different kinds are not protected by 
customs of equal authority, and although seizure would always now be 
looked upon with extreme disfavor, it would be unsafe to declare that 
it is not generally within the bare rights of war. 

Recourse is not restricted to text writers. Federal judicial 
authority is at hand. 

During the War of the Revolution many of the States enacted 
laws, similar to the trading with the enemy act, under which 
the property of British subjects was sequestered and held by 
the State. In 1783 a treaty was concluded containing a clause 
providing that British subjects should not suffer any impedi- 
ment to the collection of British debts. 

The State of Georgia instituted an original proceeding in the 
Supreme Court of the United States to enjoin the payment by 
a citizen of that State of a debt due to Brailsford, a British 
subject, on the theory that the debt had been sequestered and 
had thereby become the property of Georgia. The case was sub- 
mitted to a jury, which was instructed as to the law by Chief 
Justice Jay, in part as follows: 

We are also of opinion that the debts due to Brailsford, a British 
subject, residing in Great Britain, were by the statute of Georgia sub- 
jected not to confiscation but only to sequestration, and therefore 
that his right to recover them revived at the pa both by the law 
of nations and the treaty of peace. (Georgia v. Brailsford, 3 Dallas, 1.) 

Bearing in mind the treaty of 1828 with Germany and the 
possible contention that it was terminated by the war, the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Society, and so forth, versus New 
Haven, 8 Wheaton, 464, is of interest: 

But there is a still more decisive answer to this objection, which is 
that the termination of a treaty can not divest rights of property al- 
ready vested under it. 

If real estate be purchased or secured under a treaty, it would be 
most mischievous to admit that the extinguishment of the treaty ex- 


tinguished the right to such estate. In truth, it no more affects such 
ents than the repeal of a municipal law affects rights acquired under 


rovided, 
he most 


“We think therefore that treaties stpplating for permanent rights, 
m 


and general arrangements, and professing to aim at Saperz. and to 
deal with the case of war as well as of peace, do not- cease on the 
occurrence of war, but are at most only suspended while it laste; and 
unless they are waived by the parties, or new and repugnant stipula- 
tions are made, they revive in their operation at the return of peace. 
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Vattel, Chitty’s edition 1857, page 322, states the rule: 

Ile who declares wur does not confiscate the immovable property pos- 
sessed in his country by his enemy’s subjects. By permitting them to 
purchase and possess such property he has in that respect admitted 
them into the number of his subjects. 3ut the income may be seques- 
trated in order to prevent its being remitted to the enemy’s country. 

Where is the man who doubts that German citizens will de- 
mand. the return of their property? Are there not hundreds of 
claims for such return now pending with the Alien Property 
Custodian? If Germany hesitates to perform obligations which 
she has solemnly assumed, will she be timid in asserting claims 
that possess the color of lawful rights? So that by the treaty 
of 1828 as well as the law of nations the moment this country 
declares peace every German alien may go into court, and will 
have the right to go into court, and demand the return of his 
part of the $400,000,000 of property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian. We have the right to retain that $400,000,000 and 
say to Germany, “ We hold it in pledge to offset your damages 
due to American citizens in the sum of $221,000,000.” 
pass this resolution and run the risk of surrendering the posi- 
tion which the United States may occupy at the council table? 

“Oh, but” they say, “we can attend to that later.” Who 
doubts, gentlemen, but that after this resolution passes the 
United States will deal with Germany not as a victor, but as 
an equal? When she goes to the council table I want my 
country to be in a position to absolutely dictate the terms of 
peace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I want to give your 
and my President the power to settle these matters in the in- 
terest of the people of the United States. I do not. want him 
to be humiliated in dealing with an enemy. over whom we have 
triumphed. America should be able to exact as a victor in war 
into which she was forced, what she was unable to exact while 
she was yet at peace. I shall never vote to make my country 
an humble mendicant, cringing and fawning before the enemy 
she has conquered, to secure unquestioned rights as a matter 
of grace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

With peace formally declared may not Germany and her 
nationals demand: Give back my ships! Give back my prop- 
erty—my stocks and bonds—my moneys and my lands! 

What will you say to American claimants to justify your 
course? 

“ Oh,” the gentlemen on the majority side say, “ section 2 takes 
care of these things. Section 2 reserves all the rights we have.” 
Let us see what that does. 

Here is section 2: 

Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its nationals 
any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, 
together with the right to enforce the same, to which it or they have 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which were ac- 
quired by or are in the possession of the United States of America by 
reason of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have 
thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the treaty of 
Versailles, haye been stipulated for its or their benefits; or to which 
it is entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; or 
to which it is entitled by virtue of an act or acts of Congress; or 
otherwise. 

Section 2 undertakes to reserve rights under the armistice. 
When peace is declared the armistice is terminated because an 
armistice is merely a truce to allow diplomatic negotiation. 
“Oh, but,” they say, “ we reserve rights under the treaty of 
Versailles.” Let me demonstrate how ridiculous that pretense 
is. The proposition that the United States may reserve rights 
under a treaty which she has failed to ratify and has repudi- 
ated constitutes such a mockery of accepted legal principles 
that its assertion by men in high and responsible station is 
amazing. <A party is not bound by a contract to which it is not 
a party. <A treaty is a compact or contract between two or 
more nations. The United States has refused to ratify the 
treaty of Versailles. It has declined to be bound by it, and 
having so declined, is not bound. If the United States is not 
bound, neither is Germany bound to the United States. 

But if you can reserve rights under the treaty of Versailles, 
then Germany is bound in some way to us by the treaty of 
Versailles. If Germany is required to respect any right or any 
assertion which we may make, then she must be bound. The 
United States is not bound, because we have repudiated and 
heaped with abuse the treaty of Versailles. If the United 
States is not bound, then Germany has no right under the 
treaty which she can require us to respect. Can it be that 
Germany, who has ratified the treaty, can have no rights what- 
ever under it as against us, when we, who have not ratified 
it, can have rights under it which she is bound to respect? 
The existence of a right implies the power to demand it and to 
enforce its acknowledgment. 

If you can reserve something which you have not, then you 
will perform a legislative miracle in this day and time. The 
dictionary says that to reserve is to hold on to that which is 
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your own; to hold it back for a little time. You can not hold 
back something which you have not. We now have no rights 
under the treaty, because we have never had any rights under it. 

But suppose that we could legally reserve those rights, then 
the reservation appearing in section 2 becomes a treaty. When- 
ever Congress by legislative act adopts any language or any 
clause or any sentence in a compact, in a treaty, or any other 
kind of obligation relating to a foreign power, and seeks to 
give vitality to it and to base rights upon it, then to the extent 
of that language the Congress is entering into a treaty with a 
foreign power. - Now, let me show you why. If Congress can 
adopt any part of a treaty, then Congress can adopt all of the 
treaty. If Congress can adopt one line of a treaty which says 
that the United States has certain rights in certain property 
or that her citizens shall have certain rights, then Congress 
can adopt two lines, or three lines, or one hundred lines, or the 
whole treaty, and make it a part of the law of this land. 

To the extent of such stipulation, it is an undertaking to make 
a contract or compact with a foreign Government, the terms of 
which are set forth in those clauses of the treaty defining the 
advantages and benefits sought to be claimed. Such an act is 
tantamount to erasing from the formal text of the treaty all 
language except that stipulating the rights and advantages 
which are sought to be reserved, and then ratifying by act of 
Congress that which remains. By such an act we say to Ger- 
many, “ We will not agree with you to be bound by certain 
sections of the treaty. We do agree with you on those sections 
according us rights, and hold you to their performance.” Any 
such agreement with a foreign power, though expressed in a 
single line, is a treaty. If made by Congress, it is a congres- 
sional treaty. It is unknown to the Constitution. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, stated on this floor some weeks 
ago that the Knox resolution infringes the treaty power. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], on June 11, 1921, 
in opening the debate in support of the resolution, said in this 
House: 

Further, the Senate resolution fixes many terms and conditions of the 
treaty to be made with our late enemies, thereby unmistakably invading 
the Executive's prerogative which vests him with the exclusive initiative 
in the making of treaties, 

Their statements were based upon the fact that the Knox reso- 
lution attempts a reservation of rights until a treaty makes 
“suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims,” and so 
forth. 

My response to that, gentlemen of the House, is that if Con- 
gress can reserve rights in the treaty of Versailles for 1 day 
it can. reserve those rights for 2 days, or 1 year, or 2 years, or 10 
years, or for any other period which it may see fit, even until 
the negotiation of some specific description of a treaty, unless 
in the meantime those rights are changed or abrogated by an- 
other treaty. 

This is but another evidence of the absurdity of the attempt 
to reserve rights. The clause in the Knox resolution to reserve 
them until a particular kind of treaty is made is ineffective, 
because when any kind of treaty modifying or settling those 
rights is hereafter made and ratified it has the effect to that 
extent of repealing the resolution. They are no longer reserved, 
because they no longer exist. The same is true of the Porter 
substitute now being considered. If the Knox resolution is not 
constitutional, neither is the Porter substitute. 

So you can not stand upon the hypothesis or the theory that 
you are reserving something in a treaty; because whenever you 
do you are thereby making a treaty. 

But let me suggest another phase. Suppose you could, under 
the Constitution, reserve rights in the treaty, would not the 
United States present an unworthy and an unenviable aspect 
before the bar of civilization? Would we not forfeit the fair 
renown which we have achieved before the world in claiming 
the benefits and the rights of a treaty whose obligations we 
spurn and cast out? 

Would it not neutralize or destroy the splendid opinion which 
the world entertains that in entering the war and in fighting 
for our rights we were also fighting for the rights of civilization 
and for the establishment of liberty and justice and equity 
among the nations of the earth? For one I shall not be willing 
to put my country in such an attitude before the bar of history. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, President Harding 
was inaugurated on March 4 of the present year. Every mo- 
ment since the time he lifted up his hand and took the oath of 
office his ample powers under the Constitution have authorized 
him to treat through the channels of diplomacy in any manner 
that he might see fit with the German Government and other 
Governments toward concluding a treaty of peace and toward 
settling the multifarious questions that the war has left on out 
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doorstep. Why, gentlemen, he has had the unlimited power 
and authority, if he saw fit, to submit to the Senate of the 
United States the treaty of Versailles with or without reser- 
vations, with or without any league. That treaty is now in his 
office, That treaty has been in his office ever since he attained 
to the office of President. If he had desired, he could have sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification the treaty of Versailles 
with such reservations ‘as he had in mind when he addressed 
this Congress in this Chamber on the 12th of April, 1921. What 
did he say then? 

The Wiser course would seem to be the acceptance of the confirma- 
tion of our rights and interests as ee ed and to en; under 
the existing treaty, assuming, of course, that this can_be -satisfactoril 
accomplished by such explicit reservations. and modifications as will 
secure our absolute freedom from inadvisable commitments and safe- 
guard all our essential interests. 

{Applause. ] 

But, gentlemen, let me tell you that when the present Presi- 
dent sat in the Senate of fhe United States he voted for the 
treaty of Versailles with the Lodge reservations. Surély he 
would not have voted for that treaty with those reservations if 
it did not reflect what he thought to be a proper settlement of 
the war with Germany. 

He certainly would not have voted for the treaty of Versailles 
with the qualifying reservations which he did if that did not 
represent his conscientious conviction that it was the kind of 
a settlement that this country was entitled to; and if he did, 
that treaty is still in his office. Why does he not send it back 
to the Senate now, with the reservations which he approved, 
and ask the Senate either to approve it or to tie on still more 
reservations? ‘He then would be saved the difficulty of a new 
negotiation. 

But suppose he is not satisfied with that. Suppose he has 
changed his mind. Suppose he has changed his mind since he 
voted in the Senate and since he spoke here in this Chamber 
and said that the present treaty was the one upon ‘which to 
base our rights. If he has changed his opinion, under the Con- 
stitution his powers are broad enough to permit him to throw 
the treaty of Versailles in the waste basket, and to proceed 
through his great Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, to negotiate 
an entirely new treaty settling all the questions of peace and 
war and trade and.all the things that war has left on our hands. 
But he has declined to do it. His failure to act is not the fail- 
ure of Congress. For that failure he is answerable, and not the 
Congress of the United States. For the plentitude of his pow- 
ers the Constitution is responsible, but if there be poverty of 
performance he is responsible. [Applause.] 

Ah, perhaps the zeal of the President has grown calm. Per- 
haps the zeal of the campaign was such as to cause him to make 
inconsiderate and thoughtless statements about what he would 
do with reference to the foreign policies of the United States. 
The trementous responsibilities of the Presidency have sobered 
him and brought to him the realization that in his conduct of 
our foreign affairs he is the spokesman of the Nation and not 
simply of a party and he has grown cautious. The solemn and 
stunning knowledge has come to him that difficulties lie in his 
pathway. He has found that his pathway is stony. Even 
though it is not as stony as that of his predecessor, he finds 
it difficult now to do the things for which. he blamed the man 
who occupied that high station before him. [Applause.] The 
President is a man of gracious and pleasing personality, and 
inspired by patriotic impulses, and I shall not indulge in 
criticism of him except as my duty in considering this resolu- 
tion as it affects his functions requires. 

The President in his address to the Senate and the House 
stated on April 12, 1921: 

To establish the state of technical ace without further delay I 
should approve a declaratory resolution by Congress to that effect, with 
the qualifications essential to protect all our rights. * * * 

Such a resolution should undertake to do mo more than thus to de- 
clare the state of peace which all America craves. 

The President’s haste was then hot. He must have this reso- 
lution without further delay, and yet three months have tran- 
spired from the beginning of his term and two months of the 
session of Congress, and now we have it presented for the 
first time. I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania why the delay. What has occurred at home or abroad 
to delay the plan for peace? He may answer now if he desires. 
Why, he may say, because he wanted to wait until Germany 
nrade the first reparation payment. Now, gentlemen, if you 
have to wait until she makes the first reparation payment, why, 
by the same logic, not wait until she makes the second repara- 
tion payment? [Applause on the Democratic side.] And, by 
the same logic, until she makes the third. Sirs, if something 
transpired across the water, if something transpired in world 
affairs a nvonth ago which caused you to hesitate and hold back, 
how do you know but something may transpire a month from 
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now which will make you regret that you ever passed the 
resolution ? 

Senator Harding, on July 22, 1920, in his speech accepting 
the Republican nomination, said: 

I promise you formal and effective peace so eats as a Republican 
Congress can pass its declaration for a Republican Executive to sign. 

A special dispatch to the Washington Star from San Au- 
gustine, Fla., where the President elect was at that time, under 
date of February 8, 1921, said in part: 

When Warren Harding, as President of the United States, sends his 
first message to the extra session of Congress he will ask for the imme- 
diate passage of the Knox resolution declaring the war against Ger- 
many and Austria at an'end. * * * Mr. Harding will announce 
that immediately the resolution of peace is passed by Congress and 
approved by himself he will undertake the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty with what was once the German Empire. 

Then a little later the Washington press carried the following 
notice: 

PRESIDENT HARDING NOT INSISTING UPON HASTY PPACE ACTION. 


President Harding is not asking for delay in the adoption by the 
House of a ce resolution, it was said to-day in high administration 
quarters, but because of the situation in Hurope growing out of the 
reparations settlement he is not insisting that there should be any 
haste in putting the measure through. 

Again, on May 20, the Washington Herald carried this no- 
tice: 


HARDING URGES ACTION TO END STATE OF WAR—PEACE RESOLUTION 
AWAITS FIRST REPARATION PAYMENT BY GERMANY—-CHANGES GUARD 
AMERICAN RIGHTS-~—AVOID EMBARRASSING ALLIES BY ACTING TOO QUICKLY 
IS NOW PLAN, 


Establishment of peace with Germany by a declaration of Congress, 
it is learned, will await Germany’s first reparations payment to the 
Allies. The Fe go is scheduled for June 1. 

The unset European situation, which has delayed the declaratory 
peace in Congress for two months, is considered sufficiently clarified for 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to resume work on the resolution. 
But its passage will not be immediate. : 

On May 20 he is getting cautious; he is finding a hard, rocky, 
briary, and perilous read. 

Gentlemen, foreign affairs should never be lowered to the 
plane of partisan politics, All Americans should face in one 
direction—toward the enemy, or even a friendly power, when 
American interests are at stake. 

This resolution a year ago was begotten of spite toward Presi- 
dent Wilson and a desire to embarrass him before the country. 
Even now it is being made the vehicle of unsatisfied partisan 
seorn. 

On May 28, 1921, there appeared in the Washington Post the 
following: 

FRAMES PEACH RESOLUTION—HOUSE COMMITTEE REPUBLICANS AGREE ON 
FORM OF MEASURE. 

Republican members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee agreed 
yesterday on the form of a peace resolution, which will be put ‘before 
the full committee next Thursday for adoption. " 

We there have notice that the Republican majority of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has prepared a resolution known 
as the Porter resolution and will later submit it to the commit- 
tee with a demand that it be reported as written. The news- 
paper reporter was given more information than was ‘veuch- 
safed to the Democratic members of the committee. True to 
form, that course was followed, and now under a special rule, 
which ‘prevents amendment, it is to be driven through the House 
as a partisan measure. 

I warn the leaders on the Republican side not to be too 
reckless and rash. Considerations that turned your impatience 
hurriedly into caution and fear should warn you in the most 
solemn manner that you are treading upon dangerous, yea 
perilous, ground when Congress undertakes to invade the prov- 
ince of treaty or peace making, and obtrudes itself into foreign 
affairs whose conduct under the Constitution is vested in the 
President. 

There are other complicated matters still unsettled. Presi- 
dent Harding has appointed observers on the Reparations Com- 
mission, the Supreme Council, and the Council of Ambassadors. 
If peace without a treaty is declared, must not they be 
recalled? 

Congress has not been advised of the state of foreign and dip- 
lomatic affairs. Excepting the President, the Secretary of 
State alone acquires full and complete information. Was Secre- 
tary of State Hughes called before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to express his views? I direct the question to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. Why was he not called? Will 
Congress act without consulting, without hearing the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State? Will a partisan majority plunge 
wildly and recklessly into the dark labyrinth of foreign affairs 
without the sanction or wise counsel of Judge Hughes? Will 
anyone contend that Secretary Hughes favors this plan? If 
he does, where and when has he said so? If the Secretary 
favored this measure, the report would have informed the House 
of his approval, 
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I make the statement that the resolution is unwise and un- 
necessary, and for the fact that it is unnecessary I call Senator 
Warren G. Harding as a witness. A year ago, on May 15, 
when he voted for the Knox resolution, he rose in his place in 
the Senate and said: 

I do not regard a pronouncement of formal peace as tremendously 
essential to the welfare of the United States or to the promotion of 
our trade relationship with the other nations of the world. I do not 
think a formal declaration of peere is essential to continued freedom 
from hostilities; I do not think it possible that Germany is likely to 
resume armed warfare against this Republic in two senerations to 
come ; nor does it seem to me necessary to have this formal declaration, 
particularly in this form, in order to resume our commercial relations 
with Germany, for they are already more or less resumed, and, in the 
very nature of things, trade relations with Germany will be developed 
according to the needs of that pongte and our own inclination to trade, 

There has been but one way of recovery from war and war waste 
since the world began, and that is to work, to produce, and exchange; 
but we need not worry on this side of the Atlantic, for the war-torn 
nations of the Old World are just as certain to seek our favors in trade 
as that to-morrow shall come. So the peace resolution is not seriously 
involved in a continuation of peaceful relationships. 

If it was not necessary a year ago, is it necessary now except 
to redeem a rash and unwise campaign pledge that we would 
make peace as soon as a Republican Congress could write it? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In that address he added: 

I think the significance of the passage of this resolution lies in its 
reestablishment of the constitutional powers of the American Congress, 

He was then anxious to maintain the constitutional powers 
of the Congress, of which he was a Member. Has his viewpoint 
undergone a change? z 

The President in his address to Congress on April 12, 1921, 
in referring to a peace resolution, said: 

In correcting the failure of the Executive, in negotiating the most 
important treaty in the history of the Nation, to recognize the consti- 
tutional powers of the Senate we would go to the other extreme, 
equally objectionable, if ae or the Senate should assume the 
function of the Executive. ur highest duty is the preservation of 
the constituted powers of each and the promotion of the spirit of 
cooperation so essential to our common welfare. 

Constitutional processes can not be preserved by a congres- 
sional treaty. q 

The Executive proclaims his jealousy of the presidential 
prerogative and warns Congress not to invade it. Let me 
suggest that the surest way for the President to prevent Con- 
gress from invading his province is for the President himself to 
exercise his powers and prerogatives. 

If the President is fearful that Congress may, in making 
peace, invade the domain of his authority, he may find complete 
safety by himself making a treaty of peace. That very con- 
tingency illustrates the error in the theory that Congress can 
make peace. The power, under the Constitution, can not rest 
in two places—it can not reside in Congress and also reside in 
the President and Senate alone. 

If that were true, the President might negotiate a treaty and 
submit it to the Senate; failing to receive the necessary two- 
thirds of the Senate, he could submit it in the form of a joint 
resolution and by a majority of 1 in each House make a treaty 
in defiance of the constitutional requirement that two-thirds 
of the Senate must concur. 

On. April 8, 1920, Mr. Rocrers, of Massachusetts, ranking 
Republican on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in a speech 
in this House said: 


Before proceeding, however, it may be well to reiterate that a treaty 
of peace is unquestionably the normal and the desirable method of 
concluding war. I still hope that a formal treaty may in the future 
be ratified. It is only when for some reason a treaty of peace proves 
impracticable that recourse is had to other methods. * * * 

In conclusion, I romees my regret and chagrin that peace bas not 
been attained through the normal and far preferable medium of a 
treaty. 

On that same occasion the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter], the author of this resolution, said: 


It is true that the usual and normal method of terminating a war 
status is by a een made by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of two-thirds of the Senate. 

Each foreign war of the United States was terminated by 
normal method of treaty. The Revolutionary War by the 
treaty of Paris, September 3, 1783; the War of 1812 by the 
treaty of Ghent, December 24, 1814; the Mexican War by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848; the War with 
Spain by the treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898. If a return 
to normalcy is desirable, the President is free to embrace an 
excellent opportunity to make peace in the normal manner. 

This Government is now conducting diplomatic negotiations 
with other Governments regarding the island of Yap, Shantung, 
oil interests in Dutch East India, and American interests in 
Mexico; why can not it negotiate a treaty about peace—is it of 
less importance than these? 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, want to witness the establishment of 
peace, a genuine and constitutional peace, a real peace that will 
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definitely settle the issues at stake and not leave them sus- 
pended and undetermined. 

Gentlemen of the House, you are about to do a foolish and 
unworthy thing. I want to warn you that what you are about 
to do in making peace by this resolution will not fulfill the 
duties which we owe to the people of our country. In April, 
1917, when Congress in the name of the people of the United 
States declared the existence of a state of war, there were 
in the mind of the Nation clear and definite purposes. The 
heart of America was stirred by a fervid resolve to right the 
wrongs that had forced us to draw the sword. There was the 
purpose to revenge the loss of American life on the highways 
of the sea; there was the purpose of demanding reparation for 
American property and American lives. There was the purpose 
to fight for high ideals, for the establishment of justice, and 
liberty, and equity among the nations of the earth ; there was the 
purpose to fight in such a way as to render the enemy so impo- 
tent that he never again could challenge the safety of the world. 
There was the purpose to serve notice that no other nation 
could ever do so with safety. There was the purpose to make 
a peace which would last and to have a part in that peace. 
Have those ends been accomplished? Where is the man who 
has been paid for his ship sunk at sea? Where is the widow or 
mother who has had indemnification for the death of loved ones 
whose bones even now are washed and rolled by the tireless 
tides of a restless sea? Have we so soon forgotten the wailing 
cries of little children as with outstretched hands they were 
swept beneath the swirling waters of the deep? 

Where is the guaranty to the United States that Germany. will 
disarm and stay disarmed? Where is the pledge to the United 
States that war, like a bell in the night, shall not again hide- 
ously rouse us from the sleep of peace? Did America go to war 
simply to prove her prowess at arms? The history of the past 
supplied in glorious fashion that proof. Did she go to war like 
the gladiator to test the strength of her arm or the temper of 
her blade? Was the war simply an international contest toe 
decide the championship of the world? 

No, Mr. Speaker, no such base or sordid motive dwelt within 
America’s heart. With lofty purpose and chastened spirit, with 
uplifted face, and beckoned on by no low or mean temptation, 
the people of the United States and their Government, when 
patience could no longer tolerate repeated outrage and wrong, 
mustered their gallant hosts and sent them charging across the 
fields of Europe to glorious triumph—a triumph of terrific cost 
in blood and life and misery and sorrow. America fought an 
honorable war. She must not make a dishonorable peace. I 
shall never be willing to approach the little mounds above our 
heroic dead and place on them this scrap of paper covered with 
surrender and repudiation of the cause for which they fought. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pre- 
sent a request for unanimous consent, if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, from the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization I am authorized 
to report House joint resolution 153, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have until 9 o’clock to-night to file such 
report, and that the minority may have until the same time to 
do the same, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
under what rule does the gentleman have the right to report 
the resolution from the floor of the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am asking unanimous con- 
sent to have until 9 o’clock to-night to file a report, and that 
the minority may have until that time to file their views. I 
am reporting the resolution through the basket. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not think we ought to do that. 
go into the basket and let it take its usual course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Very well. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw the request and will file the report through the basket 
now. 

The SPEAKER. 


Let it 


The gentleman from California objects. 
TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, there are two principal reasons 
for the passage of this resolution, one of which appears in the 
first section, the other in the second. First, to terminate a tech- 
nical state of war which exists, although hostilities have ceased 
and our allies have concluded definitive agreements with Ger- 
many, and, second, in order that there may be an unequivocal 
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assertion of eur rights, avising from our participation in the 
war, including legislation enacted by Congress, seizures. in pur- 
suance of that legislation, and. also our rights under and by: vir- 
tue of the treaty of Versailles. Taking these up in, their order 
nly incongruous situation exists. Hostilities have ceased, the 
war is at an end, Germany as a military power is prostrate, but 
the decharation that war exists is stikk on the statute beoks. 
What are some of the disadvantages that exist by reason. of 
that? 

The free play of commerce is hampered. ‘That credit which 
Germany might obtain in this country for the purchase of our 
abeunding surplus. ef agricultural products: and raw material 
is forbidden to her, beeause, strictly speaking, war between 
States renders illegal any transaction between the nationals: of 
either party. We have not resumed diplematie relations. Only a 
so-ealled commissioner acts for us. That attention which consuls 
and diplomatic officials could give te the wide range of Amer- 
ican interests is lacking. Spain is the country selected for tak- 
ing care of our rights. The citizens of neither country can 
bring suit in the courts of the other, except for certain specific 
purposes very limited: in their extent, authorized by the trading 
with the enenry act. Still further, we are out of line with: con- 
ditions under which we should do everything that makes: for 
amicable relations. 

What are some of the objeetions to this resolution? It is 
said in the first place that it is unconstitutional, that the sole 
right to make peace rests with the President under a treaty to 
be ratified by the Senate. Mr. Speaker, we have: broken the 
fetters of strict construction which restrained us for so many 
years. We have come to realize that in this great expanding 
country the Constitution must be a flexible document. It may 
be true, as has been said here, that in the constitutional con- 
vention a proposition was made that Congress should: have the 
right to make peace, and. this: was veted down; but that re- 
jection is not conelusive. In that same constitutional conven- 
tion a preposition was brought forward by Mr. Madison that a 
national bank might be established: That was voted down, yet 
in the first administration after the adoption. of the Constitu- 
tion a national bank was established. One of the strongest 
contentions of the strict constructionists: im earlier years was 
that there was no right of annexation of foreign territory by 
treaty or, in fact, in any other way. Myr.. Jefferson said there 
was “necessity for shutting up the Constitution, or amending 
it’; but, as an amendment was not possible, he yielded to the 
idea that the object to be: secured by the annexation of Loui- 
siana justified the means, and so a treaty was entered into, 
under which that vast accession was: made to: our territory. In 
all cases but two—Texas: and Hawaii—annexation has been by 
treaty. 

I note that two gentlemen frem Texas have stressed the idea 
that peace by resolution is. invalid. Gentlemen of Texas, I 
want to ask you how did your splended State come into this great 
array of Commonwealths, making up this Union? [Applause on 
Republican side.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
desire an answer to that? 

Mr. BURTON. I must decline to yield. How are we freed 
from the deprivation which would occur iff we were without. the 
elequence and the patriotism of the Members whe come from 
that State? President Tyler submitted a treaty to the Senate 
in 1844, as Mr. Wilson did in 1919. The former was negotiated 
with the independent Republic of Texas,. providing for annexa- 
tion. The Senate failed to ratify it, and’ en the follawing. 1st of 
March, 1845, a resolution was passed providing under conditions 
that Texas might be annexed, and under that resolution and’ not 
by treaty Texas came into this Union. [Applause on Republican 
side. ] 

Mr.. Speaker, I am unwilling. to concede that. this Congress,. 
nearest to the hearts of the people, has not the right to. declare 
that peace exists. Suppose we had a: President stern and severe, 
like some of the despots: that have ruled in Latin America, who 
desixed to. continue: a wax,, although. the people were against it. 
Would the only right. of Congress be to refuse supplies? Can 
Congress not, having the right to declare war, also exercise the 
right. te declare peace as. well? I am. unwilling to coneede that 
the right does not exist in all cases. But this situation is very 
exceptional. Here peace actually doex exist. A treaty has been 
nrade by our allies: under which Geymany has laid down. lier 
arms, a treaty which, so far as: regands actual cessation: of’ the 
contest, applies to ali nations. Our entrance into the great 
stvuggle was not under an ordinary declanation: off hestilities; 
but under a statement that war liad been thrust upen: us: by: the 
action of the Imperial Government. of Germany. That Govern- 
ment has been overtizown, Are: we so bound! by constitutional: 


Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman 
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limitations that.Congress, which declared as a statement of fact 
that. war existed, can not now declare as a statement of fact that. 
war does:not, exist? Mr. Speaker, let us throw. the constitutional 
argument into the wastebasket. 

But it is said that we are untrue to our allies. How are we 
untrue to. our allies? A. treaty has been framed. and is in op- 
eration. Not for’ more tham a century has there been a treaty, 
more severe in its provisions. Under it Germany’s resourees ta 
the last farthing, all her most vital political and economic 
interests, are subject to the dictation of the conquerors. Our 
allies Have made haste to take advantage of this treaty in the 
promotion of trade and in every possible way. Diplomatic 
relations: have been restored by all of them. British troops 
passing through Germany on the way to Silesia were every- 
where greeted with enthusiastic acclaim. <A conference has 
been im progress at Weisbaden having in view the establish- 
ment of closer trade relations between France and Germany. 

Yet when we were asked: merely to submit a proposition from 
Germany to the Allies we declined. - 

Have we not done enough for Belgium, of which mention has 
been made, to merit her lasting gratitude? Have not our mil- 
lions of soldiers gone across the sea, our men and women, for 
the succor of all these peoples? Have we not done with our 
might what we could toward bringing about a lasting peace 
which. shall be of benefit to the world? What do gentlemen 
want? Do they think that we should send our warships to 
Hamburg and to Bremen to: bombard German ports? Do they 
wish our Army should march into Germany, that our trans- 
ports. should. carry across other troops? That is what you 
really mean. What significance is: there in a continuance of a 
state of war unless armies and navies.are to engage in combat? 
Face the: faets: when you say that this. resolution ought. not to 
be passed. [Applause on the Republiean side.] Now is the 
time whem peace should prevail, and we wish to eure conditions 
as far as possible in a troubled world.. And. so we make decla- 
ration for peace, declaration: that: the last: trace of this terribly 
bleody war must he at an end. It is said. that we will have 
relinquished certain rights. If we relinquish rights by this reso- 
lution: we will still be relinquishing rights if the war lasts for a 
thousand years. 

No advantages can be lost. In this connection I may say 
that the seeond section here is just. as- necessary as is the first, 
because we reserve our rights and it is necessary we should 
de so. If we did not reserve those rights by express declaration 
of: the will of the: people Germany might urge that the treaties 
of 1785, 1799; and. 1828, providing for the mutual protection 
of! the property of the citizens: of each country in case of war, 
were still binding: Germany might also maintain. that the 
general: rules: of international law under which. the property 
of nationals in an enemy country may be safe—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. How would that claim by Germany affeet 
us?’ 

Mr. BURTON. Because we by solemn declaration would 
wipe out the condition of war, but omit. to claim for ourselves 
the results: by reason of our participation in that war. 

Mr. COCKRAN. How could we wipe out by declaration 
here the obligations of a treaty? 

Mr. BURTON. Obligations of a treaty—I will come to that 
in a moment. 

Mr; COCKRAN. I will wait, I would like to hear it. 

Mr. BURTON. There was no justification for our course in 
seizing and disposing of enemy property exeept the very ex- 
traordinary nature of the late contest. This country has. taken 
the lead in regard for immunity of title ef nationals in an 
enemy country. It has occupied that position, but Germany 
in. the fierceness. and brutality of her conduct in waging war, 
by glaring violation of treaties, and established rules. of. inter- 
national law, became an outlaw, and thus we were justified 
in. regarding these. old treaties as void and in making seizures 
and imposing penalties, altogether out of line with our tradi- 
tional’ pelicy. As Seeretary Lansing: declared at the outset, 
it: would be utterly futile to enter into further negotiations 
when this country: was considering the question as. to whether 
these treaties had any binding force. 

Mr: COCKRAN rose. 

Mr. BURTON: I really could not yield further. I have such 
a short: time. It is thus due to the exceptional nature of this 
contest: amd to our exceptional action im pursuance thereof that 
it is desirable to pass the second part of the resolution. 

A treaty is: a necessary sequence to this resolution,. Mani- 
festly: the: best course: would be to become a patty to the treaty 
of Versailies; no: matter’ how many reservations may be: neces- 
sary to safeguard our interests, On this subject: President 
Harding said:: 
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The wiser rse W d se » be the acceptance of the confirma- 
in alee rights rh diete ve already eovtael and to engage 
under the existing treaty, assuming, of course, that this can be satis- 
factorily accomplished by such explicit reservations and modifications 
as will secure our absolute freedom from inadvisable commitments and 
safeguard all our essential interests. 

Germany has not the right of free and independent action in 
the control of her foreign, or even of her domestic, affairs. She 
is under such supervision and control that whatever agreement 
is made with her must have the sanction, or rather the coopera- 
tion, of the allied powers, to which she is in great degree sub- 
ject. Also, there would have to be a treaty with Germany her- 
self. But it is not strictly a treaty of peace that we would 
negotiate with that country. It would-be a treaty of commerce 
and amity, settling these various questions which must arise 
between countries after cessation of war, when existing engage- 
ments have been annulled. Let us never lose sight of that. An- 
other reason for the passage of this resolution is the very con- 
siderable delay which naturally will ensue before treaties can 
be agreed upon. 

Now, I will diseuss briefly our right to accept the advantages 
conferred upon us by the provisions of the treaty of Versailles, 
What was the general aim of that treaty? It was most am- 
bitipus. It aimed at a settlement of the affairs of the whole 
world and sought to fix relations between countries. That is 
manifest net only in the general tenor of the treaty but by its 
respective stipulations; Germany abandons rights possessed and 
incurs obligations to various countries irrespective of partici- 
pation in the treaty or of their action in ratifying it. 

Covenants are entered into for the benefit of the principal 
allied and associated powers and the allied and associated 
powers. The United States is ineluded in both of these groups, 
and whenever it is the intention to restrict the rights acquired 
to the contracting parties which ratify the treaty it is made 
manifest in the body of the instrument. All through there are 
provisions pertaining to nations which either were not parties 
in the negotiations or which were parties, but did not ratify. 
First, in the armistice of November 11, 1918, appears a demand 
for the release of all neutral vessels; a provision that the 
Black Sea ports should be evacuated; that restrictions on 
neutral vessels engaged in trade should be canceled. When 
we examine the treaty itself there is a section with reference 
to Luxemburg under which Germany renounces the benefit of 
treaties in her favor entered into with that country. Luxem- 
burg was not a party to the treaty. There is an agreement 
with reference to Denmark, requiring a plebiscite to determine 
whether Schleswig should remain a part of Germany or be 
restored to Denmark. The vote was taken, and a majority 
favored annexation to Denmark, and that annexation was 
carried out. There was a provision with regard te Russia—a 
country which by no means had any participation in this con- 
ference—to the effect that the treaty of Brest-Litovsk should be 
abrogated and that Germany should thereafter respect the in- 
dependence of all the territories which were part of the former 
Russian Empire. The right was also reserved to Russia to 
obtain from Germany restitution and reparation based on the 
principles of the treaty. China was released from payment to 
Germany of the balance of the Boxer indemnity of 1901 and the 
German concessions in the cities of Hankow and Tientsin were 
surrendered. It was also agreed that certain astronomical in- 
struments belonging te China, taken away from Pekin in 1901, 
should be returned. China did not ratify this treaty. Every 
one of these agreements is in full force and effect. 

Now, let me read one or two provisions. It is claimed we 
will not have any opportunity to ebtain indemnity fer the cost 
since the armistice of the maintenance of our troops in the 
Rhine region. Page 111, article—— 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. I will. 

Mr. KUNZ. If the resolution is passed, will the United States 
be bound by the treaties of 1799 and 1828? 

Mr. BURTON. I think net. War and the acts of Congress 
have destroyed their binding ferce. The general principle is 
that an act of Congress supersedes a treaty. Of course, the 
other party might by force maintain that-the treaty existed, 
but Germany is not in a position te do that. At the same 
time, in view of the fact that these treaties were framed for 
the express purpose of determining the rights of private citi- 
zens in case of war, we should net leaye the door open. That 
fact makes this second section necessary, giving us the benefit 
of all seizures under the acts of Congress. 

In the section on page 111 to which I referred, provision is 
made for the cost of our armies of occupation, after the 
armistice and after the treaty, and these charges have priority. 
They are preferred claims under article 251, and article 252 safe- 

guards our interests as follows: 
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The right of each of the allied and associated powers to dispose of 
enemy assets and property within its jurisdiction at the date of coming 
into force of the present treaty is not affected by the foregoing pro- 
visions. 

That is, we need not turn over property seized by us to any 
general fund for reparations. Reparations in general are 
secured to us by article 297, of which paragraph (b) is as 
follows: 

Subject to any contrary stipalations which may be provided for in 
the present treaty, the allied and associated powers reserve the right 
to retain and liquidate all property rights and interests belonging 
at the date of the coming into force of the present treaty to German 
nationals, or companies controlled by them within their territories. 


And so forth. 

Paragraph (d) of the same article validates exceptional war 
measures and refers to paragraphs 1 and 3 in an annex to 
article 297. These assure the validity of vesting orders for 
winding up businesses or companies of German nationals. Para- 
graph 4 of the annex was especially framed with a view to 
securing payment of claims growing out of acts committed by 
the German Government between July 31, 1914, and the date 
when the United States entered the war. This is familiarly 
known as the Lusitania paragraph. 

In paragraph (i) of article 297 the obligation is imposed 
upon Germany to compensate her citizens for property seized in 
the following language: 


Germany undertakes to compensate her nationals in respect to the 
— = retention of property rights or interests in allied or associated 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes more. 

Mr. BURTON. I regret I am not able to dwell upon this part 
of the subject more thoroughly. The total value of enemy prop- 
erty seized by us is estimated at $350,000,000. This may not be 
sufficient to meet just claims for reparation, but we could 
oceupy no better situation in this regard if a technical state of 
war continues. Have we any advantage in declaring to Ger- 
many, “ We will not cease war or make a treaty with you until 
you are nearer to annihilation” ? Are we of that type? Have 
we no spirit of mercy? We all recognize the savage campaign 
waged by Germany; but Germany is a part of this world, and 
will live in it and will live with us. That country has made a 
great contribution to civilization and literature, to music, art, 
and science, and has been at the forefront in many branches 
of endeavor. ‘They fell under the spell of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, and the spirit of jingoism with a desire for world 
domination permeated every part of her population. I do not 
sympathize with the idea that it was merely the Junker class 
that led to the war. The whole Gérman people were obsessed. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. BURTON. Two or three minutes is all I desire. 

Germany should make expiation to the last pfennig which she 
is able to pay for the suffering and ruin which she has wrought. 
But we ought not to seek to make them permanent serfs. 
Maybe the drastic restrictions upon the maintenance of an 
army and navy imposed by the Allies will turn the attention of 
the people to fields of helpful endeavor and thus in the indus- 
trial race Germany may make more rapid progress than her 
conquerors. 

First of all, it would seem that there is no proper feeling 
in Germany that they have been guilty of wrongdoing in the 
course they have been pursuing. Nor is there a complete realiza- 
tion in the minds of the people that they have been defeated. 
But, with time and a calmer consideration of eternal principles 
of right and wrong, let us trust that Germany will cherish the 
traditions of earlier years and those ideals which they have 
“loved long since and lost awhile.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in the 
few minutes allotted to me I want to give some attention to the 
objections on the minority side of the House to the passage of 
this resolution. 

That the House has two or three times before passed a similar 
resolution and then sees fit to pass this one to-day does not 
lie with any force. That this resolution may be different from 
the one that may be passed by the Senate seems to me to have 
no weight in coming to a conclusion as to what action should be 
had at this time. 

And, again, the constitutionality of this instrument has been 
attacked by men on the Democratie side. What does the reso- 
lution do? And in calling this to your attention I do so in 
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order to make clear that section 1 of the resolution does noth- 
ing more than recite the finding of a fact. Now, I appeal to 
the men on this, the Democratic, side—the men on the other side 
of the House, I am sure, already see it—is it possible for the 
United States Congress by joint resolution to pass a resolution 
of finding of fact that will be unconstitutional? 

Now, I will grant if we go into the treaty-making power it is 
entirely questionable whether or not it could be unconstitutional 
or whether it would stand the test of the courts. But let us 
see about that. I submit to the minority membership that when, 
under any emergency, this body, in conjunction with the other 
body, delegates unusual powers to the Chief Executive of the 
country to change existing relations and status between two 
nations, it is beyond the power of Congress to interfere in that 
relationship. 

Hence we are not treading on the treaty-making power 
and can not tread upon the treaty-making power if we were 
so to desire. The relationship which was brought about 
with Germany, economical and social and international, was 
a relationship that was produced by Germany being on the 
aggressive side, and the only way that that relationship can 
be changed from the status it now finds itself to be in is by 
a treaty with the United States, made by the Chief Executive 
and ratified by the Senate; and we are not attempting to do 
anything to interfere with that power. 

The charge has been made that if we enact this peace resolu- 
tion we will be forfeiting some of the rights, some of the 
privileges, some of the advantages that have accrued to the 
United States or to its nationals during the state of war. I 
want to ask any man on the minority side how you can forfeit 
anything in an agreement in which you are not going to par- 
ticipate—even if by the recitation of the reservation we fail 
to reserve it, how we can forfeit it in a unilateral contract? 

A treaty, if it is anything in the world, is a contract be- 
tween nations, and if we have no power to enter into the 
negotiation cf that treaty, how by the passage of a resolution 
could we forfeit any of our rights to be attained under that 
instrument? 

I submit to you that the only thing left to you is, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has recited—the only thing 
left to do between the United States and Germany is to settle 
the dispute on an economic basis and to establish a new ground 
of international relationship between the two countries. Tht 
is the only possible thing that can be done. 

Suppose two men- have a dispute. The dispute may linger 
along in the courts for a number of years. If two nations have 
a dispute the final adjustment and settlement of that dispute 
may last a number of years; but in order to adjust and settle 
that dispute it is not necessary that one of those parties keep 
on in a condition of a technical state of war. 

It seems to me preposterous to take the position that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] takes, that the United 
States can get better terms under the final treaty that is made 
if we do not pass this resolution, but sit down at the table 
with Germany as enemies. Do you mean to say, you men who 
expect to vote against this resolution—do you mean to indicate 
to me and to this House that you expect the United States to 
extract from an enemy something that she would not grant in 
any other capacity? The history of the United States is re- 
plete with evidence after evidence of generosity on the part of 
this Government toward an enemy, or an enemy country, and 
every utterance of the Chief Executive prior to March 4 this 
year was to the effect that we went into this war on the high 
plane of the defense of civilization, and that we asked and 
demanded nothing in the way of dollar payment, and that we 
were only fighting for a principle, and not for any self- 
aggrandizement. If that be the policy of this country—and 
I am one who believes that to be the policy of this Nation— 
if that be so, even though we are exchanging our technical 
status from that of an cnemy country to that of a peaceful 
country, we have nothing to fear and nothing to lose when we 
sit down at the peace table and undertake to negotiate the 
settlement of the past claims and differences between the two 
nations and adjust a working agreement for the future, be- 
cause that is what a treaty amounts to. We can do it as 
peaceful nations as well as enemy nations. 

I want to say a word regarding the minority report. The 
minority report says that the Congress has no right to enter 
into a contract between nations. I think I have made that 
clear. I think my colleague from Ohio who preceded me [Mr. 
Burton] made it clearer than I, that we are not undertaking 
to enter into any contract with nations; we are simply reciting 
a condition of facts which exist and which no one can deny. 

You gentlemen on this side, are you willing to vote that you 
do not believe that the termination of a state of war is needed 
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between the two countries—a mere repeal of a declaration of 
war, a mere declaration of a finding of fact as to the comple- 
tion of the war, the finding of the previous fact that we found, 
that any peril no longer exists? 

They say not one single American citizen will be benefited 
by this resolution. I contend that every last American citizen 
will be profited by such a result, too long deferred. Millions 
of dollars of damage will have accrued to millions of Ameri- 
cans. I want to ask the Democratic side—I want to ask the 
minority members of the committee—how did any of our na- 
tionals gain any material advantage under the war? The only 
way that we could gain any material advantage under the war 
was to take advantage of the war condition and buy some 
alien property that was offered for sale by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MontTacvueE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that it has made an improvement in this 
resolution over that of April last a year ago. The Members 
who were in the House at that time will recall a very ex- 
traordinary omission in that resolution, an omission not found 
under the resolution now under consideration, namely, a similar 
declaration of so-called peace with Austria-Hungary. Why the 
omission and why the distinction between Germany on the 
one hand and Austria-Hungary on the other no one can under- 
stand or explain. 

I wish also to congratulate the committee that has adopted 
its own resolution instead of that of the Senate, although I 
must admit that if we looked at the matter purely from the 
logical viewpoint, coupled with the power of the Congress, the 
position of the Senate is more logical than that of the House. 
As I understand the jurisdiction of the House, it has no power 
to do anything except to concur in the repeal of a resolution. 
which Congress has heretofore enacted, and I seriously doubt 
that Congress has even this jurisdiction when it is invoked to 
declare peace. 

We have never declared war against Germany; we have 
simply recognized an existing state of war with Germany. 
Therefore the logical position is to recognize the end of the 
war by the repeal of this declaration of recognition of war. 
But the motives that have moved this particular declaration are 
to be applauded, for the report of the committee asserts that 
it is unwilling to approve any expression that makes an apology, 
express or implied, for the war against the Imperial German 
Government and Austria-Hungary. 

I wish to call tothe attention of the House that the first reason 
advanced in the report of over a year ago for this declaration 
on the part of the Congress was that there was a deadlock 
between the Senate and the executive department, the treaty- 
making agency of the Government. That was the first reason 
and the most stressed reason in the report, and I am sure that 
it contained the strongest appeal to the majority of the House. 
Then the majority advanced the idea that it was exercising this 
extraordinary power because of the deadlock between the Execu- 
tive and the Senate. To-day you must bottom your reason for 
your action upon the ground that the Government now is no 
longer deadlocked, but that it has broken down. The ordinary 
constitutional agencies to bring about peace have not been 
called into operation. There is no justification or excuse for 
this failure, for the Senate and the Executive, which is the 
treaty-making power, is under the entire control of the majority, 
and yet after three months these agencies have not functioned, 
and have failed to try to bring about peace, which you affirm is 
the most desirable thing on earth. 

But what does the majority gain by this resolution? You 
do that which you have no authority to do if you do anything, 
or you do nothing. This resolution is wholly a unilateral pro- 
nouncement. Every intelligent citizen knows that the statutes 
of the United States have no extraterritorial effect. Congress 
may pass resolutions of peace from now until the crack of 
doom, and until they are assented to by the Government affected 
they are but “ paper and packthread.” 

Therefore, if your resolution has any merit it must be assented 
to by Germany and Austria-Hungary, and if assented to by 
them it practically becomes a treaty, and if a treaty this House 
has no constitutional jurisdiction to touch it, for it is a plain 
invasion of two other constitutional agencies of our Gvernment, 
and this plain invasion can not be cured or remedied by the con- 
sent of the agencies so invaded, 
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But, gentlemen, I now call your attention in the short time 
allotted to me to what I think is a grave matter. When by 
this resolution you declare peace—and I must dissent from 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campsetz], who thinks the 
resolution is perfection in phraseology—I think you have not 
properly done what you improperly wish te do; to set forth 
that a state of peace exists. Congress can not declare peace, it 
can not establish peace. Peace, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, exists by reason of the train of circumstances, by the 
procession of facts, and all the Congress can do is to recognize 
this fact, not to establish this fact. You may say that this is 
a play upon words; but, gentlemen, sometimes words are things. 
If the Congress recognizes peace as a fact, and upon that fact 
makes its declaration, there may be some logic in its position; 
but when Congress undertakes to establish and declare peace, 
it is acting beyond the scope of its agency and beyond its au- 
thority and power. 

But you declare peace, you contend, becatse you wish to pre- 
pare for and facilitate a treaty of peace. You wish to stimulate 
and facilitate the exercise of the treaty-making function, the 
real peace-making function, of the Government, is the conten- 
tion. But does this resolution accomplish this purpose? 
What is one serious effect of the resolution conceding that it 
will be operative? War suspends the laws and the rights ex- 
isting between the belligerents. This is the settled American 
law and practice save as it may be vaguely modified by the 
doctrine of uti possidetis, a variant and precarious reliance for 
America. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that war only suspends the 
rights of the belligerents, and when war is over and peace is 
declared those rights that have been suspended, namely, the 
rights and duties in existence at the date of the declaration of 
war, and not at the date of the declaration of peace, are Tre- 
vived. Thus by the very force of the resolution, if it has any 
effect at all, you give Germany the rights she had on the day of 
our declaration of recognition of a state of war and deny us 
possibly the rights we had at the close of the war. Then Ger- 
many will base her rights at the peace table upon her treaty of 
1828 and will there and then assert those rights. And what 
position will we be in to deny them? 

When we sit at the table with Germany we should .do so in 
no spirit of vengeance, but a nation that has so shocked and 
erippled the civilization of this world is not likely to make 
satisfactory agreements at the peace table unless we go there 
somewhat panoplied as victors. [Applause.] I am unwilling 
to hobble the American Government in such a great transaction. 
I am unwilling that the other nations may negotiate with their 
hats on their heads while America must go with her hat in her 
hand, a suppliant negotiating upon equal terms with a nation 
that has ravaged the civilization of this world. [Applause.] 

I would vote here to-day as independently as I veted for 
war. There should be no partisanship in this great matter. 
The tack of partisanship that declared war should obtain in 
the making of peace. Why not go back to the normal way of 
doing business of this grave and solemn character? Why, for 
the first time in the history of the Nation, shall we adept this 
anomalous and unknown course? 

It has been asserted in debate that we admitted Texas by a 
similar resolution. It is a leng time since I have read the 
history of that event, and the distinguished and honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] may be correct, but my recol- 
lection is that this Government passed a resolution giving the 
conditions of admission and that the Texan government passed 
an identical resolution, coupled with an acceptance, which was 
an admission of a State in pursuance of the Constitution, and 
therefore Texas came into the Union not in conformity to 
international law but by virtue of the constitutional require- 
ments or conditions appertaining to the admission of new States. 
There was no other way by which the admission could have 
been accomplished. 

Mr, Speaker, what effect can this resolution have? Unless 
Germany vasses an identical corresponding statute it can have 
no effect whatever. But the consideration of this resolution has 
had one good result—it has consumed time. I am pleased that 
the chairman of this committee [Mr. Porter], in conference 
perhaps with administration authorities, has waited thus long 
for the consideration of this measure, because the longer we 
wait for the consummation of this sort of legislation the better 
faith have we kept with our great allies. [Applause.] I have 
no doubt of the accuracy of the statement made in this debate 
that if we had acted earlier we would have embarrassed the 
reparation settlement recently had by the German Government 
with the Allies. Of course earlier consideration would have 
embarrassed this negotiation and settlement all the more. If 





was accomplished when he persuaded the American Govern- 
ment to wait until the Allies could meet at the reparation ’ able 
and exact a settlement of Germany. : 

The delay has somewhat relieved us from embarrassment by 
resultingly aiding our allies, and I again suggest that a longer 
delay will still more help the Allies, unless we promptly deal 
with the whole matter by competent diplomacy. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. We have no allies now. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; we have no allies now; that is very 
true amd very sad. We had allies when at war, but we throw 
them overboard in peace, except that by this resolution we 
exact all the advantages accorded in the Versailles treaty, while 
ignominiously rejecting all responsibility therein imposed—an 
ignoble position for a great idealistic Nation to take. We 
reserve the loot but not the liability. 

What should have been done—if I may be so audacious as to 
advance the thought—is that as soon as thé President took his 
seat, he should have sent a commission of able men to the 
Allies, and then to the German Government, to see if something 
could not be preserved out of the wreck and the ruin, and some- 
thing set up to prevent the terrible recurrence. For, gentlemen, 
deeper than your peace pronouncement, deeper than your treaty 
of Versailles, is the great question of whether or not the states- 
manship of this world is willing to confess to the struggling 
masses of humanity that it is unable to do something to dimin- 
ish the atrocities of war and the frequency of war. [Applause.] 
I make the assertion that unless the statesmanship of the hour 
does not do something reasonably quick the masses of the 
people will believe that that statesmanship is bankrupt in mind 
and in conscience, that it has not the mentality or spirituality 
to observe or control the great forces that are washing away 
the foundations of civilization. I fear that unless something 
is done we may look for a collapse of civilization and the recur- 
rence of the Dark Ages. The alarm bells are ringing. This is 
no place or time ‘for partisanship. Its assertion here has been 
ignoble and perhaps dangereus. There are too many complica- 
tions. A congressional enactment is wholly wrong or inade- 
quate. Invoke and employ all of the treaty powers of the Gov- 
ernment, and exercise and apply them ali in a spirit of the 
broadest justice, of the most catholic mercy, and of wise ex- 
pediency for Germany and for America, justice to Germany and 
loyalty to our great Nation and its heliest ideals. [Applause] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentieman from IHineis [Mr. Wirttams]. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr, Speaker, my colleague, Senater Masen, 
who is a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
drafted this resolution, had expected to make a few remarks 
in support of the resolution to-day, but unfortunately he is 
detained at the hotel with a rather serious illness, and has 
asked me to read a few paragraphs of what he desired to say 
in support of that resolution : 

“My Dear CoLteacuE: Chairman Porter has arranged fer me 
to extend my remarks on the peace resolution. I had hoped 
until to-day to be able to take a few minutes to explain a 
point which seems to have escaped most of us who have studied 
the best way té declare peace; and if you will give my friends 
and colleagues my statement on the main questien I will be 
very thankful. 

“With humility but with very great earnestness I give it as 
my opinion that this Congress can not repeal the declaration 
of the World War. To attempt to de so would be a legislative 
absurdity. 

“The Constitution, fellowing the Bill of Rights, gave Congress 
alone the power to declare a state of war, and so forth. Con- 
gress did declare the World War; all branches of the Govern- 
ment, including the people, responded. The winning and closing 
of the war is an historical fact, and any attempt to repeal it 
would be as futile as the passage of a resolution repealing the 
action of Congress whereby it, the Congress, submitted any one 
of the many amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“A declaration of war is not a mere passing of a bill, subject 
to repeal at any time in the future, nor is that next highest 
duty and power granted to Congress, namely, the right to 
submit amendments to the Constitution subject to any congres- 
sional limitation after Congress has exhausted its power in 
submitting the question of amendment. 

“A declaration of war is the greatest power given Congress. 
It is not the mere passing of an act affecting private rights or 
civil or criminal procedure; on the contrary, it is an act that 
changes the relations and conditions of every citizen and of 
every nation in the world. To repeal a law says by implica- 
tion that the enforcement of the law worked injustice and 
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ready to attempt to make an historical record that the act of 
war or any part of its conduct were not both just .and 
righteous. 

“Therefore, my dear colleague, the simple declaration of a 
state of peace or that the war is at an end is all that is 
necessary. 

“The reservations have been most carefully drawn as a mere 
matter of precaution that we would not attempt to invade the 
treaty-making power, but reserved all possible rights that could 
come to our country by our participation in the war, and we 
have carefully guarded against ratifying or approving any- 
thing that has come to any American citizen by reason of the 
war unless that thing has come to him rightfully. This was 
done to prevent anyone from claiming any advantage which 
came to him from purchase from the Custodian of Alien Prop- 
erty. 

“Thank you, my dear colleague, for reading this to all my 
friends who have been kind enough to listen. In the language 
of the immortal Grant, and in keeping with the spirit of the 
Master, ‘ Let us have peace.’ 

** Sincerely, yours, 
“Wirrtam E. Mason. 
“ Hon. THomas S. WILLIAMS, 
“ House of Representatives, Washington, D. C0.” 


[Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. 
has been used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
used 145 minutes and the gentleman from Virginia 160 minutes, 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moorss]. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it has been a privi- 
lege which I have highly esteemed to be associated upon the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with the gentleman from North 
Carolina, who addressed the House with learning and elo- 
quence on Saturday, for whom as a soldier, a distinguished 
lawyer, and an eminent statesman I have always held the 
highest respect; but when he asserts, speaking of the Consti- 
tution, that “not one line can be found in that great instru- 
ment which gives to Congress the right and power to declare 
peace,” and proceeds to use the following language: “ There is 
no power given to Congress to declare peace, and that power 
can not arise by implication; it is not a legislative power. 
This will clearly appear from the minutes of the convention 
which framed our Constitution.” “The Supreme Court of the 
United States has sustained the position which I have just 
stated, that the termination of a foreign war and making 
peace does not belong to the legislative body,’ and cites the 
Anderson and Hijo cases in Ninth Wallace and One hundred 
and ninety-fourth United States as his authority, I feel called 
upon to challenge his statement, and to discuss the question 
he raises. 

By section 8 of Article I, the Congress is given power “to 
declare war,” in connection with the power to “raise and sup- 
port armies,” and to “provide and maintain a navy,” as well 
as “to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.”’ Coupled with these powers in the 
same section is the authority “to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof.” 

This clause has been considered and construed by our 
Supreme Court many times, from the time of John Marshall 
down. In the Legal Tender cases (12 Wallace, 457, 538), the 
court, in the opinion by Mr. Justice Strong, says: 

Happily the true meaning of the clause authorizing the enactment 
of all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the express 
powers conferred upon Congress, and all other powers vested in the 
United States, or in any of its departments or officers, has long since 
been settled. 

It was, however, in the case of McCulloch v. Maryland that the 
fullest consideration was given to this clause in the Constitution grant- 
ing auxiliary powers, and a construction adopted that has ever since 
been accepted as determining its true meaning. We shall not go 
over the ground there trodden. It is familiar to the legal profession, 
and indeed to the whole country. Suffice it to say, in that case it was 
finally settled that in the gift by the Constitution to Congress of 
authority to enact laws “ necessary and proper” for the execution of 
all the powers created by it, the necessity spoken of is not to be 


understood as an absolute one. On the contrary, this court then held 
that the sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the 


Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how much time 


National Legislature that discretion with respect to the means by which | 


the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner 
most beneficial to the people. Said Chief Justice Marshall, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court: ‘‘ Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
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within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are ap- | 


propriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not pro- 












hibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional.” 

The gentleman from North Carolina referred to the minutes of the 
convention which framed our Constitution, stating that it will plainly 
appear from them that the power to make peace is not a legislative 
power. The minutes of the convention for August 17, 1787, when this 
section was adopted, throw little light on the question. Everything 
disclosed by the minutes will be quoted: 

“The question being taken to strike out the word ‘ make,’ it was 
passed in the affirmative. Yeas: Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. Nay: 
New Hampshire—1. 

“Tt was moved and seconded to add the words ‘and to make peace,’ 
to the 14th clause; which passed unanimously in the negative.” 

From the report of the proceedings in Elliott’s Debates, it appears 
that Mr. Pinckney opposed originally the vesting of the power to 
make war in the legislature upon the ground that it would meet but 
once a year; and he further said: “It would be singular for one 
authority to make war and another peace.” 

After some discussion by Pierce Butler, of South Carolina, with 
Messrs. Madison, Gerry, and Sherman as to the desirability of per- 
mitting the Executive to make war, and of the difference in meaning 
of the words make and declare, Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, remarked that “ There is 
a material difference between the cases of making war and making 
peace. It should be more easy to get out of war than into it. War, 
also, is a simple and overt declaration; peace, attended with intricate 
and secret negotiations.” 

Mr. Mason was against giving the power of war to the Executive, 
because not safely to be trusted with it; or to the Senate, because not 
so constructed as to be entitled to it. He was for clogging, rather than 
ae war, but for facilitating peace. He preferred “ declare” to 
“ make,’ 

“On the motion for adding ‘and peace’ after ‘ war,’ it was unani- 
mously negatived.” 


It is greatly to be regretted that the report of this debate is 
so meager, but from this report it is plainly apparent that 
what the delegates had in mind was the fact that the Congress 
met but once in a year, and that the delegates adopted the views 
of Chief Justice Ellsworth, briefly but forcibly expressed, that 
“it should be more easy to get out of war than into it,’ and 
those stated by George Mason, of Virginia, that he was for 
clogging rather than facilitating war, but for facilitating peace. 

The framers of the Constitution were great men and well- 
informed men. ‘To this day their names are household words 
throughout the Union, and they were men thoroughly posted_in 
international as well as domestic law. It will not do to attribute 
to them ignorance of the law. 

At the time of the meeting of the convention the best-known 
authorities on international law in the colonies were the works 
of Hugo Grotius (1623) and that of Vattel (1758), -From 
Grotius I quote: 

The person who has authority to begin a war is the only one to whom 
the right of making peace can properly belong, according to the general 
maxim that everyone is the best judge in the management of his own 
affairs. From hence it follows that public war can be made by the 
sovereign power alone on each side, a right which in every kingly 
Government is very justly vested in the Crown. 

In popular or aristocratic forms of government the right of making 
war or goncluding peace is generally lodged in some public council or 
body, where a majority of voices may form treaties, conventions, or 
resolutions which will be bind’>g on the dissentient part of such council. 
All who are bound by a peace, whether approving it cr not, are entitled 
to its benefits. (Grotius, Righ = of War and Peace, Ch. XX.) 

To much the same effect is the statement in Vattel, Book IV, 
chapter 2. 

It would plainly appear from these authorities that under 
the views held at the time, the power of making peace was 
necessarily incident to the power of declaring war. 

The Constitution grants to the Congress the power to declare 
war, and also to raise and support armies, to provide and main- 
tain a navy, and to make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval‘forces, and out of abundant caution 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” 

Let us consider these words of authority and, not forgetting 
the construction given them by our great Chief Justice, and 
ever since constantly adhered to by the Supreme Court, decide 
for ourselves whether at the conclusion of a war, declared by 
the Congress, a declaration of peace is not necessary and 
proper. I repeat the words of the Chief Justice: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion ; and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibited but consist with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional, 

In 2,000 years the great principle laid down by Aristotle, the 
most eminent of philosophers, “‘ The goal of war is peace,” is 
still the rule of all civilized nations. 

The cases cited by the gentleman from North Carolina do not 
bear out his contention, 

The gentleman from North Carolina discussed two eases, one 
of which was the case of the United States v. Anderson (9 Wail., 
56, 70), which, like three or four other cases of the same sort, 
was based upon the necessity of having the Supreme Court 
decide at what time the Civil War ended. In that case—the 
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report of which I have here and from which I shall not support it, and advised other Members to do so upon the 
read, a case in Ninth Wallace—the Supreme Court drew atten- | ground that our constituents would misunderstand and miscon- 


tion to the fact that President Johnson, in August, 1866, had 
issued a‘proclamation of peace, and coupled with that the state- 
ment that the Congress had ratified this by the act. of March 
2, 1867. It appedrs that Congress was not in session and had 
not authorized ‘the proclamation of peace, but that it was after- 
wards ratified. 

The SPEAKER, 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the.gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The Hijo case grew out of the 
Spanish War, and all that was decided in that is that a condi- 
tion of peace did not exist between the time of the armistice and 
the final treaty. I have the discussion, which will be found in 
the One hundred and ninety-fourth United States. There was 
no condition of peace between Spain and the United States 
during the period intervening between the armistice and the 
final treaty of peace. ‘That is all there is in that case. 

On the other hand, I have a case in Ninth Howard, de- 
cided by a unanimous court at a time when Mr. Taney was 
Chief Justice and wrote the opinion. The case referred to is 
the case referred to by the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in his argument on Saturday. It was a case involv- 
ing the importation of goods from Mexico at a time when Tam- 
pico, a Mexican port, was in our possession during the Mexican 
War. In that case the Chief Justice says, speaking of the right 
of the United States to annex territory—and I shall not read 
as much as I would like to, because my time is short: 

But this can be done only by the treaty-making power or by legis- 
lative authority, and is not a part of the power conferred on the Presi- 
dent by the declaration of war. 

That has been followed up by the Federal court in a case in 
which the language which I shall read has been three times 
quoted with approval by respectable courts. In the case of the 
United States v. One hundred and twenty-nine Packages (27 
Federal Cases), Judge Samuel Treat, of Missouri, was called 
upon to decide this great question in the light of Chief Justice 
Taney’s opinion, and he did decide it, and I read his words, as 
follows: 

In short, the status of the country as to peace or war is legally deter- 
mined by the political and not the judicial department. When the 
decision is made, the courts are ae and bound to apply 
the legal rules which belong to that condition, he same power which 
determines the state of war or insurrection must also decide when hos- 
tilities have ceased; that is, when peace is restored. In a legal sense 
the state of war or peace is not a question in pais for courts to deter- 
mine; it is a legal fact ascertainable only from the decision of the 
political department. 

That was decided in 1862, almost immediately. following the 
decision by Chief Justice Taney in 1850. A dozen or more au- 
thorities from the Supreme Court are then cited. That case 
has been followed and the exact language quoted in United 
States v. Bales (27 Fed. Cas., 325, 328), a Michigan case, by 
Judge Emmons, of the Federal circuit court. 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


It was followed as late as 1906 by Judge Lewis, of Colorado, 
in the case of Moyer v. Peabody (148 Fed., 871), and the exact 
language given by Judge Treat is used by Judge Lewis. In 
conclusion, I read from a case in the Supreme Court of In- 
diana, quoting the language of Judge Treat (Perkins v. Rogers, 
35 Ind., 124, 167; 9 Am. Rep., 639, 664, 674) : 


The war-making power is by the Constitution vested in Congress, | 


and the President has no power to declare war or conclude peace except 
as he may be empowered by Congress. 
Mr. FLOOD. 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. 
that there has been and is now a persistent, nation-wide, 
righteous demand for peace. We regret that the Republican 


leaders have been so long in hearing that demand, and that even | 


now they hear it so indistinctly. We warn them that this 
miserable makeshift will not meet or satisfy that demand. 
The reason that some of us are opposed to this resolution is 
because we are earnestly in favor of real peace. We believe 
this resolution will simply: résult in additional delay, pro- 
crastination, and a complication of conditions. As has been 
stated already, and which has not been seriously controverted, 


résolution and will influence the action of a great many. In 
fact, some of the individual Members have admitted that 
although they have no confidence in the virtue or efficacy of the 
resolution, yet they are going to support it from the stand- 
point of political expediency. One Member stated on this floor 
that although he detested this resolution, yet he was going to 
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It has never | 


been overruled; it has never been spoken of with disrespect. | which accomplished nothing more than the declaration of the fact that 





Mr. Speaker, we readily concede | 





strue a vote against it. Mr. Speaker, in the first place, I 
have a higher opinion than that of the wisdom and ultimate 
judgment of my constituents, and, in the second place, I think 
that those who are disposed to follow a lead of that kind are 
misconstruing and misrepresenting the so-called “verdict of 
last November.” Several Members have spoken as if the verdict 
last November was in favor of this so-called peace resolution. 
I respectfully submit that it was not in favor of peace by any 
sort of resolution. 

The Republican platform nowhere mentions a separate peace 
or a peace resolution, although the Knox peace resolution had 
passed Congress and was vetoed, the excuse given then for such 
a resolution being that we had a Democratic President, who 
was unwilling to join hands with the majority in the Senate. 
Even that excuse does not obtain now, because the Republicans 
are in complete control. As just stated, there is not a word in 
the Republican platform adopted at Chicago with regard to a 
separate peace with Germany or a peace resolution. On the 
other hand, in the said Republican platform the section deal- 
ing with the League of Nations and the question of making 
peace starts out with this sentence: 

The Republican Party stands for agreement among the nations to 
preserve the peace of the world. 

And it concludes with this sentence: 

We pledge the coming Republican administration to such agreements 
with the other nations of the world as shall meet the full duty of 
fasten to civilization and humanity in accordance with American 
l ———— 

And so forth. 

The issue, in so far as the League of Nations and the ques- 
tion of peace making entered into the last campaign, is very 
correctly stated in a recent editorial in the Washington Evening 
Star, which is a Republican paper and very friendly to the pres- 
ent administration. In discussing these peace resolutions the 
said editorial declares: 

Much weight has been attributed to the answer of the American 
people in the “‘solemn referendum” of last November, and it should 
be borne in mind that the question then before the Nation was not 
“‘Do you prefer the treaty of Versailles to a separate peace with Ger- 
many?” but “Do you prefer the treaty of Versailles with or without 
those reservations which the Republican Party deems necessary?” 

This editorial concludes in this wise: 


Scrapping the treaty of Versailles would be unwise in the extreme, 
It is difficult to believe that such a course is to be finally adopted by 
the administration. 


In another recent editorial in the Washington Evening Star, 


; under the title “ The ‘ Separate Peace’ Again,” it is stated: 


Interest in the action of the Senate on Saturday, when the Knox 
resolution was passed, centers in the revival by Senator Lope of talk 
concerning a separate peace with Germany. 

“If we choose to make peace with Germany by a treaty, which will 
probably follow this resolution,” said Mr. Lopes, “surely we are not 
betraying them.” By “them” he referred to the powers with whom 
we were associated in the war. 

So out of the passage of the denatured Knox resolution—a gesture 


we are no longer in armed conflict with Germany—are reborn the grave 
misgivings which, prior to President Harding’s impressive first message 
to Congress, beset America and those with whom we fought shoulder 
to shoulder in France. It is the purpose of the United States, while 
insisting upon tae rights which have been guaranteed it under the 
treaty of Versailles, to dodge the complementary obligations and, making 
a separate and selfish bargain with Germany, to bid our former allies 
to do the best they can without us in the difficulties into which our 
course would plunge them? 

Far from being authorized to scrap the treaty of Versailles by the 


; unqualified verdict of last November, the Republican Party is bound 
Ns : | by that verdict to cling to whatever is good in the League of Nations 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- | 


and to ratify a modified version of the treaty of Versailles. Seeking 
the political control of the Nation for the next four years, talk, by any 
save an extreme few, of a separate peace with Germany was noticeable 
only by its absence. President Harding is aware of the resulting obli- 
gation—of the fact that the Nation as a whole would regard such a 
step as one of unwisdom and dishonor. 


These editorials are representative of innumerable other edi- 


| torials which have appeared in Republican and independent as 


well as Democratic newspapers throughout the United States 
prior to, during, and since the last campaign. In fact, during 
the recent campaign the Literary Digest sent out questionnaires 
and took a poll of practically all the daily newspapers in the 


| United States, from which it appeared that an insignificant 
| percentage of such papers favored “scrapping” the treaty of 
the question of political expediency is undoubtedly entering | 
very largely into the introduction and consideration of this | 


Versailles and the covenant of the League of Nations, they 
nearly all declaring in favor of either the peace treaty without 
change or with mild reservations or with the Lodge reservations. 

On October 15, some 17 days before the election last Novem- 
ber, 31 very prominent Republicans, including two who are now 
members of President Harding’s Cabinet, Charles E. Hughes 
and Herbert Hoover, gave out a statement in which they told 
the friends of a League of Nations that the best way, the most 
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effective way, to procure it was to support President Harding, 
on the ground that he was for the League of Nations with res- 
ervations, for which he had voted as a Senator, and that he 
could work in harmony with the Senate, which, it was claimed, 
would certainly be Republican. After quoting at length from 
the Republican and Democratic platforms, both candidates for 
President, and other autherities, that statement stated the issues 
in the following language: 

The question accordingly is not between a league and no league, but 
is whether certain provisions in the proposed league agreement shall be 
necepted unchanged or shall be changed. 

The question between the candidates is not whether our country shall 
jeim in such an association. It is whether we shall join under an 
agreement containing the exact provisions negotiated by President Wil- 
son at Paris or under an agreement which omits er modifies some of 
those provisions that are very objectionable to great numbers of the 
American people. 

That was likewise the attitude of all the Republican “ spell- 
binders’ during the campaign, with the exception of a few 
“bitter-enders.” The controversy hinges around a question of 
reservations. ‘The Republican fight was directed against cer- 
tain features of the covenant of the League of Nations. Prac- 
tically nobody advocated rejection of the peace treaty itself, 
and I never heard of anybody at that time insisting that it 
would be the policy of the Republican Party to make a sepa- 
rate peace with the eneniy. 

Consequently, a scrutiny of the actual issues involved in the 
last campaign discloses the fact that the so-called “ verdict of 
last November” was against a separate peace and against an 
effort to make peace by resolution. These facts should be 
borne in mind hy those Members who are hunting for political 
cover and who are so anxious to cast a vote ef expediency. 
For their further consideration, I commend another editorial 
which recently appeared in the Washington Herald, which is 
in part owned by a member of President Harding’s Cabinet, and 
which is very friendly to the present administration. In dis- 
eussing the question of the peace resolution and that of a 
separate peace, this editorial stated: 

Any suggestion of a separate treaty with Germany is but to put 
false hope and an added false stubbornness and unrepentance into the 
heads of the German leaders 

Such a peace would not affect the treaty of Versailles. That would 
still be there and would still bind Germany. Such a peace would not 
give this Government any authority or influence as to the provisions 
of that other treaty; it could not change or modify it in any way. It 
would range this country alongside of Germany and permanently apart 
from people with whose armies our Army fought side by side in the 
war. It would be both a disastrous and disgraceful position, creditable 
to neither our common sense nor to our moral sense. 

If the Republican Party should undertake such a peace, deserting our 
war associates, the Democrats would have their time of squaring ac- 
counts, and if such a treaty got the required two-thirds vote the Re- 
publicans would pay the penalty in 1923, 

I fully agree that politics and partisanship should have 
played no part in making peace, but politics and partisanship 
were injected into it, both in the Senate and in the House, not 
hy the Democrats but by the Republicans. Under the Demo- 
eratic administration and under the matchless leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson politics and partisanship were laid aside, all 
parties combined in marshaling the resources of the Nation 
to combat Prussianism. Under the inspiring example of Presi- 
dent Wilson the Nation was gripped with patriotism. How- 
ever, aS soon as the war was fought and won, and while ve 
were seeking to make secure the fruits of our victory, certain 
Republican leaders began to play politics in order to destroy 
the prestige of President Wilson. , 

The policy now being pursued by the Republicans can not be 
indicted in any stronger terms than by employing the language 
used by some of the Republican leaders ,.before they began to 
play politics in connection with the important question of peace 
making. The present Republican leader of the Senate and 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee [Senator 
LopcGe] publicly proclaimed that any proposition for a separate 
peace with Germany would make us “ guilty of the blackest 
crime.” Again, in the Forum Magazine of June, 1918, Senator 
Lopct said: 

If we send our armies and young men abroad to be killed and 
wounded in northern France and Flanders with no result but this, our 
entrance into war with such an intention was a crime whick nothing 
ean justify. The intent of Congress and the intent of the President 
was that there should be no peace until we could create a situation 
where no such war as this could recur. We can not make peace except 
in company with our allies. It would brand us with everlasting dis- 
honor and bring ruin to us also if we undertook to make a separate 
peace, 

This Porter resolution is much preferable to the Knox reso- 
lution, not because it is any more effective but simply because 
it is less. dishonorable in its phraseology. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

However, there is nothing—there has been nothing since 
March 4—to prevent President Harding from proceeding in the 
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regular, orderly, constitutional way toward making peace 
through the instrumentality of a peace treaty, w_ ther he de- 

| sired to take the treaty of Versailles as a basis or to make an 
entirely new and separate peace with Germany. There is posi- 
tively no reason whatever for not taking as a basis the treaty 
of Versailles, which has. already been signed by all of our late 
associates and allies as well as by the enemy countries, even 
though President Harding and the Republican Senate are un- 
willing to. accept it in its entirety. In discussing his own pro- 
posed reservations to the peace treaty, Senator LopeE said: 

The other nations will take us at our own terms, for without us 
their league is a wreck and all their gains from a victorious peace 
imperiled. 

And yet he and the other Republican leaders now refuse to 
join hands with our allies “at our own terms,” even though 
“all their gains from a victorious peace be imperiled.” That 
statement was sordid and repulsive enough, but the present 
policy is more so. 

After having been in complete power for more than three 
months they now offer this subterfuge. Having repudiated the 
treaty of Versailles, this resolution propeses to cling to all the 
advantages therein contained. They propose to shirk all the 
obligations and responsibilities imposed upon each of the na- 
tions who signed the treaty of Versailles, but to reserve all the 
benefits; to grab everything and give nething in return. They 
propose to reap where we do not sow. Although we are the 
wealthiest and most powerful Nation on earth, yet you are 
unwilling for us to play a manly part. 

I deny that such a policy constitutes “Americanism.” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It is blind selfishness, coward- 
ice, and dishonor parading in the guise of “Americanism.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This policy is very pleasing to Germany, but very displeasing 
to. all of our allies. One Member made a very pathetic appeal 
to the Democratic Members of the House to support this reso- 
lution. If he is seeking votes, I suggest that he submit the reso- 
lution to, the German Reichstag, where it would receive a unani- 
mous. vote; however, it would receive no votes in any of the 
legislative assemblies of our late allies. 

I repeat that the verdict of last November was not as some 
would construe it. There is less reason now for supporting a 
resolution of this kind than there was when it was. presented 
before. The time will inevitably come when the course of the 
last. administration and the minority members of this Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in regard te this matter will be fully 
vindicated. Some of us are very much in favor of peace, but 
Wwe are opposed to cowardly deserting the Allies at the front 
deer and seeking te sneak into the international back door. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PORTER. 
of his time? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tuecky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have heard many remarkable 
arguments advanced in favor of this legislative stillbirth now 
under consideration, but I think the most remarkable was that 
to which we listened on last Saturday by the chairmam of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Porter], in which he undertook to justify the action here 
proposed on the ground that the Allies had deserted: the United 
States by making separate peace with Germany and thus forced 
us into a position where we had to shift for ourselves. Such an 
argument would be ludicrous if it were not tragic. It ap- 
proaches what I used to know in college as a pons asinorum. 

I presume he would have had the allied nations wait in- 
definitely to ratify a treaty all had agreed on, while. the Repub- 
liecan Party played miserable politics with it. The condition of 
mankind is sad enough at best, but its condition would have been 
unthinkable if all the other nations had pursued the venal and 
humiliating course which the Republican Party has compelled 
this Nation to take. The United States was left, is left now, to 
shift for itself. But it was not abandoned and compelled to 
shift for itself by England, or by France, or Italy, er Belgium, 
or Japan, or any other nation; but the United States Govern- 
ment and people have been put in the humiliating position of 
having to shift for themselves by the mendacity of Republican 
leadership during the past two and a half years. [Applause on 
the Democratic ‘side. ] 

In his speech of August 28, 1920, Senator Harding, the Re- 
publiean candidate then for President, stated that whatever 
goed there might be in the league covenant should be used in 
any association of nations that he himself might attempt to 
form. He stated that if there were teeth in the league and no 


Will the gentleman from Virginia use some 
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teeth in his association or in the old discredited Hague tribunal, 
the teeth in the league covenant might be transferred to the 
association or the tribunal. In other words, what he then ad- 
vocated was the extraction of the teeth from the toothsome 
league and insert them in his toothless association. 

In his inaugural address on April 12 he stated that this Gov- 
ernment would have no part in the present league, with its 
“ world government ” and its ““superpowers.” But he urged the 
ratification of the Versailles treaty with such reservations. as 
he might deem proper to preserve our independent action. In 
other words, we would go in, while at the same time attempting 
and pretending to stay out. 

In a statement issued by Mr. Herbert Hoover, now Secretary 
of Commerce, on February 28, 1920, when he was a sort of omni- 
bus candidate for the Republican and Democratic nominations 
for President, he made the following assertion : 


If the treaty goes over to the presidential election, then I must sup- 
port the party that stands for the league. 


In an interview in the Washington Star on March 18, 1918, 
Mr. Hoover made the following statement: 


If we abandon this treaty, we must ask Germany to negotiate a sepa- 
rate peace with us. Having thus isolated ourselves from the Allies and 
withdrawn any consequential army from Europe, can we suppose that 
Germany will accept the Versailles terms from us? Will we resume 
fighting again? We shall be in the position of a nation which has 
abandoned its allies after having made an agreement with them, for the 
main lines of the treaty, as distinguished from the league, are not chal- 
lenged even by reservations. Will not the Germans thus effectively 
drive a cleavage between us and the Allies? As the Reparation Com- 
mission can effectually veto any settlement we make with Germany for 
civilian losses, alien property, and trade matters, shall we go to the 
Allies and ask their help? 


In a carefully prepared statement, published in the New York 
Evening Post, June 25, 1920, Mr. Hoover said: 

The treaty of Versailles is the guaranty of the disarmament of our 
zreat autocracies, and no European nation is going to risk their revival. 
t is a mortgage upon the enemy States, and they are not going to offer 
opportunity to Germany, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and Bu garia to 
escape their debts by intrigue at a new peace conference. The Euro- 
pean signatory nations will take no risks of seeing chaos from these 
causes, 

The League of Nations covenant is an essential part of the treaty. 

A separate peace involves a series of negotiations from a disad- 
vantageous cael not only with the enemy but with all the new 
States that have been created and with each of the Allies and the neu- 
trals who have joined the league. I leave the legal phases of this to 
the lawyers, but I point out some prohibitive reasons—the treaty of 
Versailles is the web that holds Europe together to-day. 

It embraces a vast network of economic clauses that vitally concern 
our economk well-being. The execution of these clauses is in progress 
at the hands of a commission practically controlling the economic fu- 
ture of the enemy States. This economic future can be guided impar- 
tially in the interest of the whole world, or in the interest of a few 


States, and thus against us. Its present attitude is of the latter 
character. No treaty between ourselves and the enemy States can 


admit us to this control, for that depends upon our late Allies. If we 
enter the reparation commission, we can only do it by ratifying the 
treaty. Statesmanship looking to a separate peace is plain foolishness, 
and worse, 

Whether it be to-day or 10 years hence, we will, if we want peace, 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles in some form. 

Will any Republican denounce that statement as untrue? If 
it was true when made by the great Secretary of Commerce, is 
it any less true now? 

In a statement issued by thirty-one prominent Republican ad- 
vocates of the League of Nations, on October 15, 1920, in which 
they urged friends of the league to vote for Mr. Harding, and 
which was signed by Mr. Hughes, now Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Root, former Secretary of 
War, Secretary of State, and United States Senator, and many 
other prominent Republicans, we find the following language: 

The question ‘accordingly is not between a league and no league, but 
it is whether certain provisions in the proposed league agreement 
shall be accepted unchanged or shall be changed. 

And these men pledged Mr. Harding to a course of action 
which would result in the ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the creation of a league of nations embodying the 
general principles of the league already in existence, with cer- 
tain modifications which they set forth. 

Did they know what they were talking about? Did they 
speak with Mr. Harding’s consent and knowledge? It is hardly 
conceivable that they would have issued that statement with- 
out consulting him. Two of them are now members of the 
President’s cabinet. Are they of the same opinion now? If not, 
what has happened to change their views? 

In a speech delivered at the commencement exercises of the 
University of Pennsylvania by Senator Knox, he used the fol- 
lowing language: 

We have reached a point when it is evident the futute holds in store 
a time when wars shall cease; when the nations of the earth shall 
realize a federation as real and vital as that now subsisting between 
the component parts of single States; when by deliberate international 
conjunction the strong shall universally help the weak; and when the 
corporate righteousness of the world shall compel unrighteousness to 


disappear and shall destroy the habitations of cruelty lingering in the 
dark places of the earth. 
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It is doubtful whether any stronger argument or statement 
was ever issued by any man, publicly or privately, in behalf 
of the League of Nations. 

In a speech delivered in the Senate on December 21, 1918, 
Senator Longe said: 

If the peace with Germany is to be durable terms must be exacted 
which will make it impossible for Germany to break out again upon 
the world with a war of conquest. It is the duty of the Allies and 
the United States to meet and determine what terms they will impose 
upon Germany. When this is done the first great step will be taken 
toward the establishment .of the world’s peace. * Nothing can 
be done unless we work in complete harmony with those who are 
associated with us in the war against the Central Powers. I know 
very well we had no treaty of alliance technically with the Allies, but 
technicalities are of no consequence in the presence of facts. * * * 
We must have common action now in making the peace as we had in 
carrying on the war, and this unity between us and the Allies is the 
first essential condition for a successful peace. 

That was the language of Henry Casor Lopce before the 
Republican Party decided te stultify itself for political pur- 
poses, before that party had decided to leave this Nation to 
shift for itself and pick up whatever crumbs might be left at 
the international table after the other nations secure their 
rights under the Versailles treaty. 

George Harvey, who is alleged to be a great colonel, but is 
acknowledged to be a poor ambassador, says we went to war to 
save our skins. Henry Casor Lopce said in that speech in the 
Senate that “we went to war to save civilization.” But 
whether we went to war to save civilization or merely our 
skins, the legislative monstrosity now before this House dves 
neither. If we went to war to save our skins, we ought not 
to leave them nailed to the barn door by surrendering all the 
rights we obtained as a result of the war. If we went to war 
to save civilization, we ought not to outrage that civilization 
by a dishonorable desertion of every impulse which actuated 
us in the conflict and every noble purpose for which we sacri- 
ficed so much in life and treasure. 

We have been told that this resolution will restore peace. 
We can not enforce its terms upon Germany. Will it auto- 
matically result in the exchange of ambassadors? If so, we 
may never have a treaty of peace settling the questions growing 
out of the war. Can we reserve under this resolution rights in 
the Versailles treaty, which we have never ratified? Does any- 
body suppose that if we have to negotiate a new treaty with 
Germany we can do it otherwise than as two peaceful nations 
negotiating with each other? To suppose otherwise is to set at 
naught human nature and human history. And if Germany 
shall refuse to negotiate a treaty with us acknowledging her 
responsibility for the war, and acknowledging her obligation to 
reimburse our Nation and our citizens for the unlawful destrue- 
tion of lives and property, how can we force her to do it? Will 
we again break off diplomatic relations and resume the status 
of war which this resolution seeks to dissolve? 

Not having ratified the treaty of Versailles, the status at pres- 
ent is prescribed by the terms of the armistice signed November 
11, 1918. It is under that armistice that our troops are in the 
occupied territory of Germany. An armistice is defined to be 
a “temporary suspension of hostilities between two nations at 
war.” If this resolution shall, as its defenders claim, result in 
restoring the status of peace, then the armistice falls with it, 
for there can be no such thing as an armistice between two na- 
tions at peace. 

Therefore, under any circumstances, under either horn of the 
dilemma which this resolution places this Nation in, we are 
left at a disadvantage. We are shorn of the fruits of victory 
and will be compelled to beg Germany for such terms of peace 
as she shall be pleased to grant us and as the Allies will permit 
us to have. 

The American people are growing restless and anxious to 
know what the foreign policy of this administration is to be 
and by whom it is to be announced. 

Before the election, two members of the present Cabinet, 
Secretary of State Hughes and Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
signed a statement issued to the American people, saying that 
the only way to get a league of nations was to elect Harding. 
He was elected, and they are in his Cabinet. When are we to 
have a definite announcement? Have they changed their 
minds? Were they mistaken? Mr. Harding in his inaugural 
address said this Nation would have nothing to do with the 
league; then, in his address to Congress, he said he would 
favor the ratification of the Versailles treaty with suitable 
reservations. Mr. Hoover says the league is the heart of the 
treaty and both must stand or fall together. Mr. Hughes said 
in a letter to Senator Hate that he thought the best thing to 
do was to ratify the treaty, with certain reservations, which 
he outlined. Mr. Taft has many times said the same. So have 
Root, Wickersham, and other able Republicans. But our dis- 
tinguished colonel, who occupies but does not fill the position 
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of ambassador to England, assures the world that we will have 
nothing to do with the treaty—openly, secretly, directly, indi- 


rectly, in the daytime or the nighttime, world without end, 
Amen. 

Who speaks for this administration? Is it President Hard- 
ing? Is it Hughes? Is it Hoover? Is it Lopez? Is it Knox? 
Is it Porter? Is it Harvey? The American people are disposed 
to be patient and long-suffering, but they would like to hear 
some responsible voice on this great subject. It has been six 
months since the election, and more than three since the 4th of 
March. If it is proposed to ratify the Versailles treaty, why 
has it net been resubmitted to the Senate? If it is proposed 
to negotiate a new and separate treaty with Germany, why has 
it not begun? The American people want peace. We all want 
peace—real peace, enduring peace—and we want to restore our 
friendly relations with Germany. But the American people 
want an honorable and upright peace, a peace which our fight- 
ing men won on land and sea, ® peace that will restore our 
beloved Nation to its proper place in the vanguard of nations, 
a peace which will leave no stain of cowardice or betrayal upon 
our fair escutcheon. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya]. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the Con- 
gress, I am very much gratified and honored to be here to-day 
as one of the Members of the Congress privileged to take part 
in this important question. I bring up, it seems, the rear guard 
of the discussion. 

The people of my State, when by resolution of the Congress 
a declaration of war was made, were ready and eager to go 
to war for the Nation and the flag. And now, at this moment, 
I, as the lone Representative of that great State, say that we 
are just as eager on this 13th day of June, 1921, by the same 
action that declared war, to declare the end of the war by 
means of the Porter resolution. Gentlemen, I have very care- 
fully listened to the arguments on both sides, the very able and 
brilliant arguments made by the minority side and the majority 
side, upon this great and momentous question. But it appeared 
to me that we were running in circles, the same as the seats 
in this House, and always in the course of the argument landed 
under the dome of the Capitol of the Nation, and under the 
Constitution of the United States, which gives the power and 
the right to Congress to declare war or to declare peace. I am 
here, gentlemen, to vote in behalf of the people of my State to 
declare the war at an end. 

The Porter resolution declaring peace with the Governments 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary should have been passed 
months ago, for we have been in actual state of peace for 
over two years; but owing to an unexpected and unforeseen 
situation as to the treaty of peace, called the the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, being complicated with an agreement framed by the 
Allies called the League of Nations, the treaty and the declara- 
tion of peace have been up in the air for many months, and 
waited for the decision of the American people at the polls 
in November, 1920, which decision was given in thundering 
tones by over 7,000,000 votes majority, defeating the so-called 
League of Nations and its dangerous purport in entangling the 
United States directly and permanently in European affairs. 

This decision left the matter to be dealt with by Congress, 
under the Constitution, for Congress has the sole power of 
declaring war or proclaiming peace. This question is here now, 
under a proper ruling adopted by the House, to be disposed of, 
not as a political question, political expediency, or any other 
camouflage or subterfuge, but as an open question of right, of 
justice, demanded by the American people and the world. 
Why should this proposition hang fire any longer? Why should 
it meet with any delay or opposition from any Member either 
of the minority or majority of this House? 

We went into the war for the most potent and just reasons in 
the world, our honor as a Nation, the honor and prestige of our 
glorious flag, the Stars and Stripes, was at stake; we had been 
insulted; our men and women and children had been murdered 
on the high seas, not by orders of the German masses or common 
people, for they had very little to say under a despotic gov- 
ernment, but it was done by the autocratic, ambitious, crazy 
power of the ruler and his despotic government. 

The measure was filled, America made its decision, we ac- 
cepted the gage, our boys by the hundreds of thousands, by the 
millions, responded to the call of the country and flag, our le- 
gions were formed under able leaders, 2,000,000 soldiers went 
across, united with the Allies for home and the liberty of hu- 
manity from the ambitions of tyrants; you all know the rest; 
you have heard of the Thermopyle of the war, Chateau-Thierry, 
Belleau Wood, the Argonne, Verdun, St. Mihiel drive, and the 
hundreds of places, now historic and consecrated ground where 
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the blood of Americans was shed for the noblest cause in the 
world, ancient or modern, for the liberty of humanity from 
eppression and vassalage by unprincipled, crazy tyrants. 

The American troops, once in action, the American flag once 
moving forward against the enemy, never retreated—such a 
word is not known in our Army in America or elsewhere—but 
went forward, pierced, and broke to Hades the so-called im- 
pregnable Hindenburg line, went over the top everywhere, and 
in a few short weeks helped to land the Kaiser on the chain 
gang and into a wood pile in Belgium, as he deserved, and 
worse. Some of the newspapers are saying that there may be a 
“nigger in that wood pile,” but I do not believe it. They will 
have to assign his majesty to one of our western forests when 
the wood gives out in little Holland. We will give him a couple 
of sections and keep him busy the rest of his natural life. 

Now, the job is done. What next? Let us have peace. Let 
us have peace with the German people. The world and they 
are rid of the main causes of the Great War. Let us have 
peace ; let us declare it now by voting for the Porter resolution 
declaring peace. 

New Mexico, like every other State in the Union, in pro- 
portion to population was ready at the front when the call 
was made. We had no willful slackers in my State: we had a 
few conscientious objectors, but I as chairman of the draft 
board where they appeared took no stock in their claims. I 
asked them, “Are you Satisfied with this country; are you 
happy with your families in this country; are you protected 
by our institutions and flag? Then, my boys, go and fight for 
that country and flag that protects you.” And they went. On 
their return, I have met many of them, and they are the hap- 
piest of men, because I decided that they should wear the 
American uniform. I, as an American, in common thought with 
the American people and with our President, who from his in- 
most heart has said at the memorial held for our dead heroes: 
“This must not be; war must not be.” Let us have peace; let 
us have peace, not the peace of conquest, not the peace of the 
grave wrought by mighty armies in devastation, death, tears, 
and suffering, but peace as proposed in the United States, by 
common consent of the leading nations of the world, headed 
by America, a peace by disarmament by turning to the paths 
of peace and forgetting war. This can be done and will be 
done, because the mothers of America and of the world are 
backing the movement. 

As New Mexico was to the front when called to arms, New 
Mexico, by its Representative, is proud to be at the finish, 
bringing up the rear guard in declaring peace. 

Let us follow the teachings of the Christ, whose salutation 
on all occasions, public or private, as the good book teaches us, 
was: “Pax vobis ”"—* Peace be with you.” Let us have peace. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on April 12 President Harding 
appeared before a joint session of Congress and delivered a mes- 
sage that has gone down in history as one of the notable state 
papers of the Nation. In that document this paragraph ap- 
peared : 

To establish a state of technical panes without further delay, I 
should approve a declaratory resolution of es to that effect, 
with the qualifications essential to protect our rights. Such resolution 
should undertake to do no more than thus declare the state of peace 
which all America craves. : 

America craves a return to peace that will permit of the re- 
sumption of full commercial relations with the Céntral Powers, 
and the overwhelmingly large vote cast for the entire Republican 
ticket last fall was an expression of the people’s determination 
= bring about a technical state of peace at the earliest possible 

ate. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is war sick, and the fever of unrest 
prevailing everywhere is but a manifestation of its weariness. 
The great nations are groaning under heavy taxes that will con- 
tinue to weigh down mankind for generations not yet born. 
“Give us peace and prosperity ” is a cry that daily issues from 
the throat of humanity, and in passing this resolution, which 
formally proclaims the ending of the state of war, we are heed- 
ing the anguished cry of a world writhing in mortal agony. I 
only wish to God that this step could have been taken right 
after the signing of the peace treaty at Versailles. Think of 
the misery and suffering it would have obviated. The failure to 
do so can not be charged to Congress, for we passed a resolution 
18 months ago declaring the state of war to be over, only to 
have it vetoed by that cold and stubborn man who then occupied 
the White House. He would have no peace save his kind of 
peace, but when the great American people were given an op- 
portunity to express their desires they rose en masse and pro- 
claimed their abhorence of foreign entanglements and\ alien 
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intrigue. They remembered the admonition delivered by the 
immortal Washington in his Farewell Address and proclaimed 
their faith in the wisdom of the policy enunciated by the Father 
of his Country. 

Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the other allied powers 
have long since concluded formal peace and resumed commercial 
relations with Germany and Austria. Only the United States 
has failed to do so. Think of the tremendous loss in trade that 
our failure to act has cost us. To-day factories are shut down 
in every part of the country, several millions are out of em- 
ployment, farmers are compelled to sell their products at a great 
loss, and actual want and suffering is the lot of all too many 
who are in no way responsible for conditions now existing. 
With the immortal Grant I say, “Let us have peace.” Let us 
resume full relations with the Central Powers that we may find 
a market for our surplus products. Until we do so the pendu- 
lum will not swing toward normalcy and prosperity. 

Last summer I went to Europe for the purpose of studying 
conditions in the war-torn regions of that Continent. After a 
careful study of conditions there I arrived at the conclusion 
that one of the first requisites to the revival of normal times 
in this country was the restoration of Germany and Austria to 
positions where they could help themselves and promptly pay 
the indemnities exacted of them by the victors. 

That I am not alone in my conclusions is proven by a# article 
which appeared in Barron’s financial paper, published at Boston 
under date of June 6 this year, written from Berlin by its pub- 
lisher, C. W. Barron, under the title “‘Huropean unsettlements.” 
Mr. Barron says in part: 

EvuROPEAN UNSETTLEMENTS—LOOKING INTO GERMANY. 


I canvassed the German situation carefully with the Swiss bankers, 
for this was the object of my trip into Switzerland. Summarized, the 
findings were as follows: 

Bi: atever may be our feelings, Germany can not be wiped out, 
The Germans have passed through these trials before. They had the 
oe Years’ War and the Seven Years’ War. They can be reduced, 
but they can not be extinguished. 

“The military party is quietly in control, but the Hohenzollerns will 
never come back. You can feel that the Germans are not at heart 
democrats, It will take a generation to change the spirit of a Germany 
brought up under military rule, and it will take two generations for 
the Germans to think for themselves politically. But despotism is 
broken down. 

HELPING THE WORLD. 


“To help the world we must help Germany; the whole body suffers 
because Germany is so important a member. The patient is Europe, 
and at first examination his heart is very weak. Strengthen that and 
the other organs will get strong. We don’t say it out of love, but 
Germany is the heart of Burope. é 

“From a business standpoint, we must remember that Germany is 
the only country that paid its bills at maturity during the war and 
never defaulted. Italy and France suspended payment. 

“The German is a good spender when he has money and takes natu- 
rally to motor cars and champagne. He is also a good family man and 
a good father, and except for this damned kaiserism has good common 
sense, is hard-working and intelligent. 


ONLY GERMANY CAN REORGANIZE RUSSIA. 


“ Whether sear makes war again will depend upon the oppor- 
tunity that offers. ou must force Germany to pay, and the English 
and the French need not fear the settlements. 

“The Germans are the only people with location and ability to put 
order back in Russia, and if Germany is set going again she will look 
to Russia for prefitable development rather than to western competition. 

“The Germans will colonize industrially in Russia, and they are the 
only people to do it. The only hope for Russia is through commerce. 

“Settle up this reparations business and the Germans will work like 
the devil. heir factories are blazing now, but they can do a good deal 
more, and they have much yet to do for themselves.” 


WAR PLANS FALLACIOUS. 


I did not care to enter Germany by the railway train. I wanted to 
See the people off the usual routes of travel and out of contact with 
foreigners or officialdom. Therefore, after crossing Switzerland east 
and west and north and south, and getting a peep into Italy and the 
Swiss views of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Russia, I dropped down the 
Rhine Valley and into the Black Forest by motor. 

The roads were surprisingly good, but I was astonished to be able to 
read the history of the war 30 months after the armistice right in the 
faces and limbs of the men, women, and children. 

The German children have not the ruddy complexions of the English 
or the vivacity of the French, but in —— years I have always 
found them rugged and sturdy of limb. y observations from Basel to 
Berlin clearly convinced me that the outside world was utterly wrong 
concerning Germany. 

NO FIGHT IN GERMANY. 


It will be a span of more than one generation before Germany can 
ever fight again with her own men. Her man power is gone and can 
not be reproduced in a generation. Not for 30 years can she contem- 
oe war, and then another 30 years would be required to prepare 
‘or it. 

My first trip to Germany was more than 40 years ago, and on many 
trips abroad in the 15 years preceding the war I spent more time in 
Germany than any other country. When I left Paris I had no special 
ambition to visit Berlin. But I knew well the Rhine Valley, its fields, 
villages, and little trout streams descending from the Black Forest, 
and the narrow streets by the watercourses where the children ran 
barefooted or clicked their wooden shoes against the stones. 

In 1911 I saw the war program in railroads, training camps, and 
oa and published that Germany was preparing for a great war in 

urope. 





THE PHYSICAL FACTS. 


In 1913 I flew down the Rhine Valley toward Frankfort in a Zep- 
pelin, and later declared from a study of the financial situation in 
Berlin that Germany could not afford to go to war, as it was now 
solidified in finance, shipping, and mercantile organization, with pros- 

fairer than had ever before beckoned any country, to move for- 
ward in the peaceful contest of supplying and expanding human wants. 

I had to note the silver in the dau Tower—the stirrup cup of 
war—expanded from 120,000,000 to 360,000,000 marks and the war tax 
levy == the capital of the country. Yet for 40 years following the 
war th France, Germany had been rattling the sword and steadily 
gaining in trade and finance. She could gain no more by war. 

I am not now talking from financial or business logic but from 
physical facts. 

READING WAR HISTORY. 


There is no camouflage concerning the pinched legs of the children 
of the upper Rhine which told me the primary truth. If the children 
Seve been pinched in that rich valley, they can not be better off toward 

enna. 

You can read the history of the war in the faces of the people as 
well as in the little legs of the children 30 months after the ee 
You can then understand the desperate game that Germany played with 
her women and children after the first defeat at the ttle of the 
Marne settled the issue. This was the first shock after England en- 
— & a4 and pene . of shocks oe next four years, with 

ver stren enough in e man wer 0: ermany to foll 
when they broke through the line. ™ " rere 

The English and the French not only received the shock of war in 
stubborn resistance, but they, too, knew that they had not strength 
enough to press forward. They held Germany and then they starved 
her. The Americans, well fed from the beginning, were the men who 
could take the offensive and follow through. 


STARVED TO STERILITY. 


The Germans put the food to the front to brace the fighting line and 
starved the women and children to a Enter any German home, 
even in the upper classes, and you will d the women still pinched, 
shrunk, and underweight. Walk down the Unter den Linden with 
intention to count the war wounded and you are shocked, not at the 
number of one legged or one armed or disfigured, although these are 
more plentiful than in France or England, which conceals its hospital 
sears, but you are shocked at the number of idiots, the shell shocked, 
and the nervously strained. I not only saw them, but I had other 
oouts count them. When I asked the American journalists in Berlin 
‘or an estimate of how many people counted in the streets showed the 
shock of war either in limb or in countenance, they replied that they 
had estimated on the average every other person. In England and 
France they do not permit the idiotic and heavily scarred countenanees 
to appear on the street, but Germany is not masking her appearance. 
She has reasons for appearing poor and weak in every respect. There- 
fore England and France are weaker than they appear and Germany 
stronger than she appears. 


STILL UNDERFED AND UNDERCLAD. 


Nevertheless Germany must be considered for many years as ruined 
in man power, child power, and mother power, but not in lands, build- 
ings, or machinery, although the lands have been underfertilized for 
many years and are not now producing as formerly. 

Germany imports, as before the war, one-half her food, and she is 
still underfed. Women and children in the streets and at the railway 
stations show that they are not only underfed but underclad. 

Everything is “ersatz,” or substitutes. The substitutes are not 
only in the food but in the clothing. It is paper everywhere. Not 
only the paper mark but the paper napkin is universal, and some of 
the best hotels in Germany, like the Stephanie, in Baden-Baden, use 
paper tablecloths. Women bring forth their babies on paper sheets, 
and in the railway trains you are called upon to sleep under cold, 
coarse burlap. If a first-class restaurant in Berlin hands you a linen 
napkin, you may find it marked Hamburg-American or with the name of 
some hotel in southern France. 

When the linen supply is exhausted, there is no ability in the paper 
mark to buy more. 

THE BASIS OF THE HATE. 


England is hated because in control of the seas she gave starvation 
to Germany. Nobody in Germany sees what Germany did to the 
English and the French with the introduction of her poison gases. 
Germany sees only that all the men went to the front and ali the 
best men were lost and that the women and children were starved. 

Germany does not yet realize the far-reaching effect of this starva- 
tion on her future. Only the physicians understand that, and they are 
not talking. But if you will quietly ask them they will tell you that tens 
of thousands of women and girls that should now or in the future be 
mothers will never bear children. Years of starvation have made 
them sterile. 

HORSE MEAT AND TURNIPS. 


I met in south Germany one whom [I had known many years ago in 

London and who, against the protest of business people, had been 
interned in the Isle of Wight during three years of the war. He 
said : 
“T realized that the English had no love for the Hun. But I did 
not realize what starvation was until I came here after the war and 
found the people living on coarse turnips, with no bread and no 
potatoes. In Cologne they were dying of starvation. Where shops 
opened at 8 people were in line from 3 o’clock in the morning waiting 
to get a small piece of horse meat.” 


STILL NO MILE. 


I asked one of the ablest physicians in south Germany—a man with 
broadest practice with most wonderful results and whom I had known 
for more than 10 years preceding the war—for a view of the situation 
as respects the physical and moral conditions preceding and following 
the armistice. e regeee 

“or two years, 1916-1918, the people had horse meat when they 
could get it and bread made with horse chestnuts. There is no milk 
even now. The farmers will not bring it in, because it is under 
Government control and the farmers are rich and can sell it quietly 
and privately to better advantage. During the war there were no 
potatoes for a long time and people lived on coarse turnips, formerly 
fed to the cattle. One hundred grams of beef in three weeks, and of 
course nobody could have meat, 
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MORAL AND PHYSICAL DEMORALIZATION. 

“There are many rich men in Germany—many more than before the 
war, but the people work hard and have nothing. 

‘During the war we had no linen for the wounded. We had to use 
paper. We had no sterilized silk or catgut to sew up wounds. It was 
a year after the war before we could get medical supplies or even soap. 

“Illegitimate births increased very much during the war. Every- 
body above 15 was in the war, All the fathers were at the front, and 
the boys and girls ran wild. 

“The moral status was made bad by the war, Everybody deceived, 
but it is now a little better. Sometimes it was impossible to send 
packages by post or railway. If there was anything of value it would 
be stolen. Now the situation is improving. Still nobody wants to 
work if he can avoid it. Farmers are rich and paid all their debts and 
they are not now ambitious to produce, They have sold their products 
secretly to get more money than the law allows. They can now be 
classed with the rich. 

MIDDLE CLASS SUFFERING. 

“The worst sufferers at the present time are the middle classes, 
teachers, professors, and salaried men. The universities and hospitals 
must stop and so must the schools on the present financial basis. 

“Talk of war again is nonsense. The great industrial centers have 
been hardest hit by the war and. they have been the seat of our 
social or bolshevik troubles. The industrial workers there see the 
difference between the rich and- the poor, which is greater now than 
before the war. Some people have enormous fortunes and know how 
to lie and cheat the government out of its taxes. 

“We can not imagine how it is possible for an American working- 
man to have a Ford car. Fifteen marks a day dole for unemployment 
in this country is not enough for a man to live on. 


NO FIGHT FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


“But Germany will recover in 20 to 30 years. 
again for 50 years, and does not want to fight. Germany could not 
fight if she wanted to. It is impossible. All her best men are dead. 
Only young boys remain. Men who were in the war are now broken, 
as you can see by their faces as you walk the streets or visit the 
country in any part of Germany.” 

I turned from my friend and went over to the bank I had known 
before the war. I found it in larger quarters, for banking holds its 
own in Germany as everywhere else in the world. Of course, it was 
one of those big branches of the very big banks which Germany has 
built up. The manager said: 

“We never wished war and we do not wish war now. We have no 
money and we have no soldiers. We have government bread cards 
still, but there is not enough strength in our food.” 


SICKENING WAR BUDGETS, 


From many sources I learned that the field labor of Russian prisoners 
kept the Germans alive during the war, and the people of the country 
were sorry to have them go home. And they were sorry, too, after 
they got home. Only prisoners, old men, women, and children worked 
the fields during the war. 

Everywhere you learn that all the men were at the front, all the best 
men were lost and all the women and children starved. 

Ilere in Berlin I am ashamed of my size. I believe I am to-day quite 
the largest man in Germany, and I do not weigh 300 pounds. 

I have learned thoroughly that which I never suspected at home and 
that which I did not come to learn, I was looking’ to Europe for the 
facts of finance. I found physical facts which make the rising war 
a of England, France, and my own United States supremely 
ridiculous. 


She can not fight 


FRANCE’S OPPORTUNITY. 


If France did her duty by God and humanity she would expand her 
population and insure the preservation of that civilization and art 
culture which she has represented for so many years. But France is 
ambitious only for defense, for her own quiet ease and the pursuit of 
ways of pleasure, leisure, and art, The bulwark of a nation’s defense is 
motherhood. There is no countertruth to that which declares: “If 
eee the arms of the mother, the son shall make laws for the 
people.” 

WHAT MIGHT BE, 

If France had ambition, energy, and family expansion, she could seize 
the present opportunity in Germany’s weakened condition to absorb the 
industries of the Rhine and become what Germany has been—the in- 
dustrial center of Europe. And she would have in addition what the 
German with his gutteral “g” and the Anglo-Saxon with his “th” 
can never haye—the sound, the figure, the color, and the form of art 
as it is in beauty of all the divine creation. 

France was fed by England, the United States, and by her own fertile 
fields, while Germany from her lands could raise only 50 per cent of 
her food. The people of England and France were neither shell shocked 
nor starved in comparison with Germany. 


MILITARISM DEAD IN BODY AND SOUL. 


Writing from Interlaken in September, 1918, after I had viewed the 
prison-exchange movements at Berne, and from Switzerland had studied 
the. food conditions of Germany, I declared: ‘“‘ When the returns come 
in after peace it will be found that Germany’s great loss and the basis 
of her defeat has not been money, but losses in her man power.” 

Many English, as well as American, observers have been of late look- 
ing over Germany, and they agree that militarism is dead in Germany 
for at least one or two generations. It is dead in the spirit of the 
people and dead in the man power. 


BURYING MILITARISM. 


There are two points in German history that emphasize the death of 
war in Germany. They are the funeral of the Kaiserin, which has just 
taken place, and the Kopp “ putsch” of a year ago. 

In March, 1920, more than 5,000 troops were sent into Berlin by 
Ludendorff for the purpose of reestablishing the old régime. The na- 
tional Government quickly and quietly went out. But never was a 
Chinese boycott mere effective than that of the Berliners against the 
military party. Everybody went on strike, officials, clerks, and office 
boys. Nobody would go to work. Nobody would recognize the troops. 
Nobody would do anything. Not a shot was fired. In a few days the 
troops melted away. 

MORE POLICE AND LESS ARMY. 

The German people may have ® monarchy, but never again mili- 
tarism. There is no danger from the more than 100,000 police or the 
100,000 men in the Reichswehr or national army now allowed by the 
Allies for Germany. . 
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The Germans complain that even this national army is expensive, as 
it has to be regularly employed, conscription not being allowed by the 
Versailles treaty. 

The funeral of the Kaiserin at Potsdam offered the first opportunity 
for a military parade since the war. Three hundred German officers, 
in full uniform, were in line. Everybody was there; all the old and 
once popular idols of the people, Hindenburg, Falkenhayn, Ludendorff, 
and the rest. The prone were willing to look at them, but had no 
interest in them_as military men. It was more like a funeral of the 
military party. It was emphasis of what was made clear in the strike 
against Ludendorff and his troops a year ago—that the people were 
through with militarism. 


AMERICAN MILITARISM. 


The people who will regret the passing of militarism from the soil 
of Germany are the wives of the American Army officers who are 
already scheming to hold their positions here as long as possible. 
Officers’ wives in Germany can pay three servants from the gold they 
get from America, while in the States they may be able to have none. 
There is a reversal of that situation here in the German families, 
The socialist government put a tax on servants, increasing it for the 
third and fourth servant to the extent that the tax became more than 
their wage. The result was to turn servants into the street. 

The Germans are making many experiments and many mistakes in 
government, but their sentiment is now akin to that of the Irish who 
would rather govern themselves badly than be well governed by others. 


GERMANS DRINK LESS. 


The Germans are not drinking champagne as the French report. 
The Germans are drinking less and not more. The statistics of the 
French are compiled from the tax labels. The champagne in the 
country had to be called up and labeled for tax, but the label does not 
altogether mean consumption. 

Champagne, as we understand it, is very rare. Even at the best 
hotels German champagne that sells for a third of the French is 
what one finds on the bill of fare. <A glass of beer now costs 3 marks, 
but the consumption here has declined enormously. As the Washing- 
ton darkey said, “It ain’t got no authority whatsoever.”’ The Govern- 
ment, under its food control, will not give up the grains to put the 
food value into beer. 

Germany is still underdrinking as well as underfeeding, although 
many people declare that the German budget could be balanced with a 
proper beer tax. Not only has the consumption of alcohol declined 
enormously, but coffee of good quality is not to be had. The Germans 
say nobody can pay for “schnapps” now, 

It is not inviting to the German to pay 250 marks for a bottle of 
French champagne. It even frightens an American until he figures 
that it is under $4. 

There are some restaurants with French champagnes, but the Gov- 
ernment does not encourage the importation of luxuries of any kind. 
Even lobsters have to be smuggled in from Holland in the bottom of 
vegetable baskets. 

RICH AMERICA. 


It is good to come into Germany if only to feel rich. ‘‘As rich as 
an American” now has ten times its former force. Many things, even 
in Berlin, cost about one-tenth the price in the United States. 

I called upon an old friend of many years’ standing and he greeted 
me with surprise. He was rich and well to do in every way and there- 
fore could smile, as on surprise he exclaimed: “ Don’t you know we are 
at war? I expected you later, but not this year.” 

I questioned him by the hour and found him bitter against the 
French; but, like all other Germans, not bitter against the Americans. 
They seemed to take pride in the fact that neither the French nor the 
English could win the war. He said: 

“America won the war. The French have robbed us for the last 
400 hundred years and are now to tax us. Alsace-Lorraine and Bel- 
gium were formerly ours. Now they are sending people out of Alsace 
and Lorraine, some at five hours’ notice without their property. Of 
late they are doing better and paying something for the property they 
confiscate. One hundred and twenty thousand people have been sent 
out of Alsace and Lorraine. 


RESENTING THE TAX. 


“The French gave millions to Russia, so that she might begin the 
war, and now Russian interest is paid by the French Government. 
France pays everybody and expects us to Rey her. It is too much. 

“The French have 850,000 soldiers. xy do they keep all these 
soldiers and ask us to pay for them? 3 7 

“France sold German coal back to us cheaper than we could buy it 
from the German mines. We have still no wheat bread. The enemy 
starved us out, and you Americans won the war for the French. They 
cut off our food, and our children suffered. They had no milk, and 
the cows were killed for food. Our bread is now better, although still 
expanded by the use of bedns. We make beans into bread as well 
as into coffee, 

THE REAL TAX. 


“In the district around my chateau we had 1,300 inhabitants, and 
from them sent 300 men to the war. That meant everybody between 
18 and 50. We lost 80 men.” : 

I asked one of the richest men in Frankfort concerning present and 
past conditions. He said: 

“There has been tremendous improvement in the 
half. Nobody knows or ever will know what we suffered. They had 
us surrounded. Even my wife and I were starved. I lost 20 pounds 
in weight. There was, of course, food to be had, but people in our 
position could not afford to buy food. We must stand by the people.” 


THE LESSON OF THE COW AND THE ROSE, 


On this year’s trip to Europe my first landing for a night’s sleep 
was at the island of Guernsey to inspect the beautiful lines of highly 
pred cattle which have become so important in American dairy farming. 
We American farmers understand something of what has been done 
in developing the dairy cow through many generations from the cattle 
of the plains and the hills, how milk veins and udders have been ex- 
panded, horns have been shortened, and types of head and haun¢h sym- 
metrically changed, all by careful development in breeding. North 
Haston, Cohasset, and Hardwick, in Massachusetts, and Waterloo, in 
Iowa, stand for something in the land of Guernsey illustrative of the 
progress of man with animal ae into his hands. 

As I walked here through the Tiergarten and Unter den Linden and 
noted the pinched, strained, shocked, and scarred faces, I could not but 
reflect upon the problem of what a prolonged modern war might do for 
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humanity. If the dairy cattle of the world should be destroyed, it 
would take many generations ugain to breed by selection from the beef 
cattle of the —_— the motherly milch cow. 

If the world were a cultivated garden of roses and men went to 
war and forgot the rosebushes for a few years, the garden would revert 
wholly to the wild rose and the brier. In a few years could be lost 
the fruit of a hundred years’ development in hybrid crossings, graft- 
ings, and sports, for the base of the rose is in the wild brier. Gar- 
deners must still take the root from the forest to properly develop the 
sport. 

THE SPORTS OF HUMANITY. 

Many years ago I heard President Eliot say in that wonderful 
clearness ‘of speech which so markedly characterizes him: “ The benefit 
to the race ef the common school is that it saves the sports of 
pemneniyy ee remarkable child of an otherwise not remarkable 
amily.” 

Hlad Germany at this time suffered a Thirty Years’ War, there would 
be nothing left to tell the tale. The women and children that might 
have been left would have been gibbering idiots, with no groundwork 
on which German" kultur” could have ever again been brought forth. 
But if all the children had been set aside and allowed to grow up in 
ignorance, how many generations or hundreds of years would it have 
taken to have developed a distinctive type in the human family upon 
po stock with any ability to hold place in the modern world of in- 
elligen ce. 

The lesson of the Guernsey cow and the garden rose was borne in 
upon me as I looked at the wrecks in this shell-shocked, starved, and 
deservedly beaten nation. The Germany of old, that gave its literature, 
art, and music to the world, was swallowed up in the scientific and 
paxeent deveiopment that grew a war machine that had its inevitable 
ruitage in self-destruction. 

The military root is still in Germany, as it is still in human nature, 
but not from that root will come the sports of humanity to grow some- 
thing higher und nobler, the breadth and beauty of which must for 
years remain unread in the scroll of a future divine providing. 

We can here only note the danger that the pride of militarism 
may be transferred to the United States, now planning war budgets by 
the billion, when a few billion in credits or cash ceuld so mightily 
ae in the restoration of France and a solution of the peace problems 
of Europe. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoon‘z]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, within the time allotted 
to me I shall address myself, not alone to the resolution, the 
passage of which by Congress and with the approval of which 
by the President would have the effect of ending the war with 
the Germans, but also to certain cognate questions which I 
regard as of equal if not of paramount concern to the Govern- 
ment and its people. 

In November last, after nearly eight years of Democratic 
rule, the American electorate, according to the forms of an 
ordered and free government, decided by a strongly preponder- 
ating majority that Democratic rule should end and as a corol- 
lary that the Republican Party: should again be restored to 
power, thereby investing the latter party with plenary au- 
thority as to all matters of national legislation and Federal 
administration. 

Coupled with that authority were certain instructions, bind- 
ing in character, delivered with great emphasis, for it was the 
voice of millions of men and women, recording their sentiments 
at the polls, who, by an overwhelming majority, proclaimed 
Warren G, Harding as President of the United States. 

What were those instructions? One was that the covenant of 
the league should be cast aside, thrown into the discards. That 
has been done; but I may add that, as one of 485 Members of 
Congress, I shail, with not a little degree of anxiety, observe, 
as well as I may from this great distance, “‘ every little move- 
ment” of the extra “full crew’? men who, by our President, 
have been appointed as American representatives on the repa- 
ration and other like Huropean war commissions. We wish for 
these gentlemen Godspeed, which term comprehends a safe and 
especially an early return to this country. 


Another instruction was to the effect that peace with Ger- | 


many should be restored. As it is now, the nations that were 
associated with us in the war have concluded treaties of peace; 
but we, in theory of the law but not in point of fact, are at 
war with Germany. This ambiguous condition ought to be 
changed. The situation is as anomalous and absurd as it is 
expensive, inconvenient, and unjust to the American people. 

By the enactment into law of the measure before us, the 
majority party will have fulfilled its promise as regards the 
establishment of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are on the subject of foreign affairs, 
and particularly of the war, it is pertinent for me to observe 
that the foreign Governments that stand debtor to us to the 
extent of $10,000,000,000 are not manifesting a very great 
amount of concern—in fact, I presume no concern—as regards 
the discharge of the great obligations they are under—in fact, 
they have not even paid the interest on the debt. The money 
advanced to such Governments came from the pockets of our 
people as the proceeds of Liberty bonds and Victory notes. The 
peoples who bought the bonds are borne down under a very 
heavy burden of annual interest, necessary for us to pay on 
that debt. Consequently it seems to me as entirely just that 
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our Government should immediately take steps to enforce the 
collection of these vast loans, now standing as mere open at- 
counts, but nevertheless obligations of the most solemn char- 
acter, on the books of the Treasurer of the United States. As 
germane to this subject, may I direct your attention to the 
proposition that the Government should by a refunding ar- 
rangement or other method, restore the par value of the bonds? 
Assurance was made by those, especially the four-minute men, 
who harangued the people to buy the bonds that they were 
good, but we know very well that they are now selling far 
below par. 

One cause of the constantly falling price of Government bonds 
is due to the action of the international bankers who for cer- 
tain commissions are floodin; this country with foreign securi- 
ties. Only the other day an issue of $100,000,000 of French 
bonds was dumped on the New York market at an interest 
yield of 8 per cent. I am told that the agents of six other 
nations have been, and perhaps are now, in New York negotiat- 
ing for the flotation of further great issues. Our Government 
should take cognizance of the situation and maintain the posi- 
tion that no foreign bonds shall be sold in this country at a 
rate of interest higher than 6 per cent—-I doubt if they should 
be allowed sale at all—in order to prevent our people from 
gambling in securities of very questionable value, and to pro- 
tect the integrity of the bonds of our own Government, and of 
other domestic securities as well. 

To what extent foreign nations may feel grateful for Ameri- 
can assistance I do not know. That we have donated vast 
sums—probably three billions—to their charities and have made 
large private loans in addition to the Government loans I de 
know; and I therefore feel that it is now high time for for- 
eign peoples to go to work and no longer to consider America 
as being solely an almshouse or one vast eleemosynary insti- 
tution, operated for their exclusive benefit. We have obliga- 
tions to our own people; charity must begin at home. The first 
duty of a nation, no less than that of the father of the family, 
is to provide for its own children. That we should do, and that 


we will do, in view of the fact that vast numbers of our most 
deserving workingmen are without employment and fundamental 
business enterprises—agriculture, commerce, manufacture, min- 
ing, and seafaring, all—in America are now almost stagnant. 

It may take the world 50 years to recover from the ravages 
In the meanwhile the most rigid economy in 


of the war. 
government, State and Nation, also in private life, should be 
practiced. We Republicans promised the people to relieve them 
ef heavy taxation. Will we do it? We must admit that we 
have a difficult task to perform and we have made slow prog- 
ress. We have not, so far as my knowledge goes, abolished a 
single board or burean or commission. We have, I believe, 
added some new ones—for example, the one regulating the 
packers. 

Over in the Senate one or two Members are agitating the 
passage of a bill to regulate coal, and incidentally to provide 
some more good jobs. Sueh regulation would undoubtedly add 
to the cost of the article. 

Before the war an unfailing supply of cheap coal flowed 
steadily from the mines to the consumers’ bins; but with war 
regulation all has been changed. Thus far this year the mines 
have been rtn at low ebb because consumers have listened to 
the siren voice of demagogues—those who promise the passage 
of regulatory laws which will cheapen its price. Coal can be 
bought at the mines on a very close margin of profit. In some 
cases it is sold below cost of mining, but the real cost to the 
consumer lies in the transportation charge. Coal from my dis- 
trict, traveling over one of the three railroads to Norfolk and 
by boat from there to Boston and distributed from the latter 
port to the surrounding region, must bear a rate ranging 
around $7 per ton. The Interstate Commerce Commission regu- 
lates the rate. In the old days the railroad managers charged 
“all the traffic would bear,” but they were too smart, too good 
business men to charge more than the traffic would bear. 

Artificial laws and regulations, if persisted in, will ultimately 
destroy not alone the great coal industry but likewise great 
commercial and manufacturing enterprises and communities, 
such as exist in New England and cisewhere as well, in this 
United States. In the meanwhile I shall trust to the honor, 
wisdom, and ability of the Republican Party, constituted of 
its members in Congress—Senators and Representatives—and 
of the administration, headed by our excellent President, War- 
ren G. Harding, to guide amid all vicissitudes the good old 
ship of state to a good and safe harbor, 4s was done by that 
party under the matchless and wonderful leadership of other 
men—stars of the first magnitude—Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, and others—the great dynasty 
of Republican Presidents, [Applause.] 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it had been nry 
sincere wish and earnest expectation that the majority party 
in the Congress would forget the promise of a peace by resolu- 
tion made by the successful candidate for the Presidency and 
not even attempt to make what was the most colossal blunder 
of a passion-swept political campaign the law of the land. 

I am well aware of the fact that the only definite, specific, 
and clearly understandable declaration which the candidate 
for the Presidency made during that contest was the promise 
that there should be such an act just so soon as it could be 
passed by a Republican Congress and signed by a Republican 
President. Beyond this he stated that notwithstanding the 
fact that he had for years been a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate of the United States, which 
committee had been strenuously and successfully thwarting the 
Executive in his every effort to adjust international affairs, 
yet he, Mr. Harding, had absolutely no plan to offer nor any 
specific suggestion to make other than this, and he gave no 
satisfactory intimation as to the form of even that resolution. 

So far as my knowledge extends, he has not yet offered a 
suggestion as to form, except that in his message, delivered to 
the House in person on April 12 last, he made it perfectly clear 
that it must not be such a resolution as he himself while a 
Member of the Senate had voted for and urged. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] In that message he demonstrated quite 
clearly that there was a decided difference of opinion between 
Harding the candidate and Harding the President. In polite 
but nevertheless specific language he made it perfectly clear 
that Harding the President would brook no interference with 
the constitutional prerogative of the Executive. 
that we might, with his approval, declare a state of peace, but 
that under no circumstances must Congress attempt to fix its 
terms and conditions. I quote here the understandable portions 
of what he said upon that point. The President said: 

To establish the state of technical peace without further sey. I 
should approve a declaratory resolution 7 Congress to that effect, 
with the qualifications essential to protect all our rights. Such a reso- 
lution should undertake to do no more than thus to declare the state of 
peace which all America craves. * * * In correcting the failure 
of the Executive, in negotiating the most important treaty in the his- 
tory of the Nation, to recognize the constitutional otha of the 
Senate, we would go to the other extreme, equally objectionable, if 
Congress or the Senate should assume the function of the Executive. 

I pause just here long enough to remark that this last sen- 
tence is not particularly clear as to its exact meaning. The 
fair inference, however, is that the President could not resist 
the opportunity to cast an impolite imputation upon his prede- 
cessor, and for this purpose wove into a state paper an expres- 
sion which would not have been in very good taste even in a 
campaign speech. 

At no time did President Wilson seek to thwart the Senate 
in the exercise of its constitutional prerogative of ratifying or 
rejecting the treaty of Versailles. He advocated with all the 
force of his powerful intellect its ratification without substan- 
tial change, as was his unquestionable right and as many be- 
lieve was his supreme duty in keeping faith with the nations 
with whom he had negotiated it. He gave his spirit, his high 
mentality, his moral excellence, and actually depleted perhaps 
for all time his physical manhood, with devoted and unselfish 
vigor and vision that the work of his brain might live, but so 
profound a student of government as Woodrow Wilson never 
for a moment believed that he could, even had he desired, have 
destroyed the senatorial prerogative woven into the fabric of 
the Nation’s fundamental law. 

Just what view the President will take of this resolution if 
it reaches him in its present form, which if I understand the 
interpretation of sections 2 and 4, does unmistakably enter the 
domain of negotiation, indirectly it is true, but- inevitably, 
remains to be seen. 

It shall not at least escape the notice of history that as a 
Senator and as a candidate he advocated a resolution designed 
to interfere with the constitutional prerogatives of his prede- 
cessor for which as President he says he will not stand. 

I have said that it had been my wish and expectation that 
the campaign promise would be forgotten, notwithstanding it 
was the only definite one given out touching our foreign policy. 
I know that neither a party nor an individual often obtains 
eredit by breaking its or his word, but I think the majority 
party could ‘ell risk the opinion of men and history if it would 
forget that shameful promulgation and refrain from placing this 
inerasable stain upon the virtue of America’s enterprise. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

My hope was founded upon the knowledge which most men 
now possess of the reasons for that promise and for the action 


He told us |} 
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in the last Congress of passing the peace resolution and com- 
mitting the majority party to it. 

Those reasons were threefold: First, envy of and enmity 
toward the then Chief Executive, Mr. Wilson. Proceeding upon 
a predicate of passion and hate the majority were willing then 
to go to any length in the effort to humilitate and discredit 
him. How narrow and restricted was their vision time and 
history will demonstrate ; 

Second, their inability, moral and intellectual, to submit a 
substitute for his handiwork; and 

Third, the determination to clinch for their party at the 
November elections the votes of all those elements in America 
who having but recently descended from foreign blood had their 
affections placed upon the aspirations of their kinsmen abroad 
rather than upon the interests and hopes of America. 

In view of the character of the impulses which lay behind 
the action of a year ago, surely it would be an honorable thing 
to forget it so soon as history will permit. It ought to be 
effaced from the memories of men. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

No necessity for this action has been suggested which can, it 
seems to me, possibly appeal to the heart and conscience of 
America. We have no precedent for it. Our foreign wars of 
the past have been settled by negotiated treaties, with honor to 
ourselves and justice to our foes. 

Is it possible that the administration finds itself, after full 
consultation with what it regards the “ best minds of America,” 
helpless and hopeless? Has America under Republican leader- 
ship reached such a position of inanity and mental vacuosity as 
that it is unable to proceed along the lines of honorable diplo- 
macy and negotiate a peace of justice and righteousness? 

Must we leave the field made glorious by American valor and 
sanctified forever by the best blood of an unselfish Nation be- 
cause the political leadership of the hour is unable to obtain a 
single promise or exact a single pledge giving at least some as- 
surance that the things and principles for which our soldiers 
suffered and sacrificed and died are to be respected in the 
future? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It has been said in the course of this discussion that this reso- 
lution does not wipe out the record of Chateau-Thierry and 
Belleau Wood and the Argonne. 

Indeed it does not. Fortunately the luster of those supreme 
efforts of American manhood can never be dimmed by parti- 
san political ineptitude and imbecility. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] But will some one tell me before the debate is 
ended what this resolution does toward making the principles 
for which men died there the law of the world? 

I have thought, sir, that the President’s Secretary of State 
has within the brief period of his service as such demonstrated 
the fine capacity and good judgment with which he has, I think, 
very generally been believed to be endowed. By following, 
without exception, so far as I have observed, the lines of policy 
laid down by the last administration and asserting our national 
faith with firmness and courage he has become easily the out- 
standing figure of the new administration. 

It is hard to make me believe that Mr. Secretary Hughes is 
lacking in ability to deal with the big things of the world, 
even though he be handicapped by a Harvey and perhaps 
humiliated by a Sims. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, somehow, the majority in the Congress seem to think 
the diplomatic power of the administration futile and insuffi- 
cient; and so inaneness is to be crowned with garlands, and 
America—our America—is to close the most thrilling chapters 
in the annals of man with a peace which should be known in 
history as ‘“ the peace of incapacity.” [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] } 

What the valor of our soldiers won on the fields of glory 
the timidity of our alleged statesmen will cast to the winds 
of the world, and we shall turn to face the future without a 
promise or a pledge, save only, I believe, sections 2 and 4 seek 
to place in escrow some $400,000,000 seized from resident Ger- 
mans by the Alien Property Custodian and whatever of rights 
we have in the German ships that were interned at ports while 
we were neutral. 

Mr. Speaker, there may be differences of opinion as to what 
our soldiers fought for. There ought not to be, God knows, 
yet there may be, but I venture to assert that nowhere in 
America will you find a soldier or a civilian who will have the 
temerity to declare that they fought for the property of resi- 
dent aliens or for German ships, and those things, sir, are all 
that this resolution of peace reserves. [Applause on the Demo 
eratic side.] 

No, indeed; you will not have effaced by the passage of this 
resolution the glory of the Argonne and Belleau Wood and 
Chateau-Thierry ; that is beyond your reach; but you will have 
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quit without gripping by solemn treaty the achievements which 
American valor won. 

You can not wipe from the face of France the blood stains of 
American soldiers, but you can, and apparently are determined 
to, take the fateful step which will go so far toward rendering 
vain the shedding of that precious blood. 

Why should this resolution pass? Its proponents have 
adopted the most remarkable attitude upon it that within my 
memory has ever been adopted upon any great question. They 
lay it before us with a report which says nothing, and follow 
it up with arguments which but add to our ignorance of what 
the real reasons are, and then say the burden is upon us to 
show why it should not pass. 

I am compelled to say, having listened to practically every 
word uttered in the debate by those who favor it—or perhaps 
I should say in justice to them by those who intend to vote for 
it—that the strongest reason yet given was given by a gentleman 
on my own side of the Chamber, Mr. Huppreston, of Alabama, 
who said, in substance, that we should make peace with our 
enemies in this way in order that we may the more easily lend 
them money, so that they can buy from us. With all deference 
to my friend, whose character I respect and whose ability I 
admire, that reason is not sufficient to bring me to its support. 

Besides this, what are the reasons? Trade reasons? Except 
as to dyestuffs, which we ourselves inhibit, trade with Germany 
and with the nations that were Austria-Hungary is limited only 
by the capacity of their people to buy. That capacity is not 
likely to be increased save as we ourselves increase it. 

In order to bring the American troops home? If the Presi- 
dent of the United States wishes to scuttle, he may order 
them home to-morrow and in all the world there is no power 
to say him nay. Germany would doubtless consent as it would 
relieve her of the burden of their support. 

In order to exchange ambassadors? I am in no hurry about 
that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I know of no Amer- 
ican interest in Germany which is not now being amply pro- 
tected without an ambassador, and I have an all too vivid 
recollection of the last one which Germany had here to lie 
awake nights wishing for another to hurry to our shores. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] I have not heard of any 
Ferman nationals in America suffering from injustice because 
no Von Bernstorff is lcdged in the embassy building here to 
serve in the dual capacity of ambassador and spy. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Oh, but some say it must be done in order to drive the last 
nail into the coffin of the League of Nations. Are you so sure 
that such will be the result? In your heart of hearts are you— 
all of you—so sure that you wish it so? 

You say the people of America spoke the final word of con- 
demnation of that historic instrument at the November elec- 
tions. Are you quite sure? I am not. 

Oh, I know that Mr. Harding, lashed as with scorpions by 
certain eminent leaders of his party and a section of the press 
which was quite influential with an element of voters believed 
to be necessary to his election, declared in his Des Moines speech 
that he wanted to turn his back upon the covenant and destroy 
it, but are you sure he did it? 

I know, too, that he so phrased other utterances both before 
and after that declaration of despair and compulsion as that 
31 of the most eminent leaders of his party felt themselves able 
to issue a document destined to be historic, in which the people 
‘were reassured, and it was solemnly declared, that the surest 
guarantee of a league would be his election. 

There is some one unique distinction to be found in the cam- 
paigns of every man who has been elected President of the 
United States—sometimes more than one. 

In the case of Mr. Harding there are at least three. 

First, he was elected by the largest majority ever given a 
candidate. 

Second, he ran upon a platform which was absolutely color- 
less except when it was yellow. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And, third and most unique of all, if his Des Moines 
utterance meant what league opponents claim for it, he used 
other utterances which enabled 31 of the most eminent leaders 
of political thought in America to issue an appeal to the Ameri- 
can people in his behalf predicated upon the hypothesis that 
they might discredit his pledged word and plighted faith as 
expressed at Des Moines, and one of these eminent men is now 
the premier of his Cabinet, holding in his steady hands the 
matter of our foreign relations. I have forgotten whether the 
name of the ambassador to the Court of St. James was among 
the 31 immortals or not. 

I think we shall have to wait for a little while even after 
this resolution becomes law before we shall be assured that 
what is probably the highest achievement ever wrought by 
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finite men has perished utterly from the earth, so far as even 
America alone is concerned. 

I always follow with great interest what my young friend 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] has to say. He 
comes of good stock, and, as the late President Roosevelt once 
said to me in doing a requested favor for a grandson of the 
great Confederate cavalry leader, Gen. Bedford Forrest, “ There 
ought to be something in heredity, surely.’ The gentleman 
from New York seems to be a thinker and has not demonstrated 
any particular backwardness in giving utterance to his thoughts. 
{Laughter.} I heard the gentleman from New York in the last 
Congress say that the people at the November election had 
declared against any surrender of the Nation’s sovereignty, 
and he then proceeded to outline for us his plan of insuring 
future peace, which was, in substance, that he would have an 
agreement among nations whereby armaments and armies 
should be limited, no nation to have, as I remember it, more 
than 200,000 soldiers; and then he would have an impartial 
committee to see that the agreement was enforced throughout 
the world. I do not suppose it lay within the purview of his 
dreams that this committee would come wholly from America, 
and I could not but puzzle as to just how much of our sover- 
eignty we would surrender to sucé a committee. That can be 
explained later, perchance. 

On Saturday last the gentleman from New York told us that 
the American people repudiated the doctrine of sending Amer- 
ican troops into foreign lands to decide boundary disputes, I 
am sure I have heard that before. 

Abe Martin said the other day that Tobias Jordan had given 
up his position at the sawmill, but that the idea was not origi- 
nal with him. [Laughter.] 

The favorite phrasing of Republican stump orators in the last 
campaign as they shed the effulgence of their intellectual rays 
upon the people was to the effect that America must not become 
involved in European troubles growing out of disputes over 
boundary lines in the Balkans. That was a mouth-filling phrase 
and sounded well; it touched the hearts of mothers and fathers 
everywhere, but serious men must examine it-in the light of 
history. If we are to profit at all from the past, let us vision 
it as it has been, not as we would have had it, and let us real- 
ize that only by certain courses shall we be able to make the 
future what we would have it. 

Since this Republic was created two general wars have con- 
vulsed Europe, wars in which practically all the nations of 
Europe became involved—the first in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, when two young men—Pitt in the cabinet 
and Bonaparte in the field—were struggling for European mas- 
tery. With the messages and warnings of Washington and Jef- 
ferson as to foreign entanglements fresh in our history and 
with all our determination as to aloofness we eventually, as the 
result of the frictions of that titanic struggle, went into the War 
of 1812 with England. 

The second came with the recent holocaust. Surely now the 
most intense and inveterate enemy of Woodrow Wilson will 
not deny that no man in authority in the history of the world 
ever tried with finer zest and greater determination to keep 
world conditions such as that his nation might be spared the 
horrors of engaging in war than did he, but without avail. And 
what, sir, was the beginning of that struggle? 

On a day in June, 1914, a Prince of the House of Hapsburg, 
the reigning family of Austria-Hungary, visits the capital of a 
little principality which Austria-Hungary had seized by force 
of arms from Serbia following a dispute over a boundary line 
in the Balkans. An assassin shot him to death. The flash 
from that pistol set the world on fire; all nations and peoples 
everywhere upon the globe were drawn into the vortex of that 
awful flame. Its fearful forked tongues ran from the centers 
of civilization into the remotest jungles of savagery, consuming 
with remorseless wrath the wealth, the substance, and the lives 
of men; 10,000,000 died; 10,000,000 others were maimed and 
almost lost to the world. Here in America we mustered from 
hillside and valley, from crowded city and quiet spaces of rural 
retreat, from mansion and cabin, 4,000,000 men. We sent 2.000,- 
000 across the trackless waters to do battle in strange lands 
and amidst the babel of unfamiliar tongues; we left 10,000 
to sleep there under the lilies of France, save only as at the 
request of those who loved them some are returned to rest 
here, their graves to be forever a mute compelling appeal that 
those who come after shall see to it that they made the supreme 
sacrifice not in vain. Why? All because of a dispute about a 
boundary line in the Balkans, when there was no League of Na- 
tions to which to submit the issue. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, is this resolution all that the majority has 
to offer to the mothers of America, as the result of their toils 
and tortures? Can the genius of the majority evolve no higher 
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plan? Is this the ripened fruit of national endeavor? “ Peace 
and we will hold pending settlement fowr hundred millions of 
money and the interned ships!” Is this the end’? 

Oh, you say no; but it is the power of your actions, not the 
force of your words, which will control. “It must not be again,” 
exclaimed your President and mine over the 5,000 flag-draped 
easkets in New York. Ah, do you fancy that settles the prob- 
lems of the future? Jefferson and Madison failed to prevent 
our becoming the victims of Buropean quarrels; the prayers 
and patience of Lincoln were unavailing to prevent fratricidal 
strife; the gentle and patient McKinley strove in vain to avert 
war: the heroic and tenacious Wilson could not stay the holo- 
eaust. Do you for an instant believe that this resolution and 
the ipse dixit of Harding are sufficient to change the natures of 
men and fix the course of destiny? How absurd! We must 
act, not simply declare; we must arise to the evolutions of the 
world, the development of the mechanisms of men, the changes 
wrought in the soeial fabric, if we would even approach a guar- 
anty that it will not be again, and must act in the light of 
history’s lessen. It does not lie within the power of Mr. Hard- 
ing or any other of the sons of men to still the troubled waters 
of the world by stretching forth his hands and, choking with 
emotion, say, “It must not be again”; nor can Congress quiet 
the rolling waves by any exclamation of “ Peace, be still.” The 
miracle of Galilee lies beyond our power ; we must act; we must 
have a treaty or treaties; we must have behind it or them 
recognized power, power sufficient that all men know it must 
be respected. 

The passage of this resolution throws away every moral and 
physical advantage which we now possess; if places us alone 
among nations, with all our vital interests exposed to the con- 
stant menace of a selfish and irritated world. 

Surely we do not need to pass it in order to insure that we 
shall ourselves be just im negotiating with Germany and her 
allies. Is there anything in German histery or any evidence 
in the manifested spirit of present-day Germany which en- 
eourages the belief that she will be more likely to make a just 
and righteous treaty after we have thrown every advantage 
away? Surely not. By passing it we are but depriving our- 
selves and our posterity of all the advantages accruing from @ 
victory of arms honorably won by eur bravest and our best 
and surrendering, perhaps for all time, the epportunity which 
has been ours and which still is ours to advance civilization 
and to calm at least in measurable degree the awful appre- 
hensions of the methers of men. 

As an American Congressman I must be excused from aiding 
in such a denouement. [Prolonged applause on the Demo- 
eratie side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from ‘Tennessee has. expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roerrs]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mdssa- 
ehusetts is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I shall indulge in no sarcasm. 
IT shall contribute nothing of partisanship to the discussion. 
I shall not astonish, either by uvy learning or by my eloquence. 
I shall simply try, in the few minutes that I have, to tell this 
House why I think it is our duty to pass this resolution to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, as it proverbially takes two to make a quarrel, 
it takes two to make a war. Similarly, it takes two to end a 
quarrel or a war. The passage of a peace resolution by the 
Congress of the United States is a domestic act. The action is 
unilateral and not bilateral. Therefore, in and of itself it can 
have no international force or validity. To this extent I am in 
accord with what I understand to be the views of my Demo- 
eratie colleagues on the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

But at this point I take sharp issue with them. The first and 
apparently the chief reason given in the views of the minority 
for opposing the resolution is, as alleged, because we can not 
“by an act of Congress enter into contracts with another 
Government,” this being “an invasion of the treaty-making 
power.” <A treaty is undoubtedly a contract between two or 
more States. So if the proposed resolution constituted an offer 
to a contraet, the point of the minority would perhaps be well 
taken. Apparently the minority has fallen into a fallacy, be- 
eause it assumes that since this resolution contemplates bi- 
lateral action on the one hand by the United States and on 
the other hand by Germany, therefore a contract—or a treaty— 
is in some way involved. But because both countries must act 
before a mutually binding peace shall result, the action does 
not become contractual on the part of either. Suppose both 
nations simultaneously and independently declared the status 
of war to be ended; that could not be a contract, and yet the 
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status of peace would be complete. A lapse of time between 
the two declarations does not alter the situation. The Porter 
resolution is neither an offer to a contract nor an acceptance of 
an offer to a contract. Hence, there is no treaty in contempla- 
tion and no violation of the Constitution. 

It is instructive in this connection to remember that when 
we passed a somewhat similar resolution a year ago, the Demo- 
erats of the House made a great to-do about its constitutionality 
and, indeed, rested their case upon that point. 

But President Wilson, in vetoing the resolution, calmly ig- 
nored the Democratic contention. He knew it was untenable. 
There is even less opportunity for the argument to be plausibly 
urged against the measure now before the House. 

As I have said, action by Germany as well as by the United 
States is necessary before a status of peace between the two 
nations can be a fact. It is the view of some students of the 
subjeet that Germany has already taken her requisite action, 
in that by ratifying the Versailles treaty she said in effect that 
so far as she was concerned the World War was ended—ended 
even as against belligerents who, like the United States, might 
not choose to ratify the treaty—at the moment when the treaty 
by its terms became fully effective. Possibly this view is sound. 
At all events it is so held by eminent authority, and I for one do 
net feel willing to dismiss it as unsownd. [f it is sound, of 
course the enacting of the pending resolution unquestionably 
ends the war. 

But let ws assume for the sake of argument that it is not 
sound. Let us assume that Germany has yet to do her part in 
reestablishing peace with the United States. It by no means 
follows, as charged by the minority, that the passage of this 
peace resolution is useless. Even on this theory it is the first 
necessary step toward a peace status. Affirmative action by 
Germany on this theory nmrust be taken thereafter. It thus be- 
comes at once necessary to inquire whether Germany desires the 
restoration of technical peace. In an effort to give an accurate 
answer to this question I have for the lest six menths been 
making constant inquiries of diplomats, business men, and pub- 
lic officials, many of whom have themselves recently been im 
Germany. I have never yet found a man—American or Euro- 
pean—who does not strongly believe that Germany will instantly 
take the step necessary for the restoration of technical peace, if, 
indeed, it has not already done so. Everyone has agreed that 
this is true; and while action of the future can not be stated 
as a present fact, I strongly believe that the United States fs 
justified in acting upon the theory that Germany only waits the 
opportunity to bring about the ending of the war by any act 
within her power. 

But admitting all this—and I think most thoughtful observers 
of both parties do admit all this—what advantages will come to 
the United States as a result of the restoration of technical 
peace that she does not new enjoy? My Democratic colleagues 
are prone—and the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
GARRETT of Tennessee] is no exception—to minintize the useful- 
ness of the restoration of peace by joint action of the United 
States and Germany. They call attention, for example, to the 
fact—and it is a fact—that our exports to Germany are of sub- 
stantially the same volume as in the years prior to 1914. They 
cite other similar facts tending to preve their point. 

So we are confronted, and I think we are in duty bound to 
meet the challenge—so we are confronted by the question, What 
is really te be gained by the United States by the resumption of 
a peaee status? I do not agree with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrett] that the restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions. is of small account or even undesirable. I think the re- 
sumption of those relations is of great importance. It repre- 
sents the established and the histeric way by which two 
nations engage in intercourse with each ether. Of course—I am 
glad to assert it, glad to admit it, or whatever you like—the 
first tangible result will be that the United States will send 
forth to Germany an ambassador and his diplomatic assistants 
and various consuls general, consuls, and other subordinates. 
When our consular offices in the Central Pewers were closed 
just before we entered the war there were 73 representatives 
of the United States in those offices in Germany and 32 in 

Austria-Hungary. Thus more than 100 Americans, working 
for American interests, were in the two countries of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in 1917. Since that time and up to this 
moment we have had no formal diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentation in either country. Of course, we have had commis- 
sioners in Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest, and these commission- 
ers have had a few assistants, some of them holding a consular 
status and others holding a diplomatic status. But the rela- 
tionship between these officers and the country in which they 
are located is purely informal and unofficial. Useful as they 
have been, the situation is a most unsatisfactory one and falls 
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far short of bringing to the United States the advantages which 
lie open to us. For purposes of comparison it should be remem- 
bered that every one of the principal allied powers is repre- 
sented in the Central Power countries by a completely organ- 
ized staff of diplomatic and consular representatives. 

For the past four years the interests of the United States in 
Germany have been handled by Spanish diplomats and consuls. 
I have no doubt they have done their work well and faithfully. 
But their first duty is to their own country. The interests of 
the United States are necessarily secondary. I believe that the 
time has long since come when American citizens should repre- 
sent the United States of America in Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. Let me illustrate by one small incident one of the 
results which flow from the present situation. Hamburg is of 
course one of the great ports of Europe and of the world. Sup- 
pose an American in Hamburg desires to ship certain goods on 
an American: vessel from Hamburg to some other port. He 
must have his invoice certified by a consular officer. 

Naturally, he would go to the American consul. But there 
is no recognized American consul in Hamburg. Therefore he 
must go to the Spanish consul, certify to his invoice, and pay a 
fee of $2.50. The fee thus received is retained by the Spanish 
consul and is lost for all time to the Treasury of the United 
States. A returning consular officer has recently told me that at 
the port of Hamburg alone 25,000 invoices were certified by the 
Spanish consul in the last year. This means a tidy liitle rev- 
enue of $62,500 lost to the United States in one port and on a 
single item of business. Probably the total fees thus lost per 
year, with the present volume of trade, would amount to at 
least half a million dollars. 

But after all, in spite of the inconvenience to the American 
-shipper, and in spite of the revenues lost to the United States, 
the intervention of the Spanish consul makes feasible the trans- 
action of export business, though in a somewhat abnormal way. 
In other respects, however, this subterfuge can not be utilized 
at all. Many Federal laws and many State laws require that 
a document executed abroad must be executed before an Ameri- 
ean consul. It has been held that a Spanish consul acting as 
American consul does not comply with the requirements of 
these laws. Thus such instruments as deeds, powers of attor- 
ney, mortgages, and many other documents affecting the trans- 
fer of rights or property as well as other business transactions 
ean not be attested in Germany at all. The inconvenience to 
the business world is instantly apparent. 

Congress has taken cognizance of this situation in at least 
two instances. Section 5 of public law 366, approved March 3 
last, provides: 

That all applications for patent filed since August 1, 1914, in which 
the oath was executed before or authenticated by a consular officer, or 
other representative qualified to administer oaths, of a Government act- 
ing in the interest of the Government of the United States, shall have 
the same force and effect as if said oath had been executed by the 
applicant before a consular officer of the United States. 

This seems to care for the situation as far as patents are 
concerned, by allowing the Spanish officer to act. A similar 
situation has developed in connection with the execution of 
pension claims. On May 16 last the House of Representatives 
passed the Knutson bill, similar in purport to the patent sec- 
tion just quoted, to empower the Spanish consul to act in pen- 
sion cases. But there are many classes of transactions as to 
which Congress has not acted and perhaps could not effectively 
act. We are trading with Germany—trading in considerable 
volume—and yet there continues, without warrant or reason, 
the small vexations for which the excuse long ago disappeared. 

There are many other considerations, some of them very 
momentous, which unite to urge upon Congress the importance 
ef restoring technical peace. Central Europe for a generation 
will be a battle ground of trade. Our sister nations are laying 
their plans with consummate care for the acquisition of trade 
advantages. We have scarcely begun. We can scarcely begin 
while our diplomatic and commercial interests are theoretically 
and to some extent practically in the hands of Spain. I want 
to see a great ambassador sent forth from the United States to 
Berlin, surrounded. by a competent force of men trained in 
diplomacy and business. Not until this moment comes will the 
United States leave the starting post in the race for trade. 
The opportunity before us may be measured by the volume of 
trade of the present moment, which has come to us almost 
without the asking. If a carefully nurtured trade with the 
Central Powers were developed, a very large fraction of the ex- 
port problems of the United States would disappear. 

There is one quaint suggestion of the minority which, in con- 
clusion, I desire to notice briefly. It is suggested that the pass- 
ing of a peace resolution in some way constitutes q separate 
peace and involves a degree of moral turpitude because of the 
alleged desertion of our allies. Of course, the fact is that we 
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are now engaged in a separate war, and that the objective which 
we seek is to rejoin our allies in that peace status which they 
have already enjoyed for nearly two years. Some of the prin- 
cipal statesmen of Great Britain and France have in public 
addresses recognized, and even approved, the precise course 
which we are now following. Certainly since April 21, when 
Secretary of State Hughes replied so explicitly to the German 
request that the United States mediate in the matter of repara- 
tions, I think there can not be a shadow of doubt either in Ger- 
many or elsewhere in Europe that the United States is loyal 
to her war associates and to her international obligations. Un- 
der the circumstances criticism on this ground seems captious, 
if not absurd. 

The country is justly tired of a war status. Not a single 
argument can be advanced against the propriety of ending the 
war status. It is a solemn duty and obligation upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to do its part toward bringing about 
the restoration of peace. The resolution before the House does 
this briefly, simply, and adequately. It is difficult for me to 
understand how any patriotic American can bring himself to 
vote against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fatrcuirp]. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I have no set speech and 
nothing prepared, but I do not want the vote to occur on this 
joint resolution without availing myself of the opportunity to 
briefly suggest some of the reasons influencing me to vote for 
it—reasons which have impelled me to urge and advocate it 
from the very first. 

I want to say I regretted very much—I felt a keen feeling of 
personal disappointment—when I discovered, first in the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and then again on the floor of the House 
on Saturday and to-day, that my friends on the other side of 
the aisle have permitted partisanship to enter into this question 
which concerns the international relations and the welfare of 
our country. It is in great contrast to the nonpartisan support 
the Republicans unitedly gave to a Democratic President in 
time of war. It is in great contrast to the united support which 
I recall a Republican majority, when I was a Member of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress during Cleveland’s term, gave to a 
Democratic President in international affairs in time of peace. 
When Cleveland’s Venezuelan message yas read to a Republican 
House in that Congress, party lines entirely disappeared. We 
unitedly supported a Democratic President in making war. 
Why will you not equally support a Republican President in 
making peace? I heard the gentleman from Virginia complain- 
ing, and I think other Democrats were heard to complain, be- 
cause, as they pretended, partisanship had entered into the dis- 
cussion of this resolution by the Republican i1members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in that they framed the resolution 
without any consultation with the Democratic members. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, it was the very evident partisanship of the Demo- 
erats that we attempted to avoid. In their attitude on this reso- 
lution they have justified our fears. It was well known, 
and it was demonstrated on Saturday and again to-day, that 
they, or most of them and their leaders, had announced that 
they were against the resolution. 

In an effort to carefully perfect the phraseology of the reso- 
lution, how was it possible to include in conferences to that end 
those who were against the very purpose? The resolution in- 
cludes two propositions. Intense partisanship has blindly led 
the Democratic leaders in this House to oppose both of them. 
In international affairs this is to be deplored. 

The first proposition is, Shall Congress adopt a resolution to 
declare peace? The Democrats were against that. The second 
proposition is, Shall we add to that resolution a paragraph that 
will retain the status quo as to American rights? And they 
were against that. And yet they talk about partisanship! 
When we were in favor of the resolution to declare peace, when 
we were in favor of adding to that resolution a proper reserva- 
tion to protect American rights, the only remaining thing was 
to carefully phrase the resolution to carry out that intent. In 
the phrasing of such a resolution we could not be aided by call- 
ing into consultation men who were against the prime purpose 
of the resolution itself. We could not make progress by calling 
into consultation men who were against the first section, a decla- 
ration of peace by resolution of Congress, and who were also 
against the second section, to protect American rights by reser- 
vations maintaining the status quo. The Republican members 
who were in consultation spent days in perfecting the resolution, 
exercising great care, and mayhap excessive caution, in framing 
a resolution international in scope and one that would avoid 
encroachment upon the constitutional rights of the President. 

This much we believe we have accomplished. The status quo 
is maintained, entirely avoiding any chance expressions of new 
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affirmative legislation. Peace is declared without any encroach- 
ment upon Executive prerogative. The original resolution that 
was introduced contained affirmative expressions, expressions 
that might be construed as new affirmative legislation, but when 
you read the resolution as finally reported to the House of 
Representatives you will find that every word of the reserva- 
tions is carefully limited to retain only the status quo. Partisan- 
ship should not have entered into that. 

I for one have been in accord with the suggestion that we 
should not repeal the resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring a 
state of war. I do not entertain the fears expressed by some 
that a repeal of that resolution might be construed as a 
repudiation of the war. I do not in that regard fully share 
the fears of my esteemed friend, the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. If the original war resolution had been 
a declaration of war no possible misconception could result from 
its repeal. But the trouble is—and to this extent I am in 
accord with the concern expressed in the report of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, a report to which as a member of that com- 
mittee I have willingly lent my adherence—that the war resolu- 
tion was not a resolution declaring war against Germany. It 
was a resolution that declared that a state of war existed, 
thrust upon us by the Imperial German Government. I for one, 
if it can be avoided, would not wipe from our statute books that 
statement of a historical fact. 

But the reason I prefer the form of the House resolution 
is because it has been declared in this House that under the 
Constitution of the United States of America Congress has not 
the power to declare a state of peace as it has the power to 
declare a state of war. When that challenge is made I for one 
want to have the challenge met, and I want, when this resolu- 
tion is enacted into law, it to be a resolution which announces 
the fact for all future time that Congress has the power to 
declare peace as well as the power to declare war. If there 
has been no precedent in the past, I want that precedent es- 
tablished now, and I do hope that my friends in the Senate who 
believe that Congress has the power to declare peace will show 
themselves willing to surrender the form of the Senate resolu- 
tion which implies that Congress has not that power. It is 
that implication to which I am opposed. Let us meet the issue 
squarely. Let us write on the statute books a resolution that 
for all future time will stané as a precedent declaratory of the 
proposition that the Representatives of the people have the 
power under the Constitution not only to declare that a state 
of war does exist, but also to declare the corollary that a state 
of war does not exist. : 

The form of the Senate resolution, and that I fear is the 
reason for it, is a concession to the argument that Congress did 
not have the power to declare peace, and it therefore invokes the 
power of Congress to repeal any act that it has passed. Of 
course, Congress has the power to repeal any act that it has 
passed, but when this resolution becomes a law I-hope it will 
be in a form that will say unequivocally and without subter- 
fuge that Congress has the power to declare peace. Now, that 
the issue is raised we ought not to set a precedent, even by im- 
plication, that any President of the United States, although he 
has not the power to declare war, nevertheless has the sole 
power to declare peace. Let us assert otherwise in a form that 
will say it without qualification or contrary inference that a 
declaration of peace as well as of war rightfully rests with 
the Congress of the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Now, I do not know that I have the time, but in connection 
with the suggestion about reservations, in connection with the 
suggestions regarding the effect of the reservations, Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that many of those who have spoken here on this 
subject do not fully appreciate the force of unilateral agree- 
ments, how far they may extend, and what position it puts the 
country in when we have enacted a unilateral agreement and 
that enactment has been accepted by another country. 

A unilateral agreement when accepted by another country 
becomes international, with all the binding force and effect of 
a treaty, but with the important qualification that it is 
binding only so long as both parties consent to adhere to it. 
Hither party can withdraw from the arrangement at any time. 
It may be said to be in the nature of a revocable agreement, 
revocable at the pleasure of either party and without notice, 
Each party retains full freedom of action. ‘This distinction 
is important in its bearing upon the question of invasion of the 
treaty-making powers of the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. An international contract from which 
this country might not withdraw without guilt of violation of 
contract is a treaty, and the negotiation and making of such 
a compact devolves upon the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. A unilateral agreement—a subject of 
domestic legislation and domestic repeal, although it may be of 





a nature to become, through acceptance of another power, of 
international scope—has never been considered an encroach- 
ment upon the Executive treaty-making power, probably because 
of the very fact that it remains within the domain of domestic 
legislation, subject at all times to repeal by the legislative body 
which enacted it. Such is the nature of provisions of tariff 
acts, which accord certain privileges to other nations adhering 
to the reciprocal clauses of such an agreement. No one ever 
pretended that any such provisions of a tariff act invaded the 
treaty-making power of the Executive. Let me quote from 
Fiore’s International Law, Codified, section 920: 


A State which, by unilateral act, has assumed an international obli- 
gation is bound to carry out what it has voluntarily undertaken to do 
or not to do, so long as it does not revoke the act by which it bound 


itself. 

Now, bearing in mind that under international law it will, 
until superseded by a treaty declaring otherwise, always be in 
the power of Congress to revoke the act embodied in this joint 
resolution, let us proceed with the argument. The moment 
this joint resolution is enacted into law Germany may signify 
her acceptance. It would be an acceptance if in reliance upon 
the resolution she sent to this country an ambassador and 
consuls, received our accredited ambassador, and permitted the 
entry of our consuls. The negotiation of a treaty would thus 
be greatly facilitated, but if we met with an obdurate Germany, 
it would always be open, until a ratified treaty decreed other- 
wise, to repeal the declaration of peace and the status quo ante 
would be restored. 

Now, for a moment let us talk about the armistice and then we 
may recur to the status created by the unilateral agreement em- 
bodied in the peace resolution. 

The same authority on international law from which I have 
already quoted refers to an armistice as follows: 

(Sec. 1775) An armistice may be concluded for a time either fixed 
or indeterminate. In the latter case it shall be fully operative unti? 
denounced by one of the belligerents. 

Nevertheless, even when the armistice shall have been concluded for 
an indeterminate period or shall have been extended indefinitely, it can 
never be assimilated to peace, nor can the state of war be considered as 
terminated. 

So long as gone is not concluded, hostilities may be renewed—it 
would not require either a new object of dispute, new formalities, or a 
new declaration of war; notification of the ending of the armistice 
would be sufficient to renew and continue the hostilities interrupted. It 
is mecessary to bear these principles in mind, because both in the rela- 
tions of public internal law and in those of international law, during 
the armistice, however long protracted, the law of war, not the law of 
peace, must be applied, 

I have thus quoted at length because it has seemed to me that 
our present status—the status until this joint resolution has 
been enacted into law—is under the armistice, and not a status 
created merely by the cessation of hostilities, and therefore a 
status of something more than mere technical war. 

If this armistice status should become merged into a treaty 
of peace, the state of war would be irrevocably at an end. It 
would require a new declaration of war or hostile acts of ag- 
gression to restore war conditions. It would be a new war. But 
if- this armistice status becomes merged into a unilateral 
agreement as embodied in the resolution of peace, accepted by 
Germany in sending to us her accredited ambassador, if she 
failed to adhere to our demands, to the reservations forming a 
part of the resolution of peace, we would be well within our 
rights to repeal the peace resolution and thereby proceed with 
hostilities. It would not require a declaration of war. It would 
not be a new war. It would be returning to the status of war 
by our right to repeal our own unilateral agreement. What, 
then, becomes of all the arguments against this resolution that 
we are surrendering our power to enforce terms against Ger- 
many? We wish nothing but just terms, and that I for one 
believe Germany is ready and willing to accord to us. The ulti- 
mate arrangement will be facilitated by the resumption of 
diplomatic relations. 

This joint resolution will be effective, and it has my hearty 
support because— 

(a) It will create an immediate status of peace. 

(b) Because acceptance by Germany involves every portion 
of the resolution, including the reservations. . 

(c) It paves the way to a treaty of amity and commerce. 

(d) It makes possible the immediate resumption of diplomatic 
relations and thereby facilitates the negotiation of a treaty. 

(e) It will immediately give to our commerce and to our 
citizens the benefit of consuls in Germany, in Austria, and in 
Hungary. 

(f) The reservations are notice to the Allies as well as to Ger- 
many consistent with the attitude our State Department has 
taken in previous notes and with all of our rights as in said 
reservations set forth. 

(g) It will pave the way to the prompt return of all\of our 
soldier boys now with the armies of oecupation by virtue of the 
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armistice. 
peace resolution there: will be no authority of law te keep our 
soldiers in Germany and they niust. be retuned. 

¢h) It will prevent for all time the: returm of the: Versailles 
treaty to the Senate with or without reservations. It being: a 
peace treaty, when peace is: declared by resolution the door 
will be ferever closed’ to the resurrection of that abominable 
carcass: The reservations were only a partial index to the 
iniquities of the league: 

The issue of the last campaign was fully comprehended by the 
voters. It was whether George Washington’s immortal Fare- 
well Address or Woodrow Wilson’s: un-American League of 
Nations sheuld be thrown in the serap heap. By more than 
7,000,000 majority the voters: decided against the Wilsom league, 
[Applause: ] 

The SPEAKER pro: tempore (Mr. Hicks). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. The time remaining is i hour and 14 
minutes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 26 minutes 
and the gentleman from: Virzinia 38° minutes. 

Mr: CAMPBELL. of Kamsas. Mr. Speaker, considerable time 
was taken up by unanimous-consent talk about the time the 
resolution was being considered fixing the time for the vote at 
4.30: o’elock to-day. There is a general demand on both sides 
ef the House for a little additional time: Therefore I ask that 
the time for a vote be fixed at 5 o’clock instead of 4.30 this 
afternoon, and that the additional time be equally divided be- 
tween the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Poseus) and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ftoop). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the faet that 
when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] was given 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes, as I understand 
it, that was not to be taken out of the allotted time, and there 
was an understanding then that the time would be extended to 
4.45 o'clock. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then this would be merely in 
keeping with that definite understanding. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Se that it would be 30 minutes: more. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This is for the purpose of fixing 
the hour at 5 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the order for taking the vote om 
the resolution be set at 5: o’clock instead of 430, and that the 
additional time be equally divided between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Virginia. Ts there: ob- 
jeetion? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Reserving the right to object, there are 
some gentlemen on the Democratic side who want to speak in 
behalf of the: resolution who have not been able to get time 
from the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. PORTER. That is the purpose of this request. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Ef think this additional time ought to 
be given to those on the Democratic side whe want to speak in 
behalf of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Reserving. the right to object, I ask. the 
gentleman. to incorporate that. in his request. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand that is to be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That all of the additional time 
be so allotted? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, no, 
his time from Mr. FLoop, did he net? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; I got it from the gentleman on 
the other side. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am yielding time on that. side to gentlemen 
whe are opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman would not yield to me 
any time. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am net yielding time to gentlemen on that 
side who are in favor of the resolution. 

Mr.. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. I understand. that some addi- 
tional time may be yielded to the Democratic side of the House. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am compelled to insist. that some ar- 
rangement be made to take care of gentlemen. on the Democratic 
side who are in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think I can say that that 
arrangement has been made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I reserve the right further to object, 
to get some information. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then, E objeet. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then, I understand the time runs to 4.45 
o'clock. 


The gentleman had 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Ne; until 4.30. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman from Virginia now yield 
some of his time? 

Mr: FLOOD: Mr: Speaker; I yield five minutes: to the gentle- 

man from: California [Mr. La]. 
_. Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, E regret. that I ean not 
join in supporting a resolution: that is presented in the name 
of restoring peace to: the world. I desire to: support all help- 
ful legislation: proposed, but this: resolution, in my judgment, 
is more harmful than helpful. 

It provides no remedy. It aceomplishes nothing. It creates 
no new status: We have been at peace since November 11, 
1918, and its barren declaration at this late hour is a childish 
absurdity. It makes no war settlement. It sinmply declares the 
fact: that we are at peace. It will not take a single soldier out 
of an American uniform. Our war army has been demobilized 
for nearly two years. It renews no trade. During the last 
year our exports to Germany have been over $360,000,000, the 
greatest of our history. What we need is not a barren declara-~ 
tion of peace but actuak peace settlements: with the warring 
countries. 

On prineiple this resolution is indefensible. It establishes 
no right in owr favor. It forgives our tranmsgressor without 
indemnity or admission of his wrong. It binds the United 
States and does net bind Germany. We can not legislate for 
Germany. As it takes: two nations in combat te make war, 
so it takes twe nations im agreement to make terms of peace. 
By this reselution we tie the hands of the United States and 
leave those of Germany free. 

This resolution is a half-caste method of making peace that 
has no precedent among the practices. of intelligent nations : 
and is unworthy ef our great Government. Under the Constitu- ; 
tion the President, with the comeurrence of the Senate, is ' 
given the sole power to make treaties and settle our interna- 
tional affairs. Every diplomat, every lawyer in the werld, 
knows that ne peace settlement can be made by the method 
here proposed. It can have no value except im the minds, : 
of those whe are deceived by it. It is trifling with the great 4 
question of peace and world restoration. 

What is the problem of the world? It is to restore stability, 
confidence, and security. There are a dozen ways of making it 
peace, but there is only ene end to be accomplished. That end 3 
is to restore security and stability to the warring eountries. a 
The resolution adds confusion and uneertainty and instability 
by emphasizing a separate peace, division ameng the Allies, 
and a seeming indifference of the United States te the insta- 
bility and distress of Europe. In other words—words instead of 
action. 

It is a continuation of the exasperating policy of confusion, 
doubt, and uncertainty that for 18 menths has turned Europe 
and the world frem: hepe to gloom. America needs to prove te 
the: world that. she is “ faithful in peace to the immortal prin- 
ciples which guided ber in war.” America can not afford, 
after having made:a glorious triumph in war, to make an ingle- 
rious settlement im peace. 

Whatever reason has existed for attempting te make peace 
in this fashion has: passed away. During the last Congress 
President Wilson and the Senate unfortunately failed te agree ii 
and that. was urged as a justification of this method of attempt- 
ing to make peace. No such inharmony now exists. They are 
the agencies created by the Constitution to make peace settle 
ments. As there is no sufficient reason for their failure to fune- 
tion, there is no reason why this Heuse should usurp their 
functions. 

Let President Harding, with the aid of his able Secretary of } 
State, as he has a right to do, negotiate a treaty witheut inter- | 






















































































































































































































































































ference of the Senate. When the time cemes, let the Senate 
perform its unquestioned authority by either ratifying, modi- | 
fying, or rejeeting the treaty so negotiated. Congressional ‘q 
action in advance is not only officious, but harmful as well as 4 
futile. 





























OUR POLICIES UNDEFINED, 


Outside of routine matters, making a treaty of peace in set- ig 
tlement of our world problems involves but three fundamental i 
questions: First, shall the United States: enter a league or am ie 
association of nations for the purpose of preserving the peace 
of the werld and preventing future wars:; second, skall the 
United States participate with our allies im the postwar 
problems of enforcing the peace treaty and restoring Europe; 
and third, reparations to be enforced against Germany for the 
destruction of lives and property of people of the United 
States and our Government. 

Our attitude on these questions is undetermined. While we 
have debated, hesitated, and delayed Europe waited on us, and 
for the lack of our helpful participation passed from a situa- 
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tion of political, financial, and moral hopefulness to one of 
dissension, depression, confusion, instability, and despair. The 
treaty of Versailles provided for the voice of America in the set- 
tlement of postwar problems. We finally rejected that treaty 
and have provided no substitute. The warring nations, includ- 
ing Germany and Austria, looked to us for participation, ad- 
vice, moderation, for our harmonizing influence and for a bul- 
wark of justice and stability in the restoration of Europe. The 
first need of Europe was not our money or our soldiers, but the 
aid of our moral prestige. 

In his opening message to Congress, the President declared: 

In the existing League of Nations * * * this Republic will have 
no part. 

This definite statement seemed to eliminate the League of Na- 
tions from the question of settlement and made it no longer a 
source of confusion, delay, or impediment in making peace. 
Having so determined, the President did well to so declare. 
Proceeding with his message, the President declared in favor of 
an “association of nations” concerning which he said: 

We yearn for this new instrument of justice. 

Having added certainty to the situation by discarding the 
League of Nations, the President added more confusion and un- 
certainty by declaring for an association of nations. 

There is no inherent difference in a League of Nations and an 
association of nations. The suggestion that we reject a League 
of Nations and create an association of nations assumes that 
names and forms are of more importance than substance. No 
effective association of nations for the preservation of peace 
will ever be established that does not contain the fundamentals 
of the League of Nations, regardless of whatever name it may 
be called. The fundamental idea of the League of Nations is 
conference and understanding between nations, arbitration, a 
world court of justice, disarmament, and cooperation to protect 
weak nations, and to prevent aggressive wars. The language of 
the instruments provided for these purposes may vary, but the 
fundamental purposes are the same, If it be the real purpose 
of the United States to participate with other nations in at- 
tempting to preserve the peace of the world and prevent wars, 
the only practica! method of doing it is to cooperate in the exist- 
ing League of Nations, composed of 48 nations, upon terms 
agreeable to the United States. 

President Harding’s frank recognition of the need and justice 
ef an association, or League of Nations, after having given much 
thought to the subject, must be regarded as entirely commend- 
able. Nevertheless, negotiating another league or association 
with those 48 nations and others is wholly impracticable. 

Nobody supposes there are going to be two associations of 
nations. A declaration on the part of the United States that 
we propose to initiate an association of nations would in effect 
be a declaration of our purpose to destroy the existing league 
and establish another organization of unknown and doubtful 
value not wanted by any other nation and contrary to the desire 
of all allied countries. Such a declaration would weaken and 
render more difficult the work of the existing League of Nations, 
and add to the confusion and dismay of the world. Such a 
declaration carries nothing of helpfulness. It proposes a pro- 
gram of further delay, confusion, and uncertainty. 

To-day we can go to the leaders of this House, to the leaders 
of the Senate, to the White House—we can go to the diplomats 
of every friendly nation, and nowhere can we find an answer to 
the question: Is America going to participate with the other 
nations in restoring stability or in preventing future wars? 

This confusion and uncertainty as to our attitude should 
cease. If we will do nothing to assist in the restoration of 
Europe, it is better to so declare. Let us at least help the world 
by clearly defining our purposes. 

Over seven months ago our President was elected to lead us 
in a prompt settlement of our peace problems. Each month 
since the world has waited to hear him define our policies as 
the spokesman of the world’s greatest Nation. Yet two years 
and a half after the war the policy of America is undefined. If 
she has a policy of restoration, it is a secret unknown to all. 
We have passed through seven months of accumulating uncer- 
tainty and depression. In a less time our former President 
negotiated and completed a treaty acceptable to 48 nations, coy- 
ering the most complicated situation ever involved in a treaty 
of peace, and presented it to the Senate for ratification. 

EARLY SUCCESS OF PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 

The war inevitably left heavy burdens upon the world. The 
need of the world was the greatest that ever appealed to the 
consciences and intelligence of men. Yet, though infinitely diffi- 
cult to secure, fundamentally the need of the world was simple. 
The need of mankind was to return to work in peace and security, 
secure in life and property, secure in the right to work, secure 
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against militarism, secure in the faith that their governments 
would endure, and to be relieved of the obligation of longer 
bearing oppressive military burdens. 

To accomplish these needs Europe looked first to America. 
During the war President Wilson had been the unquestioned 
spokesman of our country. America had contributed to the 
success of the war to a degree unexpected by any nation in the 
world. America had no motive of selfish aggrandizement in 
that war. Allies and enemies recognized the power, prestige, 
and the comparatively disinterested motives of our country. 
By common consent America was assigned an equally noble 
place in the making of peace. 

On the 11th day of November three years ago the armistice 
was signed and peace was suddenly restored to the stricken 
world. We were flushed with victory, but faced a situation of 
doubt and apprehension. Three million and a half men were 
to be discharged from our military organizations and seek re- 
employment in civil life. Several millions more drawn to our 
war industries were soon to be in need of other work. Un- 
counted millions of dollars in our war industries suddenly be- 
came unprofitable investments. We were confronted with the 
necessity of making one of the greatest peace readjustments 
known in history. We hesitated and doubted the capacity of 
our country and the world to endure the strain. That uncer- 
tainty was reflected in every business establishment in the 
United States. In 90 days fears were allayed, business re- 
gained confidence, there was employment for all, there was de- 
mand for every man’s product. In seven months, and without 
the distress of unemployment, we had discharged 3,000,000 men 
from the Army. Within 60 days after the armistice the whole 
world had taken heart and started to work with an unexpected 
confidence and hope. 

Decisive leadership was creating confidence. Less than four 
weeks after the armistice was signed the President was on his 
way to France to take part in the peace negotiations for the 
readjustment and reconstruction of the world. Rapid progress 
was made in the negotiations. In less than 90 days a tenta- 
tive draft of the treaty was drawn. The newspapers and the 
financial publications of practically every allied country car- 
ried optimistic accounts of the harmony that had prevailed and 
the progress that had been made. This confidence was reflected 
in the fact that practically the whole world was returning to 
work, there was a job for every man, there was a market for 
every product, and hope enlightened the gloom of the world. 
The prestige of America under the unquestioned leadership of 
our President was leading the world back to security, stability, 
and a just peace. 

When this stage of the peace negotiations had been reached, 
President Wilson was compelled to return to the United States 
to give his attention to the measures that had been adopted by 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, which was then in its closing days. 

WILSON AND POLITICAL SABOTAGE. 


For two years Woodrow Wilson has been the storm center of 
comment, ranging from that wholesome criticism that is essen- 
tial for a popular Government to the gross attacks of unreason- 
ing bitterness. To-day, with the more certain knowledge of 
retrospection, we can better judge the merit of these criticisms 
and the motives and methods that inspired these violent attacks. 

I have frequently deplored some characteristics of President 
Wilson. I have deplored his seeming indifference to diplomatic 
methods of accomplishing results. I have deplored his lack of 
friendly contact and cooperation with Congress. I am able to 
understand a degree of the animus with which his political op- 
ponents assail him. But I am utterly unable to understand why 
some men in responsible positions permit their course in public 
affairs to be perverted and their country and the world dis- 
tressed by a distorted opposition to President Wilson. Even the 
President of the United States is only a personality that soon 
passes on into the story of the past. But the policies we adopt 
endure to bless or scourge our country. I can see how a man in 
bitter passion may be willing to destroy the house of his enemy, 
but I am unable to understand how, to accomplish such purpose, 
he is willing to burn down a city. It is an impossible condition - 
in our affairs when opposition to one man’s personality should 
pervert the great processes of a nation. As Clemenceau said of 
a similar situation in France: 

What a misery to reduce to personal concern the immensity of the 
interests at stake. 

Saturday a gentleman stated on this floor with vindictive 
zeal that President Wilson made a most “ dismal,. humiliating 
failure” to negotiate peace. The failure of the United States to 
join with our allies in an honorable peace and to give the pres- 
tige and power of the United States to the restoration -of sta- 
bility to the world has indeed been humilating, 
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Whether or not that lLumiliation shail be charged to Woodrow 
Wilson or his political opponents is not a question that can be 
decided by citing election statistics. The people have frequently 
made mistakes by large majorities. On another day and time 
the world will pass final judgment upon the work of Woodrow 
Wilson. It will not base its judgment on the testimony of those 
who sought success in his failure. Some day, freed from politi- 
cal motives and misrepresentation and distortion, the world 
will seek the facts. 

When the world finally seeks the truth as to the cause of our 
failure it will find one of the first chapters of the story in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of March 4, 1919. It will find that on 
that day Senator Lopge rose in the Senate and presented a 
resolution which declared : 

That it is the sense of the Sanate that while it is their sincere desire 
that the nations of the world should unite to promote peace and general 
disarmament, the constitution of the League of Nations in the form 


now proposed to the peace conference should not be accepted by the 
United States. 


Objection having been sustained, Senator Lopes continued: 


I merely wish to add, by way of explanation, the following: 

The undersigned Senators of the United States, Members and Mem- 
bers elect of the Sixty-sixth Congress, hereby declare that if they had 
had the opportunity they would have voted for the foregoing resolution. 

This “ round robin” was signed by 39 Senators and Senators- 
elect. 

That was a remarkable resolution because it sought to deny 
the President his constitutional authority to negotiate treaties or 
to destroy his usefulness in so doing by interfering therewith. 
It is also remarkable for the lack of what it contains. It 
declared in favor of an association of nations to promote peace 
and general disarmament and that the League of Nations, “ in 
the form now presented,” should not be accepted. No statement 
was made of any specific objection to the “form” of the league. 
No helpful information was in fairness given the President as 
to what he should do to make the “form” of the league con- 
form to their wishes. Pursuant to this resolution the President 
might have changed the “ form” of the league every day in the 
year and still the proposers of the resolution could stand on their 
objection that the “form” should not be accepted. The resolu- 
tion had all the earmarks of a destructive, obstructive effort 
without one word of helpfulness. 

Prior to this time, after the return of the President to the 
United States, the Foreign Relations Committees of the Senate 
and House, at his invitation, had met President Wilson at the 
White House, where he presented to them the tentative draft of 
the league for their information and suggestion. Mr. Lopeér 
was there and made no material suggestions to improve the 
treaty. 

Nevertheless the President made other efforts to ascertain the 
best sentiment of the country as to what changes should be 
made in the League of Nations to make it more acceptable to 
the United States consistently with its fundamental purposes. 
The President received a number of valuable suggestions from 
Mr. Root, Mr. Taft, and Mr. Hughes, which were subsequently 
embodied in the League of Nations by the Allies before it was 
finally presented to the Senate of the United States. 

This “ round robin” was presented on the 4th day of March, 
the day before the President returned to Europe to resume his 
negotiations. The next day the newspapers of every country 
in the world threw a doubt upon the peace negotiations and de- 
clared the Senate would not stand behind the President in his 
negotiations in Paris. 

Prior to the President’s return from Hurope the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle in an editorial described the situation 
at the treaty table in these words: 

The peace conference is making progress. Not the least of the things 
it has accomplished is the peace that exists among its immediate num- 
bers. President Wilson’s pre-eminent part in obtaining this. result is 
recognized on all hands in Europe. Private letters have reached us 
expressing surprise that this is not universally recognized here, and 
pressing the a rt mo of the utmost support for him in view of the 
work that remains to he done 

But the necessity of supporting our President at the peace 
conference, even though of the utmost importance for the wel- 
fare of America and the world, did not appeal to embittered 
leaders. The destruction of Wilson became of more importance 
than the construction of the world. 

The President returned to Paris. Negotiations were resumed. 
He took his place at the peace table in a different atmosphere. 
The spirit of concession to America bad departed. Consider the 
position of the President and we will understand the reason for 
the change. 

The President went to Eurvpe as the expenent of high ideals, 
to work for a treaty of justice, for a treaty that would establish 
rights and give security to small nations. Part of the Presi- 
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dent’s mission was to stand against oppressive settlements—in 
many instances, perhaps, to stay the hands of the victors of the 
war, to stand against selfish aggression. 

When the President entered the council of peace le did not 
enter a contest with our enemies. He entered a friendly yet 
difficult contest with those with whom we had been associated 
in the war. Germany wes defeated and at the mercy of the 
Allies. Germany had given abundant cause for revenge. If 
England, France, and Italy cherished revenge, the hour of 
their opportunity was at hand. If they ceveted selfish aggran- 
dizement at the expense of their enemies, then was the time to 
write it into the treaty. 

Whether there should be a just treaty of healing influences 
depended upon the righteousness of our cause and the unity 
with which we supported the President as our representative at 
the peace table. The reactionaries and junkers of the allied 
eountries had little patience with the idealism and restraints 
of Wilson. The war waged by many nations could not be set- 
tled by a peace dictated by one alone. At best, concessions 
must be made. The hope for a treaty of justice and security 
and that would bring the enduring peace for which we fought 
was that behind the President should stand united America. 
Seemingly winning the rest of the nations at the peace table, 
our President was deserted by his own country. With the weak- 
ening of Wilson at home came new demands for concessions. 
Finally, feeling that the Allies would not join in a treaty to 
whieh he could conscientiously subscribe his name, he ordered 
the George Washington returned from America for the purpose 
of abandoning the negotiations. Then the Allies came with new 
concessions ; Wilson renewed the fight with all his energy, until 
for sheer lack of strength he was driven to his sick room. The 
peace negotiations were transferred to his bedside, and still he 
continued the battle for what he believed to be the cause of 
humanity. 

While Wilson was making this fight in Paris, Mr. Lopcr wired 
a meeting of Italian-Americans in Boston, declaring Fiume 
should be given to Italy— 

Not only for her own protection but as an eventual barrier against 
any future attempts of Germany to attack the rest of the world as 
she did in the recent war. ; 

That telegram was published in Europe as additional evidence 
that the President was unsupported at home. 

What were the facts about Fiume? Before Italy entered the 
war she made a treaty with England and France called the 
treaty of London, and in that treaty had promised that the port 
of Fiume should belong to the interior country. Wilson simply 
demanded the promise be kept. Clemenceau declared: 

The Fiume question has been agonizing. Italy promised Fiume to 
the Jugoslavs, but went back on her promise. France, England, and 
the United States have sought a solution. 

This is only an illustration of the methods used to discredit 
and weaken the power of the President. The feeling such 
methods created in Europe is indicated from the fact that a 
newspaper in Paris openly declared: Why should Wilson “be 
allowed to imposé his political conceptions upon us,” when 
within a year his political opponents will be in the White 
House and in all probability will “denounce all his concep- 
tions” ? 

Whenever in the peace negotiations Wilson stood against the 
selfish demands of any foreign country, allied or enemy, that 
fact was made the basis for appeal to the nationals of that 
country in the United States to oppose the President of our 
country. Political ends were better served by espousing foreign 
demands than sustaining the just stand of the President. 

Many enemies of England and France in America used every 
means in their power to discredit Wilson at the peace table. He 
was bitterly denounced from one end of this country to the other 
because, it was claimed, he yielded too much to England, he 
yielded too much to France. In the bitterness and rashness of 
national hatreds they forgot that at best a vietory of many 
allied countries could not end in a peace dictated by one. They 
forgot what was unquestionably the fact, that the more they 
weakened the arm of our President the more power they gave 
to England and France in writing the treaty. Those in this 
country who complain of Hngland’s power and France’s power 
exerted at the peace table, to the extent that they weakened the 
arm of Wilson, in those negotiations, are complaining at the 
results of their own work. 


WILSON’S PROGRAM CONTRASTED WITH OPPONENTS. ° 


Opposition to the peace treaty by those outstanding men who 
have been conscientiously opposed to entangling alliances must 
be regarded as commendable, but the opposition based on no 
conscientious principle of government, but shifting from day to 
day as political convenience dictated, is neither worthy of 
respect nor admiration. 
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The opponents of Woedrow Wilson to-day boast of their re- 
sponsibility for his failure. Unquestionably they are entitled 
to that credit, whatever it may be. We can now contrast the 
postwar program Wilson proposed with the performance of 
those who boast of having destroyed that program. What was 
the postwar program of Wilson? What is that failure of 
which we hear boastings? 

Within four weeks after the 
took up the negotiation of peace. In less than 90 days a 
tentative treaty had been drawn. That treaty involved the 
greatest complications of any treaty in the history of the human 
race. Within five months it was ready to present to Germany. 
Within seven months it was presented to the Senate of the 
United States, by whom it was finally rejected eight months 
later. In the meantime it was ratified by over 40 nations, in- 
cluding every belligerent country except our own. To-day it 
has been accepted by 48 nations, having more than 1,000,000,000 
people and being three-fourths of the population of the whole 
earth. It has been more universally accepted than any other 
document of government ever written by human hands. Man- 
kind will yet delay before they pronounce the authorship of that 
document a failure. 


armistice President Wilson 


FEVERAL TAX PROGRAM. 

More than two and a half years have elapsed since the armi- 
stice and yet the country is inflicted with war taxes devised 
during war time to meet war conditions. A part of the post- 
war program of President Wilson was to relieve the country of 
these inequitable and excessive taxes. 

On the 20th day of May, 1919, more than two years ago, 
before Wilson returned to the United States from Europe, he 
transmitted a message to Congress in which he said: 

I hope that the Congress will find it possible to undertake an early 
reconsideration of Federal taxes, in order to make our system of taxa- 
tion more simple and easy of administration and the taxes themselves 
as little burdensome as they can be made and yet suffice to support the 
Government and meet all its obligations. 

Further advising Congress as to the principles of taxation 
which should govern our postwar system of taxation, he de- 
clared: 

We have found the main sources from which it must be drawn. I 
take it for granted that its mainstays will henceforth be the income 
tax, the excess-profits tax, and the estate tax. 

Speaking further in reference to the reduction of taxes, Presi- 
dent Wilson said: 

Changes can be made to advantage both in the rates of tax and in 
the method of its collection, The excess-profits tax need not long be 
maintained at the rates which were necessary while the enormous ex- 
penses of the war had to be borne, but it should be made the basis for 
a& permanent system which will reach undue profits without discourag- 
ing the enterprise and activity of our business men * * *, 

Referring further to the “ minor taxes” provided in the war- 
revenue measure “ made necessary by the pressing necessities of 
the war,” and which can not “ find sufficient justification under 
the easier circumstances of peace and can now happily be got 
rid of,” the President continued : 

Among these, I hope you will agree. are the excises upon various 
manufactures and the taxes upon retail sales. They are unequal in 
the incidence on different industries and on different individuals. Their 
collection is difficult and expensive. 

An adverse Congress was heedless of these practical recom- 
mendations for the relief and betterment of business following 
the war. Those inequitable and excessive taxes are still with 
us. So the Wilson plan in this respect failed and his political 
opponents are justly entitled to the credit of that defeat, what- 
ever that may be. 

ANTIPROFITEERING PROGRAM. 


At the time the United States entered the war, we were prac- 
tically without any Federal laws to punish or prevent profiteer- 
ing. At the conclusion of the war and the passing of food con- 
trol, the evils of profiteering became more manifest. Two years 
ago the President appeared before Congress and urged legisla- 
tion to suppress profiteering. He called attention to the un- 
conscionable profiteering inflicted upon the consuming public 
and its injustice and the inevitable underconsumption and injury 
to producers and consumers alike that would follow if effective 
restraints were not provided. An adverse Congress was heedless 
of the recommendations. Profiteering was permitted to con- 
tinue. Prices soared until there was an underconsumption by 
the public, leading to the buyers’ strike, which added to the 
instability of the world and further contributed to our present 
financial depression. 

So the Wilson program as to antiprofiteering failed. His 
political enemies are entitled to the credit of its defeat, what- 
ever it may be. 

DISARMAMENT, 

The treaty previded a means of arranging world disarma- 

ment. That program failed, and we are forced to continue 
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maintaining military organization at the rate of over $700,000,000 
per year. 
SAVE OURSELVES BY SAVING EUROPE. 

In August, 1919, nearly two years ago, our countr,’ in common 
with the rest of the world was prosperous. The world had not 
then lost confidence in the effort that was being made to restore 
and stabilize Europe. President Wilson then appeared before 
Congress and urged that if for no other reason than our own 
benefit we should cooperate in restoring and stabilizing Europe. 
He urged that if we did not participate in avoiding world dis- 
aster it would inevitably be communicated to the United States, 

-We must face the fact that unless we help Europe to get back to her 
normal life and production a chaos will ensue-there°which wiil inevit- 
ably be communicated to this country: We, and we almost alone, now 
hold the world steady. Upon our steadfastness and self-possession de- 
pend the affairs of nations everywhere. 

Further referring to the part our country had taken in the war 
President Wilson said: 


She saved Europe by her action in arms; she must now save it by her 
action in peace, In saving Europe she will save herself, as she, did 
upon the battle fields of the war. he calmness and capacity with which 
she deals with the matters of the problems of peace will be the final 
test and proof of her place among the peoples of the world. 

And, if only in our own interest, we must help the people overseas. 
Europe is our best customer. We must keep her going or thousands of 
our shops and scores of our mines must close. There is no such thing 
as letting her go to ruin without ourselves sharing in the disaster. 


Looking back with a certainty of retrospection, we now see 
that for failure to participate in the restoration of Europe we 
have contributed to the misery and suffering of allied and enemy 
countries alike and have contributed to the demoralization of 
the business world in which our own financial and economic 
fabric is involved with the curtailment of our foreign market and 
the business depression of our country. Our banks have been in 
good financial condition. Our producing capacity is the greatest 
of our history, and yet our farmers are unable to sell their prod- 
ucts for the cost of production. 

Our ships are disappearing from the sea. Investments are 
stagnated, factories are closed, business failures have exceeded 
all previous records, and our unemployment is without parallel. 
An eventual decrease in prices and a slackening of business was 
an inevitable aftermath of the war. But the building construe- 
tion and production needs of the world following the war were 
such that by strong, united leadership we would have been 
secure against immoderate depression for many years to come. 

In 1919, the year following the war, we had an export trade 
of $7,920,000,000 and a balance in trade of over $4,000,000,000, 
the greatest in our history. Together we have seen the accumu- 
lating confusion and distress of the world and our diminishing 
trade and markets. 

The constructive mind of President Wilson foresaw this im- 
pending disaster and in advance tried to rescue our country and 
the world. His program failed. His political enemies are en- 
titled to the credit, whatever it may ve. 

THE EFFORT TO ESTABLISH WORLD PEACE. 


President Wilson believed that our part in this war should not 
terminate until the great purpose of peace had been achieved, 
He strove that the warring nations together might make peace 
and that the Allies by solidarity and united action should re- 
store Europe and enable her people to return to their peaceful 
pursuits in security. 

More than that, the President knew history. He knew the 
awful blood, sacrifice, sorrow, and destruction that the trail of 
war has left in the world.” He conceived that war is a cruel 
and barbaric way of settling the disputes of nations, for which 
peaceful methods should be substituted. He sought to write into 
the treaty a means for conference and agreement among na- 
tions. Provisions were made for arbitration, an international 
court of justice, and arrangements for disarmament. 

The treaty as finally written included the most concrete 
effort ever made in the history of the human race to banish 
wars from the world. No one at the peace table ever expected 
that such a plan of world and permanent peace could be suc- 
cessful without the participation of the United States. America 
was regarded as the keystone in the arch of world peace. 
Without her the structure is incomplete and insecure. 

President Harding at New York recently in the presence of 
thousands of flag-draped caskets of our soldier dead uttered 
this noble sentiment: “It must not be again.” Wilson at. the 
peace table and in America fought and gave his last ounce of 
strength and finally surrendered. the future of his life attempt- 
ing to write into the laws of mankind “It shall not be again.” 
Such words and deeds may be futile, but America honors the 
words of the one; she will not. condemn the deeds of the other. 

One thing is certain. If there is a way to permanent world 
peace, it is not the old way to which we seem to be returning. 
The desire for permanent peace and security is as old as human 
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aspirations. As long as those aspirations have existed the old 
way has failed. Those who would seek to gain world security 
must depart from the old way. However effective any plan of 
world peace may be it must meet the opposition and condemna- 
tion of those who instinctively rebel at the new. 

The peace of the world, if ever attained, must be accom- 
plished by those who have the imagination, the courage, and 
the will to depart from the beaten paths of history, misery, 
‘and woe. 

We entered the war with the full might of America. In the 
hour of distress we stood with our associates when the fate of 
the world hung in the balance. Our soldiers marched with 
the Allies behind the same flags. They lay wounded on the 
battle fields together and .pressed to each other’s lips the last 
drop of water, and for each other sent home the last message. 
Their blood mingled together on the same sod and together 
they were buried in the fields of France. In the final hour of 
triumph we rejoiced together. In ‘that hour our country was 
the most beloved by foreign peoples of any country in the 
annals of history. Since that hour of great achievement we 
have lost much. We have sacrificed the moral leadership of the 
world. Let us no longer delay the hour of recoupment. Let 
us return to the path we abandoned. Let us renew the hope 
of the world by playing our part, a manly part. Let us to- 
gether join in the restoration of peace, security, and prosperity 
to our own country and the world. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tempre]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is now more than a year ago since the House passed a resolution 
having precisely the same effect as the resolution that is now 
pending. It was not then and it is not now intended to be a 
treaty or an agreement between the United States and any 
other power. It has been said that it is a unilateral act. 
That is true. It is not intended to be anything but an act of 
the Government of the United States. It is not intended that 
it shall have any effect except within the jurisdiction of the 
American Government. <A unilateral act; yes. All that is left 
of the war is a unilateral war. [Applause.] Germany is not 
at war with us. Germany has already made peace with all the 
world. The armistice of November 11, 1918, was the actual end 
of the war in everything but bare legal form, and the treaty end- 
ing Germany’s war with all nations became the law of Germany 
and went into force there when it was ratified by that Govern- 
ment and three of the principal allied and associated powers. 

When the armistice was signed, it was accepted on both sides 
as the actual end of the war. There was nothing temporary in 
the suspension of hostilities. We brought our armies home and 
demobilized them. That Germany also recognized the so-called 
armistice as the actuai end of the war needs no proof, but let 
us refresh our recollection of the provisions of that agreement 
which left Germany unable to resume the fighting. 

Article 4 of the terms of the armistice provides that Germany 
surrender 5,000 pieces of heavy and light artillery, 30,000 ma- 
chine guns, and 2,000 airplanes. Articles 22 and 28 provide 
that she surrender 160 German submarines, 10 battleships, 6 
battle cruisers, 8 light cruisers, and that Germany completely 
disarm all other surface warships and all vessels of the aux- 
iliary fleet. Article 10 provides that Germany shall immediately 
repatriate all prisoners of war. Article 19 provides that Ger- 
many make financial reparation of damage done. 

There was full justification for President Wilson’s statement 
to Congress at the conclusion of his reading of the terms of the 
armistice at the joint session of the two Houses, when he:said: 

The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted these terms of 
armistice, it will be impossible for the German command to renew it. 

That this was in fact no true armistice but actually a com- 
plete surrender and abandonment of the war by Germany may 
be more fully realized if we consider the distinction between 
an armistice and a peace as set forth by Woolsey. 

But while an armistice is an interval in war and supposes a return 
to it, a peace is a return to a state of amity and intercourse, implying 
no intention to recommence hostilities. An armistice again leaves the 
questions of the war unsettled, but a peace implies in its terms that 
redress of wrongs has been obtained, or that the intention is re- 
nounced of seeking to obtain it. (Introd, to Int. Law, sec. 50.) 

The so-called armistice does not present either of the char- 
acteristics thus described as essential to a real armistice, and 
it does possess both characteristics by which Dr. Woolsey dis- 
tinguishes a peace from an armistice. It does not suppose a 
return to war, and it does imply in its terms a.reparation for 
wrongs done. Rather it does not merely imply such redress; 
in article 19 it specifically provides for it. In signing these 
terms Germany made a complete surrender. It was univer- 
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sally recognized as the end of the war and was so character- 
ized by President Wilson not only in his address to Congress, 
which I have just quoted, but also in his announcement to the 
country, in which he said: 

My fellow countrymen: The armistice was signed this morning; 
everything for which America fought has been accomplished. 

Yet in spite of the actual ending of the war there remained, 
and so far as the United States is concerned there still re- 
mains, a “ technical continuance ” of a legal state of war. That 
phrase, a “ technical continuance” of a state of war, was used 
by Mr. Seward in 1868 to describe a condition that had arisen 
when hostilities ceased between Spain and the allied Republics 
on the west coast of South America. It is interesting to note 
that the condition lasted through many years. In fact Chile 
did not resume friendly relations with Spain until 1884, nor 
did Ecuador until 1886, 20 years after hostilities had ceased. 
In some respects our relations with Germany have made 
greater progress. We have had an informal diplomatic mission 
in Berlin for several months and trade has been resumed to 
a very considerable extent. Our exports to Germany for the 
current fiscal year are somewhat in excess of those for 1913, 
which amounted to $351,000,000. We are not in any real sense 
at war with Germany and Germany is not at war with us. 

Germany fought the United States savagely while we were 
at war, and she exercised the powers cf a belligerent in seiz- 
ing property of American owners which was within German 
jurisdiction. Germany has been returning such property to 
the American owners, however, and if it be true that she did 
not declare war against us there was no German enactment 
which it was necessary either to repeal or to supersede in order 
that German courts might give full recognition to the peace 
status. 

The treaty itself fixes the time when the war shall end for 
Germany. The last sentence of the preliminary provisions of 
the treaty, immediately following the list of Representatives 
at the peace conference, reads as follows: 


From the coming into force of the present treaty the state of war 
will terminate. From that moment and subject to the provisions of 
this treaty official relations with Germany and with any of the German 
States will be resumed by the allied associated powers. 


The war terminates when the treaty comes into force. When 
does that treaty come into force? 

Article 440 of the treaty provides that a first procés-verbal 
of the deposit of ratifications shall be drawn up as soon as the 
treaty has been ratified by Germany, on the one hand, and 
by three of the principal allied and associated powers, on the 
other hand. Then comes a sentence which does not affect the 
United States, because we have not ratified the treaty: 

From the date of this first procés-verbal the treaty will come into 
force between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. 

That sentence does not affect us, I repeat, because we did 
not ratify the treaty. It does affect Germany, however, and 
all ratifying powers. The next sentence affects Germany’s 
legal attitude toward the United States and all other powers 
that were at war, whether they ratified the treaty or not. It 
reads as follows: 

For the determination of all periods of time provided for in the 
present treaty this date will be the date of the coming into force of 
the treaty. 

For the determination of all periods of time; the period of 
the war, the period of the peace following the war, and the 
determination of all other periods of time provided for in the 
treaty. 

In all other respects the treaty will enter into force for each power 
at the date of the deposit of its ratification. 

It is only “in all other respects ” that the treaty enters into 
force for each power at the date of its ratification. In this 
one respect, namely, the determination of all periods of time, 
including the termination of Germany’s war with all her 
enemies, the treaty has already gone into force. Germany is 
not at war. 

We are not at war with Germany in Germany. We are not 
at war with Germany on the high seas. There is only one place 
where we are at war with Germany; that is on our own stat- 
ute books. The passage of this resolution will end the war 
there and bring our laws into harmony with the facts. 

But I have dwelt too long on this phase of the subject. Let 
me spend the remainder of the limited time at my disposal on 
a point which, for the purposes of this discussion, is of greater 
importance. 

Most of the criticism of this resolution has been directed at 
the second section of it, in which it undertakes to safeguard 
the interests of the United States, especially the clause in 
which we expressly reserve all the rights stipulated for us in 
the treaty of Versailles. It has been said time after time during 
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this debate that no rights can be stipulated for any nation 
that is not a party to the treaty; that we could claim no rights 
under the treaty which we did not ratify. I wish to show that 
this particular treaty does stipulate rights for several nations 
that did not even sign it, that took no part in negotiating it, 
but which were, nevertheless, intended by the high contracting 
parties to be entitled to certain rights under its provisions. 

In stipulating rights for various classes of beneficiaries the 
treaty makes use of several different phrases to designate them. 
In the first place, rights are stipulated for “the high con- 
tracting powers.” That phrase refers, of course, to those powers 
only which signed and ratified the treaty, and thus became 
parties to the contract. Choosing one out of many examples 
that might be mentioned, I refer to section 1 of the annex to 
article 298 of the treaty. I read from this section: 

In accordance with the provisions of article 297, paragraph (d), the 
validity of vesting orders and of orders for the winding up of businesses 
or companies, and of any other orders, directions, decisions, or in- 
structions of any court or any department of the Government of any 
of the high contracting parties made or given, in pursuance of war 
papeetien with regard to enemy property, rights, and interests is con- 
firmed. 

In like manner section 2 of the same annex protects the rights 
not of the high contracting parties but of the “allied and 
associated powers.” 

No claim or action shall be made or brought against any allied or 
associated power or against any ons acting on behalf of or under 
the direction of any legal authority or department of the Government 
of such a power by Germany or by any German national wherever 
resident in respect of any act or omission with regard to his property, 
rights, or interests during the war or in preparation for the war. 
Similarly no claim or action shall be made or brought against any 
person in respect to any act or omission under or in accordance with 
the exceptional war measures, laws, or regulations of any allied or 
associated power. 

“Any person!” Why there were several persons who did 
not sign the treaty. The world is full of them, and their rights 
are protected by that section of the treaty. 

This section, you have observed, protects the rights of “ any 
allied or associated power.” The allied and associated powers 
are named in the preamble to the treaty—a list of 27 of them. 
Now, if in one section of this part of the treaty rights of 
the high contracting parties are protected, and if in the next 
section the rights of the allied and associated powers are pro- 
tected, it is obvious that the two clauses mean two things. If 
the makers of the treaty had meant the same thing, they would 
have used the same phrase. They used different phrases, and 
those phrases mean different things. 

Still another phrase is used in the treaty to distinguish a 
third group of powers from the two groups which I have al- 
ready mentioned, and to secure for them certain rights whieh 
are not granted to all the allied and associated powers. 
119 of the treaty reads as follows: . 

Germany renounces in favor of the principal allied and associated 
powers all her rights and titles over her overseas possessions. 

The very first sentence of the treaty defines that phrase: 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan, these powers being described in the present treaty as the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers. 

It is to these powers, mentioned by name as constituting this 
group, and not to those of them who by ratifying the treaty 
became high contracting parties, that Germany renounces her 
overseas possessions. One of the rights “stipulated for us” in 
this article of the treaty, while not of the greatest importance, 
has been brought to public notice in a way that has attracted 
the attention of even those who ordinarily are not interested 
in our foreign affairs. One of Germany’s overseas possessions, 
thus renounced, was the island of Yap. When four of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers disposed of a possession 
which Germany had renounced to five of them, the United 
States asserted a right to a voice in the disposition of the 
island. 

Other examples of rights stipulated for the five principal 
allied and associated powers will be found in article 249 of the 
treaty, which provides that Germany shall pay the total cost 
of maintaining the armies of the allied and associated powers 
in occupied German territory, and in articles 297 and 298 which 
provide that private preperty of nationals of allied and asso- 
ciated powers seized by Germany shall be returned to the 
owners. 

Other rights are guaranteed to Denmark in article 110. 
Rights are guaranteed also to Russia in articles 116 and 117. 
Russia and Denmark did not sign the treaty. Denmark was 
not even at war and is not one of the allied and associated 
powers, but entirely a third party. I wish to call your atten- 
tion still to another fact. In article 356 the treaty provides: 


Vessels of all nations, and their cargoes, shall have the same rights 
and privileges as those which are granted to vessels belonging to the 
Rhine navigation, and to their cargoes, 
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If the treaty provides, and if Germany is bound by treaty 
obligation entered into with England, France, Italy, and other 
ratifying nations to grant to the vessels of all nations the same 
rights on the Rhine that certain specified vessels have, what 
becomes of the contention that no power that is not a party. 
to the treaty can have any rights under the treaty? 

The treaty specifically provides that the vessels of all na- 
tions shall have certain rights, and nobody will claim that all 
nations are parties to the treaty. The treaty, of course, takes - 
care of the rights of the contracting parties which, by ratifying 
the treaty, have assumed the obligations of the eontract. It 
also stipulates rights for the five principal allied and associated 
powers, by implication, whether they have ratified the treaty 
or not; it stipulates rights for the whele group of 27 allied 
and associated powers, and it stipulates rights for the vessels 
of all nations. The United States is certainly one of the “all 
nations ” to whose ships these rights are stipulated. It is cer- 
tainly one of the principal: allied and associated powers, for 
it is mentioned by name in the clause of the treaty which de- 
fines that phrase. What does the phrase mean? Allied and 
associated in making the treaty? By no means. Allied and 
associated in making the war. Nobody will deny we had some- 
thing to do with making the war. We were not one of the 
allied nations; we were an associate nation. We chose the 
policy of not making an alliance. Why? The only alliance 
that existed was an agreement that none of those powers 
would make a separate peace with Germany. What did that 
mean? Men have tried to say we are making a separate peace 
with Germany. The phrase “separate peace” has a well-under- 
stood significance in international usage. When nations are 
at war against the common enemy the only way one of them 
can make a separate peace is by leaving the war first and 
abandoning the others to fight alone. [Applause.] 

That is the reprehensible thing. No nation did that in this 
war except Russia. Russia was the nation that made a sepa- 
rate peace and abandoned the Allies to finish the war without 
Russian help, We saw it through, Of course we did. And to 
say now that we can make a separate peace is absolute non- 
sense. It is an attempt to use a phrase that carries some 
obloquy. We had made no alliance or agreement not to make 
a separate peace. We could have made our ewn peace without 
violating any treaty, but we did not abandon our associates. 
We stayed with them and gave the claims of the Allies all our 
weight and influence until Germany agreed to the treaty the 
Allies demanded. We have not abandoned them, and do not 
intend to do so. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. What power other than the United States was 
an associate power in this war? : 

Mr. TEMPLE. None of the principals. 
the smaller ones that I do not recall now. 

Mr. REAVIS. When it uses the term “associated power,” is | 
it any stronger in granting rights to this country than if the 
term “ United States” was used in the treaty? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The term “ United States” is used in defin- 
ing that phrase. 

Mr. REAVIS. When “ associated power” is used, it must re- 

fer to the United States. 
_ Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; but we do not need to reach that con- 
clusion by inference. We have the direct definition of the 
treaty to that effect, that’the United States is one of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, and wherever that phrase 
is used in the treaty it can not be used without including the 
United States. Whatever is stipulated, therefore, for “the 
principal allied and associated powers” is stipulated for us as 
one of them. Whatever is stipulated for the whole group of 
27 “allied and associated powers” is stipulated for the United 
States as one of them—allied and associated in the war, and 
having certain rights as victors in the war, not as partners in 
the treaty. We were not allied with them in making the 
treaty ; we are not associated with them in the ratification of 
the treaty. Certainly we were associated in the fighting of the 
war. And the nations that were on the winning side with us 
will not attempt to deprive us of our rights. 

Now, the question arises, Will any treaty hereafter be neces- 
sary? Why, of course, a treaty will be necessary; not a treaty 
to end the war, but a treaty to determine the relations that 
will exist in the future between the United States and Germany. 

What about reparations that we claim, that we expressly re- 
serve—reparations, indemnities, and the like? We shall, of 
course, have to come to an understanding with the other pow- 
ers that were fighting against Germany. We can not settle 
those questions with Germany. 

Germany has turned everything she has over to thé repara- 
tions commission. We can not do business with a bankrupt 
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concern that has gone into the hands of a receiver except by 
doing business with the receiver. We shall have to have an 
understanding not only with Germany, but with the other 
powers that were associated with us in the war; and I still 
believe, as the President said when he stood before us here on 
the 12th of April last, that the easiest way through, the wisest 
course, would be to “engage under the present treaty,” with 
whatever safeguards may be necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman will 
expire in half a minute. 

Mr. TEMPLE. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized for 
two and one-half minutes. 

Mr, TEMPLE. One other point I wish to turn my attention 
to for a moment. A great deal has been said throughout the 
country about “an irreconcilable quarrel” between the Senate 
and the House which has delayed this resolution. 

I have been rather familiar with the situation, and I do not 
know of any “irreconcilable quarrel” between the House and 
the Senate on this subject. A year ago we passed a resolution in 
this form, merely declaring the war at an end. The Senate 
amended it so that it repealed the resolution of April 6, 1917, by 
which we declared war. The same difference exactly arose then 
that has arisen again between the House and the Senate. This 
time the resolution started at the other end of the Capitol. The 
Senate passed their form of resolution first. We have now sub- 
stituted the form which we prefer, and I have a decided pref- 
erence for it. I do not believe there is any more “ irreconcilable 
difference ” between the House and Senate now than there was 
a year ago. The two Houses agreed then, and we shall agree 
now. I believe, in fact, that there is a.prospect of getting some- 
thing that is a good deal more like our own resolution than the 
one passed at that time. There is no quarrel between the House 
and Senate. There is no delay on that account but a delay for 
very good reasons, which have been sufficiently indicated by 
other gentlemen and which I may take the liberty of discussing 
at another time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yields back one minute. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HumpnHreys}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sippi is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, I am very much in fayor 
of this resolution and regret that I could not get the time to 
state fully the reasons which have led me to that conclusion. 
Under the permission just granted, however, I will say this: 
As a rule, I believe that the burden is on the proponents of 
any bill or resolution to give the reasons why it should be 
adopted ; but in this instance I think the reverse is true. 

Hostilities ceased on the 11th of November, 1918, about two 
and a half years ago, and I believe that the burden now is upon 
those who opposite this resolution to show why the technical 
state of war which still exists should not be formally ended. 

In the first place, I think that the restoration of a status 
of peacé would accomplish much good. I am sure it would 
materially help the German people, because I can not avoid 
the conclusion that they could much more easily finance their 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial enterprises if they were 
at peace with the United States than they can under present 
conditions. It is true that there are no restrictions now being 
placed by the President upon our trade with Germany, but it 
is also true that no citizen of Germany could go into the courts 
of our country nor could our citizens go into the courts of 
Germany to enforce any contract entered into between citizens 
of the two countries. 

The fact that it would help to rehabilitate Germany would of 
itself be a sufficient reason for me to vote for it unless I 
believed that it would work harm to our own people. 

I have no hatred in my heart for the German people. I voted 
for the war and for the draft and for the other measures which 
we adopted for the prosecution of the war. I believed and 
still believe that the German Government sinned grievously 
and wickedly in the manner in which she conducted her sub- 
marine operations, and I believe also that she has grievously 
answered it. The mighty military machine with which she 
threatened to overrun the world was defeated on the battle 
field and she was forced to sign an armistice upon such terms 
as we in cooperation with our allies dictated. 

Her military masters were humbled; the MHohenzollern 
dynasty, which broke the peace of the world, was overthrown, 
and the Kaiser himself is now a fugitive in a strange land. 
There is no reason that I know of to fear further trouble from 
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that source, and, speaking for my single self, I hope there will 
arise out of the ashes of the old imperial monarchy a new Ger- 
many inspired by better ideals, the ideals of peace and right- 
eousness, and in this I wish for them prosperity and happiness, 
the fruits of peace and liberty. 

I believe, however, that the establishment of a status of peace 
by reviving the industrial activities of Germany will most 
surely be reflected in enlarged trade and commerce between the 
two peoples, and in that way our people, most of all possibly 
the cotton producers of the South, will be benefited. 

Gentlemen have quoted figures to show that our trade with 
Germany has already been revived and that we are selling them 
now more of American products than we sold them before the 
war. However true this may be, it is not a fact that our cotton 
trade has been restored. Before the war we sold Germany in 
round figures 3,000,000 bales of cotton. Last year we sold her 
less than three-quarters of a million bales. 

The opponents of this resolution insist that we should make 
peace with Germany in the orderly way prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, and I agree to that fully, but we have not done it. 
The responsibility for that failure, however, does not rest upon 
this House. The President and the Senate jointly are charged 
with the duty of making treaties, but the President was unable 
to negotiate a treaty to which the Senate would give consent, 
and the Senate was unable to amend the treaty in a way which 
the President would accept, and the result is that although the 
battle has ended we are still technically at war. This, however, 
is the first opportunity which I have had to vote for a resolu- 
tion which I thought would, in a way not forbidden by the Con- 
stitution, establish peace, and I do not feel that I can justify a 
failure on my part to act now by citing the failure of the Presi- 
dent or the Senate, or both, to act when the matter was with 
them. 

We are told that it would be dishonorable to make a separate 
peace with Germany. If that be true, then our situation is 
hopeless. We sveak of it as “the World War” because prac- 
tically all the nations of the earth were engaged in it, but every 
one of them has long since made peace with our recent enemies 
and we alone remain at war. This being true, we must either 
make a separate peace with Germany or remain forever at war. 

I understand, of course, that when we said we would not 
make a separate peace with Germany we meant we would not 
make a separate peace during the progress of the war, as Russia 
did at Brest-Litcvsk, and thus abandon our allies while the 
fight was on. All of our allies were equally emphatic in their 
declaration that they would not make separate peace and I 
think they kept the faith, although as a matter of fact after the 
war ended they all did make a peace to which we were not a 
party. It is urged again, and that with much show of feeling, 
that we should not end the war before a treaty is negotiated 
with Germany, because it is claimed that we would thereby 
surrender a great advantage. “ When the President sits down 
at the table with the representatives of the German Govern- 
ment to write a treaty,” they urge, “ we want him to enter into 
the negotiations as victor and the German representatives as 
vanquished.” 

I fail to see any merit whatever in this contention. I do not 
believe the President or his representatives at that vonference 
would have the slightest advantage by reason of th2 fact that 
a technical state of war “till existed. What could he do then 
that he could not do if this resoluticn had already been cnacted? 
Suppose that Germany would not agree to such a treaty as the 
President was willing to adopt. Is it the wish or the belief of 
the opponents of this resolution that the President should then 
undertake .o force Germany into submission by renewing hos- 
tilities and summon us again to the bloody arbitrament of the 
sword? 

Some gentleman has said the fact that we are still at war 
technically would be a club in the President’s hand. Suppose 
it is. Would we have him use that club and thereby plunge 
this country into another war because Germany would not 
agree that we might subject $400,000,000 now in the hands of 
our Alien Property Custodian to the satisfaction of the $221,- 
000,000 in claims which our citizens have filed against Germany 
as the result of her unlawful submarine warfare? If we are 
to resort to war for that or for any other reason, I believe that 
before we take that awful step the Representatives whom the 
people have elected to Congress should first give their assent 
to it. 

I have great respect for the President of the United States. 
I have faith in his patriotism, confidence in his high purpose, 
and I have no fear or thought that he would plunge us again 
into war; but during the past two or three days I have heard 
gentlemen, Members of this House whom I hold in very high 
esteem and whose patriotism I would not question, declare that 
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if Germany would not submit to whatever terms we dictated 
that they would be in favor of resuming hostilitfes. 

If this resolution is not passed before the President under- 
takes to negotiate a treaty of peace with Germany, he alone 
would be charged with the duty and the responsibility of deter- 
mining whether to order our military forces to renew the bloody 
business which the armistice ended if Germany failed to agree 
to the terms which he proposed. 

If this resolution should pass before he undertook that treaty, 
before he could summon our boys: to arms again Congress 
would have to make a declaration of war. This, to my mind, 
is infinitely preferable and is sufficient reason to justify my 
vote for the resolution. 

One gentleman has declared, and his statement met with 
evident approval by others, that before we agree to a status of 
peace and the restoration of amicable relations with Germany 
that she must be further humiliated by acknowledging her 
blood guilt in provoking the war. 

There was a time, Mr. Speaker, when such a spirit prevailed 
in this House and when legislation in consonance therewith was 
written upon our statute books under the leadership of those 
whose shiboleth was “treison must be made odious.” I do not 
believe, however, that the laws passed in the years immediately 
succeeding our great Civil War have or will hereafter sound in 
history to the credit of those who wrote them. 

When the President takes up with the officials of the present 
Republic of Germany a negotiation of a treaty of peace, amity, 
and commerce, I believe he will be inspired only by a desire 
to do justice and to write a peace of righteousness, and to do 
this I do not believe that he needs any bludgeon. 

I shall vote for this resolution because I have in my heart 
the same desire which one of our great military captains ex- 
pressed when he said, in other and sadder days, “ Let us have 
peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lege under the general privilege that has been granted. 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] has 31 minutes 
maining. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Kertry]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
this resolution, as it has been presented here on former occa- 
sions, or in its present form, or any form. I am opposed to it 
because I have not been able during all of this consideration 
by the House to bring myself to believe that the supreme strug- 
gle of the ages to save free institutions and free governments 
should be ended on behalf of the United States by a simple ex 
parte resolution merely declaring the existence of a state of 
peace. [Applause.] 

I do not believe that such a titanic struggle, with ali of its 
cross-currents of interests, involving such momentous issues, 
can be or should be ended after the manner of a friendly wres- 
tling match—by the mere clasp ef the hand. [Applause.] 

It is said in behalf of this resolution that it merely an- 
nounces the fact of peace. I wish with all my heart that it 
partook only of this innocent and harmless character. I wish 
with all my heart that it merely announced the fact of peace, 
the terms of which were fixed and in accord with the high pur- 
poses of America when. we entered the war. 

But this resolution not only announces the facet of peace, but 
it is the agency, the very instrumentality, by which peace is to 
be effected. Disguise it as we may by saying that further 
action will be taken later by the Executive, apologize for it, as 
I believe we will forever do if we pass it, this resolution is the 
method by which Congress proposes to end the greatest struggle 
of all the ages; and end it how? End it without a condition, 
save that we shall not lose any rights that we acquired through 
the armistice; end it without exacting a pledge, a promise, or 
a guaranty for the future [applause]; end it without a re- 
quirement that the offending nation shall make good any part 
of that which it has so wantonly and cruelly destroyed [ap- 
plause]; end it without even an apology, and witheut evidence 
whatsoever of repentance; and, worst of all, and te me almost 
unthinkable, as it came here from the other end of the Capitol, 
it sought to end the war from its very beginning [applause] 
by repealing the declaration of war; by going back behind the 
years of the war, years sanctified and glorified by heroic sacri- 
fice at home and abroad, end it by going back through the hospi- 
tals and wards of sickness and pain, back across the fields of 
death and glory; end it by going back beyond the white crosses 
that mark the resting places of our dead in alien lands. they 
died to save; back to the 6th day of April, 1917, im order to end 
the war frem the beginning—as though it had never been; by 
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repealing the resolution enacted in this Hall on that memorable 
day when we put the genius, the wealth, the flower of our 
young manhood, and the might of America on the side of the 
defenders of human liberty, exhausted and bleeding, but gal- 
lantly holding the citadels of civilization until we could arrive. 
[Applause.] We can repeal the declaration of war if we want 
to, but, thank God, the recerd of American valer performed 
under that declaration will remain forever, for it is written 
across the very skies in the blood of our sons and is beyond 
the power of legislatures to repeal or destroy. [Applause.] 

No man is more anxious for the return of normal conditions 
of peace than I. I do not cherish in my soul hatred or ani- 
mosity toward any people. I am anxious for peaee, but I am 
not so anxious for it that I am willing either to repeal our 
declaration of war or substitute a clasp of the hand for just 
and henorable terms and conditions of settlement. [Applause.] 

We can not be too particular about the terms of this settle- 
ment, because the conditions imposed upon the responsible ag- 
gressor must be such as will forever remain a wholesome re- 
straint upon ambitious rulers of future days. Monarchs of 
eoming days will, no doubt, dream again the old dreams of 
world dominion and will be fired again with the old zeal for 
world control. But if we do our duty now and weary not, 
they will hesitate iong and ponder well the fate of him who in 
1914, as the responsible head of a great nation, thought himself 
to be the chosen instrument of God to impose his personal will 
upen all mankind, 

But it is argued that diplomatic and trade relations should 
be resumed. But what matters a vacant embassy on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue for a while longer or even a few weeks more 
of inconvenient trade, as compared with righteous and hon- 
orable terms and conditions of settlement of all the issues in- 
volved in this great struggle. 

But it is said that Great Britain and France and Italy and 
Belgium are at peace, and why not the United States? But did 
these great nations make peace simply by saying that the war 
is over? Did they end the war without terms or conditions or 
pledges or promises or guaranties for the future? Oh, no! 

Lovers of liberty of all times to come will rejoice that Great 
Britain and France and Italy and Belgium required the offend- 
ing nation to admit its wrongdoing and accept full responsi- 
bility for the war; that the offending nation was fereed to give 
up its mighty fleet, disarm its people, and make reparation for 
what it had destroyed up te the very limit of its ability. Such 
are some of the conditions and terms imposed by our asseciates 
in the war as a condition precedent to the establishment of 
peace. [Applause.] 

But what of America? What do we here propese to do? To 
me the almost unthinkable thing of establishing peace without 
terms or conditions or pledges or premises or guaranties for 
the future, and then, with the innocence of little children, hope 
that the damage we do here may somehow be repaired here- 
after by diplomacy. [Applause.] America’s influence in the 
world should not be thus put in jeopardy. [Applause.} 

When statesmen of future days shall review these times 
and study this world settlement I knew they will turn ex- 
pectantly to America to ascertain the conditions under which 
this great Republic of justice and honor was willing that the 
greatest of all international offenders in the history of the 
world should take its place again in the family of nations. 
God grant that they may not be obliged to measure America’s 
eonception of international duty or to judge America’s standard 
of international morality by what they find in this weak and 
pusillanimous document known as the Knox resolution. 

If this resolution is the best that Congress can do when it 
strays outside of its own jurisdiction and ventures into the 
realm of international affairs, we have this further proof of 
the wisdom of the fathers in placing the control of our foreign 
relations in another branch ef the Government. 

It is as clear to me as the sun at high noon that we should 
leave the initiation of foreign policies to the President and his 
great Secretary of State. Secretary Hughes has already shown 
such wisdom and courage and learning and vision as character- 
ized only the very greatest of his illustrious predecessers. 

Congress sheuld not attempt to interfere in the settlement 
of this, the most difficult, the most dangerous, the most com- 
plex, and the most kaleidoscopic situation that has ever con- 
fronted an American President. 

Let us keep to our own normal, constitutional functions and 
leave the President to his. He has been in office now but a few 
weeks, but the country has already come to trust him and 
believe in him implicitly. More and more he feels, and must 
feel, the heavy responsibilities of these troubled days. More 
and more he has come to realize how large a part his decisions 
must play in shaping the course of events, not only in America 
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but throughout the world. He is keenly alive to his responsibili- 
ties and appreciates his human limitations as ne other Presi- 
dent since Lincom. Yet as he guides the ship through the 
storm and the fog and the night he is confident and unafraid. 
For he has come to know, as all men come to know when 
charged with mighty destinies, that after all there is, there 
must be, an overruling Providence guiding human affairs and 
shaping the course of human events, and that men, after all, 
are but the agents chosen to carry out the larger divine pur- 
pose and that nations that place their trust in Him and follow 
His leadings will come safely through the storm and the night. 

We must not forget in this hour of world peril under our 
forms of law that the President is our pilot on the sea of inter- 
national affairs. Within the unquestioned scope of his consti- 
tutional authority we can safely trust him with the fortunes of 
the Republic. Let us not distract him by constantly clamoring 
at his side or by attempting to take the wheel. [Appiause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I shall not discuss the question 
of whether, under our Constitution, we can by an act of Con- 
gress enter into contractual relations with another Govern- 
ment. I merely desire to say that I do not believe Congress 
has such power. I think it is an invasion of the treaty-making 
power, which is a constitutional prerogative of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. I believe 
this power carries with it a duty which should be performed by 
the Executive in negotiating such contractual relations, and 
that he should not undertake to pass it up to Congress. 

I think beth the Knox and the Porter resolutions are objec- 
tienable on this ground, and JI should therefore vote against 
this resolution if I had no other objection to it. 

Nor will I discuss at any length the moral question invelyed 
in the desertion by this country of the nations with which we 
were associated in the World War by the negotiation of a sepa- 
rate peace, either by congressional action er by the Bxecutive, 
with the powers against which we were together at war. 

The war had set a great task for our statesmanship. The 
best thought of the world demanded that a serious attempt be 
made by the leaders of the allied and associated Governments 
to formulate a treaty of peace which would prevent the recur- 
rence of war. Every rightful impulse of the human heart was 
in accord with that purpose. For the first time in the turbu- 
lent annals of the human race such a project had become pos- 
sible. At that critical juncture Republican leadership com- 
pletely failed, and the Republican Party put duty to party 
above duty to country or humanity and defeated that wish of 
our people and of the world. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

The purpose of the Republican Party is the same to-day that 
it has been since it carried the election in 1918—only this pur- 
pose is stronger since the election of 1920. 

It was declared that all of Wilson’s policies would be repudi- 
ated and that there would be established a separate peace with 
Germany as soon as a Republican Congress could pass the law 
and a Republican President could sign it. 

Such is the purpose of this resolution, and all I desire to say 
about it is that a separate peace with Germany is inconsistent 
with American honor and will be a severe blow to American 
prestige and statesmanship. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

The action of the Republican Party has thrown international 
relations into chaos and impaired the processes of national life 
until there has been an accumuiation of domestic problems 
which the Republican Party is unable to adjust, and which 
can not be satisfactorily dealt with until our relationship to the 
rest of the world is determined. This the Republican Party 
seems incapable of understanding or doing. 

I de not care to discuss the League of Nations or the other 
parts of the treaty of Versailles other than to refer to the state- 
ment frequently made in this debate that the League of Nations 
came before the people and they decided against it by 7,000,000 
majority, and to contrast this statement with that of 31 of 
President Harding’s strongest supporters, who stated that the 
question was not a league or no league, but the question was 
whether we should join the league under an agreement contain- 
ing the exact provisions negotiated by President Wilson at 
Paris or under an agreement omitting or modifying some of 
these provisions. And the conclusion drawn by thousands of 
voters from the statement made by these gentlemen was that 
the surest way to get the league was by the election of President 
Harding. 

Among the signers were two members of President Harding’s 
Cabinet. I do not know whether these gentlemen were fooled 
by President Harding or whether they fooled the American 
public. But I think they owe an explanation to thousands of 
people who favored the league and who were induced by this 
statement to vote for Mr. Harding for President. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 
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On last Saturday I said to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the Republicans had voted twice in this House for the 
resolution which repealed the declaration of war and which he 
has denounced as a provision to apologize to Germany. He 
took issue with me, but later on he admitted that they had done 
that. Under the leadership of these gentlemen on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs you were led last year to vote for 
what they now say is a repudiation of the war, and what they 
tell you now is an apology to Germany. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

But aside from all this, I think the resolution has no value. 
It is contended that it will establish a technical state of peace 
with the enemy country, and that that will increase our trade 
with Germany, especially our export trade, and will enable our 
people to sell more cotton, tobacco, wheat, meat, and manufac- 
tured products to the German people. As has been clearly 
pointed out in this debate, such will not be the case. We are 
trading as freely with Germany to-day as we are With any 
nation in Europe, and we have the largest export trade we have 
ever had with her. 

It was stated by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppres- 
TON] that this trade is decreasing. It is a fact that it did fall 
off $4,000,000 in April, but for the fiscal year 1921 it will be 
very much larger than it was in the fiscal year 1920 or any other 
year in the history of our trade relations with that country. 

Our financial institutions in this country are giving the Ger- 
man people all the credit the conditions of that country will 
justify, and we are selling to Germany everything that her 
financial condition and credit will permit her to buy. 

President Harding’s speech in the Senate on May 15, 1920, 
strongly sustains this position. He did not advocate the resolu- 
tion for the practical purpose of promoting trade, nor did he 
advocate it, as some of the gentlemen have done upon this 
floor, for the altruistic purpose of establishing peace. He advo- 
cated it simply for the purpose of showing the then President of 
the United States that one man could not run the country. If 
President Harding desires this resolution to protect the country 
against his own usurpation of power and to show him that he 
can not run the country, I do not think it will be necessary, 
because that fact will be fully demonstrated to him in a very 
few days when he finds out that he and the Republican leaders 
of this House will not be able to defeat the Borah resolution 
looking to disarmament. He will learn then that the wishes of 
ohe man will not be able to thwart the wishes of the American 
people in their desire for the reduction of governmental ex- 
penses and to secure peace by bringing about international dis- 
armament. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will yield te the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman from Massachusetis 
[Mr. Rogers] says it will give them 105 consular appointees and 
other officials. 

Mr. FLOOD. That will appeal to Republicans, because with 
the world in a state of almost complete collapse, with our 
farmers getting nothing for their products, with 4,000,000 men 
out of work, the Republican administration has sat here three 
months and done nothing except appoint Republicans to office. 
(Laughter. ] 

But this resolution not only has no value, but it will be a 
serious menace to tremendous property interests in this country. 

If we restore the status of peace before our differences with 
the enemy countries are settled, particularly with Germany, 
we surrender the advantage of position which we hold as a 
belligerent and which all of the allied powers had when they 
negotiated and forced their terms of peace upon Germany. 
Instead of dealing with her as a victor with a vanquished foe, we 
would have to deal with her with perfect equality, and take 
what she chose to give us by way of reparation for the wrongs 
and injuries she has dene to us and our nationals. 

The losses to this country and its nationals would be billions 
of dollars. 

1. The treaty and arrangements ancillary thereto dealt in a 
precise and definite way with enemy shipping. Without these 
provisions, great uncertainty prevails as to the title to and right 
to the use of German ships. The title of the United States to 
German ships which it seized during the war is very doubtful, as 
the ships have never been put through a prize court, and these 
ships now come under the jurisdiction of the reparation com- 
mission. Until title is confirmed in the United States, uncer- 
tainty with attendant danger to American interests nrust re- 
main. 

2. The funds in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, 
amounting to nearly $500,000;000, can not be dealt with other- 
wise than by restoration to their owners unless German consent 
to the application of these funds to other purposes is obtained 
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through a treaty. This resolution does not pretend to accom- 
plish this result. International law does not permit the con- 
fiscation of private property unless the enemy Government con- 
sents to the use of such property for the satisfaction of claims 
against it, or like purposes. The Versailles treaty contains 
Germany’s assent to the use of Alien Property Custodian funds 
to pay claims of the United States and its nationals against 
Germany and debts of Germany to America. In the interest 
of justice, as well as of business, these claims should be paid. 
We would have a great deal of trouble getting Germany’s assent 
to the use of these funds for that purpose after the status of 
peace is restored. 

3. The United States has an immediate interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the reparation commission, which is in no way 
taken care of by this resolution. This commission has control 
over the payment by Germany of the cost of the armies of occu- 
pation, including our own. They owe us now between $240,- 
000,000 and $250,000,000. The passage of this resolution may 
cost America this fund. 

4. By the passage of this resolution we invite representatives 
of German commercial houses to overrun our country and sell 
the products of their country, with its cheap labor, in competi- 
tion with ours, and with no such rights to the representatives 
of American business, and they will not have such right until 
an agreement is negotiated with Germany. 

The one-sided operation of the resolution is illustrated by the 
condition in which an American is admitted into Germany at 
present. He secures a passport to some neighboring friendly 
country and then applies to a German consul to visé it. This 
is given or withheld according to the whim of the consul. That 
condition would obtain if this resolution passed, because Ger- 
many on her part would not have made peace with us, while 
Germans would be permitted to come to this country as freviy 
as any other friendly alien. A distinguished Senator hes said 
that this resolution should be entitled, “A measure for the 
relief of the German people.” 

5. The passage of this resolution to bring about a status of 
peace in the absence of a treaty would revive the commercial 
and most of the treaties existing between this country and 
Germany which were suspended during belligerency. It would 
restore our treaty status with that country as it was just 
prior to the war. 

I do not know whether this resolution will ever become a law. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] says there is 
no wide difference of opinion between the Senate and the House. 
I do not see how the Republicans of the Senate, unless they 
have lost all self-respect, after their resolution has been de- 
nounced upon the floor of this House and in the report of the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs as a repudiation 
of the war and as an apology to Germany, as a blotting out of 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood and the Argonne, can agree 
to yield their judgment as to what they thought was proper 
for the American Senate to do. I do not see how gentlemen 
over here, unless they have lost all their self-respect, after 
what they have said about the Senate resolution, can vote for 
it if it is brought back here as a substitute or an amendment 
for the House resolution. So it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is about as much difference of opinion between the House 
and Senate Republicans upon this proposition as there is upon 
the proposition of disarmament. [Applause.] 

Germany has tariffs of two kinds, one the autonomous and 
the other the conventional tariff, the conventional tariff being 
much lower than the autonomous tariff. The conventional 
tariff applies to countries that have particular treaty arrange- 
ments with Germany. At the beginning of the war we had no 
such treaty agreements. The passage of this resolution would 
subject our people to the discriminatory autonomous duties of 
Germany, while most other nations would be relieved from this 
through their participation in the peace treaty, which the United 
States has rejected. This would amount to an embargo on much 
of our commerce. 

From whatever angle this resolution is viewed it presents 
itself as a proposition not only ineffective in achieving its pro- 
claimed purpose but as a sure method of confusing our foreign 
relations, injecting new and complicated questions into an al- 
ready difficult situation, and involving a surrender of American 
rights and an impairment of American prestige and honor. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

The full power of action rests with the Republican majority. 
Less than eight’ months ago that party achieved the greatest 
political victory in the history of this country. Republicans 
feel proud of that victory; they have a right to feel proud of 
it. But speaking as a member of the minority party I want 
to say to them that whatever else may be said of the cam- 
paign of 1920, this always must be said. The Democratic 
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Party did not dip the flag. It fought the good fight; it kept the 
faith, and in the light of events it faces the future with un- 
dimmed courage, proud of its achievements and confident of the 
verdict of history. [Applause. on the Democratic side.] 

I am opposed to this resolution because I do not think it 
comports with the simplest dictates of common honesty for a 
great country like ours to undertake by this legislation to retain 
all the benefits and advantages of the treaties that were made 
with our enemies, and refuse to assume any of the obligations 
contained in those treaties. 

I am proud to be an American citizen. I am proud to be an 
American Representative in this House from the great State 
of Virginia, a State which has always stood by its convictions 
and maintained its honor at any cost. I am proud of the power 
of my country and the way in which up to this time she has 
exercised this great power, and I will not cast a vote that I 
think will weaken that power, lessen its prestige, and leave a 
stain upon the good faith and fair name of this country. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

This resolution seems to be the corner stone of the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy, and yet it will not do a thing to re- 
store peace to the stricken world; not a thing to increase 
American foreign trade or to relieve distressed conditions in 
this country. 

Our European export trade is decreasing. Only with Ger- 
many and a few other European countries is it increasing, and 
as a result business conditions are growing worse instead of 
better. With 4,000,000 men out of employment, with all agri- 
cultural products depressed, with business stagnant, the ad- 
ministration and the majority have let three months elapse and 
done nothing to relieve this situation. 

For the last two and a half years the Republican Party has 
played politics with the European situation. The European 
situation now is playing havoc with American prosperity. 

To calm the rising storm of indignation in the country this 
resolution is brought in. Its avowed purpose is commercial, yet 
every intelligent man knows that it-will not put an idle man to 
work, will not open a single closed factory, will not make a 
market for a single barrel of wheat, a single pound of tobacco, 
beef, or cotton. As President Harding clearly demonstrated, it 
will do nothing to bring relief to the depressed industrial con- 
ditions in America. Its proponents know it has but two pur- 
poses—to keep an unwise campaign pledge and to fool the 
people. 

Germany destroyed our prosperity. She murdered our citi- 
zens; she denied us access to the seas; she violated her solemn 
treaties and the law of nations; she made war upon civilization. 
For these things we went to war, and not as Ambassador 
Harvey said, because we were afraid not to fight. We sent 
2,000,000 men-3,000 miles across U-boat infested seas to France 
and we had over 2,000,000 men under arms in this country just 
as heroic and just as ready to go. We spent billions of dollars 
of treasure. Some 80,000 of these boys lost their lives on the 
battle fields of France and Flanders. Thousands of them are 
maimed for life. We whipped Germany and her allies to their 
knees, and would have dictated peace in Potsdam Palace but 
for the armistice. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Every nation that was associated with us in the war has dic- 
tated terms of peace to the enemy nations. Shall we tarnish 
the luster of this Nation by accepting and not dictating terms of 
settlement to our brutal and vanquished foe? I trust the Nation 
has not fallen so low as to say to our enemies, “ Take what you 
wish, only give us an increased trade with Germany.” [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote be postponed until 5 o’clock, and that the 
additional time be equally divided between the two sides of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the time for taking the vote be extended to 5 
o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PORTDR. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from New Yvurk [Mr. Cockran]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that the time 
ought to be consumed in answering parliamentary inquiries. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I want in good faith to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. That is as to whether or not permission has 
been given to extend remarks to all persons or to only those 
who speak. 

The SPEAKER. Only those who speak. 
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Mr. CARTER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
te extend my remarks ia the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he ought to ree- 
ognize gentlemen for that purpose until after 4.30 o’clock. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, my object in taking the floor 
is to explaim, so far as I can in the very brief time remaining 
for debate, why it is that notwithstanding my very strong ob- 
jections to the reservations or conditions embraced in this reso- 
lution, I am nevertheless constrained by a sense of duty to my 
country and to humanity to vote for it and urge its adoption by 
the House. 

The question we are considering is simply whether the Con- 
gress which declared the war that has been waged to success, 
the most decisive in history, shall now formally déclare the 
peace whieh that suceess has established. If I understand 
the opposition to this resolution, it is based on two grounds. 
Some gentlemen deny that Congress has power to declare peace. 
Although they (and everyone else) concede that peace actually 
exists, they nevertheless insist that a state of peace can not be 
declared except through a treaty negotiated by the President 
and ratified by the Senate. Other gentlemen oppose this pro- 
ceeding because, even conceding that it is within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress, they insist that power should not be 
exereised at this time and in this way, but that negotiation 
of a peace should be left wholly and exclusively to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, both these objections, I submit, are extrava- 
gant; arising, I venture tou say, from a certain confusion of 
thought concerning treaties, their scope, significance, and value, 
into which some gentlemen seem te have fallen. I believe, sir, 
that it is as clearly within the power of Congress to declare 
peace as to declare war; one beine the necessary complement of 
the other. I believe also that it is the duty—the pressing, im- 
perative duty—of Congress to exercise this power at onee. 

The main argument offered against passage of this measure 
is that through a treaty alone can seizure by this Government of 
certain property belonging to Germans be validated. Here we 
find that confusion of thought, which I have mentioned, betray- 
ing its victims inte contending that the greatest war in history 
is to be ended by attorneyship rather than by statesmanship. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Krrzey} in referring to 
this resolution as an ex parte proceeding, has illustrated strik- 
ingly this tendency to deal with an international question in 
a spirit of attorneyship. The degree to which that tendency 
has embarrassed us in reaching sensible conelusions the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Farrcnirp]} has very effectively 
pointed out. It‘is due probably to the superabundance of legal 
talent upon this floor. [laughter.] 

The function of attorneyship is to invoke the law of the 
land on behalf of one party to a dispute arising within its limits. 
Law has been defined as a command laid upon an inferior by a 
superior, who, if the command be resisted, can enforce it by 
pains and penalties. The sovereign—that is to say, the State— 
whose intervention is invoked for the settlement of a dispute 
has full power to enforce its decision, and in every civilized 
country this power is always exercised. 

Disputes between nations and questions affecting their rela- 
tions to each other are on a footing radically different. Every 
State, being itself a sovereign, can not be compelled to submit 
a dispute with another State to any tribunal whatever 
and still retain its sovereignty. How to adjust differences, 
to compose quarrels, or end a war between independent soy- 
ereignties belongs not to the domain of atterneyship but to the 
domain of statesmanship. If the House will approach this 

‘question in the light of statesmanship—as I hope and believe it 
will—it- must realize that aceording to what has been said, 
even by gentlemen opposing this resolution—acecording to what 
is conceded with absolute unanimity everywhere—we are now 
actually in a state of peace; and being in a state of peace, it 
would, in my judgment, be little short of treason to our highest 
interests if we hesitate to declare it. [Applause.] 

I do not think it necessary to occupy much time in discussing 
the constitutional power of Congress to pass this. resolution, be- 
cause the way in which that objection has been discussed indi- 
cates that even those who raised it in perfunctory fashion have 
little faith in the soundness of their contention. And, indeed, 
its utter unsoundness is self-evident. If, with the power to de- 
clare war imposed on us so distinctly and unreservedly that we 
could not divest ourselves of it if we would, we are without 
power to declare peace, then this Government is organized for 
confusion and disaster, not for order and efficiency. Conceive 
for a moment the consequences that must follow if Congress, 
which has the undoubted right to declare war, should be denied 
the right to declare peace. In that event war having been once 
declared could be ended only by the President. Any agreement 
of his with a foreign Government must, of course, be ratified 
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by the Senate before it could acquire the force of a treaty. But 
no one can force the President to open negotiations for a treaty. 
He can allow the declaration of war to stand indefinitely, and 
while it remains in force he has all the power which a state of 
war confers upon the Chief Executive. 

At this moment I do not believe there is a single human being 
in the country who would not be shocked if warlike operations 
were resumed against Germany or Austria. Yet the President 
of the United States might send 100,000 armed men to-morrow 
into Germany. He might undertake to annex the Ruhr Valley; 
to seize the whole of Brandenburg, including Berlin. And if he 
proceeded to do this, he would be acting strictly within his 
constitutional rights. When I suggested this possibility in the 
course of private discussion with some friends who are opposed 
to the pending measure, it was at once stated that if the Presi- 
dent did such a thing he would be impeached. Consider the 
significance of that attitude. The President of the United 
States would be impeached by Congress for doing the very thing 
which Congress had enjoined upon him! Could extravagance 
ef conception go further? 

The power of Congress is limited to declaring war. Making 
war is exclusively with the President. How he may make it, 
when he may make it, where he may make it, is his atone to 
decide. If then we are at war now it is his business to make 
war. Having commanded him to make war and equipped 
him with the power to wage it, we could not question his act 
should he exercise that power in any direction that to him 
seems proper. Surely, then, it is the supreme duty of Congress 
to recall that command to make war, which many here would 
impeach the President for obeying. 

Not merely for constitutional reasons but for reasons of con- 
venience and efficiency this resolution should be promptly 
passed. 

The gentleman from New York {Mr. Fis] has pointed out 
with great force the advisability of withdrawing our troops 
from Germany. I do not think there is a gentleman on this 
side who disagrees with him or doubts that it is urgently de- 
manded by consideration for our own welfare. But those gen- 
tlemen who, while holding this view, oppose the pending resolu- 
tion, tell us that the President could withdraw these troops 
now under the law as it stands. I answer he has not done it. 
TI say passage of this resolution by Congress will make him do 
it. And if it be of-the highest interest to the American people 
that this be done, and Congress has power to compel it, then 
let the Congress without hesitation perform its constitutional 
duty. [Appleuse.] 

Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen have worked themselves up to 
great excitement over what they seem to think will happen if 
we pass this resolution. I can not make out, however, from 
their speeches just what it is that they apprehend. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. KeL_LEy] seems to deplore with special 
vehemence the fact that we are ready, as he says, “to shake 
hands with Germany.” But what would he have us do? Does 
the gentleman want us to make faces at her? [Laughter and 
applause.] Does he want us to execute a war dance around 
her? Just what else could we do to her? We can not take 
anything from her. Everything she has or is likely to have for 
many generations is already taken by the Allies whom we have 
made victors over her. She is not allowed to keep a single 
thing of any value except what in the judgment of her con- 
querors is essential to her industrial efficiency, and therefore to 
her capacity to supply the enormous continuing contributions of 
money and materials they have imposed on her. Germany is 
beaten; utterly, irretrievably beaten. She is prostrate. But 
as she lies helpless on the ground, America, who reduced her 
to this helplessness, is too chivalrous and, thank God, too 
strong to kick a prostrate enemy. [Applause.] 

The passage of this resolution will not be of any benefit to 
Germany except in a remote degree. It will merely afford her 
freer access to the larger sources of credit which she needs for 
reenforcement of her productive energies. It is for ourselves 
that it is of pressing importance to deelare the war. at an end. 
This resolution, if adopted, will reestablish constitutional gov- 
ernment in America. It will stop our officials from making war 
upon ourselves. It will reimpose upon our Government those 
restrictions and limitations through which it has been since its 
foundation the surest rampart of freedom and the most effective 
agency for the enforcement of justice ever established on this 
earth. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], answering the 
argument that passage of this resolution would at once abro- 
gate all the laws restraining freedom of speech and of action 
placed on the statute books under the stress of war, said with 
great emphasis that most of these war laws have already been 
repealed and there remain in operation now only those repeal of 
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which was, 2vented by action of the gentlemen on the other side. 
Well, I want all those that have been retained to follow those 
that have been repealed; and they will go with the passage 
of this resolution. Without this action on our part they will 
remain in operation indefinitely. This country, therefore, will 
not be secure in its own freedom until this state of war be 
ended by solemn declaration of Congress. 

It may be considered a fanciful idea of mine that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, while the declaration of war re- 
mains in force, could send troops into a country with which we 
are not in actual conflict. Mr. Speaker, that is not a fanciful 
idea. It is a statement founded entirely on unquestioned facts 
of history, and of very recent history. It was in precisely such 
a way that Bismarck, after making authority of the Hohen- 
zollern family absolute in Prussia, succeeded in extending it 
over the whole of Germany. 

It will be remembered that the old Prussian constitution for- 
bade any increase in the army without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and that Wilhelm, afterwards first Emperor of Germany, 
when he acceded to the throne through the mental incapacity 
of his brother, believing a large army essential to the dignity 
and, indeed, to the security of Prussia, made an increase of the 
nilitary establishment the main feature of his policy. 

The Parliament having refused to sanction the increase he 
desired, the old King was on the point of abdicating when he 
appointed Bismarck his chancellor, who at once dismissed 
Parliament, created an army of the size which the King wanted, 
and then made war with the deliberate purpose of obtaining rati- 
fication of these constitutional violations through the approval 
which successful military movements were certain to evoke. 
And never was policy more abundantly vindicated by results, 
The war with Denmark and afterwards with Austria reconciled 
the Prussian people to the measures which they believed had 
led to such dazzling military successes, 

So it is well within the bounds of possibility that a President of 
the United States—at variance, perhaps, with Congress—might 
take advantage of conditions precisely the same as those now 
actually existing to seize territory under some plausible pretext 
or other, relying upon the popular approval which is never re- 
fused to successful military operations for full vindication of 
his conduct. There would, however, be this difference between 
such a course and that pursued by Bismarck: The action of the 
American President would not need ratification. It would be 
entirely constitutional—taken not in violation, but in obedience, 
to his oath of office. Yet such action, far from redounding to 
the glory of the American people, would, we all agree, work deep 
injury to their welfare and cast a dark cloud on their fame. It 
is not for Germany, but for the United States, not for the people 
of any foreign country, but for ourselves; for the restoration of 
our constitutional system in its full integrity; for the security 
of our own freedom and the maintenance of our own national 
credit that I appeal to the whole membership of the House for 
enactment of this measure. 

But gentlemen have said that the object of the war has not 
been accomplished. I deny that statement most emphatically 
and unreservedly. Never was object so glorious achieved so 
completely by success in battle so decisive. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] declared with 
rare eloquence that our purpose in entering the war was not to 
show our prowess with fists or sword, and I agree with him. 
No one could dispute a statement so true, conveyed in words so 
moving. But surely I can say with equal truth, though in 
plainer terms, that neither did we go into the war merely to pick 
up two dollars and a half or two millions and a half or two 
hundred millions and a half after the war was over, either in 
the way of reparations or of profit. 

The gentleman contends that the property of Germans now 
held by the Alien Property Custodian can not be applied to 
satisfaction of claims for damages suffered by American citizens 
during the war except by a treaty “validating” the seizure. 
Here, the gentleman from Texas shows that same strange mis- 
apprehension of a treaty—its significance and its functions— 
which I mentioned in the beginning. Whatever title we have 
to that property was established when we seized it. No pro- 
visions of a treaty could add anything to the “ rights” we now 
enjoy in this respect. It is for this reason that I regret inclusion 
in the pending resolution of any provisions respecting alleged 
rights acquired during the war. No right can be acquired or 
established by war except the right of seizure. Though seizure 
of property in war were ratified by a hundred treaties the party 
from whom it was taken would not hesitate to recapture it if 
he had sufficient force to do it. France in the treaty of Frank- 
fort conceded Alsace-Lorraine to Germany. But the French 
people never ceased to assert, after the treaty was signed—and 
up to the time the last war began—their determination to regain 
these Provinces whenever they felt strong enough to attempt it. 
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If we contemplated returning this property to its owners on any 
terms whatever, then a treaty would be necessary to define 
these conditions. But such a treaty, if it be desirable, would 
more properly follow a declaration of peace than accompany it. 
The gentleman from Texas would hardly propose now to begin 
war afresh for the purpose of recovering this $250,000,000, or 
whatever the amount may be that is due to our nationals. And 
if we are not intent on war, if, on the contrary, we would abhor 
the suggestion of it, then in God’s name let us have peace. Let 
us proclaim the peace that is actual—the peace we have con- 
quered; the peace from which we ourselves will benefit deci- 
sively and the whole human family will be blessed abundantly. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] asks, If we do not 
by a treaty provide for retaining this property to satisfy claims 
of our nationals for injuries inflicted by the enemy, what is it 
that we went to war for? I will tell him. We went to war 
because the German Empire, established on the conquest and 
dismemberment of France in 1870, built avowedly on blood and 
iron with a “war lord” for its chief, embodying the civiliza- 
tion of the camp, was found to imperil that civilization of the 
workshop of which this country is the most valuable fruit and 
the crowning glory. 

For nearly 50 years the world had proceeded under the be- 
lief that these two civilizations might exist peaceably side by 
side, each pursuing the pathway of progress and prosperity 
according to its own opinions of right and justice without 
invading the rights or threatening the existence of the other. 
But the progress of the war, provoked by the war lord, soon 
convinced us that existence of a war lord is as incompatible 
with the peace of an industrial world as a mad dog is incom- 
patible with the peace and order of an industrial community. 
And then this country—for its own safety, indeed, but also for 
the safety of the civilization which it embodies—rose and drove 
that mad dog from the face of the world which he had so griev- 
ously disturbed and chained him up in isolation, where he is 
impotent. That is why we went into the war. We went into it 
to overthrow that system of militarism and imperialism which 
threatened the safety of Christian civilization. And now that 
the system of blood and terror against which we took up arms 
has been overthrown, destroyed finally and irretrievably ; now 
that its ruins will no longer be suffered to encumber the earth 
which it had oppressed, why should we not proclaim gladly, 
proudly, reverently, gratefully, that the greatest crusade in 
all history has been crowned with complete success by American 
valor on the battle field and by American wisdom in the coun- 
cil chamber; that the justice which Abraham Lincoln made 
supreme in America has been made through the statesmanship 
of Woodrow Wilson and the leadership of the American Nation 
supreme throughout the whole world. [Prolonged applause. | 

The SPEAKER. By the rule the previous question is cr- 
dered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On Saturday the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lonpon], my colleague, made an application to the Speaker, 
who was then in the chair, for leave to address the House for 
15 minutes outside of the set time. The colloquy will be found 
on page 2460 of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair remembers the incident. 
not necessary to read it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I desire to ask the Speaker if the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] that the time he 
extended to 4.45 o’clock p. m. did not act as a reservation upon 
the request of the gentleman from New York, and thereby 
automatically postpone the time of voting until 4.45? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it did not. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent to extend his remarks, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. My contribution to this discussion will be to 
call attention to the almost unanimous failure of the dis- 
putants to agree on what this resolution should be called or 
what will be its effect. The general impression seems to have 
prevailed up to this very minute that it is a resolution declaring 
peace, or a resolution making peace. The orators on both sides 
seem to have held it to be either one or the other. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that it is neither one nor the other. 
If it were in either category, I would find great difficulty in 
justifying it. The speakers on both sides have failed—I say 
it with all due modesty-—to note the distinction between— 

1. Making peace; 

2. Declaring peace; and 

8. Stating that peace exists. 


It is 


my 
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Making peace implies making a treaty. 
not do that. 

Declaring peace is peculiarly and solely the function and the 
explicit right of the President under the Constitution. 

Stating that peace exists is the action that Congress is now 
called upon to perform. When that announcement is made 
the President, with that as his sanction, will, no doubt, issue a 
proclamation officially fixing the termination of the war. 

It can not be justly claimed that the act of Congress called 
for in this resolution constitutes an invasion of the President’s 
prerogatives, and still less an invasion of the prerogatives of 
the Senate, which is a part of the treaty-making power. This 
resolution originated in the Senate, and the fact that the Senate 
sends it over here for our consideration shows that that body 
waives exclusive jurisdiction over the subject matter. 

The existence of peace is a question of fact. It may be 
brought about by treaty, but it may also be reached in other 
ways. 

Writers of international law agree that a state of war may 
be ended in three ways—namely, by cessation of hostilities, 
by treaty, and by subjugation. 

Two of these conditions exist in respect to the World War— 
warfare has ceased and our adversaries have been conquered. 
The making of the treaty alone remains unfinished, and that, 
according to the highest authority, is not indispensible to the 
establishment of peace. 

Surely, then, no one can justly say that a declaration by 
Songress that the war is at an end can possibly trespass upon 
the President’s authority. It is merely a declaration of an 
indisputable fact. I presume the President could declare peace 
without this resolution, but the passage of the resolution will 
put the question as to the existence of war beyond the shadow 
of doubt. Peace exists. Why not say so? 

When our Constitution was in process of formation in the 
Constitutional Convention it was suggested by Mr. Butler, of 
South Carolina, that the power of declaring peace be accorded 
to the National Congress. This proposition was voted down, 
and, I think, properly so. 

It was then evidently recognized that peace can not be made 
by a mere declaration. The resolution before us does not de- 
clare peace, because peace already prevails by the existence of 
the two essential factors—cessation of hostilities and con- 
quest of our adversaries. 

This resolution merely puts into form and gives official 
recognition to an existing fact. 

In order to grasp the distinction, let us assume that while 
war was in progress—that is, while hostilities were still going 
on and the conflict was in doubt—a resolution was offered de- 
claring peace with our adversary. That would be inimical 
to our Constitution, because that would be making peace, which 
only the President and the Senate can do. But when peace 
actually comes in due course by the cessation of hostilities and 
the conquest of our adversaries, Congress can not violate our 
Constitution or trespass on presidential prerogatives by mak- 
ing a formal acknowledgment of the fact that the war is at 
an end. 

Objection is made that the reservation of our rights in the 
treaty of Versailles is unnecessary. At first I Was inclined to 
agree to this proposition, and reasoned that if we have any 
rights in the treaty we would come into them as a matter of 
course upon the signing of the treaty. But the trouble is that 
there is a possibility that the treaty will never be signed. In 
that eventuality, what is to become of the rights conserved to 
us? Surely, if we do not give some indication that we are 
anxious to maintain those rights, it is manifest that the allied 
powers might very reasonably infer that we intended to aban- 
don or waive them. This would be a very serious misfortune. 
The reservations that are objected to therefore assume a supreme 
importance. I doubt whether I would vote for the resolution 
unless those reservations were preserved. 

The rights conceded to us under the treaty. are firmly em- 
bedded in it. Germany has recognized them by solemn compact 
entered into with all of the allied Governments; and the United 
States, as an associate nation, named in that treaty, have 
an inchoate title to those rights—the only missing link in the 
chain of title being that we have not taken possession of them 
by signing the treaty. 

We are entitled to claim those rights; and it is perfectly 
proper for us, in order to avoid all misunderstandings, to 
assert that we reserve them, meaning thereby that we will 
ultimately claim them. In the meantime the method of claim- 
ing them will be left to the Executive, in whose hands the 
treaty-making power is vested. 

There would be danger in simply declaring that the war was 
at an end without reference to the rights which were conserved 
for us by the allied powers in the provisions of the treaty. If 


This resolution does 
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we omitted that reservation the world would say that we 
deserted our allies and waived the rights they secured for us 
in the treaty of Versailles and propose to make a separate 
peace, utterly disregarding the treaty already made. 

I do not fear in the slightest that our passage of this resolu- 
tion will be deemed an invasion of the President’s treaty- 
making power. In the first place, as I understand it, he invites 
this action, and we ought to welcome the invitation. 

The treaty-making power has remained in the hands of the 
President and the Senate only through the survival of ancient 
prejudice. It is a relic of times when sovereigns claimed the 
sole right to declare war and make peace. Even monarchies 
have abandoned that custom, and in Engand, France, and Italy, 
treaties are ratified to-day by both chambers of their Parlia- 
ment conjointly. The Versailles treaty was so ratified. A 
few days ago the French Chamber of Deputies ratified the 
treaty with Hungary. 

It is time for the United States to come up abreast of the 
times and give the lower House an equal say in the making of 
treaties. 

In passing, let me say that both in the last and in the present 
session of Congress I introduced a constitutional amendment 
to that effect, and I am glad of the opportunity afforded by 
this discussion to invite your attention to the proposal, which 
I trust in calm deliberation will merit your approbation. 

Two years and seven months have elapsed since armistice 
day passed into history. The original combatants have ceased 
the gigantic struggle, but nations are still torn with strife and 
dissension. Fear, hate, jealousy, and greed still rule, and the 
millennium, which a weary world reaches out to grasp in joyous 
expectation, is now enshrouded in clouds and darkness beyond 
the distant horizon. 

While our own country has been fortunately vouchsafed 
freedom from internal dissension, nevertheless our commerce 
and industries remain in confusion. We have had thrust upon 
our shoulders, as our share of the Great War, a debt unprece- 
dented in the world’s history, and our people are enduring seri- 
ous distress. 

Unemployment has increased and profiteering still goes on 
as though we were in the midst of war. Economic questions 
confront us and the intellect of the country is struggling to 
attain the solution of the problems before us. 

Realizing fully this situation, the paramount question of the 
hour is how we shall return to prewar conditions. Mani- 
festly, the first step which wisdom dictates is to make an official 
pronouncement that, so far as we are concerned, the war is at 
an end. 

The reasons for this are many. In the first place, followed, 
as it will be, by the President’s proclamation officially fixing 
the termination of the war, this resolution will mean the imme- 
diate cessation of the operation of war-time laws, upon whose 
existence so many injustices are predicated. It will remove 
the last shred and patch of them. But, better than all else, it 
will accustom us to think in terms of peace. 

We will be able to appoint diplomatic and consular officers 
to represent us in the countries with which we have been at 
war, instead of intrusting our commercial relations to the 
consular representatives of rival nations. And with that will 
come a return to normal trade relations. We will be able to 
obtain the return of the property of our citizens seized during 
the war under laws similar to our alien property act, and will 
be able to arrive at a prompt settlement of the claims of our 
citizens for the damage inflicted upon them by our late enemies. 

At the present time our position is anomalous. While appar- 
ently at peace, we are technically at war, and a thousand and 
one matters which depend upon the official conclusion of the 
war remain unsettled and undetermined. 

For those reasons I am in favor of this resolution. 

It would not be patriotic on the part of the minority, in my 
opinion, to oppose a return to prewar conditions simply because 
the proposition is fostered by our political antagonists or be- 
cause it is in a form which we may not like. If they think 
they can close the war with such a resolution, and we believe 
they can not, nevertheless, vote with them, and I might add, 
“God speed them’” 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I think all gentlemen who did 
not have the opportunity to speak ought to have leave to extend 
their remarks, if they desire to do so, rather than those favored 
few only who had the privilege of speaking. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that all gentlemen have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on this bill. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Under the rule, the previous question is ordered; and the 
vete first comes on the amendment offered by the Committee 
on loreign Affairs to substitute their resolution for the Senate 
resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. 
commit. 

The SPEAKER. 
the gentleman. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
amended resolution. 

The amended resolution was read the third time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKHR. The gentleman from Virginia offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoop moves to recommit the joint resolution to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, with instructions to that committee to forthwith 
report the joint resolution back to the House with the following amend- 
ment: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following : 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, requested and authorized 
to enter‘into negotiations with the Government of Germany and her 
allies and with the powers associated with the United States in the 
Evrepean War with a view to concluding a settlement of all contro- 
versies between the United States and Germany and her allies, and to 
conclude, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, any and 
all international acts or agreements necessary to reach a definite adjust- 
ment with all of the powers engaged in the European War in respect 
to any questions or controversies relating to the conflict. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on the 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. The point of order is that this is a motion to 
recommit offered to a resolution declaring the end of a state 
of war. The motion to recommit is not germane, because it 
proposes to enter upen negotiations between the United States 
and the Central Powers. It bears no relation whatever, as I 
caught the motion as it was being read, to the theory en which 
both the Knox resolution, so called, and the Porter resolution 
are based. It also either authorizes or. instructs the President 
to negotiate a treaty, which, of course, is entirely outside of 
the four corners of either the Senate or the House form of this 
Senate resolution. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Virginia desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the resolution is 
to bring about peace, and the amendment to it is a proposition 
requesting the President to proceed to negotiate that peace. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will hear me, the motion to 
recommit has no relevancy whatever to the matter before the 
House. 

Mr. FLOOD, 
it is germane. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH, Does the gentleman contend that the House 
can pass a resolution instructing the President to negotiate a 
treaty with any power? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, the House has done things similar to that 
dozens of times. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman state one instance 
where the House has ever done that? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, but the House has passed resolution after 
resolution authorizing and requesting the President to appoint 
commissions to negotiate treaties. 

Mr. WALSH. But they did not direct him, as this resolu- 
tion does. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is a proposition similar to those, abso- 
lutely. This is simply a proposition requesting the President 
to appoint negotiators to negotiate the terms of peace, and the 
House has passed such resolutions; Congress has passed those 
resolutions. The fact is that Congress has passed a law pro- 
hibiting the President from appointing those commissioners 
without the authority of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does this resolution employ the word “ in- 
struct ”? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; “to authorize ’’—in the very language of 
the statute. The statute provides that the President shall be 
authorized to do it by act of Congress. The only question I 
thought was raised about this is its germaneness, and it seems 
to me it is germane. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, may I add a word to what I 
said before? 

The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to re- 
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Mr. ROGERS. . I want to call the attention of the Speaker 
to the fact that this motion requests and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with Germany. That is entirely 
outside of and irrelevant to the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter]. Then the motion to 
recommit authorizes the President to enter into negotiations 
not only with Germany but also with her allies. Germany had 
various allies. The only alty contemplated in the Porter reso- 
lution or in the Knox resolution is Austria-Hungary; so that 
the language here, which necessarily includes Turkey and Bul- 
garia, is well beyond anything that has been proposed either 
in the Senate or in the House. 

In the next place, the motion to recommit proposes to au- 
thorize the President to enter into negotiations with the powers 
associated with the United States in the war—a suggestion en- 
tirely undreamed of in the resolution either in its Senate form 
or in its House form. 

Again, it proposes that there shall be made in these negotia- 
tions a settlement of all controversies between Germany and the 
allied and associated powers. Obviously this is far broader 
than the House resolution, and in every way inconsistent with 
its provisions. 

The Speaker should bear in mind that the substance of this 
resolution now before the House is contained in three lines, 
“That the state of war is hereby declared to be at an end,” and 
so forth. The second paragraph or section simply reserves our 
rights and preserves the status quo. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman contend that my amend- 
ment is broader in its scope than the Senate resolution? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, it is infinitely broader. I tried to point 
out some of the respects in which it is broader. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thought you said the Senate resolution, 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman’s motion goes far beyond both 
the Senate and the House resolution in the respects to which I 
have alluded. 

Mr. FLOOD. 
gary. 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, that is not the only trouble. From the 
first line to the last this suggestion of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is not germane to the resolution which is pending before 
the House. 

Mr. WINGO. 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the Speaker will recognize the fact that 
the proponents of the pending resolution seek to bring about a 
technical as well as a peace in fact between the United States 
and the German Government, and that the resolution, judged 
both by its terms, especially the concluding part of it, and the 
arguments of gentlemen in support of it, seeks to save every 
right, and, of course, they argue that that will leave the fmal 
adjustment and recognition of those rights to the usual and 
proper method by which a state of war may be finished, that is, 
by a treaty made by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Loop] offers to recommit, 
and the fact that he undertakes to adjust by treaty certain 
rights and “all those matters in controversy ” does not broaden 
what the gentlemen say their resolution covers. It specifically 
seeks to reserve all rights. The only thing, it occurs to me, that 
the Speaker has to consider is this: A resolution is offered and 
considered to end the war by congressional resolution. The 
minority contend that Congress has not the power, but that the 
treaty-making power is vested in the President alone acting by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The proponents 
of the resolution admit that war can and is usually ended by 
treaty, but that Congress has jurisdiction and power also. Now, 
as I started to say, the only question that the Speaker has to 
decide is this, and frankly I am not clear about it in my own 
mind, but I want to offer it as a suggestion to the Speaker: Is 
it germane to the resolution that proposes to exercise the al- 
leged legislative power of the House to offer as a substitute by 
way of the motion to recommit a resolution to request and 
authorize the President to conclude peace and end the war by 
a treaty? The proponents of the resolution admit the technical 
state of war may be ended by either method. Is the one pro- 
posal to end war germane to the other? 

Now, it occurs to me that that is the only question. Upon 
that I offer this suggestion to the Speaker, that we are con- 
sidering the question of peace. The major proposition is not 
the particular agency or method by which we will bring about 
an immediate peace, but it is to bring about peace. It is con- 
tended by this side that the proper, constitutional way to do it 
is along the beaten path of negotiation by the President of a 
treaty by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, It 
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is contended by the proponents of the proposition that it is not 
only lawful under the Constitution but that it is practicable and 
advisable to bring about peace by congressional action. That 
is the issue between the majority and minority. I remind the 
Speaker that the object of the motion to recommit is to enable 
the minority to have their position presented and voted upon. 
But, Mr. Speaker, if you accept the narrow interpretation, as 
you are urged to do, then you will defeat that right. The issue 
is clear: How to bring about peace. Two methods are pro- 
posed, but the subject matter is peace, and both methods are 
germane to the substantial result sought—that is, peace. They 
say, “ Why quibble about the matter?” If that is true, the pro- 
ponents of the Flood method of bringing about peace have a 
right to go on record in favor of that, whether you agree to it 
or not; and I submit that under the philosophy of the rule pro- 
viding for a motion to recommit the amendment is not only 
germane, but that it is the only way by which the minority can 
exercise the right preserved to them by the rule to have its view 
presented and voted on. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair is prepared to 
rule, I do not wish to take up any time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the consideration of the question of ger- 
maneness the one subject for the Chair always to consider is, 
What is the subject matter of the resolution before the House 
for consideration? The subject matter in the resolution under 
consideration is to declare by congressional act that the state 
of war is at an end. It is not to direct the President by any 
means to negotiate terms of peace. That is foreign to the sub- 
ject matter of the resolution, and every precedent that is re- 
lated to this question upholds the position that such a sub- 
stitute resolution as is contained in the motion to recommit 
is foreign, and is not sufficiently related to bring it within 
the scope of being germane to the subject matter under con- 
sideration. 

It is not surprising that in this discussion gentlemen on the 
other side have not advanced any authority whatever or at- 
tempted to advance any authorities, because they would find that 
all the authorities are against them. 

In subsection 781 of the manual the general subjeci of which 
is, “ Subjects not necessarily germane because related,” we find 
the following: 

To a proposition to relieve destitute citizens of the United 
States in Cuba, a proposition declaring a state of war in Cuba 
and proclaiming neutrality was held not to be germane. ‘True, 
the two propositions were related, but they were not related to 
the subject matter under consideration in tne bill. They had 
reference, of course, to Cuba, but they had no relationship suffi- 
ciently direct and akin to make the proposition germane to the 
resolution under consideration. 

Let me read the next clause. 

To a proposition for the appointment of a select committee 
to investigate a certain subject an amendment proposing an 
inquiry of the Executive on that subject was held not germane, 

Why, Mr. Speaker, that might well be held to be germane if 
the Speaker is going to hold that this proposed motion to re- 
commit is germane, because there was a more or less direct re- 
lationship to it, but it did not have that relevancy to the sub- 
ject matter under consideration to entitle it to consideration 
under the rule of germaneness. Let me quote further. 

To a bill granting a right of way to a railroad an amendment 
to provide for the purchase of the railroad by the Government 
was held not germane. The subject matter there was the grant 
of a right of way, not the railroad, or the disposition of the 
railroad, else it would have been held germane. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this brings up for consideration a new sub- 
ject matter entirely, one that has not been considered by the 
House, and if the resolution had been considered under the gen- 
eral rules and it had been offered as an amendment, any Mem- 
ber might have made the point of order that it was not ger- 
mane. The one thing attempted in the Senate resolution, and 
which is attempted by the House substitute, is to put an end 
to the war by congressional action. The motion to recommit is 
to postpone that by directing or authorizing the President to 
negotiate peace which he has the authority to do. It must be 
apparent, if the Speaker will consider, that the President has 
the very power which is attempted by this proposal of the other 
side. Nothing would be gained; it would be subversive of the 
very end sought to be attained by the resolution if we adopt 
that proposal. Certainly the House should not be deprived of 
the fundamental right to vote on the question at issue, the ter- 
mination of the war by congressional enactment, by substituting 
a proposal offered by the minority which would postpone the 
very matter at issue. That proposal is entirely foreign to the 
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subject mdtter of the resolution before the House. That is to 
end the war by legislative action, not by delegated authorization 
such as a commission, or by any other means such as the Presi- 
dent has under the Constitution. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the germaneness of the motion 
to recommit I think can be established by this one affirmative 
answer to a question put to every man in this House. Ask him 
what the House has been doing for the last two days, and the 
answer is that we have been discussing a resolution to end a 
technical state of war with Germany. Is not that true? As 
they say in old-time parlance, “I pause for a reply.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I should like to reply to the 
gentleman. It is not a resolution to end the war, it is a resolu- 
tion to declare that the war was ended long ago. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Which means the same thing, if words mean 
anything at all. There is one question before this House, and 
that is the end of the war with Germany, or a declaration that 
it is at an end. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will yield most anything to my genial friend 
from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I would wish that the gentleman 
would yield the point. [Laughter and applause.] I would 
like to ask the gentleman if there is not this difference between 
the two forms of resolution—the Porter resolution undertakes 
to give a legal sanction to an existing fact and makes that fact 
legal. There is no doubt or misapprehension about it; it is 
to declare a fact. The motion to recommit is to provide the 
means for finding out whether you can arrive at such a fact 
or not. 

Mr. UPSHAW. May I reply to the gentleman from Vermont, 
stating my purpose beforehand—a statement that should give 
weight, I think, to my argument—that I expect to vote for this 
resolution with-some mental reservations? [Applause.] I am 
not satisfied with all that it contains and I count it compara- 
tively useless, but I do believe that the minority has a right 
to a vote concerning the method of procedure, and gentlemen 
on the other side must agree that the burden of the argument 
which has run for two days has been this—we have been 
dealing with two things, the fact and the method. This resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia deals with the fact and the 
method concerning the ending of the war with Germany, and 
if this House denies the minority the right to express itself 
as to fact and to method, then we are trampling on the funda- 
mental rights of the minority. Governmental fairness and 
parliamentary fairness demand that we shall give them the 
right to express themselves as to the fact that the war is at 
an end and the method by which we shall arrive at that 
declaration. Mr. Speaker, there is no other question before 
this House, and of course the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia, dealing with fact and method, is logically and inevi- 
tably germane. [Cries of “ Rule!” “ Rule! ”] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the Chair will indulge 
me for a few moments while I call attention to one or two things 
which I think the Chair should and will consider in determining 
the point of order. The ground for the point of order, or the 
points of order, is that in the first place the motion to recom- 
mit is not germane to the resolution either as it was submitted 
by the Senate or as amended by the House, and also that it 
undertakes to direct or authorize the President to do something 
that he already has the power to do. 

I desire to suggest to the Chair that this motion to recommit 
is germane not only to the first section of the resolution but it 
is also germane to the second section. Section 1 of the resolu- 
tion undertakes to declare that the war growing out of the reso- 
lution passed by Congress on the 6th of April, 1917, is ended, 
and that a state of peace exists, The motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia provides that the President shall be authorized to 
bring about negotiations that will result in the legal end of that 
particular war. Section 1 and the resolution of the gentleman 
from Virginia all revolve around one consideration, and that is 
the end of the war which was brought about by the resolution 
of April 6, 1917. Not only that, but it has been urged by gen- 
tlemen on the other side that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia goes further than the resolution under considera- 
tion because it takes in the allied nations. In the first place, 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia does not direct 
that any new. treaty shall be negotiated. All it does is to 
authorize and request in the language of the law the President 
to institute negotiations with Germany, her allies, and with the 
allied nations, all of whom were a party to the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the armistice, to which section 2 of this resolution 
refers. 

Therefore, it is germane to section 2, in addition to being 
germane to section 1, because in section 2 we undertake to 
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Johnson, Miss, Mead 
Jones, Tex. Montague 


reserve our rights in the treaty and in the armistice, to which 
all of the allied nations are a party, being the same allied na- 
tions referred to in the motion to recommit by the gentleman 
Therefore, it seems to me that the question as 
to whether we have the power to authorize the President to do 








from Virginia. 


O’Brien 
O’Connor 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 


Larsen, Ga, Padgett 






That does net determine the parliamentary 


this is umnecessary. 
Congress very frequently does things it has no legal 


Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 


Park, Ga. 


a, Calif. Parks, Ark. 
Ga 















power to do, and numerous decisions of the Supreme Court 
The question for the Chair to de- 
termine is whether the motion to recommit, authorizing and 
requesting the President to enter into negotiations with nations 
that are already parties to a treaty. which is mentioned in the 
resolution under consideration, is germane to the resolution 
now under consideration, and I submit to the Chair that on 
both grounds the motion of the gentleman from Virginia is 
germane to both sections of the resolution. 

The Chair will not consider the suggestions 
that this motion refers to the Allies of the United States and 
the allies of the other nations, because, as the gentleman from 
Virginia suggested, he could withdraw his motion to recommit 
and amend it and remedy that defect. 


have attested to that fact. Linthicum Pou 
Loga 


McClintic 
McDuffie 


Johnson, Ky. 
The SPEAKER. 


The Chair will base his 


Parrish 


Quin 
Rainey, Ala, 
Rainey, Ul. 
Raker 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Riordan 
Rouse 
Rucker 
NAYS—254. 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 


Layton 
Leatherwood 


Fitzgerald Lee, N. ¥ 
Foch 








ruling upon the main question, and the Chair will state frankly 
that he would prefer to hold that it is germane, because, as he 
understands, these have been the two contentions, one that peace 
must be secured by a treaty and the other that it can be secured 
by declaration, and the Chair would be glad to allow both sides 
of that issue to be settled by a vote, and appreciates the force 


Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Little 
Longworth 
Luce 
Luhring 
McArthur 


Rothingham McCormick 







of the suggestion of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] 
that a motion to recommit is intended to allow the minority to 
But the Chair thinks he ought not to depart 
from parliamentary precedent even to accomplish what the gen- 
eral intent of the rules of the House may have been, and it 


express its views. 


McFadden 
McKenzie 
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Sanders, Tex. 


Sumners, Tex, 


Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 


McLaughlin, MichShreve 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinclair 
McLaughlin, Pa. 


McPherson 


Goodykoontz MacGregor 






seems clear to the Chair that a resolution declaring that a war 
is at an end can not, if the point of order be made, be amended 


Madden 
Magee 


Green, Towa Maloney 
Greene, Mass. Mapes 
Greene, Vt, Michener 







by the recommendation that a treaty shall be entered into. 
The very issue that has been made is that the House has no 
right to declare peace; that that is an entirely different propo- 
sition from making a treaty of peace, so different that the 


Brown, Tenn. 


Miller 
Mills 


Handy, Colo, Millspaugh 










House has no right to do it; and that the only way to secure 
Therefore the Chair feels constrained to 
rule that the motion to recommit is not in order. 

There is another ground on which the Chair perliaps could 
easily base his decision, and that is the well-established rule 
that where the House itself has adopted an amendment, as it has 
in this case, then that amendment can not be stricken out by a 
motion to recommit, as is attempted by this motion; but the 


» ic ‘4 ir e 
peace is by a treaty. Campbell, Kans. 


Chandler, Okla. 
Christopherson 
Clarke. N, Y, 


Mondell 

Montoya 

Moore, Til. 

Moore, Ohio 

poorest. Ind. 
organ 

Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 

Murphy 


Houghton Nelson, A. P. 
Hukriede Nelson, J. M. 


Chair prefers to base his ruling on the general proposition of 
The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 






germaneness. 


Newton, Minn. 


Hutchinson Newton, Mo, 
James, Mich. Nolan 


Mr. Speaker, on that last point, 
if I may be heard for a moment, I would not like the Chair's 
language to indicate that it may be taken as a precedent in 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 






Norton 


aoe, Wash. Olpp 






respect to the last point, for the reason that I would not want 
to see. it raised at any time in the future as a precedent. When 
we were preparing this motion to recommit, that question was 


Kelley, Mich. Patterson, Mo. 
K Pa, 








considered by myself, and my view, and I think the views of the 
minority accorded with mine, was that by reason of the pe- 
culiar language of the rule itself, which does provide for the 
vote on this amendment, any germane motion to recommit would 


Darrow 
be in order. Davis, Minn, 


Patterson, N. J. 
Perkins 
Petersen 
seine 
ngey 
Purnell 


Kirkpatrick Radcliffe 
Kissel 





The SPEAKER. The Chair does not base his decision upon 


Ramseyer 
ansley 


Kline, Pa. Reavis 











Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I so understood. 

Mr, FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLOOD moves to recommit the joint resolution to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, with instructions to that committee to forthwith 
report the joint resolution back to the House with the followin 
Insert et the end of the second section the foll 
“And among said advantages and rights so reserved, special reserva- 


Gallivan 


Reber 

Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 


NOT VOTING—65, 
Kreider 
Lutkin 


Goldsborough Mann 
Good 





tion is made of the right stipulated for under said treaty of Versailles 


Mason 


Graham, 11). Merritt 
Graham, Pa. Michaelson 


to enter into agreement with Germany and her allies, and the pow: 
associated with the United States in the war, pro 





Campbell, Pa. 
Chandler, N. Y. 





for joint dis- 


Moore, Va. 


Hones th 
udspeth n 
Husted Pane 





The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 
The question was taken. 


Seinen 


James, Va. Peters 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Rosenbloom 
Jones, Pa. Rossdale 





Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 112, nays 254, 







Sabath 
Sears 


Kline, N. Y. Shelton 






not voting 65, as follows: 


Siegel 


So the nrotion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 







Connally, Tex. 
Crisp a On this vote: 


Mr. Stort (for) with Mr, Garrivan (against). 


Davis, Tenn. Mr, Krrentn (for) with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota 











Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 


Taylor, N. J. 
Tayler, Tenn, 


White, Kans, 


Taytor, Coto, 


1921. 
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Mr. Gotpssoroven (fer) with Mr. Snypmr (against). 

Mr. JAmes of Virginia (for) with Mr. Epmonps (against). 

Mr. Dra (for) with Mr. Fess (against). 

Mr. Woops of Virginia (for) with Mr. SaHerron (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Grauam of Tilinois with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Perrman with Mr. Sasarn. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr, FTELDs. 

Mr. WALTERS With Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Grawam of Pennsylvania with Mr. STeaGAtLt. 

Mr. Votx with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. LurKin with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Sircex with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Wooprurr with Mr. Ciark of Florida. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Brann. 

Mr. Paice with Mr. Campsett of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Knient with Mr. Hupsrera. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, may I submit a unanimous- 
consent request? 

The SPHAKHR. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to submit a unanimous-consent request, which the 
gentleman will state. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns this evening it adjourn to meet on Wednesday— 
over Flag Day. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks wnani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it ad- 
journ to meet on Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is it the thought of the gentleman to proceed 
with Calendar Wednesday business on Wednesday, or has he 
any request to submit? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries expect to bring up some business on Calendar 
Wednesday under the Calendar Wednesday rule. 

The SPEAKDR. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears ‘none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask further that on Thurs- 
day the business that would have been in order on Friday last— 
pension business—shall be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday the business that would have 
been in order on Friday last be in order. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was ‘taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 304, nays 61, 
answered “ present’ 1, not voting 65, as follows: 










YEAS—304. 

Ackerman Carter Diliott Hersey 
Almon Chalmers Ellis Hickey 
Anderson Chandler, Okla. Bilston Hicks 
Andrews Chindblom Fairchild Him 
Ansorge Christopherson Faust Hoch 
Anthony ° Clague Favrot Hogan 
Arentz Clarke, N. Y. Fish Houghton 
Aswell Classon Vitzgerald Huddleston 
Atkeson Clouse FPocht Hukriede 
Bacharach Codd Fordney Hell 
Barbour Cole Foster Sees 
Beck Collins rear Hutchinson 
Beedy Colton Freeman James, Mich, 
Begg Connell French Jefferis 
Benham Connolly, Pa. Frothingham Johnson, Wash, 
bird Cooper, Ohio Fuller Jones, Tex. 
Rixler Jooper, Wis. Fulmer Kahn 

Black Coughlin Funk Kearns 
Blakeney Cramton Gahn Keller 
Bland, Ind. Crisp Gensman Kelly, Pa, 
Blanton Crowther Gernerd Kendall 
Boies Cullen Glynn Kennedy 
Bowers Curry Goodykoontz Ketcham 
Brennan Dale Gorman Kindred 
Britten Dallinger Gould King 
Brooks, Ill. Darrow freen, Iowa Kinkaid 
Brooks, Pa. Davis, Minn. Greene, Mass. Kirkpatrick 
Brown, Tenn. Dempsey Greene, Vt. Kissel 

3urke Denison Griest Kleczka 
Burroughs Dickinson Griffin Kline, Pa. 
Burtness Dominick Hadley — Knutson 
Burton Dowell Hardy, Colo, Kopp 
Butler Driver Haugen Kraus 
Cable Dunn Hawes Kunz 
Campbell, Kans. Dupré Hawley Lampert 
Cannon Dyer Hays Langley 
Carew Echols Herrick Lankford 








Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Layton 
Lazaro 
lenny. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Little 
Legan 
p— mm 
ngwor 
Lowrey 
Lace 
Lufkin 


McClintic 
McCormick 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Mich. Parker, N. Y. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Parks, Ark. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


McPherson 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mead 
Michener 
Miller 
Mills 
Millspaugh 
Mondell! 


Bankhead 


Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cantrill 
Collier 
Connally, Tex, 
Davis, Tenn. 


Appleby 
Bond 


Brand j 
Browne, Wis, 
Burdick 
Campbell, Pa. 
Chandler, N. Y, 
Clark, Fila. 
Cockran 
Copley 

Deal 

Drewry 
Dunbar 
Bdmonds 
Evans 
Fairfield 
Fenn 


(against). 


“ present.” 


Montoya Reece 
Moore, Iii. Reed, N, Y¥. 
Moore, Ohio Reed, W. Va. 
Moores, Ind. Rhodes 
Morgen Ricketts 
Mo! Riddick 
Mott Roach 
Mudd Robertson 
Murphy Robsion 
Nelson, A. P. Rodenberg 
Nelson, J. M. Rogers 
Newton,Minn. Rose 
Newton, Mo. Rosenbloom 
Nolan Ryan 
Norton Sanders, Ind. 
O’Brien Sanders, N. ¥. 
O’Connor Sandlin 
Olpp Schall 
Osborne Scott, Mich. 
Overstreet Scott, Tenn. 
Park, Ga. Shaw 
Parker, N. J. Shreve 

Sinclair 

Sinnott 
Patterson, Mo. Slemp 
Patterson, N. J. Smith 
Perkins Smithwick 
Petersen Snell 
Porter Speaks 
Pringey Sproul 
Purnell Stafford 
Quin Steenerson 
Radcliffe Stephens 
Rainey, Ill. Strong, Kans. 
Ramseyer Sullivan 
Rankin Summers, Wash, 
Ransley Swank 
Reavis Sweet 
Reber Swing 

NAYS—61. 

Doughton Kincheloe 
Drane Lanham 
Fisher Lea, Calif. 
Flood Lee, Ga. 
Garner Linthicum 
Garrett, Tenn. Lyon 
Garrett, Tex. cDuffie 
Gilbert McSwain 
Hammer Oldfield 
Hardy, Tex. Oliver 
Harrison Padgett 
Hayden Parrish 
Jacoway Pou 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, Miss. 
Kelley, Mich. 


Rainey, Ala. 
ker 
Rayburn 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1, 
Montague 
NOT VOTING—65. 


Fess 

Fields 

Free 
Gallivan 
Goldsborough 
Good 
Graham, fl. 
Graham, Pa. 
Himes 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
Treland 
James, Va. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kie: 


SS 
Kitchin 


Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Kreider 
Mann 
Mason 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Moore, Va. 
Ogden 

Pai; 
Periman 
Peters 
Rossdale 
Sabath 
Sears 
Shelton 
Siegel 


So the resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gatrtvan (for) with Mr. Strorz (against). 

Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Kircur 
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Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 

Ten Byck 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
'Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vare 

Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Wason 
Watson 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 
Young 
Zihtman 


Riordan 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Sanders, Tex. 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Ward, N.C, 
Weaver 
Wingo 
Wright 


Sisson 
Snyder 
Steagall 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Pa. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Vaile 


Woods, Va. 


Mr. Snyper (for) with Mr. GorpssoroveH (against). 

Mr. Epmonns (for) with Mr. James of Virginia (against). 
Mr. Branp (for) with Mr. Fretps (against). 
Mr. Frss (for) with Mr. Dear (against). 
Mr. Sreagatt (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 

Mr. Suettron (for) with Mr. Woops of Virginia (against). 
Mr. Cockrawn (for) with Mr. Montacur (against), 

Until further notice: 
Mr. Grauam of Illinois with Mr. Srars. 
Mr. Pertman with Mr. Sasatu. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. Taytor of Colorado, 
Mr. Watters with Mr. S1sson. 

Mr. Votx with Mr. Wise. 
Mr. Wooprurr with Mr, CrarK of Florida. 
Mr. Paice with Mr. Campsert of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Knicut with Mr. HupsPerx. 
Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ no.” 
with Mr. CockRgan, I desire to withdraw my vote and answer 


I am paired 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. MonTacvE, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Rhode 
Island, Mr. BurpicK, is unavoidably absent. He directed me 
to state that if he were present, he would vote for this bill. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Porter, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
so as to read: “Joint resolution terminating the state of war 
between the Imperial German Government and the United States 
of America and between the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hun- 
garian Government and the United States of America.” 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

CockKRAN, until June 22. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 54 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the order previously 


made, until Wednesday, June 15, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

164. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting protest 
against the $200,000 appropriation for hydroelectric power at 
Great Falls, Va., being placed on the Army appropriation bill; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

165. A letter from the Chairman of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting report on the profits of country and terminal 
grain elevators; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

166. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
request that the bill H. R. 2394, Union Calendar No. 68, regu- 
lating the salmon fishing in Alaska, be passed at once; to the 
Sommittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, from the Committee on the 
Territories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6208) to au- 
thorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and supply of electric light and power within the district 
of Hamakua, on the island of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 168), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

He also, from the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
permitting the admission of certain aliens who sailed from for- 
eign ports on or before June 8, 1921, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 169), which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6211) to ratify, 
approve, and confirm an act duly enacted by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘An act to authorize and provide for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of a street railway or railways in the 
district of Honolulu, island of Oahu,’ enacted by the Legislature 
of the Republic of Hawaii, July 7, 1898, and granting a fran- 
chise to the Honolulu Rapid Transit & Land Co. to operate a 
street railway in the district of Honolulu, providing for the 
operation of the same, and providing for the purchase of the 
same by the city and county of Honolulu,” reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 170), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 674) to provide for the equitable dis- 
tribution of captured war devices and trophies to the States and 
Territories of the United States and to the District of Columbia, 
reported the same With amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 171), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the bill (S. 851) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to make settlement with the lessees who 
erected buildings on a 5-year lease on the zone at Camp Fun- 
ston, Kans., and for other purposes, was reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and referred to the Committee ou 
War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7092) for the purchase of a 
site and erection thereon of a public building at Madill, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7093) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion thereon of a public building at Marietta, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7094) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Idabel, Okla.; to the 
Conmittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7095) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thefeon of a public building at Antlers, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7096) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion thereon of a public building at Wilburton, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7097) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Hugo, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7098) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Poteau, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 7099) to provide for cele- 
brating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence by holding an interna- 
tional exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and products 
of the soil, mine, and sea in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions. At 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7100) to amend 
and reenact subdivision (a) of section 209 of the transporta- 
tion act, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7101) to pro- 
hibit the collection of a surcharge for the transportation of 
persons or baggage in connection with the payment for parlor or 
sleeping car accommodations; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7102) to fix standards for 
hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and 
vegetables, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7103) to establish the standard of weights 
and measures for the following wheat-mill and corn-mill prod- 
ucts, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and meals, and all commercial 
feeding stuffs, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7104) providing for the pay- 
ment of pensions monthly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (UH. R. 7105) to correct the status of 
certain enlisted men of the Navy and Naval Reserve Force, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7106) to aid in stabilizing 
the coal industry ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 7107) authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to grade Varnum Street NW. 
between Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets NW.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7108) authorizing a per 
capita payment to the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota from their 
tribal funds held in trust by the United States; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7109) to accept 
the cession by the State of Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction 
over a tract of land within Hot Springs National Park, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 7110) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1921; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7111) authorizing the Secretary 
of War, the Attorney General, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
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jointly, to make settlement of damages and compensation due 
by the United States for infringement of radio patents con- 
nected with the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7112) to prevent hoarding 
and deterioration of, and deception with respect to, cold-storage 
foods; to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate 
and foreign commerce; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. LONDON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 157) declaring 


the state of war between the United States and Germany and | 


the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government to be at an end, and 
providing for the calling of an international and interparlia- 
mentary conference for the working out of a basis of world 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution (H. Res. 114) for the appoint- 
ment of a committee from the House of Representatives to inves- 
tigate certain insurance companies; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 115) 
for the immediate consideration of House joint resolution 153; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 116) directing the 
Committee on the Census to make inquiry respecting the extent 
to which the right to vote is denied or abridged to certain citi- 
zens of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of California relative to the protection of American- 
grown hops; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois regarding the relations between the State of Illinois 
and the United States and regarding the League of Nations, 
bonus for soldiers, militarism, and Federal taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California relative to the memorializing and petitioning the 
President of the United States and Congress to establish by 
proper legislation a bureau or department of publicity; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California relative to the construction by the United States 
Reclamation Service or other public agency in Long Valley, 
Lassen County, Calif., of a unit of the Truckee-Carson project 
under construction by the United States Reclamation Service 
in Nevada; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California relative to the protection of American-grown hops3 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California 
relative to the establishment by the Government of a bureau of 
publicity ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California 
relative to the extension of the franking privilege; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California 
relative to the rank of lieutenant general; to the Cojmittee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the construction by the United States Reclamation 
Service at Long Valley, Lassen County, Calif., of a unit of the 
Truckee-Carson project ; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 7113) granting a pension to M. 
Cc. Cronk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7114) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the name of George W. Smith; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7115) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellie A. Hill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7116) granting a pension to Mary E. Reed; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7117) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosie Lambert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R..7118) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Wilson, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7119) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Hugo, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7120) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Durant, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7121) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Caddo, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7122) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Marietta, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7128) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Madill, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7124) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the*city of Talihina, State of Oklahoma, one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7125) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Fort Towson, State of Oklahoma, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7126) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of McAlester, State of Oklahoma, one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7127) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Wilburton, State of Oklahoma, one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7128) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Idabel, State of Oklahoma, one German 

cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7129) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Antlers, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7130) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Poteau, State of Oklahoma, one German 
eannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7131) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Ardmore, State of Oklahoma, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7132) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Healdton, State of Oklahoma, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COUGHLIN (by request): A bill (AL R. 7133) for the 
relief of George Weiss; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLLIOTT; A bill (H. R. 7134) granting a pension 
to Eliza P. Pike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7135) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary E. Holt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7136) granting a pension 
to Louisa A. Pennock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7137) to correet the mili- 
tary record of Edwin F. Chamberlin ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. . 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 7138) granting a pension 
to Nancy J. Whittington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7139) granting a pension to Seaborn A. 
Frost; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7140) granting a pension to 
Catherine Redgers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7141) for the 
relief of the heirs of Henry H. Johnson; to the Committee on 
War Ciaims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7142) 
granting an increase of pension to Josephine C. Browning; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 7143) granting a pension to 
Lydia A. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7144) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the borough of Washington, N. J., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 7145) for the relief of Joseph 
R. Lawson ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bili (H. R. 7146) for the relief of 
J. O. Daglum; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7147) for the 
relief of Henry A. Shepard; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7148) granting 
a pension to Kitty B. Reynolds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 7149) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of. Lineville, Iowa. one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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sy Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7150) granting a pension to 
Margaret V. Reckard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 7151) granting a pension 
to Mary F. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 7152) to amend the mili- 
tary record of William M, Cheuvront; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1268. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of 3,000 citi- 
zens of the State of Iowa, favoring recognition of the Irish re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. * 

1269. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution from the members of 
the First Congregational Church of -Porterville; the members 
of the Church of the Brethren of Empire; the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Turlock; and the California State Church Fed- 
eration of Los Angeles, all in the State of California, urging 
a conference on the reduction of armament: to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

1270. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of the Washington meeting 
of the religious Society of Friends urging disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1271. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of New York Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association regarding daylight saving; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1272. Also, petition of Brewers’ Union, No. 1, 243 East Eighty- 
fourth Street, New York City, urging the passage of the Mills 
bill (H. R. 5351) ; to the Committee on Labor. 

1273. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition fronr the Civic 
Forum of Citizens of Beloit, Wis., urging the President to call 
an international conference for reduction in armaments; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1274. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the Sunday School, 
Hillside Union Congregational Church, Medford, Mass., favoring 
the calling of an international conference to discuss the ques- 
tion of disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1275. By Mr. FENN: Resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut, favoring the amendment of Senator 
GrorceE P. McLean to House bill 4803, concerning increase in 
Navy appropriation ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1276. Also, petition of the vestry of St. John’s Parish, of 
Hartford; the Congregational Church of Farmington; and the 
Church of Christ, Congregational, of Suffield, all in the State 
of Connecticut, seeking disarmament; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1277. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of theaters of Rockford, IIL, 
opposing proposed tariff on film stock; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1278. Also, petition of Local Union No. 82, International Hod 
Carriers, Building, and Common Laborers Union of America, 
Streator, Ill., opposing the passage of House bill 3716; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1279. Also, petition of the military policy committee of the 
American Legion, indorsing the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of War as to the strength at which the Army should be 
maintained and opposing recall of troops from Germany ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1280. Also, petition of the congregation of the Third Presby- 
terian Church of Rockford, Ill., favoring the calling of a con- 
ference of the leading nations for the limitation of armaments; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1281. Also, petition of Freedom Unit, La Salle County (IIl.) 
Home Bureau, favoring the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1282. By Mr. FUNK: Petition by Rev. R. L. Steed and con- 
gregation of Methodist Episcopal Church of Saybrook, Ill., urg- 
ing the calling of a conference of the principal nations of the 
world for consideration of a proposition for limitation of arma- 
ments by agreement; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1288. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Second Congregational 
Church, Codman Square, Dorchester, Mass., Rev. Vaughan Dab- 
ney, pastor, requesting world disarmament by international 
agreement; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1284. By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: Resolution of the Ohio-West 
Virginia Grow-up Council, Service Star Legion, memorializing 
Congress with respect to legislation in behalf of ex-service men 
who are disabled; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1285. Also, petition of the Women’s Club of Huntington, 
W. Va., urging the passage of the Smith-Towner bill; to the 
Committee on Education, 
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1286. Also, petition of the First Baptist Church of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., urging that the President call a conference of the 
nations to consider the question of limitation of armament; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1287. Also, resolution of the Church of the Good Shepherd, at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., urging that President Harding call a 
meeting of the nations for the purpose of considering the 
limitation of armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1288. Also, resolution of the Business Men’s Association of 
Fairmont, W. Va., relating to rates on second-class mail; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1289. Also, evidence in support of House bill 6724, to correct 
the military record of James Niece; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1290. Also, petition of students of West Liberty State Normal 
School, West Liberty, W. Va., urging the passage of House bill 
7; to the Committee on Education. 

1291. Also, memorial of Berkeley County (W. Va.) Farm 
Bureau, urging the passage of the cooperative marketing bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1292. Also, memorial of Berkeley County (W. Va.) Farm 
Bureau, urging the passage of the Dowell road bill (H. R. 
5693) ; to the Committee on Roads. 

1293. Also, memorial of Berkeley County (W. Va.) Farm 
Bureau, urging the passage of the truth in fabric bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1294. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Aberdeen, Wash., favoring an 
amendment to the Constitution to effect the abolition of polyg- 
amy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1295. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 185 New York City resi- 
dents, urging the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1296. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petitions of James Brophy, Sol- 
diers Home, Calif.; Robert Hicks, Portland, Oreg.; John Haley, 
Hot Springs, 8. Dak.; and George S. Raper, Two Harbors, 
Minn., favoring the passage of House bill 5; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1297. Also, petitions of Mary B. Westnedge Auxiliary, No. 10, 
Department of Michigan, United Spanish War Veterans; Cor- 
poral Harold W. Roberts Unit, No. 6, United Veterans of the 
Republic, San Francisco, Calif; Edward S. Matthias Camp, No. 
46, United Spanish War Veterans; John H. Martin, New Haven, 
Conn.; Auxiliary of the United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Washington and Alaska; Captain Alfred E. Hunt Camp, 
No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, Pittsburgh, Pa.; United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York; and Edwin 
B. Beckwith, New Haven, Conn., favoring the passage of House 
bill 4; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1298. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Street Car Employees, 
Denison, No. 85; Tile Marble Helpers, Local No. 20; Stone 
Masons’ Local, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging the call of a con- 
ference of nations for consideration of reduction of armaments; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1299. Also, petition of the Hazlewood Christian Church; the 
Congregation of Christ, Protestant Episcopal; and the Social 
Workers’ Club, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging the call of a confer- 
ence of nations for consideration of reduction of armaments; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1300. Also, petitions of the First Baptist Church of Swissvale 
and Christian (Disciples) Church of Homestead, both in the 
State of Pennsylvania, urging the call of a conference of na- 
tions for consideration of reduction of armaments; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1301. By Mr. RAKER: Statement by the Chicago Air Mail 
Pilots, relative to the Maywood Field; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. Also, petition of Max G. Cohen, 
counselor at law, New York City, relative to the compensation 
of United States district court clerks; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1302. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion, signed by J. C. Alcock, secretary, protesting against the 
repeal of the present law on postage on second-class mail 
matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1303. By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Herman William Dulber- 
ger and 17 others of New York, asking recognition of the 
republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign: Affairs. 

1304. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petitions of the con- 
gregations of St. Luke’s Church, of Attica; Trinity Church, of 
Warsaw; and St. Paul’s Church, of Darien Center, all in the 
State of New York, urging the calling of an international con- 
ference for the purpose of securing an agreement for the imme- 
diate reduction of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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1305. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of mass meeting of citizens 


at Devils Lake, N. Dak., urging the recognition of the Irish 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1306. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of congregation of the 
First Lutheran Church of Leipsic, Ohio, urging proper reduc- 
tion of armaments by the nations of the world; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1307. Also, petition of congregation of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church of Leipsic, Ohio, urging proper reduction of armaments 
by the nations of the world; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1308. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of G. S. Buchtell and 
numerous citizens of Coin, Iowa, asking for correction of unjust 
practices employed in the Internal Revenue Service; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1309. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolution of St. John’s Church 
of Williamstown, Mass., indorsing the plan of calling an inter- 
national conference for consideration of disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1810. Also, petition of Second Baptist Church of Holyoke, 
Mass., in support of movement for international disarmament ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. - 

1311. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of West Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation, relative to good-roads legislation; to the 
Committee on Roads. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, June 14, 1921. 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 13, 1921.) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be proceeded with. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in talking with quite a number 
of Senators, I find that there seems to be a desire that I should 
see if an agreement can not be reached for a final vote on the 
bill. 

Mr. LODGE. There should be a quorum call. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought probably those Senators who are 
here had better be consulted first, because we shall have to get 
a quorum anyway for the purpose of considering the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better have a quorum and 
then let the request be presented. A number of Senators may 
desire to be heard on it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The rule provides that the roll must be called 
after a unanimous-consent request is presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires to proceed in that way, I 
have no objection. It will not take very long to call the roll. 
Why not have a quorum call now? 

Mr. NORRIS. With the view of seeing if an agreement 
can be reached for a final vote and in order to get Senators 
here for that purpose, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The unfinished business will 


Ashurst Gerry McCormick Sheppard 
Ball Gooding McCumber Simmons 
Borah Hale McKellar Smith 
Brandegee Harreld MeKinley Smoot 
Broussard Harris McNary Sterling 
Byrsum Ilarrison Myers Sutherland 
Calder Heflin Nelson Swanson 
Cameron Hitchcock New Trammell 
Capper Johnson Newberry Underwood 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie Warren 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Watson, Ga, 
Dial Keyes Owen Williams 
Dillingham Ladd Penrose Wolcott 
Ernst La Follette Phipps 

Fernald Lenroot Pittman 

Mietcher Lodge Poindexter 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
answered to their names, 


LXI——161 


Sixty-nine Senators have 
A quorum is present. 





CIRCULATION PRIVILEGE OF BONDS. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to call up the bill (S. 1914) to amend an act approved 
April 4, 1917, being an act to authorize an issue of bonds. The 
bill has been on the table for some days at the request of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BraNDEGEE] to await the return 
of the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Having returned, he tells me he will not object to the bill being 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I ask 
unanimous consent to call up the bill for the purpose of moving 
that it be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that if 
the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency has 
no objection I shall have none, but if there ever was a bill that 
should go to the Committee on Banking and Currency or the 
Committee on Finance it is this measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
moves that the bill be referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of sundry citizens of 
Sheridan County, Wyo., favoring the enactment of legislation 
creating an agricultural foreign trade financing corporation, 
with a capital stock of $50,000,000, to be advanced by the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. HARRIS presented resolutions of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Roads and Revenue of Bacon County ; Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenue of Liberty County; Commissioners of 
Roads and Revenue of Polk County; Road Commissioners of 
Polk County; and the board of governors of the Tifton Board 
of Trade of Tifton, all in the State of Georgia, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the pastor and con- 
gregation of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Galena, 
Kans., favoring the calling of an international conference for 
the purpose of discussing the question of disarmament, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented five resolutions of sundry citizens of 
Kansas City, Kans., favoring the recognition of the Irish re- 
public by the United States Government, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of Golden West Lodge, No. 
1216, United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Laborers, of Salina, Kans., protesting against 
the enactment of a sales or turnover tax law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition of 
the State public utilities commission of Topeka, Kans., praying 
for the enactment of legislation imposing a protective tariff on 
oil, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution of sundry citizens of 
Hartford, Conn., favoring the recognition of the republic of 
Ireland by the United States Government, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the congregation of the First 
Church of Christ of Suffield; the congregation of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Farmington; the pastor and congregation of 
St. James Church, of Hartford; the congregation of St. Johns 
Parish, of Hartford; the pastor and congregation of the Green- 
field Hill Congregational Church, of Fairfield; sundry members 
of the Immanuel Congregational Church, of Hartford; and a 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the Hartford Coun- 
cil of Churches, at Hartford,on June 3, 1921, all in the State of 
Connecticut, favoring the calling of an international confer- 
ence for the purpose of discussing the question of disarmament, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of Harry W. Congdon Post, 
No. 11, Department of Connecticut, American Legion, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., favoring the enactment of legislation for publishing 
in the press of the United States the names and addresses of 
all persons who claimed and received exemption from military 
service during the World War on the ground that they were 
aliens and subjects of foreign powers and denying such persons 
the right of American citizenship, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry members of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions of New Haven; the pastor and congregation 
of Dwight Place Church, of New Haven; and the Eastern Con- 
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necticut Branch of the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, of 
Nerwich, all in the State of Connecti, ii, favoring the extension 
of relief to the suffering peoples of the Near East, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial of 
Slocum School Alumni, of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating 
against alleged mistreatment of the Armenians by the Turks, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of Con- 
necticut, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
as follows: 






STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D. 1921, 
Senate joint resolution 94, in favor of certain legislation now pending 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Resolved by this assembly, That the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Connecticut are urged to assist in the passage of the 
amendment proposed by United States Senator Gnorcr P. McLEAN to 
House bill 4803, concerning the increase in the Navy appropria- 
tion, and that a copy of this resolution be mailed to each of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Connecticut in Congress, 


Passed Senate, State of Connecticut, June 6, 1921. 
Passed House of Representatives, State of Connecticut, June 6, 1921. 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Office of the secretary, ss: 


I, Donald J. Warner, secretary of state of Connecticut, and keeper 
of the seal thereof, and of the original record of the acts and resolu- 
tions of the general assembly of said State, do hereby certify that I 
have compared the annexed copy of the resolution in favor of certain 
legislation now pending in the Congress of the United States with the 
original record of the same now remaining in this office and have found 
the said copy to be a correct and complete transcript thereof. 

And I further certify that the said original record is a public record 
of the said State of Connecticut now remaining in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said State, at Hartford, this 10th day of June, 1921. 


[SEAL] DONALD J. Warner, Secretary. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by the Shields- 
ville (Minn.) Council of the American Association for the 
Recognition of the Irish Republic, favoring the recognition of 
the Irish republic, and protesting against cancellation of out- 
standing loans of this Government to other countries, especially 
of the loan to Great Britain, etec., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Holloway, Appleton, Danvers, Clontarf, Fiancock, 
Morris, Eveleth, Blakeley, Henderson, Ray, Gilbert, McKinley, 
Buffalo, Clements, Caledonia, Montgomery, Litchfield, Nash- 
wauk, Adams, and Blooming Prairie, and Blooming Prairie 
Council, No. 22, American Association for the Recognition of 
the Irish Republic, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for 
the recognition of the Irish republic by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Mr. CURTIS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably with an amendment to the title the bill (8. 
2051) to amend section 3143 of the Revised Statutes to permit 
an increase in the number of collection districts for the col- 
lection of internal revenue and in the number of collectors of 
internal revenue from 64 to 74, and I submit a report (No. 
113) thereon. I ask that the bill may go to the calendar. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Kansas is not asking for the 
eonsideration of the bill at this time? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I have merely reported the bill and 
asked that it go to the calendar. 

Mr. KING. . Let me say to the Senator that I hope he will 
not have the bili called up in my absence, or that he will give 
notice, because there will be opposition to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

FISHERY RIGHTS AT PEARL HARBOR, HAWATI. 


Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2499) to 
provide for the acquisition by the United States of private 
rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 114) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8. 2072) to authorize the Secretary of War to make 
and receive conveyances effecting an exchange of title to the 
railroad rights of way at Camp Henry Knox, Ky., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military, Affairs, 
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By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2073) granting a pension to Frank Dixon; 

A bill (S. 2074) granting an increase of pension to Henry O. 
Welton ; 

A bill (S. 2075) granting a pension to J. B. Hicks; and ; 

A bill (S. 2076) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Elizabeth Holton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A-bill (8. 2077) to amend paragraphs 4 and 5 of the act ap- 
proved June 8, 1906, entitled “An act to amend section 1 of the 
act entitled ‘An act relating to the Metropolitan police force of 
the District of Columbia,’ approved February 28, 1901”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 2078) for the relief of the estate of C. C. Spiller,’ 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (8S. 2079) for the relief of Edward ©. Roser; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2080) to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to study the utilization of materials and the waste in pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 2081) to amend and reenact section 1318 of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 30, 1920; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2082) amending section 22a of the act approved 
June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
for making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,’ approved June 3, 1916, and to 
establish military justice”; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to enter into contracts for the purchase of fuel without 
regard to the current fiscal year; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 74) to correct the records of cer- 
tain naval and marine officers who joined the Confederate 
forces; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


APPORTIONMENT OF EMPLOYEES UNDER CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I submit a resolution provid- 
ing for an investigation into certain conditions which I think 
should be corrected in connection with the civil service of the 
country. I ask that the resolution be read and referred to the 


Committee on Civil Service. 
There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 92) was read 


and referred to the Committee on Civil Service, as follows: 


Whereas the so-called civil service act provides that appointments in 
the departments of Government in Washington, “as nearly as the 
conditions of good administration will warrant,” shall be apportioned 
among the States and Territories based upon population ; and 

Whereas the records of the Civil Service Commission show that the 
State of Oklahoma is entitled under this apportionment to 850 
appointments, and that said State has actually only 263; and 

Whereas from January, 1918, to the present time 527 civil service em- 
ployees, accredited by the Ciyil Service Commission to the said State of ' 
Oklahoma, have been discharged from service by the various depart- 
ments at Washington, without regard to the fact of Oklahoma’s being 
short of its quota; and K 

Whereas the heads of bureaus and departments continue to discharge 
from the service Oklahoma civil service employees, regardless of 
the aforesaid law as to apportionment, thereby disregarding the afore- 
said law; and s : 

Whereas the records of the Civil Service Commission show that while 
the District of Columbia is entitled to 183 civil service employees it 
actually has 11,866; that while the State of Virginia is entitled to 
968 it actually has 2,507; that while the State of Maryland is en- 
titled to 607 it actually has 2,423 ; and some other States have more 
than their respective quotas, which shows that discrimination has 
been practiced by the bureaus and departments whose ou, it is to 
properly carry out the provisions of the law as to apportionment: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Senate 

ized and directed to make 

failure te carry out the provisions of the civil service act 

for the apportionment of civil service employees among the S 

Territories according to population ; 

That the heads of the departments and bureaus in Washington 
be directed in making reduction in forces of employees to keep in 
their employ the civil service employees from States whose quota is 
short of the number to which they are entitled until such time as such 
States have their quota, having due regard to ratings as to efficiency as 
fixed by the Civil Service Commission ; 

That said Committee on Civil Service make due report te the Senate 
of its findings, making recommendation as to the proper method of 
bringing about a correction of this discrimination and fix the, blame, if 

! any, for the failure to observe this provision of the law. 


Committee on Civil Service be author- 
investigations as to the cause of this 
rovidi: 

tes ani 
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THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in order to get the matter sub- 
mitted to the Senate so that action can be had on it, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending bill shall 
cease to-morrow at 5 o’clock, and that after 3 o’clock to-morrow 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than five min- 
utes upon the bill or any amendment thereto. I should like 
to say that I would have no objection to fixing that time for 
to-day. Some Senators are anxious to get away, and I would 
have no objection to that. In fact, I am not particularly 
anxious to fix any time, but I ant trying to accommodate some 
Senators. I would be willing to have a vote taken this after- 
noon if unanimous consent could be had. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not know how many Senators have 
left the city to celebrate Flag Day. Those who live in States 
conveniently situated to be reached by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads have very generally left the 
city, I think, to join in the ceremonies of the day. Personally 
I would rather vote to-day, but I think in the absence of those 
Senators it would not quite be fair without notice to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I talked with 
quite a number of Senators who do not wish to have the vote 
taken to-day, and that is the reason why I did not suggest 
to-day. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator again state his request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. NORRIS. My request is that all debate on the bill end 
at 5 o’clock to-morrow, and that after 3 o’clock to-morrow 
speeches shall be limited to five minutes and to one speech on 
the bill and one on each amendment. 

Mr. McCORMICK. That at 5 o’clock to-morrow voting shall 
begin on the bill and all amendments thereto? 

Mr. NORRIS. Any amendment that may be pending or that 
may be offered. 

Mr. PENROSE. And then on the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. And then on the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope 
to the Senator from Nebraska to fix day after to-morrow in- 
stead of to-morrow. I should like to hear the debate through- 
out, but to-morrow I shall be engaged in a hearing so that I 
can not possibly attend the session of the Senate. I should like 
to have day after to-morrow fixed for the vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Senator from South Dakota 
that that would be perfectly agreeable to me, but there are 
Senators who have to leave to-morrow night and they can not 
be here day after to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the request for unanimous consent can not be submitted 
to the Senate until a further call of the roll is had. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just one moment, Mr. President. Be- 
fore the Chair orders the Secretary to call the roll I wish to 
say that Senators on the other side of the Chamber have 
engaged in a private conversation that we over here could not 
hear. I ask that the proposal for the closing of the debate be 
stated loud enough so that we may understand it before the 
roll is ordered to be called. I was perfectly willing to have the 
conversation to continue until Senators on the other side of the 
aisle could reach an agreement, but now that they seem to have 
accomplished that purpose, I should like to have it stated loud 
enough for us to understand what it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will very gladly restate it, although I sup- 
posed it was heard by everyone present. The request is that 
to-morrow at 5 o’clock the Senate shall proceed to vote upon 
the bill, and upon all amendments that may be pending or that 
may be offered, to a final disposition of the bill, and that after 
8 o’clock to-morrow no Senator shall speak more than once nor 
longer than five minutes upon the bill or any amendment 
thereto. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose the Senator from Nebraska 
means that we shall vote to-morrow not later than 5 o’clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I myself have no objection to the 
request. I do not know, however, whether my own position 
represents other Senators on this side. So far as I am person- 
ally coneerned, I know no objection to the proposition; but 
before the roll shall be called I ask that the Secretary reduce 
the proposal to writing and read it to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if he will not make the day for voting Thursday 


it will be agreeable 





instead of to-morrow? The Senator from Nebraska on yester- 
day consumed almost the entire day in his opening statement. 
It was very interesting, but the fact that it took the Senator 
from Nebraska so long to make his opening statement, to my 
mind, would raise the presumption at least that the opponents 
of the bill might desire considerable time in which to answer 
the argument of the Senator from Nebraska. I do not know 
how many Senators on our side of the Chamber desire to speak, 
but I think there are some who wish to do so. I hardly think 
that the hour suggested by the Senator from Nebraska will 
allow sufficient time for debate upon this very important matter. 

It is true we discussed this question, in a general way, at 
the last session, but since then we have had quite a number of 
additions to the Senate. Besides, some of us have forgotten 
some of the statements which were then made in reference to 
the matter. It is an exceedingly important question, and I for 
one should like to hear it gq little more elaborately discussed 
than it has been or would be likely to be if we should limit our- 
selves to to-day and a part of to-morrow for debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina will permit me, I desire to say that I realize that I 
took up most of the time on yesterday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator took up practically all the time 
on yesterday in his very lucid statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no disposition on my part to inter- 
fere with any other Senator in discussing the bill. As I said 
before, I am not making this request because I have any per- 
sonal desire to fix the time which I have suggested for a vote 
on the bill; but it ought to be stated that, so far as the debate 
on the pending bill is concerr-d, the time consumed in debate 
has probably been about equsily divided between those who 
favor the bill and those who oppose it. I am rather inclined 
to think that those who are in opposition to legislation of this 
kind have taken more time than have the proponents of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean they have done so 
at this session? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; at this session. 
first day on which we debated the bill. 

However, Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to change the 
day I have suggested for a vote on the bill. I dislike to do so, 
however, because I know that some Senators will not be able 
to be here at a later date. Since I took the floor a few mo- 
ments ago I have learned of one Senator who will not be here 
to-morrow. However, I do not know that a change in the day 
will make any particular difference and I should like to ac- 
commodate Senators as much as I can. Therefore, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from North Carolina, I will .change the 
time I had suggested for a vote on the bill, and ask that at 5 
o’clock on Thursday—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator to ask that the vote 
be taken “at not later than 5 o’clock.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That on Thursday at not later than 5 o’clock 
p. m. the Senate shall proceed to vote on the bill and the amend- 
ments pending and all amendments which may be offered, to a 
final disposition of the bill; and that after 3 o’clock on Thurs- 
day—and that will leave two hours—no Senator shall speak 
more than once or for longer than five minutes on the bill or 
any amendment thereto. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I wonder if it would not 
be better to substitute the hour of 4 o’clock for 5 o’clock, as 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. Five o'clock is a 
very inconvenient hour at which to begin voting. I ask if the 
Senator from Nebraska will not change his request for a 
unanimous-consent agreement as I have suggested? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing that the agreement 
shall provide for voting at 4 o’clock, and that the hour at 
which the 5-minute rule shall become operative shall be 
changed to 2 o’clock instead of 3 o’clock. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
request for the unanimous-consent agreement asked for by the 
Senator from Nebraska as now modified. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] asks unanimous consent that at not later than 4 
o’clock p. m. on the calendar day of Thursday, June 16, 1921, 
the Senate will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon 
any amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may 
be offered, and upon the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, 
dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for 
other purposes, through the regular parliamentary stages to its 
final disposition ; and that after the hour of 2 o’clock p. m. on 
said calendar day no Senator shall speak more than once or 
longer than five minutes upon the bill or any amendment of- 
fered thereto. 


Yesterday was not the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the rell, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Fietcher 
Gerry 
Gooding 
Hale 
Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 


The Secretary will call the 


Pittman 
Poindexter 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Sterlin 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Waish, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Penrose Williams 
Phipps Wolcott 


Ashurst 
Sail 
Borah 
srandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham King 
Ernst Ladd 
Fernald La Follette 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. Is there ob- 
jection to the wnanimous-consent agreement propesed by the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the Senate 
always experiences one difficulty under unanimous-consent 
agreements that absolutely close debate at a certain hour. If 
this proposed agreement could be modified so that the Senate 
could begin voting upon this proposition at, say, not later than 
4 o'clock on Thursday and that thereafter debate should be 
limited under the 5-minute rule, I think it would eliminate the 
trouble which we always experience when 4 o'clock arrives 
under the usual unanimous-consent agreement that terminates 
debate. Amendments that have not been before the Senate pre- 
vious to that time are preposed frem that hour on until the bill 
is finally disposed of without any opportunity to explain those 
amendments or to debate them in any way, and we often are 
driven to vote upon amendments without a clear understanding 
of their meaning. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that 
he make the modifieation in his request for unavnimcus consent 
and ascertain whether it will meet with the favor of Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think every Senator realizes 
that the difficulty which the Senator from Wisconsin has sug- 
gested alinost always arises when we enter into a unanimous 
agreement for a final vote. That has been the experience of the 
Senate. I submitted the request in the usual form. Personally 
I have no objection whatever to making the change the Senator 
proposes; but if we do make it, it will, of course, be no agree- 
ment for a final vote; it will simply mean that after a certain 
time, which we will agree on, speeches shall be limited to five 
minutes, and that there shall be only one speech by each 
Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to express my ap- 
proval of the remarks made by the Senator frem Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fotietre]. Heretofore on numerous occasions during 
my somewhat limited period of service in the Senate I have 
made a Similar suggestion. I have never seen an occasion when 
there was a limit fixed to debate that we did not reach a vote 
within a reasonable time, and if we could limit the debate to 
five minutes after 1 o’clock or 2 o’clock on Thursday, I am sure 
that the voting would ge along in regular order, and that there 
would be no undue delay in reaching a final disposition of the 
bill. I sheuld like to concur heartily in the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin and urge, if I may, that the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement simply be that after 1 
o’cleck or 2 o’clock on Thursday debate upon the bill and all 
amendments thereto shall be limited te five minutes, and that 
no Senator may speak more than ence upen the bill or any 
amendment; in other words, strike out the agreement for an 
ultimate vote at 4 or 5 o’clock and change the time for limiting 
debate to 2 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we strike out the provision as to the final 
vote, to which I have no objection if Senators want the pro- 
posed agreement framed in that way, we ought, then, to change 
the hour at which the 5-minute rule shall apply. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am perfectly willing that that 
should be done. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, let me suggest that the 5- 
minute rule sha be enforced at not later than 1 o'clock on 
Thursday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me make a suggestion and see if it meets 
the approval of the Senate. Eliminate the provision for a final 
vote and confine the agreement so that after 1 o'clock on 


Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McKellar 
McKinley 
McNary 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Owen 
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Thursday no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer 
than five minutes upon the bill or any amendment thereto. 

Mr. McCORMICK. On any one amendment thereto. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; any one amendment. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, that, of course, 
does not fix a time for a final vote, but that will bring it to a 
close. It will soon exhaust debate, and I think myself it would 
be a more intelligent way to legislate. 

Mr. SMOOT, Will not the Senator make it 2 o’clock instead 
of 1? 

Mr. McCORMICK. If we recess until 11 o’cleck that day, we 
shall have two hours before 1 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that might be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing if we can have an un- 
derstanding on the side that the Senate will meet at 11 o’clock 
on Thursday instead of 12. Suppose we put that in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement—that on Thursday the Senate shall 
nreet at 11 o’clock, and that after 1 o’clock on that day no Sena- 
tor shall speak more than five minutes nor oftener than once 
upon the bill or any one amendment thereto. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I certainly do not desire to 
unnecessarily delay voting en this bill, but it reems to me that 
in a matter of such tremendous importance to the country we 
ought at least to have a little time to discuss this subject on the 
last day, which would be Thursday. If the Senator would ac- 
cept an amendment making it 2 o’clock instead of 1 o’clock, I 
would be quite satisfied—that we recess until 11 o’clock on 
Thursday and begin debating at 2 o’clock under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we should take a recess until 11 o’clock, that 
would give the same time. 

Mr. FERNALD. That was what I suggested—that we recess 
until 11 o’clock Thursday, and then begin the debate under the 
5-minute rule at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will have all day to-day and all day to- 
morrow, and from 11 o’clock until 1 o’cleck on Thursday, with- 
out any limitation. That ought to be enough, I should think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
agreement aS now proposed. 

The AssISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to eliminate the 
words “ without further debate” and the commas and amend so 
as to read: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o’clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Thursday, June 16, 1921, the Senate will 
proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any amend- 
ment that may be offered 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; the Secretary is not read- 
ing the modified agreement, as I understand it. There is no time 
fixed for a final vote in the agreement that is suggested ; nothing 
at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. While I was willing to consent to the 
original agreement, I understand that the modification is that 
after 2 o’clock on Thursday the debate shall be limited to five 
minutes. That is all there is to the agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and included in it is that we shall meet 
that day at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FerNarp] has suggested that there ought to be 
opportunity for some Senators who have not spoken at all as yet 
to make longer speeches, can we not make it a part of the agree- 
ment that the Senate will recess until 11 o’clock both to-morrow 
and Thursday? That will give an extra hour. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
that suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement as now modified. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on the calendar days of 
Wednesday, June 15, and Thursday, June 16, 1921, the Senate will meet 
at 11 o’clock a. m.; that immediately upon assembling on the last-named 
calendar day the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6320, an act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live 
stock, etc.; and that after the hour of 1 o’clock p. m. on the said last- 
named calendar day (Thursday, June 16, 1921) no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than five minutes upon the bill or any amend- 
ment offered thereto. ; 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
posed agreement? 
entered into. 


I understand that the Senator accepts 


Is there objection to the pro- 
The Chair hears none, and the agreement is 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, yesterday was Calendar Mon- 
day, and a number of Senators expected the calendar to be 
called to consider vital subjects, but other matters arose which 
eonsuimed the entire morning. It seemed to me yesterday that 
it would have been ungracious er ungenerous to ask for the 
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regular order, therefore we were deprived of Calendar Monday. 
If no Senator desires to address the Senate at. this time on the 
unfinished business, I ask unanimous consent that we: recur’ to 
the calendar to consider unobjected bills, say for one hour. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me, in order to pro- 
tect the Senators who want to talk on the unfmished business, 
that I am compelled to object to taking up the calendar. I feel 
it my duty to keep the Senate in such a condition that no ad- 
vantage can be taken of any Senator who wants to speak now, 
since we have made this unani#mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the ftoor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am in sympathy with all that my belliger- 
ent friend from Mississippi is. going to say, I am in sympathy 
with all that he has said, but if no Senator desired to discuss 
the packers bill, I thought we might have the calendar to trans- 
act pending matters. The Senator from Mississippi will say 
nothing with which I am not in accord. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to say to the Senator that I am in 
thorough sympathy with his proposal. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; and I feel that we would do the coun- 
try some substantial service if we could have the calendar for 
an hour, instead of talking of Sims and Harvey. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator that I do not 
propose to talk about Sims and Harvey to-day. I want to 
insert in the Recorp a very remarkable editorial by the official 
organ of the administration, a very excellent political classic 
that appeared in the Washington Post of yesterday morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to hear it. Nothing that the 
Washington Post has printed is offensive to me. I hope the 
Senator will put the entire issue in the REcorp. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, with this preliminary bout 
out of the way, I shall read this renrarkable political elassie: 
This paper is the mouthpiece of the party that now controls 
the Government, and the editorial pretends to set forth the 
achievements of the Republican Party during the first 14 weeks 
it has controlled the Government. 

I will read first how it begins. 
“On the path of progress.” 

Of course, no Senator on the other side will controvert the 
proposition that this paper speaks by the card and that this is 
the official mouthpiece of the administration. 

President Harding has been in office 14 weeks, and the stage has now 
arrived when it is to be expected. that some party opponent will arise in 
his place and blandly inquire what this administration has really done. 

Of course, that was. penned, no doubt, because of “a guilty 
conscience.” The Good Book says that “ The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth.” 

The inquiry would not be made with a view to eliciting informa- 
tion, but for the very obvious purpose of creating the impression that 
jn 14 weeks nothing has beer accomplished by the party which the 
people of the United States last November delegated to take over the 
reins of government. 

The truth is that much has been done in this time. Long strides 
have been taken along the path of progress by both the executive 
and legislative branches: of the Government, and the record of con- 
structive work is highly creditable. The fact that there remains so 
much to be done in the interests of the people does not in any way 
belittle the achievements to date. The latter stand not only as steps 
actually taken in the program of reconstruction, but also as guaranties 
of the administration's. determination to carry out in good faith all 
the pledges made to the people in the recent conpeten. 

If called upon to enumerate some of the th — done during the 
first three months of this administration, one would naturally include 
the following— 

They pretend to include the following, which I shall enumer- 
ate and discuss only briefly; and if any Senator on the other 
side of the aisle can suggest any other achievement than those 
enumerated in this classic, I shall pause and invite the inter- 
ruption, because if the editor of this paper forgot. anything it 
should be ineluded. I can not suggest any other, and I am 
sure that no one on this side will recall any other; but some one 
over there may think, even though this editorial delves into: the 
future and classes as. achievements those things that have 
not happened, that others should be included. The first achieve- 
ment in importanee enumerated is— 

Enactment of an emergency tariff bill for the relief of American 
industry pending action upen a permanent bill. 

I am quite sure that no one except the editor of this paper 
would pretend to claim that as an aehievement of his party, 
because it was passed to the shame of the Republican Party, 
will rise in the future to plague it, and violated one of the 
pledges it made in the recent campaign. Even the proponents 


The editorial is headed 


of the measure, those who championed it and stood for it, 
backed it because they said that it would increase the price of 


;the farm products enumerated in the bill; and so it broke the 
| promise that you made when yow said you were going to reduce 


the high cost of living. Here we have the official organ of the 
administratiom displacing at the top of the list of achievements 
the passage of the emergency tariff bill, that placed greater 
burdens upon the American people in the higher costs that they 
must pay for the necessaries of life—higher bread, higher meats, 
higher sugar, higher rice, higher wool, higher shoes, higher 
butter and milk, and all those things that go upon the breakfast 
table, and all those things that the workingman must buy in 
order to clothe himself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if it does not interrupt 
the Senator too much, I should like to ask him a question. I 
have not kept up with the condition since the passage of the 
emergency tariff bill; but we were told at that time that it 
was going to improve conditions in agricultural and other prod- 
ucts. Can the Senator tell us whether there has been any im- 
provement due to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not heard any Senator who stood 
by that measure say that it has helped in the slightest. I 
notice that those who control the Gevernment now, and who 
for a while criticized the Demoeratic administration for not 
disposing of the large surplus. of wool that was on hand, the 
other day eanceled the advertisement that they were going to 
Sell it up in Boston; and, toe, a bloc of agricultural Senators 
and Representatives are constantly meeting, trying to do some- 
thing for the farmers of the country, because they know that 
they are in distress. 

No ray of hope or good has come from the passage of the 
emergency tariff bill. The Senator remembers, and Senators on 
the other side remember, that the other day the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] offered and had 
passed a resolution to investigate the agricultural conditions 
of the country, for the relief of the farmers, admitting by that 
resolution that the emergeney tariff bill would not bring tlie 
good which its prepenents said it would when they urged its 
passage, even to the extent of trying to throttle us by a cloture 
rule to put it over. 

I hope that much good will come from the investigation of the 
committee of which the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
is. the chairman, but certainly they have admitted by that, and 
by other acts, that the emergency tariff bill will do and has 
dene no good. If it has accomplished anything for the farmers, 
I wish some Senater over there would rise in his place now and 
tell us what it is. Not only that, but in the consideration of 
that bill—and it will stand forever against the party in con- 
trol, and I wonder why the editor of the paper did not cite 
that—when we on this side really wanted to do some good for 
the farmers, and allow such things as. barbed-wire fenciug, 
farming implements: of every kind, sewing machines, bagging 
and ties, and other things which the farmer needs to produce 
that which he selis to be admitted into the United States free 
of duty, every Senator on the other side voted against it, and 
by the provisions of the bill there was imposed a high-tariff 
duty upon those things imported which the farmers need to 
make their products. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Will the Senator frem Mississippi 
allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. By the postponement of the enact- 
ment of the peace resolution, which the Senate passed quite a 
while ago, the peach growers of Georgia, as well as the corn 
growers: and the cotton growers and the growers of other prod- 
ucts, not only of Georgia but of the entire South ; all the fruit- 
producing, all the melon-producing, all of the cotton-producing 
areas of the South have been deprived of German potash, and 
it is well known that, in the case of the peach, for instance, you 
can not without that potash toughen it or give it the color 
it must have when you ship it. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true; and not only did they, in 
voting against that measure, impose a tariff upon potash and 
other fertilizers which ceme into this country, or would come 
into this country, which we desire te have come in free, but 
they defeated that amendment which would have resulted in 
great benefit to the farmers of the country. Every kind of fer- 
tilizer under the amendment they voted against would have 
been admitted free of duty. 

When they knew from experts who appeared before the com- 
mittee that the resumption of the Muscle Shoals plant to make 
fertilizers for the farmers of the country needed a meager 
appropriation to eontinue it, they sat in their places and refused 
to make: the appropriation that would have redounded to the 
benefit of the farmers in cheaper fertilizers. 
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changed, and came to the support of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. 

So I imagine that again they will change their position on the 
so-called. Knox resolution, and will now stand behind Rep- 
resentative Porrer and his resolution, which passed the House 
on yesterday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By a tremendous majority. 

Mr. HARRISON. By a tremendous majority. Now, the 
next enumeration of splendid achievements is: 

A permanent tariff bill has been drafted by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and is nearly ready for the consideration of Congress. 

That is an achievement of the present administration in the 
first 14 weeks that it has controlled the Government. The 
consideration of this tariff preposition began months and 
months and months before the 4th of March of this year. They 
were having hearings all last fall and are still considering it 
in the House. They have that proposition over there too—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Does the article say that these things whieh 
are not yet finished are achievements of the Republican Party? 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes; they claim these as achievements. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am very much reminded, if the Senator 
will permit me, of something I read. I think it was something 
that old Benjamin Franklin said about the delay with which 
he was meeting in not being permitted to sail. The governor of 
the province had constantly told him the ship would sail the 
next day, and old Ben said he was very much reminded of the 
sign of King George on the tavern—always on horseback but 
never moving on. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. His illustration is 
most appropriate. In the consideration of the tariff bill that 
has been cited here as an accomplishment, I should like to 
have the country know, too, that for the first time in the history 
of the American Congress one of the Members of the House, an 
influential member of the Ways and Means Committee, backed 
up by the leaders in the House—I hope not by those over here— 
proposes to pass a resolution to have the rates imposed in this 
unborn baby to begin immediately upon its report to the House 
from the Ways and Means Committee. I refer to the Longworth 
resolution. I have no doubt that in their mad effort to try to 
write some kind of achievement they will pass that resolution 
over there. I can not believe that Senators on the other side of 
the aisle will permit it to pass here. I am told just now that it 
may be three weeks or more before it is reported to the House, 
and yet it is Claimed as an achievement of the present adminis- 
tration. As the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirx1ams] just 
suggests, they are claiming an unborn child as an adult, 

The next proposition is: 

The President has initiated a movement looking to a conference of 
the great powers with a view to reduction of armament. 

I wonder what the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
BorAu] thinks about that proposition. Why, the country will 
jJaugh at such a suggestion of achievement for the present admin- 
istration. Everyone knows, and it was no secret, that the 
President was against any resolution touching the disarmament 
proposition. When you Republicans defeated the League of Na- 
tions you killed the best plan ever offered for disarmament, 
and the disarmament provision would not now be in the naval 
appropriation bill if it were not for the untiring efforts of the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] and the Democratic 
membership of this body, and you only allowed it to pass when 
you knew we were going to force it on you anyhow. 

The President from his actions—though I do net know what 
his utterances have been—has no sympathy with the mevement 
for disarmament in this country. The Secretary of War is even 
talking to graduates in this country ridiculing and criticizing 
the plan for disarmament and saying we should not proceed 
until all the nations start together on disarmament. He is 
opposed, aS well as the Secretary of the Navy, to the amend- 
ment which was incorporated in the naval appropriation bill 
by the distinguished Senator from Idaho. Hyidently ‘the Presi- 
dent is now opposed to it, for the reason, if reports are true, it 
has been changed in conference and the House at his sugges- 
tion stands for a repudiation of your action. 

Another enumeration: 

Plans for funding the public debt are well in hand and a compre- 
hensive program will be announced before long. 

It will be announced just a little while before the next elec- 
tion, so that you can hoodwink some people just about that 
time, and yet that is counted as an achievement of the present 
administration. 

Another alleged achievement: 

The administration already has taken up the subject of getting the 


transportation system upon a satisfactory basis with a view to reducing 
railroad rates, . 
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So it is claimed as an achievement of the party that there will 
be a reduction in railroad rates. Yet the standard bearer of 
the party in the last campaign pronounced as the greatest accom- 
plishment of a Republican Congress the passage of the Cum- 
mins-Esch railroad bill. I think I saw in one of the papers the 
other day that the chairman of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, the author of the bill in the Senate, said that 
neither the shippers nor the railroads were satisfied with it. 
If there is anyone satisfied with the Cummins-Esch railroad bill 
that was pronounced by Mr. Harding when a candidate for the 
Presidency as a great achievement, I have not seen him. Here 
is what President Harding said at Galion, Ohio, on August 27, 
about the railroad bill: 

{From New York Times, Aug. 28, 1920.] 
GALION, OH10, August 27. 


Facing a supposedly hostile crowd of 900 railroad men here to-day, 
Senator Harding told them the time would come when they would hail 
the Cummins-Esch railroad act as “the greatest forward step in all 
the history of railway legislation.” 

“Some of you do not approve,” he said. “Some of you wished the 
Plumb plan. Let me look you in the face and let me tell you_I think 
the Cummins-Esch Act is the expression of the conscience of a Congress 
which sought to give highest service to the country. 

“Some day, maybe not this year, you railway workers will hail that 
law as the greatest forward step in all the history of railway legisla- 


tion.” 

So that which he claimed was a great achievement last year 
they claim now through the official organ they are going to 
change and nrake really in the interest of cheaper freight rates. 
Oh that you could dlaim as an achievement something that 
would lighten the present exorbitant transportation charges. 

The people of the country are not only being grinded beneath 
the heavy load of taxation, but prevented from shipping their 
products to markets because of the unusual and heavy trans- 
portation rates. 

All of this is due to the passage of a measure that your party 
is responsible for and for which your President spoke in most 
laudatory terms of approval on a hundred occasions. in the 
last campaign. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to have the Senator ask 
if there is any Senator on the floor to-day who is now pleased 
with the Cummins-Esch railroad bill? If there is one, I should 
like to hear from him. 

Mr. BORAH. Some Senators on this side of the Chamber 
are not pleased with it, and never were. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. BORAH. However, it could not have passed Congress 
without support from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure that the Senator from Idahe was 
in the same position I was on that bill, and we both voted 
against it. We did not believe in it then and we do not believe 
‘in it now. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Republican mouthpiece claims as an 
achievement something that is going to happen in the future 
touching a repeal or modification of the bill he sponsored and 
his party colleagues framed. The only evidence I have seen 
on which to claim this achievement is that the President walked 
over one day unattended to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and expressed the view privately to sonte employee or per- 

aps a commissioner that the rates should be lowered to some 
extent on fruits. 

Oh, Mr. President, it takes more than that to remove the 
burdens imposed by that bill from the backs of the American 
people. And this false claim only accentuates the present de- 
plorable transportation conditions for which you are responsible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Recurring to the achievement re- 
corded with respect to tariff legislation, I am reminded that 
only a day or two ago the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House, having despaired of reaching any agreement what- 
ever upon the wool schedule, requested the Tariff Commission 
to prepare a draft for them, and were told that if would be 
some months before they would be able to report. Accordingly 
if the bill is to be reported within two or three months from the 
present time the Committee on Ways and Means must again 
undertake to frame something on the wool schedule or defer 
reporting the bill for at least two months. 

Mr. HARRISON. What happened is just contrary to what 
the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] said was 
going to happen when the bill was being considered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I notiee in the reading of 
these achievements, these wonderful achievements, that things 
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are spoken of in futuro. For instance, one of the achievements 
is that they favor revising the railroad law, but they do not 
say how they are going to revise it. 

Mr. HARRISON. They do not know. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; they do not know. Another achieve- 
ment is that they are at work on a tariff bill, but they do not 
know just yet what it will be. 

Mr. HARRISON. The “ best minds” will get together. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; the best minds will function on that 
proposition and, I assume, do something as ideal as the typical 
Republican tariff legislation in the past. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For mutual profit. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; for mutual profit. Is not this rather 
typical of the mental operations of those who are now in charge 
of the Government? I recall very distinctly, if the Senator will 
pardon me a moment more, that during the campaign the 
Republican candidate for President very frequently made some 
such statement as this: “I favor a revision of the revenue law, 
but am not at this time prepared to say how. I favor ”—I 
recall very distinctly he said, in substance—“ our entering into 
an association of nations, but I am not at this time prepared to 
say what it will be.” 

Now, does the Senator find anything in this editorial that 
indicates that that Republican state of mind or Republican 
process of mental operation has in anywise changed? Is it not 
still a case of favoring something, but they do not know just 
what it is? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is in keeping with the very consistent 
policy of the present President of changing very quickly on 
every proposition and being just as clear as mud on all propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is to say, these gentlemen, now that 
they are in office, are manifesting the same mental ebb and flow 
that they manifested while they were candidates. Their minds 
are still in a state of flux. “They have not yet arrived at a 
destination. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the people of the country are rapidly 
waking up to the fact. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, this seems to be a 
mosaic speech of the best contributory minds. [Laughter.] A 
sort of picnic basket dinner to which each brings his share of 
the victuals 

Mr. KENYON. 
What is it? 

Mr. SMITH. It is on the Republican Party. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. As this seems to be a sort of contri- 
bution to a brilliant patchwork quilt, I would suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, if he will suspend his storm for a moment, 
that the present administration has actually put this Govern- 
ment in communication with a functioning body, the supreme 
eouncil, which is moving armies and allotting territories and 
remaking the map of the world, and that while we have repudi- 
ated the League of Nations we are in an association of nations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Quite right! 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The next enumeration of achievement car- 
ried in the official organ is this: 

There has been muterial improvement in the hospitalization and re- 
habilitation of sick and wounded soldiers, with better conditions to 
come. 

The arrogance of laying claim to doing something toward bet- 
tering the conditions of the disabled soldiers of the country! 
The only thing that has been done for the disabled soldiers or 
any of the soldiers, through studying their conditions has been 
by those on this side of the aisle. Only the other day the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] in 
a very eloquent speech sponsored a resolution to investigate the 
situation and bring about some relief. It was his resolution 
that was reported out of the committee and passed by the 
Senate. 

I shall not forget the splendid fight that was made by the 
able senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBinson] for a larger 
and increased appropriation to build hospitals for the disabled 
soldiers of the country. It met opposition from the other side 
of the aisle, and we did not obtain that which was needed and 
which we so much desired. It is puerile, it is sickening to see 
them lay claim to doing something that was sponsored and 
forced to passage by the Members on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GERRY. Does the article from which the Senator is 
reading detail any of the work that has been done in revenue 
legislation or what has already been accomplished in the way 
of reducing taxes? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. That is one of the things that 
has been promised that has not yet come about. It does not 
state either the object of a great conference that was held in 


Mr. President, we can not hear the joke. 
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the White House at a big dinner some two weeks ago, I believe, 
where the very important question was discussed of how we 
are going to revise the tax situation in the country and the 
finances of the country, at which conference, as the distin- 
guished Senators recall, very able financiers from New York 
were present. The biggest bankers were there, I belieye, in- 
cluding John P. Morgan. They would not let a little fellow in 
on that occasion. Only the men who are worth millions and 
millions and who now eontrol and have controlled for years 
the policies of Wall Street could appear and get a place at that 
festive board. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, if I recollect correctly, one of 
the promises upon which the Republican campaign managers 
put the greatest stress was that they would reduce taxation. 
I have in my hand here the hearings before the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, part 15, dated May 25, 1921. I find there 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] asked: 

You do not believe for a moment that taxes are going to be less than 
they are this year for many years to come? 

Mr. MILLER. I am very much afraid it can not be done, Senator. 

Senator Smoor. Let me say to you frankly that I think they will be 
increased. 

Mr. MILLER. I am sorry to hear that. 

That, coming from one of the leaders of the Republican 
Party, seems to indicate that we are not going to have a re- 
duction of taxes when the proposed new revenue law shall 
have been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But it must be confessed that Mr. Miller 
expressed regret. 

Mr. GERRY. I read that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; Mr. Miller expressed regret, although 
the distinguished Senator from Utah last year in his campaign 
did not tell his people that the Republican Party would be un- 
able to reduce taxes. He then stated that they were going to 
reduce the high cost of living; that they were going to cut down 
the enormous expenses of the Government; that they were going 
to reduce the taxes of the people. Now, however, the folks 
are waking up; they see that the expenditures are not being 
diminished, the taxes are not being reduced; that the cost of 
living is not being lowered; that they are in the hands of the 
biggest gang of reactionaries—I will not say pirates 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Profiteers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of profiteers in the country. 

Mr. GERRY. Is it not parallel with the fact that in 1908, 
when the Republican Party won the election with a pledge to 
revise the tariff, after Congress assembled they said that they 
had not promised to revise it downward, and they proceeded to 
revise it upward? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and the very next time the people 
got a chance at them they drove them from power and com- 
missioned the Democratic Party to take charge of the Govern- 
ment. It is also a remarkable fact in history that within less 
than 30 days after the succeeding Congress was organized, when 
the Democrats obtained control, they had passed a revenue bill 
and sent it over to the Senate for its consideration. The Demo- 
erats did that in less than 30 days; but here the Republicans 
have been considering the tariff question for 8 months; indeed, 
they should have gone at it sooner than that, for they have now 
had control of the legislative branch of the Government for 27 
months. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. May I suggest to the Senator from Mississippl 
that the Democrats, when they drew their tariff bill, did not 
suffer from an impediment from which the Republicans are 
compelled to suffer, namely, a flood of lobbyists who are here 
attempting to secure favors and to suppress legislation? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes: but how can we blame the lobby- 
ists coming here? The President invites them to come here for 
conference. They are invited here, and they are swarming 
around here. They are being encouraged to come. So I do not 
blame the lobbyists so much as I do the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party that is inviting them here. 

The last enumeration which this « cicial organ gives in the list 
of achievements of the party is— 

A new Shipping Board has been appointed which warrants the con- 
fidence of the President and the people that it will be able to solve one 
of the most perplexing problems confronting the Government. 

The fact that a Shipping Board has been appointed is placed 
in the list of achievements. It took the President 14 weeks to 
settle in his mind after he became President upon the head of a 
Shipping Board. He had, of course, from the 2d of November 
last year to the 4th of March, in addition to these 14 weeks, to 
decide on that appointment, He offered the place to the heads 
of the big interests of the country or to a great many of them; 
I will not say to all of them. He probably did not offer it to 
the head of’the Powder Trust or to the head of the Meat Trust, 
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but he offered it to the head of the Standard Oil Co., and he 
offered it to the head of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Finally, perhaps he recalled seeing as he went through the 
country in hig campaign that wonderful likeness of two dis- 
tinguished Republican leaders on the bill boards of the country, 
and under it printed, “ Let’s be done with wiggle and wabble,” 
and he thought that the author of that remarkable phrase should 
be compensated in some way. So he chooses as the head of the 
Shipping Board Mr. Lasker, who was the author of that slogan 
of the Republican Party—‘“ Let’s be done with wiggle and 
wabble,” the finest and most correct characterization of Candi- 
date Harding, as well as President Harding, that could possibly 
have been conceived. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that what I have read is 
a poor list of alleged achievements. Everything is going to 
happen in the future; they can say nothing about the present. 
I do not see why the fact was overlooked that the head of this 
administration made some great discoveries of some very re- 
markable geniuses in this country and placed them in high 
places. The fact could have been cited of sending George Har- 
vey, for instance, over to the Court of St. James as a mouth- 
piece of the administration. 

However, I promised the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst] that I would not talk about Harvey, so I will 
not. They could have told as another achievement the com- 
pensating of Scott Bone, who was the publicity manager of the 
Republican campaign committee in the last campaign, who. dis- 
tributed throughout the country that scurrilous and sacrilegious 
pamphlet and cartoon on the Immaculate Conception. He ob- 
tained his compensation. I do not know whether for that, but 
that was one of the services which he rendered his party, and 
he was compensated by being appointed governor of Alaska. 

Then, too, the head of the party made a great discovery of a 
physician up in Ohio and saw fit to take him away from those 
dear people, his patients and patrons there, and to make him a 
brigadier general. What would the country have done if Gen. 
Sawyer had not come to Washington? He is going to give the 
people a public welfare department that will take care of all 
the ills of all the people for all time in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does my colleague remember that when 
President Wilson made an admiral out of a doctor who was 
already in the Navy there was very much ridicule of it on the 
other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. HARRISON. There was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now when the President conscripts a 
civilian and makes a brigadier general of him we have not 
heard a word from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true. These are some of the 
achievements which might have been enumerated, but I leave 
this splendid political classic to Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber to deliberate upon, and commend it to the country 
as proof of Republican hypocrisy. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope that no Sen- 
ator will object while I ask to have read at the desk a letter 
from a Georgia Negro, a one-horse tenant, written to the editor 
of my home-town paper and published in that paper in the 
State, of course, which in part I represent. I will ask the Sec- 
retary to read the marked letter as a kind of epilogue to the 
speech of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Seeretary 
will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

A COLORED FARMER GIVES GOOD ADVICE. 

Dear Mk. Epitor: Aliow me to speak to the colored subscribers of 
the McDuffie Progress about the conditions we are now living in. 

Instead of complaining about the condition, get busy and prepare 
for the future. Now is the time to fatten the pig for your next year’s 
meat. While the grass is growing, pull grass, pull weeds. It don’t 
take corn alone to make meat, There is more lard-in trash for hogs in 
suminer than lard in corn in winter. 

Get busy! Get it out of your minds about you don’t know what you 
are going to do. Get a move on you and show to the world what you 
are doing. Now is the time to prepare for the future. Plant your 
corn and fatten your hogs. Don’t think it takes so or hogs to the 
family. I have six in family and I cnly kill two and three hogs for 
three years. We don’t buy meat, lard, corn, nor fodder, by hustling 
from May until harvest time. I begin to plant as soon as the season 
will allow until the last of July or August 1. 

I jive on a little farm of Mr. W. C. Gibson’s. I am cutting grain 
to-day and fixing to plant peas and corn, I live 12 miles from town. 

I will renew my subscription soon, Mr. Editor. If this is not fixed 
right, please fix it. From a Georgia farmer. I lives in the forks of 
the creek. 

MADISON Emory, 

JUNE 1, 1921. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Had we not better appoint a committee to 
investigate and ascertain what the writer of that letter means? 
We are investigating almost everything else. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
with amendments the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) repeal- 
ing the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war 
to exist between the United States and Germany, and the joint 
resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist 
between the United States and the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PEACE WITH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the message just received from the 
House may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppte in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives, which will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
June 13, 1921. 

Resolved, That the joint resolution from the Senate (S. J. Res. 16) 
entitled “Joint resolution repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United States and 
Germany, and the joint resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring a 
state of war to exist between the United States and the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, and for other purposes,” do 
pass with the following amendment : 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: ‘‘ That the state 
of war declared to exist between the Imperial German Government and 
the United States of America by the joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

“Sec, 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its na- 
tionals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or ad- 
vantages, together with the right to enforce the same, to which it or 
they have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or 
which were acquired by or are in the possession of the United States 
of America by reason of its participation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the 
treaty of Versailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or 
to which it is entitled as one of the principal allied and associated 
powers ; or to which it is entitled by virtue of an act or acts of Con- 
gress; or otherwise. 

“Sec. 3. That the state of war declared to exist between the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the United States 
of America by the joint resolution of Congress approved December 7, 
1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

* Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its na- 
tionals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or ad- 
vantages, together with the right to enforce the same, to which it or 
they have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 3, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which 
were acquired by or are in the possession of the United States of 
America by reason of its participation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye or the treaty of Trianon, have been 
stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is entitled as one of 
the principal allied and associated powers; or to which it is entitled 
by virtue of any act or acts of Congress; or otherwise.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution terminating the 
state war between the Imperial German Government and the United 
States of America and between the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government and the United States of America.” 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and ask for a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses and that the Chair 
appoint conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I shall not delay the 
Senate at any length. I merely want to say that if I intended 
to vote for this joint resolution when it is agreed to—that is, 
to make peace by congressional action instead of by a treaty 
made by the President and confirmed by the Senate—I would 
then insist that this amendment should be acted upon by the 
Senate before it goes to conference. I think the condition of 
the joint resolution agreed to by the House is far better than 
when it passed the Senate. I am in thorough accord with the 
view expressed by the House in amending the Senate joint 
resolution by striking out of the joint resolution those clauses 
which repeal the law declaring that a state of war existed be- 
tween this country and the Imperial German Government. 

I never believed that anything could be accomplished by re- 
pealing the declaration of war, more than that it might be con- 
sidered in the future as an apology for our going to war. 
Therefore I think the House joint resolution is in better. form 
than the Senate joint resolution; but as I do not think that we 
should declare peace by joint resolution of Congress—a one- 
sided peace, a one-sided declaration—and as I do not believe 
that we will get anywhere by this action and think we will be 
absolutely driven to making a separate treaty of peace with 
Germany if we take this action, I shall vote against the confer- 
ence report when it comes back; and I think what I say repre- 
sents the views of a very large percentage of the Members on 
this side who voted against the joint resolution before. But if 
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it is only a question of those who are in favor of it, the majority 
party, getting together and passing a joint resolution that will 
not bring about effective peace relations with Germany in the 
end, and they insist on doing so, I see no reason why we 
should delay them in their efforts to reach an agreement among 
themselves. Therefore I shall not resist action on the joint 
resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] moves that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and ask for a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Loper, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Hrrencock conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to ask that a bill re- 
ceive consideration, not at this time, but I bring it up here to 
see if I can not secure a special order under Rule X for its 
consideration later in the session. Many Senators have told me 
that they wanted to be present when the bill was brought up, 
and I am compelled to be away for several days after the 
packer bill is disposed of. The bill is commonly known as the 
maternity bill, to which some Senators are opposed. It is Sen- 
ate bill 1089, Order of Business No. 61. I want to move that 
this bill be made a special order for Tuesday, June 28, at 2 
o'clock. That will give ample time for all Senators te under- 
stand that the bill will come up. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator contemplate that 
his motion will now be passead upon by the Senate? 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to have it passed upon simply 
to make the bill a special order. The time I mention is two 
weeks away. 

Mr. KING. The Senator can see that there are very few 
Senators present. I hope he will not press the motion at this 
time. I should feel constrained to call for a quorum, and I do 
not want to do that. ‘ 

Mr. KENYON. I will not press it, then, under the Senator's 
suggestion; but I hope the Senator will not object to having it 
made a special order for that time. I do not know just what 
the arrangement of the steering committee is; the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], perhaps, can state; but I had understood 
that the coal bill was to come up next. Then, I think, it is ex- 
pected that the maternity bill will follow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the steering committee has not 
acted on the matter; but it was generally understood that the 
coal bill would be taken up next, and that the maternity bill 
would follow. 

Mr. KENYON. I am in this situation: I have been pretty 
constantly in attendance here, but unfortunately for me the 
maternity bill apparently is coming up just at the one time when 
I have to be away during the session, and that is why I should 
like to have it made a special order. 

Mr. KING. I think we can assure the Senator that we will 
not press it in his absence. 

Mr. KENYON. I know the Senator from Utah will not, but 
I thought we might agree to a special order in the matter. J 
will say to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] that I 
was trying to see if I could not arrange for a special order 
under which the maternity bill would be taken up two weeks 
from. to-day; but I will wait until another time if the Senator 
from Utah is going to object. I ask the Senator, however, 
whether he personally will object to that? Is he not satisfied 
with that? 

Mr. KING. I want to see what measures of importance are 
upon the calendar and what is in the mind of the steering com- 
inittee of the Republican Party. There may be other measures 
upon the calendar of far greater importance than the one to 
which the Senator is now calling attention. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Massachusetts is the head 
of the steering committee. I do not know what the program 
is, but I had understood that this bill was to follow the coal bill. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Kansas has stated the situa- 
tion. No formal action was taken; but it was understood that 
the coal bill would follow the packers bill, and that the ma- 
ternity bill was to follow the coal bill. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. KENYON. There is no telling how long the coal bill will 
take, but I assume that it will not take all of next week: 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to have the bill go over, as the 
Senator requests. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not like to ask accommodation for myself, 
but I understand that several Senators are to be away next 
week who would like to be present when the maternity bill is 
brought up. 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, several days ago I offered a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 83) relating to the Shipping Board. I asked 
that it lie on the table, because I hoped that at the suc- 
ceeding session, or within a day or two, the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES], might consent to its being considered and passed. 

I have had some conversation with that Senator, and under 
all the circumstances I am going to ask that the resolution be 
taken from the table and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. I sincerely hope that the committee will give the reso- 
lution immediate consideration. Notwithstanding the fact that 
a new Shipping Board has been appointed, I think the infor- 
mation called for here is very important, and I hope the com- 
mittee will give the resolution prompt consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I stated to the 
Senator, I shall take up the matter. The main thing I want to 
ascertain is about what time it will take to prepare the infor- 
mation, what the probable expense will be, and so forth, to see 
just what action would be justified under the circumstances. 
I assure the Senator that the matter will be taken up promptly. 

Mr. KING. I am glad to know, if the public press is to be 
believed, that a new policy is to be adopted with reference to 
the Shipping Board; and I will suggest to the Senator, if he 
will pardon me for one moment, that I think the policy ofthe 
board in the allocation of ships has been most reprehensible. 
I think in violation of law they have refused to charter ships 
when they should have done so. They have discriminated in 
their allocations, and favorites have received a large number 
of ships. 

Men who would have bought, my information is, have been 
denied an opportunity to purchase. Men who would have char- 
tered have been denied the opportunity to charter, and alloca- 
tions have been made which have involved the Government in 
millions of dollars ef expense. Under those allocations, the 
persons or the corporations receiving them did not incur a single 
dollar’s risk. They reccived a large percentage for operation ; 
and, of course, the Government, in the language of the street, 
was holding the sack, and was compelled to meet all of the 
losses—and they were stupendeus—that were incurred in the 
operation. 

The policy is bad; it is in violation of law; and I sincerely 
hope that President Harding and the new board will pursue a 
policy that will avoid these tremendous losses and will, if pos- 
sible, save the merchant marine. The policy we are adopting 
now will destroy it, as well as incur additional obligations 
which the taxpayers will have to pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy pred- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 


poses. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Hale McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Harris McCumber Smith 
Broussard Harrison McKellar Smoot 
Bursum Heflin McLean Sutherland 
Calder Hitcheock MeNary Trammell 
Cameron Johnson Myers Underwood 
Capper Jones, Wash. New Wadsworth 
Caraway Kendrick Nicholson Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kenyon Norris Warren 
Dial Keyes Oddie Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham King Overman Watson, Ind, ° 
Ernst Ladd Phipps Wolcott 
Fernald La Follette Pittman 
Wietcher Lenroot Poindexter 
Gerry Lodge Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 


Pifty-seven Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee as amended. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss the 
pending bill, but, as I said two hours ago, we were yesterday 
deprived of Calendar Monday. I repeat that it seemed to me 
at that time ungracious and. almost impolite to interfere with 
the debate that was going on upon various matters which Sena- 
tors deemed important, but we were deprived of Calendar Mon- 
day, and unless some Senator wishes to discuss this bill, why 
could we not now take up the calendar for unobjected bills and 
run through it? 





1921. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator whether he can give us 
any assurance that every Monday we will not have the same 
kind of a speech during the morning hour? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not make threats; they are of no 
utility and are usually a breach of manners; but I feel that 
hereafter it will be my duty to insist, as I probably should have 
done yesterday, on the consideration of the calendar on Mon- 
day. Monday is set apart for the calendar, and it ought to be 
observed; so if I feel next Monday as I felt all day yesterday 
and feel to-day, we will have a calendar call next Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. About an hour and a half of the time this 
morning has been taken up in a discussion that may have 
pleased some, but that is certainly not enlightening to the 
country. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire that my party, here and elsewhere, 
should reap, and I am going to assist it to reap, every fair 
partisan advantage that we honorably can reap. I serve notice 
that every fair advantage we can take of the Republican Party 
we are going to take. It is our duty to do it, and we ought 
to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody objects to that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe, however, that the best way for 
the Democratic Party to keep the good opinion and the esteem 
of the people is to do the people’s business. You know, Mr. 
President, I have really made a success of life by being diligent, 
by taking care of affairs committed to my keeping—the people’s 
affairs and my own affairs. I believe that if the Democratic 
Party will press forward with ‘igh courage, and assist the 
Republican Party in trying to psss any bills that mean the good 
of the country, and defeat, or try to defeat, bills that are not 
for the common good, our party need not worry about the elec- 
tions, for we will win without serious difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to interrupt him, under the unanimous-consent agreement I 
would feel in honor bound to object to taking up anything else 
as long as anyone desires to speak on the packer bill. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaApswortH] is here, ready to 
speak on the bill, and I would necessarily have to object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am entirely willing 
that the calendar shall be taken up. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not willing that that shall be done, if 
the Senator from New York can go on now, because there will 
come a time when there will be several Senators who will want 
to go on, and they can not all get the opportunity. 

Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw the request, then, if there be any 
Senator who wants to discuss this bill, or any other bill. But 
let me say to the Senator from Nebraska that he must remember 
that we were deprived of Calendar Monday yesterday. 

Mr. NORRIS. I recognize that, and if there were no one here 
ready to talk on the packer bill I would not object, but I feel it 
to be my duty to keep anything else from coming before the 
Senate as long as this bill is before the Senate, if there is anyone 
ready to speak. If there is not, I will yield to the Senator very 
gladly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I suppose the Chair will construe the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska as an objection; so, of 
course, that will prevent a consideration of the calendar at 
this time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on yesterday, just before 
the close of the session, I made a few observations upon one 
of the details of the bill. To-day I want to make some other 
observations, directed entirely to the practical operation of the 
proposed statute, not to the court procedure, or the methods of 
appeal, which I do not feel competent to discuss as ably as many 
other Senators. 

Ever since this legislation was first brought up in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and during all of the discussions which 
have taken place in the committee, and upon a former occasion 
upon the floor of the Senate itself, one thing has caused me a 
good deal of concern, and that is—and I say it with all kindness 
for the authors of the legislation—that there is apparently so 
little conception in their minds of the infinite ramifications of 
the proposed law. 

We have fallen into the habit of discussing this bill as if it 
were to apply only to the five big packers, and there has been 
a good deal of vitrftol used—I am not saying whether rightly or 
wrongly—in the observations made concerning their methods of 
doing business, and I think it is fair to say that the minds of 
most Senators have been running to the inquiry, What effect 
will this have upon the five large packers? 

That part of the bill does not disturb me very much, and it 
never has, because I think when all is said and done and the 
Government undertakes regulation of the packing business, the 
big packers are the ones who will be best able to take care of 
themselves, 
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I have in mind, however, the ramifications of this act, not 
only to the so-called small packers but to thousands and thou- 
sands of people engaged in one phase or another of the live- 
stock industry. 

This bill is entitled “An act to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in live stock and live-stock products.” If it does 
that—and it certainly is intended that it shall do it—it will 
affect, directly or indirectly, every person concerned in and 
connected with the industry, and if we view the industry as a 
unit, we will find it is the largest industry in the United States. 
More people are engaged in it, more people are interested in it, 
more people are connected with it, I am quite sure, than with 
any other industry you can select; and they are people in every 
walk of life, 

So, since the bill has been under discussion, I have paid espe- 
cial attention to the definitions, for they are nrost important. 

For instance, take the term “ packer,” as defined on page 30, 
line 17. It is defined as follows: 


The term “ packer” means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in 
commerce, or of marketing live-stock products as a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 

That definition of the term “packer” should be taken and 
considered in connection with the definition of the term “ live- 
stock products,” which is found on line 7 of the same page, as 
follows: 


The term “ live-stock products” means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and owned or controlled by a packer. 

The discussions in the committee very clearly brought out the 
fact that the authors of the bill intend by this bill, and under 
these two definitions, to have these regulatory provisions apply 
to the packer as we know him, as he is generally considered ; 
that is, a large concern engaged in purchasing animals, slaugh- 
tering them, selling the food products, and processing the by- 
products to a greater or less degree. That, I think it is fair to 
say, is the conception of the authors. 

But I venture to state the definition goes infinitely beyond 
that. It may be somewhat of a surprise to Members of the 
Senate to hear me or any other person make the assertion that 
this will apply to a very large proportion of the retail butchers 
of the country. The retail butcher in many, many instances 
slaughters animals for himself. Go into the ordinary country 
village, of which there are thousands in the United States, and 
you will find that while the retail butcher customarily obtains 
a part of his beef from the refrigerator car, which visits the 
town about once a week, he also purchases from time to time 
live animals from the farmers in the vicinity. Particularly is 
that so with respect to calves. He will buy veal calves from 
the farmers in the vicinity; he will buy fat cows; he will buy 
young fat heifers; he will buy lambs and hogs, slaughter them 
himself, and sell the meat in the community. Up to that point 
he is not engaged in interstate commerce. 

But the hides which are taken from those animals which he 
slaughters and the offal and the bones which are taken from 
those animals he sells to agents who travel the country picking 
up hides for tanneries, picking up bones for fertilizer manu- 
facturers, and other by-products for other manufacturers; and 
he sells those by-products to these other people, and they move 
in interstate commerce. He thereupon becomes a packer under 
the terms of this bill as I read it. He can be numbered by the 
thousands. I do not believe the authors of this bill meant to 
include them; at least I have difficulty in believing it. 

I urged these things upon the Committee on Agriculture, and 
am compelled to confess that my views were overwhelmingly 
outvoted. I offered an amendment in the committee itself 
which, I believe, if adopted, will confine the operation of this 
law to those concerns which the authors of the bill have said 
all along were the only ones they want to reach; that is, the 
packer in the ordinarily accepted sense of that term. 

The amendment which I offered in the committee I offered 
yesterday and asked to have printed. To my mind it is vital. 
It would go in on line 9, page 30. It would strike out the 
words “and owned or controlled by a packer,” and substitute 
the words “and used for food,” so that the definition of “ live- 
stock products” would read. 

The term “ live-stock products’ means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and used for food. 

That would regulate the big packers in everything they do in 
the slaughter of animals and distribution and sale of food 
derived from the animals. It is true it would not regulate 
them in the manufacture of glue. Why we should regulate the 
manufacture of glue I do not know. 

It would not regulate them in the manufacture of brushes, 
the bristles of which are a by-product of the slaughtered hog. 


” 
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It would not regulate them, it is true; in the manufacture of 
pepsin, which is am important by-product. derived from the 
slaughter of animals: 

I have never heard of any grave complaint, arising from any 


source, concerning the methods of the manufacture, distribu- | 


tion, and sale ef glue, pepsin, brushes, or buttons, which are 
made from bones, and! various other things. 

It can not be denied there has been complaint from. various 
sources, which I think myself has been very much exaggerated, 
relating to the eperations of the packer; as we know him, in 
the erdinarily accepted sense of the term, in the handling of 
meat foed products and in the purchase of animals from which 
those food products are derived. 

If the definition of “ live-stock products,” together with the 
definition of “packer ”’—and they must always be: linked. to- 
gether—remain as they are in the bill to-day, this bill is going 
very far beyond the real intentions of its authors. It will affect 
not only the big packer, but it will affect, I believe, the over- 
whelming majority of retail butchers. 

The bill, besides that, of course, affects the commission men 
in the stockyards. 
the owner of the cattle who desires to sell them. 

When you regulate the agent, you are regulating the owner. 
It is inevitable. By indirection, at least, you. are going to 
regulate the entire process of conducting the live-stock business, 
fronr the buying of the animal to the table, the biggest under- 
taking of its kind, I think, ever proposed in time of peace, so 
large that it will inevitably break down of its own weight unless 
the Gevernment is willing te appropriate millions: and millions 
of dollars in following up. and regulating all these transactions, 
caliing for reports from all these little people—I use that phrase 
as deseriptive of these men engaged in the business upon a very 
small scale as contrasted with those who are engaged in it upon 
a very large seale—getting reports from them, aeeess to.all their 
records, all their books. and all their papers, issuing regulations 
as to what they may do and what they nray not do, when. they 
shall do it and when they may not do it.. The thing has in- 
finite ramifications, and from the very beginning of the discus- 
sions which have been going on now for two or three years it is 
that element of the situation that has alarmed me. 

I speke yesterday of the use of the word “trader” 
bill, That is found in the definition of the term “ operator,” as 
follows : 


The term “ operator’? means any person engaged in the business of 
conducting or operating a stockyard in which live stock is handled in | 


commerce and any trader or commission man or other person perform- 
ing services wholly or partly in commerce. 

And so forth. 

It is very clear that the definition, so far as it applies 
to the trader, does not reflect the wishes. of the author of 
the bill. He and all the authors and backers of the bill de- 
sire the trader reguinted. As the paragraph reads, only the 
trader who performs a service can be regulated and no traders 
perform service. 

But let us look inte the matter of regulating the trader and 
see where we go. 

There is no definition here of the word “trader.” Any man 
who buys and sells cattle is a trader. If he does it in connec- 
tion with a stockyard or at a stockyard, he will be regulated, 
according to the wishes of the author of the bill. Now, let 
us see where this goes and make up our minds, if we can, 
whether we want to fellow so far along that road. 

EXvery Senator who has lived in the country at all and has 
come in contact with the agricultural business and the live- 
steck business knows. that through every agricultural section 
there travel men who go to the farmers and purchase direct 
from them sheep and cattle and hogs. They pay them cash; 
make it a business to buy the live stock outright and themselves 
ship it to market, generally—in fact, in practieally all cases— 
aecompanying the live stock to market. They then sell the 
abimals which they have purchased from the farmers. They. 
do it in or in connection with the steckyards. They trade in 
cattle. They trade in sheep.. They trade in hogs. 

They are traders; and yet, under the provisions. of the bill, 
it is intended that the Secretary of Agriculture is to regulate 
every transaction. they enter into, follow them out into the coun- 
try, all over this bread land, and insist that they keep certain 
sorts of records, keep their books in a certain fashion, or at 
least call upon them for reports from time: to time. All their 
methods and practices are to be subject to the regulation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Federal live-steck commis- 
Sioner merely because they happen to be in the business: of 
buying and selling live stock. They can be numbered by the 
thousands. I brought this matter up in the committee, but so 
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anything that is grown that has any value. 





The commission man acts as the agent of 


| tion placed. upon. it. 
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anxious: were the authors of the: bili co include traders as they 
know them: in the: yards that they were unable: to agree upon 
any modification of the term or the word “ trader” or any cefi- 
nition: to be given to it. 

This: matter is of immense importance. I know a good many 
of these men. They are entirely reputable persons. None ever 
become millionaires. They do exactly the same kind of business 
as those men who go: about the country buying. vegetables and 
shipping them to the city markets to-be sold, buying eggs and 
shipping or bringing them into Washington on trucks and 
selling them in the municipal market, buying wheat or buying 
Their influence in 
the live-stoek industry is: tremendous: when taken in the aggre- 
gate. They do a great good to the industry. Their willingness 
to buy the animals on the farm: and: ship at their own risk. to 
the markets and there sell them relieves thousands of farmers 
from: the neeessity of taking: that risk. 

Mr:. CARAWAY. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frernatp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. T do not understand that a man who buys 
cattle from a farmer and ships to market is a trader within the 
view of the bill at all, beeause in order to be a trader he must 
handle the live stock im commerce, and “in commerce” has 
been defined to be after they become a part of the process of 
marketing in interstate trade. 

Mr: WADSWORTH. He does handle the live stock in com- 
merce. He himself ships it. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not within the definition of the word 
“trader,” if the Senator will read it in that connection. It 
Says: 

And any trader or commission man or other person performing serv- 


| ices wholly or partly in ecommerce with respect to live stock handled 


in or in connection with a stockyard. 

He is simply shipping to some one who handles it there, which 
does not make him. a trader at all, as I understand the defini- 
tion. It is the man. who stays in the stockyards and who buys 


| from people who ship live stock there and whose transaction is 
in the | 


wholly within the stockyard who is the trader; but the man 
who goes out and buys from the farmer and ships to. the stock- 
yards.is not a trader within the definition of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I remind the Senator there is no 
definition of the word: “ trader ”? 

Mr. CARAWAY. “Trader” is defined by the very restric- 
It is the man who performs services in 
commerce wholly or in part in or in connection with a stock- 
yard, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With respect to live stock handled in 
or in connection. with the stockyard always? 

Mr. CARAWAY- Yes. That defines a trader. It does not 
mean a man who buys a cow from his neighbor and ships it to 
market, but a man who has connection with the stockyard and 
who buys.and selis there. It defines. the man. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean “ buy and sell” 
or “buy or sell’? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think if he did either in connection with 
the stockyard he would be q trader; but not that he:is:a shipper 
of cattle to the market and a seller on the market, but is some- 
body who is a trader in the steckyards. 

Mr.. WADSWORTH. Of course, this 
stockyards. every week. 

Mr.. CARAWAY. It never did oecur 
does not yet occur to me that that is so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know that it did not oceur to some 
Senators, but it has been occurring to me all:along. We have 
to be very. careful in these definitions or we go much further 
than we really intend to. 

Mr: CARAWAY. What does it mean by saying this, if the 
Senator will pardon me further: 

Any trader or commission. man— 

It may be one and the same person— 


or other person performing services wholly or partly in commeree with 
respect to live stock handled in or in connection with the stockyard. 


The term “in commerce” has been defined in the bill itself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Interstate commerce. I think it means 
just what I recited. I can not see any other meaning to it. 

Now, Mr: President, that paragraph of the bill, as I am: in- 
formed, does not yet meet the approval certainly of the Sen- 
ator from VWyoming [Mr. Krenprick]. I pointed out yesterday, 
as I did a moment ago very briefly, that traders do not per- 
form services in the accepted sense of the term. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 


man operates in the 


to. me before, and it 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRIOK. I wish to say to the Senator from New | 
York that that definition could be easily corrected by an amend- 
ment to read: 


Whose principal business shall be buying and selling live stock within. 


the stockyards. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator a question? 
He ‘has a copy of the bill before him. My amendment is to 
strike out the words “trader or,” so that it would then read: 

And any commission man or other person performing services wholly 
or partly in commerce with respect to live stock handled in or in con- 
nection with a stockyard. 

Does not the phrase “ other person” bring in the very people 
whom the Senator thinks should be brought in? 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is possible that it might, but it would 
seem in one way to eliminate them altogether. Undoubtedly, as 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] pointed out yester- 
day, they are a very essential factor in the handling of trade 
through these yards and should be included. As I stated yes- 
terday, they consider themselves to be a part of the stockyard 
agencies. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; they do. I do not deny that. 

Mr. KENDRICK. What could be the objection, if I may ask, 
to specifying definitely in the way I have suggested? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator wishes to add another 
definition to the bill, defining the term “ trader,” then, of course, 
there is no objection from my standpoint. I think it is unneces- 
Sary, because if my amendment were adopted it would read: 

And eny commission man or other person performing services. 


If we attempt a definition of the word “ trader,” we are going 
to get into trouble. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? If he 
is correct in his statement that a trader performs no service, 
and no one is included except a person who performs some 
service, then the term “trader,” as I understand it, is out of 
the bill, anyway? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the trader I just described, any- 
way. , 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then there would be no occasion to amend 
it, because he is not involved. The Senator says he performs no 
service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. (I said a moment ago, if the Senator 
will permit me, that the Senator from Wyoming bad toid me 
in private conversation, after our little colloquy of last night, 
that he did want to include the traders, whether they performed 
services or not, as I understand it. If they are not performing 
services, I do not see why anyone should wish to regulate them. 
Why does the fact that a man buys and sells cattle for himself 
on his own account inake him subject to Government regula- 
tion? Why ‘not regulate any man who buys ané sells anything 
anywhere? What is the idea of regulating you or me because 
we happen to buy and sell live stock? So long as we do it on 
our own account, not representing anybody else, with no re- 
sponsibility of a fiduciary character, why should Uncle Sam 
regulate us? If the man who buys and sells cattle on his own 
account ought to be regulated, why not the man who buys and 
sells vegetables in a market on his own account? That is the 
point I-can not see. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator -an- 
other question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield further to the Senator from 
Arkansas ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we are to regulate the stockyards and 
the transactions that occur there, and thereby have same man- 
ner of control over the food that passes through the packers’ 
hands, and if we are to have some free agent there, why can 
not all the rest of them withdraw from that particular line 
and he be absolutely the master of ‘the situation and apportion 
the live stock te the.packers as he sees fit? 

Why should he not become in fact the purchasing agent of 
every packer in America and control the industry by apportion- 
ing the product? If it is proposed to leave him an absolutely 
free agent to buy and sell as he pleases in the steckyards and 
to regulate everybody else, he will then become the one man 
who has the whole industry in the hollow of his hand, will he 
not? 

. Mr. WADSWORTH. No. From my knowledge of the busi- 
ness, I can not coneeive of any one man having the industry in 
the hollow of his hand. That is a stretching of my imagination 
to the breaking point. I do not understand that the authors and 
friends of the pending bill insist that because a man buys cattle 
for himself, whether he be a packer or a retail butcher in ‘the 
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country or a so-called trader in the yards, he should for that 
reason be regulated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will parden me, there is no 
effort to regulate the retail butcher. 

“ae WADSWORTH. It is proposed to be done under this 
wil, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. If the Senator 
will read the bill, he will find that the only man who is pro- 
posed to be regulated by it is the man who prepares the products 
of live stock for commerce, and commerce is defined to be inter- 
state shipping and selling. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But does not the retail butcher prepare 
live-stock products for commerce? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, he sells it locally; but that is not com- 
mam for commerce is defined in the bill to be the selling inter- 
state. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but do not the hides which he col- 
lects from the animals go into interstate commerce? 

Mr, CARAWAY. He does not become a dealer engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But he sells them in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But he is not a packer, even though he sells 
hides, because the hide is a by-product, and the by-product is 
not proposed to be controlled by this bill further than that it is 
the property of the packer. Because a butcher sells hides in 
interstate commerce does not make him a packer. He must be 
a packer before he can be regulated, and a packer must be a man 
who prepares meats for interstate shipment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill reads: 

The term “packer” means any person engaged in ‘the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in 
commerce. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is necessary to go back and consider the 
definition of the word “ commerce.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The commerce must be interstate com- 
merce; that is all. If the by-products which are ‘shipped and 
sold by the butcher pass into interstate commerce as the result 
of that sale that butcher is a packer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The by-products to be controlled at all 
must be the property of a packer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the by-product is regulated only when 
it is the property of a packer. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The retail butcher is a packer because 
he is a “person engaged in the business of slaughtering live 
stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in commerce, or 
of marketing live-stock products” as a business. If the word 
“and” were substituted for the word “or” it would be very 
different. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to suggest that if this bill, as the 
Senator from New York contends, regulates the retail butcher, 
it would be a matter of a good deal df joy to the former Senator 
from Illinois, Mr. Sherman, who made a very long and loud 
speech here against the bill. One of the contentions he made 
was that it did not touch the retailers and that we were afraid 
to regulate them. There seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to what the provisions of the bill really mean. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have been discussing the bill:as it is 
printed; and the definitions as printed in the bill, according to 
my understanding of the English language, certainly make the 
retail butcher, if he sells anything out of his shop into inter- 
state commerce, a packer. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, if there were really some way 
of getting after the retail butcher I should be very glad, and if 
this bill does do that it is a stronger bill than I had supposed. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Utah was also one who 
complained that the proposed legislation had nothing to:do with 
the retuilers and that the retailers were the real profiteers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it has been shown as to the 
retailers that in many cases their profits are more than the 
profits from raising the cattle, the commission for selling them, 
the railroad transportation, and all that the packer makes, in- 
cluding all the expense of slaughtering and every other inci- 
dental expense from the time that the calf is born until it 
reaches his slaughterhouse. It has been shown that the re- 
tailer makes more profit in many cases, so far as the ultimate 
consumer is concerned, than do all others combined who are 
connected with the production and handling of meat. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, therefore,:should not the retailer be regu- 
lated if we are going to regulate anybody, if the regulation 
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proposed in the bill is designed to make meat and meat prod- 
ucts cheaper to the consumer? We may pass all the packer 
bills we please, but if we allow the retailer to go on in the way 
he is now going, meat will never be any cheaper unless the 
retailer is regulated. : , 

I have hére in my desk now my accounts of the prices which 
were charged me for meat back in 1912, 1918, 1914, and 1915, 
and they show that to-day the retail price of meat in some cases 
is almost double what it was in those years. It is as to the 
retailer that regulation is needed, if the general public are 
going to get any benefit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
servations which the Senator from Utah has made relative to 
the profit of the retailers and of the packers themselves, as 
we ordinarily understand the term; but I am interested to 
know whether the Senator from Utah and the Senate as a body 
really intend to segulate all the retail butchers in -he United 
States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say to the Senator that, so far as the 
Senator from Utah is concerned, he does not expect to do that, 
nor is he in favor of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
pect that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator does not expect that the re- 
tailers shall be regulated, and he does not think Congress 
would pass a law to that effect. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely drew attention to the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. KENYON. But the Senator from Utah has just stated 
that he thinks they ought to be regulated. I do not claim that 
the pending bill does regulate them; I do not think it does; 


The Senator from Utah does not ex- 


but if the retailers ought to be regulated, why does the Senator | 


object to regulating them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
else to regulate, let us put them in. 

Mr. KENYON. 
be a good thing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
the dry-goods people, and all of the butchers. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going into the regulation of business, 
there is not any question that there are industries in this coun- 
try which need regulation a great deal more than does the 
packing business, because I say now—and I can demonstrate it 
beyond the question of a doubt—there is not an industry in all 
the world that sells on a smaller margin of profit on turnovers— 
that is, on every sale—than the packers. It is a marvelous 
business in its efficiency. There is no other business in all the 
world that is more efficient. I do not for the life of me see 
how it is possible for them to conduct their business and only 
get the small profit that they do out of their turnovers, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The theme of my discussion thus far 
has been the ramifications of the industry; that is all. I am 
not discussing the practicability of regulating the so-called big 
packer. We all know what we mean by the “ big packer”; but 
I find in discussing this matter with Members of the Senate that 
they do not know anything about the ramifications of the live- 
stock industry. I have heard utterances and discussions upon 
the floor and in committee also that illustrate—and it is not at 
all strange, for very few Senators are familiar with the indus- 
try—an entire misunderstanding, a lack of comprehension of 
what the live-stock industry is, how it is carried on, and what its 
ramifications are. It is a very easy thing for a Senator or a 
group of Senators to sit down with perfect confidence, draft a 
bill, put in definitions, and say, ‘‘ That is what we are going to 
do to the big packer”; but they will wake up later on and find 
that they have done it to hundreds of thousands of people who 
are not big packers at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. One of the difficult things, it seems to me, 
about the bill—and I am not sure that it can be overcome— 
is that it proposes a plan, as is contended, to advance the in- 
terests of the producer and increase the price of the producer’s 
product and at the same time advance the interests of the con- 
sumer and lower his price. That is a very hard problem, it 
seems to me, to solve in the same bill—to help the producer 
and to help the consumer at the same time. 

The Senater from Utah [Mr. Smoot] mentioned conditions as 
to retail prices which indicate that retail prices are not very 


much affected by the price which the retail merchant has to | 


pay to the wholesaler for meat; in other words, the packer’s 
profit seemingly on the animal when he sells to the butcher 


does not enter very largely into the determination of the | 
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Of course I can agree with the ob- | 


Of course, if we can think of anyone | 
If we could regulate a few profiteers it would | 


Let us regulate all the grocers, all of | 
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amount which the consumer must pay to the butcher for the 
meat. There undoubtedly is one of the great problems—the 
profits that appear to be made, the toll taken by the handler 
of the animal between the time of slaughter and the time when 
-it reaches the consumer. I am not sure that this bill will ac- 
complish very much in that regard; but, at ithe other end of 
the problem, will it enhance the price or broaden the market 
of the producer of the animal? That is the main question, 
it seems to me, and whether that result can be accomplished 
under this proposed legislation is quite important for us to 
consider. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no confidence 
that any law passed by Congress, no matter how carefully con- 
trived, will raise the price of live cattle and reduce the price 
of meat at one and the same time. So far as relative prices 
are concerned, the relation of the live-cattle price to the dressed- 
meat price, I do not think this bill wi!l have the slightest effect 
upon them. I think it is going to result in increasing the cost 
of doing business. I think it will rob the business of certain 
elements of elasticity and of promptness in responding to ever- 
changing economic conditions under the law of supply and 
demand, for wherever the Government lays hand upon a busi- 
ness and imposes regulations it takes away from the thousands 
and thousands of persons engaged in that business, to a cer- 
tain degree at least, liberty of action. 

It tends to put a strait-jacket upon them, to confine them to 


| certain defined, well marked-out channels, from which they are 
' not allowed to depart, save as the Government upon appeal or 


upon hearing will permit. We tried all of these things during 
the war. We regulated from top to bottom businesses which 
have always been considered private, and I think that the great 
majority of those engaged in any of those businesses rejoiced 
when the Government’s hand was taken off. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President- 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator fronr Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to ask the Senator from New York, 
does he recall the fact that for some months during the war 
the stockyards were under Government supervision? 

Nr. WADSWORTH. I knew the commission men were. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The entire stockyards were under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Markets. I desire to ask the Sen- 


| ator, further, if he does not know that during that time there 


was conducted in the yards the largest volume of business that 
had ever been transacted during their whole history; and, fur- 
thermore, that in some cases the commission men and in one 
or two instances one of the great packers, highly commended 
the work of the Government officials in their supervision of the 
yards? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly the Senator would not say 
that the heavy runs of live stock to the stockyards during the 
war were due to Government regulation. Were they not due 
to the fact that cattle reached 18 cents a pound on the hoof? 

Mr. KENDRICK. That feature of the situation, I think, is in 
a way important. It is a fact that has to do with the state- 
ment that the Senator made as to the interferences of this so- 
called strait-jacket system. No difficulty whatsoever was de- 
veloped, and no inconvenience that I ever heard of, in connec- 
tion with the supervision of the Government during that time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly the Senator remembers the 
bitter complaints made by the live-stock producers as to the 
effects of Government regulation. Does the Senator remember 
the bitter complaints made by the hog producers? They 
swarmed here to Washington to get the Government regulations 
changed. They abused Mr. Hoover in most emphatic language. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But that had nothing whatever to do, as I 
understand, with the operations of the Government in the stock- 
yards. It had to do with regulations instituted by the Commis- 
sioner of Food Products, and had more to do with the prices that 
he placed upon hogs and hog products, as I understand. It did 





not have to do with anything supervisory, in the way of super- 
visory management. The two things are entirely separate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they run together. Govern- 
ment regulation, in the long run, reaches price fixing. It 
always has, and it always will. This bill does not provide price 
fixing; but there are many ways of skinning the cat, and I have 
never known the Government to step in and regulate a busi- 
ness, and continue that regulation for any length of time, but 
that finally, by direction or indirection, it fixed the prices of 
the articles that were traded in, or it influenced the prices so 
strongly and so effectively, by devious and roundabout methods, 
that it was the equivalent of fixing the prices. ‘There was noth- 
ing in the Lever Food Control Act which authorized the 
Food Administration to fix prices, but they fixed them just the 
same, \ 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator believe that there is any 
. intention to put anything in this. bill that is caleulated to inter- 
fere with the management of the business.in the yards further 
than to insure fair dealing between the different agencies in the 
yards and the producers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President; I think it can go to 
any lengths under the language of the bill. I know the intention 
of the Senator from Wyoming, and I do not disagree with that 
intention, except in two or three details of this bill, which he 
and I have often talked about, notably, these definitions and 
Title V, which I am going to discuss in a few moments; but 
under the bill as written all the methods and practices of every- 
body engaged in the business are subject to the supervision, regu- 
lation, and control of the Federal live-stock commissioner. Now, 
he may state that such and such a method of practice or device 
of these people should be changed because he thinks it will 
have a beneficial effect upon somebody else to have it changed. 
There is no limit to the changes he can bring about, as long as 
he does not infringe the Constitution of the United States; and 
I think there is no limit to his power in the matter of regulation 
save the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does not the Senator believe that the defi- 
nitions contining the operations of this law to the stockyards 
themselves limit the ramifications to which the Senator has 
referred? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, they could be broader. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It would be physically impossible or im- 
possible in any other way to go out and assume that a butcher 
out in the country has anything to do with the stockyards; and 
for that reason I think the Senator’s reasoning is, I will say, 
far-fetched when he goes out and includes the butcher in the 
country, who probably in a lifetime never goes to the stock- 
yards. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but he does not have to go to the 
stockyards to become a packer under this bill. He may never 
leave home. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
within stoeckyards. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not a packer. The bill provides that— 

The term “ packer” means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce. 

It does not say anything about doing it in or near a stock- 
yard. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The term “ packer” is connected with the 
definition of stockyards, and a limitation is placed on that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (reading): : 

The term “ stockyard’”’ means any place, establishment, or facility 
maintained and conducted at or in connection with a public market 
and consisting of pens or other inclosures— 

And so forth. 

But a packer does not have to operate in or near a stockyard 
in order to be a packer under this bill, and there are lots of 
packing companies whose plants are far removed from stock- 
yards, hundreds of miles from a stockyard. I think the Senator 
will have to admit that I am right on that, at least. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In any event, there is no difficulty about 
changing any of the definitions that only provide for limitations. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator remembers what difficulty 
I have experienced in changing definitions in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; and I recall that the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Wyoming were in accord as to 
those descriptions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We were. 

Mr. KENDRICK. ‘There was an essential point, as I saw it, 
in connection with these by-products that would prohibit the 
following up of a by-preduct to determine whether or not it was 
delivered to the second owner in good faith at the market price; 
and I insisted then, and insist now, that beyond that we are not 
vitally concerned in legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the Senator and I have always 
agreed upon that, but unfortunately the bill does not follow our 
desires in that respect. It goes much further. 

Now, I am going to mention the very thing which the Senator 
has just mentioned. My amendment, which would strike out, 
on line 9, the words “ and owned or controlled by a packer,” and 
substitute the words “and used for food,” has been attacked by 
other members of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
because, as they say, it would leave the big packers—and their 
minds always run to the big packers—free to juggle their 
accounts and financial statements relating to the disposition of 


As I read the bill, he will have to. operate 
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their by-products. The suspicion seems to exist that the big 
packer is hiding a large portion of his profits by not taking the 
public into his confidence as to how much he makes on his by- 
products, such as the buttons and the glue and the hides and 
the bones, and various other things. 

The advocates of the bill have always insisted that those 
things should be regulated, just as the slaughtering of the 
animals and the disposition of the food products are regulated. 
With that I can not agree, and I see no necessity for it at all, 
in view of the presence in the bill of section 16. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krnprickx] said just a 
moment ago that his only interest in this matter was that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should know the price at which the 
packer sold his raw hides, for example, to his own tannery; 
what he charged his tanning business for the hide, which is the 
by-product of his slaughtering business, and that further than 
that he did not care what happened. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield again. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I am sure the Senator did not mean to 
misquote me. My statement was, in effect, that the framers 
of this law, or the public, or the Secretary of Agriculture, 
whoever it may be, is concerned only in knowing that the value 
of the by-products was fixed aecording to the market value 
as it was transferred from the packer to the operators of the 
by-product companies. 

For instance, suppose a packer did own a factory which 
bought the by-products; then, if it could be demonstrated 
clearly that he paid the market price for the products, so far 
as I can see, the interest of the public in that account is. closed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think so myself, but the bill goes 
much further. The bill seeks to regulate the manufacture of 
the hide into leather, and of the bones into fertilizer. All the 
methods and. practices, all the steps taken, in this purely manu- 
facturing business, are subject to the orders of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, under the terms of this bill. If a packer, after 
slaughtering sheep, takes the wool from their baeks and trans- 
fers that wool to a woolen mill in which he or the steckholders 
ef his plant have a controlling interest, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture thereupon assumes. jurisdiction over the woolen mill 
in all its methods and practices in making cloth. That is what 
the bill seeks to do. 

My amendment, changing the definition of “live-stock 
preducts,” would prevent that, and, in my humble judgment, 
would leave the bill in. just the shape which the Senator from 
Wyoming would like to have it, in bringing out the truth about 
the transfer of these items on the books of the packer himself 
to his subsidiary concern engaged in the manufacturing busi- 
ness. I think that is aceomplished through the agency of 
section 16. 

Mr. KENDRICK. As I view it, the only question as to the 
definition the Senater from New York wants to place in the 
bill is as to how it would affect preducts other than food 
products. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. If the limit were placed as we have sug- 
gested, then it ought to be made certain and clear that there 
could be no question about what that price, which included the 
transfer, meant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was about to say that 
section 16 gives to the Secretary of Agriculture the very powers 
that the Senator from Wyoming thinks he should have. Sec- 
tion 16 reads: 

Every operator and packer engaged in commerce shall keep such 
records and statements of account,- and make such reports or returns, 
verified under oath or otherwise, as the commissioner shall require, as 
will fully and correctly disclose all transactions involved in its business, 

Let us take, for example, a packer who slaughters an animal 
and takes the hide off. He owns or controls a tannery. He 
transfers that hide from the account of his slaughtering 
establishment to the account of his tanning establishment. He 
must do it at some figure shown in the accounts of his 
slaughtering establishment. If the raw hide is worth, we 
will say, 8 cents on the market the day that he transfers it to 
his tanning subsidiary, the books of his slaughtering concern 
will show a credit to his slaughtering concern for that hide at 
the rate of 8 cents a pound, if he is honest in crediting his 
slaughtering establishment with the real value of the hide. 

The books of the slaughtering concern are open, under sec- 
tion 16, to the examination of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the packer must tell the Secretary of Agriculture all about 
the charges, credits, and debits carried on those books. That 
hide will show on the books of the slaughtering concern, 
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Another portion of the bill forbids the packer from indulging 
in any device calculated to deceive. You have him right there. 
He can not make a fraudulent entry on his slaughterhouse 
books and get away with it, because it is forbidden as a de- 
ceptive practice by the bill which the Senator wants passed. 
All the facts in the case as to this bookkeeping transfer are at 


the disposal of the Secretary of Agriculture under section 16,° 


and he can prevent the deceptive practices of these transfers 
of by-products to subsidiary concerns, against which the Sena- 
tor complains, and still avoid the regulation of the manufacture 
of fertilizer or of leather or shoes or woolen cloth or glue or 
buttons or brushes, 

I have contended all along that with section 16 in the Dill, 
which gives the Secretary of Agriculture the right to pre- 
scribe the way the books shall be kept, and with that other 
provision in the bill, which forbids deceptive practices, the 
packer can not deceive; he has to make honest entries in his 
books in relation to the transfer of these by-products to subsid- 
iary corporations. The Senator has not agreed with me in that. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is quite possible, Mr. President, from 
my viewpoint, that all the Senator from New York has said 
is true; and yet a question might arise that would require 
further information than would be provided under the defini- 
tion he proposes, and it would develop under the conditions 
brought about by the packers themselves through the volume 
of the business that they handled. For the large majority of 
the hides that have been referred to as in their hands they might 
fix the general market price, and that in turn would fix the 
price of this by-product transferred to their subsidiary cor- 
porations or companies. Therein lies the only reason, from 
my viewpoint, that can be found for extending this authority 
to examine beyond the confines of the packing houses them- 
selves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That leads the Senator to another 
conclusion. He has given the inference that the packers, 
through the handling of such a large number of hides, can 
control the market price of hides, and, that being so, that 
they can still carry on these deceptive practices unless the 
definition of the term “live-stock products” remains as it is, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture remains in possession of juris- 
diction over the tannery itself. If that is the reason, the only 
cure for it is to fix the price of hides. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Not at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is where the Senator’s argument 
leads him. He assumes that the packers control the market 
price of hides, and that through that control they can indulge 
in these deceptive practices, unless the Government takes 
control over the tannery itself. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It would not be necessary, Mr. President, 
in my judgment, for the Government to control the tannery, but 
it might be necessary for them to follow the product one 
remove further, to determine as to whether or not the packers 
did fix the market prices of hides, as well as naming the price 
of their own products, which they transferred on their books to 
these subsidiary companies. The information derived by the 
investigation of one other company might develop information 
which could not be had under the system that is provided here. 
I am not insisting that that definition ought to be as broad as 
that. I believe, however, that that kind of an emergency 
might arise. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not conceive, Mr. President, how 
such a thing could happen under the amendment offered by me. 

May I remind the Senator that the amendment I have offered 
at least has this virtue, that it makes it perfectly clear that the 
retail butcher does not fall within the regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, because it would be confined to those 
persons who are manufacturing or producing live-stock prod- 
ucts used for food in interstate commerce? 

Mr. KENDRICK. May I ask the Senator from New York 
if he will have that amendment read? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. TI shall. It is on page 3, line 9, to 
strike out the words “and owned or controlled by a packer” 
and to substitute the words “and used for food.” So that the 
term “live-stock products” will be defined to mean “all prod- 
ucts and by-products of the slaughtering and meat-packing in- 
dustry derived from live stock and used for food.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. That was the amendment considered in 
the subcommittee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is; the subcommittee adopted it, and 
the full committee turned it down later on. 

Mr. President, I had not expected to take so much time, and 
yet there are two other features of the bill I wanted to discuss, 
and I know I am not going to get the agreement of the friends 
of the measure, at least in the observations I shall make upon 
the first one, 
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This bill attempts, so far as a statute can do it, to put the 
stockyards under the regulation ef the Federal Government, ap- 
parently upon the theory that the Federal Government has 
the right, under the commerce clause, to regulate stockyards. 

What is a stockyard? Does the management of the stockyard 
buy or sell any animals? No. Does it deal in animals in any 
way whatsoever? No. What does it do? The management of 
a stockyard merely erects sheds and pens in which other peo- 
ple’s cattle are sheltered, and sells to the owners of those 
cattle the hay and grain to keep them alive while they are 
there; that is all. 

The stockyard itself is not engaged in interstate commerce at 
all. It only furnishes facilities which make it possible for 
other people to engage in interstate commerce. Let us con- 
sider the municipal market here in Washington. Farmers out 
in Maryland and over in Virginia bring vegetables and fruit 
in their wagons and trucks to that market. The market com- 
pany or the municipality, as the case may be, furnishes space 
under cover in which those articles may be sold to other people. 
The market company furnishes light and, if necessary to keep 
certain articles from freezing in the wintertime, furnishes 
heat. It does nothing but furnish the facility for other people 
to do business, 

That is all the stockyard does. The stockyard does not 
ship any cattle in or out. The owner ships the cattle in 
and the buyer ships them out. The stockyard company has 
nothing to do with it. All it does is to put up sheds and pens, 
put in the watering troughs, put in the bedding to make the 
animals more comfortable, and furnish the hay and grain to 
keep them alive while they are there. That is all they do. 

Mr. BURSUM. Do they not make a charge for that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course they make a charge for the 
facilities which they supply, but it is not a charge for any 
transaction in interstate commerce at all. How anyone can 
contend that a stockyard company is engaged in interstate com- 
merce and therefore subject to regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion passes my comprehension. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Supreme Court has held, I believe, 
that a stockyard is not engaged in interstate commerce. I yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Will the Senator permit me to read the 
decision of Judge Stafford on that question of stockyards? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. ‘That is one decision, but that is 
not a decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It reads as follows: 

The nature of the business carried on by a stockyards company has 
been so often considered by the courts, among others by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that it is hardly open to question that such 
companies are engaged to some extent, at least, in interstate commerce, 
and the defendants, the Armour and Swift groups, so treated the matter 
in their brief. That the holding of such stock by the packing-house 
companies in the stockyards company falls within the purview of the 
antitrust law was apparently the view taken by the defendants when 
they consented to a decree perpetually enjoining them from continuing 
to hold such stock, and that now appears to the court to be the correct 
yiew. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That decision, I assume, did not go to 
the Supreme Court, because it has to do with a decree entered 
into by agreement between certain of the packers and the 
Attorney General; has it not? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I believe so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that stockyards are not engaged in interstate 
commerce. Looking at it from the common sense viewpoint, 
what do they do that is interstate commerce? 

Mr. KENDRICK. They handle the products that are in- 
volved in interstate commerce, as the Senator knows, by the 
millions of dollars worth every day. They are in reality a 
necessary link in the movement of those products. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then let us draw an analogy with it. 
Does the Senator believe that hotels are engaged in interstate 
commerce? 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
regulated in price. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is scarcely the answer. All the 
stockyard company does is to provide a hotel for animals. 
That is all. It provides shelter, food, water, and bedding, the 
same as hotels do for people, although it has been alleged some 
of them do not even do that. If the stockyard falls within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government on the ground that 
stockyards are engaged in interstate commerce, then every 
hotel in the United States does likewise. What does a hotel do? 
All it does is to provide food and shelter and a place to rest 
for people moving between the States. The Willard Hotel 
here in Washington, if the Senator’s contention is correct, ig 
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engaged in interstate commerce, because, forsooth, people com- 
ing from the State of New York to Washington and crossing 
State lines rent a room in that hotel. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from New York is quite cor- 
rect in that view provided he considers people properly defined 
as products. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. People bring clothing with them in 
their trunks. Is the baggage of a person who comes from the 
State of New York and stops at the New Willard Hotel, in 
Washington, interstate commerce? Certainly that baggage 
passes in interstate commerce. The trunk is taken into a room 
rented by the traveler in the New Willard Hotel. Does that 
make the proprietor of the New Willard Hotel an agent in inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator understands very well that 
he is really making fun of the legislation at this point, I think, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I am challenging the right of 
Congress—— 

Mr. KENDRICK. He understands very well that nothing 
moving across State lines is substantially in interstate com- 
merce unless it is moving for the purpose of sale and transfer. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Very well. Traveling salesmen travel 
from one hotel to another with their trunks full of goods to 
sell, and in hundreds and in fact in thousands of hotels there 
is a room set aside by the hotel management in which they can 
display their goods, and in which they make sales of their 
goods. Does that thing put the manager or proprietor of the 
hotel itself into interstate commerce? That is just what hap- 
pens in the stockyards. I am not making fun of the legisla- 
tion. I am challenging the right of the Federal Government 
to regulate a thing which is not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator contend that the Federal 
Government would not have a right to regulate a depot of a 
railroad in interstate commerce? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘To regulate depots? 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it not be one of the provinces for them 
to provide that there must be depots and how they must be 
cared for, and so forth? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. The depot is owned by the rail- 
road and is the property of the railroad and is a part of the 
machinery used by the railroad in the conduct of interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it be any different if the railroad com- 
pany rented a building for the depot, as they do in some 
places? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I think not. 
system of transportation. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, if the Senator will permit me 
to interject a further remark, that a stockyard can be com- 
pared to a depot better than to anything else. I will say to 
the Senator that while the bill does not provide for it, I have 
always contended that a railroad company ought to own the 
stockyards, the same as it does its depot. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be a sorry day for the cattleman 
if that ever happens. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would be a good day if we had it 
right now. It seems to me that is the logical thing. If they 
ought to own the depot, they ought to own the stockyards. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think a stockyard is analogous 
to a depot. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to call the Sen- 
‘ator’s attention to the fact that it is a practice of daily occur- 
rence for one stockyard to transfer stock to another stockyard 
in the country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the stockyard company do it? 

Mr. GOODING. Those who are operating in the yard do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is different. 

Mr. GOODING. Men who have agents who have commissions 
to handle there do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is different. 
yard company. 

Mr. GOODING. It is a part of the instrumentality that is 
used in the handling of live stock. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it nrust be considered with all the 
rest of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it is not the same thing at all. It 
is perfectly true, as the Senator said, that cattle are occasion- 
ally shipped from one stockyard to another, but they are not 
shipped by the stockyard company. They are shipped by their 
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owners. It is the owners who are engaged in interstate com- 
merce and not the stockyard. 

Ras GOODING. It is the commission men who follow the live 
stock, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, the commission men are different 
from the stockyard owners. 

Mr. GOODING. To some extent. They have rented the 
Stockyards and they have the right to use the yards, so in a 
sense they are the owners in that respect. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GOODING. They rent them, they rent their offices, they 
rent space in the yards, and they handle the live stock there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They rent facilities just as you and I 
rent a room in a hotel. If we move to another hotel in another 
city that does not put the hotel its-If in the interstate commerce 
business. 

Mr. GOODING. I am not clear as to the point the Senator is 
trying to make in this matter. Should the stockyards be 
eliminated from Federal control? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They should. 

Mr. GOODING. I know if the Senator had his way he would 
eliminate the measure entirely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York has a 
right to his convictions in the matter. I have challenged the 
right of Congress to regulate a thing which is not engaged in 
interstate commerce, and which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said is not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. GOODING. It is an instrumentality, however, that must 
be used in conducting the handling of live stock, and just as 
essential as the packing house itself to insure an intelligent and 
proper movement of live stock. However, regardless of all that, 
it is a part of a great industry of the country which the people 
believe ought to be regulated. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Is it not true, if the Senator will allow 
a further interruption, that the Supreme Court has rendered a 
decision that favored the view that it is a public utility? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; a public utility, and that is very 
different. But the Congress has not the authority under the 
Constitution to regulate public utilities just because they are 
public utilities. It has the authority to regulate them only be- 
cause they are engaged in interstate commerce. The State of 
Illinois certainly, in my view, unless I am mistaken about the 
provisions of the constitution of that State, has the right to 
declare the Chicago stockyards a public utility and to regulate 
them. The State of Colorado—— 

Mr. KENDRICK. If they are public utilities in this particu- 
lar, why do they not become instruments in the movement of 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think that the Constitution 
goes to the extent of stating that anything that is an instru- 
ment used in any way in or as a facility for expediting inter- 
state commerce falls within the regulatory power of the Federal 
Government. It is the commerce itself. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is exactly the view, as I understand 
it, expressed in the decision of Judge Stafford, to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know, but Judge Stafford is not the 
Supreme Court. I have the greatest respect, of course, for the 
opinion of Judge Stafford, and it takes a good deal of temerity 
on my part to discuss a legal question, but I think the Senator 
from Wyoming can not deny that if a stockyard company is 
subject to the regulatory power of the Federal Government on 
the ground: that it is taking part or is engaged in interstate 
commerce, then the hotel company is likewise subject to that 
power. They are on an exact parity. Will any Senator rise 
in his place in the Senate and contend that we have the rigit 
to regulate hotels all over the United States? That is the 
logical conclusion, and there can be no doubt about it. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator say that Congress has not 
the power to regulate hotels? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. GOODING. That is a pretty fine question. There is 
some question about that, and it is a pretty fine distinction. I 
am not so sure that the Senator is correct. I know there is 
a wide difference between the use of a stockyard and the use of 
a hotel, because all stockyards are rented for one and the same 
purpose, and that is for the holding and keeping of live stock, 
and they transfer them from one part of the country to another, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just what hotels are for. 

Mr. GOOODING. Hotels do not transfer from one part of 
the country to another. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Neither do the stockyards. 
the owners of the cattle do that, 
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Mr. GOODING. But the men who rent the stockyards, who 
rent the space and who transact their business, do it, and that 
is the same thing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That corresponds exactly to the Senator 
and myself when we go to a hotel:‘and rent a room. 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. I leave the hotel of my own 
free will to go wherever I please. I am not shipped over the 
country by somebody's orders at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have not heard the Senator's 
entire discussion of that question, but I know how he feels about 
it, as we have talked about it privately. Has the Senator re- 
ferred to the case of Swift & Co. against the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ihave not referred to that case. 

Mr. KENYON. In that case, reported in One hundred and 
ninety-sixth United States, page 375, is a partial discussion of 
this question I think it is fair to say that in that case the 
court uses this language: 

When cattle are sent for sale from.a place in one State with the ex- 
pectation that they will end their transit after purchase in another 
State, and_when in effect they do so, with only the interruption neces- 
sary to find a purchaser ‘at ‘the stockyards, and when this is a constantly 
recurring course, it constitutes interstate commerce, and the purchase of 
the cattle is an incident of such commerce. 

The Supreme Gourt has gene iv that extent, holding that the 
ecommerce itself is interstate commerce, and that the sale of the 
eattle in ‘the State to the purchaser is merely an incident of 
commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt about that, as to the 
sale of the cattle. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; that is-carried on in the stockyards. I 
grant that it is a very close question whether the stockyard in 
itself becomes an instrumentality of interstate commerce. The 
Supreme Court has never squarely decided that question, but 
they have gone to the extent of declaring that the transactions 
carried on in the stockyards are interstate commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt about that. 
deny that. 

Mr. KENYON. That is getting pretty close to holding that 
the steckyards themselves are engaged in interstate commerce 
because the transactions take place there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regret very much that I can not cite 
the decision, but I think that the Senator from Iowa will find 
that the Supreme Court in another decision clearly held that a 
stockyard company was not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the cases which the Senator from 
New York has in mind are what are known as the Hopkins and 
Anderson cases. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
ber that title. 

Mr. KENYON. That is found in One hundred and seventy- 
first United States, pages 578 to 604. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a very long decision, reciting in 
greatest detail what happens at the stockyards. 

Mr. KENYON. That case related to the Kansas City Live 
Steck Exchange, and the court held there that such exchanges 
were not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That the exchanges were not engaged 
in interstate commerce; that is true. 

Mr. KENYON. It was probably true of the Anderson case 
that the particular transaction in that instance was not in inter- 
state commerce, but I think that the force and effect of those 
two cases have very largely been destroyed by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case to which I have referred in 
One hundred and ninety-sixth United States, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I have that decision? 

Mr. KENYON. I have not the decision at present, but was 
reading from my notes of it. I will send and get the decision 
for the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
his notation? 

Mr. KENYON. 
the Swift case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To quote from it, it refers to the sale 
of cattle as being a sale in interstate commerce; there is no 
doubt about that. Then the decision reads: 

When cattle are sent for sale frem a place in one State with the 
expectation that they will end their commit after purchase in another 
State, and when in effect they do so, with only the interruption neces- 
sary to find a purchaser at the stockyards, and when this is a con- 
stantly recurring course, it constitutes interstate commerce, and the 
purchase of the cattle is an mceident of such commerce. 

The purchase of the cattle is an incident of interstate com- 
merce, but the stockyard takes no part in the purchase ef the 
cattle and has nothing to do with it. All the stockyard: does 
is to provide sheds and pens in which other people engage in 
interstate commerce, but the Supreme Court has held squarely 
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in the Hovkins case, as I recollect, that stockyards or Tive-stock 
exchanges of themselves are not engaged in interstate commerce, 

Mr. CARAWAY,. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The idea which the Senator advances is 
that the ownership of a stockyard is what takes it out of inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; ‘entirely out of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that really the case? Where a railroad 
leases a bridge or rents the privilege of crossing a bridge 
which spans a river, would it be ‘the Senator’s idea that that 
bridge was not an instrumentality of interstate commerce ‘be- 
cause the railroad company did not own it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would say that the owners of ‘the 
bridge were ‘not to ‘be regulated, but that the railroad is to be 
regulated, and the bridge for the purpose of regulation is a 
portion of the system of the railroad. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the use made of the bridge would be 
a matter of interstate commerce, would it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is all the pending bill seeks to do. 
It seeks to regulate the use that is made of the stockyard and 
the transactions which occur there, because the stockyard is 
an instrumentality of interstate commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator sees it differently? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We have ‘argued it back and forth 
now so long that I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
much Jonger. 

Mr. KENYON. Ido not wish ‘to take the time of the Senate, 
either, but I want to add in connection with the Hopkins case 
and the Anderson case that the court said there that there was 
no showing of any interstate commerce im the live-steck ex- 
change. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
state commerce? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not making fun of the bill at 
all; I do not want ‘to do that; the Senater suspects I am ‘trying 
te pick flaws because I am not in leve with this character 
of legislation—— 

Mr. GOODING rose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me dimish the sentence. 

I do not see what the owner of the stockyard does which puts 
his business in interstate commerce. He does not buy or sell 
anything im interstate commerce any more than the preprietor 
of a hetel buys or sells anything in interstate commerce. Al) 
he does is to provide facilities used by other people engaged in 
interstate commerce, and included among those people are the 
commission men. I think the Federal Government has the 
regulatory power over the commission men, because they are 
buying and selling cattle in interstate commerce; I think the 
Government has a regulatory power over the trader, if it wishes 
to assume it, because the trader is buying and selling in inter- 
state commerce, but the owner of the yards does not buy or sell 
anything in interstate commerce. 

Mr. KENYON. In the case which was tried here in the 
District of Columbia, my impression is that it was conceded 
by the counsel for the packers in the decree that the stock- 
yards were engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. KENYON. But the Senator knows that a consent decree 
was entered providing for the divorcement of the stockyards 
and the packing business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. That was a consent decree. J 

Mr. KENYON. It was a consent decree. I saw a statement 
at the time that counsel had made the concession indicated, 
but I can not vouch for the truth of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know what the counsel for 
the packers may have conceded. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator contend that stockyards 
should not be regulated? Is that the contention of the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not see what func- 
tion the stockyards perform that requires regulation to the ex- 
tent that it might be deemed advisable to regulate the -commis- 
sion men and the packers, in the sense of the term as we 
ordinarily use it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. Let me answer the 
question. But that is not the point. I contend that we have 
not the power to regulate them. 

Mr. GOODING. They are a factor in the business which 
the Government is trying to regulate, and what this bill pro- 
poses to regulate in preparing food for market, and in other 
respects which go to make up the transaction. They must pro- 
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vide suitable facilities; the stockyards must be kept fit. Does 
not the Senator think it is very proper to regulate them in con- 
nection with this measure? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think it is proper for the Con- 
gress to regulate anything that it has not the right to regulate. 

Mr. GOODING. It is possible for the stockyards to have a 
monopoly. Does not the Senatur know that they have a mo- 
nopoly in Kansas City and in Chicago? If I have stock I am 
forced to ship them to one of those yards for a market. They 
have a greater monopoly than the packers themselves. Does 
not the Senator understand that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Monopolies are forbidden by the Sher- 
man law and the Clayton antitrust act. 

Mr. GOODING. I understand; but here is a measure under 
which the Government proposes to make regulations for them 
to follow in the course of preparing food for the use of the 
country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is there to regulate in a stock- 
yard other than the price of hay and grain sold to the owner 
of the cattle? 

Mr. GOODING. It must be provided that the yards shall be 
kept in fit condition; that they are large enough to handle the 
live stock properly, and that the charges, if you please, be 
fair and reasonable in connection with the transactions in 
which they engage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What charges? The charges for hay, 
grain, and yardage? Of course, that is price fixing: i 

Mr. GOODING. No doubt we will have to come to that in 
connection with this matter, and that is what alarms some 
Senators, I am quite sure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will admit it alarms me. I have 
never seen governmental price fixing succeed, and I will chal- 
lenge any Senator to point out an instance in political history 
where price fixing by the Government has survived. 

Mr. GOODING. What does the Senator say about the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? Does he contend that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in establishing rates for 
the railroads is not price fixing? It is fixing prices for serv- 
ices, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
success? 

Mr. GOODING. I would say so—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I doubt it. 


Would the Senator say it has been a 


Mr. GOODING. Although it has not been the success the 
people hoped for. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 


York yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in reference to the proposition 
announced by the Senator from New York just a moment ago 
that the stockyards were not subject to regulation because they 
only afforded facilities for the dealers, and so forth, and did 
not engage in business on their own account, I desire to say to 
the Senator that the Supreme Court of the United States in a 
noted case from Minnesota has passed on a question along that 
line. In that State there was passed an elevator law, which 
required all country elevators to take out licenses and operate 
under the regulations of the State. One elevator company took 
the stand that it did not propose to store grain for anybody, but 
simply to buy grain for their own use. Accordingly, because 
it was engaged merely in business for itself, it did not propose 
to take out a license. The Supreme Court in that case held 
that every elevator in the country was a public market place, 
where the people came to have their grain stored and weighed 
and graded, and that, conformably to the old rule that prevailed 
in the English common law in regard to markets overt, the 
Government had a perfect power to regulate them, because they 
were open market places. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator refers to the State govern- 
ment? 

Mr. NELSON. I will ask the Senator to wait for a moment. 
The stockyards are public market places, where people send 
their cattle and stock to be sold, the stockyards furnishing hay 
and grain and feed and water. They constitute public market 
places just as much as in the case I have cited elevators were 
held to be public market places, and om that account subject to 
public regulation. The mere fact that the organization does 
not buy and sell cattle does not affect the question, for it is'a 
market place where the buying and selling is carried on, and 
it is the only such place, if you please. Therefore, on what 
ground is not such an institution subject to public regulation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to understand the Senator. 
The decision to which he refers, then, upheld the right of the 
State of Minnesota to regulate that storage warehouse, or what- 
ever it was. 


| not slow States. 


Mr. NELSON. Certainly; the Supreme Court of the United 
States not only in that case coming from Minnesota but in a 
case arising in North Dakota so held. I had oceasion to keep 
track of questions of this kind. I will make a confession. I 
helped to frame the elevator law in Minnesota, and secured its 
passage through the legislature. I told our farmers that if I 
were elected governor I would do my best to secure the enact- 
ment of such legislation. North Dakota had passed an elevator 
law similar to ours, and the elevator men in Minneapolis insti- 
tuted a case in the United States court which was not properly 
defended. I made up my mind that if that case were adversely 
decided by the Supreme Court we in Minnesota would be beaten. 
They had at that time elected as their attorney general a pecu- 
liar man who came up into that country from Missouri—I think 
his name was Stansbury, or some such name—the predecessor 
of the Nonpartisan League. I sent for him, and asked him to 
come to St. Paul, and I told him about that case. I said, “ You 
want to defend it. It has been appealed to the Supreme Court. 
You want to appear in the Supreme Court and defend that 
case.” He never knew a thing about it. He said, “I am not 
much of a lawyer. I do not understand much about these 
things.” I said to him, “ Will you allow me to use your name?” 
“Yes; certainly.” He was very kind, and glad to have me do it. 

I had no funds, but I took a little money out of my contingent 
fund as governor, hired a lawyer here, and they succeeded in 
winning that elevator case in North Dakota by a vote of 5 to 4. 
This case in Minnesota succeeded it, and the Supreme Court 
established the principle in those two cases that in cases of 
that kind the public had the right of regulation; and there is 
not any doubt about it. These stockyards are public market 
places where the public go, as in the old market overt of Eng- 
land. They go there to do their buying and selling, and while 
they are waiting to dispose of their cattle they get their water, 
their oats, and their feed there; and why, in God’s name, should 
not institutions of that kind be subject to public control? 

I fail to see any constitutional prohibition that excludes them 
from such control, Mr. President. It is not a matter of regulat- 
ing prices. That question does not enter into the matter. It is 
a matter of regulating the business that the stockyards may do. 
If it is true, as the Senator from New York says, that they are 
not themselves engaged in buying and selling, certainly the 
question of regulating the price is not involved as to them. 

It is simply a question whether or not you have a right to 
regulate such public market places; and the importance of the 
regulation is that the cattle and hogs and calvés and sheep that 
you bring to market are brought to that market place. It is 
the only place to which you can bring them in a large city, 
and for that reason people are driven to that very point. It is 
like the situation in respect to railroads. We have to go on 
the railroads. We can not go on any outside track, and so 
when men ship their cattle to those market places they have 
no other place to go and sell and dispose of their goods than 
at those stockyards. And since those stockyards are public 
market places, places where people come to sell and to buy 
cattle, why is there anything in the Constitution that prohibits 
the regulation of such institutions? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as I understand, the case 
described by the Senator was decided by a Federal court. 

Mr. NELSON. By the Supreme Court of the United States, 
here in Washington. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was decided by the Supreme Court? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir; two cases. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They came up from the State of Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. NELSON. One from North Dakota and one from Min- 
nesota; and I want the Senator to understand that those are 
They may not be as quick as New York; but 
Minnesota is something of a State, I want the Senator to under- 
stand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, I know that. I have heard of Min- 
nesota. Those iwo cases came up from those two States. The 
question at issue, however, was whether the State of Minnesota 
had the right to regulate that business, not whether the United 
States had the right. Of course, the State of Minnesota had 
the right. It is a sovereign, with police power. 

Mr. NELSON. No; but here: The State of Minnesota has a 
right to regulate it so far as the trade within the State is 
concerned; but when cattle come to Chicago or Kansas City, 
they come fronr all points of the compass. There it is inter- 
state business; it is not intrastate business. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New York also to the fact that the 
second greatest stockyard in the country has a State line 
running right through the middle of it, which would make it 
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physically impossible for either one State or the other- to 
regulate it without the other State interfering. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, of course we can think 
of most extraordinary cases, such as. that just described by 
the Senator from Wyoming; but, without meaning any dis- 
courtesy to the Senator from Minnesota, I do not think the 
case which he cites bears upon this situation. The right of 
the State of Minnesota to regulate: that public storehouse or 
public market, or whatever it was, was- sustained by. the 
Supreme Court; and all the States, or nearly all the States, 
have asserted and. exercised similar rights. I imagine that 
the State of Illinois, if it wants to; can regulate the Chicago 
stockyards. Probably the legislature could declare them a 
public utility, a public market, subject to the sovereign power 
of the State of Illinois; in accordance with the old-time prin- 
ciples of the English common law cited by the Senator from 
Minnesota, but the Federal Gevernment: is: vested with power 
over only those concerns or persons. engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and they are not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. NELSON. But, Mr. President; if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, those stockyards are instrumentalities of 
interstate trade in cattle; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States as long ago as in the days of John Marshall 
held that in regulating interstate commerce they had a. right 
to regulate the instrumentalities.- of interstate commerce as 
well; and if the stockyards in Chicago are. a part of the in- 
strumentalities of interstate commerce, the Federal Gevern- 
-ment has as much right to regulate them: as a State govern- 
ment has. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The trouble is that the Supreme 
Court has had that very matter before it, and: it. does not hold 
the view of the Senator from Minnesota, in the Hopkins case. 

Mr. KENYON. Did they hold the Senator's view.? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from. Iowa interrupts 
with the observation that perhaps they did not held: my view. 
They certainly deelined in that case to: render a decision to the 
effect that a live-stock. exchange is: engaged: in interstate com- 
nerce. 

Mr. President, I had not expected to take all. this time. I 
want to call the attention of Senators who are here to one 
other thing in the bill which, as the Senator from Nebraska 
states, really has- nothing to:do with the structure of the bill 
in so: far as the regulation of these agencies is. concerned. I 
refer to Title V, which will be found on page:47. It is.an:en- 
tirely separate enactment; at least, it may. be considered so. It 
provides for the voluntary registration of packers. and. stock- 
yards. The title of the title, however, is broader: than the 
text itself, because in Title. V we find language which says: 

‘ No registrant shall take title to any products handled: by such. regis- 
rant. 

In other words, Title V is. supposed. to apply only to. public 
slaughterhouses or public processing establishments. open to: the 
use of the public, placed at the service of the public. The 
Senator from Nebraska has-stated that. this has been: inserted 
in the bill with the hope that it: will eneourage: municipalities 
to erect public slaughterhouses. to: which. farmers. in. the adjoin- 
ing country. may bring their cattle, sheep, and: hogs, have-them 
slaughtered for a charge fixed: by the Secretary: of Agriculture, 
and have the meat products and. by-preducts.sold or disposed. of. 
They are, as I understand, to be in a sense a public convenience, 
Now, the whole thing is voluntary. If a city or a corporation 
desires to make this experiment of putting up a. public slaugh- 
tierhouse, the Government, under Title V,. invites that city or 
corporation to take out a license or to register with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. If the city or the corporation registers 
under the provisions. of Title V, then the Secretary of Agri- 
culture assumes complete regulatory power over this public 
slaughterhouse. He fixes all its charges. He regulates its 
sanitary conditions. He regulates how it shall divide the prem- 
ises so that A may have this space in which to bring his cattle 
and B may have this space, and C another space: Under this 
title, once: the municipality has registered under its. provisions, 
the Seeretary of Agriculture takes complete control. He regu- 
lates it from top to bottom. 

I invite Senators to-read some of the things: which oecur in 
Title V. 

The commissioner may pass upon the location, character, and 
extent of the grounds, buildings, and other facilities, the finan- 
cial resources, the credit, and the standing of the applicant. 
Then, under the registration agreement, he has charge of the 
rules and regulations and: the orders. made applicable to it, and 
the registrant must provide and maintain, or secure: wlien. nec- 
essary, adequate railroad connections. 





services and -facilities of its business. on fair and. reasonable 
terms. and: without unjust discrimination. to: persons applying 
for them. 
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It shall’ also set: aside such, portion of the facilities. of its 
business, as. determined by the commissioner, as. may reason- 
ably be necessary to accommodate small shippers and local 
patrons. It is- its. duty to impose on them only such charges 
and rates as are reasonable for the service or facility afforded, 
It-is its duty to exercise proper care of the live stock, in accord- 
ance with: the regulations. of the commissioner, of course; to 
maintain sanitary conditions, to refrain from unfairly dis- 
criminatory. or deceptive practices, to keep complete and. accu- 
rate accounts and records. of its business; and otherwise to 
conduct its business in such manner as. may be prescribed in 
rules, regulations, and orders issued, under this section by the 
commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. 

I ask the friends of that) title: How many municipalities in 
the United States do you:think are going to put themselves un- 
der the heel of the Secretary of Agriculture? We are informed 
this is to encourage municipal abattoirs, and do you think there 
is a city in the United States that would issue bonds for the 
building of: such: facilities, in the form of public abattoirs, or 
slaughterhouses, and then submit to the Secretary of, Agricul- 
ture to: have all: their prices, charges, practices, and: methods 
rigidly reguiated?. I, can not conceive: that a city. would go 
into it. 

Mr. NORRIS. May [ interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course; the Senator understands it is all 
voluntary, as:he has: said? 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Yes. 

Mr: NORRIS. This. bill does. not: require any city to do it 
Nobody is compelled, whether it is a city, or a corporation, or a 
philanthropic individual, to do it unless he wants to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, certainly it will: not hurt anybedy. If 
Somebody wants to-do. it, and wants to-perform.a public service 
that way, why not let him do it? Then, let me ask the Senator 
this question: Is. it not true that in the committee, where the 
Senator was. making: an argument against this. title, as: he is 
now doing in the Senate, he used the argument that. if we let 
that stay in the bill all the packers would get in under it? 

Mr: WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not since the language of subdi- 
vision (e) was changed. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only change made by subdivision (e) 
was that it took away the discretion of the commissioner to 
regulate the taking title by registrants. to any products han- 
dled by them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
tion. 

Mr, NORRIS. Does it not remove every objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it does not, Mr. President. 
not say that this thing is epoch making. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has asked: the question, and [ 
say. that that subject has not been debated much by the friends 
of the measure. Everybody who is supporting the Senate bill 
knows that. this particular title is an experiment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. We feel that since it is voluntary, there being 
no, compulsion about it whatever, it can not hurt anybody. It 
could be stricken. out and. the balance of the bill not affected. 
It. does.not affect the regulation. of the-packers in.any way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I have so. stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. It: was.put.in, in. the first place, because it can 
not possibly hurt anyone. If it is never utilized by anyone, 
nobody will be hurt. But those who favor it claim that in 
Europe, for instance, there are a great) many municipal slaugh- 
terhouses and abattoirs, sometimes run. by the municipality, 
sometimes: by. individuals, as. this provides may be done, or a 
corporation, it may be big-spirited men who want to establish 
something of that kind. If you put one into operation in. a. city 
that is large enough to. maintain it, it comes pretty near taking 
away all: the commissions or profits between the producer of 
meat and the consumer of it. So that it seems.to me whatever 
might be. said about a city ever doing it, it does.not make any 
difference whether they, do it or not; they do not have to. But 
if they do accept, if they do want to come in. under it volun- 
tarily, then it must follow, it seems to me, that we must provide 
that they must submit to the regulations provided for it. Other- 
wise, we would have insanitary and dishonest manipulation, 
which we want, to: avoid. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Nebraska: did: not intend to, misquote. the Senator from New 
York in his argument before the:Committee on Agriculture. My 
recollection of the Senator's contention is that he said if one 
municipality built a slaughterhouse under the provisions of this 


That, to my mind, removed that objec- 
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act, the benefits would be so great that all private packing econ- 
cerns would find it necessary to come in under this. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senater has an in- 
accurate recollection of what I said. I was: very much opposed 
fo this matter of control until it was made perfectly clear that 
these could be nothing more than publie service agencies or 
facilities; that is all. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I can not consider legisla- 
tion from the point of view that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is not going to be fair, and that he is not geing to be honest 
and just in his regulations, and in all things. 

We have to consider, in passing legislation, that those who 
are going to administer the laws are going to be fair and 
honest and just. If they are not, then the Gevernment is a 
failure, and I am supporting this bill because: I believe the 
present Secretary of Agriculture is fair, is honest, is just, and 
that we have never had a Seeretary of Agriculture whe has 
not been fair and just and honest, and I do not think we ever 
will have one; I hope not, at least. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can subseribe to everything the 
Senator has said, but what it has to do with this particular 
discussion, so far as I have carried it, I do not know. I have 
not said: the Secretary of Agriculture could not be trusted. . 


Mr. GOODING. No; but the Senator did say something 
about every community being put under the heel of the 
Secretary, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I used that expression. 

Mr. GOODING. I understand “ under the heel” 
be ground down. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We will change that, then, and say 
“under the control” of the Secretary. The Senator will not 
deny that. 

Mr. GOODING. 


means to 


I quite agree. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I apologize for interrupting the Senator, and 


my inquiry may not be pertinent to the discussion in which the 
Senator has just been participating. I am advised that this bill 
permits the Federal Government, by the consent of the munici- 
palities and political subdivisions of States, to enter into States 
and to control the packing plants, yards, and so forth, that are 
purely intrastate in character. Where is there any justifica- 
tion, I ask the Senator, for the Federal Government assuming 
control, even with the consent of the owner, of concerns that 
are engaged in purely intrastate business? 

Is not such a provision, if that is the provision of the bill, 
a sort of a bait for municipalities and State political subdi- 
visions to put their heads into the noose prepared by the Fed- 
eral Government, hoping that in the end; while it may be a 
voluntary placing of their heads in the noose, ultimately it will 
ripen into a prescriptive right, and the Federal Government 
may compel reealcitrant municipalities, or attempt to compel 
recalcitrant municipalities, to perform the like act of suicide? 
Is it not a scheme, in that provision of the bill, to project the 
Federal Government into the affairs of the States, hoping that 
some municipalities, by the allurements which will be held out, 
will submit to Federal regulation, and after that has been 
done that it will be used as a basis for attempted compulsory. 
national legislation to force all municipalities: and all political 
subdivisions and all privately controlled enterprises engaged: in 
the stockyards business or in the packing business to submit to 
Federal control? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, with much that the 
Senator says I am in agreement; but I think he deseribes this 
particular Title V in terms too broad. It would apply only to 
public slaughterhouses whose patrons are engaged in interstate 
comnierce. 

But my objection to it basically is on aceount of the paternal- 
ism inherent in it. I think nothing equaling it has ever been 
proposed. I know it is made voluntary only; but, neverthe- 
less; there it is to stand on the statute beoks of the United 
States as an expression of the hope of the Congress that 
people will submit to this paternalism,. inviting cities, corpora- 
tions, and persons to come to Uncle Sam and take out a license, 
and enjoy, while they are doing business under the license, the 
prestige that gees with it. Mind you, I do not think a city 
would do it. 

I do not think the mayor and the beard of aldermen would 
ever consent to: submit to the control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the conduct of their own business, a business built 
and paid for by the city. 





What would happen with private: concerns, I do. not know; 
it is hard to say. But let us see: how this sounds when put 
upen the statute books of the United States. 

Such: certificates— 

That is, the certificates of registration— 


shall be. accepted: in the courts of the United States and of the States 
as prima facie evidence of’ the quality, quantity, or condition at the 
time and place of inspection of the live stock, live-stock products, or 
perishable foodstuffs. covered thereby. 


a x * * * oe * 

Any certificate of registration issued under this section: may be sus- 
pended or revoked by. the commissioner for any violation of this section 
or of any rule; regulation, or order issued hereunder, under such 
procedure as the commissioner may prescribe. 

He ean destroy the property by any metliod or procedure he 
cheoses.. To have sueh a thing put upon the statute books of 
the United States, even in its tentative form, is abhorrent to 
me. His mere say-so can close the plant, and’ there is no 
method of appeal. The registrant becomes a slave of the Gov- 
ernment, compelled to do everything that the Government says 
he: must do, the prices he shall charge, the: manner of running 
the business. 

All of the methods, practices, and devices—everything—must 
be done just as the Government says, or it must perish. I do 
not like that kind of thing on the statute books. 

It may be; as the Senator from Utah has said, that some pri- 
vate individuals will put their necks in that noose. I doubt it, 
unless the Government, having gotten a few of them to-do it, 
can give them such advantage for the time being over their 
eompetitors who have not registered as to induce. more to come 
in, and finally to get everybody in. I think cities will not do 
it. It may be, however, that one er two or three corporations 
may be tempted to come in and submit, on the theory that the 
prestige which they will enjoy, due to the Government's: back- 
ing, and the facet that the certificate is prima facie evidence 
that the goods are class A, the finest in the world, which they 
ean put on their letterheads and in all their advertising litera- 
ture, on that theory some few may come in, and in time 
bring others in, owing to the competition. But for myself, I 
dread opening the door to such a practice as that. It is pater- 
nalism, Senators, gone wild. There is no limit if we once 
establish it as a poliey that the Government stands ready to 
do it if it gets the ehance. And that is what this Title V 
means. 

Mr. DIAL obtained the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


* 


Capper Jones, N. Mex. McNary Smith 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Nelson Smoot 
Cummins Mendrick New Sutherland 
Curtis Kenyon Norris Swanson 
Dial King Oddie Trammell 
Gooding Ladd Overman Underwood 
Harris Lodge Phipps Wadsworth 
Harrison McCormick Poindexter. Watson, Ga. 
Heflin McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Jolinson McKinley Simmons Wolcott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is not present. The Secretary will call 
the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Batr, Mr. Bursum, Mr. Carper, Mr. Fernarp, Mr. 
McCumper, Mr. NicHorson, and Mr: Stertrne answered to 
their names wher called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr: NORRIS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICH PRHSIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. : 

Mr. Ernst, Mr. Lenroor, and Mr. Harretp entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SALE AND DELIVERY OF COTTON. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, unless some Senator cares to dis- 
euss: the packers bill, I desire to take a few moments on an 
amendment whicly I have to the present cotton futures contract 
law. 

I realize that it-is getting late, and I am not going to do like 
the little boy said some: time ago. A gentleman was making @ 
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speech in a hall and his friend was sitting in his automobile on 
the outside, expecting to carry the speaker home with him. 
The friend got very impatient; he waited and waited and 
waited, and at last the little boy slipped out of the back door 
and came around to the front, and this gentleman in the auto- 
mobile said: “Say, Bud, is that man in there through speak- 
ing?” The boy said: “Gee, yes, Mister; he’s through, but he 
won't quit.” [Laughter.] 

I realize that it is getting late, and I am going to quit after 
a little while. 

I desire to amend the present future-contract cotton law. 
Under that law the seller of a contract has the right to deliver 
all of the quantity in any grade he. may see fit. Under the 
law these contracts have to be delivered out of 10 grades, The 
seller has the entire option of delivering all of the quantity 
in 1 grade or he may mix them up over the 10 grades, as 
he sees proper. The purchaser has no right except to sell out 
his contract or to sit still and accept whatever grades are 
tendered him. To my mind, that is absolutely unjust. It is 
one-sided. It is not fair. It is not honest. I am here not 
asking for any appropriation, I am not asking to regulate 
anybody, I am not asking to abolish the exchanges, I merely 
want to correct this unjust, one-sided law. To my mind, this 
law always has been wrong. However, it is somewhat of a 
new law. It was only about 1914, I believe, when it came into 
existence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought we passed a law correcting the evil, 
if it is an evil, just cited by the Senator. For days it was 
discussed here on the floor of the Senate, and the Senator’s col- 
league [Mr. SmirH], as I remember, had a bill passed, and 
I think it passed the House—I am not positive, though—cor- 
recting the very evil of which the Senator speaks, Did it fail 
in the House? 

Mr. DIAL. No; the bill to which the Senator has reference 
passed the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did not that correct the evils that were com- 
plained of? 

Mr. DIAL. It helped correct the evils, but it did not go quite 
fur enough. Originally there were 32 grades of cotton tender- 
able on a contract. Later they were reduced to 20 grades; and 
later, as I understand the law to which the Senator has refer- 
ence, advocated by my colleague, that law passed, and it reduced 
the tenderable grades down to 10. To my mind that improved 
the law wonderfully, and my colleague is entitled to the credit 
and the commendation of the people not only in the South but 
the whole United States. That helped some. It helped consid- 
erably. 

Last year we passed a measure through the Senate, advocated 
by Senator Comer, known as the Comer amendment. The Comer 
amendment was driving at the same purpose and object that I 
alm driving at, but I tried to get the Senator to amend his amend- 
ment. I had great deference in speaking to him, because he is a 
very successful man, one of the largest farmers in the South, 
and a business man of 50 years’ experience. I do not claim to 
be an expert, like Senator Comer, but he was driving in the 
right direction. In Senator Comer’s amendment he sought to 
let the purchaser of the contract select half of the quantity of 
the contract in middling and above. 

It ought not to be that the seller has the right to select all 
the quantity. It ought not to be the right of the purchaser to 
select all of the quantity. I am seeking to let each party to 
the contract select 50 per cent of that contract. 

Senators, it is a complicated proposition. There are 10 
grades of cotton dealt in as one article, as it were. Now, let 
us not confuse the issue. Of course, between those 10 grades 
there is a graduated schedule of prices, so that you would not 
have to pay as much for one grade as for another grade. That 
is regulated by the price. I have no complaint to make of that. 
In fact, I want to eliminate all of the unimportant matters that 
I possibly can; so, therefore, do not think that if a man tenders 
you one grade you have to pay the same that you would for 
another. If you get above middling, you pay a premium; if 
they tender you below middling, you get a discount. Therefore 
you are not hurt in that transaction on that particular ground. 

Now, Senators, I want to lay down this proposition to you: 
According to my way of thinking, the price of the spot market 
is governed by the contract market. I do not think there is 
any doubt about that. I do not think I need argue that, cer- 
tainly with the southern Senators; but possibly you other 
Senators who are not as familiar with cotton as the southern 
Senators are might question that. I want to prove it to you by 
a concrete case, and I shall be brief on it. 

I was at home on election day—we all remember election 
day, of course; some for different reasons. The next day a 


farmer came into my office—I am interested in a little bank— 
and he said: “I have sold my cotton, and I want to pay the 
note that I owe the bank.” “All right, my friend; sit down, 
What did you get for your cotton? Why did you not bring in a 
check?” “I did not sell my cotton here; I sold it up at the 
eotton mill.” “All right. What did you get for it?” “I got 
203 cents a pound. The wagon just ahead of me got 21 cents 
a pound. I drove my mules around and fed them, and the next 
wagon that came up only got 20 cents a pound.” 

There was that cotton fluctuating 1 cent a pound, $5 a bale, in 
the space of an hour, or less than an hour. Now, we know and 
you know that the intrinsic value of the cotton did not vary $5 
a bale in less than an hour. No reason had occurred. It was 
simply the future-contract market coming in. We get it down 
there in those small towns every 20 minutes; so, the contract 
market coming in and declining, the price of spot cotton de- 
clined with it. 

The next morning I told my secretary: ‘‘ Go down to the ware- 
house and sell my cotton. It looks like there is no bottom to it.” 
He came back directly, and he said: “ They will not bid on your 
cotton.” I said: “ What is the trouble?” He said the market 
had not come in from New York. I knew the buyers would not 
bid until the market came in, but I did not realize that it was 
quite that early in the day. 

So, Senators, I am not going into numerous cases, but I 
give you these two concrete cases showing how a farmer has to 
sell his cotton governed by the future market. That is where 
I think a great wrong is done our people; and in speaking of 
our people I want to say this, Senators: It is not a sectional 
question. It is not a local question. The price of cotton affects 
every man in the United States, and you gentlemen are inter- 
ested in that—not, perhaps, to the extent that we are, but to a 
great extent. Over half of the cotton that we raise is exported 
to other countries. Those people buy it cheaper, and they de- 
prive this country of that much wealth. We export great quan- 
tities to England, France, Italy, Germany, Japan, and other 
countries. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator claim that the fact that 
the contract market, as he calls it, or the returns from the 
speculative market, control the price of the spot cotton as he 
indicated, has anything to do with the provision of his amend- 
ment which would allow the purchaser to select the particular 
grades which are to be delivered? 

Mr. DIAL. A great deal to do with it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not see the connection. 

Mr. DIAL. All right. I will try to come to that point, but 1 
want to lay down these general principles. 

Answering the Senator’s question, here is the way it affects 
it: I am glad to be interrupted, as this is more of a confer- 
ence than it is a speech. We are all interested in it. I have 
the most absolute confidence in the fairness and the honesty 
of the Senate and of the Congress of the United States. I 
believe all that is necessary is to get your proposition fairly 
before them, and if it has merit they will act accordingly. 

Answering the Senator’s question, here is the way it works: 
The cotton crop is gathered in practically four nronths of the 
year. The world knows that the farmer has to put his cotton 
on the market rapidly, because it is grown by a very poor class 
of people in a great measure. Half of the cotton in the South 
is grown by the colored population. A great many of those, 
perhaps nearly all of those, and a great many of the white 
people give liens or mortgages on their crops. In other words, 
they get advances on the crop before they make the crop. Now, 
those papers mature in the fall months. They begin to mature 
in nry section of the country about the 1st of October, and be- 
tween that and Christmas they have to meet those obligations. 
Those producers owe the local merchant or the local bank; the 
local merchant owes the local bank, and the local bank has dis- 
counted the paper elsewhere, and they want to meet their ohii- 
gations. Therefore the world knows that the cotton has to be 
put on the market in a short space of time. The farmer is 
selling his cotton. He is supplying the legitimate demand. The 
speculator, knowing the condition of our country, sells cotton 
short. 

Now, the millman comes in and hedges; he makes what they 
call a hedge, and that is where they say the exchange comes in. 
The millman, having bought his hedge, when the maturity of 
his contract arrives, knowing that he has no option under the 
contract, that he is compelled to take whatever class of cotton 
is tendered him within the 10 grades, will sell out his contract. 
He will not stand up and demand delivery of the cotton., Now, 
right in there is where I see, in answer to the Senator’s question, 
the great injustice of the present law. 


Mr. President—— 
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Assume that a mill president gets an offer for ‘all the goods 
he can make for six months. Assume that he uses a thousand 
bales of cotton a month. He talks te his superintendent and 
decides to accept the offer. They do not know what the price 
of cotton is going to be two, three, four, or six months ahead, so 
they hedge. They wire to New York, to John Jones, to buy 
6,000 bales of cotton, delivered in the next six months at the 
rate of 1,000 bales of cotton monthly. Of course, they have the 
financial arrangements made. They buy that cotton. Now, that 
is a hedge. 

The way it operates is this: The manufacturer then thinks 
he is all right; he has sold his goods and he has bought his 
contracts. The contract ought te represent the actual cotton 
if called for. I want to eliminate speculation as much as 
possible. I want that contract to represent something. 

The way it operates now is this: The millman will go out, 
send his buyer on the street, and he will buy up the cotton as 
best he can, and when he buys 100 bales he sells out a contract, 
and he keeps on, and he sells out his contracts as he buys his 
actual eotton. A contract means 100 bales. If the cotton has 
gone down he has lost on his contract, but he has bought his 
cotton cheaper than he thought he was buying it when he sold 
his goods. Therefore he tries to even up. If the price goes up, 
and he pays more for his cotton than he thought he would at 
the time he sold his goods, then he has made on his eontract, 
but he has lost on his cotton, and he tries to even it up. 

Now, here is where the poor farmer catches it, as I see it, 
and also the manufacturer, as I see it. As I wnderstand, the 
mills do not object to high-priced cotton. What they object to 
is violent fluctuations, so that they will not know where they 
stand. To my mind there is a stream of sellers all the time on 
the market. Therefore, if the man who had bought the con- 
tracts had an equal option with the seller, instead of selling 
out his contract and pocketing his loss he would stand up and 
demand delivery of his cotton. Hence, it would never go down 
as low as it has gone, when there was such great pressure on it. 
It is like water running over a dam, 

Now, they will say that there must be a purchaser for every 
seller. Thatis true. But that is where they confuse us through 
these exchanges. But it is not necessary that there should be 
an aeccepter for every offer. For instance, you have bought 
your contract ahead and the maturity date is approaching. 
Under the present law you have no option of selection. You 
wire your broker: “ Close out my contract to-day.” We will 
suppose this is a July contract, and you wire, “ Close it out at 
12.20.” He will wire you back, “I have no offer. I can not get 
12.20.” Then you wire him to close it out at 11.90. To-morrow 
he will wire you back that it has gone down, and you have to do 
something ; you have to accept whatever is tendered. You wire 
him to sell for whatever he ean get for it. He sells out. What 
IT want is that they shall not be‘compelled to sell out. I want 
them to be able to stand up and say, “Give me half of this 
contract in the cotton that I want.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What I wanted to understand was this 
situation: If the millman, who has made a contract for his 
thousand bales of cotton, then, as the Senator says, goes and 
buys the actual cotton, a hundred bales, and then sells out a 
hundred bales of his contract, why would. he not do the same 
thing if he had the privilege of selecting from 4 or 5 different 
grades out of the 10 grades of cotton? 

Mr. DIAL. I do not think he would sell, because now he 
knows he has no selection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know; but I do not follow the Senator 
in this respect: I understood the Senator to say that the man 
sold out a part of his contract because he had bought that much 
of the actual cotton; therefore he did not need the whole amount 
of the contract. I did not understand the Senator to say that 
the millman who had a contract for a thousand bales of cotton 
sold out a part of that contract because he was prevented 
from making a choice out of certain grades of cotton, but 
because he had bought the actual cotton to the extent to 
which he had sold out his contract. Which of those is the 
correct statement? 

Mr. DIAL. Possibly I tried to illustrate too much in too 
short a space of time. Under the present law, he goes out 
and buys his cotton on the market. If I can succeed in having 
my amendment adopted, he will not go on the market; he will 
make the broker deliver. He will have his choice. Then he 
can get half of the kind of cotton he buys. He will say, “ This 
price is gomg too low. I am not going to sell out my contract. 
J will exercise my right to take half of the quantity.” He would 
sell the other half to a neighboring mill or tender it on a con- 
tract he would sell, Then there will be less selling on the 
market. 


Mr. BRANDBGEE. Then the Senator’s Gaim is that -the 
millman, who has the contract for the thousand bales of cotton, 
sells out a part of his contract because he fears he can not get 
the right kind of cotton under it when the time for delivery 
comes? 

Mr. DIAL. Absolutely, yes. His mill is rigged up to spin 
one grade of cotten, and if he sits down and waits until the 
seller tenders him the cotton, he may tender him a grade of cot- 
ten that he could not use in his mill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that, when he bas this contract, it 
may be filled in inferior kinds of cotton, unsuitable for his mill? 

Mr. DIAL. Unsuitable for his mill and his goeds. 

Mr. BRANDHGEE. And he is still in a dangerous position? 


Mr. DIAL. Absolutely. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. And if the proper kind ef cotton is 


offered to him at the proper price—cott: which he can use— 
he will always buy that spot cotton which he can use, and then 
cancel his old contract? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand the Senator now. 

Mr. DIAL. Now, let me go along a little further and show 
how that price is arrived at; and these are figures I do not 
think have been made public in the United States. I obtained 
them the other day from the Department of Agriculture. We 
are told that fhe exchange is simply a clearing house, as it were ; 
a kind of innocent side show. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Before the Senator leaves the 
other proposition I should like to inquire, covering this roint, 
if it is a good thing to limit the number of grades so that the 
purchaser may select at least half of the kind of cotton which 
he wants, why would it not be a good thing to still further 
limit it and give to the purchaser the right to demand the whole 
of the kind of cotton which he wants and not only half of it? 
If it is a good thing to go half way, why is it not a good thing 
to go the whole way? 

Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator. Under the present law 
that is possible; but, as a matter of fact, the New York Cotton 
Exchange has never put that kind of a contract into operation. 
They will not trade in it. They will not sell it. I spent days 
in the Department of Agriculture last summer looking into this 
matter; I studied it very carefully, and they said that contract 
had never been entered into. The New Orleans exchange will 
enter into that kind of a contract to a limited extent. They 
have the advantage of the farmer and of the millman. 

Senators, if I had any favors to give I would give them ‘to 
the farmer. But I am not here asking favors for anybody. I 
am not even asking for sympathy. I am asking you to correct 
flagrant wrongs, to amend a one-sided law, practically a con- 
fiscation. 

It is said that the New York and New Orleans Cotten Ex- 
changes are merely clearing houses; that they are merely a 
hedging proposition, just a little innocent thing. I am not try- 
ing to put them out of business, for the time being. I am not 
trying to see whether it is essential that they should operate. I 
am not caring anything about that feature. I am trying to get 
an honest and just law on the statute books. 

Let me show you how innocent and how little they are. I 
have the figures here of what they did in 1919. I could not get 
the figures for the next year. 

In 1919 there were sold on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
83,681,500 bales of cotton. On the New York exchange that 
year were sold 71,183,600 bales of cotton, aggregating 104,860,100 
bales of cotton. I have not the exact figures of the production 
that year in America, but it was a little less than 12,000,000 
bales of cotton. 

Every bale of the 12,000,000 bales of cotton which was raised 
was sold eight times over. If the mills of this country had 
hedged every bale they needed in the mills, as they used only 
about 6,000,000 bales, you see that every bale would have been 
sold over sixteen times in the United States. 

What do they do about delivery? What I am trying to get 
at is that the contract shouid represent cotton. Let it represent 
some value. Let it represent something or other, not be just 
paper. 

The cotton that was delivered on those two exchanges that 
year amounted, in New Orleans, to 19,900 bales, and in New 
York to 120,000 bales. A little less than 140,000 bales were 
actually delivered, whereas they had sold over 104,000,000 bales. 
The peint I am making is, they use the exchanges to sell and 
sell and sell, and put the price down all the time. 

There is a little section of our country, about 500 miles wide 
and 2,000 miles long, with a population of about 25,000,000, 
half ef whom perhaps engaged in agriculture, unorganized, dis- 
organized, raising 60 per cent of the cotton of the world, having 
no way to protect themselves, and the United States Congress 
allows this unjust law to stay upon the statute books, 
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Answering the Senator from New Mexico further along that 
line, I will refer to Senator Comer just briefly. Senator Comer 
advocated letting the purchaser have the privilege of selecting 
one-half the quantity of the contract in middling and above. 
That created a great furor in the country, and it was on 
account of that that I objected to his amendment. It was said 
if the purchaser selected half of the quantity, he would select 
a very fine grade, and he would run the price of cotton sky 
high. That was the argument. I could not see as much wrong 
in allowing the purchaser to select half of the quantity in one 
grade, and run the price sky high, as I could see in allowing 
the seller to sell all of the quantity in dogtail, as we call it, and 
run the price cellar low. Senator Comer wanted to help the 
producer, the man who needs help, and his amendment was in 
the right direction, and it passed the Senate, but the House 
killed it. 

I do not contend that we should compel the purchaser to 
select half the quantity in middling and above, in high-grade 
cotton, as we cali it; but let each party to the contract select 
one-half of that quantity. He would select according to his 
requirements. Coarse-goods mills would demand off-grade 
cotton. 

My amendment is now before the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I shall wait until the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] returns before I press it; but it proceeds on the theory 
that we should let the seller select half of the quantity, and 
let him divide that half equally between the two grades; let 
the purchaser select the other half, and make him divide that 
equally between the two grades. 

If it is thought best to divide each half between more grades 
I would not object, but what I do insist upon is an equal divi- 
Sion between purchaser and seller. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator explain to one who does 
not claim to have any knowledge about dealings in cotton why, 
if a purchaser buys a certain grade of cotton, he should not 
have the grade which he selects? 

Why should there be any law that would allow the seller to 
say that he will furnish one-half of that grade and one-half of 
another grade? What is the purpose of such a law? What 
benefits are to be subserved by it, and why should we not have 
a law compelling the seller to furnish the kind of cotton he 
contracts to sell? 

Mr. DIAL. We should have, Senator. As I said a while ago, 
that is the law. They can contract that way if they will, but 
the seller will not contract. He will not contract as to the 
specific kind of cotton. The contracts say “ cotton,” and “ cot- 
ton ” means any of those 10 grades. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose the person who wants to pur- 
chase says, “I will not buy under such a condition. I insist 
that if I buy cotton A-1 you are to deliver me cotton A-1l, or 
if I buy cotton A-2 that you are to deliver me cotton A-2.” 

Mr. DIAL. They will not trade. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Are conditions such that a purchaser can 
not buy what he wants to buy? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes, sir; that is true, unfortunately. 
not make that kind of a contract. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, under the law we have. 10 
grades, and you can go into the exchange and contract to buy a 
contract or a number of contracts. When you come to have your 
contract filed, the exchange man tells you that he has not the 
cotton you want, and under their rules he can tender you some 
of each of the 10 grades, and if you say, then, that that is not 
what you want and that you can not use it, they settle the differ- 
ence with you in money; that is, the difference between the price 
at which you bought, we will say, and the price to which it ad- 
vanced, which may amount to $5 or $10 or more on the bale, or 
vice versa, if the price declines. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is that a law or simply a rule of the ex- 
change? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I fear that the rules fixed by the exchanges 
enable them to evade the law. They could not sell and deliver, 
as has been suggested, 104,000,000 bales out of a 12,000,000-bale 
crop. Something must be done to require spinable cotton to be 
delivered on contracts, and I would like to see a record kept of 
all sales of cotton on the exchanges, so as to obtain information 
as to just how many bales are sold on contract and how many 
are delivered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, does the Senator mean to tell me 
that if a manufacturer of cotton yarn wishes to buy a thousand 
bales of a certain character of cotton that is necessary to be used 
in his mill, and he contracts for that thousand bales of cotton, 
he has no law that will back him in getting that thousand bales, 
but that the seller can give him half of a different kind? I con- 
fess I do not understand that yet, 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if my colleague will allow me, 
there are two distinct operations in the cotton business. This 
afternoon would not afford half the time that would be neces- 
sary to explain the detailed workings of what we know as our 
cotton exchanges. The contracts to which my colleague refers 
are employed in the markets where the principal business is 
done. 

We have what is called a middling grade. That is the middle 
grade, and all prices are fixed with reference to that. The 
grades below have a discount and the grades above have a 
premium. All contracts are sold “ basis middling.” If you pick 
up your paper in the morning you will see May, June, July, 
August, September, and October cotton quoted at a certain price, 
and that is “basis middling.” 

It is a fact that neither a millman nor a cotton producer nor 
a broker rarely goes to the exchange to get his contract filled. 
They simply buy and sell there as hedges against either the 
purchase of the actual spot cotton or the sale of goods from the 
mill. They take that as an insurance, hold onto it, and send 
their brokers into the market to buy the specific grades they 
desire. The reason why the law does not compel the exchange 
to deliver the specific grades that a millman may want is be- 
cause those are simply hedging markets, where the spot cotton 
is not supposed to be stored and delivered against sales. It is 
an insurance place. 

My colleague [Mr. Dra] has introduced an amendment look- 
ing toward the exigency that in case a millman would desire 
to have at least half of his contract delivered by the hedge 
market rather than by his broker on his street, he may have the 
opportunity of so demanding it from the exchange, but the 
actual cotton is no more handled on the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange—perhaps a little more on the New Orleans Exchange 
than on the New York Exchange—than is wheat handled on the 
board of trade. It is simply a hedge against purchase or sale 
in the general markets. 

There is a provision in the present law that gives them the 
right to specify the particular grade. 

If my colleague will allow me just a moment further, I shall 
conclude. Cotton is of such a peculiar nature that it confuses 
most of those. who are unacquainted with it, both in the pro- 
duction and the handling. It is now divided into 10 grades— 
11 or 12, in fact, but we have not allowed to be delivered those 
below good ordinary—on account of color and foreign matter 
and perhaps inferior fiber. 

Most of the mills that buy their cotton buy even running loss. 
That is the technical term used, which may go from low mid- 
dling up to as high as strict middling. These grades are used 
in the same mill to produce the same kind of cloth; and no one 
would attempt to sell a contract of a specific grade, because he 
would have difficulty in finding anywhere in the ordinary mar- 
ket that specific grade, but they do sell basis middling and 
settle on that basis. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I understand. The Senator is 
not dealing with real cotton that is to be used in the mills, but 
merely speculative cotton that is to be used as a hedge. 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; and that depresses the price of spot cotton. 
It declined from over 42 cents per pound to around 10 cents 
within a few months. That is my complaint. 

I send to the desk a telegram sent by a member of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange to the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL], who handed it to me. I desire to have that 
incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. I think 
the telegram bears out my contention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

New ORLEANS, LA., May 5, 1921. 


Hon, Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Your letter April 29 and wire May 3. In my opinion future contract 
trading is essential. The abolition of the future market would be a vast 
misfortune to all engaged in cotton production and merchandising. It 
is true that in the late deflation campaign when constructive specula- 
tion was paralyzed and destructive speculation stimulated and, in fact, 
encouraged by the attitude and acts of one branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the producers should have been protected from the injurious 
results of excessive bear speculation and should be protected should any 
excessive selling develop during the abnormal period of readjustment. 
But the way to make such protection effective is through temporary 
prohibition of speculative short selling and not through the destruction 
of the future trading system. The future markets may be destroyed 
directly as under the Caraway bill or indirectly as under the Dial bill. 
Senator DrAv’s fifty-fifty argument sounds plausible enough, but in prac- 
tical effect it would drive sellers from the future market and make said 
market innocuous. The fault with DIAL’s argument lies in the fact that 
obligations assumed by the buyer and seller in the future contract are 
not equal, If the buyer could demand that even 50 per cent of the 
contract delivery should be iwo specific —— designated by him (the 
buyer), he would naturally demand the grades which seller would 
have most difficulty in coonrine, even if he could secure same at all. 
Such a contract would make seller’s position so hazardous that eventu- 
ally there would be no sellers, either speculative or hedging.’ Having 
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gone through a period during which the speculative short seller had all 
the advantage, now that trend of events and the attitude of the adminis- 
tration favors a revival of buying, I think it would be most unfor- 
tunate for us by destroying the future markets to deprive cotton of 
the benefits of constructive buying. 

W. B. THOMPSON. 

Mr. DIAL. I have in my hand a clipping from my home paper 
relating that a gentleman whose name I will not mention, living 
in my neighborhood, the father of eight children, committed 
suicide the other day on account of the discouraging outlook 
for agriculture, ‘ 

I appreciate very much the attention of the Senate, and I 
am sorry my time is so limited. However, I am glad that Sena- 
tors will look into the matter, as I know they will. All I ask 
is a simple amendment to the law, and I feel there can be no 
opposition to it. : 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to an important fact in connection with cotton. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] and Senators 
on the other side of the aisle who have given the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dra] such close attention will be inter- 
ested in this. Except for the cotton exported from the South 
since 1880, the balance of trade would have been against the 
United States more than half the years from that time until the 
last war. The gold reserve that we have had to help this 
country in the trying times the past few years has been due 
more to cotton exported than to anything else. Without this 
cotton the balance of trade would have been against the United 
States and we would have been sending annually abroad hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Our Government owes the cotton 
producers of the South a debt of gratitude, and I hope to see 
the time when Senators from every section will feel an interest 
in the welfare of the southern cotton producer, whose product 
now sells for less than a third it costs to produce. No section 
has suffered from deflation as much as the South. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in.the Recor» the balance 
of trade between the United States and foreign countries and a 
statement showing the exports of cotton, which amount to 
double that of wheat and corn, and showing the amount of 
‘gold that cotton we have exported has brought into our country 
the past 50 years. Also, I wish to insert a copy of the British 
Board of Trade Journal, showing what Great Britain is doing 
to encourage the production of cotton. Unless our Government 
helps the cotton producers, the production will be decreased, our 
exports lessened, and our gold reserve reduced. I think every- 
thing this Government can do should be done to encourage the 
production and exportation of cotton and financing the cotton 
producers so as to help the price of cotton. Congress and our 
Government should leave nothing undone in such efforts as are 
now being made along this line. When the South receives a 
fair price for cotton, it not only helps our balance of trade but 
it helps every industry in the United States. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Domestic exports from the United States to foreign countries during the 
years 1880 to 1920. 























Corn. Wheat, 
Bushels. Dollars. Bushels. Dollars. 
| 
211,535,905 | 98,169,877 | 53,398, 247 153, 252,795 | 190, 540,305 
247, 695,746 | 91,908,175 | 50,702,669 | 150,565,477 | 167, 698, 485 
189,812,644 | 43, 184,915 | 28,845,830 | 95,271,802 | 112,929) 718 
247, 328, 721 40, 586, 825 | 27,756, 081 106, 385, 828 | 119, 879, 341 
197,015,204 | 45, 247, 490 | 27,648,044 | 70,349,012 | 75,026, 678 
201, 962,458 | 51, 834,416 | 28,003,863 | 84,653,714 | 72; 933) 097 
205, 685,642 | 63,655,433 | 31,730,922 | 57,759,209 | 50, 262) 715 
206, 222,054} 40,307,252 | 19,347,361 | 101,971,949 | 90; 716, 481 
223,016,760°| 24,278,417 | 13,355.950 | 65, 789, 261 , 241, 468 
« | ? 

250,968,792 | 101,973,717 | 42,658,015 | 54, 387, 767 275, 
290, 712, 898 30,768, 213 | 17,652,687 | 55,131,948 | 51,420,272 
258,461,241 | 75,451,849 | 41,590,460 | 157, 280,351 | 161,399, 132 
188,771, 445 46, 037,274 | 24,587, 511 117,121,109 | 93,534,970 
210,869,289 | 65,324,841 | 30,211,154 88,415,230 | 59, 407,041 
204,900,990 | 27, 691, 137 | 14,650,767 | 76, 102,704 | 43;805, 663 
190, 056,460 | 99,992,835 | 37,836,862) 60,650,080 | 39,709; 868 
230, 890, 971 176,916, 365 | 54,087,152 | 79,562,020 | 59,920,178 
230, 442,215 | 208,744,939 | 74,196,850 | 148, 231,261 | 145, 684,659 
209,564,774 | 174,089,094 | 68,977, 448 | 139, 432,815 | 104, 269, 169 
241,832,737 | 209,348, 284 | 85,206, 400 | 101,950,389 | 73, 237,080 
313, 673, 443 | 177,817,965 | 82,527,983 | 132,060,667 | 96,771,743 
290,651,819 | 26,636,552 | 16,185,673 | 154,856,102 | 112,875,222 
316, 180,429 | 74, 833, 237 | 40,540,637 | 114,181,420 | 87,795, 104 
370, 811, 246 55, 858, 965 | 30, 071, 334 , 230, 35, 850, 318 
379,965,014 | 88, 807,223 | 47,446, 921 4,394,402 | 3,905,579 
401,005,921 | 117,718,657 | 62,061,856 | 34,973,201 | 28,757,517 
481,277,797 | 83,300,708 | 44,261,816 | 76,569,423 | 60,214,388 
437, 788, 202 52, 445, 800 | 33,942,197 | 100,371,057 | 99,736, 767 
417, 390, 665 35, 853, 412 | 25,194,466 | 66, 923, 68, 094, 447 
450, 447,243 | 36, 802,374 | 25,427,993 |; 46,679,876 | 47,806,598 
. 318, 869 | 63, 761, 458 35,961,479 | 23,729,302 | 22,040, 273 
40, 038,795 | 28,957,450 | 30,160,212 | 28, 477, 584 


Domestic exports from the United States to foreign countries during the 
years 1880 to 1920—Continued. 














Corn. Wheat. 
Year ending—| Cotton, dollars. —_—— ——— 
Bushels. Dollars. Bushels. Dollars. 
June 30: 
Windies 547, 357, 195 49, 064, 967 | 28, 800, 544 91, 602, 974 89, 036, 425 
1914 610, 475, 301 9, 380, 855 | 7, 008, 028 92,393,775 | 87, 953, 456 
1915 376, 297, 972 48, 736, 291 | 39, 339,064 | 259, 642, 533 | 333, 552, 226 
1916... 374, 186, 247 38, 217, 012 | 30, 780,887 | 173, 274,015 | 215, 532, 681 
1917 543, 074, 690 64, 720, 842 | 72,497,204 | 149, 831,427 | 298, 179, 705 
- 8 665, 024,655 | 40, 997, 827 | 75,305,692 | 34,118,853 | 80, 892, 542 
ec. 31: 
SUES OMNGl ci. 11, 364, 464 | 17, 925, 544 104, 683, 409 | 246, 010, 258 
1919...... 1, 137, 371, 252 11, 192, 533 | 18,624,286 | 148, 086,470 | 356, 898, 296 
1920. ..... 1, 136, 408, 916 17, 761, 420 | 26, 453, 681 218, 287, 334 | 596, 975, 396 








Table of balance of trade between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, and amount of cotton exported, since 1880. 





Excess of Exports of 








. ; Excess of 
Year ending— exports over | imports over | domestic 
imports. exports. | cotton. 

| 

June 30: | 
Web tdvnsqanWeoatednades SOE Escasarsendy sect $211, 535,905 
pe hl eee | 247,695,746 
25,902, 189, 812, 644 
247,328,721 
197,015, 204 
201, 962, 458 
205,085, 642 
206, 222, 057 














hvsl do dinncedlin deine tudaseatvinatiad~ deen ~aewe 223, 
237,775, 270 
68, 518, 275 250,968, 792 
39, 564,614 290, 712, 898 
202, 875, 686 258, 461, 241 
188, 771, 445 
210, 869, 289 
204, 900, 990 
190, 056, 469 
SII IIG [andi cncnccesees 230, 890, 971 
G15, 40% 676 |... 5222 eel 230, 442,215 
529, 874, 813 |......... availa) 209, 564, 774 
DOR IE an coconcccece-s | 241, 832, 737 
PEED Poce oreo a cocus 313, 673, 443 
MIB, MIE AED hic ck si. ccd 290,651, 819 
304, 422, 442 |.......2.. Sacixe 316, 180, 429 
469, 739,900 |......... baal! 370, 811, 246 
401, O48, S06 to. ..... cc ccccse- 379, 965, 014 
527, 202;064 |. ... 2202.0. 0500. 401, 005, 921 
446,429,653 |.............02- 481,277,797 
ETE hse cases. dsc cee 437, 788, 202 
351,090, 880 }........... Saul 417, 390, 665 
SOS GBT, TP he. ccks.ncelned 450, 447, 243 
523,004,006 |................ 585, 318, 859 
SURO GO Paitin s i ccauscis 565, 849, 271 
CG ING bs iske- csccicc sc 547, 357, 195 
470,653,401 | ........-ccceeee 610, 475, 301 
1,094, 416,600 |....... eaiaa Seiwa 376, 217,972 
2,185, 500,375 |... .......0c00e 374, 186, 247 
SI fa ccccnssecantincs 543,074,690 
? ,055, 
Dec. 31: 
1918 (6 mos.)... 1,689, 652,159 |.... 
W505 4 4,016,061,058 |... 
MIO Seite npactedcecanccas 2,949, 534, 817 
Cotton exports for 100 years. 











3, 856, 233, 593 
6, 512, 761, 108 


85, 212, 816 | 20, 349, 251, 320 







19, 017, 620 | 






{From the British Board of Trade Journal, Feb. 17, 1921.] 
EMPIRE COTTON GROWING, 
THE NEW ORGANIZATION. 


It is announced that a preliminary meeting of the members nominated 
to serve on the administrative council of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation will be held in Manchester on February 21. This state- 
ment indicates that arrangements are nearing completion for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent organization whose object will be to promote 
the growing of cotton within the Empire, so that the industry in this 
country need.no longer be dependent on the United States for the 
greater part of its supply of raw material. 

In 1917 a committee was appointed by the board of trade to in- 
vestigate this _——. The members reported that while they were 
confident that if. proper. measures were taken it should be possible to 
grow within the Empire a very large prop rtion of the cotton it re- 
quires, such an achievement was beyond the powers of any committee 
and demanded the united efforts of the Imperial Government and the 
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governments of the conten acon mee parts of the Empire, supported by 

the active interest and cordial cooperation of all who are engaged in 

The following are ay the 
a 


the cotton industry in this country. = 


recommendations contained-in the committee’s report published in 
ary of Jas¢ year (Cmd. 523): 

(1) That the agricultural departments in British colonies and de- 
pendencies should be considerably enlarged and strengthened. 

(2) That a central research institute should be established. 

(3) That in crder_to increase the supply and improve the training of 
scientific men capable of studying cotton, readerships at British unl- 
versities should be established in plant physiology, plant genetics, my- 
cology, and entomology, and that research studenships, to be held by 
graduates, should also be established. 


(4) That a bureau for the dissemination of information on cotton | 


growing should be set up. t 

(5) That the British Cotton Growing Association should act as 
agents of the committee for marketing crops, where this is agreeable 
to the local government, and that the association should forego the 
appropriation of any profits made in business carried on under this 
arrangement, provided that it is guaranteed against permanent loss aris- 
ing therefrom. . P 

The president of the board of trade supported the committee's pro- 
posals, stating that it was very undersirable that the cotton industry 
of the pies should be so greatly dependent upon outside sources and 
upon seasona 
material. While recognizing that useful work had been done in the 
past, he urged that the problem must be handled more systematically 
and with greater vigor, and that the Government must be prepared to 
give more active support. 

FINANCE OF THE SCHEME. 


The committee suggested that the responsibility for financing their 
proposals might be shared by the treasury and the cotton industry, but 
that pending the formation of a permanent body competent to carry 
into effect their far-reaching schemes the committee should continue its 
work under the support of the Government. This recommendation was 
accepted and a sum of £10,000 a year for five years was placed at the 
committee’s disposal for secretarial and other expenses and for initia- 
tory work on matters of urgent importance on the lines recommended 
in the report. The committee were accordingly able last spring to take 
steps to form an organization for the development of cotton growing 
wee the Empire and to carry out immediately certain of their pro- 
posals. 

With regard to finance, it was suggested that the contribution from 
the industry might take the form of a voluntary levy of 6 d. per bale 
of 500 pounds imposed by the spinners themselves on all raw cotton. 
The principle of this proposal met with considerable support in Lan- 
cashire, and the Government thereupon announced last July that they 
would ask Parliament to make a grant of £50,000 a year for five years 
to the body that might be set up to carry out the committee’s proposals, 
subject to the contribution from the industry being fortheoming by 
means of the levy, which it was estimated would yield a further sum of 
approximately £100,000 per annum. 

PROGRESS OF THE COTTON LEVY. 


Notwithstanding the severe depression in the cotton trade, marked 
progress has since been made in obtaining the approval of the spinning 
firms to the levy. At present the owners of approximately 75 per cent 
of the spinning spindles in the United Kingdom have given their assent. 
The Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Associations have been ap- 
proached with a view to obtaining their help in collecting the levy, and 
they have intimated their willingness to recommend to their members 
the introduction of a by-law to enable them to impose the charge sug- 
gested, provided that the consent of the owners of at least 90 per cent 
of the spindles in the country is obtained. The fulfillment of this re- 
quirement would mean that the trade was practically unanimous in its 
support, and although such unanimity —_ not be easy of attainment 
at the present time, the striking proportion already in favor of the 
scheme gives encouragement to the hope that at the forthcoming meet- 
ing in Manchester means may be found rapidly to complete the neces- 
sary arrangements, 


THE PERMANENT CORPORATION. 


In order to establish a permanent body to carry out the committee’s 
recommendations it has been decided to form the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation, to be constituted under royal charter. The funds of the 
corporation will be in the hands of a board of trustees, which it is pro- 
posed should consist of the secretaries of state for foreign affairs, the 
colonies and India, and the president of the board of trade, with an 
equal number of representatives of the industry. The governing body 
will be the administrative council, which will include representatives 
of the Government departments, the Governments of India, South 
Africa, and Australia, all branches of the cotton industry at home and 
in India, the chambers of commerce of the important centers of the 
trade, the British Cotton Growing Association, the Imperial Institute, 
the Textile Institute, and the University of Manchester. Considerable 
progress has been made in settling the terms of the draft charter and 
by-laws, so that there may be no delay when once assent to the levy 
bas been obtained from the industry as a whole, 


MISSIONS AND RESEARCH, 


During the past six months the present committee have already been 
able to make a beginning upon work which it is hoped will be under- 
taken on a far larger scale by the corporation. Last autumn Dr. Har- 
Jand, assistant for cotton research in the department of agriculture 
for the West Indies, resigned this position upon his appointment as 
botanist to the Cotton Industry Research Association. The committee 
recognized the importance of securing continuity in the researches 
which Dr. Harland was conducting on sea-island cotton and appointed 
Mr. D. P. Montague, B, Se., to_proceed to St. Vincent to carry on the 
work on the lines initiated by Dr. Harland. They not only undertook 
the responsibility for Mr. Montague’s salary, but also agreed to bear the 
cost, up to £200 a year, of incidental expenses connected with the 
research, 

Special emphasis was laid in the committee’s report on the impor- 
tance of maintaining close touch with the governments of those parts 
of the Empire in which cotton growing might profitably be developed 
and of obtaining accurate information as to local conditions. To fur- 
ther these objects they have appointed Sir Hector Duff to undertake a 
mission to Nigeria and aol. Hastings Horne to carry out similar work 
in Tanganyika Territory, formerly German Hast Africa. Maj. Horne 
arrived in the country in November last, and valuable reports have 
already been received from him. By means of such missions it is 
hoped to obtain information which will be of immediate assistance to 


the corporation in enabling them to frame schemes acceptable to the | consideration of executive businesr. 


conditions in any one country for its supply of raw | 
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local governments for developing the cotton-growing possibilities of 
their respective territories. 
Numerous witnesses have been examined by the committee, including 


| Officials and others familiar with cotton growing in practically every 


part of the Empire. The knowledge thus obtained can not fail to be 
of the greatest value to the body about to be established, which will 
also have at its disposal funds sufficient to enable it to make practical 


| use of it. 





A joint standing committee with the Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation has been set up, and the two bodies have shared the cost of 
certain research studentships intended to enable students to qualify, 
themselves specially for the investigation of scientific problems con- 
nected with cotton growing. ° 

THE CENTRAL STAFF. 

The committee have given much thorght to the organization of the 
central staff of the corporation. Offices are being sought in the neigh- 
borhood of Westminster, and in the meantime the board of trade are 
providing the necessary accommodation. Two gentlemen whose names 


| will command general confidence have been selected for recommenda- 


tion as director and assistant director, while Mr. L. G. Killby, B. A., 


| B. Se., formerly superintendent of the department of technology of the 
| City and Guilds of London Institute, and Mr. J. C. May, B. 


A., for- 
merly assistant resident in the Nyasaland protectorate and assistant 
political officer in Tanganyika Territory, have been appointed secretary 
and assistant secretary, respectively. The consideration of other ap- 
pointments has necessarily been deferred until the formation of the cor- 


| poration has made it possible for the director to undertake this impor- 
| tant part of the duties of his office. 


It will be clear from the above that valuable preparatory work has 


| already been done, which will considerably facilitate the attainment of 


the objects which the Government and the industry, working jointly 
throu the new corporation, now seek to secure. A new departure is 
thus being made; an important industry, with the cooperation of the 
Government, is providing a substantial sum of money to develop the 
sources of supply of its raw material. The importance of the work is 
acknowledged, and its success is not only of vital importance to the 
cotton industry but will add materially to the prosperity of many parts 
of the Empire. . 


[From the British Board of Trade Journal, May 5, 1921. The British 
Board of Trade Journal is an official Government publication printed 
in His Majesty’s printing office.] 

CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE—CONSTITUTION AND ORGANIZATION. 

As announced in the weekly cable from the director general of com- 
mercial intelligence, Calcutta, dated April 4 (see the Journal of Apr. 
7, p. 382), a central cotton committee, with headquarters at Bombay, 
has been constituted as recommended by the Indian cotton committee. 

COMPOSITION OF COMMITTEE. 


The functions of the committee will be mainly advisory. At the . 
outset it will be compesed as follows, but additions to and alterations 
in its composition may be made from time to time on the recommenda- 


| tion of the committee. 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


President : The agricultural adviser to the Government of India. 
Members: A representative of the agricultural department in (1) 
Madras, (2) Bombay, (3) the Punjab, (4) the United Provinces, (5) 
Burma, (6) the Central Provinces and Berar, (7) Sind, and (8) the 
director general of commercial intelligence. 
NONOFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


A representative of each of the following bodies: (1) The Kast India 
Cotton Association, if established, or, in the. alternative, the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Association; (2) the Bombay Millowners’ Association ; 
@) the Bombay Chamber of Commerce; (4) the Ahmedabad Millowners 

ssociation ; (5) the Karachi Chamber of Commerce; (6) the Tuticorin 
Chamber of Commerce; and (7) the Upper Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

In addition there are to be two representatives of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, to be nominated by the local administration from 
manufacturers or ginners; and also the following: (1) A representa- 
tive of the Madras presidency, to be nominated by the local government 
from manufacturers or ginners; (2) a representative of the Punjab, to 
be nominated by the local government from the manufacturers, gin- 
ners, or large producers; (3 and 4) a representative each of Bengal 
and of Lancashire. 

OTHER REPRESENTATIVES. 

(1)A member of the cooperative department, official or nonofficial, to 
be nominated by the Government of India; (2) a representative each 
of the Hyderabad State; (3) of the Baroda State; and (4) a joint 
representative of the States in Rajputana and central India. 

APPOINTMENTS AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


The members of the committee will be appointed in the first instance 
for a period of two years, and steps are being taken to nominate the 
personnel in consultation with the local governments and administra- 
tions and the Darbars concerned. Proposals have been approved by 
H. M., secretary of state, regarding the appointment of a secretary 
to the committee, and the officer selected is Mr. B. C. Burt, at present 
deputy director of agriculture in the United Provinces. On his ap- 
pointment the secretary will be directed to submit preposals regarding 
his staff and the place and time of the first meeting of the committee, 

The cost of the committee will be met from imperial revenues. 

Subject to the submission to them for sanction of any proposals re- 
qoiring it under the ordinary financial rules, the Government of India 
leave it to the discretion of local governments and administrations to 
decide the composition and details of organization of their provincial 
and local committees. 


Mr. HARRIS. I am informed by Mr. R. L. McKellar, foreign 
freight traffic manager of the Southern Railway system, that the 
French Government is projecting cotton growing plans in its 
African colonies similar to the movement outlined in the British 
Board of Trade Journal for the British Government. 

EXECUTIVE SESSTION—RECESS. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
After five minutes ' spent 
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in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1921, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 14 (legis- 
lative day of June 18), 1921. 
DFPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
JUDGE OF THE CIRCUIT COURT, THIRD CIRCUIT, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
James Wesley Thompson. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Eastern district of Virginia. 
Paul W. Kear. 
District of Rhode Island. 
Norman §S. Case. 
Northern district of Mississippi. 
Lemuel E. Oldham. 
CoNSULAR SERVICE. 
CONSULS OF CLASS 7. 
Fred R. Robinson. 
Clinton E, MacEachran. 
IN THE ARMY. 
Lieutenant colonels. 
Guy Eugene Bucker, Infantry. 
Rawson Warren, Cavalry. 
John Henry Read, jr., Ordnance Department. 
Robert John Binford, Infantry. 
John Augustus Brockman, Infantry. 
Charles Conaway Burt, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Sheldon Webb Anding, Infantry. 
William Gaither Murchison, Infantry. 
Joseph Howard Barnard, Quartermaster Corps. 
Rodman Butler, Quartermaster Corps. 
Howard Stanley Miller, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Clarence Lininger, Cavalry. 
Edward Murray Offley, Cavalry. 
John Cocke, Cavalry. 
Elvin Henry Wagner, Infantry. 
John Thomas Donnelly, Cavalry. 
William Henry Menges, Finance Department. 
Ronald Earle. Fisher, Cavalry. 
Thomas Watson Brown, Infantry. 
Otis Robert Cole, Infantry. 
Charles Emery Hathaway, Cavalry. 
Joseph Victor Kuznik, Cavalry. 
Edward Raymond Coppock, Cavalry. 
Shelby Carl Leasure, Infantry. 
Peter John Hennessey, Cavalry. 
Kenyon Ashe Joyce, Cavalry. 
Charles Frederick Herr, Infantry. 
Francis Joseph Behr, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Fred Hays Turner, Infantry. 
Howard Carlyle Tatum, Cavalry, 
Arthur George Fisher, Cavalry. 
Edwin Oliver Saunders, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment. 
Walter Krueger, Infantry. 
Asa Leon Singleton, Infantry. 
Arthur LeRoy Bump, Infantry. 
George Grunert, Cavalry. 
Harry Westervelt Gregg, Air Service. 
William Rivers Pope, Cavalry. 
Staley Alfred Campbell, Infantry, 
John Rowe Brewer, Infantry. 
Olney Place, Cavalry. 
Leo Asa Dewey, Infantry. 
John Pope McAdams, Infantry. 
Thomas Hood Cunningham, Cavalry. 
John Robert Musgrave, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Sidney Derby Maize, Cavalry. 
Richard Wetherill, Infantry. 
Hartman Lewis Butler, Coast Artillery Corps, 
John Bryson Barnes, Infantry. 
Thomas Taylor Duke, Infantry. 
Harry Arthur Wells, Infantry. 
Ralph Middleton Parker, Cavalry, 
George Warren Harris, Infantry. 
Edward Gregg McCleave, Infantry. 
Pat M. Stevens, Infantry. 
William Holt Peek, Quartermaster Corps, 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT, 
First lieutenant. 
James Bayard Haley. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Major. 
Everett Collins. 
Captains. 
Robert Sherman Barr. Walter Holbrook Adams. 
Scott Brewer Ritchie. James Dennett McIntyre. 
First lieutenant. 
Edward Ward Smith, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
Colonel, 
LeVert Coleman. 
First lieutenants. 
Walter John Wolfe. Clem Oliver Gunn. 
Paul Americus Harris. Roland Lester Spencer. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Lieutenant colonels. 
Philip Sheridan Golderman. 
James Wadsworth Furlow. 
Majors. 
Joseph Olden Daly. 
William Ord Ryan. 
Pirst lieutenants. 
Charles Franklin Fletter. 
Alphonse Stoeckle. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
First lieutenant. 
Thorgny Cedric Carlson. 
SIGNAL CORPS, 
Captain. 
Bruce Glenn Kirk. 
AIR SERVICE. 
Major. 
Roy Messick Jones. 
Captains, 
Lawrence Fielding Stone. 
George Stewart Warren. 
First lieutenants. 
James Desmond Summers. 
St. Clair Streett. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE, 
Captain. 
Thomas Phillips. 
First lieutenants. 
Charles Stricklen Shadle. 
Arnold Emerson Heeter. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Captains. 
Milner Hubbard Eskew. 
Luther Remi Moore, 
Harry Willard Waterous. 
Carl Randolph Mitchell. 
James Morris Fontaine. 
DENTAL CORPS. 
Captains. 
Ralph Olds Leonard. Carl Eaton Safford. 
Warren Charles Caldwell. Page Purnell Albert Ches- 
William Elder Sankey. ser. 
Herman James Lambert. Jay Ross Haskin. 
Avery Scott Hills. Emory Chester Bardwell. 
CHAPLAINS. 
Chaplains, with rank of lieutenant colonel. 
James Lincoln Griffes. 
John Menifee Moose. 
INFANTRY. 
Lieutenant colonel. 
Robert Emmet Grinstead. 
Captains. 


Juan Higinio Font. 
John Earl Stanton. 
Richard Henry Eanes. 
William Otis Callaway. 


John Ellis Rossell. 
George Shipley Prugh 
Louis Alexander Falligant. 
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First lieutenants, 

Richard Head Trippe. 
Donald Weldon Brann. 

IN THE NAvy, 

Rear admiral, 
Capt. Henry A. Wiley. 

Captain. 

Commander Thomas A. Kearney. 

Commander, 
Lieut. Commander John Grady. 

Lieutenant commanders. 

Lieut. Jere H. Brooks. Lieut. Raymond G. Thomas. 
Lieut. James D. Smith. Lieut. Henry D. McGuire. 
Lieut. James G. Stevens. 

Lieutenants. 
Douglas A. Speneer. 
Moses B. Byington, jr. 
John R. Sullivan. 
John D. Alvis. 
John S. McReynolds. 
Walter S. Macaulay. 
James L. Fisher. 
William Busk. 
William S. Garrett. 
Thomas G. Fisher. 
Stanley M. Haight. 
James W. Whitfield. 
Albert L. Hutson. 
William O. Baldwin. 
Leonard B. Austin. Robert L. Mitten. 
Ralph F. Skylstead. Lisle Henifin. 

Lieutenants (junior grade). 
Francis ©. Denebrink. Hobart A. Sailor. 
Leonard B. Austin. Jeffrey C. Metzel. 
Moses B. Byington, jr. Allen D. Brown. 
John R. Sullivan. John W. Roper. 
John D. Alvis. Clarence H. Schildhauer, 
John S. McReynolds. Franz O. Willenbucher, 
Walter S. Macaulay. Donald C. King. 
James L. Fisher. Paul F. Lee. 
William Busk. Joseph R. Lannem. 
William 8S. Garrett. Stephen K. Hall. 
Thomas G. Fisher. James L. Holloway, jr. 
Stanley M. Haight. Gustave H. Bowman. 
James W. Whitfield. Frank Y. Aler, jr. 
Albert L. Hutson. Dixie Kiefer. 
William O. Baldwin. Willis W. Pace. 
Robert L. Mitten. Malcolm F. Schoeffel. 
Lisle Henifin. 
Wedical director, with rank of rear admiral, 
Albert M. D. McCormick. 
Passed assistant surgeons. 

Alma C. Smith. Leonard O. Riggert. 
John LeR. Shipley. William H. Funk. 
Francis G. Speidel. Bernard L, Toothaker, 
Leonard H. Denny. George W. Wilson. 
John L. Frazer, jr. Wendell H. Perry. 
Haliburton McCoy. Joseph B. Logue. 


David R. Lee. 

Adrew H. Addoms. 
James M. Lewis. 
Isaac Schlossbach. 
Joseph H. Chadwick. 
Bernard. F. Jenkins. 
John E. Williams. 
Benjamin R. Holcombe. 
Herbert J. Grassie. 
Edmund B. Caldwell. 
Francis C. Denebrink, 
Walter C. Calhoun. 
George K. Weber. 
Elliott M. Senn. 


Passed assistant dental surgeons with the rank of lieutenant, 


Leon ©. Frost. 
Clark E. Morrow. 
James I. Root. 


Lawrence E. McGourty. 
Spry O. Claytor. 
Allen H. Heitler. 
Eugene DeS. Jarboe. Tyler W. Spear. 
William T. Davidson. Henry R. Delaney. 
Passed assistant paymaster with rank of lieutenant, 
Edward J. Alexander. 

Naval constructors with rank of commander, 
John W. Woodruff. 
Emory 8S. Land. 
Edwin G. Wintner. 

Chief carpenters. 
George H. Wheeler, William A, Nightingale, 
Michael ©. Faber. Whitney Collins. 
Sterling C. Giradet. Garrison R, Arey, 
George D. Barringer. 
Chief pharmacist with rank of ensign. 

Robert E. Weaver, 
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Passed assistant paymasters. 


George Peter Seifert. 
George William Masterton. 
Ambrose Jones Barnum, 
Walker Andrew Settle. 
Orlo Seward Goff. 
Oscar James. Phillips. 
Dayton Fisher. 
Burnice Winton Shumaker. 
Joseph Alvin Rebentisch. 
Thomas Martin Schnotala. 
Charles Eric Sandgren. 
Harry Albert Hooton. 
James Gately. 
Arthur William Babcock. 
Lewis Sterling Sutliff. 
Charles Howard Breyer. 
Thomas Anslem Culhane. 
Charles Woodard Charlton. 
Alvah Bernard Canham. 
Noble Rolly Wade. 
Ross Berchard Deming. 
Frederick Scherberger, jr. 
William Thomas Williams. 
Frank Lewis. 
Henry Eugene Brown. 
Theodore Saulsbury Coul- 
bourn. 
Fred Alexander Abbott. 
Charles Edward Rappolee. 
John Hendrick Seifert. 
Alexander Casimir Koz- 
lowski. 
Maurice Samuel Hirshorn. 
Arthur Gerhard King. 
Joseph O’Reilly. 
William Reese Parker. 
William Howard Mc- 
Kenna. 
Samuel Blair Caldwell. 
Walter Albert Thomas. 
Orville Dale Foutch. 
Benjamin Harrison White, 
Eugene Kincaid Brooks, jr. 
Lester Alpheus Dyckman. 
Le Roy Moyer. 
Walter Edwin Morton. 
Edward Roy McKenzie. 
William Cecil Colbert. 
William Jasper Smith. 
Benjamin Berkowitz. 
Orly Tagland. 
Edison Huntington Gale. 
George Edward Lord. 
Herman Winfred Johnson. 
Percy James Hutchinson. 
Maurice Thaddeus Scan- 
lan. 
Marcus Bugene West. 
John Benjamin Daniels, 
Thomas Craighead Edring- 
ton. 
Michael Joseph Dambacher, 
Albert Sidney Freedman, 
Harry Everest Stengele. 
Robert Carson Vasey. 
William. Herbert Abbey. 
Houston Sevier Stubbs. 
Herbert Carlyle Lassiter, 
William Charles Jahnke, 
Hilton Pradby Tichenor. 
William Russell Ryan. 
Michael Joseph Kirwan. 
Walter Theodore Cronin. 
Arthur Percival Marma- 
duke Shoek. 
Leonard Alois Klauer. 
Nathaniel Edward Dis- 
brow. 
Jacques Harry 
Everette. 
James Clyde Masters. 
Charles Wesley White. 


Erman 


John Henry Theis. 
James Fellis. 
Allen Joseph Marshall. 
Peter John Penner. 
Wallace David Chace. 
Clarence Adams Miley. 
William Elmer Todd. 
Charles Emerich Rudolph. 
Roy Edward Smith. 
Francis Patrick Kenny. 
Eugene Lawrence Gray. 
Samuel Voorhees Dunham, 
Thomas Lewis Sorrell. 
Stephen Edward Smith. 
Roy Lee Walford. 
Ralph Jenkius Dindot. 
Clifford White LeRoy. 
John Leabon Cash. 
Clarence William Baker, 
Vergil L. Marsh. 
Charles Wesley Brown. 
Edwin Ernest Mullen. 
Allen Chester Bridges. 
James Everett Sanner. 
Independent Whipple Gor- 
ton. 
James Madison Easter. 
Arthur Albert Lee. 
Daniel Lynch. 
Edward Henry Duane. 
Jonas Frederick Rupert. 
Harry Evan Groos. 
Edwin Roe Gallagher. 
Max Baum. 
Joseph Simon. 
Lleyd Christian Sowell. 
Roy Harnest Barrett. 
Harry Harrison Bloxham. 
Arthur Melven Bryan. 
Charles August Sieck. 
Russell D. Calkins. 
George M. Eyferth. 
Miles R. Finley. 
Francis L. Gaffney. 
Lorimer C. Graham. 
Eugene B. Kennedy. 
Julian H. Maynard. 
Richard D. Micou. 
Marvin ©. Roberts. 
Robert A. Shotwell. 
Charles W. Stevenson. 
William B. Young. 
Dilton Foster Zimmerman, 
Robert Hamilton Mattox, 
Robert Giffen Robeson. 
William James Dean. 
Isaac Wayne Thompson. 
Frederiek Sehwab. 
Edwin Reid Applegate. 
Ralph John Henry Olde- 
geering. 
Robert Janres Monteith. 
Fillmore Shattuek Carver 
Layman. 
Harold Ruppert Lehmann, 
Howard Randall Jackson, 
James Monroe Thomas. 
Leon Ivan Smith. 
Myron W. Willard. 
Archie Arthur Antrim. 
John Hawkins Gallion. 
Harold Elliott Humphreys. 
Hugh Arthur Phares. 
Perey Wadsworth McCord, 
James Hdward Brennen. 
Tipton Forrest Woodward, 
Mason Edward Mitchell. 
George Parks Smallman, 
George Edward Duffy. 
Chris Jacob Norstad. 
Charles Albert Cook. 
Robert Roy Thompson. 
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George Lawrence Thomas. 
Samuel Lawrence Bates. 
John Charles Poshepny. 
Gerdon Samuel Bower. 
Edward Mixon. 
Henry Chilton McGinnis, 
Frank Joseph Manley. 
Harry Franeis. Hake. 
Julius Joseph Miffitt. 
Harry Gillespie Kinnard. 
Percival Francis Patten. 
Michael Albert Sprengel. 
William Edwin McCain. 
Golaen Fletcher Davis. 
Grandison James Tyler. 
Theodore Martin Stock. 
Stamford Grey Chapman. 
William Elliott. 
Joseph Edward Ford. 
James Edward Hunt. 
Hugh John McManus. 
Villiam Edward Weeds. 
Alexander Wolseley Urqu- 
hart. 
Leo Adelbert Ketterer. 
John Joseph Carroll. 
Edward Hammel Hulit. 
Nicholas Alexander Brown. 
John Wesley Overand 
Howard Niles Hill. 
Charles Harold Conversc. 
Leo Vincent Flavell. 


Cornelius Adam Brinkmann. 


Albert Washington Eldred. 


Charles Alexander Cameron, 


Jacob Holmes Kyger. 
Joseph Thomas Lareau. 
Marvin McCray. 

Paul K. Coons. 

Roy Leo Koester. 

James Herbert Stevens. 
George Seratchley. 
Elisworth Foraker Sparks. 
Charles Brandon Forrest. 
John Patrick Killeen. 
William George Conrad. 
Karl Stacy Farnum. 
Orville Franklin Byrd. 
Louis Alford Puckett. 
Lester Bernard Karelle. 
Ellory Francis Carr. 
James Daniel G. Wognum., 
Charles Harrison Gillilan, 
Robert Von Ritter. 

Daniel Leo McCarthy. 
Leon Dancer. 

Charles. Henry Ritt. 
Harry Alfred Miller. 
Joseph William Cavanagh. 
Harvey Rector Dye. 
Verny Carroll. 

Charles Musil. 

Charles Schaaf. 

Forrest Ivanhoe. 

Ray Erastus Snedaker. 
Ray Wadley Byrns. 
George Washington Davis. 
William Walter Wise. 
Guild Bruda. 

Den Merrill Robinson, 
Alvin Steward Reid. 
Rebert Harper Lenson. 
Robert Ralston Blaisdell. 
Edward Francis Ney. 
Worth B. Beachman, 
Carl J. Buek. 

Thomas P. Bryam. 
Charles R. Flanigan. 
Charles M. Garrison, 
Herman F. Gingrich, 
Morris R. Grady. 
Webster Gross. 

Walter Guerry. 

James M. MecConab. 
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Hunter J. Norton. 
Walter E. Scott. 
John H. Skillman, 
Maurice M. Smith. 
John M. Speissegger. 
Leslie A. Williams, 
George F’. Yoran. 
Charles Frederick House. 
Louis Weigle Crane. 
Calvin William Schaeffer. 
Benjamin Oliver Kilroy. 
Letcher Pittman. 
Frank Humbeutel. 
Rebert Hill Whitaker. 
William. Starling Cooper. 
Charles Ernest Leavitt. 
Arehie Bawlin McKay. 
Harrison William 
Grath. 
Charles Thomas Flannery. 
Josephus Maximilian Lie- 
ber. 
Carl Lonis Biery. 
Harry Carl Mechtoldt. 
Harry Herbert Hines. 
Charles Welford Fox. 
Everett Warren Brown, 
Edwin Henry Bradley. 
William Henry Phillips. 
Perey Briggs. 
John Barnette Cattermele. 
John Lawrence Herbert 
Clarholn. 
Lamar Lee. 
George Harold Crofut. 
Andrew Colon Shiver. 
Claude Randolph Clerk. 
Matthew Thornton Betton. 


Me- 


Theodore Winans Smith 
Runyon. 

John Ball. 

Joseph Gustavus Hag- 


strom, 
Carl William Seitz. 
Cyrus Baker Kitchen. 
Edward Winslow Hawkes. 
Earl Francis Codding. 
Charles Streater Bailey. 
Joseph Patrick Burke. 
Clark Hewell Miley. 
Guy John Cheatham. 
Walter William Mahany. 
John Henry Davis. 
Stephen Reuben Edson. 
John Enos Woed. 
Matthias Anthony Roggen- 

kamp. 
Francis Merle Waldren. 
Harold Arthur Rigby. 
Edwin Arnold Eddigorde. 
Russell Hardy Sullivan. 
Harvey Elzay Wathen. 
William Earl Tripp. 
Lawrence Jefferson Webb. 
Henry Hugh Karp. 
George Henry Williams, 
Joseph Arthur Hesse. 


Richard August Volibrecht. 
Samuel Eliswerth MeCarty. 


George Walter Armstrong, 
Robert F. Batchelder, 
Joseph E. Bolt, 

James. Chapman. 
Errett R. Feeney. 
Francis D. Humphrey. 
William F. Jones. 
Willard C. Moore. 
Christian P. Schwarz. 
John N. Silke. 

Edmund T. Stewart. 
Purvey B. Summey. 
Arthur L. Walters, 
Richard L. Whittington 
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Passed assistant paymaster with rank of lieutenant. 
Cyrus D. Bishop. 





MARINE CORPS, 
Captain. 
Patrick W. Guilfoyle. 
First lieutenant. 
Judson H. Fitzgerald. 
Second lieutenants. 


James M. White. 
Gerald C, Thomas, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, June 15, 1921. 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 13, 1921.) 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Spencer 
Borah Hale McKinley Sutherland 
Broussard Harreld McLean Swanson 
Bursum Harris McNary Trammell 
Calder Harrison Nelson Underwood 
Capper Heflin Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Johnson Poindexter Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Dial Kendrick Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Kenyon Smith Wolcott 
Fernald Knox Smoot 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 


Forty-three Senators having answered to. their names, a quorum 
not being present, the Seeretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. La FoerLetre and Mr. WapswortH answered to. their 
names when called. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to anneunce the ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits], the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpers], and the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NicHoitson], who are detained on official 
business. 

Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Hirencock, Mr. Lopez, Mr. 
OvERMAN, Mr. WatsH of Montana, Mr. Stertre, Mr. WinLiams, 
Mr. Gerry, Mr. Oppre, Mr. Jongss of New Mexico, Mr. Erxuvs, 
Mr. New, Mr. Lapp, Mr. CuLBersoen, and Mr. Ernst entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to. their names, a quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announeed that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6300) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal years, and for other 
purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HARRIS presented a resolution of the Board of Com- 
Iaissioners of Reads and Revenues of Sumter County, Ga., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to aid the States. in the 
construction of rural post reads, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution adopted at a meeting held 
May 10, 1921, ef the Boston (Mass.) Marine Society, favoring 
the repeal of the so-called La Follette Shipping Act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Council of the Massachusetts Medical Society, opposing 
the enactment of the so-called Sheppard-Towner maternity aid 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He alse presented resolutions of the First Congregational So- 
ciety of Leominster; the First Baptist Church of Beverly; the 
Wollaston Congregational Church, ef Quincy; the Starrett Me- 
morial Methedist Church, of Athol; the First Congregational 
Chureh of Woburn; the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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Cambridge; the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Melrose; the 
Federated Church of Millbury; the Congregational Church of 
Southampton; the First Parish Church of Ashby ; the Congrega- 
tional Church of Christ, Leominster; the First Baptist Church 
of Hyde Park; the First Baptist Church of Worcester; Trinity 
Chureh, Boston; the Methodist Episcopal Church of North 
Adams; the Free Christian Church of Andover; the Boylston 
Congregational Church, Boston; Grace Church, of Lawrence ; 
Trinity Church, of Concord; the Second Congregational Church 
of Chicopee Falls; Bulfinch Place Church, of Boston; the Pros- 
pect Congregational Church, of Cambridge; the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Nantucket; the South Acton Congregationai 
Church, of South Acton: the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Medford; the Western Massachusetts District of the Interna- 
tional New Thought Alliance; St. Paul’s Church, of Holyoke; 
the Church of Christ, Granby; the Orthodox Congregational 
Church of Mansfield ; the Belleville Congregational Church, New- 
buryport; the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Cambridge; the 
Union Congregational Church, of Boston; the Plympton Congre- 
gational Church, of Plympton; St. Andrew’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Ludlow; the Congregational Church of Northboro ; 
the Riverside Memorial Church, of Haverhill; First Church of 
Christ, Lynn; First Congregational Church, Royalston; First 
Baptist Church of Holden; the Congregational Church of Hat- 
field; the Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends, of Boston; the 
Central Congregational Church, Newburyport; the congregation 
of Unity Church, Pittsfield; the First Methodist Church, Ma- 
rion; the First Church of Rochester; the Union Evangelical 
Church, of Three Rivers; the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plym- 
outh; the Neighborhood Center and Immanuel Community, 
Pittsfield; the Winthrop Congregational Church, Holbrook; the 
West Parish Church, of Andover; the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of Springfield; the Evangelical Congregational 
Church, of Barre; the Rehoboth Congregational Church, Re- 
hoboth; the Park Avenue Congregational Church, Arlington 
Heights; the First Parish and Congregational Society, of Ash- 
burnham; the Second Congregational Church of Westfield ; the 
Union Church, of Waban; the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Hyde Park; the Portland Street Baptist Church, of Haver- 
hill; the Central Congregational Church, of Dorchester; the 
Congregational Church of Wakefield ; the Congregational Church 
of Northbridge Center: the First Congregational Church of 
Jamaica Plain; the Congregational Church of Auburndale; the 
First Congregational Church of Malden; the Grace Church, of 
Medford; the Village Congregational Church, of Whitinsville; 
the Central Congregational Church, of Worcester; and the 
Second Baptist Church of Holyoke, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for the calling of an international disarma- 
ment conference by the President, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LADD presented a telegram transmitting a resolution 
adopted by the forty-first annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, at Denver, Colo., June 14, 1921, favoring 
a senatorial investigation of mining conditions in Mingo County, 
W. Va., which was ordered to lie on the table. © 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial of 
the Rogers Lumber Co., of Minot, N. Dak., remonstrating against 
the placing of any tariff duty on lumber, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the pastor and congrega- 
tion of the First Presbyterian Church of Jamestown, N. Dak., 
favoring the calling of an international disarmament confer- 
ence, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. ? 

Mr. CAPPER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion of the executive committee of the Farmers Union of Wash- 
ington and Northern Idaho, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to enlarge the Federal Reserve Board so as to include the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of Commerce, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented eight resolutions of sundry citizens of St. 
Marys and sundry members of St. Marys College, all in the State 
of Kansas, favoring the recognition of the republic of Ireland 
by the United States, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Free- 
dom, Ravenna, Wayland, Windham, Garrettsville, Charlestown, 
Deerfield, Newton Falls, Mantua, and Hiram, all in the State 
of Ohio, praying for the enactment of a tariff law to protect 
small, new, and struggling industries, and remonstrating 
against any increase in customs duties that would increase the 
cost of raw materials entering into the manufacture of the 
necessities of life or cause increased protection’ to old, large, 
and well-established industries, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (S. 2062) granting a franchise for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii (Rept. No. 115); 

A bill (S. 2063) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric light and 
power within the district of Hamakua, on the island of Hawaii, 
Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 116) ; 

A bill (S. 2064) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within Kapaa and Waipouli, in the district 
of Kawaihau, on the island and county of Kauai, Territory of 
Hawaii (Rept. No. 117); 

A bill (S. 2065) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within the district of Hana, on the island 
of Maui, Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 118) ; 

A bill (S. 2066) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within the districts of North and South 
Hilo and Puna, in the county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii 
(Rept. No. 119); and 

A bill (S. 2067) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize and pro- 
vide for the construction, maintenance, and operation of a street 
railway or railways in the district of Honolulu, island of 
Oahu,’ enacted by the Legislature of the Republic of Hawaii 
July 7, 1898, and granting a franchise to the Honolulu Rapid 
Transit & Land Co. to operate a street railway in the district 
of Honolulu, providing for the operation of the same, and pro- 
viding for the purchase of the same by the city and county of 
Honolulu”; to the Committee on Territories and Insular Pos- 
sessions (Rept. No. 120). 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 2083) to regulate the practice of undertaking and 
embalming in the District of Columbia, and to safeguard the 
public health ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2084) making appropriations for the prevention 
of loss of timber from insect infestations on reserved and un- 
reserved public lands in Oregon and California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2085) for the relief of Emmett M. Lowery; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2086) for the relief of August H. Radke; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2087) granting a pension to Mary A. Manuel; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2088) for the relief of Regina Schorr; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2089) authorizing the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of Minnesota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO MEAT PACKING BILL. 

Mr. NORRIS submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6820) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. KENYON submitted six amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy 
products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. STERLING (for Mr. McCormick) submitted three 
amendments intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
6320) to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, 
live-stock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, 
and eggs, and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, ‘announced that the President ‘had 
on the 14th instant approved and signed the bill (8. 86) to 
amend the act approved December 23, 1913, ‘known ‘as the Fed- 
eral reserve act. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed'the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock. products, dairy .prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and -Forestry as 
amended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr.‘President, as that amendment came 
up ‘yesterday, and some of us are not fully informed as to it, I 
ask that the’Secretary again state it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment ‘as 
amended will. be stated. 

The Reapinc CrurkK. ‘The committee amendment is to-strike 
out all.after the enacting clause of the bill :and to insert—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Is that the entire committee amend- 
ment? 

The VIGE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Then, if no Senator desires to speak: on 
the amendment, I ask for the yeas.and mays on. it. 

Mr. ‘FERNALD. I have a:few remarks which I desire to 
submit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
it was going by default. 

The ‘VIGE PRESIDENT. 
nized. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Will the Senator from Maine permit me. now 
to offer a couple of «amendments for’ printing which I forgot 
to offer previously ? 

Mr. FERNALD. ° Gertainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the-Senator from Maine. 

Mr. ‘President, I send to: the desk two amendments, which -I 
ask may: be printed: and lie on :the table. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. ‘Without objection, the proposed 
amendments will be ‘printed and lie on ‘the table. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘Will -the ‘Senator from Maine yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ‘RERNALD. I yield to the Senator :from Lowa. 

Mr, KENYON. -I-also send to the’! desk certain “amendments 
which I desire ‘to “offer to the pending bill, and -as:: . that: they 
lie on the table ana ‘be | printed. 

The VICH'PRESIDENT. ‘Without: objection, it is:so ordered. 

Mr. FERNALD. “Mr. President, the bill which: is at present 
under consideration, ‘although ‘a: new: bill:by name, has: been be- 
fore’the Congress of the United ‘States,.in one form or ‘another, 
for very many years. ‘This method of procedure in: the Govern- 
ment control of-industries began nearly 30 or perhaps more‘ than 
80 years ago. It has‘had its'ups and downs. ‘This particular 
bill for the regulation of the packing industry ‘first ¢ame to this 
body, and ‘so far’as I: know ‘since ‘I have beena Member of ‘the 
Senate, something like two years ‘ago, ‘possible a little more. 
Since that time there have ‘been four, possibly ‘five, bills, differ- 
ing somewhat in ‘their! provisions ;:and Isam very frank to:say 
and glad to admit that each one, in my opinion, has been alittle 
improvement: over the others. First of all, I wish' to eongratu- 
late my’ friend from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] for bringing out.at 
this’ time a‘bill which ‘is far better for the people of this: country 
than any bill which has heretofore been framed relative to this 
matter. 

There, of course, must be some very godd'reason why legisla- 
tion of this character should ‘be enacted ; there should be ‘some 
pressing demand for it from the people of the courtry. As ‘a 
tule, legislation ofthis kind is urged by competitors of the great 
packing’ houses or’ the great industrial concerns of the country. 
I have read with much interest and great ‘satisfaction the 'testi- 
mony ‘that has been offered to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, before which committee very exhaustive hearings 
have been held relative to these bills for the past five years. 
People from different sections of the country have been here 
and have offered their evidence pro and econ. ‘So far’ as ‘I am 
able to adduce from that evidence, no competitors of the -pack- 
ing houses have presented themselves; but I have received very 
many letters from: different packing houses in various’ States of 
the Union in opposition to this class of legislation. Raisers of 
live stock and live-stock associations from all over the country 
have appeared before the committee in opposition to it, and by 
letter and telegram also have protested against this class of 


It is the entire committee amend- 


I thought 


The Senator from Maineis recog- 


legislation. Chambers of commerce of nearly -evety “State «in 
the Union and of many cities in the different States have offered 
their protest. I have read very carefully much~of the-evidence 
which ‘has been submitted—and let me say, Senators, that it 
embraces thousands of, pages, ‘almost—by ‘those who have ap- 
peared before the committee, but I have yet to learn ‘of any 
pressing demand from the’farmers of the country and from the 
stock raisers of the country or: from any particular source for 
this legislation. 

We hear much nowadays in the Congress of the United 
States about the farmers, and many of us have bleeding hearts 
for ‘the poor farmer; ‘but tet me-say, Mr. President, that this 
class of legislation has cost the farmers of this «country, the 
business ‘interests, and the taxpayers of the country more than 
did ‘the ‘Buropean «war; ‘and if ‘Senators will give me their 
attention for the next ‘few hours, I am -going to prove to them 
the exact truth of my statement. 

We have had: commissions In this country ‘for about 35 “years. 
The great ‘uplift and reformation on the part of ‘the reformers 
began ‘something like a third of a century ago. We have had 
reformers Who have undertaken ‘to reform almost ‘everything, 
including our morals and our miérobes. This morning I «was 
surprised on: opening ‘my mail to find a letter inquiring how 
many ‘times per diem I ‘took ‘a’ bath, how I Cleaned my ‘teeth, 
whether horizontally or perpendicularly, and whether I was 
going to support the Smith-Towner bill. It has -gotten-so, Sen- 
ators, that I do ‘not ‘dare ‘to assume that I have a “puerite 
stomach ache ‘for fear that ‘some compulsory educational or 
health ‘agency will grab ‘me ‘and “take ‘me to a ‘hospital and 
remove "my appéerdix or ‘some other ‘member of my ‘body. TI 
think so much‘ of' my ‘appendicte apparatus that I live in con- 
stant fear ‘all'the time. 

These reformers and uplifters: are having,’or ‘they have had 
in the past 20 ‘years, a ‘very “wonderful and ‘fertile field, until 
their:particular activity has got'to be*about the largest’ industry 
in the ‘United “States. “It is surpassed only, I ‘believe, by the 
steel and iron business, by agriculture, perhaps, and pork 
packing ‘and ‘printing. It has come ‘to’ have’a national ‘associa- 
tion and organization. 

‘Years ago—and I-am ‘glad‘to'refer tothe Senator from ‘Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WrILtrams], because he ‘has ‘been in the Congress 
long ‘enough to know it we ‘used ‘to deal with villages and 
counties and States, but now we deal with everything “under 
the sun. Any man ‘who has a little hard luck comes ‘to Con- 
gress for relief; any State that Has ‘a little trouble or uprising 
anywhere comes to Congress and wants the Congress of “the 
United ‘States to ‘conduct an investigation. 

‘We have been investigating here for 20 years, and ‘it has 
cost this Government millions ‘and millions of: dollars to carry 
on such enterprises. ‘We have been enacting laws and creating 
commissions of all kinds. During the World ‘War everybody 
was willing to submit to the attivities of various ‘commissions; 
everybody was willing to submit tothe control of some direct- 
ing officer; everyone was willing ‘to have his ‘sugar measured 
and his buns counted and everything he ‘ate weighed. Every- 
one felt perfectly satisfied because it was for “the winning of 
the war”; but Tight on the heels of the Food Administration 
We saw Sugar advance to 85 cents a pound, and-so long as we 
continued Federal control and the Government undertook ‘to 
manage everybody’s business we had high prices. We are just 
beginning to return to normal conditions. 

Then we had a ‘Fuel Administrator. Although we had ‘a 
Director of Fuel in this country, who met ‘the operators and 
the ‘miners in the coal fields and determined what advances 
should be allowed, the matter was carried to the President of 
the United States, and he created a commission, and because 
of the rules and practices laid down by that commission we are 
to-day charged the high*prices for coal which we are paying, 
and many of the coal mines have stopped doing business be- 
cause they can not bégin to produce coal on the basis laid down 
by the commission. 7 

In 1887 we created the Interstate: Commerce Commission. I 
propose a little later in the day ‘to devote considerable atten- 
tion to that commission. Six years‘ago we created the Federal 
Trade Commission, and to show how these bodies develop and 
advance and how when a commission ‘is onee ‘fastened upon 
this Government it increases and rolls up, it is only necessary 
to say that from a small begiming we now have a Federal 
Trade Commission that costs at least a million dollars a‘year. 

I have said we have had a‘great many reformers. We have 
been reforming all.serts of things, and by and by, after we 
have reformed everything and the reformers undertake to 
réform themsélves, then we are going to have a bad condition 
in this country, because there ‘will be nothing left for the ‘re- 
formefs to do. They have told us what we could eat and what 
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we could drink, and now they are going to attempt to tell us 
how to regulate a business so that the live-stock grower may get 
more for his live stock and the man who eats meat may buy it 
cheaper. If such a result could be brought about and I could 
understand how it were possible, I should be glad to support 
this bill. 

I repeat that in 1914 we created the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. As Senators know, that organization started with a small, 
moderate appropriation. It consisted of only five members the 
first year, but there has been an increase in its appropriations, 
an arithmetical progression from the time of its establishment 
down to the present day. until now that commission costs a 
million dollars a year. There are now 418 employees under 
the Federal Trade Commission, and let me say that I assume 
that inside of four years every one of those employees will be 
a “deserving Republican.” If we create another commission, 
it will afford places for more “deserving Republicans” as at- 
torneys, stenographers, bookkeepers, and other employees. Tell 
the farmers of this country what these commissions have cost 
and then ask them if they want to continue creating commis- 
sions of this kind, and what will their response be? When 
speaking in the last campaign I confined myself to two issues; 
one was opposition to the League of Nations and the other was 
the charge of wastefulness and extravagance. At the comple- 
tion of my address in every State where I spoke those in the 
audience who had anything to say at all would say, “‘ Senator, 
why does not Congress stop the creation of commissions? Why 
does it not send back home the people who are now in Washing- 
ton? Why not send them back to help take care of the products 
of the farm?” Let me say, Senators, that the farmers of this 
country will be quite satisfied if Congress now drives in a peg 
to stop the creation of any more commissions. They understand 
this question well. They are not to be fooled. The farmers of 
this country are about as intelligent as any particular class we 
have, and they can not be fooled by being told that we can 
create a commission here that will give them higher prices for 
their products or their live stock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator; certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator repeal the law that pro- 
vides for the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, my dear Senator, it would be impos- 
sible to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not ask that question. 
Senator if he would if he could. 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, I do not know; it would not be pos- 
sible if I wanted to. You once establish a commission here and 
it is here to stay. It is never abolished. Nobody that comes 
here is ever sent home. We had 112,000 employees in the Gov- 
ernment departments a few years ago, and we have been trying, 
on both sides of this Chamber, to send some of them home, and 
We have not succeeded to any great extent. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator further? 

Mr. FERNALD. At all times. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator answer my question, if he 
wants to answer it? I do not mean that he has to answer it; 
but I am assuming, now, for the purpose of the question, that 
the Senator has it in his power to abolish the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Would he do it? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, that is a very fair question, 
and if my friend will just be patient with me I will answer it 
fully, because, first of all, I want to show him what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has done in the last 34 years, and 
then I will leave it to him as to whether he thinks it ought to 
be abolished or not. We have only until 1 o’clock to-morrow 
to discuss this bill. I am willing to be interrupted, and shall 
be glad to answer any questions; but the discussion of any 
particular issue would take me very far afield. 

Mr. NORRIS. My question Coes not require that. Of 
course, I realize that the Senator is under no obligation to 
answer it unless he wants: to, but he does not need to discuss 
the policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission to answer 
the question that I have propounded; and, if he will permit 
me, I will couple it with another one. 

Mr. FERNALD. Put them all together, my dear Senator, 
and I will answer them all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator also, if he had it 
within his power now, whether he would abolish the Federal 
Trade Commission? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I will answer that right offhand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, why can not the Senator answer the 
other question? 

Mr. FERNALD. I want to discuss that. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has had a great deal to do with the 
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utilities of the country, and I should like to discuss. that a 
little more fully. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I understood the Senator to say that he 
had read the hearings before the Agricultural Committee on 
the so-called packers bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator recall that in many 
cases witnesses testified that their principal objection was first 
to the arbitrary power to be exercised by one man, and that 
these witnesses who were opposed to legislation stated in num- 
bers of cases that they would not object to a commission to con- 
trol this situation? Does the Senator recall those statements? 

Mr. FERNALD. Iam frank to say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, for whom I have the very highest respect, that in my 
judgment, while I have not had any conference with the Big 
Five packers whom this bill undertakes to control, from what 
I learn I think they care very little about whether this bill is 
enacted or not. They will be able to take care of themselves, 
and if any hardship is imposed on them it will be carried on 
to the consumer; but the people of this Government are opposed 
to this class of legislation, and the farmers of this country 
know, because they are very intelligent people, that if we are 
ever to get back to prosperity everybody will have to be pros- 
perous. You can not make the live-stock industry prosperous 
unless you make the cotton industry prosperous, and you can 
not make the cotton industry prosperous unless you make the 
wool business prosperous, and you can not make any one par- 
ticular class of individuals in this country prosperous without 
bringing about the prosperity of the whole country. 

I think that answers my friend. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I just want to point out to the Senator 
the fact that these witnesses did testify that they objected to 
the one-man power given under the provisions of the bil! and 
said they would not object to a commission. Thereupon the 
form of the bill was changed to meet that objection; and at 
very recent meetings or conferences of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry that form of the bill was changed again 
to meet the views of those who opposed the legislation, and the 
commission form of the bill is now eliminated. 

First it was put in to meet their objections to the one-man 
power and to satisfy them on that point. Now it has been 
changed back, and the commission has been eliminated at the 
suggestion of those who opposed the legislation. I wanted the 
Senator to understand that there is no commission provided for. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I understand that now it is left in the 
power of one man. There is to be only one commissioner. 

Mr. KENDRICK. He is under the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, yes; of course, he has to be under the 
direction of somebody; but he has authority to employ attor- 
neys, and he has the power to employ auditors and bookkeepers, 
and he has authority to do almost everything. As the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] said the other day, he has more 
power than William of Hohenzollern ever had, and you have 
given him every authority to go into a man's business and dic- 
tate just what its policy shall be. 

Let me say right. here that if you go down to the Patent 
Office with three kinds of oil, and you combine those oils and 
make one compound, and any employee there divulges that 
secret, he can be sent to the penitentiary; and yet under the 
authority given this commissioner he has a right to go into any 
packing establishment in this country and get any secret process, 
because he can demand their books and their papers and every 
scrap of paper that is in that establishment, and he can com- 
mercialize that knowledge and go into business for himself; and 
I am not willing to grant that authority to anybody. It has 
taken me 40 years to learn a little something about my business, 
and now it is proposed to put the packing business under a man 
who does not know anything about it, who must be practically 
an imbecile. It says that he can not be connected with and he 
can not understand anything about the business. You have 
got to take some fellow who knows nothing about the business, 
and yet he has the right to go into any establishment and get 
any information he asks for, and commercialize it, if he pleases, 
in his own interest or that of his friends. 

I staried in to tell a little something about the Federal 
Trade Commission, because 1 was quite ready to give a very 
prompt and definite answer to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. I want to read something about it, because after 
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these commissions are created that is about the end of our 
interest in them. We expect them to go on then and do as 
they please, but I want the Senate to know something about 
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Congress legislative reference service, which, by the way, I 
have found to be very correct, and in any statements that I 
may make you will find the figures taken either from them or 
from Poor’s Manual or from the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This statement was compiled from 
the Treasury Department’s digest of appropriations for the 
support of the Government of the United States, with the excep- 
tion of the two years indicated, 1897 and 1898. That has refer- 
ence to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The first appropriation for the Federal Trade Commission 
about which I am able to get any information was in 1916. 
The appropriation was $373,333.37. In 1917 the appropriation 
for that commission was $444,080; in 1918, $822,920; in 1919, 
$1,677,540; in 1920, $1,205,000; and in 1921, $955,000. 

There has been an increase from year to year, a doubling in 
some cases, but usually an increase of about $100,000 to 
$500,000; and the number of employees has been increased 
from five, the first membership, to 418—always enlarging the 
scope of their activities, always coming to Congress and pre- 
senting some reason why they should have more employees and 
why they should enter into additional lines of activity. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sure the Senator is not familiar with 
the work done by the Federal Trade Commission, or he would 
not make the statement he has just made. I have the highest 
regard for the distinguished Senator from Maine, and I know 
he would not intentionally do an injustice to anyone. 

During the war, in some of the years that the Senator has 
mentioned about the appropriations being so large, the Federal 
Trade Commission did all the cost-accounting work of the 
Government. All the steel, copper, manufactured goods prices, 
and all the prices of everything else which the Government pur- 
chased, amounting to billions of dollars during the war, were 
determined by the cost of production that the Federal Trade 
Commission found. Those cost figures were used in the pur- 
chase of these things. The Federal Trade Commission handled 
the distribution, cost, and price of coal until the Fuel Adminis- 
tration was created, and they did a great many other things not 
in the line of their regular duties, such as the enforcement of 
the trading with the enemy act relating to patents, and so forth. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I am quite familiar with their work. 
I have had more or less to do with that. I have visited the 
commission on several and divers occasions, and for many rea- 
sons. I regret that my old friend the ex-Senator from Mary- 
land, Mr. Smith, is not present to help me answer the question 
of the distinguished Senator from Georgia. He, with the pres- 
ent Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRANCE] has on several occa- 
sions called on the Federal Trade Commission with me, and I 
should be glad if they were present; but, inasmuch as they are 
not, I am not going into that matter.. I am just going to read 
a letter here. I have a great many letters, but I am going to 
read this one because this company is doing business in about 
8 or 10 States. It is a very well known company, and I want 
to show the activity of the Federal Trade Commission. I be- 
lieve the Senate is desirous of the information that is con- 
tained in this letter, and I am sure the people of this country 
are quite interested. 

I knew something about this case, and I asked the president 
of this company to call on me, which he did recently. He is not 
one of the Big Five packers, but he is a very large operator in 
condensed milk, an item which was perhaps of more benefit to 
this country during the war than any other one particular 
article; and while we make no claim that the packers did any- 
thing more than their honest duty, their patriotic, loyal duty 
to this country, I want to say that if it had not been for the 
Big Five packers we would not have been able to feed our 
soldiers overseas. One company shipped 25,000 carloads of beef 
during the war. They were called upon to furnish a thousand 
cars a week, and more than 760,000,000 pounds of meat were 
furnished by one of the great packers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President- 

Mr. FERNALD. In just a moment I will yield to the Sen- 
ator. I do not say that that is any reason why they ought not 
to come under the general law. They were doing no more than 
was their duty as everybody undertook to do it in that period. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator have any objection to 
Stating which one of the packers that was? 

Mr. FERNALD. As I recall, it was Swift—either Swift or 
Armour, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know that in doing that 
Swift & Co., on a capitalization a great part of which was 
furnished by the consumers of meat, made a profit of 33 per 
cent? 
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Mr. FERNALD. Let me answer the Senator from Nebraska. 
This opens up a very large question, and. I can see where I am 
likely to be on this floor for a long time. This question of capital 
stock is not generally understood by a great many of the people 
of this country. I know concerns that have a capital stock of 
only $20,000 that have invested capital of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. That represents nothing. A man might make 
33 per cent on his capital stock and yet not make 2 per cent on 
his invested capital. That represents nothing. That matter has 
been thrashed ofit here many times before. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator know that in this partic- 
ular case it represented the net worth of the concern, and that 
a good deal of it was capital which had been contributed Ly 
the people, and that the 33 per cent was reckoned on that? 

Mr. FERNALD. In answer to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska let me say that I know that the packers of this 
country did not make one-half what the Government permitted 
them to make during the war. I think that is a very fair 
answer to that question. If we undertook to discuss this capital 
stock and invested capital proposition, it would take more time 
than I have between now and to-morrow noon. I was talking 
about this condensed milk company, and what the Federal Trade 
Commission did for it, and what they are now doing for it; and 
the reason the business men of this country are so much op- 
posed to Government control. 

I know something about the Federal Trade Commission. I 
happened to be president of the largest industrial business in 
this country at the time the commission was created. I was 
for the commission. I felt that it might do a great service to 
the business men of this country. I wanted new fields opened 
up in South America and New Zealand and other foreign 
countries for American products, and I felt through this in- 
strumentality we might possibly do that. I knew there were 
a great many small concerns doing that particular line of 
business which were unable to present their wares in foreign 
countries, but by combination of these small packers we might 
be able to establish agencies in those countries, and I looked 
forward to great results from the activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Just as soon as they got into action they failed to act as an 
adviser, and you can not get a bit of advice from them now as 
to any business proposition. They became prosecutors of the 
business men. They have placed hardships in their way and 
harassed and heckled them and made it so hard to do business 
that there is scarcely a business man in this country who favors 
any kind of Government regulation. The activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the expenses of that commis- 
sion are what have brought this bill into contempt more than 
anything else. 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the law the Federal Trade Commission 
has no right to license business and tell business nren in ad- 
vance what they can do and what they shall not do. 

Mr. FERNALD. This letter will explain that exactly. That 
is just what I am complaining about. That is just the reason 
that I find fault with the Federal Trade Commission. It is 
their activity and their line of procedure to which I object, and 
I am going to take up further another commission that has cost 
a great deal more than this. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been 
very much interested in what the Senator has said, and I have 
been very much interested in the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission. It seems to me the Senator is making rather a 
broad indictment of the Federal Trade Commission. He is 
criticizing its work as a whole, and it seems to me that he ought 
to be a little more specific in the references he has made. Of 
course, I do not mean to criticize the Senator at all for his ob- 
servations, and believing as he does, he was doubtless justified 
in saying what he did. But, as I understand it, the Federal 
Trade Commission has as one of its principal functions the duty 
of seeing that there is no unfair competition in the country. 

I should like to have the Senator point out something which 
the Federal Trade Commission has done along that line which 
it ought not to have done. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have the evidence right in my hand, Sena- 
tor, and if permitted to read it, I think I, just a layman, will 
prove to the Senator, a good lawyer, that what I state is abso- 
lutely true. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the information will 
be enlightening, and I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. FERNALD. This letter is from the president of the 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., who have canneries in eight or 
nine States. I asked the president of that company to write 
this letter, because his complaint was quite in line with hun- 
dreds of other complaints I have had from other business 
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men of the country, and it is the unwarranted interference the 
Trade Commission are guilty of te which I want to cali the 
attention of the Senator from New Mexico, and which has 
brought forth this criticism. This letter happens to be from 
Missouri, and is addressed to me. q 

[I have known this gentleman for very many years as a proml- 
nent and honorable business man, like most of the business men 
of this country. They are not all scoundrels, they are not ail 
crooks, and wherever you find one who is, I am just as anxious 
as any man in this country to send him to the penitentiary. 
The letter reads: 


* HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING Co., 
“St. Louis, Mo., June 7, 1921. 
“ Hon. B. M. FERNALD, 
“Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear SENATOR FreRNALD: Following my talk with you in 
Washington last week on the subject of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, I have given some thought to the subject, and still have 
the feeling which I expressed to you at the time of our confer- 
ence; that is, that it is difficult to discuss the functioning of 
the Federal Trade Commission without seeming to scold. 

“T think the idea of the commission as it was originally con- 
ceived met generally with some approval on the part of business 
men. The whole situation under which business interests had 
to proceed at their peril with reference to antitrust legislation 
was a difficult one.” 

Lawyers can hardly understand or appreciate the troubles 
which come to the business man who is not familiar with legis- 
lation or with law. The letter continues: 

“There was a very general idea that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would give some assistance to people who wanted to keep 
within the law and yet carry on their business so as to best 
serve the public, which is, after all, the best measure of how 
business can best serve its own interests. 

“That hope doesn’t seem to have been realized. The Federal 
Trade Commission, IT understand, has steadfastly refused to 
allow itself to act in any advisory capacity. It has taken the 
position with regard to its activities that business men must 
proceed at their peril. It has aggravated rather than improved 
the situation, in that it has undertaken to exercise a more gen- 
eral regulation than any statutory provision prior to the creation 
of the Federal Trade Commission contemplated. It has ’con- 
tended that under section 5 the Federal Trade Commission has 
the pewer to say that any activity by business concerns con- 
stitutes an unfair method of competition. This position has 
been several times denied by United States circuit courts of 
appeal, and in the case of, I think, Federal Trade Commission 
v. Gratz, the Supreme Court of the United States denied this 
measure of authority to the commission. 

“Tt seems, however, rather slow to discard the exercise of 
such control. In 1918 the commission filed a complaint against 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., charging it with the practice of 
an unfair method of competition, because of the fact that it 
guaranteed its prices to its customers against its own subse- 
quent price decline. 

“In the evaporated-milk business each packer of evaporated 
milk whe has an established brand sold generally in the 
markets, announced from time to time its selling price. The 
Helvetia Co. follows this practice. It publishes prices from 
time to time to the jobbing trade and those prices are uniform 
within given territories to all jobbers in those territories. The 
effect of the guaranty is that on goods sold to-day at, let us 
say, $5 per case; the jobber is protected on any stocks he may 
have on hand if the price of the Helvetia Co. two weeks from 
to-day should be declined to $4.50 per case. On such stock as 
the jobber had in his warehouse on the occasion of such a de- 
cline we would pay him a rebate of 50 cents per case. 

“'This practice had been under investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission for more than two years prior to the time the 
complaint was filed against this company. The investigators 
for the commission had the matter in charge. The attorneys 
for the commission and the economists for the commission have 
admitted that they had no evidence that the Helvetia Co. had 
used this practice in any way different from what it had been 
used by all other companies engaged in this line of business. It 
was a general practice followed by everybody packing canned 
milk. The practice had prevailed for more than 30 years.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator just give me a little bit of 
information in connection with that? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does this company of which the Senator 
speaks alone sell a particular article, or is it an article manu- 
factured by other concerns? 

Mr. FERNALD. Other companies; very 
panies, and they all had the same practice. 


many other com- 





Mr. SIMMONS. Unless there is a trust, a monopoly, which 
takes in all the producers of this particular product; why would 
the reduction in the prices of this Helvetia Co. embarrass the 
Sellers of this product, unless that decline took place all along 
the line, and included all the producers of that product? In 
other words, is not the letter which the Senator is reading in 
itself conclusive evidence that this product which he is talking 
about is a monopolized product? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. [If the Senator will permit me, I want 
to explain to him the practice of the trade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I just wanted the information about that 
peint. 

Mr. FERNALD. I know the Senator is anxious to have the 
correct information, and I should be very glad to give it to him, 
because I think I understand this situation, and the practices 
and methods of the business along these lines. 

First of all, let me say to the Senator that oftentimes, and 
right now, packers of canned goods and condensed milk go out 
and make a price on their goods. [ will cite my own business, 
because I know about that, and I know what has been the 
practice and habit in the canning trade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They all make the same price? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. We make our price, for instance, on our 
brands. I go to you and say, “Senator, our price on corn this 
year is going to be $1.30.” You say to me, “ The prices of all 
kinds of goods are declining. I do not care to buy goods at that 
figure. If I knew there was to be no decline, I might place an 
order for my usual quantity of a thousand cases a year.” 

Later on you write me and say, “I am going to send my 
salesmen out. I would like to offer that brand I have used for 
many years. If I can be assured that the price will not be any 
lower on this, you can book my order for a thousand cases.” 

I write back to you and say, “I will book your order for a 
thousand cases of corn at $1.30 per thousand. If before these 
goods are delivered to you we lower our own price on that 
brand, you shall have the advantage of that price. If we drop 
our own price on this particular brand of goeds which you 
are buying 10 cents a dozen or 20 cents a dozen, you shall have 
the advantage of that decline.” 

Then you are willing to purchase. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can understand how that might be a 
proper arrangement. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is all there is to this case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the agreement was, “If the wholesale 
price or the manufacturer’s price of this article shall decline, 
then we guarantee you the investment,” it might be all right; 
but when it does not include the manufacturer’s selling price, 
or the wholesale selling price, of all the manufacturers, but the 
contract only provides against a decline by one particular pro- 
ducer when there are hundreds of producers in the country, I 
do not see how that would help him unless the uniform decline 
took place ail through the country. He does not need protec- 
tion against a decline in your price unless there is a decline in 
the prices of other manufacturers. If he does, then that, to my 
mind, establishes a trust in that article and would imply that 
the decline which takes place in your goods also takes place in 
the goods of all other producers. . 

Mr. FERNALD. Naturally, if other producers or packers 
made a lower price the jobber would come to me and say, “I 
ean buy other brands of goods at a lower price.” That might 
influence me to reduce my price. But I have no control over 
what other packers shail do. 

It has been a common practice that we might induce the 
jobber to place his order for goods. Let me say that I have 
been in the packing business, actively engaged, with my money 
invested and all that is in me for 34 years. I wish to bring out a 
fact right now, and I assume that the same fact is true of other 
packers. In the operation of our cannery there has never been 
a time in the 34 years, not a single year, that we have not 
had sold at this time of the year 75 per cent of our goods 
that we expected to pack in September. This year, up to this 
date, not a single case of our goods has been sold, for the 
reason that we are on a declining market. Jobbers are wait- 
ing, hoping the price will drop still lower. That is one of the 
things with which the packer has to contend, If I could 
be assured that our goods would be sold this year for cost, 
I would be the happiest man, almost, in the United States. 

We have to make our price to the farmers. We have to 
place our orders for cans. We have to buy our labels. We 
have to buy and pay for every ingredient that goes into the 
eans. Yet to-day we do not know what we are going to get for 
our goods, nor where they are going, and pretty soon they will 
be in the cans and have to be paid for, and it is going,to take 
a great many million dollars to do that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. FERNALD. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator, if I 
may be permitted to conclude the reading of the letter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to get clear in my mind, 
as I think perhaps other Senators would, what there is about 
the Federal Trade Commission that prevents the Senator from 
doing business profitably, and whether he thinks he could 
do it profitably this year if there were no commission in 
existence. 

Mr. FERNALD. It does not enter into this that I am speak- 
ing of now at all. I will take that up later in a general 
way. I am just showing by the reading of this letter, if I may 
be permitted to read it, how they are interfering with this 
man’s business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator does not claim that the 
existence of the Federal Trade Commission now makes it 
impossible for him to do business at a profit this year? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wonder why the Senator insists that 
his business is so unprofitable this year? 

Mr. FERNALD. I merely wish to convey the thought that 
this is a very inopportune time to place a hardship upon the 
packers of the country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. During the existence of the Federal 
Trade Commission the Senator’s business has certainly been 
prosperous ? 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will permit me, I will show 
by this letter how it does interfere with everybody’s business. 
I am sorry not to be able to read it without interruption. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator cite any more pros- 
perous period in the history of the United States than during 
the period covered by the existence of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

Mr. FERNALD. We have had great prosperity in this coun- 
try, not so great aS we had before, and I shall take that up 
later. I shall show what the railroads have done since we have 
had the Interstate Commerce Commission and that this year it 
has cost the country more than a billion dollars—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is wandering. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator is endeavoring to get me far 
afield from the question I am endeavoring to discuss. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is discussing the Federal 
Trade Commission, and I challenge him to point to a more 
prosperous period of business in the United States than the 
period covered by the existence of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, of which he complains, 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will permit me to continue 
the reading of the letter I shall be glad. The reading has been 
so disconnected that I doubt if the Senator who inquired for 
the information in the beginning can get the connection, but it 
has something to do with the Federal Trade Commission. I 
hope I may be permitted to finish reading the letter, and then I 
am quite willing to be questioned on any subject. I read: 

“'The economists and attorneys for the commission have char- 
acterized the matter as an economic question and not a legal 
question.” 

That is the very thing I have been speaking about, that if I 
guarantee my goods and the price of the goods and that if I 
make a decline in them myself the same price will be made to 
the jobber who first buys. 

“The taking of testimony in this case began in November, 
1919.” 

That is not quite two years ago. 

“It has been carried on from time to time, the last session 
having been held in Washington on the 4th and 5th of May, 
1921. Up to date 1,947 pages of testimony have been taken. 
The next setting of the case is for the 7th of July, in Washing- 
ton, for the taking of further testimony. 

“The methods of the commission in this case involve too 
many things to discuss in this letter. I shall give attention 
only to two or three points in that connection. 

“Before taking up those points I want to note that it is ma- 
terial to inquire whether the Federal Trade Commission is a 
prosecuting or investigating body. I do not know what Con- 
gress had in mind in creating the commission as to what its 
functions should be, but I do know that members of the com- 
mission and attorneys for the commission in 1916 emphasized 
the fact that the commission was an investigating body; that 
the filing of a formal complaint raised no presumption against 
the respondent, but was merely the method by which the com- 
mission started to make its record in the investigation of the 
subject, there having been previously a mere preliminary in- 
vestigation for the purpose of determining whether a formal 
investigation was advisable. 

“The present attitude of the commission seems far removed 
from this idea. In the original investigation of the subject of 


price guaranty the commission sent out questionnaires to various 
manufacturers. In reply to those questionnaires they received 
a number of letters. Those letters were written generally in 
the early part of the year 1916. The complaint against the 
Helvetia Co. was filed in December, 1918. The first taking of 
testimony, as already noted, was in November, 1919. 

“A number of the concerns wrote letters in 1916 expressing 
themselves as opposed to the practice of guaranteeing prices. 
In the trial of the complaint against the Helvetia Co. the com- 
mission offered a lot of these letters in evidence. In most 
instances the companies which had written letters, after fur- 
ther consideration of the subject, had very much modified their 
opinions and had come to conclusions very different from those 
expressed in the letters. The letters generally did not state 
facts, but merely expressed opinions. In one instance the sales 
manager of one of the companies which had written a letter 
to the commission in 1916 was subpcenaed to testify for the 
commission in the case against the Helvetia Co. This witness 
came to Washington and informed the representatives of the 
commission that his opinion was very different from what it 
was when the letter was written in 1916. The consequence was 
that the witness was not put on the stand. He was permitted 
to go home without testifying, but the letter was introduced in 
evidence. I protested and pointed out that the representative 
had been there ready to testify and it was neither fair to that 
company nor the respondent to use a letter more than three 
years old when first-hand competent testimony might have 
been had. 

“None of the letters introduced was competent evidence. 
They were objected to on that ground, but were nevertheless 
admitted by the examiner into the record. Protest was made 
against the admission of all of the letters, and all of the com- 
panies from whom the letters originally came had been per- 
mitted to intervene in the case. They were represented by 
counsel at the hearing, and counsel offered to produce rep- 
resentatives of those companies as witnesses. The record shows 
this question: ” 

Now, this is a very important part of the letter: 

“Mr. Narpin. Mr. Davies, I would like to ask if you are 
willing to produce your clients here to testify? 

“Mr. Davies. Yes; unquestionably.” 

Mr. Davies was counsel for the companies whose letters were 
offered in evidence. 

“T offer this little story as an indication of how completely 
the commission has become a prosecuting agency. The attor- 
neys conducting the case for the commission, the examiners, and 
the so-called economists all seem to feel that a case had to be 
established against the respondent in order to justify the filing 
of the complaint. It is of course possible that employees of 
the commission should fall into this state of mind contrary to 
the feeling of the commission, but it was :ay observation from 
an argument on two occasions before the members of the com- 
mission themselves that the attitude of the commission is that 
they must maintain the complaint once it is filed. 

“Tt does not require legal training or experience to enable 
one to see how unfortunate the situation is when the body which 
is to sit in judgment becomes also the prosecutor in the case. It 
is as if a prosecuting attorney was to pass finally on the inno- 
cence or guilt of the accused. 

“One other development of this case is, it seems to me, in- 
structive on the activity of the commission from the business 
man’s standpoint. I have already indicated that the commis- 
sion has had this matter under investigation for two and a half 
years before the complaint was filed. In presenting its case 
against the Helvetia Co., the commission offered as a witness 
Dr. Kemper Simpson, who called himself an economist. He was 
26 years of age at the time he gave his testimony. On cross- 
examination he gave this testimony : 

“*Q. What is your age, Dr. Simpson?—A. Twenty-six. 

“*Q. How long have you been out of college?—A. Since 1917. 

“*Q. Two years?—A. Since June, 1917. 

“*Q. How long were you in college?—A. Seven years. 

“*Q. Prior to going to college, what business were you en- 
gaged in?—A. The business of college. 

“*Q. The business of going to college?—A. Yes, sir. 

“*Q. That is the only business in which you had been en- 
gaged until June, 1917?—A. Yes, sir. 

**Q. Were you ever connected with the condensed milk in- 
dustry in any capacity?—A. No, sir. 

“*Q. With any commercial establishment?—A. No, sir, 

“*Q. With any manufacturing concern?—A. No, sir. 

“*Q. You had no experience at all in merchandising or manu- 
facturing business?—A. Do you mean by experience being actu- 
ally on the pay roll of these companies? If you do, I would say 
I never had.’ 
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“This witness covered 25 pages: on direct examination in 
undertaking to testify as.an expert on manufacturing and mer- 
chandising methods.. He did not hesitate to express: positive 
opinions on questions. of fact, some of which opinions: were. con- 
troverted by direct testimony on points of fact by 15 experi+ 
enced business: men. 

“ This witness stated that. he had conducted: an investigation 
of the milk industry and. collected data on. which. his. opinions 
were based. None of the data: was offered in evidence: 

“The so-called testimony of. this. witness. was utterly worth- 
less from the standpoint of legal testimony. It was; made up 
either of opinion. on peints on which the: witness. had. had no 
experience whatever or of statements.of fact; which were merely 
hearsay. On eross-examination an effort was- made to get 
him. to answer a hypothetical. question; that is, to give the 
opinion of an expert based on: facets: which were: actually. in 
the-reeerd. It took about 30-minutes to get him. to answer the 
question. It was. perfeetly clear that his answer, from: the 
facts stated; would have to be contrary. to opinions which: he 
had formerly expressed, and. he was. so certain of his, opinions 
that he would not give a contrary answer, even: when. it. was 
in respense to a. hypothetical question. 

“It requires a reading of this testimony and: some analysis: 
of the case to get a full: appreciation of the absurdity, of the 
attitude of these employees of the commission—attorney. and 
ceeonomist. But the: whole story. may. be: summed: up: in: this: 

“The commission filed a complaint against us.on; what they 
called an economic question. No lawyer for the commission, 
ner for any respendent, has. ever contended that there was: any 
legal. point involved. We have been put to the time:and expense 
of taking nearly 2,000 pages. of testimony, and the end. is: not; 
yet. No: court would ever sustain a finding that. unfair com- 
petition. had, been. practiced. by any of the concerns engaged 
in packing evaporated milk when all have. followed exactly: 
the same practice in. exactly the same way.. An. investigating 
bedy approaching. the problem in the spirit of fair investigation 
must long since have discovered that the whole subjeet was. a 
matter outside of the: commission’s- jurisdiction, but, the em- 
pleyees. of the commission: and the commission: itself, having 
filed a complaint, now seem: to: feel. the: necessity. of. finding 
that some wrong has been committed. It seems. to me: that 
any unbiased person,. with any conception of the problems: of 
business, must concede that it is intolerable to: have business 
under the attempted supervision: of a body which. proceeds in 
the spirit of proseeution rather than. in: the spirit. of investiga 
tien, which observes no: legal. rules or legal limitations, which 


recognizes none of the limitations of rules- of. evidence, and: 


whieh once: having. filed: a complaint feels. that it must: justify. 
its former action: by finding that wrong has been: done. 

“JT do not know whether all of this: will. be of any. use to 
you or not, or whether I have given you. sufficient. information 
to show you the picture of the commission as: we have seen it 
function. We are not dispesed: to seold about. the regulation, 
but we are rather impatient of the months: of wasted time and 
of the expense which. we have had to incur in this. useless: and 
absurd proceeding. 

“ Yours, very: truly, 
“W. T. Narpin.” 

Senators, I refer to that one particular letter, because it rep- 
resents scores: of other letters; and:I assume that I am not the 
only Senator who has received such communications. 

Mr. HARRIS: May I interrupt the: Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Lapp:in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly: 

Mr. HARRIS: The Senator does not know, perhaps, that 
most of the manufacturers: who are: engaged in the milk busi- 
ness, to which he has referred: and in: connection with which the 
Federal Trade Commission: stopped certain: unfair practices, 
acknowledged that they were all practicing unfair methods of 
competition, and they wanted: the Federal: Trade. Commission to 
inake a ruling. so that they could stop: it. 

Mr. RERNALD.. I am very glad: to have Senators: ask ques- 
tions in reference to this matter, because I think I am rather 
familiar with business practices along these lines.. This. has 
heen my. business for 35. years.. We. sell goods: in nearly every 
State—I presume in every State—in: the’ Union. certainly. we 
sell a great many in. the State of the Senator from: Georgia. 
The methods have been along the same lines,. for all. manufac- 
turers have to adopt. practically. the same methods, If some 
man in Maine, packing the same line of goods that I do, makes 
a price, naturally I have got to be within. reasonable reach of 
that price. I may, by. having advertised my brands. and goods 
and having a reputation for packing.fine articles, be able in some 
instances to get a little more than some other man; and in some 
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particular line which he packs he may get more than I do; but 
this business; first of all, let me say, is a business. where: a man 
either succeeds:or makes a failure, and usually very quickly. 

It. is one of the: simplest. problems in the world, that every . 
Senator on the floor can: readily understand.. There is: nothing 
that appeals: to'a.man so mueh as the food: which he takes into: 
his stomach:. Three times a day a man. goes to the table, and! 
if there is an article on the table which his wife sets. before 


-him,, something that. is: particularly fine; no: matter whiat! it is, 


he: asks, “ Who packed those: goods?” She has already looked: 
at the label and knows who: is the. packer; The husband says, 
“ Dhis. is very, fine-’’—if it is fine—‘ whenever. you get anything. 
more in this line of goods, get the goods that are packed: by this 
packer, because this: is: the best thing I have eter eaten:” That 
makes: the demand: for that particular line of goods, If it is 
very poor,, the husband: says;, ‘‘ De not,. for heaven’s sake; get 
any more of that brand of goods”; and the manufacturer of 
that. brand goes: out of business: very shortly: However; after 
long years of experience, the housewives of this country have 
become: familiar. with: the names of the packers of various com- 
modities, the: name of the packer is on every single can—and 
those cans run into the millions and millions; and go into the 
millions: of: homes: in. this: country—and so the names: of. the 
packers have: become bywords; they. have become familiar. The 
housewives of the country know the names of the packers: as 
well' as: I know. the names: of Senators,, because they constantly 
read: their names: on: the cans: 

As I have said, if the packer is a reliable; honest, expert 
packer and. produces: goods: of excellent quality and sells them 
at a fair price, his: goods: become generally: known: and: generally 
wanted, and le-builds up a: big. business: He may have started 
in a small way; but he requires more goods, gradually expands; 
builds more: canneries, and. by, and: by: gets: to be: one’ of the: big 
packers:. That is. how the business. of the: meat packers. has 
become so tremendously’ large. Within. my time, and within 
the memory. of other Senators. in: this. bedy,, the: fathers: of some 
of the men whose names. appear as: the. Big Five packers. were 
selling sausages. from a: basket on the streets; but they packed 
good sausages; they: made sausages. that the people: wanted ; and 
they could get: a: good. price for them. The packer who: began 
in that small way. developed: his: business until to-day, perhaps, 
his. name represents: one. of the Big Five packers: of the country: 

It is.a: business that. lends-itself to advertising, perhaps, more 
than. any. other business: I refer now. to.the-packing. of. canned 
goods. Further, it leads either into a big. business: er,..as: I 
have: said, the man. goes out. of business: very shortly: That: ap- 
plies:to every: single:element. of. the business. 

T remember in: the early days when: all of the tim cans:in: the 
country were made by hand.. We had. to. employ. men: to make 
cans by. hand: with a tinker’s: iron. I remember those: days. 
That: custom was:in vogue: when I started:in: business. We used 
to make our cans: by hand; men. worked: all. winter making cans 
by hand. Then, in 1888;, some- ingenious: mechanic: invented a 
machine that would. manufacture. cans: and would! manufac- 
ture a perfect can. In the old days it was impossible to: make 
perfect. cans.. A man who. made cans by hand. would: become 
careless.and.5. or 6 or, perhaps,.10 or 12. cans out of every hun- 
dred would. be poor.. If. the can: was. poor. the contents of the 
can spoiled and became worthless. However, an. ingenious 
mechanic invented. a: device that.. would. make: cans. by: machin- 
ery, and instead of making 700 or 800 cans a day, as a bey 
and man would do, that machine would make cans as fast as 
one. could feed the plate into. the machine. So cans were made 
by the Hundreds of thousands, and they were perfect cans. 
The manufacturers. of the cans guaranteed that there should 
be no more than two peer cans in a hundred, and they gave us, 
as packers, tlie guaranty that. if we would: buy the cans. which 
they manufactured,. and at the end of the season more than 
2 per cent proved to be imperfect, they would. not only, pay. for 
the cans but they would pay for the contents of the cans. 
That machine, of course, was-bought up. by men who had money. 
The man. who invented. the machine, like most inventors, was 
a poor man, and men who had money to develop and build 
thie machine took Hold with him as partners and they estab- 
lished’ great plants in the country for the manufacture of cans, 
Those plants grew to be very large. ; 

Let me say. that in 1888 the price of 2-pound. tin cans was 
$22.50 per thousand,. but when the plants for the manufacture: 
of cans became established and. they, were able to make cans by. 
the hundreds. of thousands instead of six or seven hundred cans, 
a day,, the price kept dropping. and dropping until it had 
dropped from. $22.50 to $11 per thousand.. I remember very. well 
talking with the president of a great can manufacturing, plant 
and saying to him that. I. hoped the day would come when we 
might buy a 2-pound can: for a.cent.. He said it only costs one 
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eent and a mill to make a can, and I believe we shall be able 
yet to sell you 2-peund cans for $10 a thousand, or a cent 
apiece. They have cut the price of cans squarely in two; but 
this great business, of course, so developed that some people 
very soon began to call it a monopoly and to assert that one 
concern controlled the can business, notwithstanding the fact 
that the price of cans had been cut in two. So an investigation 
was inagurated and an indictment brought against the company 
and a trial was had, which lasted for many months. I remem- 
ber that as a packer of canned goods I was called as a witness, 
and I remained in New York for several weeks, because I knew 
some phases of the canning business. It was decided, after the 
American Can Co. had been put to an expense of sevtral hun- 
dred thousand dollars, that if the organization was a monopoly 
it was a good monopoly, and it has been allowed to continue 
business ever since and has proved one of the greatest benefits 
that ever came to the canning business. The establishment of 
the American Can Co. and the establishment of other great 
enterprises have been of vast benefit to the people of this 
country. I was reading only recently 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator how the decision was reached to which the Senator has 
referred? 

Mr. FERNALD. There was no decision; they allowed that 
it might be a monopoly, but that its activities brought no harm 
or damage to the country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Who allowed that? 

Mr. FERNALD. The judge of the court. 
find the ease, I think. 

Mr. HIFCHCOCK. So that it was settled by processes pro- 
vided by the law creating the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. FERNALD. No: the Federal Trade Commission had 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not the Senator dalking about the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator want me to talk about 
the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Was not the Federal Trade Commission 
in existence at that time? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not think it was. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I supposed the Senator was making an 
attack on the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I am not now talking about the Federal 
Trade Commission, but if the Senator wants to hear a little 
more about it, there are many more cases that I could cite of 
its unjust interference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHHR. It is very interesting to listen to a prac- 
tical business man who understands all the details in connec- 
tion with a big enterprise of this sort, but in order to have the 
situation a little clearer in my mind I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. He has referred to cans and to canners 
and then to packers. It is not clear in my mind whether the 
cans that he mentions are used for canning vegetables as well 
as meat or live-steck products. 

Mr. FERNALD. They are, Senator; yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senater would not call a man who is 
engaged in putting up vegetables in cans a packer? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; we call such an individual a canner. 
There is a distinction between the canner and the packer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A packer slaughters live stock and puts 
up live-stock products? 

Mr. FERNALD. “ Meat products” 
plied. 

Mr. FLETCHER. “ Meat products”? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That includes what, may I ask the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. FERNALD. It includes the slaughtering of cattle, sheep, 
lambs, hogs, and poultry. , 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the canner does what? 

Mr. FERNALD. The canner puts up vegetables and fruit; 
that is the distinction. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are not meat products canned? 

Mr. FERNALD. They are put up in cans and they are called 
“ nacked canned goods.” The distinction is that all the packers 
of vegetables and fruits are called canners, and the packers of 

. meat products are called packers. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I understand. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have read the appropriations for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission year by year, and showed how they had 
increased from $373,000 in 1916 to $1,205,000 in 1920. The 
total appropriations for that commission have been $5,477,873.37, 
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and they are still going on. I am not undertaking to abolish 
the Federal Trade Commission, because, as I said a few mo- 
ments ago, once a commission is created, like the poor, it is with 
us forever. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONHS of New Mexico. That is precisely the point that 
I am trying to get at—whether or not the Senator is arguing 
against the present bill because a commission is to be created 
or a commissioner appointed; that we have had other commis- 
sions that were worthless, and so on 

Mr. FEPRNALD. ‘That is it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And that therefore the Senator 
is arguing that the Federal Trade Commission has been a use- 
less branch of the Government. 

Mr. FERNALD. Precisely. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In that connection, I happen 
to have here a brief sketch of features of the legal work of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the inquiries made by it through 
its economic division since its organization. I have not studied 
this document with any great care, but from a mere casual 
examination of it, it seems to me that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has done a tremendously good work for this country, 
and that in the face of its accomplishments the Senator ought 
not to use it as an illustration against the creation of another 
commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission has had under consideration 
problems of great economic interest to the whole country, and 
the Congress itself has requested that commission to make vari- 
ous investigations, which it has made, upon subjects in con- 
nection with which the reports of the commission have been 
of very great value to the Congress. I am not sure but that I 
ought to ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this time this 
brief sketch of what the Federal Trade Commission has done. 
I think that it would be enlightening to the Senate and to the 
country ; and, Mr. President, I will ask that this brief sketch 
of features of the legal work of the Federal Trade Commission 
be inserted in the Recorp. I think it will demonstrate that the 
commission has justified its existence; that it has rendered a 
return of advantage to this country a thousandfold in excess 
of the few dollars which have been appropriated for its activi- 
ties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FERNALD. I will be very glad to have the sketch 
referred to by the Senator inserted in the Recorp, but I would 
prefer that it should not be inserted in the midst of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to its being 
inserted after the Senator’s speech. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

to make that suggestion. 

Mr. FERNALD. I thank the Senator; I am perfectly willing 
to have the sketch inserted after the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am sure that every Senator who speaks 
here speaks with a great desire to impart absolute facts. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question right along 
the line of the expense of the Federal Trade Commission? As 
I remember the figures that the Senator read, they show that 
in the last year there was paid to keep the Federal Trade Com- 
mission going something over a million dollars. 

Mr. FERNALD. In 1920, $1,205,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
that is almost as much as Swift & Co. paid for advertising in 
the same year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission turned back to the Treasury some two 
or three hundred thousand dollars, and for that reason the 
appropriation for the commission this year is very much less 
than it was then. They are the only department of this Gov- 
ernment that have turned back into the Treasury money appro- 
priated to them, because they could not use it. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am very glad to hear that. 
priation this year, as I understand, was $955,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right; yes. 

Mr. FERNALD. $100,000, I think, was added in the Senate 
to the House bill for the Federal Trade Commission; was it 
not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. FERNALD. 
the House bill. 

I started to say that I have the utmost confidence in every 
Senator, and that he desires to get at the facts of these matters; 
but very carelessly a statement was made on the floor the other 
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day by one of the Senators that this pure-food legislation had 
been opposed by the packers of the country, and that every 
time any legislation was suggested the packers would show up 
and oppose it. I want to read something to show that that is 
not so. I happened to be present at a meeting of the canners 
of this country, and let me say that some of the packers are 
members of the -National Canners’ Association, and I want 
to prove my statements as I go along. Sometimes, in quoting 
figures, where there were millions of dollars I have refrained 
from mentioning the thousands or the hundreds, and I want to 
be correct about this thing. 

These are excerpts from the report of the Annual Convention 
of the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association and the 
Atlantic State Packers’ Association held at Buffalo, New York, 
February 12-16, 1907, at which meeting the National Can- 
ners’ Association was formally organized. I read from the 
report on the president’s addresses. 

The committee to which you referred the president’s addresses— 

That means the addresses of the president of the associa- 
tion— 

Does hereby respectfully make as a partial report the following: 

First. That one of the principal purposes which inspired the for- 
mation of a national association of packers of pure canned food, which 
had its inception at Columbus two years ago, namely, the passage of 
a national pure food law, has been accomplished. That during the 
consideration by Congress of the pure-food legislation said national 
association, particularly through Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, of Bel Air, Md., 
secretary of the executive committee, performed valuable services in 
connection with the passage of a law in its present form, and for which 
services the canning industry should be exceedingly appreciative. 

a a * ah ~ * ae 
ADDRESS OF SAMUEL F. HASEROT, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, ON THE SUBJECT 
OF “THE SELLER’S GUARANTY.” 
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A year ago, in convention assembled at Atlantic City, you voted 
unanimously in favor of the passage of a national pure food act. 
Back up your records of a.year ‘ago by coming squarely out in the 
open with your hand outstretched and presenting not only to the buyer 
but to the people of this Nation your sellers’ guaranty written in 
broad, readable, unequivocal terms, so that there can be no question 
of your platform, 

I want it understood, Senators, that the packers and the 
canners of this country did not oppose the pure-food legislation, 
but as I recall—and the present Presiding Officer of the Senate 
[Mr. Lapp in the chair] will bear me out, I believe, in this 
statement—they were desirous of pure-food legislation and 
did everything possible to promote its passage. The Western 
Packers’ Association was inaugurated before the National Can- 
ners’ Association and the Atlantic States Packers’ Association 
were inaugurated. They joined in Columbus and created the 
National Canners’ Association, and I think the present Presiding 
Officer of the Senate will bear me out in the statement that the 
canners of this country were the first to propose pure-food legis- 
lation, and, working through and with Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
and the present Presiding Officer of the Senate, produced the 
pure food bill. Now, let it be understood from now on, forever, 
that that matter shall not be charged up against the packers 
of the country, because they were the very men who suggested 
that class of legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. When President Roosevelt recommended the 
passage of the meat inspection law, if the Senator will refer 
to the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGr] 
he will find that the packers opposed that law so vigorously 
that the Senator from Massachusetts, representing the President 
of the United States as floor leader, denounced them, as I recall, 
on the floor. P 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was here at the time. I remember that 
the bill was introduced by Senator Beveridge, of Indiana. It 
was one of the hardest fought bills I have ever known here 
upon this floor. The debate lasted for weeks. They fought it. 

Mr. FERNALD. Which bill—the pure food law? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The inspection bill recommended by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to insure our having good, pure food. 

Mr. FERNALD. That was before my day. I do not know 
anything about that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think possibly the Sen- 
ator was referring to some remarks I made the other day. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not recall who made them. I know 
that if the Senator made them he wants to be set right. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will not set me wrong. 
What I said was that the packers themselves had fought the 
meat inspection bill just as they were now fighting this regula- 
tion bill, and yet that the packers themselves now have come to 
realize that the meat inspection bill was not only a salutary 
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thing for the health of the consumers but was a good thing in 
the justification of foreign trade. I was not certain whether 
the Senator was referring to my remarks or not. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know who made the remarks. I 
remember that they were made, and have on many occasions 
been made, to the effect that the packers were opposing all sorts 
of legislation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is not any doubt in the world that 
they opposed the meat-inspection bill, which they now admit is 
a good thing, and there is not any doubt in the world that when 
the pure-food legislation was up somebody fought it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think one of the Senators is referring to 
one thing and the other to another. The meat inspection bill 
was one piece of legislation. The pure food bill was another. 
At the time that Mr. Roosevelt sent his message to Congress, 
after having read Sinclair’s “ Jungle” book, and all that, there 
was an immense excitement, and the packers very strenuously 
opposed that meat-inspection proposition, to some extent justi- 
fied by the fact that it came in the shape of an attack upon 
them; but, independently of that, they did oppose it, and the 
pure food bill was another and a different piece of legislation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but, as I recall, the pure food bill 
also was opposed. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is a mistake. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It did not go through here without a 
fight. Dr. Wiley raised a storm of protest all over the country 
from certain manufacturers, and they fought his program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not remember what attitude they 
took upon the pure food act. I remember that they fought the 
meat inspection bill very vigorously for a long time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Dr. Wiley was the victim of an out- 
rageous attack for’‘a long time because he was endeavoring to 
provide some governmental protection for the health of the 
American people. 

Mr, FERNALD. I have a very clear recollection of Dr. 
Wiley’s interest in the pure food bill, and I recall very well 
that I was present at this meeting of the Western Packers’ As- 
sociation when we decided as an association that some legisla- 
tion along those lines was needed; and I recollect that we gave 
it our earnest support, and that we sent to Washington a man 
who is as well versed in the canned-goods industry as any man 
in the country. He is now secretary of the National Canners’ 
Association, down at 1739 H Street; and he came here and gave 
his undivided time while the pure food bill was pending. It 
had the indorsement of the association of canners, and I spoke 
from the platform with Dr. Wiley myself at that time, and I 
recall what happened, and I do not think anybody can make 
statements about that matter without my giving some special 
knowledge and dates about it, because I have them before me. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was not the great contest in that legislation 
over the question of whether or not certain preservatives were 
harmful? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it was; yes. It entered into a very 
wide discussion of what constituted pure foods, and all that; 
but the matter was very carefully considered, and the packers 
and canners were intensely interested. It has proven to be a 
good bill, and we have always felt pleased that it was enacted. 

I have spoken along the lines of development of the canning 
industry. On two or three other occasions I have spoken on 
this bill from the packers’ standpoint, and how it would affect 
the business interests of this country. To-day I am discussing 
the bill from an entirely different attitude and position. I am 
trying to discuss the bill from the standpoint of an American 
citizen, and what is going to happen to the business of this 
country if we continue this everlasting regulatory system of 
procedure against business houses. 

Why, my dear Senators, everybody knows that we are having 
hard times in this country. Almost every Senator, as he greets 
you in the morning, asks you how business is in your State. 
There is not a place on this continent that I know of that to-day 
is prosperous; and of all the times since I have had any expe- 
rience in public affairs or with business, there has never been 
so inopportune a time to enact legislation that will place hard- 
ships on any business as right now. Business has been inter- 
fered with; people are going out of business, and still we go on 
with this extravagance. We go on creating commissions. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to read the remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] to which I referred just now. 
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They are very short. Here is what he said on June 30, 1906, 
when the meat inspection bill was before the Senate, showing 
the attitude of the packers then: 

What has been the history of that group of men who run those 
packing establishments? It has been a history ‘of utter defiance of 
law and of public opinion. * * * But I say, Mr. President, and 
I say it in all seriousness, that those packers in Chicago * * * 
have done more to advance socialism and anarchism and unrest and 
agitation than all the socialistic agitators who stand to-day between 
the oceans. 

Mr. President, when the legislation was before the Senate in 
the matter of railroad rates the meat packers were interested 
in their refrigerator cars. I know personally that the packers 
had one of the most successful legislature lobbyists that we 
have ever had come here, from my State, and he stayed here 
for weeks while that legislation was pending. 

Mr. FERNALD. That brings me back to the packers again. 
I want to say that I had intended to discuss the matter from an 
economic standpoint rather than from the packers’ end. The 
packers, as I understand, have very little interest in this bill. 
I have never heard from any one of them or from any repre- 
sentative of theirs; I do not know whether they want it or not; 
but I know what these commissions have cost this Government, 
and I am going to cite you to the figures, so that the people of 
the country may know that when you create a commission here 
you get it fastened on this Government, and if you make an 
appropriation of $1,000 the first year it will amount to $1,000,000 
in 10 years. ea 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator, when 
he gives the cost to the Government of these commissions, give 
at the same time some brief recapitulation of what they have 
done? 

Mr. FERNALD. 
when I get to it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand that in the case of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission they have rendered very valuable sery- 
ice; and, if the Senator is so familiar with this matter, he is 
the one to lay before the Senate the vast benefits. The Sena- 
tor here a little while ago voted $500,000,000 for a navy. He 
did not think much of economy then. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; < did. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But now, when it comes to a commis- 
sion that has unquestionably rendered very valuable service, he 
talks to us about economy. He voted for a navy four times as 
much money as Congress voted annually before the war, and 
he has done that in spite of the fact that there is a strong pro- 
test against it. The Senator voted for a biil appropriating 
$500,000,000, and yet when it comes to something less than a 
million dollars for a valuable commission he is impressed by 
the need of economy. 

Mr. FERNALD. As I recall, Mr. President, a few years ago 
we found ourselves in need of a larger army and a greater 
navy. If we had made greater appropriations previous to that 
time we might have been a little better prepared, and I think 
the best way to be prepared, so that we may force other Gov- 
ernments to stop the building of navies and stop the creation 
of armies, is to appropriate sufficient money that we may be 
prepared to meet those people if it seems necessary. I believe 
my attitude, since I have been a Member of the Senate, has 
been along the line of economy. I have been chairman of a 
committee which has had opportunity to expend millions of 
dollars, but not a single appropriation has come out of that 
committee. That is about as good a record aS any man may 
have for economy and the practicé of economy in public affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not want to interfere 
with the Senator’s argument, but he has been deflected from 
the main line of his argument and has been talking about some- 
thing else. I want to ask the Senator a question in connec- 
tion with a remark just made by him. Does the Senator think 
the way to persuade another man to disarm is to scare him? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not found it so in life. I have gen- 
erally found that if I scared him he went off and armed himself. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator and I agree about a great many 
things, and I am sorry if we do not agree on everything. It 
does not trouble me at all to be interrupted, and any time any 
Senator wants to ask a question I shall be very glad to give my 
time. 

We have had a most marvelous development in this country 
along all lines of business, as everybody knows, in the past 
hundred years. It is only about 50 years since this packing 
business was really established, and it would be very hard to 
feed the people of this country now without the packers, I 
remember the day when practically all the butchering was 
done in the little butcher shops in the villages or towns of the 
country. The business has grown to such enormous proportions 


I will, sir. I shall be very glad to do that 








that now in every city and in every village of the United States 
we get our meats from the valleys of the Mississippi and the 
far West where they raise cattle. We can no longer raise 
cattle in New England. Our farms suitable for raising of cattle 
are being used for other purposes, and we have to depend upon 
the people in the West for our meats. 

I remember reading recently of that great man who left 
northern Illinois along in 1845, Brigham Young, and who with 
his people crossed the prairies with oxen and with horses and 
on foot, and it was months before they reached the State of 
Utah. I thought of the development we have had since that 
time, just a little before my birth; of how the railroads sprang 
up, and that when my father was 10 years old there was not a 
single rod of railroad in the United States. From 1830 to 1887 
we had a most marvelous development. We had men whose 
minds and careers were centered on that one thing—to develop 
the great valley of the Mississippi and the far West, even on to 
California. 

We had men who could go to the bankers of this country and 
secure all the money that was necessary for such projects. 
They could go over to the banks in New York and get all the 
money that was necessary for the development and building of 
railroads. 

That day has passed; that generation of men has gone on. 
They have sometimes been spoken of in a very light way; but I 
recall the days of James J. Hill and E. H. Harriman, and the 
Flaglers, down in the State of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], when they connected your two coasts, and of the 
wonderful development of this country which came about from 
the railroad building. It was the most marvelous in the his- 
tory of the world. Nothing like it had ever occurred in this 
country, and from 1830 to 1865 that great development was 
going on. 

Now, I want to read some figures which show what has hap- 
pened. In 1887 we began to think of the gigantic proportions 
railroads had attained. People said that unless the railroads 
were regulated they would own the whole country, and we 
started in then with the first of our great and expensive com- 
missions. 

We created the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I want 
to read you something about that. Understand, now, I find 
no fault with the personnel of these commissions. I have not 
any criticism of the men who have been appointed. to the com- 
missions. I have no doubt they are just as good men as could 
be found now or ever could be found. But it is impossible to 
find men not acquainted with a great industry who can take 
hold of it and carry it on successfully. A man who undertakes 
to run my business, which I have been 40 years studying in 
every detaii, would find some little trouble, as much as I would 
in undertaking to deai with a law case, knowing nothing about 
the law. Every man learns his own business, and the success 
of that business depends upon its management. 

Up to 1887 the railroad business of the country had been man- 
aged by men who knew something about railroads. People had 
confidence in them. The bonds of the railroads could be placed 
anywhere and at any time. As I have said, it was felt that the 
railroads were growing large and gigantic, and the Congress of 
the United States created the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. , 

The figures I am about to quote to the Senate are very im- 
portant. The Interstate Commerce Commission was created 
February 4, 1887, and the first appropriation, in 1888, was 
$100,000. In 1889 it was $150,000, and a deficiency of $25,000 
was created, so they had to make a little larger appropriation. 
In 1890 it was $200,000. In 1891 it was again $200,000, but in 
1892 it was $225,000, and another deficiency of $25,000 was 
created. In 1893 it was $225,000, with a deficiency again of 
$15,000. In 1899 it was $250,000. In 1901 it was $265,000. In 
1902 it was $275,000 and a deficiency of $51. In 1903 it was 
$285,000 and a deficiency of $321.50. In 1904 it was $325,000 
and a deficiency of $20,000. In 1905 it was $355,000 and a de- 
ficiency of $15,000. In 1907 it was $456,000 and a deficiency of 


$45,000. 
Then it began to take on some proportions. In 1908 it was 
$828,245. In 1909 it had reached a million; it was $1,225,000 


and a deficiency of $10,000. In 1910 it was $1,160,000 and a 
deficiency of $10,000. In 1911 it was $1,361,833.89. 

Let Senators tell their farmer friends what economy is being 
practiced in the creating of these commissions. 

In 1912 it was $1,815,000. In 1913 it was $1,750,008.83 and 
another deficiency of $10,000. In 1914 it was $1,795,000 and a 


deficiency of $15,000. Im 1915 it was $4,075,006.52. In 1916 it 
was $5,265,003.88. In 1918 it was $5,467,177.29. In 1919 it 
was $5,732,401.13. In 1920 it was $4,596,616.03. In 1921 it 


was $5,442,906,.28. 
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The cost directly of that commission since its creation has 
been $51,323,313.19. 

But, Senators, that is a mere bagatelle, a little over fifty 
millions. When they started out it was a very modest, little 
commission. They had 5 members and 14 employees. To-day 
they have 2,200 employees, and 1,100 of them have been casting 
about the country for eight years undertaking to determine the 
physical value of the railroads at an expense of $18,000 a day, 
and every Senator on this floor knows that they are no nearer 
finding the valuation of the railroads than they were when 
they started, and if those same men could live 1,800 years they 
would not be any nearer than they are now. Tell that, my 
friends, to the farmers of this country and ask them if they 
want this Congress to create another commission which will 
cost them more than $50,000,000, in my judgment, because 
this commissioner and his associates would have to traverse 
this whole country outside of Chicago, to govern and regulate 
every little butcher in every little village of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, did the Senator give the total? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I gave the total. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator repeat it? 
hear it. 

Mr. FERNALD. The total is $51,323,313.19. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator realizes, of course, that that 
is not all. Every State is appropriating a lot of money to regu- 
late the railroads also. Has the Senator those figures? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will agree with me that that 
would add to that total a very great deal, perhaps more than 
double it? Yet the Senator does not want to abolish the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. FERNALD. I did not say that. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I understand the Senator did not an- 
swer my question definitely. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think the Senator will probably be an- 
swered in a way to satisfy him when I get through with these 
remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably I will. 
Senator refuses to answer directly. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator does 
me with any discourtesy ? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; certainly not. I concede that the Sena- 
tor does not have to answer unless he wants to. 

Mr. FERNALD. I want to look into it a little more before I 
give a definite answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator is telling that story to the 
farmers, add to it the expense of all the State regulation, and 
the fact that nobody is ready to repeal the laws and have no 
regulation; tell that story to the farmers, and they will prob- 
ably all be in favor of Government ownership before you get 
through. Regulation is costing more than the railroads are 
worth. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am just going to show what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has done in the past 34 years. 
The direct expense of fifty-odd million dollars is a mere baga- 
telle 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. FERNALD (continuing). Compared to what it has cost 
the people of this country, and I want the farmers of the coun- 
try to know they have one friend here. And, first of all, let me 
say that I have not stated my particular interest in this bill. 

I wish to say that if there is or ever has been a farmer in 
the Senate, I am that farmer. I was born on the farm that 
more than 130 years ago had been taken up by my great- 
grandfather, and there has been a Fernald on it ever since and 
I still live there. My interest in the bill is from the standpoint 
of the farmei. When Senators rise here, with bleeding hearts, 
in the interest of the farmer and say that every appropriation 
they ask for is in the interest of the farmer, I want the 
farmers of the country to know who their friends are. I want 
them to know when we create a commission here and start with 
& small appropriation that it soon spreads out and goes into 
the millions and millions and the farmers have to pay the bill, 
and for the payment of that bill they do not get a single thing 
in return. My friend the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT.. The Senator just made a statement that the 
people do not get a single thing in return 

Mr. FERNALD.. For the legislation that I 
speak about now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Speaking of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, he said it cost $50,000,000. Will not the Senator con- 
cede that there was one single year when in refusing to grant 
the increases that were requested and that were afterwards 
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shown to be unnecessary, the farmers and shippers of the 
country were saved in that year more than all the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has cost since its creation? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I am not going to admit that. I am 
going to discuss that question right now. I am not going to 
admit anything of the kind, because we are having to settle 
right now for everything that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was unwilling to grant at that time, because the rail- 
roads could not afford to grant it. I am going to show to the 
Senator and to everyone else that since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created it has cost the Government and 
the people more than the war with Germany. That is a pretty 
broad, bold statement, but I have the figures to back it up right 
here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President 

Mr. FERNALD. Just a moment. Let me say that the 
figures I am going to furnish to the Senate were taken from 
Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1888, the compilations of the 
Bureau of Railroad Economics, the statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the reports of railways to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

I yield now to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The computation the Senator makes of 
the total appropriations for the Interstate Commerce Comuis- 
sion since it was organized was something like $52,000,000. 

Mr. FERNALD. Fifty-one million dollars plus. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That covers a period of something like 
34 years. 

Mr. FERNALD. It does. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator consider that a large 
amount? 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, no; I do not consider anything less 
than a hundred million dollars a large amount. In discussing 
the question I just mentioned those figures, but anything under 
a billion dollars I do not consider large. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator voted for twice that amount 
to be appropriated for two battleships this year and for ten 
times that amount for the Navy as a whole. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is all behind us now. 
back to that battle. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; we are right up against it now. The 
people have to find the money to pay the $500,000,000 which the 
Senator has voted for the Navy. 

Mr. FERNALD. They will be very glad to pay it in order to 
protect the boys and the people of the country. If we had had .- 
a little more money to start with when we began the war and 
had had a little larger Army and a few more battleships I do 
not believe the people would have felt very sorry at the time. 
However, that is past history, and I do not wish to yield to 
discuss that any further, because that is an old issue. What 
does the Senator wish to know? I thought he wished to ask a 
pertinent question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to know whether the Sen- 
ator thinks $52,000,000 is a large amount to spend? 

Mr. FERNALD. I told the Senator I do not think it is a 
large amount nowadays. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to know whether he thinks 
it a large amount to spend in 34 years for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, when he has just voted ten times that 
amount to be expended by the Navy for one year and when he 
has just voted more than that amount for only two battleships? 

Mr. FERNALD. I thought I had answered the Senator, 
without going into a discussion of the general question of 
battleships and armies, by saying that I considered it a wise 
provision. I thought the committee had made a very wise 
decision in their provision for the appropriation of that money 
and how much should be appropriated. However, I had not 
begun to discuss this very thing. The $50,000,000 I had just 
mentioned in a casual way. I do not consider that—— 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me to interject as a 
casual suggestion that $51,000,000, the total that has been paid 
by the Government for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 34 years, is in round numbers just one-half of what Armour 
& Co. issued as stock dividends in the same length of time. 

Mr. FERNALD. We have already thrashed that out. When 
we get into the question of stock dividends and matters of that 
kind, it is a pretty big question, and I know the Senator from 
Nebraska does not want me to take up all the time of the 
Senate. I am coming back to the railroad question again. 

The expenditure of fifty-odd million dollars is a mere baga- 
telle. That amounts to very little. The people of the country 
do not care much about $50,000,000 or $100,000,000. The farm- 
ers even talk about more than that, and the larger amount 
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they may be able to borrow on a day’s notice. I wish to show 
what the real expense of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been since 1887 in addition to its direct appropriations of 
$51,000,000. 

Up to 1887 the railroads of the country had been managed 
by railroad men. They had had a pretty free hand in develop- 
ing the railroads of the country. I mentioned a few moments 
ago about Brigham Young leaving northern Illinois away back 
in 1845, within the memory of men who are now Members of 
the Senate, I believe, and crossing the prairies where now the 
corn and wheat grow in luxurious and bountiful harvest for 
the reaper. That movement has developed that whole country, 
and what are needed out there now more than anything else 
are canning factories. All through many of those States the 
condition exists where they have not had any development along 
that line in 10 years, not a single thing. We have built up the 
great industries in the country. The railroads have done a mar- 
velous work toward that development. We would have in the 
Middle West no such development as now exists had it not 
been for the railroads. We would not have had in California 
any fruits produced for our breakfast tables, and. we in New 
England would not have had the cereals grown in the Middle 
West had it not been for the railroads and their development. 

In the period from 1830 to 1887 we had built in this country 
165,000 miles of railroad. Nobody had ever before heard of any 
such development ir any kind of industry or of any development 
in any way to be compared with it. About that time the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which I have mentioned was cre- 
ated. I wish to make some comparisons and I challenge any- 
one to state that they are incorrect or that they are not ap- 
plicable to the situation. 

First of all, let me say that in the development of the rail- 
roads up to that time—and I read from the record—the follow- 
ing situation is disclosed: In the year 1890, as I have just said, 
we had built 163,597 miles of railroad. During the next 10 
years we built 29,748 miles more, and in 1900 we had 193,345 
miles of railroads. In the next 10 years from 1900 to 1910 we 
built 46,947 miles of railroad, the most marvelous building of 
railroads that has even been known in the world’s history or 
that ever may be known again. In 1910 we'had 240,293 miles 
of railroad. 

From 1910 to 1915, a period of five years, we built 13,000 
miles more, about one-third of what had been built in the pre- 
vious decade, and in 1915 we had 253,788 miles of railroad. In 
1919—just notice this, please, Senators—we had decreased, and 
we had 686 miles less of railroad in 1919 than we had in 1915. 
That shows the decline in the building of railroads. 

The great Northern Pacific Railroad had a bonded indebted- 
ness which they had to refund at 74 per cent. In the old days 
I think Mr. Hill—was it Hill or Harriman who built the 
road?—got the money at 4 per cent, because he was a railroad 
man and the bankers of the country and the people who had 
money were willing to invest it in railroads because they ex- 
pected the railroads to be managed by railroad men. Instead 
of that, however, we had a commission created, made up of 
lawyers. I have the greatest respect for lawyers, and if I 
should ever get into trouble I should go to a lawyer, but I 
would never get a lawyer to come and undertake to run my 
business. When you undertake to run the great railroad busi- 
ness of the United States by a lawyer you have made a mis- 
take, unless that lawyer has had some experience in railroad 
training. He can not do it any better than anybody else. You 
had better have a farmer run the railroads, because he at least 
has studied economy. 

So the railroads began to dry up, like all other kinds of 
business 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. FERNALD. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is familiar with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad? 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, well 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask the Senator whether the wrecking 
of the New Haven road, with which the Government had noth- 
ing to do, but which was accomplished by the so-called railroad 
managers, and the wrecking of some other roads, did not do 
more to lose the confidence of investors in railroad securities 
than any other one thing? 

Mr. FERNALD. I wish to answer the Senator, because I 
have great regard for his judgment and I know he is an ex- 
ceedingly fair man, that there are crooked railroad men, just 
the same as there are crooks in other lines of business. When 
one at the head of a railroad develops that character, he be- 
comes a subject for the penitentiary and ought to be sent there. 





Mr. President 
I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The Senator is from New England? 
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I do not know anything about the management of that railroad. 
I have no doubt every one of its guilty managers ought to be in 
the penitentiary. I have known even ministers to be crooks, 
and I have known one or two lawyers that were bad men, but 
because one man in a particular business has wrecked a rail- 
road or wrecked a particular business, should all the other rail- 
roads and all the other lines of business in the United States be 
demolished, or should all the other railroads because of that one 
fact be turned over to a commission to be managed by somebody 
who does not know anything about the railroad business? 

Mr. LENROOT, But the Senator did not get the point of my 
inquiry. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think I did. 

Mr. LENROOT. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad was regarded, I think the Senator will concede, as one 
of the best railroad properties in the United States. Commit- 
tees came here to Washington within six months of the time it 
was wrecked and begged that there be no investigation of it. 
The point is that when the supposedly best-managed railroad 
in the United States was wrecked as that was, very naturally 
confidence was lost to a very large degree in all railroads. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am sorry to be led so far afield in my 
argument which I had started to make about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. However, what the Senator has to say 
is applicable to every business in the country. I have not any 
question that there was mismanagement of the New Haven 
Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, has always been a 
well-managed road that has always had men at its head who 
understood the railroad business, and yet that railroad has had 
its stock cut squarely in two. That is what I am coming to 
now, to show the loss by mismanagement or misdirection. 

Let me say before I go further that I wish to establish two 
fundamental principles of fact on which everybody I think will 
agree with me. First of all I wish it understood that I believe, 
and I think everyone will agree with me, that property is 
worth just what it will sell for. When it gets into the probate 
court or when an estate has finally to be settled, or if for any 
reason through the process of law or for ary other reason prop- 
erty has to be sold, the real value of that property is what it 
will bring on the market. I have sometimes had horses that I 
thought were very valuable, and after a time I had to sell them, 
and I found that they were really not worth nearly so much as 
I had believed. If they had been left to my heirs they would 
have found that their real worth and value was just exactly 
what they would sell for. I think this is applicable to all lines 
of business. Does the Senator from Wisconsin agree with me 
in that? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; not as to a forced sale. 
of course, that property is worth what 

Mr. FERNALD. It is worth what it will bring. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is worth what anyone who is willing to 
sell but not compelled to sell can get for it from one who is 
willing to buy but not compelled to buy. 

I wish to ask the Senator, now that he applies that rule, if 
he contends that the railroads to-day are worth only what their 
stock-market values will bring? Does he apply the rule he has 
just laid down to the railroads? Is it the Senator’s position 
that the railroads of the United States to-day are worth only 


The rule is, 





what their stock-market values will bring? 
Mr. FERNALD. I am going to allow that if a man owns 


stock in a railroad the amount which he may receive for that 
stock is precisely what it will bring in the market. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, does the Senator think that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates should take into 
consideration the present depressed market value of railroad 
stock and allow only such rates as will pay a fair return upon 
that market value? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I think the stockholders have been 
robbed by the Interstate Commerce Commission; that is what 
I think. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator has just said that Congress 
has no power to fix a different basis of return. A railro:id is 
entitled to a reasonable return upon the actual value of its 
property. If the Senator says now that the railroads are 
only worth what the stock market quotations show, he him- 
self would cut down their return by one-half. 

Mr. FERNALD. If we proceed along the line of argument 
of the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin we can make those 
stocks valueless, and they are going lower about as fast as 
they can. Would the Senator think that after we put the rail- 
roads out of commission and the stock is not worth anything 
that we ought not to charge anything for freight and passenger 
traffic? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 
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Mr. FERNALD. The Senator’s argument would end there. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is putting words in my mouth 
that I have never said. He says property is only worth what 
it will bring. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think that is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is true, it necessarily follows that, 
for rate-making purposes, they would not be entitled to more 
than one-half as much as they are receiving to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon one suggestion? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think again the railroads have a double 
status. A railroad may be worth just exactly what the rail- 
road may bring, and the railroad stock may be worth just ex- 
actly what the stock will bring; but there may be a very wide 
divergence between what the stock is worth and what the rail- 
road is worth, if the property has been properly capitalized; 
but is it not true that a railroad, independently of its stock, is 
worth exactly what it would bring? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not agree to that. If the railroads 
were put up at auetion at any of the present markets of the 
country, and if the railroads should be valued at what they 
would bring on the market to-day, the stock which has been 
already cut in two would be cut in two again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Maine yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. FERNALD. 
Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, I listened with great regret to 
the attack of the Senator upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; but with respect to the present suggestion, what is 
the use of discussing it? The Supreme Court of the United 
States—and I understand the Senator does not want to abolish 
the Supreme Court 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No matter how much it costs—the Supreme 
Court has, over and over again, settled the basis of rate mak- 
ing and the value of railroad property for rate-making pur- 
poses. It has said that the railroad property of the United 
States is worth what it would cost to reproduce it; that is all. 
It is perfectly easy to ascertain what the value is—I mean 
the principle is easy—although it takes a good while to apply 
that principle to the facts as they develop. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In normal times, of course, what any sort. 
of piece of property is worth is what it would cost to repro- 
duce it if it is an article that can be manufactured. If it is 
live stock, its value would be what it would cost to raise it; 
but there is no excuse for mixing up the steck of a railroad 
with the physical plant. They do not represent the same thing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; the Senator from Mississippi is 
right. When we passed the valuation act of 1913 we required 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to ascertain, first, what 
the railroads cost originally, and, second, what it would cost 
to reproduce them; and we are not left in any doubt with 
regard to the manner of ascertaining the value of railroad prop- 
erty in order to attach certain rates to the service which they 
render, 

Mr. FERNALD. First of all, I want to say that I do not 
wish to make any unjust criticism of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I simply say that the result has been just what 
would come from any regulatory body that has had no experi- 
ence in the particular line of work. I think the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been made up of honest and fair 
men, men who are disposed to do the best they can; but the 
inexpediency of appointing men to the commission to take 
charge of and to regulate a business when they have had 
no experience in that particular kind of business is clearly 
exhibited by their action. I do not want it understood that. I 
am making an unfair criticism of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and what I started out to prove is entirely foreign 
to the Senator’s suggestion. I simply laid down the funda- 
mental principle—and I believe it ought to be accepted by 
everyone—that property is worth what it will bring. If a man 


I will be glad to yield to the Senator from 


dies and leaves an estate which has to be settled, all of his | 


stocks, if they must be sold, must be sold on the market, as also 
must be his real estate and his personal property. Whatever he 
may have acquired is sold, and it is worth merely what it will 
bring. Is not that good law? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; Mr. President, I do not think it is good 
law. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. But it is good common sense, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. The railroads are not sold in the market. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am not suggesting that. I am merely 
stating a fundamental principle that applies to all property, and 
why should it not apply to railroad stocks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Property is ordinarily worth what it will 
sell for on the market, under reasonable conditions, if there 
be a market for the sale of that kind of property; but there is 
no market in which railroads may be sold. 

Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One can not ascertain the value of a rail- 
road by resorting to the market price of railroads in a particular 
market; there is no such thing. Therefore the rule, which I 
grant is applicable to a great many kinds of property, is not 
applicable at all to railroads. 

Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One may ascertain the value of a bushel of 
wheat or of a bushel of corn or of 100 pounds of fat cattle, be- 
eause people are constantly, every day, in the public markets 
buying and selling such things; but that is not true of railroads. 
Therefore we can not resort to a market price in order to ascer- 
tain the value of railroads. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am always delighted to listen to my friend 
from Iowa; he is very clear on the railroad question, much 
more so than I am, of course; but if the principle I have stated 
is not law, then it is good common sense, that property is worth 
what it will bring. Suppose a man dies and leaves an estate, 
and the judge decides that that estate must be settled up. The 
man held 100 shares of railroad stock; it becomes necessary to 
sell that stock, and what the stock will bring on the market is 
all it is worth, and it is exactly what it is worth. Am I right 
about that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI suppose the Senator is quite right with 
regard to the value of the stock to which he refers, but he is 
not right at all if he attempts to apply that principle to the 
value of the railroads. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am not applying it to the railroads; I am 
applying it entirely to the stock of railroads. I should like to 
have the Senator answer me definitely about that, because he is 
pretty definitive in his understanding of things. 

Ts it not correct that if a man has a certain amount of stock, 
and his estate has to be settled, there would have to be turned 
over to that estate whatever that stock would bring in the 
market? Is that correct? 

Mr. CUMMINS. What it would bring in the market or any- 
where else. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suppose that is true if the steck were sold. 
If the Senator were attempting to ascertain the value of the 
particular shares of stock which he has in mind, he would 
resort to a market place, and if that stock were habitually sold 
in that market place the quotations there found would be a guide 
as to the value of that stock, and, I have no doubt at all, would 
be accepted ; but that has nothing to do with the value of the 
railroads or the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for this reason: The Interstate Commerce Commission, by at- 
taching unduly low rates to the service rendered by the rail- 
roads, can affect the value of the stock in the market without 
reducing at all the legal value of the railroads themselves. 

Mr. FERNALD. I thank the Senator. I believe he and I 
agree so far as the value of the stock is concerned. What I 
want to say here is that the stock has depreciated 50 per cent 
since the Interstate Commeree Commission was created in 
1887. I am going to read into the Recorp the market value of 
the stock yesterday, and I am going to show that the deprecia- 
tion in the value of that stock since the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was created has been $4,500,000,000, by actual fig- 
ures. That is what I am undertaking to prove. I am not dis- 
cussing whether the Interstate Commerce Commission can work 
out the problems of the railroads or whether the Interstate 
Commerce Committee can do so, but I am going to show that 
property is worth what it will bring, and is not worth any 
more; I am going to show that the property which is made up 
of the stock of the railroads has depreciated, and I want to 
read what some of these stocks are worth: 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. Prsident, I can anticipate the outcome, 
for I am fairly familiar with the subject ; but while the Senator 
from Maine is establishing what he proposes to establish, he 
will also establish that if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had permitted rates that would have maintained the market 
value of the stock as it was in 1887 somebody would have had 
to have paid the necessary rates. I hope he will give credit to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for saving that situation 
to the people who pay the rates, although it may have been 
pretty hard on those who owned the stock. 

Mr. FERNALD. What I am going to attempt to prove is that 
we are paying right now for the mismanagement from 1887 
down to date; and I am going to try to prove that if the rates 
which were applied in 1887 had been applied to the business in 
1920, instead of rates that did exist from September 1, 1920, to 
December 31, 1920, there would have been a difference of 
$964,201,903 ; that is, the rates would have been that much less 
than they actually were in 1920. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let me finish; I am not quite through. I 
want to go on with that statement. If the rates which have 
existed since January 1, 1921, had been the same as the rates 
in 1887, it would have made a difference of $1,512,809,328. 
What I am going to claim is that if the railroads had had.an 
opportunity to manage their own business in their own way 
they would have kept the level up, so that we would not have 
been obliged to pass through the period of railroad administra- 
tion and depression from which we have suffered and are suffer- 
ing now, and which has cost this Government vast sums. Of 
course, the business is much greater now than it was in 1887, 
but if there had been an increase of one-half in the business 
since 1887 it would have made a difference to this Government— 
and when I speak of this Government I mean the people who 
live under the Government—of more than $25,000,000,000. 
There can be no mistake about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine 
seems to me to ignore in the statement he has just made the 
fact that during the last four years the expenses of operation 
and maintenance have more than doubled. In many instances 
and in many departments of this activity they have more than 
trebled. If you should apply the costs of 1921 to the revenues of 
1887, not only would there be no net income but there would be 
a vast deficit ; and I hope the Senator from Maine will give some 
attention to that side of the ledger when he is stating this 
account. 

Mr. FERNALD. I thank the Senator. What I am going to 
show by the figures—and I believe no one disputes their correct- 
ness—is that not only has the stock of the railroads been cut 
squarely in two but the Senator from Iowa realizes and, of 
course, knows much better than I that the stock of the railroads 
represents about 45 per cent of the valuation as made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as nearly as they can get at 
it, and the bonds represent about 55 per cent of the real value 
of the railroads. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not quite, as I remember. Taking the capi- 
talization, including stocks and bonds, of all the railroads in the 
United States, the bonds represent, speaking roundly, 66 per cent 
of the capitalization and the stock 34 per cent. 

Mr. FERNALD. That takes in all of the class 1 roads, as I 
understand, : 

Mr. CUMMINS. All of the roads which report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have gone into that matter at considerable 
length. I have undertaken to show that the expense which has 
been attached to the creation of these commissions has been very 
great; that when once established we are never able to abolish 
them. I realize that in the past few years, or since a few 
phrases have been coined, these reforms have gone on at an un- 
precedented rate. It was but a few years ago that we began to 
hear about “ the common people.” I suppose there are some, but 
I never saw any. To me they are all as uncommon as the flowers 
in the field. We have heard about “the toiling masses.” Since 
these phrases have been coined great progress has been made in 
these methods of reform. We have undertaken to reform every- 
thing. There is hardly anything or any kind of business but that 
the Congress of the United States has been asked to regulate it. 

I realize that I have spoken for nearly three hours. I want to 
insert in the RecorpD, in my time, without reading, if the Senate 
will permit, an article. Some time ago, when we had rather 
more time than we have now, I undertook to insert in the Recorp 
an article which appeared in one of the farming papers of the 
country, the Nebraska Farmer. At that time the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] objected ; but now I am going to ask that this 
be inserted in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. As a part of the Senator’s remarks? 
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Mr. FERNALD. As a part of my remarks, There appeared 
in this paper, the Nebraska Farmer, I think of June 19, 1920, 
an article by the very distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Norris]. The Senator is a very distinguished lawyer and 
a very fine gentleman, whom I regard highly, although I have 
not so much regard for his judgment about the packing busi- 
ness; but he wrote an article on the packing business, and a 
man who, I think, does know something about the business 
replied, and I am going to ask as a part of my remarks that 
this article be inserted in the RrEcorp. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I inquire who is the 
author of the article to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. FERNALD. Thomas E. Wilson. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is the president of Wilson & Co., one of the 
five big packers? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator object to inserting my 
article and his article in parallel columns? 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I shall be glad to have that done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that this article was a reply to mine, and I should like 
to have the Senators read in parallel columns just how he 
replied and how much he had to say about the charges that 


I made in the article that I wrote. 
Mr. FERNALD. I think it will be fair to insert the Senator’s 


article and the article from Mr. Wilson. 


that is necessary. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 


I think that is all 


In parallel columns? 


The articles referred to are as follows: 


Somm Sipe LIGHTS ON THE PACK- 
ERS, BY SENATOR GEORGE W. 
NorRIs. 


It was Sunday morning, the one 
day of the week when we can 
afford to have meat for break- 
fast. As I took my slice of nice 
crisp bacon, I asked my wife what 
it cost. She said it was 60 cents 
a pound. I had just been reading 
from a western country news- 
paper that the price of hogs on 
the western prairies was from 10 
to 12 cents per pound. It oc- 
eurred to me that the producers 
and the consumers ought to know 
something about the middleman’s 
profit on this necessary article 
of human food. a 

I wonder if the farmer in the 
sod house on the prairie and the 
laboring man in the overcrowded 
city of the East really wunder- 
stand that this mighty space be- 
tween them is inhabited by a mul- 
titude of umnecessary profiteers 
who are living in luxury upon the 
toil of the two extremes of this 
great equation. It ought to be 
interesting to the underpaid pro- 
ducer and the overcharged con- 
sumer to get a view of some of 
the side lights; some of the over- 
head charges and expenses that oil 
the machinery of the mighty cor- 
porations which control most of 


| the lines of the food products of 


the world. 

Under existing conditions the 
producer and the consumer are so 
far apart that they live almost in 
different worlds. They do not 
realize the network of machinery 
existing from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, having within its 
grasp the most mighty financial 
institutions and under its control 
the dissemination of news and lit- 
erature of the dav by which the 
very atmosphere of both consumer 
and producer is saturated with a 
false knowledge of the necessity 
of all this useless and expensive 
machinery, thus keeping them both 
in ignorance, with a natural tend- 
ency in each to fear that the other 
is getting the best of the deal. 
They both realize that middlemen 
are necessary, and that machinery 
is essential to make over the prod- 
uct of the farm into a suitable 
commodity for the table. They 
do not fully understand that they 
are both bowed down in poverty 
because they contribute day by 
day and year by year to the im- 
mense fortunes of many million- 
aires, who are living in compara- 


[From the Nebraska Farmer of 


June 19, 1920.] 


How SHALL THE PACKERS BE REGu- 
LATED ? 
(By Thomas E. Wilson.) 


(In recent issues of the Nebraska 
Farmer there were published two 
articles by Senator Norris oppos- 
ing the settlement agreed to by 
the Attorney General and the big 
packing interests and favoring 
more drastic regulations of the 
packing industry. Believing that 
it is no more than fair to present 
all sides of the question we have 
asked Mr. Wilson, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and also the head of one of 
the large packing companies, to 
give in this issue the packers’ side 
of the question. In later issues 
more articles on this important 
subject will appear.—The editors.) 

Since writing the article on the 
subject of packer legislation, pub- 
lished in the June 5 issue of the 
Nebraska Farmer, my attention has 
been called to two articles by 
Senator Norris. 

It is to be regretted that the 
Senator representing a constituency 
of producers of live stock and a 
State where the packing industry 
constitutes so important a part of 
its industrial life did not discuss 
some constructive measure calcu- 
lated to improve the industry in 
general, rather than to indulge in 
criticism of the business and those 
engaged in it. If there is aay- 
thing wrong with this industry 
or with those responsible for its 
management, surely there must be 
some measure that would correct it, 

One would naturally hope or ex- 
pect from one occupying so exalted 
and important a position something 
other than impugning references 
and artful insinuations intended 
to discredit this vital industry, 
impair its efficiency, and destroy 
public confidence in its integrity. 

It is much easier to tear down 
and destroy than to plan and 
construct a great enterprise. It 
has become a favorite pastime with 
many men anxious to be regarded 
as statesmen to attack successful 
industry. A careful study of the 
two articles written by the Sena- 
tor fails to disclose a single con- 
structive suggestion looking to- 
ward improving the economic con- 
dition of the producers of his State 
or the country at large. 

Successful business enterprises 
can not be built and maintained 
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tive idleness and luxury upon the 
toil and the sacrifices of the two 
extremes. It ought to be inter- 


esting to consider briefly a few of 
these unnecessary and exorbitant 
overhead expenses which they con- 
tribute to the oiling of the great 
international machinery operated 
by the packers. This information 
has been taken from hearings be- 
fore Senate committees and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

WHAT ONE YOUNG MAN DID. 

Several years ago a very bright 
and enterprising newspaper_man 
in Philadelphia moved to Wash- 
ington. He came to the Capital 


City as the Washington  corre- 
spondent for a Philadelphia paper. 
His ability as a writer soon 


brought him additional clients. It 
was not long until he became an 
editorial writer for a well-known 


eastern magazine. He soon be- 
came a regular contributor to a 
Wali Street publication on 


financial subjects. He was taken 
on as one of the editorial writers 
of an economic magazine, a pub- 
lication with a circulation all over 
the United States, having for the 
main object of its existence the 
maintenance of a high protective 
tariff. He was soon employed as 
a writer On a Magazine known as 
the Fourth Estate. This is a 
trade publication for newspapers, 
and goes to practically every 
newspaper office in the country. 
He likewise became an editorial 
writer on a trade publication for 
manufacturers. He was likewise 
one of the editorial writers on a 
Washington daily. 

In the meantime he had built 
a large office foree, maintaining 
two offices in Washington, and was 
surrounded by quite a number of 
able assistants. It can be seen 
at a glance that this man’s work 
was going into not only the homes 
but the business offices of the coun- 
try, particularly those offices that 
have to do with the creation of 
public sentiment on various public 
questions. 

In the meantime he developed 
into a great social leader. His 
dinners were attended by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Members of 
the House of Representatives, the 
United States Senate, foreign am- 
bassadors, and other prominent 
people influential in national af- 
fairs. It is quite apparent that 
his influence and his power in the 
building up of any sentiment 
throughout the country for the 
control of legislation in a_ silent 
and unseen way would be of 
wonderful force. It was noted by 
those who knew him best that he 
Was an intimate and close friend 
of the private secretary to the 
President of the United States. 


It became known that it was 
almost a daily occurrence for 
these two men to be lunching to- 
gether at one of the most exclu- 


sive and expensive hostelries in 
Washington. All of these various 
occupations and activities of Mr. 
Logan are in themselves perfectty 
legitimate. They are, however, ex- 
ceedingly important when taken 
into consideration with what. fol- 
lows—and the reader must not 
minimize his secial activities. 

In every gicat capital of the 
world many thousands of dollars 
are spent in social affairs, inno- 
cent on their face, legitimate of 
themselves perhaps, but having a 
sinister, powerful, silent, and per- 
haps unconscious influence on the 
control of legislation and the ac- 
tivities of executive officials in 
the enforcement of the laws. It 
might be said in passing that this 
is illustrated by the public an- 
nouncement recently made through 
the press that the British ambas- 
sador has been allowed by his 
Government nearly $100,000 an- 
nually for social entertainment. 


MONEY FROM EVERYWHERE. 


No one suspected that Mr. 
Logan was on the pay roll of a 
jJarge number of great corporations, 
and while we are considering him 
now only in his financial connec- 
tion with the packers, it is in- 
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upon any other foundation than 
that of integrity and the good will 
of the public. There is no more 
destructive agency than distrust 
and suspicion, A person or busi- 
ness suspected is already half 
condemned and it may possess a 
thousand virtues, yet one fault is 
often magnified far beyond all its 
commendable achievements. 


VICTIM OF UNJUST CRITICISM. 


No meaty in the history of 
this country has been the victim 
of so much unjustifiable criticism. 
It has been charged with every- 
thing from causing the war to 
spreading the “flu.” If prices of 
live stock decline no matter what 
the cause, it is ae to be the 
fault of the packer; if there is an 
advance, the consumers are told 
that the packers are profiteering. 
Many stock-jobbing enterprises, 
organized to enrich their ro- 
moters, attempt to excuse their 
own shortsighted mismanagement 
by charging the packers with a 
conspiracy to destroy them. When 
the packers are forced to utilize 
the press of the country to correct 
the false statements made against 
them, their motives are ques- 
tioned, and the integrity of the 
press is impugned. If one of the 
packers employs a representative 
in Washington for any legitimate 
purpose, all the packers are 
charged with dark designs to over- 
reach suomaperas officials, 
Designing politicians, in and 
out of Congress, taking advantage 
of the general unrest and disturbed 
condition of the times, are exhaust- 
ing all their energies in hunting 
for trivial and inconsequential in- 
cidents which they can twist into 
something to discredit one of the 


most vital industries of the 
country. 
In such a business, employin: 


multiplied thousands of men 0 
every kind and character, of every 
creed and nationality, it is to be 
expected that mistakes will occur 
which the management condemn 
quite as readily and as vigorously 
as Sopa. The critics who can 
so readily find fault, but have so 
much difficulty in devising con- 
structive reforms, never discuss the 
great achievements which have 
been wrought out in the interest 
of the producing and consuming 


public. They ignore the funda- 
mental fact that the ckers im- 
proved and made efficient the 


stockyards, they invented and de- 
veloped the refrigerator cars and 
the refrigerator autotrucks, They 
established branch-house and cold- 
storage systems, which changed 
the marketing and distribution of 
erishable farm products from a 
ocal and seasonal business to a 
year-around business on a national 
and international scale. They 
have established and maintained a 
daily market, where food products 
of the farm and ranch find a cer- 
tain and ready sale for cash on 
the spot, regardless of how much 
is sent to market. 


PROFITS OF THE PACKERS. 


The business is conducted on 
the smallest margin of profit of 


any basic industry, averagin 
about 2 cents on each dollar o 
sales. This is a great benefit to 


both the producers and consum- 
ers. These figures have been 
questioned and criticized by those 
unfriendly to the industry, but 
they are true, nevertheless, and 
have been verified time and again 
by certified public accountants and 
agents of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the Government, who are 
interested in our income-tax re- 
turns. 

The aggregate net profits of the 
five large packers, according to 
verified reports for the year 1919 
on business transacted in this 
country, amounted to $34,829,471. 
When these figures are thus 
grouped they appear to be a ‘very 
substantial gain, but when they 
are analyzed they are not only 
found to be reasonable, but beyond 
all criticism. 

During the year 1919 the five 
large packers slaughtered nearly 





teresting to note that he received 
large salaries not only from the 
pac but from many other large 
corporations, notably Standard Oil 
concerns, which always have been 
interested in and which always 
have spent immense suns of money 
to control not only the laws of the 
Nation but of the States. It was 
discovered upon investigation that 
Mr. n was getting $500 a 
month from Swift & Co., $500 a 
month from the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, $500 a month from 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
$700 a month from the Atlantic 
Refining Co., $500 a month from 
the Freeport Sulphur Co., and $500 
a month from the General Electric 
Co. This may not be a complete 
list of his clients, but when the 
reader considers these salaries, to- 
gether with the compensation he 
received from the various news- 
papers and magazines which he 
represented, it can at once be seen 
that his income compared favor- 
ably with the great magnates of 
the corporations which he repre- 
sented. 

In addition to all this, it should 
be said here that while Mr. Logan 
was drawing these salaries he 
made a “2 to Europe at the re- 
quest of r. Hurley, 0 Govern- 
ment representative. His entire 
expenses from the time he left 
America until he returned were 
paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. He testified that 
Mr. Hurley wanted, ir addition to 
paying his expenses, to pay him a 
salary, but he was too modest to 
aceept it; and at the time he gave 
his testimony the question had not 
yet been determined whether he 
would be paid a salary in addition 
to his expenses. Mr. Hurley, rep- 
a eng the Government of the 
United States, seemed to be in- 
sisting that he should be paid a 
salary, Mr. Logan declining to ac- 
cept it. Whether the matter has 
yet been adjusted or determined I 
do not know. How much, if any- 
thing, has been paid from the 
Federal Treasury to Mr. Logan I 
can not say. He claimed that 
when he went to Europe he went 
as a sort of adviser to govern- 
mental officials. It seems that 
those who represented the Govern- 
ment and who controlled the purse 
strings felt that the editorial 
writer who was getting so many 
salaries as a business adviser to 
great corporations should also be 
on by the Government of the 

nited States for giving advice to 
governniental officials in order that 
they might more efficiently conduct 
the business affairs of the United 
States in Europe. 


AN EXPERT ADVISER. 


No one has ever charged Mr. 
Logan with making an attempt to 
directly control the vote of any 
Member of Congress. Excepting 
as they were invited to meet him 
at social functions, they were, as 
a rule, unacquainted with him, and 
when they did not meet him they 
had no idea that he was writing edi- 
torials for these various magazines 
that were building up a public 
sentiment favorable to corpora- 
tions, or that he was on the pay 
roll of the great corporations that 
I have enumerated. His time was 
too valuable to be used for the 
purpose of directly controlling a 
vote. His energies were spent 
upon the broader and more influ- 
ential plane of building up a senti- 
ment favorable to his clients 
through his editorial writings and 
of giving his clients direct informa- 
tion as to the condition of -—- 
tion and as to Ses ane egis- 
lation, so that they might be able 
to prepare cither to influence it or 
to meet it. 

When put on the witness stand 
and questioned as to what he did 
to earn his salary for Swift & Co. 
and these other corporations, he 
said that he was an expert adviser ; 
that he advised his clients how to 
run their business and how to en- 
able them to serve the public good. 
He admitted that he had never 
written an advertisement for Swift 
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40,000,000 head of live stock in 
this country, consisting of 7,088,- 
468 cattle, 20,716,515 hogs, 8,931,- 
757 mutton, and 2,486,201 calves. 
The net profit to the packers de- 
rived from the sale of this im- 
mense quantity of meat and all 
the by-products derived from those 
animals, as well as all profit from 
all other sources of business trans- 
acted in this country, when di- 
vided by the number of animals, 
show the startling results of an 
average profit of only 874% cents 
per head, 

No farmer would be willing to 
slaughter the animals on his farm 
for such a small profit per head, 
to say nothing of finding a market 
for the meat and by-products. The 
packers could not do it, either, 
were it not for the immense num- 
ber handled and the efficient dis- 
tributive system they have devel- 
oped through which a hundred 
million consumers are provided 
with fresh and wholesome meats 
for every meal every day in the 

ear. All these things and more 

ave contributed to the welfare of 
the country and the stabilization 
of industry and should be the sub- 
ject of gratification rather than of 
abuse and condemnation. 
PUBLIC-SERVICE REWARDS. 


While it is true that these 
things have been wrought out as 
a matter of business, there have 
been rewards in other ways. There 
is a sense of satisfaction in per- 
forming a great public service, in 
doing a_really constructive work 
that adds to the general progress 
and welfare of the age in which 
one lives. Those whose vision has 
not been clouded by the prejudices 
and jealousies engendered against 
this industry have express the 
opinion that it was a happy and 
fortunate thing for our country, 
during the war, to possess such 
well-developed business as the 
packing industry. In cooperation 
with the we it met every 
duty and obligation placed upon it 
by the Government in an efficient 
manner and contributed its part 
in the greatest crisis of the world’s 
history. 

Instead of devising plans for the 
greater usefulness of this indus- 
try and of pers the economic 
welfare of the producers, some 
Statesmen seem to deem it of 
greater importance to discuss mat- 
ters that are only useful in a polit- 
ical way. Thus my personal sal- 
ary and the consideration under 
which I undertook the responsi- 
bilities of the company I now rep- 
resent have been discussed with un- 
usual solemnity involving some im- 
proper transaction to be publicly 
condemned. 

More than a year ago I volun- 
tarily appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture during 
its hearing on the Kenyon-Kend- 
rick bills, at which Senator Norris 
was present. At that hearing I 
gave all the facts in relation to 
thesterms under which I accepted 
the presidency of this company. 
I was drawing a salary equally as 
large from another company before 
I accepted the presidency of this 
company, and under the circum- 
stances I trust it will not be 
deemed immodest for me to say 
that I worked my way up from a 
salary of $20 per week. 

SALARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


This company was in difficul- 
ties at the time I took charge of 
it. Its common stock had no 
market value. The stock given me 
as an inducement to assume the 
responsibilities of its rehabilita- 
tion and also that upon which I 
took an option at a price far in’ 
advance of its then market value 
was not treasury stock or stock 
belonging to the company as in- 
ferred in the article by Senator 
Norris. It belonged to New York 
bankers who were heavily inter- 
ested in loans and other financial 
obligations of the company. . All 
this stock had been fully paid for 
when originally issued by the com- 
pany but had lost its value on 
account of unsuccessful business 
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his salary. by telling. them.how they 
should: run. their. business so. as to 
best satisfy the public. When 
called. upon.to produce a. single let- 
ter or memorandum: in which: he 
had given such. advice, he. was un- 
able to do it.. Mr. Swift, the head 
of Swift & Co., and Mr. Veeder, 
their. general attorney; both eor- 
roborated. Mr.. Logan. in his state- 
ment that he was. employed. simply 
as. an adviser. They were both 
asked’ to produce a single letter or 
a. single written statement of any 
kind. that he had ever given. them 
along the lines of his ostensible 
employment, but, like Mr. Logan, 
they’ were unable to do so. 

It did develop, however,. upon 
the investigation that he had’ given 
thenr information about affairs in 
Washington along lines that were 
entirely foreign to what. they 
claimed was his duty as an em- 
ployee of. Swift & Co. In, fact, in 
every case where any activity of 
Mr. Logan was disclosed in: regard 
to Swift & Co. it always appeared 
that what he did had nothing 
whatever to do with what he 
claimed’ was his line of employ- 
ment. For instance, it was. dik- 
closed that: he liad’ given to Swift 
& Co. advance information as to 
just what the food bill would. be 
and as to just what’ woulll be re- 
quired of the packers under the 
law. Even. before Congress Knew 
what kind of a food control act 
they were going to: pass MY.. Logan 
had outlined: the plan: in full to 
his. clients, Swift & Co. He gave 
them -direet information of some 
disagreement between the Presi- 
dent and. Mr. Hoover, on’ one side; 
and Mr: Houston, Secretary of the 
Department: of Agriculture, on the 
other; and when it is remembered 
that Congress was more or less a 
rubber stamp under the control of 
the President, the value of such 
information can be fully appreci- 
ated and understood. 

Swift & Co., through Mr. Logan, 
knew before the Secretary of_Agri- 
culture, Mr. Houston, knew thar 
Hoover would have complete con- 
trol of the Food Administration, 
and that he would not only control] 
the packers in this country, but 
that he would do the buying for 
the Allies as well as for the United 
States Government. Mr. Hoover 
and the President were in private 
conversation on the night of the 
14th day of May, 1917. They went 
over the entire situation, and the 
legislation needed was at that time 
agreed upon and outlined. The 
next morning Mr. Logan reported 
the substance of the conference be- 
tween Mr. Hoover and the Presi- 
dent to his clients, Swift & Co. 
How he got his information, or who 
it was that told him what hap- 
pened at that secret conference be- 
tween the President and Hoover, 
ean only be conjectured from the 
facts that I have outlined above. 

When Congress appropriated the 
money to make the investigation 
of the packers by the Federal 
Trade Commission, it was Mr. 
Logan who gave to them the first 
information that the appropria- 
tion had passed, and in the notice 
he gave them he explained that 
there was no cause for worry; 
that he believed the status was 
satisfactory; and that the plans 
should not be changed until ad- 
vised. It is quite apparent from 
the evidence that Mr. Logan pos- 
sessed superior facilities for gain- 
ing inside information, and that, 
as a matter of fact, he was paid 
this magnificent salary by Swift 
& Co. partially for the inside in- 
formation he was able to get and 
partially because they desired to 
contribute, in connection with the 
other great corporations, their 
share of the fund that would en- 
able the trade journals and _ the 
political magazines to be editorially 
controlled by friendly minds. 

“DIAMOND T.” 


The investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture  dis- 
closed the existence of a mysteri- 


He claimed: that he earned 
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management. 
garded’ as‘ grounds? for: criticisny if 
IT have made a: suecess in) my ef¥ 


forts) and thereby: restored! value! 


to: our stock 
One: might’ as well: argue that 


a farmer who: bought a. run-down: 


and worn-out farm in Nebraska 
and: by good’ business: management 
increased its fertility would: not, 
after making it productive, be en- 
titled to» the’ increased’ value: his 
energy and industry had created, 
There is. no watered stock.in this 
company. There are now real as- 
sets of a value in excess of all the 
outstanding: stock issued: 

The Senator devotes much: space 
to a discussion: of a case in’ Wash- 
ington involving purely a’ technical 
violation of the law relating to 
weights and’ measures. One of the 
vegetable canning plants: formerly 
owned by this company put up a 
limited number of: cans: of catsup 
in 5-gallom cans for’ the hotel and 
restaurant trade: The 
process necessarily required the 
material to+be heated’ to a very 
high temperature: and sealed while 
hot. The cans: were’ filled with the 
full 5 gallons; and they were so 
marked. It was later discovered’ 
that. when’ they’ cooled the expan- 
sion caused’ by the heat disappeared 
and there was°a shrinkage—not in 
weight, but in volume. If our 
egents had: marked’ the weight 
rather than the gallons on: the 
cans, there: would. have been no 
case. 


THE SHRINKAGE. IN 
CANS; 


The cans were filled full, but the 
subsequent shrinkage which was 
unavoidable showed us that such 
packages should be: marked with 
the net weight rather than by 
quantity’ in gallons: The judge 
and the district attorney” both 
said that they were satisfied that 
there was no improper motive 
or purpose on the part of’ the com- 
pauy, and therefore fixed: a purely 
nominal: fine, as: the statutes: had 
been technically violated because 
of the shrinkage in volume and in 
measurement of quantity—some- 
thing’ we did! not foresee nor did 


THE CATSUP 


we have’ any knowledge of it: until. 


the complaint was filed: 

The Senator seizes upon: this 
isolated incident to attack the in- 
tegrity and honesty of this’ great 
industry,. and,. without any facts 
to’. support: the charge, he reck- 
lessly states that we have proba: 
bly violated: the pure food. law ir 
every city'and hamlet in the United 
States; but he admits: le Knew of 
no other case where any penalty 
was assessed, nor lave we had 
any complaints from any other 
points. Catsup.in. 5-gallon cans:is 
not sold in every place, but is. put 
up specially for a limited trade 
among hotels and restaurants, so 
the assumption was’ whally unwar- 
ranted. 

The movement, primarily begun 
with a. view to improving the. eco- 
nomic position of the feeders of 
live stock, has beem largely’ ob- 
scured by, other radical forces, who 
wre keeping alive this fight for 
other purposes: 


RADICAL. ELEMENTS: INVOLVED. 


It is high time that the: real 
producers of live stock: who have 
the best interests of the indus- 
try at heart. should understand: 
that. there: is' now’ much more: in- 
volved in this: fight than matters 
which: affect their own. welfare: 
The most radical:and un-American 
elements:in our’ national life-have 
seized on: to this movement and 
are using it as: a means: toe inau- 
gurate: the nationalization of all 
industry. 

Some of these: forces have: estab- 
lished legislative bureaus: at Wash- 
ington.and are posing as the: rep- 
resentatives of the: farmers and 
are demanding: in their: name the 
passage of all kinds of radical and 
un-American. legislation for the 
sinister’ purposes above stated. 
Radical: elements: of the labor or- 
ganizations: are attempting: to form 


It should: not: be re-- 


canning’ 


‘given: of 


‘ferring to 


;ous character who: was very valu- 
‘able to: the packers: in. giving. them 
jadvance information. of possible leg- 
iislation, in 
‘character was never designated by: 
‘name: Wherever reference was: 


Washington: This 


made to: him: in: the: packers’ memeo- 
randa:it. was: by a character drawn 
with pen'and'ink. This: character: 
was represented: by: the letter ‘*T’” 
inclosed iin a: reetamgular figure the 
shape. of a diamond;. but. because 
the printer does not! have-any char- 
acter that properly represents it I 
refer to the character as “ Dia- 
mond, T.” 

Tt: is: quite: evident that.“ Dia- 
mond: T.’’ was: a very important 
person; Nothing: was: developed’ 
in: the evidenee that ever dis: 
closed anything: that he: had: writ- 
ten or anything to which. his: sig- 
nature was attached: Reference to 
this: character only: appears’ where 
information is given: from one: offi+ 
cial to another that certain: infor- 
mation had just been: received from 
“Diamond TT.” It was from ‘*Dia- 
T” that information was: 
the beginning: of the: 
movement to fix maximum: prices: 
Im other instameces: reference is 
made to information: from “ Dia- 
mond T’” which is not plain, and 
whieh is not explain by any: 
other evidence. It is quite evident: 
thet tte: investigation only dis- 
closetl: a small part of the informa- 
tion: that was thus: received. In 
one: memorandum: prepared: by: one’ 
of the officials reference is- made to 
receiving: valuable’ information, 
without disclosing’ what it was; 
with the statement that the matter 
referred to would be looked: after 
at once. Another memorandum 
written by an assistant of one of 
the: packers refers to.a: uote’ from 
“ Diamend T”’ in:regard to: the im 
vestigation. about to: take place be- 
fore the Pederal) Trade Comanis: 
sion,.and it is' stated: in this:memeo- 
randum: that: ‘Diamond’ T’’” would 


mond 


‘be glad: to: have any’ suggestions 


that the packers desired to make; 
This memerandum. likewise dis- 
closed. the fact that Mr. Veeder, 
the attorney for Swift. & Co.,. was. 
to see “ Diamond T” the following 
Monday. 

Another memorandum. disclosetl 
that on the 20th. day of. June, 
TML7.. information. was received. by 
Mi. Veeder from “ Diamond T” 
telling, what. had lappened at. a 
meeting of the Federal. Trade:Com- 
mission. The packers are told. in 
this: information. from. ‘‘ Diamond 
T”’ that there will be enough delay 
to give: plenty of: time for readi- 
ness, and he suggests that. they 
have everything ready. in. regard; to 
high. prices:.and.their causes. This 
memorandum, also. suggests that 
Mr. McManus: (another. packer. at- 
torney). would. be helpful. at the 
Washington end. “ immediately.” 
“Diamond. T” at this time ad: 
vised. that. even. the exchange of 
telegrams, would: not be advisable, 


‘and:!so important was. it to conceal 
: the: identity of: “ Diamond: T ” that 


the. official who prepared. the 
memerandum of information re- 
ceiyed from. him: asked. that. even 
the: memorandum. be- destroyed 
“immediately.” 


DID' NOT KNOW WHO HE was. 


Mr. Swift, who: handled‘ some: of 
this memoranda, on the witness 
stand denied all knowledge of the 
identity: of the person: known as 
“Diamond T.” Mr. Veeder, gen- 
eral: attorney for Swift &: Co., 
when on: the witness stand,, like 
wise. denied any  recolleetions 
whatever of ‘Diamond: T,”’ al- 
though some of the memoranda re- 
information received 
from: ‘‘ Diamond: T.”” was. prepared: 
by Mr. Swift,.and at least one of 
the memorandums: disclosed the 
fact. that Mr, Veeder: was. to. meet: 
in consultation; with. “ Diamond 
TT.” There is no one who heard 
the testimony of Mr. Swift. and 
Mr. Veeder, but must. have. been 
impressed with. an irresistible. con- 
clusion that neither was telling 
the truth, 
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@ coalition with’ radical farm or- 
ganizations for the purpose of con- 
trolling legislation,. and have 
threatened with. defeat all’ Mem 
bers: of Congress’ who: refuse’ to 
obey their mandates. 

Only reeently a very drastic bill 
regulating the packing industry 
was’ introduced’ in the House at 
the’ behest‘of these forces: It was 
not prepared by the producers of 
live: stock but by. the: radical ele- 
ments of organized labor; It does 
not deal with any question of 
laber but is offered for the benefit 
of the producers. It is' a comb 
nation of the most drastic pro 
visions: of ail. preceding: measures 
offered: in Congress: on this subject. 

These. so-called representatives 
of the farmers: and: producers: car- 
ried their propaganda ta such am 
extent as to arouse the real Ameri- 
can farmers.and: producers. Their 
cause Was being, placed. in a: wrong, 
light. before-the country... Attempts 
were being made to force through 
vicious: legislation. in. their name. 
They. decided to call a halt on this 
movement; 


IDEAS’ OF FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS, 


Being imbued with the spirit of 
true Americans and opposed to the 
efforts to. put this :Government-into 
private business, a joint meeting of 
the executive officials of’ seven of 
the largest and most.representative 
national agricultural organizations. 
was. held’ at’ Washington on Janu: 
ary’ 28, 1920, for the purpose of 
memorializing Congress; the object’ 
of which was to. repudiate the radi- 
cal views: of those self-styled’ rep 
resentatives' of the farmers and. to 
express correctly the sentiments of 
the: real and patriotic farmers of 
the United States’ concerning mat- 
ters of national’ concern pending 
before. Congress. 

The organizations joining in the 
memorial were the International 
Farm Congress; the National 
Grange, the’ American Parm Bu- 
reau Federation; the National 
Farmers’ Union, the National Milk: 
Producers’ Federation, the Farm- 
ers’ National’ Congress, and the 
American. Cotton. Association. I 
wish space would permit quotation. 
in. full. of. witat. these organizations 
said. to. Congress.. It. emphasized) 
very: forcibly what to my mind are 
the true fundamental principles of’ 
American institutions. 

IT will quete a portion of the 
memorial, as it: clearly sets forth 
the: principles: I have discussed im 
these articles. They said: 


COUNTRY AND: FLAG: FIRST. 


“The first. and: constant obliga- 
tion of every citizen and. of every 
organization’ of. cifizens is undi- 
vided loyalty to. our country. Its 
institutions: must. be. protected and: 
its traditions preserved and re- 
spected. 

OBSERVE ECONOMIC LAWS. 

“ The attempt to: thwart natural 
economic laws: by: legislation is use- 
less; The laws of supply and: de- 
mand should have fall sway. Gov- 
ernment price fixing: interferes with: 
the operation: of the law of supply 
and. demand amd: disturbs: the equi- 
libritmmestabiushed by that law. If 
@ price: so fixed is higher than is 
justified by supply and demand; it 
is' unjustito: the consumer ; if lower, 
it is: unjust to: the producer. We 
are therefore’ opposed: to gevern- 
mental price fixing, and: in the 
event that the State does: fix the 
price of any essential: commodity, 
we insist: that it shall at the same 
time fix prices om all other essen- 
tial commodities; To compel. any 
greup of. citizens: te sell their prod- 
ucts-in a: regulated’ market and to 
buy their supplies. and. necessities 
in an unregulated market is an un- 
just and. dangerous discrimination, 


PROTECTION OF PRIVATE: PROPERTY. 


It is only. im the safeguarding. 
and protection of every right of 
private property that there can be 
beapetuere the full measure of. in- 
dividual initiative and emulation 
upon. whieh. a democraey is based: 
and by which. its future is assured, 




























































































































A day or two after Mr. Veeder 
had emphatically and persistently 
denied on the witness stand that 
he had any recollection or knowl- 
edge whatever of the identity of 
“Diamond T” he returned to the 
witness stand and stated that Mr. 
Logan had told him that he (Lo- 
gan) had sent in the information 
referred to in at least one of the 
“Diamond T’’ memorandums, To 
me it looks as though this second- 
ary evidence was given for the 
purpose of shouldering the iden- 
tity of “ Diamond T”’ upon a per- 
son already identified, and thus 
prevent, if possible, any further in- 
vestigation as to his identity. It 
is quite evident that ‘‘ Diamond 
T” had no reference to Mr. Logan, 
because where information was re- 
eeived from Logan, there was no 
disposition to conceal that fact. 

How much “Diamond T”’ re- 
ceived in the way of compensation, 
or who he was, will perhaps al- 
ways remain a mystery. That he 
was some one high in official coun- 
cils, and therefore a very expen- 
sive character, and that he was 
able to give the packers exceed- 
ingly valuable and inside informa- 
tion, will not for a moment be 
questioned. That the men who 
were dealing directly with him in 
such important matters, where 
many millions of dollars were in- 
volved, should completely forget 
his identity when they had taken 
such great pains to conceal it is 
completely beyond comprehension ; 
and when these men go upon the 
witness stand and deny any knowl- 
edge of the identity of this mys- 
terious individual they not only 
convince the honest man that they 
are guilty of falsehood, but they 
make themselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of all honest people. Such 
testimony, if given by the ordinary 
person, would be at once branded 
as false, but when testified to by 
those who represent hundreds of 
millions of dollars it escapes notice 
in the news items of the day. 


ADVERTISING. 


One of the most remarkable at- 
tempts to control the publie senti- 
ment of the country through the 
instrumentality of the public press 
has been going on for the last three 
or four years. The packers are 
not the only corporations engaged 
in this great undertaking. There 
are many other great corporations 
that are equally gait. It is a 
nation-wide campaign to build up 
a reactionary sentiment in favor 
of ihe great corporations of the 
country. But in this article we are 
dealing only with the packers, and 
I confine myself in my comments 
to the part which they have taken 
in this colossal undertaking. I do 
not want to be understood as 
claiming that all of this advertis- 
ing was unnecessary or subject to 
criticism. Neither do I argue that 
because a newspaper accepts ad- 
vertising it is necessarily con- 
trolled in its editorial policy. The 
assertion is made, however, that 
vhe advertising of the packers is 
far beyond any legitimate, fair, or 
even liberal allowance for that 
purpose, and neither can there be 
any doubt but that some news- 
papers are controlled in their edi- 
torial policy by the advertising end 
of the business. Many others re- 
main silent in their editorial eol- 
umns when they would otherwise 
condemn, if it were not for the oil- 
ing of the business machinery 
through advertising. 

There can be no doubt but that 
one of the objects of this cam- 
paign was to mold public senti- 
ment, and to close up the criticism 
that their acts would otherwise re- 
ceive at the hands of newspapers. 
There was evidence developed upon 
the investigation to show that 
this was the real intent and pur- 
pose of a large portion of the 
advertising. The packers carry 
large page and half-page advertise- 
ments in all the newspapers of the 
United States. No country paper 
was too small to be taken into 
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APPRECIATION OF COUNTRY. 


This is the best country the sun 
shines on, Its opportunities are 
boundless and are open to every 
individual who cares to avail him- 
self of them. Its Government is 
the best in the world. There is 
nothing fundamentally wrong with 
it. A people who would not ap- 
preciate and defend it would be 
unworthy to exist as a nation. A 
man who would injure or destroy 
it is unfit to live under the pro- 
tection of its flag. 

In my opinion, there has never 
been expressed a clearer declara- 
tion of the American principles, 
These American farmers also :told 
Congress that they were emphati- 
cally opposed to Government owner- 
ship or continued operation of the 
railroads. 

Those of us who are charged 
with the responsibility of preserv- 
ing this industry and of protect- 
ing the interests of our stockhold- 
ers, as well as those of the great 
producing and consuming public, 
fully realize the import of many 
things not yet manifest to the gen- 
eral public. 

We have felt the presence in all 
this agitation of forces who care 
no more for the producers than 
they do for the packer. These 
forces are filling the press with 
false and misleading information 
and are striving to keep alive the 
flames of passion and prejudice in 
the hope of launching this country 
on a career contrary to all the 
best principles and traditions upon 
which its greatness has been 
achieved. 

This agitation and the unwar- 
ranted attacks growing out of it 
have not benefited anyone, and 
sooner or later it will be found 
that anything which handicaps 
the packer and makes it more dif- 
ficult and expensive for him to 
distribute his products will in the 
end militate against the interests 
of the producer and consumer as 
well. 

THE GRONNA BILL, 


The Gronna bill now pending in 
the Senate, in my opinion, will in- 
terfere with private initiative. It 
delegates to a commission very 
arbitrary powers, which, according 
to our experience under similar 
agencies, will prove to be a detri- 
ment rather than a benefit. Pro- 
ducers who are vitally interested 
in this important subject should 
write for a copy of this bill and 
study its provisions. Find in it, if 
you can, anything calculated to 
enefit any branch of this in- 
dustry. 

Among its many drastic features 
is one which will prohibit even the 
smallest packing plant, even if 
owned by a cooperative organiza- 
tion, from owning any interest in 
the stockyards around the plant. 
Who will build such yards around 
small plants in remote sections? 

This bill is held out as one de- 
signed to encourage the establish- 
ment of cooperative packing 
plants, yet one may read the en- 
tire measure without discovering 
the slightest reference to such 
concerns. Section 25 of the bill 
purports to offer some advantages 
to concerns that register with this 
commission, in the way of infor- 
mation, but there is not a benefit 
promised that any citizen can not 
now obtain from the Department 
of Agriculture, information  se- 
cured and compiled under laws 
already in existence. Yet under 
the Gronna bill the packer who 
agrees to register is bound to obey 
every rule and regulation made by 
the commission, which includes 
the power to prescribe the condi- 
tions upon which the packer shall 
take title to any commodity han- 
dled. The commission would have 
the power to fix the price of every- 
thing purchased by such regis- 
trant. 

Much more could be written on 
this subject and concerning the 
organized efforts and propaganda 
to shackle one of the most impor- 
tant American industries, 











consideration by them. Large dis- 
play advertisements appeared in 
newspapers that had only two or 
three hundred subscribers. More- 
over, the greatest of this advertis- 
ing took place at a time when no 
advertising was needed in order to 
sell their products. It took place 
at a time when there was a short- 
age of production, when —— were 
positively unable to supp the 
hungry with the food which it 
desired. 


THE PACKERS’ DEFENSE. 


The only defense the packers 
made is that this advertising was 
necessary in order to show up the 
erroneous conclusion that they 
claimed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had reached in its investi- 
gation, An examination of the 
subject, however, will disclose that 
this advertising campaign was on 
in full blast long before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's report 
was given to the public. An ex- 
amination will also disclose that a 
very large part of the, matter in- 
cluded in the advertising had no 
reference whatever to the sale of 
any of their products and made no 
attempt to refute the charges of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

The advertising campaign of the 
packers is akin to the former prac- 
tice of railroads in issuing passes 
to all influential people, partic- 
ularly those who had to do with 
the making of laws controlling the 
railroads or the enforcement of 
them. ‘The person who received a 
pass was not requested to use his 
influence in their favor, and it 
does not follow that because a man 
received a pass he was in any way 
influenced; but on the whole it 
was universally conceded that the 
promiscuous issuing of passes was 
an evil; that it interfered with the 
enactment of railroad laws and the 
administration even in courts of 
justice where railroads were 
parties litigant. The enlightened 
public sentiment of the country 
condemned the practice, and nearly 
ever State in the Union has made 
it illegal. 

_ I have before me the Sunday edi- 
tion of a great metropolitan daily, 
published in the latter part of 
1919, in which Armour & Co. have 
more than 15 pages of advertising. 
The matter is highly and beauti- 
fully illustrated, and a great deal 
of the space is taken up with a 
showing made in behalf of the 
philanthropic treatment on the 
part of this great corporation of 
its employees. One would think 
in reading over the very well writ- 
ten articles that Armour & Co. is 
organized more for philanthropic 
purposes than for financial rea- 
sons. 7 

I have searched hundreds of 
country newspapers coming from 
the smallest villages and have 
never yet found a paper that was 
not patronized by the packers in 
the way of advertising. I have a 
copy of a small newspaper, pub- 
lished way out on the frontier, in 
a small country town, that con- 
tains a half-page advertisement, 
signed by all five of the great 
packers, in which they make com- 
mon cause to demonstrate that it 
would be difficult, indeed, for the 
country to exist without them. 

On February 28, 1918, Swift & 
Co. had a large display advertise- 
ment in practically all of the great 
newspapers of the United States, 
in which they devote the entire 
space to a demonstration that the 
employees of Swift & Co. are 
patriotic. Nothing is said in it 
about anything for sale and noth<« 
ing is said in regard to a defense 
of any of the charges made by the 
Federal Trade Commission; but 
for some reason they seem to be 
imbued with the idea that some 
one had charged their employees 
with being unpatriotic, and they 
rush into print, wrap themselves 
in the American flag, and pro- 
claim their patriotism from the 
housetops. uring the war this 
was a favorite pastime for all 
profiteers. When a big corpora: 
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HAVE BEEN PATIENT AND TOLERANT. 


Clever advantage has been taken 
of the general dislike of the so-, 
called high cost of living and the 
general antagonism stirred up 
against the larger packers through 
misleading and unjustifiable at- 
tacks. Throughout all this agita- 
tion and general disturbance of 
business we have tried to keep a 
spirit of patience and tolerance, 
trusting in the final judgment of 
the Roople for a proper under- 
standing of our problems. In the 
meantime we have stood in the 


forefront of the fight against 
those who are seeking to revolu- 
tionize American institutions 


through Government ownership or 
operation of private business. 

The packing business is a manu- 
facturer operating on a very slen- 
der margin of profit between mil- 
lions of producers on one side and 
millions of consumers on_ the 
other. Dealing in essential food 
products, it represents a fertile 
field, in which agitators can sow 
the seeds of unrest and discontent. 

No form of legislation yet pro- 
posed can or will allay this dis- 
content, however much the poli- 
ticlans may promise it can be 
done, What is most needed is a 
more sympathetic understanding 
and cordial cooperation between 
different interests in the industry. 
We need an era of peace, for re- 
adjustments of commercial rela- 
tions which were thrown out of 
gear through the vicissitudes of 
war. We need a revival of the 
spirit of good-fellowship and of 
patriotic pride in American 
achievements. Let us all do our 
part toward these ends and many 
of our apparent differences will 
disappear. 








tion was about to cut a melon or a 
few millionaires were about to rob 
the Government in some uncon- 
scionable contract, they always 
made an attempt to distract at- 
tention by parading in public under 
the Stars and Stripes, 


SPENT HUGE SUMS, 


For the year 1918 Swift & Co. 
alone spent over $1,600,000 for 
advertising, and Mr, Swift himself 
admitted that they would spend 
$2,500,000 in the year 1919. This 
would mean more than $200,000 
a month, about $7,000 per day. 
Assuming that the other members 
of the “ Big Five” spend one-half 
of what Swift & Co. spends, which 
everybody will admit is way be- 
low the actual fact, we find that 
the great packers on this basis 
spend more than $8,500,000 an- 
nually for advertising. This would 
be more than $1,000 for every 
hour of the 24. 

This cost only includes what is 
actually paid to the newspapers 
and magazines. To keep the ma- 
echinery going and to employ the 
necessary men to prepare the ad- 
vertisements entails an additional 
expense of enormous amounts. It 
must be remembered that this is 
only one corporation. If you 
spread this over the country at 
the same rate, it means that train- 
loads of paper are used in this 
wonderful propaganda, 90 per cent 
of which is useless so far as any 
legitimate object is concerned. 
This wonderful advertising of 
great corporations, if reduced to 
its legitimate sphere, would of 
itself alone settle the acute ques- 
tion, which is now country-wide, 
of a paper shortage. It must be 
remembered, too, that these great 
corporations do not in reality pay 
one penny of all these enormous 
expenses that I have enumerated. 
The wonderful financial outlay, 
enormous as it is, is placed upon 
the unwilling and overburdened 
shoulders of the producer and the 
consumer. 

For the last 50 years the pack- 
ers have been growing in size, and 
as they have grown their disposi- 
tion to avoid the law has increased 
with their size. They have been 
fined an innumerable number of 
times for violation of the criminal 
statutes. Their attempt to control 
the prices of the country through 
their lavish expenditure of money 
is partially accounted for by their 
desire to conceal publicity of their 
transgressions. While they are 
fighting before a referee in Chi- 
cago with their employees, who 
are seeking better working condi- 
tions, they are advertising in Min- 
neapolis the alleged advanced 
sanitary conditions of their pack- 
ing establishments. By their utili- 
zation of newspaper space they are 
making it physically impossible 
for newspapers, even if they de- 
sired to do so, to give proper public- 
ity to the cases where they have 
been found to have violated the 
law. They have spent many thou- 
sands of dollars in the use of 
special trains to carry delegates 
to various conventions where edi- 
tors, particularly of farm journals, 
have been invited to be their 
guests for the real purpose of in- 
directly influencing the news col- 
umns of such magazines and for 
the purpose of suppressing from 
the people a knowledge of their 
shortcomings. The editor of the 
Nebraska Farmer could undoubt- 
edly tell of such an invitation that 
he recently received himself. 

On the 7th day of March, 1919, 
a Washington paper, on an inside 
page in a very inconspicuous place, 
gave an account of the trial and 
conviction of an agent of one of 
the “ Big Five,” who, in the city 
of Washington, had violated the 
pure food law by selling catsup in 
original packages which were short 
in actual measurement. It was 
shown at the trial that the cans 
of catsup were marked as con- 
taining 5 gallons each, and that 
upon actual measurement they 
were considerably short of that 
amount. One can was shown on 
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actual measurement to be 2 quarts 
short. A third can was taken by 
the officials and brought into court 


unopened, and upon the trial of 


the case the prosecution offered to 
rest its entire case upon the un- 
opened can. It was proposed that 
the can be opened and that if it 
was full measure the prosecution 
would be dismissed. 

The great packing concern, how- 
ever, declined to accept this propo- 
sition. The result was that the 
agent making the sale was found 
guilty, and he was fined the enor- 
mous sum of $10. It is fair to as- 
sume that these cans were no ex- 
ception to the general rule, and 
that this great corporation had 
sold thousands, perhaps tens of 
thousands, of these same cans, all 
of which were undoubtedly short 


fin measure. They had probably 


violated the pure food law in every 

city and hamlet in the United 

States, but so far as I have been 

able to learn this was the only 

place where they paid any penalty, 
A DIFPERENT KIND OF STORY. 

It happened that the same paper 
containing this announcement cou- 
tained a column article written in 
behalf of this same packer. It was 
only one of many that had been 
printed in practically all the papers 
of the United States—a nicely writ- 
ten article, directed to ‘ Dear 
Folks,” and signed by William C. 
Freeman, of New York City. The 
ordinary reader would not get the 
idea that it was an advertisement, 
but these series of articles contain 
a most ingenious and misleading 
argument in behalf of the hon- 
esty of this member of _ the 
“ Big Five.” In one of their 
articles Mr. Freeman tells about 
his visit to the plant; how satis- 
fied und enthusiastic all the em- 


| ployees were; and with what mar- 


velous consideration every whim 
of the faithful employee is looked 
after by this great corporation. 
In other articles he speaks, as do 
the advertisements of the packing 
compauy, of the guaranty of the 
company’s brand. 
“The Wilson Label Protec 
Table.” has been printed a 
lion times and is familiar to cvery 
citizen of the United States. 

These. articles, paid for by the 
producers and consumers of our 
country, attempt to demonstrate 


if that when you buy of Wilson & 
} Co. you run no chance of being 


defrauded ; that the brand of this 


f company is a guaranty of purity, 


of quality, and of quantity; and 


_yet, while this enormous propa- 


ganda is going on over the country 
this great corporation is violating 
the law and practicing deception, 
which if committed by the ordi- 
nary, common individual weovld 
cause him to be driven cut ef the 
community as a citizen unworthy 
of belief. 
BIG SALARIES PAID. 


It will be found upon investiga- 
tion that the middle men who han- 
dle the food products after they 
leave the producer and until they 
reach the consumer are receiving 
salaries that in many cases are 
altogether out of proportion to the 
work they actually do. In fact, 
many of the men who are engaged 
in the packing business devote 
most of their time and most of 
their energies to .concealing the 
true situation. Let us take Wilson 


-& Co., one of the “ Big Five,” as 


an example. 

Several years ago Mr. Wilson 
was elected president of that cor- 
poration. He was given a salary 
of $125,000 a year, which he still 
draws. In addition to giving him 
that salary they gave him out- 
right $100,000 as a bonus in cash. 
In addition to this they gave him 
$1,500,000 of the common stock of 
the company without the payment 
of one cent. In addition to all this 
they gave him an option on 
$3,500,000 more of the common 
stock, at $10 per share, which op- 
tion he afterwards’ exercised. 
When he exercised this option and 
purchased this stock, he did it 
without the payment of a dollar 
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of his own funds. He simply sold 
some of the stock that had been 
given him, at from $50 to $55 per 
share, and purchased the option at 
$10 per share; so when the trans- 
action was completed he found 
himself the owner of 43,000 shares 
of the stock, of the par value of 
$4,300.000, which cost him noth- 
ing. In 1917 this stock paid a 
little over 16 per cent, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilson’s own state- 
ment, is worth much more than par. 
We can, therefore, sum it up by 
saying that out of this transaction, 
within two or three years time, 
Mr. Wilson found himself with a 
salary of $125,000 a year, a cash 
bonus of $100,000, and a gift of 
stock worth more than $4,300,000— 
all without the investment of a 
dollar; all paid for by the pro- 
ducers of hogs and the consumers 
of meat. 

Little transactions like these 
have been going on for many years 
und are going on now. ‘the pub- 
lic is turning water into a steady 
stream of gold that goes to men 
who neither toil nor spin, excopt- 
ing as they manipulate figures and 
prices. The producer is still toil- 
ing. The consumer is still suffer- 
ing. Their suffering and their toil 
have made possibie the luxury of 
many of the so-called great cap- 
tains of industry. 


DISHONEST EXPENDITURE. 


No one will probably ever know 
just how much money has been 
spent by the packers to control 
legislation, to appoint officials, and 
to deceive the public. It is doubt- 
ful whether packers’ themselves 
could give this information cor- 
rectly. For instance, the books of 
Swift & Co. would nowhere show 
the payment of any salary to Mr. 
Logan. There is no item any- 
where which would indicate how 
much money was paid to “ Dia- 
mond T.”’ It appears, for instance, 
that Mr. Veeder, the general at- 
torney for Swift & Co., was paid 
$71,000 in one year, but he was 
drawing a salary of less than 
$25,000. While he was getting a 
salary of about $25,000 his ex- 
penses amounted to about $50,000. 
Mr. Swift seemed to be unable to 
tell definitely just what Mr. Vee- 
der’s salary was. He was unable to 
tell why they paid him over $70,000 
when he was getting a salary of 
less than $25,000. An examina- 
tion of the evidence also discloses 
that Mr. Veeder was in the habit, 
outside entirely of his expense ac- 
count, of acting as the middleman 
ty whom sums of money were 
transferred not only from his client 
but from all the other packers to 
various officials. So that the enor- 
mous discrepancy between his sal- 
ary and his expenses, In addition 
to the various sums of money, 
amounting to many thousands of 
dollars, which passed through his 
hands from the packers to almost 
numberless persons who were car- 
rying out their plans in various 
localities, remains unexplained. 

Large amounts of money were 
spent in political contests. Con- 
tributions to elect Members of Con- 
gress were made by the various 
packers. Large sums of money 
were expended to handle legisla- 
tion in a large number of State 
legislatures. In one case the evi- 
dence shows that the packers took 
part down in Oklahoma in the 
election of-a local assessor, and 
they were so careful that the as- 
sessor should be friendly that they 
contributed to both sides of the 
contest. A qontribution of $2,000 
was made by one of the big pack- 
ers to a firm of attorneys in Texas 
for legal services and “ legislative 
services in Austin.” Instructions 
were sent from Chicago that a 
receipt should be taken “in ac- 
cordance with the understanding 
had with Mr. Veeder in his office 
in Chicago on May 21, 1908.” 

In another case a check for $500 
was sent to an attorney at Fort 
Worth, Tex., in which Mr. Veeder 
asked the recipient to use the 
money “in accordance with our 
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conversation.” He also notified 
the attorney that he would receive 
the same amount each from Ar- 
mour & Co. and the Stock Yards 
Co. In Illinois the evidence shows 
that various sums at various times 
were contributed to influence the 
legislature, They did their best 
to defeat the eight-hour law for 
women. They took an active in- 
terest in defeating the bill in re- 
gard to renovated butter that the 
farmers desired put on the statute 
books. They used their power 
against the enactment of laws reg- 
ulating the cold storage of meat, 
fish, eggs, and poultry. 
BUY UP TRADE PRESS. 


The National Provisioner is a 
trade publication published by the 
Food Trade Publishing Co, of New 
York. Its subscribers consist 
mostly of packers and dealers in 
various articles of food. For many 
years the general manager of this 
concern was a man by the name 
of McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy was 
also the secretary of the American 
Meat Packing Association, an or- 
ganization composed of all the 
packers, big and_ little, through- 
out the United States. Holding 
these two positions, it is quite 
evident that Mr. McCarthy could 
be of inestimable service to the 
Big Five if he were so disposed. 
The National Provisioner went to 
most of the customers, and as sec- 
retary of the American Meat Pack- 
ing Association he came into direct 
contact with all the _ packers 
throughout the United States. The 
evidence disclosed that Mr. Mce- 
Carthy was secretly paid a regu- 
lar yearly salary of $5,000 a year 
by Armour, Morris, and Swift. It 
is denied by the owners of the 
National Provisioner that they had 
any knowledge of this secret bonus 
of Mr. McCarthy. 

The American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation, that was supposed to be 
operated in the interest. of all 
packers, big and small, had, of 
course, no knowledge that their 
secretary was getting a salary on 
the side, contributed secretly by 
three of the Big Five. It further 
appears that after we got into 
the war and after the establish- 
ment of the Food Administration, 
in making up some of the various 
committees to properly carry out 
the administration of the law, 
Mr. McCarthy, because he was 
secretary of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association and was there- 
fore supposed to be fair and un- 
biased and well acquainted with 
all of them, was requested by the 
Food Administration to suggest 
the names of some of the small 
packers who would be suitable for 
appointment to such committees ; 
and that before he took action 
on this request he communicated 
with the packers who were con- 
tributing this money on the side 
in order to make a selection that 
would be satisfactory to them. He 
was thus giving ample evidence to 
the big packers that he was earn- 
ing the secret salary they were 
paying him. This is only an illus- 
tration of the method employed by 
the packers in the control of all 
kinds of associations. They scat- 
ter thousands of dollars around 
over the country in the payment 
of secret salaries to persons hav- 
ing official connection with organ- 
izations that have ears to do 
with the meat or food business. 

LOANING OF MONEY. 


The packers are heavy borrow- 
ers, as everybody knows. They 
continually borrow many millions 
of dollars, and their paper is scat- 
tered all over the country. You 
would not suppose therefore that 
an ordinary individual could go 
to the packers and borrow money ; 
but in order to borrow money of 
the packers it is only necessary 
for them to be convinced that you 
are able to build up public senti- 
ment in their favor or to be in- 
fluential in the handling of a 
public official having to do with 
their business or to be of assist- 
ance in the preventing of any un- 
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friendly legislation or in securing 
the passage of. desired laws. 

This practice is well illustrated 
by what happened just before the 
war in Fort Worth, Tex. Both 
Armour and Swift have packing 
plants at Fort Worth. Together 
they own the stockyards at that 
place. The evidence discloses that 
they loaned money to a man by 
the name of Armstrong, in Fort 
Worth, for. the purpose of buying 
an interest in a daily paper there 
which had been advocating the con- 
trol and regulation by the Govern- 
ment of the meat-packing busi- 
ness. They considered the paper 
unfriendly. Both Armour and 
Swift loaned money to Mr. Arm- 
strong. It is noticeable that after 
the money was loaned and Arm- 
strong became a part owner the 
policy of the paper changed. In 
writing to the packers for a re- 
newal of the loan Mr. Armstrong 
called attention in his letter to the 
fact that he had gone into the 
newspaper business to be of service 
to Mr. Armour and Mr, Swift, 
and also called attention to the 
editorial policy of the paper ‘“ be- 
fore and after taking.” It is 
unnecessary to say that he had no 
difficulty in getting an extension of 
his loan. 

The men who were running this 
paper, however, were not aware 
that their competitor, the other 
daily newspaper published at Fort 
Worth, was likewise having its ma- 
echinery oiled by packer money. 
The president of Swift & Co., ina 
letter, asked his attorney whether 
they had better comply with the 
request of this other paper for 
a “donation” of $1,200, which 
should be given ostensibly in re- 
turn for a “ page devoted to hogs 
and hog raising.” In this letter 
Mr. Swift called his attention to 
the fact that Armour & Co. and 
the Stock Yards Co., of Fort 
Worth, were each contributing like 
amounts. In addition to this, it 
seems that the editor of this paper 
was loaned $5,000 by Swift & Co. 
He did not pay his interest 
promptly, and Mr. Swift asked 
his attorney whether he thought 
it would antagonize this editor if 
he sent him a bill for the interest, 
saying that the editor also owed 
Armour & Co. a like amount, and 
he had paid the interest. The 
attorney, however, asked Mr. Swift 
not to present any bill for interest 
at that time, because they had 
some important litigation pending 
in Texas, and he thought it would 
not be wise to ask for the payment 
of interest from the editor until 
this litigation had been disposed of. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

It must be remembered that the 
Federal Trade Commission recom- 
mended that prosecutions be com- 
menced against the packers. They 
turned the evidence over to the 
Attorney General at the time they 
made their report, more than a 
year ago. That the _ evidence 
shows plain violation of law there 
can be no doubt whatever. The 
violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law, in some instances, could have 
been proved by their own corre- 
spondence, signed by their own 
officials, They were liable both 
criminally and civilly. At a re- 
cent hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, the 
resent Attorney General, Mr, 
aliner, testified that this evidence 
submitted by the Federal Trade 
Commission showed that the pack- 
ers had violated the law, but that 
he had decided not to commence 
any criminal proceedings against 
them. Instead, he determined to 
commence a civil suit. For weeks 
the papers were full of announce- 
ments that the Attorney General 
was about to proceed against the 
packers. I think the country gen- 
erally understood that the suit was 
actually commenced and was pend- 
ing. The people would be per- 
fectly justified in reaching this 
conclusion from the announce- 
ments that were made at various 
times in the public press. A suit 
was finally actually filed and judg- 
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ment rendered on it, but it looks 
as if it had been agreed upon in 
advance between the attorney and 
the packers before it was actually 
filed. How many of the people 
really believe that the Attorney 
General had accomplished the 
great things that he so bombasti- 
cally boasted of in the headlines of 
the newspapers? 

The ordinary individual, the 
common citizen, who violates the 
law and commits a crime has no 
opportunity to make an arrange- 
ment with the prosecuting attor- 
ney by which a civil suit shall be 
commenced, satisfactory to both 
sides, with the understanding that 
no criminal prosecution shall take 

lace. The ordinary thief would 
ye glad, indeed, if he could agree 
with the prosecuting attorney that 
an injunction suit should be com- 
menced in court against him and 
an injunction issued restraining 
him from further commissions of 
crime, if by such an agreement he 
eould escape punishment for his 
criminal act. The trouble with 
the ordinary petty thief is that he 
does not steal enough to come un- 
der this new and humane rule of 
the Department of Justice. In his 
hewspaper campaign to reduce the 
cost of living, the Attorney Gen- 
eral can not stop to consider any 
of the little fellows. It would ap- 

ear upon careful analysis that 
is boasted suit against the pack- 
ers consisted in agreeing in ad- 
vance with the attorneys for the 
packers upon a petition, an an- 
swer, and a decree, and that no 
papers were filed until this agree- 
ment was reached, and the Gov- 
ernment and the packers both vol- 
untarily went into court, presented 
the decree, and asked the judge to 
sign his name upon the dotted line. 


MORE MIGHT BE SAID. 


In the foregoing sidelights I 
have made no attempt to exhaust 
the subject. The facts are that 
the subject is almost inexhaustible. 
We approach the domain of the 
great packers as a little child 
would approach a giant. At every 
step we are impressed with their 
wonderful power, their inexhausti- 
ble resources, the infinite network 
of connection with the most pow- 
erful financial institutions of the 
country. Their paid emissaries 
are in every locality. They are 
secretly entrenched in politics, in 
all kinds of business, and in nearly 
all the activities of human en- 
deavor. To carry out their ends 
they have all kinds of instrumen- 
talities. They are equipped to go 
into the church, and are likewise 
prepared to send the bum into the 
saloon. They have an army of 
highly paid, useless employees, 
who can give no honorable reason 
for their packer connections. 
Their agents are at the meeting 
of every legislature and in the 
Capital City at Washington. 
Their control of human food is so 
great that expense is a secondar 
consideration. They know that, 
after all, all these expenses are 
aid and all this machinery is oiled 

vy the consumers of the country. 
If their expenses increase, they 
have but to lower the price that 
they pay to the ot md or in- 
crease the price that they charge 
the consumer, or both. The com- 
petition of the independent deal- 
ers is negligible. In fact, the ex- 
istence of independent packing es- 
tablishments is desired by them, 
so long as they do not develop in 
size and their competition becomes 
dangerous. They fix the price, 
and when they have fixed a price 
that covers all their unnecessary 
extravagance and expense, it nat- 
urally follows that a multitude of 
little packers can follow along in 
their tracks and make big profits. 

I have made no attempt in this 
article to discuss what I believe 
to be the fundamental reasons for 
their great power. Neither have 
I suggested a remedy. It will be 
found upon a full and impartial 
investigation by the honest stu- 
dent that their privately owned 
refrigerator cars, their ownership 





and control of stockyards and re- 
frigerator plants, together with 
their intimate connection with 
large financial institutions, are the 
main sources of their power. It 
is not my purpose to discuss the 
remedy here, but in conclusion I 
desire to say that by the owner- 
ship and control of refrigerator 
ears and stockyards the packer 
question is inseparably intermin- 
gled with the question of railroad 
control, and it will be found impos- 
sible to properly control one with- 
out controlling the other, and 
mainly in this I think can be dem- 
onstrated the remedy that must 
ultimately be applied to narrow 
the present mammoth and expen- 
sive gulf that exists between the 
producer and the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Mr: FERNALD. Not everyone that saith “ Lord, Lord,” shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but only those that do the will 
of the Lord. 

I realize that at almost every session some Senator rises in 
the interest of the farmers of this country. I have already 
stated that my sympathies are with them. My feelings are with 
them. I have lived among them, and no man ever had a 
greater interest in the farming industry of this country than I 
have. I realize that the farmers have many hardships to en- 
dure. I fully realize that they work more hours and harder and 
for less pay than any other class of people in the world, and 
I also realize that the farmers of this country are not going 
to be fooled by any sort of legislation represented to be in their 
interest unless it is in their interest. You go over this coun- 
try from one end to the other, and you will hear one slogan 
from the farmers: “ Why don’t you economize? Give us some 
economy.” And, my dear Senators, instead of economizing, we 
have been going on here creating commissions and making 
places now for deserving Republicans, making places in the past 
for deserving Democrats. You create this commission, and in- 
side of five years it will cost a million dollars a year, at least, 
and there will have to be places for five or six hundred deserv- 
ing Republicans. 

Why, this reform business has .gone on, Senators, to such an 
extent that it is getting to be about the sixth largest industry 
in the United States. It is surpassed only by the steel and iron 
and cotton businesses and agriculture and printing. All you 
have to do to start a reformation down here is to create com- 
missions. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that the 
Government commission business has gotten to be the largest? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; it has gotten to be the largest in the 
world. I used to think, as a young man, that beginning a re- 
form was a sort of indoor duty; that it ought to begin at home; 
that everybody, if they were going to reform their habits, 
should begin at home; but I find that I was entirely mistaken 
on the subject. It is an outdoor sport, and you have to create a 
commission down here, and you have to have $10,000-a-year 
men. You can not have men who are paid any less. Just start 
in with $10,000-a-year men, and you have to have agents to 
go about, and you have to have public men te assemble in dif- 
ferent places and talk this thing over, and you have to have 
women advocates to go over the country and tell the people 
about it. You once get a commission started and the farmers 
of this country may have millions and millions added to the 
burdens that they now carry. 

You can not fool the farmers of this country. They know 
what they want, and they know that if they are to have any 
prosperity all the business of the country must prosper. You 
have to have prosperity everywhere. You can not make the 
farmers prosper without this. The farmers of my State realize 
this, and the farmers all over this country realize it. 

Senators, I may have to talk a little more about this to- 
morrow. I have been on the floor for nearly three hours. I 
have before me here a document under whose provisions all 
citizens are guaranteed protection in life, liberty, and property. 
ft is called the Constitution of the United States; and I will 
ask you, Senators, to give pause to this one word “ liberty,” for 
upon it the whole fabric of this Government is founded. 

Recently, sailing into New York Harbor, I was inspired, as I 
always am, by the vision of that noble Statue of Liberty—* Lib- 
erty enlightening the world.” If this vital element of which 
that magnificent statue is a symbol be taken from our Gov- 
ernment, and our people regulated by bureaus and commissions 
created by Congress, then tear down the monument; pitch into 
ihe sea that symbol of Americanism and patriotism for which 
our fathers fought. Let the waters close over it forever. Blot 
from the pages of history that inspiring speech of the great 
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and inimortal Webster, who, returning to his native town in the 
old Granite State, on a memorable occasion, speaking to his 
people, looking off to the West on the grandest panorama of 
mountain scenery that human eyes had ever. witnessed, said, in 
one of his most eloquent pererations;: 

Yonder, my friends, you see a mountain whose peak rises above us, 
Still farther west is another whose crowning point is higher still, 
Higher yet is the eagie’s flight; but above all is the eternal principle 
of justice, 

I repeat, if our people are to be deprived of the principles of 
justice by legislation, then such words of glowing patriotism 
by those who helped to found this Republic become as sound- 
ing brass or tinkling cymbals. If our citizens are to be de- 
prived of their rights, then pull down that old ensign which 
has heretofore been the banner of the free, strike down the 
Liberty pole and rear in its stead on a brazen staff the red flag 
of bolshevism. 

Ah! Senators, these things can never be. That old ensign, 
for which thousands and hundreds of thousands of the bravest 
boys in the bravest Nation of the world have been willing to 
die, shall continue to stand for liberty, for freedom, for justice. 
I can not believe, I will not admit that bureaucracy is to be 
the policy of this Government. I have faith in the Senators 
and Representatives in this assembly. I believe we shall meet 
this matter in a spirit of fairness; that when the clouds clear 
and the mists rise, we too shall rise, inspired and stimulated 
by a desire to reestablish the doctrines and principles of our 
fathers, and once more give to our citizens, so long as they shall 
act within the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, the right and opportunity to exercise their ambition 
and their initiative; and that we shall bequeath to our children 
and our children’s children in its full significance that flag 
which was carried by our grandsires in the dark days of the 
Revolution, by our fathers over the plains of Mexico, by our 
brothers at Manila and San Juan, and by our sons at Chateau- 
Thierry and the Argonne, and a nation governed, not by bu- 
reaus and commissions, but a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people—sovereign, grand, and free. 

The following paper was presented by Mr. Jones of New 
Mexico during Mr. FerNALp’s speech and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp at the end thereof: 


THE LEGAL WORK OF THE FEDERAL 
Iv THROUGH THE Eco- 


“Brier SKETCH OF FEATURES OF 
TRADE COMMISSION AND INQUIRIES MADB BY 
NOMIC DIVISION SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION. 


“ADDENDUM—COMPLAINT AGAINST UNITED STATES 
ET AL. 

“Since the preparation of the statement herewith, the com- 
mission has issued and served its formal complaint against the 
United States Steel Corporation and 11 of its subsidiaries, in 
connection with the so-called ‘ Pittsburgh plus’ price for steel. 

“This complaint is the result ef applications for complaint 
filed with the commission in 1919 by the Western Association of 
tolled Steel Consumers and other users of steel products, and is 
the outgrowth of conditions complained of by more than 2,7 
fabricators of steel in Chicago, Duluth, and Birmingham dis- 
tricts, the legislatures of three States, by several municipalities, 
and chambers of commerce and business organizations through- 
out the United States. 

“In the opinion of Judge Gary, of the Steel Corporation, the 
question involved in this proceeding is one of the most impor- 
tant the commission has ever had before it. He strongly urged 
the commission to assume jurisdiction, adding that one reason 
why he believed it to be of such great moment was that a deci- 
sion in the steel industry would have a marked effect on a great 
majority of the other basic industries of the country. 

“Generally speaking, under this ‘ Pittsburgh plus’ price de- 
vice all steel—except rails—wherever made and whether made 
by the Steel Corporation plants or by independents, is sold at 
the f. o. b. Pittsburgh price, plus an amount equivalent to the 
freight to the point of destination, which means, for instance, 
that the Gary, Ind., steel fabricator who runs his own truck to 
the steel mill at the place and purchases steel manufactured at 
that plant must pay the price charged in Pittsburgh plus an 
amount equaling the freight rate from Pittsburgh to Gary. 

“As a matter of fact, under this system the price of steel 
manufactured at Gary is $7.60 per ton more than that manu- 
factured in Pittsburgh, notwithstanding the fact that steel is 
manufactured in Gary by the respondent at much less cost than 
Pittsburgh. Again, the price at Atlanta, Ga., on steel manu- 
factured at Birmingham and transported at a comparatively 
small cost to Atlanta is $12.50 per ton greater than its price in 
Pittsburgh, notwithstanding the fact that steel is manufactured 
at much less cost at Birmingham than at Pittsburgh. 

“The complaint alleges, among other things, that the Steel 
Corporation and its said subsidiaries and their competitors 
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engaged in the manufacture of rolled steel utilize the discrimi- 
natory Pittsburgh plus price to accomplish, and in fact do accom- 
plish, the following purposes: 

“(1) Secure for the Pittsburgh steel manufacturers sub- 
stantially 50 per cent of the steel manufacturing business of 
the United States, discouraging the establishment of steel 
fabricating factories outside of Pittsburgh and encouraging 
their establishment and maintenance in Pittsburgh. 

“(2) Maintain for the steel manufacturers of the United 
States substantially uniform prices, which they could not other- 
wise do, as the use of such price enables them to know at all 
times the exact price which every manufacturer of rolled 
steel would charge therefor at all points of the United States 
and to readily detect any manufacturer who deviates there- 
from. 

“(3) Fix and maintain for the high-cost steel-manufacturing 
plants at Pittsburgh sufficiently high prices for their product 
to operate at a profit without having their business jeopardized 
by the lower-cost steel-manufacturing plants in other sections 
of the United States. 

“(4) Secure for the low-cost steel-manufacturing plants out- 
side of Pittsburgh not only the profit which the high-cost Pitts- 
burgh steel-manufacturing plants secure, but unduly large addi- 
tional profits, because they manufacture rolled steel at a much 
lower cost than at Pittsburgh and they charge a much higher 
price for the same, namely, the Pittsburgh plus price. 

“(5) Increase, as far as the steel manufacturers outside of 
Pittsburgh are concerned, their profits each time the railroad 
transportation charge on steel is increased, since the said price 
is increased to correspond with each freight-rate increase. 

“Under the law the respondents are given 30 days after 
service of the complaint to file their answers, after which time 
the case will be set down for trial on its merits. Issuance of 
the complaint means that a majority of the commission has 
reason to believe that the respondents are using an unfair 
method of competition in violation of section 5 of the commis- 
sion’s organic act and section 2 of the Clayton Act. 


“Buier SKETCH OF FEATURES OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
LEGAL WoRK. 


CoMMISSION’S 


(1) Statistics as to application for complaints and formal 
complaints, as of April 1, 1921. 
“(2) List of the more important cases (with their results, if 
they have gone to conclusion). 
“(3) Important work done by the commission in “ cleqning 
up ” industries. 
“(A) Commercial bribery. 
“1. In general. 
“2. Paint, oil, and varnish, and allied products. 
“3. Printing ink. 
“4, Dyestuffs and chemicals. 
“5. Textile soaps. 
“6. Miscellaneous. 
“7, Ship chandlery and repair business, 
“(B) Lottery schemes. 
“(C) Trade practice submittals. 
“1. In general. 
“2. Oil industry. 
“3. Pyroxylin plastics industry. 
“4, Used typewriters. 
“5. Knit goods. 
“6. Guaranty against decline. 
“7, Macaroni industry. 
“§. Book and writing-paper manufacturers. 
“9. Creamery industry. 
“(D) Investigations at the instance of the Department of 
Justice. 
“A Britr SKETCH OF FEATURES OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION'S 
LEGAL Work. 


“(1) STATISTICS AS TO APPLICATIONS FOR COMPLAINTS, AS OF APRIL 1, 1921, 


“There have been 2,305 applications for complaints before the 
commission. Of these, after ex parte examination, 1,273 were 
dismissed without public notice or knowledge; 465 are now in 
process of such examination. With respect to the remaining 
567 applications, the commission instituted formal proceedings, 
resulting in 750 formal complaints, the excess being due to the 
fact that in some applications there were a number of re- 
spondents who were proceeded against individually. 

“Of these 750 adversary proceedings, 463 have been disposed 
of, while 287 are pending. Of the 463 disposed of, 96 were 
dismissed, the respondents having made sufficient showing of 
defense. In the remaining 367 cases, the commission’s order 
ta cease and desist was issued. 
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“(2) LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT CASES (WITH THBIK RESULTS, IF THEY 
HAVE GONE TO CONCLUSION). 

“As noted above, the commission had issued and served a 
total of 750 formal complaints through the close of business 
March 81, 1921. There is given below a list of 50 of the more 
important of these cases, showing (1) docket number, (2) name 
of respondent, (3) brief summary of allegations classified by 
the sections of the statutes under which the commission fune- 
tions, (4) statement of present status of proceeding. 

“ DOCKET NO. 2: A. THEO. ABBOTT & COMPANY. 

“PB, T. C. act, sec. 5: Selling cotton goods under a trade-mark 
or trade name carrying the words ‘ Sun fast silks’ and ‘Is not 
a worm silk,’ 

“ DOCKET NO. 4: A. B, DICK COMPANY, OF NEW JERSEY; A. B. DICK COM- 
PANY, OF ILLINOIS; AND THE NEOSTYLE CO. 

“Clayton Act, sec. 3: Selling stencil duplicating machines 
under a ‘ license restriction ’ providing that such machines should 
be used only with supplies made by the respondents; and selling 
supplies to be used only on their own machines. 

“ Order to cease and desist, May 25, 1917. 

“DOCKET NO. 6: FLEISCHMANN COMPANY OF OHIO. 

“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition by 
undue sampling, by distribution of gratuities, by making con- 
tributions to associations and conventions, by extensive enter- 
tainment, by making deliveries of yeast without any immediate 
eharge therefor, by cash payments, substituting competitors’ 
samples and deliveries, trailing competitors’ agents, misrepre- 
senting competitors’ methods, by concealing its control of a 
supposed independent yeast company, etc. 

“Clayton Act, sec. 3: Attempting to create a monopoly by 
price fixing conditioned on the nonuse of competitors’ goods. 

“ Order to cease and desist, April 8, 1918. 

** DOCKET NO, 11: BOTSFORD LUMBER COMPANY ET AL. (118 IN ALL). 

“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition on 
the part of mail-order houses in the lumber and building ma- 
terial trade by bogus and’ spurious requests for estimates, quo- 
tations, printed matter, etc.; by influencing credit reporting 
houses; by inducing manufacturers to refrain from furnishing 
materials; by surreptitiously obtaining trade secrets and by 
trailing salesmen. 

“ Order to cease and desist against most of these respondents 
in February and March, 1918; case dismissed as to a few. 

* DOCKET NO. 12: WARREN, JONES, AND GRATZ, 

“Clayton Act, sec. 3: Discouraging and stifling competition 
in the sale of jute bagging by refusing to sell steel ties for 
binding bales of cotton unless jute bagging is ordered at the 
same time. 

“Order to cease and desist October 18, 1918. Reversed by 
circuit court of appeals (2d circuit). Decision of lower court 
affirmed by Supreme Court of the United States June 7, 1920. 

“ DOCKET NO. 15: THE CURTIS PUBLISHING co. 


“FP. T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition by 
refusal to sell its publications to dealers who will not agree 
not to sell or distribute the publications of certain of its com- 
petitors. 

“Clayton Act, sec. 3: And further, attempting to create a 
monopoly by means of price fixing conditioned on the nonsale 
of competitors’ publications. 

“Order to cease and desist July 21, 1919. Commission's 
order set aside by circuit court of appeals (3d circuit), March 
2, 1921. To be reviewed in United States Supreme Court. 

** DOCKET NO. 16: THE WHOLESALE SADDLERY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 


STATES AND NATIONAL HARNESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES (187 IN ALL). 


“EF. T. C. act, sec, 5: 

(1) Stifling and suppressing competition in the wholesale 
harness and saddlery trade by unfairly hampering and ob- 
structing certain competitors who are not members of the 
association by inducing and compelling manufacturers of sad- 
dlery accessories to refuse to recognize such competitors as 
legitimate jobbers or wholesalers and entitled to prices and 
terms as such. 

(2) Stifling and suppressing competition in the combined or 
closely affiliated wholesale and retail harness and saddlery 
goods business by inducing and compelling manufacturers of 
saddlery accessories to refuse to recognize such competitors as 
legitimate jobbers entitled to prices and terms as such. 

-“(3) Stifling and suppressing competition by hampering and 
obstructing competition by inducing and compelling manu- 
facturers by various means not to sell to certain competitors, 
among which are mail-order houses, general stores, kardware 
stores, etc. 
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“Order to cease and desist, March 6, 1919. Commission’s 
order affirmed, United States circuit court of appeals, sixth 
cireuit, December 7, 1920. 

“ DOCKET NO, 17: BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE BOOK. PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURERS, CHARLES P. MOORE, THE BUREAU’S SECRETARY, AND 23 PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS. 

“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition by 
engaging in a concerted movement to enhance prices and bring 
about a uniformity of such enhanced prices. in the book-paper 
industry. 

“ Order to cease and desist on stipulation, November 8, 1917. 

* DOCKET NO, 19: MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: (1) Unfair methods of competition by 
fixing a schedule of resale prices, by requiring purchasers to 
agree to maintain such prices, by refusing to sell unless such 
agreement is entered into and by refusing to sell if agreement 
is violated. 

“Olayton Act, see. 2: (2) Price discrimination, the effect of 
which may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly. 

“Order to cease and desist July 18, 1919. Petition for review 
of order filed in C. C. of A., seventh circuit, not yet decided. 

“ DOCKET NO, 20: THE CUDAHY PACKING CO, 

“Clayton Act, see. 2: Price discrimination, the effect of which 
may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. 

“PR. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition by fixing 
a schedule of resale prices and by making a price to those who 
do not adhere to the schedule so high that they can not make a 
fair and reasonable profit on resale. 

* Order to cease and desist released July 31, 1918. 

“ DOCKDT NO. 24: THE GALZNA-SIGNAL OIL CO, 

“Clayton Act, sec, 2: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the manufacture and sale of lubricants, ete., by price discrimina- 
tion, 

“Clayton Act, see. 3: Fixing its sales price or discount or re- 
bate thereon, on the condition that the purchaser shall not use 
the goods of competitors. 

“FP, T. C. act, see. 5: The effect of both practices being to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or to tend to create a monopoly. 

*“ Order to cease and desist June 29, 1920. 

“DOCKET NO, 79: AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO, AND THE 

BROWN CO, 

“FP, T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the manufacture of fertilizer and in the refining of animal fats 
and the sale of the products by purchasing and offering to pur- 
chase raw materials in certain local areas at prices. unwar- 
ranted by trade conditions and so high as to be prohibitive to 
small competitors, such prices being designed to punish certain 
competitors who had refused to enter into a working agreement 
to eliminate competitive bidding for raw materials; willfully 
eausing their trucks to collide with automobiles owned and 
operated by competitors. 

“Clayton Act, sec. 7: Acquiring all of the stock of the Brown 
Co. by the American Agricultural Chemical Co., the effect of 
which may be to substantially lessen competition between the 
two or to tend to create a monopoly. 

“ Order to cease and desist October 8, 1918. 

“DOCKET NO, 80: SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 

“I. T. C. act, sec 5: Stifling and suppressing competition by 
means of false and misleading advertising offering sugar and 
other commodities for sale at prices lower than offered by com- 
petitors and actually below cost, but conditioned on the pur- 
chase of other goods on which the profit is made and by false 
and misleading advertisements relative to competitors. 

“ Clayton Act, sec. 2: Price discrimination, the effect of which 
may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. 

“Order to cease and desist June 24, 1918. Order affirmed 
with modifications by United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
seventh circuit, April 29, 1919. 

“DOCKET NO. 28: PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

“h. T. C. act, sec. 5: Adopting a standard scale or uniform 
price at which they sell their products and with the intent of 
stifling and suppressing competition in the manufacture and 
sale of photo-engravings having entered into an agreement with 
the Chicago Photo-Engravers’ Union, No. 5, I. P. BE. U., by the 
terms of which the respondents employ only union labor in. their 
manufacturing plants, and the members of the union de not 
accept employment from any manufacturing phote-engraver not 
a member of the respondent club, and in furtherance of such 
agreement the union has. adopted a rule whereby union labor 
is to cease working in photo-engraving plants which do not 
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maintain such standard scale of prices, and by fines and threats 
to withdraw labor, compelling members te maintain such prices 
against their will. Not yet disposed of. 

* DOCKET NO. 85: STANDARD OTL COMPANY OF INDIANA, 

“BP. T. OC. aet, see. 5: Unfair methods of competition in the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of petroleum products by 
refusing to sell in quantity lots outside of its territory, except 
to other Standard Companies, by selling its surplus to other 
Standard Companies at prices below the tank-wagon prices 
maintained by it in its own territory, selling at tank-wagon 
prices direct to customers in certain local competitive areas, etc. 

“Clayton Act, sees. 2 and 3: Price discrimination and price 
fixing contingent on the nonuse of competitors’ products by the 
purchaser, tending to create a monopoly and substantially lessen 
competition. 

* Order to cease and desist, July 21, 1919. 

“DOCKET NO, 88: BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY. 

“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the manufacture, marketing, and sale of chewing gum by fixing 
specified standard resale prices and refusing to sell to those 
who will not agree to maintain such prices. 

“Order to cease and desist, June 30, 1919. Order reversed, 
U. S&S. Circuit Court, second circuit, February 26, 1920. Writ of 
certiorari granted by U. S. Supreme Court (October term, 1920). 
Not yet decided. 

“ DOCKET NO, 96: RINGWALT LINOLEUM WORKS (INC.). 

“TP. T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the manufacture and sale of floor covering by advertising, hold- 
ing out, and selling its produet to the public as linoleum, whereas 
its product is composed of a felt base impregnated with asphal- 
tum, with a paint backing and facing, which simulation is de- 
signed and calculated to deceive and mislead the public and 
cause purchasers to believe that the product is linoleum. 

“Order to cease and (lesist, May 27, 1919. 

“ DOCKET NO. 134! STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


“TP, T. C. aet, see. 5, and Clayton Act, sec. 3: Unfair methods 
of competition in the business of purchasing and selling refined 
oil and gasoline are charged by virtue of selling, leasing, and 
loaning pumps, storage tanks or containers, and their equipments 
below cost, with the understanding that dealers shall not place in 
such devices the refined oil or gasoline of competitors, and mak- 
ing exclusive dealing contracts to that effect. 

“Order to cease and desist, April 27, 1920. Petition for re- 
view of Federal Trade Commission order filed in U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, second circuit, August 11, 1920. Not yet de- 
cided. 

“ DOCKET NO. 140: STANLEY BOOKING CORPORATION, 

“FF. T. C. act, sec. 5, and Clayton Act, sec. 3: Stifling and sup- 
pressing competition in the sale and leasing of moving-picture 
films by causing contracts entered into between producers and 
certain of its competitors to be broken, exhibiting films in thea- 
ters in close proximity to those of competiters in advance of 
production by competitors and at a less price, but after contem- 
plated exhibition of the same pictures had been advertised by 
competitors, selling and leasing films on condition that films of 
competitors be not exhibited, by compelling certain theaters to 
pay to it 10% of the cost of films of other producers booked 
direct, to compelling certain theaters to beok their films through 
respondent, and by threats of withdrawing patronage, etc., com- 
pelling producers to cease supplying its competiters with films, 

“ Order to cease and desist, September 10, #918. 

** DOCKET NO, 164: FEDERAL ROPE COMPANY (INC.). 


“Tr, T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the manufacture and sale of rope by representing by letterheads, 
price lists, tags, stencils, etc, certain of its product to be 
‘manila’ rope—that is, composed of new manila fiber entirely 
and exclusively—whereas it is in fact composed of fiber taken 
from old. and used rope. 

“Order to cease and desist, March 4, 1920, 

“ POCKET NO, 212: A. T. M’CLURE GLASS. CO. 

“FF. T. C. act, see. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the jobbing of window glass by opening the boxes in which glass 
is shipped te them by the manufacturer, removing the quality 
slips,. changing the quality brands on the boxes to indicate that 
glass of a higher grade than that shipped by the manufacturer 
is contained therein, and selling such glass at the prices govern- 
ing on glass of such higher grade, the practice being designed 
to mislead the purchasers into the belief that they are receiving 
from respondents the quality of goods for which they pay. 

“Order to cease and desist September 25, 1919. Substitute 
order to cease and desist May 13, 1920. ; 
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“DOCKET NO. 214: WINSTED HOSIERY COMPANY. 

“BP. T. C. act, see. 5: Stifiling and suppressing competition in 
the manufacture and sale of underwear by labeling and adver- 
tising certain lines of underwear composed of but a small 
amount of wool as ‘men’s natural merino shirts,’ ‘men’s gray 
wool shirts,’ ‘men’s natural wool shirts,’ ‘men’s natural wor- 
sted shirts,’ ‘Australian wool shirts,’ such labels and advertise- 
ments being false dnd misleading and designed to deceive the 
trade and general public into the belief that such underwear 
is composed wholly of wool. 

“Order to cease and desist January 29, 1920. Reversed by 
C. C. of A. (2nd circuit). To be reviewed in U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

“DOCKET NO, 215: MINERALS SEPARATION (LTD.); MINERALS SEPARATION 
AMERICAN SYNDICATE (LTD.) ; MINERALS SEPARATION AMERICAN SYNDI- 
CATE (1913) (LTD.); BEER, SONDHEIMER & COMPANY; BEER, SOND- 
HEIMER & COMPANY (INC.) ; MINERALS SEPARATION NORTH AMERICAN 
CORPORATION; BENNO ELKAN; OTTO FROHNENECHT; AND HARRY 
PALCKE. 

“Pr. T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the selling, leasing, and licensing of apparatus, processes, para- 
phernalia, supplies, accessories, data, etc., used in the separation 
and concentration of ores by entering into and enforcing and 
attempting to enter inte and enforce agreements by which the 
respondents undertake to prevent inventors, manufacturers, 
vendors, lessors, licensors, and users (independent concerns) of 


apparatus, ete., not covered by patents or patent rights con- 


trolled by respondents (independent commodities) from selling, 
leasing, licensing, or using independent commodities without 
permission; to permit no independent concern to manufacture 
and sell, ete., independent commodities exeept on payment of 
exorbitant commission; to discriminate in exacting such com- 
missions; to compel surrender to respondents of inventions; to 
prevent communicating to scientific societies, joufnals, etc., or 
otherwise information relative to new preeesses, etc., without 
permission; to compel mime operators, metallurgists, etc., not 
in respondents’ employ to withhold all information relating to 
apparatus, ete., from defendant in event of patent litigation in- 
stigated by respondents; to exact exorbitant royalties and to 
discriminate in such royalties; and by falsely and maliciously 
disparaging independent commodities and concerns, asserting 
exclusive rights, threatening suits for infringement, by intim- 
idating and coercing to the end that independent commodities 
be not used and independent concerns be not dealt with, all 
tending to create a monopoly. 

“Clayton Antitrust Act, sees. 2 and 3, respectively: Price dis- 
crimination and selling, leasing, and contract making at prices, 
discounts, and rebates conditioned on agreement not to use or 
deal in competitors’ apparatus, ete. Not yet disposed of. 

“ DOCKET NO, 227: HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING COMPANY, 

“ [September 12, 1919. Petition granted to numerous companies to 
intervene as parties respondent herein.} 

“FF. T. C. act, see. 5: Injuring and harassing its competitors, 
destroying the trade of its competitors, and suppressing and 
stifling competition in the sale of evaporated milk by guarantee- 
ing its customers against a decline in price of goods purchased 
and not resold at the time of any such subsequent decline and 
agreeing to refund the difference, and by actually making such 
refunds. Not yet disposed of. 

“ DOCKET NO, 233: THE NEW JERSEY ASBESTOS COMPANY. 

“FF. T. C. act, see. 5: Unfair metheds of competition in the 
manufacture and sale of engine packings to the extent that it 
has been giving to employees of its customers and prospective 
customers, and of its competitors’ customers and prospective 
customers, gratuities, such as liquor, cigars, meals, theater 
tickets, etc., and to the extent that it has been secretly paying 
sums of money to such employees as an inducement to influence 
their employers to deal with respondent. 

“Order to cease and desist from giving gratuities, May 27, 
1919. Order reversed, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, second 
circuit, February 26, 1920. Federal Trade Commission petition 
for review granted May 18, 1920. 

** POCKET NO. 241: MALZO COFFEE COMPANY. 

“BF. T. C. act, sec. 5: With the intent of stifling and sup- 
pressing competition, respondent in 1914 began to sell, offer to 
sell, and advertise ‘Malzo’ coffee, such simulation being de- 
signed and calculated to deceive the publie into believing that 
respondent's coffee is one and the same as that of Mazo Brothers. 

“Order to cease and desist, September 12, 1919. 

““ DOCKET NO. 248: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

“Olayton Act, sec. 7: Acquiring and holding a large part of 
the stock of the Aluminum Rolling Mill Company, a corporation 
engaged in commerce, the effect of which, by the use of the steck 
by voting or granting of proxies or otherwise, is to substantially 
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lessen competition between the respondent and the Aluminum 

Rolling Mill Company, or to restrain commerce in certain sec- 

tions and communities, or to tend to create a monopoly. 

“ Order to divest stock, March 9, 1921. 

“ DOCKET NO, 254: (1) WESTERN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY AND CALIFORNIA- 
HAWAIIAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY; (2) HAAS, BARUCH & CO., STETY 
SON-BARRET CO, ET AL.; AND (3) THE C, E, CUMBERSON CO., THE COLBERT 
co. ET AL. 

“FF. T. ©. act, see. 5: (1) Above, engaged in the manufacture 
of cane sugar, are charged with stifling and suppressing compe- 
tition by refusing to sell to the Los Angeles Grocery Company, 
respondents. (2) Above, wholesale grocers, are charged with 
stifling and suppressing competition by conspiring among 
themselves and with respondents (1) and (3) to prevent the - 
Los Angeles Grocery Company from obtaining the commodities 
dealt in by it by threatening not to buy from manufacturers 
and to boycott the goods of such manufacturers should they 
sell to the grocery company, and by other means; respondents 
(3), engaged in the business of selling the products of various 
manufacturers of groceries and food products and are charged 
with stifling and suppressing competition by permitting them- 
selves to be intimidated by threats of boycott, and have in con- 
sequence refused to sell the wares of their principals to the 
Los Angeles Grocery Company. 

“Order to cease and desist November 29, 1919. Petitions for 
review of Federal Trade Commission order filed in C. C. of A., 
ninth circuit. Not yet decided. 

“DOCKET NO. 271: FRUIT GROWERS’ EXPRESS. 

“Clayton Act, sec.3: Respondent is engaged in the business of 
leasing to various railroad companies refrigerator cars used in 
the transportation of fresh fruit and vegetables under a con- 
tract containing a clause which reads as follows: “The railroad 
shall use the car line’s equipment exclusively in the movement 
of fruits and vegetables under refrigeration in carloads from 
points on the lines of railway ownet or operated by the rail- 
road during the life of this contract.’ It is charged that this 
clause is inserted in the contracts for the purpose of substan- 
tially lessening competition, and that such is the effect, and 
further that the practice complained of has enabled the re- 
spondent to acquire a complete monopoly in the transportation 
of the eommodities mentioned over the lines of railway with 
whieh it has such contracts. 

“Order te cease and desist May 7, 1920. Petition for review 
of order filed in C. C. of A., seventh cireuit. Not yet decided. 

“DOCKET NO, 273: PAN MOTOR COMPANY AND SAMUEL C.. PANDOLFO, 

“FR. T. C. act, see. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in connection with soliciting of subscriptions to, and 
the sale and offering for sale of, stock in the Pan Motor Com- 
pany, of which Samuel C. Pandolfo is president, and which is 
controlled by him, such as making and publishing false, mis- 
leading, and unfair reports and statements relating to the plan 
of organization, assets, resources, business, etc., of the company 
and suppressing facts; stating, contrary to fact, that subserip- 
tions would be limited im each case to 25 shares; making, etc., 
false statements relative to design, price, ete., of automobiles 
represented to be made by them; making, publishing, adver- 
tising, and circulating other false and misleading statemetits, 
ineluding representations, pretlictions, and promises relating to 
the design, production, and manufacture of a certain motor 
tractor, described as the ‘Pan Tank-Tread Tractor, and in- 
cluding statements the intent and purpose of which was to 
create the impression that the stock of the Pan Motor Conmpany 
was ratably equal in value to Liberty bonds. 

“Order to cease and desist, May 27, 1920. 

“ POCKET NO. 274: NESTEE’S FOOD COMPANY (INC.). 

“FF. T. ©. aet, see. 5, extended by act to promote export trade, 
see. 4: Stifling and suppressing competition in the manufacture 
and sale of condensed milk in export trade by using on its cans 
of condensed milk shipped from the United States into Mexico 
eertain forms of labels which deceive and mislead the pur- 
chasers of said condensed milk in Mexico into the belief that 
it is manufactured in Europe, the labels wholly coneealing the 
fact that the condensed milk is manufactured in and shipped 
from the United States. 

“Order to cease and desist, November 29, 1919. 

“ POCKET NO 303: UTAH-IPAHO SUGAR COMPANY, AMALGAMATED SUGAR 

COMPANY, BE. B. WOOLY, A. P. COOPER, AND BE. F. CULLEN. 

“FF, T. C. act, sec. 5: Stifling and suppressing competition in 
the purchase of sugar beets and in the manufacture and sale of 
refined beet sugar, by means of a combination or conspiracy in- 
volving the following unfair practices, is charged: The cireula- 
tion of false, misleading, and unfair reports as to competitors 
and prospective customers (1) concerning financial sta»ding 
and responsibility, (2) that they would be unable to secure 
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sugar-beet seed or the beets or to pay for those they did pur- 
chase, and (8) that their contemplated factories would not be 
built and that their machinery would not make beet sugar; the 
circulation of false reports to the effect that respondents (1) 
occupy all the producing territory in which competitors con- 
templated operating, (2) have contracts for all the beets to be 
grown, (8) require more beets themselves than are grown; 
making contracts for purchase of beets in territory in which 
competitors intend to operate and lending money to growers on 
such contracts; using their great wealth, power, and financial 
influence to cause railroads to delay building spurs to serve 
competitors, and to cause banks to refuse credit to competitors, 
and to put factories in territory where competitors had under- 
taken to start in competition, contracting to buy all available 
beets; unfairly obtaining information concerning private affairs 
of competitors to be used against them; preventing Dyer & 
Company, the most prominent of beet-sugar factory and fac- 
tory machinery builders and manufacturers, from supplying 
competitors; financing secret agents to incite financial trouble 
and embarrassment to competitors and to annoy and harass 
competitors by instituting litigation, and to purchase and ac- 
quire a controlling interest in business of prospective competi- 
tors; and divers other means and methods all looking to de- 
struction of competition. 

“ Not yet disposed of. 

“DOCKET NO. 349: COLE-CONRAD COMPANY. 

“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged to the effect that respondent has been selling its 
groceries at a fixed aggregate price in combinations consisting 
of one or more well-known staple articles and others not so 
well known, advertising the staples, when in combination, at 
prices which are at less than cost, but the other articles at 
prices which give respondent a satisfactory profit on the com- 
bination as a whole, which practice conveys the impression that 
groceries in general are sold by respondent at prices very much 
less than those charged by competitors. 

“ Order to cease and desist, December 30, 1919. 

“ DOCKET NO, 374: LASKER & BERNSTEIN, 


“EF. T. C. act, sec. 5: It is charged that the respondent is 
knowingly and deceptively engaged in loading, doping, and 
saturating sponges with foreign matter, thereby falsifying the 
weight of said sponges, creating a fictitious price, defrauding 
and misleading customers, and causing prejudice and injury to 
competitors. 

“ Order to cease and desist, February 4, 1921. 

“DOCKET NO. 399: AMERICAN DENTAL TRADE ASSOCIATION, THE DENTAL 
MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB, AMERICAN RETAIL DENTAL DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, ET AL, 

“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: It is charged that the respondents have 
been engaged in a combination and conspiracy with the intent 
of monopolizing the business of manufacturing and selling 
dental goods and of suppressing competition by (1) causing 
association manufacturers to fix resale prices; (2) causing 
association manufacturers to sell products only to American 
Dental Trade Association members; (8) causing association 
dealers to sell such products only at retail, maintain fixed prices, 
and employ uniform discounts and terms of sale; (4) causing 
association manufacturers to refrain from selling products of 
other association manufacturers otherwise than at retail; (5) 
causing refusal to sell products to dealers failing to maintain 
fixed prices; (6) causing allowance of trade discounts only to 
dealers maintaining fixed prices; (7) by reporting instances of 
nonobservance of the foregoing; (8) by causing dealers to buy 
their supplies of dental goods from association manufacturers 
only; (9) by excluding nonassociation manufacturers and 
dealers from membership in American Dental Trade Association. 

“Not yet disposed of, 

*“ DOCKET NO, 400: THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET MUSIC DEALERS, THOMAS 
F. DELANEY INDIVIDUALLY AND AS PRESIDENT, E, GRANT EGE INDI- 
VIDUALLY AND AS VICE PRESIDENT, J. M, PRIAULX INDIVIDUALLY AND 
AS SECRETARY AND TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SHEET MUSIC DBALERS ; WALTER FISCHER, J, ELMER HARVEY, CHARLES 
W. HOMEYER, WILLIAM J, KEARNEY, EDWARD P. LITTLD, HOLMES T. 
MADDOX, L. W. MILLER, HAROLD ORTH, GUSTAV SCHIRMER, S. ERNEST 
PHILPITT, PAUL A, SCHMITT, CLAYTON F, SUMMY, CHARLES H. WILLIS, 
W. H. WITT, HARVEY J. WOOD, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS DIRECTORS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET MUSIC DEALERS, AND ALL THE 
MEMBERS OF SAID ASSOCIATION, 

“Fr. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition in the 
sale of musical publications at retail by a general conspiracy to 
enhance the price of sheet music to the public, maintain 
standard fixed resale prices of music, and to eliminate compe- 
tition. 

“Not yet disposed of, 
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“DOCKET NO. 459: UNITED TYPOTHETAPD OF AMERICA, BENJAMIN P, MOUL- 
TON, ARTHUR BH, SOUTHWORTH, CHARLES L, KINSLEY, GEORGE H. 
GARDNER, E, H, JAMES, FRED W. CAGR, AND JOSEPH A. BORDEN. 


“FF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that the respondents inaugurated a campaign known 
as the ‘Three-year plan,’ the object of which is to collect 
assessments from manufacturers and merchants selling paper, 
printing presses, type, ink, and other supplies purchased by 
employing printers, this money to be applied to alleged educa- 
tional purposes, but mainly to induce employing printers to use 
a uniform system of cost accounting and a standard price list 
calculated to establish a uniform scale of prices throughout the 
printing industry, compiled by the United Typothetae with the 
view of teaching the printer how to charge adequate prices 
for his work, to eliminate the alleged evils cf ignorant and 
ruinous competition, and by the publication of mcuthly bulle- 
tins containing names and addresses of subscribers, enabling 
employing printers to discriminate in the purchase of supplies, 
thereby intimidating manufacturers and dealers in printers’ 
supplies and causing them to contribute to the fund against 


their will in order to avoid being discriminated against. Not 
yet disposed of. 
“DOCKET NO. 501: WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION OF EL PASO, 


TEXAS, ET AL, 


“PF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that the respondents have combined and conspired 
together to prevent the Standard Grocery Company, competitor 
of respondent wholesalers, from obtaining commodities from 
manufacturers and other sources from which a dealer in gro- 
ceries at wholesale must obtain his supplies; by boycott and 
threats of boycott and threats of withdrawal of patronage have 
induced and compelled manufacturers to refuse to sell to the 
Standard Grocery Company, and to refuse to sell this com- 
pany at prices and upon terms usually accorded to buyers and 
sellers of grocery products at’ wholesale. 

“Order to cease and desist, November 9, 1920. Petition for 
review of Federal Trade Commission order filed in U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, fifth circuit, January 6, 1921, by White- 
Grant Company, W. H. Constable Company (Inc.), Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association of El Paso, Texas, and Trueba-Zozaya- 
Seggerman (Inc.). Not yet decided. 

© DOCKET NO, 531: ARMOUR & COMPANY. 


“FF, T. C. act, sec. 5; also sec. 7, Clayton Act: It is charged 
that the respondent, by acquiring the control of two competing 
concerns, the Lookout Refining Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
refiners and dealers in cottonseed oil, lard substitutes, cooking 
oils, etc.; and the Harris Tannery Company, later known as 
the Sylva Tanning Company, Sylva, N. C., engaged in the 
tanning of hides and the sale of leather, has eliminated these 
concerns as competitors in their respective lines of business, 
restrained interstate commerce, and tended to create monopo- 
listiec conditions in favor of Armour & Company. Not yet 
disposed of. 

“POCKET NO. 533: AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED COMPANY, 


“FF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that the respondent makes use of catalogues and 
other advertising matter containing false and misleading state- 
ments relative to the source, purity, and vitality of its seeds. 

“ Order to cease and desist, January 8, 1921. 

*“* DOCKET NO, 556: THE TAIYO TRADING CO, (INC.) 

“F, T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that respondent sells in competition with Swedish 
matches, matches manufactured in Japan and sold in boxes 
similar in size, style, and material and Swedish inscription to 
those containing the Swedish matches, thereby deceiving the 
trade and general public into the belief that the respondent's 
matches are manufactured in Sweden. 

“Order to cease and desist, January 15, 1921. Petition for 
review of Federal Trade Commission order filed in United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, second circuit, January 24, 
1921. 

“Not yet decided. 

“DOCKET NO, 561: BERK BROS. 


“F, T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that respondents have sold fountain pens in boxes 
or containers on which were printed or stamped the words, 
‘The Standard Self-Filling Fountain Pen, $1.50, to mislead 
the general public into the belief that the retail price of such 
fountain pens is $1.50 when in truth it is never more than 25 
cents. 

“ Consent order to cease and desist, May 18, 1920, 





1921. 


*“ DOCKET NO, 573: OWENS BOTTLE-MACHINE CO. AND L. S. STOBHR. 

“Clayton Act, sees. 3, 7, and 8: The respondent company, en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of glass bottles and in the 
manufacture, license, lease, and sale of ‘Owens Glass Blowing 
Machines,’ has entered into licensing agreements for the use of 
its machines by which the licensee agrees not to use respond- 
ent’s machine in connection with the machines or devices of 
competitors, thereby excluding competitors from securing sales 
and lessening competition; and by acquiring control of the 
Whitney Glass Works, the American Bottle Co., and the 
Graham Glass Co. and interlocking directorates with the aid of 
respondent L. S. Stoehr, the respondent company tends to 
ereate for itself a monopoly in the interstate sale of certain 
elasses of glass bottles. 

“Dismissed as to respondent L. S. Steehr (deceased), Feb- 
ruary 2, 1921. Directed that complaint be conducted against 
respondent under its changed name, ‘ Owens Bottle Co.,’ March 
2, 1921. 

“Not yet disposed of. 

“ DOCKET NO, 580: CROCKER BROS. ET AL. 

“fF. T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that the respondents, who during the period of the 
recent war were forced to cease importing and selling ferro- 
manganese, owing to the British embargo on exportation and 
during which time the manufacture of said product was devel- 
oped in the United States by persons other than the respond- 
ents, have now commenced to import ferromanganese from 
their British principals and sell the same at prices substantially 
less than the actual market value at the time of exportation 
from England plus freight and expenses incident to importa- 
tion and sale in the United States with the intent of stifling the 
industry in the United States and establishing a monopoly. 

“Not yet disposed of. 

“DOCKELr NO. 594: BUTTERICK CO., FEDERAL PUBLISHING CO., STANDARD 
FASHION CO., BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., NEW IDEA PATTERN CO., 
4&ND DESIGNER PUBLISHING CO. 

“F. T. C. act, sec. 5, and Clayton Aet, sec. 3: It is charged 
that the respondents, a consolidation of paper dress pattern 
manufacturers and publishers of periodicals advertising and 
illustrating such patterns, have adopted unfair methods in 
competing with other producers of such patterns by entering 
into contracts with about 20,000 retail dry goods dealers, binding 
the said retailers to maintain fixed resale prices and prohibiting 
dealing in patterns manufactured by respondents’ competitors, 
the respondents refusing to sell to retailers who decline to 
enter into such contracts or be bound thereby and threaten- 
inz and instituting suits for damages if contracts are broken, 
said methods tending to lessen competition and to create a 
monopoly. Not yet disposed of. 

“ DOCKET NO. 623: SUNLIGHT CREAMERIES, 

“PF. T. CG. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged, in that the respondent, engaged in the sale of butter, 
conducts a eampaign of defanration against a competitor by 
circulating among competitor’s employees, patrons, and others 
false and unfair statements with reference to competitor’s busi- 
ness methods and financial stability and, by persuasion and 
intimidation, attempts to induce employees to sever their rela- 
tions with the competitor and join the respondent with such 
of the business and patronage of the competitor as they com- 
mand, said practices being in contravention to the respondent’s 
ratification of the creamery industry trade practice submittal, 
November 20, 1919. Not yet disposed of. 

“ DOCKET NO. 695: CARBON OIL CO. (OHIO). 

“Tr, T. C. act, see. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged, in that the respondent attempts to imitate the products 
of the Vacuunr Oil Co., well known to the trade as ‘ Mobiloil’ 
of various grades, designating its product as ‘Mobile A Oil’ 


and falsely representing it as the product of the Vacuum Oil |. 


Yo. bought by the respondent from the United States Govern- 
ment, and in that the respondent in the sale of products. which 
have never been the property of the Federal Government terms 
itself a ‘distributor of U. S. A. oils,’ and stencils on its con- 
tainers the letters ‘U. S. A.’ to mislead and deceive the pur- 
chasing public. Not yet disposed, of. 

“POCKET NO. 694: THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS; THB 
OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AND MEMBERS OF THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS ; MANAGER PUBLISHING COMPANY, JOHN H. 
ADAMS; AND JOHN F. FLEMING. 

“KF, T. C. act, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that the respondents are engaged in a confederation 
and conspiracy to annoy and embarrass and destroy the busi- 
ness of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, a competitor of the 
respondent chamber of commerce, and its members in the sell- 
ing, buying, and distribution of grain, by (a) the publication of 
false and misleading statements concerning the said cooperative 
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exchange, particularly in the publications of the respondent pub- 
lishing company, (b) the instigation and preparation for trial 
of certain litigation, (c) refusal to make available to said co- 
operative exchange and its members the telegraphic market 
quotation service supplied by the respondents, (d) the boyeott 
of and persistent refusal to buy grain from the said cooperative 
exchange, (e) the suppression of competition among members of 
the respondent chamber of commerce and discrimination against 
nonmembers, and (f) by the means of contracts binding country 
shippers to ship all or a greater part of their grain to the re- 
spondent chamber of commerce members, all in alleged violation 
of section 5. Not yet disposed of. 
“ DOCKET NO, 702: WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY (INC.). 

“FB. T. C. act, sec. 5, and Clayton Act, sec. 3: The respondent, 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of telephonic appliances, 
equipment, and supplies, functions as the manufacturing de- 
partment of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
competes with other manufacturers and dealers for the business 
of independent telephone companies. Unfair methods of com- 
petition and the creation of a virtual monopoly are charged in 
that the respondent (a) contracts for the sale of its goods at 
fixed prices on condition that purchasers will not use the tele- 
phonic equipment sold by ce@mpetitors of the respondent, (b) 
makes false and misleading statements to the effect that inde- 
pendent companies using its equipment will thereby seeure bet- 
ter terms from the ‘Bell system’ for toll service or will be 
unable to secure long-distance or toll connections without the 
use of respondent’s equipment, (c) utilizes the influence of 
banks to induce independent telephone companies to purchase 
their appliances, equipment, and supplies from the respondent, 
(d) procures the cancellation of contracts entered into between 
independent telephone companies and respondent’s competitors 
by special reductions in its prices to such prospective eustomers, 
and (e) falsely represents that certain of its competitors are 
going out of business or clesmg branch offices and that the cus- 
tomers of said competitors will thereupon be unable to secure 
repair parts and additional equipment. Not disposed of. 

“ DOCKET NO. 709: CIGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N OF TAMPA, FLA., ET AE. 

“FF. T. C. aet, sec. 5: Unfair methods of competition are 
charged in that respondent cigar manufacturers, in an effort te 
restrain competition in the sale of cigars and to create a mo- 
nopoly of the supply of an essential element in the sale of cigars, 
entered into an agreement with the respondents’ cigar-box 
manufacturers, the intent and effect of which was to vest in 
the respondent association control of the supply of cigar boxes 
upon which the manufacturers of cigars in Tampa and vicinity 
are dependent, the respondent association employing its control 
of the supply of cigar boxes to deny to and withhold from non- 
member and competing cigar makers their necessary supply of 
boxes. Not yet disposed of. 

(3) IMPORTANT WORK DONE BY THE COMMISSION 
INDUSTRIES. 

“(A) Commercial bribery—In general: The commission has 
done very effective work in eradicating unfair competition 
methods in different industries. Commercial bribery, one of 
the most widespread and far-reaching evils encountered in the 
business world, has received special consideration in this conneec- 
tion. This vicious practice consists of the payment of money, 
or the giving of presents; gratuities, entertainments, etc., or 
both, usually by a salesman of the seller to the purchasing agent 
of the buyer, for the purpose of influencing him to give a pref- 
erence to the seller’s goods. Where money is paid, the unlawful 
purpose is presumed, but where there are presents or entertain- 
ment only, their value and the extent of the practice are taken 
into consideration, with the special circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case, in determining whether an unlawful purpose is 
present. 

‘The business enterprises covered in the commission’s investi- 
gation of commercial bribery relate to paint, oil, and varnish ; 
printing ink; dyestuffs and chemicals; textile soaps; the ship 
chandlery and repair industry ; and other miscellaneous branches 
of trade. Each of these phases will be treated in detail under 
its proper heading below. 

“ Commercial bribery—Paint, oil, and varnish and allied prod- 
ucts: The commission’s first work in connection with commercial 
bribery was done in this field, its first application for complaint 
having been docketed as early as April, 1917. 

“A total of 27 applications for complaint have been docketed 
against concerns engaged in this industry, of which 14, after 
ex parte examination, have been dismissed and 2 are still pend- 
ing; the remainder, 11, having gone to formal complaint, and 
resulted in the issuance of 55 formal complaints, the excess of 
complaints over applications being due to the fact that in some 
applications there were a number of respondents who were pro- 
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ceeded against individually. As a result of these 55 adversary 
proceedings, the commission entered 50 orders to cease and de- 
sist and 8 orders of dismissal, 2 cases being now pending. 

“The widespread interest aroused by. the commission’s activi- 
ties in this field caused the paint and varnish manufacturers to 
organize, on January 1, 1918, the unfair competition bureau of 
the paint and varnish industries, with an office in Washington. 
Mr. M. Q. MacDonald, formerly an attorney. with the commis- 
sion, and a man of wide experience in commercial bribery mat- 
ters, was placed in charge. This bureau has more than justified 
its existence by its work in eliminating not only commercial 
bribery but other evils prevalent in the trade, such as misbrand- 
ing and false and misleading advertising. It has been effective 
as a clearing house for complaints, in keeping its members from 
backsliding after having eliminated graft, in aiding the commis- 
sion to find evidence against offenders, and in many other ways. 

* Commercial bribery—Printing ink: On November 24, 1917, 
at the request of a number of prominent printing-ink manu- 
facturers, a meeting of representatives of the industry was held 
before the commission. During the course of this hearing it 
developed that only the day before, at the instance of the 
National Association of Printing Ink Manufacturers, a con- 
ference purporting to represent 90 per cent of the printing-ink 
manufacturers had been held, at which a stipulation was entered 
into by all those present that every effort would be made by 
members of the association and by nonmembers to discourage 
anything indicating bribery or other unfair practices in their 
particular field. The stipulation was filed with the commission, 
and the understanding was that if any of the signatories vio- 
lated its provisions, such breach was to be reported to the 
commission by such others as might have knowledge thereof. 
The conferences and stipulation referred to were the direct 
result of investigations conducted by the commission’s exami- 
ners in connection with applications for complaints already 
docketed. 

“Early in 1918, as a result of applications for complaints 
filed with it, the commission undertook to rid the entire printing- 
ink industry of the practice of commercial bribery. It investi- 
gated four large concerns, and as a result issued complaints 
against all of them. Other applications followed until a total 
of 15 were docketed and investigated, resulting in the dismissal 
of 8 and the issuance of 9 complaints in the other 7 cases. The 
total number of orders issued against concerns engaged in this 
industry has been only seven, but the effect has been very 
beneficial, and with the cooperation of the majority of the 
manufacturers, who have always supported the commission in 
this work, it has not been necessary to proceed in a large 
number of cases, 

“ Commercial bribery—Dyestuffs and chemicals: Another im- 
portant branch of business in which the commission has done 
effective work is the dyestuff and chemical industry. Forty- 
eight applications for complaints have been docketed, 20 of 
which have been dismissed and 6 of which are still pending. In 
the other 22 cases an equal number of formal complaints were 
issued and served, resulting in 8 orders to cease and desist, 
1 order of dismissal, with 13 cases still pending. 

“ Conditions in this industry were somewhat difficult, because 
the evil had a strong hold and cooperation has not been as 
strong as in other industries, although the lack of support is 
probably due to skepticism in reference to the commission’s 
ability to cleanse the trade of this taint, rather than to any 
positive opposition. 

“ Commercial bribery—Textile soaps: A total of 30 applica- 
tions for complaint have been docketed in connection with this 
industry, of which 11 have been dismissed. The other 19 have 
gone to formals, resulting in an equal number of formal com- 
plaints, of which 1 has been dismissed and 2 are still pending. 
In the other 16 cases, the commission’s order to cease and 

desist was entered. 

“ Commercial bribery—Miscellaneous: A total of 25 bribery 
cases of a miscellaneous character have been docketed as appli- 
cations, the most important industries covered being road- 
building machinery and printers’ rollers. Of lesser importance 
are a few cases relating to boiler compounds, printing and pub- 
lishing, sizing paste, rags, horseshoes, lubricating oils, paper- 
coating materials, lacquer, corsets, music rolls, advertising 
matter, etc. Nine of these applications have been dismissed, 
4 are pending, while 12 of them went to formal complaints, 
resulting in the issuance of 30 of the latter, the excess of 
formals over applications being due to the fact that in some 
applications there were a number of respondents who were 
proceeded against individually. Of these 30 adversary pro- 


ceedings 17 are still pending, and orders to cease and desist 
have been entered in the other 13 cases. 
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“Commercial bribery—Ship chandlery and repair business: 
The commission began its work in this industry in the fall of 
1918, its investigator going to New York for that purpose, 
During the course of his activities there he met the officials 
of the Association of Ship Store Dealers of the port of New 
York, an organization formed somewhat earlier in the same 
year to combat the practice of commercial bribery—and was 
able to secure the cooperation of this organization. 

“Of late the commission’s work for the suppression of 
commercial bribery has been confined almost entirely to the 
ship chandlery and ship repair business. On account of 
the decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the second circuit in the New Jersey Asbestos Co. case, that 
commercial bribery is a matter between individuals and not 
one so affecting the public as to be within the jurisdiction of 
the commission, the work in that circuit has been stopped tem- 
porarily and the commission’s recent efforts centered on the 
coast cities from Norfolk to Galveston, and with important 
results, finding the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the commission’s jurisdiction. 

“As of April 1, 1921, a total of 92 applications had been 
docketed against concerns engaged in this industry. Of these 
20 have been dismissed and 9 are still pending—the other 63 
having gone to formal complaint and resulting in an equal 
number of such formal complaints. In these 63 formal com- 
plaints there have been 53 orders to cease and desist and 3 
orders of dismissal; the remainder—7—are still pending before 
the commission. 

“Deep interest in this phase of the commission’s work has 
been shown at every port. Expressions from all persons inter- 
viewed and investigated have been practically unanimous in the 
desire to see the bribery custom eradicated. The evidence indi- 
cates that it has cost some firms as high as $50,000 to $80,000 
in a single year. Amounts given to captains or other officers 
of vessels to secure good will and orders for supplies or repairs 
have ranged in many instances from a few hundred to several 
thousand dollars. Although 5 per cent of the purchase price 
of the commodities was once the general or commonly accepted 
percentage allowed, competitive bidding at times has brought 
this figure up to 10 per cent and 20 per cent, and even as high 
as 100 per cent, as evidence before the commission shows. This 
necessarily induces short weights and measures, inferior quali- 
ties, short deliveries, and a train of conspiracies between officers 
of ships and unscrupulous dealers to defraud shipowners far 
beyond the amounts involved in the mere giving of the gratuities. 

“Encouraged by the efforts of the Federal Trade Commission 
along this line, in which they had already earnestly cooperated 
in their individual capacities, a group of progressive concerns 
in marine circles organized the American Ship Service Cor- 
poration in February last and established headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. -Mr. C. E. La Vigne, a former examiner of the 
Federal Trade Commission and a man of wide experience and 
marked success in investigating commercial bribery, was placed 
in active charge of the work. 

“The activities of this new corporation are intended to be 
national in scope. Its charter membership includes representa- 
tive business concerns engaged in different phases of shipping 
at ports extending from New York City to Galveston. Its prin- 
cipal object is close cooperation with the authorities charged 
with the enforcement of Federal and State laws against unfair 
practices in shipping circles. Membership in the corporation 
carries with it the pledge that no gratuities, systematically 
lavish entertainment, so-called commissions, or other thing of 
value will be given to any person whatsoever, directly or indi- 
rectly, to influence the placing of orders in connection with 
the shipping business. The corporation, during the short period 
of its existence, has accomplished a great deal, and should ac- 
complish more and more as its membership increases. Through 
the efforts of this organization, the trade press has taken a 
leading part in directing attention to the fact that America is 
in the process of building up a great merchant marine, and that 
one of the vital factors in success is in keeping it clean and 
overcoming one enormous and unjustifiable item of waste, to 
wit, graft. 

“Tt is interesting to note that two Norfolk concerns have 
recently appealed from the orders of the commission to the 
circuit court of appeals for the fourth circuit. These cases 
differ from the New Jersey Asbestos Co. case, in that the evi- 
dence taken in both of them disclosed the fact that ‘large 
sums of money’ had been given by the respondents to captains 
of vessels to which they furnished supplies. While testimony 
showed that the New Jersey Co. had given -gratuities, such as 
liquor, cigars, meals, theater tickets, and entertainment, there 
was no evidence to show the use of money. 
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“(B) Lottery schemes: The commission has also given some 


attention to this matter. Acting on applications for complaints 
filed with it, it issued 24 formal complaints against concerns 
(all but one of which were engaged in the tea and coffee busi- 
ness). The allegations in these complaints were that these 
companies were giving and offering to give to customers and 
prospective customers, as an inducement to secure their trade 
and patronage, certain coupons or certificates which were re- 
deemable in various prizes or premiums consisting of personal 
property of unequal values, the distribution of which was de- 
termined by chance or lot. Nineteen orders to cease and desist 
have been entered, the other five cases having been dismissed 
for failure of proof, 

“(C) Trade practice submittals—In general: A formal defi- 
nition of a trade practice submittal has not been made by the 
commission. One short definition which has been suggested is 
‘A trade practice submittal tenders to the commission the judg- 
ment of industry upon practices prevailing therein.’ It is a 
procedure adopted first by the commission, to afford members 
of an industry the opportunity to meet, to define, and by mutual 
agreement among themselves, to eliminate at one stroke without 
legal proceedings, unfair, harmful, and wasteful practices gen- 
erally prevailing in the industry. The commission is not a 
party to the agreement. A trade practice submittal contem- 
plates a public meeting of industry, in the presence of the com- 
mission, either upon the initiation of the commission or upon 
application of the industry, to discuss the merits and demerits 
of business practices which have been generally complained of 
to the commission as being unfair, to the end that the expert 
opinion of a given industry as to the fairness or unfairness of 
various competitive methods may be crystallized and recorded. 
The findings of the meeting are submitted to the commission as 
the judgment of the industry, and are accepted by the commis- 
sion in an advisory capacity as authoritative, evidential data 
available to the commission and in aid of proceedings by the 
commission under the statutes enforceable by it. 

“The practice has been followed in a number of industries, as 
follows: 

“Trade practice submittal—oil industry: Two meetings of 
interest to this industry have been held, the first on June 22, 
1920, at Chicago, and the second on August 19, 1920, at Denver. 
The Chicago conference was called at the instance of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Association and the American Independent 
Petroleum Association and was the result of a number of com- 
plaints from the trade which had been investigated by both as- 
sociations and which were considered of serious enough import 
by these organizations to solicit the aid of the commission. A 
member of the commission was present and presided at both 
hearings. 

“A number of rules were adopted at both conferences con- 
demning some practices and recommending affirmative action as 
to others. Among the practices condemned were: (1) False 
representations as to the actual value of a competitor’s prod- 
ucts; (2) attacking a competitor as to his financial standing, 
personal integrity, or ability to serve the trade; (3) condemn- 
ing a competitor because of the size of his business; (4) adver- 
tising so as to imply that competitors are not selling good 
products; (5) misrepresenting or misbtand%ng of any petroleum 
products; (6) all forms of secret rebates or settlements whereby 
books and accounts can be so manipulated as to cover up the 
actual conditions; (7) commercial bribery; (8) making of con- 
tracts with ultimate consumers or users of oils, gas, etc., at a 
fixed price guaranteeing against an advance and protecting 
against a decline; (9) tank wagon or service station sales on a 
credit basis. Regulations were also prescribed with reference 
to sales on a quality basis, service and filling stations, commis- 
sion-agency agreements, the leasing and selling of curb pumps, 
tanks and barrels to retailers, and cash discounts. 

* More than a third of the United States was represented at 
these conferences; the one at Chicago embraced representatives 
from the States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, northern 
Oklahama, and Kansas, while the one at Denver covered the 
States of Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and New 
Mexico. 

“Trade practice submittal—pyroxylin plastics industry: This 
was held in May, 1920. The trade was represented by delegates 
from various associations of manufacturers of the basic ma- 
terials, by numerous manufacturers of articles fabricated from 
the basic material, also wholesale and retail dealers in the fin- 
ished product. A report was submitted and adopted by the 
whole conference of the industry, and submitted to the commis- 
sion, which accepted it and placed it on file. 

“The industry went on record as being opposed to the use 
of the words ‘ivory, ‘shell,’ ‘amber,’ ‘jade, ‘coral,’ in any 
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other than an adjective sense, and then only when coupled with 
the name of the material or some other qualifying term, such 
as color, finish, ete. Illustrative of the foregoing, the follow- 
ing and similar terms would be permissible: ‘Ivory celluloid,’ 
‘ivory pyralin,’ ‘ivory fiberloid,’ ‘ivory viscoloid,’ ‘ ivory-color 
celluloid,’ ‘imitation ivory,’ ‘imitation shell, ete. The follow- 
ing and similar terms would be considered objectionable: 
‘French ivory,’ ‘Parisian ivory,’ ‘tortoise shell, ‘jade neck- 
laces,’ ‘ coral necklaces,’ ete. 

“The representatives of the industry further expressed them- 
selves as being opposed to the use of the words ‘French,’ 
‘Parisian,’ or any other geographical designations in connection 
with the material, or articles fabricated therefrom, unless they 
truly express the point of origin and are coupled with some 
other qualifying term, such as color, finish, ete. 

“In regard to marking or branding of the industry’s product, 
the commission took the attitude that it would not attempt to 
force the members of the industry to brand or mark their goods 
as to quantity, quality, or substance, but that when the members 
of the industry do mark or brand their goods, such marks or 
brands should be so definite and correct as not to deceive the 
purchasing public. 

“ Trade-practice submittal—Used typewriters: This was held 
on February 27, 1920, and was representative of manufacturers 
and dealers in second-hand, repaired, and shop and factory re- 
built typewriters from all parts of the country. It was the 
result of numerous applications by members of the industry to 
the commission for the issuance of complaints against other 
members of the same industry. The representatives present 
agreed to use their influence in discouraging, among others, the 
use of the following practices: 

“(1) The offering of rebuilt typewriters as new. 

“(2) The offering of repaired typewriters as rebuilt. 

“(3) The sale of used and partially cleaned machines as re- 
built typewriters when, in reality, no competent man has touched 
the machines, and they are not even properly adjusted. 

“(4) The misuse of the term ‘rebuilt,’ as in the case of re- 
moving the carriage, brushing it, applying a small amount of 
enamel paint, and calling the: machine rebuilt. 

“(5) The sale of old machines slightly repainted and fixed up 
as rebuilt. 

“(6) Applying a coat of varnish to a machine, which is air- 
dried, and spending an average of three hours repairing a ma- 
chine, and calling it rebuilt. 

“(7) The sale as rebuilt machines of those which have only 
been refinished. 

“(8) The practice of guaranteeing a machine sold by the 
dealer who is not himself a competent workman and does not 
employ a skilled typewriter repair man or service man. 

“(9) The making of misleading guaranties of machines sold 
on — orders long distances from the place of business of the 
dealer. 

“Trade practice submittal—knit goods: On October 7, 1920, 
the commission addressed letters to the knit-goods manufac- 
turers of the country inviting them to attend a trade practice 
submittal to be held October 20, 1920. The purpose was to con- 
sider a plan by which there might be a general elimination of 
such methods of competition as were admittedly unfair as 
promptly, and with as little inconvenience to the trade as pos- 
sible; and, second, to get the views of the members of the in- 
dustry concerning the practical operation of certain methods 
concerning which the commission desired further information, 
Some of the methods which had been complained of were: Mis- 
branding in many forms. weighting of silk, false advertising, 
price maintenance, guarantee against decline in price. The 
meeting was held in due course, and the methods just men- 
tioned, with some others, discussed at length. As yet, however, 
the knit-goods manufacturers have not gone as far as those 
engaged in the pyroxylin plastics industry. 

“Trade practice submittal—Guarantee against decline: Un- 
der date of December 26, 1919, the commission sent out a ques- 
tionnaire asking for a discussion of the question of guarantee 
against decline in price, which had been the subject of a great 
many complaints before it. 

“This inquiry resulted in expressions from more than 350 
manufacturing and selling concerns, including trade associa- 
tions whose represented membership must have been more than 
double the number of individual statements. From the scope 
of the inquiry, and the number and variety of replies, the re- 
sults shown may be taken to be fairly representative of the 
difference in business opinion on this subject. The inquiry by 
questionnaire was further supplemented by hearings before the 
commission on October 5 and 6, 1920, at which both those favor- 
ing the practice and those opposed thereto were heard at length. 
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“On February 15, 1921, the commission announced that it 
would consider each case of complaint involving this practice 
upon the facts shown to exist in the specific case, applying the 
legal tests thereto, this action involving neither the approval 
nor disapproval of the economic soundness of the arguments 
advanced for or against the practice. 

“rade practice submittal—Macaroni industry: A conference 
was held on June 25, 1920, with representatives of the package 
goods macaroni manufacturers. Among those present were rep- 
resentatives of the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Cleveland Macaroni Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; the Cream- 
ette Co., of Minneapolis, Minn.; the Foulds Milling Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; the Fahringer Macaroni Co., of Milwaukee, Wis.; the 
American Macaroni Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Briggs Cereal 
Products Co., of Cincinnati; Ohio; A. Zerega’s Sons, Consoli- 
dated, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and representatives of the Armstrong 
Bureau of Related Industries, of Chicago, [ll., and the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture. 

“The conference was called by the commission in the public 
interest and at the suggestion of the industry to discuss a num- 
ber of practices pre\ailing in the package goods macaroni 
trade. 

“After full discussion the conference expressed its disap- 
proval of the following practices: (1) Slack-filled packages, (2) 
the subsidizing of salesmen of wholesalers and retailers to 
push the sale of the goods of a particular manufacturer in pref- 
erence to the goods of his competitor, (3) the giving of pre- 
miums and rebates, (4) the use of the diminishing size pack- 
age, (5) false and misleading labels. 

“Trade practice submittal—Book and writing paper manu- 
facturers: Following two conferences held before the commis- 
sion in 1919, nearly 600 dealers and manufacturers of book and 
writing paper signed an agreement wherein they pledged them- 
selves: (1) Not to label papers as ‘handmade’ unless they 
were actually made by hand and not by machine process; (2) 
not to label, advertise, or sell papers that are given fabric or 
other material names because of a finish applied to them in- 
tended to resemble such fabric or other material, under such 
name, unless a qualifying word or words be used to indicate 
that such fabric or other material name is applied to such paper 
to indieate such finish only; thus, ‘linen finish,’ ‘ nainsook fin- 
ish,’ ‘onyx finish,’ ete.; (3) not to label, advertise, or offer for 
sale under a foreign geographical name, or under a partly for- 
eign geographical name, papers not of foreign make, without the 
use in conjunction therewith of properly qualifying words in- 
dicating its domestic manufacture; thus, ‘Made in U. S. A.,’ 
ete.; (4) not to label, advertise, or sell paper sold as parchment 
paper, without the use in the name of a qualifying word or 
words to indicate its true character; thus, ‘ artificial parch- 
ment,’ ‘vegetable parchment,’ etc. 

“Trade practice submittal—Creamery industry (Omaha): 
There having come to the Federal Trade Commission various 
complaints of unfair practices in the creamery industry, notably 
in the Mississippi Valley, there being a striking similarity in 
the complaints made, and these complaints covering a rather 
wide range, the commission considered whether or not, before 
issuing its formal complaint in individual cases, it would not 
be better to determine how widespread and general were the 
trade practices complained of. 

“On invitation of the commission, representatives of the in- 
dustry to the number of about 40, from six or seven States, met 
with one of the members of the commission in Omaha on Octo- 
ber 3, 1919. 

“An informal discussion was had, and it was arranged that 
definite action should be deferred until there could be brought 
about a meeting more completely representative of the industry 
and covering a wider area. 

“As a result, on November 3, the commissioner again met 
with representatives of the industry to the number of about 
125, coming from 14 States. At the outset, each of those in at- 
tendance declared his purpose to aid in the formulation of rules 
defining, expressing, and prohibiting methods, practices, and acts 
recognized as unfair, wrongful, invalid, or detrimental to the 
public and to the industry. 

“The commissioner stated that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was making no rules, expressing no opinion, and render- 
ing no order; nor was the purpose of his visit to interfere with 
or attempt to direct the business conduct and practices in the 
creamery industry. He further stated that his visit was for 
the purpose of gathering the best judgment of the representative 
members of the industry as to whether certain practices were 
fair or unfair and were in or against the public interest. It 
was understood that the judgment of the industry, as expressed, 
should be for the guidance of the commission and should be 
regarded as, prima facie, law merchant for this industry, 
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“Certain practices were considered and in nearly every case 
condemned by unanimous vote, In every case the condemning 
vote was by a substantial majority. The following acts, meth- 
ods, and practices were declared unfair, harmful, bad business 
practice, and unlawful, and therefore to be refrained from: 

(1) The willful interference by any person, association, or 
eorporation, by any means or device whatever, with any exist- 
ing contract between an employer and employee or agent of 
such employer in or about the production, manufacture, trans- 
portation, purchase, or sale of any dairy product or the per- 
formance of any contractual duty or service connected there- 
with, such interference being for the purpose or with the effect 
of dissipating, destroying, or appropriating, in whele or in part, 
the patronage, property, or business of another engaged in such 
industry. 

“(2) The intentional overtesting, undertesting, or in any man- 
ner making or declaring a false return or report on the test of 
the quantity of any dairy product or any constituent thereof 
purchased or sold. 

“(3) The use without the consent of the owner of any can, 
cream-station equipment, or other property used or employed in 
the shipment, purchase, or sale of any dairy product with the 
intent or effect of appropriating the patronage, property, or 
business of another. 

“(4) Furnishing or lending to any producer, dealer, or ship- 
per of dairy products any can, cream-station equipment, or 
other property for the purpose and effect of influencing ship- 
ments of such products to the furnisher or lender of such 
article or property. 

“(5) The making, causing, or permitting to be made or pub- 
lished any false or untrue statement of or concerning the busi- 
ness policies or methods of a competitor. 

“(6) Paying or rendering, directly or indirectly, to any agent 
er employee of a common carrier, any consideration or reward 
for the purpose or with the effect of influencing such agent or 
employee to solicit patronage or divert any shipments of dairy 
products from the originally intended consignee. 

“(7) Obtaining any information from a competitor by making 
any false or misleading statements or misrepresentations or by 
false impersonation of one in authority or by any method of 
espionage. 

“(8) Failure to pay or render in accordance with advertise- 
ment or holding out to the shipper or his representative the 
full price for dairy products purchased; failure to deduct full 
transportation cost when such product is purchased on delivered 
basis; failure to deduct actual cost of hauling when such prod- 
ucts are gathered by wagon or truck. 

“(9) The purchasing or offering to purchase dairy products 
at prices not warranted by market or trade conditions or paying 
higher prices to one class of shippers or sellers than to another, 
or the paying of different prices at different points at the same 
time, except differences occasioned by freight rates and quality 
of commodity bought, or the paying of the same price at non- 
churning points as at churning points, or differences made in 
good faith to meet fair competition, as distinguished from price 
discrimination, intended to or having the effect of the creation 
of a monopoly. - 

“(10) Where cream is purchased on what is known as the 
station plan, the payment of any commission in excess of 3 
cents, including station expenses of every kind and character. 

“(11) The giving of premiums or other valuable things as an 
additional reward or compensation. 

“Trade practice submittal—Creamery industry (Dallas) : 
Having received complaints of an alleged unfair method of com- 
petition practiced generally by’ manufacturers engaged in ship- 
ping butter, for resale, to Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and other 
States of the Southwest, the commission, in order to afford a 
remedy more speedy than could probably be obtained by the 
issuance of formal complaints, invited representatives of manu- 
facturers competing for the butter trade of the Southwest to 
assemble at Dallas, Tex., on April 2, 1920, for the purpose of 
furnishing the commission the opinions of those engaged in the 
industry (but more particularly those making use of the prac- 
tice complained of) as to whether or not the practice was, in 
fact, fair or unfair, and whether it operated for or against the 
interest of the public and of the industry. After informal dis- 
cussion the representatives expressed their unanimous opinion 
that the practice of packing in cartons, prints, and rolls unusual 
or odd-size quantities of butter, which quantities vary in weight 
from the recognized standards of one pound, one-half pound, 
and one-quarter pound, was an unfair method of competition 
and against the public interest, and asked the commission to 
proceed against all manufacturers, makers, or shippers of 
butter who, after August 1, 1920, persisted in the practice. 
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“(D) Investigations at instance of Department of Justice— 
Raisin case: Under date of September 30, 1919, the Attorney 
General requested the commission to make an investigation of 
the California Associated Raisin Co. This was for the purpose 
of: (1) Obtaining information as to whether or not the com- 
pany in question was obtaining and maintaining more than fair 
and reasonable prices for its products; (2) having the com- 
mission, under authority of section 6 of its organic act, make 
recommendations for the readjustment of the business of the 
company, in order that it might hereafter maintain its organiza- 
tion, management, and conduct of business in accordance with 
law. 

“In accordance with the foregoing request, the commission 
instituted an inquiry, giving notice thereof to the Raisin Co, 
A large amount of testimony was taken, and, in addition, 
arguments heard and briefs received on behalf of the company 
in question, as well as on behalf of the American Seedless 
Raisin Co., the Bonner Packing Co., Rosenberg Bros. & Co., 
Guggenhime & Co., and Chaddock & Co., packers of raisins, and 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the United 
States. 

“As a result of its investigation, the commission, on June 8, 
1920, made a report (1) describing the general relation of the 
California Associated Raisin Co. to the raisin industry; (2) 
concluding, in the absence of a showing of a greater increase in 
the cost of production, there having been no diminution in pro- 
duction but rather a slight increase, and after considering the 
diminishing purchasing power of the dollar, that the price fixed 
by the raisin company for the 1919 crep was in excess of a fair 
and reasonable price; and (3) making certain recommendations 
for the readjustment of its business, among which may be 
named the cancellation of all contracts fixing selling prices, on 
the condition of exclusive dealing, the separation of plants 
leased or purchased from competitors so far as may be neces- 
sary to insure freedom of competition, the abandonment of 
purchase of carry over and curtailment of production as inci- 
dents of business, the abandonment of ‘ firm-at-opening price’ 
and ‘guarantee against decline’ devices in marketing when 
these practices in combination with other acts tend toward the 
creation of monopoly. 

“It may be of interest to note that as a result of the com- 
mission’s report the Department of Justice instituted proceed- 
ings against the California Associated Raisin Co. under the 
Sherman law, which have been halted. Recent reports indicate 
that the control of the raisin crop has reached 92 per cent. 

“Tt should not be assumed that the result of a trade-practice 
submittal is the complete elimination of the practices defined as 
unfair. It is an expression of the opinion of the more progres- 
sive and clear-thinking minds in an industry, and is the basis 
upon which these men in the industry and the commission co- 
operate to deal with that fortune of the industry which persists 
in the use of such practices. 

‘“ INQUIRIES MADE BY FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION SINCE ITS ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

“When the Federal. Trade Commission was organized on 
March 16, 1915, it absorbed the personnel and equipment of the 
Bureau of Corporations and the work it was doing as provided 
by law. At that time there were about six investigations that 
had been almost completed and for which the printing and proof 
reading was nearly completed. These reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations were finished during the early days of 
the commission while it was planning its organization and 
methods of conducting its work. 

“There were also several investigations that the Bureau of 
Corporations had been directed to undertake which had not been 
finished and these the commission continued. Among the 
latter were an inquiry into the pipe-line transportation of petro- 
leum, pursuant to a Senate resolution ; an inquiry into the ferti- 
lizer industry, pursuant to another Senate resolution; a study 
of the beet-sugar industry, which originated at the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce; and an investigation of the system 
of resale price maintenance which had been initiated by the 
Commissioner of Corporations. On all these matters printed 
reports were published by the commission. The commission also 
continued the work on the petroleum industry in accordance 
with the Senate resolution by making a study of the cost of 
production and prices of petroleum oils and especially gasoline, 
on which a report was also published. 

“The first important inquiry commended by the commission 
was into conditions affecting American export trade. ‘This in- 
quiry was initiated by the commission under authority of sec- 
tion 6, paragraph (h), of its organic act, which specifically 
directs it to make such inquiries from time to time, but was 
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particularly suggested by the public statement of the President 
that the business world would welcome some modification of the 
prohibition of the Sherman law with respect to export trade. 
As a result of this inquiry the commission published a two- 
volume report entitled ‘Cooperation in American Export 
Trade,’ and a little later Congress passed the Webb-Pomerene 
Act with respect to export trade, which practically enacted into 
law the recommendations of the commission. 

“At the request of the President the commission undertook, 
shortly after its organization, an inquiry into trade conditions 
affecting our relation with the South American countries, and 
as a result published a report entitled ‘Trade and Tariffs in 
South America,’ which furnished information of considerable 
value in connection with the work of the International High 
Commission, which was held at Buenos Aires in 1916. 

“From the very beginning the commission gave considerable 
attention to the question of better accounting methods in trade 
and industry and on its own initiative did considerable educa- 
tional work in suggesting better methods of accounting, and also 
published a few brief pamphlets in this connection. It also at- 
tempted to gather some information from the industrial cor- 
porations of the country regarding their gross sales and profits 
on a very simple schedule with the same general educational 
purpose in view. While there was a wide response in the way 
of voluntary returns to this schedule, the imperfect manner in 
which the returns were made demonstrated the correctness of 
the commission’s view that the methods of cost accounting gen- 
erally in vogue were quite inadequate. For this reason also the 
results of this inquiry, which it had been intended should be 
published by industries, were not published, because they were 
not regarded as sufficiently accurate. . 

“ Early in 1916 the rise in the price of newsprint paper led 
the Senate to call for an inquiry into that industry. . A report 
which was published on this subject disclosed an increase in 
price considerably greater than the increase in costs, and also 
evidence that there was an attempt made by the newsprint paper 
associations to restrain trade. The result was a suit by the 
Department of Justice, and from this developed an agreement 
out of court with the Attorney General through which the mem- 
bers of the commission were called on to arbitrate the reason- 
ableness of-newsprint paper prices. 

“The bituminous coal industry had for some years been com- 
plaining of the extremely unprofitable prices received and in- 
sisted that Government intervention of some kind was necessary 
to mitigate competition and otherwise to regulate the industry. 
In accordance with a resolution of the House the commission 
commenced an inquiry into this matter, but hardly had it gotten 
started before an extraordinary advance in the price of antira- 
cite in the autumn of 1916 and the request of the Senate for an 
investigation of that subject directed its attention into another 
aspect of the coal industry. Somewhat later a marked advance 
occurred in bituminous coal prices, which was also investigated, 
and a report of the commission on these matters was published 
a few weeks after the declaration of war with Germany. 

“ Just before the declaration of war the President had directed 
the commission to make a comprehensive investigation of the 
food industries of the country, and for this purpose Congress 
provided a special appropriation. Next to the cost-finding work 
of the commission in aid of the war activities of other branches 
of the Government, this group of food investigations was the 
principal work of the commission along this line during the war. 
It was divided into four principal parts, namely, the meat-pack- 
ing industry, the grain trade, the flour-milling industry, and the 
eanned-foods industry. There was also a general inquiry into 
marketing and storage. Each of these specific inquiries re- 
sulted in extensive published reports. 

“During the war the commission, at the direction of the 
Senate, also undertook an inquiry into the prices of farm imple- 
ments, upon which a comprehensive report was issued. It also 
undertook, on its own initiative, an investigation into the costs 
and prices of leather and shoes and published a report thereon. 

“Tn all these economic inquiries conducted during the war 
the results of the work were made available to war-time regu- 
lating authorities as rapidly as they were available. 

“The most important work conducted by the commission 
during the war was the cost-finding work undertaken at the 
direction of the President and in behalf of the various depart- 
ments and administrations concerned with the purchase of 
materials or the war-time regulation of industries, such as the 
War and Navy Departments, the Fuel Administration, the War 
Industries Board, the Food Administration, the Railroad Admin- 
istration, and the Shipping Board, not to mention other branches 
of the service. The costs of production were ascertained by 
an elaborately organized aceounting force, and periodical re- 
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ports were submitted to the purchasing or regulating authori- 
ties in order that they might determine what prices they should 
pay or at what prices the industries should be permitted to 
sell to the public. The commission, however, had no part in 
the fixing of prices. Thus the cost of production of coal in 
the various districts was reported from time to time to the Fuel 
Administration, as well as petroleum; the cost of. iron and 
steel, copper, lumber, cement, cotton textiles, and a vast number 
of other commodities were reported to the War Industries 
Board periodically; the cost of canned fruits, vegetables, and 
fish, of flour, and the profits from meat packing were reported 
to the Food Administration ; the cost of locomotives to the Rail- 
road Administration; the costs of steel and wooden construc- 
tion materials to the Shipping Board; the costs of an infinite 
variety of supplies to the Army and Navy, from clinical ther- 
mometers to locomotive cranes, etc. 

“ Some of these costs collected in war time were later worked 
up and published for public information, such as the cost of 
eoal, copper, ete. 

“Since the war a number of important inquiries have been 
made by the commission, chiefly at the direction of Congress. 
Thus, the Senate has called for reports on the milk industry, 
the California oil industry, the commercial feeds industry, 
and southern live-stock prices; and the House of Representa- 
tives has called for investigations of the combed cotton-yarn 
industry, the advance of oil prices in 1920, the shoe industry, 
the sugar supply and prices in 1919, and the prices of leaf 
tobacco in 1920. On all these subjects the commission has either 
published reports already or will submit them at the beginning 
of the present session of Congress. 

“The Attorney General has called for reports from the eom- 
mission on the manner in which the paper manufacturers who 
are under judicial injunction have obeyed the same; into the 
question whether certain lumber associations were operating in 
restraint of trade; and whether the meat-packers’ proposals for 
compliance with the judicial decree were in accordance with 
the public interests. 

“In the autumn of 1919 the rising prices of commodities 
created much apprehension and committees of Congress invited 
suggestions from executive branches of the Government as to 
what could be done to alleviate conditions. This ‘commission 
suggested that the information should be obtained especially 
with respect to basic industries, not as a panacea, but as a 
means of preventing speculative excesses. In accordance with 
this suggestion, Congress made a special appropriation to the 
commission with the distinct understanding that such basie in- 
dustries as coal, steel, lumber, ete., should be required to submit 
current reports regarding production costs, prices, etc. The 
work was inaugurated at once and was proceeding with success 
when the National Coal Association procured a judicial injunc- 
tion against obtaining such information on the ground that it 
was not within the constitutional power of Congress to author- 
ize the collection of such information. As a result, though 
many reports continued to be made voluntarily, the data ob- 
tained from the eoal industry proved insufficient to warrant the 
eontinuation of the work. With respect to the steel industry, 
also, although many companies, including the largest, submitted 
reports promptly and willingly, certain companies objected and 
through judicial injunction made it impracticable to continue 
the work. It was subsequent to these judicial injunctions re- 
garding the commission’s work that the extraordinary advances 
occurred in the prices of coal and steel products. 

“Attached hereto is a list (Exhibit A) of the various investi- 
gations undertaken by the commission from the time of its or- 
ganization to the present time, showing the subject matter, the 
originating authority, reports issued, etc. This list does not in- 
elude the legal investigations made in connection with the pro- 
ceedings of the commission against alleged unfair methods of 
competition nor the cost-finding work done by the commission 
during the war, which is shown on pages 29 and 30 of the 
annual report for 1918 and pages 38 to 42 of the annual report 
for 1919. 

“The cost-finding work was done by direction of the Presi- 
dent and was provided for by Congress in accordance with 
recommendations made by the Appropriations Committees. 

“ There is also a list giving the full titles of the publications 
of the commission (Exhibit B). This list does not, however, 
include the briefs and arguments of the commission in connec- 
tion with proceedings against alleged unfair methods of vey, ol 
tition. An examination of the list of inquiries undertaken by 
the commission, as given in Exhibit A, shows that in the great 
majority of cases they were initiated either at the direction of 
Congress or of the President, and that only a small proportion 
of them were undertaken on the commission’s own initiative. 
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“Pxmipir A, ‘ 
*“ List of investigations undertaken by the commission from date of its 
organization. 
: — 


Num- 
ber of | 
vol- | 
umes. 


Date of first 


Originating 
volume. 


Inquiry. authority. 


Form of report. 
| 


i 

Pipeline transportation of 1 Feb. 
petroleum. 

Fertilizer industry 

Trade and tariffs in South 
America. 

Cooperation in American 
export trade. 

Beet sugar 


28, 1915 


19, 1916 


1 Aug. 
30, 1916 


1 | June 
Commission. . .| 
Bureau of | 24, 1917 
: Corporations. | 
Improved accounting Commission... 
Industry reports... 

Gasoline prices 

Resale price maintenance. . . 


Noreport..... 
| Printed....... . 11,1917 
Bureau 

Corporations. | 

ssion...| 

Senate com- | 
t ; mittee. 
Anthracite coal industry....| Senate........ 
Bituminous coal industry...) H 
Newsprint paper industry ..| § 
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Interlocking directorates... .. 
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i 0 No report..... 
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Flour industry 

Canned feod industries 

Marketing and storage 

Private carlines 

Prices of farm implements. . 

Copper costs (compilation 
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yoming oil industr 

Rag trade (compilation of 
war-time data). 

Milk products industry | Senate....... 

Coal costs (compilation of | President 
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Current paper statistics 
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Commission 
President 
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.| Inpreparation. 
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-| Mimeographic 
| bulletins. 
Current coal ccststatistics..) Congress......!..... do 
Current steel cost statistics -| --| No report 
Combed cotton yarn in- -| Inpreparation,|........ | 
dustry. | 
California. petroleum 
dustry. 
Advance in 


| Commission. . 
(monthly). 
Apr. 20, 1920 


} 
in- | Senate | With printer 





June 1, 1920 
Aug. 21, 1919 


petroleum | House | Printed 
” - 1 
Leatherand shoeindustries. 
Animalfeeds trade | 
Sugar supply and prices. -. .| 
Fuel oil costs and prices. .. | 
| 
Tobacco costs and prices....)..... do 
Milk refunds. | 
Southern live stock prices .. 
Canned food s tion... 
Lumber associations. ....... 


Canned food cosis (compila- 
tion of war-time data). 
Lumber costs (compilation 

of war-time data). 
Leaf tobaeco prices 
Wheat prices in 1920 
Meat packers decree 


Commission. . .| 


Attorney Gen- 








Shoe industry 


Inquiries originating with Congress 
Inquiries originating with President and executive departments........... 
Inq originating with commission. 


Total (this list includes practically all the important inquiries except lezal 
investigations relating to unfair competition, etc., and war-time cost work 
and other work done to assist administrative agencies during the war)... 50 


“ Exuipit B. 


“ Printed publications issued by the Federal Trade Commission end 
their dates, 


“ Annual Report, June 30, 1915. 

* Annual Report, June 30, 2916. 

“ Annuat Report, June 30, 1917. 

* Annual Report, June 30, 1918. 

* Annual Report, June 30, 1919. 

“Annual Report, June 30, 1920. 

“‘ Anthracite and Bituminous Coal, June 30, 1917. 

“ Beet Sugar Industry, May 24, 1917. 

* Book Paper Industry, August 21, 1917. 

“ Canned Vegetables and Fruits, May 15, 1918. 

“ Salmon, December 27, 1918. 

“ Coal, No. 1, Pennsylvania Bituminous, June 30, 1919. 

“ Coal, No. 2, Pennsylvania Anthracite, June 30, 1919. 

“Coal, No. 3, Hlinois Bituminous, June 30, 1919. 
my a. No. 4, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky 

’ . 


Bituminous, June 
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5, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, June 30, 1919. 








, ‘No. 6, Maryland, West Virginia, and varainie. June 30, 1919. 











7 , Trans-Mississippi States, June 30, 19 





" *C ‘ooperation in American Export Trade, June 30, To46. 









1919. Walsh, Mass. 
= Conmnercias Wheat F lour Milling, Walsh, Mont. 
“ Causes of High Prices of Farm Implements, May 4, 1920. ; 
” ‘* Fertilizer Industry, August 19, 1916. 

Orders, and Conference Rulings of Federal Trade Com- 


September 15, 1920. 









mission, Volume I, April 15, 1920. 


and Orders of Federal Trade Commission, Volume II, 














Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 


Hour Milling and Jobbing, April 4, 1918. tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANspEtr] and the Senator’from Ohio 


“ Pundamentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers, July 1, 1916, 





oot Trade, Volume 1, Country Grain Marketing, September 15, | [Mr. PomerEenn] on official business. 






The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortsH in the chair). 


“Grain Trade, Volume 2, Terminal] Grain Markets and Exchanges, 






September 15, Sixty Senators: having answered to their names, there is a 









quorum present. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, by way of preface, I wish 
to state that Iam not in sympathy with Government ownership, 


Trading Operations, 


‘Leather and Shoe Indus ‘try, August 21, 1919 


bo eS Profit Limitation on Meat Packing Industry, September 













and not much in sympathy with Government regulation or con- 
I do believe, however, the pending bill 
should be supported or should be attacked upon what the bill 
I do not think it should be defeated because 
other commissions may have failed, nor do I believe it ought 
to be defeated by a misrepresentation of its real provisions. 


iz Meat Packing Industry : 

, Extent and Growth ot power of the Five Packers in Meat 

and Other Industries, June 2 
= Part 2 2, Evidence of cS pe titation’ among Packers, November 2 25 

Methods of the Five Packers in Controlling the Meat Pack- 

ing cae q 9. 
“ Pp , The Five Larger Packers in Preduce and Grocery Foods, 


trol of private business. 


itself provides. 












If there is to be any kind of governmental regulation of the 
packing industry, I do not believe anyone can find any real ob- 
jection to the pending measure. 
which touch the control of the packing industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


June 30, 1919. 
5, Profits of the Packers, June 28, 1919. 

‘Part 6, Growing, Fattening, and Marketing Live Steck, June 30, It has but seven provisions 
rint Paper Industry, June 13, 1917. 
eum Industry of Wyoming, 
“Advance in Prices of Petroleum Products, a 1, 1920, 
“ Pipe Line ‘Transportation of Petroleum, 
“ Price of Gasoline in 1915, April 11, 1947. 

* Prices of American Flags, July 26, 1917. 

“ Private Car Lines, March’ 26, 1920. 

“ Southern Live Stock Prices, February 2 2, 1920, 
“ Sugar Supply and Prices, November 15, 
“System of Accounts for Retail Merchants, ‘Tuly t, 
“Resale Price Maintenance, June 30, 1919. 

“ Trade and Tariffs in South America, June 30, 1916. 
“Wheat Prices in 1920, December 13, 20. 

“ Wholesale Marketing of Foods, June 30, 1919. 

“ Woolen Rag Trade, June 30, 1919. 

“ Commercial Bribery, March 18, 1920. 
Practice and 


January 3 3, 1921 


When the Senator speaks of the pending meas- 
ure he has reference, I presume, to the Senate committee bill, 
the substitute? 
Mr. CARAWAY. It would be almost a farce to 
eoncur in the House bill, because what it really does no one 
knows, except it gives no relief to the public and is no doubt 
entirely satisfactory to the packers. 
reguiation at all, 


If we are to have any 
we must take the Senate bill. 

I realized that those Senators who are opposed to any kind of 
governmental control or regulation are going to vote against 
both measures, but those who have no real objection to gov- 
ernmental regulation of some industries, but want the packers 
left without regulation, are going to support the House meas- 
There is not a packer who, if he were here and had 
a right to be heard, would urge any objection to the House 
bill, because it does not do anything except put a law on the 
statute books that never could be enforeed and never could 
reguiate or control his actions. 
shall support the House measure he will do it because he 
wants, in appearance, to support governmental control, 
in effect, he does not want such control of that particular 


‘Extracts from the Trading with the y Act and Executive 


Order of Octover 12, 1917.” 

Mr. HARRIS. 
letter the distinguished | 
Commission that I should like to explain. 

When the Federal Trade Commission was first organized, a 

number of business. concerns went there with certain proposi- 
tions in regard to their business dealings, and wanted the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to approve them. 
license certain plans they had. 
the lawyers of the commission, 
those plans were Sherman Antitrust Act cases with which the 
Federal Trade Commission had nothing to do, and were matters 
under the control of the Department of Justice, which enforces 
the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
* SMOOT. Mr. President, does. the Senator from Georgia 
say that it was not understood at the time the Federal Trade 
Commission was created that they were to assist business, and 
to counsel business men, and to advise them as to how best to 
everecome difficulties in their business? 

When I voted for the creation of that commission, that was 
I think the business men of the country 
had a perfect right to go and ask them for advice, because the 
business men of the country understood that that was what 
the Federal Trade Commission was created for, 
of becoming advisers and assistants, they become prosecutors 
and persecutors of business. 

Mr. HARRIS. i 


President, there is one criticism in the 
Senator read about the Federal Trade 


They wanted them to 
These plans. were referred to 
and in nine cases out of ten 


I know that when anyone 


The Senate committee bill has seven provisions to regulate 
I believe every one of them is the law now, and 
certainly there is not an honest man anywhere who could 
object to a single one of those provisions. 
, it provides that the packers shall not engage in unfair 
It provides that the packers 
shall not discriminate against one person or one locality in 
favor of another; that they shall not apportion the supply of 
live stock so as to have no competition in the purchase of live 
stock; that one packer shall not buy all and apportion the live 
stock among the other packers, 

It provides that they shall not manipulate or contrel the 
markets so as to control prices, either of the finished produet or 
of the live stock. 

It provides that they shall not conspire to monepelize the 


the packers. 
Summarizing the 


and diseriminatory practices. 


what was understood. 
But instead 


President, I think the Federal 
Commission has assisted business, but assisting business in a 
legitimate way is a very different thing from approving a plan 
submitted to the commission, when no commissioner or no law- 
yer of the commission could tell just how that plan would work 
If the Federal Trade Commission had dene what certain 
business interests wanted it to, it would have been the same 
result as if Congress had repealed the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
the enforeement of which, when i: 
tended to be under the Department of Justice. 

President, I suggest the absence of a 


It provides that they shall not apportion the territory 
which each shall do business. 

It provides that they shall not conspire to violate the provi- 
sions of this act. 

That is everything there is in it. 
already the law. 

If there is anything in any of those seven prohibitions to 
which any Senator objects, [ shall be glad to have him tell me 
now to what provision he objects. 

There is no provision in this bill to fix prices which the 
packers may charge. There is not a single provision in it 
which would enable the Government to interfere with the legiti- 
mate initiative and activity of a packer in any field. 
not a solitary provision in this bill which would enable the 
Government to take away from the packer any legitimate 1 
he now has, and, ag I said, I seriously doubt if there is any 
provision in it which is not already covered by existing law. 


These seven provisions are 


was passed and now, was in- 
SMOOT, Mr. 


The PRESIDING 
The Seeretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, 
Senators answered to their names: 


OFFICER. (Mr. Wetter in the chair). 


and the following 


Frelinghuysen 
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The first objection to the bill is one of definitions. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] objects to some of the 
definitions. He objects to the definition of live-stock products 
which he says would enable the Government to follow the by- 
products through all the ramifications of industry and business 
whereyer the products of a packer should go, as ‘he shoe busi- 
ness, the clothing business, ard innumerable other business 
using these by-products. However, the definition itself negatives 
that. The minute the article ceases to be the property of the 
packer—and the packer is defined to be one who is engaged 
in interstate commerce in the preparing or marketing of live- 
stock—then the control of the bill as to these by-products of the 
slaughter and packing of live stock ceases. - We could not 
follow and it is not intended to follow them after they cease 
to be the property of the packer. There is no provision of this 
bill that would permit us to follow the product after it ceases 
to be the property of the packer. As long as it is the property 
of the packer the regulation merely goes to the extent that we 
may ascertain what he does with it in order to determine his 
manner of doing business and kis profits—not to regulate his 
business or lessen his profits. 

The impression seems to exist that there is some power con- 
ferred by the bill to regulate the industry and to fix the prices 
of the product. That is not true. It is not aimed at that. The 
only price-fixing provisior. of the bill deals with stockyards, 
but as to the packing industry itself there is no provision to 
fix prices or to interfere with prices as they may now or here- 
after be. It is simply to bring to the packing industry the 
advantage of publicity so that people may actually know what 
they are doing. If they have no objection to the public know- 
ing the manner in which they conduct their business they can 
have no legitimate objection to the bill. 

The packers are now spending millions of dollars every year 
in what is termed an educational campaign to acquaint the 
public with their methods of doing business to show the public 
that their methods are fair and that their profits are reasonable. 

If that is all they want, we undertake here to provide them 
with a means by which the Government may investigate their 
manner of doing business and their profits, and give to the 
business methods and their profits the widest possible authentic 
publicity. They can save their millions now expended for ad- 
vertising in order to educate the public, and get from the Gov- 
ernment for nothing the absolute truth with reference to their 
manner of doing business. That is all the bill provides. Do 
they want it? If not, does not that fact present an unanswer- 
able argument for this measure? 

The bill does not undertake to regulate their methods of busi- 
ness and does not say they shall not engage in any fair prac- 
tice, but it does say they shall be fair in their business meth- 
ods—fair to the cattle raiser and fair to the public—and if they 
shall violate the law, upon investigation, and that fact having 
been ascertained, they shall be commanded to cease their un- 
lawful and unfair practices. And then if they persist in a 
violation of the law, they shall be punished. But I said, and I 
repeat, that there is nothing in the bill that prohibits them from 
doing the things that are not already covered by the existing 
law. They can not legally engage in a monopoly now. They 
can not engage in restraint of trade. They can not legally con- 
spire together to take away from the producer of live stock 
his property under the pretense that they have a competitive 
market, when in fact one man is buying for them all. They 
can not have an agreement to divide the trade territory, 
giving to one the exclusive right to buy and to sell in this terri- 
tory and another in that, without violating the law. 

All the bill does is to give the Government a chance to ascer- 
tain the facts. It gives business men just what the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fernarp] pleaded for to-day—notice without 
becoming liable to prosecution. The Senator from Maine 
pleaded for the opportunity to be given to a business man to 
know in advance if his act is a violation of the law, and not as 
the Federal Trade Commission now does, come along afterwards 
and prosecute him for doing that which he had no previous 
knowledge was a violation of the law. The bill saves the honest 
business man that possible trouble. It first provides that 
after his acts shall have been investigated and shall have been 
found to be a violation of the law, he shall have a written notice 
of that fact and a command that he shall desist from that prac- 
tice, and then if he persists he can be prosecuted and punished ; 
otherwise he is free from any of the provisions of the criminal 
section of the bill. But it gives the Government power to 
know what he is doing. For that certain men condemn this 
measure. 

STOCKYARDS. 

There is a provision in the bill regulating stockyards that 
goes further than that. The Senate committee amendment pro- 
vides that at the expiration of two years the packers shall di- 
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vorce themselves from the stockyards unless the time be ex- 
tended by the Secretary of Agriculture. It provides that the 
method of doing business by the owners of the stockyards and 
by the agents who buy or sell live stock in the yards shall be 
regulated; that their practices shall be fair; that they shall not 
conspire to injure any one Seller or the section from which that 
seller may come; that they shail not conspire together to 
apportion the live stock or to apportion the territory among 
themselves in which each may buy. It provides that they shall 
keep their stockyards sanitary; that their services shall be 
uniform and fair and their charges shall be reasonable. That 
is all, 

The bill gives to the Secretary of Agriculture, through the 
commissioner, the power to declare the charges unreasonable 
or reasonable. But it does not leave them at the mercy of the 
commissioner or of the Secretary of Agriculture. If it be 
thought by the owners of the stockyards or the agents who do 
business there that the rates fixed or the regulations established 
are unfair, they may appeal to the circuit court of appeals 
and from there to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Then, if the order of the Secretary through the commissioner 
be sustained, they must regulate their conduct in conformity 
with the order. They will not be punished, however, for what 
has been done, but compelled to refrain in the future from do- 
ing those things which the commissioner shall say. are wrong, 
and which’ the circuit court of appeals shall say are wrong, 
and which the Supreme Court of the United States shall say 
are wrong. : 

If one wants regulation at all and objects to that kind of 
regulation, I am curious to know how the bill could be so 
amended as to meet his objection. If leaves the right of appeal 
from every single act of the commissioner or the Secretary of 
Agriculture that shall affect injuriously the owner, the operator, 
the purchaser, or seller of live stock in the stockyards, 

Section 19 of the bill was attacked, and it has been suggested 
by friends of the measure that it needs amendment. I do not 
think so, though I should not oppose it. This is the section 
that makes the act of the agent the act of his principal and 
reads as follows: 

Szc.19. When construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, 
the act, omission, or failure of any agent, officer, or other person acting 
for or sempnnet by any individual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion within the scope of his employment or office shall in every case 
also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

The provisions are that the agent’s act shall be within the 
scope of his employment, within the scope of his office; in other 
words, that he shall be doing the thing which he was employed 
to do. It is said that it is too harsh, that the principal ought 
not to be bound by the act of his agent unless he knew what 
his agent was doing; but if he employed his agent to do some 
particular thing, as long as that agent is acting within the 
scope of his employment or within the duties of his office, it 
seems to me to be no great hardship to impute to the principal 
the act of the agent, especially since the agent is doing that 
thing for which he has beén employed, the very thing he had 
been hired to do, the very thing he had been directed to do. 

The law books are full of instances of that kind. I presume 
that the provision in the prohibition law of every State in the 
Union that the act of the bartender who sells liquor to a minor 
or who sells on Sunday has always been construed to be the 
act of his principal who hires him. In the operation of cor- 
porations, if we could not hold the corporation for the acts of 
its agents or the acts of its employees or the acts of its servants, 
we could not hold the corporation at all, because it can act only 
through these. However, as I said, I shall not object, and yet 
I can see the hardship that is going to grow out of the amend- 
ment which says that where the principal knows or he assents 
to or ratifies the act of his agent. It will make more difficult 
the enforcement of the law; otherwise it would not change it. 

There is one other provision of the act which I wish to 
discuss briefly and I shall not detain the Senate longer. Title V 
of the bill, voluntary registration of packers and stockyards, 
was attacked because, it is said, it is an invitation for people 
to accept Government control. I bad not thought of it in that 
light. I do realize it has some real advantages because the 
Government in return for the control it purposes to exercise 
over the yards undertakes to assist in procuring the means of 
transportation, undertakes to give expert advice upon the meth- 
ods of feeding live stock and for caring for live-stock products. 
It undertakes to extend to those people who may accept its 
provisions all the activities of the Government to enable them 
to make the business a success, and in return merely asks that 
the people who shall accept its provisions shall accept its con- 
trol so far and no further than that the Government may 
ascertain that they are practicing no deceptive devices, that 
they are not trying to practice any frauds, not attempting to 
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monopolize or control markets. That far and no further the 
Government asks them to submit to Government regulation. 

Returning to the section dealing with definition, I realize 
that if we accept the first amendment suggested by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and strike out of the defini- 
tion of live-stock preducts the extension to the by-products, that 
possibly section 16 would require the packer to reveal what he 
did with those by-products; but if it does that, it does not re- 
lieve the packer of a single liability then, and therefore no 
friend of the packer or enemy of the bill should seriously ob- 
ject to it in the manner in which it is now written. If section 
16 requires the packer to give to the Government all the infor- 
mation that would be required if the definition of “ live-stock 
products ” be kept in the bill, as now worded, it would simply 
be a change of language and not a change of results, not a 
change of obligation, and therefore no improvement to the bill. 
No one need therefore seriously cither support or oppose the 
bill on the ground that the definiti-n goes too far or stops too 
short if section 16, as contended by the opponents of the bill, 
requires the packer to do the very thing he should be required 
to do if we leave the definition as it now stands. 

The Senator from New York further opposed the bill because 
the word “trader” appears in it; in one breath he stated that 
that would require every live-stock dealer everywhere who 
bought a cow from a farmer, in order to ship it to the market, 
to be regulated by the Government and to have a license; and 
in the next breath he said that the trader performed no services 
and that no one was included in the bill except some one who 
performed a service. In other words, the “trader” was in the 
bill for the purpose of making enemies for the bill, and was out 
under the definition, in order to weaken the bill among its 
friends. Such an argument may not be exactly playing with 
terms, but that is the impression I gathered. 

The next serious argument urged by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WApSworTH] against the bill was that the control 
of the stockyards was beyond the power of Congress; that if 
they were public utilities at all, they were solely within the 
control of the States. I do not think so. I can not conceive 
that since the Supreme Court has said that the sale of live 
stock in transit in stockyards is an aet of interstate commerce, 
to say that the instrumentality by which that act is accom- 
plished is beyond the control of Congress because it is not an 
instrumentality of commerce. In other words, the act itself 
is interstate commerce, and therefore within the control of Con- 
gress, but the instrumentality through whieh the act is per- 
formed is without the scope of interstate commerce and without 
the power of Congress to regulate. That the instrumentality— 
the thing that is used to accomplish the sale—could be without 
while the sale was within interstate commerce seems to me to 
be an impossible conclusion. 

I ean not conceive that an act may be within interstate com- 
merce, and therefore subject to congressional regulation, when 
the instrumentality by which the act is performed is without 
interstate commerce and beyond the power of Congress to regu- 
late. When one can not take place without the other, when 
the instrument is essential to the act, and the act is within 
interstate commerce and within the power of Congress to regu- 
late, it appears to me that t'.e instrument by which it is accom- 
plished, and without which it could not be accomplished at all, 
is within interstate commerce and therefore within the power 
of Congress to regulate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sena- 
tor for just a moment with regard to one of the positions taken 
by the Senator from New York in desiring to limit the term 
“ live-stock products” to those products that are used for food, 
I desire to ask does the Senator from Arkansas understand that 
the bill now includes regulation as to other products as well as 
hides and bones and products of that sort? 

The Senator from New York, as I gathered, sought to add 
after the words “live stock,” as found on page 30, line 9, the 
words “used for food.” His argument was that it would be 
very unwise to undertake to regulate the disposition and 
handling and trading in hides and bones and products of that 
kind. I thought perhaps there was some force in his argu- 
ment in favor of limiting the term “ live-stoek products” to 
those products which are used for food. I should like to 
hear the views of the Senator from Arkansas on that question. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I desire to answer the Senator in this way: 
The only thing the pending measure seeks to do is to ascertain 
and to give publicity to the acts of the packer in order that 
the public may know whether the packer is making a reasonable 
or an unreasonable profit, and, of course, to restrain him from 
combinations and acts that hurt the produeer and consumer of 
live-stock products. Possibly a third of the value of live stock 
may be in what is known as by-products, such as hides, fertilizer, 


| and innumerable other things that go to make up the carcass. 





This bill undertakes to say that so long as those by-products 
shall be the property of the packer he shall make the same 
entries and disclosures affeeting them as he does with regard 
to meat products. Why should he not do so? We are not 
trying to fix the price at which the meat shall sell; we are 
not trying to fix the price at which he may buy live stock; but 
we are trying to devise a system of accounting and of reports 
in order that the public may know what the packer does with 
the animal which he buys and that the public may have some 
knowledge of whether the prices are reasonable or unreason- 
able; whether he has been fair to the producer of live stock 
and to the consuming public. 

In order to know that, we must know what the packer does 
with everything which he buys from the stock raiser up to 
the moment when it ceases to be his property. Whenever the 
packer has parted company with the produet, this bill parts 
company with it also; and can go no further. If the packer 
shall buy a steer and transfer all of its by-produets to some 
subsidiary company at a price which is wholly inadequate, it 
may seem that the price that he receives for the meat is en- 
tirely reasonable, in view of what he paid for the live steer, but 
in good. faith if we knew what he did with all the by-products 
and what he received for them, the fact might be disclosed that 
he had reaped an unrighteous profit. 

The Senator from New York said that if we retained the 
definition contained in the bill, we could go out and investigate 
the man who bought the wool from the sheep and made clothes 
out of it, and the man who acquired the hides and made shoes 
out of them; but the definition prevents that. It says that 
whenever the product shall cease to be the property of the 
packer, then the bill has no further concern with it. As the 
Senator from Florida will remember, the Senator from New 
York, in urging his objection to the definition and to reposing 
in Congress the right to ascertain from the packer what he re- 
ceived for the hides and other by-products, said that under 
section 16, which required the packer to make full disclosures 
and not to avail himself of any deceptive practices and to make 
no false entries, he would have to disclose what he did with the 
by-products anyway. Then, I am curious to know why the 
Senator should object to having it written into the law instead 
of having it promulgated by :egulation, if the result is to be ab- 
solutely the same. 

I am rather satisfied that the Senator from New York 
thought there must be some difference, or he would not have 
objected; but I can not see, if we are to have any regulation 
at all, why we should not know accurately, instead of having 
only partial information, and we can have no accurate informa- 
tion unless we know what the packer does with the by-products 
as well as what he does with the meat products. I think, 
therefore, that the definition ought to stand. 

In conclusion, I repeat I am not in sympathy with Govern- 
ment ownership of business, and not much in sympathy with 
Government regulation of private business, but where a few 
men like the great packing concerns can, as they have done, 
lay their hands on a nation’s food supply, and thereby decree 
life or death to men, women, and children who must eat if 
they shall live. I unhesitatingly vote to give to our Govern- 
ment the power to compel these people. the packers, to deal 
fairly with the raisers of live stock and all the other people 
who consume meat. If they are unwilling to be fair, we must 
make them become so. If they are fair in their practices, this 
bill will not hurt them. I shall vote for the Senate bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I have spoken once or twice 
previously on measures similar to the one now pending and had 
hoped to avoid taking any part in the discussion at this time. 
It oecurs to me that we have held hearings on this bill sufficient 
to satisfy every phase of the industry and have discussed the 
measure so fully that there should be no chance for any doubt 
in the mind of anyone who was actually seeking for informa- 
tion. So I had thought that no further discussion was neces- 
sary, but some statements have recently been made here that 
I can not allow to go unchallenged. 

There has been entirely too much of a disposition throughout 
the discussion of this bill to minimize the extent of the demand 
for the legislation and to criticize those who propose it. That 
situation impresses me as having some relation to the old story 
of the lawyer with the bad case who abuses the witnesses. As 
a matter of fact, complaint and clamor against the methods em- 
ployed in our great central markets began with the establish- 
ment of those markets and have continued from that day until 
this. 

In connection with the live-stock market I may say here 
as suggesting to Senators a fact that is not generally known— 
it was not known to me until recently—that the State of Cali- 
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fornia annually produces great quantities of meats, imports 
thousands of head of life stock, matures them, and then, I be- 
lieve, exports considerable quantities; but up to this time those 
who bandle live stock and live-stock products in that State have 
persistently refused to have any centralized market within the 
borders of California, and there is, I understand, but little 
criticism of the market situation there on that account. A very 
different condition prevails, however, in the rest of the country, 
where the central-market system has been built up, and, as was 
pointed out yesterday, one of the important outstanding facts 
is that the producers of live stock have no other place to sell 
their stock. 

Qne Senator in speaking upon this question made the state- 
ment that agitation for legislation similar to that now pending 
began 33 years ago. He is right in that, but I do not recall 
whether at that time he indicated that that agitation began 
in the United States Senate, and as a result of it a resolution 
was introduced, a copy of which I shall take the liberty of 
reading to the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor for just a moment before the Senator reads the resolution to 
which he has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to have the Senator inform 
me especially, and perhaps others interested in the same ques- 
tion, what is sought to be accomplished by prohibiting the 
packer from having any interest in stockyards. For instance, 
Armour & Co. have a packing house in Jacksonville, and they 
also have stockyards. They buy the cattle, hogs, and so forth, 
from those who produce them, and then they slaughter them in 
their own establishments. There are also, I believe, independent 
stockyards there. I do not know just what objection there is 
to the packer owning stockyards. It may be that it is all 
wrong, but I should like for the Senator to point out, if he will, 
just why it is insisted in this legislation that the packer shall 
not be interested at all in the stockyards. M 

Mr. KENDRICK. I shall be glad to give the Senator my 
impressions. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, from the beginning of this 
discussion I have never contended that the packers could not 
safely, could not reasonably well, own an interest in the stock- 
yards, provided that interest was not a dominating one; but 
the principal objection to packer ownership of stock is found 
in packer control. The very utilities of the yards, the very 
conveniences of the yards, afford means of discrimination; and 
it is contended by those who have made a close study of it that 
there is danger of the employment of undue influence, first upon 
commission men, and upon other agencies of the yards, by such 
ownership. Then, again, where the packers own or dominate 
the ownership of the yards, one of the strongest reasons ad- 
vanced against such ownership or domination is the fact that, 
as it is stated, the result is to prohibit competitors from coming 
in and locating near those yards. 

As one of those who have given a good deal of study and 
thought to the question, I have never believed there was any 
reason why the packers should not own an interest in the yards, 
and I have been willing to believe, and in fact have believed, 
that that interest might be helpful in conducing to the furnish- 
ing of ample facilities and in other ways that would encourage 
the shipment of products to the markets. 

The fundamental objection to packer ownership or domina- 
tion, however, is this, that it places the buyer of live stock in a 
position of power of which, if he were so disposed, he could 
take undue advantage, to the detriment of the seller. The 
producer feels, and I think not unnaturally, that if the man 
to whom he must sell controls the market where the transac- 
tion must take place, the exchange is not made on equal terms. 
Accordingly sentiments of suspicion and distrust arise which 
in themselves have a necessarily bad effect. 

Now, Mr. President, to return to the beginning of this agita- 
tion for legislation, on May 16, 1888, the Senate passed a reso- 
lution authorizing an investigation, and among other things— 

To determine whether there exists or has existed any combination of 
any kind * * on the part of those engaged in buying and ship- 
ping meat products, by reason of which the prices of beef and beef 
cattle have been so controlled or affected as to diminish the price paid 
the producer without lessening the cost of meat to the consumer. 

I mention that at this time, and shall refer to it later on, to 
indicate that this body 33 years ago last month first began the 
discussion of this question. As a result of that resolution five 
Senators were appointed as a committee to investigate the mar- 
ket situation; and while ' am on that subject I think I might 
as well indicate to the Senate what the findings of that com- 
mittee were. 
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Two years’ time was devoted to this investigation; and I 
omitted to say that the members of that committee were men of 
national reputation. There was Senator Cullom, of Illinois; 
Senator Manderson, of Nebraska; Senator Plumb, of Kansas; 
Senator Coke, of Texas; and Senator Vest, of Missouri.. Those 
five Senators, after an exhaustive study covering a period of 
two years, reported to the Senate in part as follows: 

The overwhelming weight of testimony from witnesses of the high- 
est character, and from all parts of the West, is to the effect that cattle 
owners going with their cattle to the Chicago and Kansas City markets 
find no competition among buyers, and if they refuse to take the first 
bid are generally forced to accept a lower one. This testimony comes 
from representative men, not emotional or prejudiced, but conservative 
and intelligent observers of whose sincerity there can be no suspicion. 

That the same parties, or their agents, combined and confederated in 
other matters of like character is beyond question. 

First. It is admitted that they combined to fix the price of beef to 
the purchaser and consumer, se as to keep up the cost in their own 
interest. 

Second. It is admitted that they have an agreement not to interfere 
ane each other in certain markets and localities in the sale of their 
meat. 

Third. It is proved beyond doubt that they acted together in sup- 
plying meat to the Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, Va., the National Hos- 
pital for the Insane, and other public institutions at Washington, D. C., 
the bid for the contracts being made by one, and the meats being then 
supplied by each of the dressed-beef men alternately for stated periods. 

Fourth. They combined in opening shops and underselling the 
butchers of cattle at Detroit and other places in Michigan and at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in order to force them to buy dressed meat. 

Fifth. They combined in refusing to sell any meat to butchers at 
Washington, D. C., because the butchers had bid against them for con- 
tracts to supply with meats the Government institutions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sixth. They acted together at Chicago in refusing to come before the 
committee as witnesses and in preventing their employees and agents 
from coming, it being an open secret that they met together with their 
counsel and agreed as to their action. 

I call attention to this particular record, established by five 
Senators of this body thirty-odd years ago, in view of the oft- 
repeated statement that during the Federal Trade Commission 
investigation the packers were not allowed to offer testimony. 
These Senators certified to this body that though the packers 
of that day were earnestly sought as witnesses they agreed 
amongst themselves not to testify, and did what they could to 
prevent witnesses from coming before the committee. 

With this overwhelming proof of a common interest and intent, we 
submit that it is difficult to believe that with the most apparent motive 
for such action the same parties, or their subordinates with their knowl- 
edge, do not avail themselves of the opportunity — by the cen- 
ee of markets to combine for the purpose of lowering the price of 
cattle. t 

The enactment of the Sherman antitrust law made necessary 
the dissolution of the trust condemned in those days and re- 
sulted in the organization of the National Packing Co., and so on. 

Now, I want once more to turn back to the question raised 
here in the Senate during the present debate by one Senator as 
to the demand for the legislation, and those who have testified 
in favor of it. 

As the Senator said, a multitude of witnesses came before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Not infrequently 
it was developed that when a witness who testified against the 
legislation was cross-questioned upon that matter by one of 
the Senators, he admitted that the packers had paid his ex- 
penses in coming to Washington. If a few men admitted that, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the packers paid the expenses 
of.a great many men; and this furnishes the reason, as you 
may readily believe, why other men who favored the legisla- 
tion were not here to testify. The great majority who want 
the legislation had no one to pay their expenses, but they 
found a way to express their sentiments. 

The Senator who referred to the testimony against legislation 
failed, however, to call attention to the number of very promi- 
nent live-stock growers, representing themselves individually 
and representing different associations, who came and testified 
in the strongest language they could command in favor of this 
legislation. He overlooked the fact that included in the records 
of that hearing is a resolution favoring this legislation by 
nearly every live-stock association west of the Missouri River, 
and some of them east of the Missouri River; and they have 
passed these resolutions even as recently as the last few weeks. 

I have in my office a resolution that has not been even re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, but which 
was passed in April by the live stock association of my State— 
an association, as I recall, of 1,200 members. This association 
was organized in the Territorial days of the State, and no man 
can be a member of it who is not a stock grower. They are 
as representative a group o: citizens as there is within the 
borders of Wyoming, and they passed a resolution unanimously 
indorsing legislation of this kind. 

The American National Live Stock Association, of which I 
happen to be a member, is composed, as I recall the facts, of as 
many as 40 or 50 branch assocations and many hundreds of 
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individual members, including among one of the associations 
the Texas Association of 6,00 active members. That associa- 
tion has passed a resolution in favor of this legislation at least 
at two or three annual meetings. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all these indorsements, but 
the Senator who seemed to feel that there was but little de- 
mand for legislation overlooked also the farm organizations 
that have had their representatives here pleading for the enact- 
ment of the measure. One of these organizations, as I remem- 
ber, has a membership of 800,000 persons; and so far as I 
know they are all in favor of the legislation, and are urging 
action at the earliest possible date. 

I want to say, in this connection, another word about the 
origin of the most,recent demand for market reform. I do 
not think it has ever been mentioned here, and I am sure not 
many know the facts. 

In a number of publications which have been issued on behalf 
of the big packers it has been stated that the movement orig- 
inated at the El Paso meeting of the American National Live 
Stock Association in 1916. The El Paso convention proved to 
be only the instrument through which expression was given to 
a resentment that had been brought about through an incident 
that occurred in the November before. A number of stockmen, 
dissatisfied with the market conditions, had determined to see 
if some action could not be taken that would bring about an 
improvement; and in order to be sure that they were on safe 
and solid ground, they decided upon a conference with the 
packers. It was their thought that there could be no better 
way to solve the problems confronting the industry than for the 
representatives of the producers and the representatives of the 
packers to sit down together in friendly conference and analyze 
conditions in a spirit of cooperation. They were not moved by 
hostility, but only by a desire to work out, with the men to 
whom they sold their products, some method of eliminating the 
disadvantages under which they believed the producers labored. 

In order to be certain that the packers would attend the con- 
ference they held it in the city of Chicago, under the very 
shadow of the packing houses, and they took special pains to 
invite the packers to be present and to cooperate by offering 
suggestions and advice, in an effort to improve market condi- 
tions. The conference was held, but it was decidedly one-sided, 
for not one of the large packers attended, nor did they, as I now 
recall, send a single- official representative. 

A gentleman who attended that conference and who is in this 
city to-day informed me three or four days ago that one repre- 
sentative of a large packing company did attend the meeting, but 
insisted that he was iiot ‘here in an official capacity ; that he was 
only there as a visitor, and that he had no message to give to 
that assemblage of live-stock producers for the benefit of the 
great industry on which both depended. Cooperation was re- 
fused, and it was only natural that the producers should inter- 
pret the action of the packers as notice that they desired no 
reform and would have none. The producers, however, knew 
that reform was necessary, and they were not to be discouraged. 
It is literally true that the failure of the large-packing houses, 
which bought the great bulk of the live stock shipped to market, 
to attend that conference was the beginning of the last crusade 
for reform in the live-stock market. The first crusade, as I have 
shown, began in the United States Senate 33 years ago, and I 
say to those who are now opposing this legislation that they 
may elect either to settle this question now by the enactment of 
legislation that will turn the light of publicity on those live- 
stock markets or they are going to have 33 more years of cru- 
Sading. 

The statement that just a few people want this legislation is 
as far removed from the fact as it could be. Go out in the high- 
ways and the byways all over this country and you will find a de- 
mand for congressional action, not to penalize or punish any- 
body, but to make it certain to the humblest producer that the 
market in which he deals is not subject to manipulation for pri- 
vate and selfish ends. 

Those who come here in opposition to this legislation are but 
a handful as compared with the multitude who favor it. The 
reason for this agitation is not far to seek. It is due nearly 


who sells in the market, from the point of vantage which he 
occupies, and the man who buys. 

Let me say here that I have always objected to having this 
measure called a “ packer” bill. I assume to state here, as was 
stated, I think, by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaAps- 
WORTH] yesterday, that if this bill is enacted it will affect the 
big packers less than any other market agency—so long as they 
do not attempt to engage in unfair practices—but I assume to 
say also that if there never had been any unfair practice in 
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the yards, there would have been a clamor for Government 
supervision, without a question of doubt, because of the pecul- 
iar conditions which obtain in the markets. 

First and foremost, the man who ships in from the country 
comes to market at a great expense of transportation, a great 
expense of maintenance of his live stock, and an enormous 
shrinkage in value, and he must sell, and sell promptly. I 
should say that the shippers come in multitudes. Under present 
conditions they find a very limited number of buyers, who, 
though they find it necessary to buy, do not find it necessary to 
buy from any particular shipper. The producer, in other 
words, finds competition among the buyers reduced to the mini- 
mum, but the buyer finds no limit to the competition among the 
sellers. So there is great inequality between them, and that in 
itself engenders suspicion, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KENDRICK, I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state at that point into 
what classes the possible purchasers of live stock in the yards 
are divided, and make it clear how those classes fall under the 
regulations of this bill? I am moved to make that inquiry 
because the Senator has stated that possibly the large packers 
will be less affected than other classes of buyers by the regula- 
tions of the bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I will be very glad to explain that. I 
have not enumerated the classes, but there are not many. The 
bulk of live stock going to market is slated for slaughter. The 
animals are killed and enter into food production. The great 
majority of those, as shown by recent records, 75 per cent of 
the cattle, I think, are bought by the five large packers; that 
is. in the great markets which they dominate or in which they 
operate and have their packing houses, I think perhaps as 
many as 13. 

They buy 75 per cent, it is estimated. I do not remember 
the exact figures, but it is something like that. A certain per- 
centage of those cattle, hogs, and sheep which are in condition 
to slaughter are sold and shipped on from these markets to 
eastern markets, and therein lies about the only element of 
competition with the large packers, though I am not saying 
that they do not compete amongst themselves. 

A certain percentage of the stock received in the yards are 
in better condition to be fed grain and prepared for market 
later. Those are generally sold to what is known as the coun- 
try trade, and go out te farms in the East and are matured on 
grain. That applies more directly to cattle and sheep than it 
does to hogs, because most of the hogs which reach the market 
go in from near-by sections of the country, and are in condition 
to kill when they reach the market. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator explain how sale is 
made to the feeders? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I was coming to that. It is generally 
made through commission firms. In the first place, I think I 
should say that nearly all of the live stock shipped to market 
are consigned, under the present system, to commission firms, 
who sell them in the interest of the owner to either the packer, 
or, in case they are stock unfit for slaughter, to feeders, to go 
to the country. In any event, the commission man, in the main, 
acts as the agent for the sale and transfer of the stock. 

There is another class of buyers in the yards who have been 
handling an increasing proportion of the stock that are pre- 
sumably better fitted to be placed upon feed, and more fully 
matured than they are for slaughter, and that is what is known 
as the cattle trader. They are often referred to as “ scalpers,” 
and that class, so far as I know, includes the general list of 
buyers who meet in the yards to buy the shipments of stock 
which come there. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The commission man may represent 
either the seller of the cattle or the buyer of the cattle? 

Mr. KENDRICK. He often does; and he often represents 
one one day and the other the next day. To illustrate the point, 
I may ship cattle to him which he will offer for sale and sell to 





| some Man in the country. Another day a man comes to him to 
altogether, in my judgment, to the inequality between the man | 


get him to purchase stock for him, and he goes out in the yard 
any buys them from any other commission firm, or from these 
scalpers and traders. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And he charges a regular fixed fee. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; he charges a regular fixed fee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The trader, as I understand it, is a man 
who is buying and selling on his own account? 

Mr. KENDRICK. He is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does he buy through the commission 
men? 
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Mr. KENDRICK. ‘He buys generally from ‘the commission 
men. But ‘as a rule, as I understand it, he can either sell 
through a commission firm or he can sell direct to the man who 
is in the country, and who is a feeder. I believe there is no 
regulation in the yards which prohibits a man ‘who comes from 
the country from buying from these scalpers and traders. ‘But 
I am not so sure as to a regulation which prohibits a ‘man 
coming and buying on his own account from the regular com- 
mission firms. I am‘not quite sure on that point. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘This bill, then, regulates the packers, who 
buy 75 per cent of what is brought to market, and it also regu- 
lates the commission men? 

Mr. KENDRICK. And the commission ‘men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And it also regulates the traders? 

Mr. KENDRICK. It regulates the scalpers and traders, ‘as 
they are known. It also goes far enough to provide for satis- 
factory yard facilities, and gives authority to fix the rates of 
charges, instance, the price of feed, and the rates for 
yardage. 

There is a law on the statute books of Canada quite similar 
to this. It dees not go quite as far, I believe, as this proposes 
to go. 
there. It has benefited it, I am toid by reliable men who ‘had 
to do with it and had experience with it. In discussing the 
matter with me a short time ago, the minister of agriculture 
of Canada said that the law had proven most beneficial. Almost 
as soon as the concentrated markets were established the demand 
for supervision arose, and Canada proceeded without delay to 
pass legislation, and, as the minister informed me, there has 
been but very little discussion of the matter ‘from that day until 
the present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator if there are.a great many of ‘these commission ‘men? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; they are called commission firms. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are a great many of them? 

Mr. KENDRIOK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do they -sell.at private sale always? 

Mr. KENDRICK. They sell ‘the stock that is shipped ‘to 
them. I think it is net considered good ethics among them to 
trade on their own account; although I want to make it:clear 
that I am not sure of that. They hold aloof from doing that, 
and they act only as agents of other people who consign to 
them. They will sell to individuals or to the packers or anyone 
else. 

Mr. 
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KENDRICK. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are :private sales? 

Mr. KENDRICK. They are entirely private sales, in the 
alleys of the yards as.they go-and come. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said a little while ago that 
one of these commission men would act at one time for ‘the 
seller and at another time he would act for the buyer. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; that is to-say, he would sell eattle 
shipped in to him from some one outside of the ‘yard, and in 
that way act as an agent in disposing of the cattle. Another 
day he would take an order for cattle and go out in the yards 
and buy them for one of his:-patrons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is there any complaint that the commission 
men did, at the same time or occasionally in connection with the 
same transaction, act as agents for both the seller:-and the buyer? 

Mr. KENDRICK. There has been contention of that kind 
and there has been contention that they have acted in collusion 
with the scalpers and traders in the yards. Therefore those who 
have had ‘the bill under consideration have thought it wise to 
include the traders, of course, as one of the market agencies. 
That explains why they are included in the provisions ‘of ‘the 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator has read to the Senate the ‘find- 
ings of a committee of very distinguished Senators, made about 
33 years. ago. 

Mr. BRANDEIEEGERE. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
please speak a little louder, so that we may hear him on this 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. SIMMONS. T said that the Senator from Wyoming has 
read to the Senate the findings of the eommittee of five very 
distinguished Senators appointed by this body to make an in- 
vestigation into the packers’ transactions. Those findings 
specify certain objectionable practices which existed at that 
time 3 I presume those investigations were 


They do not sell the stock at auction? 
Oh, no. 


—some 38 years ago. 
the result of complaints that were made against the packers at 
that time? 

Mr. KENDRICK. They undoubtedly were. I will say to the 
Senator, if he will pardon a personal reference, that I do not re- 
call the time since I was a young man on the range when there 
was not criticism of the conditions under which stock was sold 
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in the market. I believe that the criticism would have occurred 
if every transaction in the yards had been conducted with abso- 
lute integrity, because of the inequality between the man who 
has to sell and the man who does not have to buy, which I have 
already pointed out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bad practices that are set out in those 
findings were the practices of which the public complained 33 
years ago. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, in recent years we have had a similar 
investigation of: the packers by the Federal Trade Commission. 
I will ask the Senator if they did not find, as a result of that 
investigation, the existence of practically the same objectionable 
practices that had existed at the time of tHe first investigation 
to which I have referred? 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is a public record. The two findings 
are in many respects parallel. As I stated before, the inequality 
is one reason, and there is the further fact that every time there 
has: been an investigation it has been shown that there has been 
too much ground for the statement that there were unfair 
practices in the yards. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that we have had two investigations about 
30 year's apart that have found that those practices existed, and 
itis to be presumed they continued all during those years. The 
pending legislation is the first effort on the part of Congress 
to'take conerete action to put an end.to those practices, is it not? 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is exactly the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what this legislation means. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an effort on the part of Congress to stop 
the agitation and to apply a remedy to practices that were 
found to exist. 

Mr. RENDRICK,. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Wyoming? . 

Mr. KENDRICK. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘I-should like: to make a:request of the Senate. 
It is quite apparent to me that ‘there will probably be some 
Senators who will wish ‘to speak:on the bill and who will not 
beable to do so:unless provision is made to accommodate them. 
I ‘have been requested to ask that we have an.evening session. 
We can have an understanding, if it is agreeable, that at 5 
o’clock we shall take a recess until 8 o’clock and that at the 
evening session it will be understood ‘that there will be no vote 
taken:on.any proposition. Would there'be objection from any- 
one to taking that course? 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if there are Senators who would take: advantage of ‘the 
opportunity and speak this evening? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; Ido not think there is any doubt about 
that. At least I should like to give them the opportunity to 
speak. ‘I ask unanimous consent that at.5 o’clock the Senate 
shall take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening, and that at the 
evening session: there shall be no vote taken upon the bill or 
any amendment ‘to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Will the Senator say that there shall 
be no business transacted at the evening session except debate 
upon ‘this bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam willing to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska what necessity there is for holding an evening session? 

Mr. NORRIS. TI am rather ‘inclined to believe that unless 
we do so there will be Senators disappointed to-morrow. ‘We 
will orly have two hours to-morrow ‘for debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to suggest to the Senator that I 
believe he would get better results if we would continue on 
until 7 or 8 o’cleck without taking a reeess than to recess at 
5 o’clock and come back at 8 o’clock, because I very much 
fear we will not have many Senators here at § o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to say to the Senator that I was told 
a few moments ago that one Senator, who has to leave the 
Senate Chamber now within a few minutes, will be able to be 
here this evening, and he desires to speak on the pending bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. If there are Senators who desire to 
speak and are willing to speak to-night, I can see no objection 
whatever on the part of any Senator who may not wish ‘to 
come here himself. We can let the other Senators come here 
if no business is to be transacted and no vote taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will submit my request unless some one 
objects. 

Mr. ‘SIMMONS. After conference -with ‘the Senator 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] I withdraw the suggestion I made. 

Mr. NORRIS. My request is that the Senate, at 5, o’¢lock, 
take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening, and that no business 
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shall be transacted at the evening session, except debate on 
the pending measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent that at 5 o’clock the Senate shall take a 
recess until 8 o’clock, with the understanding that after 8 
o’clock no business shall be transacted, but that debate will 
proceed on the pending bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. And there is to be no vote on any amendment 
at the evening session? 

Mr. NORRIS. None. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that no vote shall be taken 
upon the bill or any amendments thereto at the evening session. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to submit another unanimous-consent 
request, if the Senator from Wyoming will permit me in his 
time. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask, though we may. have an under- 
standing without having unanimous consent, that at the session 
to-morrow from 11 o’clock to 1 the time be equally divided 
between those who are in favor of the bill and those who 
oppose it. It seems to me that that ought to be understood 
anyway, so that one Senator will not get recognition and take 
up all the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska to with- 
hold that request for a moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] 
advised me a few moments ago that he wishes to be heard in 
the morning, and I think perhaps he ought to be here when the 
request is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall have to withdraw the request, of 
eourse, because anyone can object; but it strikes me that it 
must: be apparent to all Senators that it would not be fair—at 
least I would not consider it fair, though I am not going to 
talk to-morrow and I am not asking anything for myself—that 
some one Senator should be recognized by the Chair to-morrow 
morning and take up all the time on either side. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not wish to be put in the attitude of ob- 
jecting. I merely wanted to suggest to the Senator, in view 
of the statement of the Senator from Illinois, that I thought 
it fair he should be here when such a request is submitted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I shall not press the suggestion. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to assure the Senator from Nebraska 
that I intend to occupy but very little further time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not wish the Senator from Wyoming to get 
the idea that I was trying to shut him off. I made the request 
now, and interrupted the Senator now, because there are Sena- 
tors who wish to speak to-night who are compelled to leave the 
Chamber at this time, and I had to do it now or else not do it at 
all. There was no thought of curtailing the Senator from 
Wyoming. I do not wish him to get any idea that I had that in 
mind. It was not in my mind, nor in the mind of anyone else. 
The Senator has been a member of the committee and for more 
than two years has been investigating the subject, and I am 
sure there is no one here who wishes to curtail at all anything 
that he has to say. I hope he will continue until he has con- 
cluded. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I thank the Senator. I wish to say that 
since coming to the Senate I have not offended by speaking over- 
much. There is more than one reason for that. In the first 
place, I have noticed that nearly every Senator speaks to empty 
seats, and in that event the only possible object he could have 
would be to speak to the people back home. If he considers that 
a joke on the people-at home, I am rather inclined to think that 
at times the joke is on the Senator, because the people at home 
are not very much inclined, as I have observed, to read what has 
been said here in Congress. 

I wish to give one more reason why this agitation has con- 
tinued. As I have stated, the principal cause lies in the unequal 
conditions under which the man who sells in the yard and the 
man who buys face each other. The next reason is that every 
time there has been an investigation of the subject it has been 
developed too plainly that there were crooked practices. A third 
reason I find is the fact that during nearly every decade in 
the last 40 years the live-stock growers have met financial ruin 
and disaster, and while that was going on we have seen an ac- 
cumulation of $550,000,000, I believe, according to the records, 
in the hands of the five large packing corporations. I submit, 
whether or not that accumulation was made by unfair practices, 
that there is too much reason to believe that these houses can 
practically control the price paid to the producer, on the one 
hand, and on the other, at least materially affect the price to 
the consumer, 
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While it may not be necessary, I think I had better ask leave 
to print in the Recorp some figures taken from the National 
Provisioner, and given by Mr. McLavuGuiin of Nebraska in the 
House of Representatives the other day and printed in the 
Recorp at that time in the form of a table, showing that while 
the price to the producer was reduced, the price to the consumer 
was at the same time increased. I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to print that again in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without aaa it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows 
eer oes between wholesale prices first week in February, 1916, and 

second week in April, 1921. 
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New York—Packers’ wholesale western-beef prices per pound.—Contd. 


WESTERN BEEF CUTS—continued. 
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New York—Packers’ wholesale western pork prices. 
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Average of 1921 over 1916, 52.9 per cent 


Mr. KENDRICK. As another bit of history of the stock- 
yards, and in the discussion of the subject, I wish te read a 
letter sent to the Senate during the so-called embalmed beef dis- 
cussion by former President Roosevelt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator reads that, I want to ask 
him one question which occurs to me in connection with the 
statement which he made a moment ago. Of course, we all know 
that the prices which are paid the live-stock produeers- of the 
country are below the cost of production; they are net living 
prices at all. At the same time we all know that the prices at 
whieh the retailers are selling their meat products are very 
little below what they were during war times. There has been 
some reduction in retail prices, but it has not been at all com- 
mensurate with the reduction in the prices of the farmers’ 
product. 

Now, when we complain of the great disparity between the 
price which the farmer gets and the price which the consumer 
has to pay the retailer, we are always teld that the packers are 
not responsible for the difference; that it is due to profiteering 
on the part of the retailers, and that, so far as the great packers 
are concerned, their prices, if not altogether reduced as much 
as the prices of the farmers have been reduced, at any rate, in 
some reasonable proportion to the reduction which the farmer 
and stock raiser has had to accept. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator the question, Have the packers, 
as a matter of fact, reduced their clarges for meat products 
anything like in proportion to the reduction that they have 
forced the farmers and the stock raisers of the country to take 
for their product? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator, 
I will call his attention to some of the figures in this table. 
Before doing so, however, I wish to express the belief that in 
all probability the packers have reduced their prices more than 
the retailers have reduced the prices at which they have seld. 
Here I desire to say that there has been within the past few 
months, in spite of that fact, an effort on the part of the steck 
growers to induce a spirit of cooperation. That effort failed; 
but the fact referred to by the Senator was. really the origin 
of the demand for reguiatory legislation. There has been a 
great deal of talk within the past few months of cooperation 
between the producers and the packers. The very purpose, the 
primary objeet, of this legislation, in my judgment, is to provide 
a basis of understanding between the man who produees live 
stock and the man who packs and prepares it; and: until they 
reach that basis of understanding, there will be no opportunity 
for them to stand together, and thus eliminate the unnecessary 
costs between the packer and the consumer. Whenever they 
do come to understand each other better, and reach a basis on 
which they can agree, they can immediately cooperate; and, 
in my judgment, that action will do more for the country than 
anything that has ever been done in promoting a sufficient and 
satisfactory foed supply for the Nation. 

In this: connection I call attention to a little incident that 
occurred within the past few weeks, of which I was told within 
the past week. A gentleman who is prominent in live stock 
production in California, and in live stock preparation as well, 
told me of making an appeal to a railway company to cut the 
price of the beefsteak on a certain train on which he had 
traveled: He found the price of sirloin steaks to be $2: apiece. 
He asked them to cut that price to $1. He said “ This material 
does not cost you in excess of 25 cents, and should be reduced.” 
The railway man said, “ Why should we reduce it?” “\Well,” 
he said, “if for no other reason, it would help the producer, 
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because there would be an inereased consumption.” Within a 
short time the railroad reduced the price of the beefsteak to 
$1.25, and the steward of the dining car told this friend of 
mine that immediately the quantity of beefsteak required for 
making a trip was doubled; that originally they were selling 
$ pounds of beefsteak during the course of a round trip, but 
that as soon as the price was changed they required 16 pounds. 
It becomes, from that very faet, obvious that any unnecessary 
toll taken anywhere along the line between the producer and the 
consumer reduces consumption to that extent; to that extent 
injures the producer; and to that extent prevents the con- 
sumer from having a satisfactory supply of food. 

There is no doubt in the world but this question is of such 
vital importanee to all the people of the country that we can 
no longer allow to continue conditions which provoke a clamor 
about the methods employed in the handling of the food pred- 
ucts of this great Nation. 

I take this occasion to say that the steck producers of the 
United States, whether in the West or East, are the highest 
class people in the country. They are the slowest to complain, 
and in a thousand of them there will net be found one man 
who is a bolshevist or who is not doing all he can to uphold the 
Government and the laws of the country. It is unfair and un- 
just longer to allow the present situation to continue. 

The table to which the Senator has referred was presented 
and printed in the Recorp by Representative McLAuGHLIN of 
Nebraska. In referring to it, Representative McLauGcHirN 
pointed out that the table was taken from the National Pro- 
visioner, and therefore that there could be no doubt as to its 
correctness, as he viewed it. Certainly, at least, it was not preju- 
diced. He took the record of prices where the prices going 
down after the war met the prices that were advancing previous 
to the war, so that they had gotten back to the same point. At 
that point he gave the figures showing the price which was paid 
to the producer and the priee charged the consumer. These fig- 
ures show the percentages of the excess. I will give the 
average. 

The wholesale price at which the packers sold their products, 
as shown by these figures from the National Provisioner, was 
52.6 per cent higher in 1921 than in 1916, although the prices 
paid the producers at the two periods were the same. In other 
words, in spite of the fact that in April, 1921, the packers were 
buying live stock from the producers at the prewar values of 
February, 1916, the prices at which the packers were wholesal- 
ing to the retailers were still more than 50 per cent greater 
than they were in 1916. The significance of this is enhanced 
when it is considered that the packers have always contended 
that the price they pay for the live animal contributes 90 per 
cent of their cost of production. 

Mr. SEMMONS. As I understand the Senator, the figures are 
given at the point where the producer was receiving exactly 
what he received before the war? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And what was the average when that point 
was reached? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have not studied the figures, but Repre- 
sentative McLAUGHLIN has taken an average of percentages. 
The figures vary on different products, but on the average, as I 
have stated, the packers’ wholesale prices were 52.6 per cent 
greater in 1921 than in 1916, while the producer was getting 
exactly the same price he had received in 1916, showing that 
the retailer is not getting all of the difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that, while the farmer’s product is at the 
same price as it was before the war, the wholesale price of the 
packer for the same product is 52.6 per cent higher? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes. 

To return, I want to quote from the communication from 
Theodore Roosevelt, dated June 4, 1906, to the Congress of the 
United States during the campaign for legislation to improve 
the sanitary conditions in the packing plants. 

I read it because the same reasons which made Roosevelt 
believe that reform could not be accomplished without legisla- 
tion should prompt us to believe that the reform needed now 
likewise can not be secured without a law requiring it: 

I transmit herewith the report of Mr. James Bronson Reynolds and 
Commissioner Charles P, Neill, the special committee whom I appointed 
to investigate into the conditions in the stoekyards of Chicago and 
report thereon to me. This report is of a preliminary nature. I submit 
it to you now because it shows the urgent need of immediate action 
by the Congress in the direction of providing a drastic and thorough- 
going inspection by the Federal Government of the stockyards and 
packing houses and their products, so far as the latter enter into inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The conditions shown by even this short 
inspection to exist in the Chicago stockyards are revolting. [It is 
imperatively necessary in the interest of health and decency that they 


should be radically changed. Under the existing law it is wholly 
impossible to secure satisfactory results. * * * 


Here is the important part of the communication, to which I 

call the attention of Senators: 
_ Legislation is needed in order to prevent the possibility of all abuses 
in the future. If no legislation is passed, then the excellent results 
accomplished by the work of this special committee will endure only so 
long as the memory of the committee’s work is fresh and a recrudes- 
cence of the abuses is absolutely certain. 

I desire to say further, in reference to this proposed legisla- 
tion, that for three years the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry have studied this matter with dili- 
gence, and have taken into their councils the very best legal 
advice that they eould get, with a view to preparing a bill that 
would meet the needs of this situation, and that would not in 
any way disturb the industry. There is not a provision in this 
measure, so far as I know, that is meant in the way of retalia- 
tion. Not punishment for the packers but protection for the 
produeer and the consumer is the end we have sought. ‘ 

Not only this, but I do net believe that it can be shown by 
a close study of the bill that it vests anything like arbitrary 
power in any official. There is one thing certain: It calls for 
nothing under the sun but fair play. It calls for nothing except 
what every man in the stockyards or outside of the stockyards 
ought to be willing to give. Under those conditions I am unable 
to see how it would affect adversely any man within the con- 
fines of those yards who was doing business on the square. 

I feel so sanguine as to the merits of this legislation that I 
will make the statement now that if this bill becomes a law 
it will be but a very brief time until the very market agencies 
which now oppese it will boast that the markets in which they 
are doing business are supervised by thé greatest Government 
on the face of the earth as proving the absolute integrity of 
their methods, 

This bill is intended to disclose the absence of any wrong- 
doing as quickly and as effectively as it discloses the existence 
of evil practices. Under no conditions could such a law fail to 
be beneficial. 

I assume without any doubt that we are all agreed that the 
Government should not undertake to conduct any line of busi- 
ness, but I think every Senator within the sound of my voice 
will also agree that it is a legitimate function of government 
to insist upon fair play in all lines of business, and that is all 
that this legislation proposes to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumser in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, 
but he is looking at me and I do not want him to judge from 
my silence that I consent to his statement. I have not engaged 
in this debate, but if the Government of the United States is 
going into all lines of business to mark out the road « * fair play 
there will not be much left of government or business either, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. KENDRICK. ‘That is the Senator’s viewpoint. It is my 
judgment that in the case of this industry, at least, to which 
I have given the best years of my life, it will bring beneficent 
results to every phase of it; and I also assume to say here that 
the only substantial difference between the law as it stands 
to-day and the law we are trying to enact is that this measure 
furnishes the machinery of enforcement. I can not see auything 
else in it. Line after line of it is taken from laws now on the 
statute books. But suppose, for instance, that the laws stay 
there, as they have for years, without being enforced; they do 
not meet the needs of this industry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Goopine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want the Senator to understand that 
my remark a moment ago was not in reference to this bill. I 
realize that the Senator knows very much more about this in- 
dustry and the effect of this bill on it than Ido. The Senator’s 
statement was general as to all business, and that is whege I 
took issue with him. Of course, I recognize that the Senator 
knows more about this business than I do, beeause I know very 
little about this particular business. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in view of the fact that we 
have heard repeated over and over again here not only the size 
of this industry, the volume of the business, but its importance 
to the Nation, it weuld seem that every man who has knowl- 
edge of this insistent agitation would see in it all the necessity 
of taking some steps to correct abuses, and through such cor- 
rection bring good understanding. 
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The effect of this legislation will not be revolutionary; there 
will not be the slightest disturbance of the present system of 
markettng. On the one hand no legitimate agency will have 
anything whatsoever to fear from supervision under this bill. 
Complaints, to begin with, will be limited in number and as time 
goes on will be followed with less and less frequency. On the 
other hand, it is not presumable that market values will be af- 
fected even slightly by supervision. It is believed that to estab- 
lish an authorized agency, speaking not for one branch, but for 
all of the different branches of the industry, an agency that will 
disclose the absence of wrongdoing as promptly as it will dis- 
cover unfair practices will greatly compel confidence where 
there is now suspicion and distrust; it will eventually result in 
good understanding where there is now misunderstanding. It 
is not expected that the bill will suspend the law of supply and 
demand; it is hoped it will make it more responsive. It will 
not interfere with the natural characteristic of barter and 
trade: it is believed and hoped it will bring to the situation the 
wholesome atmosphere of good faith and encompass it about 
with the spirit of good will that is too often absent under pres- 
ent conditions, 

It is but logical to conclude that increased faith in the integ- 
rity of the markets will prove the strongest incentive to increased 
production. The removal of distrust from the source of supply 
will immediately tend to increase consumption. 

I need hardly say that the moral effect should be more benefi- 
cial than any financial or material effect. Only those who are 
blinded by prejudice can look upon this legislation as intended 
to promote the interestS of one class; it is vitally important to 
all, and it is not necessary to point out to you that the most 
fundamental need of a Nation is a dependable food supply. 

The contest for legislation has now extended over a period of 
years. Months have been consumed in hearings and days in 
debate. The record should be complete, and every Senator who 
votes upon this question will vote with full knowledge of the 
facts. As it appears to me, the opportunity is here to end this 
age-old controversy, and we owe it to the Nation to eliminate 
once and for all the question of the integrity under which these 
great tive-stock markets are conducted. 

it has been suggested here by some of the Senators who have 
spoken against the measure that the administration is com- 
mitted against legislation of this kind, and the President's 
inaugural address has been quoted to show that he stands for 
“Jess government in business and more business in govern- 
ment.” I feel certain that those of us who have had the privi- 
lege and the great honor of serving with the President in this 
body will be unable to believe that he intended to suggest that 
wrongdoers anywhere, in any line of business, should take 
comfort from that statement. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mir. KENDRICK. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator states that the bill in no 
way attempts price fixing. The Senator is familiar, I assume, 
with the provision on page 39, which provides that— 
the approval of the Secretary, may after 
hearin upon complaint or upon his own initiative, determine and 
fix, ¢ by rule, regulation, or order prescribe fair and reasonable 
practices, charges, and rates to be observed by operators and fair and 
reasonable terms and conditions upon which the services of operators 
in commerce shall be rendered or performed. 

That certainly is an attempt at price fixing, is it not? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I would not consider it price fixing of live 
stock, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
rate-fixing measure. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
the operators, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I consider that there is a wide distinc- 
tion, if the Senator pleases, between fixing prices on the prin- 
cipal product handled and fixing legitimate or reasonable rates 
for services within the stockyard in the handling of that 
procuct. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whether there is a difference in prin- 
ciple or not, the fact is that the bill does authorize the com- 
missioner in the Secretary’s office to fix the charges of the 
operators; and on page 30 the operators are defined to be—— 

Mr. KENDRICK. Charges for services, if I may interrupt 
the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I read the exact language: 

Charges and rates to be observed by operators. 


Mr. KENDRICK. I think elsewhere in the bill it refers to 
services, meaning charges for services, not prices of products. 


The commissioner, with 


Oh, no. 


That is the principal product. That is a 


This fixes the price of the services of 
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Mr. BRANDEGER. It refers to services right in the next 
line, but it refers to both and all of them. They can fix— 
Charges and rates to be observed by operators, and fair and reasonable 


terms and conditions upon which the services of operators in commerce 
shall be rendered or performed. 


On page 30 an operator is defined to be— 


Any person engaged in the business of conducting or operating a 
stockyard in which live stock is handled in commerce, and any trader 
or commission man or other person performing services wholly or 
partly in commerce with respect to live stock handled in or in con- 
nection with a stockyard, 


Mr. KENDRICK. My understanding of that is that it is 
conditioned upon the same constitutional right to fix the rates 
to be charged by railroads or other public utilities for services 
to the public. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was not discussing the constitutional 
authority of Congress to make the provision, although I think 
it is quite questionable. I was simply referring to it in con- 
nection with the Senator’s statement; and I understand that 
the distinction the Senator makes is that when he said it did 
not attempt to fix prices, he meant the prices of the meat. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The prices of the product handled. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of the live stock? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That explains it. But, Mr. President, 
I understood the Senator had finished his remarks. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have just about concluded. I want to 
add one word more with respect to the two bills that are before 
us—the House bill and the Senate bill. While I believe that 
the House bill is in many respects an excellent measure, I am 
confident that the time and study given to the preparation of 
the bill reported by the Senate Committee on Agricuiture and 
Forestry justify Senators in their contention that the Senate 
bill is the more satisfactory measure and that it will, without 
doubt, prove much more effective in bringing about the desired 
results. 

I may say, however, that the House bill is not substantially 
very different from the bills introduced in the Senate when this 
problem was first presented for discussion. It is interesting 
to recall that the first Senate bill vested the power and the 
responsibility of supervision in the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Some of the witnesses who first appeared before the comumiittee 
in opposition to legislation, and to whom one. of the Senators 
referred to-day, attacked this feature of the proposed measure 
on the ground that it placed too much authority in the hands 
of one man. It was protested that power over this great in- 
dustry should not reside in the hands of any single individual, 
and so out of deference to these objectors we substituted a 
commission for the so-called arbitrary one-man power. Now, 
these same opponents of the legislation object to the conimis- 
sion, and, as I understand it, the House committee, out of 
deference to their new views, abolished the commission and 
again yested all authority under the measure in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I have noted that a number of Senators who have taken part 
in this debate have made the statement that the pending Sen- 
ate bill is a great improvenrent, and T share that belief. I am 
confident that an even better bill may be worked out by a 
conference committee, and I see no reason in the world why 
we should not substitute the Senate bill for the House bill, 
for the specific reason, if for no other, that the two bills will 
then go to conference, and that we can take the best of both 
bills and reconcile the differences between the two Houses. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I do not pretend to be at 
all intimately familiar with this business of raising, marketing, 
slaughtering, and distributing live stock, and I am only inter- 
ested in the principle involved in the bill. 

It appears to me that it is a departure, to say the least, for 
the Government to extend its regulation over business to the 
extent which is proposed in this measure. I have no doubt there 
have been abuses in the packing business and in the cattle-raising 
business, 4s well as in the steel business and the coal business, 
and, in fact, in every great business, not only interstate business 
but intrastate business as well. 

In the consideration of such a measure a question always 
arises involving the function of the Government, especially under 
the limitations of the powers of the Government as prescribed in 
our systent of delegated powers under the Constitution of the 
United States. The Congress of the United States does not have 
all power, like the British Parliament. It has only such powers 
as the framers of the Constitution, and I mean also the States 
which ratified the Constitution, expressly conferred, and such 
powers as must be assumed from those granted for ‘the proper 
execution of the granted powers, 
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Hitherto the Government has contented itself with the regula- 
tion of the transportation system of the country and certain 
things intimately involved in that. It has, under the power to 
regulate commerce, prevented certain articles deleterious to the 
morals and health of the people from being transmitted over 
the railroads of the country, and the exercise of that power 
has been upheld by the courts, and I think wisely. 

This bill, and the theory upon which it is framed, proposes 
to extend the regulatory power of the Government into a busi- 
ness which has hitherto been conducted in competition with its 
rivals, free from governmental interference. It was, to be sure, 
like every business and every citizen, subject to the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and at any time when the Department of 
Justice could go into court and prove that the business and 
those conducting it were forming a menopoly or unduly re- 
straining trade, they were subject to the penalties of the law 
and could be enjoined and punished. 

That does not seem, however, to satisfy those who insist that 
more is necessary in the interest of the public. I am wondering 
What the result is going to be in the country if this legisla- 
tion shall be enacted. It seems to me that if it shall be 
enacted there is no avoiding the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment will be ultimately compelled, by public sentiment similar 
to that said to demand this legislation, to place every other 
large business under Government inspection, supervision, regula- 
tion, and control, and I am wondering how the business of the 
country will then be conducted, and whether the ultimate result 
will be more satisfactory to the public than the present 
condition. 

The business of raising and distributing wheat is a great, 
basic, vital, fundamental industry in the country. Those en- 
gaged in that industry have their troubles. The wheat grown 
by the farmer has to be transported to the nearest depot, and 
there shipped, consigned to a consignee at a place where there 
is a grain elevator or a storage warehouse, and there it is sold 
and resold, ultimately shipped aboard cars, and distributed to 
the mills, and from the mills to the jobber, from the jobber to 
the retailer, and from the retailer to the consumer. Many in- 
justices, I have no doubt, are perpetrated in the course of those 
transactions, and I have no doubt that the people concerned in 
the intricate operations, commercial, banking, and transporta- 
tion, which constitute the mrovement of that crop are more or 
less dissatisfied with each other and with the facilities fur- 
nished by each other. How long will it be before the Govern- 
ment will be asked to take control of the grain business of the 
country, and similarly of the coal business of the country, and 
of many other businesses hitherto left to the competition of 
private individuals and private capital? 

Of course, the provisions of the pending bill give the people 
in charge of the control, inspection, and the fixing of the rates, 
and the decision upon the practices all the powers that the 
Federal Trade Commission has in the way of investigation and 
prosecution and put the courts at the service of the Secretary 
of Agriculture or of the commissioner in the department pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

The things which the Government is empowered to do under 
the bill in the way of prescribing the way the books of the 
corporations shall be kept, the publicity measures involved, the 
control by inspectors, and inspection of every department of 
the business go a long way to take the conduct of the business 
out of the hands of those who have their money invested in it. 
A man ean not conduct his business in the way he thinks is 
profitable to himself, even if he keeps within the law, and do it 
subject to somebody else’s control in every respect all the time 
and making public all his transactions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How does the Senator discriminate be- 
tween this proposed regulation and inspection of stockyards and 
those who deal in them and the regulation and inspection which 
the Government exercises of some eight or ten thousand banks 
of the country? Inspections are made of the banks and they 
are under the regulation of Government officials, and yet these 
thousands of banks have prospered under wise inspection and 
regulation, which is in the interest of the people who do busi- 
ness with the banks and generally of the community. Why 
should we argue that a mere inspection and regulation of a 
great business means its destruction, when we know, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that Government inspection and regulation in many 
erveat lines of business has conduced to prosperity, development, 
and safety? 

Mx. BRANDEGEHE. Mr. President, the Senator has asked a 
question, and has attributed a statement to me. I disavow 





having made any such statement and having any such inten- 
tion. The Senator asks me why I argue that Government 
inspection and control or regulation of this business. will re- 
sult disastrously to the business. I do not. I am’ arguing 
that it will probably hurt it. I do not claim that it will destroy 
it, but I mean that it puts that business, of course, and when 
it is followed by other bills for other industries of the country, 
it will put all the large industries under the direction and con- 
trol of the Government as to their practices, their methods of 
bookkeeping, and in many respects which have heretofore been 
left to the genius and the ability of the respective competitors 
in that line of business. 

I do not know that it would be disastrous in the sense of 
being ruinous if the Government itself took possession of these 
industries and ran them. I do not know it; I suspect that it 
would be very, very, harmful, in view of the imstances of 
Government mismanagement with which we are all familiar. 
Sut because we are confronted with it, are on the threshold 
of it, I am talking of the wisdom of the Government taking 
the first step which it has taken outside of the control of the 
transportation instrumentalities of interstate commerce itself, 
to wit, the great interstate railroads which are of themselves 
necessarily interstate commerce. 

The Senator asks me why I am satisfied to let the Govern- 
ment regulate the banks, and am doubtful about the wisdom of 
the policy of regulating all business if it is big enough and is 
interstate business. It seems to me the distinction is perfectly 
plain. The Government does not regulate the State banks; the 
Government regulates the national banks. The Government in- 
corporates the national banks; they are its creatures. Of 
course, it must regulate them. They are intimately connected 
with the governmental purpose of coining money and issuing 
bills of credit. It has to be done under Government supervision 
and under Government law. They owe their existence to acts 
of Congress. There is nobody else to supervise them except the 
30vernment. They are national banks. 

Mr. President, I simply desire to say that here is the first 
step in the regulation of a private business. Every other busi- 
ness that is a business of any consequence at all in this country 
is interstate business. There is not a soap maker nor a sewing- 
machine maker, nor a manufactory of pins and needles or nails 
and screws or bolts, or a sawmill that coul.u live for a minute 
on the business it does in the State where located. 

I will venture to say, without having any statistics to fortify 
the statement, that 90 per cent of the business of the country is 
interstate business. 

If that is all to be taken charge of by the Government and 
a new bureau or a new commission in some department set to 
prescribe rules and regulations, fix prices for services, say what 
is fair and unfair, what practices they can all indulge in, con- 
tinually asking for reports, and having inspectors in their fae- 
tories and examiners to see that they conform to the regula- 
tions so fixed, and the whole thing left, as in this instance, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, what will be the final outcome? 
How much will the Secretary of Agriculture know about this 
matter? If anybody knows or has the slightest idea of the 
duties of the Secretary of Agriculture now, he knows that he 
can only give the scantest attention, and his province will be to 
affix his signature when required to a set of rules and regula- 
tions that have been iuvestigated and developed by some clerk 
or inspector to whom the whole thing has been delegated. 
Those will be the men who will run the business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have not heard all the Senator has said, I 
regret, having been called from the Chamber. The Senator just 
commented upon the proposition that if the Government as- 
sumed control it would have to take charge of these business 
activities through agents. We know that the agencies to be 
created now would be less intelligent, let me say, than some 
of those which existed during the war. We had some of the 
best business men in the United States here looking after the 
coal operations and other business enterprises and yet both the 
owners and the public complained of the inefficiency which 
resulted from the governmental operation of those business 
activities. 

How much worse will it be when we do not have the busi- 
ness ability of those men, many of whom had given their lives 
to a particular line of business, which they were called here 
to help administer. That is a phase it seems to me which ought 
to address itself to those who are advocating the policy of 
having the Government take over and operate private business. 
Whatever the Government attempts to do it mars. Whenever 
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it attempts to control business, it destroys it or its efficiency, 
and it results in waste and inefficiency and extravagance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is correct. That is an im- 
portant element to be taken into consideration, but it will be 
brushed right aside as of no consequence. It goes without 
saying, it seems to me, that the class of men who will be found 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture to be sent out to 
inspect this business and to give advice about it and formulate 
rules and regulations will not be anything like the caliber of 
men who are in the business and know about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly I have misunderstood the bill, 
but. I had supposed that the inspectors would merely be sent 
out to see that the acts of Congress with relation to this busi- 
ness are observed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly; and that rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the department are observed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are not to attempt to run the 
business? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The fact of the matter is that if a busi- 
ness is successfully regulated by the Government we have no 
demand to operate the business. It is only when Government 
regulation fails or when monopoly is developed that. the de- 
mand arises to have the Government operate. I am not in 
favor of Government operation and I am not in favor of Gov- 
ernment control. I simply take the position that when a busi- 
ness goes so far that it affects the public interest and has 
passed beyond the control of the States to regulate, then it is 
the duty of the National Government to regulate it in the 
public interest—not to destroy it. 

What I was pointing out to the Senator a few moments ago 
was that there are a number of instances in the United States 
in great business activities when regulation by the Federal 
Government has not interfered with the development of the 
business whatever in any degree. I think that is true of the 
railroads. I think our railroads are a great deal better off at 
the present. time than if regulation had never been attempted, 
if railroad wrecking had been allowed to go on as it was 
allowed to go on before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was selected. 

If the Senator believes that this is the control of the packing 
industry or the control of the stockyards or the operation of 
the industry or the stockyards by the Government, I hope he 
will explain what part of the bill he refers to. I understand 
it is a mere inspection and regulation to carry out the will 
of Congress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator does not believe in control, 
but he believes in regulation. The terms are synonymous, 
What is the use of splitting hairs about that? If you give me 
authority to lay down a set of regulations and rules by which a 
business shall be conducted, who is conducting the business, the 
man who obeys the rules or the man who makes them? 

Of course, the Senator says that where State power fails 
to produce the results that are desired, his view is that the 
United States Government should assume the business and do 
it. Two questions arise there. One is whether the Government 
has the power to do it or not, and, secondly, whether it is wise 
that they should do it, whether we want to concentrate all the 
power over all the business of the country and assume regula- 
tion and control of it under rules and regulations prescribed in 
the various executive departments of the Government by un- 
known people, which rules and regulations are to have the force 
of laws and for the violation of which men are to be indicted 
and sent to prison, whether we want to get that mass of power 
hidden behind the screen of an executive department and de- 
veloped by anonymous people, in the end having only the rou- 
tine signature of the Secretary appearing as approving of them. 

I say, be it wise or unwise, if the bill passes and this system 
of supervision and regulation be put into operation in this pri- 
vately conducted business, it will be invoked for every business 
in the country. It is important for the country that the com- 
modities which are dealt with in grocery stores should be hon- 
estly produced and distributed without oppression, and that the 
practices should be fair. The sugar industry developed to be 
quite an important war measure, so much so that the Govern- 
ment had to authorize agencies to go out and buy sugar in the 
markets of the world, and they had to create a special board 
to tuke care of that one commodity as a war measure. There 
are hundreds of them. Every one of them is an absolute 
necessity to the welfare of the people. The question is, Shall 
the Government regulate them all here in the departments? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think most of us are in 
accord with the general principle of noninterference by the 
Government in the regulation’of private business. But I should 
like to ask the Senator if he makes any distinction between the 
Government’s duty to inspect and regulate a business dealing 
in a nonessential of life owned by private individuals and which 
only manufactures and produces a small portion or part of the 
product consumed and a business incorporated, under a charter 
of the Government, for millions of dollars, ¢ sling with a prime 
necessary of life and controlling the manufacture of practically 
the entire consumption? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would make the distinction, of course, 
that there would not be nearly as much of what the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Krenpricx] designated as clamor for the 
Government to regulate a little bit of business which was not of 
much concern to the general public as there would be to regu- 
late a big business. The Senator refers to a business incor- 
porated by the Government. Of course, the bill proposes to 
regulate every person, firm, or corporation. The form of the 
business organization is immaterial, whether it is a partner- 
ship or a State charter or what. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I simply wished to know if 
the Senator made a distinction between the two. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I do not make a distinction in prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not believe 
the Government has any duty to inspect or attempt to regulate 
a highly organized business controlling the price and output 
of a prime necessity of life any more than it would the business 
of a shoe cobbler? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think the Senator ought to 
make that statement about me, because I do think the Govern- 
ment has a right to regulate interstate commerce, no matter by 
whom conducted, but I say it will attempt to regulate, in all 
probability. the large businesses of the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Massachusetts speaks about 
those businesses which are engaged in producing the prime 
necessities. I have had several communications urging the in- 
troduction of a bill to regulate the shoe factories of the State 
from which the Senator comes upon the ground that the manu- 
facturers of shoes were producing a prime necessity and were 
charging extortionate prices. The writers feel that the Gov- 
ernment ought to inspect and regulate. One communication 
which I received stated that the goods produced since the war 
have been inferior in quality to those produced prior to the 
war, and by reason of the failure to produce the same high 
grades of shoes that in the past were produced there should be 
not only inspection by the Federal Gevernment, but there 
should be regulation of the prices and regulation of the dis- 
tribution. 

If we are to begin the regulation of enterprises upon the 
theory that they produce things essential for the life and wel- 
fare of the people, I see no place where we are going to stop; 
I see no point where we will draw the line. We are to have this 
bill followed by a bill to regulate the coal business, and I have 
been told that there is a bill in process of construction to regu- 
late the smelters of the United States. They are engaged in 
interstate commerce, and the contention is made that they are 
charging too much for smelting the ores, as the result of which 
the small producer is being driven out of business, and they 
want the Federal Government to appoint inspectors and to 
regulate the smelting charges. 

I ask the Senator from Connecticut, where shall we draw the 
line? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
cept—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut to yield to me until I reply to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah that I do not know of any business that ought to 
be regulated more than the boot and shoe business’ when it 
becomes a monopoly, but the boot and shoe business is not a 
monopoly. Boots and shoes in this country are manufactured 
in absolutely independent plants actively competing with each 
other in almost all the Northeastern and Central States. It 
is one highly successful industry that is not a monopoly, and 
the Senator can not name one boot and shoe manufacturing 
establishment that assumes the proportion of a monopoly in 
this country, not one. I am frank to say that there is some 
recent evidence of the possibility of the boot and shoe manu- 
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facturing industry becoming a monopoly. Only within the last 
month one of the leading manufacturing plants of Manchester, 
N. H., and one in St. Louis, Mo., combined into a very large 
organization to control the output of a certain grade of boots 
and shoes. If this goes on and this’ business becomes a 
monopoly, it will be most regrettable. 

In Massachusetts boots and shoes are manufactured to a 
very large extent, and I would be the first to favor govern- 
mental regulation and inspection of the boot and shoe manu- 
facturing industry if all the boot and shoe manufacturing 
plants in this country became combined under one capitaliza- 
tion and management, a gigantic trust that could without re- 
straint control production and prices and stifle competition. 

Mr. KING. May I make one observation? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will surrender the floor to the two 
Senators. 5 

Mr. KING. 
time, 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want the Senator to surrender the 
floor, but I do want to ask his opinion concerning the very 
interesting question which has been raised. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator if he has read the case of 
the German Alliance Insurance Co. against Kansas, in Two 
hundred and thirty-third United States? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. 

Mr, KENYON. I think the Senator should read it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator may read such portions as 
he has in mind, if he cares to do so? 

Mr. KENYON. It discusses the very question when a busi- 
ness, which is private in its nature, becomes charged with a 
public use. I believe that is the real question involved here. 
Every business in the country is not charged with a public use. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. 

Mr. KENYON. But a business may reach such proportions, 
so affecting the public interest and the public welfare and the 
life of the Nation, that it may in law be charged with a public 
use. 

The Supreme Court of the United States discuss that, and 
they take up the old case of Munn against the State of Illinois, 
the famous elevator case, where it was held as to the State 
law providing that elevators were charged with a public use 
that it was within the power of the public to make that de- 
mand. I am not discussing the wisdom of it at all. The court 
go back to that case, and I will read an extract from their 
opinion to the Senator. The court say: 

The principle was expressed to be, quoting Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
“that when private property is ‘affected with a public interest it 
ceases to be juris privati’ only ” and it becomes “ clothed with a public 
interest when used in a manner to make it of public consequence and 
affect the community at large’; and, so using it, the owner “ grants 


to the public an interest in that use, and must submit to be controlled 
by the public for the common good.” 


No; I do not desire to intrude upon the Senator’s 


That was the language of the Munn case, which is cited with 
approval in this opinion. The Supreme Court in this case, 
after reasoning in a way that may astound the Senator—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should not be at all surprised. 

Mr. KENYON. And it is a comparatively late case—held that 
insurance was so charged with a public use; that it was a mat- 
ter of regulation by the government—not the Federal Govern- 
ment, because insurance has been held not to be interstate 
commerce. But the point I am making is that a business, 
private in its nature, may be charged with a public use and be 
subject to control without violating the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution as to the taking of private property “ without due 
process of law.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEER, That is no new doctrine, I will say to 
the Senator. That was well established before the court de- 
cided that case. If a man in the transaction of his business 
holds himself out as catering to the public and inviting the 
trade of the public—acting like a common carrier, for in- 
stance—he is estopped to deny the power of regulation and to 
claim that he is solely in private business. A ferryman can put 
himself in the same position. 

Mr. KENYON. The Supreme Court practically held the same 
thing just a few days ago in the rent case in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not deny it. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘Then, is it not, as a question of power, 
whether the packers, under the facts and circumstances as 
presented, are engaged in such a business as can be said to be 
charged with a public use? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; but the Senator is not driven to 
invoke the doctrine of public use attaching to a business. There 
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is no question about the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce among the States—to regulate packing concerns in their 
transactions in interstate commerce. ; 

Mr. KENYON. That is true; but there might be a question, 
in the regulation of commerce, of violating the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hardly think so. Where Congress is 
given plenary power to regulate a business the decisions have 
gone to the extent almost of saying that it can pretty nearly be 
prohibited. It can be regulated, of course, and absolutely pro- 
hibited if it is malum in se, like lottery tickets or diseased 
meat. I do not think there is any question about the plenary 
power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States. 

In connection with absolute power there is always raised 
the question which kinds and portions of commerce are desired 
to be regulated and in what way it is desired to regulate them. 
Those are questions of discretion and expediency. Our power 
is unlimited to regulate commerce. I do not doubt we can make 
proper rules and regulations for the shipment of beef from 
one State to another, from the ranch to the packer, and its 
distribution over the arteries of interstate commerce, but this 
bill goes into otNer features; it not only takes up this industry 
without taking up other industries and proceeds to regulate it— 
I. think the others will follow, however—but it takes up ac- 
tivities about which I will not express a positive conviction, 
but activities that seem to me not to fall within the provisions 
of the interstate commerce clause. 

I think the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] was 
entirely correct in the illustration which he used yesterday in 
his remarks. I do not believe the stockyard, which is the 
resting place of the cattle after they get off the train before 
their sale and reshipment and the place where they are fed 
and watered, is an instrumentality of interstate commerce in 
the way the cattle business is conducted, yet this bill assumes 
to regulate the stockyards and the operators in the stockyards. 
I do not believe we could do that lawfully under the Consti- 
tution any more than we could regulate the wages of the 
farmer's hired man because he hauls the wheat from the farm 
to the depot and ships it on the train, and the farmer intended 
from the beginning that the wheat should become an object 
of interstate commerce. 

It is shipped far up in Minnesota down to Duluth; it takes the 
water and goes to Minneapolis and winds up as flour in New 
York. If the man who buys a steer in the stockyards or who 
waters him or sells him, or if the operator of the stockyard is 
an instrumentality of interstate commerce when the cattle are 
not in process of transportation, then, as the logical outcome of 
the doctrine, the farmer’s man who loads the wagon on the farm 
full of wheat to send it to be shipped in interstate commerce 
ean have his wages regulated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under a bill yet to be drawn. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have in my mind a decision with which, 
perhaps, the Senator may be familiar, arising in New Hamp- 
shire, a.case against the United States, in which logs were car- 
ried down by a farmer or forester and put on the station floor, 
but were not actually shipped. The Supreme Court held that 
that was not interstate commerce, because the logs had not been 
put on the train. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let us say that one stage of the journey 
of the cattle is finished. ‘They were shipped from Wyoming to 
Chicago; they leave the train and they go to the cattle boarding 
house to rest overnight or for a week, and to be fed and watered, 
and they are soid or bought by a trader, and sold a dozen times 
back and forth, each trader shaving a commission out of the 
transaction. This bill regulates the commissions the traders 
are to charge when they sell cattle to each other in the stock- 
yards, on the theory that the gambler who is shaving a com- 
mission on a steer is engaged in interstate commerce. 

Now, let us see what a stockyard is. 

The term “stockyard” means any place, establishment, or facility 
maintained and conducted at or in connection with a public market. 

That may be plain to those initiated in the trade and in this 
business, but it is not perfectly plain to me. If there is no 
public market conducted in a stockyard or in connection with 
it, is such a stockyard to be unregulated, while the stockyards 
where the cattle are sold, where there is a public market, are 
to be regulated by the Government? As I have said, it seems 
to me the Senator from New York was perfectly correct in his 
analogy between the part that the stockyard plays in the 
transportation of cattle and the part that the hotel or boarding 
house plays in the transportation of passengers in commerce 
among the States. Congress has power to regulate the rates 


No; they had not as yet entered into in- 
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the railreads shall charge for passengers. A passenger leaves 
Washington, intending to go to Chicago. He may first go to 
New rk, where he leaves the train, expecting to take a train 
from New York to Chicago, which is run over a road different 
from that between Washington and New York. He goes to any 
one of the thousand hotels in New York City to spend the 
night, or, perhaps, to spend a week, before he resumes his 
journey. Has Congress the right to say how much the hotel 
shall charge that passenger, on the ground that he is engaged 
in interstate commerce and that the hotel a mere instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce? The statement is absurd on 
its face. The stockyard plays just the part in the transporta- 
tion of cattle that the hotel plays in the transportation of 
passengers, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
there? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought it was perfect, and so stated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When cattle reach a town, instead of 
finding a hundred “ hoteis ” where they can go, there are simply 
the stockyards on the railroad track through which the railroad 
tracks run. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know how many stockyards 
there may or may not be in the city where the cattle go, but let 
me ask the Senator: Suppose there was only one hotel in the 
town where the passenger to whom I have referred left the 
train, would the Senator then say the United States Govern- 
ment had the right to regulate the charges imposed by that 
hotel? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the hotel was part of 
right of way and operated by the railread; yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But where the stockyards are not built 
upon the railroad right of way, does the Senator claim that the 
Government would have a right to limit the charges? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator will fail to find any 
stockyards that are not upon the railroad right of way. 

Mr. BRANDHGEE. They have a perfect right upon the rail- 
road right of way if the railroads lease them or own them: but 
it makes no difference, in.fact, where they are; it does not alter 
the principle of the thing. 

The question is in any particular case where there is a stock- 
yard and cattle are put into it, whether that is an instrumen- 
tality of interstate commerce or not. Of course, I admit that 
if it is owned by the railroad it would be just as much subject 
to Government regulation as though it were a freight shed of the 
railroad; but where it is owned by other people or leased by 
other people and operated independently of the railroad and 
the charges are separate and distinct and the profits go to 
another company, I do not think the Gevernment has any right 
to regulate it under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
I may be mistaken about it, I will say to the Senator; I do 
not claim that because I think so and because it seems to me 
to be so that, therefore, it would be so in the opinion of the 
court. ‘ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to suggest to the Senator that a 
much closer analogy would be to liken a stockyard to a railroad 
station. The passengers get out at the railroad station and the 
cattle get out at the railroad yard; necessarily they must be 
upon railroad property. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I would not think that a close analogy 
at all, because, of course, when a passenger gets out of a rail- 
road station he is still on the railroad’s property and the rail- 
road is performing a part of its functions as a carrier in fur- 
nishing a proper station for the passenger to enable him to get 
his ticket and get on or off the train and wait for trains. But 
that has nothing whatever to do with whether we can regulate 
a stockyard that is net owned or controlled by any railroad 
engaged in interstate transportation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, 
whether the stockyard is necessary in the shipment of live 
stock from one State to another? In other words, is it a neces- 
sary instrumentality to carry stock from State to State? If so, 
it would be an instrumentality of interstate commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, it is not necessary in the mean- 
ing that the business can not be carried on, under difficulties, 
without it, for it used to be carried on without it. Cattle used 
to be driven along the public highways without using the rail- 
reads at all, and we could get along without stockyards, but the 
consumer would have to pay a great deal more for his beef if 
there were no stockyards. However, the business has become 
systematized in such ways, I assume, that we have got to con- 
sider that stockyards have become a necessary part of the busi- 
ness, certainly as it is now conducted. 
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Mr. President—— 
I yield. 
Is there not a great failure of analogy 
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I should like to inquire 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, with- 
out disagreeing with him on this hetel proposition, because it is 
interesting—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I will say that I wish we did have a 
right to regulate hotel prices. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish we did, too. 

Mr. NORRIS. We would net do it if we had the right. 

Mr. KENYON. We must not interfere with private busi- 
| ness. 

Suppose, now, that a few men got all the hotels in Washing- 
ton, and erected one hotel down near the Union Station, on 
depot grounds or off depot grounds. Then, suppose that the 
business is so concentrated that it has to come through Wash- 
ington to go all over the South and the Southeast from the 
North and West; and suppose that these men, keeping all others 
out of that line of business, want to charge every man who has 
to stop in his journey a thousand dollars a day, and have a 
monopoly of the business. Is that beyond any governmental 
regulation ? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. KENYON. 
merce? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think, of course, Congress has un- 
doubted power to regulate rates within the District of Colum- 
bia under our power to govern the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KENYON. Then ict us put aside the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But as a regulation of interstate com- 
merce, I should say “ no.” 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to say this: Have they not put 
in the channel of interstate commerce a monopoly that blocks 
the free flow of interstate commerce, and consequently can not 
Congress remove it or regulate it? Now, I do not know. I 
think it is an interesting proposition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator, 
I will say that I do not think so. I think the fact that I may 
create for my own profit a situation which makes interstate 
commerce cost more money would not alter the ciassifieation of 
the business I have entered into and make my business inter- 
| state commerce, nor do I think that under the power to regulate 
commerce among the States the Government would have a right 
to confiscate or destroy some man’s business because perhaps 
commerce could be conducted cheaper if he were not in that 
business. I 

Mr. KENYON. The point that is running in my mind is, 
where a man puts an obstacle in the pathway of interstate com- 
merce, Such as a monopoly—and that is an obstacle—whether, 
then, it can not be regulated. I am trying to lead my mind to 
believe that that is an analogy to the stockyards. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, I believe the Government 
can eliminate monopoly wherever it exists; but my mind does 
not quite coincide in the affirmative with the Senator’s inquiry 
as to whether it could do it under its power to regulate com- 
merce among the States, although of course the power to regu- 
late commerce among the States was given for the purpose of 
increasing commerce and encouraging it and keeping the ave- 
nues of commerce free from obstruction. 

Mr. KENYON. There is a pretty interesting discussion in the 
brief of the Attorney General, the present Senator, in the 
Northern Securities case, of that very question of monopoly 
obstructing the current of commerce; but I shall not interrupt 
the Senator any more. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am quite certain that if two trolley 
roads engaged in interstate commerce came to a river, and I 
had a bridge across the river, lawfully there under charter from 
the State, the Government could not take from me the right and 
let those trolley roads go across my bridge without full compen- 
sation to me. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There I have a monopoly, so to speak, 
and a deterrent of interstate commerce; but I think they could 
not, under the authority of abating a monopoly or regulating 
commerce, impair the value of my property without compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, one could talk for years about this bill and 
some ambiguities in it, I think, but I do not intend to allude 
to them. It is the general policy with which I am concerned 
and the precedent that this bill sets. I think the bill goes too 
far, and I do not think it will be a good thing for the country 
to take all the great businesses engaged in interstate commerce 
and put them under the control of a department here in Wash- 
ington. You will so surround a business with rules and regula- 
tions that it can not be successfully conducted. 


No. 
Is not that an obstruction of interstate com- 
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A good deal has been said about the effect of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s jurisdiction over the railroads of the 
country. I would not have the railroads run along as they were 
running without Government regulation. I think it was legiti- 
mate and proper; and yet the fact is that it is not satisfactory. 
I do not know that there is any satisfactory solution to the rail- 
road question and the troubles that the railroads are in; but the 
situation is that the price of everything the railroads have to 
Sell is fixed and determined by the Government, and the price 
of everything they are compelled to buy is fixed and deter- 
mined by the labor unions, the men who furnish the labor on 
the roads, and the material men of whom the railroads have to 
buy, and the directors managing the properties for the private 
stockholders who have invested their money are trying, simply 
acting within the rules laid down by the two sides to the con- 
troversy to which IT have referred, to make the roads prosperous 
and earn a dividend upon the capital invested ; and it can not be 
done. It is not being done. They have tried pretty hard. 

The remedy may be more regulation. I do not know; I do not 
think so; but, as some Senator said here a few moments ago, 
although every now and then in the conduct of business, big and 
little, a rascal will turn up and betray his duty and ruin the 
property that he is in charge of, it is not the regular order 
every day. The fact that it is occasionally done in business is 
hardly a sufficient reason for the Government to take over all 
business, not having the courage to take it itself and pay for it, 
but saying to those who are compelled to conduct it: “ You 
must conduct it according to the rules and regulations that I lay 
down.” It may be that all business will be more prosperous if 
conducted under the rules and regulations prescribed by the in- 
spectors and men that the departments will send out, but I 
doubt it. I do not believe it will be. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska 
to section 5 of the Senate bill. I do not think it is quite 
coherent as it stands; at least, I am unable to understand it. 
IT ask him to look at it with some care and see if something 
has not been omitted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. 
mit me—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have thought a good deal about section 5, 
so I will not have to look at it. I think I know what the 
Senator means, and I was under a great deal of doubt about it 
myself. It is necessarily difficult to understand, I think; but 
if the Senator will analyze it, I believe he will find that it 
means this: I think the fair meaning of the first part of it is 
that it gives to the commissioner provided for in the bill, and 
also to the courts or anybody else, in the Government or out 
of it, the same power, whatever it may be, either of a court 
or of a commissioner, the same right if it be a defendant that 
is conferred by the Federal Trade Commission act upon the 
Federal Trade Commission or upon anyone whose duty it 
would be to administer that law or who might come under its 
supervision. 

I will say to the Senator that personally I do not like the 
section. I had an amendment printed to-day that I expect to 
offer that strikes it out and inserts in lieu of it a simple state- 
ment that nothing in the act shall be construed to take away 
any of the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Further on in section 5 there is a provision that upon the taking 
effect of this act the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to all things provided for in this bill shall cease 
excepting in cases where the President or the Secretary of 
Agriculture or either branch of Congress shall instruct the 
Federal Trade Commission to make an investigation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I think that is perfectly plain; it is to 
me; but as to the other part, in order to make plain to the read- 
ers of the Recorp what I am talking about, I will read hastily 
the first part of the section as it now reads. 

Mr. NORRIS. I confess to having difficulty with it myself. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is unintelligible to me. I have read 
it three or four times. I could understand it on the theory that 
some phrase had been omitted which I could supply, I think; 
but as it stands it is meaningless to me. 

Sec. 5. The commissioner, the courts, and all persons shall have the 
same powers, rights, remedies, and duties with respect to all persons 
subject to investigation or regulation under this act, and heretofore sub- 
ject to the act entitled ““An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, 


to define its duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 26, 
1914, and such persons heretofore subject to such act— 


President, if the Senator will per- 


There is no connection whatever between the two sentences I 
have just read. Something evidently has been omitted— 


and such persons heretofore subject to such act shall, except as other- 
wise provided in this act, have the same obligations, duties, liabilities, 
and rights as are conferred or imposed by such act on the Federal Trade 
Commission, the courts, and such persons. 
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Now, if it had said that the commissioner, the courts, and all 
persons heretofore subject to the act entitled “An act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission ” should have the same powers under 
this act as were provided for in said act approved September 26, 
1914, I could have understood what it meant. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say again to the Senator that of 
course, in the first place, I am not the author of section 5. I 
found it in the bill as I introduced it. Like the Senator, when 
I tried to study the bill and analyze its various parts, I reached 
the conclusion, first, that it was very doubtful what that section 
meant; but I think—and I came to this conclusion after I had 
studied it quite thoroughly—that it does in fact do what I said 
before. The language is very clumsy. It ought to be made 
plain. I admit that. I agree with the Senator. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. It could be redrafted and 
fectly unquestionable. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. There ought to be no doubt about what 
it means. It seems to me there might be some now; and if 
the amendment that I will offer is not agreed to, and the sec- 
tion is left as it is, I shall be very glad to have it amended and 
made plain, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, for the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCormick], I present the amendments to the pend- 
ing bill which I send to the desk. I ask to have them printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricx in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words in regard to the pending bill. 

When the live stock commission bill was before the Senate at 
the last session I submitted q substitute for it. I have not been 
able to get over the belief I then entertained, that there is no 
need whatever of creating a new commission for the purpose of 
regulating the packing industry. I think, Mr. President, I shall 
be able to show that. We have been denouncing the creation 
of hew commissions time out of mind. We have done it both 
on the score of efficiency and on the score of economy in the 
public service, and yet here in this bill it is proposed to violate 
needlessly the very things for which we have stood when de- 
nouncing the creation of so many Government commissions. 

Mr. President, what is the gist of this bill? I am going to 
read those parts of the bill which contain the restrictions and 
the prohibitions against the packing industry. They are found 
in section 12, and it is provided that: 

It shall be unlawful for any packer to— 

(a) Engage in any unfair, or unjustly discriminatory practice or 
device in commerce, or in any deceptive practice or device to cheat or 
defraud in commerce; or 

(b) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy or 
otherwise receive from or for any other packer, any live stock or live- 
stock products for the purpose of apportioning the supply between any 
such packers, or unreasonably affecting the price of or creating a 
monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock 
or live-stock products in commerce; or 

(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directiy or indi- 
rectly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or selling 
foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such par- 
ticipation gn such business may be substantially to lessen competition 
in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in com- 
merce; or 

(d) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer to 
apportion territory for carrying on business, or to apportion purchases 
or sales of any live stock or. live-stock products, or to control prices 
thereof in commerce; or 

(e) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer to 
engage in any course of business or to do any act for the purpose of 
preventing any person from carrying on a competitive or similar busi- 
vess in commerce ; 

Then comes the common count: 

(f) Otherwise act, or conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any 
other person to do or abet the doing of any act, contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act, or refuse, neglect, or fail to act, or conspire, comn- 
bine, agree, or arrange with any other person to refuse, neglect, or fail 
to act in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

There is one more, subdivision (zg), which I think is a repe- 
tition pure and simple of the propositions contained in the other 
five provisions. For this reason I do not set it forth in the sub- 
stitute I intend to offer. . 

Mr. President, I agree with every other proposition set forth in 
these five prohibitions or restrictions against the packers, with 
every one of them. Their business and their property are 
devoted to a public use and charged with a public interest, and 
they are engaged in interstate commerce. 

But, Mr. President, the question is as to whether we have 
not now already an organization which, by reason of its experi- 
ence, by reason of the very purpose for which it was created, is 
not the organization above all others to carry out the prohibi- 
tions and restrictions I have just read from the bill. 

Mr. President, there is absolutely no need of any other organi- 
zation than the Federa! Trade Commission to accomplish the 
purposes of this act. Why should the Government go to the 


made per- 
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expense of paying $7,500 a year for a commission under the 
Department of Agrieulture? In the first plaee, Mr. President, 
I am opposed on principle to that. The House bill, as I under- 
stand it, made the Secretary of Agriculture the full admin- 
istrator of the provisions of this act. I am opposed to that. 
I do net think it a wise policy that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be charged with the investigations which this bill con- 
templates and for which it provides, and I think we will show 
greater regard for the most important office of Seeretary of 
Agriculture if the incumbent of that office is not required to 
engage in such investigation than if we provide that he shall. 
Fer this is a trade proposition and we are providing for the 
investigation of trade. 

Now, I want to point out, in the few minutes I have, just 
what the Federal Trade Commission has been doing, which 
shows, or cught to show, its perfect familiarity with the busi- 
ness of the packers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to take up the 
Senator’s time if he wants to finish by 5 o’elock, but I suggest 
to the Senator that if he does not finish by 5 he can go on at 
8 o’clock when we convene. 

I wanted to say to the Senator, though, if he did not object to 
an interruption, that personally I have a great deal of sympathy 
for the position he takes. I started out on this proposition 
something over two year's ago with the various considerations 
ihat were given it by the Committee om Agriculture and in con- 
ferences that were held outside of the committee and in the 
committee with that idea. I gave it up reluctantly, because I 
was in the minority, and I learned afterwards—although I never 
talked with any member of the Federal Trade Commission 
about it—that others had talked with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and that the Federal Trade Commission thought that 
they should not be given the complete supervision under this 
law, because they were not a body intended by the law of their 
creation to do that kind of work. They were an investigating 
body only and not an administrative body. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that my substitute provides for exactly the 
same administrative processes that are provided for in the 
Federal Trade Commission act. 

Mr. NORRIS. It places them in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. STERLING. 
mission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, when we took the next step in the 
evolution of this bill, we provided for a complete commission. 
I do not want to go over the ground now, but it was thought, 
in brief, that the business was big enough to take the time of 
2 comunission of three men, and it was provided they should 
devote all their time to it. It was thought that might bring 
about greater harmony between the preducer and the middle- 
man, the packer, and the consumer. 

So it has drifted along. I am not antagonistic to the Sen- 
ator’s idea. I want to preserve the Federal Trade Commission 
completely. But the committee, in the Senate committee bills, 
has not done that, but they have done a great deal more than 
the House bill provides, because the House by its bill practically 
wipes the Federal Trade Commission off the map. 

Sut I am going to offer an amendment, which I hope may 
prevail, which will retain in the Federal Trade Commission all 
of their powers, and take nothing away by this legislation. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to eall attention briefly to some 
things the Federal Trade Commission has done in relation to 
the packing industry. I hold in my hand their annual report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. The series of the re- 
perts now available, with their subjects, are as follows: 

Summary and Part ft. Extent and growth of power of the five packers 
in meat and other industries. 

Is not that related to the business they will have to do if the 
packing industry is put under their control and regulation? 

Part II. Evidence of combination among packers, 

The very thing we seek to prevent by the prohibitions of this 
bill. 

Part III. Methods of the five packers in controlling the meat-packing | 
industry. 

Another matter properly ineluded in the terms of the bill. 

Part IV. The five larger packers in produce and grocery foods. 

That also is covered by one of the prohibitions of the bill. 

Part V. Profits of the packers. 

Part VI. Cost of growing beef animals; cost of fattening cattle; cost 
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It places them in the Federal Trade Com- 
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of marketing live stock. 

And that is provided for. and I previde for it in my substi- 
tute under that provision which relates to the Bureau of Markets 
of the Department of Agriculture, turning over the various 
facilities of the Bureau of Markets to the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission for use in connection with their investigations of the 
packing industry. 

This is what they have produced in the way of reports con- 
eerning the packing industry. 

According to this same report, I find the following eases pend- 
ing against the packers: 

The Federal Trade Commission v. The United Rendering Co. 

te = * cd * * * 

Federal Trade .Commission v. Armour & Co. Charge: Stifling and 
suppressing competition in the manufacture and. sale of dairy products 
by concealing its control of and affiliation with Beyer Bros. Co., a 
creamery company, while directing the efforts and business of said com- 
pany. 

* m * of ws * 

Complaint No. 451. Federal Trade Commission v. The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. Charge: That respondent acquired 55 per cent of the shares 
of the capital stock of the Nagle Packing Co., a competitor; 95 per cent 
of the capital stock of the D. EH. Wood Butter Co., a competitor; and 
that a subsidiary corporation, the Dow Cheese €o., purchased the busi- 
ness and good will of a competitor, and so forth, 

x x * oe a * o 

Complaint No, 452. Federal Trade Commission v. Morris & Coa. 
Charge > That the respondent. acquired approximately 75 per cent of the 
capital stock of the Crescent City Stock Yard & Slaughter House Co., 
a competitor— 

A thing prohibited under the terms of the Senate committee 
bill. 

Complaint No, 455. Federal Trade Commission v. Armour & Co. 
again, and complaint No. 456, Vederal Trade Commission v. Western 
Meat Co. 

And so on. 

What I have read, Mr. President, illustrates the knowledge 
that the Federal Trade Commission has of the packing industry 
through investigations made necessary by these six reports to 
which I have referred; and, second, the knowledge it will have 
through the investigation of the special cases against the pack- 
ing cempanies. 

Mr. NORRIS. The cases the Senator read are pending now? 

Mr. STERLING. They were pending when this report ‘was 
prepared, and I suppose they are probably pending yet. 

Mr. President, the Federal Trade Commission is equipped, 
and splendidly equipped, for this very work. It has its great 


“ 


offices in New York and Chicago. Who: will investigate? Not 
the individual Federal Trade Commissioners, of course. Neither 


| will the commissioner provided: for in this bill personally inves- 


tigate, but accountants and experts will be summoned to examine 
the books and aceounts and to make: a thorough investigation of 
the business: of the companies. I think it evident that such in- 
vestigation can now be better made under the direction of the 
Federal Trade Commissiom than by or under the direction of 
any other person or bedy; and this means greater efficiency in 
the work and, of course, greater economy. 

Mr. President, I may have an opportunity of saying a few 
words te-morrow in regard to this subject. I think it is now the 
time for the taking of the recess, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before we take a recess I want 
to renew my request for unanimous consent heretofore made, 
that to-morrow between 11 and 1 o’cloek the time be equally 
divided between those in favor of the bill and these opposed 


| to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


Is there objection? 
I think the request is fair and ought to be 


i agreed to, although I think the proponents of the bill have had 


a great deal more time up to the present than the opponents. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has been ample opportunity for either 
side this afternoon to speak. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as to a division of time, 
I think it is all right to. divide the time equally, and I have no 
objection te that, but I would like te knew who is going to 
divide the time? 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the Chair would do that. I think that could be easily 
arranged, 

Mr. STERLING. Having spoken in favor of a substitute, I 
would like to: know where I come in on a division of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senater comes in as opposed to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know who desires to speak on 
either side. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator from Illinois [ Mr. 
McCormick] desires to speak in opposition to the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. McCORMICK. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
sires to speak. 
know. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I think we ought to have 
an understanding as to who is for or against the bill. These 


Briefly. 
And the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] de- 
There may be others, but that is as far as I 
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whe are for the bill are blewn in the bettle for a sudden death 
Measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. [If the Senator wants to be funny or sareastie, 
he has started out in a way to accomplish his purpose: If he 
is: really in earnest about the matter, he will probably submit 
his observations on the bill in different language. There can not 
anyone blow me in @ bottle without my consent, nor blow a 
bettle in me. 

RECESS. 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5 o’clock having 
arrived, the Senate; under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
will: stand in recess: until 8: o’cloek this evening. 

The Senate thereupon (at 5 o'clock p. m.) took a recess until 
8-oe’eloek p. m. 


EVENING SESSTON. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p.m. - 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 
THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign: commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
uets, poultry, peultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VIGH PRESIDENT. The question 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, [ favor legislation for the 
regulation of the packing industry. I prefer the Senate bill. 
It has many commendable features not in the House bill. f 
would not support this measure if I thought it would work 
harm or injury to the packing industry. I can not see how 
fair and reasonable supervision, which this bill ondertakes to 
bring about, can possibly ‘work against the packing business. 
Indeed, it is my candid opinion that reasonable supervision by 
an impartial governmental agency will be helpful to the 
packers, It will establish confidence in the markets. It can 
not be denied that a great many farmers and stockmen believe 
that the live-stock market is to-day controlled by the five big 
packers. During the last year we have seen violent fluctuations 
in the market. The producer believes that these fluctuations 
were in great part the result of manipulation by the packers. 
Tf we can have a Federal agency to see that the big markets 
are honestly operated, the producer will feel that his interests 
are being’ protected. 

I believe tliis legislation will also be beneficial! to the con- 
sumer. Representatives of various associations of consumers, 
who believe the packers have a monopoly,. came before the 
committee and’ asked for this legislation. Never was there 
greater need of consideration of the interests of the consumer, 
I do not say the packers are to blame for the high prices of 
meats, but both producer and consumer will have more con- 
fidenee in the market if the Government will see that business 
is conducted on the square. 

The spread between the producer and consumer’ is entirely 
too great. I am reminded of this to-day upon receipt of a 
resolution recentiy adopted by the Kalorama Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, of Washington, which I desire to read: 

Whereas bread, a staple and essential commodity of life, is selling 
in the District of Columbia at what appears to be an unreason- 
ably high price, especially in view of the fact that wheat, the raw 
material,, has fallen. to a point where: its production is barely, if 
at all, remunerative to the farmer; and 

Whereas in many other cities the price of bread has been reduced 
in a degree more or less commensurate with the general decline 
in the price of commodities, but so far in. the District of Columbia 


war prices for bread have apparently been maintained: Therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the Kalorama Citizen's Association in regular meeting 
assembled, That the Commissioners: of the District of Columbia be, 
and they are hereby, respectfully requested to take such steps as may 
be within the scope of their powers and legal responsibilities to bring 
about a reduction in the price of bread, either by a direct lowering 
of the price or by inereasing the size of the loaf. 

A, COULTER 


is on agreeing to 


WELLS, 
President. 
May 17, 1921. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that the citizens of Wash- 
ington are complaining of the high prices they are still com- 
pelled to pay for bread, meat, and other necessities of life. 
The prices charged the consumer in Washington and many 
other cities are wholly out of line with the prices the producer 
is receiving for the products of his farm. ‘The Government's 
latest statistics show that in the city of Washington there 
has been a-reductien of but 14 per cent in the price of bread 
since the peak of war prices was reached. In the past year 
the price of wheat has declined more than one-third—34.8 
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per cent, te be exact—at the principal grain market of the 
eountry—Chieago: At Kansas: City, which is still closer to 
the great wheat belt, the decline has been even greater, 37.7 
per cent lower than a’ year ago. Out on the farms the price 
of wheat is: back almost to prewar levels, but tle 5-eent loaf 
of prewar times is only a memory. 

This decline in the price of wheat has been 
what in the price: of wheat flour; but in the 


bread there is searcely the: slightest glimmer 
tion. 


reflected some- 
retail price of 


ti of such reflec- 
Take the following table, showing per cent of decline 


‘in the price of wheat, wheat flour, and bread’ fer the year 


ending May 15 last, which affords: tlie latest figures avaiiable: 


| Price flour on 
May 15. 


} ere ers 
192! 


Price bread‘on 
May 15. 


Per cent decline 
in price of — 


1921 


1920 | - 1921 Flour. Bread. 
| 


90.118}  $0..107 
113 | . 099 

- 106 | 

-113:| 

-123 

115 

124 

. 124 

125 

.122 | 


Kansas City. ... 
Memphis....... 
Washington 





The foregoing. table gives the Government’s. price figures, as 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for flour and 
bread at retail in 10 of the principal cities ef the country in two 
contrasting columns.. Percentages ef deeline in price of these 
two food products for the year May 15; 1920, to May 15, 1921, 
are shown. The figures showing. the decline in the price of 
wheat are taken from the reeord ef the cash market in: Chicago: 
and Kansas City, the two largest wheat markets of the country. 

With a maximum cash decline in the price of wheat of nearly 
38 per cent for the year and a maximum decline in the price of 
flour of. 40 per cent, the size of the crust the bakers- of the 10 
cities hand the publie varies. remarkably froma measly decrease 
of but 9 per cent in New York to: a maximum reduction of only 
21 per cent in Beston. But FE note that in New York,. where the 
decline in. the price of bread is least, the reduction in. price of 
flour is greatest, with but a single exception, in the: whole list. 

This is not the only paradox in this remarkable table. Boston, 
the city farthest removed from the wheat belt and paying high 
transportation charges on wheat or flour for nearly 1,500 miles 
of railway, is the city showing the largest decline in the price 
of. bread. Even out in the wheat country itself the bakers are 
still exaeting high prices. In Kansas City the price of wheat 
has declined 37.7 pet cent and ef flour 29 per cent, but according 
to the latest Government reperts: the priee of bread has declined 
only 13. per cent. 

Mr. President, if the profiteering was confined: to bread alone 
it would be bad enough, but we knew that it extends te dealings 
in. nearly all kinds: of foodstuffs: in. lesser or greater degree. 
Prices. of. live stock. have. declined to a peint of actual monetary 
loss in its- production, and yet. the prices of beef and pork in 
Washington: and many other cities are almost as: high as. they 
were during the peak of war prices. The leading hotels of this 
city charge $1.60 for two lamb chops. That is more than the 
farmer received on the market for the whole animal. Figures 
compiled by the Burewu of Labor Statistics, which is our best 
authority, show that whelesale food prices dropped 47 per cent 
in 12 months, while retail prices declined only 28 per cent, and 
the prices paid to farmers dropped 58 per cent during the same 
period. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that it is no fault of the producer 
that the consumer is still charged extortionate prices for most of 
what he buys. All farmers have suffered losses during the past 
year—thousands have gone bankrupt. I cite a single case that 
might be duplicated. a thousand times: The next time anyone 
pays a Washington dinner check, with his stealt costing him 
anywhere from $2 te: $4 a pound, let him reflect on the case of 
this Nebraska farmer. Last October Charles Hunter, an Ina- 
vale cattleman, shipped to his feed lots 102 head of beef steers, 
which cost him $10,810 delivered in his lots, or 103 cents a 
pound. He sold them seven months later on the Chicago market 
for $10,684, or 74 cents a pound—a: loss of 3 cents a pound— 
besides having to pay an $892 freight bill for shipping the cattle 
to Chicago. 

In other words, Mr. Hunter bought 102,000 pounds. of live 
steers for $10,810 and sold 142,800 pounds of beef on the hoof— 
just 40,800 more pounds of beef than he bought—for $10,684, 
taking a loss of $126, a loss of seven months’ work, a loss of 





































































































































































































































































































































































all the alfalfa and corn he fed these steers, and a loss of seven 
months’ interest on $10,810—a rather heavy penalty for having 
contributed more than 40,000 pounds of additional beef to feed 
his fellow countrymen, 

Naturally, when stockmen ‘lose so much money in raising, 
feeding, and shipping meat animals, there are going to be 
fewer such animals produced, and eventually meat is likely to 
become scarcer and dearer for strictly legitimate reasons. This 
time next year steaks in Washington may be costing $8 a 
pound instead of $4, and quite possibly the producer will not be 
receiving a satisfactory return even then for his labor and his 
feed and for interest on his investment. 

A farmer feeds a hog 73 bushels of corn to make 100 pounds 
of pork, but he pays 14 bushels of corn for 1 pound of bacon. 

For 5 pounds of wool, enough to make a “ genuine” all-wool 
suit, a farmer is now glad to get $1, but tc buy such a suit of 
clothes costs him 500 pounds of wool. 

Last year a good pair of shoes could be bought with one cow- 
hide. To-day it takes five cowhides to get the shoes. 

To buy his wife a pair of $10 shoes a Kansas farmer re- 
cently sold 25 bushels of corn for $7.50 and a big cowhide 
for $2. Then he had to pay 50 cents to boot to close the 
transaction, 

If on a parity with the present price of corn, Mr. Rocke- 
feller would sell gasoline for 8 cents a gallon instead of 24, 
the Coal Trust would sell a ton of coal for $3 instead of $13, 
the clothier a $60 suit of clothes for $15, the shoe dealer a $10 
shoe for $3, the hatter a $5 hat for $2, and the Washington 
market man would sell bacon at prewar prices instead of at 
postwar prices, and American agriculture would not to-day be in 
need of the credit pulmotor. Corn should be and is worth 
more if these things are worth what is asked for them. 

Last year when corn was $1.50 a bushel a farmer could get 
5 galions of gasoline for a single bushel. To-day, at the farm 
price, that bushel of corn only buys a little less than 2 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 

Last year 6 bushels of corn would buy a ton of soft coal. 
To-day that ton of coal costs 35 bushels of corn. 

Last year 40 bushels of corn would purchase a $60 suit of 
clothes. To-day it would take 125 bushels of corn to buy that 
suit. Yet had clothing been reduced in price proportionately 
with corn, $60 suits of clothes would not take 36 bushels. 

Last year a bushel of corn would buy 3 pounds of coffee. 
To-day it will buy only a little more than 1 pound. 

Last year 24 bushels of corn would purchase a 48-pound sack 
of flour. To-day it takes 54 bushels. 

And so it goes, up and down the line. 
or fall, the farmer gets the worst of it. 

What is it going to profit us to keep knocking the farmer 
down? How are we going to be clothed gnd fed when we 
finally have knocked him out completely? 

The biggest problem, Mr. President, that confronts the Con- 
gress is to devise a plan by which through fair marketing con- 
ditions, an extinction of profiteering, a lowering of freight 
rates, and a rehabilitation of our foreign and domestic markets 
the producer may receive a fair return without the consumer 
being brutally victimized by the conscienceless purveyor of 
bread, meat, and other food products. We should see, also, 
that in future adequate credit is provided for farmers through 
long-time and short-time loans, adapted fairly and practically 
to the peculiar conditions of the farming business, to afford 
farmers the same credit accommodations now afforded other 
lines of business and that they may not be compelled to dump 
their products on a glutted or demoralized market. 

Our people, I think, are beginning to see that we must put 
our former $80,000,000,000 farming industry on an equal footing 
with the organized world of business and industry or be pre- 
pared to suffer more and more from evil times when we should 
be enjoying good times. So on the whole the situation now 
seems very hopeful and encouraging. 

All history emphasizes that the downfall of every bygone 
civilization and nation was preceded by the breakCown of its 
agriculture. Eventually we pay and pay heavily for every 
shortsighted or wrong policy toward agriculture that we adopt, 
as well as for every farsighted agricultual policy we fail to 
adopt. This inevitably reacts on general business and national 
welfare. 

To attain a newer and stronger national stability resting on a 
general and genuine prosperity for all the people, the farmers 
of the land must have a square deal. That is all I ask. I ask 
it for them in behalf of all. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Kansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. CAPPER. 


Whether prices rise 


I yield. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is speaking of farm organiza- 
tions, and I desire to ask him, Is it not true that, as between 
the Senate bill and the House bill, those organizations prefer 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. I think there is no doubt that that is true. 
They have so indicated to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. The statement was made here the other day 
by some Senator in the debate that the farm organizations were 
in favor of the House bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. My information is—and I have talked with 
the representatives of a number of those organizations here in 
Washington—that they prefer the Senate bill. Some of them 
have gone on record to that effect. I have yet to learn of a 
farm organization that is indicating a preference for the House 
bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that statement was made in reference 
to one of the farm organizations—perhaps the largest of all— 
the American Farm Bureau, of which Mr. Howard is the presi- 
dent. Has the Senator from Kansas talked with Mr. Howard, 
the president of that organization? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator I have 
talked with Mr. Howard, and he has told me that he prefers 
the Senate bill to the House bill. Before he came to Washing- 
ton, before I saw him, I had a telegram from him in which he 
stated the same thing. 

Mr. CAPPER. There is no doubt that Mr. Howard speaks for 
a very large portion of the agricultural community. 

Mr. NORRIS. I confess that in making up my mind on the 
matter I was not moved by what any organization thought; I 
formed my opinion from my own investigation; but I was rather 
startled at that statement. 

I want to ask the Senator from Kansas if he has not found, in 
his conversations with the representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions, that one of the main reasons why those organizations favor 
the Senate bill as against the House bill is because the House 
bill in effect entirely takes away from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission all jurisdiction in connection with investigations in 
regard to packing products, and confers authority upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to mrake such investigations, although it 
goes about as far as the Senate bill does in that respect? 

Mr. CAPPER. I have heard that objection raised by a num- 
ber of leading representatives of farm organizations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator ever come in contact, either 
in conversation or through the medium of correspondence, with 
any representative of any farm organization who was not strenu- 
ously objecting to any legislation in this bill or in any other 
measure which would have the effect of taking away the jurisdic- 
tion and the power of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. CAPPER. My observation is that generally the farm or- 
ganizations have confidence in the Federal Trade Commission, 
and they would not want to see it crippled in any respect. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I should like to ask the Senator as to his 
investigations concerning the attitude of the consumers’ asso- 
ciations. For instance, as to the very large consumers’ organiza- 
tion represented by Florence Kelly, a woman who is known for 
her ability and as a representative of the women of this coun- 
try all over the country—has the Senator had any conversa- 
tion with her or has he heard from her in any way as between 
these two bills—the Senate bill and the House bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; not as between the two bills; but I re- 
member that she appeared before our committee last year, 
speaking for the National Consumers’ League, I think the name 
of the organization is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is the name of the league. 

Mr. CAPPER. At that time Miss Kelly very emphatically 
indorsed the bill which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senate bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; the Senate bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator now, so far as the 
consumers are concerned, particularly with reference to the 
National Consumers’ League, whether they have not at all times 
and under all circumstances objected to legislation that would 
cripple the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. CAPPER. I think they have. I have heard numerous 
objections from representatives of that organization to such 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator knows that the House bill prac- 
tically does absolutely take away the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Has it ever occurred to the Senator that 
the taking away of the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by the House bill will go even further than it appears 
to go on its face in this respeet? Suppose they were investigat- 
ing a charge of unfair competition which was made by one 
clothing manufacturing eoncern against another as to clothing 
made of wool or of which wool was a component part,\ would it 

















not follow, if the ‘House bill were enacted into law, that the 
Federal Trade Commission would be deprived even of jurisdic- 
tion to investigate a charge of unfair competition between two 
manufacturers of woolen clothing? 

Mr. CAPPER. I should think that there would be very great 
danger that that would follow. 

Mr. GURTIS. I should like to ask the Senater from Ne-. 
braska to point out the provisions of the House bill that will 
do anything of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Carrer], I will do so. On page 28 paragraph (b) 
of section 406 of the bill reads as follows: 

(b) On and after the enactment of this act, and so long as it re- 
mains in effect. the Federal Trade Commission shall have no power 
or jurisdiction so far as relating to any matter which by this act is 
made subject to the jurisdiction of the Secretary, except in cases in 
which, before the enactment of this act, complaint has been served under 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘“‘An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved September 26, 1914, or under section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

That is the provision which, in my judgment, does just what 
I have suggested to the Senator from Kansas, and in which he 
concurs with me, as I understand him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator from Nebraska think that 
provision is broad enough to affect an investigation that might 
be undertaken with regard to clothing which is:made of wool? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; Ido. I will say to the Senator from Kan- 
sas that if the Secretary of Agriculture would enter upon that 
kind of an investigation I would not have serious objection. 
However, I am not complaining about the Secretary of Agri- 
culture not doing his duty, particularly the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, for I have just as much faith in him as has the 
Senator, but wool is a by-product of the packing industry. If 
we give to any governmental authority the right to investigate 
questions affecting wool and at the same time take away the 
right of the Federal Trade Commission to investigate any by- 
product of the meat-packing industry, we will naturally—I do 
not see how we ean escape the conelusion—take away from the 
Federal Trade Commission the right to investigate a charge of 
unfair competition between clothing manufacturers, between 
shee manufacturers, fertilizer manufacturers, or any other 
manufacturers engaged in kindred lines of business. 

It is true that under the House bill some authority would be 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture, but, as a matter of fact, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would never avail himself of it. 
He js not expected to do so under this bill. He would investi- 
gate as far as the meat products are concerned, and he would 
have authority to go further. On the other hand, if the Federal 
Trade Commission’s authority were kept intact and the same 
authority were given to the Secretary of Agriculture, or, under 
the Senate bill, to the commissioner, it is true then that there 
would be an overlapping of authority. I admit that as between 
an overlapping and a vacuum, in which there could be no inves- 
tigation, I would rather have the overlapping; but in practical 
application of the law there would be no overlapping. If we 
pass the Senate bill, for instance, or the House bill in that 
respect, the Secretary of Agriculture or the commissioner, as 
the case might be, would. never go into the question of unfair 
competition as between clothing manufacturers or shee manu- 
facturers or any manufacturers of that kind, although tech- 
nically he might have the authority so to do. On the other hand, 
if we give to the Secretary the authority to go into such ques- 
tions, he would not go into them; so that if we take the juris- 
diction away from the Federal Trade Commission we. are likely 
to cripple that commission in connection with hundreds of sub- 
jects matter. To some extent that criticism applies to the 
Senate bill just as well as to the House bill. I admit that. ‘The 
only difference in that respect between the two bills as they 
stand now is this: 

The Senate bill provides an exception; the House bill does 
not, but takes the jurisdiction absolutely away. ‘The Senate 
bill takes it away, with the exception that they will still retain 
their authority to investigate anything, including the packers, 
if they are directed to do so by the President, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, by the Senate or by the House of Representatives. 
As I look at the two bills on that point, that is the difference 
between them, Jithout going any further, it seems to me if 
we want to preserve the authority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as between these two propositions, we ought to support 
the Senate bill, because it retains more power and more juris- 
diction; in fact, it retains all of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the only difference being that it will require 
action on the part of the President or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or the House of Representatives or the Senate to put it 
into operation. A Senate resolution would -start ‘it; a House 
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resolution would start it. In the Senate bill, as I have pointed 
out once before, there is the additional provision that the com- 
missioner provided for can be removed by concurrent action of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate without the Presi- 
dent, and the President can remove him, on the otherihand; so 
that it has that safeguard about it. As to that proposition if 
the Senate bill were enacted, considering that one section alone; 
if we had a commissioner, for instance, who was not inclined to 
do his duty—and it was said here the other day, and I have 
a great deal of sympathy for the suggestion, that eventually 
at Some time, in some way, the packers will get control even of 
the commissioner—a safeguard is provided. If the Senate bill 
is enacted as it stands in respect to that proposition, in order 
to relieve themselves of any investigation the packers weuld 
have to get control of the commissioner and of a majority of 
the Federal Trade Commission. It would take them several 
years to do that, unless the commissioner and the members of 
the Federal Trade Commission should die or resign. So on 
the two propositions referred to it seems to me that the House 
provision is a dangerous one. 

Personally, without amendment, I can not see but there is 
danger of its doing more harm than good. The Secretary: of 
Agriculture is liable to be changed overnight. I charge no 
President with being in collusion to bring about such a situa- 
tion, but the President appoints the Secretary of Agriculture 
without reference to this particular question; he appoints him 
for political reasons; there are: thousands of other matters that 
enter into consideration; and he will appoint a man probably 
without knowing how-he stands on this question. I am making 
no charge against the present President or any President who 
may follow him. The Secretary of Agriculture will -reeeive 
his appointment without reference to the packers, but, as has 
been said by some of those who are opposing this bill, the 
power and the influence of the packers—sinister, ‘secret, spread 
all over the country—is such that, without the President ‘him- 
self knowing it, he might appoint some one friendly to the 
packers. 

To-morrow, when we reach ‘the consideration of the bill 
under the 5-minute rule, I am going to offer an amendment to 
the Senate bill in which I shall move to-strike out section 5. 
Section 5 attempts to confer upon the commissioner, in sub- 
stance, the power that is now conferred by law upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and then takes away from the Federal! 
Trade Commission all its authority with the exceptions ‘that 
I have noted about the House of Representatives, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the President, and the Senate. I am going to 
move to strike that out, and to insert in lieu of it language 
that in substance says that nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to limit or take away any of the power of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. President, I did not expect to speak to-night. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have been interested in the 
discussion of the most distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. ‘I recall a remark he made a 
moment ago to the effect that he was going to ask that section 
5 be stricken from the bill. If I understand the chairman, he 
wants to coordinate the jurisdiction and duties of the Secretary 
of Agriculture with those of the Federal Trade Commission, 
giving them like jurisdiction over all matters arising out of the 
packer bill. I will ask the chairman of the committee if that 
is true? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that in my judgment 
the striking out of section 5 does not take away from the com- 
missioner any authority whatever. He is given all that au- 
thority in other sections of the bill: ‘He ought to have it, and 
I would not strike it out if I felt that he did not already have 
it in the bill; but that is the section that deprives the Federal 
Trade Commission of its jurisdiction. 

Mr. McNARY. Then if this bill is formed around the idea 
which I think the committee had, that it should be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture, I will ask the chairman 

if he wants to give another organization coordinate authority? 

Mr. NORRIS. I explained a while ago that there would be 
a lapping of authority. As'I leok at it, between the House and 
the Senate bills we must have either a lapping of authority or a 
lapse without ‘any authority. Fer practical purposes there 
would be none. In other words, I think it would be a great in- 
surance provision to have this commissioner know that if he did 
not do his duty there was somebody else who would. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in the very investigation that it did 
make of the packers, did not do it on its own initiative. It did 
it because it was instructed to do it by President Wilson. 

Now, I anticipate that the Federal Trade Commission would 
not do it again when there was some one else doing it. They 
would not both be working at the same thing, excepting that if 
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the Federal Trade Commission had before it a charge of un- 
fair competition made by one shoe dealer against another, and 
it was investigating that charge, and it traced the leather to 
the packers, it would have to stop just that minute; it could not 
go any further under the House provision, and the same thing 
would be true of the Senate provision, unless the President or 
the Secretary of Agriculture or one branch of Congress acted. 
Now, I do not want to get the country into that kind of a condi- 
tion, and that is what I am trying to relieve. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have as high regard for the 
efliciency of the Federal Trade Commission as has the distin- 
guished chairman of the Agricultural Committee; but if the 
Secretary of Agriculture is given plenary power to discover 
unfair practices and unjust discrimination under this bill, 
whether it be the Senate bill or the House bill, why should 
we have two coordinate organizations working together and 
always coming in collision, which is a thing that the Republican 
Party and we as Members of the Senate have always attempted 
to say was vicious? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that I can make my position 
any plainer to the Senator. I want to correct him, however, 
when he says that they are always coming in collision. Sup- 
pose we pass either the Senate bill or the House bill just as 
they stand, either one of them, and there is a complaint made 
before the Federal Trade Commission by a great manufacturer 
of woolen clothing against a hundred other woolen clothing 
manufacturing associations charging unfair competition and 
they commence an investigation. 

That is one of the duties of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Nobody will dispute that. They run along until perhaps it be- 
comes necessary to trace the wool or the cotton or the linen, or 
anything else that is in the fabric, clear through to its source to 
investigate it properly; but they trace this wool to the packers, 
and the minute they get it there they have to stop. They can 
not go any further. They have not any authority to go any fur- 
ther. If they undertake even to investigate it and come in con- 
tact with the packers or anybody engaged in the packing busi- 
ness that owned the wool and got it from the back of the sheep 
that were slaughtered in their slaughtering house, they can be 
kicked out of the office. There is no court that can give them 
authority to get any evidence to go one step further in the 
investigation. 

It is true, probably, that if we do pass the House bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the commissioner would have au- 
thority to pick up the matter at that point and go on with the 
investigation ; but, on the other hand, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or the commissioner, whichever bill we have, would not 
have authority to investigate anything else that is in that 
clothing; and there is where I think you would come to a place 
where you would have each investigating authority running part- 
way through with an investigation and being compelled to stop. 
I think that is a worse position to put us in than to give 
authority to both the Secretary and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, when they will not abuse it as against each other, 
unless there should come a case like the one I have put, where 
the Federal Trade Commission were investigating unfair compe- 
tition between manufacturers of woolen clothing. They would, 
of course, run it to the bottom. If we struck out section 5 and 
inserted what I want to insert, they would have authgrity to go 
to the bottom. 

It is true, I will admit to the Senator, that they likewise 
would have authority to investigate the general packing situa- 
tion. I concede that there would be an overlapping. In prac- 
tice there would be no danger of an overlapping, except in 
cases where we would want them to go through with their 
investigation. In any investigation the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might make, if the House bill were the law, they could 
not go any further unless we passed a law through the House 
and through the Senate and had it signed by the President 
giving them authority to go further. If the Senate bill as it 
now stands were enacted into law, and they got into that kind 
of a dilemma, they would have to stop unless they were directed 
to go further by the President or the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Senate or the House, which, of course, in my judgment, is 
a good deal better than the other case, a good deal easier. If 
my amendment should prevail they would have the authority 
without the action of anybody. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I understand the state of 
mind of the chairman of the committee; but in this particular 
instance—and in no other department of Government, as far as 
I know—there is an overlapping of authority. Why should the 
Federal Trade Commission have jurisdiction where jurisdiction 
is given to the Secretary of Agriculture? Why not say that the 
Secretary of the Navy should have jurisdiction over certain 
inatters in respect of the Army? Why not say that the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, when he considers the forest situation, 
should have coordinate authority with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? Why duplicate overlapping authority in matters of 
purely administrative powers in our Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I may be en- 
tirely wrong, but I think I have made my. position plain as to 
why I think that. Does not the Senator understand it? Let 
me ask the Senator, now, does he want to put the Federal Trade 
Commission in such a position that if they were going to inves- 
tigate a charge of unfair competition in clothing they could not 
do it? 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the chairman of the committee, 
whom I esteem most highly, that on the same principle they 
should be empowered to conduct an investigation into the cost 
of a battleship. I believe that if the Secretary of Agriculture 
is given power, which this bill gives him, to investigate unfair 
practices and unjust discrimination, he should have plenary 
power and final jurisdiction; and I do not believe it is within 
the purview of the Federal Trade Commission to interfere with 
any orders or regulations. I believe that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is efficient, and capabie of administering this law or such 
a law as might be enacted. If the chairman’s view were taken 
into consideration, in all matters of public administration we 
would have a multitude of overlapping authorities. 

I think the purpose of a legislator should be to cut out as 
many bureaus as possible, to invest power where power should 
be invested, to hold men responsible for their business, to make 
men understand that the power that is given them should be 
treated honestly, and their records should be scrutinized most 
carefully. Where, I think, a mistake has been made in all the 
administrations of the country is in giving men power and then 
dividing that power with other men, which I do not want to do 
in this law. 

I want to say to my distinguished colleague that I should like 
to have the Secretary of Agriculture held responsible for every 
infraction of the law, for every disobedience of order or regula- 
tion, and not have him say: “ The Federal Trade Commission 
has equal power with me, and they refuse to act, and if I have 
made a mistake it was an error of heart and not of judgment.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator is in favor of the House bill. Suppose we pass it just 
as it stands, and suppose a complaint of unfair competition is 
made before the Federal Trade Commission by one wholesale 
shoe man against another. Can the Federal Trade Commission 
investigate it; and if they can not investigate it, will the Sena- 
tor tell me who can? This bill does not give the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to investigate it. 

Mr. McNARY. I think, in the case the Senator has men- 
tioned, the Iederal Trade Commission should investigate it. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the bill that the Senator favors takes 
away their jurisdiction. That is a by-product of the packers, 

Mr. McNARY. I favor that bill because I want legislation. 

I believe that bill will give us some legislation almost as salu- 
tary as the bill we call the Senate committee bill, known as the 
Norris bill. That may be an error of judgment. But that is 
aside from the general proposition, which is the overlapping of 
authority. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for about one hour and three-quarters, he said: 

Mr. President, that brings me to a discussion of the House 
bill, as I have arranged my data; but the suggestion has been 


_made by some Senators, in view of their idea of its importance, 


that that discussion be reserved for to-morrow, and I am per- 
fectly willing to yield to that suggestion. Of course, if I 
should be denied recognition to the floor before 1 o’clock, I 
presume I would have the opportunity under the 5-minute 
rule to speak from time to time, and a good many times, and 
perhaps, so as to be able to lay before the Senate about all I 
want to say on the subject. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think that the chairman 
of the committee will agree that it can be arranged so that 
the Senator from Wisconsin will have some time to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can, at least, secure some time 
under the 5-minute rule without being under obligations to 
anybody. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I think it can be arranged so that he will have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to-morrow morning. I do not know who 
would dare to object, the time having been equally divided 
between those who are opposed to the bill and those who 
favor it. If that is done, the Senator ought to be able to 
secure a half hour, I should think, the hour allotted to the 
friends of the bill being divided between the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Iowa, a half hour to each. 
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Mr. KENYON. I wish I might not be taken into considera- 
tion at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
of the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. If I have 10 or 15 minutes, it is all that I 
care about. I will take my chances. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The members of the committee know 
a good deal more about this legislation than I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know whether they do or not, but 
I will take my chances about time. I shall be glad if the 
Senator can get down to the discussion of the point he has 
made in the morning. The Senators ought to hear it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I could have taken it up earlier in 
the evening, but, at the suggestion of some Senators, I filled 
in the time because they thought it ought to be reserved for a 
better attendance of the Senate. That is the fact about it. 

Mr. KENYON. Let us try that, and quit now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want Senators to understand that I 
knew what I was doing. I do not care, however; I am per- 
fectly willing to go on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator can go on now if he 
wants to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am satisfied that to-morrow I can 
say what I desire just as well. 

RECESS, 


Mr. NORRIS. With that understanding, then, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 16, 1921, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


I do not want to crowd on to the time 




















































HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, June 15, 1921. 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


the following prayer: 


the Savior of men. 


whose builder and maker is God. 
Nazareth, Amen. 


read and approved. 
COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 


Mr. SuMNERS Of Texas, and Mr. TEN Eyck. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. APPLEBY. 
address the House for half a minute. 


mous consent to address the House for half a minute. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. APPLEBY. 


pleased to be here and vote for the Porter peace resolution. 
AVIATION AND ORDNANCE EXPERIMENTS, 
The SPEAKER. 
















will be of interest to Members. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 11, 1921. 


during the months of June and July, 1921. 


ity, in accordance with the following itinerary : 
June 20. Leave Washington a. m. 


U-111, UB-48 by gunfire from destroyers. 
completion, arriving there p. m. June 23. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


O God, Thou are not the King of Terrors, but the Friend and 
There is one God who is the Father of us all 
and who is above all, over all and in all, and blessed forever 


more. Come Thou and stoop to our needs. Minister to our 
weakness. Light the lamp of hope. Lead the way. Extend 


our horizon until we behold that city that hath foundations, 
In the name of Jesus of 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, June 13, 1921, was 


The SPEAKER appointed as members on the part of the 
House of the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry under Senate 
concurrent resolution 4 Mr. ANpERSOoN, Mr. Mitts, Mr. FUNK, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
Is there 


Mr. Speaker, on Monday last I was in my 
home district inspecting, with Government officials, the condi- 
tion of the Barnegat Lighthouse. Otherwise I should have been 


The Chair will ask the Clerk to read for 
the information of the House a communication which he thinks 


My Drar Mr. Speaker: A series of aviation and ordnance experi- 
ments will be conducted by aircraft and vessels of the Atlantic Fleet 
and units of the Army Air Service, off the Capes of the Chesapeake 


The U. 8. S. Henderson will be used to carry the guests of the Navy 
Department to witness these experiments, and according to present 
plans, that vessel will leave Washington, D. C., or its immediate vicin- 


to witness destruction of ex- 
German submarines U-117 by aircraft, and the destruction of U-140, 
Return to Washington upon 
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June 26. Embark on Henderson in evenin 
to witness the search by aircraft for the ol 
radio control, and oe of that vessel with dummy bombs, 
to Washington upon completion, arriving p. m. June 29. 

July 12. Leave Washington a. m. to witness destructon of ex-Germay 
destroyer by aircraft and the destruction of two other ex-German de- 
stroyers by gunfire. Return to Washington upon completion, arriving 
p. m. July 16. 

July 19. Leave Washington a. m. to witness the destruction of the 
exGerman battleship Ostfriesland by bombing from aircraft and gun- 
fire from battleships. Return to Washington upon completion, arriv- 
ing p. m. July 22. . 

It should be noted that this itinerary may necessarily be changed 
on account of weather conditions, and that the trips may be prolonged 
beyond the periods indicated. 

The Navy Department takes great pleasure in hereby extending to 
the membership of the House of Representatives a cordial invitation to 
witness these experiments, having in mind that some of the Members, 
particularly those of the Committees on Naval Affairs, Military 
Affairs, and Appropriations, might be interested in seeing the exercises. 
Unfortunately, the suitable accommodations on the Henderson are quite 
limited, so that I am compelled to ask that the number of Representa- 
tives wif may accept this invitation be limited to 15 for each trip 
of the Henderson. In order that final arrangements may be made, and 
the designated Representatives be advised of all details concerning 
transportation it is requested that the Navy Department be informed 
as soon as possible of the names of those who desire to attend the 
exercises on each of the four trips of the Henderson. 

Sincerely, yours, 





; sail at daylight June 27 
battleship ex-Jowa, under 
Return 

























EDWIN DENBY, 
Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 16) repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declar- 
ing a state of war to exist between the United States and Ger- 
many and the joint resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring a 
state of war to exist between the United States and the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, and for other 
purposes, had asked a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, and had appointed Mr. Loner, 
Mr. Knox, and Mr. Hrircncock as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 4091) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Borderland Coal Corporation to construct a 
bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River in Mingo County, 
W. Va. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to suspend the requirements of 
annual assessment work on mining claims during the years 1920 
and up to and including June 30, 1921, and fixing the period dur- 
ing which such work shall be performed. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6300. An act making appropriations to supply defici- 
encies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate 
committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to suspend the requirements 
of annual assessment work on mining claims during the years 
1920 and up to and including June 30, 1921, and fixing the 
period during which such work shall be performed; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 5223. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif. ; 

H. R. 2466. An act to constitute Fort Worth, in the State of 
Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privileges 
of section 7 of an act approved June 10, 1880, entitled “An act 
to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes ” ; 

H. R. 3018. An act granting the consent of Congress to H. H. 
Haynes to construct a dike across Mud Slough on Isthmus Inlet, 
in section 23, township 26 south, range 13 west, of Willamette 
meridian in Oregon; 

H. R, 2428. An act granting certain lands to Converse County, 
Wyo., for a public park; and 
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Burroughs 
Burtness 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clague 


Freeman 
French 
Gallivan 
Gernerd 
Goldsborough 
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Langley 
Lee, N. Y¥. 
Lufkin 
McDuffie 
Mann 


Sears 
Shelton 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Snell 


Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cockran 
Connell 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Darrow 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dominick 
Drewry 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Evans 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Fenn 
Fess 
Fields 
Fordney 


Mason 
Merritt 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 

Mudd 
Newton, Minn. 
O’Brien 
Ogden 
Oliver 

Paige 

Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Reavis 
Reed, W. Va. 
Robertson 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 


Good 

Gould 
Graham, I], 
Graham, Pa, 
Griest 
Griffin 
Haugen 
Herrick 
Hicks 
Himes 
Hogan 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jefferis 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Foster Kitchin Sabath Wood, Ind. 
Frear Kleczka Sanders, N. Y. Woodruff 
Free Kreider Schall Ziblman 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-nine Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries have reported a bill which I introduced, 
and that bill is now before you. It amends what is known as 
the La Follette Seamen’s Act. That act was passed in 1915. 
It was a uniform law, and by that I mean that it had a uni- 
form «pplication to navigation on the ocean and on the Great 
Lakes. The usual run on the ocean is eight days, and the usual 
run on the Great Lakes is eight hours. Yet the La Follette 
Seamen’s Act provided the same complement of employees on 
a ship operating eight days that it required on a ship operating 
eight hours or less. In other words, on the Great Lakes and 
on the ocean, regardless of the length of the run, two crews of 
sailors are required and three crews of oilers, water tenders, 
and firemen. 

I may say to the House that this bill, H. R. 6754, now before 
us only applies to the Great Lakes. In view of the apparent 
difference in operation between the Great Lakes and the ocean, 
we felt that the Great Lakes should be divorced from the opera- 
tion of the law. 

In section 2 of the bill we provide that where ships on the 
Great Lakes are operated less than 6 hours out of the 24. it 
shall not come under the provisions of this section requiring 
a definite complement of crew, but that that shall be left to the 
Department of Commerce, as was the case in all instances 
prior to the adoption of the seamen’s act. In other words, 
gentlemen, it is impossible to draft a law providing for an 
honest and equitable application to all conditions, and when 
you attempt to do that you do a grave injustice where you 
least expect such injustice to apply. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman please tell us how much the 
La Follette Act requires the shipowners to increase the crew 
on the ships operating on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. On the Great Lakes we have runs 
of as short duration as 3 miles. That sounds peculiar to you 
gentlemen who live on the ocean, where the run is from 1,300 
to 3,000 miles, but we have many runs on the Great Lakes that 
are from 3 to 5 miles. On a run of that character for half a 
century prior to the adoption of the seamen’s act we carried 
a crew of eight men and never lost a life, never had an accident, 
and under the operation of this law, as soon as the La Follette 
Act went into effect, the same boat now has to carry a crew 
of 19 men. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose that additional number of men 
was required because of the provision of law which required 
a certain percentage of able seamen. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And a certain 
oilers and watchmen, and so forth? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes; that is true. The law which 
we are trying to amend provides that in all merchant vessels 
of the United States of more than 100 tons gross, excepting 
those navigating rivers and harbors, the sailors while at sea 


Snyder 
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Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Temple 
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Upshaw 
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Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
Wingo 
Winslow 
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number of hours between 
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shall be divided into at least two watches, and the firemen, 
oilers, and water tenders divided into three watches. That 
is the present law. Let me read a letter which illustrates the 
burden borne by ships on the Great Lakes. This letter was 
written to me in 1915, and in it the writer says, speaking of his 
boat: 

Under our license she has always operated with 8 men, Under the 
new law 19 men are required. The boat is not arranged to house such 
a crew, even if the expense could be borne, which it certainly can not. 
Therefore, we are obliged to tie this ship up at the dock. 

That illustrates the tremendous increase in the complement 
of ship crews required on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not be able to find sleeping 
quarters in that sized ship for a crew of 19. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. No. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not recall any testimony before 
the committee showing such an increase. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. That is the case to which I called 
attention on the Straits of Mackinac, on the ferryboat that 
runs from St. Ignace to Mackinac, a distance of 3 miles; and 
knowing the situation, the Department of Commerce has re- 
duced that requirement. I do not know how they did it, but 
they did it. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. What size vessel is that? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I think she is about 100 feet long. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. With 19 men in the crew? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. They had to put on 19 men 
under the law. Under the bill proposed, as far as short-run 
ships are concerned, we take them out of the provisions of the 
section and allow the department to regulate them, where a 
ship is operating less than 6 hqurs out of 24. Where she oper- 
ates between 6 and 12 hours, we require them to have two 
crews. On such a run now these ships are obliged to carry 
three crews, and the extra amount of men are absolutely useless. 
As soon as the ship gets into port there is a little cleaning up 
to do, incident to the running of the ship, and then they 
leave a few men on board in each department and the rest of 
the crew go ashore. Before the seaman’s law they operated on 
6-hour shifts, which was perfectly satisfactory to the men, be- 
cause with six hours on and six hours off the men could leave 
the vessel at port and have six hours off to devote to their 
families. Under the 4-hour system, which is the 3-watch 
system, when they get into the port they only have three hours 
off and they can not any more than get home than it is time 
to go back to work. Consequently the men themselves prefer 
the 2-watch system on short runs. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it because these runs are of short duration 
that this measure is reported? 

Mr, SCOTT of Michigan. No; not entirely. We are trying 
to keep our passenger ships on the Great Lakes. We are trying 
to apply a reasonable law to the actual conditions and not to 
some fancied condition. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman stated that it was not on 
account of the short runs that this measure is reported. The 
adoption of this amendment is recommended on account of the 
short runs, is it not? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Since the adoption of the La Fol- 
lette Act in 1915 down to the present time one-sixth of all of 
the ships on the Great Lakes have stopped operating largely 
because of this law. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If it is on account of the short run, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania states, why did not you apply it 
to other short runs along the coast? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The short runs along the coast are 
in the sounds, bays, and rivers, which are specifically excepted 
in the present law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
sumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
utes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to a question as to 
the additional operating cost under the requirements ef the law? 
That is one of the things we want to know. 


Oh, yes; this particular amend- 


from Michigan has con- 
I will take an additional five min- 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And how onerous is that additional cost on 
the owner of the property and how necessary ? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Time prevents me from giving 
many illustrations, but here is one ship where the additional 
employees required by the seaman’s act cost in saiaries in one 
season over $8,000. That is exclusive of the food necessarily 
purchased to feed these unnecessary employees. [It is not sur- 
prising that one-sixth of the ships have been tied at the docks 
and permitted to rot and the people of the Great Lakes section 
of the country for the first time in the history of the country 
are deprived of passenger and freight packet facilities that they 
have enjoyed heretofore. 

Mr. MAPES. Before the gentleman passes that will he yield 
to 2 question? I notice that the proviso proposed to the first 
section of the law applies to vessels that are operated less than 
G hours out of the 24 hours a day. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not just understand how that would affect 
a short line if it made several trips a day; for instance, one 


which the gentleman has cited from St. Ignace to Mackinac | 


City. If I understand it correctly, these boats» make return 
trips during the day, so they are really operated more than six 
hours. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Here is what they do: The steamer 
Lotus leaves St. Ignace about 9.80 in the morning, because at 
that time the trains come from the North and the South. It 
makes one trip across to the island, which takes about 15 min- 
utes. Then it comes back, and the crew go home, returning 
some time in the afternoon. I think they make two trips in the 
afternoon and evening, taking the passengers to and from the 
island. They may make four irips a day. 

Mr. MAPES. How many hours in all? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. In actual operation probably not 
to exceed four or five hours a day at the outside. 

Mr. MAPES. Is not that an exceptional case? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. No; it is not an exceptional case. 
The City of Sheboygan runs from the city of Sheboygan to the 
Point of Pines, then to the island. The Islander and the Chip- 
pewa both have comparatively short runs. These are pas- 
senger steamers which I can think of hurriedly; but there are 
many sand beats on all the Lakes operating less hours per day 
than these boats I have mentioned. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlenran has consumed an additional 
five minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I will take five minutes additional. 
Let me direct your attention to the passenger steamer Kirby. 
What oecurred with this steamer occurred with very nearly 
every steamer on the Great Lakes. In 1911 it cost the Kirby 
for employees, exclusive of officers, on board the ship $12,625. 
In 1919, which was the last year that ship ever run, it cost 
the same ship $22,335.44. Now, gentlemen, that is not all, If 
it was simply the expense incident to salaries it would be bad 
enough. But do you realize that when you have three crews 
every time you awaken a man to go on a 4-hour watch you 
have to feed him, and the cost of feeding three crews is equal 
to the salaries of at least one crew? 

Here is one ship that runs from Cleveland to Buffalo. 
say: 

In 1915 our wages, fuel, and food cost us $131,687. 
wages, fuel, and food cost the same ship $419,590.49. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentieman yield right there? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman does net want to tell the House 
that is due to the La Follette Act? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I am not saying it is due entirely 
to the La Follette Act; certainly not so far as the fuel is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. NOLAN. How about labor? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. As far as labor is concerned, let 
me give the gentleman that. 

Mr. NOLAN. The labor cost? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes; the labor cost. 
I referred to in the other statement. 

Mr. NOLAN. Give us the difference in wages between 1915 
and 1919. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will permit, I will say in 
reply to the question asked by the gentleman from California, 
that so far as one vessel is concerned the pay roll in May, 1915, 
was $3,200, and in May, 1916, after the La Follette Act had gone 
into effect, it was $4,612, or an increase of $1,400, due almost 
entirely to the provisions of that law. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman says “ almost entirely.” 
sure it is entirely? 


They 


In 1920 our 
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Mr. MILLS. Of course, I limit that, because there was an 
increase in wages, I appreciate, between 1915 and 1919. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Directing myself to the questioa 
asked by the gentleman from California [Mr. Nonan] as to the 
one ship—and you gentlemen realize I can not, in the time 
allotted me, take up all the ships, but many illustrations are 
in this record here—in one ship operating between the city of 
Cleveland and the city of Buffalo, the C. & B., one provision 
of the La Follette Seamens’ Act, to wit, the provision requiring 
65 per cent able seamen, cost that ship for extra, unnecessary 
men in one season $8,000 more than it had before. That is only 
one item in connection with the La Follette Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
ance of my time. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is ho quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
ously no quorum of the House is present. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move a eall 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 
Ansorge Fess 
Beck Fields 
Beedy Fordney 
Bell Foster 
Benham Free 
Bird Freeman 
Black Gallivan 
Blakeney Gernerd 


Bond Goldsborough 
Brinson FOOC 

Brooks, Pa. Gould 
Browne, Wis. Graham, Pa. 
Burdick Green, Iowa 
Burreughs Griest 
Butler Griffin 
Chandler, N. Y. Tfadley 
Chandier, Okla. Hardy, Colo. 
Clague Hawley 
Clark, Fla. Hayden 
Hicks 


Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon Himes O'Connor 
Cockran Houghton Ogden 
Collins Hudspeth Olpp 
Copley Husted Overstreet 
Cramton Ireland Paige 
Cullen Jaeoway Patterson, N. J. 
Darrow Jefferis Perlman 
Deal Johnson, S. Dak. Peters 
Dempsey Jones, Pa. Petersen 
Drewry Kahn Reavis 
Dunbar Kearns Reed. W. Va. 
Dunn Kennedy Riordan 
tvans Kiess Robertson 
Fairfield Kindred Rossdale 
Kitchin Rouse 


Fayrot 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, STArrorD). 
and ninety-one Members have answered to their 
quorum. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I move to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the’ call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts moves to dispense with further proceedings under the 
eall. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in presenting my views 
in regard to this measure I want to state that I do not pro- 
fess to be a seaman or to be acquainted with the operation of 
ships. I am a landlubber from the interior. There are a 
great many of the details and intricacies of the operation of 
ships of which I know nothing. I could not give an order on 
board of a ship for the performance of any single duty by a 
seaman, And yet in the general run of the duties and obliga- 
tions of boat owners and beat operators I have an idea that 
there ought to be consideration for the rights, interests, health, 
and happiness of the seamen, as well as for the prosperity and 
financial success of the owners of boats. Indeed, in my judg- 
ment, boat owners will in the end find profit in just and fair 
rules and provisions for their seamen. 

When this bill was first presented it seemed to me so ultra, 
so one sided and extreme, so wanting in safeguards for safety 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the bal- 


The gentleman from New York 
Obvi- 


Kleczka 
Knight 
Kreider 
Langley 
Lee, N. Y- 
Longworth 
Lufkin 
Luhring 
McCormick 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mason 
Merritt 
Mondell 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 
Mott 
Mudd 
O’Brien 


Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Sandlin 
Sears 
Shelton 
Sisson 
Slemp 

Snell 

Snyder 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas . 
Timberlake 
Vaile 


Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Ward, N.C. 
Wason 
Wheeler 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
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of all aboard ship, that. I could not begin to think of supporting 
it at all. As first presented this bill exempted all vessels on 
the Great Lakes or on the ocean from the operations of the 
seamen’s law unless it was on a continuous run of 16 hours or 
more, thereby eliminating the requirement that there should 
be any legal number of able seamen required’; that there should 
be any required number of watches on deck or in the fire room, 
or any legal number of the crew in other respects, and in addi- 
tion to that on runs, even of over 16 hours, there was a pro- 
vision that in any portion of existing law where an able seaman 
was required, that requirement might be met by substituting a 
certificated lifeboat man, so that if the bill as presented had 
become a law, on the Great Lakes and on the ocean we would 
have had no requirement for any voyage which was a continuous 
voyage of less than 16 hours, and over that we would have 
had no requirement for an able seaman which could not be 
filed by substituting a certificated lifeboat man. That is to 
say that the requirements of present law for efficiency and skill 
of the crews operating ships would have been practically wiped 
out. 

Now, 2 certificated lifeboat man is defined under the law as 
one who beers a certificate that he knows how to handle oars 
and operate a lifeboat. He need not have the experience of 
one month or one week or of one day on board a ship if he 
knews how to handle a lifeboat and serve the oars. He might 
pass the examination. ; 

Now, after discussing this matter pro and con among those 
of us who wanted to retain the provisions of the present law, 
for the protection of seamen against oppressive conditions and 
hours of labor, and for safety of life at sea, and those who 
wanted to amend the scamen’s bill, so that it would be, in my 
judgment, a weak and watery arrangement, we who were on 
the subcommittee, consisting of the gentleman from Tennessee 
| Mr. Davis] and myself, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Scorr], and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EpMonps], 
and also the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINpBLomM], we 
reached a conclusion which it seems to me is fair and reasonable. 

In the first place, I want to say that in reaching this con- 
clusion we are acting in consonance with what seems to be the 
desire of the public community being served by this service. 
There came before us representatives of boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce and public gatherings of various and 
sundry kinds living upon the Great Lakes, urging the passage, 
not of this bill but of the bill as it was originally drawn. Now, 
the changes we have agreed to make are, first—— 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. What was the attitude of labor on the 
subject? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The attitude of labor in general was 
opposed to the bill as it was presented, and to some extent is 
opposed to the bill as it is now framed. But let me call atten- 
tion to the coneessions made by the proponents of the bill. In 
the first place, they contended that an experienced lifeboat man 
could be used in all places where the law as it is written now 
requires able seamen. They said that on these vessels of mod- 
ern type the old skill required for the senmen of old in handling 
the tackle of an old sailing vessel was no longer required, and 
that it only required good sense and the capacity to handle a 
lifeboat in order to make an able seaman, or in order to make 
a man competent to operate a vessel. We differed with them. 
We thought there should be on every vessel a certain percentage 
of the deck crew that would understand the operation of a ship 
and who should have had long experience, which would give 
them self-poise, which would enable them to have skill in the 
handling of a vessel on which the lives and safety of the pas- 
sengers depended. So we compromised with respect to that. 
The law of 1915 required that the first year otter its passage 
the deck crew should be composed of at least 40 per cent of 
able seamen, and the second year 45 per cent, and the third 
year 50 per cent, and the fourth year 55 per cent, and the next 
year 60 per cent, and after that 65 per cent able seamen on 
the deck crew only. It also provided that there should be 
on all ships a certain number of able seamen for each lifeboat 
and each life raft of a capacity of over 15 persons, so that the 
number of able seamen on a ship might even exceed 65 per cent 
of the deck crew. Now, the bill before us is a compromise. We 
colupromised that by striking out the provision in the original 
Seott bill which authorized the substitution of a lifeboat man 
anywhere for an able seaman, and we agreed that there should 
only be 50 per cent of the deck crew who must have a rating 
of able seamen, that the number of able seamen for each life- 
boat should remain in existing law, but that certificated 
lifebeat men might be used where able seamen are required by 
the present law for life rafts. 
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Mr. Speaker, will the Chair kindly notify me when I have 
consumed 15 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been 
said about the increased cost of operating vessels on the Great 
Lakes under the seamen’s bill. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. The general talk is that the entire 
passenger traffic has ceased on the Great Lakes. Is that true? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. My recollection from the testimony 
we have had is that most of the passenger lines on the Great 
Lakes have been prospering. Their cost of operation has in- 
creased, and some of the increase in cost was brought about by 
the requirement of additional members of the crew. But the gen- 
tleman who preceded me [Mr. Scorr of Michigan], in speaking of 
that increased cost between 1915 and 1920, did not take into ac- 
count the fact that the operation of any plant to-day is practically 
double or triple what it was in 1915, and the instance he named 
of a vessel operating in 1914 for $131,000 and now costing for 
its operation $419,000 is not much out of proportion with what 
everything else now costs in the way of labor as compared with 
1915. I take it that a fairer statement of that preposition can 
be had from the testimony of one of the ship operators, Mr. 
Simpson, who operated eight vessels. Here is what he said with 
reference to the increase in his crews. I read fronr our 
hearings: 

Mr. Harpy. How many ships did you have that involved that increase 
of 40 members? 

Mr. Simpson. Eight ships. It runs from 12 on one ship down to 2 
on another. We have got a route of 7 hours 15 minutes. I never 
would consent for those boats to run on one watch. They have got to 
have two watches, because there is work for these men to do while in 
port, whether running or not. I would never consent to operate my 
boat without seamen, whether they gave me the privilege or not. 

Mr. Harpy. You want certificated men? 

Mr. Simpson. I want able seamen. 

This testimony of Mr. Simpsen is what caused me to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan if that was not an unusual in- 
crease from 9 to 18. I mean the instance or ship he talked 
about. I am sorry that I failed to ask Mr. Simpson what was 
the tonnage or the total capacity of the eight ships or the 
total of his crews. As I understand, he runs an important 
line on the Great Lakes, and on these ships the actual increase 
which he attributes to the shipping act was 40 men, or 5 to a 
ship. I feel sure that there are seyeral hundred men in the 
aggregate on the 8 ships. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How many did he have prior to the act? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, Well, as I say, I omitted to ask him 
that question and he failed to answer it. 

Mr. Simpson continues: 

The boat would be a nice looking boat if you just had your crew on 
watch when they are running. She has to be taken care of just the 
same as a hotel or place where you live. I would say, too, that I do 
not care what they do with the law. I would never consent to operate 
my beat with seamen whether they gave me the privilege or not. 

Mr. Harpy. You want certificated men? 

Mr. Stmpson. I want able seamen, whether it is judged by the lecal 
I will say that the seamen we have been 
employing since the passage of the act are the same men as before. 


They come aboard with a ticket; that is the only thing different. They 
were the same men, 
Mr. Harpy. In other words, the law just provides a means by 


which the fact can be certified that they are qualified seamen. 

Mr. Simpson. Now, whenever a new man comes with a ticket you 
have to take it for granted he is an able seaman. Before that you 
would not know about it. He would not have any ticket, and I would 
say if this provision were in the amendment that he could use certifi- 
cated lifeboat men in lieu of able seamen, that we could use those. 
I would say that the only boats that we would ever care to use those 
would be for the manning of equipment. That is, I would not want 
to take a man that came down there with a certificated lifeboat ticket 
and ship him as a wheelsman}; not on your life. 
| Now, that shows that the boat owners themselves recognized 
the necessity of having able seamen, and so we compromised 
by making this provision, that they might use certificated life- 
beat men in handling a life raft, where now they are required 
to have one or more able seamen. Under the bill as now pre- 
sented they have to have the same number of able seamen to 
handle every lifeboat that they had under the seamen’s act, and 
they have to have 50 per cent of able seamen on the deck crew. 
And, as I said before, the requirement as to able seamen for 
the lifeboats may make more than even 65 per cent of the deck 
crew. 

Of course, we heard from the boat owners who claimed that 
the seamen’s laws were so burdensome that it was destroying 
their ability to operate. Some claimed that they had ceased 
running their ships, and so we framed the bill as it appears. 
| We struck out the provision which eliminated the seamen’s law 
from all ships making runs of less than 16 hours and substituted 





this amendment to section 2, providing that it should not apply 
where the vessel is operated less than 6 hours out of the 24. I 
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If it is only operated 6 hours out of 
And 


think that is reasonable. 
the 24, section 2 of the seamen’s act ought not to apply. 
then, in regard to the oilers, water tenders, we provide: 

And where such a vessel is operated not less than 6 hours nor more 
than 12 hours out of 24 hours, the oilers, water tenders, ana firemen 
shall be divided into at least two watches, which shall be kept on duty 
successively for the performance of ordinary work incident to the sail- 
ing and management of the vessel. 

Now, where they operate not over 12 hours, it seemed rea- 
sonable that all but the firemen might work in two watches, 
6 on and 6 off, but the firemen can not stand it 6 hours, and 
so we provide for three watches. Then we put in this further 
proviso: 

Provided further, That where such a vessel is operated more than 12 
and less than 16 hours out of 24 hours, the oilers and water tenders 
shall be divided into at least two watches and the firemen into at 
least three watches, which shall be kept on duty successively for the 
performance of ordinary work incident to the sailing and management 
of such vessel: And provided further, That the oilers and water 
tenders shall not be required to be on duty more than 12 hours out 
of 24 hours, and the firemen shall not be required to be on duty in the 
fireroom more than 8 hours out of 24 hours. 


Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BOWLING. I notice that the debate so far has centered 
around the decrease or the increase of the number of the crew. 
I observe on reading the bill that there is some modification of 
the life-saving features. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I 
ask him to explain that and tell us what the proposed changes 
are? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. There is no change in the life-saving 
equipment except two. The season is extended one month; it 
begins on the 1st of May instead of the 15th and runs to the 
15th of October instead of the 15th of September. This makes 
the light equipment run longer. We came to the conclusion 
that these are the summer months on which a large number of 
passengers may be going on the vessels. All the evidence seemed 
to be that the extension of time was not seriously objected to. 
The lifeboat equipment is the same as before. There is only 
one change in the life-saving provision, and that is that certifi- 
cated lifeboat men may be susbtituted on the life rafts for able 
seamen. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman explain what is meant 
by operation for six hours? Suppose a boat was to leave one 
shore, and it took three hours to get to the port on the opposite 
side, and it laid there long enough to discharge its cargo—sev- 
eral hours—and then it took three hours to get back to the 
home port, would you consider that operating for six hours? 
In other words, do you mean those six hours of continuous run- 
ning or do you include the time that it lays in port? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think the authorities would construe 
the word “ operate” to mean the work of running a vessel. I 
think operating means while under steam going from one port to 
another, and perhaps might include the time while steam is 
being gotten up. 

There is a provision that the firemen shall not be required to 
be in the fireroom—and as I understand that will have added 
to it “ or engine room ’—more than 8 hours out of the 24. Being 
operated so many hours in the day was intended to change the 
phraseology from a continuous run to more than so many hours, 
because those runs might be back and forth, and there were a 
number of cases in which certain lines ran 3 hours one way 
and then back 3 hours, and yet during the day they would run 
enough trips so as to be in operation 8 or 10 hours. Those 
vessels would come under that head and would be operated 
more than 6 hours out of the 24. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That was the point I was inquiring about. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. They are operating during all the 
hours from the time they steam up in the morning until the fires 
are drawn at night. That, I think, would be operating. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It matters not whether the boat is in port 
or moving? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas: No. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If steam is up? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I regret that I can not use any more 
time. I have so many members of the committee who desire 
time, and I wish to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. DAvis]. I will ask the Chair how much time I 
bauve occupied. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Srarrorp). 
man used 20 minutes, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I 
occupy pretty much the same attitude with regard to this 


The gentle- 
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matter as has been stated by my colleague, Judge Harpy. As 
the bill dealing with this subject was originally introduced, I 
would not have supported it and so notified the members of the 
committee. However, the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries gave to ¢his whoie subject very lengthy and 
careful consideration. We conducted hearings for a number 
of days and permitted all those who desired to be heard either 
for or against the bill to appear before the committee and 
present their views. These hearings have been published and 
constitute a volume of over 500 pages, which gives you some 
evidence of the care with which the committee undertook to 
consider this question. 

After considerable discussion of the different provisions of 
the bill a subcommittee was appointed, composed of three of 
those who advocated the bill in its original form, and two of us 
were opposed to it in that form. We had several different meet- 
ings in which we went over the subject very thoroughly and 
agreed upon a bill substantially in the form of the bill subse- 
quently introduced and now being considered. And while this 
bill is the result of concessions on the part of both sides, as is 
very frequently the case, yet I think upon the whole it deals 
with the subject in a fair and equitable manner. and without 
the possibility of resulting in any serious hardship to either 
side; that is. without any serious hardship to the traveling or 
shipping public or the seamen or the operators. For instance, 
on the question of hours and the number of crews, my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], has already explained 
that in detail; but in that connection I wish to state that it 
appeared to me as well as to other members of the committee 
that there is a difference between conditions on the Great Lakes 
and on the ocean, and that such distinction should find ex- 
pression in our laws. It has been suggested that this is an en- 
tering wedge toward the modification or repeal of the seaman’s 
act as a whole, or with respect to the ocean. Speaking for 
myself, I will say that that is not true. And furthermore, in 
reply to that, I wish to submit the suggestion that a correction 
of burdensome features of the act, or of abuses, will doubtless 
do very much toward preventing or combating the propaganda 
that is perhaps being carried on for the repeal of the entire 
seamen’s act. Very few comprehensive laws have proved to be 
absolutely perfect in operation. It generally develops that in 
order to meet unforeseen contingencies it is necessary to amend 
them in certain particulars. The seaman’s act has now been 
in operation for six years, and the effort now is to modify it only 
in certain particulars with regard to the Great Lakes. 

The navigation on the rivers and in harbors, bays, and sounds 
is already precluded from the operation of the seaman’s act. 
And while all of the operation on the Lakes is not as safe 
and the conditions are not identical with those upon rivers, 
harbors, and sounds, yet many features are, and perhaps most 
of them to a degree, and it occurs to me that it is not improper 
to make the modifications that are called for in the bill with 
regard to the Great Lakes, where conditions are considerably 
different from those on the ocean, particularly with respect to 
the operation of many vessels. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. For a brief question. 

Mr. LONDON. Why should there be a modification as to 
hours? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. In the first place, it appeared in 
the hearings that a number of vessels are operated for only a 
very few hours out of the 24; in some instances three or four or 
five or six hours, and it does not seem that they should be 
required to have two or three crews on vessels of that char- 
acter. The same is true with reference to another class of 
vessels which are in operation from 6 to 12 hours out of 24 
hours. It does not seem that there should be the same require- 
ment with regard to crews of such vessels that obtains on 
longer runs or in ocean traffic. I will state in connection with 
that that this exact phraseology was something of a compro- 
mise of views, and perhaps does not absolutely represent the 
views of the one side or the other but simply a modification of 
the views of both. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. For a brief question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the chief purpose of the bill to reduce 
the number of men required to operate the vessels? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. That is the object of the amend- 
ment to section 2 of the seaman’s act. The next amendment 
to the bill, as has been explained, reduces from 65 per cent to 
50 per cent the required number of the deck crew of each vessel 
who must be able seamen. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That does not necessarily reduce the num- 
ber of employees, but only the number of able seamen. 


Does the gentleman yield to me for a 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. That is correct; because the other 
places would be filled by certificated lifeboat men. 

In that connection I think this difference between the 65 per 
cent requirement on the ocean and the 50 per cent requirement 
on the Great Lakes is at least balanced by the fact that on 
the Great Lakes there are 65 life-saving stations, scattered all 
around the Lakes, with splendid equipment, and it would per- 
haps be an unusual case where the boats from those life-saving 
stations could not reach a vessel in distress. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Following my first question, how much 
will be the decrease in the number of employees on these Lake 
vessels—what percentage? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Conditions on the different lines 
and with regard to different vessels vary so much that it is 
absolutely impossible to answer that question by stating the 
average or the total decrease. There is considerable testimony 
in the hearings as to the increase as to specific lines and vessels 
caused by the seaman’s act, and this bill modifies that act in 
certain particulars, and would result in a reduction of the re- 
quired number of employees in some instances. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Could the gentleman state how much the 
employees of these Lake vessels were increased because of the 
La Follette Seamen’s Act? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It appeared at the hearings that 
as to some lines there was not a very material increase, and 
as to some lines there was no change in this respect, perhaps, 
but in some cases, particularly on the short lines—that is, on 
the vessels operated for a brief period—the law increased the 
number of employees. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
6 hours in the 24? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; and from 6 to 12 hours, 
There is a distinction there. In other words, within that 
period oilers and water tenders are placed in the same category 
with regard to working hours that now applies to seamen, the 
idea of the committee being that their work is no more laborious 
than that of seamen, but that firemen should not be required 
to work for as long a period as the other members of the crew. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. My reason for asking information is this: 
I am wondering how burdensome the La Follette Act is on the 
shipowners. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, taking a little more 
time, Mr. Simpson stated that on a fleet of his vessels he was 
required to employ 40 additional men. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But he does not state how many men he 
had before. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
required. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If he had 40 before and he had to employ 
40 additional, that would be quite an addition, but if he had 
1,000 before and had to have 40 additional, it would not be. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I express my regret that I did not 
£0 into that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the provisions of the seaman’s 
act which increased the general cost of operation and which 
are affected by the provisions of this bill are three in number. 
The first one of them relates to the number of watches on a 
vessel and provides for the establishment of three watches of 
firemen, oilers, and water tenders on all vessels, irrespective 
of the run of that vessel, or irrespective of the hours of labor 
of the men. The second provision which increases the cost of 
operation is the 65 per cent provision, which requires that 65 
per cent of the members of a deck crew shall be so-called able 
seamen as defined by law, a fixed legal definition, and one which 
does not necessarily imply that the man is particularly skilled. 
However, he does receive higher wages than an ordinary sea- 
man, or a certificated lifeboat man. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I should prefer not to yield at this time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wanted to ask the gentleman to define 
in terms what a seaman is. 

Mr. MILLS. The third provision is that which indirectly 
increases the number of men on a vessel, and that provision is 
found in section 14 of the act which requires that each lifeboat 
and life raft shall have at least one able seaman, so that in 
actual practice the number of able seamen on board a vessel 
is well over the 65 per cent apparently required by the previous 
section. The fourth provision which is affected by this bill 
and which increases the cost of operation of these vessels is 
the shortness of the season on the Great Lakes, during which 
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the maximum number of safety appliances on a vessel is not 
required. 

Let us first consider, before taking up these questions in detail, 
what have been the actual results of the operation of this law 
on the American Merchant Marine on the Lakes, and it is 
unnecessary te generalize, it is unnecessary to assume or to 
imagine. These are the actual facts. Take the G. B. Hall 
steamers that carry more than a million tons of coal from the 
port of Rochester in the State of New York. To-day they are 
nearly all under Canadian registry, having been transferred 
in 1917 because of the operation of this act. One hundred 
thousands passengers leave Rochester yearly by way of Lake 
Ontario and go down the St. Lawrence. They are all carried 
by vessels under the Canadian flag, because of the provisions 
of this act. Take the pulp-wood boats. Here is a fair example 
of how it affects them. The steamship Ford, a vessel of 609 
tons gross, operated with a crew of 13 men in 1915 and after 
the passage of this act was required to carry 17 men. That 
increased the costs per annum $5,000, the equivalent of the 
interest charge on the entire capital invested of some $100,000. 

Take the steamship Put in Bay. In 1911 it had 2 firemen, 2 
engineers, and now it has 3 firemen, 3 officers, 2 engineers, 
and 2 oilers, and she makes the 5-hour run. Take the ves- 
sels of the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. Their run is 
7 hours from Cleveland to Detroit. The seamen’s act increased 
the crew of 7 of their vessels by 40, running anywhere from 
12 men on one ship to 2 on another. Take the steamship 
Alabama of the Goodrich Co. Her pay roll in 1915 was $3,200 
a month, and in 1916, after the passage of this act, it was $4,200 
a month, an increase of $1,000, and certainly wages in 1916 and 
in 1915 can fairly be compared. Take the Cleveland & Buffalo 
Line. On one of their boats, one of the large passenger boats 
on the Great Lakes, the increase in the pay roll on one vessel 
alone, owing to the seamen’s act, is over $13,000, and if you 
realize what a vast amount of capital is represented by such an 
interest charge you will readily appreciate what it means in 
respect to the construction of new vessels to operate on the 
Great Lakes. These are general results of the passage of 
this act. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Can the gentleman tell me what the 
original crew was of that line which was increased by 40? 

Mr. MILLS. No; I can not, because I do not think the facts 
were given. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
know. 

Mr. MILLS. If there is any criticism to be made of this bill, 
it is that it does not go far enough, not that it goes too far. 
Let us consider it by individual sections and see what it 
accomplishes. 

Now let us consider the 3-watch system. The seamen’s 
act provides, under section 2, that there shall be three watches 
of firemen, oilers, and water tenders on all vessels on the Great 
Lakes and on the ocean, and they require three watches—that 
is, three different sets of men—on every vessel that is operated 
for one hour or on a run of 7 days’ continuous operation 24 
hours each day, a most ridiculous provision. You may hear 
it urged on the floor of this House, as it has been urged by 
the opponents of this bill, that this is an attempt to substitute 
a 72-hour day for a 48-hour day. That is not the case. It is 
the purpose of this bill to substitute for this provision requiring 
three watches, irrespective of the hours of labor, a provision 
which makes it possible for the vessels to employ only three 
watches where they are needed, not to put three watches where 
they are wholly unnecessary. You have only to read the terms 
of the bill to see that because it first eliminates the 3-watch 
provision as to vessels operated for 6 hours or less. 

In other words, it will not require three different sets of men 
when a vessel is only in actual operation six hours. The see- 
ond section deals with the case of the vessel which is operated 
more than 6 and less than 12 hours; and there again, except in 
so far as firemen are concerned, it does away with the 3- 
watch provision. Now, they may say, “Why do you happen to - 
fix this number of hours? Why do you say less than 6 hours 
or more than 6 and less than 12?’ Because in framing the bill 
we were not dealing with a hypothetical case, but we were 
dealing with actual vessels operating over actual runs, and it 
happened to fit into this particular schedule of hours. What 
is the situation to-day under section 2 of the law? Here is one 
vessel, the C. & B. Line, that never makes a trip over 34 
miles and never operates more than 8 hours a day. She was 
obliged to increase her fireroom force. Take the sand boats. 
40 or 50 on the Great Lakes, with a plant investment of 
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$5,000,000 and an output per annum of some $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. These boats actually operate on the Lakes only 
some 3 or 4 hours a day. They are never wore than 3} 
miles away from shore, and yet one of them, when it was 
changed from the Canadian register to the American register, 
was obliged to increase her number of firemen from one to three, 


an increase of $875 a month to $1,125 a month. Though she | 


was not actually operated more than 4 hours a day, this force 
was tripled in the fireroom under the terms of this unreasonable 
act. Now, take vessels that make a somewhat longer run, a 
run, for instance, from Chicago to Milwaukee, which is a 
5-hour run, and there you work under the 3-watch system. 
Assuming that the first watch goes on at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they would work from 6 to 10 and have no actual firing to 
do whatsoever. The second watch would go on from 10 to 2 
and would actually fire 4 hours at sea. The third watch 
would go on at 2 and the vessel comes into port at 3 and have 
only 1 hour of firing. The vessel goes out at 6. The first watch 
then goes on again and fires for 4 hours. Out of the 24 hours 
the operation of these two runs of 5 hours each, under the 
8-watch system, the first watch will have firing of 4 hours, the 
second will have firing of 4 hours, and the third watch will have 
fying of 2 hours, and each man will have fired on the average 
8h hours a day. And yet gentlemen will unquestionably tell you 
that if you pursue this system you are establishing a week of 
72 hours instead of 48, and they can argue from a hypothetical 
standpoint, but I defy them to argue from the standpoint of 
actual experience on the Great Lakes. Take the case of the 
City of Toledo. She makes a 4-hour run and is obliged to carry 
18 men in the fireroom. 

I could go on and enumerate a number of these cases, but I 
would have spent all my time on this first section, and I would 
like to take up the second question. The second question has 
to do with the 65 per cent provision giving the number of able 
seamen required aS members of the crew. The Scott bill re- 
duces the percentage from 65 to 50 per cent. Now, what is an 
able seaman? An able seaman, according to the seaman’s act, 
is a man who served 3 years at sea or 18 months on the 
Great Lakes, irrespective of any other qualifications. What are 
the actual duties of an able seaman to-day on the ordinary 
steam vessel? He cleans the deck; polishes the brass; he must 
splice rope; he must paint the ship; and he must be able to tie 
a ship up to the dock, all ordinary, simple matters, easily 
learned, yet the gentleman who drafted this original bill pro- 
vided that before a man can be listed as an able seaman, if you 
please, he must have served three years to learn these ordinary 
simple duties, and that there must be at least 65 per cent of 
these men employed as part of every deck crew. 

Well, what is the result? The result is it is difficult to get 
the kind of men in the American merchant marine, because the 
average American boy will not spend three years of his time 
as an ordinary seaman in order to learn the duties which he 
can acquire in six months, especially when he can apply for a 
certificate as mate after two years’ service on the deck of a 
vessel. Now, all this provision does is to reduce that percent- 
age from 65 to 50 per cent. I would go much further. I would 
provide some test which would determine who is qualified as an 
able seaman other than by this tinre test, which simply restricts 
the number of available men and at the same time restricts the 
American source of supply for the American merchant marine. 
They will tell you they have put more Americans on board our 
merchant fleet by reason of their seamen’s act. What are the 
actual figures? In 1915 before the passage of this act 40 per 
cent of all those employed on American vessels were Americans, 

To-day, in spite of the war, which drafted any number of 
boys who had never gone to sea before, in spite of the mer- 
chant tonnage of over 10,000,000 tons, what is the percentage? 
Forty-seven per cent. If you will read the report of the com- 
mittee, you will see a quotation from a letter from the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, saying that the provisions of 
this act make it clearly impossible to get American youths to 
go to sea. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Noran] 20 minutes. 

Mr, SCOTT of Michigan. And I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 

Mr. NOLAN. 
time. 

Mr, LONDON. 
quorum present? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I do not. 
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Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this is the first at- 
tempt to amend the so-called La Follette Seamen’s Act. I do 
not know whether you would want any more enlightenment 
upon the general intent of those who are opposed to the sea- 


| men’s act and those in favor of the bill than the statement made 


by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts], who has just 
taken his seat. The people that are interested in the Amer- 
ican nrerchant marine—and some of those that are interested 
in the American merchant marine are interested in the inter- 
national merchant marine—want cheap ships. 

They have alwayS wanted cheap ships, which means, as the 
gentleman has suggested, cheap labor. They want the American 
flag on the stern of an American-built ship, but they want con- 
cessions, and have continually gotten them from the American 
Congress. They want the American flag on American bottoms, 
but they are not so particular about American licensed officers 
and seamen. They want the right to take lascars, Chinese, 
and Japanese, and other sorts of cheap labor and operate their 
ships solely for their own individual gain without regard to the 
interest of the American sailor. Those that are opposed to the 
seamen’s act have taken that position from the beginning. Ever 
since it waS passed by Congress in 1915 they have been clamor- 
ing that the La Follette Seamen’s Act should be amended so 
that they would have cheap ships. ‘The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mirus] talks about the ships at Rochester that 
changed from American to Canadian registry. The gentlemen 
who constitute this committee will bear out the fact that a 
distinguished Shipowner from the city of San Francisco, which 
I in part represent, Capt. Dollar, came before your committee 
in 1915, when you were putting through the emergency bill, and 
told you if the German war vessels were swept from the sea he 
would have no use for the American flag on the stern of his 
ship. Foreign-built ships were given the right to raise the 
American flag in case of an emergency, and he told you if he 
could safely go back and put the English flag on his boats he 
was going to do it. And why? That was before the seamen’s 
act was passed. It was because he would not be compelled to 
observe conditions, not only in the interest of the men who go 
down to the sea in ships but in the interests of the people of 
this country who travel on ships, and it is the great American 
public that are the beneficiaries of the safety provisions of the 
seamen’s act, whether it be on the Great Lakes or the ocean. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. What other country besides the 
United States has the requirements as to able seamen? 

Mr. NOLAN. None. That is why they want it. They are 
not so much concerned about this requirement as they are about 
this life-saving provision, and our first duty is to protect the 
lives of paSsengers and to see that the American seamen have 
decent conditions and the right acquired after centuries of 
struggle to be considered free men. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The gentleman is not insisting that 
we are changing the life-saving provision? 

Mr. NOLAN. I am taking this position, that this is the first 
drive to amend the La Follette Act. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. As far as the Great Lakes are con- 
cerned 

Mr. NOLAN. 


As far as the Great Lakes are concerned. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mirts] argued it from the 
standpoint of the American merchant marine and not particu- 
larly from the standpoint of the Great Lakes. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, these gentlemen refer to certain 
boats on the Great Lakes and the difference in the cost of opera- 


tion between 1915 and 1916. Is there anybody in this House 
that takes the position that labor costs generally in 1916 were 
not far in advance of those of 1915? The war came on in Au- 
gust, 1914, and immediately prices began to go up. There was 
a great demand all over this country for labor in the munition 
factories to supply England, France, and other countries at 
war with Germany with munitions, and the price of labor 
jumped tremendously in 1915 and 1916. They did not attempt 
to analyze the difference in labor costs and try to find out or 
tell you what the rate per month per man was in 1915, before 
the La Follette Act weut into effect, and in 1916, the year for 
which they cite these figures. They do not give you that infor- 
mation. Otherwise we would have some idea as to how high 
these figures went. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from California know how 
much the increase was? 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not. But I am trying to point out to 
this House that you have not got the information as to what 
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the wages of seamen were on the Great Lakes in 1915 and then 
again in 1916, so that you can determine definitely the per- 
centage of increase of cost on account of the La Follette Act 
going into effect. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I do not think the gentleman 
means to say that really, because I endeavor to show the extra 
number of men employed. Taking the amount of salary would 
not make any difference. I cited one ship. 

Mr. NOLAN. I suppose that there is more than one ship on 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. NOLAN. You were attempting to cite an exception, but 
not the general rule. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Oh, no; the general rule. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like to call the attention of the House 
to a pamphlet that I received, and I think many Members of 
this House received, about two weeks ago. I think this bill 
came from the gentlemen who held this conference in Detroit. 
It is addressed to the members of the seamen’s act conference 
by a committee appointed to draw up suitable resolutions and 
draft a bill embodying amendments to the seamen’s law in ac- 
cordance with the conclusions reached by the conference. Now, 
over on page 2 we find the bill. I do not know if it is in line 
with the original measure introduced in the House, but inas- 
much as the gentlemen seem to be very much in favor of this 
act, I believe they are the proponents of this measure. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Is the gentleman interested in 
knowing who they are? 

Mr. NOLAN. They signed their names to this pamphlet. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. But the gentleman does not know 
who they are from the signatures. They compose a committee 
of the chambers of commerce of every city on the Great Lakes— 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Milwaukee—— 

Mr. NOLAN. And every shipowner on the Great Lakes was 
represented at the conference in Detroit that received the re- 
port and which indorsed the bill that is almost word for word 
with the original bill introduced by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
committee at all. 

Mr. NOLAN. They are the shipowners on the Lakes. Let me 
call your attention to what these gentlemen want to do, and 
that is exactly what you are called upon to consider here to-day. 
And I want to leave it to you whether they want cheap ships 
and want the privilege to operate in competition with the 
Canadians or not. The fourth paragraph reads: 

We recommend that the life rafts referred to 
greater than 15-person rafts. 

I want you to bear that in mind and carry it in mind with 
the rest of the paragraph: 

The present law provides that one-half of the number of life rafts 
‘required shall have a capacity exceeding 15 persons. 

That is the present law. They must have such capacity. 

» Our thoupnt in recommending 15-person rafts is that heavy rafts 
running in size up to 40 or 50 persons can not be handled by hand. 

They do not want the mechanical equipment on board of ships 
\to take care of the life rafts and to take care of the lives of pas- 
sengers in case of trouble. They do not want the mechanical 
equipment, inasmuch as they do not like the cost. Here is the 
proposition, gentlemen : 

Sut require, to be properly and quickly launched, a special boat 
equipment for launching, whereas if there is a sufficient supply of 15- 
person rafts the passengers themselves can handle them 

Now, you are going to be asked here to amend the provisions 
of the La Follette law as applied to the Great Lakes in regard 
to certificated boatmen and able seamen. That is one of the 
life-saving provisions of the La Follette Act. These gentlemen 
to whom I have referred want the passengers to handle 15-pas- 
senger life rafts. Have you got any idea of what that means? 
Green men and women that never had any skill or training on 
board a ship trying to get on a life raft and launch it them- 
selves. This committee, representing chambers of commerce, 
tell you as to boats on the Great Lakes that passengers shall 
launch the life rafts themselves, and they shall take care of 
their own lives. What would the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Mitts] think, who might possibly have had relatives or 
friends on board the Titanic, of that proposition if people were 
allowed to scramble for themselves? 

If it is the purpose of these gentlemen to let the passengers 
scramble for themselves, it is the duty of the American Con- 
gress to provide for the safety of passengers at sea. [Ap- 
plause.] We should not be concerned with the amount of 
money th&t the Great Lakes shipowners make. We ought to 
be concerned, first of all, with the safety of passengers at sea 
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and concerned to see that the men who go down to sea in ships 
get a square deal in regard to their working hours. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to ask the gentleman what provi- 
sion in this bill in any way changes the size of the life raft? 

Mr. NOLAN. I am trying to indicate the purpose of the 
proponents of this bill. This is the entering wedge. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman does not contend that in any 
way this bill reduces the size of the life raft? 

Mr. NOLAN. No. The gentleman in his argument did not 
confine himself entirely to the effect of the bill on the Great 
Lakes. He made his argument: generally against the seamen’s 
act as he construed it to affect the American merchant marine, 

Mr. JAMES of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES of Michigan. Was not the suggestion made by a 
member of the committee, ‘‘ You can tie a rope to the raft and 
throw it overboard and let the people climb down on it”? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. That is what the shipowners want. 

Mr. JAMES of Michigan. I have been on vessels on Lake 
Superior when the water was sweeping over the decks. I 
would like to see a man climb down on a raft in that condition. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The gentleman understands that 
we have not amended the life-saving equipment in this bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. I understand this, that the Democratic minority 
agreed to this bill so that you would get a unanimous report; 
otherwise you might possibly have had a different bill. 

Now, I am going to offer an amendment to section 2. I think 
the gentieman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] intended to 
offer an amendment to section 2. My amendment will do this: 
My amendment will give the oilers and water tenders the 8-hour 
day; and if the committee accepts the Bankhead amendment, 
it will take in the firemen, my understanding being that the 
amendment will be accepted. I understand the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] is to offer an amendment to restore the 
able-seaman provisions of the La Follette Act. The oilers and 
water tenders working in the fire and engine room are working 
under great pressure. If all of the employees working on the 
railroads are entitled to an 8-hour day—and I certainly favor 
the 8-hour day on the railroads—I think these men are also 
entitled to consideration. This Congress has gone on record 
from time to time in favor of the 8-hour day in principle. You 
have no right to say to these oilers and water tenders on the 
Great Lakes, whose work is arduous and dirty and greasy 
work, “ You shall work 12 hours a day.” 

Under the terms of this bill they would be required to work 
12 hours a day, and later on I would not be surprised to see a 
provision brought in here to make them work 16 hours a day. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes, 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not understand that the oilers and 
water tenders work in the engine room, 

Mr. NOLAN. Oilers and water tenders work in the fireroom 
and engine room. If anybody has been down in the fireroom, 
especially on the boats on the Great Lakes, he will have noticed 
that the smaller the boat the hotter the fireroom, and the engine 
room on the smaller boat is less comfortable than on the ocean- 
going boat. Those are the men you are going to put on the 
12-hour day. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I have been down in those boats. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like in my own time to 
have read a telegram that I received to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
telegram. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DENVER, CoLo., June 14, 1921, 
Hon. JouHn I, NOLAN, 


Chairman Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Arerican Federation of Labor, in session in Denver, Colo., 
unanimously adopted the following resolution and directed that a copy 
be sent to you for your sympathetic consideration and favorable action : 
“ Whereas H. R. 6754, which is the reported number of the bill intro- 

duced by Congressman Scotti, of Michigan, increases the summer 
season on the Great Lakes by 15 days in the spring, subjecting the 
passenger vessels to the spring gales, and by 30 days in the fall, 
thereby subjecting the passenger vessels to the equinoctial gales; 


and 

*““ Whereas this bill increases the weekly working hours of oilers, water 
tenders, and some firemen from 56 to 84 hours per week by taking 
away the three and inserting two watches; and 


“Whereas this bill reduces the number of skilled men capable of 
handling life-saving appliances from 65 per cent of the deck crew 
to 50 per cent of the deck crew and by substituting certificated life- 
boat men in lieu of able seamen on rafts; and 

“ Whereas life-saving appliances are of no use where there is not a 
reasonable number of skilled men to handle them, not only after 
getting them into the water but in getting them into the water; and 
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“ Whereas the present law, both as to the length of season and as to 
the number of skilled men, was adopted after the most painstaking 
investigation and giving to the operators of vessels too great a 
consideration as compared with the consideration given to safety 
by permitting passenger vessels to sail with boats for 20 per cent, 
rafts for 30 per cent, and nothing but life preservers for the other 
50 per cent: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the American Federation of Laber convention now in 
session at Denver, Colo., That we protest most emphatically against 
any lowering of the number of skilled men, any increase in the hours 
of iabor, or any extension of the season in which passenger vessels are 
permitted to operate in a condition in which 50 per cent of the persons 
on board have no means of safety except life preservers, the futility of 
which were shown_in the loss of the Empress of Ireland in the St. 
Lawrence River in May, 1914, where, according to report, 1,027 persons 
drowned with life preservers on within less than 3 miles from shore 
and with assistance coming in less than two hours. 

J SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would just like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration concerning its principles and policies, a report made 
to the annual meeting of the stockholders in 1921. It is con- 
tained on pages 19 and 20 of their pamphlet. I read: 

The officers of the corporation, the presidents of subsidiary companies, 
and the majority of others in positions of responsibility are in favor 
of abolishing the 12-hour day, and for this reason and because of the 
public sentiment referred to, it is our expectation to decrease the work- 
ing hours—we hope in the comparatively near future. 

We have not any more right to put the stamp of approval on 
the 12-hour day than has the United States Steel Corporation. 
It is the only time this Congress has done it since I have been a 
Member of it, for eight years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am in favor of an 8-hour day. But how 
will you tell the House that you can get a 12-hour day on a trip 
consuming only 7 hours? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
there is no necessity of working a 12-hour day on a T-hour run. 
This bill does not require two watches on a 7-hour run. It says 
“not less than 6 hours or more than 12 hours.” 

Mr. MADDEN. In that case you get two crews. 

Mr. NOLAN. The six or seven hour run is not affected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Under this bill there are two crews in 12 
hours. 

Mr, NOLAN. Under my amendment you can not work them 
more than eight hours. This bill permits the working of the 
oilers and water tenders 12 hours a day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has remaining 
12 minutes. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] has 9 
minutes and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GreEND] 
has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
ininutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
in answering a query. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as a member of the minority on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, I must confess frankly that although 
I shall probably vote for this bill, and expect to vote for it, 
especially if an amendment that I propose to offer is adopted, 
yet I do not look upon the provisions of this bill with any great 
enthusiasm, 

The truth of the business—and we may as well have a clear 
understanding of the fact, as indieated by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. DAvis]—is that as this bill was originally in- 
trodueed and came to the committee it was entirely obnoxious 
to the.members of the minority upon the committee. Some of 
us felt the apprehension that has been expressed by the gentle- 
nan from California [Mr. NoLan], that although there might be 
some peculiar conditions existing on the Great Lakes that might 
justify some minor amendments to the seamen’s act, in all 
probability the passage of a bill of this character was but the 
beginning of a wholesale attack upon all the provisions of the 
La Follette Seamen’s Act as affecting not only the Great Lakes 
but the high seas as well. If that is the purpose of those who 
are behind this bill, or of those who advocate it with that con- 
cealed purpose, I want to say that as far as I am concerned— 
and I believe that I am voicing the sentiment of the minority 
upon this question—we do not propose to surrender the provi- 
sions of the seamen’s act in. its larger application, simply be- 
cause of the fact that propaganda is in existence seeking to 
create the impression that the failure of our merchant marine 
at the present time is due solely and entirely to the handicaps 
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and burdens imposed by the seamen’s act, because such is not 
the case. We heard the testimony pro and con upon this ques- 
tion, and the bill that is now before you, as far as the minority 
are concerned, was the best compromise that we thought we 
could obtain in order to prevent the enactment of the bill as it 
was originally introduced. . 

And there is as we see it no surrender in this bill of the es- 
sential provisions of the seamen’s act. There are some pecul+ 
iar conditions that exist upon the Great Lakes that would ap- 
peal to the judgment of men who are not only anxious to serve 
the interests of commerce and of shipping in that community, 
but also from a reasonable standpoint to preserve the imterests 
of the seamen, that might justify some minor amendments to 
the seamen’s act as far as it relates to the Great Lakes only. 
And this bill as brought in here is the result of the opposition 
of the minority to the bill as it was originally introduced. 

I want to say with reference to the argument made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts], who made an attack 
upon the provisions of the seamen’s act as a whole, that I do 
not believe the American Congress, even as now constituted, 
will surrender the achievement that was won after years of 
struggle not only upon the part of the public who travel upon 
the high seas but upon the part of the men who earn their 
living in the operation of vessels, those decent protections to 
life and property at sea that are guaranteed under the provi- 
sions of the seamen’s act as it now exists. 

There is one section of the bill as it is proposed, the proviso 
to section 2, to which I expect to offer an amendment to cover 
what might be the possibility of an erroneous construction as 
to the terms of the proviso. In the language that now appears 
it provides that the firemen shall not be required to be on duty, 
in the fireroom more than 8 hours out of 24 hours. The ex- 
actions upon those men, on account of the conditions under 
which they work, are very severe, and by possible construction 
this proviso might be eonstrued by the authorities who will 
construe it after the bill is passed, that those men might be 
assigned to labor in some other part of the vessel after their 
eight hours in the fireroom had expired; and I am very glad 
that the author of the bill has agreed to an amendment that I 
propose to offer. that the eight hours shall include all of the 
labor that they shall perform, not only in the fireroom but in 
the engine room of the vessel. I do not know how this proposed 
amendment is going to work out as far as Safety is coneerned 
on the Great Lakes. It is true that they have had a remarkable 
record of safety for a number of years, as far as carrying pas- 
sengers on the Great. Lakes is concerned, but we do net know 
at what time in the future, on account of the conditions of the 
elements or fog or collision, the world may be horrified by some 
great catastrophe upon the Great Lakes, and I want to say very 
frankly that I view with great apprehension any effort that 
may be made to enact anything into law that will diminish the 
life-saving appliances upon vessels as they now exist. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman think this bill 
does lessen those safety. provisions any? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As far as the provisions of this bill are 
concerned, I do not think any changes are made with reference 
to the life-saving apparatus, except that the bill dees provide 
that a diminished number of able seamen may be used and in 
lieu thereof certificated lifeboat men may be employed. Now, 
although the gentleman from New York argued very seriously 
that it does not take any very long experience to make a capable 
able seaman, and that a man who has the qualifications neces- 
sary to get a certificate as a lifeboat man would be adequate 
and able and possessed of the knowledge to take care of the 
passengers even in times of great calamity, that is something 
that I do not believe. It is contrary to all human experience. It 
is contrary to the testimony of.men who have led a seafaring 
life. It is contrary to the personal observation of any man 
who has been upon the high seas. Why, in my own experience 
upon a recent trip to the Panama Canal we had some fire drills 
upon that vessel, and, my friends, if you could have seen the 
character of the men who were sent up to man the lifeboats as an 
illustration of what would be done in the event of peril upon 
the high seas, and could have seen their immaturity, in some 
cases their absolute ignorance, and in many cases their evi- 
dent unpreparedness for that great responsibility, you, too, if 
you have not had that experience, would view with great appre- 
hension any effort to lessen the qualifications and skill of those 
men, who are directly responsible for the lowering of the boats 
and the putting off of the passengers in the event of any dis- 
aster at sea. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 7 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. DENISON. If the amendment which the gentleman in- 
tends to offer is adopted, does the gentleman think that under 
the terms of this bill any improper working conditions will be 
imposed upon labor? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. It does not affect the working conditions, 
except with reference to the time that they are required to work. 
The working conditions of the men are not affected by the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that if the amend- 
ment is adopted the provisions of this bill will make improper 
conditions with reference to the length of time that the men 
shall work? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It will, in that it makes possible a 12- 
hour day for the water tenders and the oilers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman says, “as pointed out by the 
gentleman from California,” but the gentleman from California 
did not prove it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. You do not have to have any proof. 

Mr. MADDEN. Under the provisions of the bill, if a ship 
has a 12-hour run and she has two crews, it must be apparent 
on its face that they can not work one crew but six hours. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How does the gentleman construe this 
provision of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GAHN]. I would like him to explain sec- 
tion 2, page 3. 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, I did not expect to talk on this. It 
seems to come here with a unanimous report, although it was 
not unanimous in the discussions. 

Mr. CHIND™LOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it not a fact that the discussion con- 
tinued after the gentleman left the city, and so the gentleman 
is not in a position to say what was the attitude of the commit- 
tee when it got through with all this deliberation. 

Mr. GAHN. I still maintain that it was not a unanimous 
opinion during the discussion while I was present. 

Now, gentlemen, I come from Cleveland, Ohio, located on the 
Great Lakes. I am not in favor of the bill as it stands, and in 
what little time I have I want to express a few fundamental 
principles. The bill was introduced by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Scorr] on behalf of those who desire some relief 
from the conditions that obtain under the La Follette seamen’s 
act on the easterly coast of the southern peninsula of Michi- 
gan, to lengthen the season and to provide that they should not 
be required to have three shifts on some of the shorter runs. 
That was all right. But it seems that men, vessel owners on the 
ocean, as well as on the Great Lakes, saw an opportunity to 
attack the whole La Follette Act. I want you to understand if 
you have not been around the Great Lakes that there is some 
danger in operating vessels on the Great Lakes just the same 
as there is on the ocean. It has been said that the bill does 
not go far enough; I think it goes too far. I think the sleeper 
is on page 3, lines 1 to 5, where it changes the percentage of able 
seamen from 65 to 50. This was put into the bill after the hear- 
ings before the committee and was not discussed during them. 
People think on the Great Lakes we ought to have at least 65 
per cent able seamen on all decks. This is my first speech, and 
I do not want to be presumptuous about it, but I want to say— 
and statistics will bear me out—that of the majority of boat 
lines and a great deal of the money operating the boats are 
handled through Cleveland. Nobody in that city has ever come 
to me and asked a change in the seamen’s bill so far as the 65 
per cent of able seamen requirement is concerned. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAHN. Not at present. I want to say that I have not 
anything against the other features of the bill except one, and 
that I understand will be taken care of by an amendment. I 
do not think the gentleman from New York, or the gentleman 
from Michigan, who introduced the bill, would like to go down 
and be a water tender or an oiler and work 12 hours a day. 
I think that provision is entirely unfair. Now I want to give 
notice that I am going to introduce an amendment restoring 
the 65 per cent requirement of able seamen on the decks. 

I know what the sleeper is for; the idea is to get the labor 
unions off the Great Lakes and to permit the vessel owners to 
employ cheap and inefficient labor and at the expense of safety 
for passengers on the Great Lakes. I want to say in closing 
that the Great Lakes need 65 per cent of able seamen on all 
passenger boats. Do you know that more people are carried 
on some of these boats than are on many ships going out on 
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the ocean? Some of these large boats on the Lakes carry on 
excursions four or five thousand people, and we do not want 
deck crews with only 50 per cent able seamen. Sixty-five per 
cent is not enough, it ought*to be 100 per cent, especially when 
you take into consideration the fact that the deck hands are 
not included in the quarters and the mass of other employees 
on the large boats who are not able seamen. The deck crew 
is only those who manipulate the boat, and they really should 
all be able seamen on passenger vessels. Now I will yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. When the La Follette Act went 
into force in 1915, how much percentage of able seamen was 
required in the deck crew? 

Mr. GAHN. I think that the Great Lakes always carried a 
higher quality of seamen on the decks than did the ships on 
the ocean. But do not allow them to retard from that position. 
But it is not a question of financing the boat lines. Vessels 
are not being taken off the Lakes on account of the seamen’s 
act. There is more tonnage on the Great Lakes to-day than ever 
before. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I do not think that is the fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in my time I will 
read an amendment that I wish to offer. 

Page 8, line 3, after the word “ waters” strike out “ fifty” 
and insert in place thereof “ sixty-five.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
gentleman t'.at this is general debate, and after the general 
debate is closed amendments will be in the hands of the gentle- 
man having the bill in charge. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Scotr], who opened this debate, spoke 
in high terms of the prominent men who petitioned for the 
passage of the original measure; and yet the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] and the gentleman fronr Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], Members of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, which reported the pending bill, have told you, 
in effect, that the original bill for which those prominent men 
petitioned was one that they could not support, because it was 
absolutely indefensible. You can get men to sign their names 
to almost any kind of a petition. 

The gentleman from Michigan said a good deal about short 
runs of 2 or 3 miles on the Great Lakes, with only a few pas- 
sengers on a boat. But I know of an 85-mile run on Lake Michi- 
gan, on which I have frequently seen a great vessel loaded with 
from 2,500 to 3,000 passengers. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] complained be- 
cause, aS he asserted, the seaman’s act increased the cost of 
operating ships. But did he say one word about the safeguards 
which the seaman’s act has thrown around human life? Nota 
syllable. He was concerned only about the increased cost of 
operation. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have only five minutes, and I 
regret that I can not yield. The gentleman from New York 
also spoke of short runs on the Great Lakes, but he might well 
have remembered that a ship need not go far from shore in 
order to become a death trap; he might well have remembered 
the sinking of the Slocum, in the river in New York City, and 
the drowning of a thousand persons within a little distance of 
his own home. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
equipment on board. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I could answer that by remind- 
ing the gentleman from Michigan that the 100 per cent life- 
saving equipment which he speaks of was made up of rotten 
life preservers, and that the scoundrels who left the rotten 
equipment on that boat—— 

Mr. NOLAN. Oh, the gentleman must know that the La 
Follette Act did not apply to the Slocum. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do know that it did not. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] should have re- 
membered that danger to passengers does not require that the 
boat shall be 3 miles from shore or 500 miles from shore. The 
Slocum sank in his own river 15 yards from shore. The owners 
of the Slocum were out to make money; they thought only 
about the cost of operation. And so it will always be if men 
are to care more for making profits than for protecting human 
life. 

Mr. MILLS. 
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Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I regret that I can not yield, as 
I have only a few minutes. The gentleman from New York 
made one statement which I think he will on reflection agree 
with me is not at all well founded. He said that the able 
seaman only polishes the brass and scrubs up the floors—some- 
thing, I presume he meant te imply, like Sir Joseph in Pinafore, 
the head of the King’s “ navee,” who polished up the handle of 
the big front door; and the gentleman asked how such a man 
could gain experience that would be of any value to passengers 
on a sinking ship. 

The gentleman forgets that a man who has had a year and a 
half of active service as a sailor on the Great Lakes and has 
secured a certificate from the United States Department of 
Commerce, showing that he has had such year and a half of 
service, will undoubtedly have been through storm after storm, 
and in this and in many other ways have acquired much very 
valuable knowledge of what to do in the presence of danger. 
On the ocean, in order to have a certificate as an able seaman, 
a man niust have had three years of active service on board. 
He, too, will in that time have learned what to do in cases of 
emergency when a mistake by one without experience might 
send hundreds to death. The sudden alarm, the horror of the 
situation, and the utter helplessness of passengers—I have been 
through it all, as has also the gentleman from Alabama, and I 
know that the memory of it must come home to him, as it does 
to me, with appalling force. I am sure that the gentleman from 
New York will see how great would be the difference in such 
an emergency between the man who has only a certificate that 
he can row a boat, a mere “ certificated lifeboat man” of the 
kind mentioned in this bill, and a nran who has had the experi- 
ence and the training of an able seaman. One is unskilled, the 
other is skilled labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman the other 
two minutes remaining of my time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On the Great Lakes there are 
sometimes terrific storms. I live on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, and I know of a vessel being driven from in front of my 
Lake port to the city of Chicago and wrecked on the beach 
there, 60 miles away. 

You propose in this bill to reduce the number of able sea- 
men from 65 to 50 per cent; that is, to reduce by 15 per cent 
the number of men who have had real practical experience as 
sailors. That is all there is to it. 

In other words, in lieu of the 15 per cent of able seamen you 
do awiny with, you propose to substitute 15 per cent of men who 
are amateurs, who know nothing about the duties that they 
would be called upon to perform in case of emergency, and you 
thus propose to lessen the protection now afforded to human 
life. A 10,000-ton vessel on the Great Lakes employs only 10 
men on the deck under the present 65 per cent requirement, 7 
of these being able seamen and the other 3, to make up the 10, 
can be boys. You propose to reduce that number by 15 per 
cent. This would do away with two able seamen and leave 
in the deck crew only five skilled men. One of these is 
boatswain and must stay on deck during the day. The other 
four able seamen would be divided into two watches of only 
two able seamen each. One of these two must steer and the 
other keep the lookout, and thus leave absolutely no qualified 
man to come with relief in case of sickness or any emergency. 
This may save a little money, but it will add materially to the 
danger to human life afloat on the Great Lakes. Hconomy 
should not be the watchword, the only consideration, when it 
comes to the protection of human life. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield four and a half 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I was a Member of Congress 
when the La Follette Act was passed, and there were some of 
us at that time who believed that the bill could not be ap- 
plied to the Great Lakes. Now that five or six years have 
rolled by, we find that the conditions are exactly as we thought 
they were going to be, with the packet and passenger boats 
driven off the Great Lakes except between the large cities. I 
live in the city of Erie. I have lived all of my life along the 
chain of lakes, and my family before me, and when I talk to 
you I know exactly what I any taiking about. There is no theory 
about it. In the first place, I want to speak about this idle 
rumor here to-day that this is a fight on labor unions. That is 
absolutely not true. Nor is it true that this is an entering wedge 
to destroy the La Follette Act. We are here, a few of us, trying 
to get back some of our ancient rights, some of the things that 
were given us originally, some of the things that we enjoyed 
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on the Great Lakes for years and years. We have never had 
any of these horrifying accidents that you have just heard about. 
As long as I can remember I can not reeall a single accident on 
the Great Lakes. I do remember when I was a little boy of my 
mother singing a song about some boat that went down on Lake 
Drie about 1812 or 1813. 

Mr. BANIKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman stated that the passenger 
and packet business had been practically destroyed. According 
to the figures submitted by Mr. Scorr of Michigan, in 1914 the 
total number of passengers carried on the Great Lakes was 
fourteen million and odd. 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, that is absolutely true. I am speaking 
of my home city here of Erie. Let me tell you. There was a 
big passenger line from there to Buffalo, a four hours’ run. 
Then we have the terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad. We 
have the terminal of the Erie & Pittsburgh Read. We have the 
terminal of the Bessemer & Lake Erie Road. We are also 
situated on the New York Central and the Nickel Plate, and 
there was a time when the Pittsburgh laboring man had an 
opportunity to come up to Erie and go to Buffalo on the Great 
Lakes. There was an opportunity for those worthy people within 
miles and miles around to enjoy the privileges of the Great 
Lakes. ‘To-day these things are absolutely shut off. The run 
from Krie to Buffalo is gone. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it not a fact that the automebile and 
other means of transportation have displaced water transporta- 
tion? 

Mr. SHREVE. 
portation. 

Mr. MADDEN. People who ride on a 50-cent excursion can 
not afford an automobile. 

Mr. SHREVE. No; they can not afford an automobile. 
Another thing: There was the C. & B. Line,between Cleveland, 
Wrie, and Buffalo, which would start at Cleveland, drop down 
leisurely to Erie, pick up a crowd, go to Buffalo, and come back 
and get back home toward 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning. That 
is gone; and the last thing to go is the old Anchor Line, which 
for a half century ran to principal ports. We are really left 
to-day without a single passenger ship, without a single packet. 
Now, all I am pleading for is 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman believe that to reduce 
the difference between 65 and 50 per cent, being 15 per cent, 
would put en additional vessels? 

Mr. SHREVE. Will it 

Mr. MORGAN. Just that question. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will answer it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman believe that there will 
be any material reduction in the cost by reducing the number of 
men by 15 per cent? 

Mr. SHREVE. Absolutely; because the men are not iceded. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. ‘They are simply on there now for 
the purpose of complying with the law. They are not used. 
Everybody who came before the committee said they are not 
using the men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman, if he has a 12-hour day in the engine room on the Great 
Lakes ships and an 8-hour day in Puget Sound, if he is not 
likely to find himself without employees at all? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
portation. 

Mr. SHREVE. And no business. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will let me answer the ques- 
tion, I will say that the La Follette bill does not apply to 
Puget Sound. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. SCOTT cé Michigan. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Five and a half minutes, 

Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I can not yield. I yield three and 
a half minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Curnppiom.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in these brief moments 
which now remain for discussion I want to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the opposition to this measure on 
the floor has been based more upon apprehensions, misgivings, 
and fears as to what may happen if this bill should become the 
law than upon any argument as to what the bill itself actually 
does provide. Men say that they are afraid it is an atiaek 
upon the La Follette law generally; they say they fear it is 
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an attack upon organized labor. Let us consider this bill on 
its own merits. Organized or unorganized labor need have no 
fear as to its treatment at the hands of this House or any 
House of the American Congress. They have never suffered at 
the hands of the Congress, and I want to say to them that this 
pill is not going to injure them, but it seeks to help the very 
men who employ them and give them their work by which they 
are able to support themselves and their families. Mr. Speaker, 
I was a member of the subcommittee of Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee which considered this bill. We sat to- 
gether with gentlemen on the other side, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis], and three members from this 
side. We considered every angle of the question. We finally 
reached a conclusion upon this bill, and I think it is the mini- 
mum that can be passed by this House and by this Congress for 
the purpose of relieving the serious situation on the Great 
sakes. The Legislature of Michigan unanimously passed a reso- 
lution asking Congress for this kind of legislation. Large cities 
upon the Great Lakes, the chambers of commerce, men who 
understand the shipping industry, all are unanimously in favor 
of it. It seeks only to remedy the unfortunate and unhappy 
condition on the Great Lakes. There need be no fear that it 
wili affect the seamen’s act generally. The House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries is a conservative bedy. It 
is a body friendly to labor and friendly to capital, and it has not 
reported now, and I do not believe it ever has heretofore re- 
ported, a bill which would injure either one of those interests, 
and we should not be led astray by fears and apprehensions as 
to things that do not exist in the pending bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LOWREY. 
to ask a question? 
Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Not out of a minute and a half, 

Mr. LOWREY. It is of interest in the gentleman’s bill. I 
wish the gentleman would restate the attitude of the laboring 
men themselves. What attitude have they taken? The gentle- 
man spoke of its being te their interest, and I want to get that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I have not time to repeat the 
proposition. I know how they feel about that because I was 
one of them for several years and I know the men who work on 
ships prefer a 6-hour watch, except in the fireroom, to a 4-hour 
watch. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, on line 24, page 2, 
the word “ fireroom,” to insert “ or in the engine room.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scorr of Michigan: Page 2, line 24, after 
the word “ fireroom,’’ insert the words ‘“ or in the engine room.” 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman rise? 

Mr. NOLAN. To offer an amendment to the amendment of 
the géntleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gan yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from California be permitted time in 
extension of the time allotted by the House of half a minute, 
for the purpose of offering an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from.Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from California be 
given recognition for half a minute to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to know if I ean not propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry before that request is put? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without. objection, the gentle- 
man may do so. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If unanimous consent is given in 
this case, does not the gentlerhan from Michigan [Mr. Scott} 
then lose the right to move the previous question and lose the 
floor, and thereby lose the right to offer an amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan for unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California be permitted to offer an amend- 
ment does not cause him to lose his right to meve the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage, including 
the amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. Noran]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan if he is in favor 
of the proposed amendment? 
Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 


Will the gentleman from Michigan allow me 


after 





For what purpose does the gen- 


Does the gentleman from Michi- 


As offered by Mr. Noran? 
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Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is he not, then, going to reserve some time 
to answer the argument in favor of that amendment? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. No. We have argued it out. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask in connection with that 
unanimous-consent request that five minutes be given to any- 
one who desires to oppose the amendment, so that in case the 
membership is not in favor of it, it can be answered and 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will have that 
privilege by submitting a supplemental uwnhanimous-consent re- 
quest. It is now his privilege to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object for the present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
lines 23, 24, and 25 be read as they would read if this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan is adopted. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 





Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 


York will state his point of order. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman from Michigan did not make 
the motion while he had time. The time has already expired 
and he is too late with his motion. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I am entitled to recognition. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman is late with his motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
time consumed by propounding parliamentary inguiries was 
not taken out of the time that the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Scorr] had at his disposal. Furthermore, the Chair will 
state that no other person was demanding recognition, and the 
gentleman from Michigan, having charge of the bill, had the 
right to move the previous question. He is within his rights in 
moving it. What is the request the gentleman from Michigan 
wishes to submit? The Chair understood that he wished to 
submit one pending his motion for the previous question. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan for the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Prior to that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, pending the consideration of the previous question, 
and without losing any of my rights on the previous question, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. NoLAN] be permitted to 
offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan, 
pending the motion to order the previous question, asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from California may have the 
right to offer an amendment without the gentleman from Michi- 
gan losing his right to move the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to final passage. Is there objection? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Reserving the right to object, I 
understand the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper} has an 
amendment which he wishes to offer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas de- 
mands the regular order. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
NoraN] is recognized to offer an amendment in accordance with 
the understanding just had in the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Is not the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan offered as a substitute to the committee amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; it is a perfecting amend- 
ment. The Chair would say to the gentleman from Georgia that 
within the hour’s time the gentleman from Michigan had the 
right to offer an amendment, and the only way he can offer his 
amendment would be in the hour at his disposal. Inasmuch as 
the amendment is an amendment to the committee amendment, 
it should, of course, take precedence. 

Mr. CRISP. Iam in perfect accord with the Speaker. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous eon- 
sent that for the information of the House the amendments 
which were offered by myself and by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. NoLtan] be read. 

The SPEAKER. There is no need for asking ununimous con- 
sent. The amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Notan] will be reported. 

Mr, STEVENSON rose. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from South Carolina rise? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I rise to ask if the motion for the previ- 
ous question has yet been voted on? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has not. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Noran]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Notan: Page 2, line 21, after the word 
“oilers,” strike out the word “and,” and on line 22, after the word 
“teuders,” strike out all of line 22 and the words “hours out of 24 
hours,” on line 23; also strike out the word “the” after the word 
“and” on line 23, so that as amended the committee amendment will 
read: ‘And provided further, That the oilers, water tenders, and fire- 
men an lt not be required te be on duty in the fireroom more iban 8 
hours cut of 24 hours.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on order- 
ing the previous question on the bill and amendments to final 
passage. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. In the consideration of this bill in the House 
the bill is not read under the 5-minute rule for amendment, 
is it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
and the 
Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. Only those amendments that have been offered 
within the two hours or offered by unanimous consent are to be 
considered ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RAKER. Under subdivision 7 of Rule XXIV. does not 
the rule operate automatically and close debate at the end of 
two hours without the previous question? It says that “not 
more than two hours of general debate shall be had” on a bill 
called up on Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman confuses the 
application of the rules relating to bills on the Union Calendar 
with those on the House Calendar. The provision the gentle- 
man from California calls attention to applies only to bills on 
the Union Calendar. It has never been considered as applicable 
to bills on the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts demands the regular order. The question is on order- 
ing the previous question on the bill and amendments to final 
passage. 

The previous question-was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first vote occurs on the 
first committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 8, after the word “hours,” strike out “including the 
time in port when the respective members of the crew are required to be 
on duty.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the word “ sailors.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the 
next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, strike out the word “ sailors.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the 
next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 21, insert, after the word “ vessel,’ the words “And pro- 
vided further, That the oilers and water tenders shall not be required 
to be on duty more than 12 hours out of 24 hours, and the fireman shall 

not be req juired to be on duty in the fireroom more than 8 hours out of 
24 hours.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] 
perfecting the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scorr of Michigan: Page 2, line 24, after 
the word “ fireroom,” insert the words “ or the engine room.’ 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer my amendment, if I under- 
stand the situation aright, as an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 


a parliamentary inquiry. 


This is a House Calendar bill, 
5-minute rule does not apply to bills on the House 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s amendment 
would then be in the third degree; it was offered under unani- 
mous consent and is more in the nature of a substitute than 
an amendment to the amendment. The first vote will be taken 
on the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, which is a 


perfecting amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Scott amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk will now report the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment offered by 


NorAN]. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. NOLAN: 


“ oilers,”’ 

“ tenders,” 
hours ” 
“ and,” 


strike out the word “and”; 


the gentleman from 


California [Mr, 


Page 2, line 21, after the word 
on line 22, 
strike out all of line 22 and the words “hours out of 24 
Stee’ also strike out the word “ the,” 
on line 2¢ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


after the word 


after the word 


The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 

noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 


Mr. NOLAN. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. NOLAN. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


present. 


58, noes 67. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 
The gentleman from California 
makes the point of no quorum. Obviously there is no quorum 


keeper will close the doors, 


There is an automatic call of the House. 


The Door- 


the Sergeant at Arms will bring in 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Those in 


favor of the amendment will answer “ yea’? when their names 


are called; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 166, nays 113, 
not voting 152, as follows: 
YEAS—166. 


Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beedy 
Bird 
Bixler 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 
Bowling 
Box 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Buchanan 
Bullwinkle 
Burke 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Carew 
Chaimers 


Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coughlin 
Crowther 
Curry 
Dallinger 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 

Elston 
Favrot 
Fisher 

Frear 

Free 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews 
a7 

ppleby 
Bacharach 
Begg 
Black 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brennan 
Brooks, Ill, 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Classon 
Clouse 
Codd 


Frothingham 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gahn 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gilbert 
Gorman 
Graham, II. 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Haugen 
Hayden 
Herrick 
Hickey 

Hill 

Hogan 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 

eee 
James, Mich. 
Jones, Tex. 
Keller 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kopp 

Kunz 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif, 
Leatherwood 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Logan 


London 
Lowrey 
Luhring 
Lyon 
eClintic 
McCormick 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McLaughlin, Pa. 


McSwain 
MacGregor 
Maloney 
Mapes 

Mead 
Michaelson 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Nolan 
Norton 
Oldfield 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 
Patterson, Mo. 
Porter 

Pou 

Purnell 


Quin 
Rainey, Ill. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Reece 


NAYS—113. 


Crisp 
Dale 
Davis, Minn. 
Dominick 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dupré 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Fairchild 


Garrett, Tenn. 


Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Harrison 
Hawley 
Hersey 

Hoch 


Houghton 
Humphreys 
Hutchinson 


Johnson, Wash. 


Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kirkpatrick 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Langley 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn. 
Layton 
Lee, Ga. 
McArthur 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


Ricketts 
Riordan 
Roach 
Robsion 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 

Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Sweet 
Swing 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Ward, N. &, 
Weaver 
Williams 
Wilson 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihlman 


Mills 

Moores, Ind. 
Mott 
Newton, Minn. 
Parker, N. J. 
Perkins 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala, 
Rayburn 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich, 
Shreve 

Slemp 

Sproul 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, nee 
Taylor, N. J, 


McLaughlin, Mich.Thompson 


McPherson 
Madden 
Magee 
Martin 
Michener 


Tillman 
Tilson \ 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
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Towner Volstead Webster Woodyard 


Treadway Walsh White, Kans, 

Tyson Wason White, Me. 

Underhill Watson Williamson 

NOT VOTING—152, 

Almon Fenn Kindred Robertson 
Ansorge Fess Kitchin Rodenberg 
Aswell Fields Kline, N. Y. Rossdale 
Beck Fish Knight Rouse 

Bell Fitzgerald Kreider Rucker 
Benham Flood Lee, N. Y. Ryan 
Blakeney Focht Lehlbach Sabath 
Bond Foster Little Sanders, N. Y¥. 
Britten Freeman Longworth Sears 
Brooks, Pa. French Luce Shelton 

srown, Tenn, Gallivan Lufkin Sisson 
Browne, Wis. Garner Mann Snell 
Burdick Gernerd Mansfield Snyder 
3urroughs Goldsborough Mason Stiness 
Byrnes, 8. C. Good Merritt Stoll 

Byrns. Tenn, Gould Mondell Strong, Pa. 
Cantril Graham, Pa, Moore, Ill. Sullivan 
Carter Griest Moore, Va. Tague 
Chandler, N. Y. Griffin Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler, Okla. Hawes Mudd Taylor, Cole. 
Clark, Fla. Hays Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn. 
Clarke, N. Y. Hicks O’Brien Temple 
Cockran Himes O'Connor Ten Eyck 
Connell Hudspeth Ogden Thomas 
Cooper, Ohio Husted Oliver Vaile 
Copley Ireland Olpp Vare 
Cramton James, Va. Paige Vestal 
Cullen Jefferis Parker, N. Y. Volk 
Darrow Johnson, Ky. Patterson,N,.J. Walters 
Deal Johnson, Miss. Perlman Ward, N. Y. 
Dempsey Johnson, 8. Dak. Peters Wheeler 
Dickinson Jones, Pa. Petersen Wingo 
Dunbar Kahn Pringey Winslow 
Dunn Kearns Ransley Wise 
Dyer Kelley, Mich. Reavis Wood, Ind. 
Evans Kelly, Pa. Reed, W. Va. Woodruff 
Fairfield Kennedy Rhodes Wurzbach 
Faust Kiess Riddick Yates 


So the amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. WiINsLow with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. Ropennerc with Mr. WINGo. 

Mi. Watters with Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. PERLMAN with Mr. KINpReEb. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. KitcHin. . 

Mr. KnteHt with Mr. HupsperuH. 

Mr. Rueprs with Mr. FLoop. 

Mir. Snyper with Mr. Tayror of Colorado. 

Mr. Wooprurr with Mr. ALMOoN. 

Mir. BLAKENEY with Mr. SEears. 

Mir. BurrovuGHS with Mr. Grirrin, 

Mr. Griest with Mr. BEtt. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Kanw with Mr. CANntTRILL. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. O’CoNnor. 

Mi. Lentsacn with Mr. Stott. 

My. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. RuCKER. 

Mr. Orpp with Mr. Crark of Florida. 

Mr. Merritr with Mr. Ortver. 

Mr. SHetron with Mr. Carrer. 

Mr. REAVis with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. Peters with Mr. GoOLpsBorovuGH. 

Mr. LonewortH with Mr, Hawes. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. Jotnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Frerps. 

Mr. Fausr’with Mr. Garvan. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Ten Eycrk. 

Mr. Lurx1n with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. DgAtr. 

Mr, FREEMAN with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Paice with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

Mr. CHanpter of Oklahoma with Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. Mvupp with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Focut with Mr. SasatuH. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. 

Mr. VarILte with Mr. JAmes of Virginia. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. THomas. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended \7as agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All the amendments which have 
been offered having been considered, the question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 
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Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. GAHN. 
tions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman at the proper time. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, I make a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. GAHN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman to make a motion to recommit. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GAHN] offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GAHN moves to recommijt the bill H. R. 6754 to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries with instructions to report forth- 
with the same back to the House with an amendment striking out of 





To make a- motion to recommit with instrue- 


the bill in line 3, page 3, the figures ‘50° and insert in lieu thereof the 


figures “ 65. 


Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
question on the motion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


to recommit. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 


The question is on the motion 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 


GAHN and Mr. Lonpon) there were 88 ayes and 120 noes. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. NOLAN. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


makes the point that no quorum is present. 


count. 


bers are present, a qtorum. 
The yeas and nays.were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 129, nays 159, 


not voting 143, as follows: 
YEAS—129. 


I make the point of order that no quorum is 


The gentleman from Texas 
The Chair will 
[After counting.] Two hundred and fifty-seven Mem- 


Arentz Focht London Sanders, Tex. 
Aswell Frear Lowrey Sandlin 
Atkeson Fuller Lyon Schall 
Bankhead Gahn McCormick Scott, Tenn. 
sarbour Garrett, Tex. McLaughlin, Pa. Shaw 
Barkley Gensman McSwain Siegel 
Beck Gilbert MacGregor Sinclair 
Bird Gorman Maloney Sinnott 
Bland, Ind. Hammer Mapes Smithwiek 
Bowling Hardy, Colo, Mead Speaks 
Box Hayden Moore. Ohio Steagall 
Srinson Hogan Morgan Stedman 
Brown, Tenn, Huddleston Murphy Stephens 
Buchanan Hull Nelson, A. P. Strong, Kans. 
Bulwinkle Jacoway Nelson, J. M. Swank 
Burke James, Mich, Newton, Mo. Sweet 
Cable Keller Nolan Swing 
Campbell, Kans. Kincheloe Oldfield Taylor, Tenn. 
Carew King Overstreet Thompson 
Chatners Kinkaid Parks, Ark. Tinkham 
Clouse Kissel Parrish Upshaw 
Cole Kleezka Porter Vitson 
Collier Kline, Pa. Pou Voigt 
Collins Kopp Quin Ward, N. C. 
Colton Kunz Rainey, Ill, Weaver 
Connolly, Pa. Lampert Raker Williams 
Cooper, Wis. Lanham Rankin Witson 
Crowther Lankford Reece Wurzbach 
Curry Lazaro , Rhodes Wyant 
Denison Lea, Calif. Riordan Young 
Dowell Leatherwood Robsion 
Driver Linthicom Rose 
Fayrot Logan Rosenbloom 
NAYS—159. 

Ackerman Chindblom Fish Hukriede 
Anderson Christopherson Fisher Humphreys 
Andrews Clague Fordney Hutchinson 
Anthony Classon Free Johnson, Wash, 
Appleby Codd Frothingham Jones, Tex. 
Bacharach Connally, Tex. Falmer Kendall 
Beedy Coughlin Funk Ketcham 
Begg Crisp Garrett, Tenn. Kirkpatrick 
Bixler Dale Glynn Kline, N. Y. 
Black Daliinger Goodykoontz Knutsen 
Bland, Va. Davis, Minn, Graham, Ill. Kraus 
Blanton Davis, Tenn. Green, lowa Langley 
Boies Dominick Greene, Mass. Larsen, Ga. 
Bowers Doughton Greene, Vt. Larson, Minn, 
Brand Drane Hadley Lawrence 
3rennan Dunbar Hardy. Tex. Layton 
Briggs Dupré Harrison Lee, Ga. 
Brooks, Ill. Dyer Haugen Lineberger 
Brooks, Pa. Echols Hays Luhring 
Burthess Edmonds Herrick McArthur 
Burion Elliott Hersey McClintie 
Butler Ellis Hickey McDuffie 
Campbell, Pa. Elston Hoch McFadden 
Cannon Fairchild Houghton McKenzie 
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McLaughlin, Mich. Norton 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Osborne 


McPherson 
Madden 
Magee 
Martin 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Millspaugh 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Mott 
Newton, Minn, 


Almon 
Ansorge 

Bell 

Benham 
Blakeney 
Bond 

Britten 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cantrill 
Carter 


Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 


Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cockran 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Darrow 

Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drewry 
Dunn 

Evans 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Fenn 

Fess 

Fields 


Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. J. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Perkins 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala, 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Ricketts 
Roach 
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Rogers 

Scott, Mich, 
Shreve 

Slemp 

Smith 

Sproul 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 


NOT VOTING—143. 


Fitzgerald 
Flood 

Foster 
Freeman 
French 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Gernerd 
Goldsborough 
Good 

Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hicks 

Hill 

Himes 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
Ireland 
James, Va. 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley. Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitchin 


Knight 
Kreider 
Lee, N. ¥. 
Lehlbach 
Little 
Longworth 
Luce 
Lufkin 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mason 
Merritt 
Mondell 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Va, 
Morin 
Mudd 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
Ogden 
Oliver 
Olpp 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Pringey 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riddick 
Robertson 
Rodenberg 
Rossdale 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. CutLen (for) with Mr. UNpERHILL (against). 
Additional general pairs: 


Mr. 


Stiness with Mr. SaBATH. 


Mr. Kremer with Mr. FIEexps. 
Mr. Hustep with Mr. Drewry. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


of the bill. 


ConNELL with Mr. Rucker. 
WHEELER With Mr. Froop. 
Votk with Mr. Cockran. 


Towner 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Vestal 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Wason 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 


Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sears 
Shelton 
Sisson 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Underhill 
Vaile 

Vare 

Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wheéeler 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wood, Ind, 
Woodruff 
Yates 
Zihlman 


The question is on the passage 


The question was being taken, when Mr. Noran made the 
point that no quorum was present. 
The Chair will not recognize 
the gentleman to make that point, for the reason that the roll 
call just had disclosed nrore than a quorum. 
Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Before the Chair announces the 
vote the Chair desires to say that the enrolling clerk informs 
him that the quotation marks were omitted at the end of the 
paragraph on page 2, line 25, which is an obvious typographical 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. NOLAN. 


mistake. 


part of the engrossed bill. 
There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


and the noes are 52. 
Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were yeas 190, nays 102, 

not voting 1389, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Beedy 
Begg 

sird 


Without objection, that amendment will be made as a 


On this vote the ayes are 198 


YEAS—190. 


Bixler 
Black 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowers 
Bowling 
Brand 
Brennan 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Ill. 


Buchanan 
Burtness 
3urton 
3utler 
Cable 
Campbell, Kans, 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Classon 


Codd 

Cole 

Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Coughlin 
Crisp 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn, 
Denison 


Dominick 
Doughton 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Elston 
Fairchild 
Favrot 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Free 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 
Funk 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Ill, 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hoch 


Aswell 
Barbour 


Box 

Brown, Tenn, 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Carew 
Chalmers 
Clouse 
Collier 
Collins 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crowther 
Curry 
Dowell 
Driver 
Frear 
Fuller 

Gahn 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gilbert 
Gorman 


Almon 
Ansorge 

Bell 

Benham 
Blakeney 
Bond 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Chandler, Okla, 


Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cockran 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Darrow 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drewry 
Dunn 

Dyer 

Evans 
Fairfield 
Faust 


Houghton 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Humphreys 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
James, Va. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kline, N, Y. 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Langley | 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn, 
Lawrence 
Layton 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Luhring 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McFadden 


Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Martin 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Millspaugh 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Mott 
Norton 
Osborne 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. J. 
Patterson, Mo, 
Perkins 
Porter 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala, 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Roach 


McLaughlin, Mich.Rogers 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Sanders, Ind. 


McPherson 
McSwain 
MacGregor 


Scott, Mich. 
Shreve 
Sinnott 


NAYS—102. 


Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hayden 
Hogan 
Huddleston 
James, Mich, 
Johnson, Ky. 
Keller 
Kincheloe 
King 

Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, Pa. 


Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Leatherwood 
Linthicum 
Little 
London 
Lowrey 
Lyon 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
Maloney 


Mead 

Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
Oldfield 
Overstreet 
Parks, Ark, 
Parrish 

Pou 

Quinn 
Rainey, Ill. 
Raker 
Rankin 
Reece 
Rhodes 
Riordan 
Robsion 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Ryan 
Sanders, Tex, 


NOT VOTING—139. 


Fenn 

Fess 

Fields 

Fish 

Flood 
Foster 
Freeman 
French 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Gernerd 
Goldsborough 
Good 

Gould 
Graham, Pa, 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hicks 

Hill 

Himes 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Kiess 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: ” 
Mr. UnNbERHILI. (for) with Mr. Cutten (against), 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Locayn. 


Mr. Monvett with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ne® 


Kindred 
Kitchin 
Knight 
Kreider 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Logan 
Longworth 
Luce 
Lutkin 
McKenzie 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mason 
Merritt 
Mondell 
Moore, TIl. 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 
Newton, Minn. 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
Ogden 
Oliver 
Olpp 

Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 


Patterson, N. J. 


Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Pringey 
Ransley 
Reavis 

Reed, W. Va. 
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Slemp 

Smith 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex, 
Taylor, N. J. 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
‘Treadway 
Tyson 

Vestal 
Volstead 
Walsh 

Ward, N.C. 
Wason 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Young 


Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Tenn, 
Shaw 

Siegel 
Sinclair 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Swank 
Sweet 
Swing , 
‘Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Weaver 
Williams 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zihlman 


Robertson 
Rodenberg 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sears 
Shelton 
Sisson 

Snell 
Snyder 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Pa, 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
‘Thomas 
Underhill 
Vaile 

Vare 

Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N, ¥. 
Wheeler 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wood, Ind, 
Woodruff 
Yates 











1921. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall, 
listening, when his name was called? 

Mr. O’;CONNOR. I really do not know. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not bring 
himself within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Scorr of Michigan, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—-ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is it a complete 
report or a partial report? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is a partial report, but I will say that 
the conference has reached an agreement on practically every 
item in the bill, except the one for the pay of the Army, which 
it is proposed to submit to the House to-morrow along with the 
other legislative items. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
the bill up to-morrow? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; if it can be so arranged. 


The gentleman expects to take 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. 


Cooper of Ohio, for five days, on account of important 
business. ° 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 488) providing 
for an exchange of lands between the Swan Land & Cattle Co. 
and the United States, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 174), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DRIVER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 530) to quiet title to certain 
tracts of land in the city of Walters, State of Oklahoma, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 177), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1318) granting to certain claimants the preferential 
right to purchase certain alleged public lands in the State of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 178), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6525) for the relief of the Cortez Oil Co., 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 

(No. 179), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 
He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 





To Mr. Moore of Illinois, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Bett, for four days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. STEENERSON, for three days, to enable him to attend 
meeting of Joint Commission on Postal Service in New York 
City. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
4 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 16, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII,.bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LAMPERT, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7077) to increase the force and salaries 
in the Patent Office, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 172), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7111) authorizing the Secretary of 
War, the Attorney General, and the Secretary of the Navy 
jointly to make settlement of damages and compensation due by 
the United States for infringement of radio patents connected 
with the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 173), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
6814) to authorize the construction of a dam across Wabash 
River at Huntington, Ind., reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 175), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER of New York, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 


6915) to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in | 


the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 176), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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bill (H. R. 2049) for the relief of the Delaware River Lighter- 
ing Co., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 180), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 7153) to ratify 
and declare valid certain conveyances of Indian lands made in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1907 (34 Stat., 1018); to, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 7154) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to transfer to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education such property under the control of the War 
Department as is not required by that department; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 7155) to amend section 3142 
of the Revised Statutes, to permit an increase in the number 
of collection districts for the collection of internal revenue and 
in the number of collectors of internal revenue from 64 to 74; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 7156) to prohibit the in- 
terstate sale of certain articles contaminated with anthrax; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 7157) to save daylight 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7158) to amend the Army appro- 
priation act, approved July 11, 1919, so as to release appropria- 
tions for the completion of the acquisition of real estate in cer- 
tain cases and making additional appropriations therefor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7159) to 
authorize physicians and surgeons honorably discharged from 
the United States Army to practice their profession in any 
Territory, District, dependency, or possessions of the United 
States under the constitutional jurisdiction of Congress upon 
proper qualification; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 7160) to reorganize and in- 
crease the efficiency of the Corps of Chaplains in the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7161) to authorize certain 
homestead and desert land settlers, applicants, or entrymen, 
who entered the military or naval service of the United States 
during the war with Germany to make final proof of their 
entries ; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H..R. 7162) to provide temporary 
judges for the United States Court for China; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. REAVIS (by request): A bill (H. R. 7163) authoriz- 
ing the lowa Indians of Kansas and Nebraska to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 117) to prohibit fur- 
ther violation of China’s sovereignty and to protect American 
trade and commerce; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 7164) for the relief of the 
owners or legal representatives of the canal boats Sian and 
Lewis and Butler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 7165) granting a pension to 
Harry M. Batty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7166) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Bartles- 
ville, State of Oklahoma, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7167) for the relief of Lioyd 
Holibaugh ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

3y Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 7168) for the relief of Mrs. 
M. E. Tison; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 7169) granting a pension to 
Charles M. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAHN: A bill (H. R. 7170) for the relief of Charles 
V. Wells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 7171) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary McBride; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7172) granting an increase 
of pension to Martin V. Endicott; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KENNEDY 


: A bill (H. R. 7173) granting a pension 
to Carrie M. Birdsall; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 7174) granting a pension 
to Eugene F’. Rose; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 7175) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth J. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7176) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War-to donate to the city of Overland, 
State of Missouri, one German cannon of fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7177) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Eureka, State of Missouri, one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7178) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Jacques Clamorgan; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7179) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John C. Lane; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 7180) granting an increase of 
pension to Milford W. Oxley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 7181) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Van Name; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Miss ROBERTSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7182) for 
the relief of the heirs of Rebecca Wilson, deceased ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 7183) to earry out the find- 
ings of the United States Court of Claims in the case of Francis 
M. Magee; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7184) te carry out the findings of the 
United States Court of Claims in the case of Francis M. Magee; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 7185) granting a pension to John D. Weidle; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7186) granting a pension to Leo F. BKichen- 
laub; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 7187) for the relief of Beryl M. 
McHam; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7188) granting a 
pension to Mary J. Rookard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 7189) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie A. Logsdon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7190) granting a pension to Susie M. Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 71914) granting an increase of 
pension to Emma C, Weise; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1312. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Florida Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, urg- 
ing a conference of nations to consider disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1313. Also (by request), petition of American Association of 
Engineers in convention assembled, urging Congress to enact the 
necessary reclamation legislation at an early date; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

1314. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Resolutions adopted by the con- 
gregation of Grace Episcopal Church and of the Worman’s 
Auxiliary of said church in the town of Morgantown;' the 
congregation of the Church of the Holy Comforter, and the 
Sharon Presbyterian Church, of Charlotte. all in the State of 
North Carolina, requesting Congress to secure a conference of 
the nations of the world for disarmament; to the Comuniittee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1315. By Mr. CAREW: Petitions of Bottlers’ and Drivers’ 
Union No. 96 and Central Union Label Council of Greater New 
York, indorsing the bill of Congressman Ogden Mills (H. R. 
5351) amending the judicial code for maritime workers; te the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1316. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of Dr. Barton J. Lowell and 
51 other citizens of the third congressional district of Cali- 
fornia, favoring a department of education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

1817. By Mr. FENN: Memorial of Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of Center Congregational Church, South Manchester, 
Conn., looking toward the relief of the Armenian people; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1318. Also, resolution of the thirty-sixth annual convention 
Connecticut State Federation of Labor, by I. M. Ornburn, secre- 
tary, urging support of Senator McLean’s amendment to House 
bill 4803, providing for the completion of six submarines by the 
Lake Torpedo Boat Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., and thus helping 
unemployment conditions there ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1819. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Jessie R. Mann, depart- 
ment of biology, Northern Illinois State Normal School, De 
Kalb, Ill., favoring the Towner-Sterling bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

1820. Also, petition of Progressive Lodge, No. 440, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, of Rockford, Ill., opposing the 
Seott bill (H. R. 3716); to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1321. By Mr. FUNK: Resolutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Saunemin; the Unitarian Church, of Bloomington ; 
and the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Lincoln, all in 
the State of Illinois, urging that the United States Government 
take the initiative in inviting an international conference to 
confer on the question of reduction of arma.aents; to the Comn- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1322. By Mr. HERRICK (by request): Resolutions adopted 
by the Woodward Building and Loan Association, of Woodward, 
Okla., indorsing the bill providing for exemption of $500 to 
shareholders in building and loan associations in income taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1828. Also (by request), resolutions from the Rotary Club of 
Blackwell, Okla.; Post No. 14, American Legion, Ponca City; 
Post “No. 37, American Legion, Medford; Trades Council, 
American Federation of Labor, Enid; Women’s Auxiliary, 
American Legion, Tonkawa; Osa Wey Post, No. 199, American 
Legion, Pond Creek; Russell Litchfield Post, No. 7, American 
Legion, Blackwell; and Post No. 19, American Legion, Wood- 
ward, all in the State of Oklahoma, asking for legislation for 
the relief of disabled soldiers; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

1824. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Henry M. Haviland, 
Robert Underhill, Mary S. and Charles McDowell, Charles 
Crossman, and Charles E. Tebbetts, of Brooklyn, N. Y., also of 
Herbert 8. Lewis and Lida W. Gillingham, of Washington, 
D. C.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1325. Also, petition of 62 New York City residents, urging 
the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1326. Also, petition of Bridget, Hugh, and Patrick) McCartin, 
and William Clair, all of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the recogni- 
tion of the Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1327. Also petition of the American Legion, New York, N. Y., 
disapproving House resolution 14; to the Committee on Rules. 
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1328. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petitions from citizens of Oshkosh, 
Wis., requesting an amendment to the Volstead Enforcement Act 
permitting the manufacture and sale of beer and light wines, 
also protesting against the so-called Sunday blue laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1329. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of J. A. Bennnetts and Ed 
A. Bennetts, of Grass Valley, Calif., urging relief be extended 
to the people of the Near East; also petition of Harry Polsley, 
S. D. Wilcox, and D. D. Dodson, of Red Bluff, Calif., urging 
action supporting international disarmament; also petition of 
H. A. Snelling, of Penryn, Calif., urging relief be extended to 
the people of the Near East; all to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Also petition of Napa Chamber of Commerce, Napa, 
Calif., urging the purchase and equipment of experimental 
vineyards in California; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1830. Also petition of the employees of the Lake Torpedo 
Boat Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., requesting Congress to make 
the 6 fleet submarines authorized in 1916 but not yet started, 
equal to the 12 submarines England completed in 1918 with 24 
knots speed and to the 24 knots submarines Japan is providing 
and to now provide adequately for immediate construction; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1331. Also Senate joint resolution 14, State of California, 
relative to a bureau of publicity; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. Also Senate joint resolution 22, State of California, in- 
dorsing bill to restore the grade of lieutenant general to Maj, 
Gen. Hunter Liggett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also 
Senate joint resolution 9, State of California, relative to the 
construction of the Long Valley irrigation project as a unit of 
the Tfuckee-Carson project; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

1382. Also, Senate joint resolution 21, State of California, 
relative to the protection of American-grown hops; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Also, Senate joint resolution 18, 
State of California, relative to the extension by Congress of the 
franking privilege; to the Committee on the Post Office -and 
Post Roads. ' 

1333. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of Angelo Pagano and 14 
others of New York indorsing House bill 3208; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1334. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Frank 8. 
Thomas, of Rochester, N. Y., protesting against the placing of 
a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on lumber and a specific duty 
of 60 cents per thousand on shingles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1335. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of the congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Good Shepherd, of Terrell, Tex., in 
favor of world-wide peace to the end that an agreement or 
treaty between the principal nations which will materially 
lessen the possibilities of war, urging that steps be taken for 
disarmament, and that no appropriation be made for Army 
and Navy purposes beyond what is actually required; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1336. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of American Legion Post, No. 120, of Ilion, N. Y., indorsing the 
program of Legion relief legislation ; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

1337. By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Woonsocket, R. L, 
Fortnightly Club, indorsing the Towner education bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1338. Also, memorials of Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Woodville, the Calvary Baptist Church congregation 
of Providence, both in the State of Rhode Island, and the 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention, favoring an international 
conference for disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1839. By Mr. TEN EYCK (by request): Petition signed by 
citizens of the twenty-eighth district of New York, urging re- 
duction of armament, naval or military, and the calling of a 
congress of nations by our Government for the promotion of 
enduring world peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1340. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Gerard Stone and 29 
others of the eleventh congressional district of Massachusetts, 
favoring recognition of the Irish republic; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1341. Also, memorial of congregation of the First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian), Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 
favoring world disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1842. Also, resolution of the Canadian Club of Boston, with 
over 1,000 membership, objecting to any resolution providing 
for official recognition of the so-called Irish republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1343. Also, petition of Edward A. Walpole and 29 others, favor- 
ing recognition of the Irish republic; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 


1344. Also, resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Physical Directors’ Society of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
urging the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on athletic goods; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1345. By Mr. VARE: Petition of National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association, relative to change in postal rates; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1346. Also, petition of American Legion, relative to House 
resolution 14; to the Committee on Rules. 

1347. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of Mount Hermon 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Reedy, W. Va., favoring disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, June 16, 1921. 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 13, 1921.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 6754) to amend sections 2, 13, and 14 of an act en- 
titled “An act to promote the welfare of American seamen in 
the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest 
and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to secure the 
abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to pro- 
mote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915, in which it tre- 
quested the concurrence cf the Senate. 

The message also announced that, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Senate coneurrent resolution 4, the Speaker of the 
House had appointed Mr. ANprerRson, Mr. Mirrs, Mr. Funk, Mr. 
Sumners of Texas, and Mr. TEN Eyck as members on the part 
of the House of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 4091) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Borderland Coal Corporation to construct a 
bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, in Mingo 
County, W. Va., and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other purposes. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
| amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry as 
amended. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senate must determine 
to-day the measure of the powers which it will vest in the 
executive branch of the Government for the regulation of the 
packing industry and the cognate business of buying, selling, 
and disposing of cattle in the stockyards. We purpose to estab- 
lish an effective governmental control of the business of slaugh- 
tering live stock and the businesses immediately related thereto. 
At the last session the Senate passed a bill which, with negli- 
gible changes, is before us again as the Senate bill. At this 
session of the Congress the House has passed a bill which is 
likewise before us. As the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has pointed out, there is much 
in common between the two bills. Not only is their purpose 
the same but in good part the machinery which they purpose 
to set up is similar. They confer upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or a commissioner in the Agricultural Department, 
certain powers. They vest in the Secretary or the commis- 
sioner powers now vested in the Federal Trade Commission. 
The two bills purpose to put an end to old abuses, to prevent 
their recurrence, or the growth of new abuses. There are many 
Senators, like myself, who long have believed that legislation 
of this character was necessary not only because the live-stock 
men and the consumers of live-stock products had grievances and 
were entitled to redress and protection but because we believed 
that it was contrary to public policy that a great industry 
which in one way or another affected a majority of our fellow 
citizens should be dominated by a few persons, natural or cor- 
porate, without control. The issue before us, then, is not that 
of control but of the character of control to be established by 
law. The problem is difficult. It is so difficult and so complex 
that the most painstaking examination of the plans submitted 
to Congress and the most careful labor in the preparation of 
| the bills is due the public. There are some of us, frankly, who 
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complain that the committee of the Senate, which has seen -fit 
to modify the project of law which it reported at the last 
session, failed to examine minutely and at length the differ- 
ences between the two bills before it decided summarily to 
reject the House bill in favor of the Senate bill. 

I would be the last to gainsay that the members of the Senate 
committee considered the problem at length last year and the 
year before, but I do say that the Senate and the country were 
justly entitled to expect that the committee, before it submitted 
to the Senate the alternative of deciding for the House or for 
the Senate bill, should carefully have weighed every important 
difference between the two measures. I venture to ask Sena- 
tors to weigh certain provisions of the Senate bill, not only in 
their bearing on the packing and live-stock industries but as 
calculated to establish a departure from our legal practice. 
There is no exact analogy between what is now purposed to be 
done by the Senate bill and the several statutes on the one 
hand regulating railroad transportation and on the other creat- 
ing, first, the Bureau of Corporations and then the Federal Trade 
Commission. The body of railroad law grew by slow degrees. 

The railroads themselves exist by virtue of certain quasisov- 
ereign powers granted to them by the legislature, to acquire 
rights of way by eminent domain, and within limits to exercise 
police powers; to create what, in effect, are public highways. 
These grants of power presume that corresponding to them there 
shall be vested in the Government, authority to supervise. and 
control the exercise of the powers so granted. Our railroad 
legislation has resulted in the creation within the States, and 
-under the Federal Government, of great administrative tribu- 
nals, to which have been delegated powers which under the Con- 
stitution inhere in Congress. Those tribunals, within limits, 
exercise an authority at once legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive. The tribunals themselves are composed of considerable 
numbers of men, representative of the grand geographical divi- 
sions of the country, and of different economic elements in our 


life. In a certain sense this is true of the Federal Trade Cem- 
mission. It was vested with powers greater than those of the 


Bureau of Corporations, and considering this investment, Con- 
gress determined that a commission, rather than an individual, 
should exercise those powers in order the better to insure 
against their abuse. Nevertheless, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion during recent years, and after its first members were re- 
placed by others, adopted a course which has led millions of our 
countrymen and many of us here to believe that it has become 
an agency of propaganda and prosecution rather than an instru- 
ment for the calm, equitable, and judicial arbitrament of 
disputes and the correction of abuses. Despite the lessons to be 
read in the history of the legislation leading to the creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Senate bill before us proposes to create a com- 
missioner in whose sole person shall be vested powers which 
are legislative, executive, and judicial. His judgment is quali- 
fied by those of no colleagues, and as I shall presently try to 
make plain, by no full and untrammeled appeal to a superior 
court such as imposes caution and moderation upon a judge. 
I could go far in the study of the Senate bill before us to find 
argument to adduce in support of my view, but I prefer to ask 
the Senate especially to give its attention to certain provisions 
of the so-called Senate bill, notably, sections 6, 10, 12, 20, and 21, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in this context, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The sections are as fellows: 

Sec. 6. The commissioner, upon his own initiative or in cooperation 
with existing governmental agencies, shall investigate and ascertain 
the demand for, the supply, consumption costs, and prices of, and all 
other facts relating to, the ownership, production, transportation, manu- 
facture, storage, handling, or distribution of live stock or live-stock 
products, including operations of and the ownership of stockyards. 

Sec. 10. The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
make such rules, regulations, and orders as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act and may cooperate with any department 
or agency of the Government or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof or with any person. 

Sec. 12. It shall be unlawful for any packer to—_ 

(a) Engage in any unfair, or unjustly discriminatory practice or 
cevice in commerce, or in any deceptive practice or device to cheat or 
defraud in commerce; or 

(b) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy 
er otherwise receive from or for any other packer, any live stock or 
live-stock products for the purpose of a the supply between 
any such packers, or unreasonably affect ng the price of or creating a 
monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock 
or live-stock products in commerce; or ' 

(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or in- 
directly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or sell- 
ing foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such 
participation in such business may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in com- 
merce. 

Src. 20. Whenever the commissioner believes that any packer or 
operator is violating any provisions of this act, or of any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued hereunder, he shall cause notice in writing to be 
served upon such packer or operator, specifying the alleged violations, 
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and requiring such packer or operator to attend and testify at a hear- 
ing before him at a time and place designated therein; and at such: 
time and place the commissioner shall afford to such packer or opera- 
tor a reasonable opportunity to be heard in person or by counsel and 
through witnesses under such regulations as the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may prescribe. If, after such hearing, the 
commissioner finds that such packer or operator has violated any pro- 
visions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued hereunder, 
he shall make a iy pa in writing in which he shall state his findings 
as to the facts, and shall issue and cause to be served on such packer 
or operator an order requiring such packer or operator to cease and 
desist from continuing such violations. The testimony taken at the 
hearing before the commissioner shall be reduced to writing and filed 
in the records of the Department of Agriculture, Until a transcript of 
the record in such hearing shall have been filed in a circuit court of 
appeals of the United States, as hereinafter provided, the commissioner 
may at any time, upon such notice and in such manner as he shall deem 
proper, modify or set aside, in whole or in part, any report or any 
order made or issued by him. 

Sec. 21. An order requiring a packer or operator to cease and desist 
from violating any provisign of this act, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued hereunder, shall be final and conclusive unless within 30 
days after service the packer ee epenenes appeals to the circuit court 
of sppeets for the circuit in which it has its principal place of business 
b ling with the clerk of such court a written petition praying that 
the commissioner’s order be set aside or modified in the manner stated 
in the petition, together with a bond in such sum as the court may de- 
termine, conditioned that such packer or operator will pay the costs of 
the eee the court so directs. The clerk of the court in 
which such a petition is filed shall immediately cause a copy thereof to be 
delivered to the commissioner, and he shall forthwith prepare, certify, 
and file in the court a full and aeceurate transcript of the record in 
such proceedings, including the notice to the packer or operator, a 
copy of the charges, the evidence, and the report and order. The testi- 
mony and evidence taken or submitted before the commissioner, duly 
certified and filed as aforesaid as a part of the record, shall be con- 
sidered by the court as the evidence in the case. The proceedings in 
such cases in the circuit court of appeals shall be made a preferred 
cause and shall be expedited in every way. Such court may affirm or 
set aside the order of the commissioner or may direct him to modéfy his 
order. No such order of the commissioner shall be modified or set 
aside by the circuit court of appeals unless it is shown by the packer 
or operator that the order is unsupported by the weight of the evidence 
or was _ issued without due notice and a reasonable opportunity having 
been afforded to such packer or operator for a hearing, or infringes the 
Constitution of the United States. or is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
commissioner. 

If the court determines that the just and proper disposition of such 
an appeal requires the taking of additional evidence, the court shall 
order such additional evidence to he taken before the commissioner in 
such manner and upon such terms and conditions as the court may 
deem proper. The commissioner may modify his findings as to the facts, 
or make new findings by reason of the additional evidence so taken, and 
he shall file such modified or new findings and his recommendations} 
if any, for the modification or setting aside of his original order with 
the return of such additional evidence. If the circuit court of appeals 
affirms or modifies the order of the commissioner, its decree shall operate 
as an injunction to enjoin the packer or operator, and its officers, 
agents, and employees from further violating the provisions of the 
order or modified order. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, Senators ought to ponder 
carefully the language of sections 6 and 10. Section 6 is as 
follows : 

The commissioner, upon his own initiative or in cooperation with 
existing governmental agencies, shall investigate and ascertain the 


demand for, the supply, consumption costs, and prices of, and all other 
facts relating to— 


And so forth.. Section 10 reads: 


The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may make 
such rules, regulations, and orders as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act, and may cooperate with any. department or 
agency of the Government, or of ary State or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person. 

The commissioner may make such rules, regulations, and orders as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

There are seven subsections in section 12, designed to correct 
and to prevent abuses, of course. It is their patent purpose to 
make impossible unfair competition, unjust discrimination, and 
combination or conspiracy. That is a most admirable purpose. 
It is an end not only important but necessary to be achieved. 

But, Mr. President, it can not be the considered intention of 
Congress in its determination to put an end to certain abuses 
at the same time by its own act to lay the foundation for other 
abuses, and especially that abuse of power, that vindictive and 
prejudiced pursuit of the individual, that interference with free 
initiative which we Americans prize so highly. The develop- 
ment of a complex society leads inevitably to the burdens of 
administration and to the growing responsibility of government 
for the protection of the individual against oppression by his 
powerful fellows. At the same time we must move carefully 
lest the officers whom we create by law shall become oppressors 
in the stead of those whom we would restrain. 

There are, as I have said, several subdivisions in section 12. 
Let me read the first three, and I ask Senators especially to con- 
sider the third in the light of section 10: 

It shall be unlawful for any packer to— E 

(a) Engage in any unfair or unjustly discriminatory practice or 
device in commerce or in any deceptive practice to cheat or defraud 
in commer oe 3 or 
or @ herwise receive from or for an 
live-stock products for the purpose o 


Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer or \ buy 
other packer any live stock or 
apportioning the supply between 
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any such packers or unreasonably affecting the price of or creating a 
monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock 
or live-stock products in commerce; or— 

So far, so good. Now, mark you! 

(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or selling 
foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such 
participation in such business may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in 
commerce. 

Then in section 6 it is provided that— 

The commissioner, upon his own initiative * * * shall investi- 
gate and ascertain the demand for, the supply, consumption costs, and 
prices of, and all other facts relating to * * * live stock or live- 
— products, including operations of and the ownership of. stock- 
yards. 

It is further provided in section 10 that— 

The commissioner * * * may make such rules, regulations, and 
onger, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

That is to say, he may make such rules as in his discretion 
are necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, and must 
determine in his discretion if under subdivision (c) the packer 
engages in any manufacturing the effect of which may tend 
substantially to lessen competition. Consider the vast discretion 
which is imposed upen the commissioner under the terms of 
the provisions which I have just read. He is to be the sole 
judge whether the manufacture of a certain article even tends 
to lessen competition; he is to make the rules in the exercise 
of his scle judgment and upon his sole initiative. 

If Senators will turn to section 20 they will learn that— 

Whenever the commissioner believes that any packer or operator is 
violating any provisions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order 
issued hereunder— 

He may summon the offending packer to appear before him— 
and shall issue and cause to be served on such packer or operator an 
order to cease and desist from continuing such violations. 

Note, Mr. President, that the act of “any agent or other 
person acting for him,’ under section 19, is the act of any 
principal violating the rule. 

What is the cumulative effect of these provisions? The com- 
missioner, upon his own initiative, when no complaint has been 
made by anybody in any quarter, may issue a rule to regulate 
or forbid an act which may in his judgment tend— 

Substantially to lessen .competition * * * or tend to create a 
monopoly. 

That is in the sole discretion of the commissioner, who in 
turn becomes the judge of the observance or violation of his 
own rule as to what may lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. There is no clear provision for a hearing before he 
issues his rule, and a study of sections 20 and 21 will show 
that there is no provision that on appeal any hearing may be 
had as to the reasonableness or the justice of a rule or regula- 
tion issued by the commissioner in his diseretion. 

Whenever the commissioner believes— 

Reads section 20— 
that any packer or operator is violating any provision of this act, or 
of any rule, regutation, or order issued hereunder, he shall cause a 
notice in writing to be served upon such packer, specifying the alleged 
violations and requiring such packer to attend and testify at a hearing 
before him. 

Thus the hearing is held, not for the purpose of testing the 
reasonableness or justice of the rule or regulation, but to deter- 
mine if the packer or his agent has violated the provisions of 
the act and the rules issued under its terms by the commis- 
sioner. If there has been a violation of the rule without regard 
to its reasonableness, an order will issue to cease and desist. 
There is, to be sure, under section 21 an appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals, but under drastic limits, specifically set down 
in the section, which reads as follows: 

No such order of the commissioner shall be modified or set aside by 
the circuit court of appeals unless it is shown by the packer or op- 
erator— 

And let us note that the operator is anyone who is doing busi- 
ness in the stockyards— 
that the order is unsupported by the weight of evidence or was issued 
without due notice and a reasonable opportunity haying been offered to 
such packer or operator for a hearing, or infringes the Constitution of 
the United States or is beyond the jurisdiction of the commissioner. 

Mr. President, under the language of the bill which I have 
quoted, what is the “ weight of evidence” or the “ jurisdiction 
of the commissioner”? It is further set down that the burden 
of proof in such an appeal is entirely on the operator or the 
packer. If this bill becomes law as it now stands, there will be 
vested in the commissioner great and undefined powers, the 
exercise of which might be salutary if the commissioner were a 
‘man of great wisdom, experience, and impartiality, but which, 
if he were prejudiced or dishonest, would result in irreparable 
and inestimable injury not only to the dealers, the commission 
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men, and the packers, but to the live-stoeck producers of the 
country. This is the vice of the so-called Senate bill. Thé 
House bill provides that before the commissiener shall issue 
an order there shall be a complaint, and, further, that on ap- 
peal the circuit court shall be the judge of the reasonableness 
and justice of the orders and rules. This is conformable te 
our immemorial practice. Here is preserved our ancient right, 
for which our fathers fought, for which in generations past they 
braved kings, because of which we cherish the memory of 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. Here is the principle, 
indeed, on which we fought the Revolution. 

It requires no vivid imagination to see that if in the not-dis- 
tant future the consumers of live-steck products were greatly 
te outnumber the live-stock raisers, a very slight amendment 
of the provisions of the Senate bill might vest in the commis- 
sioner powers to fix prices of live stock and to make rules for 
their raising and marketing, which would place the farmers of 
the United States at the absolute mercy of the commissioner, so 
that he might injure them as directly and certainly as he might 
indirectly and certainly destroy them under the provisions of 
the pending bill. 

I submit, Mr. President, that in seeking to accomplish a long- 
sought and long-needed reform the draftsmen of this bill have 
imported into our jurisprudence a principle alien to it, al- 
theugh common enough to the law of continental Europe, 
familiar to the Napoleonic code and the Prussian code and the 
old czaristic Russian code, a principle under which an indi- 
vidual is invested with legislative, judicial, and executive 
power, to issue lettres de caché, to make rules, and to condemn 
the violators thereof, he himself to be the sole judge of 
the reasonableness of his own rules and of the violation of 
them. 

I can hazard no conjecture as to.the action of the majority 
of the Senators to-day in deciding the issue before us, but I 
make bold to say that the arbitrary powers purposed to be 
vested in the commissioner by this bill will not be vested in 
him by law any more than the last Congress finally denied to 
men the right to strike as proposed by the railroad bill which 
passed the Senate. The crux ef the difference between us is 
simple, it is elemental, and fundamental. Ef we establish the 
arbitrary and tyrannical principle purposed now to be estab- 
lished in the so-calied Senate bill, it will hold not only for 
one industry but ultimately for all industries. [It is one of the 
characteristics of modern society that the number of admin- 
istrative tribunals increases as the powers conferred upon 
them increase. If such powers be necessary, the only protec- 
tion which society can have from its own agents thus created 
is to establish orderly processes for the filing of charges and 
of complaints, for hearings, for the promulgation of rules, for 
the handing down of decrees, and finally, and above all, for 
the wide review of the facts, the rules, and their justice by 
the appellate tribunals established for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] desires to proceed. If so, 
[ will be very glad to yield to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not desire to speak at this moment. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator from Utah that I 
wish to be perfectly fair about the division of the time. remain- 
ing for discussion on the bill, and I was waiting for the Sena- 
tor to speak at this time, if he prefers to speak now. However, 
if the Senator does not care to proceed, if he will indicate 
how much time he desires, or how much time those oppesed 
to the bill may desire, I will limit my remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the virtual understanding last night 
was that the two hours should be divided equally, and there- 
fore I shall only be entitled to 30 minutes, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. [I will certainly see that the Senator gets 
the 30. minutes and possibly more. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if I have exceeded the 
time which by implication was allotted to me, I wish to apolo- 
gize to the Senator from Iowa. TI had no such purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has done nothing of the kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not even an imputation that the 
Senator has done so. The Senator was entitled to take all 
the time which he used. 

Mr. KENYON. We have been trying to be fair about the 
division of time, and it would be manifestly unfair for either 
side of this debate to occupy the floor up to the time of voting. 

I wish to say that if other Senators want to be heard on this 
bill during the one hour allotted to those who favor the bill, 
I will be very glad to limit what I have to say so that they 
may have time, if they will indicate their desire in any way. 

Mr, President, I have spoken so often on the general subject 
of packer regulation in this Chamber that with some hesitancy 
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I now enter into this discussion, but I think there have been 
so many unintentional misrepresentations and unintentional 
misstatements that it is fair, at least, that those of us who sup- 
port this measure should try to make our position clear. 

Mr. President, I am not going to quarrel with other men’s 
judgment about measures. The tendency, of course, is to 
become enamored of a cause or of opposition to a cause and 
sometimes to be unfair. We all have that tendency, and I 
have felt so deeply the necessity for some legislation to regulate, 
in the interest of the American producer and the American con- 
sumer as well, the great market places of this country so that 
there may be a fair chance for all, that I think some of my 
friends think, perhaps at times, I have bordered on being 
unfair, but I have not intended to be and I do not want to be 
this morning. 

The junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] a few days 
ago inquired as to the need for any such legislation. That is a 
pertinent point. Outside of all the difficult legal questions in- 
volved, if there is no reason for this legislation it certainly 
ought not to be enacted. I have said before and now repeat 
that, in my judgment, this legislation is based upon and arises 
out of the report of the Federal Trade Commission. 

If it had not been for that report, I doubt if legislation would 
have been proposed as it has been since the time of that report. 
If the Senator from Oregon had ever read that report, unless 
he absolutely disbelieved everything that the Federal Trade 
Commission said, he would have seen some basis for this legis- 
tation. If the report of the Federal Trade Commission is 
false, then we do not have a substantial basis at present to urge 
this legislation; but it never has been proven to be false. 
Here and there certain things have been questioned, but the 
general scope of the conclusions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has not been successfully denied. 

Now, what were they, just in brief?— 

That five great packing concerns of the country— 

I am reading from the report— 


Swift, Armour, Morris, Cudahy, and Wilson—have attained such a 
dominant position that they control at will the market in which they 
buy their supplies, the market in which they sell their products, and 
hold the fortunes of their competitors in their hands, 

Not only is the business of gathering, preparing, and selling meat 
products in their control, but an almost countless number of by- 
product industries are similarly dominated ; and not content with reach- 
ing out for mastery as to commodities which substitute for meat and its 
by-products, they have invaded allied industries and even unrelated 
ones, 


The combination has not stopped at the most minute integration 
but has gone on into a stage of conglomeration, so that unrelated 
heterogeneous enterprises are brought under control. 

As we have followed these five great corporations through their 
amazing and devious ramifications—followed them through important 
branches of industry, of commerce, and of finance—we have been able 
to trace back to its source the great power which has made possible 
their growth. 

And here: 

The producer of live stock is at the mercy of these five companies be- 
cause they control the market and the marketing facilities and, to 


some extent, the rolling stock which transports the product to the 
market. 


The competitors of these five concerns are at their mercy because of 
the control of the market places, storage facilities, and the refrigerator 
ears for distribution, 

The consumer of meat products is at the mercy of these five, because 
both producer and competitor are helpless to bring relief. 

Those statements are taken from the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission to the President of the United States; and, 
if they are true, it is time that in the interest of the people of 
this country some action was taken. When you come to con- 
sider whether they are true or not, you come to the question 
of whether confidence can be placed in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. That is getting to be an old issue. We have seen the 
attempt made here to injure the Federal Trade Commission by 
cutting down its appropriations. It has generally failed. We 
see the effort made to take away parts of its jurisdiction here 
and there, to cripple it; and, if that does not succeed, I predict 
that you will see an attempt made to change the personnel of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is the one institution in the 
way of commissions that is left in this country in which the 
people have unlimited confidence. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission have had to go against every kind of scheme and 
intrigue, as they show in their report. They have had to cross 
swords with the highest-priced lawyers and agents that can be 
found in the whole country. They have tried to turn on the 
light upon a few of the great monopolies in this Nation, so 
there comes the cry to “destroy the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; let business alone; it is interfering with business.” 

Just a few days ago the Federal Trade Commission filed a 
report on the lumber industry that will arouse the ire of the 
gentlemen engaged in cornering the prices of lumber to the 
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American people. 
say; 

Between 1915 and 1920 wholesale quotations on fir lumber increased 
from 300 per cent to 500 per cent, and most items doubled in price 
after the armistice. Notwithstanding substantial reductions since the 
spring of 1920 on some items, quotations still range about as the 
were in May and June, 1919. Fir logs are quoted as of May 1, 1921, 
at prices identical with those which were fixed by the War Industries 
Board as the war-time maximum, and which the loggers continued in 

force as the minimum until June of 1919. 

And these gentlemen who have had the lumber combination, 
who have marked up the quotations on fir lumber from 300 to 
500 per cent, will, with their lobbies, be infesting the city of 
Washington demanding a high protective tariff on lumber. The 
Federal Trade Commission went into this matter. It disturbs 
business. Business that makes from 300 to 500 per cent profit 
ought to be disturbed where it is done through creating a monop- 
oly to rob the American people, and some people in this country 
are not going to be a bit frightened at the cry of “ Keep your 
hands off business” and “ Keep away from regulation of busi- 
ness.” 

Since this report has been filed you will see throughout the 
land, wherever the great lumber interests can concentrate against 
the Federal Trade Commission, that they will open up their 
16-inch guns upon it. A short time ago this meddlesome com- 
mission, meddling with business, as charged, started a hearing 
upon what is known as the Pittsburgh plus-rate fixing of prices 
on steel, steel produced in other parts of the country, whether 
shipped from Pittsburgh or not, raising the price to cover the 
rate of freight from Pittsburgh. Talk about price fixing! 
There was a fine sample of it. They did that. They-brought 
down on their heads the resentment and the curses of the great 
steel interests of this country. 

I pay tribute to these men on the Federal Trade Commission, 
who, through the pathway of sneers in the Senate, of attempts 
in the Senate to belittle them, have gone straight forward, with 
only one idea, to serve the people of the United States. If it is 
the purpose of reactionary leaders on the Republican side to 
help destroy the Federal Trade Commission, if that is the 
Philippi, they will be met at Philippi on that issue. 

The last election is misunderstood, I fear, by some leaders. 
They think it was a mandate against the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I do not believe that the plank referring to that in the 
Republican national platform influenced one vote in this country. 
The issue was Wilsonism. I do not want to be offensive, but 
that was the issue, and you Democrats all know it, and you 
were cleaned up on that issue. The Federal Trade Commission 
was not the issue. I suggest to our Republican leaders that 
great majorities are dangerous, and if they believe that the 
election was a mandate to take away all regulation of big busi- 
ness, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FrerRNaLp] argued yes- 
terday, they have misunderstood the election returns. If you 
could submit to the people of this country the question of 
abolishing the Federal Trade Commission, nearly everybody 
would vote in favor of the Federal Trade Commission, except 
a few Senators in this body. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] and other Sen- 
ators have sounded the slogan “ Let business alone,” ‘“ This 
is a bad bill.” It interferes with business. We all agree that 
business must be prosperous to have a prosperous country. 

Nobody wants to injure business. “More business in gov- 
ernment” was the slogan of the campaign. That did not mean 
for big business to move in and take charge of the Government. 
It meant a business-like administration of affairs. The Presi- 
dent is trying to bring that about. I do not think the American 
people voted for more business in government in the sense 
that some people have taken that to mean. 

I do not know about this question of more business in gov- 
ernment. When we vote here for an embargo on dyestuffs for 
the benefit of the great dye monopoly of this country, and the 

dyestuffs business gets into the Government in that way, I am 
a little undecided as to whether we can not have too much big 
business in government. And when the other schedules of the 
tariff come before us I suppose we will see some more of big 
business trying to take possession of the Government. 


In that report, dated Thursday, June 9, they 


We see in the papers this morning an interview with a 
Member of this body warning against paternalism, warning 


against the Government taking any steps to regulate any of the 
great interests of this country. It is given space on the front 
pages of the papers. He suggests that there is a coal bill 
coming, and that is of great concern to him; and there is a 
coal bill coming. Will Senators sit around and say that the 
people of the United States are going through another winter 
like last winter, with coal prices as they were, and be lulled 
to sleep by the slogan “ Let the coal business alone”? No; 
they are not going to do it. 























































We are met, of course, as we have been here, by the ery, “If 
you are going to regulate the packing business, then you are 
going to regulate all business.” 

No; that day will never come. I am no more for it myself 
than is anybody else. Public operation of the railroads has 
been a dismal failure. But that is the argument, and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] almost shed tears 
over the fact that this bill would reach out and regulate the 
private butcher. It will not do it. 

The former Senator from Illinois, Mr. Sherman, at the last 
session denounced us because we did not have the nerve to 
tackle the private butcher. Having just a few days ago gone 
to market and bought a leg of lamb, weighing 6 pounds, and 
paid $3.30 for it, I have not many tears to shed for the private 
butcher. I wish there was some way of regulating him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator have any way of knowing 
whether that leg of lamb came off one of the lambs we were 
notified a week or two ago had been shipped to Chicago and 
sold for 42 cents apiece? 

Mr. KENYON. I asked a Senator from the West what those 
lambs were selling for on the ranch, and he said if they could 
get $2.50 or $3 for them they would be delighted. 

Mr. NORRIS. They ean not get it. 

Mr. KENYON. f do not think they can get that.. But what 
is this doctrine of letting all business alone? Shall we repeal 
the meat inspection laws? Shall we repeal the pure food laws? 
Shall we repeal the law governing the railroad rates? I do not 
know. I am troubled about it. I do not want to see this Gov- 
ernment go into the regulating of all business; but there is a 
distinct line of demareation, and it was laid down by old Lord 
Hale nearly a hundred years ago, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States has sustained it. It is an important thing, 
beeause if this goes on I believe you are going to see this prin- 
ciple the rock upon whieh political parties will split in this 
country. 

Shall we regulate all business? No; that would be a failure. 
Regulate some business? Yes. What business? The business 
which the Supreme Court has said is charged with a public use. 

Oh, men reply, “Then you will regulate the shoes, regulate 
clothing, regulate all these things.” No. You are regulating 
monopoly, and if in regulating monopoly you touch business, it 
is an incident to the regulation of monopoly. But if five men 
had all the shoe business of this country practically under their 
control, or enough of it to control it, and made the prices what- 
ever they pleased, then you would be getting a business that 
was reaching the point of monopoly, and that the Government 
has a right to regulate. 

There will soon come before the Senate a bill to regulate the 
coal business. The Senator from New York [| Mr. Carper], who 
was chairman of the reconstruction committee, as I remember 
his statement, announced on the floor that the coal operators of 
this country had pillaged the American people a billion and a 
half dollars. I may be wreng about the size of the figures, but 
they were in that neighborhood; a few hundred million would 
not make much difference. One of these great operators indig- 
nantly denied the accusation, and said the Senator from New 
York was wrong, that they had not pillaged the American peo- 
ple over $500,000,000. 

Do you think, on this proposition of “ charged with a public 
use,” where God Almighty has put a certain amount of hard 
eoal into the ground in Pennsylvania for his people, that seven 
or eight railroad companies can acquire it and then say, “ Keep 
your hands off of business. We can charge anything we please 
for this coal. It is true you have to have it. It is true there is 
in this little territory all the hard coal in the United States. 
But it is socialistic fox you to talk about the Government having 
anything to do with it or any contrel over it.” 

Do you believe that kind of doctrine will ever stand in this 
country? I wish I could appeal to some of my friends here 


continually talk about all legislation like this as being socialis- 
tic. EI wish they would look ahead, to this country trying to get 
out of the situation it is in; to discontent among our people, 
who are robbed by syndicates who are controlling the anthracite 
coal, and rebbed and plundered by the men who are controlling 
the market place of the American farmer, and likewise control- 
ling, in its eventuality, the cost to the consumer. 

We ought to -bear in mind, when we talk about regulating 
monopoly, that there is no right in monopoly. Yeu are not de- 
stroying property when you destroy monopoly ; and when a mo- 
nopoly gets in the channels of interstate commerce as a great 
rock and obstruets its flow, it can be taken out. That is what 
we «re trying to do by this measure. 

Everybody knows there is a monopoly in the packing business, 
Men ean talk here until they ware black in the face about it and 
hot prove the contrary. Five great packers have a monopoly 





whom I think so much of, and whose wisdom I know, when they | 
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of the meat-packing business of the United States, and they are 
reaching out into hundreds of other lines of business. Do you 
believe that the American people are ever going to submit to 
having five men control the food supply of the United States? 
If you do, you are mighty shortsighted. 

I wish I could refer to a letter which I used here some time 
ago, from former Senator Weeks, but I am not going to have 
time. He wrote our committee, not indorsing this mesaure at 
all, but indorsing the proposition of the packers getting out of 
unrelated business, and calling attention to the monopolies 
which they were building up in unrelated lines of business. But 
I have not time to refer to that further. We have had as a 
maxim of law this preposition: “Let the buyer beware ’— 
eayeat emptor. That has been a maxim of the law for hun- 
dreds of years. It has had a bad effect. It is not serviceable 
how as a proposition of law. 

If a man comes around with a spavined horse, the doctrine 
may apply, “ Let the buyer beware.” But you have goods com- 
ing now, canned goods, goods in packets, and you can not tell 
what is in them. That old doetrine of caveat emptor does not 
apply as it did once, and it is just as important to say, “ Let 
the seller beware” as “ Let the buyer beware.” That has been 
bad for honest business in this country, and it has been bad for 
the country. 

Mr. President, what terrible things are in this bill? I want 
to be perfectly frank. Some sections of the bill, I think, ought 
to be changed. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Resp], with 
that merciless logic and that irony and sarcasm of which he 
is a master, pictures the procedure under section 17. I con- 
fess he made some impression upon me at the time. 

He talks about the man on his uppers getting a job with the 
commission and going into these places and telling them, “ Hold 
up your hands and be sworn or else go to the penitentiary, if 
you do not answer the questions correctly.” That seems pretty 
severe. I know the distinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK], who has had so much to do with this legislation 
and who is one of the best Senators that ever sat in this body, 
thoroughly devoted to the public interest, is not in favor of any 
legislation that is going to destroy the cattle business or that 
will be too drastic. Section 17, wher you first look at it, does 
look mighty drastic. 

“Hold up your hand,” the Senator from Missouri said, “ and 
be sworn.” ‘There would be some reciprocal justice in that, be- 
eause the stockman and the farmer who has gone into the stock- 
yards has had to hold up his hands while the packers rifted 
him, and if new they had to hold up their hands and be sworn 
about their practiees it might not seem so severe. 

But section 17 is to cover a situation like this, to which f 
wish to call the attention of Senators: When the Federal Trade 
Conmiission have tried te get faets about the coal business or 
about the steel business, they have been enjoined in the courts. 
In the District of Columbia they were enjoined against getting 
the cost ef production of coal, because it was not in interstate 
commerce and did not relate to it. Out in Indiana about the 


| Same time the miners were enjoined in the Federal courts be- 


eause it was held that in mining coal they were getting it ready 
for interstate commerce, and hence it entered into imterstate 
eommeree. To get away from that situation and that helding 
of the courts is really the purpose of section 17. If the infornia- 
tion were for the benefit of Congress, in part at least, it would 
be easier to hold it in the courts. By that I mean Congress has 
the right te secure information. The courts held, as I have 
said, that the infermation did not relate to interstate com- 
merce. This section is to solve that situation. 

Section 19 I think ought to go out. I do net believe there 
will be much fight to keep it in. 

Subdivision (d) of section 18 makes each day a separate 
offense. Where that occurred in other places in the bill we 
struek it out, and it ought to go out here. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has gone out. 

Mr. KENYON. Iam glad it has. The penalty is too severe. 
I should like to have some Senator tell me, outside of those 
things—and those are the things on which the fight has been 
made—wbat there is that is so terrible abeut the bill and how 
it is going to destroy industry. It sball be unlawful for any 
packer to do certain things— 

To engage in any unfair or unjustly discriminatory practice or device 
in commerce or in any deceptive practice or device to cheat or defraud 
in commerce. 

Does anyone here rise and say that provision is wrong? 

Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy or other- 
wise receive from or for any other packer any live stock or live-stock 
products for the purpose of apportioning the supply between any such 
packers or unreasonably affecting the price of or creating a menopoly 
in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock or live-stock 
products in commerce. 
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I will wait and invite any Senator to rise and point out where 
that section is wrong. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] finds some ob- 
jection to subdivision (¢)—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFICER (Mr. OverMAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from. North 
Carolina? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator if practically all 
the practices which are declared in the bill to be illegal are not, 
as a matter of fact and law, illegal under the present laws of 
the United States; and is not this substantially all that the bill 
proposes to do with reference to the illegal things, namely, that 
hereafter there shall be a method by which these infractions 
of the law can be summarily tried and punishment imposed 
without the process of a long, tedious trial in court? 

Mr. KENYON. Outside of some parts of subdivision (b), 
which, I think, are not covered by existing law, practically all 
these things are covered in the present laws, and they are mar- 
shalled here and put in new form for this one great industry, 
which the evidence before us showed was more powerful than 
the railroads of the country. 

Subsection (d) reads: 

Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer to appor- 
tion territory for carrying on business, or to apportion purchases or 
sales of any live stock or live-stock products, or to control prices thereof 
in commerce, 

Is that going into business? I will wait while any Senator 
gets up and explains how that is wrong and how that is going 
to injure the business of the packers if they want to do an hon- 
est business. There is not a thing in the bill that will injure 
any man who wants to do an honest business and play fair with 
the market. 

Otherwise act, or conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other 
person to do or abet the doing of any act, contrary to the provisions of 
this act, or refuse, neglect, or fail to act, or conspire, combine, agree, 
or arrange with any other person to refuse, neglect, or fail to act in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

What is the wrong about that? Will not some of the Senators 
who are so concerned about the Government getting into busi- 
ness get up and tell us what is wrong about that subdivision? 

Otherwise act, or refuse, neglect, or fail to act, or conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with any other person to do or aid or abet the doing 
of any act, or to refuse, neglect, or fail to act, contrary to the provi- 
sions of this act and the rules, regulations, and orders made here- 
under. 

There might be legitimate objection to that last, I concede— 
as to the rules, orders, and regulations—and I am going to 
speak of that. 

There are the things that the bill prevents. What folly for 
the packers to waste their money in their great propaganda 
through the country, in advertising, and in lobbying at Wash- 
ington to try to prevent the enactment of a measure like that. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLvetre] said last night 
he did not like it because it was too weak. Let us try this. 

I have reiterated again and again that no one wants to hurt 
legitimate business, and no one wants to hurt the packers. 
They are a necessary part of the delicate mechanism of distri- 
bution in this country. Far be it from those of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to wish to injure them. 

Title V is assailed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH]. Bear in mind that Title V is an experiment as 
to public control. It is entirely voluntary. No one has to go 
into it at all. The Senator admits that. How in the name of 
common horse sense is it going to hurt anyone? They do not 
have to go into it, but he does not like to see it on the statute 
books. No; and the packers do not like to see it on the statute 
books either 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. Because it will mean a competition with the 
packers in the market places throughout the country, and they 
do not like competition. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has just answered my question. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad I spoke first, because it is a good 
point. However, I am much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I might ask the Senator if he knows of any 
opposition, or did anything occur at any time during the hear- 
ings of the committee as to Title V, that demonstrated that there 
Was any opposition from any other source than the packers? 

Mr. KENYON. Absoiutely not. 

Paternalism, it is called. What is the harm in experimenting 
with something to relieve the burdens of the American con- 
sumer? The bill is indorsed by the National Consumers’ League 
of this country, an organization composed largely of women 
who know the household questions, and is indorsed as well by 
the League of Women Voters, 
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Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KENYON. I do; but I am very anxious to get through. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I only wish to ask the Senator if he does 
not believe that the great difference between the price of live 
stock on the hoof and the price of meat products delivered to 
the consumers of the country would justify an experiment in 
marketing? 

Mr. KENYON. Having to buy meat from the butchers, I am 
willing myself to risk the experiment, and I do not think it will 
topple over the foundations of the Government or destroy the 
Constitution. 

I wish to refer to one other thing about which we have heard 
occasionally, and that ought to be clear to Senators. Section 10 
is assailed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] and 
by other Senators. Section 10 gives the commissioner power 
to make such rules, regulations, and orders—now listen: 


As may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


I have talked with a good many Senators who feel that the 
bill gives to the commissioner the power to make rules and then 
provides that a violation of any of those rules becomes a crimi- 
nal offense. It does not do any such thing, and I want to make 
that clear if I can. It is a little troublesome point in the bill, 
but even if it did do that—I do not believe in that myself—the 
Supreme Court has sustained it in the Grimaud case, which 
went to the Supreme Court on a ruling of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as to forest reserves and a violation of a rule which 
had been made a criminal offense under the act. 

The Supreme Court sustained it. Legally it is all right. I 
myself do not believe in giving a subordinate officer the right 
to make a rule and then make a violation of that rule a criminal 
offense before the court acts on it, and the bill does not do that, 

Turn now from section 10 to the order under section 20: 

Whenever the commissioner believes that any packer or operator is 
violating any provisions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order 
issued hereunder— 

What does he do? He causes a notice in writing to be served 
and has a hearing. At that hearing evidence is taken. It is 
the same as to the violation of a rule as with anything else in 
the bill, Evidence is taken, and he makes a report stating the 
findings. Then, here is the important thing, that the commis- 
sioner— 
shall issue and cause to be served on such packer or operator an order 
requiring such packer or operator to cease and desist from continuing 
such violations. 

They have had the hearing leading up to the making of that 
order. There is no Criminal offense up to that point. Then 
what happens? Within 30 days they can take this matter to 
the appellate court, when the appellate court can order a new 
hearing or order further evidence to be taken. That is pretty 
well protecting the rights of these people. There is no crime 
up to this point. Now, if the court sustains the order to desist 
certain practices—and notice the terms of the order, “to de- 
sist’’—and then the parties go ahead and do the same thing 
and break the order again, then it becomes a criminal offense, 
and it does not become a criminal offense until that time. I 
challenge anyone who has read the bill to point out anything 
contrary to that statement. It may not be clear unless one 
closely analyzes it, but it is very clear when the language is 
studied. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the regulation by the commis- 
sioner must have the indorsement of the Federal courts? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; if the party wants that indorsement. I 
ought to say in fairness that if the party does not appeal to the 
court, then, at the expiration of 30 days, the order becomes the 
same as if the court had affirmed it; but it is not even then a 
crime unless the parties go on and violate the act after the time 
for an appeal has expired. Now, have I made myself clear? 
That feature has been befogged and bemuddled in this Chamber, 
and I want to get it straight. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wish to ask a question. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa has stated that the commissioner may make rules 
and orders to carry out the provisions of the proposed law. So 
it is proposed to make such rules or orders tantamount to a 
law ; that is, the manner in which the law may be broken or not 
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is determined according to the rules or the orders prescribed for | always hits. What did they do? They got their batteries to 


carrying out the law. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, I wart to conclude as I only have 
two or three minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMITH. But I want to get this matter clear in my mind. 
As I understand, under subdivision (g) it is provided that the 
breaking of a rule or an order shall be the same as the viola- 
tion of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. KENYON. When a person breaks a rule or an order, 
just the same as when he violates a provision of the proposed 
act, there has got to be a hearing. Then an order is made by 
the commissioner to the offender to desist from breaking the 
rule; but the parties may appeal to the court, and there is no 
crime committed until after the court has decided the appeal. 
If they do not appeal to the court, and continue breaking the 
rule or order, then their act becomes a crime. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, I clearly understand it. Any rule or 
order which may be adjudged to be a crime only becomes a 
crime after the court has so decided? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. And the rule and order are made a part of the 
law by that very act? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; they are made a part of the law just 
as is true in hundreds of other cases. 

Mr. President, if there is any other Senator who wishes to 
speak, I shall yield, though I should like to occupy the next 10 
minutes. I do not wish to cut off any Senator. 

I want, however, to say that everybody is anxious to know 
what the program is going to be. I agree with them. What 
is the program going to be about regulating business in this 
country? That is an important question. It is important to 
business; it is important to everybody. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FerNAtp] on yesterday became 
so enthused in behalf of repealing statutes designed to regulate 
business that he wanted to repeal the interstate commerce act 
and let the railroads charge whatever they please. I did not 
know before he got through whether he would not want to 
abolish the Supreme Court, the Ten Commandments, and every- 
thing else. That idea has become so popular it is in the air. 





The Senator said that commissions had cost the country, as I | 


now remember his statement, more than the recent war cost. 
He pointed out what the Interstate Commerce Commission cost ; 
but what would it have cost the people if we had had no In- 
terstate Commerce Commission? One can not figure what the 
police force costs and say that that is wasted money, because 
one does not know what the people and the community might 
be plundered of if it were not for the police force. So what 
the people of this country would have been plundered by the 
railroads without the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is 
difficult to imagine. I do uot know how the Senator from 
Maine got so enthused. 
say to the farmers of Maine, claiming he was the only real 
friend of the farmers. Of course that is interesting. 

What is the program? Are there men like the Senator from 
Maine and other distinguished leaders who think the election 
last November gave that kind of a mandate to the American 
Congress? I want to know how far we are going in the direc- 
tion of not touching any business in this country, no matter if 
it may be charged with a public use or some leaders may con- 
vince themselves that that is the program, but I do not believe 
they can convince the President of the United States, however 
much they may try, and they can not convince the American 
people. 

There never has been, I venture to say, Mr. President, in the 
history of legislation, such a lobby against any bill as there 
has been against this bill, and so much money spent. Possibly 
there may have been when the Borland resolution was fought. 

I am not complaining about its opponents fighting the bill; 
they have a right to fight it; of course, they are a great in- 
dustry; but when the lobby investigation proceeds, if it ever 


shall—and I hope it will-—I trust we will have some light | 


thrown on the packer lobby in Washington, which is infesting 
this building, which is at the doors calling Senators out of the 
Chamber. Why not invite them into the Chamber? I hope that 
lobby investigation, if it is within the purview of its power, 
may go into senatorial elections. 

The committee which investigated matters in connection with 
the election was dissolved after the election had taken place. 
I wish now it was in existence to go into a few of these ques- 
tions. A former Senator from the State of Oregon who sat in 
this Chamber, as brave a man as ever lived, had the audacity 
to vote against the packers. 
insolent in its tone, calling upon him to explain, and he hit 
back in that American style in which George Chamberlain 


He was stating what he was going to | 


He received a letter from them, | 


| 


| 





| frankly that either bill is drastic in its provisions. 
| amendment is drastie in its provisions; the House bill is drastie 


work in the State of Oregon; they assailed him. He struck 
back. They brought all the force they could bear to defeat 
him, but he ran 50,000 votes ahead of his ticket. I wish we 
could ascertain what the packers have done in congressional 
elections. Some disclosures along that line came out in the 
investigation of the Agricultural Committee; but I hope the 
lobby committee will turn on the light and find out if in Con- 
gress there is ownership of packer stock and whether there are 
close connections with affiliated business on the part of men 
in the American Congress or their families. 

Mr. President, we have been told that those who favor this 
legislation are promoting socialism. The distinguished leader 
of this side of the Chamber in 1906, in a speech on this floor, 
said these words about the packers: 

But 1 say, Mr. President, and I say it in all seriousness, that those 
packers in Chicago and those owners of the Standard Oil Co. have done 
more to advance socialism and anarchy and unrest and agitation than 
all the socialistic agitators who stand to-day between the oceans. 

Could you imagine our distinguished leader saying such a 
thing as that? It is the kind of tactics that they have pur- 
sued, as he says here, that have made socialists in this country. 
This legislation is not socialistic. If it is, the transportation 
act is socialistie. 

Mr. President, my time is up. We hear it rumored that the 
Senate bill is to be defeated, and that the House bill is to 
triumph. 

One thing is sure—that the House bill is practically satis- 
factory to the packers. Another thing is sure—that every 
man here who is against any regulation will vote against 
substituting the Senate bill for the House bill. Mark that 
when the time comes. 

I shall not be disturbed if the Senate bill is defeated—not 
a particle. ‘We have made a straight, fair fight, and I am 
not quarreling with others’ opinions. If it is to be defeated, 
all right. Let it go to the country. It will go there. I should 
think, for the sake of all concerned, packers and consumers 
alike, that this agitation ought to stop; but does anybody im- 
agine, in view of the Federal Trade Commission’s report, that 
the people of the country are going mildly to submit, no matter 
what this Senate may do? They will measure, as they have, 
this American Congress. They will know the influences that 
have defeated the bill; and as far as I am concerned, I am 
just going to sit and wait patiently for the day to come, if this 
bill is defeated, when there will be a Congress here that will 
pass a bill of this kind, and possibly a bill that is even more 
drastic. 

Why, are you blind enough, you Republican leaders, to be- 
lieve that the American people are going to submit to five 
men controlling the market place of the American stock 
raiser, and practically controlling the prices of the food of 
this country to the American people? You are not so blind, 
only you do not think about it. Let the question go, if this 
bill is to be defeated, whether Congress is to control monopoly 
in this country, or whether monopoly is to control the American 
Congress; and on the verdict the men who have fought for 
this legislation will be content to rely. 

I keep my word with the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the half hour that is allotted 
to me so limits me that I hardly know where to begin in dis- 
cussing this measure. We have had speeches made on similar 
bills for years past. It is not a new question in Congress, and 
I think nearly every Senator has made up his mind as to just 
what he wants by way of legislation. 

Mr. President, I shall be very brief in what I say. It is im- 
possible to cover in a half hour the questions that have been 
raised even on the floor this morning without referring to those 
that have been brought to the attention of the Senate in the dis- 
eussion of this bill. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENyon] just said that the 
House bill, if it became a law, would be perfectly satisfactory 
to the packers of this country. I do not think the Senatar from 
Iowa meant that, for it certainly is a mistake. I want to say 
The Senate 


in its provisions; and either one of the bills, if it becomes law, 
is entering upon a new method of controlling the business in- 
terests of this country, and in the name of common sense where 
will it end? 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenprick] asked the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to state the difference between the cost of meat 
on the hoof and the cost of meat to the consumer. I wish that 
every Senator knew the cost, step by step, from the time that 
the calf is born until the time the consumer pays for the meat 
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over the retail counter; and I can say now that after the beef 
is delivered to the retailer the consumer is compelled to pay 
more than the cost from the calf to the door of the retailer. 
Every conceivable expense—the raising of the calf, the selling 
of the steer, the putting him on the railroad, the freight from 
the western prairies to Chicago, or wherever the animal is 
slaughtered and packed, the cost of killing, the cost of packing, 
the cost of selling—all these costs will not amount to as much 
as the difference between the cost that the retailer pays and 
what he sells the beef for to the ultimate consumer. 

If this bill is necessary for regulating business in the interest 
of the ultimate consumer, why do we not regulate the agency 
that adds the great cost to the article that is sold to the con- 
sumer? 

I say again, Mr. President, that the packers do not feel that 
there is any necessity of legislation regulating them, unless the 
same principle applies to all other business in the United States, 
and sorry will be the day if that ever comes in the United 
States, 

Many honest men fail in business. Business prosperity, busi- 
ness success, does not depend altogether upon the honesty of the 
man, and yet it is the very foundation stone of a successful busi- 
ness; yet business judgment is required. Senators have been 
appealed to to vote for this measure because Mr. Thomas E. 
Wilson is drawing a salary of $125,000 a year, and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] can not comprehend that a man is 
worth that amount of money in any business in all the world. 

Was Thomas E. Wilson born with a gold or a silver spoon in 
his mouth? : 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Government can get a man to manage 
a billion or two dollars’ worth of business of all the butchers in 
the United States for $7,500 a year, does the Senator see any 
reason for paying $100,000 a year for anything? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows that it is not the 
amount that is paid the man to whom he refers that keeps him 
in publie office. It is the honor that is conferred. It is not because 
of the $12,000 a year salary that Mr. Mellon accepts the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. It is not for 
that $1,000 a month. I was speaking of a business coneern. I 
Was speaking as to the amount that a business man is worth toa 
business; and when you take into consideration what is accom- 
plished, and the volume of sales and the business judgment 
required, I want to say to you that many of the ordinary little 
merchants or managers of stores who are drawing $100 per 
month are drawing more in comparison than Mr. Thomas FE. 
Wilson is drawing. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt 
further, except to say that the purpose of my interrogatory was 
this: This commissioner is clothed with more plenary powers 
than are vested in the president of any one of these packing 
companies. If he has the capacity to exercise those powers, he 
is worth $100,000 a year to any one of the packing companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; or more. 

Mr. STANLEY. And TI faney it will be difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to get a department clerk, a man hidden away here in 
Washington under the Secretary of Agriculture, with the capac- 
ity to do this business for $7,500 a year; and, if he has not the 
capacity to do the business, he will do. the business and the 
people of the country incalculable injury. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct. 
there is a commissioner to be appointed, and he is to draw a 
salary; but how is he to be appointed? Because of his busi- 
ness qualifications? Because of his knewledge of the packing 
industry? No; far from it. He will be appointed because some 
State in the Union, through its representatives, recommends 
him for the position, and if he has sufficient backing no doubt 
he will be appointed commissioner. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I would rather take my chanees with a Secretary of 
Agriculture, a man selected by the President of the United 
States as a member of his own family, a Cabinet position; and 
{ feel that under any circumstances, at any time, the man who 
stands at the head of that great department will have better 
judgment as to what is best for the farmer of this country and 
what is best for the consumer of this country than any political 
appointment that can be made. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in criticizing these agents 
of the Government that may be selected to inspect paeking 
houses and enforce this law, is not the Senator resorting to the 
same argument which would condemn the bank examiners, 
earning comparatively small salaries, who now go into New 
York City and inspect banks with deposits of six or seven 
hundred million dollars, doing a tremendous business, and hay- 
ing officers who are drawing also immense salaries? Yet that 
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method of inspection has been found necessary with regard to 
large business concerns as well as with regard to small ones. 
They do not undertake to run the business. They are simply 
inspecting it to see that it complies with the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the production of foodstuffs, 
the making of merchandise, the trading in them, is quite a 
different proposition from lending a thousand dollars with a 
fixed Government value at a certain rate of interest. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator entirely misrepresents me 
there, unintentionally, perhaps. These banks are not lending a 
thousand dollars at a certain rate of interest. They are among 
the greatest banks in the world. I am speaking of the great 
banks of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, say $10,000,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are subjected to the same inspec- 
tion to which small banks in country towns are subjected; and 
it would be just as fair to criticize the law which sends an in- 
spector into those great banks and compels their officers, earn- 
ing fifty or seventy-five or one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
to submit to the law of the land, as it is to critieize this law, 
which preposes to subject these great packers to the same 
inspection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is just as much difference 
between the two classes of business as there is between day and 
night; and, in fact, the banks of which the Senator speaks are 
organized under a law of Congress. In aceepting the charter, 
under that law they accept the provisions of the law under 
which the bank is organized; and I say there is net a Senator 
here who can say that the packers ought to be controlled and 
the Standard Oil Co. not controlled. I say there is not a Sen- 
ator here who can say that the packers ought to be controlled 
and all of the other great trusts in the United States go free. 

This eternal agitation about passing legislation to regulate the 
packers has brought about a condition to-day that is most 
serious, and if I were a packer, rather than to have this agita- 
tion continue until it destroys their credit—and I would not 
blame the banks for refusing longer to hold the sack, not 
knowing what Congress is going to do in relation to the in- 
dustry—I would prefer to take the House bill than to let it go 
unsettled further. 

But if I were a packer I would say it was unjust, wnreason- 
able, and unnecessary, for I say to Senators now that there is 
not a business in all the world—and I say it without a question 
of doubt—that does business upon the amount of sales on as 
low a percentage as do the packing concerns in America. 

They are great borrowers; they borrow hundreds of millions 
of dollars. But when the profits which are made upon the 
amount of capital stock are brought to the attention of the 
Senate Senators never take into consideration the risks they 
have run in borrowing those vast sums of money, nearly all the 
time greater in volume than their capital stock. 

So this bill ought not to be defeated, it will be said, Mr. 
President, because Mr. Thomas BE. Wilson is drawing $125,000 
a year salary. Thirty-two years ago Morris & Co. telephoned 
to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., asking if 
they had a young man in their employ who would aecept a 
position with the company to check freight cars in and out. 
They selected a man who sat next to Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, 
for he at that time was an ordinary clerk in the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy office. The amount of salary promised was $20 
a week; and that young man visited the stockyards, but the 
next day he came back and said that he weuld not under any 
circumstances take the job. He said, ‘“ You can not go into the 
cars without getting in muck over the tops of your shoes.” 

As the official was leaving, Mr. Wilson said, “ May I have that 
job?” The answer was, ‘I have no doubt.” He accepted the 
job, Mr. President, and went into the stockyards; and from 
the moment he undertook the work there was an improvement ; 
there was system put into the checking out and ehecking in of 
the cars; and the young man rose by his own power of intel- 
ligence and his organization ability from the position of ordi- 
nary car cheeker until he was manager of Morris & Co., draw- 
ing a salary of $125,000 a year. Now he is called a robber be- 
cause, in the reorganization of a defunct business, he was 
offered the same amount of salary per year that he was draw- 
ing at Morris & Co.’s and could have drawn as long as he 
lived. ‘ 

The Sulzberger Packing Co. was near failure; $16,000,000 of 
bonds were falling due. The holders of the bonds refused to 
extend them unless there was 2 new management. So they 
looked around, and there was just one man in the United States 
they thought could pull that concern out, and that was Thomas 
E. Wilson. And besides giving him the s:iime salary he was re- 
ceiving at Morris & Co.’s, they gave him some 4,000 shares of 
common stock, which was almost worthless; and through his 
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ability he not only made his 4,000 shares of stock worth more 
than $100 per share, but he made every share of stock held by 
every. other stockholder worth the same. 

Let me predict this: That in 10 years Thomas E. Wilson, if 
he lives, will be the greatest packer in all the world, because he 
knows every detail of the business, from the work of the check- 
ing boy in the stockyard to the management of a great packing 
concern. 

It is said we ought to vote for this measure because Wilson 
& Co. were convicted under the pure food law. Senators, have 
you read what that decision was? Wilson & Co. were packing 
in their plant in Indiana 5-gallon cans of tomatoes, and on the 
cans they marked “ 5 gallons ”; but in putting them up the toma- 
toes went into the cans hot, and when they cooled off, the con- 
tents shrank a little. If they had indicated the contents in 
pounds upon the can, there would have been no conviction. The 
court said there was no intention whatever to deceive ; but, now 
we are to vote for the bill because of that occurrence. 

The charge is made that the packers were opposed to the meat 
inspection act of 1906. Mr. President, why do not those mak- 
ing the charge read the testimony? The packers were opposed 
to being compelled to pay the inspectors whom the Govern- 
ment sent to their plants to inspect the meat-packing industry, 
but they were in favor of meat inspection, and if I had the 
time I could read the testimony, not only of Mr. Wilson but 
of Mr. Veeder and other representatives of the packing in- 
dustries in Chicago. I do not know whether it is worth while 
to call attention to the farming organizations which are in 
favor of the House bill as against the Senate bill—I would 
if I had the time—as shown by the testimony given before the 
House committee. The Secretary of Agriculture was there. He 
helped frame the bill. Mr. President, you have never heard 
one word of objection from him as to the House bill. 

Mr. Atkeson, of the National Grange, is against the Senate 
committee bill. How often have we heard him quoted upon this 
floor as the representative of a great farm organization? 

Mr. President, I see that I have only five minutes left. I 
received a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, dated June 
13, 1921, in which the Secretary said: 

“Dear SENATOR Smoot: I inclose herewith a comparison of 
the Senate and House packer bills which I have had made. 
This should have gone to you Saturday evening, but it was not 
compiled until late Saturday, and I could not get it off. I am 
sending it to you because of your previous request over the 
telephone.” 

Mr. President, that was the comparison which was put in 
the Recorp at the request of the Senator from Iowa. An 
analysis of these comparisons shows that there are a number of 
mistakes. I have a summary of them before me, but it is im- 
possible for me to read thenr at this time. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I put a comparison of the bills 
into the Recorp, but if there were mistakes, and this is some 
one’s analysis showing the mistakes, I would be glad to have 
them pointed out. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were many other matters I wanted to 
speak of, but I can not cover them in five minutes; so in the 
few minutes I have I will hurriedly call attention to some of 
the mistakes: 

“The analysis of the Senate and House bills inserted in the 
Recorp at page 2495 by Senator Kenyon does not seem to fully 
cover the points of material difference between the two bills. 

“Tt is a splendid and useful piece of work and seems to be 
reasonably fair as far as it goes, but one unfamiliar with the 
differences between the two measures might be misled thereby. 

“On page 2495 of the ConeressionaL Record, wnder the 
heading of ‘Material points of difference,’ seven paragraphs 
are set forth under the Senate bill column purporting to show 
the material differences between the two bills, which I briefly 
eall attention to, and desire to show further differences in re- 
gard to each paragraph which is not clear from a reading of the 
analysis. 

“Paragraph (1) relates to packer ownership in stockyards. 
I desire to call attention to the fact that the five larger packers 
are now forbidden by the consent decree pending in the District 
Court of the District of Columbia from owning any interest in 
stockyards. 

“There has never been any complaint against a small packer 
owning interest in stockyards; in fact, the provision in the Sen- 
ate bill forbidding all packers, large and small, from owning 
any such interest I fear will deter the establishment of small 
packing plants in places near the source of production where 
there are no stockyards, for the reason that outside capital 
would hardly be interested in establishing such yards where the 
receipts would be light, and, as experience: has shown, would 








require a number of years to build up a market sufficiently 
large to make it a paying investment.” 

I can point to numerous States in this country where those 
small packing yards are in operation and if the Senate com- 
mittee provision is adopted I doubt whether they can even 
operate, or would undertake to operate, or could under the law 
operate, and I know that it is not the intention of Congress to 
bring about such a condition. 

The statement proceeds: 

“No packing plant can be operated successfully without the 
adjunct of stockyards, and the Senate bill would prohibit such 
small packing concerns from owning any interest in the yards, 
and in this respect the House bill seems to be preferable. 

“Paragraph 2 of the analysis on page 2495 of the Recorp 
states as follows: 

“The Senate bill ‘confers investigational authority not contained 
in the House bill and broader than the authority in the annual appro- 
priation act.’ 

“Section 6 of the Senate bill is set forth to show the extent 
of the authority of the commission. It will be noticed that 
among the duties of the commissioner under section 6, the 
commissioner is required to investigate and ascertain the de- 
mand for, the supply and prices of, and all other facts relating 
to the production, handling, and distribution of live stock. 

“This provision would require much data and information 
to be secured from the producers. The analysis does not point 
out in this connection that, under section 30 of the Senate pill, 
the producers of live stock are exempted from the provisions 
of the bill and nothing in the bill shall be construed to include 
or be binding upon any person whose chief business is the raising 
of live stock or agricultural products. 

“Section 80 of the Senate bill nullifies the most important 
part of the powers conferred upon the commissioner in section 
6, as nowhere in the bill is he authorized otherwise to secure 
this important information. How can he make an investigation 
of these important matters unless he is given visitorial and 
inquisitorial powers necessary to make the investigation, to 
examine books and records of the producers, and require in- 
formation and reports under oath or otherwise as provided in 
the case of the packers? 

“Under the authority of the appropriation act of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Secretary of Agriculture is now em- 
powered to perform duties very similar to those provided in 
section 6 of the Senate bill, and the producers are not exempt 
from his authority in this respect as provided in section 30 of 
the Senate bill. 

“Under the heading of ‘Bureau of Markets’ a provision is 
found in the appropriation bill which enables the Secretary of 
Agriculture to gather from stockmen, live-stock associations, 
State live stock and agricultural boards, common carriers, stock 
yards, commission firms, live-stock exchanges, slaughtering 
and meat-packing companies, and others, information relative 
to the number of different classes and grades of marketable live 
stock, especially cattle, hogs, and sheep, in the live-stock feed- 
ing districts and growing sections; prices, receipts, and ship- 
ments of the different classes and grades of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep at live-stock market centers; prices of meats, fish, and 
meat and fish-food products, anc the amounts of such products 
in storage; to compile and publish such information at frequent 
intervals as most effectively to guide producers, consumers, and 
distributors in the sale and purchase of live stock, meats, fish, 
and other animal products; and to gather and publish any ‘re- 
lated information pertaining to marketing and distribution of 
live stock, meats, fish, and animal by-products, for which the 
sum of $89,340 is appropriated, also the appropriation bill pro- 
vides $300,000 for acquiring and diffusing among the people of 
the United States useful information on subjects connected with 
the marketing and distributing of farm and nonmanufactured 
food products and in the purchasing of farm supplies, in- 
dependently and in cooperation with the other branches of the 
department, State agencies, purchasing, and consuming organiza- 
tions, and persons engaged in the transportation, marketing, 
and distributing of farm and food products. 

“In addition to the foregoing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under section 402 of the House bill, is vested with all the 
jurisdiction, power, and authority, visitorial and inquisitorial, 
of the Federal Trade Commission to examine the books and 
records and to require reports on any subject within the terms 
of the House bill which, taken together, with the other powers 
of the House bill, give to the Secretary all the power of in- 
vestigation and publicity found in the Senate bill which are 
broader really, because the House bill does not exempt the 
producers from being required to furnish information as to the 
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supply, costs, and prices of live stock as is provided in section 
30 of the Senate Dill. 

“The next difference pointed out in the analysis is in para- 
graph 3, page 2495 of the Congressional ReEcorp, which reads 
as follows: 

“(3) Fovrbids conspiracy to prevent any person from competing; this 
provision is not in the House bill. 

“The person who compiled this analysis was evidently mis- 
taken when he framed that statement. ‘The House bill contains 
a provision. the effect of which does exactly contrary to the state- 
ment here made. 

“ Section 202 of the House bill contains language which would 
make any conspiracy to prevent any person from competing 
guilty of violating the law. 

* Section 202 of the House bill makes it unlawful for any 
packer ‘(e) engaged in any course of business or do any act 
‘for the purpose or with the effect of manipulating or controlling 
prices in commerce or creating a monopoly in the acquisition of, 
buying, selling, or dealing in any article in commerce or of re- 
straining commeree, or (f) conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person (1) to apportion territory for carrying 
on business in commerce, or (2) to apportion purchases or sales 
of any article in commerce, or (3) te manipulate or control 
prices in commerce; or (g) conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person to do or aid or abet the doing of any act 
made unlawful by subdivision (a), (b), (c), (d), or (e). 

* T will not take the time to read paragraphs (a), (b), (c), 
ard (d), but I think it clear from the language of those para- 
graphs also that it would be unlawful for any person to engage 
‘In any conspiracy to prevent competition as stated and con- 
trary to the statement made in paragraph 3 of the analysis. 

“The author of the analysis also failed to point out in this 
eonnection a very vital and fundamental provision found in 
section 12 of the Senate bill, which differs from the House bill. 

“Paragraph (c) of section 12 of the Senate bill is as follows: 

“(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or selling 
foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such par- 

_ ticipation in such business may be substantially to lessen competition in 
or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monepoly in commerce. 

“If the author of the analysis had this paragraph in mind 
when he made the statement contained in paragraph 3 of the 
analysis, he failed to point out the full scope and effect of such 
provision and there is nothing in his statement by which atten- 
tion is directed to this section of the bill. If he was referring 
to subdivision (e) of section 12, then his analysis completely 
fails to call attention to the vital difference between the Senate 
and House bills found in subdivision (c) of section 12 of the 
Senate bill. Under this paragraph the commissioner is given 
the extraordinary power to limit or even prohibit a packer from 
engaging, directly or indirectly, in the business of purchasing, 
manufacturing, storing, or selling foodstuffs other than live 
stock and live-stock products where, in the judgment of the 
commissioner, such participation may be substantially to lessen 
competition, restrain commerce, or create 2 monopoly. The 
decision as to when such an effect has been created is left 
solely and exclusively to the judgment and will of this commis- 
sioner. It is not neeessary under the law that the packer 
should have any agreement or conspiracy with any other person 
to accomplish anything denounced by the paragraph, but he 
may violate the law and be put out of any such lines if he 
grows large enough in such a business to bring about, in the 
opinion of the commissioner, any of the results specified in 
paragraph (c). Under the power thus delegated the commis- 
sioner can by the mere issuance of a rule or regulation, under 
the provisions of section 10 of the Senate bill, forbid any packer 
to engage in the business of distributing butter, eggs, poultry, 
and cheese overnight, notwithstanding that these commodities 
require refrigeration at the point of slaughter and prepara- 
tion, in transportation, and at the point of distribution, and 
notwithstanding further that the packer has developed the most 
perfective distributive system for such products in this coun- 
try, and, in fact, virtually builb up that business from a sea- 
sonal one to a year-round business throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

“The commissioner may forbid by a rule or regulation such 
participation in these or any other lines, which rule or regula- 
tion may be issued by him without a hearing or prior notice, 
and if a packer does not immediately obey such rule or regula- 
tion a complaint will be filed against him and on appeal from 
an order to cease and desist the courts will have no authority to 
inquire into the reasonableness or justice of said rule or regu- 
lation. This is the most extraordinary, autocratic, and despotic 
power ever attempted to be conferred upon any governmental 
agency within my knowledge, and it is unfortunate that the com- 
piler of the analysis did not call attention to it for the benefit 
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and information of Senators about to vote upon this important 
measure. This provision alone, which is not found in the House 
bill and which was expressly omitted from that bill, is sufficient 
within itself to warrant the voting down of the Senate amend- 
ment. , 

“The next paragraph in the analysis is not quite fair, be- 
cause, under section 406b of the House bill all the powers, 
rights, duties, and obligations of the Federal Trade Commission 
act, in so far as they are visitorial and inquisitorial, are pre- 
served and made applicable to the duties and jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in enforcing the provisions of the act. 
The House bill, like the Senate bill, terminates the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission in so far as it applies toe per- 
sons subject to the provisions of the House bill, which is proper, 
because the House bill undertakes to set up a single agency to 
deal with this industry in all of its branches and inasmuch as 
it is the largest single industry in the country it is entitled to be 
so supervised and not be subjected to conflicting jurisdiction 
and rivalry of different branches of the Government. The 
banks and railroads are expressly excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission, and there seems to be no 
sound reason other than a sentimental one why this change 
should not be made in relation to the packing industry under a 
bill as broad and comprehensive as we are attempting to 
provide. 

“The only real difference between this provision in the two 
bills is that in the Senate amendment it is provided that the 
Federal Trade Commission may make an investigation when 
directed by the President, the Secretary of Agriculture, or either 
branch of Congress. 

“©ongress can at any time, by proper resolution, order such 
an investigation by the commission if it deems one necessary. 
The Secretary of Agricuiture is already equipped with depart- 
ments and agents essential to carry on much of the work pro- 
vided in the bill, and he is authorized to employ such addi- 
tional agents, accountants, attorneys, and other employees nec- 
essary to perform all the duties required of them which would 
make it umnecessary to call upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Moreover, the Federal Trade Commission has left to its 
jurisdiction all other business concerns outside of banks, rail- 
roads, and packers upon which to exercise its power, and no 
doubt sufficient to employ all of its time and talents. 

“The Seeretary of Agriculture is an appointee of the Presi- 
dent, sits in his Cabinet, and it is inconceivable that there is 
any necessity for providing any other agency than the Secretary 
in order that the President may secure an investigation on this 
subject. 

“The next paragraph in the analysis is found on page 2495 
of the Concresstonat Recorp and is No. 5, and provides for 
voluntary registration of packers and operators; a number of 
subdivisions are set forth. The House bill eliminated that sec- 
tion because they believed, as stated in their report, that it con- 
tained the germ of a license system. 

“T desire to call attention to other features of the section. 
It seems to contain a paradox, because under section 25a no 
packer can register unless he is engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or both. If he is so engaged he will be subject to all 
the previous provisions of the bill and will be under the com- 
plete supervision and regulation of the commissioner and sub- 
ject to all of his rules and regulations, and wherein does the 
necessity lie for placing. him under the same supervisory power 
twice? Moreover, under subdivision (e), page 50 of the Senate 
bill, it is provided that no registrant shall take title to any 
products handled by such registrant; therefore he would be 
limited solely to a slaughtering business, which is purely a local 
or intrastate transaction under the decisions of the court, and 
no packer now doing business would be qualified to register 
under such circumstances, as they all purchase their live stock. 

“Tf, as has been stated on the floor, this section is designed 
to encourage cooperative associations and municipal abattoirs, 
it is inconceivable how any such concerns can register when 
they do not own any of the products handled by them, are con- 
fined to a slaughtering business, and have nothing to ship in 
interstate commerce, which they must be engaged in before 
they can register. 

“Another interesting feature about this section is the state- 
ment contained in the analysis at the top of page 2496, the 
compiler states : 

“In return for submitting themselves to the regulations prescribed 
for registrants, the commissioner is required to do the following things 
for them. 

“The compensations promised to the registrant for surrender- 
ing all right of control over his business to the commissioner 
and to subject himself to the rules and regulations he may from - 
time to time prescribe are set forth in paragraphs (a), (b), 
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(ec), and (d) of the analysis, page 2496, of the Recorp. I de- 
sire to call attention to the fact that all the matter contained 
in these four paragraphs is now provided for by existing law 
and all such service and information can be procured from 
the Department of Agriculture and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by any citizen without cost and without surrender- 
ing the right of control of one’s business. 

“The matter contained in paragraph (a) is covered in the 
current appropriation bill under the head ‘ Bureau of Chemis- 
try,’ as follows: 

“For the study and improvement of methods of dehydrating materials 
used for food in cooperation with such persons, associations, or cor- 
porations as may be found necessary, and to disseminate information 
as to the value and suitability of such products fer food, $23,500. 

“There are other provisions of the appropriation bill cover- 
ing some of the subjects found in paragraph (a). 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is fully authorized 
and empowered to render all the service promised in para- 
graph (b). The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized under 
existing law to furnish all the information and service provided 
for in paragraphs (c) and (d). Moreover, under the regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, no meat or meat-food products can be transported or 
offered for sale in interstate commerce until it has been in- 
spected and passed by the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Hence there is no apparent necessity or benefits to 
be derived by enacting section 25, and the House bill seems to 
be more scientifically drawn by its omission. 

“Phe remaining material difference pointed out by the author 
of the analysis is found in paragraph 7, page 2496 of the 
RECORD. 

“ Manifestly the author of the analysis was laboring under 
a misapprehension when he pointed out the matter found in 
paragraph 7 as a material difference between the House and 
Senate bill. 

‘Under the provisions of section 401 of the House bill the 
Secretary is given the power to prescribe the manner and form 
in which such accounts, records, and memorandum shall be 
kept under eertain conditions, and thereafter any person who 
fails to keep such aceounts, records, and memorandum in the 
manner and form prescribed by the Secretary is guilty of an 
offense, punishable by severe penalties. 

“* Moreover, section 402 of the House bill makes the provisions 
of sections 6, 8, 9, and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission act 
applicable to the powers of the Seeretary in enforcing the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

“Section 10 of the Federal Trade Commission act, among 
other things, provides: 

“Any person who shall willfully make, or cause to be made, any false 
entry or statement of fact in any report required to be made under this 
act, or who shali willfully.make or cause to be made any false entry 
in any account, record, or memorandum kept by any corporation subject 
to this act, or who shall willfully neglect or fail to make or to cause to 
be made full, true, and correct entries in such accounts, records, or 
memoranda of all facts and transactions appertaining to the business 
of such corporation, or who shall willfully move out of the jurisdiction 
of the United States, or willfully mutilate, alter, or by any other means 
falsify any documentary evidence of such corporation, or who shall 
willfully refuse to submit to the commission or to any of its authorized 
agents for the purpose of inspection and taking copies any docu- 
mentary evidence of such corporation iu his possession or within his 
control shall be deemed guilty of an offense against the United States 
and shall be subject, upon conviction * a fine of not less than 


$1,000 nor more than $5,000, or to imprisonment for a term of not 


more than three years, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

“Thus it would seem that the analysis does not clearly and 
correctly disclose material differences between the two bills. 
Another important and fundamental difference omitted from 
the analysis under the heading of “ Material differences” is 
the power of the commissioner to make rules and regulations 
under section 10 of the Senate bill having the force and effect 
of law, and from which there is no appeal, by which their rea- 
sonableness or fairness can be tested in the courts. 

“The House bill gives to the packer full protection of the 
courts against arbitrary and autocratic use of such powers and 
does not give the Secretary power to make rules and regulations 
defining the general laws provided in the bill. His function is 
to establish the status of the law by filimg complaints when he 
believes any of its general provisions are being violated and 
to order the packer to cease and desist from such violation. If 
such order is appealed from, the court may inquire into its 
reasonableness and the sufficiency of the evidence to sustain 
the charge, and is not restricted in its power and jurisdiction 
in this respect, as provided in section 20 of the Senate bill. 

“Tt is not pointed out in the points of material difference 
of the analysis that the commissioner, while nominally ‘in’ 
the Department of Agriculture, is appointed by the President 
and has no limitation to his term of office; he may: serve for life. 
He can not be removed by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
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can only be removed by the President or a concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office. The commissioner is vested with the power to appoint 
all officers and employees necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the act, and may, under his powers, duplicate many of the 
departments in the Department of Agriculture, Federal Trade 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission, and other 
agencies, in case of any disagreement or conflict between him- 
self and the Secretary of Agriculture as to the manner or 
policy of carrying out the provisions of the act. This is an im- 
portant matter, and such an important industry should not be 
subjected to the possibilities which might easily arise under 
such a situation. 

“The analysis does not point out under the head of ‘ Ma- 
terial points of difference’ the important distinction between 
the House and Senate bills, at hearings held under the acts. 
The Senate bill does not provide as a matter of law any right 
for a packer to be informed as to the evidence introduced 
against him or to cross-examine witnesses at any hearing held 
under section 20 of the Senate bill. Such rights are fully safe- 
guarded in the House bill under section 208a—lines 16, 17, 
and 18. 

“Under the strict language of section 20 of the Senate bill 
the commissioner might, if he chose, conduct a part of the 
hearing at least ex parte, as the Federal Trade Commission 
did of the packing industry. This is an important distinction 
between the two measures, and the right of the packers to be 
informed of the evidence and to cross-examine witnesses at any 
hearing should be plainly provided for as a matter of law, be- 
cause the powers to be exercised, especially the power of the 
commissioner to make rules and regulations, are very broad 
and comprehensive. These differences which I have here 
pointed out, in my opinion, commends the House bill as a 
fairer and more reasonable measure. There are other differ- 
ences which might be pointed out, but these are sufficient, it 
seems to me, to make manifest the important distinctions. 

“There is nothing prohibited under the Senate bill which 
should be prohibited not prohibited by the House bill. There 
is no power of a visitorial, inquisitorial, or supervisory nature 
which can be exercised by the commissioner under the Senate 
bill which is not previded for and usually in almost identical 
language in the House bill. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, under the powers of the 
House bill, and of the Federal Trade Commission act, dele- 
gated to him by section 402, and through the departments 
now existing in his organization, will have the most complete 
machinery and powers necessary to completely supervise the 
industry.” 

Mr. President, the hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, and inas- 
much as I desire to speak upon the aMndments at least five 
minutes, I shall have to close at this point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The AssiIsTaNT SECRETARY. The Senator from Nebraska pro- 
poses to amend the Senate committee substitute bill by striking 
out section 5 and in lieu inserting: 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act shall affect or take away any of the 
power or jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question with reference to his amendment to 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. All the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission in respect to the things which the bill proposes to 
regulate are taken away from the Federal Trade Commission, 
are they not? The bill itself distinctly says so, as I recollect 
the provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the amendment to the amendment which 1 
have just offered is agreed to, it will strike out the section that 
does say so. It is section 5 which I propose to strike out, 
which provides that the Federal Trade Commission powers are 
taken away except in cases where they are directed to investi- 
gate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am puzzled about it, and that is why 
I make the inquiry. I want to understand it. Does the Sena- 
tor propose to leave the Federal Trade Commission with juris- 
diction over the packing business? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the amendment te the amendment would 
have that effect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And also give the Secretary of Agricul 
ture the same powers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Whatever the bill gives him. 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry in this connection. According to the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska, if I correctly understand him, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will now have power with reference to 
all the prohibitions and restrictions provided for over the pack- 
ing business. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
question. 

Mr. STERLING. Under the statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I infer that the Federal Trade Commission, according 
to his construction, is to have power in regard to all the prohi- 
bitions and restrictions provided for in the bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the amendment to the amendment prevails, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course, the effect of that would be to 
have a double-headed control, two bodies with exactly the same 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly that would be the effect of it. 
We would have the commissioner under the Secretary of Agri- 
culture having this jurisdiction, and then we would have, too, 
the Federal Trade Commission, having identically the same 
jurisdiction and power as the commissioner under the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there would be, if the amend- 
ment to the amendment prevails, a lapping of authority. I 
have already called the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that if it does not prevail and if we do not have something of 
the kind in the bill there will be an absence of authority to 
investigate. There will be a field that will be covered as a 
matter of practical proposition by no one’s authority. In prac- 
tical operation, if the amendment to the amendment prevails, 
there will be no duplication of authority. 

There is no question, and the history of the past shows it, 
that the Federal Trade Commission would not investigate the 
packers unless they were directed to do so. In the great investi- 
gation which they did make it was not upon their own initia- 
tive, but they were directed to do it by the President. On the 
other hand, see where we will be under either the House bill 
or the Senate bill, but particularly the House bill—it will 
not be so bad under the Senate bill, because there is a dif- 
ference in the definition—if we take away from the Federal 
Trade Commission a great share of their authority. Then 
we will defeat the plan as it applies to other than the pack- 
ers for products that are not direct—for instance, hides, 
shoes, woolen clothing, leather, automobiles, automobile up- 
holstery that is usually leather, underclothing, stockings. If 
we do not provide some such amendment as this, we will have 
taken away the authority of the Federal Trade Commission 
ever to investigate any unfair competition charge because those 
things come from the by-products of the packers. 

It is true that undg the House bill we have given the 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture, and in the Senate bill 
to the commissioner, to make that investigation, but no one 
expects them to investigate things of that kind. They will 
investigate the packers or the business of the big packers, Tech- 
nically, if the amendment to the amendment prevails, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission could do the same thing. 

Practically they will not do it, but if they start to inves- 
tigate a charge of unfair competition between manufacturers 
of woolen clothing and they run the wool into the packers, they 
would have to stop. It is probably not so broad under the 
provisions of the Senate bill, because the definition of those 
products in the Senate bill protects that situation. I am going 
to offer a similar amendment to the House text because I think 
it is a good deal broader. It is to save that condition that I 
am offering the amendment to the amendment at this time. 

There will be no practical interference whatever if we pass 
either one of the bills. The Federal Trade Commission will not 
of its own initiative ever start an investigation against the 
packers, because of the other instrumentality that the law 
provides for that purpose, but if they are investigating some 
other industry that goes into the by-products of a packer they 
will undoubtedly go to the bottom of it. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Nebraska now says that 
the Federal Trade Commission will not of its own initiative 
investigate. It will not institute a proceeding perhaps on its 
own initiative, but will it listen to a complaint made by some 
one else? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably not, but I do not know. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator leaves the jurisdiction with 
the Federal Trade Commission, why should it not take cogni- 
zance of a complaint that is made? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably it should. Personally I have not any 
objection to it. If there is unfair competition coming within 
their jurisdiction, I have not any objection to their investigat- 
ing it. 


I did not quite understand the Senator's 
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ae BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator answer me this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will if I have time and can do so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has five minutes to speak 
on his amendment to the amendment and I am asking him in 
that time. What powers under the proposed Senate committee 
bill are given to the Secretary of Agriculture or the Federal 
Live Stock Commissioner which the Federal Trade Commission 
does not already have? 

Mr. NORRIS. I could hardly answer that question directly. 
I would wish to examine the Federal Trade Commission act 
carefully before I would be satisfied in my own mind that I 
could give the Senator a proper answer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not made an examination, with 
the knowledge or experience that the Senator has, either of 
this bill or the act creating a Federal Trade Commission, but 
I was on the committee which framed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act, though I was opposed to it and voted against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ne- 
braska for speaking on ‘the amendment to the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am speaking on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ne- 
braska has expired for speaking on the amendment to the 
amendment. He is entitled to speak five minutes on the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am speaking, then, in my own time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care to speak on the bill now. My 
own idea is that technically we can not couple up speeches in 
that way. The amendment to the amendment is now pending 
and all speeches are supposed as a matter of parliamentary law 
to be on the amendment to the amendment that is pending, and 
we can not speak on the bill now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know what the rule will be 
about that, but at any rate I am now speaking in my own time 
on the amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska simply for the purpose of making this state- 
ment. 

According to my recollection of the terms of the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission, that commission has every 
power that is sought by ‘this bill to be vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Federal Live Stock Commission. While 
we created the Federal Trade Commission with powers to in- 
vestigate and make orders and enforce them by the injunctive 
processes of the court in relation to every kind of device and 
practice of any person or corporation engaged in interstate com- 
merce, we are now selecting a particular industry and giving 
those same powers to the head of a bureau to be established in 
one of the executive departments in Washington. 

Of course, ultimately people who are dissatisfied with the 
way various businesses are conducted will ask that a separate 
bureau be set up in some one of the departments to run that 
business. When I say “run” it, I mean to regulate it or con- 
trol it. 

They will want a special bureau or executive appointee, 
through his clerk, unknown to the public, to control the grain 
business, the sugar business, the cotton business, the wool 
business, the steel business, the copper business, the oil busi- 
ness—ir fact, every big business that is engaged in interstate 
commerce. They will appear here with just as much force 
and just as much reason for that. If the dissatisfaction or 
clamor, as the Senator from Wyonring [Mr. Kenprick] de- 
scribes the demand for this kind of legislation, is sufficient, they 
will in the end have special bureaus and special commissioners, 
with their hordes of employees, examining and controlling every 
business in the country. 

I simply say to the Senate that those who vote for this 
legislation are creating a precedent and taking the first step 
toward infringing upon the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. That conmission has all these 
powers now over all businesses; but it is proposed now to take 
away their jurisdiction in separate parts or else, if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska to the committee amend- 
ment is agreed to, to leave them with all the jurisdiction and 
powers that they now have over all industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce and then to confer, as the Senator himself 
describes it, by a process of overlapping of jurisdiction sepa- 
rate parts of the Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction upon 
those separate commissions. 

At any rate, all the power of the Federal Government, with- 
out any legal definition of what it shall be, is to be placed 
behind these different bureaus, which, according to their own 
sweet will and without legal definition, are to make any rules 
and regulations for the conduct of any and all of these busi- 
nesses as they may evolve out of their inner consciences from 
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day to day as they go along, to decide what is fair and un- 
fair, and order a man to refrain from what they think is 
unfair and to do what they think is fair, and so to surround the 
conduct of every business in the country with.their rules and 
regulations, with their inspectors sitting in the offices, with 
their requirements for reports and publicity—to so surround 
and shackle the business of the country and to control it all 
here in political departments by political appointees in the 
city of Washington. I submit, Mr. President, that it is much 
safer for the country for a man, if he be hesitant or in doubt 
about the wisdom of this policy, to give the benefit of that doubt 
against taking this step until he feels sure of the result to 
which it may lead.- , 

Mr. McCORMICK. I desire to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it in order at this time to offer amend- 
ments to perfect the so-called Norris bill or to offer amendments 
to perfect the House bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that it is 
in order to offer amendments to perfect either one. There is 
an amendment to the amendment now pending. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it in order to offer amendments to 
either bill and to vote upon them at this time? Which amend- 
ments are to be first voted upon, the amendments to the so- 
called House bill or to the so-called Senate bill? 

Mr. CURTIS rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is necessary first to perfect the 
text of the House bill. 

Mr. McCORMICK. ‘That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to call the attention of the Chair 
to Rule XVIII, which provides for first perfecting the text of 
the House bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If amendments to the House pill 
are in order, I should like to offer one. I should like to inquire 
of those who are sponsoring the House bill whether it is in- 
tended by the House bill to repeal the Sherman Act? I call 
attention to subdivision (c) of section 202 of the House bill, 
appearing in the double print of the two bills at page 5. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the amendment which is proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is an amendment to the proposed 
substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Subdivision (c), section 202, of 
the House bill reads as follows: 

(c) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy or 
otherwise receive from or for any other packer, any article for the pur- 
pose or with the effect of apportioning the supply in commerce between 
any such packers, if such apportionment has the tendency or effect of 
restraining commerce or of creating a monopoly in commerce; or 

My understanding is that the acts mentioned in that provision 
would be a violation of the Sherman Act. Now, we forbid those 
acts by this bill, and we provide a remedy, which I take it would 
be an exclusive remedy, and the provision would repeal the 
Sherman Act to that extent. The next subdivision, subdivision 
(d), reads: 

({d) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other person, or buy or 
otherwise receive from or for any other person, any article for the 
purpose or with the effect of manipulating or controlling prices in 
commerce, or of creating a monopoly in the acquisition of, buying, 
selling, or dealing in, any article in commerce, or of restraining com- 
merce. 

Such activities, of course, would be a plain violation of the 
Sherman Act. Now, we provide a remedy for acts of that char- 
acter by the pending bill, and, of course, that would operate as 
a repeal of the Sherman Act. I apprehend that we are no¢ at 
this time intending to repeal practically the whole substance of 
the Sherman Act as applied to the packers of meats. Accord- 
ingly I submit the following amendment: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to repeal, in whole or 
in part, any provision of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, or 
any act amendatory thereof, or to exempt any person from liability or 
prosecution thereunder. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment is prop- 
erly before the Senate, unless some Senator makes the point of 
order that amendments to the House text must be first con- 
sidered ; but speaking to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, I desife to say that I sincerely hope that 
it will prevail. 

If I had my way about the matter, the entire administration 
of the pending measure, whether the House bill is adopted or 





the Senate bill is adopted, would be committed to the Federal 
Trade Commission. That body ought to administer this bill; 
and it ought to administer every. bill of similar character. We 
would in that way attain greater economy in government, and, 
I think, would attain very great efficiency in the administration 
of the law. The Federal Trade Commission, while it seems 
to be under suspicion, and certainly is under criticism on the 
part of some Senators, is one of the most valuable and helpful 
functions ever created in recent times. It has abundantly justi- 
fied the hopes of those who are responsible for its existence, and 
it has repeatedly every year vindicated the necessity for its 
creation, 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question, 
Simply for my information? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I have just come into the Chamber. The 
effect, then, of the amendment to which the Senator refers 
would be to put the packers under two organizations—under 
the one created by the bill and alse under the Federal Trade 
Commission? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may be that that is true, but practically, 
as the Senator from Nebraska has stated, it will not create or 
give rise to any conflict. The real jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission is based on a complaint alleging unfair 
methods of competition filed with the commission. It then 
investigates that complaint and renders such decision as the 
facts may seem to warrant. 

It is true that the Federal Trade Commission has authority 
to make other investigations, and it might be that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or the live-stock commissioner, as the 
case may be, would have concurrent authority to make some 
investigation, but I can not see any real objection to that 
course. I hope before we are through with the matter that 
the Federal Trade Commission will be substituted for the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the live-stock commissioner in the 
administration of this bill, although I do not know that any 
Senator has prepared an amendment of that character. I 
think such an amendment would be a wise one, and that it 
ought to prevail. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Iowa that I have an amendment which I intend 
to propose at the proper time, substituting the Federal Trade 
Commission for the agency provided by the bill for the admin- 
istration of the act. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I presumed that some Senator would have 
such an amendment, and, so far as I am concerned, I favor it. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. FERNALD. I should like to inquire of the Senater, 
whom I know to be a most excellent lawyer, whether or not 
the Federal Trade Commission at this time has not the authority 
to do everything that is proposed to be done or suggested to 
be done under this bill by the commissioner or by the Seeretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it has not. 

Mr, FERNALD. What particular aathority does not that 
commission have? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are a great many things that it has 
no authority to do that some agency would have authority to 
do under the measure, if either the House bill or the Senate 
measure prevails. 

Mr. FERNALD. In what particular? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will answer the question later. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator can answer in my own time, 
if he pleases. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I will answer it later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is or agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebras!:». to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. [Putting the <uestion.}] The 
ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understeod the Chair te rule that the 
text of the House bill was first to be perfected, in which case 
I had supposed the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WAtsH] would have been in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Chair has stated that the amendment has 
been agreed to. There was no point of order. made against 
the motion, and after we have voted on it, and the question 
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has been decided, it is hardly right for a Senator to ask to go 
over the proceedings again. 1 have no objection to the yeas 
and nays being called, if Senators did not understand the 


question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not made a point of order. I 
stated my understanding of the situation. However, if I should 
want to make a point of order, it is too late to make it, and I 
do not insist upon it.at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would certainly be too late after 
the result of the vote has been announced. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Personally I do not care when the vote 
is taken on any of the amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see anything wrong in voting on 
amendmests to the Senate bill first, or the House bill, just as 
the amendments may come up. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They can be voted on at the same time, 
if the Senator wants to pursue that course. 

Mr. NORRIS. But if there should be a conflict, and two 
Senators were urying to offer amendments, one to the House bill 
and one to the Senate bill, the Chair would decide and give 
preference to the Senator proposing an amendment to the House 
bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
decides in that way. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did not understand that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska was being 
voted on. I thought another amendment was before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT,. I had the same impression. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not understand the question, or, of course, 
I should have asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill has not been reported to the Senate 
as yet. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam willing to have the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are called for. 
Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. . 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. NorBEck’s name was called). I am 
authorized to announce that the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Norseck] is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rreep]. If the Senator from South Dakota were present, on 
this motion he would vote “ yea.” 

While I am on my feet I desire also to announce that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is necessarily absent and 
that if present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEtr- 
LocG]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CuLBERSON] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). On this question I 
have a pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roritnson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. PAGE] and will vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]. 
In his absence, being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold 
my vote, If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Wotcort], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If he were present and I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I should vote “yea.” I understand that if he 
were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Has the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am paired for the day with that Senator. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ELKINS. I am paired with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. France] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 


I shall be perfectly satisfied if the Chair 
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Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). 
ator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbEeRwoop], with whom I have a 
general pair, I think has not voted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. LODGE. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. TowNnsENp], and will let my vote stand. 


The Sen- 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], but I understand that if 
he were present he would vote as I shall vote, and I am there- 
fore privileged to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—34, 


Ashurst Glass Kenyon Smith 
Borah Gooding La Follette Spencer 
Capper Harreld McCumber Sterling 
Caraway Harris McLean Swanson 
Cummins Heflin Newberry Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Hitchcock Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Johnson Overman Watson, Ga. 
Frelinghuysen Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
Gerry Kendrick Simmons 
NAYS—382. 

Ball Ernst McCormick Shortridge 
Brandegee Fernald McKinley Smoot 
Broussard Hale McNary Stanley 
Bursum Jones, Wash, New Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes Nicholson Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Oddie Warren 
Edge Knox Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Elkins Lodge Poindexter Weller 

NOT VOTING—30. 
Calder Lenroot Penrose Townsend 
Cameron McKellar Pittman Trammell 
Colt Moses Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Myers Ransdell Williams 
France Nelson Reed Willis 
Harrison Norbeck Robinson Wolcott 
Kellogg Owen Shields 
Ladd Page Stanfield 


So Mr. Norkris’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise at this time 
to address myself to an amendment that I propose to offer to 
the Senate bill. I speak of it now so that I may explain the 
nature of it. The amendment that I desire to offer is directed 
to a certain portion of section 17, which appears in the parallel 
print on page 13. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, may I not renew my parliamentary in- 
quiry, to the end that we may consider one bill and the amend- 
ments thereto until the end? I understood the Chair to rule 
that we must perfect the so-called House bill first by amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but if I wait until all the 
amendments to the House bill are presented to say what I have 
to say I shall have no opportunity, because debate will close. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am not objecting to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not intend to tender my 
amendment now. I recognize that amendments to the House 
bill are in order. 

On reading section 7 of the Senate bill and section 17 of the 
Senate bill I was first impressed with the belief that they were 
practically duplicates of each other, simply a different remedy 
being given. I am inclined to think, however, that there is 
some virtue in the first part and the concluding portion of sec- 
tion 17 separate and apart from anything that is contained in 
section 7. Section 7 gives a plenary power to subpena wit- 
nesses and to call for books and papers, and so on, and pro- 
vides for proceeding in contempt against a contumacious wit- 
ness. Section 17 practically covers the same ground, but makes 
a contumacious witness subject to penalties under the criminal 
law. If one proceeds under section 17 he can not get the testi- 
mony immediately, but must await an indictment by a grand 
jury or information by a prosecuting officer, while section 7 
gives a speedy relief by contempt proceedings in court against 
the contumacious witness. 

Some of our legislation proceeds upon one theory and some 
upon another. Usually, however, the way in which a witness 
who is contumacious is proceeded against is by a contempt pro- 
ceeding, although there are some statutes which authorize prose- 
cutions upon criminal charges; but I am not aware of any 
statute which will authorize both processes, and I see no par- 
ticular occasion for it here. Moreover, it might be questionable 
whether, for various reasons, it would be desirable to include 
both. It might seem that the provisions were inspired by vin- 
dictiveness. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
What is the language that the Senator proposes to strike out? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
ing at line 12, on page 13, down to and including the word 
“ imprisonment.” 

Mr. NORRIS. 
lar bill, so that we can all follow it. 


I propose to strike out, commenc- 


I wish the Senator would give it in the regu- 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is on page 41. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is on page 41, commencing with 
the word “any” in line 2, down to and including the word 
“imprisonment” in line 13. I read as follows: 

Any packer or operator, or any officer, agent, or employee of such 
packer or operator, who, within a reasonable timeeprescribed by the 
officer or agent making the request, not exceeding 30 days from the 
date of the receipt of the request, willfully fails or refuses to answer 
such questions or to produce such books, papers, records, or correspond- 
ence, or who willfully gives any answer that is false or misleading, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator that there is some 
duplication in those two sections. Personally, I have no objec- 
tion to striking out this language. I think we ought to strike 
it out or else amend the other section. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was moved to make a study of 
the two sections by reason of the comments made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] in his remarks 
a few days ago, and I thought there was some justice in some 
of the criticisms that he made of these two sections. 

At the appropriate time I shall move to amend section 17 by 
eliminating that language. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Montana, who discussed that matter with 
me some days ago. I spoke briefly this morning about the rea- 
son for section 17. I do not know that the Senator was here. 
The Federal Trade Commission have been enjoined by the 
courts where they have tried to secure evidence as to the cost 
of production. For instance, in the coal matter and in the steel 
matter the courts have held that that was information concern- 
ing manufacturing in States, and was not related to interstate 
commerce. 

The purpose of this section is to strengthen the situation by 
providing that the information is to be secured for Congress. 
Whether that argument will be good or not, that is the purpose 
of section 17. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand that 
the amendment I offer does not in any wise restrict the power 
of the commission or the duty of the packers. It simply elimi- 
nates the penalty for failure. 

Mr. KENYON. I am inclined to think the Senator is right 
about that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is the committee bill, and there 
has been one amendment made to it; and now the question is 
on agreeing to that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended by two amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the House text been perfected? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No amendments have been offered 
to the House text. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WaAtsH] offered an amendment to the House text. 

Mr. KENYON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. If 
the Senate agrees to the committee amendment as amended, 
then it will be adopted as a substitute for the House bill, will 
it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is there not pending now an amendment 
to the so-called House bill offered by the Senator from Montana? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not understood that 
the Senator from Montana has as yet offered his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did offer an amendment to the 
House text. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment pending. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. May I suggest to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, who, I understand, desires to amend the House text, that 
under the ruling of the Chair the pending question is the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment, which substitutes the Senate 
committee bill for the House text, and after that has been 
agreed to how can the House text be amended when it has been 
eliminated by something else being substituted for it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as I understand the pro- 
cedure of the Senate, as determined by its rules, in such a case 
as this there are two distinct, independent propositions; one is 
the text of the House biil, the other is the proposed substitute 
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reported by the committee, and before there can be a vote 
which will determine whether the Senate committee substitute 
shall take the place of the House bill the text of either-can be 
amended, or the texts of both can be amended. So it would 
seem to me that our rules require us to proceed first to amend 
the text of the House bill and next to amend the text of the 
proposed substitute, and then we will have a comparison of the 
two and can vote as to whether the substitute shall be adopted 
or not. I have no objection whatever to proceeding in the re- 
verse order 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Amending the text of the Senate substitute 
first and amending the text of the House bill later. But they 
ought to be treated as two independent and distinct propositions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is not any dispute. The 
Chair- must eventually put the question which he said is the 
pending question. If some Senator wants to amend the House 
text or the Senite committee amendment, why does he not offer 
his amendment? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, it may be that we are 
laboring under some misapprehension.* Certainly I understood 
that an amendment had been offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Montana also 
so understood it. I offered the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquired beforehand whether 
amendments to the House text were in order, and on being in- 
formed that they were I tendered my amendment. Thereupon 
attention was called to the fact that an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was pending; and, by unanimous consent, 
and without objection, the amendment to the Senate committee 
amendment was taken up for consideration. I simply waived 
the priority to which my amendment was entitled. But if there 
is any question about it at all, I now tender the amendment to 
the House text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the place 
where he desires to have his amendment inserted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At the end of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the end of what bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At the end of the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Reaping Crerx. The Senator from Montana moves to 
amend by adding at the end of the House text, on page 29, after 
line 7, the following: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to repeal, in whole or in 
part, any provision of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, en- 
titled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 


and moropolies,” or any act amendatory thereof, or to exempt any per- 
son from liability or prosecution thereunder. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment to section 316 of the House text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment. 

The Reaping Crerk. The Senator from Illinois moves to 
amend section 316, found on page 24 of the original print, by 
striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Src. 316. Sections 203 and 204 of this act shall be applicable in 
enforcing the provisions of this title. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The purpose of that amendment, Mr. 
President, is to subject the commission men and dealers to the 
same provisions as apply to the packers under section 204. It 
makes the provisions identical. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does it give the right of appeal? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The same right of appeal is afforded. 
It puts the little commission men and the dealers in exactly 
the same position as the packers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, 
amendment to section 309. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The Reaping CLesk. The Senator from Illinois moves to 
amend section 309-A, found on page 18 of the House text. by 
striking out, in line 13, the words “one year,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “ninety days.” 

Mr. KENYON. Will not the Senator explain the amend- 
ment? 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. ff the Senator from Iowa 
and other Senators will turn to section 309, they will find the 
following language: “Any person complaining of anything done 
or omitted to be done by any stockyard owner, market agency, 
or dealer,” and so forth, “may make complaint within one 
year.” That provision giving a year in which to file complaint, 
especially as it applies to the small dealers and commission 
men, who keep no elaborate system of books, is liable to very 
grave abuses. If there is ground for complaint, surely 90 
days gives the complainant time enough to file his complaint. 
If it does not, I should be interested to have some Senator ex- 
plain why it does not. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it be possible that the matter might 
not be known? I see no objection to the amendment at all if it 
is a cause of. action that is apparent. If it is something which 
a man knows, he should, of course, present it within a reason- 
able time. Any difficulty would be avoided by putting in the 
words “and is known.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator from 
sider the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa? He is more 
familiar with the wording of the act than I am. I can not 
conceive that there would be ground for a complaint that would 
not be known. These complaints arise out of the sale of live 
stock within the yards, the prices paid, the charges made for the 
service, and so forth. Surely the owner of live stock would 
know within 90 days if the serviee had been unsatisfactory. 

Mr. KENYON. Then there would be no objection to putting 
in the words “and is known.” A cause of action might accrue 
and might not be known. There might be such a circumstance. 
I do not know that it is likely to arise, but how could there be 
any objection to putting in the words “ and is known’? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Where does the Senator from Iowa pro- 
pose to put in those words? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Illinois proposes to strike 
Sut, on page 18, line 13, the words “one year,” and to insert 
the words ‘“ ninety days,” and I suggest that the vords “ and is 
known ” be inserted. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Known to whom? 

Mr. KENYON. Known to the complainant. The cause of 
action might have accrued, and the party might not know it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How could it be that he would not 
know it? 

Mr. KENYON. 
kind. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think if the words suggested by the 
Senator from Iowa are put in, it will remove all limitation 
whatsoever as to the time in which the complaint may be mace. 

Here is the situation. A buyer goes to the stockyards te 
purchase some cattle and take them home, we will say, to put 
them on feed, or on pasture. He goes through the yards and 
interviews commission men, or traders, and asks them if they 
have the kind of cattle he is looking for; he tells them, gen- 
erally, what sort of cattle he is looking for, what ages he would 
like, what weights, and what quality. The commission man 
says to him, “ Yes; I think I have some that will suit you, and 
if you will come around to pen numbered such-and-such, I will 
show them to you.” 

The prospective buyer goes to the pen, he looks at the cattle, 
and he discusses with the commission man those cattle, what 
kind of cattle they are, where they came from, and how they 
were bred and how they were fed before they came to the yards, 
if the commission man happens to know, and how much they 
will weigh; and he will say te the commission man, “I would 
like to buy, a couple of load’ of steers that will average about 
950 pounds. How much do you think those cattle will weigh?” 
The commission man. will say, “I think they will weigh 1,000 
pounds, or they may weigh 975 pounds. Judgments vary.” 

No record is kept of those conversations. It is utterly im- 
possible to do it.. But finally the buyer purchases the cattle 
after this hurried conversation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Illinois has expired. The Chair will reeognize the Senator 
from New York in his own time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
a Senator rises while another is speaking and takes up his time, 
does he still have the right to speak in'his own time? I am 
not raising the point on the Senator from New York. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Senater who yields loses his 
right at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. KENYON. Then a Senator can give his time to some 
one else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; he ean not; but the Sena- 
tor from New York was answering a question asked by the 
Senator from Illinois; the time of the Senator from Illinois 


New York con- 


He might not. There might be a case of that 
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expired, and the Chair, supposing that the Senator from INinois 
desires to hear the explanation of the Senator from New York, 
will recognize the Senator from New York in his own time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest to the Chair that if he follows that 
procedure, a Senator could talk as long as he could get Senators 
to. yield time or ask him questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present ‘occupant of the 
chair would not permit a thing of that kind to occur. In this 
ease the Senator from Illinois asked a question of the Senator 
from New York, and the Senator from New York was answering 
the question. The Chair rules that the time of the Senator 
from Illinois Has expired. The Senator from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I was saying, the purchase is finally 
consummated and the purchaser ships the cattle to his place at 
home. Later on after the cattle arrive at home it may be 
found that the cattle did not weigh a thousand pounds. The 
commission man may have been 25 or 50 pounds per head off in 
his estimate given to the purchaser. They may turn out not 
all to be 83-year-old steers. Some in the load may be less than 
3 years old, a fact which can only be finally determined by an 
examination of the teeth. 

As the House bill is written it would seem to give the pur- 
chaser of the cattle, after he has got them home, a whole year 
in which to bring a complaint against the commission man or 
the trader, complaining that he had falsely described the cattle 
to him, although he had seen them himself, as to their age or 
their weight or their quality or their previous history. 

it would put the trader or the commission man at the abso- 
lute mercy of any crooked man who went to the yards and then 
was disappointed in the cattle which he bought and would try 
to lay the blame on the commission man, later on file a com- 
plaint with the Secretary of Agriculture, have a hearing on it, 
and the commission man, who in the meantime will have had 
thousands and thousands of other transactions involving thou- 
sands and thousands of caitle, will have ne record of the conver- 
sations, and the complainant can set up an affidavit, if he wants 
to, asserting that he has been fooled. 

Not all of the men who buy cattle in stockyards are honest. 
The overwhelming majority are, but sometimes there is a 
crooked buyer who, when suffering from the result of his own 
bad judgment, would like to place that burden upen the com- 
mission man and penalize him. Therefore the commission men 
and the traders say that that man ought to have a restricted 
period assigned to him in which he can make his complaiitt. 
If I had my way about it, I would make it 30 days instead of 990. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I wish to say a word about 
the proposed amendment. There would not be a single vote 

gainst the amendment if everyone were familiar with the 
facts. It ought to be agreed to unanimously, because it involves 
transactions in the yards, the correctness and imtegrity of 
which can be proved more correctly within a few days after 
they occur than one year after they occur. The amendment 
ought to be agreed to without a single objection. } 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I ask the Senator from Wyoming, 
who is so familiar with the subject, if he would suggest 30 or 
60 days instead of 90? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I would prefer to have it 60 days rather 
than 90 days. 

Mr. McGORMICK. If the Senator will offer that 
ment to my amendment, I shall be glad to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois may 
modify his own amendment if he desires. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I ask that it be modified in that respect 
and made 60 days instead of 90 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment as modified will be stated. 

The Reapinac CrerE. On page 18, line 13, strike out the 
words “one year” and insert in lieu thereof the words “60 
days.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am notin charge of the 
bill and have little detail knowledge of the subject, but § am 
very heartily in favor of some legislation providing for the 
governing of the packing industry. It seems to me if we re- 
duce to 60 days the time in which complaint can be made and 
make it that shorter period instead of 90 days, that it would 
place at a great disadvantage persons who may desire to make 
complaint. 

The stockyards and those handling the cattle product or 
products which are breught into their business have within their 
knowledge the details of all transactions. If something is done 
that might be fraudulent upen the seller or the purchaser, it is 
possible that he would not discover it within a certain length 
of time. If we make the limitation too short we preclude him 
from making his complaint. Take as an illustration the matter 
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of selling products on commission through the commission mer- 
chant system. I have known of instances where the seller was 
probably defrauded or there was every indication of it, and 
yet the producer and shipper of the products would not ascer- 
tain that fact perhaps for 60 or 90 days thereafter. There 
might be some evidence that indicates early in the transaction 
that there had been some crooked work done in connection with 
it, but the producer a thousand or two thousand miles way from 
the market and from the stockyards has an uphill business in 
ferreting out his case and ascertaining whether he had been 
mistreated or not. Yet it is proposed now, even by the friends 
of the bill, to preclude him if he does not discover it within 
60 days. é 

Feeling in sympathy with some effective, sincere regulation 
of the packing industry, I am opposed to limiting the time to 
60 days. I think 90 days would be a great deal better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I understand amendments are 
being offered and are in order to the House text. I wish to 
offer several. I offer the amendment which I now send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 11, line 16, after the word 
‘“ receiving,” the first word in the line, insert the words “ buying 
or selling on a commission basis,” so that the paragraph will 
reat: 

The term “ stockyard services’ means services or facilities furnished 
at a stockyard in connection with the receiving, buying, or selling on 
a commission basis, marketing, feeding, watering, holding, delivery, 
shipment, weighing, or handling, in commerce, of live stock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. I now move to insert, on page 12, at the end 
of section 301 of the House text, the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 12, at the end of section 301, 
at the end of line 2, after the word “ purchaser” and before the 
period, insert the following: 

And includes any packer in his capacity as a buyer or seller of live 
stock in commerce and any employee or agent of any packer in such 
capacity. 

Mr, KENYON. The purpose of this amendment is simply to 
make it specific that the buyers of the packers, who may operate 
under assumed names or as dummies in the stockyards, shall 
be included. There can not be any question about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. I now offer a new section, to be inserted in 
the House text, to be known as section 3074, to follow section 
307, on page 17. If anyone understands the numbering of the 
House text, I wish he would explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ReapInG CrerK. On page 17, after line 18, the Senator 
from Iowa offers the following as a new section: 

Sec. 3074. If any market agency participates in the enforcement of 
or enforces or carries out any rule, regulation, or practice of a live- 
stock exchange or similar organization of which he is a member which 
is designed to prohibit or has the effect of prohibiting membership in 
such organization to a cooperative association of producers engaged in 
business similar to that of such member because gf the method of dis- 
tributing surplus earnings of such association amg its members, such 
action by the market agency shall be deemed an unjust, unreasonable, 
and discriminating practice. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Iowa explain 
that? That is important. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; it is. ‘“‘ Market agency” is defined, of 
course, in the House text. The purpose of the amendment is 
to make certain that cooperative associations shall not be 
excluded by the rules of a live-stock exchange. That is all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator a question in his 
time? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean that a coopera- 
tive association must be admitted to the exchange, even though 
it refuses to abide by the rules which govern all other ex- 
changes? 

Mr. KENYON. No; but if the live-stock exchange refuses 
admission for that mere reason, because of their method of 
distributing surplus earnings in such association, that shall 
be considered a discrimination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to it, if that is the 
sole purpose of the amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 25 1 move to strike out section 401 
of the House text and insert what is practically section 6 of 
the Senate bill, except that I add in line 20 of section 6 of 
the Senate text the words “and principal”; otherwise it is 
exactly the same as section 6 of the Senate committee bill. 
I think section 6 of the Senate committee bill is one of the 
most important things in the whole matter. It provides for 
publicity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean Title VI? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I am taking section 6 of the Senate bill 
— offering it as the substitute for section 401 of the House 
ext. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be reported in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 25, in line 7, strike out all of 
section 401 after the numerals “ 401,” being from line 7 to line 
20, inclusive, and insert: 

The Secretary, upon his own initiative, or in cooperation with 
existing governmental agencies, shall investigate and ascertain the 
demand for, the supply, consumption costs, and prices of, and all other 
facts relating to, the ownership, production, transportation, manufac- 
ture, storage, handling, or distribution of live stock and principal 
live-stock products, ineluding operations of and the ownership of 
stockyards. He shall likewise compile and furnish to producers, con- 
sSumers, or distributors by means of regular and special reports, or 
by such other methods as he deems most effective, information respect- 
ing the condition of the live-stock market and the supply, demand, 
prices, and other conditions affecting the market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator 
from Iowa ought not to ask to strike out section 401 of the 
House text. It is a very important provision. I understood 
the amendment just offered was to be offered in addition to 
that section. I am in faver of the amendment. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa is a good thing. 

Mr. KENYON. I probably ought to say that I shall offer 
as an amendment to the House text section 16 of the Senate 
committee bill to follow the amendment now pending to com- 
plete the publicity proposition and uniform accounting propvsi- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all very important and all necessary, 
I think, but the Senator is striking out section 401 of the 
House text. 

Mr. KENYON. Section 401 does not accomplish anything. 

Mr. NORRIS. It provides for the keeping of books, accounts, 
and records. 

Mr. KENYON. Section 16 of the Senate committee bill pro- 
vides for that in a much better way. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true, too. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to offer it in a moment as a 
further amendment to the, House text. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Section 6 of the Senate committee bill provides 
that— 

The commissioner, upon his own initiative— 


And so forth. 

Mr. KENYON. I have changed that, of course. 

Mr, SMOOT. There is no commissioner provided for in the 
House text. 

Mr. KENYON. I know that. I am able to understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Secretary to read it “ com- 
missioner” just as it is in the print. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Secretary read it as I had it, 
“ Secretary.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment again. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary, upon his own initiative, or in cooperation with exist- 
ing governmental agencies, shall investigate and ascertain the demand 
for, the supply 

Mr. KENYON. That is enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, in order to make the publicity pro- 
vision complete and to meet the objection of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I offer section 16 of the Senate bill as a separate 
section to the House bill, to be known as section 4014. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Lowa offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 25, after line 20, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Sec. 4014. Every operator and pacts engaged in commerce shall 
keep such records and statements of account, and make such reports or 
returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as the Secretary shall require, 
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as will fully ard correctly disclose all transactions inyolyed in its bus!- 
ness, and the true ownership of such business by stockholding or other- 
wise, in such form and at such times as the Seeretary. shall by order 
require. The Secretary may, in his discretion, pessaribe uniform sys- 
tems of accounts and records and’ require the installation amd use 
thereof by packers or operators: For the purpose of enfercing the pro- 
visions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or onder issued: hereunder, 
or of verifying any such reports or returns, any officer or agent of the 
Government designated by the Secretary may, during the usual hours of 
business, enter and inspect any place used by any packer or operator 
in its. business, and examine any books, papers, records, er correspond- 
ence relating to such business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to call the Senator's. attention 
to the fact that that amendment leaves out the penalty for not 
keeping such records which is provided for in. seetion 401 which 
vas stricken out. It seems to me as though that is a very good 
provision to have in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. It should be in the bill. I was under the im- 
pression that section 16 covered that matter. 

Mr. HARRELD. Neo. 

Mr. KENYON. There is, however, a general penalty provi- 
sion in the Senate bill, which I think would cover that matter: 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to page 41 of the bill,. whieh. provides: 

Any packer or operator, or any officer, ag or employee of such 
packer or operator, who, within a reasonable time prescribed by the 
officer or agent making the request, not exceeding 30 days from the date 
of the receipt of the request, willfully fails or refuses to answer such 
questions or to produce such books, papers, records, or correspondence, 
or who willfully gives any answer that is false or misleading, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

That is a general penalty provision. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is a general provision eovering this 
matter? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. HARRELD. It may, then, cover the point I bad in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
io the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. FERNALD. I should like to have the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. This is one of the most important sections 
of the bill. It proposes to give the commissioner or his agent 
authority to go into every butcher shop and packing house in 
the country and demand of every business man his papers to 
the last scrap. It may divulge the secrets of any business, and 
I do not believe any man should have authority to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine de- 
mands the yeas and nays. The demand is not seconded. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa. [Putting the question.] The noes seem 
to have it; the noes have it, and the amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, of course that leaves the text 
of the House bill with the most impoxtant provision out of it— 
the publicity and uniform accounting prevision—and makes the 
House bill absolutely good for nothing as a regulatory meas- 
ure. However, I am going to keep on offering amendments to 
see if I can not improve the House bill. 

Mr. KING. Is there anything in the House bill that touches 
the question of publicity? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but it is very inadequate. 

Mr. KING. But it was deemed to be adequate by the Mem- 
bers of the other House? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, I presume so; and I am sure it is also 
deemed to be adequate by the packers. 

I move to amend section 407 by inserting, after the word 
“may,” on line 18, page 28, the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment preposed by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The ReapInc CLERK. On page 28, it is proposed. to amend 
section 407 by inserting, after the word “may,” on line 13, the 
words “make such rules, regulations, and orders as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, and may,’ so 
that it will read: 

The Secretary may make such rules, regulations, and orders as may 
be necessary to carry Out the provisions of this act, and may cooperate 
with any department or agency of the Government— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Towa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer an amendment to section 402 of the 
House bill by striking eut the words “ For the purpose of secur- 
ing effective enforcement of the provisions of this act” and 
inserting what I send to the desk. 


Yes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerx. On page 25, in section 402 of the House 
text, it is proposed to strike out the words “ For the purpose of 
securing effective enforcement of the provisions of this act ” and 
to insert “‘ For the efficient execution of the provisions of this 
act and in order to provide information for the use of Con- 
gress.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer to the Senate bill the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment to the Senate text, whic will be stated. 

The AssistANT Secretary. On page 30, in lines 9 and 10, it 
is proposed to strike out the words “ owned or controlled by a 
packer ” and to insert “ used for food,” so that it will read: 

The term “ live-stock products’ means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and used for food. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I discussed this matter 
the other day at seme length. The amendment is of great im- 
portance, just as is the definition of “ live-stock products” as 
contained in the Senate bill. I merely wish to state very 
briefly the purpose of the amendment, 

Passing for the moment to the definition of the term “ packer,” 
I invite Senators to read the language which commences on tine 
17, on page 30: 

The term ‘‘ packer’’ means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in 
comimerce-— 

The reading to that point is sufficient for my purpose. Under 
that definition of the term “ packer” any retail butcher in the 
country who happens to purchase any live stock and slaughters 
it will be termed and deemed a packer if he sells any of that 
product or any of the by-products. in interstate commerce, 
whether those preduets or by-products are used for foed or not. 

Every Senator who: has lived in the country knows thai the 
average village contains 2 butcher shop, and that while the local 
butcher gets some of his supplies from the packers’ refrigerator 
ears that come through the country once a week, he also pur- 
chases. live stock from the farmers in the neighborhood. If he 
purehases live steck from the farmers in the neighborhood and 
slaughters it himself and sells the food products in the ecom- 
munity, and they de not pass: into interstate ecommerce, he is. not 
a packer under this definition; but if he sells. the hides or the 
bones or the offal or any other of the by-products. not used for 
food to any person who transports them. into interstate com- 
merece, that little butcher then becomes a packer, because he is 
dealing in interstate commerce with a live-stock preduct, and 
the term “live-stock products” under the terms of the bill 
“means all products of the slaughtering and meat-packing in- 
dustry derived from live stock and owned or controlled by a 
packer.” My amendment is to strike out the words, on. line 9, 
“owned or controlled by a packer” and substitute for them 
the words “used for food,” so that the butcher will not be 
deemed a packer unless he ships food preducts. in interstate 
commerce; that he shall net be deemed a packer if he merely 
ships. the hides, five cr six a week, or the bones, which are the 
by-products of his little butcher business. 

The contention against this amendment of mine is that the 
authors. of the bill want to get at the by-product operations of 
the big packers. 1 have contended all along that this bill does 
that without using the definition contained in the bill. Section 
16 makes it possible for the Secretary of Agriculture te examine 
all the books of the packers in their slaughtering business as 
well as in every other, and if the slaughtering end of a big 
packing concern makes fraudulent or deeeptive entries upon its 
books relating to the transfer of the by-products of the slaugh- 
tering end to a subsidiary corporation whielr makes fertilizer 
or glue or buttons of pepsin or which tans hides, then that 
deceptive practice can be spotted, as it were, by the Seeretary of 
Agriculture, for under section 16 he has access to the beoks and 
an prescribe the methods for keeping those books, and another 
provision of the bill forbids packers to engage in any deceptive 
practice. So the bill is safeguarded from its authors’ own 
standpoint even if my amendment be adopted. If my amend- 
ment shall be adopted, it will relieve thousands of small butchers 
all over this country from being deemed packers and compelled 
_to make reports and be investigated and regulated in al! their 
little businesses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson of Indiana in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed 
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by the Senator from New York to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if what the Senator from 
New York suggests were all the amendment accomplished, I 
do not believe anybody could have any legitimate objection to 
it. It was discussed in the committee, and the thought of 
many members of the committee was that it took from the bill 
the side lines and the by-product business of the packers, and 
we did not want to do that. According to the 1917 report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on dressed beef, which is a 
food product, the losses were $38,516,841—those figures are for 
Armour & Co.—while on oleo the profits were $1,364,186 and on 
glue, another side product 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oleo, may I say, is used for food? 

Mr. KENYON. That is true of oleo; but as to glue, which is 
not used for food, the profits were $1,453,651 and on fer- 
tilizer the profits were $2,737,691. So the scheme is very beauti- 
ful of showing a complete loss on food products, while the 
profit is made on the by-products. 

There has not been any intention of getting at the little 
butchers of whom the Senator speaks; but the bill, if good 
for anything, will be of no avail unless the by-products are 
also included. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator permit a question in 
his time? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is not the practice, to which the Sen- 
ator alluded a moment ago, of crowding down the apparent 
profits on meat or the slaughtering end in order to make the 
profits from the by-preducts end a deceptive practice, and can 
not it be identified and stopped under the provisions of the bill 
which give the Secretary of Agriculture the right to prescribe 
the method of making and keeping accounts? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know that it would be an unfair 
practice, but it could be shown under that section; but that 
is the section that the Senate beat a few minutes ago. It is 
not here. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It is still in the Senate bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, it is in the Senate bill, yes. I very much 
hope the Senate bill will be enacted, and that will relieve the 
situation of a great many of these difficulties. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this identical amendment was 
given a great deal of consideration by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I think the language now in the defini- 
tion was agreed to, after full consideration, by everybody on the 
committee except the Senator from New York; and the prevail- 
ing idea was that the amendment of the Senator from New 
York would rétieve an immense amount of packer business from 
control. It would take out everything that was not used for 
food. It is unnecessary to enumerate all the things, and I could 
not do it in the time I have, anyway; but everybody knows 
that the by-products of the slaughtering business that are not 
fit for food run into the millions of dollars. They take in glue, 
hair, hides, clothing; they are almost innumerable, and the 
money value of them. runs into many millions. If we are going 
to control the packers at all we ought to control them in their 
by-products as well as in their food products, because if we do 
not they can make an apparent loss on one and make it up, and 
a good deal more, on another. 

I do not believe there is any danger of the small butcher being 
hurt. In the first place, the last section of the Senate bill reads 
as follows: 

None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to include or 
be binding upon a person whose chief business is the raising of live 
stock or agricultural products. 

So that eliminates any possibility of the man who slaughters 
something on the farm and brings it in being regulated by the 
bill. I think the definition will eliminate the butchers. I can 
conceive how there might possibly be a case here and there, per- 
haps, along the line somewhere, where a butcher might do 
something of that kind only on particular occasions, so that it 
would not be much of his business. Nobody provided for in this 
bill will try to injure that kind of a man or try to make his 
business difficult. If there should be such cases, the regulatory 
power is not going out to hunt the little butcher and the corner 
groceryman; but if they get into the business enough, of course 
they ought to be regulated. 

Possibly there will be some men that technically could be 
included under this measure that never will be touched. The 
idea, of course, is not to get the féllow who has no perceptible 
influence on the business. On the other hand, if we eliminate 
it, then we open the door wide. 

At the request of the Senator from New York in the com- 
mittee we modified the language as it was in the bill as origi- 





nally introduced, and put in the words “and owned or con- 
trolled by a packer.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not suggest those words. 

Mr, NORRIS. I know the Senator did not; but when I pro- 
posed that language, and it was agreed to, it was satisfactory to 
the Senator at the time. Afterwards—I am not finding fault 
with the Senator, but we all supposed that was ended and set- 
tled, and satisfactory even to the Senator from New York—at 
the next meeting it developed that he wanted to change it 
again. 

It strikes me that it would be a very serious mistake if we 
put in the language that the Senator from New York wants to 
put in this definition, because we would let a whole lot of busi- 
ness, millions of business every year, out of control or regula- 
tion by whatever authority is given control of the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senators who have 
charge of this bill seenr to agree that the thousands of little 
butchers who happen to buy a few products from what we all 
know to be packers, but who also kill their own stock and sell 
their hides and other matters that are not food products in 
interstate commerce, ought not to be designated as packers. The 
surprise to me is that those who have charge of this bill, and 
the members of this committee, have not the ingenuity to frame 
an amendment that will exclude these small meat men in the 
little villages and cities who are not packers in any sense, and 
at the same time include the real packer, so that his products, 
whether they be food products or by-products, may be covered 
by the bill. 

One Senator in charge of the bill says that if we adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senater from New York, it will open 
the door wide for the benefit of the great packers; and the Sen- 
ator from New York says that unless we do adopt this amend- 
ment we will make every little butcher and meat dealer in 
every little village in the country a packer, and subject him to the 
investigation of this new bureau. Now, it does seem to me that 
before we get through the two Senators having this matter in 
charge can devise an amendment that will protect the small 
dealer, the little butcher in the village, and at the same time 
will not leave the door wide open fer the packer. 

I hope that before we vote upon this amendment the two 
Senators will take the matter in hand, and will formulate an 
amendment that will cover just what both of them wish it to 
cover. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as I construe the paragraph 
that the Senator from New York attempts to amend, it means 
just exactly what the Senator from North Dakota desires.- If 
my construction is wrong, it seems to me that that paragraph 
should be changed, rather than the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

He offers an amendment to the paragraph that provides: 

The term “ live-stock products” means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live-stock 
and owned or controlled by a packer. 

Then we turn over to the next page and we find the definition 
of.a packer, and upon that definition depends whether the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota is right or wrong: 


The term “packer” means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing livestock products for sale in 
commerce. 

Whether or not the words “sale in commerce” are intended 
te mean “sale in interstate commerce” I do not know; but it 
seems to me that the great packers that we are after undoubt- 
edly are dealing in interstate commerce, and that if that were 
amended so as to read “interstate commerce” it would so 
designate packers as to protect the little butcher everywhere. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that in another portion of the bill the word “com- 
merce” is defined as meaning “interstate commerce”? 

Mr. PITTMAN. All right. Then, if it is defined as meaning 
“interstate commerce,” the word “packer” does not affect the 
little butcher in the village. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from- Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ff the little butcher in the village sells 
his hides in interstate commerce, is he not a packer? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but the little butcher in the village, as 
a general thing, does not sell his ‘hides or anything else in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, Mr. President, he sells tons of 
them, tons of them. They ship them to tanneries across State 
lines. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, there is not 
a ‘butcher in my State who does not send his hides out of the 
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State, in order to sell them to the Minneapolis or the Chicago 
inarket, 

Mr. PITTMAN. If that is true, then the difficulty of making 
the distinction between the little butcher and the great packer 
is evident, and the charge of the Senator from North Dakota 
that there has been a dereliction in work on the part of the 
committee in not discovering some method of distinguishing 
between them is not well founded. In fact, I should like to 
have the Senator from North Dakota or the Senator from New 
York suggest some amendment that would distinguish between 
the little packer and the big packer. If he does, I will vote for 
it; but if he can not do it I do not feel at liberty to excuse 
the big packer for the crimes that I believe have been committed 
by reason of the fact that it may work some injury upon some 
little butcher somewhere. 

While I am on my feet I want to call attention to another 
provision here, although it is not directly in point. It was 
introduced by me the last time this bill was before Congress 
for the purpose of protecting, as far as possible, the people 
who were not really chiefly engaged in the packing business. I 
refer to this provision, which is now upon the bill, section 30: 

None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to include or be 
binding upon a person whose chief business is the raising of live stock 
or agricultural products. 

That amendment was offered by me during the last session, 
and is now a part of the bill. It certainly protects the cattle 
raiser and the farmer. Now we get down to the sole point that 
there are a few little butchers that may be injured by this act. 
I should like to exclude them from the effects of this act, and 
I should like those who criticize the committee for lack of 
ingenuity to make a suggestion along that line. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like either the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] or my colleague [Mr. 
KENYON], in my time, as far as this amendment is concerned, 
to explain what is the objection to the definition of “ packer” 
contained in.the House bill. As I understand the definition of 
“packer” in the House bill, it will include the by-products of 
the big packer, but will not include those of the little butcher 
referred to by the Senator from New York; and I have not yet 
heard any statement with regard to any objection that may 
exist to the definition of “ packer” in the House bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have not criticized the defi- 
nition of “packer” in the House bill. As a matter of fact, 
I have not given the House definition as much consideration 
as the Senator has, and the Senate committee did not go into 
that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would not the Senator be willing to substi- 
tute in the Senate bill the definition of “ packer” as found in 
the House bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not, Mr, President, at least not 
without more consideration being given to this definition. Here 
is the way we looked at it, I think: A great deal of time was 
given to these different definitions, but the definitions in the 
House bill and the definitions in the Senate bill will both be 
in conference if the Senate substitutes the Senate bill; and I 
presume the theory was that they could get the best there was 
in the definitions of both bills, Probably it will come to that 
anyway in the end. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are some things I can 
not favor in the Senate committee bill and some things I can 
not favor in the House bill; but the definition of “ packer” in 
the House text is a much clearer and fairer definition of that 
word, as employed in the bill, than the definition contained in 
the Senate committee bill, as I view the question, and it would 
not impair the efficiency of the measure in any way that I can 
perceive to accept the House definition. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be all right, as the Senator says, to 
substitute the definition; but when you are dealing with a defi- 
nition, something that is very technical, it would be dangerous, 
it seems to me, without full consideration, to see whether it 
would not be necessary to change a good many other definitions 
if we made this exception. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I quite agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska. I supposed these two definitions had been very care- 
fully compared in the committee, and that the definition in the 
Senate committee bill had been adopted with a full knowledge of 
what it meant. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the definition of “packer” in the 
House text is rather a complicated definition. It takes a couple 
of pages of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is necessarily complicated. There is not 
any form of language that could be simpler and that would 
express what either the House or the Senate intends to express 
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by the term. But I thought I would suggest that for the con- 
sideration of the members of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think Senators are 
unduly alarmed about the condition in which the poor butcher 
in the little village will find himself. At the same time, Mr. 
President, I think there is an erroneous idea entertained with 
respect to the importance of the language criticized by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. Under the definition 
of “ packer,” any person engaged in the business of slaughtering 
live stock is a packer. Of course, that includes the five big 
packers. We need not go further to include them. They are 
packers because they slaughter live stock, and it is not only the 
slaughterers of live stock and the preparers of meat products 
who are under regulation and control, but everything they pro- 
duce comes under the provision. All of their business becomes 
subject to regulation. 

It is intended to go beyond that, and to regulate also those 
people who are not engaged in slaughtering live stock, but who 
are engaged in preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce. In addition to the five great packers in Chicago, there 
are a lot of corporations that go to the stockyards and secure 
certain of the by-products, For instance, I know of a firm which 
goes there and gathers up the entrails and prepares those en- 
trails so that they become casings for sausages. They clean 
them and pack them, and that kind of thing: 

The words “preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce” are intended to expand the definition of “ packer,” so 
as not only to include the five great packers who slaughter the 
live stock, and also prepare the side products, but is intended 
to embrace those people who are not engaged in even slaughter- 
ing live stock but are engaged in preparing these side products. 

So that when you have a definition making everybody a 
packer who is engaged in slaughtering live stock, you have the 
big packer within your definition and subject to all the regula- 
tion and control the act provides for. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, when we come to deal with these 
outside organizations or associations or individuals it does not 
seem to me necessary to expand it so as to include anything 
except food products, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator construe that definition 
to mean that anyone, a farmer, for instance, who slaughters his 
own cattle for his own table, is a packer under the definition? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; he must slaughter for sale in 
commerce. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
merce. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It means interstate commerce. 
We have the man who slaughters for sale in interstate com- 
merce, which includes all the great packers. But we want to 
include some one else besides them, namely, those persons who 
do not slaughter at all, but take live-stock products and pre- 
pare them for sale in interstate commerce. Those are the only 
people who are affected by the concluding language in the 
section to which the amendment of the Senator from New York 
is directed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not very well informed about this 
bill, and I want to know, for information, if the terms of the 
bill will apply to those industries which prepare hides for 
market. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
now proposed does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That would carry it into the tanner’s 
establishment and into the harness maker’s establishment and 
into the bootmaker’s establishment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It quite obviously makes a packer 
one who prepares hides so that they may be sold in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
would it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The maker of boots and shoes is pre- 
paring hides for sale in the market, is he not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He has to be “a subsidiary of or an ad- 
junct to any such slaughtering or preparing business.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. “Or of marketing live-stock prod- 
ucts.” -That is a third class. There are three classes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am asking the Senator for informa 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say that one who went to 
the packing houses in Chicago and took a contract to take all 
the hides they produeed, and then pickled those hides, or other- 
wise prepared them, so that they could be marketed, would, 
under the provisions of this act, considering the definition 
given of “ live-stock products,” be under the supervision of the 
act. 


And “commerce” means interstate com- 


I should say that the language 


That would cover boots and shoes, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. If he was a shoemaker who bought the 


hides at the packing house, and then ultimately sold the prod- 


ucts of those hides, his disposing of his shoes would be com- 
merce in shoes, and he would be a packer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If he was not only a shoemaker 
but was a tanner and a dealer in hides, he would be subject to 


the provisions of the act, not because he was a shoemaker but 
because he was a dealer in hides, and was preparing the hides 


for sale in commerce. 

Mr. UNDBRWOOD. That is what I mean; it would carry 
to that point if he tanned his own hides. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply rose to say that I do not 
attach any particular importance to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York; at least, I do not attach anything 
like the importance to it that was indicated by the remarks of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of both the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprERWoop] and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] this qualification of 
the definition of a packer, which clearly shows that it does not 
include a harness maker or a bootmaker. The language to 
which I call their attention reads: 

As a subsidiary of or an adjunct to any such slaughtering or prepar- 
ing business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator from Nevada 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The term “ packer” includes three 
classes—first, those who are engaged in slaughtering live stock 
for sale in commerce; second, those who are engaged in prepar- 
ing live-stock products for sale in commerce; and, third, those 
who are marketing live-stock products .as a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 

Mr. NORRIS. Wil the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. A butcher, in order to be brought in under 
this definition of “ packer,” would have to go further than the 
Senator from New York has indicated. The bill provides that— 

The term ‘ packer” means any person engaged in the business of 
shrughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in 
conmerece, “ 

He gives the case of a butcher selling the hide in interstate 
coumerce. That alone would not make him a packer. He can 
buy the hide of the farmer and sell it and handle it in inter- 
state commerce, but he is not preparing it. He does not come 
under this definition, even under the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator is mistaken. Mr. 
President, I believe I have about a minute left. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the wnanimous-consent 
agreement no Senator is allowed to speak more than once or 
longer than five minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Have I consumed five minutes on this 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has spoken once. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
New York, because I am interested in this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can not be done. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to this matter, I want to 
ask the Senator from Nebraska a question. As ‘the language 
now reads, it seems to me the marketing of live-stock products 
under the bill is not “in commerce.” 

Under the language as it stands, anyone engaging in the 
marketing of live-stock products would be under the terms of 
the bill, whether engaged in commerce or not. I wanted to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska if that was what it meant. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is the language to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill provides that— 

The term “ packer’ means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce, or of marketing live-steck products as a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such. slaughtering or preparing business. 

In other words, the words “in commerce” do not qualify the 
last part of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think they qualify the first 
part of it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; the words “in commerce ” qualify 
the slaughtering. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator suggests that those werds should 
be repeated? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think they should be. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any objection to that, although I 
do not believe it is necessary. If there is any doubt about it, 
they ought to be repeated, 








Mr. STERLING. Does not the word “such” cover the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; a subsidiary business, without the 
qualification, need not be engaged in commerce at all. 

Mr. STERLING. But the slaughtering or preparing business 
referred to in line 21 goes back to the slaughtering or prepar- 
ing business referred to in the first three lines of the paragraph. 
The language is, “the business of slaughtering live stock or 
preparing live-stock products for sale in commerce.” Now, the 
balance of the language is, “or of marketing live-stock products 
as a subsidiary of or an adjunct to any such slaughtering or 
preparing business.” 

Mr. LENROOT. To bring a person within the terms of this 
definition, he must first be engaged in the business of slaughter- 
ing live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce; but, that being so, there may be a subsidiary or an ad- 
junct to that business with reference to live-stock products 
where he dees not engage in interstate commerce at all, and 
yet he clearly would be within the terms of the bill, which, of 
course, is beyond the power of Congress. 

Upon the point the Senator from New York spoke of, it seems 
very clear that it would not apply to a farmer, because the 
farmer must be engaged in interstate commerce in the slaugh- 
tering of his beef, for if not, he would net be an adjunct or 
subsidiary to the principal business that would bring him within 
the definition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was never contended that he would. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in an act of this kind, 
bearing the penalties it proposes, it seems to me it is ef: the 
greatest importance to have clearly defined the people who are 
to be subject to it. I want to read in full the definition of what 
would constitute a packer in the bill and see how many Senators 
think they understand who the parties would be who would fall 
within these provisions. The House provision defines the term 
“packer ”’ this way on page 3 of the House text: 

The term “packer” means any person engaged in the business (a) 
of buying live stock in commerce for purposes of slaughter, or (b) of 
manufacturing or preparing meats or meat food products for sale or 
shipment in commerce, or {c) of manufacturing or preparing live- 
stock products for sale or shipment in commerce, or (d) of marketing 
meats, meat-food products, live-stock products, dairy products, poultry, 
poultry products, or eggs, in commerce; but no person engaged in such 


business of manufactu or pespertins live-stock = or in such 
marketing business shall be considered a packer unless— 


(1) Such person is also engaged in any business referred to in clause 
(a) or (b) above, or unless 

(2) Such person owns or controls, directly or indirectly, through 
stock ownership or contrel or otherwise, by himself er through his 
agents, servants, or employees, any interest in any business referred to 
in clause (a) or (b) above, or unless 

(3) Any interest in such business of manufacturing or preparing 
live-stock products, or in such marketing business is owned or cen- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, through stock ownership or control or 
otherwise, by himself or through his agents, servants, or employees, by 
any person engaged in any business referred to in clause (a) or (b) 
above, or unless 


(4) Any person or persons jointly or severally, directly or indirectly, 
through steck ownership oer control or otherwise, by themselves or 
through their agents, servants, or employees, own or contro] in the 
aggregate 20 per cent or more of the voting power or control in such 
business of manufacturing or preparing live-stock products, er in such 
marketing business and also 20 per cent or more of such power or 
control in any business referred to in clause (a) or (b) above. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the definition which the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] said was so simple. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the contrary I said it was not simple 
but very much better than the definition contained in the Sen- 
ate committee bill, It is very complicated in any event. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senate committee definition of the 
people who are to be controlled by the provisions of the bill is 
in my opinion also deficient, and I am perfectly convineed that 
there would be no way in practice for the commissioner charged 
with the execution of tne duties under the bill to decide what 
class of people fell within it. Instances have been given here of 
small butcher shops, all of which receive some of their products 
in commerce and sell some of their products in commerce. Now, 
unless you are prepared to say this whole class of people shall 
be included, everybody who buys any cattle anywhere in one 
State for sale in another shall be a packer, everybody who buys 
a dozen eggs in one State for sale in another State shall be a 
packer, and it will be hopeless of enforcement unless you de- 
cide to allow the secretary or the commissioner in charge of 
the provisions of the bill to himself make the classification and 
decide against which of all these people he will enforce the 
law, then it will be hopeless of enforcement. 

For myself I think I agree with the senior Senator from Iowa. 
I do not know that he has said this, but I will say it—that it is 
an imposition upon the people to pass statutes which have crimi- 
nal results without defining clearly the people who are to fall 
within those statutes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me inscrutable that 
the objections which have been announced can be made to this 
clause of the bill. It reads: 

The term “packer” means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce, 

That phrase means interstate commerce. If any butcher or 
farmer does not slaughter or prepare his beef for interstate 
commerce, he does not come under this clause, neither as to the 
food products nor the by-products. Listen to this language: 

The term ‘packer’? means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce— 

Now, listen to this language— 
or marketing live-stock products as a subsidiary of or an adjunct to 
such slaughtering or preparing business. 

It does not reach the hides and extra products in that case if 
the man is not slaughtering the animal for interstate commerce. 
The phrase is perfectly clear. 

Or of marketing live-stock products as a subsidiary of or an adjunct 
to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 

If the slaughtering and preparing business of the village 
butcher does not include slaughtering and preparing for inter- 
state commerce, but simply for local trade, it does not reach 
the case, nor does it reach the hides of such animals beeause 
that is an adjunct of the business, and that business is not 
slaughtering for interstate commerce. If a man butchers and 
prepares meat for interstate commerce, he would come under 
the provision, but the ordinary village butcher does not do that. 
He butchers animals and prepares them for use in the neighbor- 
hood, and therefore he is not engaged in interstate commerce, 
and if he does not butcher in interstate commerce how can the 
adjunct of that come under the head of interstate commerce? 

The provision of the bill seems to me perfectly consistent 
and clear. If a butcher does not engage in butchering and pre- 
paring meat for interstate commerce, he does not come under 
the provisions of the bill. If the village butcher, perhaps on a 
boundary line between two States, should butcher and distribute 
meat in two States, he would come under the provisions of the 
bill, but that would only be in a few isolated cases along 
State boundary lines. In the great area of the States where 
the farmer or anyone else butchers for local consumption and 
not for the purpose of interstate commerce he does not come 
under the term “ packer.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. A person in the interior of my State is 
engaged as a butcher and sells all his meat in the little town 
in which he is so engaged, but when he skins Mr, Steer he is 
preparing that hide for sale either in Minneapolis or Chicago—— 

Mr. NELSON. But the Senator is blind to the balance of 
that phrase. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; it says “or preparing live stock.” 

Mr. NELSON. Is not cutting off the hide of the animal an 
adjunct to the business of butchering? Will the Senator an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I answer the question in the language of 
the bill, that it means “any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products,” and 
the hide is a live-stock product for sale in commerce, 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator overlooks the word “ adjunct.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; Idonot. The language is “or.” If 
it said “and,” having reference to the marketing of live-stock 
products as subsidiary, then the Senator’s statement might be 
true; but it says “ or marketing.” 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator were a village butcher and 
killed a steer and took off the hide, is that hide not a subsidiary 
to the butchering of the animal? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but it does not have to be subsid- 
iary in order to come within interstate commerce. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not an adjunct of the business? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. NELSON. If it is not subsidiary and adjunct to the 
business, how can the Senator say it brings in the village 
butcher or farmer? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH]. 

On a division, the amendment. Was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move to amend by striking 
from the House text, on page 2, from line 16 to the close of 
the title, including line 9, on page 3. 
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In order to make my motion understandable, I shall be com- 
pelled to read the paragraph immediately preceding, as 
follows: 

(6) The term ‘“ commerce” means commerce between any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, and any place 
outside thereof; or between points within the same State, Territory, 
or possession, or the District of Columbia, but through any place out- 
side thereof; or within any Territory or possession, or the District of 
Columbia. 

What follows is an effort on the part of those who prepared 
the bill to define or to secure a legislative declaration of what 
constitutes interstate commerce. Any such. declaration would 
be entirely futile. Congress can not make or unmake interstate 
commerce. That is determined by the character of the trans- 
action or movement, or whatever it may be. 

This is the language I propose to strike out: 

(b) For the purpose of this act (but not in anywise limiting the 
foregoing definition) a transaction in respect to any article shall be 
considered to be in commerce— 

That is, to be in interstate commerce— 


if such article is part of that current of commerce usual in the live- 
stock and meat-packing industries, whereby live stock, meats, meat 
food products, live-stock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry 
products, or eggs, are sent from one State with the expectation that 
they will end their transit, after purchase, in another, including in 
addition to cases within the above general description, all cases where 
purchase or sale is either for shipment to another State, or for 
slaughter of live stock within the State and the shipment outside the 
State of the products resulting from such slaughter. Articles nor- 
mally in such current of commerce shall not be considered out of 
such current through resort being had to any means or device intended 
to remove transactions in respect thereto from the provisions of this 
act. For the porpose of this paragraph the word ‘ State” includes 
Territory, the District of Columbia, possession of the United States, 
and foreign nation. 

I can not imagine the process of reasoning which finally ar- 
rived at the conclusion stated in this paragraph. The substan- 
tial language, it is true, is taken from the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the Swift case, and was entirely true as applied 
to the particular case, but it may be very untrue as applied to 
the circumstances or conditions of another case. 

While I have not any responsibility for the bill, I can not 
sit silent when an effort is made to confuse interstate with in- 
trastate commerce. I do not desire the Senate to assume that 
all commerce falls within the regulatory power of the Congress 
of the United States. The very Senators who have favored this 
general plan have objected very seriously to the interpretation 
of the transportation act because it seemed to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government and curtailed the jurisiic- 
tion of the State governments over rates within a State. 

Without pausing to inquire into the justice of that critic_3n), 
I simply suggest that if we pass this bill—and some of these 
observations are true of parts of the Senate bill as well as of 
parts of the House bill—if we pass this bill as it is we shall 
have done very much to adopt a principle that will lead to the 
destruction of all State regulation and to the destruction of sub- 
stantially all State police power. We ought to content ourselves 
with the language of the Constitution of the United States. It 
is for the courts, or an administrative body, in the first instance, 
to discover whether a particular transaction or series of trans- 
actions constitute interstate commerce or whether they consti- 
tute intrastate commerce. I could not see my way clear, I think, 
to vote for any measure which contained this usurpation of 
legislative authority and which pointed the way to a conclusion 
which I think is exceedingly undesirable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the House text, on pages 2 and 
3 of Title I, it is proposed to strike out subsection (b), which 
begins in line 16, on page 2, and ends in line 9, on page 3., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to present another 
amendment to the House text. I will say, in a preliminary 
way, that the amendment I am now proposing to the House text 
is equally applicable to the Senate bill, and if it prevails with 
regard to one it ought to prevail with respect to the other. 

I move to strike out from line 23, on page 4 of the bill, the 
words “unjustly discriminatory.” In order to catch the con- 
nection that those words have with those parts of the bill im- 
mediately preceding and following, I read the language: 

Sec, 202. It shall be unlawful for any packer to: 

(a) Engage in or use any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or de- 
ceptive practice or device in commerce. 

In other words, it is made a crime for a packer to unjustly 
discriminate in the business which he carries on. I venture to 
say that there is no one who can define the words\ “ unjustly 
discriminatory,” as applied to the business of a packer; I 
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venture to say that there is no concrete conception of those 
words in the mind of any Senator here. How can a packer 
unjustly discriminate? The packer buys and sells; he buys 
live stock and sells the products of live stock. Would it be 
unjust discrimination for the packer if he pays 10 cents a 
pound for hogs in the morning to pay only 8 cents a pound in 
the afternoon? If he is to observe a price that he may establish 
for himself with regard to any particular product, how long 
must he observe that price? 

What I am saying with regard to purchases applies with 
equal force to sales. Does the packer unjustly discriminate or 
discriminate at all because he pays to John Smith for his 
cattle 10 cents a pound and immediately thereafter buys the 
cattle of John Jones for 8 cents a pound? Does he discriminate 
against a locality because he pays to the cattle raisers in one 
locality in Iowa a certain sum per pound and pays to the 
cattle raisers in another locality a greater price per pound? 

I should like to hear somebody attempt to define what con- 
stitutes “unjust discrimination” in a business of this char- 
acter. We know what unjust discrimination is in the trans- 
portation service. Railroads are compelled to treat everybody 
alike; they are compelled to file their schedules prescribing the 
rates for their service, and they can not depart from those 
rates. In order to change their rates for service, they are com- 
pelled to give 30 or 60 days’ notice, and, as a broad, general 
proposition, they must apply those rates to everybody in the 
Same way. Is a packer or any other business man, no matter 
how sorely regulation may be needed, compelled to follow a 
prescribed course of that kind? When it comes to challenging 
the lawfulness of a packer’s conduct, who is to determine what 
is “unjust discrimination” or what is any discrimination 
at all? Everything that I have said applies, of course, to the 
sale of his products just as effectually as to the purchase of 
the raw material. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall resume the discussion when I move 
to strike out the same words in the proposed Senate substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment is to the text of the House 
bill, and I am not so particular about it; but the same language 
appears in the Senate bill. It is, however, the first time that I 
have ever in any debate or any consideration of the subject 
heard criticized the language which the Senator from Iowa is 
now criticizing. As I understand—my attention was tempo- 
rary diverted—the Senator from Iowa moves to strike out the 
words: 

It shall be unlawful for any packer to— 

(a) Engage in or use any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or de- 
structive practice, or device in commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Nebraska did not give 
attention to my amendment. I had proposed merely to strike 
out the words “unjustly discriminatory.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I have stated that my attention was diverted. 
If I am mistaken as to the Senator’s amendment, I should like 
to be corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The AssSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 24, in line 23, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “ unjustly discriminatory ” and 
the comma. 

Mr. NORRIS. I now understand the Senator’s amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On page 5, I move to strike out paragraph 
(b) of the Ilouse bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5, Title II, in the House 
bill, it is proposed to strike out subsection (b), being all that is 
comprised in lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amendment proposes to strike out the 
language which will make it unlawful for any packer to— 

(b) Make or give, in commerce, any undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage to any particular person or locality in any respect 
whatsoever, or subject, in commerce, any particular person or locality 
to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever; or 

I ean not understand what that means as applied to the 
business of a packer. What is an undue or unreasonable ad- 
vantage extended to a particular person or to a particular 
locality ? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The packers in Chicago of course not only 
buy cattle but sell and ship the products of cattle. Suppose a 


Chicago packer ships his product to Baltimore, Alexandria, and 
Washington and charges Alexandria people 10 cents a pound 
more than is charged to the people of Washington, or suppose 
the packer charges the people of Baltimore 5 cents a pound less, 
would not that be a discrimination worthy to be considered? 
Or suppose he shipped beef to this very city and sold it to one 
of the dealers here for 10 cents a pound and to another dealer 
for 20 cents a pound, would not that be an unjust discrimination, 
assuming the quality was the same? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know what discrimination means 
as applied to this subject. This is a business to which we do 
not propose to attach rates or prices. I am not very conserva- 
tive with regard to attaching conditions to the transaction of 
business, but I do want every person who engages in business 
to know the rules by which the law intends to judge him if it 
brings him to account. I think that until the law declares that 
a packer must sell in any given community at the same price, 
or that he must buy in any given locality at the same price, 
the packer has the right to charge one more than another. If 
we intend to declare that there shall be uniformity in the 
treatment accorded by a packer to the people of a community 
well and good; let us do it, but there is not a Senator here who 
is willing to declare that a packer or any other person engaged 
in what has hitherto been a private business shall sell at the 
same price to every man in the community. I am sure he will 
not be willing to declare that he must pay the same to the people 
of every locality. 

Mr. CARAWAY, -Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator say that it was a dis- 
crimination if the packer should sell to one dealer of meats and 
refuse to sell to another dealer, thereby driving one man out 
of business and building up the business of another man? 
Would that be discrimination? 

Mr CUMMINS. I do not think it would. I think it would 
be a violation of the law, a very sharp and palpable violation 
of law, but it would not be a discrimination. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator tell us what law it would 
violate, if we do not pass the pending bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am unwilling to make men 
criminals until we define the crime with some reasonable 
certainty. If it is proposed that the packer shall sell to every 
person in the same community at the same price, and that le 
shall buy during the same day, or during the same week or the 
same menth, from every person at the same price, we miglké 
well consider those propositions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator if the Supreme 
Court has not very lately decided similar language, used, [ 
think, in the Lever Act, to be unconstitutional for lack & 
certainty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a matter of opinion, of course 
upon which lawyers may differ. I take it that the natur:é 
inference from the language used by the Supreme Court ir; 
construing the Lever Act would condemn this rather vagus 
language. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the Senator if it is his view that performance of these 
acts declared to be unlawful is made criminal? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Every act that is unlawful is criminal in & 
certain sense. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. [Et is not criminal unless the 
law makes it so. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suppose what the Senator means is that 
they have to be prosecuted before they are declared criminals? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, Mr. President; I have a 
totally different view of it. I understand that performance 
of these acts does not make a man a criminal at all, but simply 
subjects him to the revisory proceedings provided for in the 
act; namely, he can be brought before the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under the House bill, and enjoined from the per- 
formance of these things. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May [f answer the question in the Senator's 
time? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Revised Statutes of the United States 
make every act declared unlawful by the laws of the United 
States a crime and punishable as a.misdemeanor. In this 
particular case it is true that one who is guilty of an unlawful 
act of this sort could not be indicted until he had been warned 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and had refused to desist. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will say, for the information of 
the Senator, that I had that view myself, as I stated upon the 
floor the other day; but I searched with very particular care 
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the statutes of the United States, and I found no statute de- 
daring an act which is declared to be unlawful to be a mis- 
demeanor. That is a very common provision of State statutes, 
but I have been unable toe find any such provision in the 
Federal law; so that if that is correct these acts would be 
simply subject to regulation and control as provided by the 
pending measure. Because the Senator has said so, I shall 
immediately proceed to make a further examination, because it 
would be a matter of very serious import if all of the things 
denounced here were made crimes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the acts complained of, the 
things that it is attempted to punish under this act by a very 
inadequate and leose definition, are already punishable by law 
under a more carefully prepared and more accurate definition, 
and under an act that has been interpreted by the courts. This 
character of discrimination is contrary to existing law. 

The Clayton Act, now section 8835-B of the Revised Statutes, 
prevides— 

That it shall be wnlawful for any person— 

Packer or otherwise— 
engaged in commerce, in the course of such commerce, either directly 
or indirectly to discriminate in price between different purchasers of 
commodities, which commodities are sold for use, consumption, or re- 
sale within the United States * * * where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly in any line of commerce: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent discrimination in price een purchasers of 
commodities on account of differences in the grade, quality, or quantity 
of the commodity sold, or that makes only due allowance for difference 
in the cost of selling or transportation, or discrimination in price in 
the same or different commodities made in * faith to meet compe- 
tition: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling goods, wares, or merchandise in commerce 
frem selecting their own customers in bona fide transactions and not 
in restraint of trade. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
say that that is the statute I had in mind when I replied to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. STANLEY. This statute abundantly covers everything 
that is intended to be covered here. The thing that the Clayton 
Act punishes is an offense, a serious offense, with a serious pun- 
ishment, under a well-digested law; and it is just as wrong for 
the packer, and no worse, than for the oil man or the coal man 
or the butcher or the baker or the candlestick maker to do the 
same thing. All are entitled te know what the law is, and all 
are entitled to have it enforced in the same way, for the same 
offense. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, whether the violations 
of the orders of the Secretary or the commissioner as provided 
for under the House bill or the Senate bill are technically 
crimes or not, they are enforceable in the courts. Penalties 
are attached to them, money penalties, forfeitures, and the 
amount is prescribed in certain cases here—$500 for each day 
during whieh they neglect to obey the orders—and the orders 
can be enforced, on application to the courts, by injunctive pro- 
ceedings by orders of the courts; and, of course, if they do not 
obey the instructions they are in contempt of court, and the 
penalty for contempt of court is jail, which, of course, is the 
penalty prescribed by criminal statutes. So it is entirely imma- 
terial whether these are alleged to be crimes or misdemeanors, 
and punishable by jail penalty. 

That is apparent on page 24 of the House bill. After section 
315, providing for the payment of the money penalty for dis- 
obedience of the order, it provides, in line 15: 

If after hearing the court determines that the order was lawfully 
made and duly served and that such person is in disobedience of the 
same, the court shall enforce obedience to such order by a writ of 
injunction or other proper process, mandatory or otherwise, to restrain 
such person, his officers, agents, or representatives from further dis- 
obedience of such order or to enjoin upon him or them obedience to the 
same. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Towa in my time, if I may, 
if he regards the language which he did not strike out in the 
clause of the bill to which he submitted an amendment which 
prevailed as to unfair practice as being perfectly definite? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not think it is definite, but when the 
words “deceptive” or “unfair” are used you have a glimmer 
of its meaning; you know in a general way what it is; but 
when you speak of discrimination in ordinary business, unless 
it is coupled up as it is in the Clayton antitrust law, I do not 
know what it means, and I do not believe that anybody else 
does. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think anybody is capable of 
defining what is an unfair practice in commerce unless you go 
to the decisions of the courts where unfair methods of compe- 
tition have been adjudicated, and where certain cases have 
been decided to present instances of unfair competition; but 
there is no general rule or definition that I know of which will 
at large or which possibly can define what unfair practices are, 
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Of course, that was the fundamental error that we made, in 
my judgment, in the jurisdiction which we conferred upon the 
Federal Trade Commission. Their sole duty and power and 
jurisdiction, outside of the inquisitorial processes with which 
we clothed them, was to decide and prohibit what were unfair 
methods of competition in commerce; and we gave them no 
definition or rule by which they could proceed, except their own 
notions, to define what constituted such unfair practices. This 
bill does the same thing with respect to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I want to say, in reply to the question which the Senator 
from Arkansas asked of the Senator from Iowa 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator 
Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall have to reply later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMINs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
amencment adopted on the motion of the Senator from New 
York [Mr, WapswortH] relating to the definition of live-stock 
products. I do that because I do not believe that Senators 
realized—and I doubt if the Senator from New York himself 
fully realized—ihe scope that that amendment takes or how far 
it will reach. 

I feel sure that every Senator, whether he is for or against 
this bill, if we are to have a bill at all, desires it to accomplish, 
as far as possible, the results that are desired; but with this 
amendment adopted, no product of any of the big packers, other 
than food products, will be controlled in any way by the bill. 
There can not be even an inquiry upon the part of the com- 
missioner under this bill with reference to hides, which are an 
inseparable part of the packing industry. 

For instance, on page 33 the commissioner is given power to 
investigate and ascertain the demand for, the supply, consump- 
tion costs, prices, etc., of live stock or live-steck products, in- 
cluding operations of and the ownership of stockyards. It 
seems to me it is absolutely indispensable in any inquiry that 
is made that is to be of any value, and that the commissioner 
must be given power to make a full inquiry into all of the 
business that the packer does that is inseparably connected with 
the packing business. 

Then, again, with reference to violations, with the definition 
that has now been adopted by the Senate there can be any 
monopoly of hides by the big packers, there can be any mo- 
nopoly of any by-products so long as it is not a food product, 
and it is utterly outside of the purview of this bill. I can not 
believe that Senators desired that result. I think the Senator 
from New York had another purpose in mind rather than that, 
if I understood him correctly in giving his reasons for the 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator, apropos of 
the last observation he made, that monopolies in restraint of 
trade are already prohibited by law and subject to severe 
penalties. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, that is true. The same thing can be said 
of all of the provisions with regard to monopoly in this bill. 
You might as well say that there is no reason for applying the 
provisions of this bill to food products because they are covered 
by the general law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is not, for that matter, none at 
all. The things that are now illegal are not affected by this 
bill. This bill does not make them any- more illegal. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but if it is desirable to apply 
them to food products the Senator will agree that they should 
apply te hides, for instance, just as fully as to food products. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator will yield again, I see 
the point made by the Senator, applicable to section 6. I still 
believe that our definition of “ live-stock products” is the safe 
and proper one. I have no objection to amending section 6 so 
as to permit the commissioner or the Secretary of Agriculture 
to investigate the supply and distribution and other things, but 
I do not want the man who happens to sell some live-stock prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce to be regulated just for that reason. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the great evil of making the amend- 
ment apply to section 6 would be such a limiting of the power 
of inquiry as to perhaps destroy any value of the inquiry; and 
conceding the point of the Senator from New York, as between 
these twe I think the Senate would make a great mistake in 
permitting the. amendment of the Senator from New York to 
remain in the bill, at least unless section 6 is amended. 

Mr. NORRIS, Does the Senator desire to press his motion 
now? } 
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Mr. LENROOT. I do not think we will have very much of an 
opportunity to consider an amendment to section 6 to cover the 
point I had in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Wisconsin if he called attention to the use of the term “ live- 
stock products,” also in subdivision (d) of section 12, declaring 
that— 

It shall be unlawful for any packer to sell or otherwise transfer to 


or for any other packer, or buy or otherwise receive from or for any 
other packer, any live stock or live-stock products— 

And so forth. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did call attention to that. Those were the 
two things that will be most seriously affected if this amend- 
ment remains in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Wis- 
consin has expired. ‘The question is on the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MosgEs], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEeEt- 
LocG], who is absent. I am unable to secure a transfer. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair that I made before, and making the 
same transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). My pair with 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PeENRosE] has been, 
by mutual consent, dissolved for to-day, in so far as the pending 
bill and amendments to it are concerned, and a pair has been 
arranged between that Senator and the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Cunserson]. I make this explanation now so 
that it may be understood why I am at liberty to vote on suc- 
ceeding questions. I vote “nay” upon the pending question. 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair to-day with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR], and not knowing how he would vote on this question, 
I am compelled to withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort], and in his absence, being unable 
to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDs] ; 

The junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] with 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]; and 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr, CULBERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 36, as follows: 


Mak- 





k YEAS—33. 
Ashurst Ilarreld La Follette Spencer 
Borah Harris Lenroot Sterling 
Capper Heflin Nelson Swanson 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex, Owen Watson, Ga, 
Gerry Jones, Wash. Pittman 
Glass Kendrick Sheppard 
Gooding Kenyon Smith 

NAYS—36. 
Ball Ernst McCumber Shortridge 
Brandegee Fernald McKinley Smoot 
Broussard Frelinghuysen McLean Stanley 
Bursum Hale New Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes Newberry Underwood 
Dial King Nicholson Wadsworth 
Dillingham Knox Oddie Warren 
Edge Lodge Phipps Watson, Ind. , 
Elkins McCormick Poindexter Williams . 
NOT VOTING—26, 

Calder Ladd Pomerene Townsend 
Cameron McNary Ransdell Trammell 
Colt Moses Reed Weller 
Culberson Myers Robinson Willis 
France Norbeck Shields Wolcott 
Harrison Page Simmons 
Kellogg Penrose Stanfield 
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So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment offered by Mr. WapsworrH was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move, on page 33, line 20, 
after the words “ distribution of live stock,” to insert the words 
“by-products of the live-stock industry,” so that it will read: 

The commissioner, upon his own initiative or in cooperation with 
existing governmental agencies, shall investigate and make certain the de- 
mand for, the supply, consumption costs, and prices of, and all other 
facts relating to the ownership, production, transportation, manufac- 
ture, storage, handling, or distribution of live stock, by-products of the 
live-stock industry, or live-stock products. 

And so forth. 

This is to carry out the suggestion of the Senator from New 
York to permit the commissioner to inquire fully into all by- 
products. The Senator from New York has no objection to the 
amendment, I understand. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move, on page 33, line 20, 
after the word “ products,” to insert the words “in commerce,” 
so that it will read, “or live-stock products in commerce.” 

I think it is necessary that this power be limited to the mar- 
keting of live-stock products in interstate commerce. I under- 
stand the chairman of the committee has no objection to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move, on page 38, line 4, to strike out the 
word “packer” and to insert the word “person,” so that it 
will read: 

(e) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person to 
engage in any course of. business. 

And so forth. 

This, I think, is a very important amendment. As the bill 
now reads, a packer might agree or arrange with any other per- 
son to engage in any course of business or to do any act for the 
purpose of preventing any person from carrying on a competi- 
tive or Similar business in commerce, and there would be no 
violation of law in so doing, so far as the bill is concerned. We 
will all agree that for a packer to enter into such a conspiracy 
with any other person is equally as reprehensible as entering 
into such a conspiracy with a fellow packer. The word “per: 
son,” of course, will include the packer. The amendment I have 
proposed broadens it so that if such a conspiracy were engaged 
in by a packer with anyone, he is subject to the provisions of 
the section. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss 
the amendment just suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
but during my time I wish to say a word in reference to the 
question raised by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
when he interrogated the Senator fronr Iowa [Mr. Cum™Mtns] 
as to whether a person engaged in commerce under the defini- 
tion of the bill must treat everybody uniformly, as I under- 
stand the purport of his question; that is, whether the shipper 
or seller of a product can in any way discriminate in favor 
of or against a purchaser. 

When we prevented unjust discriminations by interstate 
common carriers, we were dealing with one class of people. A 
comnron carrier, of course, should treat all applicants alike, 
and is compelled to receive them, but a person engaged in pri- 
vate business, although it be in interstate commerce, is not a 
common carrier, and I doubt if Congress has the power to 
declare that he is clothed with a public necessity or that he is 
a public utility and must sell to everybody and must not 
discriminate in any of his prices or practices. It is because of 
that belief that I should think the provision at the bottonr of 
page 22, section 312 of the House text, should be invalid. It 
does not deal with the packer at all. It says: 

It shall be unlawful for any stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer to engage in or use any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or de- 
ceptive practice or device in connection with the receiving, marketing, 
feeding, watering, holding, delivery, shipment, weighing or handling in 
commerce at a stockyard of live stock. 

Until these concerns become public utilities and in the nature 
of common carriers I do not believe that at present under 
the Constitution Congress has the authority to pass such a 
provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire only to say that so far 
as I can I accept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenrootr]. I think the amendment improves the 
text of the bill, and ought to be agreed to. ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEn- 
Root] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the anrendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as I recollect the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMINs] to the 
House text, on page 2, it struck out all of subdivision (b). I 
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call attention to lines 14 and 15 on the same page, in paragraph 
6. The term “commerce” is there dealt with, and the last 
two lines of that paragraph state that “commerce” means com- 
merce “within any Territory or possession or the District of 
Columbia.” That language is still left, as I understand it, in 
paragraph 6. 

Subdivision (b), which was stricken out, was an attempt on 
the part of the House to modify or qualjfy or further explain 
what commerce within a State or Territory should be regarded 
as interstate commerce. As that is now stricken out, the House 
text new attempts to say that commerce within a State or 
Territory shal be regulated by the Congress as interstate com- 
merce. I wish to move—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator a question? Of 
course, the two lines to which the Senator from New York refers 
are in paragraph 6 and read: 

Or within any Territory or possession cr the District of Columbia. 

Congress has plenary, absolute power to legislate upon any 
subject within the District of Columbia, within any possession 
of the United States as that term is used, and within any 
Territory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was in error in my supposition. I 
shall not offer the amendment. . 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I understood correctly, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] a moment ago, 
his statement was that it is beyond the power of Congress to 
Say that goods and wares sold in interstate commerce shall 
be regulated by Congress so as to prevent.a sale to one party at 
a price less than to another. The Senator questioned the power 
of Congress to do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I did. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In the antitrust laws Congress provided 
that— 
it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in commerce, in the course 
of such commerce, either directly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commodities. 

We have already done that, and it has gone through the 
eourts. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum™mtns], as I under- 
stood him, questioned whether anyone knew what unjust dis- 
crimination is or could define it. As found in the act, it was 
stricken out for uncertainty. I should like to call his attention 
to the fact that the terms “unjust discrimination” and “ un- 
justly discriminatory conduct” have been on the statute books 
and have been defined by the courts—not only the State courts 
but the United States courts. The term has a well-defined 
meaning in law. 

So neither of the provisions ought to have gone out, because 
there was no warrant in law for believing that the unjust dis- 
crimination would be so vague and uncertain that it would be 
void. It has a legal meaning—it has been defined—and the 
Congress has already said that one dealer in a commodity could 
not sell to one person at one price and to,another person at 
another price so as to create an advantage or to drive one 
person out of business—to discriminate in favor of one person 
against another. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
doubt the power of Congress to prescribe exactly as it did for 
those purposes. An attempt to drive another person out of 
business by discrimination in price would be an attempt either 
to form a monopoly or to restrain commerce. But I do not 
believe that Congress has the power to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas, if he were keeping a grocery store, that he could not 
sell a quart of peaches and send them over the State line to 
one person for 6 cents and to another person for 7 cents if he 
wanted to do so. 

There are a great many reasons which justify differences in 
prices. The perishability of the commodity, ‘the length of the 
trip it has to travel, the condition of the market, and so forth, 
enter into that question; and it can not be said that if a man 
sees fit to take a quick profit by shipping some goods from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore that he can not do so and can not sell 
another quantity of exactly the same goods in another part of 
the country for a different price if he does not intend to violate 
the terms of the Shermen antitrust law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How does the Senator prove a man’s intent 
except by what he does? If he sells to one man at one price 
and to another man at another price, and by that means drives 
one Man out of business, it would not avail him, I take it, 
in a court to say that he did not intend to drive the man out 
of business, but that it was merely an incident of ‘his getting 
rid of his goods at the one price to one party and at another 
price to another party. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator, as a lawyer, knows pre- 
fectly well that intent always ‘has to be proved. How we can 
prove intent is a matter of the testimony that we have on hand 
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and the peculiar circumstances of each case. Certainly in 
most of the laws that we have passed, especially the criminal 
laws, we do not make it an offense unless the man intended to 
do the thing willfully and intended to consummate an improper 
purpose. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A man is presumed to have intended the 
natural consequences of his conduct. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. His conduct is simply evidential as te 
his intent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The viciousness of striking out the words 
“unjust discrimination” lies right here. If you leave them in, 
the man might sell at one price to one party and at another price 
to another party, and show the different circumstances. When 
you strike those out and just leave the phrase as it was, that 
he shall not seil at different prices to different people, you have 
increased the hardships of the packer and not lightened them, 

Mr. BRANDEGDE. I think the bill goes far enough, and in 
my opinion a great deal too far, when it condemns what it calls 
any unfair practices and makes the Secretary of Agriculture 
the judge of what an unfair practice may be. Unjust discrimi- 
nation would certainly be an unfair practice. The words “un- 
fair practices ”*—— 

Mr. CARAWAY, I thought it was stricken out, because it 
was so vague and uncertain that no one knew what it meant. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought so, too. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. And now, I understand the Senator to say 
that unjust discrimination is unfair practice. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I say that the term “unfair practice” 
is so broad that it includes unjust discrimination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. ‘Mr. President, I intended before 
we get through to offer the amendment which I referred to 
some time ago on page 41, beginning at the word “any,” in line 
2, to strike out everything down to and including the word 
“imprisonment,” on line 18. I now offer that amendment to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRBESIDENT. 
amendment to the amendment. 

The AssISTANT Secretary. On page 41 of the committee 
amendment the Senator from Montana moves to strike out, 
beginning with the words “ any packer,” in line 2, down to and 
including the words “fine and imprisonment,” in line 13, in 
the following words: 

Any packer or operator, or any officer, agent, or employee of such packer 
or operator, who, within a reasonable time prescribed by the officer or 
agent making the request, not exceeding 30 days from the date of the 
reeeipt of the request, willfully fails or refuses to answer such ques- 
tions or to produce such books, papers, records, or correspondence, or 
who willfully gives any answer that is false or misleading, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in section 10, on page 36, I 
move to insert, after the word “orders,” in line 18, the words 
“as to procedure.” 

Senators who were here the other day and heard the state- 
ment and argument of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
will understand the general object that I have in view. The 
section now reads as follows: 

The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may make 
such rules, regulations, and orders as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act, and may cooperate with any department 
or agency of the Government or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person. 

I think it is repugnant to our notion of government to dele- 
gate or attempt to delegate to any individual so broad a 
power as is here suggested. I do not think that the authors 
of the bill intend really that the commissioner or the ‘Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if he be substituted for the commissioner, 
shall be empowered to make rules, regulations, and orders ex- 
cept for the procedure of the administration of the act. The 
proposed law is full of specific authority to the commissioner 
to make certain orders. That is all right; but it certainly can 
not be intended that the commissioner shall have the authority 
to make general rules and regulations which shall interpret 
the act; that is, suppose, for instance, he is dealing with the 
following provision, should it remain in the law: 

SEc. 202. It shall be unlawful for any packer to: 

(a) En in or use any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or decep- 
tive practice or device in commerce, 

It can not be contemplated that we shall vest the commis- 
sioner with the authority to say by rule or by regulation what 
constitutes an unjust discrimination or what constitutes an 
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unfair or deceptive practice or device in commerce. The pro- 
posed law says that if the Secretary is of the opinion or if the 
commissioner is of the opinion that any packer is guilty of 
an offense of that character, he must make a complaint and 
bring it before the officer for investigation and trial. Then, it 
is for the commissioner to determine whether or not the ac- 
eused is guilty of the offense stated. It is simply an instance 
of the general thought in my mind of the undesirability of 
vesting so broad a power in the commissioner. I think that, 
with all the powers we have given him here, if we then pro- 
vide that he shall have the authority to issue rules and regu- 
lations and orders as to the procedure to be followed under 
the provisions of the act, we shall have guarded the public 
interest in as effectual a way as it is possible to protect it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not think this amend- 
ment should be adopted. There are many things in the way of 
rules and regulations and orders that really do not relate to 
procedure, As I pointed out this morning, the violation of such 
orders can not become a criminal offense until after the court 
has acted upon the case. It seems to me that we are restrict- 
ing the matter to an unuecessary degree if we limit the rules 
and regulations and orders merely as to procedure. 

Section 10 is a general provision, which must be taken in 
connection with the remainder of the bill. The remainder of 
the bill provides for orders, as, under section 21, requiring the 
packer or operator to do certain things and to cease and desist 
from violating the provisions of the act. Is the power of 
issuing orders to be taken away? ‘Take, for instance, “ wiring 
on,” that used to be practiced; I do not know that it is now. 
Suppose an order is made that the practice of ‘wiring on” 
shall not continue; that act does not become a criminal offense 
until after the court has passed on it or the time for taking the 
case to the court has expired. If this amendment is agreed to, 
it seems to me it will thoroughly cripple anything that we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not find any 
provision in the bill making a violation of an oréer or rule or 
regulation a criminal act, although I have again made a search 
of the statutes. 

Mr. KENYON. 
esses as everything else in the bill, to a hearing and then to 
the court. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I may say that a further exami- 
nation of the general statutes does not reveal any statute mak- 
ing criminal the act which is denounced as unlawful. Accord- 
ingly the only procedure which can be instituted on charges of 
having violated an order, rule, or regulation is the procedure 
recited in the proposed act. 
sioner believes that the rule, regulation, or order comes under 
the act, of course he will make the order; but that will be in- 
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effective until it is passed upon by the court, and the court will | 


pass upon the question as to whether the rule, regulation, or 
order falls under the provisions of this act so as to make dis- 
obedience of it a contempt. I think that the result is of no very 
great consequence and is quite different from what it would be 
if the act were subject to penal punishment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
meat, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Secretary please state the 
amendment? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

‘The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In Section 10, page 36 of the 


committee amendment, line 18, after. the word “ orders,” it is 
proposed to insert the words “as to procedure.” 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Norspeck’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and his pair with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. If the Senator from South Dakota 
Were present, on this motion he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
saine statement as to my pair as heretofore made, I withhold 
my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as I have made 
on previous roll calls, I vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as heretofore with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement heretofore made with regard to my pair, I 
withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I should 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to the transfer 
of my pair as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as previously made concerning my pair with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar], I feel obliged to 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the absence of 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] on account of 
iliness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I am also requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LApp] with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Hr. SHrerps]; 

The Senator from Oregon {[Mr. SranFrreLD] with the Senator 
from Ohio |Mr. POMERENE]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON ]}. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to make the same statement as 
heretofore made with reference to my pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. He would vote the same 
way that I intend to vote, and I therefore feel at liberty to vote, 
and vote “yea.” I ask that this announcement concerning my. 
pair and my reason for voting stand for all subsequent roll calls 
on this bill. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 35, as follows: 
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YEAS—33. 
Ball Fernald McLean Sutherland 
Brandegee Hale New Underwood 
Broussard Keyes Nicholson Wadsworth 
Bursum King Oddie Warren 
Cummins Knox Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lodge Poindexter Weller 
Edge McCormick Shortridge 
Elkins McCumber Smoot 
Ernst McKinley Stanley 
NAYS—35. 

Ashurst Glass Kenyon Sheppard 
Borah Gooding La Follette Smith 
Capper Harris Lenroot Spencer 
Caraway Heflin McNary Sterling 
Curtis Hitehcock Nelson Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Johnson Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Overman Watson, Ga, 
Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. Owen Williams 
Gerry Kendrick Pittman 

NOT VOTING—28. 
Calder Kellogg Page Simmons 
Cameron Ladd Penrose Stanfield 
Colt McKellar Pomerene Swanson 
Culberson Moses Ransdell Townsend 
France Myers Reed Trammell 
Harreld Newberry Robinson Willis 
Harrison Norbeck Shields Wolcott 


So the amendment of Mr. Cummins to the amendment 
ported by the committee was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move to strike from see- 
tion 12, page 37, in line 7, the words “or unjustly discrimina- 
tory.” 

These are the same words that have already been stricken 
from the House bill; and the reasons which I attempted to 
give at that time for their elimination are as persuasive now 
as then, and I hope the same result will follow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 37, line 7, after the 
word “unfair,” it is proposed to strike out the comma and 
the words “or unjustly discriminatory.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from lowa to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think these words 
are vital or necessary here. I think we could get along with- 
out them. I think it would not seriously impair the working 
of the bill, providing the Senate bill were agreed to, to strike 
out the words “or unjustly discriminatory.” 

As it reads at present, the language is: 

It shall be unlawful for any packer to engage in any unfair or 
unjustly discriminatory practice. 

The motion is to strike out the words “or unjustly discrim- 
inatory”; but, Mr. President, it seems to me that we are 
getting down to splitting hairs with a technicality. Is there 
anybody that wants to permit a packer or anybody else te 
engage in discriminatory and unjust practices? All that this 
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says is, “ Be honest.” It does not say anything but what every- 
body admits in all business ought to be done according to the 
stipulations of the statute that is here proposed. Why should 
not the packers be forbidden to engage in discriminatory prac- 
tices that are unjust? 

This language went out of the House bill, it is true. I did 
not care so much about that, because it is a part of the legis- 
lative program for which I am not responsible, and, while I 
should like to improve it as much as possible, I did not care 
so much about it; but no good can come from striking this 
out. Why are we hunting technicalities to relieve great, big 
business on every occasion and at every opportunity? Why 
are we so afraid to say in the law to the packers, “ You 
must not discriminate; you shall not be unjust”? What hurt 
does it do to say that and to put it in the law as against any 
honest man or any honest corporation? When we are dealing 
with these great institutions that as a matter of fact, from the 
evidence, have been condemned before the moral sentiment of 
the world, when it is proposed to say, “ You shall not discrim- 
inate; you shall not be unjust,” why are we saying, “ You must 
not put that in the law for these fellows”? 

If we were going to legislate about a pauper, I do not suppose 
there would be so much objection to laying down a rule of hon- 
esty for him. This does not hurt anybody if it does not do any 
good; and why are we wasting our time trying to provide tech- 
nical loopholes in the law for these big corporations to crawl 
out of? If they are not doing a discriminating business, if 
they are treating nobody unjustly, it will not hurt them. 

When a complaint is made against these packers for some- 
thing of this kind that is claimed to be wrong, there is a hear- 
ing, an opportunity given to be heard, a trial;.and the judgment 
of the commissioner, if it is against the packers, is that they 
must desist. In other words, after they have been found to be 
doing wrong, and come up for trial, the only judgment the com- 
missioner renders is, “ Be good. Do not do it again.” If they 
do not do it again, it is all over and it is all past; and then, if 
they think even that is wrong, they have the right to appeal to 
the court of appeals, and from there to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. When the question is finally determined in 
the travel of the case up there, wherever it stops and becomes 
final, either before the commissioner or clear to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, then, if the decision is violated, 
there is trouble; then they are punished. 

This motion, however, only strikes out of the language the 
words “or unjustly discriminatory.” It seems to me they ought 
to be retained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ne- 
braska has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. HITCHCOCK called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. NorBEck’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce again the absence of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck]. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. SImMoNs’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is un- 
avoidably absent, and is paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Kettoce]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as heretofore made with regard to my 
pair, I am compelled to withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement I made before concerning my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KENYON. I announce the necessary absence of the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. Were he pres- 
ent he would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. CURTIS. 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norbeck] with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REep]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with .the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—31. 


Lodge 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
enipes 
Poindexter 
NAYS—38. 
McCormick 
McNary 
Nelson 
New 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Sheppard 
Smith 


NOT VOTING—2T. 


Penrose 
Pomerene . 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 


I have been requested to announce the fol- 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cummins 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Edge 


Elkins 
Fernald 
Frelinghuysen 
Hale 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 


Spencer 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


Harris 

Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lenroot 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 
Curtis 
Ernst 
Fletcher 
Gerry 
Glass 
Gooding 


Standfield 
Stanley 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Willis 
Wolcott 


Ladd 
McKellar 
Moses 
Myers 
Newberry 
Harrison Norbeck Shields 
Kellogg Page Simmons 

So Mr. CuMMINS’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end 
of the bill, the following: 

Or the selling of live-stock products in intrastate commerce. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the object of this amendment 
is to take care of the situation to cover which the Senator from 
New York offered his amendment. In other words, if a butcher 
is chiefly engaged in the business of intrastate commerce he 
will not be subject to any of the provisions of this act under 
the amendment that I have offered. If he sells hides in inter- 
State commerce it will not affect him, because his chief business 
is in intrastate commerce. 

I offer the amendment for that purpose, so that it will ex- 
clude those who simply do business in interstate commerce 
purely incidentally to their chief business, intrastate commerce, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I imagine that to ascertain whether a 
man’s business is chiefly intrastate or interstate it would 
merely be required to figure out whether his sales were larger 
within the State or without the State? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I assume that that would be one method of 
determining the fact, and to my mind it would determine it. 
For instance, the case we had before the Senate was the case 
of a butcher whose chief business is the selling of meat in a 
city or town. Incidentally to that business he ships hides in 
interstate commerce. I desire to protect that kind of business 
and separate it from the business with regard to which we are 
now trying to legislate. ~ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to say to the Senator that his 
amendment, if adopted, would have a tremendous effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to hear the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Assistant Secretary. The Senator from Nevada moves 
to amend by adding at the end of the substitute reported by 
the committee “or the selling of live-stock products in intra- 
state commerce,” so that the last section would read: 

Sc. 30. None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to in- 
clude or be binding upon a person whose chief business 1s the raising 
of live stock or agricultural products or the selling of live-stock prod- 
ucts in intrastate commerce, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Nevada 
will not press that amendment. I would not have any objection 
if an amendment could be framed which would exclude from 
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the operation of the bill, if there was any doubt in anybody's 
mind about it, the retail butcher. But this would be a danger- 
ous proposition. As I understand the amendment from its 
reading at the desk, it might be possible under it to relieve a 
very large packer or operator. I suppose the chief part of the 
business. ef some of the largest is intrastate business. They 
might be doing millions of dollars of busimess in the packing 
industry and yet be let out by this amendment. I do not believe 
the Senator wants to do that. 

Mr. PYTTMAN. No: I do not want to do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am effering this amendment in the hope that it will be 
carried, so that I nray ask for a separate vote upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, which has been agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me tell the Senator that the amendment 
offered by. the Senator from New York, if the committee amend- 
ment prevails, will be a part of the commitiee. amendment, and 
we can not get a separate vote on it in the Senate, as I under- 
stand the. parliamentary situation. But we can offer in the 
Senate an amendment to the amended bill, if this becomes the 
amended bill, to change it back. . We could offer an amendment 
and have another yea-and-nay vote on it, if the Senator or 
others thought it was wise to do it. But this amendment which 
the Senator has offered, it seems to me, as I understand the 
wording of it, might absolutely nullify the entire bill. A packer 
in Chicago might be doing a majority of his business im the 
State of Hlinois and still be doing $50,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness and escape ali the regulatory provisiens included in the 
vill, I am not sure just how many it would relieve, but cer- 
tainly it seems to me that its pessibilities of evil are almost 
unlimited. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York, which was put over here so quietly and 
comfortably, absolutely destroys the bill as. to everything ex- 
cept meat. As far as fertilizer, and hides, and all the other 
by-products are concerned, they are eliminated from the oper- 
ations of this act: entirely by. the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 
form of an amendment which will limit it to the men we are 
after. We are after the big packers, and there is not a .big 
packing concern in the United States that does not sell more 
meat produets in interstate commerce than in intrastate com- 
merece, This is a self-evident propesition. Do you suppose for 
one moment that Armour or Cudahy or Swift or any of the 
others sell in the State where their stockyards are located more 
than they sell in interstate commerce? The supposition of the 
Senator has not <ny foundation in reason whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


There is an objection to this bill witheut seme | 








tion? 
Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 
Mr. .NORRIS. Would it not be a very easy thing for a | 


corporation, whether it is one of the big ones or not, say in 
the city of Chicago, if it did $10,000,000 worth of business in 
the State of Illinois, to be doing $9,000,000 worth of business 
outside of the State of Illinois, and escape all the regulations 
provided for in the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Swift & Co. might do as small a business as 
a butcher in Kansas, but that does not happen to be the case. 
Swift & Co. might sell as much in Chicago as they sell im all 
the rest. of the world, but they do not. ‘The hearings. disclose 
that fact. These big concerns we are after do 90 per cent of 
their business in interstate commerce. That is shown by the 
hearings. There is no dispute about it. 

There is an objection to-bringing this bill to bear on the little 
butcher who ships his hides in interstate commerce. His chief 
business is in intrastate commerce, and the shipping of hides is 
only incidental. I wanted this amendment agreed to so that we 
would have ground in some way to attack the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Nevada if, under his proposed nmendment, it 
would be possible for hese large packing concerns to sell to 
another corporation’ ill of their products, and let the other 
corporation do the distribcting in interstate commerce? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then the other corporation would come 
under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The other corporation would be 
subject to none of the provisions, except as to the mere sale of 
the products. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will answer the Senator by asking if he 
thinks that. Cudahy & Co., by organizing a second corporation, 
could avoid the provisions of the aet? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I rose for the purpose of getting 
information’ from the Senator, 





Mr, PITTMAN. My idea is that they could not; that they 
would gain nothing by organizing a dummy corporation, because 
they. would own the dummy corporation and the dummy cor- 
poration would be subject te the provisions of the act. The 
whole point is this: We are after certain big concerns. We 
are not after the man who incidentally engages in interstate 
commerce in conneetion with his chief business, which is not 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am in full sympathy with the 
purpose the Senater is seeking to accomplish, but I am just 
making the suggestion to see if some difficulty might not arise 
through bringing into the bill the definition which the Senator 
has suggested. 

Mr, PITEMAN. No more diffieulty than there would be with 
any other provision of the act. Ef one of these companies can 
escape one provision through a dummy corporation, then it can 
escape any provision of the act. I take it that they ean not 
eseape through a dummy corporation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator from Nevada 
if he would be willing to withdraw his amendment if in place 
of it we could adept an amendment at the end whieh would 
make the section read as follews: 

None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to imelude or 
be binding upen a person whose chief business is the raising of live 
stock or agricultural products, or whose chief business is the eperation 
of a retail butcher shop. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I am willing te accept that, except 
that I do not think it is as definite as the other. I do not know 
but what Armour & Co. might be a retail buteher shop. I like 
the one 1 suggested better. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. It is clearer language, and it may be that the 
Senator does not know what a retail butcher shop is. 

Mr. PEFTTMAN. But I do know what intrastate commerce is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me make a suggestion which 
may be acceptable to both the Senator from Nevada.and the 
Senater from Nebraska, namely, that a limitatiom be placed 
upon the amount of the business, so that it. will exclude the man 
engaged in small business, say a limit of $50,000 a year. If 
think the language of the Senator from Nevada is preferable to 
that suggested by the Senator from Nebraska; but that is a 
matter of no consequence to me. I believe that a limitation in 
value on the amount of business would meet all the requirements 
of the case. Suppose we fix it at fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr.- President, I am willing to accept any 
suggestion or any amendment to carry out that idea. I will 
ask that at the end of the amendment I have effered there be 
added the following, “where such business does: not exceed in 
the aggregate $100,000 per annum.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean gross sales? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do net know enough about 
the larger retail meat markets to know, and I may be entirely 
in the dark, but it seems to me the amount stated by the Sena- 
tor is entirely too large. It might let im corporations which 
ought to be kept out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SrereTaARy. The Senator from Nevada moves 
to amend by adding at the end of the substitute bill of the 
committee the following : 


The Seeretary will state the amend- 


Or the selling of live-stock products in intrastate commerce, where 
such business does not exceed in the aggregate $100,000 per annum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, we now approach the 
point in this discussion where the utter inconsi$tency of this 
proposal is apparent. Just because a man is not engaged in a 
business which exceeds in its gross sales $100,000 a year, ap- 
parently is to be his certificate of character, and relieve him of 
all regulation. If his business involves gross sales of $101,000, 
he therefore is to be deemed something in the nature of a public 
utility, an<d regulated. It is class legislation, just as surely as 
we are sitting here. I do not know anything about the constitu- 
tionality of it, but we ought to have one rule for all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought the Senator wanted class legis- 
lation to protect the little fellows. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not want class legislation; I want 
one rule fixed in the law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask fer the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment. to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The questiom is om agreeing to the 


amendment of the committee as amended, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a word with regard to 
the general question, which I assume is now about to be sub- 
mitted. ; 

Notwithstanding the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska 
that the amendment to the amendment I offered a few moments 
ago was intended to allow wrongdoers to escape, I intend to 
vote for the substitution of the Senate committee bill for the 
House text. 

I think so far as being drastic is concerned, the one is just 
as drastic as the other, but I shall vote to substitute the Senate 
bill for the House text for one reason and one only. It is be- 
cause in section 6 of the Senate bill there will be found provi- 
sions which in my opinion are the most valuable and help- 
ful provisions in either the House or the Senate text, and these 
provisions are not in the House text. 

My view of the regulation of interstate commerce, aside from 
our great public utilities, is that the time has come for the 
completest and widest publicity. I think the people of the 
eountry are entitled to know what is being done in the great 
industries of which we are so justly proud. In section 6 of 
the Senate committee bill I predict the people of the country 
will find more aid in the struggle through which we are passing 
than they will find in any other provision of the bill. There- 


fore, I shall vote to substitute the Senate bill for the House text. | 


It has the additional advantage of the parliamentary situation 
that then the whole subject will be in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on page 25, line 20, I 
move to strike out “3” and insert “ 4.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There is no such paragraph in the 
bill now, it having been stricken out. The whole paragraph has 
been stricken out. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I will simply change my refer- 
enee, because I am making the motion only in order that I may 
address the Senate. I move to strike out the last paragraph of 
section 315, on page 24. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
recognized on his amendment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I make the motion and 
I say to Senators that it is a mere pro forma motion. I make 
it for the purpose of having the opportunity to address the 
Senate for a few moments. I wish to bring to the attention of 
the Senate, before we decide upon the -issue as to the House 
bill and the Senate bill, some facts which have come to my 
knowledge. I believe that I ought to do that. 
is some misapprehension in the Senate as to the character of the 
House bill that is about to be voted upon. 

It has been stated in the course of the debate that farm 
organizations quite generally are in favor of the House bill. 
If I understood the remarks of the senior Senator from Utah 
{[Mr. Smoor], he stated that Mr. Atkeson, who represents the 
National Grange organization, approved of the House bill. 

I believe that I shall be able, in the five minutes allotted to 
me, to show that not only. Mr. Atkeson, but the representative 
of practically every single farm organization in the United 
States is opposed to the House bill, that they consider it inad- 
equate, that they believe its enactment as a regulation of the 
packing industry will prove a great disappointment to the 
country. 

Mr. President, in connection with what I have to say. upon the 
subject, I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate during 
the five minutes allotted to me the origin of some of the amend- 
ments that appear in the Haugen or House bill. I believe that 
I will be able to convince the Senate that the House bill as 
modified by amendments, the adoption of which they secured 
while the bill was pending before the House committee, ren- 
dered the bill quite satisfactory to the packers. 

Their position upon the subject is not unlike that of every 
other great monopoly in the country that resists any and all 
governmental regulation of their business. The railroads de- 
feated attempts to regulate transportation rates and services 
for almost a generation of time, and when the time came that 
they could no longer successfully resist, then they acquiesced in 
legislation and joined in framing it and in so amending and 
weakening the interstate commerce act of 1887 that it afforded 
very little protection to the public. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 


Wisconsin. 
I withdraw the amendment. 


The Senator from Wisconsin is 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
draws his amendment, 





I think there | 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before that is done I desire to 
answer the statement made by the Senator by reading the testi- 
mony of Mr. Atkeson in the hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives, found on page 77 
of those hearings. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What date, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. May, 1921. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May what? I have a letter, in which 
Dr. Atkeson has joined, of date May 25, in which he criticizes 
the House bill and says it is entirely insufficient and joins with 
all the other representatives of the agricultural organizations 
of the country in demanding amendments to strengthen its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah stated that as between 
the House text and the Senate bill Mr. Atkesen favored the 
House text. That is what the Senator from Utah said, and this 
is what Mr. Atkeson said. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the date of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell the Senator without looking it 
up. If the Senator would see it, there it is [exhibiting volume of 
testimony }. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the date of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I could turn readily to the date, I would 
be glad to do it. It was in the hearing before the House 
committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The letter of protest I have before me 
is dated May 25, which is subsequent to the date of the hearing 
to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what Mr. Atkeson said 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Do not reports of hearings give 
the dates? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I have time I shall go back through the hear- 
ings and ascertain the date when this particular hearing took 
place. If it. was the first day of the hearings, I can give the 
date. I will go back to the very beginning. It can not be later 
than May 2, 1921. 

This is what Mr. Atkeson said, and this is what I think Mr. 
Atkeson believes to-day. 

Mr. ATKESON. He could not do it, and it might cost more to start it. 
I can not answer that question, but I would call your attention to the 
fact that my first choice would be a separate commission and my second 
choice would be the Secretary of Agriculture. Assuming that the Sen- 
ate passes a bill providing for a special commission, as they did before, 
and that the House is likely to pass a bill providing for its administra- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture, then taking that viewpoint I want 
to call your attention to one feature of what is comm known as 
the Haugen bill. 

Beginning in section 302, on page 12, as I have studied this bill, I 
fail to see any reason for introducing two administrative factors or 
authorities. Maybe I am entirely at sea in regard to the matter, but if 
I were writing this bil! I would substitute for “ Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” ‘‘ Secretary of Agriculture ” clear through. 

That is what Mr. Atkeson said, and that is what I said this 
morning. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I believe I have. the 
right to perfect my amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has withdrawn his 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is suggested to me that I avail my- 
self of the opportunity to speak for five minutes upon the bill, 
and I do that. 

I hold in my hand a letter dated May 25, 1921, signed by 
T. C. Atkeson and other representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, in which they criticize the House bill as reported from 
the House Committee on Agriculture on May 18, The bill as 
the committee reported it to the House on the 18th of May was 
a very different bill from the bill that was pending before that 
committee when Mr. Atkeson made the statement which the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has just read. 

Now, I can not in my limited time read the entire letter of 
protest signed by Mr. Atkeson and other representatives of 
farmers’ organizations, But I will take the time to read as 
much as I can from that letter. 

It is addressed to Mr. Haucren, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and dated May 25, 1921. I read as 
follows: 

Dear Siz: We, the undersigned as authorized representatives of na- 
tional organization of farmers, of consumers, and of labor, have care- 
fully examined the provisions of the Haugen bill (H. R. 6330) to regu- 
late the interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, packing-house 

roducts, dairy products, etc., and we urgently protest that this bill 
n its present form is inadequate and needs important revision before 
it can command our confidence or support. 

That is May 25, after the bill had been reported to the House. 
That bill passed the House as it was reported. And it is now 
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before the Senate just as it was reported from the committee, 
and is in all respects the bill which this letter of Mr. Atkeson 
and others criticize. The letter says: 


That this bill in its present form is inadequate and needs important 
provisions before it can command our confidence or support. 


Passing over a portion of the letter, because I have not time 
to read it all, I read the following: 


The most crying need of the live-stock producers and of the con- 
sumers of meats and other live-stock products is for authoritative cur- 
rent public information, made possible through the medium of uniform 
accounting systems, on the industry, on the state of the markets, on 
the costs and profits of the packers and other agencies operating be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. We believe that unless informa- 
tion of this character is specifically provided for it will be impossible 
to secure that state of public confidence that is so sorely needed in this 
industry. This the Haugen bill does not do in its present form. 


That goes to the question of uniform accounting. There can 
not be any regulation of any industry in the country by the Gov- 
ernment unless uniform bookkeeping and uniform accounting is 
required. The Interstate Commerce Commission brought that 
before the Congress of the United States years ago and made it 
plain that it was impossible to have any regulation of the rail- 
roads without a system of uniform accounting. The Haugen, 
or House, bill now before the Senate fails to provide a uniform 
system of accounting. Such a system of accounting is provided 
in the Senate bill. It is not provided in the House bill, and that 
is one of the criticisms that these representatives of the farm 
organizations make of the House bill in this letter. I am going 
to read the names of the representatives who signed the letter 
presented to the House committee after the Haugen bill had 
been reported to the House. And I again remind the Senate 
that the House bill now before us is in all respects the bill 
which Mr. Atkeson and these other representatives of farm 
organizations are discussing and criticizing in the letter from 
which I am reading. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the only objection they make to 
the House text, is it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no; no. I am hurrying because 
I can not in the five minutes allotted to me note all the objec- 
tions in the letter which they filed with the committee. I am 
going to read the signatures now to show how representative 
this body was that signed the letter: 

T. C. Atkeson, Washington representative National Grange. 

George P. Hampton, managing director Farmers’ National Council, 
tone Cc. Marsh, executive secretary People’s Reconstruction 

B. Cc. Lasater, representing live stock. 

Charles A, Lyman, secretary National Board of Farm Organizations, 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, president National Consumers’ League. 


Mrs. E. P. Costigan, chairman food-supply committee League Women 
Voters. 

W. M. Clark, vice president and national legislative representative 
Order of Railway Conductors. E ss ; 

W. N. Doak, vice president and legislative representative Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen 

P. J. McNamara, vice president and national legislative representative 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers. 

H. FE. Wills, vice president Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

E. F. McGrady, legislative committeeman American Federation of 
Labor. 

John A. MeSparran, master Pennsylvania State Grange. 

c. S. Barrett, president Farmers’ National Union. 

J. H Kimble, legislative agent National Farmers’ Congress. 

Cc. W. Holman, acting secretary National Milk Producers’ Federation. 

Practically every single organization representing either the 
farmers or the laborers of this country on legislation before 
Congress protest against the Haugen bill as it is now presented 
in the Senate, and Senators must make the choice between it 
and the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, if I have a moment’s time remaining I shall 
present to the Senate the telegram from the president of the 
Farm Bureau Organization, addressed to Senator Norris, June 
8, 1921, in which he says: 

American Farm Bureau live-stock committee not satisfied with House 
packer bill. Desires conference Monday night with Senate leaders. Can 
you arrange same? ; 

(Signed) J. R. Howarp. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 


committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, an attempt 
has been made here to make a false issue out of this measure, 
It is claimed that the pending bill seeks to embark upon a policy 
of Government interference with and control of private busi- 
ness. I do not find here any issue whatever of Government 
control or interference with private business as such; I do not 
find any issue here of Government control of monopolies as 
such; I do not find any issue here even of Government control 
of those industries that produce and seil the necessities of life; 
but I do find this issue: An attempt by the Government to under- 
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take to control, inspect, and regulate and give publicity to the 
business methods of monopolies which are engaged in producing 
and selling the very fundamental necessaries of life, which is 
quite a different issue from that of control of private business 
by the Government. The issue is, Shall we allow to go uncon- 
trolled monopolies that control the food supply of our people? 
Shall we say to these gigantic food trusts from whom our 
people must buy the things that pertain to their very existence, 
you are free, so far as the Government is concerned, to manipu- 
late your business in any manner you choose, even to the extent 
of extorting blood money from our people? 

I shall vote for this bill because it seeks to give publicity to 
and to regulate and control an industry that is a monopoly; an 
industry that is dealing with the very prime essentials of life— 
food; a monopoly whose abuses are well and generally known. 
I consider as a Democrat that the future of that party depends 
upon its taking a position in favor of the regulation and control 
of those monopolies which deal with the essential necessaries 
of life. This particular bill deals with a very vital and a very 
important essential of life. 

Let me say further, we are to-day debating and voting on a 
question that defines very accurately the difference between the 
liberal .and the conservative thought of America; here is the 
difference between the political parties. I respect the man who 
takes the position that the Government should not interfere 
and should not attempt to inspect or to give publicity to or 
regulate any industry whatever, either a monopoly dealing in 
the necessaries of life or any private industry; this is the 
reactionary policy of the Republican Party. But the political 
party of which I am a member—and I have its platforms for 
the last 20 years upon my desk—again and again has said that 
private monopolies are indefensible, undemocratic, and that 
monopolies dealing with the necessaries of life must be regu- 
lated, controlled, and checked when they reach a condition 
in their management and control of prices which leads to wide- 
spread and general public abuse. If the Democratic Party is 
not with the people against dishonest big business, then it 
might just as well cease to exist. It can not win in the future 
unless it honestly and earnestly champions such a policy. 

I refute the statement that a vote for this bill is a vote for 
Government interference with private business. The question 
here is, and the record will so show it, not whether the Senate 
is for interference with private business, but does it favor the 
regulation, control, and publicity of monopolies, controlling 
and dealing in the very basic necessaries of life? If this bill 
fails, then any monopoly can organize to control the produc- 
tion, price, and sales of what the American yeople must have 
to exist and go unchecked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and Days. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I withdraw the amendment which I 
offered, which was only a pro forma amendment, in order to 
give me an opportunity to address the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin 
had withdrawn his amendment, and I do not ask for a roll 
eall on his amendment. I ask for a roll call on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I misunderstood the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
drew his amendment some time ago, and the Chair so stated. 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. KENYON. A parliamentary inquiry. Is the vote now 
on the question of substituting the amendment reported by the 
committee as amended for the House text? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee as amended aS a substi- 
tute for the House text. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to address the 
Senate upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I wish to state that I have before me here 
some very important-information as to changes made in the 
Haugen bill after it was first introduced in the House on 
April 11 and before it was reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on May 18. 

I hold in my hand a bill, which is the first bill which was 
introduced by Representative HaucEen, modifications of which 
are now before the Senate. The Senate is about to decide as 
between that bill as amended by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and passed by the House without further amendment 


and the Senate bill which has been reported by the Senate 
committee, 
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The bill which I hold in my hand is the Haugen bill as intro- 
duced in the House on April 11. It was delivered to Dr. 
Atkeson by the attorney of the packers and contains the inter- 
lineations which the packers desired to have made in the 
Haugen bill as originally introduced. Seven of the most 
important of those interlineations appear in the Haugen bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives; and I stand here to 
say at this moment, when the Senate is about to decide whether 
they. will vote for the House bill or for the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee, that the House bill carries the seven 
amendments which the packers’ attorney wrote into the orig- 
inal Haugen bill and presented to Mr. Atkeson. The packers 
suggested some other amendments, but seven of the important 
ones were written into the bill before it was reported out of 
the House committee. 

Senators will notice that one corner of this bill [exhibiting] 
is cut off. That corner which does not appear in the bill had 
the stamp of the packers upon it; it came from their hands to 
the hands of Dr. Atkeson. He cut it off because he did not 
choose to have a bill in his possession bearing the impress of 
the Beef Trust. It contains, as I can show to any Senator who 
cares to examine it, the interlineations proposed by Mr. Light- 
foot, the attorney of the Beef Trust, as the modifications in the 
Haugen bill as originally introduced, which they desired to have 
adopted, and as I have said seven of the most important of those 
amendments were adopted by the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and appear in the House bill as passed. 

Mr. President, I have before me an analysis of that bill. If 
IT had the opportunity to present it, the Senate would see the 
significance of the amendments that were made, as I have 
stated, in the House bill. I am not charging the House com- 
mittee with collusion with the Beef Trust; but I wish to say in 
the moment of time that I have left that these great powers 
that resist Government regulation of monopoly come in at the 
last moment, when they see that legislation is inevitable, and 
seek to mold and shape that legislation to their liking. That 
‘was the history of the interstate commerce act; that was the 
history of the pure-food legislation; that has been the history 
of every attempt on the part of Government to regulate any 
monopoly in this country. 

The bill to which I have referred is the bill that Senators are 
about te pass upon; they are to decide whether they will take 
that bill, with those provisions made as stated at the suggestion 
of the packers, or pass the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, the first amendment of importance which was 
suggested and secured by the packers, is in section 402, line 21, 
page 25, which was section 208 of the original Haugen bill, 
except for the fact that a sentence has been added, as shown 
in lines 4 to 7, on page 26. They sought to add after the word 
“ corporation ” in line 4, page 26, the following: 

And the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission in so far as 
it relates to persons dealing in live stock and meat food products as 
defined in this act shall be terminated. 

These words were not inserted just as presented by the rep- 
resentative of the packers, but subsection (b) of section 406, 
lines 1 to 12, page 28, reading as shown below, was inserted and 
the purpose sought in the words as quoted above was accom- 
plished. 

Subsection (b) ef section 406 reads as follows: 

On and after the enactment of this act, and so long as it remains in 
effect, the Federal Trade Commission shall have no power or jurisdic- 
tion so far as relating to any matter which by this act is made subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary, except in cases in which, before the 
enactment of this act, complaint has been served under section $ of 
the act entitled ‘‘An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, or under section 11 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Wis- 
consin has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, as amended, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore concerning my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Lapp’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the necessary absence of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. NorBeck’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the necessary absence of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norsrck]. He is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rrexp]. If present, the Senator from South Da- 
koia would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Simmons’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Srumons] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kertioaa]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as that made heretofore concerning my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort]. 
In his absence, and being unable to obtain a transfer of my 
pair, I am compelled to withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement with reference to my pair and its 
transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKertrar]. Not knowing 
how he would vote on this question, I am compelled to withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomereNr]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SuHrEerps]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 


La Follette 
Lenroot 
Nelson 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Sheppard 
* Smit 
NAYS—37. 
Frelinghuysen McLean 
Hale McNary 
Harreld New 
Keyes Newberry 
King Nicholson 
Knox Oddie 
Lodge Phipps 
McCormick Poindexter 
McCumber Shortridge 
McKinley Smoot 


NOT VOTING—25. 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Reed 
Robinson 
Shields 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Dial 
Fletcher 


Gooding 
Harris 

Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, N, Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 


Spencer 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


y 
Glass 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 


Cartis 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Elkins 


Ernst 
Fernald 


Stanley 
Sutherland 
Underwood 
adsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 


Ladd 
McKellar 
Moses 
Myers 
Norbeck 
Harrison Page Simmons 

Kellogg Penrose Stanfield 

So the amendment in the nature of a substitute reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry as amended was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the bill, and I 
ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
read. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the proposed sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I take it, from the looks of this instrument, that it is 
a complete substitute for the entire bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that it is a com- 
plete substitute for the entire bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it expected that the Senate of the United 
States will pass upon a complete substitute for the bill with 
five-minute debate? 

Mr. STERLING. This is the only time I have had in which 
to offer the substitute. 

Mr. BORAH. Then let us adjourn until to-morrow morning, 
so that we can at least have a chance to read it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And let me suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota that instead of having the substitute read, he 
take his’ five minutes to explain it. It has been printed, and I 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Willis 
Wolcott 


Calder 
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think he has explained it to most of the Senators already. 
Everybody understands the principles involved. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to suggest to 
the Senator from South Dakota, if he will permit me, that he 
ask to have his substitute bill printed in the Recorp, and give 
Senators an opportunity to examine it and compare it with the 
pending House bill, the packer bill; and then I trust that we 
will have an adjournment to-night, and take up the considera- 
tion of this important measure to-morrow. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it is embarrassing to me, of 
course, to be compelled to send to the desk so important a 
substitute as this is for this important bill at this time of the 
day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator, instead 
of asking that his substitute be read, that he ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and then we will take a recess until to- 
morrow. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] has 
some resolutions he wishes to offer. 

Mr. STERLING. I consent to the suggestion offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. Meanwhile I hope that Senators will 
give due and fair consideration to the substitute. It is offered 
in the interest of economy and efficiency in the administration of 
the law regulating the packers. It substitutes the Federal Trade 
Commission as the body that shall administer the law. Other- 
wise the bill is very much like the Senaté bill. It provides for 
procedure as provided for the Federal Trade Commission in the 
Federal Trade Commission act for the most part. 

I ask unanimous consent that the amendment may be printed 
in the ReEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, in the nature of a substitute, offered by 
Mr. STERLING is as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. STERLING, and pending, to the bill (H. R. 
6320) to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, live- 
steck products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and 
tor other purposes, viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That when used in this act, unless the context indicates otherwise— 

“The term ‘ person’ includes a partnership, a corporation, or an asso- 
ciation of two or more individuals, and the members of a partnership 
or the directors, officers, receiver, or other person charged with the duty 
of the management and operation of the business of a corporatiun, part- 
nership, or association. 

“The term ‘ commission’ means the Federal Trade Commission. 

“'The term ‘commerce’ means commerce among the seyera) States or 
with foreign nations, or in any Territory or possession of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia, or between any such Territory or 
possession and any State or foreign nation, or between the District of 
Columbia and any State, Territory, possession, or foreign nation. 

“The term ‘ live stock’ means live or dead cattle, sheep, and swine. 

“The term ‘ live-stock products’ means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and owned or controlled by a packer. 

“The term ‘stockyard’ means any place, establishment, or facility 
maintained and conducted at or in connection with a public market and 
consisting of pens or other inclosures and their appurtenances in which 
live cattle, sheep, and swine are received, held, and sold for shipment 
or slanghter in commerce. 

“The term ‘ packer’ means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in com- 
merce or of marketing live-stock products as a subsidiary of or an 
adjunct to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 

“The term ‘ operator’ means any person engaged in the business of 
conducting or operating a stockyard in which live stock is handled in 
commerce and any trader or commission man, or other person perform- 
ing services wholly or partly in commerce with respect to live stock 
handled in or in connection with a stockyard. 

“The term ‘corporation’ includes any public, quasi public, or other 
corporation or cooperative association and any agency controlled or 
operated by any State, Territory, District, or possession of the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof. 

“Sec, 2, That the commission shall have ail the powers and duties 
heretofore exercised or performed by the Bureau of Markets in the 
Department of Agriculture relating to the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of information regarding the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of live stcck or live-stock products. It shall investigate and 
ascertain the demand for, the supply, consumption, costs and prices of, 
and all other facts relating to the ownership, production, transporta- 
tion, manufacture, storage, handling, or distribution of live stock or 
live-stock products, aed operations on and the ownership of stock- 
yards. It shall compile and furnish to producers, consumers, or dis- 
tributers, by means of regular and special reports, or by such other 
methods as it deems most effective, information respecting the conditions 
of the live-stock market and the supply, demand, prices, and other 
conditions affecting the market. 

“Sec. 3. That any agent or employee of the commission who, without 
its authority, unless directed by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
makes public any information concerning the business of any packer or 
operator obtained by the commission shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and vpon conviction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

“Spc, 4. That the commission may make such rules, regulations, and 
orders as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, and 
may cooperate with any department or agency of the Government or of 
any State or political subdivision thereof or with any person. 

“Src. 5. That the several departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, when Girected by the President, shall furnish to the commission, 
upon its request, all records, papers, and information in their possession 
relating to any person subject to any of the provisions of this act, and 











shall from time to time detail to the commission such officers and em- 
ployees as the President may direct. 

“ Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful for any packer to— 

“(a) Engage in any unfair or unjustly discriminatory practice or 
device in commerce ; or 

“(b) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy 
or otherwise receive from or for any other packer, any live stock or 
live-stock products for the purpose of apportioning the supply between 
any such packer, or unreasonably affecting the price of or creating a 
monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock 
or live-stock products in commerce; or 

_“(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or in- 
directly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or sell- 
ing foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such 
participation in such business may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tien in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in 
commerce; or 

“(d) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person to 
apportion territory for carrying on business, or to apportion purchases 
or sales of any live stock or live-stock products, or to control prices 
thereof in commerce; or 

“(e) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer 
to engage in any course of business or to do any act for the purpose 
of preventing any person from carrying on a competitive or similar 
business in commerce; or 

“(f) Otherwise act or conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any 
other person to do or aid or abet the doing of any act contrary to 
the provisions of this act and the rules, regulations, and orders made 
hereunder. 

“Sec. 7. That after two years from the date when this act becomes 
effective, no packer engaged in commerce shall own or control or have 
any interest in, directly or indirectly, by community of stock owner- 
ship or otherwise, any stockyard, unless the commission shall deter- 
mine that ownership or control or interest is not in violation of the 
purposes cf this act or that such packer has been unable, despite due 
diligence, to dispose of such ownership or control of or interest in such 
stockyard, in which case the commission may, by order, extend the 
period during which such ownership, control, or interest may continue. 

“ Sec, 8. That every operator and packer engaged in commerce shall 
keep such records and statements of account and make such reports 
or returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as the commission shall 
require, as will fully and correctly disclose all transactions involved 
in its business, and the true ownership of such business by stock hold- 
ing or otherwise, in such form and at such times as the commission 
shall by order require. The commission may, in its discretion, pre- 
scribe uniform systems of accounts and records and require the in- 
stallation and use thereof by packers or operators. For the purpose 
of enforcing the provisions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or 
order issued hereunder, or of verifying any such reports or returns, 
any officer or agent of the Government designated by the commission 
may, during the usual hours of business, enter and inspect any place 
used by any packer or operator in its business, and examine any books, 
papers, records, or correspondence relating to such business. 

“Sec. 9. (a) That it shall be the duty of every operator— 

“(1) To provide and maintain or secure, when necessary and prac- 
ticable, adequate railroad connections with its place of business; 

(2) To furnish the services and facilities of its business on fair 
and reasonable terms and without unjust discrimination to persons 
applying for such service and facilities: Provided, That it shall set 
aside such portion of the facilities of its business, as determined by 
the commission, as may reasonably be necessary to accommodate small 
shippers and local patrons ; 

“(3) To impose only such charges and rates as are reasonable for 
the service or facility afforded. 

“(4) To exercise such care of the live stock, live-stock products, or 
perishable foodstuffs handled by it as may be necessary to prevent 
undue loss in connection therewith. 

“8 To maintain sanitary conditions in the conduct of its business. 

“(6) To refrain from unfairly discriminatory or deceptive practices 
or devices in the conduct of its business. 

“(7) To keep complete and accurate accounts and records of the 
business and to submit reports when called for, and in such form as 
may be prescribed by the commission. 

(8) Otherwise to conduct its business in such manner as may be 

rescribed in rules, regulations, and orders issued under this section 
G the commission to carry out the purposes hereof. 

““(b) The commission may from time to time cause inspections to be 
made of the places of business and operations of operators to determine 
their compliance with the provisions of this section and the rules, regu- 
lations, and orders issued hereunder. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the commission to— 

“(1) Prepare standardized plans and specifications for grounds, 
buildings, and other facilities suitable for the business conducted or to 
be conducted by operators, and to furnish such plans and specifications 
free of charge to such operators who have given assurances of under- 
taking the construction and operation of such buildings and facilities ; 

“(2) Furnish to operators reports embodying existing knowledge 
concerning satisfactory and economical appliances and methods of 
food preservation by cold storage, freezing, cooking, dehydration, or 
otherwise, and of all improvements in the art, and to detail persons 
experienced in such art to consult and advise with operators. 

(3) As far as practicable, when requested by any such operator, 
provide for the inspection by agents of the commission of the live 
stock, live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs received or dis- 
tributed by such operator to determine the quality, quantity, or con- 
dition thereof, and for the issuance by such agents of certificates 
showing the results of such inspection; and in the conduct of such 
inspections to cooperate with duly authorized local authorities. Such 
certificates shall be accepted in the courts of the United States and of 
the States as prima facie evidence of the quality, quantity, or condition 
at the time and place of inspection of the live stock, live-stock products, 
or perishable foodstuffs covered thereby. 

“Sec. 10. That no operator shall engage in any unfair or unjustly 
discriminatory practice or device in commerce, or in any deceptive 
practice or device to cheat or defraud in commerce, or charge, collect, 
receive, or demand any unreasonable charge or rate for any service in 
commerce performed in connection with the business of such operator. 

“The commission may, after hearing, upon complaint or upon its 
own initiative, determine and fix, and by rule, regulation, or order 
prescribe fair and reasonable practices, charges, and rates to be ob- 
served by operators, and fair and reasonable terms and conditions 
upon which the services of operators in commerce shall be rendered 
or performed. 
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“Sec. 11. That whenever the commission shall have reason to be- 
lieve that any such packer or operator is engaged in any conduct, busi- 
ness, or practice of the kind herein prohibited or declared unlawful, or 
has refused or failed to perform any duty herein prescribed, or to com- 
ply with any order, rule, or regulation made by said commission in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this act, the commission shall proceed 
against such packer or operator in the manner prescribed in section 5 
of tke act entitled ‘An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,’ approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, for its proceedings against any person, partnership, or 
corporation which it has reason to believe has been or is using any 
unfair method of competition in commerce, and all the provisions of 
said section 5, together with the provisions of sections 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10 of said Federal Trade Commission act, are hereby made applicable 
to all the proceedings for the enforcement against such packers and 
operators of the provisions of this act, and for the purposes of such 
proceedings and enforcement the commission shall have all the powers 
and duties prescribed in sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, as aforesaid, and 
all the penalties for the violation of the provisions of said act and of 
any orders, rules, or regulations made thereunder are hereby made 
applicable to the violations of any of the provisions of this act and of 
any orders, rules, or regulations made thereunder. : 

“Spc. 12. That nothing contained in this act, except as otherwise 
provided herein, shall be construed to prevent or interfere with the 
enforcement of, or the procedure under, the provisions of the antitrust 
acts, the acts to regulate commerce, the act entitled ‘An act to create 
a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,’ approved September 26, 1914, the act entitled ‘An act 
to promote export trade, and for other purposes,’ approved April 10, 
1918, or sections 73 to 77, inclusive, of the act entitled ‘An act to 
reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,’ approved February 27, 1894, as amended by the act entitled 
‘An act to amend section 73 and section 76 of the act of August 27, 
1894, entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,”’ approved February 12, 1913, 
or with any investigation, proceeding, or prosecution begun and pending 
at the time this act becomes effective, nor shall anything contained in 
this act be construed to alter, modify, or repeal such acts or any part or 
parts thereof, except as specifically provided in this act. 

“Sec. 13. That if any provision of this act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances be held invalid the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely wish that we shall 
understand the situation before we adopt what will necessarily 
be an adjournment resolution. As I read the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement it provides that no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than five minutes upon the bill or any 
amendment offered thereto, I understand that that agree- 
ment, of course, continues. 

Mr. STERLING. That is my understanding, that the agree- 
ment continues. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I had no other idea about it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Nobody takes issue with that. 

Mr. LODGE. 
is all. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6754) to amend sections 2, 13, and 14 of an 
act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American seamen 
in the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest 
and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to secure 
the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and 
to promote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LADD presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from E. Eberg, of Tioga; Rogers Lumber Co., of Kenmare; and 
Rogers Lumber Co., of Wimbledon; all in the State of North 
Dakota, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation im- 
posing a tariff on lumber, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the North Dakota Women’s 
Nonpartisan Club, No. 114, of Upham, N. Dak., favoring the 
caliing of an international disarmament conference by the Presi- 
dent, and protesting against increased military appropriations 
pending such proposed conference, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
American Legion, of Leavenworth; Women’s Auxiliary, James 
R. Cutter Post, No. 39, of Abilene; and Scottish Rite bodies 
of Topeka; all in the State of Kansas, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing adequate relief for disabled ex-service 
men, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the pastor and congregation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Effingham and the pastor 
and sundry members of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church of 
Russell, both in the State of Kansas, favoring the ealling of au 
international disarmament conference, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition of the 
pastor and congregation of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Eskridge, Kans., praying that relief be afforded the Armenians, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2090) for the relief of A. Purdee; and 

A bill (S. 2091) for the relief of George E. Yeadon: to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2092) for the relief of the officers and crews of the 
concrete barges Captain French, Captain Colquhoun, and Cap- 
tain Hammond ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2093) granting a pension to Henry H. Hill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2094) for the relief of the Sinclair Panama Oil Cor- 
poration (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (S. 2095) to reimburse the city of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, for moneys expended to aid the United States in the 
construction of works of defense during the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 75) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan tents, cots, and blankets for the use of the 
Buddie Week Reunion of the Twenty-ninth and Seventy-ninth 
Divisions at the encampment to be held from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 6, 1921, at Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

RELIEF OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 93), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate resolution No. 59, agreed to June 9, 1921, 
be, and hereby is, amended to authorize the special committee thereby 
created for the investigation of various bureaus and agencies of the 
Government in matters relating to the veterans of the World War to 
employ such clerical and other assistants as may be deemed necessary in 
furtherance of the purposes of said resolution. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. MASON, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon. Witt1Am E. MAson, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois, and transmitted the reso- 
lutions of the House thereon. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
of the House of Representatives be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolutions of the House of 
Representatives, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 16, 1921. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
Seth. of the Hon. WILLIAM E, MASON, a Representative of the State of 

nois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
ann therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

ouse. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

na That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I submit the following 
resolutions and ask for their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 94) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WittrAm 1. Mason, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois. : 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
presiding officer, to join the committee omnemere by the House of 
Representatives, to take order for the superintending of the funeral of 
Mr. Mason at Chicago, III. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. 

Resolwed, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


The Senate thereupon (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, June 17, 1921, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 16, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’eclock noon, 


'The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


O God, we linger a moment in Thy holy presence. We are 
deeply conscious of the frailties of human nature. We call upon 
Thy holy name in the limitations which we feel. Give unto 
those who are in such bereavement the comforts and the con- 
solations of our most holy faith. Impress us with the abiding 
truth that weeping may endure for a night but joy cometh in the 
morning. As Thy children take us by the hand, lead us on 
in wisdom and in truth and when the evening shadows gather 
and our weary feet are touching that line that separates mor- 
tality from immortality, when earth’s door is closing, may 
heaven's door open and by the way of the divine gleam may we 
be led to the Father’s house. May the richest blessings of Thy 
holy presence abide with those whose heads are bowed and 
whose hearts are laden is our prayer. We ask in the name of 


Him who spake as never man spake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
ENROLLED BILI. SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 


the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H.R. 4091. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
3orderland Coal Corporation to construct a bridge across the 
Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, in Mingo County, W. Va. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order to-day may be in order on Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is pension business? 

Mr. MONDELL. The business that was in order on Friday 
last, pensions, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. What does the gentleman propose to take up 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. MONDELL. Claims and the conference report on 
Army bill in the morning probably. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


the 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-morrow, Friday, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM E, MASON. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it is my painful duty to an- 
neunce to the House the death of our colleague, the Hon. 
WittrAm E. Mason, Representative at Large from the State of 
Illinois, who died at the Congress Hall Hotel at 6 o’cloek this 
morning. 

I shall not attempt at this time to say anything about our 
late colleague, but at some later time I shall ask the House to 
set aside an hour for fitting testimonial to his memory and 
public services. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution: 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 118. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Witt1amM E. MASON, a Representative of the State of 
Illinois. 


Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with such 


Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the | 


funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do 


now 
adjourn. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the House 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEHS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BURTNESS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 252) to amend an act ap- 
proved February 22, 1889, entitled “An act to provide for the 
division of Dakota into two States and to enable the people of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington to 
form constitutions and State governments, and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, and 
to make donations of public lands to such States,” reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 182), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7158) to amend the Army 
appropriation act approved July 11, 1919, so as to release appro- 
priations for the completion of the acquisition of real estate in 
certain cases, and making additional appropriations therefor, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 183), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 7192) to permit the pur- 
ehase of subsistence stores; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 7198) to repeal the act 
creating the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill ¢H. R. 7194) making appropriation 
for the prevention of loss of timber from insect infestations on 
reserved and unreserved public lands in Oregon and California, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7195) authorizing the ad- 
vancement of an officer on the retired list; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 7196) to further extend the 
| benefits of the war risk insurance act to the beneficiaries of 

those who served in the World War in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KISSEL: Resolution (H. Res. 119) directing Herbert 
Clark Hoover to furnish to the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information regarding the European Relief Council; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 








adjourned to meet to-morrow, Friday, June 17, 1921, at 12 | 
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were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAKENBY: A bill (H. R. 7197) for the relief of 
H. J. Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 7198) granting a pension 
to Robert Ciark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 7199) to reinstate policy 
No. 2599746 issued on the life of the late Lieut. William Sikes 
Tucker; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7200) for the relief of Capt. Edward T. 
Hartmann, United States Army, and others; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7201) for the relief of Bessie Sikes Tucker ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1348. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Mary Ryan 
and 299 others, of the State of Michigan, favoring recognition 
of the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1349. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of the Reno Chamber of 
Commerce, of Reno, Nev., urging the enactment into law of the 
French-Capper truth in fabric bill; to the Committee on Inter- 


| state and Foreign Commerce. 


1350. Also, petition of Humboldt Chamber of Commerce, of 
Winnemucca, Ney., against proposed modification in trans- 


| continental freight rates on ground that same are discrimina- 


tory against industries throughout intermountain country; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1551. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution from Henry P. Shupe 
Post, No. 22, of Cleveland, Ohio (American Legion), opposing 
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Senate bill 664, to protect persons in the exercise of certain 
privileges and immunities guaranteed and secured by the United 
States of America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1352. Also,. memorial of divers citizens of Cleveland and 
Dover Center, Ohio, praying for legislation to promote dis- 
armament by nations; to the Commmittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1353. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of First Congregational 
Church of Wakefield, Mass., favoring world friendship; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1354. Also, petition of the Foreign Policy Association of 
Massachusetts, favoring the calling of an international con- 
ference to discuss the question of disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1355. Also, petition of the Columbus Republican Club, of 
Massachusetts, favoring the bill to make October 12, Christopher 
Columbus Day, a national holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1356. Also, petition of the members and friends of Follen 
Church, East Lexington, Mass., favoring the calling of an inter- 
national conference to discuss the question of disarmament; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1357. By Mr. FAUST: Petition of Missouri Live Stock Asso- 
ciation protesting against placing hides on free list; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1358. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Haddorff Piano Co., of 
Rockford, Ill, favoring House bill 129, relating to forestation ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1359. Also, petition of Progressive Lodge, No. 440, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, favoring House bill 5351, 
to amend the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1360, Also, petition of rural carriers of Rockford, Il., for | 


revision of pay of rural letter carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1361. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Anna Haggerty and 
others of Notre Dame, Ind., asking recognition of the Irish 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1362. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 94 New York residents, 
urging the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1363. Also, petition of W. Burton & Co., New York 
tasting against the passage of House bill 6752; to 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1364. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of the Burbank 
(Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, relative to the reconsideration 
of the transportation act of 1920; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1365. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Bagby Furniture Co., 
Palmer, Harvey & Co., Haas & Fox, Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men, Kohn & Pollock, Carroll Adams & Co., Kingan 
Provision Co., Lyon, Conklin & Co., Electromechanical Co., 
Stewart & Co., Monumental Custom Tailoring Co., Baugh & Sons, 
Auto & Electric Supply Division, S. Halle Sons, and others, all 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring passage of House bill 6307; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1366, Also, petition of Church of the Ascension, William FE. 


City, pro- 
the Com- 


Hoffman, and Grace and St. Peters Church, and others, all of | 


Baltimore, Md., favoring disarmament; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1367. Also, petition of Mrs. H. U. Dore, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Daviscn, Mrs. J. Harry Tyler, Mrs. Alice M. Crates, Bagby 
Furniture Co., Nathaniel C. Grasty, and Mrs. Grace R. Turn- 
bull, all of Baltimore, Md., urging relief to the suffering Ar- 
menians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1368. Also, petition of Maryland Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Baltimore, favoring House bill 6611; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


1369. Also, petition of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association of | 


Baltimore and the Baltimore Federation of Labor opposing pas- 
sage of House bill 4981; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1370. Also, petition of Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring House bill 7074; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

1371. By Miss ROBERTSON: Petition of citizens of Coweta, 
Okla., protesting against any revision of the tariff increasing 
duties on raw material; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1372. Also, petition of citizens of Porum, Okla., protesting 
against any revision of the tariff increasing duties on raw mate- 
rials; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1373. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of citizens of Chester, 
Mass., in behalf of the Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

1374. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Norristown Schwenk- 
felder Church, Norristown, Pa., favoring international confer- 
ence for the discussion of disarmament; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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1375. Also, petition of Makefield monthly meeting of Friends, 
in favor of limitation of armament by international action; to 
the committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1376. Also, petition of the congregation of the Longhorne 
Presbyterian Church, Longhorne, Pa., favoring an international 
conference for reduction of armament; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

1377. Also, petition of Horsham monthly meeting of Friends, 
Willow Grove, Pa., favoring an international conference to con- 
sider plans for reduction of armament; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1378. By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution of the members of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Jamestown, N. Dak., commending 
the efforts being put forth in Congress looking to the calling of 
an international conference to confer upon the question of limi- 
tation of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1379. Also, petition of the congregation of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh of Wimbledon, N. Dak., praying for an inter- 
national conference looking to a reduction in armaments; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1380. Also, petition of business men of New Rockford, N. Dak., 
praying for the enactment of legislation looking toward world 
disarmament, etc.: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1881. Also, resolution adopted at a mass meeting of citizens 
of Devils Lake, N. Dak., favoring the passage of the resolution to 
recognize the independence of the Irish republic; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1382. Also, letter in the nature of a petition from D. R. 
Brockman, of Jamestown, N. Dak., urging the repeal of the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1883. Also, letter to the President of the United States in the 
nature of a petition from John F. Reynold Post, No. 5, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of North Dakota, of Fargo, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called Smith-Towner 
bill to create a department of education, etc.; to the Committee 
on Education. 

1384. Also, resolution unanimously adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, opposing the placing of a duty on lum- 
ber; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1385. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Velva, N. Dak., 
praying for an international conference on disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1386. Also, resolution adopted at a meeting of the State direc- 
torate of North Dakota American Association for the Recogni- 
tion of the Irish Republic, at Fargo, N..Dak., May 29, 1921, 
favoring the passage of the resolution to recognize the Irish 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, June 17, 1927. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Our fathers trusted Thee and they were not disappointed. 
Thou hast never failed the trustful soul. We commend unto 
Thee this morning the sorrow that has shadowed this Capitol 
and beseech Thee to be the widow’s God, the Father of the 
fatherless. Be near to all who mourn, and may the shadows 
of the dark valley be lightened with the prospect of the better 
life beyond. Help us each to fulfill our sphere according to 
Thy good pleasure. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, June 13, 1921, when, 
on request of Mr, Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 


| reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved, 


FUNERAL OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. MASON. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints as the 
committee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral of 
Hon. Wirtr1AmM E, Mason, late a Representative from the State 
of Illinois, the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINntry], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. KENnyon], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurRsT], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, CarawAy], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HErrin]. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) repealing 
the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to 
exist between the United States and Germany, and the joint 
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resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring a state of war to 
exist between the United States and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference requested by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Porter, Mr. Rocrers, and Mr. FLoop were ap- 
pointed managers of the conference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution of the Scottish Rite 
bodies, of Topeka, Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to provide adequate relief for disabled ex-service men, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Philathea Class and 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Augusta, Kans., pray- 
ing that relief be afforded the Armenians, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented six resolutions of sundry organizations 
and citizens of the State of Kansas, favoring the enactment of 
legislation imposing a tariff duty on petroleum, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented resolutions of the pastor and congregation 
of the Solomon Methodist Episcopal Church; the pastor and con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Norwich; the 
pastor and congregation of the First Presbyterian Church of 
3lue Rapids; the pastor and congregation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Linwood; the pastor and congregation of 
the First Baptist Church of Lawrence; the congregation of the 
Washington Creek Church of the Brethren, of Lone Star; and 
the pastor and sundry members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Russell, all in the State of Kansas, favoring the 
calling of an international disarmament conference, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present sev- 
eral communications and resolutions from individuals and 
religious organizations in Massachusetts, urging our Govern- 
ment to find a way to give relief and protection to the imper- 
iled and distressed peoples of Armenia. These communications 
lay much stress on the fact that these people are threatened 
with annihilation, and they ask for immediate action. They 
believe America is in a position to give assistance, and they 
insist that America vigorously and speedily respond to this 
humanitarian service. I ask that the petitions be sent to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

These communications are from the Wareham Federation of 
Churehes; Pawtucket Congregational Church; Trowbridge 
Memorial Methodist Episeopal Church; the faculty of Clark 
School; the Burnham School, of Northampton; the King’s 
Daughters of Westfield; First Congregational Church of Ware; 
First Chureh of Christ, Longmeadow; the Congregational 
Church of Reading; citizens of East Northfield; Asbury First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Springfield; the First Church 
of Chicopee; Park Congregational Church, of Springfield; 
Christ Church, of Springfield; First Unitarian Church of Ware; 
Trinity Church, of Ware; First Congregational Church of 
Sharon; Emmanuel Church, of Springfield; and the Methedist 
Episcopal Church of Ware. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communications and 
resolutions will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented resolutions of the American 
Legion, Department of Florida, and Florida Development Board, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., protesting against the so-called McNary- 
Smith bill proposing to augment the United States Reclamation 
fund in amount $250,000,000 from the general fund of the 
Treasury, and favoring the so-called Bankhead-Borah bill, ex- 
tending the reclamation benefits of such proposed legisla- 
tion to the South Atlantic and Gulf States, particularly by 
drainage, which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry newspaper publishers 
of the State of Florida, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation repealing the present zone postal law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the recent annual 
convention of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
(Inec.), of Jacksonville, Fla., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide a penalty for failure of common carriers to settle 
claims promptly and to require payment of interest on loss and 
damage claims; amending section 20, paragraph 11, of the inter- 
state commerce act so as to provide that any common carrier a 
party to a through rate or a through bill of lading shall be 
liable to the lawful holder of the bill of lading for any loss, 
damage, or injury caused by it er by any of the carriers parties 
thereto; to authorize and direct the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission to have common carriers issue 1,000-mile mileage books 
at substantial reductions under the regular passenger fares, and 
to prohibit commion carriers from increasing rates, fares, and 
eharges without the permission of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Quay, Fla., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to effect a reduction of 
50 per cent m the appropriations for the Army and Navy; to 
immediately repeal the so-called emergency protective tariff and 
to establish free trade with all the world; to step immigration 
for five years; to provide employment for all the unemployed 
or to pay a living wage to sueh unemployed; to compel war 
profiteers to surrender to the Government all profits over and 
above 8 per cent interest on capital invested; to grant a $100 
bonus for each month of serviee to alk honorably discharged ex- 
service men of the World War; for the immediate release of all 
political prisoners; and to apply the initiative, referendum, and 
recall to all elected and appointed public officials, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the third annual 
convention of the American Legion, Department of Florida, at 
Orlando, Fla., May 16 and 17, 1921, favoring the enactment of 
legislation consolidating the three ex-service bureaus; appro- 
priations for a permanent hospital building program; decentral- 
izing the Bureau of War Risk Insurance; to further extend the 
benefits of vocational training and providing vocational train- 
ing with pay for all disabled men with disabilities of 10 per 
cent or more, and providing privilege of retirement with pay 
for disabled emergency officers of the World War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial or resolution from the American Federation ef Labor 
in reference to the investigation in West Virginia, a resolution 
for which is pending. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DENVER, CoLo., June 14, 1921. 





HrmraM JOuUNSON, 
Calvert Manor, Riverdate, Md.: 

The forty-first annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Denver, Colo., Tuesday, June 14, 1921, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution, and directed that it be telegraphed 
to you: 


“Whereas there is pending in the Senate of the United States a reso- 


lution calling for an investigation into the intolerable and _ un- 
American conditions prevailing in Mingo County, W. Va., where 


for more than a year 6,000 mine workers have been resisting a 
lockout by the coal operators because of their membership in the 
United Mine Workers of America; and 
“Whereas this condition has developed into an industrial war wherein 
from time to time the armed agents of the coal operators have 
committed acts against the persons and homes of mine workers 
which have shocked the sensibilities of our citizenship and dis- 
turbed our domestic tranquillity ; and 
“Whereas it has during this pericd been necessary on two occasions 
for soldiers of the United States to effect military occupation of 
the coal field embraced in Mingo County; and 
‘Whereas at the present time martial law, as declared by the Com- 
monwealth of West Virginia, is in effect in this region, and which 
condition has but intensified the present conflict: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor declares itself in 
sympathy with the striking mine workers of West Virginia in their 
struggle to maintain the right to belong to their organization and to 
improve their material well-being; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
is hereby instructed to communieate by wire with Members of the 
United States Sehate, transmitting this action and urging their un- 
qualified and immediate support of the pending resolutien calling for 
a senatorial investigation.’’ 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Seerctary American Federatian of Labor. 


Mr. McLEAN presented resolutions of the pastor and con- 
gregation of a union meeting of the Baptist and Methodist 
Churches of Niantic; the pastor and congregation of the Uni- 
versalist Chureh of Stamford; and the eongregation of the 
First Baptist Church of Middletown, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, favoring the calling of an international disarmament 
conference, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the thirty-sixth 
annual convention, Connecticut Federation of Labor, held June 
6 to 9, 1921, at Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the so-called 
Sterling-Lehlbach bill, providing for the reclassification of Gov- 
ernment employees, which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Convention, Connecticut Federation of Labor, June 6 
to 9, 1921, at Bridgeport, Conn., favering the so-called Nolan 
bill, providing a minimum wage of $3 per day for Federal em- 
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ployees, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Suffield Grange, No. 27, of 
Suftield, Conn., remonstrating against the enactment of a day- 
light saving law, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, 

He also presented resolutions of sundry citizens of New 
Canaan, Stamford, and Hartford, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, and of Millbrook, N. Y.; and a resolution adopted at the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, Connecticut Federation of 
Labor, held June 6 to 9, 1921, at Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the 
recognition of the Irish republic, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition of 
the Connecticut Federation of Labor, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the con- 
struction of six submarines by the Lake Torpedo Boat Co., at 
Bridgeport, Conn., which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the Slocum School Alumni, of 
Waterbury; the Connecticut Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Hartford; the congregation of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Danielson; E. C. Thomas, pastor of St. James 
Church, of Hartford; R. C. Whitehead, pastor of Stratford 
Congregational Church, of Stratford; Dwight W. Graham, of 
Waterbury; Charles S. Gray, pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Winsted; John Maurice Deyo, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of Danbury; J. D. Prigmore, associate pas- 
tor of the First Church of Christ, of New Haven; and sundry 
citizens of Orange, Conn., praying that relief be afforded the 
Armenians, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution adopted by the pastor and 
congregation of the Methodist Church of Whitefield, N. H., fa- 
voring the calling of an international disarmament conference, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
members of the Sheridan County (Wyo.) Farm Bureau, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation creating an agricultural 
foreign trade financing corporation, with capital stock of 
$50,000,000, to be advanced by the United States, ete., which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a resolution of sundry ex-service men 
of the Georgia School of Technology, of Atlanta, Ga., favoring 
the so-called Gallivan bill to prevent the Dempsey-Carpentier 
prize fight until the ex-service men’s bonus bill is enacted, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the pastor and congre- 
gation of the Wade Branch Church of the Brethren, of Paola, 
and the pastor and congregation of the Second Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Wabaunsee, both in the State of Kansas, favor- 
ing the calling of an international disarmament conference, 
whick were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURSUM presented a resolution adopted at a joint meet- 
ing of the bankers and live-stock producers of New Mexico, 
held at Albuquerque, N. Mex., June 10, 1921, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

At a joint meeting at Albuquerque, N. Mex., of the bankers and 


live-stock producers of this State on the 10th day-of June, 1921, the 
following resolution was introduced and unanimously adopted : 


* Whereas the live-stock business of this State is now in the most de- 
pressed condition known in its history, and which condition has 
been brought about by several causes, but largely because of the 
depressed financial condition throughout the entire country occa- 
sioned by the World War, and coupled with drought conditions 
which have extended over a large part of New Mexico, and which in 
part of said territory is still continuing; and 

‘““ Whereas liye-stock producers, whether of cattle or sheep, are unable 
to market their animals except at a price very much below the 
cost of production, when, in fact, any market at all is obtainable; 
and 

“ Whereas, in our opinion, there is no surplus of meat animals in the 
United States, but, in fact, there is a great shortage, and that it 
is to the interest of the entire people of the Nation as well as to 
the live-stock producers to encourage further production, in order 
that the demands of the people for this production arising in future 
years may be met and supplied; and 

“Whereas the Northwest grazing States, because of great drought 
which extended over same during two years and until 1919, are 
without animals to consume their now great abundance of grass 
and other feeds, and are wholly unable to restock said ranges be- 
cause of the fact that there is no agency through which they may 
make financial arrangements for the purchase of their seasonable 
supply of animals for the restecking of said ranges; and 

“Whereas said Northwest States have heretofore bought their animals 
in the Southwest, including the State of New Mexico, and have 
been our very best customers in taking the surplus animals produced 
from our breeding ranges and developing same on their fattening 
ranges; and 

“Whereas the live-stock buyers of said Northwest States are still 
anxious and willing to purchase and develop our animals, provided 
funds for said purpose might be obtained; and 
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“Whereas the whole live-stock situation is now in such a stagnated 
condition as that unless immediate aid is procured from some 
source serious and lasting injury will result thereto, to the end 
that the Nation’s meat supply will be jeopardized and the pro- 
ducers thereof greeny financially injured and in many cases 
ruined: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by this joint meeting of the bankers and live-stock pro- 
ducers so assembled at Albuquerque as aforesaid, That we appeal to 
our President and his Cabinet at Washington, to the Congress of the 

United States, and to the officials of our great Federal Reserve System 

to promptly come to the relief of the live-stock producers by providing 

ample funds to be extended the said producers through long-time loans 
at a reasonable rate of interest, to the end that the breeding herds 
may be preserved to meet the future demands of the people and that 
animals suitable for the making of beef may be moved on to market 
channels and on to the northwest grazing grounds, giving relief both 
to the producers and the developer in said northwest territory, to the 
end that the industry may be saved and the banks be in part re- 
lieved from the terrific burden which they have been carrying and all 
the country thereby receiving an urgently needed benefit and relief; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, 'That the same condition set forth above as surrounding 
the cattle producers affects and applies to the producer of mutton 
and wool, and that the latter is intended to be included aed is in- 

Gates oF these resolutions and the same need for relief applies to them 

as well.” 


Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD resolutions adopted by the conference of post com- 
manders of the American Legion of Oklahoma, with the letter 
of transmittal. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THER AMERICAN LEGION OF OKLAHOMA, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT, STATE CAPITOL, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., June 14, 1921. 
Hon. Ropert L. OWEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: We attach hereto a copy of: resolutions adopted 
by the commanders of posts of the American Legion of Oklahoma at 
their conference at Shawnee on June 13, with the request that they 
be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter and for the many 
instances in which you have aided the ex-service men of Oklahoma in 
the past, I am, 

Very respectfully, J. C, CHATFIELD. 
Resolutions adopted by the conference of post commanders, the Ameri- 
ean Legion of Oklahoma, Shawnee, Okla., June 13, 1921. 
Whereas telegraphic dispatches from Washington give the information 
that one John D. Appleby, of Oklahoma City, has been named dis- 
trict prohibition enforcement officer for territory including this 

State; and 
Whereas the department executive committee of the American Legion 

of Oklahoma approximately two months ago passed resolutions re- 

questing that no recognition be given to said Appleby because of his 
unpatriotic attitude during the war emergency; and 

Whereas the said individual was of military age and was not in the 
military service; and 

Whereas when the American Legion’s program for hospital facilities 
for care of the disabled veterans was before the eighth Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma, the said John D. Appleby openly and per- 
sonally directed an attack on the American Legion and its hospital 
program ; and 

Whereas through his pernicious activity the initial bills of the Ameri- 
can Legion for hospital relief were defeated; and 

Whereas the said John D. Appleby is characteristically and tempera- 
mentally unfit to hold a position of trust and honor under the United 

States Government; and 
Whereas the post commanders of the American Legion in regular con- 

ference assembled at Shawnee, this the 13th day of June, 1921, has 

voiced its unqualified approval of the action taken by the executive 
committee: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the true and honest conviction of each and 
every commander and State American Legion officer attending this con- 
ference that said appointment of John D. Appleby should be rescinded, 
and with this belief this conference therefore does most respectfully 
request the honorable President of the United States immediately to 
rescind said appointment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the honorable President of the United States, the 
United States Senators and Representatives from the State of Okla- 
homa, be furnished with a copy of this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference urgently requests the American Legion 
of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, and Kansas to join with the 
department of Oklahoma in making this protest in justice due the 
ex-service men of these United States. 

Earte M. Simon, 


Chairman, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
N. W. CAMPBELL, 
Poteau, Okla. 
Earn J. LITTeer, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 891) for the relief of Alfred 
Cluff and certain other settlers at Forestdale, Apache County, 
Ariz., who were evicted from their homes by reuson of a change 
in the location of the north boundary of the White Mountain or 
San Carlos Apache Indian Reservation, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report (No. 121) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 72) for the relief of States in the cotton 
belt that have given aid to cotton farmers forced from the 
fields in established nonproduction zones through efforts to 
eradicate the pink bollworm, 
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I ask for its immediate consideration. It is an emergency 
measure and I do not think it will bring about any discussion, 
It carries no appropriation but allows the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to use in a different manner the appropriation already 
contained in the agricultural appropriation act. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if he thinks it will take any time? 

Mr. SMITH. I think not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it go over for a day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and the 
joint resolution will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 1010) to amend sections 
5549 and 5550 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
122) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 32) to change the name of the Grand 
River in Colorado and Utah to the Colorado River. I call the 
attention of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHoLson] to 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask the Senator from Colorado if he antic- 
ipates that it will lead to any discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah ob- 
jects to the present consideration of the joint resolution, and it 
will go to the calendar. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (S. 1881) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide a government for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as amended, to estab- 
lish an Hawaiian homes commission, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 123) 
thereon. 

Mr. LENROOT. I report back adversely from the Committee 
on Military Affairs the bill (S. 1017) extending to persons who 
were injured in training while members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps the compensation, benefits, and privileges pro- 
vided in the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended, and in the act 
entitled “Aw act to provide for vocational rehabilitation and re- 
turn to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from 
the military or naval forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, as amended. 

This is an adverse report, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration, with the recommendation that it be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, the | 
question is on the motion to postpone the bill indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 62) for the relief of Charles K, 
Bond, alias Kimball W. Rollins, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 124) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2096) to require common carriers to make prompt 
settlement of claims and providing a penalty for failure therein ; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 2097) granting to the State of Idaho 50,000 acres 
of public land for the construction and maintenance of a soldiers’ | 
home (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2098) for the relief of Jacob Mull; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

3v Mr. BORAH (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2099) governing the tolls to be paid at the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2100) to amend an act entitled “An act to pension 
the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to 
January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes”; to the Com- ! 
mittee on Pensions, 





By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 2101) granting a pension to Julianita G. Ortiz; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 2102) to establish a school for the Catawba Indians 
at or near Rock Hill, S. C., and making an appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2103) to amend the act pensioning survivors of 
certain Indian wars, approved March 4, 1917, by including Com- 
pany A, Frontier Battalion, Texas Rangers; and 

A bill (S. 2104) amending an act to pension the survivors 
of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, 
inclusive, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1917; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2105) to establish a landschaft system of rural 
credit in the United States; 

A bill (S. 2106) to provide for the establishment of national 
cooperative banking associations; and 

A bill (S. 2107) to provide for the establishment of national 
cooperative rural banking associations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2108) prohibiting the interment of the body of any 
person in the cemetery known as the Cemetery of White's 
Tabernacle, No. 39, of the Ancient United Order of Sons and 
Daughters, Brethren, and Sisters of Moses, in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant the use of land and camp equipment to the 
United States Training Corps for Women, and to detail Army 
officers for service at recreational camps; to the Commiftee on 
Military Affairs. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS. 

Mr. BORAH. I introduce a joint resolution abolishing the 
organization known as the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and transferring its property and duties to existing 
governmental agencies, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp. In connection with the printing of the joint resolu- 
tion in the Recorp, I ask to have printed also two sections of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as the joint resolu- 
tion relates to those sections. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May we not have the joint 
read? 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; I have no objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) abolishing the organiza- 
tion known as the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and transferring its property and duties to existing govern- 
mental agencies was read the first time by its title, the second 
time at length, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, as follows: 

Whereas an act making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, of March 
3, 1915, known as H. R. 20975, and further known as Public 271, 
created a body known as “Advisory Committee for Aeronautics ” ; 

=e at this time the necessity for economy demands a consolida- 
tion, where possible, of governmental agencies whose authorities are 


overlapping, and whose duties result in duplication: Now, therefore, 

be it 

Resolved, etc., That the body known as the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics is hereby abolished as such. 

Sec. 2. That the technical duties that have heretofore been carried 
on by the body, or that have heretofore by law heen charged to the 
body, be, and they are hereby, transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce, to be carried out by the Bureau of Standards. 

Sec. 3. That the technical equipment now in the possession of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics be, and it is hereby, trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce, to be available for the work of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Sec. 4. That the buildings and real estate now belonging to the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at present on military or 
naval reservations be, and they are hereby, transferred to the War 
Department or Navy Department, as the case may be. 

Sec. 5. That such duties of the National Advisory Committee for 
Acronautics as relate to its advisory capacity on the subject of aeronau- 
tics be, and they are hereby, transferred to the War Council, as created 
by the national defense act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by acts 


resolution 


| subsequent to June 3, 1916, to and including the act of June 4, 1920. 


The two sections of the United States Statutes indicated were 


| ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


An advisory committee for aeronautics is hereby established, and the 
President is authorized to appoint not to exceed 12 members, to con- 
sist of two members from the War Department, from the office in charge 
of military aeronautics ; two members from the Navy Department, from 
the office in charge of naval aeronautics; a representative each of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the United States Weather Bureau, and 
of the United States Bureau of Standards; together with not more 
than five additional persous, who shall be acquainted with the needs 
of aeronautical science, either civil or military, or skilled in aero- 
nautical engineering or its allied sciences: Provided, That the members 
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of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, as such, shall. serve with- 
out compensation: Provided: further, That it shall be the duty of the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to supervise and direct the. scien- 
tific study of the problems of flight, with a view to their practical 
solution, and to determine the problems which should! be experimentally 
altacked, and to discuss their solution and their. application to prac- 
tical questions. In the eyent of a laboratory or laboratories, either in 
whole or in part, being placed under the direction of the committee, the 
committee may direct and conduct research and experiment in aero- 
nautics in such laboratory or laboratories: And provided further, That 
rules and regulations for the conduct of the work of the committee 
shall be formulated by the committee and approved by the President. 

That the sum of $5,000 a year, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for five years is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available, for 
experimental work and investigations undertaken by the committee, 
clerical expenses and supplies, and necessary expenses of members of 
the committee in going to, returning from, and while attending meet- 
ings of the committee: Provided, That an annual report to the Congress 
shall be submitted through the. President, including an itemized state- 
ment of expenditures. (Statutes of the United States, 3d sess. of the 
63d Cong., 1914-15, Public Acts and Resolutions, pt. 1, p: 980.) 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT, JUN®, 1520. 


'. 5b. The war council: The Secretary of War, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, the General of the Army, and the Chief of Staff shall 
constitute the war council of the War Department, which council shall 
from time to time meet and consider policies affecting both the milita 
and munitions problems of the War Department. Such questions shall 
be presented to the Secretary of War in the war: council, and his deci- 
sien with reference to such questions of policy, after consideration of 
the recommendations thereon by the several members of the war coun- 
cil, shall constitute the policy of the War Department with reference 
thereto, 


SEC 


THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 
The Chair lays before the Senate—— 

Mr. STERLING. I understand the Chair is about to lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which is my substi- 
tute bili for House bill 6320. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that the Senator rose to present 
routine morning business. 

Mr. STERLING. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. Then I ask unanimous consent 
that we proceed with House bill 6820, the unfinished business. 

Mr. ASHURST. 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to dispose of the bill, 
but since we were deprived of calendar day on Monday by 
circumstances which I have twice related, I was wondering 
if we might not have, say, an hour, for the consideration of 
unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Arizona that I do not wish to interfere with morning business. 
If the Senate desires to consider for an hour unobjected bills 
on the calendar, I have no objection to devoting an hour to that 
purpose. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
ing business. It has some rights. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not objecting to it. The unfinished 
business will come before the Senate in the regular routine at 


o 


Of course, the calendar is a species of morn- 


o'clock, even if we do not get to it before that hour, and I 
think it will not take long, because we are certainly very near 
the end of it now. 

Mr. ASHURST. I only ask that we consider the calendar 
for one hour, and at the conclusion of one hour recur to the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT, With the understanding that no bills on the 
calendar shall be considered to which there is any objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. I said unobjected bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the Senator to include 
that in his request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent to proeeed to the consideration of bills 
on the calendar, considering only those to which there is no 
objection. Is there objection to that request? 

Mr. STERLING. There is a time limit to that, as I under- 
stand, and the time limit is one hour. The request is. that. one 
hour shall be devoted to the consideration of the calendar and 
that bills which are not objected to shall be considered. I shall 
not interpose any objection. if that is the understanding. 

Mr. SMITH. Do IL understand that in accordance with the 
request of the Senater from Arizona we are to take up bills 
unobjected to for one hour from the time when we begin the 
consideration, of the calendar? 

Mr: ASHURST. Yes; I believe we can get to the unfinished 
business within an hour. I think we ought to go through: the 
calendar, and we can get through with it in an hour if we con- 
sider only unobjected bills: 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator asks unanimous consent that that 
shall be done? 

Mr. ASHURST. 
done. 


I ask unanimous consent that that shall be 
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Before unanimous consent is given, I wish 
to say that I am very anxious to assist the chairman of the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar for one hour, 
Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Chair desires to remark that at the end 
of the hour the Senate will necessarily proceed with the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar. The Secretary will report 
the first bill on the calendar. 

Mr. STHRLING. Mr. President, after the hour has expired 
will the Senate then not proceed to the consideration of the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The unfinished business will 
not come before: the Senate until 2 o’tlock, unless it is other- 
wise ordered. 

Mr. STERUING. A motion may be made, however, to take 
up the unfinished business. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 656) to,create a bureau of aeronautics in the 
Department of the Navy was announced as first in order on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS IN HAWAII. 


The bill (S. 1021) to provide for the exchange of Government 
lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Hawaii was 
announced as next in order, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment. 

The Reaprine CrerK. On: page 2, line 4, after the wor 
it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That no exchange hereby authorized shall require the pay- 
ment of any money by: the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, when this meusure 
was under consideration some time ago I questioned the wisdom 
of it and interrogated the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs as to the particular land which it was desired: to 
exchange under the provisions of the billi I can not see why 
we should have one policy with reference to the disposition of 
abandoned military reservations in Hawaii and a different 
policy applying to the United States proper. I have not yet had 
any enlightenment on that question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that I have not yet received from the department the in- 
formation which the Senator requested. It may take some 
little time to get an answer to my request for such information, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 384) to require judges appointed under authority 
of the United States. to devote their entire time to the «uties 
of a judge was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 214) to amend section 24 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced. as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 724) for the relief of Henry J. Davis was. an- 
nounced as next in- order. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 725) for the relief of Orion Matthews was. an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has tle bill been read, Mr. President? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The bill wiil: be read. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the: bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the consideration of the bill. 
It has been 50 years since the war in which the: beneficiary of 
this bill participated. 

The. PRESIDENT: pro tempore. 
bill will go over. 

The bili (S. 581) to repeal the act prohibiting increased pay 
under lump-sum appropriations to employees transferred within 
one year was.announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 582) to repeal section 5 of the act approved 
June 22, 1906, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 


‘“get,” 


Without objection, the 


Is there objection to the con- 


Objection is made; and. the 
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legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 569) to create a Federal live-stock commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and to stimulate the production, 
sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock products, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That bill relates to the same subject matter as 
the unfinished business, and I-ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


The bill (S. 1439) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employ- 
ment of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 27, 1918, as amended by the act of July 11, 1919, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the bill, 
if passed, will require the expenditure of a great deal of money. 
How much I do not know, nor can I ascertain from the report 
of the committee on the bill. The bill is a very important 
measure, and perhaps it ought to pass. 

Mr. KENYON. The report does not state the amount of 
money which may be required, because it is impossible to 
figure it. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there is no estimate as to the amount. 

Mr. KENYON. There is no estimate as to the amount. I 
think, however, that the Senator from Utah will find that the 
report is reasonably clear as to just what the bill is designed to 
accomplish. It is No. 4 of the program which the American 
Legion has asked Congress to carry out. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Utah that it involves a matter which perhaps ought 
to be discussed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not myself prepared, and I do not now 
care to proceed with the discussion of the bill. I wish, however, 
to bring it up as soon as we can. I believe that it may be 
advisable that the bill should now go over, although I do not 
wish to ask that it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the statement of the Senator from Iowa, 
I think it is better that the bill should go over. 

Mr. KENYON. I give notice that I shall ask that the bill be 
taken up within a reasonable time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to assist the Senator from Iowa 
in its consideration, but I ask that the bill now go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over, 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1467) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of the 
estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

CON MURPHY. 


The bill (S. 1737) for the relief of Con Murphy was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay $2,000 to Con Murphy, for personal injuries 
sustained by him while in the performance of his duty as janitor 
in the custodian service, Federal Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


Is there objection to the 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the transpor- 
tation of coal was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1807) to aid in stabilizing the coal industry was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 425) fixing the salaries of certain United States 
attorneys and United States marshals was announced as next 
in order, and the reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ktne], when this bill came up some days ago 
desired to offer certain amendments to it. He is not in the 


Chamber at the moment, and I ask, therefore, that the bill go 
over, temporarily at least, until he returns to the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FISCAL SYSTEM. 


The bill (S. 205) relating to the fiscal system of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, and the reading clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like very 
much to have this bill passed, and I am satisfied the Senate will 
pass it; but I hardly think it would be fair to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], who, I know, is opposed to the bill, to consider 
it at this time. He would like to be present when it is taken 
up for consideration, and for that reason I shall have to ask 
that it may go over, at least temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 


PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY. 


The bill (S. 1039) for the public protection of maternity and 
infancy and providing a method of cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the several States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am anticipating what I as- 
sume will be an objection to this bill, as I know there are Sen- 
ators who are opposed to it. A similar bill at the last session 
of Congress passed the Senate, and the bill now on the calendar 
ought also to pass. I am going to ask unanimous consent to 
make the bill a special order for Tuesday, June 28, at 2 o’clock. 
I have talked with a number of Senators about it, and I think 
there is no objection to that being done. Under Rule X, if 
there is unfinished business at that time, it would not come on; 
but there are a number of Senators who wish to be here who are 
absent from the city, and some will be absent next week,-and I 
think the fair thing is to fix a date, and, with that object in 
view, to make the bill a special o1 er. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be proper to call a quorum before 
the request is put? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think so. I am simply asking that 
the bill be made a special order; I could move to make it a spe- 
cial order, and I make that motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can be done immediately after we get 
through with the calendar under the present order. 

Mr. KENYON. Why can we not do it now? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are working under a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, under what rule does the Sena- 
tor move to make a bill a special order? It has to be done by 
unanimous consent, does it not? 

Mr. KENYON. No; but under Rule X it requires a two- 
thirds vote for the Senate to make a bill a special order. The 
only privilege that making a bill a special order gives is that 
it fixes a time for its consideration, and then, if at the end of 
the day on which it comes up, it is still before the Senate at the 
time of adjournment it would become the unfinished business. 
There is not any special virtue attached to a special order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why does not the Senator ask unanimous 
consent to take it up at 2 o’clock on June 28 as the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. KENYON. That perhaps would require a roll call. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. KENYON. On second thought, I am inclined to think 
such a request would not require a roll call. In accordance with 
the suggestion, I ask unanimous consent, then, that Senate bill 
1039 may be the unfinished business at 2 o’clock on Tuesday, 
June 28, to be taken up at that time as the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to be- 
lieve that the Senate is operating under a unanimous-consent 
agreement and that the motion made by the Senator from Iowa 
is not in order at this time. 

Mr. KENYON. Very well; I will make the motion at the 
close of the morn‘ng hour. 


ORDNANCE STOREKEEPER IN THE ARMY. 


The bill (S. 834) to authorize the appointment of an ordnance 
storekeeper in the Army was consiiered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“Army,” to strike out “and” and insert “an,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the President is hereby authorized to ap- 


point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Nathan Hazen, 
chief clerk, office of the Chief of Ordnance Department, United States 
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States Army, with the rank and pay and allowances of a_ captain, 
mounted, and that he be immediately placed upon the retired list. 

The grade of ordnance storekeeper is hereby revived in the Army of 
the United States for this purpose only. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee a question about 
this bill. It provides that this man shall be immediately put 
on the retired list. What is the reason for that? As I under- 
stand, a civilian employee is to be put in the Army and imme- 
diately put on the retired list, where he will draw a salary for 
doing nothing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this man has been in the 
Ordnance Department for 43 or 44 years, I think. He has been 
chief clerk of the Ordnance Department for a long, long time. 
During the recent emergency, if my recollection is correct, his 
services were regarded as so exceedingly valuable that he was 
given an emergency commission. His age, of course, is far 
beyond that which would permit him to enlist in the Regular 
Army and come up and be retired in the usual way. He has 
now reached an advanced age, has served the Government faith- 
fully for nearly half a century, and, frankly, this is a method 
of rewarding an old and faithful employee who is not eligible 
for any other kind of reward. It has been done in two or three 
other instances of a similar character in years gone by. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if we put this civilian on 
the retired list, why should we not do the same thing with 
others and make a retired list of all Government employees? 







































































































































































classified service. This man js not eligible for that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are we going to continue through all the 
branches of the Government to put civilians on the retired list 
of the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be passed over. 
































I should hope not. 
Mr. President, I object to the consideration 

















Objection is made. 





The bill 














JOHN B. H. WARING. 








announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
North Carolina will withhold his objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is to restore a man to the service and 
put him on the retired list, is it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 















































ing, who was in the Medical Corps. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall be glad to have the Senator explain 
the bill. I want to understand it before I object. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator withhold his objec- 
tion, then, for the present? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This man Waring was in the Medical 
Corps. He was examined two or three times before he went 
in and by Army officers after he went in and at the time of 
his going in, and was declared to be a perfectly sound candi- 
date for his position as an officer in the Army. He was serving 
in the Philippine Islands, and suffered what is called a light 
stroke, a form of sunstroke; and from that trouble, incident 
to the service and declared to be so by the physician who ex- 
amined him, he went through a series of mishaps which finally 
resulted in his getting out of the Army. This bill has been 
gone over twice by the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, has been twice reported favorably, and was once acted 
upon favorably by the Senate. : 














































































































Mr. OVERMAN. What does the War Department say 
about it? 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The War Department has made no 








objection to the bill, so far as I know. It was passed by the | 
Senate in the last Congress, and only failed of action in the 
House because of the congestion of business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will withdraw the objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to restore to John B. H. Waring, late a 
captain in the Medical Corps, the files of which he was deprived, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint him an 
officer of the Medical Corps in the Army of the United States as of 



























































Army, an ordaance storekeeper of the Ordnance Department, United 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just what we have done in the | 


The bill (S. 667) for the relief of John B. H. Waring was | 


I will say to the Senator that this bill | 
corrects a very gross injustice that was done to this man War- | 


| are members? 
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PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE BOUNDARY LINE. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 82) ratifying the reestab- 
lishment of the boundary line between the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, was considered by the Senate, and was 
read, as follows: 

Resotved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby con- 
sents to the reestablishment of the boundary line between the States of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, as heretofore agreed upon by said States, 
and as reestablished and confirmed, fixed, and determined according to 
the terms of an act of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania entitled “An act providing for the acceptance, approval, 
and confirmation of the report of the commission appointed in pursu- 
ance of the act approved the 4th day of May, A. D. 1889, authorizing 
the examination, survey, and reestablishment of the circle of New Castle 
as the boundary line between Pennsylvania and Delaware,’ approved 
June 22, 1897, and an act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Delawzure entitled “An act providing for the acceptance, approval, and 
confirmation of the report of the commission appointed in pursuance of 
the act of the General Assembly of the State of Delaware, approved 
the 25th day of April, A. D. 1889, authorizing the examination, survey, 
and reestablishment of the circle of New Castle as the boundary line 
between Pennsylvania and Delaware,” approved March 28, 1921. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This joint resolution has 
already been considered as in Committee of the Whole, and re- 
ported to the Senate. It is now before the Senate and open to 
| amendment. If there be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is, Shall the joint resolution be read a third time? 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1016) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1875) to prohibit and punish certain seditious 
| acts against the Government of the United States and to pro- 


| hibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such 
acts was announced as next in order. 


| Mr. BORAH. Let that go over. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
|; over, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) authorizing the President 
| to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Ine.) 
to take over and dispose of 15,902 tens of sugar imported from 
the Argentine Republic was announced as next in order. 
| Mr. WALSH of Montana. I object to the consideration of the 
| joint resolution. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 904) fixing the term of service of Elijah C. Put- 
nam during the Civil War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending 
the Federal reserve act be amended as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “than” in the sixth line of said pro- 
viso and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That which could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or 
trust company were it a national banking association,” so that said 
proviso when amended shall read as follows: 

“ Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted 
to discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to 
such State bank or trust company in an amount greater than that which 
could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or trust company 
were it a national banking association.” 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator from Connecticut give some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the report explains very clearly 
the purpose of the bill. It merely places State banks which are 
members of the Federal reserve system on the same basis that 
national banks are now placed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It applies to State banks only where they 


Objection is made. The joint 





Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. If 





May 5, 1917, with such rank as he would have attained had he not 
been discharged, and when so appointed he shall be placed on the 
retired list of the Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. . 



































there be no amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, has the proposed amendment of 
the Federal reserve act been read? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has, 








1921. 





Mr. SMITH. I was engaged otherwise. Before we vote on 
it I should like to have the proposed amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Assistant Secretary. In the proviso of the statute, the 
bill strikes out all after the word “ than,” in the sixth line, and 
inserts the following words: “That which could be borrowed 
lawfully from such State bank or trust company were it a na- 
tional banking association,” so that the proviso, if amended, 
shall read as follows: 

Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted 
to discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchangé of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to 
such State bank or trust company in an amount greater than that 
which could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or trust com- 
pany were it a national banking association. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask to have that bill go over. 
I should like to look into it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be passed over. 


Objection is made. The bill 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 387) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 
the House and is now pending here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


The bill (S. 1288) to provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional judge of the district court of the United States for the 
southern district of New York was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read as follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint one additional 
judge of the district court of the United States i. the southern dis- 
trict of New York, who shall reside in said district and who shail 
possess the same powers, perform the same duties, and receive the same 
compensation as the present district judges of said district. 

Mr WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the bill which will have the effect of increasing 
the number of judges in the southern district by two instead of 
by one. This amendment is offered at the earnest request of 
the Attorney General. 

The PRESIDENT 
stated. 

The Assistant SecrerAry. Before the word “ additional” it 
is proposed to strike out “ one” and insert “ two,” and after the 
word “additional” it is proposed to strike out the word 
“judge” and insert “ judges,” so that if amended it will read: 

That the President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint two additional judges of the 
district court of the United States for the southern district of New 
York, who shall reside in said district and who shall possess the same 
powers, perform the same duties, and receive the same compensation 
as the present district judges of said district. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr.: President, the Judiciary Committee 
had up this question as to whether there should be two addi- 
tional judges or one. After looking into the matter and con- 
sidering it, the committee unanimously agreed that we would 
recommend the passage of this bill providing for one additional 
judge. I think they ean get along with one additional judge, 
and if they can not we can provide for another in the future; 
but if the judges there will work like some other judges do, I 
think five judges probably can do the work in that district. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in reply to the last 
observation of the Senator, let me say that the judges in this 
district already dispose on an average of four times as many 
cases apiece as the judges do in many other districts in the 
country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are hopelessly behind. One addi- 
tional judge will be merely a step in the direction of relieving 
them. We shall have to provide two judges inevitably, and 
the quicker we do it the quicker we will get this mass of litiga- 
tion out of the way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why not make it three, or four, or five, 
if you have so many cases? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is hoped, as the Sen- 
ator knows, to relieve the Federal judges of some of the cases 
which arise as the result of recent enactments and amendments 
to the Constitution. If that is done, it may be that this dis- 
trict can get along without more than two additional judges; 
but on the old-time cases, the standard cases that come before 
Federal judges, they are hopelessly behind to-day. I had 
understood that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. the 
chairman of the committee, beiieved that they should have two 


A similar bill has passed 


The bill will be passed over. 


pro tempore. The amendment will be 
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judges, and that there would be no objection to such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
thinks best. 

Mr. NELSON. 
General recommended two judges, and I am satisfied that they 


I will agree to do whatever the chairman 
If the Senator will allow me, the Attorney, 


are urgently needed. I may say, further, that I was present at 
a conference of judges and lawyers yesterday who were dis- 
cussing the question of relieving the congestion ‘which exists 
in the Federal courts, and I talked with an attorney from the 
city of New York, and I am satisfied that they need not only. 
two additional judges, but under present conditions they really. 
need four additional judges. There has been a great increase 
in the admiralty and bankruptcy business in those courts; and 
of course Senators all know the increase in business in the 
eourts that has come from the enforcement of national prohi- 
bition. 

The Department of Justice recommended two additional 
judges. We reported the bill as it was introduced by the Sena- 
tor from New York. I think the least they are entitled to is 
two judges, and the bill ought to be passed in that form to 
relieve the congestion there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the chairman has informa- 
tion I did not have. But I do not know where this will end. 
We are authorizing the appointment of additional judges all 
over the country. If we make provision for two additional 
judges for New York, in some other States we will be asked 
for one or two additional judges, and so on, and no one can tell 
where it will end. It looks to me as though some movement to 
take care of the bootleg cases ought to be started. It does not 
take long to try them. A judge could dispose of 100 of them in 
a day, as a rule. Still, .if the chairman of the committee is 
satisfied that there shall be two additional judges in the south- 
ern district of New York, I do not object. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think the necessity for 
these additional judges is not caused to any great degree by 
the cases arising under the prohibition enforcement act. The 
business has increased in New York tremendously in the last 
two years. A study of the statistics which the Senator from 
New York put in the Recorp the other day will show that to be 
the case. 

As a member of the committee which reported in favor of one 
judge, I was informed by the Senator from New York of these 
conditions and circumstances, and I advised him to ask to have 
the bill recommitted to the committee, so that we could report 
it, making provision for two additional judges; but when I 
talked with the chairman of the committee, who was of the 
same opinion that I was as to the necessity for the increase, he 
suggested that he would advocate an amendment on the floor 
to that effect, and that it would not be necessary to recommit the 
bill. 

I sincerely hepe the amendment of the Senator from New 
York may be agreed to. I think very likely we may be driven 
in the very near future to appoint some sort of a commission, 
with proper judicial authority, to try the liquor-enforcement 
eases, and te relieve the district courts from the consideration 
of that class of cases. But the country is growing very rapidly ; 
the population is growing, and I assume that owing to matters 
growing out of the war, and the admiralty business in this 
maritime section of the country, the business of the courts in 
New York has increased by leaps and bounds. 

I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the appointment of two additional judges of the district court of 
the United States for the southern district of New York.” 


is on the 


DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING, BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


The bill (S. 1890) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish in the National Bureau of Standards a division to be 
known as the division of construction and housing was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that this bill may go over, 
because it has been substantially taken care of in the deficiency 
appropriation bill. If the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] were here, I would ask that it go over under Rule IX; 
but I will not make that request in his absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 

The resolution (S. Res. 67) authorizing the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments to hold hearings 
here or elsewhere and to employ a stenographer to report the 
same was announced as next in order. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I ask that the resolution may go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 


The resolution (S. Res. 80) directing the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to investigate the recent acts of violence in the 
coal fields of West Virginia and adjacent territory and the 
causes which led to the conditions which now exist in said ter- 
ritory was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The resolution will be passed 


rial to employees of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture who died in the war with Germany was announced as 
next inp order. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 
ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


The bill (S. 1254) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge in and for the eastern district of Michigan 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall 
appoint an additional ‘district judge for the eastern district of Michigan, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall reside in 
said district and shall possess the same qualifications and have the 
same power and jurisdiction and receive the same salary now prescribed 
by law in respect of the present district judge therein. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
read the third 


The joint resolution will be 


ordered to be engrossed for 
time, and passed. 


a third reading, 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1855) to save daylight in the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. WADSWORTH. 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1838) to amend section 4887 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to patents was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The aT aa pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill 63) for the relief of Lester A. Rockwell was 
announced oF Senet in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


MINERALS FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


The bill (S. 843) to amend section 5 of the act approved 
March 1919, entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of 
contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes,” was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act approved March 2, 1919, 
entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with 
the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes,” 
is hereby, amended as follows: 

Add to the first paragraph of section 5 the following proviso: 
“ Provided, That all claimants who, in response to any personal, written, 
or published request, demand, solicitation, or appeal from any of the 
Government agencies mentioned in said act, in good faith expended 
money in producing or preparing to produce any of the ores or minerals 
named therein and have heretofore filed their claims within the time 
and in the manner prescribed by said act, shall be reimbursed such 
net losses as they may have been found to have incurred and are in 
justice and equity entitled to from the appropriation in said act, and 
that the unexpended portion of the appropriation carried in said act be 
continued available for the purpose named above until all claims shall 
be finally settled or disposed of.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this bill went over 
the other day at my request. I have an amendment which I 
intend to propose to it, which I understand is satisfactory to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST]. If that amendment is 
agreed to, I shall have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT 
the amendment. 

The AssisTANT SEcrRETARy. After the word “act,” in line 3, 
page 2, insert “if the proof already filed in support of said | 
claims clearly shows them to be based upon action taken in 


Let the 


PRODUCTION OF 


9 


ay 


be, and the same 


I will ask the Secretary to read | 


pro tempore. The Secretary will state 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) authorizing the erection 
on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memo- 
| 

| 


| tain payment therefor. 





response to such request, demand, solicitation, or appeal,” and 
after the word “all,” in line 8, to insert the word “ such.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the bill had better go over, _/It 
is an important bill and entitled to more consideration thaw we 
ean give it under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. Before the bill is passed over, I believe if a 
short explanation were made by the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE] the objection might be withdrawn. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be very glad to withhold the 
objection until the explanation is made. 

Mr. ASHURST. A substantially similar bill passed the Sen- 
ate in the Sixty-sixth Congress. The Committee on Mines and 
Mining gave the bill careful scrutiny, heard witnesses, and 
amended it so as to guard carefully the public interests. The 
committee accepts the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. But I will not take further time. 
The junior Senator from California is the author of the bill, and 
he will explain it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Arizona has stated, this 
bill was passed by the Senate in the last Congress, but it failed 
to pass the House on account of lack of time, I assume. It was 
redrafted and, as the Senator will observe, has been amended 
so as more carefully to guard the rights of the Government. It 
was favored by the committee. As stated, it is a meritorious 
measure. No additional appropriation is asked for, and no 
additional evidence is to be submitted. All the claims are in 
and they are now to be passed on pursuant to the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from California please 
state the object of the bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. By the act of October 5, 
1918, when this Nation was in war and in peril, Congress passed 
an act setting out that there were certain metals which were. 
essential to the successful carrying on of that war, and calling 
upon the people to set about to search out and produce those 
essential metals. Among those metals were chrome, manganese, 
pyrites, and tungsten. Patriotically and energetically men 
throughout the West sought to aid the Government along the 


lines indicated. The armistice coming, their operations, of 
course, ceased. 
On March 2, 1919, Congress, I think wisely and justly, passed 


an act, aptly termed a relief measure, on behalf of those who 
had thus sought to aid the Government and who found them- 
selves at great loss. Under an interpretation of that act, which 
the committee thought was erroneous and too narrow, many 
of the claims thought to be meritorious and just were rejected 
and disallowed. Hence the bill which was passed in the last 
Congress, and hence the one which is now before us, which ex- 
pands somewhat, by way of interpretation, perhaps, the act 
passed at the last session. Under the act of March 2, 1919, 
these claims were presented. They aggregated something in the 
neighborhood of five or six or more million dollars; $9,500,000 
was appropriated for this purpose of relief. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President,-I was unable to hear the 
first part of the Senator’s remarks, there was so much conver- 
sation going on around me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator with whom the 
claims were filed and who has the authority to allow the 
claims under the act of March 2, 1919? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Secretary of the Interior. It 
may not be improper for me to indicate that the measure meets 
the approval of that department of the Government. I repeat 
to this extent to say that no additional appropriation is needed 
and if, indeed, all the disallowed claims were allowed there 
would still be money remaining. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBER. In what respect does the bill broaden 
the law as it formerly stood? What kind of claims does it 
let in? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
at this point? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Dill relates to miners and operatives 
who, in response to the request of the Government furnished 
needed metals to the Government, are now filing claims to ob- 
I will use a concrete illustration. The 
Government published and sent broadcast requests for chrome, 
manganese, pyrites, and so forth, for manufacturing ordnance. 
It should be borne in mind that we were during the war import- 
ing manganese, so hard were we pressed for that metal. Miners 
in our mountains, for instance, sent one of their number to 
town for supplies or for the mail, and while in town procuring 
such supplies, and so forth, he read a “ notice to miners,” posted 


The act of March 2, 1919 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
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on a wall or in the post office, in the form of an appeal to 
miners and to their patriotism, stating that the Government 
required manganese, chrome, and other particular metals. 

Under the act of 1919 the particular miner who read that 
notice and who furnished such metals to the Government may 
get his Gaim paid, but as to those miners who did not read such 
notice, they had no contractual relations with the Government 
and can not be paid. 

This legislation contemplates that those persons who in good 
faith produced metals of use to the Government and have here- 
tofore filed their claims may be repaid the amount of money 
they actually expended in extracting such metals; and the bill 
further provides that the claimants must have responded to 
some published request, solicitation, or appeal of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Secretary of the Interior must find that in 
justice and equity the claimants are entitled to be paid. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand, of course, that the claim- 
ant has to establish the truth and justice and equity of his 
claim to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. BRANDHEGEE. I understand that, but what I wish to 
know is what there was in the original law or in the act of 1919 
which prevented claimants in the class of cases about which the 
Senator is now speaking from getting their claims allowed? 


Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from California permit 
me? 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 


Mr. ASHURST. The construction placed on the original act, 
if I remember, was that the language thereof provided that 
only those who had contracts with the Government could ob- 
tain relief or repayment. I may not accurately quote the sub- 
stance of the law, and if I do not, I wish the Senator from 
California would correct me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can give the Senator the exact lan- 
guage. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, in this class of cases there 
is always danger that some fraud will be perpetrated upon the 
Government by perjured testimony and things of that kind, but 
if a man has to establish the justice and equity of his claim 
in the Department of the Interior, I have no objection. If he 
can prove it to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
there is no objection, because the present Secretary is an able 
lawyer and a miner also, and he is capable of doing justice in 
these cases. : 

‘Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment which I pro- 
posed provides a further restriction that if the proof already 
filed clearly shows the claims to be based upon action taken 
in response to such request, demand, and so forth. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from California yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. For the information of Senators 
I will state that a couple of years ago, I think it was, I heard 
great complaint from planters down South who had at the re- 
quest of the Government planted a certain variety of beans for 
war purposes. Not seeing one of the Senators from Florida 
present at the time, I was about to ask my friend from Cali- 
fornia if those cases had been provided for. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TramMett] tells me, however, that those claims 
have been settled by the Government. Therefore there is 2 
precedent established, and I am heartily in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. May I ask the Senator from California, 
in view of the fact that the Senator from Washington has pro- 
posed an amendment providing that the cases must be decided 
on the proof already filed, what effect that amendment will 
have? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
any further objection. 

Mr.. SHORTRIDGE. I shall not take up the time of the 
Senate further, and I trust the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE] will permit the matter to go to.a vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin insists on his objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; I withdraw my 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
draws his objection to the present consideration of the bill. 


That is entirely satisfactory. 
I do not see, then, why there should be 
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The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I wish to sug- 
gest to the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrrIpGE] that the 
other day when I sent for a copy of the original act the clerk 
in the document room sent me a copy of an act which had a 
different date from that stated in the bill. They stated that 
the date given in the bill is wrong. Had the Senator noticed 
that? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I had not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, that can be corrected 
in the House if it is incorrect. So I would not hold it up on 
that account. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ELIJAH C. PUTNAM. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ”° Mr. President, I understand 
there was some objection made a while ago to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 78, a bill (S. 904) fixing a term of service 
of Elijah C. Putnam during the Civil War. I am quite certain 
that the situation was not understood. That matter has been 
considered by the Committee on Military Affairs, and a unani- 
mous report made by that committee, and I think that should 
be convincing as to the justice of the bill. I should like to 
have unanimous consent to return to that bill, so that it may 
be considered. The bill was passed by the Senate at the last 
session. I should like to inquire the nature of the objection 
that has been made to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to returning to 
Calendar No. 78? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
go over. 


The bill will 


ABANDONED FORT BUFORD MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The bill (S. 732) to extend the provisions of seetion 2455, 
Revised Statutes, to the lands within the abandoned Fort 
Buford Military Reservation in the States of North Dakota 
and Montana was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, in line 5, to strike 
out the word “the” after the word “to” and insert the words 
“all nonmineral,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 2455, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, be, and the same are hereby, extended 
to all nonmineral lands within the abandoned Fort Buford Military 
Reservation in the States of North Dakota and Montana, restored to 
disposal under the homestead, town site, and desert land laws under 
the provisions of the act ef May 19, 1900 (31 Stat. L., p. 180) 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have been en- 
deayoring to understand this bill, and I rise to ask my colleague 
[Mr. Myers] for some explanation of it. It apparently extends 
the provisions of section 2455 of the Revised Statutes to lands 
within the abandoned Fort Buford Military Reservation, but 
my understanding is that section 2455 of the Revised Statutes 
is entirely obsolete. 

Mr. MYERS. The section of the statute which is noted in 
the bill is the section which permits sale by the Secretary of 
the Interior of isolated tracts of land, and it is the intention 
to make that law apply to the abandoned Fort Buford Mili- 
tary Reservation. It is the section of the statutes cited by 
the Secretary of the Interior in his report on the bill, and [ 
do not think there is any mistake about it. If so, it was not 
discovered in the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Section 2455 does refer to isolated 
tracts, and if it were made applicable to the Fort Buford Mili- 
tary Reservation there would seenr to be no objection to it; but 
the bill continues: 

Hereby extended to all nonmineral lands within the abandoned Fort 
Buford Military Reservation, in the States of North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, restored— 

The language is not very clear— 
restored to disposal under the homestead, town site, and desert land 
laws under the provisions of the act of May 19, 1900. 

Under the act of 1900 they were restored to disposal under 
the homestead, town site, and desert land laws. I suggest to 
my colleague that he let the matter go over until we have an 
opportunity to confer about it. 

Mr. MYERS. I am willing to do that. The whole object of 
the bill is to apply the law for the sale of isolated tracts to 
restored lands of the Fort Buford Military Reservation. Those 
lands are not now a military reservation, but have been re- 
stored to the public domain. They have mostly been entered 
by homesteaders, but there are a few isolated tracts to which it 
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is desired to make the law apply. 
have it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will note the report of the Acting 
Secretary in the last paragraph in which he says: 

These lands have been very largely disposed of under the aforesaid 
acts. ; 

That has reference to the act of July 5, 1884. 


I can see no reason why the provisions of section 2455, Revised 
Statutes, should not be extended to the abandoned Fort Buford Military 
Reservation lands, and no objection is made to the passage of the 
bill. 


However, I am willing to 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill goes over. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I inquire who objected? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WALSH]. 


Mr. SMOOT,. Very well. 


WYOMING NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (S. 1590) to add eertain lands to the Wyoming Na- 
tional Forest was considered ‘as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment to strike out, on page 1, 
lines 9 to 16, and on page 2, lines 1 to 19, inclusive, and to in- 
sert: 

East half section 20, west half section 21, west half section 28, east 
half section 29, east half section 32, west half section 33, township 33 
north, range 114 west; sections 7, 18, 19, 30, and 31, township 32 north, 
range 114 west; sections 6, 7, 18, 19, 30, 31, township 31 north, range 
114 west; sections 6, 7, 18, 19. 29, 30, 31, 32, township 30 north, range 
114 west; sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
township 29 north, range 114 west; sections 6, 7, 18, 19, 30, 31, towz- 
ship 28 north, range 114 west; sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, township 27 north, range 115 west; all above west of sixth principal 
meridian, Wyoming. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands in the State 
of Wyoming are hereby added to the Wyoming National Forest and 
made a part thereof, subject to all laws affecting national forests, but 
the addition of these lands shall not affect adversely any valid existing 
settlement or entry made prior to the passage of this act: 

East half section 20, west half section 21, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bil) was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 


CONTINUATION OF CONSIDERATION OF CALENDAR, 


The bill (S. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time during which it was 
agreed to consider unobjected bills on the calendar has expired. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, when the bill which is known 
as the maternity bill was reached on the calendar I tried to 
secure unanimous consent to have it made a special order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] why at this particular moment he 
wishes to interrupt the consideration of the calendar and to 
have the unfinished business taken up? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the time for the consideration of unobjected bills 
on the calendar expired at 1 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m. 

Mr. STERLING, One hour was allowed for that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator from South Dakota 
will allow the calendar to be concluded before he makes the 
motion to proceed with the consideratioin of the unfinished 
business. We have all the evening before us. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. To do what the Senator from Alabama 
suggests, we shall have to have a new unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Because by unanimous consent it was 
agreed to consider unobjected bills on the calendar for one 
hour, and that time has expired. Of course, during the con- 
sideration of the calendar, under Rule VIII, a motion can be 
made to take up a bill in spite of an objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the President pro tempore who 
was presiding stated when the agreement was made that the 
valendar would naturally come up afterwards until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But not with the agreement that only 
unobjected bills were to be considered. The calendar would 
come up subject to a motion under Rule VIII that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of a bill in spite of objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would come up where we have just 
left off. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think it will take half an hour 
to complete the consideration of the calendar and we might as 
well do that now. Therefore, in order to avoid any question, 
I ask unanimous consent that we may continue the considera- 
tion of bills on the calendar until 2 o’clock, unless they shall 
have been disposed of earlier. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And that only unobjected bills shall be 
considered, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I regret to have to objec 
to the request of the Senator from Alabama, but under the con- 
ditions I feel that I should object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why should the Senator do so? What 
are the conditions to which he refers? We can pass the un- 
finished business before 5 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. STERLING. But could we not also return to the calen- 
dar after the unfinished business shall have been passed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; certainly not. 

Mr. STERLING. It was by unanimous consent that an hour 
was given for the consideration of the calendar this morning. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from South Dakota may 
pursue his own course in the matter, if he desires to do so, 
but there is no reason or sense in interfering with the disposi- 
tion of the calendar now, when at 2 o’clock the unfinished busi- 
ness comes up in any event. There will be ample time after 2 
o'clock to dispose of the packer bill before 5 o’clock, as we shall 
be-acting under the 5-minute rule. 

Of course, if the Senator from South Dakota has some ulterior 
motive—that is, if he wants to prevent the consideration of some 
measure on the calendar—that is another proposition. 

Mr. STERLING. No; I do not. I will yield to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama and withdraw my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. « Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop]? 

Mr. STERLING. It being, of course, understood that only 
unobjected bills on the calendar are to be considered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. That is my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with respect to Senate bill 491, 
which is now before us, having been announced as next in 
order when the time limit expired, I ask my colleague [Mr. 
Smoot] to let it go over, as I have certain amendments to offer 
which will require considerable discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will go over. 


EXPORTATION OF 


That unobjected bills only shall be con- 


CANADIAN PULP WOOD. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 36) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commission to confer with the Dominion Government 
or the provincial governments of Quebec, Ontario, and New 
Brunswick as to certain restrictive orders in council of the 
said Provinces relative to the exportation of pulp wood there- 
from to the United States, was announced as next in order, and 
the Senate as in Committee on the Whole proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, in reference to this joint 
resolution I desire to say that it was favorably reported froin 
the committee, was passed by the Senate during the last Con- 
gress, and it is now again favorably reported by the committee. 
The joint resolution proposes to appoint a commission to take 
up with the Canadian Government or the provincial govern- 
ments of Canada the question of the removal of the embargo on 
pulp wood. It is a matter in which not only the manufacturers 
of pulp wood but the newspapers of the United States are 
greatly interested. 

I hope there will be no objection to the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the joint resolution be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas newsprint and other printing papers are commodities of uni- 
versal use and are indispensable in the educational process of modern 
civilization, and the paramount importance of a suflicient production 
of such newsprint and other paper to supply the needs of the people 
of the United States is a self-evident proposition; and 

Whereas practically the whole content of newsprint and other printing 
paper is composed of mechanical and chemical products of pulp wood, 
the supply of which in the castern part of the United States is being 


rapidly exhausted by the growing demand and the price of which is 
being advanced to unprecedented levels; and 
Whereas the existing scarcity of pulp wood and its threatened total 
exhaustion in the United States has become a matter of such grave 
concern to phe paper industry, the users and manufacturers of forest 
roducts, the Federal Government, and the general public that the 
“orest Service, the lumber and pulp and paper associations, and the 
forestry authorities of the country are now formulating a broad and 
comprehensive national forest conservation and reforestation plan for 
early adoption; and 
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Whereas the lieutenant governors of certain of the Provinces of Canada, 
in council, did issue orders prohibiting the exportation of pulp wood 
cut from Crown lands, the chief source of supply of pulp wood, un- 
less manufactured into lumber, pulp, or paper, thereby tending to 
create a monopoly beyond our borders in the manufacture of paper, 
to the great detriment of the people of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
ResolWwed, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is 

hereby, requested to appoint a commission of five persons and, by appro- 

priate authority, to confer on this commission the power, on behalf of 
the administration and the Congress, to negotiate with said Dominion 

Government, or with said provincial governments, in respect to the can- 

cellation of said restrictive orders in council, and as well any other 

restrictions on the exportation of pulp wood and newsprint and other 
printing paper composed of mechanical and chemical products of pulp 
and pulp wood, from the Dominion of Canada to the United States. 

_ Sec, 2. That in the event the cancellation of said restrictive orders 

in council can not be agreed to by mutual arrangement of the Govern- 

ments of the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada, 
that said commission shall investigate, consider, and report to the 

President, on or before December 1, 1921, what action in its opinion 

should be taken by the Congress that will aid in securing the cancella- 

tion of said restrictive orders in council, so that they may not continue 
to militate against the interests of the people of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That for the necessary expenses of said commission the sum 
of $50,000 be, and it is hereby, appropriated from the moncys in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. ~- 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
desire that the preamble to the joint resolution shall be agreed 
to or stricken out? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
agreed to. 


I think the preamble had better be 
Without objection, the preamble is 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 136) for the relief of Dr. O. H. Titmann, former 
Superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will go over. : . 

The bill (S. 665) to provide for free tolls for American ships 
through the Panama Canal was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. : 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under objection, the bill will go 
over. 

LONGEVITY PAY OF ARMY OFFICERS. 

The bill (S. 775) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to certify certain findings of fact, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 3, line 2, before the words 
“per cent,” to strike out “20” and to insert “10,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims shall certify to the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury the findings of fact heretofore 
made for claimants in claims of officers of the United States Army for 
longevity pay under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in United States v. Morton (112 U. 8S. Repts., 1) and United 
States v. Watson (130 U. S. Repts., 80), and the Court of Claims in 
Stewart v. United States (34 C. Cls. Repts., 553). 

And that the accounting officers of the Treasury shall proceed to 
settle the claims so certified and all other claims for longevity pay and 
allowances on account of services of officers in the Regular Army arising 
under section 15 of an act approved July 5, 1838, entitled ‘An act to 
increase the present Military Establishment of the United States, and 
for other purposes,’ and subsequent acts affecting longevity pay and 
allowances, in accordance with the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in all cases in which heretofore, namely, between 
1890 and 1908, such claims were disallowed by any accounting officer 
of the Treasury; and no decision of the comptroller heretofore made 
against a claimant under said section 15 shall prevent a_settlement 
under the terms of this act of any such disallowed claim. Every such 
claim shall be payable to the claimant or to his widow or to his legal 
representative: Provided, That no claim hereunder shall be allowed if 
made by any person who is an assignee of such claim, nor to a legal 
representative without proof of the existence of blood relations to 
whom the fund would be distributed: Provided further, That it shall 
be unlawful for any agent or attorney, firm of attorneys, or any person 
engaged heretofore or hereafter in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting 
any claim under this act to charge or receive more than 10 per cent of 
any amount appropriated in satisfaction of the claim. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before the amendment is agreed to, I 
desire to say a word to the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Borau], 
who reported the bill. I appreciate his reporting the bill, which 
was introduced in the Senate by me. The bill provides for 
attorneys’ fees to the extent of 20 per cent, but the Senator has 
reported an amendment cutting it down to 10 per cent. Of 
course, I do not want to do anything that would interfere with 
the passage of the bill, but I desire that the Senate may under- 
stand it, 


objection, the 
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The bill relates to the longevity pay of certain officers in the 
Regular Army. Under the longevity pay bill, which was passed 
a great many years ago, in computing longevity pay, service 
at West Point was included by the Treasury officials; but at 
one time a Comptroller of the Treasury came into office who 
cut that allowance out. Up to that period all the officers who 
had obtained longevity pay had it computed so as to include the 
four years they were at West Point, but during that comp- 
troller’s term of office claims for longevity pay to include the 
West Point period of service were rejected. That comptroller 
went out of office. Then I think there was an appeal taken to 
the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court decided that as to 
longevity pay officers were entitled to an allowance for the 
four years they were at West Point. So, when the matter went 
back to the next comptroller he followed the decision of the 
Supreme Court and allowed longevity pay for the four years 
at West Point. 

As the officers whose claims were rejected in the intermediate 
period had had their cases disposed of, they could not go into 
the Court of Claims. It requires legislation to enable them to 
do that and to put them on the same basis as are the other 
officers. 

Most of these officers are old. The bill involves a compara- 
tively small matter. It has passed the Senate once or twice 
before. The only difficulty has been in getting consideration of 
the bill in the other House, although it has been favorably 
reported in the House. 

However, I rose to call the Senator’s attention to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

I happen to know some of the lawyers who had these claims 
in charge, as I was the Senator who introduced the bill, and 
they have talked to me time and time again. This particular 
claim has been around Congress for 20 years, probably, and the 
attorneys have been diligent, and it seems to me that if we 
reduce their fee to 10 per cent of the amount they may recover, 
as the amounts are small, the claims only including an allow- 
ance for longevity pay in the case of each officer to cover the 
four years spent at West Point or Annapolis, we shall cut 
down considerably the compensation of these men who have 
earnestly urged their clients’ cause. I have heard no desire 
expressed on the part of the clients not to pay them the 20 per 
cent which they agreed to pay them. I think there is an un- 
derstanding that they shall be paid the 20 per cent, and I have 
never heard of any officer who is going to get relief under the 
bill object to it. If they were large claims, running into the 
thousands of dollars, a 20 per cent fee would be a large one; 
but, I repeat, the claims involved in this matter are small. If 
the Senator from Idaho, who kindly reported the bill, insists 
on the amendment, I have nothing more to say, but I think 
it should not be agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the amendment was put in by 
the committee at my suggestion; but, if there is no other 
member of the committee who feels differently about it, I have 
no objection, in view of the Senator’s statement, to the amend- 
ment being rejected and a fee of 20 per cent being allowed. I 
understand that the claims relate to a limited period of four 
years. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; four years is the governing factor. 
Most of the claims, I presume, run into the hundreds of dol- 
lars, but not into the thousands, and the fee will be small. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Alabama that the claims involved are small; certainly they 
can not be very large. The only question involved is whether 
in the matter of computin;; longevity pay service at West 
Point by a cadet should be counted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all. 

Mr. NELSON. I had something to do with the matter years 
ago, when I introduced a bill to cover the case of an individual 
officer at which time I looked into it, and my impression is 
that at first for a short time the claims were allowed by the 
Auditor for the War Department, but subsequently he ceased 
to allow them and quit paying the claims. In the meantime 
cases were brought, one in the Court of Claims and two in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and both courts held that 
the claimants were entitled to have their service at West Point 
included in the computation of their longevity pay. 

After those decisions similar claims were allowed; but the 
auditor’s office held as to the claims which had been disallowed 
that they could not take them up again, and so the few officers 
affected were left in the cold. The bill is simply designed to 
cover those cases. The claims are not very many, and certainly 
can not be for very large amounts. For that reason I can see 
ho objection to allowing a fee of 20 per cent, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I understand that the 
attorneys in question have a contract with those whom they 
represent for 20 per cent, and that is the reason the bill was 
drawn in that way. As the claims are small, I do not think 
it is an excessive fee. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no desire to urge the amendment, in 
view of the statement of the Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will again put the ques- 
tion on the amendment. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2051) to amend section 3142 of the Revised 
Statutes, to permit an increase in the number of collection dis- 
tricts for the collection of internal revenue and in the number 
of collectors of internal revenue from 64 to 74, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


FISHING RIGHTS AT PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII. 


The bill (H. R. 2499) to provide for the acquisitien by the 
United States of private rights of fishery in and -abeut Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to examine and appraise the value of the privately owned rights 
of fishery in Pearl Harbor, island ef Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, from 
un imaginary line from Kaak Point to Beckening Point, both within 
said harbor, to the seaward, and the privately owned rights of fishery 
in and about the entrance channel to said ‘harbor, and to enter into 
negotiations for the purchase of the ‘said ts and, if in his Jadgment 
the price for such rights is .reasonable and satisfactory, to make con- 
tracts for the purchase of same, subject to future ratification and 
appropriation by ‘Congress; or in the event of the inability of the 
Secretary of the Navy to make a satisfactory contract for the volun- 
tary purchase of the said rights of fishery, he is hereby authorized 
and directed through the Attorney General to institute and carry to 
completion proceedings for ‘the condemnation of said rights of fishery, 
the acceptance of the award in said proceedings to_ be subject to the 
future ‘ratification and appropriation by Congress. Such condemnation 
proceedings shall be instituted and conducted in, and jurisdiction of 
said proceedings is hereby given to, the district court of ‘the United 
States for the district of Hawaii, substantially as provided in “An act 
to authorize condemnation of land for sites for public buildings, and 
for other purposes,”’ approved August 1, 1888 ;.and the .sum of $5,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, to be immediately and continu- 
ously available until expended, to pay the necessary costs thereof and 
expenses in connection therewith. The Secretary of the Navy is 
further authorized and directed to report the proceedings hereunder 
to Congress. 

Mr. KING. 
measure. 

_ Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think there can be no possible 
objection to the consideration of that bill. The purpose of it 
is to extend authority to the Navy Department to exclude from 
the public dry dock, the naval dry dock, and other public 
works, the aliens who now have access to that preperty through 
the possession by certain natives of fishing rights which were 
granted to them under the Hawaiian law. The bill proposes 
to permit the naval authorities to purchase those rights at a 
fair valuation, and thereby exclude foreigners who now gain 
access to this public property. The desirability of such action, 
I think, is very apparent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It relates only to the fishing rights in Pearl 
Harbor? 

Mr. NEW. That is all; yes. 

The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third ‘time, and ‘passed. 

HAWAIIAN GAS AND ELECTRIC FRANCHISES. 

The bill (8S. 2062) granting a franchise for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, one explanation will cover the 
purposes of the next succeeding six bills, beginning with S. 2062 
and ending with S. 2067, inclusive. They are bills authorizing 
the granting of franchises to different electric light ani power 
companies, except in the case of S. 2067, which is a bill extend- 
ing the franchise of the street railway company of ‘the city of 
Honolulu. 

The bills have all been drawn by the Public Service ‘Commis- 
sion of Hawaii. They have the approval, of course, of that 
commission and of ali the public authorities, inchuding ‘the out- 
going governor, the governor designate, ‘the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture, and all the public interests, so far as we knew, in the 
Territory of Hawaii, 


I should like to have some explanation of that 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Have we not a Water Power Commission 
here in Washington where all these things could be taken up 
and passed upon by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. NEW. I will say that the law provides that these bills 
are to be finally passed upon by the Congress of the United 
States. They must be ratified by the United States Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the recommendation come from the 
Water Power Commission? 

Mr. NEW. From the Public Service Commission in the Ter- 
ritory ; not from any commission here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But it must come from the Water Power 
Commission of the United States, which passes upon all these 
powers, must it not? 

Mr. NEW. I do not know that the Water Power Commission 
of the United States has acted upon the matter, but every pub- 
lic agency over there has approved these bilis. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, are any water powers involved? 

Mr. NEW. No water powers are involved. 

Mr. KENYON Mr President, these bills could hardly be 
read, or.perhaps just abont read, during the balance of the 
morning hour. They seem to be tremendously important bills, 
some of them granting perpetual franchises to individuals. I 
am not opposing the bills. I should simply like to have time 
to look into them. Is there any particular reason why ‘they 
should be immediately passed, or will a week make any differ- 
ence? 

Mr. NEW. I do not think it will. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I am going to object to their consid- 
eration to-day. 

Mr. NEW. The one which requires immediate ‘attention has 
already passed. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not object to the one about fishing rights. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills referred 'to will be passed 
over. The calendar is completed. 


PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, I gave notice during the morn- 
ing ‘hour, when the question was raised as to a motion to take 
up a bill being in order, that I was going to ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 1039, known a8 the maternity bill, should 
be made the unfinished business for Tuesday, June 28. I have 
some question, in reflecting upon it, whether that could be done, 
because of the fact that 'there might be another bill pending that 
was the unfinished business; but it could be made a special order, 
I explained the reasons for my action before, and I .now move, 
under Rule X, that Senate bill 1039 be made a special order for 
Tuesday, June 28, at 2 o’chock. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean by that request that if 
some other measure which has not been disposed of is before 
the Senate at that time, this would displace the pending 
measure? 

Mr. KENYON. I make the motion under Rule X. Rule X 
provides that if there is unfinished ‘business, it does not affect it. 
It would follow .after it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It takes two-thirds to have the order made, 
as I understand. 

Mr. KENYON. It takes two-thirds. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We will have to: have a quorum. 

Mr. KENYON. No; we do not have to have a quorum. It 
must be two-thirds of those present and voting. 

Mr. LODGE. This is only in the nature of a notice? 

Mr. KENYON. No; it is a motion ‘to make it a special order, 

Mr. LODGE. Only for that day? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; it simply fixes that day. As I said 
before, a number of Senators are away who are interested in 
this bill. It has passed the Senate once. Some other Senators 
are to be away next week, including myself, and if we can fix 
it for that day it will accommodate everybody. 

I ask unanimous consent to make the bill a special order for 
that time. 

Mr. KING. 
that day? 

Mr. KENYON. I hardly expect so. I hope, of course, that it 
will become the unfinished business. If it is not passed that 
day, I shall move to take it up day by day until it is passed, 
and I think it will be passed very soon after it is reached. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the day that the Sena- 
tor asks? 

Mr. KENYON. “Tuesday. June 28, at 1-o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I simply wish to 
know what proposition is before the Senate. I understand that 
the ‘Senator from Towa is asking consent to bring up ‘the ma- 
ternity bill week after next. 

Mr. KENYON. To make it a special order, 


The Senator does not expect that it will be passed 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I 
President. 

The VICE 
hears none. 


have no objection to that, Mr. 


PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
before the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator will have to move 
to take it up, as it is not 2 o’clock. There is no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if any Senator objected, I should 
move to take it up; but there is not any objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think.the Senator simply asked that 
it be laid before the Senate. He did not ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it laid before the Senate, but merely asked that 
it be laid before the Senate. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to take up the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6320) 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, live- 
stock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and 
eggs, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sterrine]. 

Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
three or four Senators who are out of the Chamber at this time 
asked me to make the point of no quorum when this bill came 
up. I will ask the Senator from South Dakota to yield in 
order that I may make that point, so that they will be here to 
hear whatever the Senator has to say. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their bames. 
Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 


I ask that the unfinished business be laid 


Gerry 

Glass 
Gooding 
Harreld 
Harris 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 
Keyes 

King’ 

Knox 


Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McLean 
McNary 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 


Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Owen 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
La Follette. Sheppard 
Lenroot Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Sixty-six Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. The question is on the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, from the beginning of the 
discussion of the question of regulating the packing interests 
I have firmly believed that the Federal Trade Commission 
should be the regulating body. I fail to see any just reason 
why any other instrumentality should’ be provided for the 
regulation and control of the packers than the Federal Trade 
Commission, and to that end, Mr. President, at the last session 
of Congress, when the live stock commission bill was under 
consideration, I offered a substitute substantially the same as 
the substitute now pending before the Senate. That substitute, 
I am glad to say, received a very good vote, but it did not 
prevail. I urge the Federal Trade Commission as the commis- 
sion to handle this business and this question, both on the 
score of economy and on the score of efficiency. We already 
have the commission, with all the equipment and all the facil- 
ities necessary for the investigations contemplated under the 
terms of the act. 

If the House bill should prevail and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be designated as the officer to administer this law, what 
will it mean? It will mean eventually the building up in the 
Agricultural Departnrent of a great bureau equipped for the 
purpose of investigating the packers and bringing proceedings 
for violations of the law and of the rules and regulations made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and that, Mr. President, will 
mean a great and additional expense to the Government at this 
particular time, when we are demanding retrenchment and 
economy in the public service. 

Mr. President, that is one thing. Another is the matter of 
efficiency. I want to say in passing to Senators that prejudice 
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against the personnel of the Federal Trade Commission should 
not influence a vote, for it is pernranent legislation we are en- 
acting, and the personnel of the Federal Trade Commission will 
not always remain the same; it can not. 

Then I think we have a right to rely upon this, too, as some- 
thing that will govern the conduct and the investigations of the 
Federal Trade Commission as at present constituted ; they have 
had vast experience, and they can not but have learned wisdom 
through that experience. 

I call attention briefly, Mr. President, to some of the things 
they have done. They have made investigations, and from 
those investigations have come their six reports on practically 
every phase of the meat-packing industry, which reports have 
Leen printed and published. Altogether, including those re- 
ports, and including their annual reports, they have published 
about 60 reports of one kind or another, on the various indus- 
tries and businesses of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield just for a moment, because, of 
course, my time is very much limited. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just want to ask the Senator a question, 
for information. I saw in the paper this morning that the 
only difference between the Senator’s substitute and the Senate 
committee bill was that his substitute gave jurisdiction to the 
Federal Trade Commission, whereas under the Senate com- 
mittee amendment jurisdiction was given to a commissioner, 
Is that thé only difference between the two? 

Mr. STERLING. I will not say that is the only difference, 
but aside from the provision in my substitute designating the 
Federal Trade Commission as the body to administer the law, 
the committee amendment, called the Senate bill, and my sub- 
stitute are essentially the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The only difference, then, which would ap- 
peal to a legislator-as essential is this question of jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield just for a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask the Senator to yield until 
I prefer a request for unanimous consent, that the Senator 
from South Dakota be accorded 20 minutes in which to ex- 
plain the features of his substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent that 20 minutes be given to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota in which to explain his substitute. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I doubt if that can be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We can do anything by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. STERLING. Continuing the comparison of my substi- 
tute with the Senate committee amendment, I will say that the 
prohibitions and restrictions provided for in section 12 of the 
committee amendment are the same as are provided for in my 
substitute, with the exception of the last prohibition or restric- 
tion, designated as (g), which I omitted from my substitute, 
deeming it a repetition of the propositions involved in the other 
subdivisions of section 12. 

Mr. President, there is just this one further question to which 
I want to allude: Do we want to clothe the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with this great power, in addition to his other responsi- 
bilities and duties as Secretary of that great department of the 
Government? This is not an agricultural but a trade proposi- 
tion; and should be under the regulation and control of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

So, Mr. President, I see no reason why we should not provide 
that the Federal Trade Commission should be the body to ad- 
minister the law, and when we come to consider the facilities 
and equipment of that commission, the record made by it in its 
various reports, the fact that it has instituted proceedings, 
which are now or were lately pending against every one of the 
five great packers, it seems to me that the consideration of any 
other instrumentality for the administration is an attempt to 
show how not to do it, rather than how to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I know I venture some- 
what when I make the assertion that I am quite sure that the 
Senator from South Dakota is not the sole author of this sub- 
stitute, for if he were he never would have put in the para- 
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graphs which are found in the ConGressionaL Recorp at the 
bottom of the first column on page 2681. Let us see for just a 
momént what they contain. 

Mr. NORRIS. What section is that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Section 9, subdivision (c), commencing, 
“It shall be the duty of the commission "—that is, the Federal 
Trade Commission. Now look at the second paragraph, defining 
the duties of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. STERLING. What section is it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Section 9. I only have it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. It says it shail be the duty of the Federal 
Trade Commission to— 


Furnish to operators reports embodying existing knowledge concern- 
ing satisfactory and economical appliances and methods of food preser- 
vation by cold storage, freezing, cooking, dehydration, or otherwise. 

And so forth. What is an “operator” under this bill? An 
operator is a commission man, a trader, or an owner of a 
stockyard. Why should the Federal Trade Commission be 
compelled to furnish to a commission man in the stockyards 
information concerning the freezing of food products? He has 
no interest in them whatsoever. He does not deal in them. 
Neither does a stockyard deal in them. Neither does a trader. 

I do not know who draws these bills. Whoever draws them 
knows nething about the business of stockyards and the handling 
of live stock. The thing is absurd upon its face. 

Now let us see the next paragraph. 

It shall be the duty of the commission to— 

As far as practicable, when requested by any such operator, provide 

for the inspection by agents of the commission of the live stock, live- 
stock products, or perishable foodstuffs received or distributed by such 
operator to determine the quality, quantity, or condition thereof, and 
for the issuance by such agents of certificates showing the results of 
such inspeetion— 
a matter with which operators have no connection whatsoever. 
I can not understand how things like this get into the bill. 
Who drafts them? Surely, the Senator from South Dakota is 
not the author of that language. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from New York has seen that 
language before, has he not, in other bills? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Never have I seen that language—that 
an operator is regarded as a person who must receive informa- 
tion from the Government about the dehydration of food prod- 
ucts. An operator.or a commission man is nothing but a stock- 
yards company buying and selling on commission in the yards, 

Mr. NORRIS. Or a trader. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or a trader. I imagine that the au- 
thors of the proposed amendment—and I do not include the 
Senator from South Dakota in that, because he could not have 
dene it—must have meant that the Federal Trade Commission 
should give this infermation to packers. That is what must 
have been meant. See, if that is done. what would happen. It 
would be provided that packers shall have furnished them in- 
formation, and that packers, upon the request of themselves, 
under this provision, shall be inspected in their packing plants 
as to the quality and sanitary condition of the plants. 

That very thing is already being done by. the meat-inspection 
service of the Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is appropriating $3,000,000 a year to carry it out. The 
meat-inspection service of the Department of Agriculture is 
doing that. 

If the term “operator” was meant to include a packer, in 
this proposed substitute, then you run into the proposition that 
you are duplicating work whieh the Government to-day is 
doing. 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator from New York yield for 
a question, in my time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator know how many inspec- 
tors and how many Government agencies now inspect meat 
from the time it is received at the slaughter house until it is 
put on the table at a hotel? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President, I do not; but I 
know that the yards themselves are full of inspectors who are 
examining the animals, as to their condition and their health, 
before they are slaughtered, and that every concern in the 
United States which processes meats of any kind which go into 
interstate commerce bas inspectors permanently stationed in 
the plants, inspecting every atom of meat that goes through. 

Mr. FERNALD. There are 17 different Government agencies 
now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam surprised that there are so few. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 
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Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota a question, and if he wishes to do so he 
may use the remainder of my time to answer it or in discussing 
the bill. 

The first question is, Does not the law give to the Secretary 
of Agriculture power to call upon the Federal Trade Commission 
at any time to make an investigation of any sort that it wants 
made into these matters? 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the law now provide that? 

Mr. HARRELD. That is my question. 

Mr. STERLING. The law provides that the Federal Trade 
Commission may investigate any case where unfair competi- 
tion in trade is charged. 

Mr. HARRELD. Of its own volition or on complaint? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; either on its own volition or on com- 
plaint. 

Mr. HARRELD. If the House bill is passed, throwing this 
matter into the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, would 
he not have the assistance and the cooperation of the very com- 
mission that the Senator is talking about in carrying out the 
terms of the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. He might and he might not have the assist- 
ance of the Federal Trade Commission to carry it out. If it 
was purely a case of unfair competition, and that is embraced 
in the prohibition and restrictions provided for here against 
the packing industry, then the Federal Trade Commission might 
be called in possibly; but aside from that and unless it was 
clearly a ease of that kind, I do not think the Federal Trade 
Commission under the provisions of the House text would have 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the substitute ought to 
be amended by striking out paragraph (c) on page 8 dewn to and 
including line 13 on page 9. That provides for a very useful 
lot of information that might be beneficial, and if we had time 
to work it out and provide that they should make those reports 
to somebody else I should not have any objection to it; but 
certainly the Senator from South Dakota does not mean that 
the Federal Trade Commission shall do what is outlined in that 
language. I hope he will move to strike it out. 

Mr. STERLING. I agree with the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska submit an amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I move, on page 8 of the substitute, commenc- 
ing with line 13, to strike out down to and including line 13 on 
page 9. 

Mr. STERLING. Allow me to suggest to the Senator that he 
do not make the amendment quite so comprehensive as that. 
Is there any advantage in taking out subdivision (1) under 
section (c), which reads as follows: 

Prepare standardized plans and specifications for grounds, buildings, 
and other facilities. 

And so forth? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. I do not wish to 
do anything in the way of proposing an amendment that is 
objectionable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Nebraska the floor? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not taken the floor on this amendment, 
As soon as it is stated, I wish to make a few remarks. I will 
modify my amendment by moving to strike out, commencing 
with line 20, on page 8, down to and including line 13, on 
page 9. 

Mr. STERLING. So far as I can, I consent to that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
offers the following amendment, which will be stated: 

The Reapinc CierRK. Strike out lines 20 to 25 on page 8 and 
lines 1 to 13, inclusive, on page 9, reading as follows: 

(2) Furnish to operators reports pubedying existing knowledge con- 
cerning satisfactory and economical appliances and methods of food 
preservation by cold storage, freezing, cooking, dehydration, or other- 
wise, and of alt improvements in the art, and to detail persons experi- 
enced in such art to consult and advise with operators, 

(3) As far as practicable, when requested by any such operater, pro- 
vide for the inspection by agents of the commission of the live stock, 
live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs received or distributed by 
such operator to determine the quality, quantity, or condition thereof, 
and for the issuance by such agents of certificates showing the results 
of such inspection ; and in the conduct of such inspections to cooperate 
with duly authorized local authorities. Such certificates shall be ac- 
cepted in the courts of the United States and of the States as prima 
facie evidence of the quality, quantity, or condition at the time and 
place of inspection of the live stock, live-stock products, or perishable 
foodstuffs covered thereby. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I had noticed the defect 
in the bill this morning, and underscored the definition of the 
term “ operator” on page 2; but the difficulty alluded to by the 


Mr. President, has the Senator from 
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Senator from New York still would exist, I think, in para- 
graph (1) of the provision which is substituted here. As it is 
proposed: to leave it on page 8, it would read: 

It shall be the duty of the commission to— 

(1) Prepare standardized plans and specifications for grounds, build- 
ings, and other facilities suitable for the business conducted or to be 
conducted by operators. 

And so forth. 

sut on page where the term “ operator” is defined, it is 
defined in this way: 

The term ‘ 
conducting or operating a stockyard in which live stock is handled in 
commerce, and any trader or commission man or other person perform- 
ing services wholly or partly in commerce with respect to live stock 
handled in or in connection with a stockyard. 

The trouble is that the definition of an operator has vanished 
from the mind of the Senator who prepared the rest of the bill, 
and when he gets along in the bill he regards an operator 
as simply the manager or owner of a stockyard, whereas he is 
defined to be possibly a trader or commission man, and it | 
results in confusion all the way through the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the first paragraph is left in as now | 
suggested by the Senator from South Dakota, it will be the duty | 
of the Federal Trade Commission to furnish plans and specifi- | 
cations for the offices in which a commission man. does his busi- 
ness. <A live-stock exchange building shall be designed by the | 
Federal Trade Commission. Any group of men who wish to 
form a live-stock exchange or a new stockyard and put up a 
building will have architectural services free of charge. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska, the 
chairman of the committee, a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Did I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
a moment ago to offer as an amendment to the pending bill to 
strike out of the section to which the Senator from New York 
has just referred, beginning with line 18 and down to and 
including line 25, on page 8? Is that the Senator’s proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment I offered is to strike out com- 
mencing with line 20 on page 8 and ending with line 13 
page 9, 

Mr. SMITH. I misunderstood the Senator. IL thought that 
he had proposed an amendment to strike out beginning with | 
line 18 on page 8. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did. propose at first to amend by striking 
out beginning with line 13 on page 8, but at the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota, who I supposed had agreed to | 
the amendment, I modified it. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator a further question? 
This is a matter that affects the live-stock region, and those 
who are more or less directly affected by such legislation. should 
as a matter of course prepare the legislation and inform the 
Senate about it. However, I should like to have some one ex- | 
plain the objection raised by the Senator from New York, and 
why it would be necessary for the commission to become archi- 
teets or to prepare plans or to provide the architects to prepare 
plans. I should like to have an explanation of why that is 
necessary in the bill. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; my attention was 
diverted at the moment. 

Mr. SMITH, I will not disturb the Senator from Nebraska. 
I wili ask the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sterne] 
why it is necessary to provide in the bill at this time that it 


» 


~ 


on | 


shall be the duty of the Federal Trade Commission to prepare | 
plans for the buildings where these people shall perform the | 
functions of a stockyard business and a slaughtering business? 


Mr. STERLING. I would rather say that the commission | 
would know conditions in regard to sanitation. and what would 
be sanitary buildings, and so forth, for a business of this kind. 
They would make a study of the question, and would be able 
to inform the operators as to the best kind of buildings to be 
used, and how they should be constructed. 

I do not know that this is compulsory. That is not my con- | 
struction of it. They only furnish such information when 
the operator gives assurance of undertaking the construction 
and operation of certain buildings and facilities, so it is optional | 
with the operator, after all, whether or not he shall have. that 
instruction, but he can get it if he gives assurance that he will 
construct buildings of the kind suggested by the commission, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care to enter into the | 
discussion, because I have not made any very particular study | 
of the conditions involved. I listened to the testimony that was | 
given before the committee when the bill was before it a year 
ago, as to the fact that the packing houses do perhaps have vir- 
tually a monopoly of the meat-packing business. But when it | 
comes down to a detail such as this, that the commission is to | 


‘operator ” means any person engaged in the business of | 


| lina said. 
| from South Dakota, I would eliminate all of that language. 


| to agree to striking out subdivisions (2) and (3). 


; and more anxiety than the question now pending. 


! 


| be empowered. to draw plans and specifications for the architee- 
tural construction and also plans by which the steck may be 
quartered in the yards, and so forth, I rather think that if they 
perform their duties as otherwise laid down for them in the 
bill, they will be doing about all they should be expected to do. 
Certainly I do not think that this adds anything to the bill. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to make a few remarks 
| on the pending amendment that I have offered. I wish to say 
| first, in answer to the Senator from South Carolina, that if I 
| were offering the substitute I would not include anything that 
is in section (¢) unless it was agreeable. I have not any objec- 
tion whatever myself to having that in the bill. It is not neces- 
sary, however. It would probably be less objectionable to Sen- 
ators if the Senator from South Dakota would leave it out, 
and my original motion to amend included striking it out. I 
| Suppose the theory is that when these men perform their duties 
under the bill, after several years of service they will become 
| familiar with and expert on the conditions involved, and they 


| will be useful in the planning of stockyards, and so forth, and 


that therefore they should furnish plans. and specifications to 
any stockyard or te any body of men who were going to con- 
struct one, so as to make it modern in every respect. 

But there is a good deal in what the Senator from South Care- 
It is not a part of their duty. If I were the Senator 
It 
| is not material, and it will do away with some of the objec- 
tions that are made here, Personally I de not think: the first 
paragraph under section (e) harms anything. As. I said, I 
would not have any objection to it, and I would not have any 
objeetion to some of the others, as there might be some good 
come out of them; but in order to: avoid any controversy, since 
it, is not material to his amendment, I would suggest to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota to strike it all out. 

Mr. STERLING. I think I would agree te that, but I wish 


| to call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to his amend- 


ment now and what it includes. I agreed to the striking out of 
subdivision: (1) under section (¢c). I alse agreed or attempted 
In regard 
to. subdivision (2) there is no question, but there is a question 
as to whether the whole of subdivision (3). ought to go out, 
beginning at the bottom of page 8. That reads as follows: 

(3) As far as practicable, when requested by any such operator, pro- 


| vide for the inspection by agents of the commission of the live stock, 
| live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs received or distributed by 


such operator to determine the quality, quantity, or condition thereof, 
and for the issuance by such agents of certificates showing the results 
of such inspection, and in the conduct of such inspections to cooperate 
with duly authorized local authorities. Such certificates shail be ac- 
cepted in the courts of the United States and of the States as prima 
facie evidence of the quality, quantity, or condition at the time and 
place of inspection of the tive stock, live-stock products, or perishable 
foodstuffs covered thereby. 

I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that there are certain 
words that ought to come out of that paragraph. For example, 
in line 25, at the bottom of page 8, the words “ live-stocix prod- 
ucts or perishable foodstuffs” ought to come out, because they 
are not an incident of the stockyard business. Those 
ought to go out, In line 9 

Mr. NORRIS. What page? 

Mr. STERLING. Page 9. The same words oug 
out in line 9, page 9, “live-stock products or pet 
| stuffs.” 

Mr. 


words 


ht to come 
shable food- 


NORRIS. 


Mr. President, I will withdraw my amend- 
} ment to permit the Senator from South Dakota to offer such 


amendment as he wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on page S of my amend- 
ment, I move to strike out paragraphs 1 and 2 of subdivision 
(ce). I also move to strike out the words “ live-stock products 
or perishable foodstuffs”’ contained in lines 3 and 4, on page 9; 


The Senator from Nebraska 


| and also to strike out the words “live-stock products. or perish- 


able foodstuffs,” in line 12, on page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota submits an amendment to the amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 8, it is proposed to strike out 
from line 14 to line 25, both inclusive; on page 9, in lines 3 and 


> 


| 4, to strike out the words “live-stock products or perishable 


foodstuffs ”’ ; 
on page 9. 
Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, there has been no 
question before the Senate which has given me more trouble 
I have made 
no secret of that; I make none now. It is a great quesiion. 
It is a question that has two sides to it, as have all other ques- 
tions, and I have been in great doubt which was the right side; 


and also to make the same amendment in line 12, 
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but, after weighing both sides and hearing the considerations 
which have been advanced for and against the measure, I have 
reached a decision, and by that decision I shall stand. 

Mr. President, there has never been a time when a monopoly 
was not a crime and monopolists criminals. The old common 
law of England made them criminals. There never was a time 
when forestalling, regrating, and engrossing were not crimes, 
and laid down as such by the common law of England. The 
common law of England, as all lawyers know—so far as it ap- 
plies to our country—is our common law. 

Mr. President, the time has come when Uncle Sam has got to 
say to such combinations of capital as the packers, “I am going 
to determine whether you are bigger than I.” These combina- 
tions defy the Government; they oppress and rob the people. 
In time of war they have done more slaughter in the ranks of 
our soldiers than enemy bullets have done. They did so in the 
Spanish-American War, where tainted meat and embdlmed beef 
killed off our soldiers faster than did the bullets of the Spanish 
guns. They did it in the recent war. There is not an ex- 
service man who, in telling you of his experiences in Europe, 
does not inveigh against the kind of food that -he got from the 
can, Whether it were meat or soup or something similar— 
messes that were not fit for a dog. 

These combinations are threatening the life of the Republic. 
They rob the rich, who can stand it; they rob the poor, who 
can not stand it. They rob the black as well as the white, the 
city as wéll as the farm. There is not a trade or a profession 
upon which these men do not levy an imperial tribute and 
compel payment. You can not live without a license from 
these combinations. They stand at the headwaters of life in 
this Republic and measure out to everyone, at their own price, 
the wherewith which sustains his life. They are almost in 
possession of the tree of life in this Republic, and they put the 
price on the fruit by which we live. 

We are told that if we establish this control over the packing 
plants the next step will be the control of the coal plants, Well, 
when it comes let it come. If those combinations draw upon 
themselves the necessity for the Government to act in self- 
defense and on behalf of the oppressed people, we shall control 
them; we shall make them obey the law. 

What is the use of enforcing the law against the petty thief, 
the gambler, the violator of the Volstead Act, and letting these 
high-handed criminals go unscathed ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when a bill similar to the 
one now pending was before the Senate in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1921, I voted against it for three reasons: First, that the 
exclusively stock-raising contingent in my own State opposed 
it, while those engaged in cereal raising and the ultimate con- 
sumers generally seemed to favor it; secondly, because of my 
very natural aversion to the Government operating any kind of 
business ; and thirdly, because I believed that the Federal Trade 
Commission had every power, if properly exercised, that was 
hecessary to bring about any relief that was demanded. 

Since that time some of the more paternalistic corners have 
been clipped off these bills; there have been some changes made 
in them; but I still feel that in the passage of such legislation 
we shall be taking a long step—and a little longer one than I 
should like to take—into the paternalistic field, 

The objection that came to me from the western portion of my 
State was in these words: 

We, the undersigned stockmen, members of the North Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association of Western North Dakota, respectfully petition 
that you use your influence in opposition to this bill, as we consider 
said bill detrimental to the best interests of the livestock raisers 
throughout the United States. 

They then set forth the paternalistic features of the bill, 
which they themselves considered rather dangerous, and I cer- 
tainly share with them their fear of “ too much Government in 
business.” 

Government control and operation of the railroads for a few 
months only resulted in bankrupting every railway in the 
United States, notwithstanding the undreamed-of increase in 
the cost of transportation. Government interference in the 
operation of coal mines enormously enhanced the cost of fuel 
to the people of the United States, and Government building and 
operation of ships has proven to be one of the most colossal 
failures, financial and otherwise, that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. I know of nothing that the Government has attempted 

to do that it has not done in a most flagrant, expensive, and 
ineffective way. 

I do not believe in any big business running itself just as it 
sees fit to run itself; I believe in proper control; I believe in 
laws <dlirected against the particular thing which is wrong, and 
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then that such laws should be rigidly enforced. I am not one 
of those who believes that we have reached a stage in which it is 
necessary to have a bureau to look into every line of business 
and to assist in its operation to see that no crime is committed, 
But I have no objection, if deemed necessary, that a bureau be 
created to keep watch upon and see that the laws are enforced ; 
but I do always balk at the actual management of any busi- 
ness by any governmental agency. 

But, Mr. President, I observe that the stock-raising industry 
generally is in favor of this bill; that the farmers are generally 
in favor of it. I do not believe that there is much contained in 
the bill over and above the authority that has heretofore been 
given to the Federal Trade Commission; I feel that it is dupli- 
eating much of the authority of that commission, and, in addi- 
tion to that, the action of the Senate itself in continuing all the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission makes certain this 
duplication of many of the things that are to be done; but I 
do not anticipate any great danger that will result from the 
operation of this bill to the interests of the stock raisers in my 
State, and I think that I shall vote for it, with the hope that 
some of the anticipated benefits may be realized. The fact that 
it receives the earnest support of all the Senators representing 
the stock-raising industry relieves nre from sem: of the fears 
which seem to be in the minds of a number of the stock raisei's 
of the western part of my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to move another 
amendment. On page 7, lines 19 and 20, I move to strike out 
the words “ live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs.” This 
provision relates to operators, and if those words are stricken 
out elsewhere in the bill, they should be stricken out here. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire what became 
of the other amendments offered by the Senator fronr South 
Dakota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator’s former amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. This is not a modification of the former 
amendment. It was my understanding that the former amend- 
ments had been agreed -to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; they have not been agreed 
to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us have one at a time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota that he has a right, has he not, to modify his own 
amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. I thought that the other amendments to 
the amendment had been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They have not. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, I ask that a vote be taken upon 
those amendments to the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that it is not necessary for him to ask that a vote be taken upon 
any changes which he wishes to make in the amendment which 
he has proposed. He has the right under the rules and the 
practice of the Senate to perfect his amendment and to change 
it before the vote is taken upon it according to his liking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That right was accorded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is a continuing right until there is 
a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point that I make is that we have to 
dispose of amendments, so that we may know what is disposed 
of and what is not, as we go along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us have one at a time. 

The READING CLERK. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] moves to modify his amendment, on page 7, lines 19 
and 20, after the word “live stock,” by striking out the comma 
and the words “live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs ” ; 
on page 8, to strike out from line 14 to line 25, inclusive; on 
page 9, lines 3 and 4, after the word “stock,” to strike out the 
comma and the words “ live-stock products, or perishable food- 
stuffs’”’; and to make the same modification in line 12, on 
page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from South Dakota will be so modified. The 
amendment as modified is before the Senate. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just a few words 
about this amendment. 

As the Senator has modified the amendment, I think it is a 
very great improvement over the House bill; and Senators 
must remember that when the vote is taken on this substitute 
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it is a vote between the House bill and the substitute offered by 
the Senator. 

The question was asked of the Senator a while ago whether 
the other bill, in substance, meaning the House bill, for which 
this is offered as a substitute, retained in it the power of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I called attention yesterday to 
the fact that the House bill practically wipes the Federal Trade 
Commission off the face of the earth. 

It goes a good’ deal further than the language itself would 
indicate. It takes away from the Federal Trade Commission 
the power to investigate live stock, live-stock preducts, or any- 
thing that would come within the definition of the House bill, 
and the authority to regulate is given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. This substitute gives to the Federal Trade Commission 
the supervisory authority of the act itself. 

Personally, three years ago, when I started out upon the 
study of the packer question, I started out on the theory that the 
Federal Trade Commission was the one commission, without 
creating a new one, that was properly equipped for the purpose 
of doing the work provided for by any bill that might under- 
take to regulate the packing business, without going further, 
in my judgment, than any of the bills that have been introduced 
have gone. Now, the substitute offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota does that. I modified my views by contact with 
other members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and brought in the bill that was defeated yesterday 
when we offered it as a substitute for the House bill. If I 
were drafting this bill, there are some things the Senator does 
not have in it that I would put in. It seems to me that it does 
not go quite as far in some respects as it ought to, but, in my 
judgment, it is a thousand times better than the House bill. 

Yesterday, when I offered an amendment applying to the 
Senate bill by which I retained the jurisdiction of the Federal 


_ Trade Commission, objection was made that it made an over- 


lapping of authority, and I admitted that it did, although I 
think I made a sufficient explanation of it, but that was one 
objection to it. That objection can not be made to this sub- 
stitute. There is no overlapping of authority anywhere. The 
authority to administer the law is turned over to the Federal 
Trade Commission. : 

In my judgment, the Federal Trade Commission has shown 
its ability to do work of this kind better than any other bureau 
or commission that the Government has ever had; and I an- 
ticipate that if this amendment shall prevail, and this bill 
shall be substituted for the House bill, it will be a great im- 
provement. In fact, in my judgment it will make a success of 
what is bound to be a failure if the House bill stands in its 
present form. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
general features of this bill, but I do not like to have go unchal- 
lenged the statement made by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumprr] that the Government operation of the rail- 
roads has resulted in wrecking the railroads of this country. 

We are in the midst of an investigation of that situation 
now; and I, as a member of that committee, propose to insist 
that befere this investigation shall have ceased we shall have 
all the facts that have led up to the present alleged condition 
of the railroads and shall know beyond a doubt where the re- 
sponsibility for their condition lies. 

It is hardly competent for any man at this time to say what 
force or combination of forces has resulted in the alleged dis- 
astrous condition that the railroads claim themselves to be in. 
When we shall have thoroughly and honestly investigated this 
matter and found just where the difficulty is, we shall have the 
courage to state where it is and what or who is responsible. 

The Senator also calls attention to the fact, as he alleges, 
that our entrance into the shipping business has been disastrous. 
It was notorious before we made this attempt that we had no 
merchant marine. There were vast resources of this country 
that were absolutely throttled because of the fact that we had 
no facilities for transoceanic transportation; and the amount 
of money that we are expending now in order to get that busi- 
ness started is evidence of the fact that we are all entirely 
ignorant of the processes by which a practical and economical 
system of merchant marine may be run. Every man knows 
that at the beginning of a business the overhead charges are 
tremendous, but once the business is going we can recoup; and 
I for one shall stand as long as I am a Member of this body: 
and fight for the development of an American merchant marine. 
I expect it to cost money. I expect it to lose money in the 
initial period of its installation, and for that reason I am will- 
ing to spend that money rather than give over the entire trans- 
portation cf this country to a notorious monopoly that succeeded 
in driving every American ship from the sea. If it becomes 


necessary for the Government to give the people relief because 
they can not get relief on account of the monopolistic tendency 
that seems to be rampant, I shall be one to vote that the Gov- 
ernment shall at least demonstrate that a merchant marine is 
a feasible and practical thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I spoke a moment ago upon 
the merits of the bill. I wish to direct my few remarks now to 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. . 

I shall spend no time in answering the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smiru]. The Government operated the rail- 
roads. The Government went into the business of ‘shipbuilding 
and ship operation. The facts will speak for themselves. I do 
not care where the fault lies. Every American knows what the 
condition is. 

Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. St#rtrne] one other amendment, and that is that 
he strike out every part of his substitute bill with the ex- 
ception of that which places in the Federal Trade Commission 
the authority to conduct the operations under this measure. I 
agree with him that that is where it belongs. I would vote for 
his amendment if it simply transferred all of the powers which 
are transferred here, first to a bureau, and then by another 
amendment to the Secretary of Agriculture, simply to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. We would then avoid the duplications ; 
but after having voted to substitute the House measure I can not 
vote now to substitute again the Senate proposition because it 
carries with it the proposition that the authority exercised un- 
der the bill shall be under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission. I think that is where it belongs; and we ought 
simply to stop there, and let the Senate make the kind of a 
bill that it wants to make, and let the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion enforce it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I may say that when the 
Senator from North Dakota voted for the House bill he had but 
one other bill to compare with the House bill, and that was the 
Senate bill. The comparison to-day is between the House bill 
and the proposed substitute; and I do not think the Senator is 
umler any obligation to support the House bill because he sup- 
ported it yesterday, when the measure now under consideration 
was not before the Senate. 

I realize the force of the Senator’s suggestion that we simply 
clothe the Federal Trade Commission with the power that we 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture under the House bill; 
but, Mr. President, I think there should be some restrictions 
and ‘some regulations, and substantially those that are provided 
for in this bill. I believe in them. I believe they are reason- 
able restrictions, and as we come to read each one of them I 
think they prohibit the doing of those things which should not 
be done by the packing industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the propoged 
substitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to suggest a couple 
of further amendments. 

On page 5, after the word “ of,” in line 4, insert a conrma. As 
it reads now, it is:, 

In the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock. 

The meaning is: 

In the acquisition of, buying, selling, or dealing in live stock. 


I ask to have a comma inserted after the word “ of.” 

Then, on the same page, in line 18, strike out the word 
“packer ” and insert the word “ person.” This is an amendnrent 
that was made to one or the other of the two bills yesterday—I 
think the Senate bill—on motion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The provision is: 

(e) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer to 
engage in any course of business. 

Of course, the word “person” would include any other packer, 
whereas the word “ packer ” would not include any other person 
with whom a combination might be made in violation of the 
law. Are these amendments agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to modify 
his own amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota has just proposed to make the language in one portion 
of this bill comply with the language agreed upon by the Senate 
yesterday. I have two such amendments to offer to it. 

On page 8, line 18, after the word “or,” I move to insert 
the words “ by-products of the live-stock industry.” ‘That com- 
plies with the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot] upon yesterday to the print of the Senate 
bill after the Senate had refused. to reconsider the vote upon 
















the amendment relating to the definition of the term “live- 
stock products.” I assume, of course, that the Senator fron 
South Dakota will not object to perfecting this bill so that it 
shall comply with the action of the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH. Where would the Senator’s amendment come in? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 8, line 18, after the word “ or,” 
insert the words “by-products of the live-stock industry.” I 
am merely retracing the steps taken yesterday, tracing the same 
path. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would that be followed by a comma, then, 
or should it read “or distribution of live stock or by-products 
of the live-stock industry or live-stock products ” ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The word “or” should come 
“industry,” so as to read “or live-stock products.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota will be agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, again, to make the bill 
comply with the action of the Senate on yesterday upon two votes 
taken by the Senate, I offer the following amendment: On page 
2, line 11, strike out the words “and owned or controlled by 
a packer” and insert the words “and used for food.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, we do not want to have that 
amendment adopted without objection. I should like to have a 
vote on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
Suggests to the Senator from South Dakota that he assumes he 
does not want to do anything different from what we did yes- 
terday with the Senate committee bill; but the Senator from 
South Dakota, in answer to the Senator from North Dakota, 
has already said that when we voted yesterday between the 
House text and the Senate committee amendment it was a dif- 
ferent proposition from that which we are voting on now. If 
the suggestion of the Senator from New York is carried out, 
then the Senator from South Dakota will have to change his 
whole amendment and offer the amendment the Senate voted 
down yesterday. So that he does not want to perfect his 
amendment, I take it, according to the action of the Senate 
yesterday. 

Although the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York is the one which was adopted yesterday by the Senate, I 
can not help but believe that Senators did not realize the ex- 
tent to Which the amendment went in destroying the usefulness 
of the law. It takes out of the bill the language, in defining 
live-stock products, “ owned or controlled by a packer,” and in- 
serts in lieu thereof, “and used for food.” It eliminates from 
this law hides, oleomargarine, glue—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oleomargarine is used for food. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going on the theory that it is not fit for 
food; but the Senator may use it. I will take that back. It 
eliminates clothing, stockings, shoes, and underclothing. It 
eliminates fertilizer. It eliminates all sorts of medicines, I 
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not be left to stand alone. 
background unimpaired. 


by other bills, 


with these packers, or with any business that is allied with 
them, but you must admit that if you do want it done, you want 
it done right, and it would be perfectly foolish, it seems to me, 
to give the Federal Trade Commission, even on the Senator's 
own statement, authority to investigate part of these products 
clear through to the end, and authority for other products only 
part way, or authority for part of the products under one law, 
going in this direction, and authority to investigate the by- 
products which are in use for food going in the other direction. 
So we ought to vote it down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. WAps- 
worTtTH] to the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING]. 4 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask that a letter 
which I referred to in the debate upon this bill yesterday be 
printed in full in the Recorp. This letter is signed by the leg- 
islative representatives of every important farm and labor 
organization in the United States. It was addressed to Chair- 
man HAvGEN of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the House of Representatives, and was presented to the com- 
mittee by the signers, who were authorized to appear before that 
comunittee. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1921. 

DEAR Sir: We, the undersigned, as authorized representatives of na- 
tional organizations of farmers, of consumers, and of labor, have care- 
fully examined the provisions of the Haugen bill (H. R. 6320) to regu- 
late the interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, packing-house 
products, dairy products, ete., and we urgently protest that this bill in 
its present form is inadequate and needs important revision before it 
can command our confidence or support. 

_ While we are in full sympathy with the object of the bill and recog- 
nize the earnest efforts that have been put into it by the committee, it 
as now reported falls seriously short of obtaining its objects for the 
reasons here set forth: 

1. The most crying need of the live-stock producers and of the con- 
sumers of meats and other live-stock products is for authoritative cur- 
rent public information, made possible through the medium of uniform 
accounting systems on the industry, on the state of the markets, on 
the costs and profits of the packers, and other agencies operating be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. We believe that unless informa- 
tiqgn of this character is specifically provided for it will be impossible 
to secure that state of public confidence that is so sorely needed in this 
industry. This the Haugen bill does not do in its present form. 

2. The bill inadvertently, we believe, but yet surely takes the packers 
out from under the Sherman law and the antitrust acts, while leaving 
other industries still under the penalties of those laws. The packer 
legislation considered by the recent and present committees of Congress 
is in the nature of supervision of the industry. It is frankly directed 


at some degree of administrative oversight of the business of the large 
packers, and it primarily relies on the supervision of these organiza- 


tions rather than on the Sherman law. Nevertheless it would be a 
sorry outcome of the investigation and of the consent decree to relieve 
these five’ great packing companies from the Sherman law. The new 
legislation, until its operation has been successfully tried out, should 

The antitrust act should be retained in the 
The Haugen bill appears to preserve the anti- 
trust laws, but its phrasing is so defective as to really destroy those 


laws as far as the packers are concerned. 


Certain practices, conspiracies, agreements, etc., are made unlawful 
for packers by the Haugen bill and other practices are made unlawful 
We believe that these enumerated practices in the dif- 





presume, which were not considered good for food, which come 
out of the by-products of the packing business. It eliminates 
millions and millions of business, and turns it loose without 
any regulation. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact now 
that in this bill the overlapping of the authority of one bureau 
by another can not be urged, because the Federal Trade Com- 
mission handles it all, and you would prevent them from 
making an investigation under this bill of any of the by- 
products of the packers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Could they not do it under existing 
law? 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, if they could do it under the 
existing law, then it can not hurt them if it is left in this bill. 
If that be true, that they can do it anyway, there will be no 
harm in leaving it here. Of course, the proyisions of this bill 
go somewhat further than the Federal Trade Commission act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Infinitely so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think infinitely further, but they go 
further. Suppose the Senator’s theory is true, that under some 
other law they could investigate these packers, while under this 
law they could only investigate part of the packers; but under 
the other law, according to the Senator’s own statement, they 
could not go as far, and the result would be that when they 
would investigate by-products that could not be used for food 
they would have to stop at a certain point before they got 
through. 

I appeal to Senators; you may be against this bill, you may 
not want any investigation, you may not want anything done 


ferent bills should be carefully correlated, the best provisions selected, 
and all of them tested as to the criterion of proof required, remember- 
ing that proof of intent is difficult. This makes it all the more neces- 
sary not to abandon the Sherman law until it is found how the courts 
will function on these new provisions. 

3. The Federal Trade Commission performed the signal service to 
the country, to producers and consumers, and to the packing industry 
itself in its investigation of the packers; and all of the organizations 
we represent have again and again indorsed the public service rendered 
by the commission and expressed their confidence in it. We therefore 
emphatically object to any curtailment or limitation of the powers of 
that body. 

Whatever agency is provided for administrating the proper legislation, 
we insist that the Federal Trade Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission act be retained unimpaired and ready for service at the 
call of the President or either House of Congress, should the emergency 
arise, Like the Sherman law it should stand in the background as a 
bulwark until the new machinery has been tested and its efficiency and 
adequacy proven. If the bill is carefully drawn, this does not neces- 
sitate any duplication of effort or useless governmental expenditures. 

4. The Haugen bill does not measure up to the needs of the times in 
that it does not provide for any constructive improvement in the system 
of marketing live stock and meat-food products. Our system of mar- 
keting of commodities in general does not stand the test of efficiency 
and low cost. Whatever the efficiency of the meat packers, there is 
great need of improvement in lessening the outrageous spread in price 
between what the farmer receives for his stock and what the products 
cost at the consumers’ table. We therefore urge two forward-looking 
and constructive steps: (a) Adequate provision in the bill for farmers’ 
cooperative live-stock commission firms operating in the stockyards 
under governmental supervision; (b) voluntary registration of stock- 
yards, abattoirs, and warehouses, to secure all possible improvement in 
the marketing, slaughtering, processing, and storage systems by means 
of nonfinancial aid on the self-help principle. 

These are our principal reasons for asking that your committee give 
further consideration to the bill before pressing for its consideration 
on the floor of the House or its passage in its present form, We be- 
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lieve that the packers can not reasonably object to the provisions we 
have above urged, and that those provisions are necessary to make the 
legislation effective or worth passing. 
Respectfully submitted. 

T. C. Atkeson, Washington representative National Grange; 
George P. Hampton, managing director Farmers’ Na- 
tional Council; Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secre- 
tary People’s Reconstruction League; KE, C, Lasater, 
representing Livestock; Charles A. Lyman, secretary 
National Board of Farm Organizations; John A. Mc- 
Sparran, master Pennsylvania State Grange; C. 8. 
Barrett, president Farmers’ National Union; J. H. 
Kimble, legislative agent National Farmers’ Congress ; 
Cc. W. Holman, acting secretary National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation; Mrs. Florence Kelley, president 
National Consumers’ League; Mrs. E. P. Costigan, 
chairman Food Supply Committee, League of Women 
Voters; W. M. Clark, vice president and national leg- 
islative representative Order of Railway Conductors; 
W. N. Doak, vice president and legislative representa- 
tive Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; P. J. Mce- 
Namara, vice president and national legislative repre- 
sentative Brotherhood Locomotive Firemen and Engi- 
neers; H. E. Wills, vice president Brotherhood Loco- 
motive Engineers; E. F. McGrady, legislative commit- 

teeman, American Federation of Labor. 

Hon. Gi_Bert N. HAUGEN, 

Chairman House Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, we are considering 
legislation in the interest of agriculture, of live-stock growers, 
and of the consumers of this country. 

The letter which I have here, signed by representatives of 
live-stock associations and all the farm associations and all of 
the labor and consumer organizations of the country, protests 
against the Haugen bill in the exact form in which it passed 
the House. That bill is now before the Senate. This letter 
was dated on May 25, the bill was then pending in the House, 
had already been reported from the committee, and was passed 
by the House unamended as reported from the committee. So 
that every word of criticism in this letter from the representa- 
tives of this great body of people in whose interest, very largely, 
this legislation is supposed to be enacted, is in protest against 
the pending bill. 

I had an opportunity to read only one paragraph from the 
letter yesterday, and I want to read further from the letter at 
this time. I read from the letter: 

The most crying need of the live-stock producers and of the con- 
sumers of meats and other live-stock products is for authoritative cur- 
rent public information, made possible through the medium of uniform 
accounting systems, on the industry, on the state of the markets, on 
the costs and profits of the packers and other agencies operating be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. We believe that unless infor- 
mation of this character is specifically provided for it will be impos- 
sible to secure that state of public confidence that is so sorely needed 
in this industry. This the Haugen bill does not do in its present form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I notice on page 2657 of the 
Recorp this morning a statement by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot], to which I desire to refer. I did not hear it at 
the time, or I should have challenged it. .The Senator from 
Utah said: 

I do not know whether it is worth while to call attention to the 
farming organizations which are in favor of the House bill as against 
the Senate bill—I would if I had the time—as shown by the testimony 
given before the House committee. 

This is the point I challenge: 

The Secretary of Agriculture was there. He helped frame the bill. 

I would like to have the authority of the Senator from Utah 
for the statement that the Secretary of Agriculture had any- 
thing to do with framing the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my information was that the 
Secretary of Agriculture was before the committee, not one day 
but more than one day; that he discussed the provisions of the 
bill with that committee and made recommendations; that not 
only did he meet with the committee but he met with other 
Members outside for the purpose of discussing amendments, 
many of the amendments referred to yesterday by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fotterte]. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the fact that he was called before the 
House committee and testified before the House committee re- 
garding the bill the basis of the Senator’s statement that he 
helped frame the bill? I make the assertion, to go in the 
Recorp side by side with the statement of the Senator from 
Utah, that the Secretary of Agriculture had nothing whatever 
to do with framing the House bill, though he did attend the 
hearings, and did testify, of course, as he was asked to do. I 
do not want that statement to go in the Recorp to the people 
of this country, especially the farmers of the United States, 
who have implicit confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMOOT. I, too, have implicit confidence in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Mr. President, the statement I made yes- 


terday was based on information which came to me from 
sources I have no reason to doubt. The Senator may be 
right; my information may be wrong. I will say to the 
Senator 

Mr. KENYON. The statement comes to me from sources 
which I know are correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement I had every reason to believe 
was right. I made it upon the information that was given to 
me. I do not like to refer to Members of the other House. but 
I got it from Members of the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] to the amendment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have the amendment stated, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2 of the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota, line 11, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “ and owned or controlled by a packer” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “and used for food,” so 
that the paragraph will read: 

The term “ live-stock products” means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and used for food. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOODING (when his name was called). On this vote I 
am paired with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr]. 
If I were privileged to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. Norpeck’s name was called). I 
wish to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Norbeck] and to state that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” He has a general pair with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rep]. F 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketr- 
LocG], who is absent. I am unable to obtain a transfer and 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a pair on 
this bill with the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. I am 
unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore I must withhold my 
vote. Were I at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rops- 
INSON], which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PAGE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcock] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
{[Mr. Wotcotr], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNSEND] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BAti], who is absent. I am unable to 
obtain a transfer, and therefore I am not able to vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. McKrntrey]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspDELL] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GOODING. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] to my colleague [Mr. 
Borau] and vote. I vote. “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REEp]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIx11s] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]; and F 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 





The Secretary will state the 
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The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—82. 
McCumber 
McLean 
Myers 
New 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
NAYS—31. 
Lenroot 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Sheppard 





Shortridge 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 


Fernald 
Frelinghuysen 
Harreid 

Keyes 

King 

Knox 

Lodge 
McCormick 


Brandegee 
3roussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Ernst 


Sterling 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


Harris 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Kenyon Spencer 
La Follette Stanley 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Harrison Newberry 
Hitchcock Norbeck 
Kellogg Page 
Ladd Penrose 
McKellar Pomerene 
McKinley Ransdell 
McNary Reed 
France Moses Robinson 
Hale Nelson Shields 

So Mr. Wapswortn’s amendment to Mr. STERLING’s proposed 
substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Amend the House text by adding 
a new section at the end thereof, as foliows: 

Sec. —. None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to 
include or be binding upon a person whose chief business is the raising 
of live steck or agricultural products. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That language was reported out as a part 
of the Senate committee bill by the Senate committee. It is 
the same amendment which was offered at the last session to a 
similar bill and agreed to by the Senate. At that time it was 
thoroughly debated and understood. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to discuss the matter further unless there is some Senator 
who does not understand the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if we did not adopt 
that language yesterday as an amendment to the House text? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not certain whether it was adopted 
yesterday or not. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand the Senator offers the amend- 
ment to the House text? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. Can it not be offered as an amendment to 
the substitute bill which is now under consideration? The 
proposed substitute for the House bill is under consideration 
and it can be agreed to as an amendment to the substitute now 
pending. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that under the parliamentary 
rule we have a right to perfect the House text, and it is for 
that purpose that I offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Satoor] was somewhat vague in his answers as to the 
authority upon which he had asserted in the debate yesterday 
that the Secretary of Agriculture had taken an active part in 
the framing of the packer bill which came over from the House. 
Another Member of this body, the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD], speaking in the Senate here on June 10, stated 
as one of his reasons for his supporting the Haugen bill that 
it was “backed by the Farm Bureau Federation and the 
grange.” He said: 

The Haugen or House bill, which it is proposed to substitute by amend- 
ment for the Norris bill, while not without objection is the lesser of the 
two evils, and, backed as it is by the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Grange, and the unanimous report of the House committee, it seems 
to me better to accept the House bill. 

Now, I have just presented to the Senate a letter which shows 
that the Haugen or House bill is not only not backed by the 
only representative of the National Grange that there is in 
Washington, Mr. Atkeson, but that he denounces it. The letter 
signed by Mr. Atkeson, speaking for the National Grange, says: 

This bill {the Haugen bill) in its present form is inadequate and 
needs important revision before it can command our confidence or 
support. 

So much for the grange backing referred to by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

As to the Haugen or House bill having the backing of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, I read this telegram signed by J. R, 
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Howard, president of the Farm Bureau, dated at Chicago, June 
8, addressed to the Senator fromr Nebraska [Mr. Norris], at 
Washington, D. C.: 

American Farm Bureau live-stock committee not satisfied with House 
packer bill. Desires conference Monday night with Senate leader. Can 
you arrange same? 

Mr. President, we seem to struggle with a good deal of diffi- 
culty in getting before the Senate any definite information in 
support of the statement that the Secretary of Agriculture 
had anything to do with the drafting of the House bill, but 
there can no longer be any doubt that the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Bureau and the Grange were never in 
favor of the bill as it passed the House. 

But, Mr. President, there is abundant evidence that the bill 
was satisfactory to the packers as it passed the House. 

Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, one of the packers, testified before 
the House committee, and I have his testimony before me. He 
appeared on May 6, 1921, shortly before the Haugen bill was 
reported to the House. He refers first to the Williams bill— 
another House bill, which embodied the provisions which the 
packers desired. Then Mr. Wilson proceeds to say: 

That bill, as I read it, is pretty much the Haugen bill with a few 
amendments, the one important amendment being the elimination of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, throwing it all into the Department 
of Agriculture. 

He said further: 

There is probably one additional suggestion that I could make as to 
that bill, or to the Haugen bill, which, I think, in line with the tend- 
ency of the minds of the men here as I gathered it yesterday, and that 
would be to entirely eliminate the Federa! Trade Commission from juris- 
diction in the matter. 

That is what the packers want. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what the House text provides. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is what the House text provides, 
and that is why the House text is the packer bill, and that is 
why the packers are supporting it. 

He was asked by Mr. Voret, a member of the House com- 
mittee : 

You say that the Haugen bill will pretty nearly cover the situation— 

That is your exact language. The reply was: 

The Haugen bill, with these few changes I have suggested. 

That is, with the elimination of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission. ; 

The real trouble with any bill that leaves any authority to the 
Federal Trade Commission is that the packers are afraid of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to take five minutes on 
the pending amendment and five minutes on the bill itself. 

Mr. President, I at no time have claimed that the Secretary 
of Agriculture helped to draft the bill. In my remarks I did 
say that he helped to frame the bill, by which I meant he 
assisted in the amendments toe the bill as it was intreduced in 
the other House. There is no question about that at all. 

After the speech which was delivered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fottetre] last evening, in which he 
showed to the Senate a bill which was marked by an attorney 
of the packing company with interlineations and amendments, 
claiming that that meant that the packers made the bill so 
that it was satisfactory to them, I asked Mr. Lightfoot to pre- 
pare a statement of just what took place. I have that statement 
now, and I am going to read it to the Senate. Before doing so, 
however, I desire to say that I have here a letter from Mr. T. C, 
Atkeson, which is dated March 22, 1921, reading as follows: 
Mr. NORMAN Draper, 


Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The last time you were in the office, if I remember cor- 
rectly, you stated in the talk we were haying that you would try to put 
on paper or get from some of your people copy of some proposed legis- 
lation on the subject of the Government regulation of the packer in- 
aee which you people would not oppose if considered and passed by 

ongress. 

I was much interested in this proposition, and have now come to the 
point where I am considering making some suggestions to Members of 
Congress on this subject, and would be very glad to have your memo- 
randum or copy of any proposed bill. 

If you can oblige me with such a copy, it seems to me that it will 
be a step in the right direction, as it appears inevitable from the pres- 
ent state of public opinion that the general public will insist upon 
Congress taking some action in this direction at this coming session. 

Yours, sincerely, 
T. C. ATKHSON, 


Washington Representative. 
The request made in that letter was complied with; that is 
all. That is the history of the matter. After Mr. Atkeson had 
made that request, what would Senators have thought if it 
had been denied? Here is what happened, Mr. President. This 
is the statement of Mr. Lightfoot: 
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“During the last session of Congress the House Committee 
on Agriculture held hearings lasting 40 days, taking testimony 
covering 3,000 pages of printed record. 

“Toward the conclusion of the hearing two of the packers’ 
attorneys—M. W. Borders, representing Morris & Co., and J. P. 
Lightfoot, representing Wilson & Co.—were invited by the com- 
mittee to discuss the law of the pending bills and their effect 
upon the industry. I closed the argument, which lasted two 
days. At the conclusion of my address, which thoroughly 
analyzed the bills and pointed out the destructive features, 
Mr. Vorat, of Wisconsin, one of the most active members of the 
comnittee, in advocating regulation of the industry made the 
suggestion that I be invited by the committee to submit sugges- 
tions eliminating such objectionable features. 

“The committee had before it all the bills which had been 
previously introduced on the subject, including the Sims, Kend- 
rick, Kenyon, and other bills. Mr. ANDERSON, a member of the 
committee, who had introduced « companion bill to the Kenyon 
bill, thereafter rewrote the measure conferring all the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction upon the Federal Trade Commission.” 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator from Utah from what 
he is reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that this 
is a statement which was prepared at my request as to the steps 
which were taken in the preparation of the bill after various 
bills on the subject had been introduced into the other House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whose statement is it, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated that. 
Lightfoot. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is Mr. Lightfoot? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows; but I will tell the Senator, 
if he will just have patience. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right, I will have patience. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is attorney for Wilson & Co., packers of 
Chicago. The statement continues: 

“Mr. HavuGEN wrote a bill along similar lines, conferring the 
jurisdiction over the packers to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and over the stockyards to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. His bill was reported out by the committee at the close 
of the last Congress in the neture of a substitute for the Gronna 
bill, which had passed the Senate. 

“At this session Mr. HauGen reintroduced his bill, and Mr. 
McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska introduced the Gronna bill and Mr. 
WiLiiAMs later a modification of the Haugen bill. Another 
hearing was held by the committee lasting a week, at which 
there appeared the Secretary of Agriculture, representatives 
of farm and labor organizations, the Consumers’ League, pack- 
ers, large and small, commission men, stockyards representa- 
tives, and others interested in the bills. 

“The committee invited all these parties to offer suggestions 
for the improvement of the bill. Amendments were suggested 
by representatives of the Department of Agriculture, farm 
organizations, commission men, stockyard managers, and 
packers. 

“During the course of the discussion the committee invited 
me to confer with the Secretary of Agriculture and see if any 
amendments could be worked out, and if so the Secretary and 
I should report them back to the committee for its considera- 
tion. 

“A subcommittee of three, consisting of the authors of the 
three bills pending before the committee, was appointed to draft 
a bill, the subcommittee held hearings at which representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, the farm organizations, 
packers, and others appeared and offered their suggestions for 
amendments. I am informed that some were adopted and 
others rejected. The committee was fully aware that I was 
conferring with and cooperating as far as possible with others 
interested in the bill. The subcommittee reported the Haugen 
bill as amended to the full committee unanimously, the full 
committee unanimously reported it to the House without 
further amendment. The House after full discussion lasting 
several days passed it without a single amendment, and it is 
now before this body. 

“The House was aware that amendments had been offered 
by all those interests, including the packers. (See House 
Report No. 77.) 

“Why should not the packers be consulted? They are the 
parties most affected by the legislation. - From my reading of 
the bill the amendments adopted embodying the suggestions 
of the representative of the Secretary of Agriculture, the farm 
organizations, and the packers are all fair and reasonable, and 
improve the bill; yet, notwithstanding, if adopted the bill will 
be the most far-reaching of any bill ever enacted by Congress 


The statement is by Mr. 
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for the regulation of private business in times of peace as 
stated by the committee in its report. 

“Has the time come in this country when business men can 
not be heard to make suggestions as to laws vitally affecting 
their business? We have witnessed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission denying a hearing and conducting an ex parte investi- 
gation upon which these measures are predicated. It is such 
tendencies that cause business men to tremble before such leg- 
islation and look with anxiety to the future. 

“Tt should not be a matter of consequence to the Senate that 
an attorney of one of the packers conferred with some of the 
representatives of the farm organizations or made suggestions 
for amendments. That is neither novel nor extraordinary, espe- 
cially when such conferences had been practically suggested by 
a committee of Congress. 

“The House passed the bill with a full knowledge of the fact 
and conscious of the scope of its bill. The Senate is amply able 
to pass upon the bill and weigh its merits or demerits. It rather 
impresses me aS an indication of extremity when such a criti- 
cism is made in an attempt to sway the judgment of the Senate. 
Let us consider for a moment what amendments were suggested 
by the attorney for one of the packers and their effect. 

“The Haugen bill as introduced conferred the administrative 
jurisdiction over the packers to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and over the stockyards, commission men, traders, and packer 
buyers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The amend- 
ment suggested by the attorney was to amend the bill so as to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture jurisdiction over the whole 
subject, and not provide for a divided authority over two 
divisions of a business so intimately connected. 

“What is wrong about that suggestion? 

“ Several bills have ‘heretofore been introduced in the Senate 
by those interested in this legislation which did that precise 
thing. I am informed that a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture appeared before the subcommittee of the House 
in connection with the Haugen bill and found no fault with that 
suggestion. A representative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation approved of it—in fact, a committee of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, which met in Washington in April of this 
year and before the House committee began its hearing on the 
present bill, adopted the following resolution: 

‘We recommend that there should be regulatory legislation con- 
cerning the meat-packing industry to insure live-stock production 
against unfair practices. We further believe that such regulatory 
powers should be vested in the Department of Agriculture. We reaffirm 
our previous resolution for fair and just measures in the interest of 
both the industry and the producers. (See p. 484, hearings before 
Committee on Agrictlture, May, 1921.) : 

“This resolution was inserted in the hearings by a high offi- 
cial of the Farm Bureau and was passed by a representative 
committee of the bureau assembled in Washington to outline a 
legislative program in the interest of the farmers.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire five minutes on the bill 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has exhausted his 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
on the bill now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin 
because he took 10 minutes himself yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has already spoken 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, I yield the floor; but, inasmuch 
as this is a statement in reference to a matter which has gone 
into the Rrecorp, I ask unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the statement may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The remainder of the statement is as follows: 

“Mr. Atkeson, the representative of the National Grange, who 
furnished the bill with the interlineations referred to here, tes- 
tifying before the House committee at its recent hearing, said: 

“Tf I were writing this bill I would substitute for ‘ Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’ ‘ Secretary of Agriculture’ clear through. The 
result of my own cogitation over the matter is in line with the state- 
ment made by Mr. ANDERSON yesterday. * * * Mr. Chairman, I was 
considering the bill purely from the standpoint of its being adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture. I amused myself some time ago 
in preparing a packer bill, but I did not have the nerve to ask any 
Congressman to introduce it, because I did not think that Congress 
would pass the bill if I did, but it provided that the railroads should 
own the stockyards. That is our disposition of the stockyards problem. 
That means, of course, that they would be brought under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for administration. But as I have studied Mr. 
HAUGEN’s Dill, if the railroads are not to own the stockyards, and it 
does not so provide, it then seemed to me that if this law is to be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should be given administrative authority over the stock- 
yards, including the commission men and ali other things that pass 
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through the stockyards. This is not meant as a criticism atall. Maybe 
I am mistaken about it. If I were suggesting any changes in this bill, 
it would simply be that change, that the ‘ Secretary of Agriculture’ 
substituted for the ‘ Interstate Commerce Commission’ throughout the 
bill, beginning with section 302. (See pages 77 and 78, House hear- 
ings, May, 1921.) 

“The suggestions made te Mr. Atkeson by me were in response 
to his request for our views. 

“The House committee agreed to the change and the bill was 
passed by the House, so it would seem that the suggestion of 
the attorney was in aceordance with public opinion on that 
subject. 

“Phe next amendment suggested by me to Mr. Atkeson was 
to amend the definition of the term ‘ live-stock produets.’ 

“The definition as it originally appeared in the bill read as 
follows: ‘The term “live-stock products” means all products 
and by-products of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
derived in whole or in part from live stock.’ 

“This definition, taken in connection with the definition of 
‘ packer,’ as provided in section 201 of the bill, would unques- 
tionably have made a ‘ packer’ out of many industries not en- 
gaged in the slaughter of animals, such as tanneries, fertilizer 
plants, woolen mills, automobile manufacturers, and many 
others using by-products of the packing industry and subject 
them to regulation under the bill. That definition was in iden- 
tieal language in the Gronna bill as it passed the Senate last 
session, and a lawyer for one of the packers was the first to eall 
atiention to it. 

“It seems that the distinguished Committee on Agriculture 
of the Senate also coneurs in the wisdom of the amendment, 
as it attempted to meet the criticism made by the packer attor- 
ney by changing the definition of the terms in the amendment 
now pending to the House bill, for by an amendment it is now 
made to read: 

“The term ‘live-stock products’ means all products and by-products 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live stock 
and owned or controlled by a packer; the words ‘and owned or con- 
trolled by a packe:’ is a very recent amendment offered by the Senate 
committee and is intended to safeguard the very point made by the 
packer attorney, whether it aceomplished that purpose or not. It was 
also not criticised by the Secretary of Agriculture and was approved 
by the Farm Burcau. 

_“The next amendment suggested to Mr. Atkeson was to section 207 
of the Haugen bill, which provided that the Secretary under certain 
circumstances should prescribe the manner and form in which the ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda of the packer should be kept, and there- 
after any packer who keeps any other or different accounts, records, 
and memoranda than those prescribed by the Secretary shall be guilty 
of a penitentiary offense. 

“There was no objection to keeping all the accounts or records that 
the Secretary might prescribe in the manner and form prescribed, which 
he has the power to make ‘uniform’ if he so desires, but in case the 
Seeretary failed or refused to prescribe every form and account deemed 
essential in the operation of the business it was very objectionable to 
be charged with a felony if the Secretary found some account or record 
cr memoranda he had not prescribed. It will be noted that the Farm 
Bureau also recommended this change in the law, and it was adopted 
by the committee; moreover, the section as amended corresponds in its 
scope with the same provision of the Senate amendment and is in 
consonance with it. It was also approved by the representative of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and seems to be fair, just, and reasonable. 
The power to prescribe uniform accounts and books is discretionary 
under the Senate bill, as under the House bill. 

“Another amendment suggested was to section 205 (f). The bill 
as drawn made the finding of facts of the Secretary conclusive in any 
appeal from an order to ‘cease and desist’ if supported by evidence. 
The suggestion was made’ to change it to read by ‘ the weight of the 
evidenee.’ 

“ The representative of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Farm Bureau seem to favor it as fair. And the Senate at the 
last session adopted a like amendment to the Gronna bill from 
the floor, offered by Senator Smith of Georgia, who supported 
the bill. 

“The Senate Committee on Agriculture evidently believed 
that this was a wise provision, as they have preserved it in the 
present amendment to the Howse bill. (See line 25, sec. 21, 
p. 44, of H. R. 6320, now wnder consideration. } 

““T will not discuss this question further, but all the recom- 
mendations made are sound and fair. They do not weaken in 
any respect the bill, but are in aceord with sound principle and 
fair and reasonable supervision and regulation, and, so far as 
analyzed, are in accord with many of the provisions of the 
Senate bill. 

“In connection with the statement of Senator La FoLietTe 
that I suggested that the Seeretary of Agriculture be given the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission over the packing 
industry was in line with the announced policy of this adminis- 
tration to coordinate overlapping powers of different depart- 
ments. It was also in accord with the sentiment of the Senate 
at the last session, because they amended the Gronna bill from 
ihe floor in that respect. The present Committee on Agriculture 
reported its own bill with the same provision in it transferring 
the powers of the Federal Trade Commission, and the Senate 
conunittee also in reporting its amendment as a substitute for 
ithe House bill contained a similar provision, So that my sug- 
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gestion was in line with the sentiment which has existed in 
the Senate on that question. The banks and railroads are both 
especially exempted from the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, because they have agencies established completely 
supervising them. The same situation should be previded for 
the packing industry, which is quite as large as either, and this 
legislation is intended to establish as complete supervision as 
is provided for the banks and railroads. There is nothing but 
a sentimental reason why the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission should be preserved, and the industry should not 
be subjected to conflicting authority, which will inevitably 
cause confusion and uncertainty in administering the law.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
speech of Mr. Lightfoot, the atterney for Wilson & Co., going 
into the Recorp cemplete. We have just listened to a 10-minute 
speech from Mr. Lightfoot, attorney for Wilson & Co., one of 
the big packers. It is a violation of our unanimous-consent 
agreement for a Senator to speak 10 minutes, and when I have 
spoken 5 minutes I have to quit; but we have accorded Mr. 
Lightfoot, the attorney for the packers, the privilege of talking 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is wrong. Under 
the unanimous-eonsent agreement, five minutes are allowed on 
the bill and five minutes on each amendment, and I have not 
spoken five minutes on the Dili. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator knows, and so does every other 
Senator, if he will think for a minute, that the pending ques- 
tion now is on an’ amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada. <A Senator ean not talk on the bill when that amendment 
is pending as a matter of parliamentary law, though, of course, 
he can talk about anything when he really has the floor. Others 
have done so; I am not complaining about that, for, of course, 
I could not, being a Member of the Senate, expect the same 
privilege to be extended to me that has just been extended to 
the attorney for the packers. I do not know any way that I 
an make a speech in the Senate without coming here and mak- 
ing it. I congratulate the packers that they have a means of 
making speeches here that is not open to anybody else. 

This attorney, Lightfoot, who has just made this eloquent 
speech, and did not get through, the remainder of it being 
printed in the Recorp, comes from the same packer, Wilson & 
Co., whose testimony, given by Mr. Wilson, president of the com- 
pany, was read here a few moments ago in reference to the same 
question that Lightfoot, the attorney, is talking about, and that 
is the hearings before the House and the House bill. Wilson 
testified—and, I repeat, his testimony was read not 15 minutes 
ago—that the Haugen bill was satisfactory to him with two 
exceptions. He wanted the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission taken away and he wanted the authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission eliminated, and both of those 
changes were made in the bill. There is nothing left of the 
House bill that is objectionable to him; he is satisfied; and 
therefore, so far as he is concerned and others like him, if they 
are to have any legistation at all they are getting what they 
want. I congratulate them, Mr. President, that they are able 
to get what they want. They may be all right and the other 
people may be all wrong—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Did not the Senator say when he first 
addressed the Senate on the subject that the two bills were very 
much alike? 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘They are; in a great many respects they are 
exactly the same; and if they were alike, if the Senate bill 
were just like the House bill I should expect the Senator from 
Illinois to be voting for it instead of voting against it. The 
fact that he refuses to vote for any substitute for the House bill 
is pretty good evidence to me that he himself does not believe 
that they are alike in all respects, and they are not. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Illinois took some 
pains to examine the two bills to determine the difference, 
which is more than the Senator from Nebraska did before they 
were reported to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be. Of course, I could not be ex- 
pected to do what the Senator from Illinois can do. If I did 
examine them I could not explain the difference like he can. 
He thinks now, for argument’s sake, that they are not very 
different ; but I notice that when he did examine them, and got 
through, he came out just where Wilson of the packers came 
out, at the same place. He is there now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I propose to add to the 
pending amendment the following: 


Whose farm products in the aggregate do net exceed in value $50,000 
per annum. 


Upon that amendment I want to be heard, 
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WADSWORTH. Mr. 
again? I did not hear it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This does not come out of my time, 
does it, Mr. President? I was just putting a limitation upon 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment will ‘be stated. 

The Assistant SEcRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end 
of the proposed amendment of the Senator from Nevada, the 
following words: 

Whose products in the aggregate do not exceed in value $50,000 per 
annum, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am very much grati- 
fied that we have, through the medium of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Sarceor], this elaborate statement from Mr. Light- 
foot, the attorney for the packers, as to the making of the 
packer bill which passed the ‘House. To Senators familiar with 
the proceedings in committees it will appear like an old story. 

Virst, the selection of a committee of three; and I was told 
by a member of the House committee the other day on this 
floor that that committee was pretty carefully selected. This 
committee takes the Haugen bill and writes into it seven im- 
portant suggestions made by ‘the attorney for the packers— 
radical suggestions, suggestions that completely changed the 
character of the bill as it was first introduced—and I hold in 
my hands here now the Haugen bill with :interlineations in the 
handwriting of that attorney in the bill, which he turned over 
to Mr. Atkeson, with the changes that the packers desired to 
have made in the bill. Then the subcommittee was appointed. 
They adopted these suggestions. The measure was passed on 
to the full committee and, without a single change, reported 
by the committee ‘to the House and passed by the House just 
as reported. Is not that rather remarkable? 

The ways seem to be specially greased for swift .action. 
Without a change, this bill goes from a subcommittee of ‘three 
through the entire committee of the House, and then it :goes 
through the House of Representatives without any further 
change ‘whatever. 

It is a most extraordinary record. I think the revelations 
made by the ‘packers, through the Senator from Utah, are a 
valuable contribution to the legislative metheds that are em- 
ployed by ‘big interests in securing what they want. They 
usually know what they want, and this is the system by which 
they secure it. 

So that you have this bill with its remarkable history. 
you willing to accept the ipse dixit of the packers? You have 
this bill with ‘their ‘brand on it. You know that it came from 
their hands; that it contains the modifications ‘that they wanted 
put into it; that it passed through the hands of a subcommittee 
and ‘then was :put ‘through the full committee without any 
alteration and passed through the House of Representatives 
without an amendment. It is now before the Senate. It has 
been substituted for the Senate bill substantially as it .passed 
the House. A few amendments were made te it by the Senate 
yesterday ‘that ‘improve it slightly ; but :the radical things ‘that 
the packers wanted put in and that they secured ‘before -the bill 
came to ‘the Senate, as I have stated, put upon it the packer 
stamp, so that ‘it will go to the country as packer legislation if 
it is finally passed by the Senate in its present form. 

The Senate ‘has the opportunity to choose ‘between that and 
the bill offered by the Senator from South Dakota, which I 
trust willbe -adopted in its stead. 

I withdraw the amendment that I proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment of the -Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirraan] to the 
amendment of ‘the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment :to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, my-ebjection to the bill offered 
as a substitute by ‘the Senator from South ‘Dakota is found in 
section 10. I-refer to the provision which authorizes ithe com- 
mission to fix the charges of the operators on its own ‘initiative. 

Mr. ‘President, I believe in investigation and in publicity, 
but I do not believe in price-fixing. With all that has been 
said in favor of this bill, I still think there is one best way to 
punish ‘the ‘monopolist, and :the more time we spend in experi- 
menting in the wrong way, the longer -we ‘shall be before we 
find out ‘how to punish ‘him :in ‘the wight way. 

To punish a monopolist you must catch him, and then subject 
him to ‘the ‘penalties provided for ‘his offense, but ;when in the 
process of capture you adopt regulations that interfere -with the 
free operation of the natural law of supply and demand, you 
may punish the monopolist, ‘but you will also destroy that 
particular busimess. ‘Such has been ‘the :result to the railroad 
business of ‘this country. To-day we are inviting and beseech- 
ing the ‘railroads to do things which .a few years ago were 


Mr. President, may ‘that be stated 


The amendment to the amend- 


Are 
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prohibited by law. I do not knew but that it is teo late to 
remedy the harm that has been done. I am not in favor of 
abolishing the Interstate Commerce Commission. Every well- 
regulated cemetery must be kept up, and my opinion is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is the best instrumentality 
that can be devised to take care of the transportation burying- 
ground; but, Mr. President, I know that democracies are ex- 
pensive. In history, they have cost more than they have been 
worth. Certainly not one of them has lived to a ripe old age. 
The trouble is that governments of and for and by the people 
must keep the people contented, and when in order to secure 
that contentment you are driven to experiments in unsound 
economic principles, you begin to write the last page in the 
history of that country. 

Mr. President, I Know that this legislation is only an opening 
wedge. It does not go very far. It merely fixes the prices to 
be charged by the operators; but if it.does.anything of any con- 
Sequence, it must lead to general price fixing, and next year the 
consumers of meat will .come to Congress and want to know 
why your packer legislation is not of some benefit to them, and 
it will be as popular then as it is now to introduce legislation 
fixing the price which the packers shall charge, and then you 
must carry it to the consumer. There is no other legitimate 
end to this kind of legislation. 

I congratulate my colleagues on the floor of this Chamber 
who have convinced themselves that the popular side of this 
bill is the right side. I can not agree with them. 

Mr. President, when you begin to administer this sort of 
anodyne to a legitimate business, no man who is capable of 
eonducting that business will remain in it. There is not a 
man who has a-dollar’s interest in the railroads to-day who 
would not get out if he could at a substantial loss; and when 
you follow up this legislation to its legitimate conclusion and 
apply it to the packers and retailers, it will not be five years 
before adjoining the transportation ‘burying ground will be the 
burying ground of the meat industry of this country. Then will 
come the coal industry, then the butcher and the baker and the 
candlestick maker, until instead of a country where a ‘free 
man can do business under the economic liberties and natural 
rights to which he is entitled you have a series of industrial 
graveyards, and then what? It will be popular then to say: 
“We must have a country where there are no poor and no 
rich,” :and to do that you must abolish private property; and 
then we shall be right where Mr. Lenin and Mr. Trotski have 
en Russia, and I do not think the Ameriean people want 

t. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the substi- 
tute is voted on I desire to tender an amendment to ‘the House 
bill. I think perhaps a provision in substance like this was 
inadvertently omitted from it. It is section 13 of the Senate 
bill and section 7 of :the substitute offered ‘by the Senator from 
South Dakota. I can not understand why it should have been 
left out of the House bill. I suggest that it be inserted after 
section 302 of the House bill, on page 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. ‘On page 12, after section 302, or 
following line 28, it is proposed to insert: 

After two wears from the date when ‘this act becomes effective no 
ae engaged in commerce ‘shall own or control or have any interest 

, directly or indirectly, by community of stock ownership or other- 
wise, any stockyard unless the Secretary shall determine that such 
ownership or control or interest is not:in violation of ‘the purposes of 
this act, or that such packer has;:been unable, despite due diligence, ‘to 
dispose of such ownership or control of or interest .m such stockyard, 
in which case the Secretary may, by order, extend the period during 
which such ownership, control, or ‘interest may continue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a question was ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Wyoming yesterday as to the 
reason why the packers should be prohibited from owning at 
least a controlling interest in the stockyards. We need not 
really go very seriously into that question now, because that 
was one of the questions at issue in the suit brought against the 
packers, and the decree provides that the interests which they 
have in the stockyards should be disposed of. I read a few 
lines from the decree: 

That within ‘90 days after the entry of this deeree such of the. de- 
fendants as have interests in public steckyard market companies, stock- 
yard terminal railroads, or market newspapers shall file in this court, 
for ‘the court’s:approvdl, 2 plan or plans for divesting themselves of all 
ownership or interest in (1) public stockyard market companies; (2) 
stoekyard terminal :railroads; (3) market newspapers— 

And so forth. 

The amendment simply gives expression to this decree, which 
the court determined was essential to prevent the objectionable 
control. 


The time of the Senator from 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. 
just for a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to the adoption of 
the amendment, but I think I am right in saying that the 
decree applied only to the five packers. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Montana applies to all packers, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly, if it is wrong for 
these five packers to control at one and the same time the 
selling agency and the purchasing agency, it is wrong for any- 
body else to do it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARRAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrintry]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bat], who is 
necessarily absent, and I am unable to secure a transfer. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay”; and if I were allowed to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GOODING (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. HAre], 
If I were privileged to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Lapp’s name was called). I am 
authorized to state that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] is necessarily absent, and that if he were present and 
not paired he would vote “yea.” He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. NorsBeck’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
{Mr. Norveck]. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” He 
has a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REep]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer, I withhold my 
vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair, and being unable to get a transfer, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott]. 1 transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HircHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement with reference to my pair and 
transfer as on the preceding vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). The announce- 
ment made by me upon yesterday concerning my pair with the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], and my right 
to vote in consequence of the transfer, applied to all votes upon 
this bill and substitutes and amendments thereto. I make that 
announcement now so as not to have to repeat it and take up the 
time of the Senate hereafter. On this question I vote “ yea.” 

The roll was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs], and I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. He has a 
general pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEtrrar]. 

I also desire to anuounce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELk1ns] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHrerps] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NorsecK] with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Rrep]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CULBERsoN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—31. 

Harris 

Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


Cummins 
Dial 
Gerry 
Glass 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 


Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
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Lenroot 
Nelson 
Norris 
Overman 


Owen 
Pittman 
Sheppard 
Spencer 


Sterling 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—33. 
Frelinghuysen Myers 
Harreld New 
Keyes Nicholson 
Knox Oddie 
Lodge Phipps 
McCormick Poindexter 
McCumber 
McLean 
McNary 


Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga, 
Williams 


Sutherland 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind, 
Weller 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Edge 

Ernst 
Fernald 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Stanley 


NOT VOTING—32, 


Moses 
Newberry 
Norbeck 
Page 
Penrose 
Pomerene 


Ball Hale 
Calder Harrison 
Colt Hitchcock 
Culberson Kellogg 
Elkins King 
Fletcher Ladd 
France McKellar Ransdell 
Gooding McKinley Reed 

So Mr. STERLING’s amendment in the 
was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer to the House bill in Committee of the Whole. The amend- 
ment which I am about to offer is an amendment adopted by the 
Senate at the last session to the Senate bill just prior to its 
passage. It affects the term “live stock.” The definition of 
“live stock” as contained in the House bill, as I read it, on 
page 2, line 4, is as follows: 

The term “live stock” means cattle, sheep, swine, hovses, mules, or 
goats, whether live or dead. 

I move to strike out the words “ horses, mules, or goats” and 
to insert the word “ and,” after the word “sheep,” on line 4, so 
that it would read: 

The term “live stock’ means cattie, sheep, and swine, whether live 
or dead. 

I suggest that amendment for this reason: I do not think the 
Senate intends that the purchase and sale of horses in auction 
stables all over the United States shall be regulated. Such 
dealing in horses has nothing whatsoever to do with the pack- 
ing business. It has nothing to do with the food business what- 
soever, As I read the House bill, were the word “ horses” left 
in, every institution or stable or establishment of any kind at 
which men who make a business of buying and selling horses 
congregated to do their business would be regulated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The same is true with regard to mules. The mule buying and 
selling business is utterly separate from the packing business, 
has nothing to do with it whatsoever, is an entirely separate 
business. It is done in different places. 

There are mule barns in the Southwest and in the Central 
West, some of which I have visited, far removed from the stock- 
yards, far removed from the packing industry or the general 
live-stock industry as we know it. Therefore I move to strike 
out the word “ mules.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I interrupt the Senator to in- 
quire where the language is found? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 2 of the House text, line 5. 
As for goats, I think they are so unimportant that they might 
well be left out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the situation is not 
exactly as the Senator from New York has represented. About 
two years ago the Congress modified existing laws with relation 
to the inspection of meats by including mules and horses the 
flesh of which goes into interstate commerce, so that they are 
now slaughtered and their products are dealt with in exactly 
the same way as neat cattle. The legislation was enacted 
by Congress on the representation, in accordance with the 
fact, that a large number of horses on the western plains were 
practically valueless for draft purposes or for locomotion and 
that a profitable business could be established in the meat 
products of these animals if inspection were allowed under 
the law. : 

Those facts being represented to the Congress, there were then 
included, so that it seems to me that instead of striking out 
those words we ought to have some modification which would 
exempt as a matter of course all markets of these animals ex- 
cept those markets in which they are sold for the purpose of 
converting them into food products. 

I think that the Senator from New York will appreciate that 
his amendment is rather comprehensive. It would be exceed- 
ingly profitable to be informed of the markets there are for 
meat products of that character and the extent to which the 
business goes, so that if found profitable it might be extended. 


Robinson 
Shiclds 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stanfield 
Townsend 
Willis 
Wolcott 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. 
a statement in his time? 
time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I recollect, as the Senator has stated, 
the amendment of the law which extends the Federal meat in- 
spection act to horse meat. I did not realize it went as far 
as mule meat. Perhaps it does, although it would surprise me. 

The thing is new covered by law, it seenys to me, in an en- 
tirely satisfactory way. The sanitary condition of horse meat, 
especially in foreign commerce, is now vouched for by the Ied- 
eral Government under the meat inspection act. The inspectors 
inspect that meat, so I think there is nothing needed in the bill 
to cover the situation which exists. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator from New York 
point to some provision in the bill in which the term “live 
stock” is used in such sense that it would require regulation 
in a market in which these animals were seld merely for draft 
purposes or for locomotion? For instance, at the top of page 3 
I observe reference is made to the slaughter of live stock 
within the State and the shipment outside of the State ef proed- 
ucts resuiting from such slaughter. The language is usually 
employed here in connection with the use of the products for 
food purpeses. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 11, in Title ILI, of the House 
text, under the heading “ Stockyards,” it is provided: 

The term “stockyard owner ’’ means any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of conducting er operating a stockyard. 

The term “steckyard services” means services or facilities fur- 
nished at a stockyard in connection with the receiving, marketing, 
feeding, watering, holding, delivering, shipment, weighing, or handling, 
in commerce, of live stock. 

That brings the horse sales stable, the auction stable, the 
mule sales stable under the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I quite agree with the Senator. 
We have a very extensive horse market in the State of Mon- 
tana, which I am sure no one intended to bring within the pur- 
view of the pending bill. At the same time, I insist that the 
language of the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York is still too comprehensive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 


Will the Senator yield for me to make 
[ think I can speak but once in my own 


ment to seetion 406 of the House text, and before doing so I°| 
wish te inquire if there has been any amendment agreed to | 


relating to that section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
that section. 

Mr. HARRELD. Then I offer the following amendment. 

On. page 28, at the end of line 12, I move to amend by adding 
the following: 

And except when the Secretary of Agriculture, in the exercise of his 
duties hereunder, shall request of the said Federal Trade Commission 
that it make investigation and report in any case. 

{ wish to call the attention of the Senate to the language 
of this section, which I propose to amend at the top of page 28, 
which says: 

On and after the enactment of this act, and so long as it remains in 
effect, the Federai Trade Commission shall have no power or jurisdic- 
tion so far as relating to any matter which by this act is made subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary, except in cases in which, before 
the enactment of this act, complaint has been served under section 5 
of the act entitled— 

And so forth. 

That clause as it stands absolutely takes away the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. It strikes me that these 
two bedies ought to cooperate; that they ought to be allowed to 
cooperate in carrying out the purposes of the bill. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is equipped to make these investigations 
and can make them at times very acceptably, I presume, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

It seems to me we would avoid duplication of work by having 
the proposed amendment made to this section so they can co- 
operate and will cooperate in carrying out the purposes of the 
act. I offer the amendment for that reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Cemmittee of the Whole, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 


No amendment has been made to 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. The amendment has been printed and we are all fa- 
wmiliar with it and unless some one desires it I shall not ask 
that it be read, because I can state in just a werd what it is. 
I have no desire to delay the Senate further than to get-a roll- 
call vote on the amendment, and then, so far as I am concerned, 
I am through. 

The amendment that I wish to offer is a substitute. It is 
the Senate committee bill which the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry reported to the Senate, with all the amendments 
that were adopted in Committee of the Whole, excepting the 
amendment relating to the definition of live-steck products. 
That I have left just as the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry reported it. In other words, this will bring about an- 
other vote on the substitution of the Senate committee bill with 
the one modification that I have made. I send it to the desk 
and offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. Norrts’s amendment was. to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “ Federal live stock commissioner 
act.”’ 


TitLe [.—DEFINrrrons. 


Sec. 2. When used in this act, unless the context indicates other- 
Wwise-- 

The term “ person” includes a partnership, a corporation, or an asso- 
ciation of two er more individuals, and the members of a partnership 
or the directors, officers, receiver, or other person charged with the 
duty of the management and operation of the business of a corporation, 
partnership, or association. 

The term “ commissioner ’’ means the Federal live stock commissioner 
created by this act. 

The term “ Secretary ” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The term ‘“ commerce’? means commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations, or in any Territory or possession of the United 
States, or in the District of Columbia, or between any such Territory 
or possession and any State or foreign nation, or between the District 
ef Columbia and any State, Territory, possession, or foreign nation. 

The term “ live stock’ means live or dead cattle, sheep, and swine. 

The term “live-steck products’’ means all products and by-predacts 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry derived from live steck 
and owned or controlied by a packer. 

The term “stockyard” means any place, establishment, or facility 
maintaimed and conducted at or in connection with a public market and 
consisting of pens or other inclosures, and their appurtenances, in which 
live cattle, sheep, and swine are received, held, and sold for shipment 
or slaughter in commerce. 

The term “ packer’? means any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale in 
commerce, or of marketing live-stock products in commerce as a sub- 
sidiary of or an adjunct to any such slaughtering or preparing business. 

The term “ operator” means any person engaged in the business of 
conducting or operating a stockyard in which live steck is handled in 


| commerce, and any trader er commission man oer ether person perform- 
| ing services wholly or partly in commerce with respect to live stock 


handled in or in connection with a steckyard. g 
The term. “ registrant”’ means any persen to whom a certificate of 


| registration has been duly issued uader the provisions of section 25 and 


whose certificate remains in full force and effect. 

The term “ cerperation’’ includes any public, quasi-public, er other 
corporation or cooperative association, and any agency controlled er 
operated by any State, Territory, District, or possession of the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof. ~ 


Titrme® Il.—POwWRRS AND DUTIES OF THR COMMISSTONER. 


Sec. 3. There shall be in the Department of Agriculture a Federal 
live stock commissioner, who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall receive 
a salary of $7,500 a year, payable monthly. 

The commissioner, under the direction of the Secretary, shal! admin- 
ister and enforce the provisions of this act and the rules, regulations, 
and orders issued hereunder. 

The commissioner shall not be directly or indirectly interested in the 
business of any packer or operator. The commissioner may be removed 
by the President or by concurrent resolution of Congress for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

Sec. 4. The commissioner is authorized to appoint such officers, em- 
ployees, and agents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and to 
make such expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, printing, 
binding, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of reference, stationery, 
motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used for official purposes, traveling 
expenses, and per diem in lien of subsistence at not exceeding $4 for 
“ieure, agents, and other employees, and for other contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, aS may be necessary efficiently to execute the pur- 
poses of this act and as may be provided for by Congress from time to 
time. Ali such appointments of officers, employees, and agents shali be 
made from lists of eligibles supplied by the Civil Service Commission 
and in accordance with the civil service law. 

The principal office of the commissioner shall be in the District of 
Columbia, but he may exercise all his _ at any other place. The 
commissioner may prosecute any inqu necessary in comnection with 
his duties in any part of the United States. The powers and duties 
conferred or imposed upon the commissioner by this act may be exer- 
cised by him through such agency or agencies as he may designate, sue- 
ject te the approval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act shall affect or take away any of the 
power or jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Src. 6. The commissioner, upon his own initiative or in cooperation 
with existing governmental agencies, shall investigate and ascertain 
the demand for, the supply, consumption costs, and prices of, and all 
other facts relating to the ownership, production, transportation, mana- 
facture, storage, ndling, or distribution of live stock, by-products 
of the live-stock industry, or live-stock preducts, including operations 
of and the ownership of stockyards. He shall litewise compile and 
furnish to producers, consumers, or distributors by means ef reguiar 
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and special reports, or by such other methods as he deems most effective, 
information respecting the condition of the live-stock market and the 
supply, demand, prices, and other conditions affecting the market. 

Sec. 7. The commissioner shall have the power to require by subpcena 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of all 
books, papers, records, and correspondence relating to any matter under 
investigation. The commissioner or any examiner designated by him 
may sign subpoenas, may administer oaths and affirmations, examine 
witnesses, and receive evidence. 

Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such books, 

apers, records, and correspondence may be required from any place 

in the United States at any designated place of hearing. In case of 
disobedience to a subpoena the commissioner may invoke the aid of any 
district court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which such 
inquiry is carried on to require the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, papers, records, and corre- 
spondence. 

Such court may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena 
issued to any person, issue an order requiring such person to appear 
before the commissioner, or to produce books, papers, records, and corre- 
spondence if so ordered, or to give evidence touching the matter in 
question ; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be pun- 
ished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

Sec. 8. The commissioner may order testimony to be taken by deposi- 
tion in any proceeding or investigation under this act at any stage of 
such proceeding or investigation. Such depositions may be taken be- 
fore any person designated by the commissioner having power to ad- 
minister oaths. Such testimony shall be reduced to writing by the 
person taking the deposition, or under his direction, and shall then be 
subscribed by the deponent. Any person may be compelled to appear 
and depose, and to produce books, papers, records, and correspondence 
in the same manner as witnesses May be compelled to appear and 
testify and produce such evidence before the commissioner, as hereinbe- 
fore provided. 

Witnesses summoned before the commissioner, or any examiner, as 
herein authorized, shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the courts of the United States, and witnesses whose 
depositions are taken and the person taking the same shall severally be 
entitled to the same fees as are paid for like depositions or services in 
the courts of the United States. 

No person shall be excused from attending and testifying, or from 
producing books, papers, records, or correspondence before the com- 
missioner in obedience to the subpena of the commissioner on the 
ground or for the reason that the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to criminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. 
But no natural person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he may testify or produce evidence before the com- 
missioner in obedience to a subpena issued by him: Provided, That no 
natural person so testifying shall be exempt from prosecution for 
perjury committed in so testifying. 

Sec, 9. Any agent or employee of the commissioner who, without his 
authority, unless directed by a court of competent jurisdiction, makes 
public any information obtained by the commissioner shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a 

ne not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec, 10. The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
make such rules, regulations, and orders as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act and may ecoperale with any department 
or agency of the Government or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof or with any person. 

Sec. 11. The several departments and agencies of the Government, 
when directed by the President, shall furnish to the commissioner, upon 
his request, all records, papers, and information in their possession 
relating to any person subject to any of the provisions of this act and 
shall from time to time detail to the commissioner such officers and 
employees as the President may direct. 


TITLY III.—DvTIES OF PACKERS AND OPERATORS, 


Sec, 12. It shall be unlawful for any packer to— 

(a) Engage in any unfair or unjustly discriminatory practice or 
device in commerce, or in any deceptive practice or device to cheat er 
defraud in commerce; or 

(b) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other packer, or buy or 
otherwise receive from or for any other packer, any live stock or live- 
stock products for the purpose of apportioning the supply between any 
such packers or unreasonably affecting the price of or creating a mo- 
nopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in live stock or 
live-stock products in commerce; or 

(c) Engage or participate in any manner, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the business of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or selling 
foodstuffs other than live-stock products, where the effect of such par- 
ticipation in such business may be substantially to lessen competition 
in or to restrain commerce or to tend to create a monopoly in com- 
merce; or 

(d) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other packer to 
apportion territory for carrying on business, or to apportion purchases 
or sales of any live stock or live-stock products, or to control prices 
thereof in commerce; or 

(e) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person to 
engage in any course of business or to do any act for the purpose of 
preventing any person from carrying on a competitive or similar busi- 
ness in commerce; or 

(f) Otherwise act or conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any 
other person to do or abet the doing of any act, contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act, or refuse, neglect, or fail to act, or conspire, com- 
bine, agree, or arrange with any other person to refuse, neglect, or 
fail to act in accordance with the provisions of this act; or 

(g) Otherwise act or refuse, neglect, or fail to act, or conspire, .com- 
bine, agree, or arrange with any other person to do or aid or abet the 
doing of any act, or to refuse, neglect, or fail to act contrary to the 
provisions of this act and the rules, regulations, and orders made 
hereunder, 

Sec. 13. After two years from the date when this act becomes effec- 
tive no packer engaged in commerce shall own or control or have any 
interest in, directly or indirectly, by community of stock ownership 
or otherwise, any stockyard, unless the commissioner shall determine 
that such ownership or control or interest is not in violation of the 
purposes of this act or that such packer has been unable, despite due 
diligence, to dispose of such ownership or control of or interest in such 
stockyard, in which case the commissioner may, by order, extend the 
period during which such ownership, control, or interest may continue, 
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Sec. 14. No operator shall engage in any unfair or unjustly discrimi- 
natory practice or device in commerce, or in any deceptive practice or 
device to cheat or defraud in commerce, or charge, collect, receive, or 
demand any unreasonable charge or rate for any service in commerce 
performed in connection with the business of such operator. 

The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may after 
hearing, upon complaint or upon his own initiative, determine and fix, 
and by rule, regulation, or order prescribe fair and reasonable prac- 
tices, charges, and rates to be observed by operators, and fair and rea- 
sonable terms and conditions upon which the services of operators in 
commerce shall be rendered or performed. 

Sec. 15. It shall be the duty of every packer and operator to com- 
ply with the provisions of this act, and the rules, regulations, and or- 
ders which the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
from time to time prescribe in conformity with this act. 

Src, 16. Every operator and packer engaged in commerce shall keep 
such records and statements of account, and make such reports or re- 
turns, verified under oath or otherwise, as the commissioner shall re- 
quire, as will fully and correctly disclose all transactions involved in 
its business, and the true ownership of such business by stockholding 
or otherise, in such form ard at such times as the commissioner shall 
by order require. The commissioner may, in his discretion, prescribe 
uniform systems of accounts and records and require the installation 
and use thereof by packers or operators. For the purpose of enforc- 
ing the provisions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order 
issued hereunder, or of verifying any such reports or returns, any 
officer or agent of the Government designated by the commissioner may, 
during the usual hours of business, enter and inspect any place used by 
any packer or operator in its business, and examine any books, papers, 
records, or correspondence relating to such business. 

Sec. 17. For the efficient execution of the provisions of this act and 
in order to provide information for the use of Congress it shall be the 
duty of any packer or operator, or any officer, agent, or employee of 
such packer or operator, when requested by an Officer or agent of the 
Government designated in accordance with the provisions of this act, to 
answer correctly to the best of his knowledge, under oath or other- 
wise, as may be required, all questions touching his knowledge of any 
matter authorized to be investigated under this act, or to produce any 
books, papers, records, or correspondence in his possession or under 
his control relating to such matter. Any information secured under 
this act, except secret processes or formulas, shall be available for the 
use of either House of Congress at its request, and the commissioner 
may cause such information to be published from time to time when 
deemed necessary. 

Sec. 18. Any person who willfully— 

(a) Fails or refuses to make full and true entries, or makes any 
false entry in the accounts or records required to be kept by a packer 
or operator ; or 

(b) Alters, mutilates, conceals, or destroys any such account or 
record ; or 

(c) Makes any false or fraudulent statement in a return or report 
required under this act; or 

(d) Hinders, obstructs, or resists any duly authorized officer or agent 
of the Government in the performance of his duties under this act, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion 


“of the court. 


Sec. 19. When construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, 
the act, omission, or failure of any agent, officer, or other person 
acting for or employed by any individual, partnership, association, or 
corporation within the scope of his employment or office shall in oer 
case also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation as well as that of the person. 


Tirte IV.—PROCEDURE FOR VIOLATIONS. 


Sec. 20. Whenever the commissioner believes that any packer or 
operator is violating any provisions of this act, or of any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued hereunder, he shall cause notice in writing to be 
served upon such packer or operator, specifying the alleged violations, 
and requiring such packer or operator to attend and testify at a hear- 
ing before him at a time and place designated therein; and at such 
time and place the commissioner shall afford to such packer or operator 
a reasonable opportunity to be heard in person or by counsel and 
through witnesses under such regulations as the commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe. If, after such hearing, 
the commissioner finds that such packer or operator has violated any 
Sa of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued 

ereunder, he shall make a report in writing in which he shall state 

his findings as to the facts, and shall issue and cause to be served on 
such packer or operator an order requiring such packer or operator 
to cease and desist from continuing such violations. The testimony 
taken at the hearing before the commissioner shall be reduced to 
writing and filed in the records of the Department of Agriculture. 
Until a transcript of the record in such hearing shall have been filed in 
a eircuit court of appeals of the United States, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the commissioner may at any time, upon such notice and in such 
manner a8 he shall deem proper, modify or set aside, in whole or in 
part, any report or any order made or issued by him. 

Sec. 21. An order requiring a packer or operator to cease and desist 
from violating any provision of this act, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued hereunder, shall be final and conclusive unless within 30 
days after service the packer or operator appeals to the circuit court 
of appeals for the circuit in which it has its principal place of busi- 
ness by filing with the clerk of such court a written petition praying 
that the commissioner’s order be set aside or modified in the manner 
stated in the petition, together with a bond in such sum as the court 
may determine, conditioned-that such packer or operator will pay the 
costs of the proceedings if the court so directs. The clerk of the 
eourt in which such a petition is filed shall immediately cause a copy 
thereof to be delivered to the commissioner, and he shall forthwith pre- 
pare, certify, and file in the court a full and accurate transcript of the 
record in such proceedings, including the notice to the packer or 
operator, a copy of the charges, the evidence, and the report and order. 
The testimony and evidence taken or submitted before the commis- 
sioner, duly certified and filed as aforesaid as a part of the record, 
shall be considered by the court as the evidence in the case. The 
proceedings in such cases in the circuit court of appeals shall be made 
a preferred cause and shall be expedited in every way. Such court 
may affirm or set aside the order of the commissioner or may direct 
him to modify his order. No such order of the commissioner shall be 
modified or set aside by the circuit court of appeals unless it is shown 
by the packer or operator that the order is unsupported by the weight 








of the evidence or was issued without due notice and a reasonable 
opportunity having been afforded to such packer or operator for a 
hearing, or infringes the Constitution of the United States, or is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner. 

If the court determines that the just and proper disposition of such 
an appeal requires the taking of additional evidence, the court shall 
order such additional evidence to be taken before the commissioner in 
such manner and upon such terms and conditions as the court may 
deem proper. The commissioner may modify his findings as to the facts, 
or make new findings by reason of the additional evidence so taken, 
and he shall file such modified or new findings and his recommenda- 
tions, if any, for the modification or setting aside of his original order 
with the return of such additional evidence. If the circuit court of 
appeals affirms or modifies the order of the commissioner, its decree shall 
operate as an injunction to enjoin the packer or operator, and its offi- 
cers, agents, and employees from further violating the provisions of the 
order or modified order. 

Sec. 22. The United States circuit court of appeals shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to review such orders of the commissioner, and may 
affirm, modify, or set aside any such order of the commissioner ; but the 
decree of such court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari, if such writ is duly applied for within 
60 days after entry of the judgment or decree complained of, as pro- 
vided in section 240 of the Judicial Code. 

Sec. 23: Any packer or operator, or any of his or its officers, di- 
rectors, agents, or employees, who fails, neglects, or refuses to obe 
any order of the commissioner issued under the provisions of section 20, 
or such order as modified, after such order, or such order as modified, 
has been sustained by the courts, as provided herein, or in case such 
order, or such order as modified, has been sustained by the circuit 
court of appeals, and no writ of certiorari has been applied for within 
60. days thereafter, after the expiration of such period, or after the 
expiration of the time allowed for filing a petition in the circuit court 
of appeals to set aside such order, in case no such petition has been 
filed within such time, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con- 
viction, shall be punished by imprisonment for not less than six months 
or more than five years, or by a fine of not less than $500 or more than 
$10,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec, 24. The commissioner shall report any violation of this act or 
of any rule, regulation, or order made hereunder to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who shall cause appropriate proceedings to be 
a. and prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States 
without delay. 


TITLE V.—VOLUNTARY REGISTRATION OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS. 


Sec. 25. (a) The commissioner may, upon application by any Indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or municipality, issue to such appli- 
cant a certificate of registration to engage in or carry on, under this 
section the business, whether in interstate or foreign commerce, or both, 
of conducting or operating stockyards, or slaughtering live stock, or 
processing, preserving, or storing live-stock products or perishable food- 
stuffs, provided that— 

(1) The location, character, and extent of ground, buildings, and 
other facilities provided or to be provided by. the applicant are found 
suitable and adequate for the proper conduct of the business sought to 
be registered ; and 

(2) The financial resources, credit, and standing of the applicant are 
sufficient to assure the safe conduct of the business ; and 
_(3) The applicant agrees as a condition to the granting of the cer- 
tificate of registration to comply with and abide by the provisions of 
this section and the rules, regulations, and orders made hereunder. The 
certificate shall not be asignable, except with the approval of the com- 
missioner, and shall be valid for such period as may be prescribed in 
rules and regulations made by the commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary. : 

(b) It shall be the duty of every registrant : 

(1) To provide and maintain or secure, when necessary and prac- 
ticable, adequate railroad connections with its place of business ; 

(2) To furnish the services and facilities of its business on fair and 
reasonable terms and without unjust discrimination to persons applying 
for such service and facilities: Provided, That it shall set aside such 
portion of the facilities of its business, as determined by the commis- 
sioner, a8 may reasonably be necessary to accommodate small shippers 
and local patrons; 

(3) To impose only such charges and rates as are reasonable for the 
service or facility efforded ; 

4) To exercise such care of the live stock, live-stock products, per- 
ishable foodstuffs handled by it as may be necessary to prevent undue 
loss in conection therewith : 

(5) To maintain sanitary conditions in the conduct of its business ; 

(6) To refrain from unfairly discriminatory or deceptive practices or 
devices in the conduct of its business ; 

(7) To keep complete and accurate accounts and records of its busi- 
ness and to submit reports when called for and in such form as may be 
prescribed by the commissioner ; and 

(8) Otherwise to conduct its business in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed in rules, regulations, and orders issued under this’ section by 
the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, to carry out the 
purposes hereof. 

(ec) Reports of registrants, when filed with the commissioner, shall 
be open to public inspection. The commissioner may from time to time 
eause inspections to be made of the places of business and operations 
of registrants to determine their compliance with the provisions of this 
section and the rules, regulations, and orders issued hereunder. 

(ad) It shall be the duty of the commissioner to: 

(1) Furnish to registrants reports embodying existing knowledge 
concerning satisfactory and economical appliances and methods of food 
preservation by cold storage, freezing, cooking, dehydration, or other- 
wise, and of all improvements in the art, and to detail persons experi- 
enced in such art to consult and advise with registrants ; 

(2) Cooperate with registrants in procuring for them adequate serv- 
ices by common carriers, by rail or otherwise, including provision for 
special cars needed in the proper transportation of live stock, live- 
stock products, or perishable foodstuffs ; 

(3) Furnish to registrants all available information as to supplies 
of foodstuffs handled by such registrants and the location and move- 
ment and transportation costs of such foodstuffs; and 

(4) As far as practicable, when requested by any such registrant, 
provide for the inspection by agents of the commissioner of the live 
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results of such in 
cooperate with duly authorized local authorities. : 
shall be accepted in the courts of the United States and of the States 
as prima facie evidence of the ey: quantity, or condition at the 
time and place of inspection of the live 

perishable foodstuffs covered thereby. 


registrant. 
sions of this section and of all rules, regulations, and orders which he 
may issue hereunder. 





stock, live-stock products, or perishable foodstuffs received or distributed 
by such registrant to determine the quality, quantity, or condition 
thereof, and for the issuance by such agents of certificates showing the 
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ion; and in the conduct of such inspections to 
Such certificates 


stock, live-stock products, or 


(e) No registrant shall take title to any products handled by such 


The commissioner shall administer and enforce the provi- 


(f) Any certificate of registration issued under this section may be 


suspended or revoked by the commissioner for any violation of this 
section or of any rule, regulation, or order issued hereunder, under such 
procedure as the commissioner may prescribe, 
forge, alter, counterfeit, or, without proper authority, use any certifi- 
cate of registration issued under this section shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$500 or by imprisonment for not more than six months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


Every person who shall 


TABLE VI.—GENERAL PROVISIONS, 
Szc. 26. Nothing contained in this act, except as otherwise provided 


herein, shall be construed to prevent or interfere with the enforcement 
of, or the procedure under, the provisions of the antitrust acts, the 
acts to regulate commerce, the act entitled “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 26, 1914; the act entitled ‘“‘An act to pro 
mote export trade, and:for other 
or sections 73 to 77, inclusive, o 
taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur. 


urposes,” approved April 10, 1918; 
the act entitled “An act to reduce 


poses,”’ approved February 27, 1894, as amended by the act entitled 
“An act to amend section 73 and section 76 of the act of August 27, 
1894, entitled ‘An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 


Government, and for other purposes,’” approved February 12, 1913; 
or with any investigation, proceeding, or prosecution begun and pending 
at the time this act becomes effective; nor shall anything contained in 


this act be construed to alter, modify, or repeal such acts or any part 
or parts thereof, except as specifically provided in this act. 

Sec. 27. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances be held invalid the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and of the application of such provisions to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 28. This act shall become effective, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, on and after its passage. 

Sec. 29. The sum of $75,000 is hereby appropriated, out of money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available immediately and 
until expended, for carrying out the provisions of this act, including 
the compensation of attorneys, special experts, examiners, clerks, and 
other employees, and expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, stationery, furniture, 
office equipment, and other supplies and equipment as the commissioner 
may find necessary. 

Sec. 30. None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to 
include or be binding upon a person whose chief business is the raising 
of live stock or agricuitural products. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KENYON. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrintry]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement that I made on the last vote as to my gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt], who if 


present would vote “nay,” I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. GOODING (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 


Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Norseck’s name was called). I have 
been requested to announce that the ‘Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is unavoidably absent. If he were 


present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). As I stated 
before, I have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Ketioce]. I am unable to obtain a transfer 
and in his absence I am compelled to withhold my vote. If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I did before as to my pair and still being 
unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was e¢alled). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer 
as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement with reference to my pair and 
transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was conciuded, 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. I undefstand that he 
would vote the same way that I would on this question. There- 
fore I am privileged to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erk1Ns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. ReEeep]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE}]; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McK&.LiLsr]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 34, as folloy 


rae 
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YEAS—31. 
Ashurst Harris Lenroot Sterling 

3orah Heflin Nelson Swanson 

Capper Johnson Norris Trammell 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. en Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Kendrick Pittman Watson, Ga, 
Gerry Kenyon Sheppard Williams 
Glass La Follette Spencer 

NAYS—84. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McNary Stanley 
Broussard Harreld Myers Sutherland 
Bursum Keyes New Underwood 
Cameron King Nicholson Wadsworth 
Curtis Knox Oddie Warren 
Dillingham Lodge Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Edge McCormick Poindexter Weller 
Ernst McCumber Shortridge 
Fernald McLean Smoot 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Ball ale Newberry Shields 
Calder Harrison Norbeck Simmons 
Colt Hitchcock Page Smith 
Culberson Kellogg Penrose Stanfield 
Elkins Ladd Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Fletcher McKellar Ransdell Willis 
France McKinley Reed Wolcott 
Jooding Moses Robinson 


So Mr. Norris’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, when the bill was before the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, I offered an amendment 
to the House text, which is known as the publicity section of 
the Senate bill. I now offer that amendment in the Senate. 
The amendment is to insert a new section, to be known as 
section 4013. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If we could have order, perhaps we 
could learn from the Senator from Iowa if he refers to section 
6 of the Senate bill? 

Mr. KENYON. Section 6 of the Senate bill was adopted as 
an ‘amendment to the House text, I will say to the Senator from 
Illinois; that helps some; but section 16 should also be adopted 
in order to make the publicity and uniform accounting proposi- 
tion complete. 

I do not believe the Senate gave much thought to the matter 
when they voted on the amendment. I again offer the amend- 
ment in the Senate and ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendinent proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Asststant SECRETARY. On page 25, after line 20, it is 
proposed to add a new section to the bill, to be known as sec- 
tion 4014, as follows: 


Sec. 4014. Every cperator and packer engaged in commerce shall 
keep such records and statements of account, and make such reports or 
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returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as the Secretary shall require, 
as will fully and correctly disclese all transactions involved im its busi- 
ness, and the true ownership of such business by stockholding or other- 
wise, in such form and at such times as the Secretary shall by order 
require. The Secretary may, in his diserction, prescribe uniform sys- 
tems of accounts and records and require the installation and use 
thereof by packers or operators. For the purpose of enforcing the pro- 
visions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued hereunder, 
or of verifying any such reports or returns, any officer or agent of the 
Government designated by the Secretary may, during the usual hours of 
business, enter and inspect any place used by any packer or operator 
in its business, and examine any books, papers, records, or correspond- 
ence relating to such business, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Towa, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as heretofore as to my pair and its transfer, 
I will vote. I vote ‘“ yea.” 
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Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore as to my pair and inability 
to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GOODING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as previously as to my pair with the junior 


Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr], I withhold my vote. If I 
were privileged to vote, I should vote ‘“ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Norpeck’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 


Norpeck] if he were present would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp], who is unavoidably absent, would, if pres- 
ent, likewise vote “ yea.” The Senator from North Dakota is 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair as upon the previous vote, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement which I previously made as to my pair, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was ealled). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement which I made upon the last vote as to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote ‘“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 21, as follows: 

YEAS—41. 


Ashurst Harreld McNary Swanson 
Borah Harris Neison Trammell 
Bursum Heflin Norris Wadsworth 
Capper Johnson Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Weller 
Dial Kenyon Sheppard Williams 
Ernst La Follette Spencer 
Gerry Lenroot Sterling 
Glass McCormick Sutherland 

NAYS—21. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Myers Underwood 
Broussard Keyes New Warren 
Cameron King Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Knox die 
Edge Lodge Poindexter 
Fernald McCumber Smoot 

NOT VOTING—34. 

Ball Harrison Norbeck Simmons 
Calder Hitchcock Page Smith 
Colt Kellogg Penrose Stanfield 
Culberson Ladd Pomerene Stanley 
Elkins McKellar Ransdell Townsend 
Fletcher McKinley Reed Willis 
France McLean Robinson Wolcott 
Gooding Moses Shields 
Hale Newberry Shortridge 


So. Mr. KENyon’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on yesterday an amendment 

yas adopted to the House bill under subsection (b) on page 11, 
which was designed to make certain that commission men were 
included within the provisions of the bill. I now intend to 
offer that Same amendment in two places to make the remainder 
of the bill conform to the amendment to which I refer. I offer 
the amendment, on page 22, section 311, line 7, between the 
words “the” and “ receiving,” to insert “buying or selling on 
a commission basis,” so that it will read: 

Src. 311. Whenever in any investigation under the provisions of 
this title, or in any investigation instituted by petition of the stock- 
yard owner or market agency concerned, which petition is hereby au- 
thorized to be filed, the Secretary after full hearings finds that any 
rate, charge, 7 or practice of any stockyard owner or market 
agency, for or in comnection with the buying or selling on a commis- 
sion basis receiving, marketing, feeding, holding, 

And so forth. 

I offer that amendment in order to make it certain that the 
commission man is not excluded. I think that probably no 
Senator will object to the amendment, in view of the adoption 
of the other amendment to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 23, line 2, between the words ~ mar- 
keting” and “feeding,” I propose the same identical amend- 
ment, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, Mr. President, under subdivision (c) 
of section 405, on pages 26 and 27, as it appears in the House 
bill, there would be an opportunity left for the courts to hold 
that these subjects were taken entirely out from under the 
Sherman Act. I understand the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] on yesterday offered an amendment, which was adopted, 
covering that question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did offer such an amendment, 
and my understanding is that, without objection, it was adopted. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I have no further amendments to offer. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The amendment of the Senator from 
Montana, to which the Senator from Iowa has referred, was 
adopted as an additional section of the bill, as I remember. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. SMOOT and other Senators called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). 
Same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement of my pair ana its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as on the previous roll call and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. GOODING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair with the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Hate], I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. NorBeck’s name was called). I 
again announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Norbeck], and wish to state that if he were present he would 
vote “ vea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and my inability to secure a 
transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and my in- 
ability to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement aS made on the last vote with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcott] to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce again the unavoidable 
absence of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] and 
his pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNSEND] on official 
business. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. STANFIELD] on account of official business. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. He is paired 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirtts]. If the Senator from 
Tennessee were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GOODING. I find that I can transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnpD]. I do so, and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxins] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. RrEep]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; 


Making the 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELtar]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 21, as follows: 





the 


YEAS—45. 
Ashurst Harreld McCumber Shortridge 
Borah Harris McNary Spencer 
Bursum Heflin Myers Sterling 
Capper Johnson Nelson Sutherland 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Norris Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst Kenyon Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Owen Watson, Ga. 
Gerry Lenroot Pittman 
Glass Lodge Poindexter 
Gooding McCormick Sheppard 
NAYS—21. 

Brandegee Fernald Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Broussard Keyes Smoot Weller 
Cameron King Stanley Williams 
Dial Knox Underwood 
Dillingham McLean Wadsworth 
Edge New Warren 

NOT VOTING—=30. 
Ball Harrison Norbeck Simmons 
Calder Hitchcock Page Smith 
Colt Kellogg Penrose Stanfield 
Culberson Ladd Pomerene Townserd 
Elkips McKellar Ransdell Willis 
Fletcher McKinley Reed Wolcott 
France Moses Robinson 
Hale Newberry Shields 


So the bill was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amended title reported by the 
committee will be disagreed to, the substitute bill reported by 
the committee having been rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the amendments made 
to the House bill just before its final passage by the Senate 
make it a much better bill. The adoption of section 6 of the 
Senate bill as an amendment to the packer bill, the adoption 
of the publicity section of the Senate bill, section 16, the adop- 
tion of the provisions of the Senate bill for uniform account- 
ing as proposed in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and the adoption of the provision which 
makes the Sherman antitrust law applicable to the packers 
radically improve the bill. 

I am very glad, Mr. President, that the Senate in the last 
moments of its consideration of the House bill felt constrained 
to make these important changes in it, even at the eleventh 
hour. 

With these changes made in the bill, I voted for it. 

CONDITIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to give notice that on next Monday, 
as soon as I can obtain recognition after the morning business 
is disposed of, I shall address the Senate upon the subject of 
the resolution which I have heretofore introduced relating to 
Ireland. 

SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal 
rates for the transportation of coal. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1806) to further 
amend the interstate commerce act, as amended, to provide for 
seasonal rates for the transportation of coal. 

SXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

- The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn until noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 20, 1921, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by. the Senate June 17, 1921. 
SoriciroR GENERAL. 


James M. Beck, of New Jersey, to be Solicitor General vice 
William L. Frierson, resigned. 
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CoLLtecTOR oF Customs, District No. 18. 
Matthew B. MacFarlane, of Tampa, Fla., to be coltector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 18, with headquarters 
at Tampa, Fla., in place of James F.C. Griggs. 
Sprcran EXAMINER oF DruGs, MEDICINES, AND CHEMICALS AND 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, District No. 4. 
William S. Briry, of Melrose, Mass., to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals and assistant appraiser of 
merehandise in customs collection district No, 4, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., in place of Dennis Flynn. 
CoLLecrors OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
FIRST DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
John T. Rafferty, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be collector of inter- 
nai revenue for the first district of New York, in place of Ber- 
tram Gardner, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to 
take the peace resolution from the Speaker’s table, insist on 
the amendment of the House, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr, Por- 
TER, Mr. Rocers, and Mr. FuLoop. 











ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the con- 
ference report on the Army appropriation bill, H. R. 5010. 

Mr. GARNHR. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman discussed 
this with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have been talking with him about it for 
the last half hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up the 
conference report on the Army appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 












DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND. 

Frank A. Page, of Providence, R. I., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Rhode Island, in place of George F, 
O’Shaunessy. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS, DEL NORTE, COLO. 

Louis W. Burford, of Center, Colo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Del Norte, Colo., vice Lee A. Ruark, whose term will 
expire July 12, 1921. 


The committee ef conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5010) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 
11, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 32, 84, 37, 42, 44, 53, 5, 
and 57. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 14, 17, 18, 20, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
33, 39, 48, 47, 48, and 49, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered i, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $110,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert ‘“ $80,000’; and the Senate agree to the 
same: 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$225,000”; and the Senate agrée to 
the ‘same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“or not to exceed three reserve officers in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, ‘or’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore all 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment with the excep- 
tion of the following words in lines 20 and 21, on page 27 of 
the bill: “, and in any event not less than 10,000 of ‘such animals 
shall be sold’; and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “Provided further, That not more than $10,000 of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the purchase of draft or 
pack animals or animal-drawn vehicles: Provided further’; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, That not to exceed $10,000 of this appro- 
priation shall be expended for new construction work”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from, its 
disagreement to-the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree’ to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $100,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert ‘“ $110,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 












CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 17, 1921, 
GOVERNOR OF HAWAT. 
Wallace R. Farrington. 
GOVERNOR OF VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Capt. Sumner E. W. Kittelle, United States Navy. 
CoLLecTOoR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Maleolm E. Nichols. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Freas Styer. 
ASSAYER IN THE MINT, SAN FRANcrsco, CALir, 
John McCabe. 
Unirep States Constrts (Crass 7). 
James Q. Murdock. 
Gerhard H. Krogh. 
HyproGRArnic AND GEODETIC ENGINEER. 
Benjamin Friedenberg. 






















HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, June 17, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, Thou art ever the same toward 
us; Thy mercy and years never fail; Thy dominion is from 
everlasting to everlasting, and herein lies our surety for all the 
future. Enable us to build into ourselves the simple and yet 
the divine realities of life. Sustain us in the exercise of those 
fire fidelities of noble practice, and may the very best that is 
in us always prevail. We ask it in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Amen. 

















The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF LATE REPRESENTATIVE MASON, 


The SPEAKER announced the following committee to at- 
tend the funeral of the late Representative Wirr1am E. Mason: 
Mr. MANN, Mr. RopENBERG, Mr. Rucker, Mr. SaBatu, Mr. Brit- 
TEN, Mr. SmirH, Mr. Wiratams, Mr. Kine, Mr. Connatty of 
Texas, Mr. Punnett, Mr. YATEs, Mr. LUHRING, Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
Mr. Lampert, Mr. GorRMAN, Mr. KuNz, Mr, MICHAELSON, and Mr. 
SPROUL. 












SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 

The SPEAKER. I shall prebably be absent the first three 
days of next week, and I designate the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WAtsH] to act as Speaker during my absence. 

REQUEST FOR CONFERENCE—PEACE RESOLUTION. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I moye to take from the 

Speaker’s table Senate joint resolution No. 16, insist on the 


House amendment, and agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 
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The committee of conference have not agreed on the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate numbered 3, 9, 10, 12, 13, 36, 38, 
41, 45, 46, 52, 54, and 55. 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

C. BAscom SLEMP, 

T. U. Stsson, 

T. W. Harrison, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. W. Wavdsworts, Jr., 

Howarp SUTHERLAND, 

Harry §. New, 

DuncAN U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and for other purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On Nos.-1 and 2: Appropriates $110,000, instead of $168,000 
as proposed by the Senate and $75,000 as proposed by the 
House, for contingencies of the Army, and authorizes the use 
of $80,000 of that sum, instead of $118,000 as proposed by the 
Senate and $40,000 as proposed by the House, for civilian em- 
ployees connected with the sale of war supplies and the adjust- 
ment of war contracts and claims. 

On No. 4: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the transfer, from the War Department to the 
Treasury Department of the buildings and equipment and 
grounds at Fort Meade, S. Dak. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $225,000, instead of $200,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $300,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
military intelligence. 

On No. 6: Restores the limitations, proposed by the House 
and stricken out by the Senate, on the appropriation for the 
Signal Service of the Army. 

On Nos. 7 and 8: Authorizes the detail of three reserve offi- 
cers in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, instead of 
five as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 11: Provides, as proposed by the House, that the Seec- 
retary of War shall be “ directed ” to grant applications for the 
discharge of enlisted men under certain conditions instead of 
“authorizing ” him to grant such discharges, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $4,600,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $3,500,000, as proposed by the House, for longevity 
pay of enlisted men. 

On No. 15: Strikes out the increase of $100,000, proposed by 
the Senate, in the amount for the pay of nurses. 

On No. 16: Strikes out the increase of $1,000,000, proposed by 
the Senate, in the amount for commutation of quarters and heat 
and light for officers and enlisted men. 

On No. 17: Increases from $250,000 to $325,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, the appropriation for increase of pay of officers 
on foreign service. 

On No. 18: Increases from $1,000,000 to $1,750,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, the appropriation for increase of pay of 
enlisted men on foreign service. 

On No. 19: Strikes out the proviso, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to determine what officers are 
required to be mounted within the meaning of the law authoriz- 
ing the furnishing of mounts and horse equipment and the pay- 
ment of additional pay to officers who furnish additional mounts 
at their own expense. 

On No. 20: Makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill. 

On No. 21: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
making retroactive to October 6, 1917, the act of December 17, 
1919, providing for the payment of six months’ pay to bene- 
ficiaries of officers or enlisted men of the Regular Army who 
died from wounds and disease not the result of their own mis- 
conduct. 

On No, 22: Strikes out the increase of $1,000,000, proposed by 
the Senate, in the appropriation for subsistence of the Army. 

On Nos. 23 and 24: Restores the limitations, proposed by the 
House and stricken out by the Senate, on the appropriation for 
regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps. 

On No. 25: Restores the paragraph directing the sale of sur- 
plus horses and mules, modified so as to confine the sale to 
the number being held at remount stations and posts and not 
in actual use, instead of making mandatory the sale of not less 
than 10,000 animals, 
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On Nos. 26, 27, and 28: Strikes out the language, proposed 
by the Senate, making $100,000 of the appropriation for inci- 
dental expenses immediately available for the apprehension of 
draft evaders. 3 

On Nos. 29, 30, and 31, relating to the appropriation for inci- 
dental expenses: Reduces from $2,500,000 to $2,450,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, the amount which may be expended for hire 
of laborers; reduces from $2,900,000 to $2,825,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, the amount which may be expended for civilian 
employees other than laborers; and increases from $75,000 te 
$100,000, as proposed by the Senate, the amount which may be 
expended for telegrams, cablegrams, and postage. 

On No. 32: Strikes out the appropriation of $1,000, inserted 
by the Senate, for monuments and tablets in Cuba and China. 

On No. 33: Makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill. 

On No. 34: Restores the limitation proposed by the House 
and stricken out by the Senate on the appropriation for trans- 
portation of the Army and its supplies. 

On No. 35: Restores the language, stricken out by the Senate, 
prohibiting the expenditure of any part of the appropriation 
for transportation of the Army for the purchase of draft or 
pack animals or animal-drawn vehicles, modified so as to author- 
ize the use of not to exceed $10,000 for that purpose. 

On No. 37: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
making $700,000 of the appropriation for transportation of the 
Army immediately available for the shipment of sodium nitrate 
from present storage points to the Savannah Proving Ground, 
Illinois. 

On No. 39: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the para- 
graph authorizing the transfer of six motor trucks from the 
War Department to the Interior Department. 

On No. 40: Restores the language, striken out by the Senate, 
prehibiting the expenditure of any of the appropriations for 
water and sewers at military posts for new construction work, 
modified so as to permit the use of not to exceed $10,000 for 
that purpose. 

On No. 42: Restores the language, stricken out by the Senate, 
prohibiting the use of the appropriation for barracks and quar- 
ters for the rent of offices for military attachés. 

On No. 43: Inserts the language, proposed by the Senate, 
making the appropriation for military post exchanges avail- 
able for the maintenance and conduct of hostess houses. 

On No. 44: Strikes out the increase of $300,000, proposed by 
the Senate, in the appropriation for vocational training. 

On No, 47: Increases from $35,000 to $45,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, the appropriation for maintenance of the Engineer 
School. 

On No. 48: Reduces from $150,000 to $145,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, the appropriation for engineer equipment of troops. 

On No. 49: Reduces from $225,000 to $220,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, the appropriation for engineer operations in the field. 

On No. 50: Appropriates $100,000, instead of $150,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $60,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
pay and allowances of officers of the National Guard detailed 
with the Army. 

On No. 51: Appropriates $110,000, instead of $150,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate and $60,000 as proposed by the House, for 
expenses of sergeant instructors for the National Guard. 

On No. 53: Strikes out the appropriation of $200,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for the commencing of the power project at Great 
Falls. 

On No. 56: Provides, as proposed by the House, that the 
money appropriated in the bill shall not be available to pay any 
civilian employees an hourly wage or Salary larger than that 
paid by private individuals for corresponding work in that 
locality. 

On No. 57: Strikes out the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
providing for the exchange of Territorial lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 8: Relating to the sale abroad of surplus military 
supplies and equipment. 

On No. 9: Authorizing the transfer of funds from the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance to the War Department for the 
payment of doctors and nurses to care for war-risk patients in 
Army hospitals. 

On No. 10: Increasing the appropriation for pay of enlisted 
men from $72,678,659 to $81,000,000. 

On Nos. 12 and 18: Providing for the repeal of the enlfstment 
allowance. ‘ 

On No. 36: Relating to the transfer of motor trucks and 
automobiles to the Department of Agriculture. 
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On No. 88: Relating to the payment of transportation of 
employees and materials in connection with the seacoast forti- 
fications. 

On No. 41: Creating a fund to be known as “ General appro- 
priations, Quartermaster Corps.” 

On Nos. 45 and 46: Relating to the payment of tuition fees of 
not to exceed 50 student officers at civilian technical institutions 
in addition to the number authorized by law. 

On No. 52: Appropriating $200,000 to commence the work of 
providing additional water supply for the District of Columbia. 

On No. 54: Authorizing the cancellation of the claim of 
$18,583.44 for United States property issued to the National 
Guard of Texas which was lest or destroyed by storm and 
flood at Corpus Christi, Tex., in 1919. 

On No. 55: Authorizing the payment of $50 to an attorney 
at Berne, Switzerland, for services rendered the United States. 

D. R, ANTHONY, Jr., 

C. Bascom SLemP, 

T. U. Sisson, 

T. W. HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
gentleman what his disposition is toward a little debate on some 
of these items? 


Mr. ANTHONY. I would be disposed to be very lenient in 
that regard. What items does the gentleman have in mind? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have in mind particularly 


the pay of the Army, on which I would like a little time. I 
have not had any opportunity to confer with the minority con- 
ferees. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, your conferees who have had under considera- 
tion the Army appropriation bill have reached practically a 
complete agreement with the conferees of the other body, with 
the exception of one item, that of pay of the enlisted men of 
the Army, and the amount in disagreement between the bodies 
in that item is $8,300,000 and some odd. The amount of the 
bill as it passed the House was $320,000,000. The amount of 
this bill as it passed the Senate was $334,000,000. The Senate 
receded from an aggregate of $2,884,000, and the House re- 
ceded from an aggregate of $2,100,000. 

It is interesting to take into consideration that the amount 
earried by the bill which was passed in March last and which 
failed of approval by the President at that time carried $346,- 
000,000, so that this bill as it now stands carries $23,000,000 
less than the bill which received the pocket veto. It is also 
interesting to note that the Army for the current year will cost 
us a total of $448,000,000; that is, there have been deficiencies 
aggregating nearly $60,000,000 in addition to the $392,000,000 
appropriated by Congress for the current year. So that this 
bill as it now stands will make a saving for the next fiscal year 
over what the Army will cost us for the current fiscal year of 
$125,000,000. [Applause.] And I say with some degree of 
pride on the part of the members of the committee who have 
had this bill in preparation that it makes what, in my opinion, 
will be the largest aggregate saving of any of the appropriation 
bills that will be considered by the House. I want to say for 
the information of the House that probably to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Stemp], who brought in the fortification 
bill, belongs the credit for having made the largest percentage 
of saving in the amount of money appropriated for the next 
fiscal year over what the bill carried for the current year. 
[ Applause. ] 

I want to congratulate the House on the fact that the Senate 
has met the views of this body on what should be the size of 
the Regular Army. They have agreed to 150,000 men. [Ap- 
plause.] So that proposition is really not before the House. 
What we do have to consider, however, and to which we should 
give most careful consideration, is the condition which con- 
fronis us that in order to reach the size of an Army upon which 
both the Senate and the House have agreed. The situation is 
that on July 1, when this bill goes into effect, we will find 
220,000 enlisted men: 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. It has been evident for the past 30 or 40 days 
that the Army was going to be reduced from 220,000 to 170,000 
or 150,000. Can the gentleman tell us why it is that the present 
War Department declines to relieve men and have been declin- 
ing to do so for the past 30 days? 

Mr, ANTHONY. For the same reason, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, that the former Secretary of War and the former ad- 


I will be glad to yield to the gentleman on 
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ministration declined to relieve men. They take the position 
that the resolution passed by this body fixing the size of the 
Army at 175,000 men gives the enlisted man whose term of 
enlistment expires the right to reenlist. And they have been 
reenlisting those men, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They have ceased to enlist new recruits, 
however. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I recall an incident where, from that well of 
the House down there, Mr. Baker was criticized very severely 
for not carrying out the purposes of the Congress, and I agreed 
to that criticism. I take it that the same criticism applies to 
the present Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, for the way he is 
administering the office of Secretary of War in regard to the 
discharge of these men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No matter what have been the delinquen- 
cies of the War Department, Mr. Speaker, we are confronted 
to-day with the fact of having 220,000 men to take care of in 
the Army on the ist day of July next. It will be obviously 
impossible for the War Department to make a radical reduction 
on July 1 of the 70,000 men necessary to bring the Army down 
to 150,000, which both the Senate and the House have agreed 
upon. The only question is how soon that can be brought about. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In a second. The Senate and the War De- 
partment contend that it will not be safe to do this until May 1, 
1922, when, under the ordinary processes of the expiration of 
enlistments, they can reach 150,000 men, and the Senate has 
appropriated $81,000,000, which will be the amount required to 
earry the Army until that date. The House conferees have 
taken the position that we should bring the Army down to 
150,000 in a much shorter time than that. The Senate declined 
to come near the House in its offer of a compromise on those 
figures, and has stood firmly for their figure of $81,000,000. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr., Cramton], of the House 
conferees, in connection with the officers of the Finance Division 
of the War Department, has very carefully figured out that if 
we shall discharge 23,000 men a month for three months, from 
July 1—that is, up to October 1—with the Army brought down 
to 150,000 men on October 1, the amount of seventy-seven mil- 
lion and some odd hundreds of thousands of dollars will enable 
the department to pay the Army for the entire year, reducing 
it to 150,000 by October 1, and maintaining it at 150,000 for the 
full period of the fiscal year. 

The committee feels that that is the shortest possible time in 
which this can be accomplished. The Senate conferees do not 
agree with us. They say it can not be done. We had the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, before us, and discussed the mat- 
ter fully. He is much opposed to reducing the size of the Army 
in such a short period of time, and believes it can not be done. 
But the conferees on the part of the House believe it can, and 
when the matter is reached to-day, when we take up the amend- 
ments in their order, it is the purpose of the conferees on the 
part of the House to offer 2 motion to recede and concur witb 
an amendment which will increase the amount previously ap- 
propriated by the House, namely, $72,000,000, to seventy-seven 
million and some odd thousands, which will carry out the pro- 
gram I have just spoken of, that of a reduction of 23,000 men 
each month for the next three months, bringing down the Army 
to the basis desired of 150,000 men on October 1. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I wanted to ask the gentleman was 
this: It has been obvious for some time that the Congress would 
not authorize an Army exceeding in size 175,000 men, and prob- 
ably would not authorize one exceeding 150,000 men. What has 
the War Department done during that time to reduce the Army 
down to the maximum even of what the Senate has required, of 
175,000 men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman. that our infor- 
mation is that from the 1st day of January to date only 2,000 
men have asked for their discharge. It is obvious that a 
larger number would have asked for their discharge if they 
had thought their applications would be favorably considered. 
The Secretary of War tells us, however, that only 2,000 have 
asked for their discharge. Here is the situation that confronts 
the War Department and confronts us: Back in January the War 
Department told us that there normally would be a reduction 
in the Army of 7,000 men a month at the expiration of enlist- 
ments, and that we could look for a natural shrinkage by that 
amount; but, due to the economic conditions in the country, 
these men, instead of asking for their discharges, are applying 
for reenlistment and the War Department is reenlisting them 
under the terms provided by the two Houses. 


Now will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Is the War Department reenlisting them? 
Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman will bear me out in the 


statement that the provision as it now stands will not go below 
150,000 men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. You mean the amount of $77,000,000? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman proposes to increase the appro- 
priation so that we shall not go below 150,000 men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was the proposition. 

Mr. KAHN. I was going to ask the gentleman if the amount 
in the bill which the House put in in its provision would take 
care of 150,000 men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that if the bill 
had received the approval of the President last month the 
amount appropriated by the House would have paid 150,000 
during the next fiscal year, but it would have required a re- 
duction in the size of the Army between March 1 and July 1 to 
150,000 men. 

Mr. KAHN. May I ask the gentleman how he proposes to 
discharge 23,000 men a month? By breaking the contract with 
the enlisted men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, there is no contract, the committee be- 
lieves, that will be broken. ‘There will have to be arbitrary 
discharges, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. A man signs a contract with the Government to 
enlist for a certain time. If the man violates the contract by 
deserting, he is arrested and put into jail. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman refers to the contract of 
enlistment, of which I have a copy here, he will see that it is 
a jug-handled contract, and the War Department has the option 
of discharging a man before the expiration of the term. 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department has not that right under 
the language. It only refers to cases where men are discharged 
for some sufficient reason, or dishonorably. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
taken up that phase of fhe matter with the Secretary of War. 
He has consulted the Judge Advocate’s department, and under 
the language of this bill that is before us the Judge Advocate 
General believes that the Secretary of War will have wnques- 
tioned power to discharge men. 

Mr. HULL. Right there, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL. Then the gentleman’s contention is that Con- 
gress has the right to break a contract by retroactive legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
tleman. 

Mr. HULL. There is no contract? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. HULL.’ When the men have a contract of enlistment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. And if there is a contract, we empower the 
Secretary of War to discharge the men. 

Mr. HULL. Another question. The gentleman complains of 
the War Department having reenlisted these men. Could the 
War Department prevent reenlisting under the resolution that 
was passed by this Congress? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it could have done so. I voted for 
that resolution, and I would not have voted for it if I had 
thought that it carried the right to the enlisted men to reenlist 
forever, and that is the way it has been construed by the War 
Department. 

Mr. HULL. The resolution as originally introduced by my- 
self did not provide for that, and your attention was called 
on the floor of the House to the fact that when you put in the 
amendment you provided for reenlistment, and. you provided 
for paying a bonus for it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I agree with the gentleman that the reso- 
lution the gentleman from Iowa introduced early in December 
would have been a much wiser piece of legislation than the one 
that Congress finally adopted. 

Mr. HULL. The Congress provided for reenlistment, and 
now says that the Army ought not to have taken into considera- 
tion our own resolution. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we ought to clear up that matter 
while it is under consideration. 

By no possible construction could the resolution that has 
been referred to give the enlisted man any right to reenlist. 
What the Congress had in mind was that there were certain 
men whose terms of service would expire, whe were so valuable 
to the Army that it might be well to authorize the Secretary 
of War to allow them to reentist, 


There is no contract, I will say to the gen- 


Mr. KAHN. It gave the War Department in their discretion 
the right to reenlist experienced drill sergeants, and other non- 
commissioner officers who desired to try for commissions, but 
it gave no right to the enlisted men to reenlist. 

Mr. MONDELL. The resolution authorized the Secretary in 
his discretion to reenlist such men as he saw fit to reenlist, but 
nothing in the resolution gave the enlisted man any right to a 
reenlistment, as the gentleman from Californi:. [Mr. Kann] 
has just reminded us. It was necessary, in order to have ex- 
perienced drill sergeants and skilled men, and to hold the men 
in the service who might desire to make an effort to secure 
commissions, to allow certain reenlistments. That is always 
wise, and in order to make it possible to allow those reenlist- 
ments the resolution was enlarged; but it did not give the 
enlisted man the right to reenlistment. It did not justify the 
War Department in reenlisting every man who asked to be 
reenlisted. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HULL. I can not agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wyoming, and I call the attention of the House to 
this fact, that not only did that resolution permit a man’s re- 
enlistment but that you paid a bonus to him to reenlist, and 
that your attention was called at that time to the fact that you 
ought to strike out the bonus; but the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House, controlling the legislation at that time, re- 
fused to permit the striking out of the bonus. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. ANTHONY. I yield first to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I understood the gentleman to say that 
since the 1st of April there had been only about 2,000 applica- 
tions for discharge. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Since the ist of January. 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman tell us what number of 
those 2,000 were discharged? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Fifteen hundred, I am informed. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman know why the other 500 
were retained? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman knows as well as I do that the 
policy of the department has been to be very reluctant to dis- 
charge men. 

Mr. GARNER. Let us get that clear before the House. 
That is my criticism of the department. I am well acquainted 
with the present Secretary of War. I have great respect for 
him. I think he is a man of capacity, but I do say that he, 
like the former Secretary of War, and as far as I know all 
former Secretaries of War, has been overcome and over- 
persuaded by the General Staff or some other influence in the 
War Department, who want not only to keep all they have but 
to get some more, and while Congress has expressed itself as de- 
siring to cut dewn the Army, they have not responded in good 
faith to that expressed will of Congress. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course the gentleman knows that that 
situation will be cured by the language carried in the present 
bill. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman spoke of deficiencies to the 
extent of $60,000,000 in the past fiscal year. Is the Senate 
amendment, which prevents any deficiency, retained in this 
bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Borah amendment is retained in this 
bill, and it is the judgment of nearly everyone who has examined 
it that it will be impossible for the War Department to incur 
further deficiencies or any deficiencies during the next fiscal 
year. If that is accomplished, it will be the first time in the 
14 years I have been connected with Army appropriation meas- 
ures that they will not have had large deficiencies. 

Mr. REAVIS. So the Members of the House, if they approve 
the action of the conferees—which I assume they will do—in- 
creasing this sum $5,000,000 may have at least a reasonable 
assurance that the appropriation carried in this bill will be all 
the money to be expended for the Arnry for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As one of my colleagues expressed himself, 
the War Department is hog tied by this provision. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can the gentleman inform the 
House how many men have been reenlisted since the ist of 
January ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have mot that information. The dis- 
charges have been very few; in fact, nearly all enlistments that 
have expired have been allowed to reenlist. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. While the discharges have been 
few the reenlistments have been many? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
StemMpP] says, the Army has recruited 236 men and they have 
dropped 220. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. There is a good deal of talk about a bonus for re- 
enlistment. The fact is that we have had the bonus provisions 
for years, only they were a little different than the present law 
provides for. Now they get a cash bonus. In former years en- 
listed men got a clothing allowance and other allowances, and 
whatever they were able to save out of those allowances were 
paid to the men at the time when the enlistment expired. Then, 
I believe, they were allowed to give them other inducements 
for reenlistment. That is the only way that we were able to 
maintain our Army; because when work is plentiful through- 
out the country it is exceedingly hard to get men to reenlist. 
These extra inducements were held out to the private soldier 
to join the Army. So that it is not a new thing by any means, 
but it has been in force for many years in this country. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And the House might like to know that the 
bill, as it passed the House, contained a clause which prevents 
the payment of a bonus during the next fiscal year. The bill 
as it now stands repeals the law which authorizes the payment 
of a bonus. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman refers to the fact that 
only 2,000 applications for discharge had come in since the ist 
of January. As a matter of fact, the reason for that is that 
only those who filed applications thought they had a legal ground 
for discharge. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think that is true. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does not the gentleman think there 
would be many thousands of men who would make application 
if they thought they could get out? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think a much larger number. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Has the gentleman any idea how 
many? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; but the Secretary of War thought that 
it would not be as large a number as the committee thought. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is natural. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. What would happen if the House should 
stand pat on $72,000,000? In view of the fact that the depart- 
ment has not responded very willingly to the policy of Con- 
gress, is it not a fact that if the House should stand for 
$72,000.000 they would have to discharge the men for lack of 
appropriation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They would, and they would have to dis- 
charge them in one day if they wanted to maintain the Army at 
150,000 during the next year. If they concluded to take a 
reasonable length of time to reduce the Army, they would have 
an Army of 120,000 at the end of the year. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Why would they have to discharge them 
in one day? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because $72,000,000 will pay an average of 
150,000 men for one year only. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. Can the gentlemen tell me whether there 
has been any reduction of the civilian employees in the Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There has been quite a large reduction. 
Secretary Weeks informed the conference committee that when 
we reach July 1 he will have discharged 15,000 civilian em- 
ployees during the 14 weeks he has been in office. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Iowa indicates that in 
making this reduction the Secretary of War would have to push 
the men out of the Army, violating contracts, and so forth. 
I want to tell the gentleman from Kansas why there has only 
been 2,000 applications for discharge. The men and their 
parents write us and want to know whether they can be dis- 
charged. We write them and send them the rules of the de- 
partment that it must be a case of extreme dependence before 
it will be considered, and in many instances the men realize 
there is no chance and therefore make no applications. But 
even where applications have been filed, in cases of extreme 
dependence, the War Department has shut its eyes, gritted its 
teeth, and turned the application down and held the men against 
their will. The War Department will not have any trouble 
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in getting rid of 70,000 if they will let the men know that they 
will be turned out on their application. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to state that was the desire, either of the Secretary of 
War or the Senate conferees, I have forgotten which, but prob- 
ably beth, that the appropriations shall be enlarged so that they 
can by May 1, 1922, reduce the Army to a miximum of 150,000 
men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Upon what basis does the Secretary of 
War state that it can be reduced by May 1, 1922—by arbitrary 
dismissal? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
enlistment. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


By the natural process of the expiration of 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to bring out the fact before the 
House that the Secretary of War stated that these men had a 
right to reenlist; that it was a part of their contract, as I 
understood the Secretary of War; that under the contract a 
soldier had the right to reenlist and the War Department, ob- 
serving that right, reenlisted them on application. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Do the House conferees concur in the 
opinion of the Senate cenferees that with an appropriation of 
$81,000,000 for pay of enlisted men the natural reduction from 
expiration of enlistment will bring the Army down to 150,000 
by the 1st of May, 1922? In other words, do you agree with 
them in their conclusion? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think that is correct; that is the work of 
the officers of the finance department, which is very accurate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So if we are to reduce the Army by 
natural expiration of enlistments and not by forced resignations 
and forced discharges, then we should appropriate $81,000,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is correct, and if we want 
to resort to arbitrary discharge, any amount less than that will 
force it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that under existing law 
it is not possible for a soldier to be discharged on his own 
application? Is not that the law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Unquestionably the War Department has 
always interpreted the law in that way heretofore. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not the policy of Congress to provide 
by law the manner in which a soldier of our Government may 
be discharged, and is it not true that in the reorganization act 
we. did modify the law and provide that where a soldier had 
enlisted, and after his enlistment a death occurred in his 
family, which required his presence at home, he might be dis- 
charged? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a further fact that it is the sworn 
duty of the officers in the War Department when a soldier 
makes application for Gischarge to see to it that he is simply 
discharged according to law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And is it not true that that is just about 
what the Secretary of War has been doing? I do not agree 
with the statement of some of the gentlemen here this morning 
that the Secretary of War ought to be criticized for simply 
upholding the law enacted by Congress. Is not that the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not ascribe all of these delinquencies 
to the Secretary of War, and I can not agree with all that the 
gentleman says. I think that the policy of the War Depart- 
ment for the last year has been to throw cold water on every 
application for a discharge. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The bill that is now before us provides a 
way whereby an enlisted man in the service may be discharged, 
and discharged legally, and I know that the gentleman from 
Kansas would never approve of a policy that would permit an 
enlisted man to walk out simply on his saying “I just want to 
go out,” and the filing of his application. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In attempting to get a young man dis- 
charged a week or two ago, his discharge was refused on the 
ground that the dependency was in existence when he enlisted, 
but the War Department in writing me about it stated that in 
the present bill there was a provision which, if carried out, 
if it be continued in the bill, would enable them to diseharge 
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soldiers although the dependency arose subsequently. Is that 
provision still in the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is nothing about dependency in this 
bill. The gentleman is referring to a provision in the reor- 
ganization act, which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KENzIE] referred to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am referring now to the Army appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to by the War Department in 
a communication to me, that cases such as mine could be very 
readily handled if the provision in the bill when it left the 
House were continued. We have some provision here about 
a discharge on application. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Absolutely. This bill will allow the Secre- 
tary to discharge the Army down to 150,000 men. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And therefore discharges will not be 
dependent upon the dependency arising subsequent to the enlist- 
ment? 

Mr, ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Can the gentleman give us the policy of the 
department with reference to discharging men who desire to 
be relieved from the service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee knows of no policy of the 
War Department. ‘Secretary Weeks states that they have not 
yet worked out a method and plan under which they will bring 
about these reductions. He stated that probably what they 
would do would be to refer to the commanding officer of every 
organization of the Army, scattered as it is in all the countries of 
the world, for a specific report as to what men of each separate 
organization they-could best get along without, so that prob- 
ably the men who are of the least value to the Army will be 
discharged first, and then the men who want to get out on their 
own application will come next. 

Mr. DOWELL. That might indicate that those who desire to 
get out will not be relieved under such a policy. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘They will be relieved until the Army gets 
down to 150,000 men. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a sug- 
gestion there? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. A great many men who enlist want to get out 
a short while after they enlist. They find that the Army is not 
what they thought it was going to be. It costs the Government 
from $60 to $70 whenever a man is enlisted, and the Army 
officers have been disinclined to grant discharges until the 
man shall have worked out for the Government that amount of 
money. . 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, under the present ruling of the department, they are 
not permitted, they state, to release any applicants unless the 
application comes within the strict provisions of the statute. 
What I am getting at is this: After this bill is passed, will 
the War Department still maintain the ruling with reference 
to the discharge of those who make application and the dis- 
charge of those who desire to be released from the service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We do not prescribe the order in which the 
men shall be discharged. We leave that to the option of the 
Secretary, trusting the War Department will use wise discre- 
tion and judgment. 

Mr. DOWELL. I hope it will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope so. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does my colleague know whether 
or not there has been a reduction of the administrative expenses 
of the War Department since the 4th of March last? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know this, that when the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House held its hearings on this bill they 
were very complete. We went deeply into the questions of waste 
and extravagance in the different bureaus of the department 
as they came before us. We know that disclosures were made 
by the Quartermaster General as to lack of economy in the 
expenditures of the funds which we appropriate. Secretary 
Baker called him to an accounting. 

In calling this officer to accountability as I say he demanded 
of him what recommendations he would make so as to obviate 
these large expenditures, and the Quartermaster General came 
back with certain specific recommendations, and I will say this 
of Secretary Baker that just a few days before he went out 
of office he adopted 19 of Gen. Rodgers’s recommendations and 
put them into effect and from an early date in February when 
those orders went into effect up to July 1 next the sum of 


$61,000,000 will be saved for those months as compared with 
the corresponding months of last year. 

Mr. MONDELL. It was very self-sacrificing on the part of 
Secretary Baker to put those reductions in operation as he 
went out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. When the Quartermaster General called his 
bluff he did not have anything else to do. 

Mr. HULL. If the gentleman will permit, I do not want the 
House to be unfair with the War Department. I criticize the 
War Department as severely aS anyone, but I want to read to 
the gentleman from Kansas a resolution that this House passed 
on reenlistments, and I want to ask him if he thinks under 
that resolution the War Department could reduce the men and 
comply with this resolution that Congress itself passed? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. When? 

Mr. HULL. Last February, and the President vetoed it and 
we passed it over his veto. We put this proviso in it: 

That nothing contained herein shall be held to prohibit the re- 
enlistment of those enlisted men who have had one or more enlistments 
and who desire to enlist in the Regular Army. 

Now could the War Department under that resolution refuse 
a reenlistment? 5 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. There is nothing there prohibit- 
ing them. They had the option of doing it. 

Mr. HULL. If they applied? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘They could have refused them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for just a second? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, and then I propose to yield time to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. MONDELL, I want to emphasize the matter while we 
have it before us and make it clear to all gentlemen that Con- 
gress legislated wisely in this matter and legislated under- 
standingly. First, we provided that the Secretary of War 
should cease enlisting until the number of enlisted men should 
be reduced to 175,000. Then we provided that nothing con- 
tained in this provision of reduction should prohibit the re- 
enlistment of men who desired to reenlist. In other words, 
if the Secretary in his discretion believed that it was f - the 
good of the service for a man to reenlist he could be allowed 
to reenlist, but there is nothing in the resolution which gave 
a Man any right to reenlistment whatever. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How much time does the gentleman from 
Mississippi want? 

Mr. SISSON. I would like about 10 -ninutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, there is really but one question 
now before the House. The conferees agree to all the items 
except the pay of the Army, which, by the way, means the size 
of the Army and the average during the year. The House and 
the Senate agreed on 150,000 men, therefore the only question 
now is when will you get the 150,000 men. The Senate insists 
that it will take $81,000,000 to do that. That will provide for 
an Army during the entire year of 170,000 men; that is, a few 
more than 170,000 men, on the average. The House insists that 
the Army should be reduced more rapidly than the Senate would 
have it reduced. In my judgment, the House should not agree 
to any amendment to its provision of $72,000,000, if for no 
other reason because we are in the better and more advanta- 
geous position in conference to retain our figures at $72,000,000 
than to go to the $77,000,000 with the Senate having specifically 
in conference rejected the $77,000,000 proposition. It simply 
means that the House and the Senate make an effort to get to- 
gether. The Senate rejects it and will require you to raise the 
limit above the $77,000,000 because the House, having made the 
proposition of $77,000,000, the Senate will say, “ Now, the House 
gave that and we are not now yielding, because we want $81,- 
000,000.” Now, in my judgment thereis a miserable excuse given 
on the part of the Army officers, and I fear it is a miserable 
excuse, about the difficulty and the leeway required in reducing 
the Army. Now, we reduced in a few months an Army of 
4,000,000 men. Now, what I am endeavoring to call to the 
attention of the House is this: That if we accept the Senate 
proposition we must not overlook the fact that. $1,960,000 has 
been added to certain items in the bill which may be used for 
pay of the Army. I do not know, nor do I think the Secretary 
of War or any member of the General Staff or any chief clerk 
could tell, what is needed in some of these items. For instance, 
longevity pay of enlisted men. The House fixed the amount at 
$3,500,000. The Senate and the House agreed—I do not think 
the House ought to have receded, but they did—making it 
$4,600,000, or an increase of $1,100,000. Now, if the money 
should not be used for longevity pay, under the provisions of the 
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Army bill $1,160,000 can be used for pay of enlisted men, for 
pay of the Army. Then below that you have another item of 
an increase from $250,000 to $325,000, $75,000 increase, pay of 
officers in the foreign service. There is $75,000 which may be 
used for pay of the Army. Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, pay of enlisted men, an increase. In other words, the 
Clerk told me a moment ago that the amount of increases of 
that character here was $1,960,000—practically $2,000,000. 
Therefore if any of these amounts should be used, and they 
probably will not, in my judgment, you have got $2,000,000 
there for pay of the Army. Now, with that leeway it seems to 
me if the House will stand pat and make good with the country 
and say we are going to do what we said we would do, we 
want an Army of 150,000 men and the Senate wants an Army 
of 150,000 men, let us insist on our disagreement with the 
Senate. [Applause.] . 

Now, my attention is called to the fact to which I was re- 
ferring when I was interrupted a moment ago, because of not 
being heard—and I beg the pardon of the House for not talking 
louder, this is the first time in the House I have been accused 
of not talking loud enough—that we did reduce the overseas 
Army; that when all these camps and cantonments were full 
of men, they melted back into the body politic in about three 
months. I want to tell you that I have great respect for the 
Army officer’s viewpoint, because if he did not take that view- 
point he ought not to be an officer. But they are resorting to 
everything on earth to keep the Army from being reduced. 
Therefore, they are saying that it will disorganize things. I 
do not believe it. I think in 60 days you can reduce the Army 
to 150,000 men, and the boys will go home and be melted into 
the body politic of the country without any harm being done 
to anybody. I do not share their view of the disorganization 
which they predict. But the thing that is amusing to me is 
to hear lawyers get up on the floor of this House and assume 
the position that the War Department assumes, that you are 
violating a contract by discharging these men. Why, my dear 
friends, every private soldier knows that the contract which he 
signs, the enlistment contract, provides that he is enlisted for 
three years unless he is sooner discharged by the War De- 
partment. The War Department, and it is the law for the 
protection of the Government, reserves the right to discharge 
a man with or without reason, if the Government does not need 
him. Congress has the right if it sees fit and proper to repeal 
specifically any law at any time. When we fail to make an 
appropriation it amounts to repealing the law so far as enlist- 
ment is concerned. And yet you find men on the floor saying 
that we are violating a contract if we discharge men or fail 
to allow them to reenlist. 

You hear it, notwithstanding the fact that it simply gives the 
War Department the right to enlist the men they want, con- 
tended on the floor, and seriously contended, that they, the men 
themselves, have the right to enlist whether the War Depart- 
ment wants them or not. Such a construction as that is not 
even good nonsense. [Laughter.] And yet those are the miser- 
able excuses that the militarists use in order to burden us 
with a great standing Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, there are many things I would 
like to say, but I want to call the attention of the Members to 
one thing. I do hope that Secretary Weeks will persist in his 
well-doing and reduce the civilian empleyees. Mr. Baker re- 
duced them about 40,000, I might say, by way of parenthesis, 
but we still have 50,000 in the establishment of the Army now. 
That number looks to me too large. 

I saw something yesterday that I wished this whole Congress 
could see, namely, some marines down here at work on their 
own training field, a 40-acre field, which they wanted to get 
a contract to have it put into a training field. The lowest con- 
tract to do the grading was something over $100,000. What 
happened? They did not have the money. What did Gen. 
Butler, the marine officers, and the marines do? They said, 
“We will do it ourselves.” And on last Wednesday they com- 
menced to move the dirt. And I state to you that I saw service 
rendered there that money could not buy [applause], under the 
command of Gen. Smedley Butler. And in the midst of those 
marines, who had on common overalls, I saw Gen. Butler, coy- 
ered with dust, amid the trucks filled with earth, with all the 
machinery necessary to do the grading and surrounded by 
3,000 marines at work, not one of them getting a single penny 
of extra pay and saving the Government at least $100,000. 
And I told Gen. Butler, “I wish Congress could see this.” 

You will find it as it was described to me by a young man 
who came out of the Army. He said, “Oh, I asked to be 
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changed to the marines. I love this work. I am learning 
something here.” He had his overalls on. He said, “In the 
Army when we were doing nothing we sat around shooting 
craps and telling dirty stories, but here we are finding some- 
thing useful to do.” 

It was the spirit that was in it that impressed me. If you 
had that spirit on the railroads, you could run the railroads 
with 50 per cent of the men now running them. And you 
would get 100 per cent more efficiency, and the railroads would 
be run right. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I would like two minutes more. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. If we did that in all the vocations of life, 
in our manufacturing, say, you would have a new order of 
things. Why, if we had the same efficiency in the army of the 
Lord, you would convert the whole world to the Christian 
religion in 12 months. If you had that sort of spirit in all our 
military men, you could end the World War. 

The Marine Corps of the Army does not want any civilian 
employees. They do the work themselves. [Applause.] Now, 
I think great credit is due to these officers and marines. Gen. 
Butier was out there with the men, with dust all over him, and 
with other officers surrounding him, and they were saving Uncle 
Sam at least $100,000, and are doing the work in a week. I say 
all honor to the marines. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, as there are 13 amendments in 
disagreement, which have to be considered separately by the 
House at this time, I will move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves the previous question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was not present when the gen- 
tleman from Kansas first presented the report. I notice on page 
17 of the bill the eleventh amendment is to strike out the word 
“ directed ” and insert the word “ authorized,” simply authoriz- 
ing the Secretary to discharge. May I ask the gentleman why 
that was done? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was done by the Senate. 
ferees did not agree to that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, how many dis- 
agreements did the gentleman- say there were? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Disagreement on 13 amendments. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will opportunity be had to 
amend any of those items? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The adoption of the conference report wiil 
not cut off opportunity to amend as to those items. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering 
the previous question. ; 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 3, page 2 of the bill, line 21, after the word 
“claims,” insert: “Provided further, That the Secretary of War is 
authorized in his discretion to sell to any foreign state or government 
upon such terms as he may deem expedient any material, supplies, or 
equipment pertaining to the Military Establishment as, or may here- 
after be, found to be surplus, which are not needed for military r- 
pone for which there is no adequate domestic market: Provided 

Mr. ANTHONY.. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro teinpore. 
moves that the House recede and concur 
amendment, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
man yield for a moment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Kansas yield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield in just a minute. 

For the information of the House, I will state that this 
amendment was included in the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, but went out on a point of order made on the floor of 
the House. A separate bill has been reported favorably carrying 
this language from the Committee on Military Affairs. 


The time of the gentleman has 


The gentleman from Kansas 


The con- 


The gentleman from Kansas 
in the Senate 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is the point I wish to 
come to. The Committee on Military Affairs thought it was 
entirely too broad to allow the Secretary of War to sell all 
equipment that it pleased to any foreign country, whether we 
were at peace or not. They found upon a careful hearing 
that it was intended only to apply to food that was spoiling, 
and a provision was drawn to read as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized in his discretion to sell to 
any foreign State or Government with which the United States is at 
peace, upon such terms as he may deem advisable, any foodstuffs now 


on hand and found to be surplus, and not needed for military purposes, 
and which are likely to spoil. 

















I am going to move to recede and concur with that amend- 
ment. We found that that was all that was required by the 
War Department. We therefore agreed to amend it; and I 
hope the chairman of the committee will agree to this motion 
rather than to recede and concur generally. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, our committee, which has in- 
vestigated the matter, found that there were many millions of 
dollars’ worth of surplus material for which there was no 
market in this country, which the Secretary of War feels he 
can dispose of to advantage if he is allowed to make sales out- 
side of this country. I think it is a matter of good business 
policy to give this power to the department. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is not that a matter of mili- 
tary policy that ought to be determined by the Congress? 

Mr, ANTHONY. The committee has considered the matter as 
a business policy. 






















Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I offer the mo- 
tion as an amendment. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 





Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I merely want to ask the gentleman 
for an explanation. This is practically the sanre amendment 
that I tried to offer when this bill was pending in the House. 
It is an amendment which was agreeable to the gentleman from 
Kansas, but which, unfortunately, could not come in because 
the section which it was sought to amend was ruled out on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York. 

Now, the only difference, I would like to point out to the 
Members of this House, between what is here now and what the 
Sonmittee on Military Affairs desires is that under the present 
clause this gives any future Secretary of War or the present 
Secretary of War the power to sell any materials that are not 
required in the future. The provision in the bill cited by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] limits it to the 
power to sel surplus articles which are now on hand. If the 
words “ now on hand” are not put in, then the War Department 
is authorized under its present Secretary or any future Sec- 
retary to sell any materials that may be found to be surplus in 
the future, and Congress is abandoning all power over it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. When this bill was before the Committee on 
Military Affairs it sinrply applied to foodstuffs, and the War 
Department was only asking for the sale of surplus foodstuffs 
for which there was no market in this country and which could 
be sold abroad to some advantage to our Government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman knows that when the War 
Department declares anything surplus they have mighty little 
use for it. 

Mr. KAHN. Let me call this back to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion in that connection: They put that up to the Committee 

























thing like 81,000,000 pounds, as I recall, of surplus beef, and 
then before they could have a hearing on their bill they sold all 
the surplus beef right in this country, for which they said there 
was no market, and the bill as it was finally reported by the 
Committee on -Military Affairs was simply intended to allow 
them to sell a lot of dehydrated vegetables. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes; that they could have sold, possibly, to 
foreign Government to better advantage. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield tu the gentleman from New York. 
Mr. FISH. The gentleman from Kansas says that the War 
Department probably did not have any surplus material to 
sell, but that they might need it for themselves. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I said that when the War Department 
does declare any article surplus, the gentleman can rest assured 
that the War Department can easily get along without it, and 
that it is not necessary, for the War Department is very re- 
luctant to declare anything surplus. 

Mr. FISH. I will point out to the gentleman from Kansas 
that the War Department did sell three or four million pairs of 
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on Military Affairs on the assumption that they had some- | 
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shoes at 20 per cent of their value, and that they have just 
recently ordered or made a contract for 250,000 pairs of shoes 
at $3 or $4 a pair. I think it is time that we should stop that 
sort of thing, and if this amendment will stop the War Depart- 
ment from doing it I am in favor of it. That is my only con- 
cern in the matter. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This has no effect on any polic; of that kind. 
It is not contemplated to sell to any foreign Government any 
shoes or any supplies at all that the Army can use. 

Mr. FISH. They have already done it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think they have sold any. 

Mr. REAVIS. They have sold some under the bulk-sales 
agreement in France. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Under the bulk-sales agreement probably 
in France, 

Mr. REAVIS. I do not know that it is apropos of the sub- 
ject matter under discussion, but with reference to the frozen 
beef that the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] has in 
mind, the War Department did try repeatedly to sell that. 
They advertised in perfect good faith under Secretary Baker. 

Mr. KAHN. That was canned beef. 

Mr. REAVIS. They were finally compelled to sell that beef 
practically for nothing, and at the same time the Navy De- 
partment was buying the same kind of beef at 28 cents a 
pound. 

|} Mr. KAHN. 
| Mr, REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The beef that they wanted to sell or that they 
contemplated selling was canned beef. 

Mr. REAVIS. There were millions of pounds of frozen beef 
that they made every effort to sell in good faith, and finally 
sold it at a very nominal figure, and at the same time the 
Navy was purchasing beef from the packe’'s at a tremendous 
price. The Navy Department would not buy the beef that the 
War Department had for sale. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether he does not think that this amendment 
which he now seeks to have approved by the House is too broad? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; we think it is carefully safeguarded. 
Let me ask the gentleman what would he do with surplus stores 
for which there is no adequate domestic market? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will answer that in this way: 
You do not limit this equipment to what we now have. You 
give general powers to the Secretary in the future to exercise 
his discretion about it. It says “ for which there is no adequate 
domestic market.” Who is to determine whether there is an 
adequate domestic market? The Secretary of War makes up 
his mind and determines it. In the last two or three years in 
our investigations by our recent committee I have seen so many 
abuses arising from that sort of legislation that I have become 
convinced that we ought to safeguard every one of these provi- 
sions so that these things can not happen again which have 
been happening. [Applause.] It will not do to grant these 
broad and general powers any more. They must be limited 
and restricted to concrete cases and concrete instances. That is 
the only safe thing we can do. It seems to me that the amend- 

| ment on which the Committee on Military Affairs has labored, 
and which seems to be safeguarded, ought to be adopted in lieu 
| of the other provision. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman makes a very 
worthy and altogether proper allusion to the amendment which 
the Committee on Military Affairs has prepared, which affords 
me the opportunity to say that jurisdiction concerning such mat- 
ters as this, under the rules of the House belongs to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and is not a part of the province of 
the Committee on Appropriations, which simply brings us along 
to another milestone on the highway of busted rules, that is all. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CHALMERS. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say that I have very little faith 
in the War Department as a selling agency, and that you can not 
change the personnel of that agency by changing the Secretary. 
When we had this bill up before I pointed out a particular case 
where 2 truck was sold near Baltimere for $150 and moved the 
next day to Baltimore and sold for $1,500. Now, the difficulty is 
with the men who determine that this property is surplus prop- 
erty. It is always some one away down the line. It is not 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. REAVIS. He never hears of it. 
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Mr. CHALMERS. It is some one down the line. The difii- 
culiy is that they can declare property surplus and make a 
profit on it. So I think, with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
GRAHAM] that this is too broad a general power conferred both 
for the present and for the future, and that we should limit it. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I want to point 
out to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] that in this 
amendment of the Senate it refers to any matériel, supplies, or 
equipment pertaining to the Military Establishment, and this 
is to be sold to any foreign power. It is an awfully dangerous 
thing. Matériel means everything, except arms, pertaining to 
the transportation, supplies, and equipment of the soldier. It 
would allow any foreign nation that was at war to be supplied 
at the discretion of the Secretary of War with military ma- 
tériel which was never intended should be done. The War 
Department came before us and said that what they wanted to 
do was to sell food which would spoil, and we agreed that that 
should be done, and we so amended the resolution. I can not 
see the justice or the right in an appropriation bill giving power 
to sell any matériel belonging to the United States to foreign 
countries and thus preferring one foreign country over another 
in getting hold of matériel they could use. Military matériel 
is not intended to be given to foreign countries. I ask the 
gentleman again if he will not consent to an amendment to 
recede from the Senate amendment with an amendment as de- 
sired by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We thought we could get a few million dol- 
lars into the Treasury which are badly needed for a lot of stuff 
that is probably junk and has been declared surplus by the War 
Department. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
tériel to foreign countries. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would just as soon sell to a foreign coun- 
try as anybody else. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PARRISH. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee how the Secretary of War is going to determine 
whether there is or is not an adequate market. Can he do it 
by advertising in quantities, large quantities or small quantities? 
It seems to me that there is a great deal of power and discre- 
tion left to the Secretary of War which might be abused. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the present sales method in the 
department is testing out every possible market in the country, 
and if there is a market they will be quite sure of finding it. 

Mr. PARRISH. By advertising? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Our investigations show that they were 
spending too much money in advertising, but with the general 
falling markets of the last year it has been exceedingly difficult 
to move anything. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Kansas that I believe the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] ought to be adopted, because I 
think the proposition as it now stands is too wide. [Applause.] 
We have not forgotten, especially those of us who were present, 
that at the close of the war the packers came down from Chi- 
cago and went to the Secretary of War and protested against 
the sale in this country of any of the meat that was not needed, 
but that it should all be sold in foreign countries, and how the 
automobile dealers protested that any surplus should not be 
sold here. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What we are trying to do is to enlarge the 
power of the Secretary of War, and the gentleman by refusing 
the amendment is trying to narrow it. We want to get the stuff 
out from the possession of the War Department and on the 
market. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, any of these men in the sales depart- 
ment will go to the Secretary of War and say that there is no 
adequate market. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am willing to trust John Weeks—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am willing to trust John Weeks, but I do 
not trust the men in the sales department. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Kansas refers to the fact 
that we need money in the Treasury, and that is why he is 
going to sell the material abroad. I would like to ask him how 
much money the foreign Governments have paid us for any 
material that they have bought? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is my information that much of this 
material will go to South America, and if that is true, South 
America’s credit is pretty good at this time. 


But you are giving that ma- 
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Mr. KAHN. Foreign Governments have been dealing with us, 
and they have given us promissory notes and not cash. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will tell you, we have got a good Yankee 
at the head of the War Department who can be depended upon 
to drive a good business bargain. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. May I ask the gentleman if this provision will 
allow the War Department to dispose of property now lying 
down at Norfolk in the open, which can only be used by the 
foreign Governments? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know to what property the gentle- 
man refers. 

Mr. RAKER. To railroad cars, trucks, wheels, and every- 
thing of that kind. I suppose there is half a million dollars’ 
worth of property lying there in the open. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And we have no adequate market for it in 
this country. 

Mr. RAKER. 
property. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
fornia yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the rules of the House were 
being observed in this matter, and if a legislative policy like 
this was still being considered and determined by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, where it belongs, the gentleman could 
get the information he has asked for. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to state for the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Vermont that the rules of the House are being ob- 
served in bringing the item back to the House for separate con- 
sideration and a vote. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is a rule that enables the House 
to commit suicide in another way, if the first poison does not 
take. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I doubt the wisdom of this 
amendment carried in the bill put in by the Senate, the adoption 
of which is urged by the chairman of the committee. A few 
days ago the Director of the Vocational Education Bureau was 
before the Committee on Agriculture and the matter of supplies 
for that bureau came up. He stated that his bureau had made 
careful examination of supplies of all kinds and surplus of 
supplies on hand and owned by the War Department, and it 
was found that vast quantities of supplies, goods, and wares of 
various kinds that the bureau is now sadiy in need of are 
among the stores of the War Department and have been de- 
clared surplus. Application had been made to the War Depart- 
ment to have some of these much-needed things turned over io 
the bureau, but the War Department refused, saying that it 
was going to advertise them for sale. Our committee asked the 
director to give an estimate of the value of those things which 
he could use, and if they were refused to him by the. War De- 
partment. that it would be absolutely necessary for him later 
to buy. He said the value had been estimated by the bureau 
at many hundreds of thousands of dollars—I think he said 
$2,000,000—of property that the Vocational Bureau could use 
and needs. The result is that on account of red tape between 
the War Department and the Vocational Bureau the department 
was unable, at least refused, to turn over the supplies. 

We all know the experience of our War Department in the 
matter of advertising war supplies for sale, and we know some- 
thing of the results that have been reached as far as receipts 
of sales is concerned, to say nothing of disgrace and scandal 
connected with such transactions. We all know the property 
will go for a song. Millions of dollars will be lost to the Gov- 
ernment, while the Bureau of Vocational Education will be de- 
prived of the opportunity of getting, and getting at once, sup- 
plies that it is in urgent need of. The amendment here ap- 
proved by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AntHony] will 
permit the War Department to sell all of this stuff, preferably 
to foreign countries, regardless of prices offered for it. I think 
the provision is very unwise. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield any longer to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the gentleman is not yielding to me. I 
have been very liberal in yielding to the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Oh, I thank the gentleman, 
Perhaps there ought to be more here to see how gracious the 
gentleman from Kansas is, so I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from.Michigan 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 


It is going to waste, and we ought to sell the 


Will the gentleman from Cali- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty- 
one Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Fairfield Larson, Minn. Rouse 
Bacharach Bavrot Lee, N, Y. Rucker 
Bell Pields Lufkin Sanders, N. Y. 
Benham Fisher McFadden Schall 
Bixler Freeman MaeGregor Sears 
Blakeney Funk Mann Shaw 
Bland, Ind. Gallivan Mead Shelton 
Bond Good Merritt Shreve 
Browne, Wis. Gould Mills Siegel 
Burdick Graham, Pa. Mondell Snell 
Burroughs Griest Moore, Il. Snyder 
Butler Griffin Moore, Va. Stedman 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hawley Morin Steenerson 
Campbell, Kans. Hays Mott Stiness 
Carew Hicks O’Brien Stoll 
Chandler, N. Y. Himes Oliver Strong, Pa. 
Chandler, Okla. Houghton Overstreet Sullivan 
Clark, Fla, Hudspeth Paige Tague 
Cockran Husted Parker, N. Y. Taylor, Ark. 
Codd Hutchinson Perkins Taylor, Colo. 
Cole Treland Perlman Ten Byck 
Cooper, Ohio James, Va. Peters Treadway 
Copley Johnson, 8. Dak. Petersen Vaile 
Coughlin Jones, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Vare 
Cramton Kelly, Pa. Rayburn Volk } 
Cullen Kennedy Reavis Ward, N. Y. 
Darrow Kindred Reed, N. Y. Wheeler 
Deal Kitchin Reed, W. Va. Wise 
Dempsey Knight Riddick Wood, Ind 
Dunn Kreider Riordan Yates 
Evans Langley Rossdale 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 307 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I desire to ask the gentleman 
a question or two in respect to this amendment. The amend- 
ment provides: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized, in his discretion, to sell to 
any foreign State or Government, upon such terms as he may deem 
expedient, any material, supplies, or equipment pertaining to the Mili- 
tary Establishment as or may hereafter be found to be surplus, which 
are not needed fer military purposes, and for which there is no adequate 
domestic market. 

Now, has the expression “ Military Establishment” been con- 
strued? Does it not include both the War Department and the 
Navy Department? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think not. I think as used in this con- 
nection it refers to the War Department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But our Military Establishment 
does certainly inelude the Navy Department. The War Depart- 
ment is not the only element of our Military Establishment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In all kgislation with which I am familiar 
that term refers to the Army when we use the term “ military.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then it ought to be so definitely 
expressed, and instead of “ Military Establishment,” it should 
be “ War Department.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. In all of our legislation in organizing the 
Army we used the term “ Military Establishment” in referring 
to the Army. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What part of the Government 
service is the Navy Department? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That which pertains to the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But is not that a part of our 
Military Establishment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In a larger sense the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Then would not this amendment 
give the Secretary of War power to sell material belonging to 
the Navy Department? 

Mr. ANTHONY. [I think not, as it has been construed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This would give the Secretary 
of War power to sell “any material,” which would, of course, 
include war material—rifles, guns, and powder 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; that which has been declared surplus 
by the War Department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It would include guns, rifles, 
powder, shells, of which they have more than they need. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In other words, this would per- 
mit the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to sell some of our 
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Surplus rifles, powder, shot, and shells, for example, to the Gov- 
ernment of Germany or to the Government of Poland? 

Mr. ANTHONY. None of the material of the kind the gentle- 
man speaks of has been declared surpius. F 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; but this amendment ex- 
pressly includes all war material and equipment that may 
hereafter be declared surplus, and what shall be declared sur- 
plus, and when, is all left to the discretion of the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Our trouble is to get them to declare mate- 
rial surplus. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That does not meet the point. 
The gentleman says that none of the rifles, of which we have a 
great many more hundreds of thousands than to-day we have 
any need for, have been declared surplus; but this amendment 
ineludes not only such rifles, powder, shot, shells, military 
material or equipment as have already been declared surplus, 
but also all that may at any time hereafter be found to be sur- 
plus. In other words, at any time in the future, if this should 
become a law, the Secretary of War could find any of these 
things that we have on hand to be surplus. We have several 
million rifles, as I understand it, and a great quantity of powder, 
more of each than we will need for an Army of 150,000. There 
is no prospect of war. Very much of that maierial would im- 
mediately, of course, become surplus in the sound judgment of 
anyone. 

Now, it is permissible for private citizens te sell war mate- 
rial to a foreign Government even though that Government be 
at war; but when a Government sells war material to a for- 
eign Government at war, then, as I have said, the neutral Gov- 
ernment selling such material becomes itself at once, in inter- 
national law, a party to the war. This amendment puts no 
restrictions whatever upon the Secretary. Everything is left 
absolutely to him to sell to any foreign Government—to Poland 
or England or Germany or to Mexico. To me this is a 
power that ought net to be granted to any man even though, 
as the gentleman from Kansas remarked a few moments ago, 
the Secretary of War is a Yankee and a man of sound busi- 
ness judgment. I know him well and would not impute any- 
thing which could in anywise be considered as a reflection upon 
his acknowledged ability or patriotism, but in my judgment no 
such authority ought to be lodged in any man. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the House ought to knew what it 
is doing, and I want to remind the gentleman that there is now 
on the statute books a law which gives the War Department 
much wider authority for the sale of these surplus articles than 
we are trying to give here. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then why has the gentleman 
incorporated this provision if there is already wider authority? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We are trying to limit this authority to 
those cases where an adequate market can not be found in this 
country. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there any adequate market 
for a million rifles in this country? That is not what I have 
been discussing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. He could not sell them if the War Depart- 
ment does not want to sell them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He could in his discretion sell 
those rifles to any continental European power. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But they have not been declared surpius. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But they may at any time here- 
after be declared surplus. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, the War Department would be crazy 
to declare them surplus. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And yet the gentleman proposes 
to give the power—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. We are limiting the power, I will tell the 
gentleman. If the gentleman will permit me to read the current 
law, which was reported in the current appropriation bill from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, many gentlemen of which to- 
day are complaining against this provision which tries to limit 
the power which those gentlemen gave the Secretary of War: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized in his discretion to sell to 
any State or foreign Government with which the United States is at 
peace at the time of the passage of this act, upon such terms as he 
may deem expedient, any Army supplies or equipment pertaining to the 
Military Establishment, except foodstuffs, as or may be hereafter found 
to be surplus, which are not needed for military purposes and for which 
there is no adequate domestic market. 

The word “ hereafter ’ makes it permanent law. Now, we are 
trying to limit the authority in this case to where the adequate 
market can not be found here, and some gentlemen are protest- 
ing against the proposition and by defeating this amendment 
you are throwing it wide open and leaving that act in force, 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He has power now to declare a 
surplus. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But if the House defeats the amendment on 
this bill it simply continues this wide-open authority. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I have two or three min- 
utes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, with all respect to 
the distinguished gentleman from Kansas, the objection to this 
amendment seems to me too plain to need argument, The ques- 
tion is not what Secretary Weeks would do nor what we should 
expect any other Secretary of War of good judgment to do. 
The question is not what a Secretary ought to do but what a 
Secretary can do if this amendment becomes law. Suppose Sec- 
retary of War Weeks should pass away and somebody else take 
his place. What would the next Secretary of War do? He, too, 
would have power in his discretion not oniy to declare a surplus, 
for example, of 500,000 or more rifles and 100,000 pounds of 
gunpowder and quantities of any other war materia! and equip- 
ment, but this amendment would also authorize him to sell all 
this war material and equipment to any foreign Government, 
Mark that language. 

Our Government—not private individuals, but our Govern- 
ment—is to sell war material, supplies, and equipment to “‘ any 
foreign government.” 

The gentleman from Kansas directs attention to the words 
“for which there is no adequate domestic market.” But those 
words in the original act, to which he refers, apply, of course, 
only to foodstuffs and other articles of like character. They 
certainly can not mean a domestic market for cannon and 
rifles and shot and shell. 

Mr. Speaker, should this Government, through one of its de- 
partmental officials authorized by law, sell war materials to 
a government at war, it would itself, in international law, be- 
come a party to the war. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. We propose to reduce the Army 
to only 150,000 men. Gentlemen can not deny that this amend- 
ment would give any Secretary of War the power to-morrow to 
declare a surplus of 500,000 rifles and to sell these rifles to any 
other Government. He is in plain, unqualified terms to be 
given that authority. Gentlemen simply rely upon his good 
judgment. But, as lawmakers for the Nation, we have no right 
in a matter of such tremendous possibilities as this to rely 
wholly on the discretion of an executive officer. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is aware that the Army re- 
organization bill provides for the National Guard, the maximum 
of which shall be 800 men in every congressional district. 
Now, then, when that National Guard comes into being, and 
I am told that they are gradually enlisting, you will have use 
for every rifle that is available. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am very glad the gentleman 
from California made that statement, because it completely re- 
futes his argument for a bigger Army. If We are to have an 
Army of 400,000—— 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It absolutely does. The gentle- 
man’s statement that we will have a National Guard of upward 
of 400,000 men, with all the arms they need, does utterly refute 
all this attempt to show the necessity for a Regular Army of 
175,000. I am very glad he interposed the objection. 

Mr. KAHN. I will answer the gentleman in my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman says that under 
the authority contained by this proposed amendment, the Secre- 
tary of War will be authorized to sell material of war to a 
nation that is then at war with some other nation? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Or getting ready for war. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And this country would then be- 
come a party to that war? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
that would be the result. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does not the gentleman appre- 
hend that any Secretary of War who by such an act would- make 
us a party to such war could be impeached? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all. For this amend- 
ment would authorize him to sell to “ any foreign Government.” 
There is no restriction whatever. And if the Congress should 
give him such authority to sell he could not be impeached 
for doing a lawful act. 


If the purchaser were at war, 


That is international law? 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He might sell to our enemies. 
What would the gentleman say to that, then? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] to recede and 
concur. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to emphasize what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLAUGHLIN] said a while ago in regard to a hearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture. Mr. Lambkin, who is the 
Director of the Vocational Educational Board, came before the 
Agricultural Committee on another matter and testified to a 
thing that is absolutely a revelation to me, and I think the 
House ought to know it. He says that there is to-day surplus 
property, declared surplus in the War Department, $2,000,000 
worth of stuff, that the Vocational Educational Board is in 
dire need of; stuff that the War Department is going to sell 
on the market; that he has been to the Secretary of War; that 
he has been to the Military Committees of the House and the 
Senate, calling their attention to this fact, and yet the War 
Department is going to sell the property. And Mr. Lambkin 
says that when this $2,000,000 worth of stuff is sold on the 
open market it will not bring 20 cents on the dollar; and he 
says further that the National Vocational Board is so much 
in need of that identical kind of property that he is going to 
be compelled to go out and buy $2,000,000 worth of this stuff 
in the open market at 100 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. ALMON. Did he indicate the nature and character of it? 

Mr. KINCHELOER. He did not. He said it was the exact 
stuff the board wanted. I can not understand why Congress 
can not function so as to control the War Department of this 
sovernment. It seems to me that when a man becomes Secre- 
tary of War, whether he is a Democrat or Republican, in some 
hypnotic way somebody down there ties him up so that he 
soon becomes the worst autocrat in the country. Here are 
these boys with empty pant legs and empty sleeves by reason 
of the sacrifices they made in defense of the country, now in 
training in the vocational educational schools throughout the 
land, who are in dire need of this stuff, $2,000,000 worth, 
and yet the War Department sits autocratically and declares 
the stuff surplus and is going to sell it at a price that will not 
bring 20 cents on the dollar, which will be $400,000, while they 
have to go out in the open market and pay 100 cents on the 
dollar for the identical stuff, making an extra burden on the 
taxpayers of this country for those items alone of $1,600,000. 
For what: In order to bring the necessary supplies to these 
poor, helpless boys that are in these vocational educational 
training places, boys that have been diseased and maimed and 
wounded because they offered to sacrifice their lives to the 
country. 

And here Congress sits, and somehow, some way, ceases to 
function, and lets the Secretary of War, at a loss of 80 cents on 
the dollar, sell this stuff in the open market. That is the situa- 
tion, as Mr. Lambkin says. I say it is not only a great injus- 
tice to, and a lack of appreciation for, these brave boys but a 
crime against the taxpayers of this country, and I want the 
Secretary of War to know it. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Is it the purpose of the War Depart- 
ment to hold it for sale in order to get that sum of money? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely not. Mr. Lambkin testified 
that it was already declared surplus. Then I asked him how 
much it would bring in the market, and he said that it would 
not bring over 20 cents on the dollar. And then he said, in 
reply to a question either by myself or some one else: 


We need every dollar’s worth of it, and we have got to go out in the 
market and buy it at 100 cents on the dollar unless we can get this. 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. In this connection I want to state 
that after this bill passed the House before and was amended 
so as to make it optional with the War Department as to 
whether they should sell to the public, or deliver to the Agri- 
cultural Department certain equipment to be distributed among 
the States for road construction, an official in the department 
told me that they would not get a particle of it, because they 
would not deliver any of it to them. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; that is bad enough; but here are 
these poor boys in dire need of the stuff, and they need it now. 
Mr. Lambkin says he has been to the Secretary of War and 
to the various committees and wants them to do something 
about it, and I think it is a crime to the country and to these 
boys that the Secretary of War does not turn it over, because 
he could get the authority of Congress any day he would ask 
for it, and he knows it. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky has expired. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Kansas allow my motion to be reported? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will state that so far as I am concerned, 
and so far as the other members of the committee are con- 
cerned, we have no disposition to try to crowd anything over 
the wishes of the House. If I were satisfied that it was the 
desire of the House to limit the sale of these food products to 
foreign countries, which I understand is the purport of the 
gentleman’s motion, I would be glad to see the change made. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman allow it 
to be reported by the Clerk, so that it can come before the 
House? It was not reported before because I did not get the 
floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it is not wise ordinarily to 
place permanent legislation upon an appropriation bill, and it 
should not be done unless there is unquestioned necessity, unless 
it is a matter the wisdom of which is beyond question, and 
unless it is in the nature of an emergency. The provision on 
this bill is permanent legislation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield, I will state that 
there is already permanent legislation. Practically the same 
language is carried on the appropriation bill by the use of the 
word “hereafter.” It is already permanent legislation. 

Mr. MONDELL. If that is so, then so much worse for the 
current appropriation bill, whatever it is. It is very, very 
doubtful whether it is wise to authorize the Secretary of War 
for all time, in his discretion, to sell to foreign governments, on 
such terms as he may deem expedient, any or all material or 
supplies or equipment pertaining to the Military Establishment 
found to be surplus. It is an extraordinary authority, question- 
able under any circumstances. If we are to do it at all, it 
should only be done after a very careful consideration, and on a 
bill debated as legislative bills are and should be. 

Now, my understanding is that what is sought to be accom- 
plished is the sale of certain foodstuffs. Is not that true? 
Does anyone deny that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. They desire to have the power to sell 
any surplus material. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I can understand what the War Depart- 
ment may desire the power to do. The War Department would 
like to have the power to do almost anything and almost every- 
thing. [Applause.] It is quite another question as te whether 
we should give them authority to do it. I do not say that this 
might not be approved by the House as a legislative matter, if 
brought in in the usual way and discussed as a legislative mat- 
ter. But there is no necessity for doing it now. This is not the 
way to legislate. [Applause.] It is very doubtful whether this 
ought to be done. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department came before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and offered such a bill, but it was 
limited altogether to surplus foodstuffs. 

Mr. MONDELL. If we take care of the present emergencies, 
the present situation, the present requirements, we shall do all 
that it is our duty to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I may have one 
minute more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
has control of the time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman an 
additional minute. F 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for one additional minute. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it would be the part of wisdom for 
the gentleman from Kansas, with whom we generally agree, 
who is generally right, and whom I always desire to follow, 
in this case to accept the judgment of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which after all is the committee that ought to decide 
these questions. It is within their domain and within their 
jurisdiction. It is their affair. They ought to have the right 
to say how we shall legislate on a subject of this kind, and 
their amendment does all that it is necessary to do. It may 
hot do all that the War Department wants to have done, but 


it does all that it is necessary to do in the public interest. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the genile- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, this is no new question at 
all; it is no new provision in the law. At the last session of 
Congress, the Sixty-sixth Congress enacted into law, at the in- 
stance of the Committee on Military Affairs, almost identically 
the same statute. That is now on the statute books, and the 
only difference between the proposition now before the House 
and the law that is now in force is that it embraces foodstuffs. 

Here is the statute passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress, at the 
instance of the Committee on Military Affairs, and it is now the 
statute law: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to sell to any State or foreign government 
with which the United States is at peace at the time o€ the passage of 
this act, upon such terms as he may deem expedient, any matériel, 
si lies, or equipment pertaining to the Military Establishment, except 


foodstuffs, as, or may hereafter be found to be surplus, which are not 
needed for military purposes and for which there is no adequate 


domestic market. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man give me a minute? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is «<n the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas, to recede and concur. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to let the gentleman 
from New Jersey have an opportunity to present his amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Kan- 
sas yield, to let the gentleman from New Jersey have an op- 
portunity to present his amendment, so that the amendment 
may be reported for the information of the House? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. To be reported as a motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Kan- 
sas yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; not to lose the floor, however. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
will lose the floor if he yields for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair rules, I 
think the Chair will find that while the gentleman loses the 
floor, he still retains the right to move the previous question 
at any time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not want to take that 
right away from the gentleman from Kansas. I only want my 
motion to be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has stated that the 
gentleman from Kansas will lose the floor if he yields to the 
gentleman from New Jersey to offer an amendment. The 
gentleman from Kansas has three minutes. He will lose those 
three minutes if he yields the floor. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I ask him just to allow me to 
offer the motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, ic it could be ar- 
ranged with the gentleman from New Jersey to offer his amend- 
ment under a restriction, that might be done, but if he is 
yielded to to offer his amendment he acquires the floor for an 
hour. 

Mr. PARKDR of New Jersey. I do not wish it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman from New Jersey may be permitted to offer 
his amendment, and have the House vote upon it without my 
losing the floor, without debate. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey may be offered and voted upon without debate. 
Is there objection? ; 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: © 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey moves to recede from the Senate umend- 
ment numbered 3 and concur with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
said Senate amendment and insert the following: 

“ Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, in 


his discretion, to sell to any forcign State or Government with which the 
United States is at peace, upon such terms as he may deem experient, 
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any foodstuffs now on hand and feund to be surplus which are not 
needed for military purposes, or which are likely to spoil, and for which 
there is no adequate domestic market.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the gentleman frem New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 9: Page 16, in line 6, after the words ‘‘ reserve 
corps,” insert: “ Provided further, That pay and allowances of such 
additional officers of the Medical Reserve Corps as are required to sup- 
plement the like officers of the Regular Army in the care of beneficiaries 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance treated in Army hospitals may be 
paid from the funds allotted to the War Department by that bureau 
under existing law.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
offers a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 9 and agree to the same with 
an amendment as fellows: After the word “ officers,” where it occurs in 
lines 2 and 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the words 
“and nurses.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, there is room in the Regular 
Army hospitals for about 4,000 patients of the War Risk 
Bureau. It is proposed that these men shall have the privilege 
of treatment in these Regular Army hospitals. This language 
will give the Surgeon General the authority to put on active 
duty medical officers who are members of the Army Reserve, 
and nurses who are members of the reserve, or civilian nurses, 
and to pay for them out of moneys which have been appro- 
priated by Congress and allotted to the War Department by 
that bureau under existing law. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman understand that if 
the Army is reduced to 150,000 we will have a very large sur- 
plus of medical officers in the Regular Establishment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And is it not true that those officers could 
be assigned to this character of duty? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There will be abeut 150 medical officers 
in excess of the number authorized by law. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. Is the gentleman certain that this 
provision here will not impose needless expense on the Govern- 
ment by the calling in of reserve medical men when there are 
plenty of regular medical officers to do the work? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; the regulars would not be utilized by 
the Bureau of War Risk. The purpose of the language is this: 
It permits the Surgeon General to designate his own men to 
take care of these war-risk patients and to designate his own 
nurses, instead of having another bureau send their own em- 
ployees into the Regular Army hospitals, which would result in 
conflict, as some employees would be under the control of the 
War Department and some under the Bureau of War Risk. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am asking for information. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does it not, however, open the door for 
putting on the pay roll of the Government reserve medical 
officers when at the same time we will probably have a surplus 
of 150 or 200 medical officers holding permanent commissions 
in the Regular Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They desire these reserve officers for im- 
mediate use. The War Department takes the position that by 
the time the Army was reduced to 150,000 these surplus medi- 
cal officers having been assigned to duty all over the world, it 
would take months to pull them in here to the hospitals. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I understand that, but I want to know 
from the gentleman from Kansas if he is not satisfied in his 
own mind that while we are calling in reserve medical officers 
to go into these hospitals there are Regular Army officers hold- 
ing commissions in the Regular Army who are off somewhere 
on vacation or held as surplus? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I agree with the gentleman. I think that 
a large number of medical officers-could be found to do this 
work if there were any way of compelling the War Department 
to withdraw them from the duties to which they are now as- 
signed and to assign them to these duties; but the committee 
has no power to direct the specific assignment of particular 
oflicers. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman one other 
question in connection with this matter. If we did not appro- 
priate the money they would have to withdraw them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The money is already appropriated. 


The Cierk will report the next 


. 


Mr. McKENZIE. I notice in this Senate amendment it is 
provided that five reserve officers may be called into the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Three. We compromised on three. 

Mr, McKENZIE. Three. If I remember anything with great 
distinctness I remember the fact that when we were pressing 
the reorganization bill we felt that we were giving to the Judge 
Advocate .General’s Department more in proportion, perhaps, 
than to any other department in the Military Establishment. 
I can not understand now why it is necessary, especially when 
this biil before us provides for a number of civilian lawyers to 
handle the business of the War Department, that it is neces- 
Sary to call in reserve officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will recall, the House com- 
mittee refused to give authority to the Secretary of War to 
retain five officers in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. The 
Senate insisted that there was a necessity for giving them such 
permission. We finally agreed to retain three on duty. The 
reason given was that in the settlement of all the outstanding 
claims of the Army in France there was not included in that 
settlement any provision for taking care of the admiralty 
claims. The French Government agreed to take care of all 
claims against our Army pertaining to military operations in 
France, but for some reason they left open a loophole for the 
French Government to say that they were under no obliga- 
tions to take care of the admiralty claims that resulted largely 
from collisions between our ships and other ships in French 
ports. 

These claims amount to over half a million; the gentleman 
from California says $900,000. They still remain to be ad- 
justed. The officers of the old emergency army now in the 
reserve corps of the Judge Advocate’s department are working 
on these claims, and the ist of July will find them still uwnad- 
justed. We thought by allowing three men to work on the 
claims it would be a good business proposition. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will state that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has recently reported a bill authorizing the s>itle- 
ment of these admiralty claims. Of course, when we reported 
the bill we had men there capable of handling it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The War Department has the authority to 
settle them, but the question is whether you permit the same 
officers to work on them after July 1 that are now at work on 
them. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Like a lawmaker of ancient days 
who tailed up every speech of his by the same sentiment, I want 
to say that Carthage must be destroyed. The Appropriations 
Committee must keep to its jurisdiction and let matters of legis- 
lative policy alone. I want to say that this was a question of 
military policy which once lay in the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee that gave up its whole congressional experience for the deter- 
mination of such questions—whether reserve oflicers shouid 
work with the Regular Establishment; and if so, where and 
under what conditions? Carthage must be destroyed, and the 
rule must be lived up to or abandoned. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask if the gentle- 
man does not think that the language of lines 9, 10, and 11 ought 
to be transposed to make it read accurately—“ may be paid 
from the funds allotted to the War Department by the bureau 
under existing law” ? Should it not read ‘may be paid by that 
bureau from funds allotted to the War Department under ex- 
isting law”? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; the money is already appropriated by 
Congress, and the War Risk Bureau is empowered to transfer 
these funds to various other departments of the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas to concur with an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 10: Page 16, line 20, strike out the figures 
“ $72,678,659 "’ and insert ‘‘ $81,000,000.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
Cerece Seenenn No. 10, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as to s-: 


In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert the sum 
of “ $77,741,370.” 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas if it might not be a good thing to have an agree- 
ment as to time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have an hour to yield. Is there any de- 
mand for more time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
time on this amendment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I desire 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 10 
minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KAHN. Would it be proper to now offer a preferential 
motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is entitled to 
offer such a motion, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following preferential 
motion, that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment and agree to the same. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order that 
that is not a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
offers a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KAHN moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment No. 10 and agree to the same. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order that 
that is not a preferential motion to the one offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. Under the uniform practice of the House 
a motion to recede and concur with an amendment will take 
precedence over a motion to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would state that the 
rulings are to the effect that the stage of disagreement having 
been reached, as would appear to be the case here in this in- 
stance, a motion to recede and concur takes precedence over a 
motion to recede and concur with an amendment. The Chair, 
following that precedent, will overrule the gentleman’s point of 
order. The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
both of the motions. I think the House ought to understand 
the situation in which we find ourselves on this question. A few 
weeks ago, by a vote of 193 to 158, as I remember it, this House 
went upon record not only in favor of an Army not to exceed 
150,000 men for the next fiscal year, but confined the appropria- 
tion to the amount necessary to support such an Army. Gen- 
tlemen who have the impression that the action of the Senate 
in agreeing to 150,000 men, ,without more, makes an Army of 
150,000 men for the next fiscal year are laboring under a delu- 
sion that the people of this country will not labor under very 
long when they learn what the result will be. 

It is stated here that it is not proposed to have this Army re- 
duced to 150,000, if the War Department can have its way, 
earlier than the 1st of May next year, and the appropriation is 
included in this bill to continue an Army exceeding 150,000 
men up until that time, and after that time it will not be 
below 150,000. So those who are proposing to support the 
Senate action and reverse the decision of the House made just 
a few weeks ago need not deceive themselves with the idea that 
they are voting for an Army of 150,000. I do not know how 
big an Army you are voting for. You start in with an Army, 
I believe gentlemen say, of some 220,000 now. It will not have 
to be decreased under this bill until the very last day of the 
next fiscal year. If the War Department chooses to exercise 
its authority to hold men in and not enforce the intent of Con- 
gress, as expressed in the provisions of the law, they can go on 
keeping an Army up to the limit provided in the $81,000,000 
in which the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] wants to 
concur, or the $77,000,000 which the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANTHONY] wants the House to adopt. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman have in 
mind the very effective means by which the Secretary of War 
is going to-reduce the Army? He is going to communicate with 
the commanding officers, so the chairman of the subcommittee 
tells us, and ask them how many men they are willing to let go. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. Mr. Speaker, what I am 
about to say is said without the slightest reflection upon the 
Seeretary of War. I had the honor of service with the gentle- 
man in the House of Representatives, and I watched his career 
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as a Senator. He is an able man; but we know that the Secre- 
tary of War and the General Staff are not in sympathy with the 
position which this House has taken and which, in my judg- 
ment, is reflective of the sentiment of the country. The cotin- 
try is not interested in this matter of the reduction simply in 
order to make the difference between 150,000 and 175,000 ‘be- 
cause of any fear of the Army itself. They are not afraid that 
the country is going to the demnition bow wows, or that 
their liberties are endangered because you may have an Army 
of 168,000 men. They would be afraid of too large a standing 
Army, but they are not afraid of an Army of 175,000; but the 
people of this country are in favor of this reduction in order 
to get rid of a part of the burden of taxation. [Applause.] No 
man can safely predict that during the lifetime of this genera- 
tion the annual budget of this country, moving along the lines 
of present expenditure, with the natural evolutions and devel- 
opments, and without opening up a single new avenue, will 
amount to less than $4,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 unless some- 
how, some way, we can find a method of reducing the appropria- 
tions tremendously for the Army and the Navy. [Applause.] 

- Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have just made a compilation of the 
figures involved in the appropriations made and those to be 
made for 1922, and they show the aggregate to be $3,700,- 
000,000, including deficiencies. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does that include interest? 

Mr. MADDEN. That includes interest, sinking fund, allot- 
ments, pensions, and everything else that is involved in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I predict here 
and now that the gentleman will never realize that bright dream. 
The people of this country are tired of the burden of taxation. 
Here is an opportunity to at least relieve it to the extent of 
$9,000,000 by doing that which the House did before. We knew 
then all that we know now. There is not a single element that 
enters into this condition that confronts us now that was not 
before us when we voted before, unless it be the passage of the 
peace resolution the other day, and that, if it has any effect, 
ought to strengthen the position the House took at that time. 
I do not know whether gentlemen are ready to reverse them- 
selves or not. The vote is very fresh. The facts were all 
before us then, just as they are now. If I am any judge of 
public sentiment, then the public sentiment of this country has 
been growing tremendously in the direction which the House 
then took, and was tending in that direction even at the time 
it took it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it not the understanding, stated by 
the gentleman from South Carolina who opposed the amend- 
ment as to the amount of the appropriation for the pay of the 
Army, that it was predicated on the idea of having an Army 
of 150,000 men? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It was predicated upon the 
idea of having an Army not in excess of 150,000 men, and it 
was predicated upon going to 150,000 men just as quickly as 
possible, not leaving the possibility open of letting there be 
an Army of 185,000 or 175,000 men up to within two months of 
the close of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have 220,000 men in the Army now. 
Would the gentleman be in favor of discharging the entire 
70,000 men on the ist of July or the 30th of June next? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So far as I am concerned 
personally, yes. [Applause.] And I do not think the country 
would suffer in the slightest. What need have we for an Army 
under present conditions, will some gentleman tell me, of any 
220,000 men? What danger now confronts us that necessitates 
this Army? What is it? If we are to have war, this is a mere 
handful. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Kan- 
sas give me three or four minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield the gentleman four minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I said in discussing this 
matter before, Congress is going to be in session practically all 
this year, and will meet again in December.and will be in 
session long months. It will be here ready to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise. If the call of patriotism comes, this 
Congress has demonstrated again and again that it can lay 
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aside party divisions and wipe out the imaginary line that runs 
through the center aisle and stand shoulder to shoulder and 
meet all the requirements of the country overnight. [Ap- 
platise.}] We will do it again. The division here a few weeks 
ago was not along party lines; no partisan words were uttered 
in its discussion so far as I know, except here and@ there some 
one may have taken a fling at the former Secretary of War or 
a criticism of the present Secretary of War, but it was not then 
and is net now a party question. Republicans ought to be as 
much interested in relieving the people of this country of the 
heavy burdens of taxation as are the Democrats, and vice versa. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman’s advice, as I understand 
it, is to vote against both the motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas and the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Correct; and stand upon what 
the House stood for on May 10 by a vote of 193 to 138. [Ap- 
plause.] I yield back the remainder of the time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I have seen repeatedly in this 
House conditions similar to the one we are confronted with at 
this time. When the national defense act came up before this 
House in 1916 and some of us tried to put preparedness provi- 
sions into the proposed law, Members arose, just as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] did, and asked, “ Whom 
are you going to fight; whom are you getting ready for? There 
is no need to do this; there is no need to prepare.” And yet 
within eight months we were in the World War. That war, by 
reason of our unpreparedness, in 19 months cost the taxpayers 
of this country in treasure alone $24,000,000,000. That does not 
take into consideration the lives of the men who were killed 
and who died from disease; it does not take into consideration 
the men who gave their limbs and their blood for their coun- 
iry; it does not take into consideration the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who who have had their health impaired and who 
will be invalids during their whole life. 

I have often said that if Congress had appropriated the enor- 
mous sum of $50,000,000 a year for preparedness, it would have 
taken this country 480 years to expend $24,000,000,000 which 
we had to expend in 19 months of war. It seems to me that 
in days of peace it is far better to keep our country measurably 
prepared by expending seven, eight, or even ten millions of 
dollars for preparedness than have to expend billions of dol- 
lars in war because we are unprepared. Now, I do not agree 
with the gentleman from Tennessee that things are as salu- 
brious as he would have us believe. I do not want to discuss 
these matters, but the gentlemen of this. House who keep 
informed as to problems éhat confront the American people 
to-day know that we are far from being out of the woods. I 
am not for a large Army. I think within a year perhaps we 
ean come down to 150,000. God knows there is no Member of 
this House who is more desirous than I to come down to a 
reasonable Army, but I think it is unsafe to do it at the 
present time. I think these few million dollars you save will 
probably cost you a great deal more in the long run than that 
amount. If men will take the trouble to look at the reports of 
our Intelligence Service, they will see many problems that con- 
front us, and I simply say to the House let us run along 
safely—— 

Mr. BLANTON. 
fornia yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Let us take no chances. If the men are not 
needed, they will eventually be given their discharges; but 
until that can be definitely determined I think it unsafe to 
take a drastic, radical step at this time. I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose we haa iad an Army of 200,000 
trained men in the spring of 1917. Does not the gentleman 
know we would have spent $24,000,000,000, anyway? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly we would. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, that is the gentleman’s opinion, and I do 
not always bow to the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON. And neither do I do that of the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Now, I have always felt that if we had been 
prepared in 1914 when the World War broke out, there would 
have been no World War, because the Kaiser—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield now; I have only 10 minutes, 
and I have a good many things to say—the Kaiser would 
never have taken a chance of this country probably going with 
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the cobelligerents of this country. He had his set-to with us 
in Manila; he had had his set-to with us in Venezuela; and he 
found what the Americans were. If he had thought in his 
heart that we would go with the Allies against Germany, I 
Seriously doubt whether there would have been a World War 
in 1914. But the war came, as I have said, and in 1917 we got 
into it. Now, the difference of 20,000 men is not a great one, 
so far as men and armies are concerned; but 20,000 trained men 
who can serve as a training cadre to drill the untrained men 
that will be called from our citizenry in case of war will be 
worth their weight in gold when war comes. 

You want to remember always that it took us 13 months to 
get our first soldiers into the fighting line in the World War; 
that we were not ready to fight before that, and if we had not 
been fortunate in having France and England to hold the line 
while our men were getting ready the Lord only knows what 
we would have done. It is possible we may at some time get 
into a war when we will have no allies or cobelligerant nations 
to hold the line while we are getting ready. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I ask unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. : 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin}. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, it appears that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN], with a few confidants that he seems to 
have, always has some hidden dangers that are going to 
envelop our country and make it necessary for a great standing 
Army. Gentlemen of the House, we ought to stand pat and vote 
against even giving one-quarter of a dollar more for the Army 
or the Navy than this House has. The Senate has seen proper 
to add more than $100,000,000 on the naval program. They 
come forward now with the pretense of standing with this 
House on the number of men in the Army, 150,000 men, and yet 
they put $81,000,000 as the pay of enlisted men instead of 
$72,000,000 that this House agreed to. And the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] comes in with this conference report 
and proposes a motion here to inmerease that $5,000,000 more. 
It means, gentlemen, that the War Department will not reduce 
the number of enlisted men down to the 150,000 that this House 
by an overwhelming vote has stood for and that the American 
Senate, by a vote of reversal of 32 to 36, placed on at the other 
end of this Capitol. 

Do we mean to be deceived by the motion ihe gentleman from 
Kansas is making? That is the crux of the whole business. 
Then every man who believes 150,000 men are ample—and I 
believe that is 50,000 more than we ought to have—should bear 
in mind when he goes to vote on this motion that he must vete 
against the motion the gentleman from Kansas has made here. 
I take it that nobody will pay any attention to the motion of 
my distinguished friend from California [Mr. Kaun]. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] 

The American people are crying out on every hand to reduce 
this burden of taxation. The gentleman from California, two 
and one-half years after the armistice is signed, rises up and 
speaks for great preparations for some future war. Who is it 
that he is afraid of? Is it possible that he stands in with some 
of these great international financiers that are scalping the tax- 
payers of this country and are figuring on bringing on another 
war? Who is it that pays the taxes? When you come to the 
last analysis, it is the humble man in life, the great masses of 
common folks, that are bearing this heavy burden of taxation. 
The people who are riding in limousines are not suffering from 
it. I want to say to the gentleman from California [Mr. KAnn} 
that the newspapers bear the report that one of the necessities 
of life—sugar—is brought into this country and nets about 
1.80 cents per pound. It comes in that cheap after paying the 
burden you put on it by the tariff. It comes here from Cuba 
at 4 cents a pound. But what are the people who are raising 
sugar in this country going to do, or the people who are 
raising cotton, or the people who are raising wheat, or all the 
farmers producing food and raiment, and all the laboring people 
of every kind producing output that will not pay the cost 
of production? What will the folks do who are on every hand 
crying that their wages be not reduced? What will the em- 
ployers do who say they are compelled to reduce wages or shut 
down business? How will these farmers and labering people 
of all kinds, as well as the employers of labor, be able to stand 
up under the increased load of taxes? 

It is as clear as the noonday sun that if you keep up the 
great, big Army and Navy that are staring you in the face 
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now you are going to keep a continual burden of taxation on 
the backs of the people. You can not start the reduction at 
any better place than on this Army bill conference report that 
is before you. Vote down the motion of the gentleman. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
have but five minutes and I shall refuse to yield; and I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks. I want 
to publish a letter of the Secretary of War on this point—I will 
not have time to read it—in which he analyzes the situation 
and shows very conclusively if that amendment is agreed to it 
will cost this Government something like $9,000,000 more than 
if we agree to the Senrte clause of $81,000,000. 

Gentlemen of the House, you should realize this, that there is 
no question involved as to the size of the Army. That is agreed 
upon. It is about 150,000 men. The only question between the 
House conferees and the Senate conferees is a question of 
$4,000,000. That is a question of whether you are going to give 
the Army enough money to demobilize itself in’ an orderly, 
decent way, or whether you are going to so restrict it that it 
will be compelled to reduce the Army, and thereby break faith 
with the enlisted man. 

Now, there is no one in this House who has been more severe 
in his criticism of the present General Staff of the Army than I. 
There is no one that has fought harder for a reduction in the 
Army than I. Every gentleman in this House knows it, and I 
say to you gentlemen to-day that if you sustain the House con- 
ferees and give the Army only $77,000,000, you slaughter all of 
that military policy that it has cost your Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars to build. Not only that, but you break 
faith with the enlisted man. You make the Government of the 
United States a piker; make it dishonest. 

The enlisted man is entitled to some fair treatment, and I 
plead with you for him and not for the Army. He has his 
obligations. He has gone forth into foreign lands to defend 
you; he has come back home. He has gone home, and then has 
again reenlisted in the Army of the United States. And now 
for the mere matter of $4,000,000 you are going to break faith 
with your country’s defenders; you are going to destroy the 
Army; you are going to say that 60,000 men must be discharged 
immediately, whether they want to get out or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I have not time. I would like to do so. 

The one question is, Are you going to keep faith with the 
enlisted man? You have expended by legislation in this House 
billions of dollars to keep faith with a few contractors. I 
think you did right. I voted for it, because I believe that no 
government can break faith, either on an implied contract or 
otherwise, but I plead with you now for 60,000 enlisted men 
who have gone forth, and who have a contract with this Govern- 
ment. I say to you that they are honest, they believe that they 
have a contract with the Government, and you have no right in 
this bill to put in a provision that breaks that contract. 

Now, stop and think. You have in the Army in continental 
United States only something like 150,000 men. You have some- 
thing like 50,000 men in foreign lands to-day, perhaps a little 
more than that; and if you reduce your Army by 75,000 men, 
you have got to take them from the combatant army. You 
ean not take them out of the auxiliary troops, out of the Coast 
Artillery, out of the Chemical Warfare Service, out of the Air 
Service. You must take those 75,000 men out of the Infantry ; 
the Infantry that to-day protects your home. You will have 
nine divisions in this country, and you have probably got to keep 
them up with 50,000 men. Let me tell you something, my 
friends. Down on the border you will probably have five or six 
thousand men, making a division, to protect your homes. [Ap- 
plause.] Is that sufficient? 

The letter of the Secretary of War is as follows: 


June 16, 1921. 
Hon. Harry FE. HUttr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hutt: With reference to our conversation concerning 
the proposal of the House conferees to insert a provision in the Army 
appropriation bill making mandatory the discharge of some 70,000 men 
by October 1 from the Army in order to reduce its strength to 150,000 
men by that date, I desire to emphasize again the results of such action. 

In the first place, it is clear that no actual economy would result 
from such mandatory provision. If the Army is reduced to 150,000 
men on October 1. recruiting must be resumed on that date. It may be 
estimated that approximately 6,500 new men must be obtained each 
month for the remainder of the fiscal year, requiring the opening of 
recruiting offices all over the country, and it is probable that the ex- 

nse of obtaining each recruit under this system will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $100 per man for the nine remaining months of the fiscal 
year, at a cost of about $5,850.000. Furthermore, the 70,000 soldiers 
summarily discharged are entitled to ae $50 per man as 
transportation allowances, etc., to their homes. The actual figures are 





somewhat in excess of this, but taking $50 as the amount, the additional 
cost of this transportation would be $3,500,000—a total cost of 
$9,350,000 for this change. 

The result of such a discharge upon the Army itself is even more 
marked. The summary discharge of soldiers who are now stationed in 
the Philippine Islands, Coblenz, Hawaii, and Panama would be prac- 
tically out of the question on account of the prohibitive cost of trans- 
portation back and forth of these individuals, if for no other reason; 
and the summary discharge of large numbers of what might be called 
auxiliary service troops, as, for example, the number of men necessary 
to care for the coast artillery guns now actually existing in the forts, 
leads to the belief that these men can not be discharged in large num- 
bers with safety to the plant which has been authorized and is in- 
stalled. The main loss, therefore, would be likely to come in the troops 
of the Infantry, Field Artillery, and Cavalry—the combatant arms— 
within the continental limits of the United States, and would reduce 
that force to a practically negligible quantity, certainly far below any 
force which would be competent to carry out the mandates of the act 
of June 4, 1920, as to the instruction of National Guard and the Reserve 
Corps, and at the same time be available for any duty connected with 
preservation of order and the national defense. 

I certainly hope that this action will not be taken by the House of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely, yours, 








Secretary of War. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Camprett of Kansas). 
The time of the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] will be 
adopted. We inherited from the last administration an Army 
of about 250,000 men. The Secretary of War has, since March 
4, been endeavoring to reduce the enlisted force. I am rather 
inclined to think he has not had the cooperation of the Gen- 
eral Staff to the extent that he should have had in that effor*, 
but there has been some considerable reduction. The redn-- 
tion would have been much greater if economic conditions hast 
been different. Men have not been applying to get out of the 
service in any considerable number. 

The Military Establishment has been reduced to about 
250,000 men. Both the House and Senate have agreed that 
we are to bring the Army down to 150,000 men. How shall we 
do it? It is a very practical question. Manifestly there is no 
possibility of doing that between now and the 1st of July with- 
out wrecking the Military Establ'shment. No man on the 
floor can be simple-minded cnough to believe that in 15 days 
you can dismiss 70,000 men from the Army, half of which is 
overseas, without wrecking the establishment. And then if you 
did it 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? - 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. ; 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman does not con- 
tend that it would be necessary to discharge that many by 

the 1st of July? 

Mr. MONDELL. It would be necessary to discharge that 
many by the 1st of July if we did not appropriate more than 
$72,000,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; indeed not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; $72,000,000 will pay for 150,000 
men for a year, and no more. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
it is true, of course, that it might have the effect later on to 
reduce the Army below 150,000 if they were not reduced to 
150,000 by that time. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the House has not expressed its view 
as to the reduction of the Army below 150,000. 

I am glad the gentleman from Tennessee made the observation 
he did, because it makes clear the effect of the attitude which 
he now assumes. If we do not appropriate more than $72,000,- 
000, the Army must be reduced to 150,000 men before the 1st 
of July or it must be reduced far below 150,000 men the latter 
part of the fiscal year: and no one who has studied the military 
situation believes that it would be wise or safe to reduce the 
establishment below 150,000 within the year, when we have 
garrisons in Hawaii which we should not reduce, when we 
have garrisons on the Isthmus which should not be reduced, 
and when the only possible reduction in the establishment in 
considerable number lies in the return of the troops from the 
Rhine, which we hope will be accomplished in the no distant 
future. That is only a matter of 18,000 men if every man of 
them were discharged. In order to pay the Army for the year 
$72,000,000 there must be 70,000 men discharged in 15 days or 
reduce the establishment far below 150,000 the latter part of 
the year, which would be a mistake. 

Now, I have some sympathy with the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], because a better 
way, everything considered, would be to allow the gradual re- 
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duction te £50,000 through voluntary retirement. But I believe 
the House is insistent that there shall be a reduction of the 
establishment more rapidly than could be secured by voluntary 
separations from the service. I am inclined to think that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] is as far as the House is disposed to go. It is as 
far as I am disposed, under the circumstances, to ask the House 
to go. But that far we must go, unless we are utterly reckless 
of our Military Establishment; unless we are willing to publish 
to the world that, having a Military Establishment on our hands 
of 230,000 men, we expect to discharge 70,000 of them within 
15 days. It can not be done without great loss and injury. I 
hope the proposition presented by the gentleman from Kansas 
will be agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). The gentleman 
from South Carolina is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit my humble 
opinion, to the effect that if this House stands by the amend- 
ment which was proposed by my colleague [Mr. Byrnes of 
South Carolina] to reduce the Army to an average strength of 
150,000 men for the next fiscal year, even though the effect of 
that may be to reduce the enlisted strength at the end of the 
year to a figure even below 150,000, it will not endanger the 
country and will not, in the language of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun], the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, be “ unsafe.” [Applause.] 

I submit, gentlemen, that the argument of the gentleman from 
California, to the effect that one trained man prepared to drill, 
as he says, our cilivians in time of war “may be worth his 
weight in gold,” may be true in theory, but it is not true in 
fact under the conditions that now confront this country, for 
the reason that I have mixed with thousands of men in the 
Regular Establishment as it exists to-day within the last few 
weeks, and I have found on the coat sleeves of very few of 
those men any indications, such as chevrons, that they saw 
service during the recent war. 

I made inquiry at Camp Jackson, and was told that less than 
10 per cent of the men now in the service were in the service 
during the recent war. Therefore there are in civilian life 
to-day more than 1,300,000 men who heard the roar of artillery, 
who know the rattle of the machine gun, who know the fiery 
hell of actual combat, and those sergeants or corporals or 
privates, who are to-day working in factories, working in fields, 
and bearing the burdens of civil life, and thereby paying the 
debts and expenses of this Government, can teach these raw 
recruits in the Regular Army more in 10 minutes than these 
raw recruits can teach them in 10 years. [Applause.] The 
very idea of talking about these men who are now in the Army 
as being able to teach anybody anything, when only a few weeks 
ago on this floor I pleaded for many of them the right even to 
learn their a, b, c’s. [Applause.] Think of the idea of these 
men being instructors of the civilians of this Nation who shall 
rush to arms in time of war, many of whom will be college 
graduates. [Applause.] 

I think all will admit that in the event of actual war emer- 
gency an Army of even 220,000 men will be utterly inadequate. 
We must of necessity draw upon the civilian reserves for the 
emergency of actual war. It would be futile—a little short of 
insane—to maintain a standing Army sufficiently large to do 
war-time fighting. The standing Army can have but two func- 
tions in our country. First, to be that of a police force to 
cooperate with the State authorities upon demand of the State 
executives in the protection of life, liberty, and property. The 
second function is to form and start a nucleus around which a 
real fighting force may be built in time of war. Military men 
speak of this framework of an army as “cadre.” But for the 
reasons that I have already stated the present standing Army, 
with the exceptions of the official personnel and with many 
noble exceptions among those enlisted men who saw actual 
service during the World War, the present standing Army can 
do but little toward training civilian recruits who might be 
called to the colors in time of war. 

The hope of this Nation to escape the burdens of taxation 
and to respond to the popular demand that there shall be dis- 
armament is in the reserve Army. To-day in the Office of The 
Adjutant General there are the names and addresses of about 
4,000,000 men, of whom there were in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces more than 1,300,000 men, who know from actual 
personal experience the mode and manner of modern warfare, 
The average age of these men is now about 25 years, and there- 
fore these men will continue to be of military age for at least the 
next 10 years. And to talk about training these veterans from 
the fields of carnage and of death by the recruits who have 
come into the Army since the armistice is utterly ridiculous. 
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In the event of a war that shall appeal to the heart and con- 
science of the men and women of this Nation as justified, I be- 
live that nearly 100 per cent of the men who were in the American 
Expeditionary Forces would be the first to offer themselves to 
vindicate their country’s honor, to protect the lives and liberties 
of our people, and to become again champions of freedom, 
justice, and democracy, 

If that be so, this spending our millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions to feed and to fatten more than 150,000 men in peace times, 
to maintain men who are merely “ marking time,” to take men 
out of productive pursuits and put them on the pay rolls, to 
take them from amongst the producers and to mount them upon 
the backs of other producers, would be under the conditions 
of this country at this time the refinement of folly. 

Mr. Speaker, there is going up from every quarter of this 
country a demand that this Nation shall lead in the crusade for 
peace, by leading not only in the propaganda but in the prac- 
tical exemplification of disarmament. Congregations of churches 
are passing their resolutions. Within the last week I have re- 
ceived numbers of such resolutions passed by churches within 
my district. ‘These people who make up these churches are loyal 
to the ideals of this Nation. They were loyal to the purposes 
of this Nation during the World War. They sent their mem- 
bers to the front and they supported them by their means and 
with their prayers. Many who had thought themselves pacifists, 
like Alvin York, of Tennessee, when they got the vision of a 
great Nation dedicating itself and hazarding its life in an un- 
selfish crusade for righteousness, justice, humanity, and civili- 
zation, then they became “ militant Christians,’ and as such 
many of them became heroes, and many of such heroes are 
decorated—a number wearing upon their breasts the insignia 
that testify to a Nation’s honor—but many more of them den 
onstrated their devotion by pouring out their rich, warm, young 
blood upon the soil of Flanders and of France, sanctified by the 
sufferings of the millions of those defenders of all the blessings 
of civilization. 

The people are staggering under the load of taxation. ‘They 
have learned the truth—that it is the Army and the Navy that 
are swelling these expenses. They have learned that more than 
90 per cent of the more than $4,000,000,000—which means more 
than $40 per head for every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation, which means more than $200 for the average family in 
this Nation—goes to pay tribute to the god of war. They will 
not complain about the payment of the war debts that have 
already been incurred. They gladly made contribution not only 
of gold but of broken bodies and of precious lives to the cause 
for which the whole Nation has fought. But they remember, as 
they never remembered before, that it is the civilian soldier, 
called fresh from the productive paths of peace, who does and 
must bear the chief burden in time of war. 

I believe that Gen. Pershing, with the assistance of that great 
man who not only has a brain but has a warm heart, Gen. 
James G. Harbord, can by a classification of the men who were 
in the World War and by a registration of the young men who 
have become of military age since the war closed, keep their 
fingers upon the man power of this Nation while they are still 
in civilian clothes, and working for their personal improvement, 
and paying the past war debts of this Nation, and contributing 
to the civilization of their day and time, so that in the event 
of war these civilians, with their knowledge acquired during the 
war, and with their knowledge refreshed and their interest re- 
vived by short annual periods of training, furnished under this 
supply bill, they will be able to take their places almost in- 
stantly and to prove thus the equals, if not the superiors, in 
actual combat of those soldiers who have been hanging around 
military posts during the long, lazy weeks and months of peace, 
merely “marking time,” and learning that acme of military 
mastery, “passing the buck.” 

The emergency civilian soldiers do not know how to “pass 
the buck.” That is the reason why the emergency officer and 
enlisted man in time of war gets the “raw end of the deal.” 
The Regular Army man knows of the game of how to get pro- 
motions. He knows how to shun the load. He knows how to 
dump the work on the other man. He knows how to turn up at 
the critical time and to jump upon the carcass of the dead bear 
and proclaim in stagy tones, ‘ Behold the hero that slew our 
enemy !” 

So, I think that we have a right to consider as an invest- 
ment the training that our young manhood received during the 
war and to bank upon that training as a basis of national de- 
fense. We do so consider the thousands of artillery we acquired 
during the war as an asset of the present establishment. So 
do we consider the hundreds of thousands of machine guns and 
the millions of rifles and the millions of grenades that we be- 
came acquainted with and that we know very little about up te 





the summer of 1917. Yet our mighty military men had been 
educated at the public expense and were being paid out of the 
Public Treasury to study the latest developments in warfare so 
as to instruct the civilians when war should break upon us. 

It is a fact, I respectfully submit, that those civilians who 
volunteered in the Army after our entry into the World War:and 
rushed into our training camps soon acquired:a familiarity with 
the technical side of warfare that equipped them just as well to 
lead-our men in battle:as did the four years’ of training of the 
eadets at West Point. Thousands of these civilian emergency 
officers were graduates of our best colleges and universities, and 
many of them Jeft professions and ‘businesses in which they 
were fast forging to the front ranks, :and threw into the work 
of warfare that same mental training, that same fine enthusi- 
asm, that high spiritual energy that:characterized them in civil 
life. The result was that, so far as the technical side of nrod- 
ern combat is concerned, these emergency officers soon, to speak 
modestly for them, equaled the Regular Army officers who had 
been spending years and years in military training. It is ob- 
vious to any man of common sense ‘that there is no mystery 
about warfare. It applies the same principles that are-essential 
to success in the professional and industrial world. I deem it 
the highest duty that this:Congress can perform to the country 
along the line of military preparedness, to encourage the re- 
serve officers and-enlisted men. These reserves should now be 
guaranteed, that: upon condition that they will keep themselves 
acquainted with the very latest developments in warfare; that 
when they shall be ealled into actual service in time of war they 
will be given an equal chance to show their talents and will be 
given an equal chance at the honors.as well as the chance ‘to do 
the work. 

From listening to the arguments of those who are in favor of 
receding from the position which this House took when ‘it voted 
an appropriation of money that would support an Army of the 
average strength of 150,000 men, I gather that their arguments 
may be classified in three heads. - 

Virst, that it would be “.msafe” to'run the risk of reducing 
our Army at the: end of the next fiscal year below 150,000. I 
think what I have already said disposes of that argument and 
showed that about the: only real service of a standing Army at 
present and under the peculiar conditions of investment in maté- 
riel and training so recently after the World War, about the 
only use of a standing Army now is for ‘police duty. Certainly 
that is true, so far as continental America is concerned. 

The second reason seems to be that to cut the strength of the 
Army would result in driving men:out of the Army and ‘thus in 
breaking an obligation to keep these men in the Army during 
the hard times. It is argued that since men can not get work 
outside of the Army they should be fed and elothed inside 
of the Army. But how such an argument can have any force 
when sought to be lined up with ‘the third argument ‘that ‘is 
used by those who differ from me on this question I ean not 
see. Their third argument is that to-open the doors:and to dis- 
charge within a short:period 70,000 men would make it necessary 
to announce to the entire enlisted personnel of ‘the Army the 
fact that about-one eut of every three would be discharged and 
that all might therefore apply and that the War Department 
would pass upon these applications in its discretion. In other 
words, the second argument is that the men do not want'to leave 
the Army and that we should not compel them to leave and 
should not break-our contract to feed.and clothe them -while 
work is searee. But this third argument is that if the men 
only had a chance they would all leave the Army, and .since 
one-third are to be discharged that the other two-thirds would 
be demoralized by having their applications for discharge de- 
nied. It surely can not be that the men want to stay in the 
Army and at the same time want to get out of the Army. 

I can fully realize that there are many men.in the Army who 
want to get out and that there are many who want to stay in 
the Army, and I think that the proportions are as about one 
to three, so that the morale of the men will not be broken and 
discipline will not be disturbed and the solidarity of the Army 
will not be shot to pieces by the discharge of the one-third who 
want to be discharged and by keeping in the service all the 
others that want to stay in the service. 

So that, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there is 
but one way for this Congress to economize and that is ‘to 
“economize.” We ean not save money for the taxpayers by 
talking economy. But when the chance comes we must vote for 
the smallest figures. Professional soldiers must come to realize 
that this country is staggering under a burden of taxation dur- 
ing this period of economic depression. 

Reports come to us that this condition is not sectional but is 
Nation-wide, and I believe it is the “backwash” of war, and 
that we are suffering now after the war whereas we prospered 
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financially during the war. It was unavoidable that we should 
suffer some time. The European peoples suffered all during’ the 
long, trying months of the war, and they are still suffering. 
Those in charge of the Regular Establishment must recognize 
that there is a limit to the paying power and patience of the 
people. 

There must be economy, not only in the Army and not only in 
the Navy but in all the executive branches of the Government. 
I was proud to hear from the lips of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Sisson] that the Marine Corps, under Gen. Butler, 
down at Quantico are not afraid and are not ashamed and are 
not too proud ‘to lay aside ‘their shining uniforms and put on 
overalls and go out to do some real work. More of such com- 
mon sense as that ought ‘to prevail in our Army. Recently T 
found that, under the leadership of Gen. Butler, the marines 
had taken their saws and hammers and had converted wooden 
houses built for temporary barracks during the war inte really 
eonvenient and beautiful residences for the marine officers, 
and the cost of the conversion to the Government was prac- 
tically nominal. Those who were about the camps and canton- 
ments during the recent war will remember how civilian em- 
ployees were receiving five, six, and seven dollars a day, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them, as common laborers digging ditches, 
building roads, and mixing concrete, when that work could 
have been done and should have been done by the labor bat- 
talions of the Army. If'the Nation was justified in conscripting 
the man power of the country to fight—and I think that it was 
justified in so doing—then I contend that it would have been 
justified in conscripting laborers to have done this work and 
to have saved not only money in the Treasury but to have saved 
the country from demoralization otherwise. Therefore I think 
that the Regular Army ought ‘to take some lessons from ‘Gen. 
Butler and his marines. We want ‘to see the Regular Army 
roll up its sleeves and put on overalls and go out and do some 
work in peaee time and help to cut down the appropriations 
that are now being made to keep it going. 

So, Mr. Speaker, :in ‘conclusion I think that the House of 
Representatives should stand by its judgment already expressed. 
The gentleman from ‘New York [Mr. Cooxran] im ‘a speech a 
few days ago reminded this House that it is subordinating 
itself too frequently to the continuing and persistent pressure 
from the other end of :the Capitol. The Constitution impeses 
upon this House the duty of originating the bills for raising the 
revenue, and thereby ‘there rests by implication upon us the 
duty to decide how much -revenue shall be raised by taxation. 
If it is our duty to say how much revenue shall be raised, 
then it follows as a neeessary corollary that we ought to have 
the last word in-saying how this money should be appropriated. 
Therefore I think this House should begin to assert its inde- 
pendence and its solemn resolution to say how much money shall 
be appropriated in -each particular case. The Senate has 
equal authority in legislative matters, but in matters of revenue 
and appropriation it seems to me that under the Constitution 
there isa primacy resting upen this end of the Capitol. But, 
waiving all constitutional refinements, I know that the people 
of this Nation look to this pepular representative body, conting 
fresh from the people-every two years, to determine the manner 
of raising the money and to say how much shall be -spent. 
The people expect it, and they have a right to: expect it, and I 
apprehend that if we disappoint their reasonable expectations 
they will be taking a hand in this matter. Therefore I, for one, 
want the people to understand just, how this.endless chain of give 
and -take, just how this old system of checks and balances, just 
how this rule of comity and courtesy, usually results in writing 
the figures high and large. It.is our duty who see these ques- 
tions to inform the people just where the trouble is and to 
advise them just what steps nray be taken and must be taken 
in order that the popular demand for economy and for steps 
away from militarism and for a return to the time of common 
sense and of reliance upon the patriotism and power of the 
civilian soldier in the emergency of war. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Can not the gentleman give me five 
minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I regret that I can not, but’ I have enly 12 
minutes left. I yield to:the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not care to use the two minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield two minutes ito the gentleman from 
Hlinois [Mr. McKenzie]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish we might appreach the discussion of this question with- 
out prejudice. It has not been the policy of our country to have 
a large standing Army ; and, thanks to the wisdom of the United 
States Senate and the citizenship of this country last fall, we 
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will in the future stand by our traditions and not have a large 
standing Army. [Applause.] It will not be necessary for us 
to have armies to send abroad to enforce mandates in foreign 
lands, but we will have an Army sufficient to take care of the 
peace-time affairs of our own country. I want to say to you 
gentlemen that it is a practical question that confronts us. It 
is not whether we shall have an Army of 150,000 or 175,000. 
I am for an Army of 150,000 if you will make it-150,000 fighting 
men, but I want you to give the Secretary of War sufficient 
time to cut out such things as the Holabird motor transport re- 
pair shops. I want you to give him time to cut out the repair 
shops for typewriters down in South Carolina or Georgia, and 
to cut out your vocational training, and to cut out all of these 
unnecessary things, and let him organize an Army of 150,000 
stripped fighting men. [Applause.] You gentlemen who have 
been voting to send out stallion operators and to increase the 
vocational-training appropriations and everything of that kind, 
the only thing you can strike at is the enlisted man in the Army. 
I hope that the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
ANTHONY] will not prevail. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tllinois has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield two minutes to the 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, everybody in this 
House who has hitherto done me the honor to pay any attention 
to my remarks knows that I am not satisfied with an Army of 
150,000, but I know that I am licked. [Laughter.] I know 
we are going to have an Army of 150,000 men, so I hope I still 
have philosophy enough to accept the situation. 

If these two minutes could grow into an hour, and you and I 
could talk around the council table, and if, instead of being 
long-distance legislators, we were men directly charged with 
the responsibility for the administration of the Army and the 
maintenance of a proper policy of national defense, and if we 
stood where we could not escape the responsibility for our 
direct action—I should like to talk to you and to show you how 
it is not humanly possible to reduce an army of 220,000 down 
to 150,000 in 15 days and have an army left. 

We know that perfectly well. All the rhetoric in these 
speeches can not change that one simple basic fact that it is 
impossible to do any such thing. What is the use in trying 
to bamboozle ourselves, even if some echoes of these speeches 
do go out and bamboozle part of the public? [Applause.] 

The day has gone by when an army can consist of a row of 
men standing up in line with rifles in their hands. The Army 
now is composed of a great number of units, each so highly 
specialized that they are trained in their one particular depart- 
ment, and it is the proper coordination of all these units which 
goes to make up an efficient Army. We can not begin at the 
tail and chop off 70,000 men and say, “ We have reduced the 
Army to 150,000 men.” By doing that we shall have reduced 
it to a mob of 150,000 men, and that is all there is of it. 

It takes time. It takes a complete change of the plans for 
our national defense, a complete change in the assembly and 
the character and the kind of the units that go to make up our 
Army. The specialists in all these different units must be fitted 
for their particular work. You can not transfer the duties from 
one of these units to another with equal efficiency and success, 
because particular and definite training jn each one of these 
units is required. The air men can not go into the Artillery. 
The Artillery can not go into the Cavalry. Men can not be 
trained as soldiers in the different special arms of the service 
overnight. Let us, then, see if we can try to get at this thing 
in a businesslike way, and let us not do an inconsistent or im- 
possible thing, but let us vote for one or the other of these 
amendments. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GranaAm]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am 
opposed to the motion offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KAHN] and in favor of the one offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], grudgingly, in the last 
instance. I have been in favor and am now in favor of an Army 
of 150,000 men, I have voted as consistently as I knew how 
along that line; but during the last administration I watched 
and saw the Secretary of War openly flaunt the expressed ideas 
of Congress and recruit a large Army when he knew that the 
Congress of the United States did not want him to do so, and 
I saw him go out of office on the 4th of March last, leaving an 
Army of 230,000 men on our hands. 

Then the present Secretary of War came in and that policy 
has been continued. I do not believe that it is the fault of the 
present Secretary of War; he has not been in office a sufficient 
time to gain knowledge of the many complicated problems of 


gentleman from 
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his office. The continuance of Secretary Baker’s policy as to 
the size of the Army is due to the fact that surrounding the 
present Secretary of War are the same officers who advised 
Secretary Baker, pouring their appeals into his ears and to 
whom he has listened. [Applause.] I want to say to you very 
frankly that if the administration of the present War Depatt- 
ment continues along the lines of the last administration of 
that department, in my opinion, in a year’s time it will be as 
unpopular as the last. [Applause.] But what I have to say 
about this at this time has nothing to do with that matter par- 
ticularly, except as incidental to the conclusion I have arrived 
at, and that is that at this time there is nothing to do but ac- 
cept the proposition advanced by the gentleman from Kansas. 
At this time we have 220,000 men in the Army. Humanly it is 
not possible to release 70,000 men inside of the next three 
months. So I come grudgingly to the conclusion that I must 
vote for the proposition of the gentleman from Kansas to allow 
the Secretary of War three months, or until next October, dur- 
ing which time he can reduce the Army to 150,000 men, as he 
ought to do, as the judgment of this Congress has been ex- 
pressed on repeated occasions, and as I believe is the demand 
of the country at large. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, before moving the previous 
question and without consuming any more time in debate I 
simply want to say to the House that there is practically no 
difference between the House and the Senate, as I stated before, 
as to what the size of the Army will ultimately be. The only 
differences is the manner in which we shall reach the 150,000. 
Gentlemen have stated many times on the floor that it will 
be manifestly impossible by July 1 to release 70,000 men with- 
out severely injuring and perhaps wrecking the service. Your 
conferees believe that three months’ time will permit the War 
Department to go through the process of unloading and dis- 
charging 73,000 men without interfering with the morale of the 
service. We propose to provide $5,000,000 additional money 
in order to take care of the.overhead during that time. The 
Senate stands solidly that it does not want to reach the 
150,000 mark until May 1 next. We believe that it can be 
reached by October 1 next, and if the House supports the 
recommendation of its conferees I believe that we can bring 
about that policy. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I would like to know why 
the Secretary of War has not been able to make some reduction 
in the size of the Army, as he has known all along the wishes 
of Congress and the wishes of the people. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can not answer that. 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the previous 
question on the pending motions. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Kansas to recede and concur with 
an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
division of the question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
on the motion to recede? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the motion to recede. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question being a divisible 
one the first question is on the vote to recede. 

The question was taken; and on a division [demanded by Mr. 
ANTHONY] there were 81 ayes and 72 ‘noes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present; the Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 135, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 139, as follows: 

YEAS—154. 


Burtness 
Burton 

Cable 

Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, I 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


The gentleman will state it. 
Is it in order to demand a 


It is in order. 
And the vote would come first 


The vote first would be on 


Mr. Speaker, I demand a 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Barbour 


Beedy 

Begg 
Benham 

Bird 

Boies 
Brennan 
Brown, Tenn. 


Clarke, N. Y, 
Classon 
Codd 

Cole 

Colton 
Connolly, Pa. 
Curry 
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Dak 

Davis, Minn, 
Pallinger 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dunbar 
Dupré — 
Edmonds 
Elliott 

Bilis 

Histon 
Faust 

Fenn 

Fess 

Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 

Free 

French 
Frothingham 
Puller 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Gorman 
Graham, Il. 
Greene, Mass. 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hawley 


Almon 
Andrews 
Aswell 
Bankhead 


Bland, Va. 
Bianton 
Bowers 
Bowling 
Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Chalmers . 
Christephersen 
Clague 
Clouse 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crisp 

Davis, Tenn. 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drewry 


Ansorge 
Bacharach 
Bell 

Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bond 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 
Chandler, N. ¥. 


Chandler, Okla. 


Clark, Fla. 
Cockran 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Culien 
Darrow 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Evans 
Fairfield 


Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill 

Hoch 
Hukriede 
Hull 

Tames, Mich. 
Jefferis 
Johnsen, Wash. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
King 


Kirkpatrick Mott 
Kissel Newton, Minn. 
Kline, N. Y. Newton, Mo. 
Kline, Pa. Nolan 
Knutson Norton 
Kraus gden 
Lawrence Olpp 
Lea, Calif. Osborne 
Leatherwood Parker, N. J. 
Lehlbach Patterson, N. J. 
Lineberger Porter 
Little Pringey 
Longworth Purnell 
Luce Ransley 
Luhring Reavis 
McArthur Robertson 
McFadden Rogers 
McKenzie Sanders, Ind. 
McLaughlin, Mich. Schall 
NAYS—135. 
Driver Lanham 
Echols’ Lankford 
Fairchild Larsen, Ga. 
Favrot Larson, Minn. 
Plood Layton 
Fulmer Lee, Ga. 
Gahn Linthicum 
Garner Logan 
Garrett, Tenn. London 
Garrett, Tex. Lowrey 
Gensman Lyon 
Gilbert McClintic 
Goeodykeontz McDuffie 
Hammer ‘ McLai lin, Nebr. 
Hardy, Tex. McSwain 
Harrison Montague 
Haugen Mergan 
Hawes Murphy 
Hayden Nelson, 4 
Herrick Netson, J. M. 
Huddleston O’€onnor 
Jacowny Oldfield 
Johnsen, Ky. Overstreet 
Fehnson, Miss. Padgett 


Jones, Tex. 
Keller 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
— 

p 
ions 
Lampert 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. 


Collier 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


McPherson 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mapes 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 


Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 
Pou 


Quin 
Rainey, Hl. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Reece 


Greene, Vt. 


NOT VOTING—139. 


Fields 

Fisher 
Freeman 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Goldsberough 
Good 


Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hays 

Hicks 
Himes 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
James, Va. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Jones, Pa. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitchin 
Knight 
Kreider 
Langley 
Lazaro 
Lee, N. Y. 


Lufkin 
McCormick 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Mead 
Merritt 
Mills 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 
Mudd 
O’Brien 
Oliver 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 


Patterson, Mo. 


Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rayburn 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Scott, Mich. 
Sha 


w 
Sinnott 
Smith 

m 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 


Summers, Wash. 


Sweet 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Vestal 
Walsh 
Walters 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 


Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robsion 

Rose 

Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 


Summers, Tex. 
Swank 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thompson 
Tillman 


Tyson 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Ward, N. C. 
Weaver 
Williamson 
ee 
inge 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 


Rucker 
Ryan 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sears 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Colo, 
Ten Byck 
Thomas 
Tilsen 
Treadway 
Vaile 


Wood, tnd. 
Yates 


Mr. Greenz of Vermont (for) with Mr. Sisson (against). 


Mr. Wason (for) with Mr. Moore of Virginia (against). 
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Mr. Wrnstow (for) with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina 
(against). 

Mr. Jomnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Kircnrn 
(against). 

Mr. 


Mr. 


Smetton (for) with Mr. James of Virginia (against). 
Evans (for) with Mr. Canrritt (against), 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
. Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
with t 


sire to withdraw my vote of “no 


The 


TREADWAY with Mr. Cortier. 

LANGLEY with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 

Darrow with Mr. Wise. 

RADCLIFFE With Mr. FISHER. 

Meeretrr with Mr. Raysurn. 

PETERS with Mr. CArtTEr. 

PATTERSON of Missouri with Mr. Ruckmr. 

Stryess with Mr. Grrerrn. 

Burrows with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

BLAKENEY with Mr. Surrivan. 

SNyver with Mr. Curren. 

WILLIAMS with Mr. Dgat. 

Srrone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kryprep. 

Gerest with Mr. Cockran. 

BACHARACH with Mr. Sears. 

CevucHiiIn with Mr. THomas. 

Dyer with Mr. Tague. 

ERELAND with Mr. GALLIvAN. 

Reser with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Geanam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Riorpan. 
Sueeve with Mr. Martin. 

PreRkKrns with Mr, STEDMAN. 

Burier. with Mr. Lazaro. 

Brxter with Mr. Carew. 

PEREMAN with Mr. GorpsBoROUGH. 

Mupp with Mr. Firerps. 

Pater with Mr. Bert. 

Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Faynor of Colorado. 
HvutTcHtnson with Mr. Meap. 

STEENERSON With Mr. OLIvEr. 

KNIGHT with Mr. HupsPrra. 

Kress with Mr. O’Brren. 

FREEMAN with Mr. Ratyey of Alabama. 

COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired 
he gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Treapway. I de- 
* and answer “ present.” 
name of Mr. CornzeR was called, and he answered 


“ Present.” 


A qu 
The 


10rum being present, the doors were opened. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now comes upon 


the motion to concur. 


The 
The 


question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now comes upon 


the motion to recede and concur with an amendment. 


The 


question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


ANTHONY) there were—ayes 126, noes 101. 


Mr. 
yeas a 

The 

Mr. 
Clerk 
amend 


GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
nd nays. 

yeas and nays were ordered. 

BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
again report the metion to recede and concur with an 
ment. 


There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported Mr. 
ANTHONY’S motion to recede and concur with an amendment. 


The 


question was taken ; and there were—yeas 158, nays 128, 


answered “present ” 2, not voting 142, as follows: 


YEAS—158. 


Ackerman Crowther Graham, Ill. Lineberger 
Anderson Curry Greene, Mass, Little 

Ansorge Dale Hadley Longworth 
Anthony Dallinger Hardy, Colo. Luce 

Appleby Davis, Minn. Hawley Luhring 

Arentz Denison Hersey McArthur 
Barbour Dickinson Hickey MeFadden 
Beedy Dunbar - Hn McKenzie 

Begg Dupré Hoch McLaughlin, Mich, 
Benham Edmonds Hukriede McLaughiin, Nebr, 
Bird Ethiott Hall MeLanghlin, Pa, 
Boies Ellis James, Mich. McPherson 
Brennan Elston Jefferis Madden 

Brooks, Il. Faust Johnson, Wash. Ma 

Burtness Fenn Kahn Matoney 

Burton Fess Kearns Mapes 

Cable Fish King Michaelson 
Campbell, Kans. Fitzgerald Kirkpatrick Michener 
Campbell, Pa, Foster Kissel Miller 

Cannon Frear Kline, N. Y pares 
Chindblom Free Kline, Pa. Mon 

Clarke, N. Y. French Knutson Moore, Ohio 
Classon Frothingham Kraus Moores, Ind. 
Codd Fuller Larson, Minn. Mott 

Cole Gernerd Lawrence Newton, Minn, 
Colton Glynn Lea, Calif. Newton, Me, 
Connolly, Pa. Gorman Leblbach Nolan 
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Norton 
Ogden 

Olpp 
Osborne 
Parker, N. J. 


Patterson, N. J. 


Porter 
Pringey 
Purnell 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Rhodes 
Riddick 


Almon 
Andrews 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
sarkley 
Beck 
Black 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Bowers 
Bowling 
Box 
Brand 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Chalmers 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clouse 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 


Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bell 

Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bond 

Britten 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Chandler, Okla. 


Clark, Fla. 
Cockran 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Cullen 
Darrow 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Evans 
Tairfield 
Fields 


Robertson 
Rogers 
Sanders, Ind 
Schall 
Scott, Mich. 
Shaw 
Sinnott 
Slemp 
Smith 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
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Summers, Wash, Walsh 


Sweet 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Upshaw 
Vestal 
Volstead 


NAYS—-128. 


Drewry 
Driver 
Echols 
Fairchild 
Favrot 
Fordney 
Fulmer 
Gahn 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gilbert 
Goodykoontz 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Herrick 
Iluddleston 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Tex, 
Keller 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
Kleezka 
Kopp 

Kunz 
Lampert 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—2, 


Collier 


Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Layton 
Leatherwood 
Linthicum 
Logan 
London 
Lowrey 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
McSwain 
Mansfield 
Montague 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
O’Connor 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 

Pou 


Quin 
Rainey, Ill. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 


Greene, Vt. 


NOT VOTING—142, 


Fisher 
Flood 

Focht 
Freeman 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Goldsborough 
Good 

Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Griest 
Griffin 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hays 

Hicks 
Himes 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
James, Va. 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitchin 
Knight 


Kreider 
Langley 
Lazaro 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lufkin 
McCormick 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Martin 
Mead 
Merritt 
Mills 
Montoya 
Moore, Il. 
Moore, Va. 


gi 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, Mo, 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rayburn 
Reber 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 


Walters 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihiman 


Rankin 
Reece 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robsion 
Rose 

Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Scott, Tenn, 
Sinclair 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tillman 
Tyson 
Underhill 
Vinson 
Voigt 

Ward, N. C. 
Weavr 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 


Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sears 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sisson 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Tilson 
‘Treadway 
Vaile 

Vare 

Volk 

Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Wheeler 
Williams 


Wood, Ind. 
Yates 


So the motion to concur with an amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont (for) with Mr. Sisson (against). 
Mr..Wason (for) with Mr. Moore of Virginia (against). 


Mr. 
(against). 
Mr. 
(against). 


WINSLOW 


JOHNSON 


(for) with 


of South Dakota (for) with Mr. 


Mr:,. Byrnes of South 


Carolina 


KITCHIN 


Mr. SHELTON (for) with Mr. James of Virginia (against). 
Mr. Evans (for) with Mr. CANTRILL (against). 

General pairs: 
Mr. TREADWAY with Mr. CoLtier. 
Mr. REBER with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 


Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. Crisp. 


Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Srort. 
Mr. ATKESON with Mr. GARNER. 
Mr. CRAMTON with Mr. LEE of Georgia, 
Mr. STEENERSON with Mr. FLoop. 
Mr. Kremer with Mr. Harrison. 


JUNE. 17, 


Mr. ATKESON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman from Missouri in the 
Hall of the House when his name should have been called? 

Mr. ATKESON. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro _ tempore. 
qualify. 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. TreEaApway. I voted “no.” I would 
like to be recorded as “ present.” 

The name of Mr, CoLiier was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 12, page 17, after line 16, strike out the following 
language-—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 12 and amendment No. 13 be both reported 
and considered at the same time, as they both relate to the same 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that amendments numbered 12 and 13 
be reported, considered, and acted upon as one amendment. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
that involves how many? _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I will say, for the information 
of the House, that House provision No. 12 merely did away with 
the bonus provision for the current year, whereas the Senate 
amendment entirely repeals the bonus law, and the conferees 
accepted that, so that by considering both and making the mo- 
tion to recede and concur we will dispose of both. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No portion of the appropriations contained in this act shall be used 
to pay, in accordance with the provisions of section 27 of the Army 
reorganization act, approved June 4, 1920, an enlistment allowance to 
any soldier who enlists or reenlists after the approval of this act. 

The provisions of section 27 of the Army reorganization act, ap- 
proved June 4, 1920, providing an enlistment allowance, are hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 12, 
that portion of the bill on page 17 which is stricken out, is 
an amendment that might be regarded as consistent and alto- 
gether proper on an appropriation bill. It limits the effect 
and operation of its terms to the current year for which the 
appropriation is made. Whether that is a wise policy or not 
the House has already determined it and expressed itself un- 
mistakably in favor of it. It was once incorporated into the 
House text in the way it should stand under those circum- 
stances, merely an act of withholding certain appropriations for 
a definite and specific fiscal year. The Senate amendment No. 
13 goes further than that, It makes an amendment in the form 
of permanent law, and it cites by chapter and verse the statute 
which it is sought so to amend. 

Now, I submit to the House whether the House ought to 
make this repeal of the bonus a permanent proposition or not, 
a question which put alone by itself, one of policy, ought not 
to be decided on an appropriation bill. It is a question that 
presents something more than the mere matter of economy to 
be determined for this fiscal year, whether we shall expend that 
amount of money or not, because it is an upset and a reversal 
of a long-continued policy of the United States toward its Mili- 
tary Establishment and one which, if it is to be continued as 
a permanent law, should not be to set upon the statute books 
permanently until all the pros and cons have been deliberately 
inquired into, something that has not yet been done in this 
body. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. When I have made my statement, 
if the gentleman pleases. 

There were many reasons why the so-called bonus upon re- 
enlistment was written into the law. They do not pertain par- 
ticularly to the present economic situation of the country. 
They do not relate peculiarly nor directly to it, but if the 
House in its wisdom sees fit to economize for this one year on 
that proposition it might be well enough to make that kind of 
an amendment on an appropriation bill. But here we set to 
work, after we have once determined that there shall be a new 
rule of this House leaving matters of legislative policies to the 
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committees that are intrusted with that field and jurisdiction, 
and undertake to write into this appropriation bill a positive 
and permanent repeal of the existing statute beyond the period 
for which this appropriation bill is written in the first place. 

Not only that, but there is another question which may be 
regarded, perhaps, as subsidiary, but I leave to your good 
sense as legislators as to whether you would not under some 
other circumstances, at least, believe that it was a practical 
one. Just a year ago the Committee on Military Affairs, the 
committee of this House that is charged with jurisdiction of 
matters of military policy, had completed the Arnty reorgani- 
zation act. That bill they gave one long year of consideration 
to before they brought it into this House, and they wrote into 
that bill this bonus on reenlistment. There are several other 
propositions contained in the Army reorganization act that 
from time to time since it has been suggested should be amended, 
but the policy of the committee and the policy of the War De- 
partment is that the Army reorganization act as a whole 
should have at least a year or two of fair trial before begin- 
ning to amend it at all. Naturally enough, the experience of a 
year or two will show whether it is wise to amend it in some 
detail; but if we start right out now in this, I may say, capri- 
cious nranner to repeal parts of that Army reorganization act 
by amendments sprinkled down through the pages of this appro- 
priation bill and those that may follow in the years to come, 
very soon that complete statute, the Army reorganization act, 
that it took a year for us to put together; will be riddled like a 
sieve, and then again, as in years past, nobody will easily know 
what the military law of this land is. Up to now we have 
got something tangible, and one can pretty clearly see how 
the military law stands. Ought we to start out now with 
amending it by piecemeal and in a haphazard way on the 
pages of an annual Army appropriation bill? I believe your 
good judgment would not sanction that kind of a thing, and 
plainly it is contrary to the spirit of the very rule we adopted 
separating the jurisdiction of the appropriating committee and 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. LITTLE. How long has this been in force in the Army? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermént. I can not give you the number of 
years. 

Mr. LITTLE. About how many? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. About a dozen. 


Mr. LITTLE. Does the department seek to have this em- 
bodied ? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not know now what the de- 
partment wants to do with it. I know at the time it was con- 
sidered there were many phases of the general situation that 
commended it to the committee. 

Mr. LITTLE. Which side of this do you want? Are you 
for abolishing the bonus? I did not hear the gentleman, be- 
cause he looked the other way all the time. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Sometimes it is a 
not to have me look at them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLE. It is a great pleasure to hear the gentleman. 
I do not say this in jest at all. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
could intentionally make a joke. 

Mr. LITTLE. I am not joking now. 
find out—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. LITTLE. I wanted to know if you want the bonus abol- 
ished. I will say again that I had some regard for the gentle- 
man’s opinion when we began. Before we get through I do not 
know whether I will care what his opinion is. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That will not disturb me par- 
ticularly. I want to say this, that if the gentleman will strip 
facetia from his question and get down to the facts I have 
tried to set before him during the afternoon, before his hearing 
was restored, it might be proper to have the temporary repeal 
of the bonus in view of the present economic situation. Other 
gentleman heard me say that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the conferees felt it was wiser 
to adopt the Senate provision absolutely repealing the bonus 
provision on account of the fact that the fear was expressed 
by lawyers in the Judge Advocate’s Department that unless that 
were done, if we allowed the bonus provision to remain on the 
statute books we might be put in the position of refusing to 
appropriate this year to pay the bonus and yet have every man 
put in a claim the following year for the $90 bonus. In order 
to make it clear that there could not by any possibility be 
any comeback and a vast number of claims piled up against 
the Gevernment for a bonus, we thought the short way out 
would be a repeal of the act. There is no longer any necessity 
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for it, and it ought to be wiped off the statute books. We do 
not intend to pay the bonus as long as men will enlist freely 
in the Army. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Did the committee conduct hearings and find 
out the amount of these claims? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. We shall save $1,800,000 a year. 

Mr. MILLER. Whose figures are those? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Those are Army figures. We talked with 
the Secretary of War and with The Adjutant General, and we 
had a number of officers before us. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him this question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is this adopted from a particular 
necessity for a temporary let-up on the bonus this year? Does 
the gentleman think that as legislators it is a good policy for 
us to begin to riddle a statute which is the fundamental act 
of the Army by means of these little pepper-box amendments? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman knows, the committee was 
entirely agreeable to repealing it just for this year, until it 
was brought to our attention that if we allowed it to remain 
on the statute books and not repealed it would run into a lot 
of claims from enlisted men, and we thought it ought to be 
made clear. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think we ought to make our- 
selves clear, and I think it ought to be made clear that now, 
with our eyes wide open, we are beginning to make haphazard 
amendments to the organic act governing the Army in a way 
that we would not do with respect to other affairs, in a way 
we would not follow if we were to sit down coolly and take up a 
matter of business at our own private tables in regard to our 
own private affairs, Then we would not do things in that 
way. These are the little foxes that spoil the vines. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I thought I had moved to re- 
cede and concur. 

Mr. MILLER. 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves to recede and concur. 
motion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MILLER. Did I understand the gentleman from Kansas 
to say that the bonus authorized by the act of June 4, 1920, is 
repealed for next year? This is a permanent repeal of the act, 
is it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The language is not as positive in the House 
provision as the language of the Senate, under which there 
would be no doubt whatever about the intention of Congress. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask the gentleman from Kansas if the act 
of June 4, 1920, section 27, is to be repealed for one year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it is a permanent repeal. 

Mr. MILLER. It is to be a permanent repeal? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. It gets rid of the bonus forever. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Kansas, that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendments numbered 12 
and 13, the two amendments being considered as one amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 36: Page 35, line 24, insert the following: 
“or to dispose of by transfer to the Department of Agriculture under 
existing laws, for its own use and the use of the several States, in road 
work and maintenance of roads.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 36. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thought amendment No. 14 
was in disagreement. That is in regard to longevity pay. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. No. 14 was adopted in the conference 
report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I got the impression from the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] this morning that that 
was in disagreement. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield five minutes to me on this item? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I yield the gentleman five minutes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, if I remember correctly, when 
this bill was originally reported out of the House committee it 
provided for the transfer of this equipment to the Department 
of Agriculture, but was amended on the floor of the House so as 
to provide simply for the sale of it. The amendment in which 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] has moved to con- 
cur places it in the alternative, either to sell certain equip- 
ment, motor trucks, and automobiles, or to transfer same to 
the Department of Agriculture. Now, we have existing law 
authorizing and directing the War Department to declare sur- 
plus equipment, and to transfer it to the Department of Agri- 
ture to be distributed among the different States to be used 
for read-construction purposes. Under that authorization, how- 
ever, only a comparatively small quantity of equipment has been 
transferred, and I am advised by the officials in the Bureau of 
Public Roads that they have had very great difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient amount of equipment. In order to obtain 
any more of such equipment, it is apparently necessary to 
adopt a prevision directing the War Department to transfer 
a specific number of trucks and other equipment to the Agri- 
eural Department to be distributed among the different States. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman is mistaken in say- 
ing there has been but little equipment transferred. There have 
been 29,000 trucks transferred from the War Department te the 
Department of Roads and distributed to the States. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I did not know there had been 
that much, but I am advised by officials in the Bureau of Public 
Roads that they now have pending numerous applications from 
various State highway commissions for additional equipment, 
which they are unable to fill because they are unable to get the 
equipment from the War Department. The Government has 
very properly entered upon a pregram—I trust a fixed policy— 
of Federal aid in highway construction in conjunction with the 
various States. The Government has contributed and is now 
contributing a large amount of money in the way of Federal 
aid to road construction. 

These trucks are needed in that construction; and if they 
are transferred to the various highway commissions they can 
use them most advantageously. On the other hand, if the War 
Department officials are permitted to sell this equipment, which 
they will be under the bill as it stands or as it will read if the 
motion made by the gentleman from Kansas be adopted—that 
is, leaving it optional as to whether the War Department shail 
sell the trucks or transfer them to the Department of Agri- 
culture—the State highway commissions will not get that 
equipment. The Agricultural Department will not get it, but 
it will be sold at a great sacrifice. It will doubtless be sold 
at 20 cents on the dollar, and then the different highway com- 
missions, acting in conjunction with the Government in their 
road construction, will be required to go into the market and 
pay full price fer similar equipment to be used by them. I 
want to ask the gentleman from Kansas to prefer a request 
for unanimous consent that I be permitted to offer this amend- 
ment without the gentleman yielding the floor. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I would 
not like to do that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The amendment that I have in 
mind is simply to leave it as it originally was. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman leaves it as the House 
passed it, the House directed the Secretary of War to sell ali 
this equipment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. No; I mean as originally reported 
out of the gentleman’s committee before it was amended in the 
House. In other words, my amendment would simply direct 
the transfer of this equipment to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, omitting the option to sell. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee would feel itself obliged to 
foliow the direction of the House. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. That being so, I ask that the gen- 
tleman give the House an opportunity to vote on my amend- 
ment without the gentleman yielding the floor. If the House 
is in favor of it, it will so vote, and if opposed, will so vote; 
and the. gentleman says he will not oppose the will of the 
House. I regret that the gentleman is unwilling for my 
amendment to be offered and voted upon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas to recede and concur in Senate 
amendment numbered 36. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. he Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment in disagreement. 


The gentleman from Tennessee 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
_ Amendment No. 38: Page 36, line 24, after the word “ purposes,” 
insert: “And provided further, That hereafter the cost of transporta- 
tion of civilian employees and of materials in connection with ‘the con- 
struction or maintenance of seacoast fortifications, or the acquisition of 
land therefor, by the Engineer Department, or with the manufacturing 
and purchase activities of the Ordnance Department and the Chemical 
Wariare Service, shall be charged to the appropriations for the work in 
connection with which such transportation charges are incurred.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, heretofore the expenses of 
those officers have been paid out of the item for transporta- 
tion of the Army; but the comptroller has recently disapproved 
of such payments, and the committee thought it was to the 
interest of good business that the appropriations should be 
charged directly with all expenses connected with their admin- 
istration. So therefore this language will permit these expenses 
to be charged to the appropriations which Congress specifies. 

I move to recede and concur in the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
offers a motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment 38. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 41: “Provided further, That all the money here- 
inbefore designated under the title ‘Subsistence of the Army,’ ‘ Regu- 
lar supplies, Quartermaster Corps,’ ‘Incidental expenses, Quartermas- 
ter Corps,’ ‘‘Transportation of the Army and its supplies,’ ‘ Water 
and sewers at military posts,’ ‘Clothing and camp and garrison equi- 
page,’ shall be disbursed and aceounted for, except as specifically lim- 
ited. as ‘General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps,’ and for that 
purpose shall constitute one fund.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede from the 
disagreement to the Senate amendment 41 and agree, with an 
amendment : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The Clerk will report 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede from the disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 41, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: “Provided further, That there may be transferred during 
the fiseal year 1922 from the appropriations contained herein for ‘ Sub- 
sistence of the Army,’ ‘ Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps,’ ‘ Inci- 
dental expenses, Quartermaster Corps,’ ‘Water and sewers at military 
posts,’ and ‘Clothing and camp and garrison equipage’ to the appro- 
priation for ‘Transportation of the Army and its supplies’ such 
amounts as may be necessary.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the language of the Senate 
amendment would have made all of these appropriations inter- 
changeable. The House did not think that was wise. We all 
recognize the fact that in the discharge of 70,000 enlisted men 
between now and October 1 there will be a considerable expense. 
It has been estimated that for every soldier discharged in the 
continental United States we have to pay, on an average, $55 
travel pay. That means that we will have to pay $3,500,000 
from some place to pay the travel of these discharged men. We 
figured that possibly the decrease of the various items for the 
support of the Quartermaster’s Department might save that 
amount, and if they save that amount the money can be applied 
to the transportation of these men to their homes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on receding 
and concurring in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments 45 and 46 may be considered together, as they 
both refer to the same proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that Senate amendments 45 and 46 
may be considered together and voted upon as one amendment. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the reasoi for his request? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The present law permits them to send not 
more than 2 per cent to any of these institutions for instruc- 
tion. They have the authority to do that without any special 
act, but in the Engineer Corps we find a large number of young 
officers graduated from West Point during the war without hav- 
ing completed the full course. In order that they may be 
brought up to the full standard which the Army requires in the 
Engineer Corps, they want to send 50 young men to the Boston 
Tech or the Rensselaer Polytechnic schools and one or two 
other institutions, so that they may have this education, and 
it will require more than the 2 per cent authorization. The 
Engineer Corps has agreed to accept a reduction for the sup- 
plies of the Engineer Corps for the amount which would be 
required, 8o that it will be no extra expense to the Government 
beyond the original appropriation. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that the two 
amendments are directly connected, and that each is necessary 
to the other? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The two are directly connected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas that the two amendments, 
Senate amendments 45 and 46, be considered and voted on as 
one amendment? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk will report the two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 45: Page 55, line 21, after 
the words “ not to exceed 50.” 

Senate amendment 46: Page 55, line 22, after the word “ institu- 
tions,” insert the following: “in addition to the 2 per cent of com- 
missioned officers authorized to attend technical, professional, and other 
educational institutions as provided for in section 127a of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr, Speaker, I simply want to 
say again that Carthage must be destroyed. Here is another 
question of military policy being determined by the Appropria- 
tions Committee—the education of officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in Senate amendments 45 and 46. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves to recede and concur in Senate amendments 45 and 46. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 52: For the preparation of plans, the initiation of work, 
including the employment of all necessary engineering, technical, cleri- 
cal, and other services, and for any and every purpose connected there- 
with, for an increased water supply for the District of Columbia, in 
accordance with Potomac project “E” described in the report sub- 
mitted by Maj. M. C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers, $200,000, to be imme- 
diately available and to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That 60 per cent of this sum shall be paid from the revenues of the 
| arg of Columbia and 40 per cent from the Treasury of the United 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? © 

Mr. ANTHONY. May I make a short statement first, and 
then I shall yield. This is the same provision that was agreed 
to by the House in the last appropriation bill which we passed 
in March and which failed to become a law. This time the 
Senate had two propositions which it asked the House con- 
ferees to take over respecting water supply and water power 
in the District of Columbia. One is amendment No. 52, which 
is now before the House, for the. augmentation of the District 
water supply, and there are many arguments to be made in its 
favor. The conferees carefully considered that, and we believed 
it was our duty to again present the matter to the House for its 
decision. So far as the water-power proposition is concerned, 
the conferees were unanimous in their opposition to its inclu- 
sion in the bill, believing there should be opportunity for fur- 
ther study and inquiry on the part of committees of the House. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if you were to go to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNnpbELL] and ask him about the 
power project that was in this bill, or if you were to go to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] and ask him about it 
each would tell you that that power project is simply out of the 
question, that the House ought not to consider it for a moment, 
and yet they bring back to the House the other provision known 
as the water-project provision to appropriate the initial sum of 
$200,000, which, according to the report of Maj. Tyler on the 
proposition, means ultimately an expenditure of at least 
$9,523,000, and, coupled with the power, it may run up to 
$60,000,000. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. These two projects are in- 
separable, the water project and the power project. They are 
practically the same project, because out of the power project 
we expect to get the increased water supply. The proponents of 
the proposition know that if they can ever get Congress to appro- 
priate $200,000 and start the matter they will get both projects. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. The gentleman can get 
all of the time he wants. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Then the gentleman does not want to answer 
a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
time if I wish it. 
from Chicago. 
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I yield to the very distinguished gentleman 
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Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that the statement he makes to the effect that you can 
not separate the water supply and the water-power project has 
any basis in fact? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will read this document 
with Maj. Tyler’s report in it he will see that the two proposi- 
tions are almost inseparable. 

Mr. MADDEN. One further question. Does the gentleman 
think it is necessary to have a water-power project developed 
in order to get a water supply? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how they are 
going to get the water supply? ‘They are fixing to put two 
dams on the Potomac River, one at the Chain Bridge and an- 
other at Great Falls. That makes the power and it impounds 
the water, and out of that impounded water we are to get the 
water supply for the District of Columbia. Maj. Tyler says 
that ultimately the water alone is to cost $9,523,000, and 
coupled with the power project it is going to cost $44,000,000 
at least, and that is in his report in this book, and it may 
cost $60,000,000. We went all through the war, from April 6, 
1917, until after the armistice was signed, with at least 100,000 
transient people in the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia—at least 100,000 people more than we have to-day in 
this city—and not one single time did we ever get short of 
water. You can go into almost every house of any size right 
now in the District of Columbia and you wil! find water 
flowing out of leaking hydrants, with no attempt made to stop 
the waste or to conserve the water. If you could save the 
water that is wasted in this District every day, you would 
have enough almost to care for a large sized city. In this re- 
port it is said they hope ultimately to have a city here of 
1,200,000 people, and that they must provide the water supply. 
We had plenty of water during the war when we had a big 
crowd of people here, and we have plenty of water now. The 
Government of the United States paid every single dollar for 
the expenditure that went to build the present water conduit 
in the city. Not one dollar was put up by the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia. The people of the United States own 
that water conduit, and yet these people living in the District 
of Columbia are clamoring through the press every day to the 
effect that the Government ought to pay for the water it uses 
in its public buildings, as if the Government did not own the 
water in the first place. 

It is the Government’s water proposition, and the people here 
are using it now at a very low rate. I dare say you can search 
the United States to-day and you can not find a city of 437,000 
people anywhere else in the United States where they have as 
cheap water rates as they have here. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can find the gentleman one with 3,000,000 
of people where the water rate is 25 per cent cheaper than it is 
here. 

Mr. BLANTON. In Chicago? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. : 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the first cheap thing I have ever 
heard of in Chicago. 

Mr. MADDEN. Nevertheless it is there. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is just a question of whether we are 
going to embark on a proposition that ultimately will cost at 
least $44,000,000, and maybe $60,000,000. Here is Maj. Tyler’s 
estimate on this water project alone: 

Potomac project BE. ° 
Intake gatehouse at Great Falls, complete_.___--_______-_ $123, 000 
Tunnel between Great Falls and Anglers’ Club (including 

FRE OC WN ene nsiecaniteseeenbinewanbantusdreoen, 962, 000 
Conduit (9 feet in diameter) between Anglers’ Club and 

Dalecarlia Hill tunnel (reinforced concrete) -._------- 2, 370, 000 
Dalecarlia Hill tunnel between conduit and Dalecarlia Reser- 

COU ed neni di pete hi denttnnesignied hap inanadiniainiiniaeeaiabinamanendmcanimaabchens 90, 000 
Gatehouse at Dalecarlia Reservoir inlet-___..--_---~- rae 106, 000 
Filtration plant at Dalecarlia Reservoir and pumping plant_ 1, 821, 000 
Steam power plant at Dalecarlia Reservoir___..__....-.---~-~- 499, 000 
Hydrociectric power pian. 2 ha 296, 000 
Distribution piping and tunnel connecting city mains and 

1, 300, 000 


District of Columbia distribution reservoir_._...._.._--- 
Distribution reservoir at Idaho Avenue___-_-~---._----__. 714, 000 


8, 281, 000 
1, 242, 000 


9, 523, 000 
The time of the gentleman from 





Total _.-..--~----+-~---~.-------.~------------~-- 
Engineering and contingencies, 15 per cent_.----------~-_ 


Grané@ tetthis2 ee ee eit 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas de- 
mands a division of the question. 

“Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from Kansas explain what 
became of amendment No. 53, which is the next one? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senate receded. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the question occurs upon the motion to recede. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I asked for a division of the 


question. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
and we are voting upon the motion to recede. 
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The question being divisible, 


The question has been divided, 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


counting. ] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


House has not divided. 


Mr. 


BLANTON. 


The Chair will count. 

One hundred and twenty-nine Members are present, 

not a quorum. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


[After 


It is an automatic vote, Mr. Speaker. 


The Chair will state that the 


The Chair put both the affirmative and 


negative and stated that the ayes had it, and I made the point 
of order that there was no quorum. ; 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House had not divided. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 
The House divided: and there were—ayes 108, noes 3. 
So the call of the House was ordered. 
The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and 
the Clerk will eall the roll. 
The Clerk called the rell, and the following Members failed 
te auswer to their names: 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Anderson 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Bell 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bond 
Bowers 
srinson 
Britten 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis, 
Suchanan 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Chandler, Okla. 


Clark, Fla. 
Clouse 
Cockran 
Codd 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Cullen 
Darrow 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dunn 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Histon 
Evans 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 
ther proceedings under the call, 


Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Fields 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Freeman 
Pulmer 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garner 
yibert 
Goldsbereugh 
Good 

Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hays 
Hersey 
Hicks 
Himes 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Hull 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Treland 
Penne ve. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
KKiess 
Kindred 
Kitchin 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


doors. 


as 
Cnight 
Rretier 
Langley 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn, 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Linthicum 
Longworth 
Lufkin 
Lubring 
Lyon 
McArthur 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


MacGregor 
Maloney 
Mann 

Mead 
Merritt 
Mills 

Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 

Mott 

Nelson, J. M. 
O’Brien 
Oliver 

Paige 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Pou 

Pringey 
Radeliffe 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 


Reed, W. Va. 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich, 
Sears 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sisson 

Snell 
Snyder 
Stednran 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Fen Byck 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Vaile 

Vare 

Voi 

Vol 


Williams 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 
Yates 


On this roll call 256 Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 


The Doorkeeper will open the 


The question is upon the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas to recede 


Mr. BLANTON. No, Mr. Speaker; I do not want to recede, 
A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 


asked for a division. 
Mr. ANTHONY. 


I did not move to recede. I just 
I am against receding. 
I moved to recede and concur. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
correct; the question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas to recede, the question having been divided. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 


Mr. 


BLANTON. 


The House divided. 


The SPEAKER pre tempore. 


142 and the noes are 38. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 


On this question the ayes are 


JUNE 17, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and I make that point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas ob- 
jects to the vote because there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the roll call just disclosed a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman knows that the Members 
have gone home. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANTHONY] makes the point of order that the call of the 
House just disclosed a quorum, no business having intervened. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will refresh his 
memory he will find the rules provide that is where no quorum 
appears, and the gentleman makes the point of order on that. 
I think the language of the genileman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] was not a general point of no quorum, but he made 
the point of order on the vote and challenged that vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. I objected to it, and put it in parliamentary 
language, according to the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no escape from the language of 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Two hundred and seventeen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the motion to recede was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to concur. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 162, noes 31. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman objects to the 
vote because there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and sixteen Members are 
present, a quorum. : 

So the motion to concur was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment standing in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 54: On page 70, after line 11, insert: 

“The War Department is hereby directed to cancel and abandon the 
claim in the sum of $18,583.44 for United States property issued to 
the National Guard of Texas and lost, damaged, and destroyed during 
and immediately after the storm and flood at Corpus Christi, Tex., anc 
surrounding country in September, 1919, the property having been fur- 
nished for relief of the civilian population.”’ 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 55: Page 70, after line 18, insert: 

“That the Secretary of War is authorized, in his discretion, to pay 
to Emil Hugli, an attorney of Berne, Switzerland, the sum of $50 as 


compensation for services rendered the United States at the request of 
an officer of the United States.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Kan- 
sas yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to take this opportunity, the last 
one I will have, to ask a question of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas in regard to amendment No. 56, page 92. I understand by 
the report that the Senate conferees receded from that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They did. 

Mr. DALLINGHR. So there is no opportunity for a vote 
on it. I understand that under the provision as it will be in 
the bili the officers in charge of the arsenals are simply re- 
stricted from paying more to any employee than is paid in 
private establishments, and nothing said about the average of 
the establishments in the neighborhood: There is nothing in 
the language to prevent them paying very much less. As the 
law is and as the regulations are now, the wages in the arsenals 
are fixed by the wage board, which takes the average wage 
paid in similar establishments in the vicinity. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Kansas if it was the intention of the com- 
mittee in leaving the law the way it is now in the bill to have 


The Clerk will report the next 








the employees of the arsenals receive less than they receive in 
private establishments? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not at all. The committee does not expect 
there would be anyone connected with the War Department 
who would so construe this language. They undoubtedly would 
take the general average. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the moticn 
of the gentleman from Kansas to recede and concur, 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution : 


Senate resolution 94. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WILLIAM E. MASON, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois. — : 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
presiding officer, to join the committee appointed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to take order for the superintending of the funeral of Mr. 
MASON at Chicago, IL 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 2499. An act to provide for the acquisition by the United 
States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii; and 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution ratifying the reestablishment 
of the boundary line between the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

The message also announced that pursuant to Senate reso- 
lution 94, agreed to June 16, 1921, the President pro tempore 
had appointed Mr. McCormick, Mr. McKinrey, Mr. Kenyon, 
Mr. AsHuRST, Mr. CARAWAY, and Mr. HEFLIn a committee on 
the part of the Senate to join the committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives to take order for the superintending 
of the funeral of Mr. Mason at Chicago, Ill. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Hays, for seven days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Ossporne, for Monday, June 20, 1921, on account of 
official business. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, June 20, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

167. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Santa Barbara Harbor, Calif.; to the Committee on 

Rivers and Harbors. ; 

168. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Grand Haven Harbor, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

169. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting urgent 
request that Congress pass the bill (H. R. 5756) authorizing an 
increase in the limit of indebtedness of the Philippine Govern- 
ment from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000; to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr, RODENBERG, from the Committee on Flood Control, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1578) to provide a prelimi- 
nary survey of the Puyallup River, Wash., with a view to the 
control of its floods, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 184), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (WH. R. 1577) to provide a preliminary survey of Cowlitz 
River, Wash., with a view to the control of its floods, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
185), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1934) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Huntington & Ohio Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a highway and street 
railway toll bridge across the Ohio River, between the city of 
Huntington, W. Va., and a point opposite in the State of Ohio, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 186), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7102) to fix 
standards for hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets 
for fruits and vegetables, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 188), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of‘the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6514) grant- 
ing Parramore Post, No. 57, American Legion, permission to 
construct a memorial building on the Federal site at Abilene, 
Tex., reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 189), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union. 
Mr. VESTAL, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 


and Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7103) to 
establish the standard of weights and measures for the fol- 
lowing wheat-mill and corn-mill products, namely, flours, hom- 
iny, grits, and meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, and 
for other purposes, reported the same with amendments, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 190), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6877) to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming respecting the dis- 
position and apportionment of the waters of the Colorado 
River, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 191), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bili (H. R. 2911) to provide for the 
disposition of abandoned lighthouse and life-saving stations, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 192), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WEAVER, from the Committee on the Territeries, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6674) to authorize and pro- 
vide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply 
of electric current for light and power within Kapaa and Wai- 
pouli, in the district of Kawaihau, on the island and county of 
Kauai, Territory of Hawaii, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 193), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6679) to amend 
section 108 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved March 3, 
1911, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 195), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

REPORTS 


OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HAWES, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6245) for the 
relief of Dr. O. H. Tittmann, former Superintendent of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, reported the same 
with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 187), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

By Mr. KOPP, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof 
the bill (H. R. 7210) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 


AND 
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Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 194); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4231) to carry out the findings of the United 
States Court of Claims in the case of Abel J. Mosby; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4232) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of William Harrow; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4238) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of William Harrow; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7041) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Benjamin R. Waller ; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4722) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Frank T. Foster; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7202) to re- 
fer the claims of the Delaware Indians to the Court of Claims 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 7203) to punish the transporta- 
tion of kidnaped children in interstate and foreign commerce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7204) to provide a Government- 
owned water-service system for the Fort Monroe Military Reser- 
vation ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 7205) to amend the provisions 
of an act relating to certain railway corporations owning or 
operating street railways in the District of Columbia, approved 
June 5, 1900; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANGLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 7206) repeal- 
ing certain provisions contained in the urgent deficiency act ap- 
proved December 22, 1911, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7207) for the purchase of a 
site and erection of a post office at Franklin, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3y Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 7208) to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Roanoke River in 
Halifax County, N. C.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 7209) to further regulate cer- 
tain public-service corporations operating within the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. P 


By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 7210) granting pensions and | 


increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; committed to the Committee of the Whole House 
and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 7211) to distribute the 
commissioned line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in 
grades in the same proportion as provided by law for the dis- 
tribution in grades of commissioned line officers of the Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 7212) to provide for 
examination by the Public Health Service of persons brought 
before the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$y Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7213) granting an increase 
of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
War, and to the widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 7214) to aid in carrying into 
effect the agreements of the United States with the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota; te the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7215) to regulate the sale 
or disposition of securities through the United States mails 
or other agencies of interstate commerce and providing penal- 
ties for the violation thereof; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7216) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Lehi, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 120) authorizing 
a special messenger under the Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RYAN: Resolution (H. Res. 121) authorizing the 
appointment of a committee of five Members of the House of 
Representatives to investigate certain charges of the New 
York American against the treatment of sick and disabled 
veterans of the World War at Fox Hills Hospital, Staten 
Island, and for other purposes; to the Commfttee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, urging legislation for the promotion of Maj. Gen. 
Hunter Liggett to lieutenant general; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
urging extension of franking privilege; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
urging establishment of bureau or department of publicity; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
urging protection for American-grown hops; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
urging construction of irrigation facilities as part of Truckee- 
Carson project in Long Valley, Lassen County, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, forty-fourth session, relative to House 
bill 15854, establishing the grade of lieutenant general in 
the armies of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
forty-four rth session, relative to the memorializing and petition- 
ing the President of the United States and Congress to estab- 
lish by proper legislation a bureau or department of publicity ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
forty-fourth session, relative to the extension by Congress of 
the franking privilege; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
forty-fourth session, relative to the protection of American- 
grown hops; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
forty-fourth session, relative to the construction by the United 
States Reclamation Service or other public agency in Long Val- 
ley, Lassen County, Calif., of a unit of the Truckee-Carson 
project, under construction by the United States Reclamation 
Service in Nevada; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (1. R. 7217) for the relief of 
George C. DeHart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Okiahoma: A bill (H. RB. 7218) for 
the relief of the Sinclair Panama Oil Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7219) granting a pension to Martha F, 
Berry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensiens. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 7220) granting a pension to 
John V. Blum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 7221) granting an increase 
of pension tc Nellie A. Lovell; to the Cummittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ECHOLS: A bill (H. R. 7222) to adjust accounts of 
Capt. J. S. Carpenter, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 7223) granting a pension to 
George Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7224) granting a pension to Mary Kester; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 
pension to James Wardwell 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 7226) granting a pension to 
Ella J. Lovell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 7227) to earry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in case of Horace H. Walpole; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 7228) granting a pension to 
Bertel Pederson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7229) for the relief 
of Emma Kiener; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUHRING: A bill (H. R. 7230)-for the relief of 
Frank Schultz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7231) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah BE. Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7232) granting a 
pension to Anna M. Prendergast ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7233) granting a pension to 
Alverdie Rush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 7234) for the relief of 
Miles Swift; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7235) granting an increase of 
pension to Everett P. Springer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7236) granting a pension to David C. 
Maples; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 7237) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Van Name; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELTON: A bill (H. R. 7238) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Elizabeth Burress; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 7239) for the relief of the 
estate of Elizabeth K. De Bus, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7240) providing for the appointment of 
Acting First Sergt. Ira A. Kilbury as captain in the Signal 
Corps, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7241) for the relief of George 
W. Lyle; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A Dill (H. R. 7242) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa S. Skaggs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7243) granting a pension to Jane Alexan- 
der ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 7244) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 7245) for the relief of G. L. 
Adams; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7246) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick D. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7247) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7248) granting a pension to William D. 
Warren; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7249) granting a pension to 
Maria Afflick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7250) to 
authorize payment of claim of Marina B. Harding, widow (re- 
married) of Henry O. Handy; to the Committee on Claims. 


7225) granting an increase of 
Newton; to the Committee on 


PETITIONS, ET. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1687. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Newport 
News Chamber of Commerce, regarding the liability for goods 
while in transit; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1388. Also (by request), petition of Lakeside Presbyterian 
Church, of Storm Lake, Iowa, urging Congress to take the initia- 
tive in inviting an international conference to confer upon the 
question of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1389. Also (by request), petition of Newport News Chamber 
of Commerce, protesting against legislation permitting Federal 
operation of private industry ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1390, Also (by request), petition of J. T. Rowan and 89 others 
of the State of North Dakota, favoring the recognition of the 
republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

12391. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of J. BE. Broussard, of Ana- 
huac, Fex., protesting against any further increase in second- 
class mail rates until a thorough inquiry into the cost of han- 


| 











dling newspapers im the mails can be made; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1392. By Mr. BURTNESS: Resolutions: adopted by conven- 
tion of Young People’s Societies of the Grand Forks Circuit of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church of Ameriea, urging Govern- 
ment and Congress to secure permanent relief and protection for 
the people of the Near East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1398. Also, resolution of mass meeting of. Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., and petitions of J. T. Rowan and others and EB. R. 
Forest and other residents of Fargo, N. Dak., urging recognition 
of the independence of the republic of Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1394. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petitien of the Good 
Shepherd Church, Universalist, of Racine, and the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Beloit, both in the State of Wisconsin, 
urging the President to eall a conference for reduction of arma- 
ments; to the Committee om Foreign Affairs. 

1395. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
Cooperative Building and Loan Association of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring the proposed amendment to the revenue act, ap- 
proved February 24, 1919, exempting from taxation income 
received from building and loan association shares to the amount 
of $500; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1396. Alse, petition of the Quane Lane Building and Loan 
Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the proposed amend- 
ment to the revenue act, approved February 24, 1919, exempting 
fron: taxation ineome received from building and loan associa- 
tion shares to the amount of $500; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1397. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of Frank Tade and 93 others, 
residents of the third California congressional district, favoring 
enactment of House bill 7, providing for a department of educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

1398. By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution of the First Baptist 
Chureh, Watertown, Mass., favoring a calling of international 
conference to discuss the question of disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1399. By Mr. DREVER: Memorial of Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla., in regard to the inter- 
state commeree act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1400. By Mr. FENN: Resolution of Methodist Episcopal 
Church of East Berlin, Conn., seeking relief of the Armenians ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1401. Also, resolution of Connecticut Federation of Labor, 
favoring the Nolan $3 minimum wage bill; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1402. Also, resolution adepted by the Connecticut Federation 
of Labor, urging reclassification of United States service em- 
ployees ; to the Committee en Reform in Civil Service. 

1403. Also, petition of Kate A. Hallock and others, of Crom- 
well, Conn., for relief of peoples in the Near East; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1404. Also, resolution of Daly Council, No. 12, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, New Britain, Conn.; the Connectieut Federation of 
Labor; and the Knights of Columbus, by J. M. Phillips, State 
secretary, of the State Council of Connecticut, urging reecogni- 
tion of the Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1405. Also, petition of Suffield Grange, No. 27, Suffield, Conn., 
against the Edge-Ackerman so-called daylight saving bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and: Foreign Commerce. 

1406. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Celebrated Players 
Film Corporation, opposing a duty on film stoek; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1407. Also, petition of Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring a tariff on lumber; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1408. Also, petition of the congregations of. the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Roseoe and Harlem, Ill, favoring a con- 
ference on disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1409. Also, petition of the American Farm Bureaw Federa- 
tion, for the passage of Senate bill 1072; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

1410. Also, petition of American War Mothers of Ottawa, IIL, 
for relief of the disabled of the late World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1411. Also, petition of citizens of La Salle and Peru, Ii. for 
recognition of the Trish republic; te the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1412. By’ Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of congregation 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Holy Trimity at 
Greensboro, Md., praying for the calling of a conference of 
the leading nations on reduction and limitation of armaments; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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1413. By Mr. JEFFERIS: Petition of John W. McGuire and 
sundry other citizens of Omaha, Nebr., urging recognition of 
the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1414. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution adopted by the Private 
Soldiers and Sailors Legion of California, to rectify some of the 
evils of the court-martial system and repayment of all court- 
martial fines of misdemeanor grades; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1415. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition cf Edward Cusack, Daniel 
Timoney, George Schulling, sr., all of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging 
the recognition of the Irish republic; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1416. Also, petition of 99 New York City residents, urging the 
passage of House joint resolution 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1417. By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of citizens of Syracuse, N, Y., 
in favor of an international conference on reduction of arma- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


1418. By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of 43 citizens of Conotton, | 


Ohio, praying for relief for the Armenians; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1419. Also, memorial of Thomas Jefferson Council, of Bellaire, 
Ohio, urging recognition of the Irish republic; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1420. By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Petition of the English Luth- 
eran Congregation of Grantsburg, Wis., and the Bethany Luth- 
eran Congregation of Burnett County, Wis., requesting a con- 
ference of the leading nations of the world on reduction of arma- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

i421. By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: Petition of Ameri- 
can Association for Recognition of the Irish Republic, South 
New Jersey Branch, representing 20,000 American citizens, 
favoring reeall and retirement of Rear Admiral Sims; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1422, 


lumber; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1423. Also, personal views of G. T. Burd, of Pottsville, Pa., on 
the subject of disarmament of the leading nations of the world; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1424. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of North Dakota Farm 
Bureau Federation, opposing legislation permitting the admis- 
sion of Canadian wheat to be milled for export with refund of 
tariff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1425. By Mr. SNELL: Resolutions of the members of 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Au Sable Forks, N. Y., favor- 
ing the Borah resolution for reduction of armament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1426. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the members and congre- 
gation of the Presbyterian Church at Westernville, N. Y., favoring 
the disarmament of nations ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1427. By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of members of St. Philip's 
Episcopal Parish, of Crompton, R. I., urging that an interna- 
tional conference be held for the reduction of armaments; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


1428. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of the executive commit- 


tee of the Republican Club of Massachusetts, requesting the 
passage of the bill making October 12, Christopher Columbus 
Day. a national holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1429. Also, petition of the Foreign Policy Association of 
Massachusetts, favoring an international conference to discuss 
disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1430. Also, petitions of West Roxbury Post, No. 167, the 
American Legion, and the Women’s Auxiliary, Mission Hill Post, 
No. 261, of Boston, urging relief for the disabled of the late 
World War; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1431. By Mr. WATSON: Memorial of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting of Friends and the Seventh District Sunday School 
Union, Bucks County, Pa., favoring international disarmament; 
io the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1482. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Ora Shankland, Chandler- 
ville, Ill., protesting against repeal of the present postal zone 
law: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1433. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of the Home Economics 
Course of the Michigan Agricultural College, in favor of Rogers 
bill to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transportation in in- 
terstate commerce of misbranded articles, to regulate traffic 
thereon, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1434. Also, petition of members of the Church of the Brethern, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring a reduction of armament and 
of the military and naval expenses of the Government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, June 20, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee that after the rest and the wor- 
ship of yesterday we cau assume the duties that belong to this 


‘high estate and ask from Thee guidance and help in every 


form of responsibility. The Lord less us and cause His face 
to shine upon us, upon our land, upon the President and his 
official Cabinet, and all in authority. We ask in Jesus name. 
Amen, 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

- MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 

hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 


| to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 


ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5010) making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for 
other purposes; that the House had receded from its disagree- 
ment to sundry amendments of the Senate and concurred 
therein; that the House had receded from its disagreement to 
sundry amendments of the Senate and concurred therein each 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 


| the Senate. 


By Mr. REBER: Views of H. F. Bright, wholesale lum- | 
ber dealer of Ashland, Pa., on the subject of duty on finished | 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented resolutions of Ishpeming Lodge, 
No. 314, Free and Accepted Masons, of Ishpeming; the Cadillac 
Rotary Club, of Cadillac; Monitor Lodge, No. 168, Order of 


| Vosa, of Ishpeming; Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 


of Ishpeming; and Ahmeek Lodge, No. 150, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, of Ishpeming, all in the State of Michigan, 
favoring the enactment of legislation providing adequate re- 
lief for disabled ex-service men, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Rotary Club of Mar- 
quette, Mich., protesting against an excess-profits tax law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Michigan, of Detroit, Mich., favoring a proposal 
that suboffices of the Vocational Training Board, the Public 
Health Service, and the war-risk insurance be made more 
flexible rather than limited to 50, and also that such suboftices 
be made more in touch with the men who need their services, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring the enactment of legislation 


| to remove legal restrictions, ete., which may prevent parents 


from access to scientific knowledge on the subject of-maternity, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Detroit Branch, No. 1, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers of the United States, of 
Detroit, Mich., favoring the enactment of legislation to further 
reclassify postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and 
readjust their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, 
etc., which was referred, to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of Detroit Branch, No. 1, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers of the United States, of 
America, of Detroit, Mich., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the establishment of a system to be under 
the jurisdiction of the United States Civil Service Commission 
to grant the right of appeal and hearing to Federal employees 
in the classified civil service when removal is sought or they are 
recommended for reduction in rank or compensation, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented .a resolution of Detroit Branch, No. 1, 
National Association of Letter Carriers of the United States, 
of Detroit, Mich., protesting against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for a one-cent letter postage, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cooper- 
ton, Okla., praying that an appropriation of $50,000 he made 
to assist in building a road in the Wichita Forest Reserve, 
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which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented two resolutions of sundry citizens of De- 
troit, Mich., favoring the recognition of the Irish republic, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the League of Women 


gational Church of Lake Linden; the pastor and congregation 
of the Hubbell Congregational Church, of Lake Linden; the 
paston and congregation of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Ypsilanti; the pastor and congregation of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Hastings; the pastor and congregations of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches of Clarkston and Seymore Lake; 
sundry members of the First Presbyterian Church of Howell; 
the pastor and congregation of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, of Bad Axe; the pastor and congregation of the Marys- 
ville Community Church, of Marysville; the congregation of 
the Church of the Brethren, of Rodney; the pastor and con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Litchfield; the 
congregation of the Plymouth Congregational Church, of Lans- 
ing; the Ingram County League of Women Voters, of Lansing; 
the pastor and congregation of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Alma; the pastor and congregation of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Dearborn; the congregation of the Union 
Church, of Cedarville; the pastor and congregation of the 
Congregational Church of Shelby; the pastor and congregation 
of Grace Episcopal Church, of Port Huron; the pastor and con- 
gregation of the First Baptist Church of Lansing; and the 
congregation of the First Baptist Church of Jackson, all in the 
State of Michigan, favoring the calling of an international dis- 
armament conference, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Climax, 
Mich., praying that relief be afforded the imperiled and suffer- 
ing people of the Near East, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dimon- 
dale, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation creating 
a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dimon- 
dale, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation for the 
protection of maternity and infancy, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from P. J. Quealy, chairman of a meeting of coal 
operators of southern Wyoming, dated North Kemmerer, Wyo., 
June 17, 1921, remonstrating against the enactment of Senate 
bill No. 1807, to aid in stabilizing the coal industry, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented petitions of the boards of commis- 
sioners of roads and revenues of Morgan, Richmond, and Thomas 
Counties, Ga., favoring the enactment of the so-called Dowell 
bill, to aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. MOSES presented resolutions of the pastor and members 
and friends of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Conway; the 
congregation of the South Congregational Church, of Concord; 
sundry members and attendants of the Congregational Church 
of Epping; and the annual meeting of the South Division of 
the Merrimack Association of Congregational Churches held in 
Webster, June 2, 1921, all in the State of New Hampshire, favor- 
ing the calling of an international disarmament conference by 
the United States, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KING. I present a resolution adopted June 6, 1921, by a 
committee composed of A. L. Ayres, F. E. Kendrick, C. E. 
Ward, H. F. Gear, Peter Mundy, George Brewster, and James 
Francis, of the Protestant and Methodist Episcopal Churches 
of Eureka, Utalt, in joint conference assembled, favoring the 
enactment of legislation requesting the President of the United 
States to call an international disarmament conference to meet 
in Washington, D. C. I move that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER (for Mr. Lapp) presented a resolution of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, P. F. Sczygiel Post, of Marion, N. Dak., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation providing adequate relief for 
disabled ex-service men, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. LApp) presented a resolution of the Women’s 
Nonpartisan League Club, No. 291, of Blue Hill, N. Dak., favor- 
ing the calling of an international disarmament conference by 
the President and opposing the making of any further military 
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| appropriations pending such proposed conference, which was re- 
| ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
He also (for Mr. Lapp) presented a resolution of the Ramsey 
County (N. Dak.) Sunday School Association, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to create a department of education, 


which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Voters, of Carland; the pastor and congregation of the Congre- | 


Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Senior Christian 
Endeavor Society of the Christian Church of Abilene, Kans., 
and a resolution adopted by the Rush County (Kans.) Sunday 
School Association at its annuel meeting held June 9-10, 1921, 
at La Crosse, Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation cre- 
ating a department of education, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions of the pastor and Congrega- 
tion of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Winfield; 
the congregation of the Washington Creek Church of the 
Brethren, of Lone Star; the congregation of the First Baptist 
Church of Winfield; the pastor and sundry members of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, of Noreatur; and the pastor and con- 
gregation of the First Baptist Church of Lawrence, all in the 
State of Kansas, favoring the calling of an international dis- 
armament conference, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented four resolutions of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., favoring the recognition of the Irish republic, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
of Salina, Kans., favoring relief for the imperiled peoples of 
the Near East, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 224) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase a tract of land, with sufficient water right attached, 
for the use and occupancy of the Temoak Band of homeless 
Indians, located at Ruby Valley, Nev. (Rept. No. 125); 

A bill (S. 901) for the payment of certain money to Albert H. 
Raynolds (Rept. No. 126); 

A bill (S. 1111) for the relief of the heirs of Ko-mo-dal-kiah, 
Moses agreement allottee No. 33 (Rept. No. 127) ; 

A bill (S. 1738) for the completion of a bridge-across the 
Little Colorado River near the Leupp Indian Agency, Ariz. 
(Rept. No. 128) ; and 

A bill (S. 1926) to extend the provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians 
(Rept. No. 129). . 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 926) to withhold from sale and to 
restore to the Indians of the Umatilla Reservation certain lands 
which were authorized to be offered for sale under the act of 
March 3, 1885, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 130) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to protect certain restricted members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No, 131) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2089) authorizing the appointment of 
an additional judge for the district of Minnesota, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 132) thereon. 

Mr. KNOX, from the Committee on Rules, to which was re- 
ferred the resolution (S. Res. 73) amending Rules XXXVIT and 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate so as to provide 
for the consideration of nominations and treaties in open ex- 
ecutive session unless otherwise ordered, reported adversely 
thereon, and the resolution was placed on the calendar. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1355) to provide 
for the establishment, construction, and maintenance of a post 
road and interstate highway system, to create a Federal high- 
way commission, and for other purposes, reported it with 


| amendments and submitted a report (No. 134) thereon. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present a minority report, signed by 
Senators Herrin, Drat, Watson of Georgia, and myself, in 
opposition to Senate bill No. 1355, known as the Townsend 
post roads bill, just reported by the Senator from Michigan. I 
ask that it may be printed at the same time. [Views of 
minority, pt. 2, Rept. 134.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
will be made, 


Without objection, that order 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2109) to amend section 13a of an act entitled “An 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for making further and 
more effectual provisions for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 8, 1916, and to establish mili- 
tary justice,’ approved June 4, 1920; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2119) granting a pension to Viola Grover Libby 
(with acéompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2111) granting an increase of pension to John 
Laurence (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2112) for the relief of the Northern Transportation 
Co.: and 

A bill (S. 2118) for the relief of the Southern Transportation 
Co.: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2114) for relief of the Southern Iron & Metal Co.3 
to the Committee on Claims. , 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2115) granting an increase of pension to Adam S. 
3ridgefarmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2116) supplemental to the national prohibition act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORRIS (for Mr. Kenyon) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan to the Highty-eighth Division Association for 
their reunion at Des Moines, Iowa, tents, cots, mattresses, 
blankets, and corrugated-iron buckets; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. - 

BUREAU OF SUBMARINES. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I offer a resolution which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. It is for the purpose of investigating the 
charges which have been made—I have repeated them here on 
the fleor—that our submarines are imperfect; that the mech- 
anism and machinery are bad; and that they are not equal to 
the submarines which have been constructed in Germany and 
other European countries. I feel that an investigation should 
be had, especially with a view to determining whether there 
should be a bureau of submarines established in the Navy De- 
partment. 

The resolution (S. Res. 95) was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, as follows: 

Whereas it is claimed that the submarines which have been constructed 
and are being constructed under authority of Congress are defective 
and imperfect in their machinery and mechanical equipment, par- 
ticularly for surface propulsion and maneuvering, and are inferior 
to the submarines of other navies, and are otherwise unfitted for 
service at sea with the fleet; and 

Whereas it is further claimed that the proper development of subma- 
rines for coast defense and for service at sea, and the organization 
of an adequate and effective submarine force can only be accom- 
plished by the creation of a bureau of submarines of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the organization of a separate submarine corps or service 
in the Navy, which shall be under the direction of officers who are 
primarily interested in submarine construction and development, 


and who shall be specially trained for submarine warfare: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Committee on 
directed to investigate the question of the 
ical effectiveness of the submarines and of their machinery and 
equipment, which have been and are now being constructed for the 
Navy, to ascertain whether or not such submarines are inferior to 
the submarines of other navies, and what means should be adopted for 
their improvement and perfection, and also to investigate the question 
of the policy and advantage of creating a separate bureau of sub- 
marines in the Navy Depertseent. and of the organization of a separate 
submarine corps or service in the Navy, and to report their findings to 
the Senate; and that the committee is authorized to send for persons 
and papers, administer oaths, and employ such clerical assistance as 
may be necessary. 


Naval Affairs is hereby 
construction and mechan- 


THE CALENDAR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Broussard 
Bali 3ursum 
Borah Calder 
Brandegee Capper 


The Secretary will call the 


Dial 
Dillingham 
Prnst 
Fernald 


Caraway 
Culbersen 
Cummins 
Curtis 
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Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 

Glass 

Hale 

Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick Norris 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the absence 
of the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] on account 
of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business, the bill (S. 1806) to fur- 
ther amend the interstate commerce act, as amended, to provide 
for seasonal rates for the transportation of coal, be placed before 
the Senate and proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1806. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that I have not any objection to his taking up the 
bill, which is the unfinished business; but I do not know what 
is the condition of the calendar. This is Calendar Monday; a 
number of Senators are interested in the calendar, and I do 
not think the Senator should push his request until the cal- 
endar has been disposed of. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no desire to press the re- 
quest. I understood the calendar was taken up on last Friday 
and that there are no measures on it pending. If there are, I 
shall certainly yield and withdraw my request. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no measures on the calendar 
myself, but Calendar Monday only comes once a week and there 
may be other Senators interested. I do not think the Senator 
should request that his bill be pressed until the calendar is 
disposed of. 

Mr. CURTIS. I rose to make the sathe suggestion as that 
made by the Senator from Alabama. This is Calendar Mon- 
day, and we ought to have the calendar called in the regular 
way. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well. I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey. The calendar is in 
order. 

Mr. SMITH. Do I understand that we are to proceed with 
the calendar in order, or are we to take up only those measures 
to which there is no objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

The bill (S. 656) to create a bureau of aeronautics in the 
Department of the Navy was announced as the first business 
on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire of the acting chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs what provision is contained in the recent naval 
appropriation bill for the establishment of a bureau of air- 
craft or aeronautics in the Navy? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is such a provision in one of the , 
Senate amendments to the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that we have passed a bill 
which contains a provision for the establishment of a bureau 
of aeronautics, I ask the acting chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee whether it would be proper, in his judgment, to pass 
another bill providing for the same bureau? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. When did a bill of this character pass, 
I will ask the Senator? I was not present at the call of the 
ealendar the other day, but in reading the Recorp I notice that 
the bill for the establishment of a bureau of aeronautics was 
objected to and went over. 

Mr. KING. I am asking the chairman of the committee 
whether, in view of our action with respect to the naval appro- 
priation bill, he considers it now proper to pass this bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think this bill might properly -be 
passed, although the matter is under consideration in confer- 
ence between the two Houses on the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 


Oddie 
Overman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 


Sutherland 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 
Willis 


Keyes 
King 
Knox 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
McKellar 
McNary 
Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Nicholson 


The calendar will be called 
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Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
upon the bill, but I also see no object to be accomplished by its 
passage. In view of the status of the naval appropriation bill, 
I will ask that this bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1021) to provide for the exchange of Government 
lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Hawaii 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think .the Senator 
[Mr. WAtsH] desires that that bill go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 384) to require judges appointed under authority 
of the United States to devote their entire time to the duties 
of a judge was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Minnesota 
4{Mr. Kettoca], who is interested in this bill, is absent from the 
Chamber to-day and will not return until to-morrow. I there- 
fore ask that the bill go over. I hope, however, it may be taken 
up and acted on in a day or two. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


from Montana 


The bill will go over. 


The bill (S. 214) to amend section 24 of the act entitled “An | 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced as next in order. | 


Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 724) for the relief of Henry J. Davis was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 725) for the relief of Orion Mathews was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 581) to repeal the act prohibiting increased pay 
under lump-sum appropriations to employees transferred within 
one year was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 582) to repeal section 5 of the act approved June 
22, 1906, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes,” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 659) to create a Federal live-stock commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and to stimulate the production, 
sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock products, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1439) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of 
disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 
1918, as amended by the act of July 11, 1919, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1467) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of 
the estate of*Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1807) to aid in stabilizing the coal industry was 
anneunced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 425) fixing the salaries of certain United States 
attorneys and United States marshals was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. : 

The bill (S. 205) relating to the fiscal system of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had wished to inquire of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JoNEs], had he been present, 
whether that bill relates to the so-called fifty-fifty plan of ex- 
penditures on the part of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, but that Senator not being present at the moment, I 
ask that the bill go over. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
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ARMY ORDNANCE STOREKEEPER. 


The bill (S. 834) to authorize the appointment of an ordnance 
storekeeper in the Army was announced as next in order, and 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
| Sideration, 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill was considered on 
last Friday, and an amendment to it was agreed to. The bill is 
before the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment, the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from New York what 
this bill is and what it proposes to do? 
; committee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. As I stated on last Friday when 
the Senator from North Carolina asked me about the bill, it is 
designed to reward an employee of the Ordnance Department 
who has been over 40 years in the service. There is no other 
| method by which this man can receive his reward. 
| Mr. BORAH. I now recall the Senator’s statement. 
| The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
; amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
| the third time, and passed. 


Is it reported from his 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


| 
| The bill (S. 1016) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States” was 
| announced as next in order. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1875) to prohibit and punish certain seditious 
acts against the Government of the United States and to pro- 
hibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such 








acts was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is the sedition bill, so 
ealled. I should not have any objection to taking the bill up 


if we could take it up under circumstances in which we could 
consider some very important amendments to the bill, but I pre- 
sume that that would be impossible under the 5-minute rule. 
I therefore ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) authorizing the President 
to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to take over and dispose of 13,902 tons of sugar imported from 
the Argentine Republic was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Let the joint resolution go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is not 
in the Chamber, it being impossible for him to be here on ac- 
count of other public business. He desires to be present when- 
ever the joint resolution is brought up, in order that he may 
make some comments on it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator from Utah 
that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is heartily in favor 
of the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say 
that he desired to be present when the joint resolution was con- 
sidered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Iowa voted to report 
the joint resolution from the committee. It is no betrayal of 
confidence, I think, to say that. The Senator from Iowa did 
have some opinions about another claim which it was proposed 
at one time to attach to the joint resolution, but which the com- 
mittee refused to attach thereto. I am quite certain that the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture will bear me out in 
stating that the Senator from Iowa had no objection to the 
measure. I repeat, he voted to report the joint resolution from 
the committee. It has been twice reported from the committee 
unanimously, with the exception of one vote on a question 
which did not really go to the merits of the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator from 
Iowa, but he did say to me that he desired to make some com- 
ments on the joint resclution. 

Mr. SMITH. I have asked that the joint resolution go over, 
because there are some of us who should like to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it, and that would take a longer time than we 
have during the morning hour. As I remember, the committee 
were practically unanimous in reporting the joint resolution, 
but there are certain matters in connection with it that are of 
such importance that I think the Senate ought to be advised as 
to them, and that can not be done in the length of time which 
will be allowed this morning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, that same observation, or 
some observation similar to it, is made every time this measure 
is reached on the calendar. In the meantime the Senate makes 
other matters the unfinished business. If it goes on in this way, 
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the joint resolution will never get consideration and will never 
be passed. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to say to the Senator from New York 
that I have no objection to the joint resolution, but I think that 
other matters ought to be considered in connection with it. I 
will join with the Senator at any time when the exigencies of 
the case are not such as they are now and help to put this meas- 
ure through; but, I repeat, I do not think we will have time 
properly to consider the measure this morning. That is the 
reason I make my objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator think that after 
the calling of the calendar shall have been concluded and before 
the hour of 2 o’clock is reached we might not take up the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 


I think we might do so. 
The joint resolution will be 


ELIJAH C, PUTNAM. 


The bill (S. 904) fixing the term of service of Elijah C. Put- 
nam during the Civil War was announced as next in order. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like, if 
it is consistent with the proprieties of the situation, to inquire 
of the Senator from Utah what his objections are to Senate 
bill 9047? 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I know of no case where a man 
with 80 days’ service in the Civil War is receiving a pension, 
This bill means, if it shall pass, that with such a service 
the beneficiary will receive a pension. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, I am sure, has 
not read all of the bill. The bill is restricted to one thing, and 
that is to allow the veteran to receive the benefit of the addi- 
tional homestead law. The bill is specifically restricted to that, 
if I understand the bill, and I think I do, Here is a situ- 
ation—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if that were all 
there was to the bill it would be quite a different proposition ; 
but there is nothing in the bill that would prevent him from 
drawing a pension as well. The bill reads in this way: 

That the service of Elijah C. Putnam, he having enlisted Novem- 
ber 19, 1863, and being honorably discharged March 28, 1864, a period 
of over four months, is declared amply sufficient to entitle him or his 
assigns to the benefits of said section 2306, Revised Statutes, and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office is hereby authorized to recog- 
nize the same. 

This applies, of course, to section 2306 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, referring to homesteads only; but I am fearful that if 
this bill shall pass we shall have recognized that the beneficiary 
served over four months, whereas the official records show that 
he has not had such service, and he has not, according to all 
the precedents that have been followed in years past. I would 
not object for a moment to the consideration of the bill if it 
only applied to the homestead act. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will say to the Senator that 
Was my only object in framing the bill, and, if the Senator 
would like to have it made more specific in that regard, I have 
no objection to the bill being amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be passed over temporarily; and I will 
say to the Senator that I shall have no objection if it is limited 
So to apply only to the homestead law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then let the bill be passed over 
temporarily and I will endeavor to frame an amendment to 
cover the Senator's objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act, amended by the act of 
June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 887) granting certain public lands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a similar bill has passed 
the House of Representatives and is now pending before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. I therefore ask that Sen- 
ate bill 387 be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (S. 1890) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to establish in the National Bureau of Standards a division 
to be known as the division of construction and housing was 
announced as next in order, 


The bill will be passed 
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Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask that that bill go over, 
because of the fact that it is substantially covered by a pro- 
vision of the deficiency bill which passed the Senate several 
weeks ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
over, 

Mr. McLEAN. I inquire whether there was objection to the 
consideration of calendar No, 79, being Senate bill 831, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was objection to the 
consideration of that measure. 

The resolution (S. Res, 67) authorizing the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments to hold hearings 
here or elsewhere and to employ a stenographer to report the 
same was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

The resolution (S. Res. 80) directing the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor to investigate the recent acts of violence in, 
the coal fields of West Virginia and adjacent territory and 
the causes which led to the conditions which now exist in said 
territory was announced as next in order, 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

MEMORIAL TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EMPLOYEES. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) authorizing the erection 
on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. ©., of a me- 
morial to employees of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who died in the war with Germany was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to grant permission to the Department of Agriculture War 
Memorial Committee for the erection in the Department of Agriculture 
grounds, situated in the Mall, between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets 
SW., Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the former employees 
of the said United States Department of Agriculture who lost their 
lives while in the military or naval service in the war with Germany: 
Provided, 'That the site chcsen and the design of the memorial shall be 
approved by the Commission of Fine Arts, and that the United States 
shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of this memorial. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from Maine 
explain where it is proposed to erect the memorial which it is 
stated will be erected on the Mall, and if there is any objection 
to it at all from any department. 

Mr. FERNALD. There is no objection from any quarter, 
so far as I know. The Secretary of Agriculture has recom- 
mended the bill. There is no appropriation called for. Nearly 
$10,000 have been raised to erect the memorial; but, of course, 
it is necessary to secure authority from Congress before it can 
be erected. 

Mr. SMOOT, 
the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, Kryes]. 
was on his desk, but I could not find it there. 
ever, explains the whole situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take the statement of the Senator that 
there was a favorable report from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. FERNALD. There was. 

Mr, SMOOT. But the Senator does not know just where the 
memorial is to be located? 

Mr, FERNALD. No; that matter 1s to be left to the Fine 
Arts Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to be approved by the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER, 

The bill (S. 1855) to save daylight in the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMITH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF PATENT LAW. 

The bill (S. 1838) to amend section 4887 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to patents was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I will ask that that mat- 
ter go over to-day. I have written the Secretary of War, who 
made a recommencation in behalf of the bill, for information 
about it, and I think he is advising with the Commissioner of 
Patents, and I should like to have the matter stand until I get 


The bill will be passed 


There appears to be no report accompanying 


I understood there was a report prepared by 
I thought it 
The bill, how- 











1921. 


a reply from the Secretary. D 
jection to the bill; ‘but I re oda letter from a very promi- 
nent patent lawye” calling a* 4on to some of the features of 
it, and I want to get an exp,auation before it is acted upon. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator insists upon 
his objection, I am perfectly willing to have the bill go over; 
‘but I Rope he will not object, in view of the fact that I have 
gone into my files, and I find that while the Secretary of War 
did not send the letter to which the Senator refers he has sent 
me a great mass of correspondence along with his letter in 
which the same objections made in the Fish letter are found. 

The only change the bill makes in existing law is to this 
effect : 

That any patent or patents issued to a person or persons not citi- 


zens of the United States shall contain a proviso to the effect that if | 


such patent so granted is not worked or put in operation so as to result 
in actual production of the article in reasonable quantities embodied 
in such patent in the continental limits of the United States within 
the period of two years from the date of its issue, the United States 
reserves the right— 


It dees not -sme automatically— 


to license any person or persons for purposes of manufacture in the 
United States. and to use and sell the subject matter thereof subject 
to the conditions hereinafter provided : 


Then it provides: 


That any license granted on any such patent shall be subject to the 


payment of the following royalties. ‘ 

And then it provides the royalties usually paid; so that the 
only effect it has or can possibly have is te protect ‘the Ord- 
nance Department in a great number of patents that have been 
perfected by American engineers upon American 


war, and are now using, but which they did not patent, have | 
been patented by foreigners and sold to the Krupps or other | 


foreign concerns, so that we can not use our own patents for 
our own defense at this time; and the Secretary has very 
warmly urged the immediate passage of legislation of this 
character. 

I have here a great number of tetters from patent attorneys 


and others in which it is pointed out that we are the only | 


country in the world that has no such legislation ‘pretecting eur 


rights in the matter; but I do net believe there is any pos- | 
sible objection that can be urged to this character of legislation. | 


The objection to which the Senator refers, and I do not think 


that is well founded, is an objection to the granting of patents | 


within two years to persons in the United States. I believe 
that ought to be done, -and I believe that ‘the junking of patents 
ought to be prevented. 


that kind provided in this bill. It only provides that foreigners 
shall within two years manufacture the article in the United 
States, or, in the discretion of the department, some other 
person may be granted a license to manufacture it. If there is 
any good reason why the license should not be granted, if an 
inventor in good faith has attempted to put his patent on the 


market, then it would not be done; and for that ‘reason I hope | 


the Senator will not object. , 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am constrained to -ob- 
ject at this time. 
merits of the bill is out of order after objection has been made; 
but I simply want to say this, inasmuch.as the Senator has 
given his views about the bill: 

I am a member of the Committee on Patents, and I was 
unable to be present at the time this bill was reported. 
notified the chairman over the telephone authorizing him to 


count me for the purpose of making a quorum, and also to vote | 


me. I did not know that this bill was coming up. Now, I 
do not know that I have any objection to the bill after I ‘have 
an explanation from the Secretary. I do know that I received 
a letter from Mr. Frederick P. Fish, of Boston. If ‘he is not the 
acknowledged leader of the patent bar of ‘that section of the 
country, he is one of the most eminent patent attorneys in the 
State. He called my attention to what he called the danger of 
establishing ‘a precedent and opening up this question of a time 
limit upon when the granting of a patent must result in putting 
the article or commodity so patented upon the market. His 
judgment was that it was very bad policy and was a new 
policy in the United States that might result very dangerously. 
He gave his reasons. I am not enough of a patent lawyer to 
appreciate the force of them, and I referred his letter to the 
Secretary of War and suggested that he consult with ‘the Com- 
missioner of Patents, who was also an eminent patent lawyer 
and I believe was president of the American Patent Law <Asso- 
ciation; and I asked him ‘to advise me just as quickly as he 
could whether the Secretary was of the same opinien after 
reading this letter. I am waiting for that advice. I do not 
think it is any unusual or discourteous thing for me to ask 
the privilege of getting a reply to my letter and the views 
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ordnance. | 
These same inventions Which the Americans used during the 


I believe that is one of the most fecund | 
sources of corruption and of monopoly; but there is nothing of | 


Of course I realize that debate upon ‘the | 


I had | 
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do not know that I have any ob- of the Commissioner of Patents before we are compelled to act 


upon this bill. If the department still favors it, I shall prob- 
ably make ne objection at all to it. That is the reason why I 
object for the present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to add just one thing 
to what the Senator ‘om Connecticut has said. 

Last week a gentleman ‘representing, I think, an organization 
of patent lawyers called upon me desiring some amendment to 
the bill, and I referred him to the Senator from Kentucky. I 
do not know whether he called upon the Senator, or whether 
he presented his amendment, or not. 

Mr. STANLEY. I received a letter, which I have here, and 
which I presume is to the same effect, suggesting an amend- 
| ment to the bill providing that all applicants for patents should 
make their application within two years. He approved of the 
bill, but did not think it was sweeping enough. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. J entirely concur in that epinion, and I think 
that character of legislation should be enacted. It is eminently 
necessary for the protection of American industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was not entirely clear as to what amend- 
| ent this gentleman desired; but he seemed to be thoroughly 
; familiar with the subject, and not opposed to the general prin- 
| ciple of the bill, but -he wished some slight amendment to it. 
| Mr. STANLEY. He was exactly right in his position; but 
| the bill had been reported, and J thought the amendment prob- 

ably could be put on in the House, and I did not want to delay 

the legislation on that account. The bill would be improved, 
however, by the amendment suggested. 
The PRESIDENT "pro tempore. Objection is made. 
| will be passed cver. 


The bill 


BILL PASSED OVER. 
The bill (S. 63) for the relief of Lester A. 
| announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Let that go over, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Rockwell was 


The bill will be passed over, 
ELIJAH C. PUTNAM, 


consent to recur to Senate bill 904. Iam prepared to suggest 
some amendments which will remove any doubt as to the con- 
struction of the bill on the part of the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of Senate bill 904, fixing the term of ‘service of Elijah C. Put- 
nam during the Civil War. Is there objection? 

There being:no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
| Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 904) fixing the term of 

service of Elijah C. Putnam during the Civil War. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. -On page 2, lines 3 and 4, I move 

to strike out the words “he having enlisted November 19, 1868. 
| and being,” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “who was.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And on line 5, I move to strike 
out the comma after the numerals “ 1864,” and the words “a 
period of over four months.” 
| The amendment was agreed to. 
| Mr, JONES of New Mexico. So that the bill will read: 

That the service of Elijah C. y ischarg 
March 28, 2604, 1s deciaed amply sullidlent to cogtile Mn or ta eonieas 
to the benefits .of said section 2306, Revised Statutes, and the Commis- 
a of the General Land Office is hereby authorized to recognize the 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
New Mexico whether this would entitle the beneficiary named in 
this bill to a pension? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all, and the change has 
been made so as to specifically eliminate any thought of that 
result, 

Mr. KING. Could it be construed by the Pension Bureau that 
this was a declaration that he had served the full 90 days, so 
as to entitle him to a pension? 


| 
| 
| Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 





Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The very purpose of the amend- 
ment is to eliminate any thought of that sort. I have made 
these amendments, at the suggestion of the senior Senator from 
Utah, to meet that very point. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator can assure us that it is not the 
basis for a pension, and can not be? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I give ‘that assurance to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The ‘bill was ordered to:-be engrossed for a third veading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the pre- 
amble stricken from the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
doubt if the title is sufficient without the preamble. 
the title will have to be amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not have the title changed so as to read 
“A pill for the relief of Elijah C. Putnam’? At present the 
bill is entitled “A bill fixing the term of service of Elijah C. 
Futnam during the Civil War.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite willing to make that 
change. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amble will be stricken out. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Elijah C. Putnam.” 

FORT BUFORD MILITARY RESERVATION LANDS. 


The bill (S. 732) to extend the provisions of section 2455, 
Revised Statutes, to the lands within the abandoned Fort Bu- 
ford Military Reservation, in the States of North Dakota and 
Montana, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on line 5, after the 
word “to,” to strike out the word “ the,” and to insert the words 
“all nonmineral,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 2455, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, be, and the same are hereby, extended to 
all nonmineral lands within the abandoned Fort Buford Military Reser- 
vation in the States of North Dakota and Montana, restored to dis- 
posal under the homestead, town site, and desert land laws under the 
provisiens of the act of May 19, 1900 (31 Stat, L., p. 180). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move that the bill be further 
amended by inserting, before the word “restored” and after 
the word “ Montana,” in line 7, the words “ which were.” It 
has been suggested that that amendment would make the 
intent of the bill a little plainer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. + 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

RURAL HOMES. 

The bill (S. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

DR. O. H. TITTMANN. 

The bill (S. 1386) for the relief of Dr. QO. H. Tittmann, 
former superintendent of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

FREE TRANSIT THROUGH PANAMA CANAL. 

The bill (S. 665) to provide for free tolls for American ships 
through the Panama Canal was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course, this bill could not 
be disposed of under the morning-hour rule, but I desire to say 
that within a very short time I expect to be able to get the bill 
before the Senate for consideration. I make this statement 
because of the interest which some Senators have manifested in 
the bill, who have stated that they desire to be informed when 
it is to be brought up. I hope to get it up within a very short 
time. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator can advise the Senate a few 
days in advance. 

Mr. BORAH. 

Mr. KING. 
it up? 

Mr. BORAH. No; but within a very short time, possibly 
when the pending coal bills are out of the way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS. 

The bill (S. 2051) to amend section 3143 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, to permit an increase in the number of collection districts 
for the collection of internal revenue, and in the number of 
collectors of internal revenue from 64 to 74, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have no desire to move to 
take up the bill this morning, but it is a measure drawn by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and it ought to go through by the 1st 


I will say to the Senator that I 
I am sure 


Without objection, the pre- 


That is what I am doing now. 
Can the Senator now state when he will call 
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of July if it is to pass at all. I should like to make a short 
statement, and then if Senators insist on their objection I will 
let the bill go over. But I serve notice that I shall move to have 
it taken up pretty soon if objection is made to its consideration 
this morning. 

The measure increases the number of collectors from 64 to 74. 
That is done for this reason: When the number was reduced 
to 64 from about 100 there were only about 600,000 taxpayers 
in the United States. That number has increased now to 
9,000,000. At that time there were about 600,000 reports made 
annually from these different taxpayers. Now the number has 
grown to over 15,000,000, and the department is away behind. 
An auditor told me the other day that if these reports could be 
sent to his office they could do about twice as much work as 
they are doing now. The department asks for this in the belief 
that it will reduce the expense of running the office. I hope, 
in view of the recommendation of the Treasury Department, no 
one will object to the passage of the bill this morning. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret very much to take issue 
with my distinguished friend. He speaks of the large number 
of taxpayers. The number will be very much smaller tn the 
coming years than during the period of the war. We managed 
to get along during the war with 64 districts. As a matter of 
fact, in some of the States there were three or four districts 
when there should have been only one. I object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KING, Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. The department is about two or three years 
behind, because they have not had sufficient force, and it is net 
fair to the taxpayers for the department to be so far behind 
in the consideration of their cases. 

Mr. KING. If they are behind, it is because of the insufticient 
number of employees here, and the evil of which the Senator 
complains would not be cured by creating a number of other 
districts. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. I stated a moment ago that an auditor in one 
of the departments here in Washington advised me just the 
other night that the employees in his office, if these reports 
could be sent in, could handle twice the number of cases they 
are now handling. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator when this 
reduction was made from 100 to 64 districts? 

Mr. CURTIS. It was reduced from a hundred and odd down 
to eighty some odd, and then to sixty-three, and then one was 
added, making it sixty-four. Fhat was done in about 19138 or 
1914, I think. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before that time. 

Mr. GLASS. It was done in either 1919 or 1920. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It was under Mr. Taft’s administration. 

Mr. GLASS. It was when I was Secretary of the Treasury, 
just before I left the office. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and I will ask that it be printed. It gives the exact 
dates. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Regular order, Mr, President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the question in my 
own time, then. I understand the bill contemplates the creation 
of about 10 more internal-revenue districts? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That involves not only the ap- 
pointment of internal-revenue collectors but a large office force 
at each place. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How can a new internal-revenue 
collector get along without an office force? 

Mr. CURTIS. Take my own State, for instance. Before the 
war there were about 12 or 13 men employed to do the work. 
Now, my recollection is there are about 140. I suppose the in- 
creases in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, «nd Illinois 
are very much greater than in Kansas, and I judge if another 
collector’ were appointed, probably the force would be dis- 
tributed, and part of them would work in one office and part in 
another. It would save a good deal of mileage, I should judge. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Take, for instance, the districts 
of Kansas. They would not have two collectors in the same 
office? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
office force? 

Mr. CURTIS. 
merely telling the Senator what I know about i 


Then, you expect to divide the 


I do not know anything about that. I am 
from a letter 





of the Secretary. In it he states why he desires this increase in 
the number of collectors. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think that 
quite an important matter to consider in connection with this 
measure? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Irom what the Senator says, 
the committee did not give it any consideration. 

Mr. GLASS. The reduction was made after the most careful 
investigation possible by the experts of the department brought 
here to Washington. The reduction was not made in 1914; it 
was made either in the latter part of 1919 or the early part of 
1920, when Mr. Roper was Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] shakes has head. I know 
something about it. I made the reduction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator is right as far as one reduc- 
tion was concerned; but in Mr. Taft’s administration the num- 
ber was reduced from 100 to about G4. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The letter from the Secretary of the Treasury was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 1, 1921. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: Since the passage of the revenue acts of 1913, 1916, 1917, and 
1918 and the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
the work, service, and needs of the Internal Revenue Service have been 
entirely transformed. . , 

In less than 10 years the number of taxpayers filing returns with col- 
lectors of internal revenue has increased from less than 600,000 to an 
aggregate of approximately 9,000,000 annually. | 

Practically all of the 600,000 taxpayers dealt with collectors of inter- 
nal revenue but once each year. With monthly returns required of 
sales, taxpayers and quarterly payments permitted to those filing 
income-tax returns, the 9,000,000 persons filing returns during 1920 
had a total of more than 15,000,000 separate transactions with collec- 
tors of internal revenue during that year. 

Because of this marked increase in the number of people who come 
in contact with collectors of internal revenue, it appears imperative 
that internal-revenue collection district offices be located at such points 
as will afford the greatest possible convenience to taxpayers. The in- 
crease in volume of work in the larger collection district offices also 
presents serious accounting difficulties. : b 

The number of internal-revenue collection districts, now limited by 
law to a total of 64, is not sufficient to meet the increasing needs of 
the service. It is therefore recommended that the number permitted by 
law be increased to a maximum of 74. 

An amendment to section 3142, Revised Statutes, as amended by sec- 
tion 1, act of July 16, 1914 (Stat., 454, 475), is suggested, as follows: 

“On and after July 1, 1921, the whole number of collection districts 
for the collection of internal revenue and the whole number of collectors 
of internal revenue shall not exceed 74.” — ; 

It is imperative that consideration be given to the proposed increase 
in internal-revenue collection districts at the very earliest possible date. 

Respectfully, F 
A. W. MELLON, Secretary. 
HAWAIIAN FRANCHISES. 

The bill (S. 2062) granting a franchise for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory of 
Hawaii, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the other day when this bill and 
its companion bills relating to the granting of franchises in the 
Hawaiian Islands were called up for consideration, the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] stated that it might take 
some time to consider these measures. I am not familiar with 


them. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have sent for the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New], in charge of the bills. In con- 


versation with me a half hour ago he stated that perhaps he 
would have to let the bills go over in order to obtain some 
additional information. So perhaps the bill may be passed 
over for the time anyway. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection if the Senators who are 
interested desire that these bills shall be passed over until 
the chairman of the committee is here. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. Senate bills 2063, 
2066, and 2067 all relate to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 2062, together 
with the bills indicated, will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. NEW subsequently said: Mr. President, I am informed 
that in my temporary absence from the Chamber Senate bills 
2062, 2063, 2064, 2065, 2066, and 2067, bills granting various 
franchises in the Territory of Hawaii, were temporarily passed 
over until I might return, so that I might be present when 
they are considered. I will merely state concerning those bills 
that they were all prepared by the public service commission 
of Hawaii, they have been favorably considered by the Terri- 
torial legislature, they were presented to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions by the attorney general of 
the Territory, accompanied by a delegation of considerable size 
from the Territory, including a number of officials; they have 


2064, 2065, 
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been presented to the House by the Territorial Delegate; they 
have the approval of Gov. McCarthy and the governor designate, 
and I have now referred them to the Department of the In- 
terior in order to see if anyone there has any possible objec- 
tion to them. Pending a report from that department, I shall 
not ask for their consideration ; but that is the fact with refer- 
ence to these bills. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before we pass from these bills I 
should like to ask the Senator from Indiana for a little in- 
formation about them. Apparently they grant certain fran- 
chises and concessions to individuals and corporations in the 
Territory of Hawaii. Take Calendar 125, Senate bill 2062, 
for the purpose of illustration. It provides: 

That D. C. Lindsay, of Kahului, county of Maui, Territory of 
Hawaii, his associates, successors, and assigns, or such corporation as 
he or they shall cause to be incorporated under the laws of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and its successors and assigns (he and they being 
hereinafter referred to as the association), are hereby authorized and 


empowered to manufacture, sell, furnish, and supply electric current 
for light and power purposes and gas for use as fuel— 


And so forth. 


It then goes on to specify what powers the association shall 
enjoy, exercising the right of eminent domain and similar 
powers. According to the statement of the Senator from 
Indiana, legislation has already been enacted by the legislature 
of the Territory. Why, then, should the Congress of the United 
States interpose in the matter? 
I read from the organic act of the Territory of Hawaii, as 
follows: 
Sec. 55. That the legislative power of the Territory shall extend to 
ali rights and subjects of legislation not inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States as loeally applicable. 
Of course, that is a general grant of power which, if it were 
not restricted as it is and as I shall show, would authorize the 
enactment of just such legislation as this by the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; but it continues: 
The legislature at its first regular session after the census enumera- 
tion shall have been ascertained and from time to time thereafter shall 
reapportion the membership of the senate and house of representatives 
among the senatorial and representative districts on the basis of popu- 
lation in each of said districts who are citizens of the Territery, but 
the legislature shall not grant to any corporation, association, or indi- 
vidual any special or exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise without 
the approval of Congress. 
But the bill before us expressly provides that the privileges 
and immunities and franchises thereby granted are not exelu- 
sive. I read from section 13 of the bill: 
That this franchise may at any time be amended or repealed by the 
Congress of the United States or by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii with the approval of the Congress of the United States; and 
the rights, privileges, and powers by this act conferred shall not be 
construed to be exclusive. 

Accordingly, it would seem that there is no occasion for any 
action by the Congress of the United States. 
Mr. FLETCHER. That comes within the definition of “ spe- 


cial ’—* special or exclusive.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. [I take it those words mean the 
same. 

Mr. NEW. I did not hear what the Senator from Florida 


said, but, as I stated, I am not pressing for the consideration 
of the bills to-day. They are going over, anyhow, until I can 
get a report from the Department of the Interior, for which pur- 
pose I have submitted all of the bills to that department. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps the Senator will be kind 
enough, then, to give the Senate at that time seme information 
in relation to the subject to which IT have now directed his 
attention. 

Mr. NEW. I must beg the pardon of the Senator from 
Montana; I did not hear his last statement. There was con- 
versation going on around me which prevented it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am directing the attention of 
the Senator from Indiana to the organic act of the Territory 
of Hawaii, which authorizes that legislature te enact legisla- 
tion .generally, except that it can net grant an exclusive fran- 
chise or privilege without the consent of Congress, and the 
bill before us expressly provides that the grant shall not be 
exclusive. Accordingly, as I view it, there can be no occasion 
whatever for congressional action with reference to this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. NEW. I think that congressional action is necessary. 
However, I am not prepared to answer the Senator’s question 
at this moment. Perhaps the Senator from Montana is correct. 
I think it is bootless for us to take up the time to discuss it 
now inasmuch as I have asked that the bilis go over, anyhow. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and one or two others 
are desirous of reaching certain matters in which they are in- 
terested. So just let the bills go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bills will be passed over. 
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GRAND RIVER IN COLORADO AND UTAH, 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 32) to change the name of 
the Grand River in Colorado and Utah to the Colorado River 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the joint resolution; I assume it is satisfactory to the legisla- 
tures of the two States, but I was wondering if we have any 
constitutional powers to name rivers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall object to the consideration 
of the joint resolution until I investigate it. The river goes 
through a State I have the honor to live in, and I desire to find 
out whether we want to abandon the name by which we have 
familiarly and lovingly known a stream for many years for 
some other name. We may prefer the other name, but let the 
joint resolution go over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint reSolution will be 
passed over, ¢ 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 391) for the relief of Alfred Cluff and certain 
other settlers at Forestdale, Apache County, Ariz., who were 
evicted from their homes by reason of a change in the location 
of the north boundary of the White Mountain or San Carlos 
Apache Indian Reservation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is true that a similar bill 
passed in the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, and again in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, but the favorable report was made from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs only last Friday. It is a volumi- 
nous and elaborate report of some 40 pages. I feel that Senators 
have not had time since Friday to read the report. I there- 
fore ask, although it is my own bill, that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 1881) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 
30, 1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. NEW. Let that go over. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator, reserving the right to 
chject, to explain what the bill is? 

Mr. NEW. It is known as the Hawaiian land rehabilitation 
bill, and its consideration will not be asked to-day. It may go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


SCHOOLS FOR OFFENDERS. 


The bill will be passed over. 
INDUSTRIAL 


The bill (S. 1010) to amend sections 5549 and 5550, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I reserve the right to object to this bill. Severaj 
of these bills have just been reported and are not on my file, 
and some of us have not seen them at all. Let the bill be read. 
I reserve the right to object. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let it go over, and let us have a chance to ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope the Senator from Utah will 
reconsider his objection. I can not really conceive of any valid 
objection to the measure. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that several of these 
bills have just been reported, and we have had no chance to 
examine them. I have followed the calendar and examined 
every bill that is on the calendar as handed to us here. This 
bill, I understand, has just been reported. I reserve the right 
tc object. in order to permit the Senator to make an explanation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the plain reading of the 
bill will fully disclose the character of it. Under the existing 
law junior offenders may be incarcerated in the industrial 
schools and other places of reformation instead of being sent 
to jail or prison. The bill extends those provisions to female 
convicts charged with similar offenses against the law. 

Mr. KING. That is the only change of existing law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I must object. 
This is a very serious proposition. That system of slavery has 
gone on in this country quite long enough, and wherever it is 
proposed I intend to combat it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will go over. 


Objection is made, and the 


CHARLES K. 


The bill (S. 62) for the relief of Charles K. Bond, alias Kim- 
ball W. Rollins, was anounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


BOND. 


It will go over. 


JUNE 20, 


ENFORCED NONPRODUCTION OF COTTON. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) for the relief of States in 
the cotton belt that have given aid to cotton farmers forced 
from the fields in established nonproduction zones through 
efforts to eradicate the pink bollworm was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this is a joint resolution drafted 
and sent to the Senate by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wallace. In the present Agricultural appropriation act a pro- 
vision was made limiting the use of some $400,000 therein ap- 
propriated. I am in receipt of a letter from the Secretary 
stating that if allowed to use the money as‘the joint resolution 
proposes to use it, he can more effectually combat this very de- 
structive pest that has made its appearance in the cotton fields. 
If no one desires to know just what he has to say about it and 
will take his word for it through me, I should be glad to have 
the joint resolution acted on now, because if action is to be 
taken at all it must be taken now. The committee reported the 
joint resolution favorably and I was put in charge of it for the 
committee. It is a matter of very great importance. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether it in- 
creases the appropriation? 

Mr. SMITH. Not a penny. It just gives the Secretary the 
right to use money already appropriated in the way provided 
in the joint resolution. 

Mr. KING. . May I inquire of the Senator if it could be tor- 
tured into a precedent that would in the future compel or create 
an obligation, moral or otherwise, on the part of the Government 
to duplicate the appropriation? 

Mr. SMITH. Not at all. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the joint resolution be read, so that we 
may know what it is. 

The Assistant Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That when any State shall have enacted legislation 
and taken meavures, including the establishment and enforcement of 
noncotton zones, adequate, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to eradicate the pink bollworm in any area thereof actually in- 
fested or threatened by such pest, the said Secretary, under regulations 
to be prescribed by him, is authorized, out of the appropriation of 
$554,840 for “* Eradication of pink bollworm”’ made by the Agricultural 
appropriation act of March 3, 1921, to utilize not to exceed $200,000, 
available until expended, in reimbursing such States for expenses in- 
curred by them in compensating any farmer for his loss due to the 
enforced nonproduction of cotton within said zones: Provided, That 
such reimbursement of any State shall be based upon the fair rental 
value of said land; that such reimbursement shall not exceed one-third 
the amount actually paid by the State to any farmer, and in no event 
shall exceed $5 per acre; and that no reimbursement shall be made in 
respect of any farmer who has not complied in good faith with all quar- 
antine and control regulations prescribed by said Secretary of Agricu!- 
ture and such State relative to the pink bollworm, ’ 

Mr. WARREN. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
objects and the joint resolution will go over. The cail of the 
ealendar is completed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for a question only. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator who objected to the joint resolution to the fact that this 
matter is one of such importance that the attitude of the Con- 
gress ought to be definitely fixed, and the joint resolution defi- 
nitely disposed of this morning. ‘There cair be no discussion of 
anything, save the fact that the precedent of the destruction of 
tubercular cattle was followed. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I inquire of the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was recognized and I 
am not yielding for other Senators to indulge in debate. I have 
an exceedingly important matter to bring before the Senate, and 
it is my duty to bring it before the Senate at this time. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Has not the Senator from South Carolina the 
right in reference to the joint resolution to move to proceed to 
its consideration? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina had the right to do so, but he did not do it, and the 
Chair recognized the Senator from New York [Mr. WaAbps- 
WworTH]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I recognize that the Senator from 
New York has the floor, but I was anticipating that some of 
those who are interested with myself in this joint resolution 
might have something to say and that the Senator from New 
York would consent that sufficient time might be allowed to 
consider the matter. I will certainly not interfere with the 








Senator from New York, but I intend at the proper time, if we 
ean dispose of the matter which he has in hand, to ask for the 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from South Carolina permit 
a brief interruption? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly, if the Senator from New York does 
not object. m 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask that the Senator from 
South Carolina, for the information of Senators, request to have 
printed in the Rrcorp a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which is directed to me, and which I turned over to the Senator 
from South Carolina. I think when Senators read that letter 
the next time the calendar is called they will be satisfied to let 
the joint resolution pass. 

Mr. SMITH. Rather than ask permission to have the letter 
printed in the Recorp, as soon as I obtain the floor I intend 
myself to read it. I thought, perhaps, the explanation which I 
have made might be sufficient, but I will in my own time, hav- 
ing the floor, read the letter referred to. 

Mr SMITH subsequently said: In connection with my pro- 
posal a few moments ago to take up the joint resolution refer- 
ring to the pink bollwornr, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, in order 
that Senators may be advised as to the reason why the joint 
resolution has been introduced and why its passage is urged. 
I will not press the matter to-day, but at the first opportunity 
during the next morning hour I will call up the joint resolution 
and ask for action upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 3, 1921. 
Hon. Grorce W. Norris, . 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Norris: Some days ago I transmitted to Sen- 
ator WarRREN the draft of proposed legislation for inclusion in 
the deficiency appropriation bill authorizing this department 
to participate in the expense of maintaining noncotton zones 
in States where infestation by the pink bollworm of cotton has 
been found. Unfortunately my letter did not reach Senator 
WARREN antil after the deficiency bill had been reported to the 
Senate. A revised draft of the itenr is inclosed herewith. 

This legislation proposes the use of not to exceed $200,000 of 
the appropriation of $554,840 for pink bollworm eradication 
made available by the Agricultural appropriation act of March 
8, 1921, for the purpose of reimbursing States for a portion of 
the expenses incurred by them in compensating farmers for 
losses due to the enforced nonproduction of cotton within the 
prescribed zones. On account ‘of its great importance to the 
cotton industry of the country I am taking the liberty to suggest 
the advisability of dealing with the matter through special legis- 
lation, which will involve no additional appropriation. 

We have come to the critical period in our fight against the 
pink bollworm. This is a more dangerous pest to the cotton 
plant than any of which we have knowledge. It first made its 
appearance in the United States in 1917, coming in from Mexico. 
Mexico got it from HWgypt and Egypt from India. Careful in- 
vestigations indicate that if once it spreads through our cotton 
belt it will destroy from 20 to 50 per cent of the crop, and pos- 
sibly more at tines. 

The department agents detected its presence in this country 
promptly and set about measures of holding it in check or 
eradicating it. It has been held in check fairly well up to the 
present time, but all of our people are now convinced that safety 
lies in following the most approved methods of eradication. 
These methods require the establishment of zones in which no 
cotton shall be grown for a period of three years, and, of 
course, nrust have the full cooperation of the States. When 
we establish a noncotton zone, which means that we forbid the 
growing of cotton in that zone for the period fixed, we work a 
hardship upon some of the farmers in that zone who find cotton 
a much more profitable crop than any other they can grow. 
For this reason it is necessary and just that farmers who 
suffer in this way shall be partially reimbursed, on the same 
theory that we partially. reimburse farmers whose live stock 
is killed in the process of stamping out a contagious disease. 

This whole matter Was brought to my attention shortly after 
I became the head of this department. I called a conference 
of representatives from the various cotton States. They met 
here a couple of weeks since and went over the whole matter 
with the scientific men in our department. The various State 
representatives indicated an earnest desire to cooperate in 
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every way possible in an effort to eradicate this pest and prom- 
ised to do everything in their power to secure in their respective 
States whatever legislation may be considered necessary. Some 
of them felt, however, that in view of the national menace it 
would be only fair that the Federal Government should partici- 
pate to some extent with the States in partially reimbursing 
those cotton farmers who may suffer loss because of the meas- 
ures necessarily adopted. This seems to me to be a reasonable 
view. 

It is the opinion of our scientists, who are very familiar with 
this whole matter, that the use of some of this money for reim- 
bursement purposes will result in saving money in the fight 
against this pest, for much of the area involved in the pro- 
posed reimbursement will not be a continuing charge. Hither 
the pest will be eliminated in two or three years or the effort 
will have failed. It now costs approximately $10 per acre to 
clean infested cotton land of old cotton. In noncotton zones, 
which our present plan would permit us to establish, this cost 
would be eliminated, and we believe that the reimbursement 
proposed would be less than the clean-up cost. 

The request I am now making comes after very full investi- 
gation of the whole matter both by the scientists of this de- 
partment and poy the scientists and authorities in the States 
nvaded. 

Very sincerely, 





Henry C. WALLACE, Secretary. 
“ BRADICATION OF PINK BOLLWORM—AUTHORITY TO PARTICIPATE IN SUP- 
PORT OF NONCOTTON ZONES. 

“(Amending item in the act making «-propriations for the Department 

of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, entitled 

‘ Eradication of Pink Bollworm,’ to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture to cooperate with the States concerned in the maintenance of 

noncotton zones as a means of exterminating this cotton pest.) 

“That when a State shall have enacted legislation and taken 
measures, including the establishment and enforcement of non- 
cotton zones, adequate, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to eradicate the pink bollworm in an; area thereof actu- 
ally infested, or threatened, by such pest, the said Secretary, 
under regulations to be prescribed by him, is authorized, out of 
the appropriation of $554,840 for ‘ Eradication of pink boll- 
worm,’ made by the Agricultural appropriation act of March 3, 
1921, to utilize not to exceed $200,000, available until expended, 
in reimbursing such States for expenses incurred by them in 
compensating any farmer for his loss due to the enforced non- 
production of cotton within said zones, subject to the following 
conditions and limitations: That such reimbursement of any 
State shall be based upon the fair rental vaiue of said land; 
that such reimbursement shall not exceed one-third the amount 
actually paid by the State to any farmer, and in no event shall 
exceed $5 per acre; and that no reimbursement shall be made 
in respect of any farmer who has not complied in good faith 
with all quarantine and control regulations prescribed by said 
Secretary of Agriculture and such State relative to the pink 
bollworm.” 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, Ppresent the conference 
report on the Army appropriation bill and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
conference report. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I, of course, have no objection 
to the Senator from New York presenting the conference report 
and having it printed in the Recorp, but I shall object to its 
present consideration. I wish to be heard on the conference 
report at some little length, and I am not prepared to go on 
to-day. I think under the rule the Senator froni New York is 
entitled to present the report, and it may be printed in the 
Recorp, but I hope he will not try to have it taken up at this 
time, because it will provoke considerable debate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, of course I have no de- 
sire to make it difficult, much less impossible, for the Senator 
from Nebraska to discuss a certain item which failed to be 
incorporated in the report of the conference committee. The 
conferees are exceedingly anxious that this matter be disposed 
of, because every day which goes by means that we shall lose 
an opportunity to save money for the Government. There are 
legislative provisions in the Army appropriation bill which, 
when once they go into force, will operate to save money for 
the Government. I simply felt it my duty to present the re- 
port to the Senate and ask for its present consideration. I 
realize, of course, that it is within the power of the Senator 
from Nebraska to prevent its consideration, if he wishes to do 
so, unless I make a motion to proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mr. BRANDEGEE. My impression is that under the rule, 
while the Senator from New York may offer the conference 
report, except by unanimous consent, it can not be compelled 
to be considered on the same day but goes over under the rule. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is a- motion pending to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have asked for its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair suggest that 
the Secretary has not yet concluded the reading of the report? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in order to save time, why 
does not the Senater from New York pursue the usual course 
and have the report printed in the Recorp? I have merely 
made a request that is always acceded to, and, in my judg- 
ment, I am entitled to prevent the consideration of the report 
to-day by a simple objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. But if I am to be singled out especially I 
wish to give the Senator notice now that he will not be able to 
have the conference report agreed to to-day. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may observe that 
the presentation of a conference report is a privileged matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am informed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who has the rule before 
him, that I am in error in the statement which I made as to 
the consideration of a conference report on the same day on 
which it is presented and that a motion may be made which, if 
it prevails, would force consideration by the Senate. I suggest 
to the Senator from Wisconsin that he read: the rule. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to call the attention of the 
Chair to Rule XXVII, which reads as follows: 

The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall always 
be in order, except when the Journal is being read or a question of 
order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is di- 
viding ; and when received, the question of proceeding to the considera- 
tion of the report, if raised, shall be immediately put, and shall be 
determined without debate, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the statement just made by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], it is perfectly appar- 
ent that it would be useless at this time to move to proceed to 
the consideration of the report. I therefore simply ask that the 
report be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
port will be printed in the Recorp. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


But it can not be considered 





Without objection, the re- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5010) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to reeom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recege from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 
11, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22,. 23, 24, 26,. 27, 32,, 34, 37, 42, 44, 53, 56, 
and 57. : 

That the House recede frem its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 14, 17, 18, 20, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
33, 39, 48, 47, 48, and 49, and agree to the same. 

That the Heuse recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
** $110,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to, the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$80,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
** $225,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ or not to exceed three reserve 
officers in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, or”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
aiendment as follows: Restore all of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment with the exception of the following words in 
lines 20 and 21, on page 27 of the bill: “, and in any event not 
less than 10,000 of such animals shall be sold’; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment, amended to read as follows: “ Provided fur- 
ther, That not more than $10,000 of this appropriation shall be 
expended for the purchase of draft or pack animals or animal- 
drawn vehicles: Provided further’; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment, amended to read as follows: “ Provided, That 
not to exceed $10,000 of this appropriation shall be expended 
for new construction work”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$100,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$110,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate numbered 38, 9, 10, 12, 13, 36, 38, 
41, 45, 46, 52, 54, and 55. 

J. W. WapswortH, Jr., 
Howarp SUTHERLAND, 
Harry §, NEw, 
KENNETH McKELLanr, 
Duncan U. FrLercHer, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
®D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
C. BAscom SrLemp, 
T. U. Sisson, 
T. W. Harrison, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I give notice, in so far as a notice has 
any official status, that I shall exert every influence to-morrow 
to bring this report up and to dispose of the whole question. 


RESTRICTED MEMBERS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Mr, HARRELD. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 59, which 
was reported this morning by the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. ’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator frem Oklahoma 
asks unanimous. consent for the present consideration of a joint 
resolution, which will be read by title. 

The Ssecretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to protect certain restricted 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the resolution be read at length, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. HARRELD. The report is a rather long one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the word “ submit,” to in- 
sert “ through the superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes” ; 
and in line 12, before the word “ depletion,” to strike out the 
word. “ additional,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to make or approve contracts with com- 
petent and experienced firms or individuals to prepare and submit 
through the superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes correct income- 
tax returns and corrected or amended income-tax returns covering pre- 
vious years, for the restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Indians in Oklahoma: Provided, That the compensation paid for the 
preparation and submission of such current and amended income-tax 
returns shall not exceed for any year 5 per cent of the depletion or 
other allowances secured in behalf of such restricted Indians as a result 
of the contract made in pursuance of this act: Provided further, That 
the Secretary shall make payment of such compensation out of the 
funds belonging to the several restricted Indians who shall be the bene- 
ficiaries of such contract. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if the joint resolution authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make any compromise whatever that he may choose 
as to the income tax of these Indians? 

Mr. HARRELD. No. The joint resolution merely proposes 
to authorize the employment of counsel to see that the Indians 
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are properly protected in their rights in regard to the income 
tax. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not so understand the joint reso- 
lution. From its reading I understood it in effect to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make compromises and to effect 
settlements without restriction. If the Senator from Oklahoma 
states that that is not the case, I have no objection to the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment to the joint resolution reported by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) authorizing 
the President to require the United States Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board (Inc.) to take over and dispose of 13,902 tons of 
Sugar imported from the Argentine Republic. 

I make this motion in accordance with the suggestion which 
I made when the joint resolution was reached in regular order 
upon the calendar a little while ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
read. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I desire to speak 
brietly at this time on the coal measures before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise to a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana... I inquire whether we have not 
just voted, on motion of the Senator from New York, to take up 
for consideration Senate joint resolution 12? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from New York prevailed, and Senate joint resolution 12 is 
now before the Senate. The Secretary was about to read the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New Jersey a question? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Unless the Senate should vote to con- 


tinue the consideration of the calendar until 2 o’clock, probably, 
if the Senator makes a speech of any length, he could defeat 
action upon the joint resolution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no desire to do that, I will 
say to the Senator from Connecticut. As I understand, the 
unfinished business will come up at 2 o’clock. I simply wish 
to make a statement in regard to the coal measure which I 
have introduced. I intend then to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who desires to make some extended 
remarks on another subject. That has been the arrangement. 
The Senator from Nebraska gave notice last week, and it was 
understood that he would have that opportunity. I do not de- 
sire to interfere with the consideration of the joint resolution 
unless there is other objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from New York that there are Senators—I think the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is one of 
them—who have amendments to offer to the joint resolution. 
I do not have the remotest idea that the Senator from New 
York will be able to secure the passage of the joint resolution 
before 2 o’clock, and, because I am aware that it will not pass 
before 2 o’clock, if the Senator from New Jersey does not take 
the floor I expect to do so myself. I do not want to shut off 
anybody else, but it will be a perfect waste of time to take up 
the. joint resolution now, as I understand the situation, al- 
though I am not opposed to the joint resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTIEL Will not the Senator permit it to pass 
right now? 

Mr. NORRIS. There are other Senators who would not per- 
mit it to pass now, so I have been told. 

Mr. CALDER. Let that opposition be developed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Who is against it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the Senator 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is against it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand it is proposed by other Senators 
to undertake to amend the joint resolution. I understood that 


from 


both the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from New 
Hampshire are in favor of amendments, and I think there is a 
Senator on the other side who spoke to me to-day about it, who 
also thinks the joint resolution should be amended. It will lead 
to quite a debate. I do not care to participate in it myself, hav- 
ing heard the hearings taken before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, but it seems to me to be perfectly useless to 
take up time in considering the joint resolution now, with no 
other result except to prevent the Senator from New Jersey 
ay myself from going on, as I have given notice that I wanted 
0 do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course nobody wants 
to interfere with the remarks of the Senator from Nebraska 
or other Senators; but we have only one day in the week when 
we can attend to the matters on the calendar; and then a very 
brief time. 

Personally, I think this claim is a just claim. The Senate 
having voted to proceed to the consideration of this matter, if 
amendments are to be offered to it I do not see why the amend- 
ments can not be offered now, so that we can see what they are, 
and debate the measure for a half hour, until 2 o’clock. The 
Senator from Nebraska has all the rest of the day in which to 
make a speech upon anything he desires, but it is only once a 
week that Senators can get any consideration for matters on 
the calendar. If the debate on this matter is so extended that 
it can not pass in half an hour, the information that is con- 
tributed to-day will be of use the next time the matter comes up. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator, if I 
may interrupt him, that some of us desire to make an investi- 
gation of this matter. I have just received the minority re- 
port filed in the House, and upon the testtmony which they 
had and which was the basis for this report I should feel 
constrained to oppose this joint resolution. I should like an 
opportunity to look into the matter further. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I remember that the Senator asked 
some questions about it when the Senate passed the joint 
resolution at the last session of Congress; and the Senator from 
North Dakota, Mr. Gronna—who was then chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I have his remarks about it here in the Recorp— 
was strongly in favor of the measure. I assume that the Sena- 
tor may want to oppose this joint resolution, but suppose he 
does; why should the half hour be clipped off of this morning 
business, which, under the Senate rule, is dedicated to this 
purpose? After the Senate has determined to proceed with the 
consideration of the joint resolution, why not consider it for 
half an hour? As I say, Senators who have speeches of some 
length to make can make their speeches after 2 o’clock on the 
unfinished business, or whatever then happens to be before the 
Senate, all day long. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have an amendment to this joint 
resolution which proposes to treat in a similar manner certain 
interests that imported sugar. There is some question as to 
whether their legal standing is the same as that of those who 
are interested in this joint resolution. The committee passed 
upon the amendment and the claim of my parties, and voted by 
a very narrow margin not to include in this appropriation the 
claims that I have presented. 

I do not care to ride in on other legislation the claims of 
people in my State. I feel, however, that the legislation should 
be uniform and general; and if the Government is to pay claims 
for sugar which was imported under the high inflated conditions 
when the Government encouraged these importers to import 
sugar for the benefit of the public market I feel that that legisla- 
tion should be general, and their claims should be equally con- 
sidered. 

This measure, however, was presented before the claim of my 
parties, and I do not want to delay it. If the Senator will wait 
until I can get an agreement, I will withdraw my amendment 
and try to induce the people whom I am trying to assist to 
introduce a separate bill for reference to the Agricultural 
Committee. I feel, however, in view of the fact that I gave 
notice that I desired to offer an amendment which would make 
more general the appropriations for relief, that the Senator 
should postpone action upon the joint resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator gave that 
notice a week ago. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not the amendment here, 
and I am not prepared to submit it. It is in my office. I had 
intended to go on with another matter. However, if the Sena- 
tor wishes to proceed, I am perfectly willing to allow him to 
do so without further debate or delay. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am not prepared 
by any means to give my assent to this measure. In fact, I 
have been endeavoring to study it with a desire to arrive ata 
satisfactory conclusion as to what ought to be done with it, 
and with the light before me I am disposed to oppose the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution. 

Apparently the Department of Justice entered into some kind 
of an arrangement with the beneficiaries of this bill. B. H. 
Howell Son & Co., by which this company assumed the char- 
acter of an agent of the Department of Justice to go to the 
Republic of Argentina and there buy some thirteen to fifteen 
thousind tons of sugar for the Government of the United States, 
with a view to reducing the price of sugar to the consumers 
in this country. I have not been able, after a somewhat dili- 
gent search, to find any authority in the law for any such action 
upon the part of the Department of Justice, or any other de- 
partment. Of course, if B. H. Howell Son & Co. were actually 
the agents of the Government of the United States, and made 
the contract as such agents of the Government of the United 
States, B. H. Howell Son & Co. are not responsible in the 
matter at all. 

The Government of the United States bought this sugar, and 
the Government of the United States is the loser, .and owns the 
sugar, as a matter of course. That, however, is not the situa- 
tion. B. H. Howell Son & Co. can not prove that they were the 
agents of the Government of the United States, simply because 
there were was no law authorizing the ‘appointment of them or 
anybody else as the agents of the Government of the United 
States for this purpose. 

Then, Mr. President, it appears that having bought this sugar 
in Argentina, and ‘it appearing that it was a losing transaction 
to bring it to the United States, they sought to dispose of the 
sugar in Argentina, taking whatever loss there was, but that in 
some way or other the State Department forbade them to sell 
the sugar in Argentina—a perfectly unjustifiable thing, so far 
as I can understand the matter, on the part of the Department 
of State. Apparently, these officers of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of State went into this thing without a 
shred of authority for whatever they did or tried to do in the 
matter. 

I can not see how we can give our approbation to such plain 
usurpation upon the part of these departments of the Govern- 
ment. If the situation was such that it was in the public 
interest that the Government of the United States should buy, or 
authorize some one else to buy, in the Republic of Argentine 
or elsewhere, some 15,000 tons of sugar, Congress was the body 
to be appealed to.. The requisite legislation ought to have been 
asked. Instead of doing that, the Attorney General, in some 
way or other, as a kind of guardian of the whole public interest, 
appoints Howell Son -& Co., or purports to appoint Hewell Son 
& ©o., the agents of the Government of the United States to go 
down and buy this enormous amount of sugar. It is a losing 
transaction, and now the Government of the United States is 
asked to foot the bill and make them good for their losses upon 
the purchases which they made. 

This is no time to ‘appeal to the Congress of the United States 
in the matter. The Congress should have been appealed to when 
the exigency which the officers seemed to think was before the 
country required action upon their part. I look at it asa per- 
fectly unjustifiable assumption of authority that this Congress 
ought not even to condone by its action. I may be wrong about 
it, but that is the situation as I gather it from the hasty ‘con- 
sideration which I could give to the matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to sup- 
plement his remarks by reading a sentence er two from ‘the 
views of the minority in the House after an investigation ? 

Mr. WALSH ef Montana. Certainly; but if*the Senator will 
pardon me, let me call attention first to the views expressed by 
the Senate committee to show what it is that has been done. 

The report says: 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12), which authorizes the President ‘to 
require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to take 
over from the American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell Son & Co. a 
certain transaction involving the importation of 13;902 tons of sugar 
from the Argentine Republic, under the direction and as agents of the 
Department of Justice—- 


Agents of the Department of Justice— 
and the Department of State, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that the resolution do ae ‘without amendment. 

This resolution and the necessity for this action is the result of a 
campaign inaugurated by the Department of Justice to reduce the high 
price of sugar prevailing during the spring and summer of 1920. 

I am utterly unable to recall any legislation by Congress 
which authorized the Department of Justice to engage in ‘any 
kind of a campaign for the reduction of the cost of sugar or 
any other commodity. 
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When sugar was selling at from 26 to 80-cents a pouné ai retail the 
Department of Justice attempted to secure a large supply from the 
Argentine Republic, with the aid of the State Department. ‘here were 
two difficulties: First, there was an embargo in the Argentine against 
the exportation of sugar; and, second, the Department of Justice needed 
the cooperation of private agencies to have the sugar purchased and 
distributed. The State Department secured a verbal promise from the 
Argentine Government officials to suspend the embargo, and then the 
Department of Justice requested an American importing house, the 
American Trading Co., to poeeeee to the oes of the sugar, and 
an American commission house, B. H. Howell Son & Co., to act as 
distributing agents in this country. 

Upon the assurance by the Department of Justice that arrangements 
had been made through the State Department with the Argentine Goy- 
ernment for the immediate lifting of the embargo as to sugar purchased 
at the request of the Department of Justice, the American Trading Co. 
forthwith Preset to make the purchases requested. 

After 13,902 tons of sugar had been purchased it was found that 
there was difficulty and delay in obtaining the lifting of the embargo, 
and no further sagar was purchased, although it was the original plan 
to buy a much larger quantity, 

The permit for exportation, finally issued by the Argentine Govern- 
ment at the request of the State Department, to the American Trading 
Co. as purchasing agent of the Department of Justice, was not secured 
until more than two months after the transaction was initiated. Im- 
mediately upon the issuance of the export license and before the arrival 
of any part of the sugar in the United States, the agency selected by 
the Department of Justice and under its direction, offered the sugar 
first to canners and \preservers and then to the retail trade. Due 
largely to the advertising given to the proposed importation by the 
Department of Justice, the price of sugar had declined very rapidly 
between the times when the purchases were made and the time when 
the export license was finally secured. Owing to this decline, during 
the delay in obtaining the export license, B. H. Howell Son & Co., who 
were acting as distributors under the direction of the Department of 
Justice, ‘were able to dispose of only approximately 5,000 tons of the 
total purchases of 13,902 tons. 


I had the impression, Mr. President, that the Food Adminis- 
tration was authorized to handle to some extent the food sup- 
plies of the country during the war. But it is news, to me at 
least, that the Department of Justice was clothed with any 
power whatever by the Congress in that regard. 

This report further states: 

This fact was called to the attention of the Department of Justice 
by the American importing house, and they requested the department 
to authorize the selling of the sugar in the Argentine, the bulk of which 
had not then left the Argentine. But owing to advices from the State 
Department that it would be improper for the Government ‘to sell the 
sugar in the Argentine after the United States Government had ob- 
tained a permit in its own name to export it from the Argentine, the 
Department of Justice refused to allow a resale by the American im- 
porting house. 

By what right dees the Department of State say to B. H. 
Howell Son & Co, that B. H. Howell Son & Co. can not sell sugar 
in the Argentine which it bought in the Argentine? Of course, 
the Government of the United States somehow or other got a 
license to export it. That is all they got. The thing is inex- 
plicable to me. The whole transaction is in every sense forbid- 
ding. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there is no doubt that this 
is an unusual transaction. It was a war measure. I do not 
claim that the Department of Justice or the Department of 
State, withott any legislation authorizing them, could create 
this company their agent in law so as to make any agreement 
it might make a contract binding upon the Government. During 
the war and immediately after the war the departments were 
doing many things for the relief of the public which in ordinary 
times they would not do. Evidence was given before the com- 
mittee by the then Attorney General, Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, 
who personally appeared before the committee, according to the 
report; and letters between the parties, exchanged by officials 
of the Department of Justice and this company, are set forth in 
the report. Whether there was created in law the relation of 
principal and agent, it did result in the head’ of the Department 
of Justice and the head of the State Department utilizing this 
company and its purchasing power as an instrumentality for 
buymg a large amount of sugar, trying to break the price of 
sugar in the market and lower it to the public, and furnish an 
adequate supply of sugar. All the departments admit that, and 
all their officials stand by it, and recommend this legislation. 
The Committee on Agriculture reported in favor of it. They 
reported in favor of it at the last session of Congress, and the 
Senate passed the bill at the last session of Congress. 

I refer to the Coneresstonat Recorp of February 24, 1921, 
on page 3758 and read therefrom as follows from remarks 
made by former Senator Gronna, then chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Mr. Gronna, They were unable to ‘get any sugar from Argentina. It 
was through the Government of the United States that they were able 
to have the sugar one from Argentina, because there was an 
embargo placed upon the exportation of sugar from that ¢ountry, and 
so the matter was taken up with the Department of Justice and with 
the Department of State. he Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
held public hearings on this particular question, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Palmer, appeared before the committee, as did also members 
of the Sugar Equalization Board, and all of them agreed that the joint 
resolution ought to pass. 
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Mr. KING, 1 am net quiie clear from the Senater’s statement that 
the individuals did not initiate the movement themselves. 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh ho, 

Mr. Kinc. They found themselves unable to get further sugar from 
Argentina and utilized the Gevernment as an instrumentality to seeure 
the sugar? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. Krnc. And because of their losses they want the Government to 
recoup them? ; 

Mr, GRONNA. The Attorney General stated that he, together with 
other officials, asked the corporation which deals in sugar to go to 
foreign countries and buy sugar in order that the price of sugar might 
be made to decline. They did so, and letters to that effect are pub- 
lished in the hearings, with photographic copies of what I call real 
contracts approved by the Department of State and by the Department 
of Justice, so that the men were in fact agents of the Government 
of the United States. c 

I realize that it would be bad practice to begin to allow claims 
where the Government of the United States itself was really not 
responsible for the loss. The committee hesitated in taking up the 
matter at all until hearings had been held and until Mr. Palmer had 


made his statement, but he said there is no question about the matter 


and recommended strongly that the Government of the United States 
should pay. I think the amount will be somewhere about $2,750,000, 
which was the loss to those people. 


Mr. President, I do not look upon this as a legal liability. 
I think the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] may be quite 
right, that a Department of the Government, without the con- 
sent of Congress, can not legally bind the Government. But 
where a company responds to the request, in an emergency, of 
both the Department of Justice and the Department of State, 
I think the Government is morally bound not to compel those 
private individuals to bear the loss which they incurred at the 
invitation of the Government for a public ‘benefit. 

I know nothing about the facts except as they are contained 
in the report, and I ask that the report containing the letters 
of the Government officials be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks, so that the whole transaction may be 
understood. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Senate report No. 72, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
DISPOSITION OF SUGAR IMPORTED FROM ARGENTINA, 

“Mr, WapswortrH, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, submitted the following report, to aecompany 8. J. 
Res. 12: 

“The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) which authorizes 
the President to require the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board (Inc.) to take over from the American Trading Co. and 
‘B. H. Howell Son & Co. & certain transaction involving the im- 
portation of 13,902 tons of sugar from the Argentine Republic, 
under the direction and as agents of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of State, report favorably thereon with the 
recommendation that the resolution do pass without amendment. 

“This resolution and the necessity for this action is the result 
of a campaign inaugurated by the Department of Justice to re- 
duce the high price of sugar prevailing during the spring and 
summer of 1920. When sugar was selling at from 26 to 30 cents 
a pound at retail the Department of Justice attempted to secure 
a large supply from the Argentine Republic, with the aid of the 
State Department. There were two difficulties: First, there 
was an embargo in the Argentine against the exportation of 
sugar; and, second, the Department of Justice needed the co- 
operation of private agencies to have the sugar purchased and 
distributed. The State Department secured a verbal promise 
from the Argentine Government officials to suspend the embargo, 
and then the Department of Justice requested an American im- 
porting house, the American Trading Co., te proceed to the pur- 
chasing of the sugar, and an American commission house, B. H. 
Howell Son & Co., to act as distributing agents in this country. 

“Upon the assurance by the Department of Justice that ar- 
rangements had been made through the State Department with 
the Argentine Government for the immediate lifting of the 
embargo as to sugar purchased at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the American Trading Co. forthwith proceeded 
to make the purchases requested. 

“After 13,902 tons of sugar had been purchased it was found 
that there was difficulty and delay in obtaining the lifting of 
the embargo, and no further sugar was purchased, although it 
was the original plan to buy a much larger quantity. 

“The permit for exportation, finally issued by the Argentine 
Government at the request of the State Department, to the 
American Trading Co. as purchasing agent of the Department of 
Justice, was not secured until more than two months after the 
transaction was initiated. Immediately upon the issuance of 
the export license and before the arrival of any part of the 
sugar in the United States the agency selected by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and under its direction, offered the sugar first 
to canners and preservers and then to the retail trade. Due 
largely to the advertising given to the proposed importation by 
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the Department of Justice, the price of sugar had declined very 
rapidly between the times when the purchases were made and 
the time when the export license was finally secured. Owing 
to this decline during the delay in obtaining t¥® export license, 
B. H. Howell Son & Co., who were acting as distributors under 
the direction of the Department of Justice, were able to dispose 
of only approximately 5,000 tons of the total purchases of 
13,902 tons. 

“This fact was called to the attention of the Department of 
Justice by the American importing house, and they requested 
the department to authorize the selling of the sugar in the 
Argentine, the bulk of which had not then left the Argentine. 
But owing to advices from the State Department that it would 
be improper for the Government to sell the sugar in the Argen- 
tine after the United States Government had obtained a permit 
in its own name to export it from the Argentine, the Depart- 
ment of Justice refused to allow a resale by the American im- 
porting house. 

“As a result of all of these proceedings, which were initiated 
for the purpose of reducing the price of sugar in the United 
States—and which had that effect—the two American houses 
which entered into this transaction in good faith at the request 
of the Government departments, and which were controlled by 
the Government in the entire transaction, found themselves with 
8,902 tons of this sugar left on their hands in the United States 
and the Department of Justice unable to aid them in the dis- 
position of it. 

“The matter has been presented to the Sugar Equalization 
Board and has been investigated by it. The representatives of 
the board have stated that justice demands authorizing the 
board to take over this transaction. If this resolution is passed 
and the President directs such action, they will liquidate the 
entire transaction without profit or compensation of any kind 
to the companies who were the agents of the Government. 

“The former Attorney General, the president of the Sugar 
Equalization Board, and the counsel of the board appeared 
before the committee, described the entire transaction, and 
stated that in their judgment it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, through the Sugar Equalization Board, to take over the 
transaction, dispose of the sugar, and thus relieve its agents, 
the American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell Son & Co., of an 
intolerable burden. The committee, having examined and veri- 
fied the official correspondence relating to this matter, is con- 
vineed that justice demands the taking over of the entire trans- 
aetion as authorized by this resolution.. This correspondence is 
set forth in full, in order that it may be clearly shown that the 
concerns handled the transaction as agents of the United States 
and not for their own profit. 

ATTESTATION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1921. 


Pursuant to section 882 of the Revised Statutes, I hereby certify 
that the annexed are true copies of the original letters on file in this 
department. 

In witness whercof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the Department of Justice te be affixed on the day and year first 
above written. 

[SEAL,] A. MITCHELL PALMER. 

Attorney General, 


Exuistr No. 1. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1920. 
Mr. WALLACE D. FRANKLIN, 
Vice President American Trading Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York City. 

Dear Sin: I was notified by State Department of the receipt of 
cable from the Argentine that upon proper presentation through official 
channels of the American Government that the Argentine would lift 
the embargo on present surpluses in that country, now amounting to 


some 150,000 tons. The American attaché, however, estimates the 
surplus at approximately 70,000 tons. 
After talking this over with your representative, Mr. Linn, and 


Mr. Giddings, it was deemed advisable that your agent already on the 
ground should be advised to contract for or buy as much of the entire 
surplus as possible before any further request was made that the em- 
bargo be lifted, as of course upon the general knowledge that this has 
been done will create a speculative market. 

I have made arrangements with very large interests to handle all or 
any part of this sugar that we may indicate. Our principal idea being, 
first, to secure sugar for the United States; second, to secure the sugar 
at the lowest possible price; and, third, to control or indicate the 
channels of distribution after arrival here. 

It occurred to me that if your agent cooperated for all interests that 
expenses incurred by him could be prorated by the interests, as Mr. 
tiddings, and Mr. Linn, your representative. indicate. I have figured 
that your firm would handle approximately 10,000 tons of this sugar, 
the balance to be handled by firm or firms that I may indicate here- 
after. I will give Mr. Linn copy of last cable from the Argentine to- 
morrow, which I think will assure you that permit will be granted 
when asked for. 

I hope that you will give this your immediate attention, as we 
must work very rapidly to beat the specuiators in the market. 

Yours, very truly, Howarp Fcc, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 
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ExuHisit No. 2. 
[Paraphrase of cablegram.] 


To: The American Embassy at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Dated: May 13, 1020. 
No.: 45. 

With reference to the telegrams from the department, Nos. 39, 40, 
and 43, and to your telegram No. 113, regarding the lifting of the 
embargo on sugar from Argentina: This is strictly confidential. The 
American Trading Co. has been appointed purchasing agent by the 
Department of Justice and it is being instructed by that department 
to obtain quietly as many options as possible before the market is aware 
that the embargo has been lifted, in order to avoid unduly high prices, 
otherwise it will be impossible to buy Argentine sugar. By this method 
there will be an avoidance of profiteering at this end and the Depart- 
ment of Justice is safeguarding all steps so that the American house- 
hold consumer may be protected. 

Instructions are hereby given to you to bring this matter most confi- 
dentially to the attention of the Government of the Argentine for its 
information. The hope is expressed that the Argentine Government will 
be satisfied with this arrangement. In the near future the official 
request for the lifting of the embargo will be made. This is being 
done merely to avoid speculation, which might destroy the entire trans- 
action, and there is no intention of preventing sugar interests in the 
Argentine from securing a price which is just. 

PoLK, Acting. 


ATTESTATION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1921. 

Pursuant to section 882 of the Revised Statutes, I hereby certify 
that the annexed are true copies of the original letters on file in this 
department. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the Department of Justice to be affixed, on the day and year first 
above written. 

[SEAL.] A. MITCHELL PALMER, 

Attorney General. 


Exuisir No. 3. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1920. 
Mr. W. S. FRANKLIN, 
Vice President American Trading Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York. 

DEAR Mr. FRANKLIN: I am in receipt of your communication of July 
29 in regard to disposing of a certain portion of the 14,000 tons of 
Argentine sugar contracted for by the B. H, Howell Son & Co., and in 
which the Department of Justice participated in distribution. 

I am very sorry to inform you that under no circumstances could 
the Government concur in the thought even of allowing any portion 
of this sugar to be sold in the Argentine. You will find attached hereto 
paraphrase of cablegram received from Wiley, in charge of the embassy 
at Buenos Aires, which very definitely states the position of the Gov- 
ernment in this transaction. But in spite of this I took the matter 
up with the State Department and found that Ambassador Stimpson, 
from Argentina, was here. I arranged a conference with him, which 
took place Saturday, and I can not begin to make you understand how 
deeply he feels on this subject. . 

He also brought to my attention a matter of seeming interest to you, 
and that was that if any portion of this sugar was sold in the Argen- 
tine it would be ruination to the American Trading Co., or any other 
American interests that might be involved, as well as a very serious 
thing for the United States Government. 

I had a talk with Mr. Linn, your representative here in Washington, 
this morning and I tried to make him understand the seriousness of 
this thought. e 

I do not feel that there is an opportunity for you or the B. H. 
Howell Co. to lose any money on this transaction, but that you will 
find a ready sale for the sugar on its arrival here. I have been assured 
by a great many dealers over the country that they are ready to buy 
on delivery, but would not contract ahead of time. I not only think 
there will not be any loss but that your profits will be the same as you 
expected from the start. ‘ 

I am leaving for a short vacation on Thursday and have left this 
matter entirely in the hands of Mr. Wilkins during my absence. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Yours, truly, Howarp Fiae, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


ATTESTATION OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
No. 3978. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I certify that the documents hereto annexed are true copies from the 
files and records of this department. 

In testimony whereof I, Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State, have 
hereto caused the seal of the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the chief clerk of the said department, at the 
city of Washington, this 19th day of January, 1921. 

BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 
Secretary of State. 
By Brn G. Davis, 
Chief Clerk. 


EXHIBIT No. 4. 


{Translation,] 
D. No. 103. 
MINISTRY OF HACIENDA OF THE ARGENTINE NATION, 
Buenos Aires, June 23, 1920. 

Hiaving seen the request of his excellency the ambassador of the 
United States of America regarding the necessary authorization for 
the American Trading Co., purchasing agent of the Department of 
Justice, to export 13,909 tons of sugar of national production, and con- 
sidering that the Government is animated by the desire to fulfill satis- 
factorily the foregoing petition made direct by a sister nation, the 
executive power of the nation, in general agreement with the ministers, 
decrees : 
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ARTICLE 1. That the necessary permission be given to the American 
Trading Co., purchasing agent for the Department of Justice of the 
United States of America, to export to the said country 13,909 tons of 
sugar of national production. 

ArT, 2, That this be communicated, published, and filed. 

IRIGOYEN. 
D. E, SALABERRY, 


ExuHisit No. 5. 
{Paraphrase of cablegram.] 
BuENOS AIRES, July 29, 1920. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgent. 

The price of sugar has gone up to plus 12 pesos paper per 10 kilos, 
The Government is being attacked bitterly by the opposition of press on 
account of the exorbitant price of sugar and the scarcity, which is 
claimed to be due to the permits granted for export and to graft. 
Sullivan is telegraphing to the American Trading Co. regarding their 
opportunity to sell at a big profit here. I urge that you direct the com- 
pany not to sell any of the 14,000 tons obtained in the name of the 
Government under any circumstances. This would create a most unfor- 
tunate impression. 

WILry,. 


EXHIBIT No. 6. 
[Paraphrase of cablegram.] 
AvucusT 12, 1920—6 p. Mm. 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: 

Reference is made to your No. 185, of August 6, and No. 186, of 
August 9. 

1. If approved by Sullivan, convey to the Government of Argentina 
that this Government desires to state again its appreciation of its 
favor in permitting the export of sugar to relieve necessities in this 
country, and that since the situation in the United States has been 
remedied in large measure through the courteous act of the Argentine 
Government and at the same time the market of Argentina appears to 
be suffering from a sugar shortage, this Government would be glad to 
resell to the Argentine Government, if it so desires, or on the market 
under the supervision, such quantities of sugar which have not already 
been exported to the United States; that the sugar is offered at 16 
cents United States currency, and amounts to 4,383 tons. You may 
explain to the Argentine Government if you think advisable that the 
stated pete is placed somewhat above purchase price in order to cover 
expenditures incidental to its handling, purchase, and storage. 

2. Please be careful to avoid giving impression which you warned 
against in your cablegram of July 29, No. 178. 

Couey. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I realize that the Senator from New 
York probably wants to talk on this matter, and I do not wish 
to consume his time. I simply want to say that I do not see 
how the Government, as an honest Government, can induce a 
man to do something for the public bénefit and then leave him 
in the lurch to bear the expense. This did result in benefit to 
the people, for the price of sugar was actually reduced. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
the Government should compensate individuals for any and all 
losses made through unauthorized contracts during the war? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator puts his question as 
broadly as that, I would unhesitatingly say no; but where the 
head of the Department of Justice, the qualified legal expert 
of the Government, the Attorney General of the United States; 
the head of the Cabinet, the Secretary of State; and the Sugar 
Equalization Board, another governmental instrumentality, go 
to a dealer in a commodity in time of public emergency, stress, 
and shortage, and beg him to act for them and use his profes- 
sional skill in acquiring an amount of sugar and then, owing to 
embargoes put on by foreign countries, which we can not con- 
trol at all, and such matters as that, the delivery is tied up 
until the price drops and the sugar is left upon the man’s hands 
and he has to dispose of it at a loss, I do think we oyght to 
assume that responsibility. I do not think it is acting in good 
faith to repudiate it, although I agree perfectly that if I had 
been Attorney General I think i would have come to Congress 
and asked them to pass a resolution authorizing me to take 
that action. But he did not, and it seems for us now to say 
that because the Government can not be sued for this, or be- 
cause it was not strictly authorized in law, we will not com- 
pensate them would be assuming too technical a position and 
would result in injustice. 

What private concern under the circumstances, I ask, would 
not take the advice of the Attorney General of the United 
States? They probably assumed that the Attorney General 
was acting within his authority, and most people who were not 
lawyers would not be inclined to question it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to call the Senator’s attention to a 
letter, Exhibit No. 2, written by the special assistant to the 
Attorney General, found on page 4 of the report. It seems to 
me that it throws a great light on this matter in addition to all 
that these other letters disclose. 

There were conversations between these parties, apparently, 
about which we have no information. In that letter, referring 
to his conversation with Ambassador Stimpson, he said; 
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He also brought te my attention a matter of seeming interest to you, 
and that was that if any portion of this sugar was sold in the Argen- 
tine it would be ruination to the American Fee | Co., or any other 
American interests that might be involved, as well as a very serious 
thing for the United States Government. 


This is a letter to Mr. Franklin, the vice president of the 
American Trading Co., by Howard Figg, 
Attorney General. He said further: 


IT had a talk with Mr. Linn, your representative here in Washington 
this morning, and I tried to make him understand the seriousness of 
this thought. 


And then he said further in the letter: 


I do not feel that there is an opportunity for you or the B. H. Howell 
Co. to lose any money on this transaction, but that you will find a 
ready sale for the sugar on its arrival here. 


In other words, it was their business, net the Government’s. | 


He said further: 

I have been assured by a great many dealers over the country that 
they are ready to buy on delivery, but would not contract ahead of 
time. If not only think there will not be any loss but that your profits 
will be the same as you expected from the start. 

In other words, the conversation evidently was that these 
people expected to make very much profit out of this transac- 
tion, and the Government was assisting in that regard by get- 
ting the removal of the embargo and allowing the sugar to be 
shipped. That is the impression which the letter would create 
in the ordinary mind, unless it can be explained in some way. 
It appears that the Attorney General was trying to convince 
these people that they did not stand to lose on this transaction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curqfis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. BRANDEGEEF. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator 
answer that, it seems to me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. He is about to try to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has reached a conclusion 
absolutely contrary to the facts. These people never asked to 
go into this business. They were asked to go into it by the 
Government. The Government told them that they weuld get 
the embargo lifted in the Argentine. 
surance and agreeing absolutely to bring in the sugar in the 
manner prescribed by the department, which limited their 
profits to such a small figure that it would never tempt any 
commercial firm—only 1 cent a pound on a transaction of that 
size—they proceeded and bought the sugar in the Argentine, 
having established their credit to do so. Then the Government 
did not produce the license for the exportation of the sugar 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not yield. 
not produce the license which they had said they would produce. 
Weeks went by, and the Argentine Government would not act. 
Sugar had been advertised all over the United States by the 
Department of Justice as being on its way from the Argentine. 
The price all over the United States went to smithereens. Week 
by week it went down, down, down. 

These people then asked the Department of Justice to let 
them sell the sugar in the Argentine, and the Department of 
Justice replied, ‘‘Under no circumstances can the Government 
concur in the thought even of allowing any portion of the sugar 
to be sold in the Argentine,” and forced them to take the loss. 
They were helpless, and the letter, only a portion of which the 
Senator from Florida has read, simply reflects the struggle of 
these people, caught on the fishhook baited by the Government 
itself, to escape; and they were not permitted to escape. That 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut if he is not really pleading ignorance of the 
law for those men who did what they knew was an illegal act? 


from New York ought to 





Mr. BRANDEGEER. I think the Government is morally 
bound. I do not claim that we are legally bound. As I said 


before, I think these two great departments of the Government, 
State and Justice, having gone to a private plant and asked 
them to relieve an emergency, and when the private plant acted 
according to the wishes of the Government, it ought to assume 
the responsibility and compensate them for their losses. 
SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 1806. 


Depending on that as- | 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I shall at this time 
speak only briefly on the coal measures before the Senate, post- 
poning any further remarks on the provisions of the bills until 





| the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has spoken on another 


| to the very life and energy of the Nation. 





‘The Gowernmen aia | make some effort to relieve this situation. 
, 1¢'| another season of prices for coal delivered to the consumer for 


| anthracite situation is complex. 


| war. 


| can tell why. 


subject. However, before yielding to him I wish to make a 
short statement in regard to the coal legislation proposed by me. 

The bills to be considered by the Senate, Nos. 1806 and 1807, 
were introduced after hearings conducted by a subcommittee 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee, finally passed upon be- 
fore the full committee, and ordered reported favorably. The 
Committee on Manufactures also carried on extensive hearings 


| on the Calder bill, which was proposed last season, and in my 


opinion these hearings were of great value. All of these hear- 
ings show that the conditions now existing are uneconomic in 
the extreme, that abuses exist, and that relief in some measure 
is greatly needed. With a desire that something constructive 
be accomplished to remedy present conditions, these bills were 
introduced. 

Next to the railroad question the coal problem is the most 
vital one confronting us. A sufficient supply of coal, dis- 
tributed uniformly, produced at a reasonable price, is essential 
It is vital to every 
human and industrial activity, for without coal the Nation 
would starve and freeze. 

Within the past five years the country has suffered from a 
shortage of coal, caused by blizzard, switchmen’s strike, and 
traffic jam. People have also suffered from high prices, while 
some persons in the coal trade without conscience have taken 
advantage of the situation to profiteer. The situation to-day 
is critical and conditions deplorable. While it is true that 
bituminous coal is cheaper, the mines are idle and labor is 
unemployed and production is far below normal. The people 
are indifferent and are not laying in their stocks. Freight 
rates are sky-high, and unless something is done to stimulate 
buying the panic price of last year in the late spring and 
summer may be repeated; next winter transportation may be 
overtaxed, and, if so, a shortage will occur. Then I firmly be- 
lieve drastic Government action will be again demanded by the 
people. There was plenty of coal last year, enough labor to 
mine it, but a shortage of cars delayed deliveries and a buyers’ 
panic was caused. This was entirely unnecessary. Had there 
been a Government ageney charged with the responsibility of 
correctly informing the people, such as the pending legislation 
proposes, I believe the speculators would have been routed and 
the public saved from extortion. 

The public expect the present Congress at this session to 
They will not endure 


domestic and industrial purposes ranging from $15 to $30 per 
ton, a price that taxes every household; that is reflected in the 
eost of production in every factory, in railroad and trolley 
rates, in cost of power, gas, and electricity, and retards develop- 
ment of any housing plan. With enough mines and miners to 
produce 750,000,000 tons a year and 150,000 coal cars idle 
during the summer months, the condition is one which can and 
should be relieved. 

Even now, with bituminous coal a drug on the market, the 
Anthracite for domestic pur- 
poses is selling at from $12 to $15 per ton, while other com- 
modities are selling 20 to 40 per cent lower than during the 
The operators, the railroads, with high freight rates, 
and the dealers are complacent over the situation, and no one 
No one seems to care except the consumer, who 
eomplains bitterly, as I will show by letters which depict de- 
plorable conditions among those who need coal. Although the 
consumer is the largest part of human society, interest in him 
seems to lag at times. 

A thorough study by a department of Government, with wide- 
spread publicity, will remedy many of the evils and abuses now 
existing. The proposed legislation provides for this. 

In anthracite prices we know that high wages, increased 
cost of mining, royalties, and freight rates have largely added 
to the cost, but there seems to be an unduly large spread of 
cost between the car at point of origin and the bin of the con- 
sumer, and nobody can tell the reason or find out. This legis- 
lation proposes that the Department of Commerce shall find out 
and make public the facts. 

I wish to state at the outset that I have no prejudice or 
enmity toward coal operators or dealers. I believe they should 
be treated fairly and permitted to make reasonable profits. But 
I also believe they should not treat the public unfairly or en- 
courage conditions that cause unreasonable profits and oppose 
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publicity as to facts which reflect on the conditions I have 
mentioned. 

There is nothing in the bill which controls or regulates their 
business. It does, however, compel full information and pro- 
vides for the publication of all the facts regarding the produc- 
tion and distribution of this essential commodity. It does pro- 
vide that it shall be the Government’s duty to study the ques- 
tion and advise Congress and the publie of all the essential de- 
tails that make up the price of coal. 

It has long been the duty of the Government to. know some- 
thing more regarding coal production—a duty which has been 
ignored for 50 years, while the facts regarding many other 
utilities and commodities have been carefully studied. 

I have never advocated Government ownership, control, or 
drastic regulation. I do not believe the Government should 
compete with legitimate business enterprises or should interfere 
with the law of supply and demand. But I do believe the Gov- 
ernment should compel full information for the public benefit 
in commodities essential for the life and comfort of the people. 

There is a great slump in coal buying at the present time. 
The bituminous mines are losing money. Many mines are idle, 
The railroads have 150,000 cars idle at a time when they can 
carry the coal at less than the winter cost. 

The first bill—Senate bill 1806—provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may make seasonal reductions to stimu- 
late the movement of coal. If relief is to be brought, the bill 
should be passed immediately. Coal is the most important 
freight item of the railroads, representing at least one-third of 
the entire business, including, of course, anthracite. The in- 
dustry represents an annual turnover of billions of dollars. 
Without a sufficient supply of coal transportation is at a stand- 
still and the people starve. To say that a branch of Govern- 
ment shall not study the question and compel information to 
stabilize the industry and bring relief in improved conditions 
is foolish, and to say that this is Government interference in 
business is ridiculous. Yet when any corporation, interest, or 
industry is in trouble they rush to Congress for aid. We pass 
emergency tariff bills, amend the Federal reserve act, extend the 
powers of the War Finance Corporation, until the statute books 
are cluttered with special legislation to relieve certain emer- 
gencies. In other words, every interest in the country when 
in doubt wishes help from the Government. Yet when the Goy- 
ernment desires them to cooperate and pursue sane methods 
they distrust and decry the parenthood. 

I do not take the gloomy view of portending disaster painted 
recently by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. I do 
not believe we shall ever visit the tomb of democracy in this 
country. I still believe this Republic shall live if we do our 
duty here, 

The Senator mentioned this coal legislation, and I can not 
construe his inference other than that any Government approach 
to the coal industry is a regulation of commerce. My reply to 
him is that there is a clear-cut difference between a regulation 
of commerce under the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution and action taken by the legislative body of the Govern- 
ment, directly or through a chosen agent, for the purpose of 
securing information merely. The securing of information is 
an inherent power of Congress, arising by necessary implica- 
tion through its constitutional existence, and that even though 
the process of securing this information may have an indirect 
effect upon comnrerce, it is not in legal significance a regula- 
tion of commerce. 
tion the legislation is transferred from an appearance of regu- 
lation of interstate commerce to a measure for the promotion of 
the public’s welfare. 

The doctrine of implied power was one of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s nrost powerful levers, by means of which he lifted Fed- 
eral Government to a position of commanding authority. There- 
fore, while not a lawyer, I feel no insecurity in my position on 
this legislation, nor do I believe that the liberties of anyone 
will be overthrown or invaded by it. 

Repeatedly has the Senate investigated the coal situation, 
each investigation arising from critical conditions. Nothing of 
a constructive character has ever been done. The Vardaman 
committee made an extended investigation, and much valuable 
information was secured, but no action was taken. Recently 
the committee on reconstruction gave attention to the subject 
and proposed legislation, which was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures. Extended hearings were conducted, which I 
have carefully read, and much light was thrown on the 
situation. 

Months ago the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
micvee appointed a subcommittee to act under a resolution of 
investigation introduced by me. That subcommittee consisted 
ef Senators ELkins, TowNSEND, Myers, WoLcort, and myself, 
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as chairman. The country was suffering from war conditions, 
as it has suffered ever since, which in part caused excessive 
prices for coal, shortage of cars, and laber troubles. The count- 
mittee held exhaustive hearings and gave extended study to the 
situation. Previous to and ‘during the strike the committee 
cooperated with the Director General of Railroads, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the Fuel Administrator, Mr. 
Garfield, during his brief return to duty after the war. In 
addition to the hearings assistance was given in reporting car 
shortages at the mines. Through these efforts the supply of 
surplus coal was increased and some of the ill effects of the 
stagnation caused by the strike and severe weather conditions 
were avoided. 

At the conclusion of these hearings the bills before the Sen- 
ate were reported by the subconrmittee to the full committee 
and were reported favorably by that committee to the-Senate. 
They are numbered S. 1806 and S. 1807. 

Senate bill 1806 amends the interstate commerce act and 
empowers that body to make seasonal reductions of freight 
rates on coal during the summer nmronths and corresponding in- 
creases during the winter months, on their own initiative or 
after a hearing, as a means of inducing production and distribu- 
tion when the mines, labor, and cars are idle. 

Their powers are not limited as to locality or 
it is left entirely with the commission to adjust 
meet conditions in different localities. 

This bill has received the approval of Chairnran Clark, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as well as the entire Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

Senate bill 1807, which I will move to take up following action 
on the seasonal coal bill now under consideration, empowers 
the Secretary of Commerce to procure facts as to production, 
distribution, and transportation (costs and profits) when found 
necessary by the President; to make a complete study of the 
storage of coal, statutory zoning, and the advisability of a cen- 
tral purchasing agency for Government coal. It empowers the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines to study standards of classi- 
fication of coal and publish the facts concerning such classifica- 
tion. It is the committee’s opinion, if the informative facts 
are procured and published, that, through common counsel and 
advice, with the cooperation of the operators and the consumers, 
much can be accomplished to stabilize the industry. 

The coal industry is scattered throughout 33 States; 10,000 
mines serve the people of the country; different conditions pre- 
vail in various sections, but all serve a common purpose; yet 
upon no one now is imposed the duty of helping them or the 
consumer to meet the problems which are arising daily ; whereas 
in the case of the farmers the Agricultural Department and in 
the case of the railroads the Interstate Commerce Commission 
function. 

‘Let coal be put under a department of the Government which 
ean thoroughly study the question and inform Congress and the 
people of the facts. Those who buy coal and need coal are 
entitled to some consideration by the Congress, The people wish 
Congress to act. 

Price fixing will not relicve the situation, but I believe legisla- 
tion of the character proposed will compose present uncertainty 
and bring relief to the consumer and better conditions to the 
operators. I hear of no opposition from consumers. I will later 
present letters from those who buy coal in large quantities 
favoring this legislation. 

I shall speak at length upon this subject after the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] shall have concluded, 

In concluding, I wish to say that I have no antagonism to 
the coal operators; but I must frankly state that I believe a 
great many coal producers to-day are committed to the theory 
that the coal industry can be best exploited by maintaining the 
same seasonal speculative atmosphere, many of the producers 
resting complacently under the present depressed business situa- 
tion in the belief that when the demand for fuel appears they 
will be able to employ the opportunity to recover with compound 
interest the losses now being sustained. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. From the Committee on Finance, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably with amendments what 
is known as the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill, being the 
bill (S. 506) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of 
the World War, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 133) thereon, which I ask may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirtis in the orate. 
the absence of objection, it will be so ordered. 


amount, but 
the rates to 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from North Dakota that there probably will be a great demand 
for the report on this bill, and that perhaps the number usually 
printed ought to be increased? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I presume that if I asked that the report 
be printed to the number to which would probably be desired, 
the matter would have to go to the Committee on Printing. I 
think thete will be applications for probably about 50,000 
copies; at least I am so informed; but possibly the chairman 
of the Committee on Printing, or some other member of that 
committee, can state the rule with reference to the printing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The chairman of the Committee 
on Printing is not present at this moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the usual number of the report may 
be printed now, and we shall later see how many copies will be 
required. Undoubtedly the type will be kept set up, and we can 
crder the additional copies which we may think are necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I feel very sure that there 
will be an immediate demand for a very large number of copies 
of the bill and report. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. How many copies does the Senator think may 
be needed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. GERRY. 
ordinary rule? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think about 5,000. I think that number 
may be printed without submitting the matter to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota intend to ask for action shortly on the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I intend to have the bill taken up within 
a day or two, if I can get the consent of the Senate to do so. 


CONDITIONS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 16th day of April last 
I introduced a joint resolution, which I now ask the Secretary 
to read. 

The PRESIDING 
requested. 

The reading clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


A joint resolution (S: J. Res. 27) protesting against violations of the 
laws of land warfare committed by the British forces against the 
Irish people in their struggle for independence, 

Whereas there-is a state of war existing between the Government of 
Great Britain and the people of Ireland; and 

Whereas the armed forces of Great Britain in Ireland have violated the 
laws of warfare as set forth in The Hague Convention of 1907, to 
which the Government of the United States is a signatory power, in 
the following particulars: 

(1) Prisoners of war are not treated as prisoners of the British 
Guvarnarett put as prisoners of the individuals or corps that capture 
them. 

(2) Such prisoners are subjected to cruel and inhuman treatment. 

(3) Prisoners are assassinated without excuse, or under the pre- 
text that they are attempting to escape. 

(4) The property of prisoners is confiscated. 

(5) Prisoners, as well as noncombatant civilians, 
by military force to perform excessive Thbor. L 

(6) Irish Nationals are forced to take part in the operations of 
war against their own people. 

(7) Hostages are carried by the British forces when engaged in 
war operations. 

(8) Irish Nationals are forced to swear allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the invading forces. 

(9) Irish citizens are forced under extreme torture to give informa- 
tion about their armed forces. 

(10) Family rights and honor, the lives of persons, and private 
property are violated by arson, pillage, and assassination. Husbands 
and sons are killed in the presence of their wives and mothers. In- 
nocent women and children are shot down in cold blood by soldiers 
driving through the streets in motor lorries. 

(11) Penalties are laid upon towns and villages as the result of 
the acts of individuals for which they can not be held legally respon- 
sible; homes are broken into in the dead of night, the inhabitants 
terrorized, and the houses looted and burned. During the year 1920 
more than 48,000 homes were thus violated. 

(12) Factories, creameries, hay ricks, and other food of domestic 
animals, owned by noncombatants, are burned and destroyed, leav- 
ing thousands of people without means of gaining a livelihood and 
thus bringing on much suffering and starvation. . 

(13) A policy of reprisals has been instituted, by which villages 
are laid waste and homes are destroyed, contrary to the law of na- 
tions and of humanity. 

(14) The property of religious, educational, and civic institutions 
is destroyed. 

And 

Whereas many thousands of loyal citizens of the United States are 
related by blood to the victims of these atrocities in Ireland; and 

Whereas this situation is making it exceedingly difficult to maintain 
unimpaired and unembarrassed the long standing good will and com- 
mon understanding between the United States and Great Britain, 
which the Congress is zealously desirous of fostering and perpetuat- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 


I think we shall need 50,000 copies. 
How many copies will be printed under the 
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May I suggest to the Senator Resolved, etc., That the Irish people ‘are entitled to a government of 


their own choice; and 

That the Congress views with horror and indignation the continued 
violation of the dictates of humanity and the laws of war by the 
armed forces of Great Britain in Ireland and most solemnly protests 
—— world against the continuation of such acts of uncivilized ware 

Mr. NORRIS addressed the Senate. 
two hours and a half, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator intend to con- 
clude his remarks to-night? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to finish to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought, since the Senator has been speaking 
two hours and a half, that perhaps he would prefer to sus- 
pend at this point and resume in the morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam not particular. With the understanding 
that I can resume early to-morrow, I will yield the floor now. 
I think I can finish in a half hour. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that the arrangement 
is to adjourn until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we want an executive session. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska, who has spoken a long time now, that he take 
part of the time to-morrow to finish, and after that, if per- 
mitted, I will follow with the coal information that I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will yield with the under- 
standing that I may resume early to-morrow. I should dislike 
to be put off as I was to-day. I could have finished to-night if 
it had not been for that. 

Mr. CURTIS. We will take a recess if the Senator prefers. 

Mr. NORRIS. With that understanding, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I trust that we will take an 
adjournment and not a recess, because during the morning hour 
to-morrow I want to bring up the resolution in respect to the 
Mingo coal strike. I want to present it to the Senate and get 
a vote upon it one way or the other. I hope that the morning 
hour will be accorded so that that can be undertaken. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, naturally I am in- 
terested in having the coal bills considered by the Senate as 
expeditiously as possible, but I feel that there is so much gen- 
eral routine business to be transacted that we ought to have the 
morning hour, and that the Senator from Nebraska ought to be 
permitted in the morning to continue and finish his remarks. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 52 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1921, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


After having spoken for 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 20, 1921. 
SoLicrirorR, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Edwin S. Booth, of Montana, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, vice Charles D. Mahaffie, resigned. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, EASTERN DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE. 
George C. Taylor, of Tennessee, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Tennessee, vice Wesley T. Kennerly, whose 
term will expire July 25, 1921. 
CoLLecTor or Customs, District No. 20. 


Emile Kuntz, of New Orleans, La., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 20, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., in place of Murphy J. Foster, deceased. : 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
DISTRICT OF IDAHO. 

Evan Evans, of Grangeville, Idaho, to be collector of internal 

revenue for the district of Idaho in place of Lewis Williams. 
DISTRICT OF UTAH. 

James H. Anderson, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be collector 
of internal revenue for the district of Utah, in place of David C. 
Dunbar. 

ASSAYER IN CHARGE, ASSAY OFFICE AT Satt LAKE City, UTAH, 

John L. May, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be assayer in charge 


of the United States assay office at Salt Lake City, Uiah, in 
place of Hugh T. Rippeto. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE Recurar Army or THE Unrrep States. 
Majors, 
Thomas Gordon, Philippine Scouts, from November 25, 


( apt. 
1920. 


Capt. Arthur Peter von Deesten, Corps of Engineers, from | 


November 26, 1920. 

Capt. Henry Stehman Hostetter, Finance Department, from 
December 1, 1920. 

Capt. Charles Burd Eeckels, Quartermaster Corps, from De- 
cember 2, 1920. 

Capt. Wallace Fairchild Baker, Finance Department, from 
December 7, 1920. 

Capt. Hardie Ambrose Vielland, Finance Department, from 
December 10, 1920. 

Capt. Hastie Alexander Stuart, Finance Department, from 
December 11, 1920. 

Capt. Eugene Coffin, Finance Department, from December 11, 
4920. 

Capt. Francis Jewett Baker, Finance Department, from De- 
cember 14, 1920. 

Captains. 

First Lieut. Arnold Melville Reeve, Quartermaster Corps, 

from November 24, 1920. 


Virst Lieut. George Edward Kraul, Infantry, from November | 


25, 1920. 

First Lieut. Lawrence Locke Clayton, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 26, 1920. 

First Lieut. Joseph William Loef, Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 26, 1920. 

First Lieut. Horace Harding, Field Artillery, from November 
30, 1920. 


rst Lieut. Royal Harry Place, Infantry, from December 1, | 


1920. 


Wirst Lieut. Fred Ernest Davis, Quartermaster Corps, from | 


December 2, 1920. 

Virst Lieut. George Darryll Gamble, Quartermaster Corps, 
fren. December 7, 1920. 

I rst Lieut. Edmund Graham West, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 7, 1920. 

irst Lieut. Joseph Idus Lambert, Cavalry, from December 9, 
7920. 

Kirst Lieut. Clarence Nelson Iry, Corps of Engineers, from 
December 9, 1920. 

First Lieut. Joseph Worth Timmons, jr., Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 10, 1920, 

First Lieut. Clarence Cory Harshman, Ordnance Department, 
from December 11, 1920. 

First Lieut. John McRae, Air Service, from December 11, 1920. 

Iirst Lieut. Oliver Grant Brush, -.ir Service, from December 
12, 1920, 

Tirst Lieut. Roy Claire Wells, Cavalry, from December 14, 
1920. 

REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNirep STares, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

red Sheaff Wells, late first lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, 
Regular Army, to be first lieutenant with rank from June 11, 
1921. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Thomas Houston Dameron, late first lieutenant, Infantry, 
Regular Army, to be first lieutenant with rank frem June 10, 
1921. 

INFANTRY. 


James Luke Frink, late captain, Infantry, Regular Army, to | 


be major with rank from June 10, 1921. 
UNItTEp STATES NAvy. 
MARINE ‘CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Charles C. Carpenter to be a colonel in the Marine | 


Corps from the 6th day of April, 1921. 

Maj. Walter BE. Noa, assistant quartermaster, to be an assist- 
ant quartermaster in the Marime Corps, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, from the 6th day of April, 1921. 

Edgar A, Poe, jr., to be a first lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
from the 4th day of June, 1920. 

William D. Bassett to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps from the 4th day of Tune, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Feccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate Jane 20, 1927. 
DrvARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


DIRECTOR RVREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
. . . - 
Julius Klein, 
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Customs SERVICR. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, CUSTOMS COLTLECTION 
Herman Hormel. 


ASSISTANT APPRATSER OF MERCHANDISE, CUSTOMS COLLECTION DIS- 
TRICT NO. 4. 


DISTRICT NO. 4, 


Osgood C. Blaney, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, 
CONSULS OF CLASS 7, 
Alexander K. Sloan. 
Walter A. Foote. 
Coast GUARD. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, 
William H. Shea, 
In THE ARMY, 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Captain. 
David Wilson Craig. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
Brigadier general. 
Robert Emmet Callan. 
Major. 
‘Clarence Leslie Gilbert, Field Artillery, 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
First lieutenants, 
Maxwell Michaux Corpening. 
Clarence Elmer Cartwright. 
ATR SERVICE, 
Colonel. 
Theodore Anderson Baldwin, jr. 
Captain. 
Warner Beardsley Gates. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE, 
Captain. 
David Lee Hooper. 
First. lieutenants. 
Raymond Henry Reece. 
Hdward Joseph Sullivan. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
Captains, 
Walter Francis Tolscn. 
Hugh Max Bullard. 
DENTAL CORPS. 
Captain, 
John Rudolph Wikeen. 
INFANTRY, 
Captain. 
Jesse Plez Green. 
First lieutenants. 
Charles Raymund Gross. 
Edwin Clark Maling. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 20, 1921. 


The House was called to order at 12 o’clock noon, by Mr. 
Watsu as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, while clouds and darkness are round about 
Thy throne, yet in Thee there is no darkness at all. Thou art 
the giver of all light and the glory of all life. Let Thy ministry 
upon us this day be full of grace and full of truth. God be 
merciful unto us and cause His light to fall upon us. Lift the 
whole level of our lives to a plane where the human heart 
shall forget its troubles and all labor shall not be a burden. 
Then shall our weakness be transformed into strength and 
our ignorance into wisdom. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, June 17, 1921, 
was read and approved. 
THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MASON, OF ILTINOTS. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is in receipt of 
a cablegram from the President of the Senate of Porto Rico 





1921. 


expressing sorrow at the death of the late Representative 
Mason. Without objection, the Chair will have the cablegram 
read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SAN JUAN, P. R., June 19. 
SpraAkeR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


News of death of Porto Rico’s great friend, Representative Mason, has 
caused painful impression. His last letter to president of this senate— 
June 8—offering his decided support to resolution introduced by 
Representative Williams in favor of Porto Rico has been entered on 
the record of this senate with the expression of the senate’s deep 
sorrow over the great loss of that great Nation and this small island, 
so much in need of good and generous friends such as he. 


Bance.o, President of the Senate, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in 
live stock, live-stock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry 
products, and eggs, and for other purposes, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 775. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to certify certain findings of fact, and for other purposes; 

S. 1590. An act to add certain lands to the Wyoming National 
Forest ; 

8. 843. An act to amend section 5 of the act approved March 
2, 1919, entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of contracts 
connected with the prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes ”’ ; 

S. 667. An act for the relief of John B. H. Waring; 

S. 1737. An act for the relief of Con Murphy ; 

S. 1254. An act providing for the appointment of an additional 
district judge in and for the eastern district of Michigan ; 

S. 1288. An act to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges of the district court of the United States for the 
southern district of New York; and 

S. J. Res. 36. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
a commission to confer with the Dominion Government or the 
provincial governments of Quebec, Ontario, and New Brunswick 
as to certain restrictive orders in council of the said Provinces 
relative to the exportation of pulp wood thereform to the United 
States. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on June 18 they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 4091. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Borderland Coal Corporation to construct a bridge across the 
Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, in Mingo County, W. Va. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. To-day is unanimous-consent 
day under the rule. The Clerk will call the Calendar for Unani- 
mous Consent, 


EXCHANGE OF GOVERNMENT LANDS IN HAWATI. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4598) to provide for the exchange of Gov- 
ernment lands for privately-owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that that 
bill be allowed to go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT RADIO STATIONS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 7) to amend section 2 of the joint 
resolution entitled “ Joint resolution to authorize the operation 
of Government-owned radio stations for the use of the general 
public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution be passed over with- 
out prejudice: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘ The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
ill. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR WAR-RISK PATIENTS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6263) to amend an act entitled “An act 
providing additional hospital facilities for patients of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance and of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Training, Division of Rehabilitation, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 4, 1921. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, when this bill was last under consideration, during the 
consideration of bills cn the Unanimous Consent Calendar, the 
deficiency appropriation act had not yet been approved. This 
bill is in the identic phraseology incorporated in a provision in 
the deficiency appropriation act, and I therefore object to its 
consideration on this calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects to the consideration of the bill. The bill is stricken 
from the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill which has just been re- 
ported remain on the table. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
does the gentleman from Wisconsin know by consultation with 
the author of this bill that it has been completely cared for 
in another way? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know by my own examination of the 
deficiency appropriation act that it has been, not by collabora- 
tion with any other. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that as a matter of courtesy to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] he ought to be given 
an opportunity to pass upon this question, and I therefore 
object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment, I wish to say for the information of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that when the bill was under 
consideration on the Unanimous Consent Calendar two weeks 
ago the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANpREws], who re- 
ported the bill, asked unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice because the same provision was incorporated 
in the deficiency appropriation act. At that time the bill had 
not passed both branches of Congress. I have no objection to 
its remaining on the calendar, but I thought it would be an 
expeditious way to dispose of it, after it had been incorporated 
in another act, to have it laid on the table. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that with respect to this bill, after it 
has reached the stage that it has, we ought to have the sanc- 
tion either of the man who introduced the bill or the man who 
reported it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We had the sanction of the gentleman 
from Nebraska two weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
request I ask that the resolution be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill has been stricken from 
the calendar at the instance of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


REERECTION OF THE LINCOLN STATUE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 127) to reerect the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln upon its original site. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

Mr. JAMES of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
lllinois [Mr. Kine], the author of the resolution, is in Chicago 
attending the funeral of his colleague, Mr. MAson, and at his 
request I ask that the resolution be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempcre. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pre tempote. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
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FURTHER RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 

The next business om the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6573) to further reclassify postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service and readjust their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The title of the bill was. read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of some impor- 
tance. I want to know if the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
StTEENERSON] is going to give us any chance to be heard on it? 

Mr. STEENBRSON. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. So there will be liberal debate on it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; whatever is desired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after July 1, 1921, postmasters of 
the fourth class shall be paid the same compensation as now provided 
by law, except that they shall receive 145 per cent of the cancellations 
of the first $75 or less per quarter, 70 per cent of the next $100 or less 
per quarter, and on the balance 60 per cent. 

Sec, 2. That as a reward for faithful and meritorious service special 
clerks may be appointed in the executive, finance, money order, postal 
savings, registry, mailing, and other divisions of first-class post offices. 
Clerks in the executive, finance, money order, postal savings, registry, 
and other divisions of first-class post offices who were designated as 
special clerks, finance clerks, cashiers, foremen, bookkeepers, chief 
stamp clerks, chief mailing clerks, and stenographers on June 30, 1920, 
and who were, on and after July 1, 1920, assigned as elerks of grade 
5 shall, from and after the passage of this act, unless they were de- 
moted for cause, be given the designation and status of special elerks, 
and assigned to the first or second grade: Provided, That clerks who 
have been designated as special clerks shall not be demoted exeept for 
cause. 

Sec. 3. That clerks and carriers in the intermediate or automatic 
grades who were appointed to regular positions before June 5, 1920, 
and are receiving less than the maximum grade of salary, shall receive 
credit for all time served as substitute on a basis of one year for each 
306 days of eight hours served as substitute, and be promoted to the 
grade to which such clerk or carrier would have progressed had his 
original appointment as substitute been to grade 1. 

Sec. 4. That. effective July 1, 1921, the minimum salary of foreman 
in first-class offices shall be $2,100 per annum, “ 

Sec. 5, That, effective July 1, 1921, the minimum salary of assistant 
superintendents. of mails in post offices with receipts of $1,000,000, but 
less than $2,000,600, shall be $2,300 per annum. 

Sec. 6. That, effective July 1, 1921, the salary of assistant post- 
masters at offices of the second class, where the gross postal receipts 
are $8,000, but less than $12,000, shall be $1,850 per annum. 

Sec. 7. That. the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to pay to 
the clerks in first and second class post offices and letter carriers. in 
the City Delivery Service the amount due them as overtime in lieu of 
compensatory time for work performed by them on Sundays intervening 
between June 5 and July 1, 1920. P 

Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay. to persons who have been retired under the act of Congress 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and who have 
since their retirement been employed in the Postal Service, the sums to 
which they are entitled. for services heretofore rendered. _ 

Sec. 9. That the paragraph in the act of Congress entitled “An act 
to reclassify postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and. read- 
just their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis,” approved 
June 5, 1920 (p. 1053, Stat. L.. 2d sess, 65th Cong.), which reads as 
follows: “On and after July 1, 1921, no supervisory official or em- 
ployee in the Postal Service shall be promoted more than $300 during 
any one year, except when appointed | stmaster, inspecter in charge, 
or superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, 
hereby, repealed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Calen- 
dar and the House autematiecally considers it as in Committee 
of the Whole. The Clerk will read the first section for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read section 1. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I thought possibly the chairman was going to explain 
this bill in general debate. 

Mr. STEENERSON.. I shall be very glad to explain it. 

Mr. BLANTON. While I have the floor I want to ask’ the 
gentleman a question or two. I notice that this bill is merely 
to cover little matters that were left out of the last bill in which 
postmasters and clerical help were reclassified. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The object of the bill is to eorrect in- 
equalities that arose in the administration of the general re- 
classification act passed June 5, 1920. That was the bill 
reported by the joint commission on salaries, which, as you know, 
held hearings all over the country. After the hearings were 
finished the bill was rushed through in a great hurry and some 
errors crept into it. Among other things fourth-class post- 
masters 

Mr. BLANTON. Were overlooked in large measure. 

Mr. STEENERSON. For instance, the compensation of fourth- 
elass postmasters was fixed at 145 per cent of the first $75 per 
quarter. That was, of course, more than their receipts. Then 
the bill provided that they should have a lower percentage on 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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the next $50. When you come to figure it out you will see in 
the table in the report that the postmasters in some of these 
small offices received more when they canceled exactly $75 
worth per quarter than they did when they canceled more. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Who 
has the floor? 

Mr. BLANTON, I have the floor, and I should like to control 
the line of interrogation. 

Mr. WYANT. Will gentlemen please speak so they can be 
heard? ) 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will not have any trouble in 
hearing my voice, because I am going to make it reach him, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Minnesota whether or not, 
under this corrective bill, the fourth-class postmasters in small 
offices, who give all of their time and attention to their official 
duties, are to be paid salaries upon which they can live? They 
have not received such salaries in the past. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This bill increases their compensation 
and makes it uniform in proportion to the amount of cancella- 
tions. Of course, there are many of these fourth-class post- 
masters who hold the office simply for the purpose of accom- 
modating the public. I have fourth-class postmasters in my 
district who do not receive over $20-a quarter, or $80 per year. 
They do not cancel any more stamps than that. It only takes 
a few moments of their time. Now, it would not be feasible 
to pay such a postmaster a living wage out of the receipts of 
such an office. The object of the bill, as the title indicates, is 
to equalize the compensation and put these postmasters on an 
equitable basis. There was an error that crept into the eclassi- 
fication bill in this, that after giving these postmasters 145 
per cent of the first $75 a quarter, it then applied a lower per- 
centage to the next $25, and that resulted in giving a man who 
canceled more than $75 less than one who canceled exactky $75 
or less. Now, this corrects that, because it applies the per- 
centage to the first $75 and then applies another percentage to 
the balance; and you will see by the table on the first page of 
the report exactly what that correction amounts to. The table 
is as follows and shows the present compensation and the com- 
pensation as it will be under the present bill: 


Amendment 
to 145 per 
| om on 5, 
cen 
| 1920. |on next $100, 
| 60per cent on 
| remainder. 
| 


Act of 


Cancellation per quarter. | June 5, 





$108, 75 
108. 45 
112; 25 
9, 25 
126, 25 
126, 95 
133.25 
140, 25 
147. 25 
154, 25 
161, 25 
178, 75 
179, 35 
193, 75 
199. 75 
223. 75 
224. 35 
238.75 
253, 75 
283.75 








The Clerk will read 
the next section of the bill. 

The Clerk read section 2, with the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ shall,” insert “from and after the 
passage of this act.” i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. STHENERSON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment simply 
makes it certain that the provision is not retroactive. The Post 
Office Department desired that this amendment should be put 
into the bill prepared by the committee, and it was reecom- 
mended unanimously by the committee. So I hope it will be 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read section 3. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, unless there is a desire 
for an explanation, I will presume this matter is quite familiar 
to all the Members of the House. \ 


The question is on the commit- 
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Mr. DYER. We do not need any explanation. The fact that 
the gentleman from Minnesota reported it is sufficient. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
section. 

The Clerk read section 4. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
word. Where a carrier has reached the retirement age and has 
been retired under the law on the annuity due him from the 
Government, and thereafter he is employed by the postmaster 
to do regular service on a regular salary, and he performs the 
regular service, I understand that under this section he can get 
his salary in lieu of the annuity. Is that the fact? 

Mr. STEENERSON. This applies to certain employees who 
were retired. They were actually retired under the retirement 
act, and during the emergency of the Christmas holidays—I 
think that covers most of the cases—these men were employed 
to help out at so much an hour, just the same as any other em- 
ployee would be hired. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has not quite caught my 
question. I want it understood, because I want to be sure that 
it reaches such cases. In my district, at Mineral Wells, Tex., a 
earrier who had been employed on a rural route, if I am not 
mistaken, was retired under the retirement act. Thereafter the 
postmaster, not being able to get help anywhere else, employed 
him on the regular service, and he performed that service for 
three months under contract with the postmaster that he was to 
receive the regular salary. Later he was informed by the Post- 


master General that his salary could not be paid him because of 
the retirement act, unless the matter was corrected by Congress. 
Is this to correct such cases as that? 

Those cases will be corrected, as well | 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
as others. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. 


And he will receive his pay? 
STEENERSON. He will 

Mr. REAVIS. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. As I understand, the empleyee who is retired 
and after retirement is employed for service by the depart- 
ment, under the provisions of this bill he would get his retire- 
ment pay and in addition thereto pay for his employment as 
well. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘This only applies retroactively. The 
comptroller had ruled that you could not pay the man who did 
the work after he was retired. 

Mr. REAVIS. My question was in these cases where it does 
apply, whether retroactive or not, the employee would get the 
retirement pay and also pay for his employment as well. 

Mr. STEENERSON. He would get his retirement pay and 
the pay that they agreed to give him. 

Mr. REAVIS. Then when he was retired 
employed again he would get double salary. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This does not apply to any case in the 
future. It was supposed when this occurred that when they 
hired a rural carrier for a few days it was legal; but the comp- 
troller held that it was illegal, and the question is whether we 
should refuse to pay these men or not. Some of these rural car- 
riers, while it is true they were retired, they were not retired 
on a pension. They had not served long enough to draw an 
annuity, but were over the age of 65 and were retired without 
pay. I had a case of that kind in my district. He did the work, 
but they could not pay him under the law as construed by the 
eomptroller. 


and afterwards 
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The Clerk read section 9 of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. I should be glad if the gentleman from 
Minnesota will be so kind as to tell us what that section means. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The classification act of June 5, 1920, 
fixed salaries of clerks, carriers, and supervisory officials at 
such and such a figure. It did not, as heretofore had been the 
“ase, say that they should receive not exceeding a certain 
amount. It then provided as follows: 

No supervisory official or employee in the Postal Service shall be 
promoted more than $300 during any one year, except when appointed 
postmaster, inspector in charge, or Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service. 

In many cases the difference in the salary between one posi- 
tion and the next highest is more than $300. The question arose 
as to one of these promotions, and the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury decided that this clause applied to supervisory officials but 
not to the others. The question arose in the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General's office, where he wanted to promote an 
assistant chief clerk of the 





OL Ul 
of chief clerk. There was a difference, I think, of $600 in the 
salary, 


tailway Mail Service to the position | 
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The assistant chief clerk was the one logically to be promoted, 
because he was next in line of promotion and was experienced 
and could be said to be qualified for the position, but the comp- 
troller held that they could not appoint him but could: appoint a 
clerk that received $1,800. I have printed in the report a large 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last | list of positions where this is true. The department sent down 


a request to the committee saying that there were se Many cases 
where the supervisory officials were the next in line fer promo- 
tion where the difference in salary as fixed by Congress was 
more than $300, and the only way out would be to appoint some- 
body still lower to put into the higher place, and they asked 
that the provision be repealed. If the classification lav; had 
stated that the salary shall not exceed a certain sum, then 
there would be discretion in the Postmaster General to allow 
a man to be promoted to a $3,000 position at a lower salary for 
the first year or two and then advance him. But this can net 
be done now. 

Mr. PARRISH. In other words, the provision interferes with 
the promotion of the assistant to the position of chief in many 
cases where the assistant has been ene who has rendered 
efficient service and valuable service and his promotion is 
meritorious, and without it there could not be any promotion 
from assistant to a chief in these cases? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentieman is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can there be more than 100 per cent of 
anything? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is a mathematical problem upon 
which I would like to have the opinion of Mr. Einstein. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman provides payment for the 
fourth-class postmaster, that he shall reeeive 145 per cent of 
cancellations. Of course I know what the gentleman means; he 
means 100 per cent and then an equivalent of 45 per cent more. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is an old law; it was not origi- 
nated by me. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Postoffice Department understands by 
this expression that they are to pay fourth-class postmasters 
100 per cent of all the cancellations and then, in addition 
thereto, an extra amount equal to 45 per cent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; and they have been doing that 
since the law was first passed. Such a provision was put in 
three or four years ago. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. . I will. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does not the gentleman think that 
he should put in the words “equal or equivalent,” so that it 
would read “he shall receive an amount equal or equivalent 
to”? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Inasmuch as this is an old provision 
earried since 1918 and has been construed by the department 
to mean just what the gentleman has in his mind, I think it 
would not be well to change it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 


RIGHT TO OVERFLOW LAND ON FORT GEORGE WRIGHT MILITARY 
ERVATION, WASH. 


RES- 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (H. R. 2861) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to Lloyd E. Gandy, of Spokane, Wash., his heirs and assigns, 
the right to overflow certain lands on the Fort George Wright 
Military Reservation, at Spokane, Wash., on such terms as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order 
that I made when this bill was up the last time, when it was 
passed over without prejudice, that it is a private bill. 

The bill, as the Chair will note, seeks to confer upon an in- 
dividual a right to flood Government lands so as to permit this 
individual to have the benefits accruing from the right of flood- 
ing Government lands. I do not know whether it is necessary 
for me to call the attention of the Chair to various citations 
which uphold the contention that this is a bill of private 
eharacter and is erroneously on the Calendar of Public Bills. 
I direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that the rule as 
to bills of this character are more strictly construed than in 
time past, and yet we have exceptions. where even bills grant- 
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ing to individuals rights of a public character have been held 
to be private bills. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the point of order. I find myself somewhat embar- 
rassed in attempting to present a parliamentary question to one 
so expert in that subject as the present occupant of the chair, 
but I feel it my duty to submit a few observations which I 
trust may be pertinent and which I hope the Speaker will bear 
in mind in passing on the question. I understand that it is 
frequently a very difficult matter to draw definitely a line of 
demarcation between a public and a private bill. I take it that 
in each case the matter rests largely in the sound discretion of 
the Speaker, guided by the provisions of the particular bill 
under consideration. I note the Speaker has just read this 
bill, but I desire to direct his attention to the fact that the bill 
by its terms confers no right whatsoever on Mr. Gandy. If 
this bill should be enacted by the Congress, Mr. Gandy will 
have no greater right than he possesses at this moment. This 
bill authorizes the Secretary of War to discharge a public func- 
tion with respect to one of the military reservations of the 
United States. It is true that in the exercise of that power he 
may take action which incidentally will result in a benefit to 
an individual, but the power itself is the thing in contemplation 
by this bill. In the absence of the bill the Secretary of War 
would have no jurisdiction in the premises at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Not now. Not only is that true, but this 
bill authorizes the Secretary of War, in behalf of the United 
States Government, to accept title to certain real estate to be 
conveyed to the Government. The bill also empowers the 
Secretary of War to institute condemnation proceedings for the 
purpose of acquiring property to constitute a part of the public 
domain and to be included in one of the military reservations 
of the United States. 

I do not imagine that it will be contended that this bill is a 
private bill, because it has no relation to the appropriation of 
Government property directly or indirectly under the rule, be- 
cause I think it is settled under the precedents that a bill grant- 


ing the right of way over Indian lands or the military reserva- | 


tions of the Government is held to be a public bill. The indirect 
authorization contemplates the granting of an easement which 
is nothing more than a right of way. In one case it may be for 
a railroad, in another for a wagon road, and in still another an 
eusement for the overflowing of the land by water, but the 
principle involved is precisely the same. It is granting an 
easement in real estate the title to which is vested in the 
Federal Government. I submit that under the precedents I 
have had great difficulty in my own mind in determining the 
question presented, but I find comfort in the thought that it will 
be passed upon by one much more competent than I, 

In this connection I call the Speaker’s attention to this lan- 
guage, found in volume 4, Hinds’ Precedents, page 248: 

Bills frequently contain provisions of a public character which at 
the same time are designed to benefit or promote private enterprise. 
It is difficult in such cases to determine with uniformity in which cate- 
gory these bills should be classed. 

_ Bills authorizing the construction of bridges and bills granting the 
right of way to railroads through Indian, military, or other reserva- 


tions have frequently been treated as private, while similar bills have at 
other times been considered to be public bills. 


Following that announcement the writer says: 


The practice of the House has been generally in accordance with these 
distinctions, although bills for the incorporation of companies, bills 
authorizing the construction of bridges, and bills allowing rights of way 
a eee or Government reservations are now generally treated 
as pu . 

I submit that this bill has been reported to the House of 
Representatives four times by the Committee on Military Affairs 
with the recommendation that it pass. On each of those occa- 
sions the Speaker has referred it to the Calendar of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. That occurred twice during 
the incumbency of the beloved ex-Speaker, Mr. Clark, and twice 
during the incumbency of the present Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. I cite that as persuasive, showing that two 
Speakers in assigning this bill to a calendar have assigned it 
to the calendar on which it now appears. I respectfully submit 
the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes the point of order that the bill H. R. 2861, which has 
been reported by title, which authorizes the Secretary of War 
to grant to Lloyd E. Gandy, of Spokane, Wash., his heirs and 
assigns, the right to overflow certain lands on the Fort George 
Wright Military Reservation, at Spokane, Wash., on such terms 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and for other pur- 
poses, is improperly upon the Union Calendar, because it is a 
private bill, 
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As the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WeBstrer] has stated, 
it is at times difficult to draw the line between biils of this 
character under the rules and to determine whether or not they 
belong upon one calendar or another. The Chair has examined 
the provisions of this bill, and in the view of the Chair the 
legislation proposed is such as to grant certain rights and privi- 
leges to an individual, and as an incident to that grant or 
benefit which is to be conferred certain powers are given to the 
Secretary of War, authorizing him to require the fulfillment of 
certain conditions and to require the beneficiaries to fill in some 
land or to erect certain structures made necessary by the grant 
of the particular privilege or benefit to the individual named 
in the bill. The Chair finds on examining the precedents that 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress, the Speaker—at that time the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN]—ruled upon the question 
as to what calendar certain bills similar in import to this be- 
longed—-Hinds’ Precedents, volume 3, section 2614. 

Mr. Speaker CANNon at that time stated that it had been the 
practice in Parliament and also in Congress to consider as 
private bills such as are for the interest of individuals, public 
companies or corporations, a parish, city, or county, or other 
locality. 

To be a private bill, it must not be general in its enactments, 
but for the particular interest or benefit of a person or persons. 
A pension bill for the relief of a soldier’s widow is a private 
bill, but a bill granting pensions to such persons as a class 
instead of as individuals is a public bill. 

The Chair has examined the citation to which the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WepstEeR] has referred, and feels that 
while this bill contains general provisions, the reason the gen- 
eral provisions are contained in the bill is because legislation is 
proposed granting a certain thing or benefit to an individual, and 
not to any particular class or any particular community... The 
right granted is for the benefit of Mr. Lloyd Gandy, of Spokane, 
Wash., or his heirs or assigns. While it is true it affects the 
military reservation or other Government property, the Chair 
feels that the bill clearly comes within the rule requiring that 
bills for the benefit or rights of certain individuals should be 
treated as private in their character. 

The Chair sustains the point of order, and the bill is auto- 
matically transferred to the Private Calendar. 


SENATE BILLS AND SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated 
below : 

S. J. Res. 36. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
a commission to confer with the Dominion Government or the 
provincial governments of Quebec, Ontario, and New Bruns- 
wicix as to certain restrictive orders in council of the said 
Provinces relative to the exportation of pulp wood therefrom 
to the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 667. An act for the relief of John B. H Waring; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1288. An act to provide for the appointment of two ad- 
ditional judges of the district court of the United States for 
the southern district of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1737. An act for the relief of Con Murphy; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1590. An act to add certain lands to the Wyoming National 
Forest ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S$. 1254. An act providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge in and for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 848. An act to‘amend section 5 of the act approved March 
2, 1919, entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of contracts 
connected with the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses’; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

8S. 775. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to certify certain findings of fact, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? ; 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. To ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague [Mr. GorMAN] may have tnanimous consent to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of post offices and post 
roads. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague may have unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
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post oflices and post roads. Does the gentleman refer to the 
measure which has just passed? 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 

ight to object, can the gentleman inform us whether his col- 
aaah in the extension of his remarks, will give us any infor- 
mation as to the exact method that is going to be followed in 
the appointment of postmasters of the presidential class? 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. I can not say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

EXTENDING LIMIT OF INDEBTEDNESS, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5756) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to 
the future political status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to provide a more autohomous government for 
these iSlands,” approved August 29, 1916. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill reported? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

bill (H. R. 5756) to amend an act entitled “An act to declare the 
purpose of the people of the United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and te provide a more 


ens government for these islands,” approved August 29, 
6. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to declare the pur- 
pose of the people of the United States as to the future political status 
of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to previde a more autono- 
mous government for these islands,’ approved August 29, 1916, be 
amended, as follows: 

That the proviso of section 11 of said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: “Provided, however, That the entire in- 
debtedness of the Philippine government created by the authority con- 
ferred herein shall not exceed at any one time the sum of $30,000,000, 
exclusive of those obligations known as friar land bonds, nor that of 
any Province or municipality, a sum in excess of 7 per cent of the 
aggregate tax valuation of its property at any one time. In comput- 
ing the indebtedness of the Philippine government, bonds not to exceed 
$10,000,000 in amount, issued by that government, secured by an 
oquivalent amount of bonds issued by the Provinces or municipalities 
thereof, shall not be counted.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know what the limit is now. 

Mr. TOWNER. The limitation, I will say to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, fixed by the ‘fundamental act in 1915, was 
$15,000,000, and remains unchanged in the law at the present 
time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
$30,000,000 ? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes, sir; I will say to the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the 
Texas withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it, but does the gentleman 
think it ought to come up on unanimous-consent day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from T 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that while it may be improper to call it up on unanimous-con- 
sent day, it is a unanimous report of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs after careful consideration, and it is a bill which I cer- 
tainly think the House understands fully and has no objection 
to its passing. If it dees not come up in this way it will prob- 
ably come up by suspension, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
withdvaws the objection. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was again reported. ' 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the extension which is asked 
for in this bill would be perfectly justified merely in the ordi- 
nary course, because the business of the Philippine Islands, 
the progress and development of their commercial interests, 
the inerease of the wealth of the islands, would make $15,000,- 
600 as a limitation altogether too small an amount. Condi- 
tions, however, warrant action outside of those considerations. 
The islands are, of course, reaHy in the constructive stage. 
They need everything that a government needs. The islanders 
have made most marvelous progress and development during 
the brief period that the islands have been under American 
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Is there objection to the pres- 
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control. During the last few years, especially, they have made 
remarkable progress and improvement in their business condi- 
tions. When the act of August 29, 1916, was passed the annual 
revenues of the Philippine government were $13,000,000. In 1919 
they were $36,000,000. The estimated revenues for the year 
1920 will be about $42,000,000, so that in that brief period their 
annual revenues have increased more than three times over. 
The wealth of the islands has also increased three or four times 
since they have been under American eccupancy. But we have 
this condition. As I said before, everything that a new gov- 
ernment needs must be secured in the Philippines. They need 
roads, and they are building them as rapidly as they can. They 
need all kinds ef public buildings, especially schoolhouses ; all 
of the needs of a new government that can be imagined. In 
these islands they need very much indeed the development of 
water power and irrigation plants. The government has been 
almost compelled to desist from carrying out its prepositions 
with regard to these matters. They have been compelled to 
use their resources for other purposes largely. They were 
compelled to take over the railroad and invest in that ebout 
$6,000,000, and I will say, Mr, Speaker, this is a remarkable 
fact, that even now under existing conditions that railroad is 
paying and bringing in a small profit. It is much better than 
most vailreads are doing here. It was absolutely necessary, 
as they considered it, te take over the railroad as conditions 
were such that the railroad would go into bankruptcy unless 
the government took it ever. They have been conapelled to in- 
vest in other things. Se that their funds have been for some 
time absolutely exhausted. Besides this, they have aiways 
been able to maintain a fund sufficient in the United States to 
keep up, within a reasonable limit, the parity of exchange be- 
tween the peso and the gold dollar of our currency. However, 
they were compelled so closely to use all of their revenues for 
the extraordinary expenses in the islands that their exchange 
has been two or three times exhausted, and is now run down 
even as low as 16 per cent discount. In fact, exchange be- 
tween the islands and the United States is practically pre- 
hibited. The peso is only werth in American currency 42 cents 
in the islands. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Is it the purpese to sell these bonds in the 
United States? 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘They will be sold in the United States. 

Mr. WYANT. What effect will the sale of these bonds in 
the United States have directly or indirectly upon Philippine 
independence? 

Mr. TOWNHER. It will have no effect. 

Mr. WYANT. Why not? 

Mr. TOWNER. Everybody there, both those in favor of and 
those against independence, are in favor of this legislation. 
The Philippine Legislature, which is for independence, is for 
this legislation, and it previded before its adjournment for 
the issuance of $10,000,000 of these bonds which we are now 
giving them permission to issue. All American interests in the 
islands and all of these who might be called the opposition 
to the independence of the islands are in favor of this legisla- 
tion. There is no division of opinion. Gen. Wood and Gen. 
Forbes have sent word over urging the immediate passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. 
another question ? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. A statement has been made with reference to 
the favorable financial condition of these islands. Why is it 
that the Philippines are said to be bankrupt, if that is true? 

Mr. TOWNER. They are suffering just as every other nation 
in the world is suffering, just as the United States is suffering, 
from conditions that exist now. They are suffering from the 
fact that the government, in order to support its functions, has 
used current funds rather more than has been justified to 
support its institutions and prevent a panic. Even if the 
Filipinos have acted unwisely, if as a matter of fact the pres- 
ent limit of indebtedness is too small, we should enlarge it in 
justice to them and in justice to ourselves, Then if disaster 
comes we will not have contributed by our refusal to such a 
result. In any event, we should do on our part the right 
and the just thing. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Can the gentleman give us the relation 
which these thirty millions will bear to the property of the 
Philippine Islands in eomparison with the relation that the 
fifteen millions bore to the property when it was originally 
adopted? 
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Mr. TOWNER. Yes. The taxable property of the Philippine 
Islands is probably over a billion pesos, or over $500,000,000 at 
the present time. Compared with their wealth the amount 
provided for is small, and, indeed, it is small considered from 
any possible standpoint. 

Mr. STEVENSON. When the $15,000,000 was fixed as the 
limit, the taxable property was very much less than what it is 
now, was it not? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Can you give us what it was at that 
time? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I do not believe I can. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, 
according to the report, the assessed value of taxable property 
in the islands at the time of the passage of the act was 
555,000,000 pesos; half of that in dollars. Last year the tax- 
able property was 802,000,000 pesos. 

Mr. TOWNER. That should have been the year 1919. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is not quite double, then? 

Mr. TOWNER. Practically so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
taxable property? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and the taxable property value given in 
1915 was more nearly the taxable value than that given now. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What about the income? 

Mr. TOWNER. I have given the income. The revenues of 
the Philippine government last year were about $42,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that this is an entirely Philip- 
pine proposition? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The-credit of the United States is not be- 
hind these bonds at all? 

Mr. TOWNER. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the bonds are expected to be sold in 
the United States? 

Mr. TOWNER. I presume so; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman taken into consideration 
what effect that may have upon the market for our farm loan 
bonds? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not think it will affect it at all, because 
the amount is so comparatively small. Fifteen million dollars 
is but a drop in the bucket compared with the total of tax- 
exempt bonds in the United States. All municipal bonds are 
tax exempt: Almost every day there is placed on the mtrket 
more than is represented here. We shall give at least a little 
greater care and consideration to these people, representing 
struggling communities over there, than we should give to estab- 
lished communities in this country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like the 
gentleman to yield to me two minutes, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin such time as he may need. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. Has the gentleman from Iowa time to yield, 
under the rule? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa has 
an hour under the rules of the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
only a word about this bill. 

Two weeks ago when it was brought up I objected to its 
consideration on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I entered 
that objection because I never, until 10 minutes before the bill 
was called up, had heard of it and because upon reading it the 
language presented to me a question too important to be hur- 
riedly considered. I would not, without very serious considera- 
tion, vote to permit the raising of the limit for municipal in- 
debtednes in my own State, and much less, I then thought and 
still think, ought any of us to consent, without proper considera- 
tion, to permit the doubling of the debt of a people, helpless 
and in our power, who live 10,000 miles away. 

Since I entered that objection I have consulted with one of 
the Commissioners from the Philippine Islands and also with 
the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, Mr. Towner, 
and both of them assure me that it is the wish of the legislative 
authority in the Philippine Archipelago that this legislation shall 
be enacted. In view of the assurances of these two distin- 
guished gentlemen and inasmuch as I am in favor of granting 
complete self-government to the Philippines, and so voted some 
years ago, I shall not, of course, object to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

I wish, however, in conclusion, to say that were I permitted to 
make a suggestion to the Filipino people, it would be to remind 
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them that as they wish to be independent the question of the 
bonded indebtedness of the islands is of tremendous importance 
to them, and that they ought to be exceedingly watchful not 
only as to the language in the bonds but also as to who are the 
holders of the bonds. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make this further 
statement with regard to the matter: This legislatior has been 
most carefully considered by everyone having an immediate 
interest in it. The Insular Bureau bas made the most careful 
inquiries regarding the conditions not only over in the Philip- 
pine Islands but here in America. The Secretary of War con- 
siders that the proposition is an emergency measure and that 
it is urgent not only that it pass but that it pass as quickly 
as possible. It has been before the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs and has received their unanimous approval. 

I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GArretr], the 
ranking minofity member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
five minutes, or such time as he desires. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I really do not 
know that I have anything to say in addition to what has been 
said by the gentleman from Iowa, Judge Towner, unless there 
be some gentlemen who failed to catch his remarks and who 
might care to ask me some question about the bill. 

As a matter of fact, this bill received very thorough and eare- 
ful consideration by the Committee on Insular Affairs, both in 
the last Congress and in the present Congress. A bill similar 
in character was reported out in the last Congress, but owing to 
the condition of business it was not reached on the calendar, 
and early in this session, appreciating the situation which 
exists in the Philippine Islands, the committee met and con- 
sidered this bill and reported it out. It was unanimously 
reported. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 
Indiana. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
pathy with the purpose of the bill. 
already been an authorization for a bond issue. 
Legislature of the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that in antici- 
pation of the passage of this act the Philippine Assembly has 
passed an act authorizing the issue. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I was just wondering if there 
might not be a reason for placing in this bill some retroactive 
clause that would cover that authorization. Or is that sufli- 
ciently covered? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It was the opinion of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs—and I may say that so far as I 
personally was concerned that opinion was derived from the 
statements made before the committee by Gen. McIntyre and 
by the Resident Commissioner from the Philippines—that the 
passage of the act by the Philippine Legislature is entirely 
sufficient, if this act passes, and that there is no necessity for 
any other action by Congress than the passage of this act in 
order to enable them to issue the bonds, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Of course, the limitation in the 
act is only a limitation on the indebtedness, and since that 
indebtedness will accrue until the bonds are issued, I sup- 
pose really there would be no need of a retroactive clause cover- 
ing that authorization. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was the view of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, of the Resident Commissioner, and 
of the committee. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yields back two 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think I have nothing further 
to say about this bill, unless some gentleman desires to ask me 
a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TowNeEr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


MEMORIAL TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was H. J. Res. 112, authorizing the erection on public grounds 
in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to employces 
of the United States Department of Agriculture who died in 
the war with Germany. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I should like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Luce] whether this: matter has been presented to the 
Commission on Fine Arts and discussed with them? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under the last three lines of the 
bill no action can be taken without the advice and recommenda- 
tion of the Commission of Fine Arts, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have read the bill and I understand 
that, but lines 6 and 7 restrict the location to the Mall, between 
Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets SW. The beauty of a memorial 
may easily be destroyed by being unsuitable for the purpose for 
which it is intended and it oftentimes happens that a memorial 
is neither adequate nor suitable to the location selected nor to 
the subject which it seeks to commemorate. It is proposed to 
use only $10,000 for this memorial. Another thing, I do not 
think the Fine Arts Commission should be limited to erecting 
this memorial between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets SW. 
If that limitation is stricken out of the bill I shall be favorably 
disposed toward it. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will notice that in 
line 5 the permission is for the erection in the grounds of the 
Department of Agriculture. There was presented to the Com- 
mittee on the Library a sketch showing the location. If I am 
rightly informed, it is proposed that in the course of time the 
brick building which is there shall be removed. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I understand that. 

Mr. LUCE. And this memorial will be located with refer- 
ence to that expectation, in order to be in harmony with the 
permanent buildings of the department and close to then. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I shall not object, Mr. Speaker, if the 
Fine Arts Commission is given a free hand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, along the 
line suggested by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. W1r- 
LIAMSON] and in accord with the policy adopted in the bill 
providing for a memorial to be erected to the First Regiment, 
what is the necessity of designating the site on the Agricultural 
Department grounds, as specified in the bill in this instance? 
Why not leave it to the Fine Arts Commission to determine the 
site on the grounds of the Department of Agriculture, without 
saying that it shall be on the Mall between Twelfth and Four- 
teenth Streets? 

Mr. LUCE. I presume that is put in largely for sentimental 
purposes. The money for this memorial is contributed by the 
employees of the Department of Agriculture, and naturally they 
desire to have the memorial close to the place where they work. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If it was left simply that 
the memorial be put on the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture, it might be put away over in Georgetown where 
the Weather Bureau, which is a part of the Department of 
Agriculture, is located. I think it is very properly provided 
here that it shall be on the grounds between Twelfth and 
Fourteenth Streets. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether the Mall should be 
occupied by monuments. Within two weeks I have noticed a 
monument on the Mall in the form of a marble vase erected 
many years ago, the inscriptions obliterated by the elements, 
and this vase surrounded by an iron or steel fence. It is 
perfectly out of keeping and out of harmony with the new idea 
of preserving the Mall without any monuments upon it at all. 

If we are going to carry out the ideas of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission I think they should be given a free hand to locate these 
monuments, in conjunction with the Committee on the Library, 
where they deem proper. I do not think we should designate 
that it should be placed on the Mall. 

Mr. LUCE. It would seem as if that was adequately pro- 
vided for by the lines on page 2, which provide that the site 
chosen and the design of the memorial shall be approved by 
the Joint Committee on the Library, with the advice and recom- 
mendation of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But Congress by this bill states that it 
shall be on the Mall. As I understand the program for the 
beautification of the Mall it is not intended to have any monu- 
ments whatever on the Mall proper. Why not leave the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts freedom in locating this monument on 
the ground of the Agricultural Department, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Joint Committee on the Library as the proviso 
states? 

Mr. LUCE. So far as we could gather from the expression 
of opinion of those who were in charge of raising the funds for 
this memorial, it was the desire that it should be close to the 
building where the men who gave up their lives had worked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not see any reason why the gentle- 
man should not take the same position that he did two weeks 
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ago and why he should not be willing to strike out the words 
“situated in the Mall between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets 
SW.” 

Mr. LUCE. The other bill related to a memorial for the First 
Division of Regulars, who were the first sent abroad. It is 
not especially appropriate that the memorial to that brigade 
should be placed in any particular spot, unless it be that the 
memorial might well be near the building housing the Secretary 
of War and the Army Department. This memorial is in memory 
of men who worked in the building of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and certainly it is appropriate, natural, and in my mind 
desirable, that it should be close to the building where they. 
had passed their working hours. It is to be an inspiration to 
those who continue to work in that building, and it would seem 
absolutely undesirable that this memorial, probably a fountain, 
should be placed in any other part of the Mall except close 
to the building designated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with everything the gentle- 
man has said, but the bill as drawn says that the memorial 
shall be near the building and in the Mall. I have grave ob- 
jections to having a bill passed by Congress authorizing the 
erection of a memorial in the Mall proper. 

Mr. LUCE. Does not the gentleman notice in the fifth line 
it says “for the erection in the Department of Agriculture 
grounds ”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to that language re- 
maining, but my objection is to the language “ situated in the 
Mall between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets SW.” 

Mr, LUCE. It can not be in the Department of Agriculture 
grounds, close to this building, unless it is in the Mall. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are plenty of grounds tributary to 
the building in the Mall. You still leave it to the discretion of 
the Commission of Fine Arts to locate it in the Mall. Congress 
has directed that it shall be located in the Mall regardless of 
the judgment of the Fine Arts Commission. 

Mr. LUCE. I can not understand that suggestion in view 
of the fact that the memorial can not be located near this build- 
ing without being in the Mall. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The different parts of the bill must be con- 
strued together. The bill directs that the memorial shall be 
located in the Mall between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets 
SW. It is directory to the Commission on Fine Arts, and they 
are obliged to locate it in the Mall, and in that specific location 
to that extent their discretion is taken away completely. Unless 
the gentleman is willing to take the same position that he did 
two weeks ago, I shall feel constrained to object. I think in 
harmony with the position taken by the gentleman two weeks 
ago, the language “ situated in the Mall between Twelfth and 
Fourteenth Streets SW.” should be eliminated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to call © 
attention to the fact that there are a number of bills now pend- 
ing for a similar purpose. I am in favor of all such bills pass- 
ing, if the purpose as stipulated in the closing part of this bill 
and the last similar bill passed is carried out. It says in this 
bill “ and the United States shall be put to no expense in or by 
the erection of this memorial.” I want to call attention to the 
fact that we provide that the United States Government, with 
respect to all these memorials, is to be put to no expense con- 
cerning erection. But how about the maintenance all through 
the years that are tocome? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
indicates that this will probably be a fountain. He will re- 
member that until recently we have been appropriating every 
year $1,200 to maintain what was known as the Dupont 
Memorial, in Dupont Circle, a memorial to a member of one 
of the richest families in the United States. After that had 
been erected it cost the Government $1,200 every year to main- 
tain it. Does not the gentleman believe that this clause should 
be amended so as to read, “provided that the Government 
shall be put to no expense concerning erection and mainte- 
nance”? 

Mr. LUCE. I can hardly conceive it possible that the gentle- 
man should think that in the case of a memorial of this nature, 
not to cost probably more than $8,000 or $10,000, we should 
ask the employees of the Agricultural Department to con- 
tribute the cost of the water that might run through the 
drinking fountain. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was only one, two, or three, the Gov- 
ernment could maintain them, but I take it that in the coming 
years there will be numerous organizations building memorials 
on other parts of Government property and the Government 
will be called upon to maintain them. If it was of a general 
eharacter concerning the soldiers or ex-service men who lost 
their lives in behalf of their country, I would be one of the first 
to say that the Government should not only build it but should 
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maintain it. But where it is with respect to one particular 
organization, or one particular group of citizens to build a 
separate memorial, to be erected and maintained, I do not 
think it should be done by the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I do not object; I -vas asking the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I shall have to demand the regular 
order if some one is going to object, and I assume that some 
one of ‘these gentlemen who are protesting so much is going to 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
calls for the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will withdraw that. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the elimination of the words to 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] objects 
will, in my judgment, have no material effect on the result, and 
if he prefers to have those words stricken out I shall not insist 
upon their remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tiouse joint resolution 112. 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to grant permission to the Department of Agriculture war 
memorial committee for the erection in the Department of Agricultare 
grounds, situated in the Mall, between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets 
SW., Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the former employees of the 
said United States Department of Agriculture who lost their lives while 
in the military or naval service in the war with Germany: Provided, 
That the site chosen and the design of the memorial shall be approved 
by the Joint Committee on the Library, with the advice and recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Fine Arts, and the United States 
shall be put to mo expense in or by the erection of this memorial. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in lines 6 
and 7, page 1, by striking out the language: 

Situated in the Mall, between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets SW. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrrorp: Page 1, line 6, after the word 


“ grounds,” strike out “ situated in the Mall ‘between Twelfth and Four- 
teenth Streets SW.” 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the House joint resolution. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ‘voted for the amendment which has just 
been adopted. I am in favor of memorials to the soldier dead, 
commemorative of their heroism; but before gentlemen yote to 
put them here, there, and everywhere in the city of Washing- 
ton, they should, I think, if they will permit me to offer such 
a Suggestion, make a study of ‘the plan devised by the famous 

surnham Comission for the improvement of the city of Wash- 

ington. During recent years all of the great Government struc- 
tures—with a few unfortunate disfiguring exceptions—and 
some important private structures have been located in accord- 
ance With that plan. If the plan be carried out—and there is 
no good reason why it should not—it will in time make Wash- 
ington incomparably the most beautiful city in the world, as, 
in my judgment, the Capital of this Nation—the world’s greatest 
example of free government—ought to be. 

J am sure that gentlemen who perhaps have not before had 
this subject brought to their attention will, after studying the 
plan, agree that it is very important indeed that these memorials 
be not located haphazard in this city. Gentlemen have seen 
the magnificent Lincoln Memorial and the work underway on the 
near-by lagoon. All that is a part of the Burnham plan. And 
yet it was only after a great struggle on this floor that we suc- 
ceeded in locating the Lincoln Memorial where it is. What is 
contemplated is an avenue, 600 feet broad, from the Capitol to 
the river, with a memorial bridge across to Arlington, ‘Near the 
foot of Capitol hill stands the impressive monument to Grant, 
in what is to become Union Square; and experts declare that 
Union Square, which will be a part of the avenue and occupy 
the space where now is the little Botanic Garden, will be the 
finest, the most beautiful square of its size in the world. The 
visitor Standing on the Capitol terrace and looking over Union 
Square and down the 2 miles of that wonderful tree-bordered 
avenue will see within it only the towering shaft to George 
Washington and the superbly beautiful memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln. On the other side of the river will be Arlington, where 
sleep in dreamless sleep the Nation’s dead. 'The Capitol, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, the Memorial Bridge, Arlington—it is a glorioug 
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conception! No other avenue in all the world—no other avenue 
that can ever be in the world—will mean so much to lovers of 
liberty. [Applause.] 

On the Mall now are temporary structures covering several 
acres of ground and before long to be torn down. They necessi- 
tated the cutting down of many trees. When these buildings are 
taken away very much of that ground ‘will have ‘been leveled 
off, so that the expense will be comparatively small to com- 
plete the avenue in accordance with the Burnham plan. And, 
therefore, these soldier memorials, though it is Tight that they 
should be erected, should not be put amywhere that this man 
or that man might wish to see them located, but only in accord- 
ance with ‘the splendid ‘plan of the Burnham Commission. 


{Applause. ] 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I can assure the gentleman that I 
conceived it to be one of my first duties as a member of the 
Committee on the Library to acquaint myself with the Burn- 
ham ‘plan. I share completely his admiration for it. I envy 
the gentleman because he had an opportunity to join in laying 
the foundations for this great scheme, and if I in my turn may 
have the opportunity to share in building on those foundations 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and .read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Luck, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


CAMP EUSTIS, VA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
H. J. Res. 188, to repeal so much of the act of Congress approved 
February 28, 1920, as provides for Camp Eustis, Va. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would inquire whether the War Department, in this measure 
which seeks to continue a military camp which has heretofore 
been reconmended for discontinuance by Congress, has reported 
upon the measure and approves of ‘it. 

Mr. McKENZI®. It has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No such recommendation is found in the 
report ‘ef the committee. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Kann, has been called away. He wrote the report 
ef the committee, and I presume he expected to explain the 
matter in detail. However, Secretary Weeks has written a 
very strong letter to me, and I presume to other members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, urging that this resolution 
be enacted into law and that Camp Eustis be retained. 

Mr..STAFFORD. Then will the gentleman incorporate that 
letter in the Recorp, so that Members of the House may have 
the benefit of it in considering this resolution whenever it 
comes up again—say, two weeks hence? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
not object, because on the 30th of June the ‘time limit for the 
retention of Camp Eustis expires. This is a matter of business 
policy for the Gevernment. This is a matter of real consequence, 
and I hope the gentleman will not object when we are taking 
up so much time of the House considering matters of very 
little importanee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read the report carefully and noticed 
the recommendation of the committee was based on the one 
idea that this camp is to be utilized and is valuable for the 
development of heavy railway artillery. Have we not a very 
large camp at Aberdeen, Md., which is utilized for the same 
purpose by the Army? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. We have not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I was over there some years back, 
during the war, as a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, actual demonstrations were being made of artillery 
mounted on railways, and the grounds there certainly were 
ample enough. 

Mr. McKENZIE. In reply to that I would state that you 
might have an exhibition of firing railroad artillery anywhere 
in the country, but that does not involve the question of the 
hest place to have your camp situated for the purpose of train- 
ing your artillerymen who are going to operate the field 
artillery. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I read this bill it seemed to me 
that this was a military policy of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee rather than a military policy of the War Department. 
Until something is presented definitely showing the reasons why 
the War Department wishes more cainps after the Congress has 
adopted the policy of discontinuing camps in its plan of economy, 
I will feel constrained to object. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. 
moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
without prejudice. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srayrorp] would only contain himself to permit us to get this 
bill up for consideration, I think we could even satisfy so 
critical a gentleman as the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the reservation of objection, I have 
no objection to, the letter of the Secretary being read for 
information. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I happen to be a member of the committee 
that is taking an invoice of all the real estate belonging to the 
Military Establishment, and we hope to dispose of a great deal 
of it. But as one member of that committee I do feel that we 
have a right to exercise our judgment in recommending the 
disposal of certain tracts and properties belonging to the War 
Department and the retention of others, especially of those 
tracts which our ordinary common sense tells us it would be 
economy for the Government to retain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to reserving the ob- 
jection so that the gentleman can have read the letter of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not know that I have that with me. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it seéms to me there is no 
special object in spending much time on this bill if objection is 
to be made. And I hope in the near future that we will have an 
opportunity to consider this and another bill which has been 
reported, a general bill, from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
And if objection is to be made, we are taking up time uselessly, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr, STAFFoRrD] withhold his objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. About five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not made the objection. But if it is 
to be made, there is no object in discussing the matter now. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. The situation is this, and I think 
a short statement would probably satisfy the gentleman from 
Wisconsin as to the importance of this measure and action on 
it at this time: A bill has been passc . which expressly provides 
that the Secretary of War shall sell Camp Eustis. As the bill 
passed the House it provided for sale without limitation. Then 
when the bill went to the Senate there was a proviso attached 
to that bill to the effect that such sale should not occur before 
June 30, 1921. So the necessity for passing upon this bill at 
this time arises because of the express mandate of the bill that 
was passed in February, 1920. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman in that particu- 
lar whether there is anything in the act of February 28, 1920, 
that compels the Secretary of War to sell this, ground before 
July 1 of this year? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. The act expressly provides that the 
Secretary of War shall make sale of the property at Camp 
Dustis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is no mandatory direction that 
compels him to sell the property before July 1? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. On the other hand, the direction is 
to sell, but the limitation against sale expires on June 30, 1921. 
The express mandate of the statute is for sale. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unless the gentleman wishes to move to 
have the bill passed over without prejudice, I will have to 
object. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
thing. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we hope to have this measure 
and a general measure providing for some of these camps con- 
sidered in the near future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


CADETS 


Will the gentleman reserve it for a 


I have no objection to having it go over 


Will the gentleman withhold his objection 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not ask for any such 


Is there objection to the con- 


AT UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1358) to provide for maintaining the Corps of 
Cadets at the United States Military Academy at its maximum 
authorized strength, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, it does not seem to me that under the conditions 
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that now exist there is any necessity for the passage of this act 


. designed to increase considerably the number of Army officers, 


Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. May I ask the gentleman to 
withdraw his objection to that? There is nothine more neces- 
sary than this bill, and I think I can explain it satisfactorily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, we have a pro- 
vision now for 1,300 men at West Point. We do not ask to have 
any more, but we have got a very much less number, namely, 919, 
The reason we have so much fewer there is that the men do not 
pass their examination in certain districts in certain States. It 
is very essential that the Point should be full. We need the 
officers in our Army. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
there? ' 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is just the point. I sup- 
pose the Army will be reduced by the end of the next fiscal year 
to 150,000, in accordance with the action taken by the House a 
few days ago. I have an idea that the sentiment of this coun- 
try is going to insist, unless some emergency arises, upon its 
being reduced still further next year, and kept at a pretty low 
number. And I have the impression that we are top-heavy with 
officers now, and that is one of the troubles. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will say to the gentleman 
we still need more educated officers in civil life. 

The Civil War was fought, as the Mexican War was fought, 
by Grant and McClellan and Sherman, and Jackson on the 
other side, West Pointers who had gone into civil life, and who 
came back from that life and m¥@de the best officers. The edu- 
cation of officers is the first thing for the defense of this country, 
I now see the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morin] in the: 
Chamber. I did not know that he was here. He is in charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In a moment. This bill does 
not provide that West Point shall be any larger than is now 
provided by law. What this bill does is this: If in a State 
there are, say, 10 men to be appointed and in 6 districts there 
are 6 men who get in as principals and there are several alter- 
nates that qualify and in other districts none of the principals 
or alternates qualify, it allows the alternates who have quali- 
fied in one district in that State to be qualified in the other dis- 
tricts, so that they are entered in there, but without taking 
away the right of a Congressman to appoint next time, next 
year, just as he does now, because there are always more who 
drop out during the term and make vacancies than will provide 
for that. Then this bill goes on a little further. If after you 
have used all the men who have qualified in that State, there 
are still vacancies in appointments from that State, men who 
have qualified from other States as alternates may be put under 
competitive examination, and the best of them taken into West 
Point to fill those vacancies. 

Even with all this, they do not expect to get within two or 
three hundred of the full 1,300 cadets now provided for at 
West Point. But every additional member costs less than the 
ones that were there before, because the overhead charges have 
to be paid anyhow, and by having a West Point that is full 
it costs less for each cadet, and in the meanwhile we are giving 
the country the benefit of a military education. 

I hope they will not all go into the Army. I agree with the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. I have always in- 
sisted that the policy pursued in 1815 was the right policy. At 
that time we enlarged the number of cadets at West Point to 
250 members. We had then only 5,000 men in the Army. Two- 
thirds of those who were educated at West Point went into civil 
life. We had then less than 10,000,000 population, and if we 
had a proportionate number of cadets at West Point now to 
what we had then we would have to have an academy of 2,500 
instead of 1,300. 

Mr. BLANTON. _I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I hope the gentleman 
object. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will not permit a question. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will permit a question. I 
will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The time to yield is passed. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I did not 
courtesy to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
(Mr. Branton] objects. 


I yield to the gentleman from 


Will the gentleman yield just 


not 


intend any dis- 


Texas 
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Mr. MORIN. Mr. 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the bill "be passed over with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

The SPEAKER 
objects. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


The bill retains its place on 


Mr. 
pro 


I object to its being passed over. 


Speaker, 
The gentleman from Illinois 


tempore. 


APPORTION MENT OF WATERS OF THE COLORADO RIVER. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the rules be suspended 
and that we pass the bill, H. R. 6877. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
moves that the rules be suspended and that the bill, H. R. 6877, 
be passed. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the bill by title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6877) to permit a compact or agreement between the 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming, respecting the dispesition and apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado River, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
demands a second. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The bill has not been reported yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ,, 

Whereas the Colorado River and its several tributaries rise within and 
flow through or from the boundaries between the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; and 

Whereas the territory included within the ‘drainage area of the said 
stream and its tributaries is largely arid and in small part irrigated, 
and the present and future development necessities and general wel- 
fare of said States and of the United States require the further use 
of the waters of said streams for irrigation and other beneficial pur- 
poses, and that future litigation and conflict respecting the use and 
distribution of said waters should be avoided and settled by compact 
between said States; and 

Whereas the said States, by apprepriate legislation, have authorized the 

governors thereof to appoint commissioners to represent said States 
for the purpose of entering into a compact or agreement between said 

States respecting the future utilization and disposition of the waters 

of the Colorado River and of the streams tributary thereto; and 

Whereas the governors of said several States have named and appointed 
their respective commissioners for the purposes aforesaid, and have 
presented their resolution to the President of the United States re- 
questiag the appointment of a representative on behalf of the United 
States to participate in said negotiations and to represent the inter- 
ests of the United States: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
States of Arizona, California, Coleradsc, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a compact or agreement not later 
than January 1, 1923, providing for an equitable division and appor- 
tionment among said States of the water supply of the Colorado River 
and of the streams tributary thereto, upon condition that a suitable 
person, who shall be appointed by the President of the United States, 
shall participate in said negotiations, as the representative of and for 
the protection of the interests of the United States, and shall make 
report to Congress of the proceedings and of any compact or agreement 
entered into, and the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated to pay the salary and 
expenses of the representative of the United States appointed here- 
under: Provided, That any such compact or agreement shall not be 
binding or obligatory upon any of the parties thereto unless and until 
the same shall have been approved by the legislature of each of said 
States and by the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
see [Mr. GARRETT] demands a second. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that a second may be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TmiMan], a 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, may have control 
of the time on this side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
will be entitled to 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. TrrxmMAN] to 20 minutes. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri is recognized. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is reported unanimously 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. The bill was introduced 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monper1]. I yield five 
minutes to him. 


THE 


from Tennes- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, the Colorade River flows 
through or is a part of the boundary of the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wy- 
oming. It lies wholly in the arid region, and the waters of the 
river or its tributaries have been used to a greater or lesser 
extent for irrigation purposes in all of the States named. Even- 
tually the waters of the river will be used to a much greater 
extent for irrigation purposes than heretofore, and it has been 
deemed wise to secure at an early date if possible an agree- 
ment among the States affected relative to an equitable distri- 
bution of the water among them. Each of the States has passed 
practically identical legislation providing for a joint confer- 
ence, and I think all of the States have appointed commis- 
sioners. 

This bill first authorizes or gives the consent of the Congress to 
negotiations on the part of the States, and in order that the in- 
terests of the United States may be guarded, provides for a 
commissioner to represent the United States. After an agree- 
ment is reached the commissioner will of course report to 
Congress, and it will then be for Congress to say whether or 
no assent should be given to the adoption of the agreement by 
the States interested. 

That is about all that I care to say, Mr. Speaker, unless 
some gentleman desires to ask me questions with regard to the 
legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is it the gentheman’s 
be completed within the year? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is my hope that it will be completed this 
summer. 

Mr. MICHENER. Can the gentleman, from his knowledge of 
the matter, give the House any assurance that we will not be 
asked next year to appropriate an additional sum for the pur- 
pose of continuing this commission? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can assure the gentleman that all of the 
people interested in all of the seven States are hopeful and 
anxious that an agreement be reached this summer. It is highly 
important that it should be. It is not to the interest of anyone 
that the proceedings be delayed. It is to the interest of all to 
have the matter disposed of speedily. I hope that if this bill 
passes at an early date the conference may be held and the 
agreement reached before the December session. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The bill carries an appropriation 
of $10,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. It authorizes an appropriation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It authorizes an appropriation of 
$10,000, to be taken care of, of course, by the Committee on 
Appropriations, for the person who is to sit in on this transac- 
tion for the Gov ernment. I notice in the report it is stated that 
that is the difference between this bill and other similar bills, 
that the Government has not heretofore had persons to repre- 
sent it in matters of this kind. Why do you provide this 
$10,000? Why can not the Department of the Interior desig- 
nate a person to go out and look after this for the Government 
on the salary that he now receives? 

Mr. MONDELL. No agreement of this kind has ever been 
entered into. The States have been authorized to conduct nego- 
tiations with regard to boundaries and fisheries and matters of 
that sort, but they were not matters in which the Federal Goy- 
ernment had any special interest. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Would not a matter of this kind 
properly come under the Land Office in the Department of the 
Interior? 

Mr. MONDELL. It might; and it would be within the power 
of the President to appoint some one connected with the public 
service, although in that event, of course, they could not draw 
additional compensation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I know; but they could draw 
the compensation that they now draw and have their expenses 
defrayed by the Government, could they not, and save this 
$10,000, or a good portion of it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not a penny of this money will be spent, 
I will say to my friend, except on an appropriation recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Committee after a full hearing 
of the matter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand that. 

Mr. MONDELL. As the Government has important interests 
to guard, it is desirable that there be a representative of the 


The gentleman from Wyoming 


opinion that this will 
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Government. There will probably be some expenditures in con- 


| 


nection with the holding of the conference, but no expenditure | 


can be made except on an appropriation. 
Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand that very well, but 
the appropriation will come afterwards, 


Mr, MONDELL. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the Govern, | 


ment should not spend a few dollars in a matter of this kind, 
however important it may be to the Government? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, Not at all,’ The gentleman’s idea 
is that there are very competent men in the Land Office to-day, 





by agreement with all the States would be safe, because under the State 
laws this arrangement would be subject to ratification by the State 
legislature, and would be invalid unless so ratified. The question ig 
largely one of psychology, upon which you are perhaps a better judge 
than I, but I should be inclined to favor some diplomatie arrangement 
between the States. 

Very truly, yours, A. P. Days, Director. 


If the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming can agree upon an equitable divi 


, sion of the waters of the Colorado River, and that agreement 


in the Department of the Interior, who know more about this | 


project perhaps than any man you could designate to go out 
there unless you got a man of that character. The thing I 


want to know of the gentleman is, why not send a man of that | 


character out there, and not pick up some fellow somewhere 
else whom the President may want to send? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman whom the gentleman from 
Texas is addressing will not have anything to say about who 
shall be sent. The President can appoint whomsoever he 
sees fit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Then why not omit the $10,000 
and let the President appoint some one who is now on the rolls? 

Mr, MONDELL. There are certain to be some expenditures, 
and while we are economizing, we have not quite reached the 
point where we can not spend a few dollars to take care of the 
important business of the Government. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will state for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Texas and other Members that this matter has 
been submitted to the Interior Department by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and there is no objection there. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It will make a good job for 
somebody. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I do not object to any necessary 
expenditure, but my idea is that some one who is familiar with 


this matter and who is an expert on these questions who is | 


already in the employ of the Interior Department could be sent 
to represent the Government. . 


is ratified by Congress, it is certain that much litigation will 
be obviated. There will be no cause for an appeal to the courts 
because the matter will be determined in advance in a way that 
will avoid great expense and loss of time. | 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Has the gentleman or the com- 
mittee considered the possibility of a complaint being made by 
the Government of Mexico unless that Republic is authorized 
to enter into negotiations in regard to a stream running into 
Mexico? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Federal Government is the only party 
that could agree with Mexico and any representation made by 
the Mexican Government could be transmitted by the State 
Department for consideration by the Federal representative 
who will be appointed if this bill is passed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Any agreement between the two 
countries would have to be ratified. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If it is found to be necessary to give consid- 
eration to any claim made by Mexico for a share of the waters 
of the Colorado the commissioner authorized to be appointed by 
this bill as the representative of the United States would be 
better qualified to advise the State Department than anyone 
else whenever diplomatic negotiations with Mexieo are under- 
taken. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. As the gentleman from Wyoming 
Suggests, this committee will secure the information and the 


| United States will know precisely what, if any, claims are made 


Mr. DYER, We feel that the method provided in this bill is 


the better one. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I am not disputing that the gen- 
tleman may think so, but the question is, Do we think it is the 
better way? Have you consulted the taxpayers of the country 
to see whether they consider it the better way? 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas use some of 
his time? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypren]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, this matter was recently con- 
sidered at Denver, Colo., at a conference of the governors of the 
Western States affected by this bill, at which time resolutions 


by Mexico. 
Mr. HAYDEN. In an opinion rendered by Judson Harmon, 


| Attorney General of the United States, on December 12, 1895, in 


the Rio Grande case it was held that a diversion of water for 
irrigation in the United States can not be the cause of a com- 
plaint by the Republic of Mexico to which serious consideration 
need be given by the United States. If there is a place in the 
United States where the waters of an international stream can 
be beneficially used for irrigation and a diversion is actually 


| made, Mexico has no rights other than those which the United 


were passed requesting Congress to pass legislation of this char- | 


acter. The legislatures of all the States concerned have passed 
the necessary laws authorizing the appointment of commis- 
sioners on behalf of the States, and to complete the organiza- 
tion there should be a commissioner appointed by the President 
to represent the United States, because the Colorado River is a 
navigable stream, interstate and international in character, and 
Federal interests are therefore involved, 

My first impression was that no action by Congress was nec- 
essary, but that the irrigation development along the Colorado 
River might proceed as had been done on other streams, and 
inasmuch as the principal use of its waters must of necessity 
be along the lower reaches of the river in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia I could see no particular need for an agreement with 
the upstream States. But the more I studied the question the 
more certain I became that this legislation should be passed. 
I found that there had been serious controversies between other 
States similarly situated; for instance, the famous case be- 


tween Kansas and Colorado, which went to the Supreme Court | 


of the United States, to settle 2 dispute over the waters of the 
Arkansas River, and a like disagreement between the States of 
Wyoming and Nebraska over the waters of the North Platte, 

I recently conferred with the Director of the United States 
Reclamation Service relative to this matter and left with him 
a newspaper article which expressed some opposition to this 
bill. Mr. Davis has written to me as follows: 

; DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SBRVICE, 
Washington, D, C., July 14, 1921, 
Hon. CARL Ha¥Dun, 
‘House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. HAxypeN: I have examined the clipping from the Mohave 
County Miner which you handed me and the House bill intended to 
cover the subject of providing for an equitable division and sppertion- 
ment of the water supply of the Colerade River and its tributaries, 

I do not share in the apprehensions of the Mohave County Miner 
and believe the proper arrangement could be reached by some kind 
of diplomatic procedure, I think that any arrangement entered inte 








States may voluntarily grant. In that opinion the Attorney 
General said: 


The fundamental principle of international law is the absolute sev- 
ereignty of every nation as against all others within its own territory. 
Of the nature and eeepe of sovereignty with respect to feticie} Jariadic- 
tien, which is one of its elements, Chief Justice Marshall said (Schooner 
Exchange v. McFaddon, 7 Cranch, p. 136) : 

“Mhe jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is neces- 
sarily exclusive and absolute. It is syseeptible of no limitation not 


| imposed by itself, Any restriction upon it, deriving validity from an 


extent of the restriction, and an investment of that sovereignty to the 
same extent in that power which could impose such restriction. 

“All exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power of a natipn 
within its own territories must be traced up to the consent of the nation 
itself. They can flow from no other petinate source.” 

It would be entirely useless to multiply authorities. So strongly is 
the principle of general and absolute sovereignty maintained that it has 
even been asserted by high authority that admitted international servi- 
tudes cease when they conflict with the necessities of the servient State, 
(Bluntsehli, p. 212; see criticism by Creasy, p. 258.) Whether this be 
true or not, its assertion serves to emphasize the truth that self-preser- 
yation is one of the first laws of nations. No believer in the doctrine 
of natural servitudes has ever suggested one which would interfere with 
the enjoyment by a nation within its own territory of whatever was 
necessary to the development of its resources or the comfort of its 
people, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my good friend from Nevada. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is it the gentleman’s idea that a commission 
might be appointed later on to investigate the international 
conditions on the Colorado River and that the commission men- 
tioned in this bill will do nothing more than to get data? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that should be found necessary. 

Mr. ARENTZ, Does not the gentleman think that it should 
be done now, and eould not this commission’s powers be en- 
larged so as to take that in? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I am decidedly not in favor of enacting any 
legislation by Congress containing an acknowledgment that the 
Republic of Mexico has any rights whatever in the waters of 
the Colorado River. If anything of that kind is done, it should 
be accomplished through diplomatic channels by a treaty with 
Mexico to be negotiated by the Secretary of State and ratified 
by the Senate. 


external source, would imply a diminution of its soverolgnt to the 
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In conclusion, let me express the hope that none of the States 
mentioned in this bill will adopt a dog-in-the-manger attitude, 
but that broad-minded men, experienced in irrigation develop- 
ment, will be appointed as commissioners and that they will 
promptly reach a fair and just agreement. When fully conserved 
there is water enough in the Colorado River to fully reclaim at 
least 6,000,000 acres of the most fertile land on this continent, 
located in a region blessed with more sunshine and a longer 
growing season than can be found anywhere. We are taking a 
legislative step to-day toward the creation of an irrigated 
empire which will yield untold agricultural wealth to the 
American people. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose there is a 
man in the House opposing the intent and purpose of this bill 
to permit these States to properly adjust this water supply. 
All of us are in favor of it, but it is getting so that we can not 
pass hardly a week in Congress without appointing some man 
to a new high-salaried position. It is this feature to which I 
object. Such appointment is unnecessary.- The Secretary of the 
Interior could act. If it is necessary to appoint a man to be 
designated by the President to attend to this work, why should 
he receive a salary any higher than you receive or that which a 
United States Senator receives? Why should he receive a salary 
of $10,000? 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MONDELL, ‘There is nothing in this bill fixing the salary 
of the man to be appointed. There is a maximum of $10,000 for 
all expenses connected with the negotiations on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Committee on Appropriations will be 
called upon to determine what is the value of the services ren- 
dered. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wyoming knows as 
well as I do that after we pass this measure the President down 
in the White House can designate some good friend of ours out 
in Wyoming, some constituent of the leader of the House, to act 
for the Federal Government ; and when the President notifies us 
that he has done that you will find the Appropriations Com- 
mittee come in and back him up, because we always back him up. 
If he sould notify us that he had appointed a man at the salary 
of $10,000 authorized by this measure I would vote myself to 
pay the bill, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not want the gentleman from Texas to 
get the impression that the gentleman from Wyoming has any 
candidate or has the slightest notion that anybody among his 
constituents could be appointed. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but I feel satisfied that the constituents 
of the gentleman from Wyoming are just as hungry for $10,000 
jobs as the constituents of any other Member of the House, I 
was giving them credit for that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. . Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Téxas see any reason why the constituents of the gentleman 
from Wyoming could not legitimately aspire to this new place? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; because he would have an enthusiastic 
and able advocate at court to speak in his behalf when he put 
in the application. 

Mr. Speaker, if I could offer an amendment to the bill I 
would move to strike this high-salaried appointment provision 
out, but when the gentleman from Wyoming, the leader of this 
House, proposed to pass this measure under suspension of the 
rules he knew that we could not amend it, as no amendment 
is in order, and he knew that there was no chance to strike 
out the $10,000 position from the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Ina moment. I am going to ask unanimous 
consent and then I will yield. Mr. Speaker, under the rules of 
the House I ask unanimous consent that the following amend- 
ment, striking out this high-salaried appointment, and author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to act for us, which I send 
to the desk, may be considered in order on this bill. Then I 
want to see whether or not the distinguished gentleman from 
Wyoming will give us a chance under the rules to vote on 
whether or not we will call on the Secretary of the Interior to 
pass on this matter or whether he will insist that we will em- 
ploy a man at a salary of $10,000 a year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that an amendment which he sends to 
the desk may be considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. VARE. I object. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. 
to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I introduced the bill it carried no au- 
thorization whatever. I was informed, both by the members of 
the committee and by the department of the Government inter- 
ested in having the matter carefully considered, that there 
should be a provision for an appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the gentleman did not have it 
in the bill when he introduced it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Wiil the gentleman from Arkansas please 
let me have a little more time? 

Mr. TILLMAN. My. time has all been apportioned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Missouri give me 
one minute? I yielded most of my time to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonDELL] knows that he can arrange matters afterwards 
as well as beforehand, as, for instance, the time he used his 
snickersnee in the committee to cut the surveyors general out 
of a bill, and after they were cut off came back in on the floor 
of the House and put every last one of them back into the bill 
by his persuasive powers. All of that money has been paid out 
of the Treasury since. It is these $10,000 a year jobs that I 
am going to vote against, and I am going to vote against this 
bill because of that one fact, if I am the only man on the floor 
of the House who does it. We ought to stop creating these high- 
salaried positions. You ought to begin the economy. that you 
preach every day, and which you are pledged to the people of the 
United States to bring about. 

The SPEAKER ‘pro tempore. 
from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
purpose of this bill is and should be apparent to Members if 
they will look to the report and the bill and if they are familiar 
with the conditions of the Colorado River as it affects the 
States named in the bill, namely, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. It will permit these 
States to settle this water difficulty and present it to Congress 
for approval. The upper reaches of the Colorado River affect 
these States and then flow down through Colorado, California, 
on to Lower California, the Gulf of Lower California, and then 
into the Pacific Ocean. Considerable litigation has grown up 
over the water of the Colorado River. Considerable retarding 
of the development of the States mentioned has been occasioned 
by virtue of the litigation regarding the waters of the Colorado 
River. One of the main features now is relative to the division 
of the water as between the United States, or the States border- 
ing on the Colorado River, and those through which it flows, 
including California, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, and 
Mexico. Many hundreds of thousands of acres of land to-day 
lie idle, unirrigated, with the waters running to the sea, because 
there has been no adjustment of the water rights as between the 
United States and Lower California—Mexico. I spent two days 
last year in Lower California with a committee of the chambers 
of commerce of the Imperial Valley, who met the governor of 
Lower California, Mexico, and went over this situation clear 
down into Lower California. Those in the Chicawalla Valley 
and the Palasedo and others are desirous of obtaining these 
waters and those farther toward the headwaters of the river. 

Further there is a question as to where you may use the 
waters, because the decisions of the Supreme Court as to the 
State wherein they arise. That brings about a complication, 
that by virtue of the States named, through their sovereign 
power and their official head, the governor and the legislature, 
a commission has been appointed in each of the States, so that 
the duly delegated commissioners may meet in joint meeting 
and determine in respect to the divisibility and the division 
of the waters of the Colorado River. 

One of the most important things in the bill is to allow the 
President to appoint a representative of the Government of the 
United States. It should be remembered that in all of these 
States there is public land and the Government of the United 
States is a riparian owner in the waters of many of these 
streams in all of the States, as well as in the waters as they 
finally flow on into the Gulf of California. The Federal Gov- 
ernment at all hazards should have a representative to sit in 


MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Texas yield 


The time of the gentleman 
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with these commissioners from these States, to the end that a 
clear, intelligent report might be made to Congress. If the 
Federal agent or representative of the President can agree, 
then the report can be sent to Congress so that, if it is satis- 
factory, it may be approved once and for all and this whole 
question settled. When that has been done it will be easy 
because we will have united action as to what can be done 
with the water, to enter into negotiations with Mexico and get 
this question adjusted as it ought to be at an early date. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The United States is just as much in- 
terested in the division of this water as any of the States or 
all of them. 

Mr. RAKER. I believe the Government of the United States 
to-day is interested more than any of the States, because on all 
of these streams toward the headwaters the Government owns 
the public lands and is a riparian owner in the waters. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Can the gentleman state to the House 
whether these States have provided in the laws passed by the 
various legislatures for the payment of the expenses of their 
various commissions? 

Mr. RAKER. I think go. 

Mr. DYER. They have. 

Mr. MONDELL. They have. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then that is an answer to the argument 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAnton]. 


The purpose of this bill is to permit the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming to enter into an 
agreement for the equitable division and apportionment of the water 
supply of the Colorado River. The necessity for this grows out of 
the possibility of conflict in the diversion and use of the waters of the 
Colorado River in the various States through which the river and its 
tributaries flow. Without an agreement between the States inter- 
ested respecting the division and apportionment of the waters for irri- 
gation purposes, conflicts as to the amount of water which may be 
diverted on the various portions of the river and its tributaries, with- 
out interference with diversion and use elsewhere, are certain to occur 
and to lead to expensive litigation, in the meanwhile holding up and 
preventing development. Most irrigation projects on the Colorado 
River and its tributaries involve large expenditures, and complete or 
even considerably further development can not be had or secured 
without an agreement under which development can be carried on 
without conflict and litigation. 

In view of this condition the States named have passed similar 
legislation under which commissioners have been appointed to repre- 
sent them in negotiating some agreement for the solution of this 
difficulty. Considering the interests of the United States in this 
water supply, these statutes atithorize and provide for participation 
on the part of the Government in these negotiations, so as te give to 
the United States an opportunity to protect its interests. Hence a pro- 
vision is made in this bill authorizing the President to appoint some 
suitable person to represent the National Government, but this repre- 
sentative is not given power to bind the Government. It is evident 
that it would be an advantage to have a person present at the négotia- 
tions between the States. 

In such negotiations the need for water in any locality, the supply 
available as well as other factors, must be discussed, with their bearing 
upon any interests the United States may have in the matter, and his 
presence at the negotiations will naturally aid in composing the differ- 
ences that may arise between the various States in adjusting their dif- 
ferent claims. His report of the negotiations and of the contract entered 
into will assist Congress in determining whether such contract should 
be finally approved by Congress. 

Legislation is necessary, because under the Constitution a State can 
not enter into any covenant or agreement with another State without 
the consent of Congress. The Congress has on many occasions given 
its consent to such covenants or agreements between different Stxtes. 
This bill differs from the ordinary like legislation only im that the 
Government of the United States is to participate in the negotiations, 
that being necessary because of its interest in the controversy. 

It was not deemed wise to simply authorize the States to enter into 
a contract. It was believed that Congress should have the exact terms 
of the contract before it finally approved it. For that reason what- 
ever contract is finally entered into must be submitted to Congress for 
its approval. 

There is no question of navigation or water power involved in the 
legislation. ‘The part of the river affected by this bill is not navigable 
in fact, and the question of water power is so largely of a lecal char- 
acter that it would hardly be considered within the scope of such a 
contract. If the agreement should involve either of those questions, 
that matter would properly be considered when an agreement is sub- 
mitted for approval by Congress. 

This measure will very greatly aid in the development of the States 
affected. 


Mr. RAKER. While the gentleman from Texas makes some | 


statements at times that are good, the statement he makes this 
time is not involved in the matter at all. When all of the 
States having interests involving many millions of dollars are 
ready and willing to pay their part for the purpose of protect- 
ing their interests and their citizens, then the Government of 
the United States should not hesitate and should not be small 
enough or picayunish enough or should not play peanut politics 
sufficient to prevent the President from appointing a compe- 
tent man to represent the Government at this meeting, and 
this Congress should provide the means whereby the interest 
of the United States Government shall be protected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKFR. I yield, 





Mr. BLANTON. Is not the Secretary of the Interior just 
such a man for just such a purpose, and do we net pay him now 
a salary of $12,000 a year? z 

Mr. RAKER. But the Secretary of the Interior has all that 
he can attend to. Let us appoint a man, if it does cost a few 
dollars, to look after our interests. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKHR. Yes. [I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What about Brig. Gen. Dr. 
Sawyer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. I prefer not to answer that question at this 
time, although, of course, it is a pertinent one. But I would 
Say in that connection that for this particilar job undoubtedly 
the President will appoint an engineer who has had experience 
in the Reclamation Service for 10 or 15 years and who under- 
stands the rights of the Government, and therefore will be in a 
position to do the work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would not the gentleman from California 
who has the floor just now be a good man? 

Mr. RAKER. I am not a civil engineer, and then again 

ar. MADDEN. The gentleman knows all these things very 
well. 

Mr. RAKER. I know from first-hand information that this 
kind of legislation is right. Even if the President of the United 
States happens to be a Republican, I believe in upholding his 
hands and passing legislation that will protect our Government. 
That is my attitude. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time, or 
so much as the gentleman may desire, to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, the House has passed a num- 
ber of bills very similar to this. The Constitution provides that 
the States can not enter into agreements one with the other 
without the consent of the Congress, and the object in coming 
to Congress for this legislation is to comply with that consti- 
tutional provision. We have a precedent in a case very much 
like this one, where the Government appointed a person to act 
for the National Government. When the bill ¢ame to the com- 
mittee we considered it very carefully, and it was apparent te 
us that it was proper and necessary to have the Governthent 
represented. I think that my friend from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
ought not to object to paying for his services, because that man, 
while he may aid the States, has a more important function, 
that of protecting the rights of the United States. Our Govern- 
ment has a goed deal of interest in this stream, as it is the chief 
source of water for irrigation in the States affected. We onght 
to have some one for the purpose of seeing that none of our 
public lands are unfairly dealt with. And in addition to that 
he ought to be there because there is an international feature 
connected with this matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
Secretary of the Interior could send a man out there who will 
know more about it when he goes out there than this new com- 
missioner, at $10,000 a year, will ever learn? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just a minute. It may be true that the 
Secretary can select a man of that kind. Whether he couid 
get one inside of the department who would be fair under the 
circumstances I do not know. Whether appointed from inside 
or outside of that department, there is nothing in the bill that 
calls for paying him $10,000, of anything like that sum. What- 
ever is necessary we ought to pay, because the gentleman will 
have to leok after the interests of the United States and pro- 
tect its interests. We certainly should not ask the States to 
pay the one who represents the National Government. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to use any further 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that in the opinion of the Chair two-thirds had voted 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 76, noes 5. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The getitleman from Texas 
objects to the vote on the ground that there is no quorum pres- 
ent, and it is evident there is not a quorum present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absentees. Those in favor of suspending the rules and passing 
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the bili will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” those 

cpposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 237, nays 15, 

answered “ present ” 2, not voting 176, as follows: 

YEAS—237. 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Andrews 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beedy 
Begg 

Bell 
Benham 
Bird 
Bixler 
Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Bowling 
Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chandler. N. Y. 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clouse 

Colton 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 


Blanton 
Collins 
Davis, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 


Anderson 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Beck 
Boics 
Bond 
Bowers 
Brennan 
sritten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Browne. Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 
Cole 
Collier 
Connally, Tex, 
Connell 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crow ther 
Cullen 
Dempsey 
Denison 


Dupré 

Dyer 
Echols 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Elston 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Favrot 
Fenn 

Fess 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 
Foster 

Free 

French 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Funk 

Gahn 
irarner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Ill. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill 

Hoch 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Humphreys 
James, Mich. 


Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Pa. 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
ixline, Pa, 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kraus 
Lanham 


Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
szawrence 

Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 
Lowrey 
Luce 

Lyon 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Mich, 


McSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Martin 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind, 
Morgan 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 
Nolan 

Ogden 
Oldfield 
Oliver 

Olpp 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. J. 
Parks, Ark, 
Parrish 
Patterson, Mo. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Porter 

Pou 

Pringey 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ill. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 


NAYS—15, 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Tex. 


Norton 
Sanders, Tex. 
Steagall 
Strong, Kans. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ’’—2, 


Schall 


Stevenson 


NOT VOTING—176. 


Dunbar 
Dunn 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Faust 
Fields 

Fish 

Focht 
Fordney 
Frear 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Gallivan 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Good 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hays 

Hicks 
Himes 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Hull 

Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 


James, Va. 
Jefferis _ 
Johnson, 8S. Dak, 
Kahn 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 

red 


- Kitchin 


Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y, 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Langley 
Larson, Minn, 
Layton 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
London 
Longworth 
Lufkin 
Luhring 
MeArthur 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McDuffie 


Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reece 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rogers 

Rose 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sandlin 
Scott, Mich, 
Scott, Tenn, 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Sisson 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Summers, Wash. 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Walters 
Weaver 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind, 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihlman 


Swank 
Thomas 
Tyson 


Moore, Il, 
Moore, Va. 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
O’Connor 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Purnell 
Rainey, Ala. 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va, 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 


McLaughlin, Nebr.Sears 


McLaugblin, Pa. 
McPherson 
Maloney 

Mann 

Mansfield 

Mead 

Merritt 
Michaelson 


Slemp 
Smith 
Snell 
Snyder 
Sproul 
Stephens 
Stiness 
Stoll 
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Watson 
Wheeler 
Williams 
Wise 
Woods, Va. 
Wurzbach 
Yates 


Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vare 


Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 


So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota with Mr. Kircuin, 

Mr. LanGitrey with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 

Mr. AprLesy with Mr. TAGueE. 

Mr. Paice with Mr. SEars. 

Mr. GraHAmM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Frecps. 

Mr. BRENNAN With Mr. Rrorpan. 

Mr. Core with Mr. SuLtivan. 

Mr. Forpnry with Mr. SaparnH. 

Mr. Lurxin with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Kine with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Focut with Mr. Tayror of Arkansas. 

Mr. BurroucHs with Mr. Connatty of Texas. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. UpsHaw. 

Mr. LEHLBACH with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. SToxt. 

Mr. CovuGHLIN with Mr. RucKER. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. SaAnpers of Texas, 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. Taytor of Colorado, 

Mr. DENISON with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

Mr. Peters with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Mrap. 

Mr. ANsoRGE with Mr. CuLLen. 

Mr. PERLMAN with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

Mr. SmirH with Mr. James of Virginia. 

Mr. VoLkK with Mr. GoLpsBorouGH. 

Mr. TREADWAY with Mr. CoLvier. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. McDurrre. 

Mr. OsporneE with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Vesta with Mr. GrirFin. 

Mr. WittrAMs with Mr. HupspetH. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. O’BRIEN. 

Mr. SNypER with Mr. McC.iintIc. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Lonpon. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. KinpDREb. 

Mr. Merrirr with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Hustep with Mr. Warp of North Carolina. 

Mr. FREEMAN with Mr. GILBERT. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF PERU. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass Senate joint resolution 34. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves to suspend the rules and pass Senate joint reso- 
lution 34. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) creating a commission to represent the 


United States in the celebration of the first centennial of the procla- 
mation of the independence of the Republic of Peru. 


Resolved, etc., That a commission is hereby created, consisting of 
six members and a secretary, to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, to represent the United States in the celebration of the 
first centennial of the proclamation of the independence of the Re- 
public of Peru in said Republic during the month of July, 1921. 

That to meet the expenses of the commission the sum of $15.000 be, 
and is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be expended at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I care to de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
demands a second. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am. 


Is the gentleman from Virginia against the 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Texas, 
who is opposed to the bill, is recognized to demand a second. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is entitled to. 20 minutes. The gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. BLANTON] is entitled to 20 minutes. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this measure has been recom- 
mended by President Wilson and President Harding and by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes. I ask that the Clerk read 
those letters out of my time. They are attached to the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the corre- 
spondence will be read in the time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State recommend- 
ing the resubmission to the present Congress of the invitation from the 
Government of Peru for participation by the Government of the United 
States in the ceremonies incident to the celebration of the first centen- 
nial of the proclamation of the independence of Peru which are to take 
place at Lima in July next. 

The matter was presented to the Sixty-sixth Congress by my prede- 
cessor, whose message on the subject and the accompanying report of 
the then Secretary of State are contained in Senate Document No. 370, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, a copy of which I attach hereto. | 

As pointed out by the present Secretary of State in his accompanying 
recommendation, the cordial relations which have always existed be- 
tween the United States and Peru and the equality of treatment, which 
we desire to accord to all the American Republics alike would seem to 
emphasize the importance of Congress making provision for a no less 
imposing participation by the United States in the Peruvian celebration 
than it had in similar celebrations of other Latin-American countries. 
I have, therefore, no hesitation in adding my own commendation of the 
matter to that of my predecessor and in recommending to the Congress 
the passage of the joint resolution he transmitted. 

WaRREN G. HARDING. 

THe WHITE Howse, April 14, 1921. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President a copy of Senate Document No. 370, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
third session, containing a message from President Wilson commending 
to the favorable consideration of Congress the passage of a joint reso- 
lution to create a commission to represent the United States in the cele- 
bration, in July, 1921, of the first centennial of the proclamation of 
the independence of Peru, and to provide for the expenses of the com- 
mission, as well as a report by the then Secretary of State presenting 
reasons why, in his judgment, fitting representation by the United 
States in the celebration was advisable. _ Probably due to the pressure 
of business upon it during the last month of its session-and the ad- 
vanced stage of the regular appropriation bills, no action was taken by 
the last Congress on the recommendation, 

The undersigned Secretary of State deems representation by the 
United States at the Peruvian celebration, in keeping with its repre- 
sentation at similar celebrations of other Latin-American countries, 
advisable; and, believing such representation desirable and important 
not only as evidencing a no less cordial friendship for Peru but as 
being consistent as well with that impartiality and equality of treat- 
ment which it is desired should characterize the policy of this Govern- 
ment in its relations with the American Republics, he heartily recom- 
mends the submission of the matter anew to the present Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. ° 

CHARLES BE. HucuHes. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, Zpril —, 1921. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the 
translation of the letter of the Peruvian Minister of Exterior 
Relations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Translation.] 


The Clerk will read. 


Lima, October 30, 1920. 

Mr. SECRETARY: On July 28, 1921, Peru will celebrate the first cen- 
tennial of the proclamation of her independence by the illustrious 
Argentine, Gen. don José de San Martin, which marked the ending of 
the colonial. rule, and our entering the family of sovereign and free 
nations. During the century that has gone by the nation has strained 
its energies in the direction of constituting a democratic foundation of 
a government which, while guarding the law and right, would promote 
the development of the great national resources seeking the expansion 
of its industries and commerce, internal and external, and establish 
with the other countries permanent ties of brotherhood and peace. 

At the close of this century stage of the indefatigable although hardly 
begun exertion the Government of Peru would be highly pleased if the 
other friendly Governments, whose valued relations it always jealously 
cultivated, and whose cooperation exercises great influence on the 
progress of our nation, would join in its rejoicing. 

With that end in view, I have been instructed by the President of 
the Republic to extend a special invitation to the Government of the 
United States of America to be officially represented at the ceremonics 
that will take place in this capital from the 24th to the 81st of July 
of the coming year, which invitation I have the honor, formally, to 
present in this communication, 


LXI——175 


In order to take adequate measures for the housing and the atten- 
tions due to the representatives whom the Government of your excel- 
lency will, no doubt, be pleased to send, I shall be thankful if it will, 
at the earliest convenience, deign to favor me with the names of all 
the persons that it may see fit to designate. 

I take pleasure in offering to your excellency the assurances of my 
highest and most distinguished consideration, 


eo A. SALOMON, 
Minister of Exterior Relations. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I assume that the gentleman 
who demanded a second desires some time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. When the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania gets through I desire some time. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania reserves the remainder of his time. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
ordinarily no Member of Congress would object to a resolution 
of this kind—to appoint a commission from our Government to 
participate in such a centennial celebration. The fact that it is 
a small country like Peru would not cut any figure in the mat- 
ter at all. It is proper that our Government 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the gentleman should understand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it is not as big as Great Britain, or 
Japan, or Russia, or America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But it is very important to 
the United States in a commercial sense, and it is quite as large, 
if not larger, in the business it does with the United States than 
many other countries. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was speaking only of its size or impor- 
tance as one of the world powers, compared with the larger 
countries, when I spoke of it as “a small country.” It is a 
small country, is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It certainly is not in relation 
to its business with the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. That may be. But my remark would apply 
just the same. I repeat again, for the benefit of my excellent 
friend from Washington, that ordinarily no one could object to 
this kind of a resolution. But those things we would readily 
do ordinarily in normal peace times we must be a little careful 
about just now. 

When an individual gets deeply in debt and can not make 
ends meet, when his income is not sufficient to pay the necessary 
expenses that must come out of his pocket, he can not sometimes 
go to wedding ceremonies of members close to him; he can not 
take the usual trips in the summer time. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Or sometimes when a member of his family 
dies, even he can not go to the funeral. [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BLANTON... In just a moment. He has to watch him- 
self. The murmurs I hear in the rear benches do not disturb 
me a bit. I have been out on the prairies of Texas where I 
have heard coyotes howl at night, and they did not bother me 
at all. [Applause.] 

I am going to speak now on the question of economy. That 
is more than lip deep with me every day that we meet in this 
House. If it is necessary for individuals under extraordinary 
circumstances and on extraordinary occasions to economize on 
every single point, it is necessary not only for this Nation but 
for every single nation in the world just now. [Applause.] 
We have to pass up some ceremonies individually, and the Na- 
tion must pass up some ceremonies that mean expense to the 
people, the same_as in the case of individuals and families. We 
hear economy preached here on the floor every day, and we 
hear what we have done in this respect and in that respect; 
yet we have not done a thing that I know of that stops the 
everlasting expense that is draining us forever and that is con- 
tinually coming out of the Treasury. It has not been but a 
very few weeks since by your yotes you increased the salary 
of the Assistant Secretary of War, who all of these years has 
been drawing $5,000. Yet you increased it to $10,000, or $2,500 
a.year more than any United States Senator gets, if you please. 
It has not.been many weeks since this House by an almost 
unanimous vote created a new position for a politician in Ohio, 
Mr. Brown, at $7,500 per annum, to come in and advise a 
committee of Congressmen and Senators on reorganization, 
Just the other day you created the new oflice of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at $10,000 per year, and then you created 





Peru is not a small country, 
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the new office of Undersecretary of the Treasury at $10,000 
per yoar. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. I should like to ask the gentleman two very 
short questions. Suppose we should deny this appropriation, 
does the gentleman think that would stop the centennial cele- 
bration in Peru? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 

Mr. BEGG. Does he think it would stop the other nations 
sending their representatives? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 

Mr. BEGG. All right. If we can not stop the centennial 
celebration there, and if the other nations are going to be rep- 
resented, would the gentleman have the United States stay 
away? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. On the ground of poverty? 

Mr. BEGG. On the ground that we could not afford the 
$10,000 ? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s question shows that he has 
not studied the bill as he usually studies these questions. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that I was on the 
committee that reported out the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It shows just how little the gentleman on 
the committee knows about his bill, because the bill appropri- 
ates $15,000 instead of $10,000. [Laughter.] The gentleman is 
two-thirds correct, and that is just how careless his party is in 
spending the people’s money. It is true this $15,000 is a mere 
little bagatelle, but you have get to begin saving the dimes, 
and the dollars will take care of themselves. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield again if the gentleman can 
explain it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman answer my question? 
admit that the amount is $15,000 instead of $10,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to answer it. 

Mr. BEGG. Answer it “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam going to answer it in a minute. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman answer “yes” or “no” 
whether he would have the United States remain away and deny 
this $15,000 if all the other nations are going to participate? 

Mr, BLANTON. I would have the United States remain away 
under the present crisis and save this $15,000, and I would have 
Great Britain remain away and send us that $15,000 as a penny 
payment on the interest she owes us. I would have France, 
Italy, and Belgium each stay away and each send us that 
$15,000 as an interest payment on the huge sums of money they 
owe us. I would have Japan stay away, and I would have 
every other nation on the globe stay away except those in the 
immediate neighborhood, and I would have them economize and 
use this money to pay their honest debts. That is what I 
would do. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. What procedure would the gentleman enter into 
to keep Belgium and England and Japan at home? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would suggest to them that they make a 
small payment of interest on an overdue debt which they hon- 
estly owe us. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman admitted that Peru will have this 
centennial celebration with the other nations present whether 
we are represented or not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but somebody has got to set the ex- 
ample. Some country has got to start the example of saving 
money and applying it to their debts, and stop the heavy burden 
of taxation that is upon the shoulders of our people to-day. 
Somebody has got to begin, and that is the reason I am raising 
my humble voice in the House. It has got to be started here, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Im just a minute. I have got to answer the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brag] first. Whenever I get to 
telling the people of the country about some $10,000 political 
job specially created for an Ohio politician somebody wants to 
ask me a question and thus try to get me off on another sub- 
ject. I have not gotten away from that subject yet. You know 
our good friend down in Ohio, Mr. Brown, who is a splendid 
campaign manager, had to have a job, but what does he know 
about reorganization as compared with the knowledge of the 
congressional committee composed of Members of the House 
and of the Senate, Members who are well up on these propo- 
sitions, some of whom have been studying this question of 
reorganization carefully? Yet you have got to create a position 
and put in an outsider. Is it to do the work for them? Is 
that what he is there for? He is to get $7,500 a year, and I 
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am here to tell you that that committee could do that work 
just as well without that gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We all know that the gentleman is advo- 
eating economy, but does the gentleman realize that the time 
he has already consumed on this’ bill has cost the Government 
practically as much as it would cost to send the commissioners 
to Peru? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know that is the biggest poppy-cock 
that I know of with which a Congressman ever excused himself 
for yoting away the people’s money. 

Mr. FATRCHILD. There is a good deal of truth in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Consuming time! My God, gentlemen, we 
waste the whole of every Saturday here when the House ad- 
journs over from Friday afternoon to Monday and nothing is 
going on here except regular expenses. Next Friday there will 
be a motion passed to tet us all go and spend a week end at 
home, and there will not be anything going on here on Satur- 
day except expenses, and the first thing you know, when the 
Senate begin their three months’ debate on the tariff bill, you 
will find this House under a gentlemen’s agreement adjourning 
three days at a time for weeks and even months, with nothing 
to do, and the expense goes on just the same. All of our 
expenses go on just the same whether we work or adjourn. 

It would be better for the people of the country if we took 
more time to discuss each proposition to take money out of the 
Treasury, even in little driblets of $15,000 each, each one a 
small item, but which put together make an enormous sum at 
the end of the year. If you do not stop spending the $15,000 
driblets that so often come out of the Treasury unnecessarily 
you never will begin to save or to reduce taxes. Talk about 
it being a small matter! Why, $15,000 is too small for some 
Congressmen to consider at all. They would not delay the pas- 
Sage of a bill to talk about a $15,000 item. When this other 
political job came up here to-day, another politician had to have 
a $10,000 job. Those seven States out West want to adjust 
the question of the water in the Colorado River. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior knows all about that question. He has his 
servants paid out of the Treasury who are out there on the 
ground in every one of those States, familiar with all the con- 
ditions, from the Reclamation Service. Instead of letting the 
Secretary of the Interior look after that whole matter, with 
only 17 votes against the bill, you passed the bill here a few 
minutes ago to create another unnecessary job and authorized 
an expenditure of $10,000, which the President under that au- 
thorization could authorize in salary to some political con- 
stituent. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand the gentleman te preach econ- 
omy to his Republican friends—— 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not to my colleagues on this side; I 
used to preach to them when we were in power, but with little 
avail. I am preaching now to the fellows on the other side of 
the aisle who have the power. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman did not let me finish my ques- 
tion. » 

Mr. BLANTON. I will let the gentleman finish his question. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand the gentkeman is preaching econ- 
omy to the Republicans. Does he not know that that flies in 
the face of the Biblical injunction: 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet, and turn 
again and rend you. 

Mr. BLANTON. Weil, I am not as well up in Biblical quota- 
tions as my good friend from Arkansas, but I want to say that 
you can sometimes control even the way that a hog goes by 
putting certain limitations on both sides and behind him. I am 
putting the limitations upon you, my colleagues on the other side 
of the House, the limitations of your campaign pledge of econ- 
omy that you made on the hustings last fall when you asked 
the people to put you in power. You did promise them economy. 
No matter how much you preach economy it takes votes to put 
itinto effect. It takes votes to stop extravagance; it takes votes 
to stop having to pay 5} per cent interest on Treasury certifi- 
eates for one and two years that our Treasurer is issuing al- 
most monthly to get money to pay the bills. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who created that obligation? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman from Illinois yoted for al- 
most every bill that took it out of the Treasury, and I admire 
him for it. Some of them were foolish bills, but during the 
war he stood there like a patriotic citizen, he and his associates, 
and voted for the necessary amount of money to win the war, 





and I admire them for it. The war is now over; nearly three 
years have passed and you must now forget it. We must get 
out of the war-time proposition and watch every single bill 
that comes on the floor that takes money out of the Public 
Treasury. Every bill that is reported from a committee I look 
over and question myself is it necessary, can we get along 
without it, is it one that must pass for the benefit of the coun- 
try? These questions I put to myself on every single bill re- 
ported out of the committee. Even though I am only one man, 
every single bill that we can get along without, that is not abso- 
lutely necessary, I am going to vote against, and I am going to 
put you gentlemen on record if you do not anticipate me, and 
get a quorum here first to prevent a record vote. I know that I 
can not always get the yeas and nays, but if you do not antici- 
pate me and get a quorum here first, I am going to put you on 
record every time when you want to take money out of the 
Public Treasury and let the people at home know who votes 
their money away. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to suspend the rules and 
pass Senate joint resolution 34. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bianton) there were 106 ayes and 17 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote, because 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 207, nays 42, 
not voting 181, as follows: 

YEAS—207. 


Ackerman Dupré Kline, Pa, Rainey, Ala. 
Andrews Dyer Kopp Rainey, Ill. 
Arentz Echols Kraus Raker 
Atkeson Elliott Lanham Ramseyer 
Bacharach Ellis Lankford Ransley 
Barbour Fairchild Lawrence Rayburn 
Barkley Fairfield Lazaro Reavis 

Beck Favrot Lea, Calif. Reece 
Beedy Fenn Leatherwood Ricketts 
Begg Fess Lee, Ga. Roach 
Benham Fisher Lineberger Robertson 
Bird Fitzgerald Linthicum Robsion 
Bixler Flood Little Rogers 
Black Focht London Rose 
Blakeney Foster Lowrey Sanders, Ind. 
Bland, Va. Free Luce Sandlin 
Boies Fuller Lyon Schall 
Bowling Funk McFadden Scott, Tenn. 
Box Garner McKenzie Shaw 


Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 


Brinson 


McLaughlin, Mich.Shelton 
Brooks, Pa. 


McLaughlin, Nebr,Shreve 
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Cantrill Griest McDuffie Scott, Mich, 
Carew Griffin McLaughlin, Pa. Sears 
Carter Hadley McPherson Slemp 
Chalmers Hardy, Colo, Mann Smith 
Chandler, Okla. Haugen Mansfield Snell 
Chindbiom Hawley Mead Snyder 
Clague Hays Merritt Sproul 
Clatk, Fla, Hicks Michaelson Stephens 
Classon Hogan Montague Stiness 
Cockran Houghton Moore, Ill. Stoll 

Codd Hudspeth Moore, Va. Strong, Pa, 
Collier Hull Mott Sullivan 
Connally, Tex. Husted Mudd Sumuners, Tex, 
Connell Hutchinson Newton, Mo, Tague 
Copley Ireland Nolan Taylor, Colo, 
Coughlin James, Va. O’Brien Tilson 
Crowther Johnson, 8S. Dak. O’Connor Timberlake 
Cullen Kahn Oliver Towner 
Dempsey Kelley, Mich. Osborne Treadway 
Denison Kennedy Overstreet Tyson 
Dunn Kiess Padgett Upshaw 
Edmonds Kindred Paige Vaile 
Elston King Parker, N. Y. Vare 
Evans Kitchin Perkins Vestal 
Faust Kleczka Perlman Voigt 
Fields Kline, N. Y. Peters Volk 

Fish Knight Petersen Walsh 
Fordney Knutson Pou Ward, N. Y. 
Frear Kreider Purnell Ward, N.C. 
Freeman Kunz Reber Wason 
French Lampert Reed, N. Y. Watson 
Frothingham Langley Reed, W. Va. Wheeler 
Gahn Larson, Minn. Riddick Williams 
Gallivan Layton Riordan Wilson 
Gilbert Lee, N. Y. Rodenberg Wise ¢ 
Goldsborough Lehlbach. Rosenbloom Wood, Ind, 
Good Longworth Rossdale Woodyard 
Gorman Lufkin Rouse Yates 
Gould Luhring Rucker Young 
Graham, Pa. McArthur Ryan 

Green, Iowa McClintie Sabath 

Greene, Mass. McCormick Sanders, N. Y. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 


suspended and the joint resolution was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


KNUTSON with Mr. WIsE. 
HUTCHINSON with Mr. Papcett. 
PURNELL with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
McPHERSON with Mr. OLIver. 
WALSH with Mr. Pov. 
LonewortHu with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Sprout with Mr. MontTAGue. 
EpmonDs with Mr. BuCHANAN. 
Watson with Mr. Tyson. 
Newton of Missouri with Mr. Wiison. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Miss Rosertson ). 
the yeas are 207 and the nays 42. 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


A quorum is present. 
Two-thirds having voted in 


On this vote 
The 


the affirmative, the rules are suspended and the joint resolu- 


tion is passed. 


Mr. WALSH resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
BRIDGE ACROSS MAHONING RIVER, OHIO. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 


Bulwinkle Gensman MacGregor Siegel 
Burtness Gernerd Madden Sinclair 
Burton Glynn Magee Sinnott 
Byrns, Tenn, Goodykoontz Maloney Speaks 
Cable Graham, Ill, Mapes Stafford 
Campbell, Kans. Greene, Vt. Martin Stedman 
Campbell, Pa, TTammer Michener Steenerson 
Cannon Hardy, Tex. Miller Strong, Kans. 
Chandler, N. Y. Harrison Millis Sweet 
Christopherson Hawes Millspaugh Swing 
Clarke, N. Y Ilayden Mondell Taylor, N. J, 
Clouse Herrick Montoya Temple 
Cole Hersey Moore, Ohio Ten Byck 
Colton Hickey Moores, Ind, Thompson 
Connolly, Pa. Hill Morgan Tincher 
Cooper, Ohio Himes Morin Tinkham 
Cooper, Wis. Hoch Murphy Vinson 
Cramton Hukriede Nelson, A. P. Volstead 
Crisp Humphreys Nelson, J. M. Walters 
Curry James, Mich. Newton, Minn. Weaver 
Dale Jefferis Norton Webster 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. Ogden White, Kans. 
Darrow Jones, Pa. Oldfield White, Me. 
Davis, Minn. Kearns Olpp Williamson 
Davis, Tenn. Keller Park, Ga. Winslow 
Dickinson Kelly, Pa, Parker, N. J. Woodruff 
Doughton Kendall Patterson, Mo. Wright 
Dowell Ketcham Patterson, N. J. Wurzbach 
Drane Kinkaid Porter Wyant 
Drewry Kirkpatrick Pringey Zihlman 
Dunbar Kisse Radcliffe 

NAYS—42. 
Almeon Dominick McSwain Summers, Wash, 
Aswell Driver Parks, Ark. Swank 
Bankhead Fulmer Parrish Taylor, Ark. 
Bell Huddleston Quin Taylor, Tenn. 
Blanton Jacoway Rankin Thomas 
Brand Johnson, Ky. Rhodes Tillman 
Briggs Johnson, Miss. Sanders. Tex. Underhill 
Brooks, Il. Jones, Tex. Sisson Wingo 


Brown, Tenn. 
Collins 
Deal 


Anderson 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 


Kincheloe 
Larsen, Ga. 
Logan 


Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stevenson 


NOT VOTING—181. 


Bland, Ind. 
Bond 
Bowers 
Brennan 


Britten 
Browne, Wis, 
Buchanan 
Burdick 


Woods, Va. 


Burke 
Burroughs 
Butler 


’ Byrnes, S, C. 


rules and pass the bill (H. R. 4976) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Trumbull Steel Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning 
River in the State of Ohio, with the committee amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Trumbull Steel Co. and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate at a point suitable to the interest of navigation 
a dam across the Mahoning River near the city of Warren, in the county 
of Trumbull, in the State of Ohio: Provided, That the work shall not 
be commenced until the plans therefor have been filed with and ap- 

roved by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and by the 
Secretary of War: Provided further, That no dam constructed under 
the consent hereby granted shall be used to develop water power nor 
to generate electricity : And provided further, That the authority hereby 
granted shall cease and be null and void unless the actual construction 
of the dam herein authorized be commenced within one year and com- 
pleted within three years from the date of the passage of this act. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ond. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
demands a second. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the Trumbull Steel Co. to erect a dam 
across the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio. The Mahoning 
River is a very small stream, although it is classed as a naviga- 
ble stream, It is full of dams from one end of it to the other, 


Is a second demanded? 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a sec- 


The gentleman from Tennessee 
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and in the dry season the water gets so low that there is not 
enough water in the stream to supply the industries along its 
banks. There are a great many steel industries along the banks 
of this river, and they are compelled to erect little dams and 
impound the water to give them enough for their industrial 
purposes. The War Department has approved it with the 
amendment. This is a matter that should be attended to now, 
because it is holding up a $3,000,000 steel plant at the present 
time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
not a navigable stream? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. It is classed as one, although it is 
one of these ereeks that has not enough water in it to pull a 
canoe over in the dry season. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was wondering how it ever 
came to Congress if it were not a navigable stream. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. We are sorry that it is classed as a 
navigable stream. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. This is wholly within the State of Ohio? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The stream runs into the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and, in the judgment of the Chair, 
two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I nrove to sus- 
pend the rules and pass House joint resolution 153, permitting 
the admission of certain aliens who sailed from certain ports 
on or before June 8, 1921, and for other purposes, as amended 
by the committee, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That aliens of any nationality whe are brought to 
the United States on vessels which departed from foreign ports on or 
before June 8, 1921, destined for the United States, and who apply 
in the month of June, 1921, for admission to the United States, may, 
if otherwise admissible, be admitted to the United States although the 
limit prescribed by section 5 of the act entitled “An act to limit the 
immigration of aliens into the United States,” approved May 19, 1921, 
may have been reached before such application for admission. ‘The 
number of aliens of any nationality so admitted shall be deducted, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe, from the 
number of aliens of that nationality admissible during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1921, under the provisions of such act of May 19, 
1921, but nothing in this resolution shall prohibit the admission of 
otherwise admissible aliens of any nationality during the month of 
July, 1921, up to 20 per cent of the number of aliens of that national- 
itv admissible during such fiscal year under the provisions of such act 
of May 19, 1921, as heretofore promulgated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. 
that for a moment? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; I will withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman from Washington have any objection to 
extending the time for debate 10 minutes on a side, making it 
30 minutes on each side instead of 20? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
Is there objection to considering a second as ordered? .[After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Texas 
makes a point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and forty- 
one Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering a 
call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Winco) there were—ayes 108, noes 46. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anderson Boies 
Ansorge Bond 
Anthony Bowers 
Appleby Brennan 
Bland, Ind. Britten 


The gentleman says that it is 


The question is on suspending 


Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 


Butler 
Canirill 
Carew 
Carter 
Chalmers 


Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 


Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla, 
Chindbiom 
Clauge 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 

‘odd 
Connally, Tex. 
= 

opley 
Coughlin 


Fordney 
Frear 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Gahn 
Gallivan 
Goldsborough 
Good 
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Haugen 
Hawley 
Hays 

Hicks 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Hull 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
James, Va. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Kahn 


Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Kraus 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Larson, Minn. 
Layton 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehibach 
Little 
Longworth 


McPherson 
McSwain 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Va. 
Mott 

Mudd 


Newton, Minn, 


Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
O’Brien 
O’Connor 
Ogden 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Parrish 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Pou 

Purnell 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
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Sanders, N. Y, 
Sears 

Slemp 
Smith 

Snell 

Snyder 
Sproul 
Stephens 
Stiness 

Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Tex. 
‘Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Timberlake 
'Tinecher 
‘Towncr 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 

Voigt 

Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Riddick 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 


Lufkin 
Luhring 
McClintie 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McFadden Rouse 
McKenzie Rucker 
Hardy, Colo. McLaughlin, Nebr.Ryan 
Harrison McLaughlin, Pa. Sabath 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are 247 Members pres- 
ent, a quorum. ‘The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the eall. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jomnson] is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RAKER] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be 
notified when I have consumed five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will notify the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this House joint 
resolution No. 153 is offered in an effort to correct a situation 
in connection with the 3 per cent quota law, which arose owing 
to the fact that a pertion of the present nronth of June was 
added to the one-year suspension bill. At the time the bill was 
passed I think the majority of the members of the Immigration 
Committee knew there would be some confusion in connection 
with the June arrivals. But it was not feasible to propose in 
the bill them any form of flexibility, for the reason that what- 
ever margin we proposed would serve only to invite further 
crowding. June was not even given the benefit of a 20 per cent 
maximum which the other months have. The House will re- 
member that when a bill from the House committee was pro- 
posed for the temporary restriction of immigration 60 days 
were allowed in which to clear the seas of ships which might 
be carrying immigrants. We accepted the Senate bill which 
came to us after some delay, so that when both Houses had 
finally passed the bill and it had become a law by the signa- 
ture of the President, the time remaining until the 1st of July 
was very short. The bill as finally passed allowed but 15 days 
in which the seas might be cleared and in which the quotas of 
immigrants from various countries determined. In fact, the 
8 per cent bill became a law on May 19. It provided that the 
part of it which set up the machinery should be effective at 
once, and it was part of the duties of the three Secretaries 
named in the bill to establish and promulgate the quotas of 
aliens admissible from various countries. That turned out to be 
a difficult task on account of new geographical boundaries in 
central Europe. The result was that the notices of established 
quotas were given out in three lots, and one lot, including the 
country of Italy, was promulgated here in the city of Washing- 
ton as late as the night of June 2, whereas the part of law estab- 
lishing and requiring adherence to the quotas went into effect 
on June 3. 

The bill, as I said, allowed 15 days for the clearing of the 
seas. Quite a number of ships, including small sailing ships 
from various countries, had set sail prior to May 19, when the 
law itself was passed, and failed to reach port within 15 days. 

Among these ships were some arriving at Boston and. sub- 
ports—the St. Vincente, which left Lisbon on May 20, or one 
day after the law was signed by the President; the schooner 
William H, Draper, which left Cape Verde April 30, or nearly 
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three weeks before the President signed the bill; the schooner 
Emma and Helen, which left Cape Verde May 7. . All of those 
had immigrants in small numbers. So in the consideration 
of this measure you must consider the fact that the immigrants 
from Spain and Portugal had set out for the United States 
before the act of May 19 was the law, and that they brought 
immigrants from countries whose quotas were filled by the 
first arrivals. 

Now, then, in addition to that, several ships of regular lines 
left Italy, departing prior to June 3 or soon thereafter on their 
regular days of departure, bringing immigrants. Some of these 
ships arrived on June 2, one day before this 3 per cent law 
went into effect; these immigrants, of course, were not counted. 
Another arrived a day later than its sehedule on June 3, the 
very day the law became effective; others arrived two or three 
days later, with sufficient immigrants to exceed the quota of 
3,000 allowed to Italy for that fraction of the month of June. 
These ships had had neither time nor information to permit 
them to prorate Italy’s June quota of immigrants, 

Gentlemen, your committee, after holding hearings and giv- 
ing a good deal of attention to the matter, decided not only on 
account of humane considerations but on account of the fact 
that the law did not give the time in which to clear the seas 
and because we were unable to distribute the quotas in time, 
brought in this resolution, which permits aliens who set sail 
prior to a certain date, in the fore part of June, coming here 
as immigrants, to be admitted to the United States and to be 
charged against the quotas within the 3 per cent for the fiscal 
year which begins on July 1. An amendment provides that the 
July quotas shall not be disturbed. The gross admissions 
allowed for June and for all of the next fiscal year remain 
exactly as they were. Not one additional alien is admitted. 

I think my statement covers the case exactly. I will reserve, 
Mr. Speaker, the balance of my time. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. JoHNnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in the time 
allotted me I can not say what I wish to say about this bill. 
On May 19 last the President of the United States signed the 
immigration bill, which we passed a few days prior to the sign- 
ing. That bill, while it did not express my views regarding 
immigration entirely, will do a great deal toward checking immi- 
gration if properly enforced and not meddled with by Congress. 
That bill was passed in answer to the mandate of the people last 
year who demanded that Congress pass an immigration law 
that would really restrict immigration. 

On the 3 per cent basis as provided for in the immigration 
bill the quota of immigrants for the month of June was ex- 
hausted many days ago. The resolution we have before the 
House now is inspired by the owners of the ships engaged in 
transporting immigrants from Europe to the United States of 
America. During the hearings before the Immigration Com- 
mittee it was developed that the owners of the ships carried the 
immigrants who now seek entrance into the United States in 
excess of the quota allowed under the immigration bill, and the 
immigrants on the said ships were informed of the passage of 
the law and knew of the conditions that prevailed in this coun- 
try regarding immigration; but dsregarding the information 
that they: could not enter the United States, they raced across 
the ocean to Ellis Island, and now we have nearly 10,000 aliens 
who are undertaking to force their entry into the United States. 

No doubt this resolution will pass, because the Republican 
Party has always, during the last few years especially, catered 
to the big interests to the detriment of the masses in the 
United States. There has been a lobby at work in Washington 
to influence the passage of this resolution. If the resolution 
does not pass, the owners of the ships will, under the law, 
be required to carry the immigrants back to the countries from 
whence they came without charge. If the resolution passes, 
these aliens will be permitted to land in the United States in 
violation of the solemn judgment of Congress a few weeks ago. 

No wonder the people are becoming disgusted already at the 
way this Republican Congress is handling the affairs of the 
Nation. When Congress passes a bill that is worth anything 
great publicity is given it, as was done when the immigration 
bill was passed, but now you have undertaken to nullify the 
bill which the people demand that you pass, and I dare say 
that you will not court much publicity on the passage of this 
resolution, for you know that the people of the United States 
are tired of the influx of immigrants from Europe to this 
eountry. 

Mr. Speaker, there are millions of people out of employment 
in the United States to-day, especially in the large industrial 
eenters. To allow more immigrants to come into this country 
at this time only makes greater competition for the laborers 
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who are trying to find employment. The laboring classes are 
protesting against Europeans coming to this country. They 
know that it means competitien to them; that it means re 
ducing the standard of American living for the working men. 
Mr. Speaker, our first duty here is to guard well the interests 
of those who produce. Of course I realize that the great steel 
corporations, the big mining interests and railroad interests 
of the country will be glad to see as many immigrants as 
possible, because they can work the illiterate European for 
less money than demanded by the American laborer. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not nor have I ever heard of a bolshevist, 
anarchist, or syndicalist in this country who was bern and 
reared here. They come from Europe to our country to enjoy 
the privileges and immunities of this great Government; but, 
Mr. Speaker, on account of the lax enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws of this country thousands of anarchists and men who 
do not believe in our laws and our form of government have 
been dumped upon society. It is time that we put the bars up. 
The aliens now detained at Ellis Island knew when they left 
Europe that they could not enter America lawfully. The ship- 
owners knew it. There is a law to penalize the owners of the 
ships for bringing these people to our shores. It should be en- 
forced. The aliens now at Ellis Island should be required to 
return to their homes and the shipowners should be required 
under the law to carry them back without charge. If this reso- 
lution dees not pass, the shipowners will be forced to return 
the immigrants to Eurepe. 

Mr. Speaker, L am opposed to the passage of this resolution. 
It establishes a bad precedent. If it passes it will return in 
the near future to annoy those who passed it. I am in favor 
of preventing ail immigration to the United States for at least 
10 years, and I dare say that I voice the sentiment of a large 
majority of the American people when I say this. Gentlemen 
of the House, I sincerely trust this resolution will be defeated. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentie- 
man from Texas [Mr. Box}. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, within 
15 days after the passage of am act enacted with due delibera- 
tion, considered deliberately by both branches of the Congress, 
approved by the President, and published to the world, we are 
receding; we are taking back what we said. This situation and 
this proposed action can only be accounted for on one of three 
theories: First, that the legislation itself was so bungling as to 
be futile and as to foree Congress and the executive branches 
to admit its futility and, to the extent here proposed, to abandon 
efforts to enforee it; or, second, that the executive branch, 
charged with the performance of the duties of computing and 
promulgating quotas, has been guilty of some such default as to 
make it inequitable and inhumane to enforee it. Or we did not 
mean what we said and have not the courage to stand by it in 
the face of the situation that naturally results, and which might 
have been, and really was, anticipated, and are here te-day in 
the name of the United States undoing what we deliberateiy 
did. 

Now, I respectfully request that the Members of the House 
read the report, because I had something to do with writing the 
minority views. I would like to have you read that. 

First, is the law futile? Shall we admit that it is? Shall we 
admit that it is so much of a bungle as to be unworkable? That 
is what we are proposing to do. One thing is certain. We 
know now that the coming of those people was unlawful. We 
knew it and they knew it just as well 15 and 30 days ago as 
they know it now. What new light, what process of clarifica- 
tion or explanation, has enabled us to know now that the law is 
being violated that did not enable these people to knew it then? 

As to whether or not the executive departments have taken 
the steps which the law requires them to take, the Seeretary of 
State, the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of Commerce 
promulgated and published these quotas with reasonable prompt- 
ness and completed the work before the law went into effect, 
so that no default can be charged to them. 

We are left, then, with the last theory, and that is that we 
passed the law and did not mean it, or have not the courage to 
enforce it in the face of a situation created by men who violated 
the law with their eyes open to relieve them of the conse- 
quences of having come in conflict with the law. They are con- 
clusively presumed to have known it. . 

Now, did the steamship people know that this law was passed 
and know what these quotas were? The percentage plan, in- 
volving the 3 per cent, was discussed on the floor of this House 
nearly six months ago. It was published in the Recorp. It 
was published in the committee hearings. The Commissioner 
General of Immigration stated that he had told them in advance 
The fact is, they watched your doings carefully. 
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They have a well-equipped organization here, and they know 
more about what is being done with regard to immigration 
legislation here than any Member of this House, and it is a 
pitiful thing for us and the executive departments to say now 
that because the steamship companies did not know what the 
law was we will not enforce it against them. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. What number of people will be affected by this 
proposed law? 

Mr. BOX. There are some thousands of them, I will say; 
something like 10,000 people, but I greatly fear this is the begin- 
ning of a more serious weakening of the law. In the generosity 
of the relief we are granting the steamship companies and aliens 
violating this law and expecting to violate it we do not stop 
with admitting those who started before the law went into effect 
or immediately after the law went into effect, but we have 
jumped ahead five days and said everybody who started June 
8 or before that time shall be admitted. The Secretary of 
State, representing the dignity and majesty of the law of the 
United States, on being inquired of by a foreign power, told 
them before the law went into effect—told the ambassador of 
Italy—that if they brought: more than the number stated they 
would not be admitted. > 

Look at the hearings. If anybody is to crawfish on that state- 
ment of Secretary Hughes, it will not be this member of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not be fair to 
state that the Department of State urges legislation of this 
kind, and admits that the quotas were sent out at the very 
last moment, and says further that the quotas could not be 
distributed among the steamship companies that make it a busi- 
ness of transporting these people? 

Mr. BOX. I.can not yield further, much as I would like to 
favor the genial gentleman from Washington. The Secretary 
of State did not so advise the committee. I understood he de- 
sired it, but I do not understand why. I know that the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration testified that Secretary Hughes 
wired the Italian ambassador before this law went into 
effect—he was told before the 1st of June—that the numbers 
which the steamship companies then proposed to bring could 
not be admitted. In defiance of that statement by the Secre- 
tary of State they came. They either did not wait to get the 
answer or they came after receiving it. In either case they 
knew that they were violating our law. If he now wants them 
admitted, his attitude is a distinct disappointment to me. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois rose. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question in good faith? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Did the immigrants know? 

Mr. BOX. I think they did; as well as the poor creatures 
can ever know. 

Mr. CANNON. If they were—- 

Mr. BOX. ‘The gentleman will pardon me for seeming to 
be impolite. My time is limited. The gentleman knows my 
great respect for him. The steamship companies admitted to 
Commissioner General Husband that they knew it, and that they 
placed it before the immigrants. 

Mr. CANNON. If they were taken back now, would it be 
competent for them to-come again? Are they otherwise quali- 
fied to be admitted? 

Mr. BOX. They would have to be examined, if the gentleman 
please, to determine whether they would otherwise be qualified 
for admission. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
yield now? 

Mr. BOX. I yield to the gentleman. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am interested in what the gentle- 
man says. What serious effect will come to the country if these 
people are charged to the next year’s quota, in general results 
now? 

Mr. BOX. The primary thing is the fact that the people 
who have been violators of our immigration laws as far back 
as the history of our immigration laws goes have, with the law 
before them, defied it; and if absolutely nothing else were in- 
volved, after the United States said “ We want and will admit 
so many people coming in a certain way and in certain num- 
bers,” stating that if they do not comply with the law they 
will be excluded, I would demand that zhey accommodate them- 
selves to the law. It should not now be retroactively made 
to accommodate their profit-seeking purposes; such action com- 
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promises national self-respect. We are now saying, “If they 
appear they shall be admitted.” Again, I greatly fear that 
this is the beginning of a weak and cowering attitude on our 
part and on the part of those who are expected to enforce 
the law. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I had a 
part in the writing of the minority report, signed by me, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Ratney], which I incorporate as a part 
of my remarks herein. 

The act of Congress preventing the admission during any one 
year of immigrants from any country numbering more than 3 
per cent of the people of that country within the United States 
passed the House on the 22d day of April, 1921, and passed the 
Senate with some minor amendments on the 3d day of May, 
1921. The conference report was agreed to by the House and 
Senate on the %3th day of May, 1921; the President approved 
it May 19, 1921, upon which the portions providing for adminis- 
trative arrangements went into immediate effect. By its own 
unconditional terms it went into full effect 15 days after its 
approval. All of its provisions became effective June 3, 1921. 

It has been disregarded by aliens and by steamship com- 
panies, most of which are owned by Europeans. Friction and 
inconvenience has resulted to those who violated the law. It 
is-now proposed that for the convenience and profit of those 
who created this situation the United States repeal a part of 
a law regularly and deliberately enacted. 

This situation and the proposition based upon it rests upon 
one or more of the following hypotheses : 

1. That the act of both branches of the present Congress, 
approved by the President, is such a bungle that at the sug- 
gestion of corporate interests and alien peoples whose action 
concerning us it was designed to regulate, but who have disre- 
garded it, we must now rectify the blunder; or 

2. That there has been some such blunder or default by those 
charged with carrying out the provisions of the law as to make 
the enforcement of its provisions as intended and written futile 
and inequitable or inhumanely harsh; or 

8. That corporate interests, chiefly alien, and alien peoples 
affected have contemptuously disregarded our law, and the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government now pro- 
pose to weaken and accommodate the law to the convenience 
and profit-seeking purposes of those who held it in such light 
regard that they neglected or willfully ignored it. 

As to the clumsy and bungling character of the law, it is 
our judgment that it should not be admitted to be unworkable, 
Indeed, we believe that good faith, firmness, and diligent effort 
will enable the United States to enforce its will as expressed in 
this law. 

This measure for its impairment by modification is not ens 
titled to favor on the theory as to the second hypothesis men- 
tioned above—that because of some dereliction of our adminis- 
trative officers charged with the performance of the duties of 
computing and publishigg the quotas to be admitted from vari- 
ous regions. The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor computed and published the 
quotas of all regions before June 3, when the law went into 
full effect. 

The quotas of the various nationalities were published as follows: 
wea European countries: Danzig, Finland, and Africa— 
5 ‘Deathern and eastern European countries: Australia and New Zea- 
land—June 1. 

Other countries—June 2. 

The record suggests not the slightest dereliction on the part 
of those charged with the duty of computing and publishing the 
quotas, as required by the act. 

We think the foregoing shows that this situation and the 
proposition based on it does not result from fatal vices in the 
law, nor from any default on the part of those who were to 
compute and publish the quotas. This leaves us no basis on 
which to account for this situation and for this proposition to 
change the law for the benefit of those who have already come 
in conflict with it now before the House, other than the fact 
that the steamship companies and the immigrants now to be re- 
lieved are alone responsible for a situation created by them in 
disregard of our law, with full knowledge of the consequences 
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Upon the hearings on this resolution the chairman of the 
House committee said: 

The CHainMaN. That these quotas, under the 3 per cent plan for the 
fisca] year, were printed at various times in the record and elsewhere 
from December until March. (Hearings, p. 82.) 

Commissioner General Husband testified on the same point 
as follows: 

Mr. Huspanp. * * * Let me illustrate by taking the two coun- 
tries most affected—Italy and Poland. The tentative statement of the 
probable quota under the law was published, I think, in March, on the 
3 per cent basis. It has been repeated in debates in Congress and 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RucorD, I think, in several places, and 
in the hearings of the Senate committee. (Hearings, p. 82.) 

Both of these statements were fully warranted. “In addition, 
all the world affected by the act was charged with knowledge 
that it was approved by the President May 19, and in force 
after June 2. The Governments of Europe, including those 
affected, knew it. The correspondence between the Italian Gov- 
ernment and Secretary Hughes proves that that Government 
knew it, and that it was in touch with the steamship lines, 
and knew how many emigrants they were bringing, and that 
they were in excess of the number admissible. The steamship 
companies knew it, and admitted that they told the emigrants. 
Commissioner General Husband testified before the committee 
that the steamship people admitted to him that they had pre- 
sented this very matter to the emigrants themselves. 

Their knowledge was probably indistinct and confused, but 
just as clear as is the knewledge of these who have been con- 
tinuously embarking sinee June 3, and of these who will con- 
tinuously embark hereafter. A few of them will know dis- 
tinetly what they are doing; many will know it dimly, as these 
did; but they will continue to come, bringing a mixture of 
ignorance and contempt, and finding that they can trample 
upen the law at the threshold, will have an increased dispo- 
sition to say, “Damn the United States!” which these latter- 
day immigrants have often been heard to say when slightly 
erossed in their desire to rush inte our abundance, regardless 
Gf our feeble restraints. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes of my time to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Wurre]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman frem Kansas 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen, even 
if we should admit the indictment brought against the steamship 
companies by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], and if he 
had made it stronger than he made it, it would not relieve this 
emergency. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas and to 
the Members of this House that there is no purpose in the minds 
of the committee, and there is no purpose in the departments 
charged with the administration of this law, that one jot or 
one tittle shall pass from the law, but that all shall be fulfilled. 
The passage of this bill marks a new policy in American Gov- 
ernment and administration. The day has passed when we can 
sing as we did 50 years ago— 

Come along, come along, make no delay; 

Come from every nation, come from every way, 
Our lands are broad enough, 

So don’t you be alarmed, 

For Uncle Sam is rich enough 

To give us all a farm. 

But not so now. 

The public domain is gone. A wicked and vicious philosophy 
has taken possession of the minds of many of the people of the 
Old World, and if there ever was a time when we should safe- 
guard the civilization of America and the spirit of Americanism 
that time is to-day. [Applause.] Gentlemen, it was expected 
that there would be difficulties in the administration of our new 
law. The only wonder is that they have not been greater. Let 
me call attention, if I have the time, to a paragraph in the mi- 
nority report. In the second paragraph they say: 

That there has been some such blunder or default by those charged 
with carrying out the provisions of the law as to make the enforcement 
of its provisions as intended and written futile and inequitable, or in- 
humanely harsh. 

Gentlemen, the man who opposes this resolution votes to make 
the administration of this law inhumanely harsh and in- 
equitable. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. I can not yield. I call the attention 
of gentlemen to the fact that the numbers arriving here in ex- 
cess of the quotas are to be charged to the quotas of the different 
countries for next year. The views of the minority make no 
mention of this fact. I say to you gentlemen that the only pur- 
pose of this resolution is to relieve a distressing emergency, 
and not, as the minority has stated, te relieve from responsibility 
any steamship company. Gentlemen have not considered the 
difficulties in the way of administering this law or of dissemi- 
nating this information. The genthemen of the minority admit 
in their repott in discussing this proposition that the depart- 


in their possession, or properly imputable to them, and that it 
is now proposed by this resolution that we compromise the 
majesty and dignity of the law for the profit and convenience 
of those who acted in contempt of our Government. 

This measure is for the benefit of two groups—the steamship 
companies and the immigrants they have brought. The steam- 
ship lines are in the main foreign ones; they are associated to- 
gether, and continuously maintain representatives, secret and 
known, in Washington for the purpose of influencing legislation, 
including, of course, knowledge of what is proposed and done, 
They are usually, if not always, present at the meetings of your 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. Frequently 
their reporters take down the proceedings of the committee, 
including the words of its members, to be reported to their 
foreign masters. We have no doubt they watch the Senate 
committee as closely. They watch the proceedings in the House 
and probably in the Senate. The representatives of some of 
the individual lines have been vigorously, continuously, and per- 
sistently opposing this legislation. They appeared before the 
Senate committee last winter, when the measures then involved 
in it were pending in the Sixty-sixth Congress. Hon. W. W. 
Husband, now Commissioner General of Immigration, appeared 
before the Senate committee during those hearings and testi- 
fied, inserting tables, showing an approximation of the quotas 
of many countries, including Italy. His testimony, with these 
tables, was published in the hearings and newspapers, then, 
along with the testimony of the many representatives of the 
steamship lines appearing in opposition to it. We are per- 
fectly safe in saying that no person connected with either 
branch of Congress or with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment had more minute, accurate, or earlier information as to 
every phase of immigration legislation or administration than 
they had. 

To set aside our law now on the pretense that they did not 
know all of the restrictions which it imposed wpen them is a 
self-abasing, hypocritical pretense, wholly inconsistent with 
truth or a proper appreciation of the dignity and honor of our 
Government. 

We are advised that the Italian Government has protested 
to our Government against the enforcement of the law as to 
this particular lot of immigrants, and against the entire act, 
but we are not advised as to the exact grounds of the protest. 

The Government of Italy during last winter advised our 
Government that it had discontinued the issuance of passports 
to persons intending to emigrate to the United States until it 
could learn what kind of immigrants we desired. This advice 
was communicated by the Department of State to the chairmen 
of both the House and Senate committees dealing with the sub- 
ject, as was doubtless anticipated, but it did not stop these 
committees nor Congress in their purpose to enact restrictive 
legislation. We have discovered no evidence that Italy did 
in fact discontinue the issuance of such passports, but we have 
discovered evidence that Italy and some other European coun- 
tries are anxious to get rid of some of the less productive and 
less desirable portions of their population. 

Very soon after the President approved the act of the present 
session, on May 19, and before June 1, and also before the sail- 
ing of the Italian vessels now asking for relief, the Italian 
ambassador communicated with Mr. Secretary Hughes on this 
subject, using substantially the following language : 

We have in Italian ports ready booked, berths assigned, and every- 
thing prepared te sail approximately 11,000 steerage passengers and 
about 1,000 others. 

The Secretary, of cowrse, told them that they could not. (Testimony, 
Commissioner General Husband, Hearings, p. 86.) 

But they either did not wait for the answer or sailed after 
receiving it. In either event, they evidently relied upen a 
weakness of the United States Government which would enable 
them to defy its laws and the statement of its State Depart- 
ment. 

The resolution now before the House indicates that their ap- 
praisal of our strength was correct. 

The other beneficiaries of this measure will be the immigrants 
themselves. If they knew that, their numbers will be in excess 
of the June quota fixed under the law? We know that their 
Government knew it and that the steamship lines did, but it 
is less certain that individuals among the emigrants did. 
What shall we do, then? 

First, we must remember the rule that we apply to our own 
people, “Ignorance ef the law excuses no one.” Why shonid 
foreign steamship lines and aiiens of whom other countries are 
trying to get rid have the beuefit of an exemption from this 
sound and necessary rule? 

We can come as near showing that they knew this fact as 
we can of showimg that excess arrivals ef ihe future will 
know it. 
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ments have done their full duty. 
port: 

The record suggests not the slightest dereliction on the part of those 
charged with the duty of computing and publishing the quotas, as re- 
quired by the act. 

Gentlemen, it is not reasonable, it is not human, it is not fair 
to hold these poor people responsible who seek our country for 
the liberality of its laws and for the opportunities which it pre- 
sents. I am not in the least surprised that there should have 
been some friction and that there should have been much diffi- 
culty in the administration of this law in the beginning, when 
it marks for the first time in the history of this great Republic 
a new policy of government for which the people of America 
have been clamorously insistent. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the question is whether you 
are going to hold absolutely to the letter of the law or whether 
you are going to observe the spirit of it; whether you are going 
to insist upon your pound of flesh, or whether you are going 
to have mercy on these few people, not exceeding 7,000 in 
number, who have come to this land of promise. Whether you 
are going to disappoint them and turn them back because of 
no fault of their own, but because somebody raises the question 
whether the steamship companies have observed the letter of 
the law. Perhaps this affects my district more than any other 
in the United States, my district or those immediately near by. 
I have had letters from fathers and mothers and from sisters 
and brothers and sons and daughters asking me to aid in the 
passage of this emergency legislation, which will allow families 
to be reunited a few months earlier than they would be other- 
wise. It does not increase by. one poor soul the number who 
will be admitted to this country eventually, but it does give 
them just a few days more to enjoy the privileges they are 
entitled to under this law a little later. It will save relatives, 
many of them our citizens, expense, annoyance, worry, and 
disappointment. It will give freedom to a few thousand im- 
migrants who must remain in detention camps or take ‘a long, 
tedious ocean journey with its attendant discomforts. I prefer 
to help these people out of their difficulties rather than to 
appeal to your prejudices or punish the steamship companies 
for a situation which may or may not be due to their negligence. 
Surely you can not hold the immigrant is at fault, and it is 
the women and children who are to be punished and who will 
suffer if you refuse this relief. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
sippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. If the steamship companies 
next month should violate the law just as they have in this case, 
with full knowledge, as the record shows, and bring immi- 
grants here contrary to the provisions of the law, would the 
gentleman be willing to suspend the law in that case and let 
the others in? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think that is a contingency which will 
not arise. If it should, I would be willing, and I think the 
committee would be able to handle the situation without 
prejudice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me answer that. The 
bill allowed 20 per cent maximum for July, but for June there 
Was no maximum, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
people had full knowledge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wirson]. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I suppose I have as consistent 
a record for restricting immigration as any Member of the 
House or any member of the Immigration Committee. I see no 
reason myself why the pasSage of this resolution in its present 
form will break down or destroy the present immigration law. 
It does not add a single immigrant to the number that may 
come to this country under the law, and it does not increase the 
number from any country, and there is not anything in the hear- 
ings, in my judgment, that will fix the responsibility for this 
overplus of immigrants for June on anyone. Of course, the law 
may be in some respects defective. I rather think there was an 
oversight in arranging the quota that could come in for June. 
In the month of July, for instance, 71,000 may come, and for 
the month of June, the way the law is written, only 27,000. 


I quote again from that re- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 


The hearings show that these 


The time of the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, how much time 


pro tempore. The gentleman has eight 
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So I think it most natural that immigrants seeking to come to 
this country, knowing this restrictive law was likely. to be 
passed, would crowd the ships so that the first month would 
find the greatest rush. I do not know, the steamship companies 
may be at fault, but there is little proof of that. I think the 
Department of Labor published the regulations as early as 
possibie. Some of these immigrants had sailed before the 
regulation was published. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. From what country have most of these immf- 
grants come? 

Mr. WILSON. Most of them from Italy. The quota that 
can come in June from that country is a little over 3,000, and 
the quota that could come in July will be something over 8,000. 
So if this law had been written so as to make each month equal, 
we would not have had this trouble. I see no reason why-we 
should increase the burdens of these people, since the effect 
here is the same. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
immigrants come from? 

Mr. WILSON. The greater portion from Italy. Some from 
Portugal, some from Poland, but there is not anything in the 
testimony anywhere that fixes the responsibility for this sur- 
plus for June on these people. It is true that the ships could 
go back, or they could back out into the ocean and wait until 
the ist of July and then float in, but it would probably be 
better to admit these now who are anxious to come, are already 
here, and who sailed before the law was passed, than to send 
them back and let others take their place. The same number 
will be admitted if we pass this bill or if we do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not true that most of the Italians do 
not go to the farms? 

Mr. WILSON. Just as many will go to the farms out of 
these immigrants as those who would come in July or any 
other month. We have passed a law which admits 388,000 to 
come here while the law is in operation, and this resolution 
does not increase that number. It is simply a business, hu- 
mane proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
unfortunate thing on behalf of the eommittee is that we were 
denied the opportunity before the committee to present the facts 
relative to the information on the part of the steamship com- 
panies and to the immigrants. Ten million aliens trying to 
come to the United States to-day, and from the latest report 
5,000,000 of unemployed laborers in the United States to-day! 
There are soup houses, bread lines, unemployed, and then the 
wail and sympathy for those who have deliberately and con- 
temptuously violated the act of May 19, 1921, as the hearings 
show. The testimony shows that the Italian Government, 
through its ambassador, early in May appeared at the depart- 
ment and was advised that its excess of quota could not land. 
The steamship companies were notified every day and every 
hour of the day from Washington just how the legislation 
and matters affected by it stood; every steamship company that 
was sailing from the ports of New York and Boston and foreign 
ports was notified; and there is no denial of that fact. On the 
2d of June, as the Commissioner of Immigration testified, these 
ships were racing across the ocean to see who could land his 
ship and unload their cargo of humanity first. And on the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th these companies were sending their 
ships loaded from Italian and other ports to land their cargo 
four and five days after the act became effective. That is the 
testimony before the committee. The testimony shows that way 
back in December these ship companies appeared before the 
Immigration Committee of the Senate, and thereafter had 
knowledge of this law, and every day from that time on they 
had the information. The Commissioner of Immigration ap- 
peared before the committee on the 10th of this month, saying 
that they had a cablegram on the 9th saying that about a thou- 
sand had been embarked at Palermo to come over here. They 
wanted to make it on the 9th, but finally the committee made it 
on the 8th, when the parties could enter if they sailed at any 
time before the 8th of June, 1921. 

Those that were riding on the high seas with the knowledge 
of the steamship company, and the individuals themselves, over 
10,000 of them, embarked and started for this country in de- 
fiance of your law and rules and regulations, and now gentle- 
men come in here with a sympathetic plea that these people 
be admitted to the United States under the conditions that now 
exist. I call the attention of Members on the Republican side 
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of this House to another fact: That sympathetic plea is all 
imagination. Why not be frank and fair? On the 10th of 
this month an order was made landing these people, and they 
are all landed now. ‘They are not upon the ships. The Com- 
missioner General of Immigration testified before the commit- 
tee that under the law he had authority to land them, and that 
he was going to land them, and that they were being landed, 
and to-day they are landed, and held under a teraporary order. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. | Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. If this law is not passed, will not the steamship 
companies be compelled to transport these people back to the 
countries from which they sailed? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. The record shows that these people have 
landed, and the steamship companies have to pay for guards at 
the rate of $4 a day, and they have to pay for their maintenance 
and upkeep, and that is the crux of this resolution. Otherwise 
they would have to be sent back. There is where the emergency 
exists. The Commissioner of Immigration, under the act of 
1917, has admitted these people, and under this condition, under 
bonds of their own recognizance, he is holding them, and on 
the 1st day of July, if they are otherwise admissible, they will 
be admitted before the others that come in July, 1921. So 
there is no question of sympathy, but it is simply a question of 
dollars and cents of the steamship company that has deliber- 
ately defied the laws of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. If these people are admitted, does the gen- 
tleman concede that they will be charged against the percentage 
of the nationality to which they belong? 

Mr. RAKER. I think so, yes; but I will tell the gentleman 
this, as the commissioner said before the committee—and we 
did not have time to get it all. On the 15th of July if the quota 
will be filled, every quota that they have, and across the ocean 
from Palermo and every other port, there will be coming 10,000 
more to land on the 20th of July, and those people will come 
here with their representatives, pleading on the ground of 
humanity that they be permitted to enter, when as a matter of 
fact they have knowledge and notice, and they will be here at 
the time for that purpose, and again on the 1st of August and 
the 15th of August these steamship companies who have defied 
this law and this Congress, when they knew the facts, will 
again have filled their quotas, and they will again by the 10th 
or the 15th of the month send another 5,000 or 10,000 to land 
in our ports, to come down here pleading that they be let in, 
when it is purely and entirely from the record here, a plea of 
the steamship companies. If you pass this bill their expense— 
that is, the expense to the steamship companies—-will be wiped 
out. They know what the law is and they say, “ We can go to 
Congress when we want to.” If we refuse to pass this law, the 
steamship companies will pay for the retention of these immi- 
grants at these various stations where they are now being cared 
for in the proper way, having all the light and heat and clothing 
and provisions to which they are entitled, and upon the Ist day 
of July, if they are otherwise admissible, and the order has 
already been made landing those who have applied—temporarily 
to be returned—they will be permitted to land before the others 
that are now on the high seas, racing over here to try to land 
on the 2d day of July. 

That is the situation, and I think the American people ought 
to at once and for all time settle their own right to pass laws 
that shall not be broken down by an appeal for sympathy on 
behalf of foreigners, who know the law, and encouraged by the 
steamship companies who get pay for bringing them here. I 
do not know how many, but many of these people the moment 
they come here are ready to destroy the very Government that 
they claim they want to live under. With your own house not 
in order, clear your own conscience first of these five millions 
who are out of employment, and correct the other conditions that 
confront us before you spend your sympathy on what are called 
immigrants, when, as a mater of fact, the steamship companies 
all knew of the situation. I want to treat these people right, 
but they should not defy our laws and come when they know 
they can not be admitted. 

Here W. W. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration, 
stated before the committee hearings, pages 81-82: 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Commissioner, the public press carries a statement 
+hat the Secretary of Labor has authority, under the immigration law, 

» handle this excess and to temporarily admit all immigrants produc- 
ing the excess. Now, I read from the New York World of Friday, 
June 10, the following statement: 

“The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Henning said,’—Mr. Henning is the 
Assistant Secretary, is he not? 

Mr. HUSBAND. Yes. 


Mr. WILson. “ Has power under the law to admit ‘ otherwise inad- 
missible’ aliens under such conditions as he sees fit, but it has been 


used only in emergencies. Crowded conditions on ships on which the 
immigrants are being held in New York and Boston, Mr. Henning said, 
have created such an emergency,” , 

Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether the Department of Labor 
has reached the conclusion that it may admit this excess of immigrants, 
amounting to between 6,000 and 8,000, under the provisions of the 
immigration law, as indicated by that statement? 

Mr. HussBanp. I think the Assistant Secretary, and perhaps the Sec- 
retary also, have reached the conclusion that they have the power to 
admit these aliens temporarily under the ninth proviso of section 3. 

Mr. WILSON. Of the immigration law? 

Mr. HusBanpb. Of the immigration law; yes, sir, 

Mr, Witson. Do you know if they purpose to carry out that con- 
clusion by admitting them? 

Mr. HUSBAND. If that is the purpose? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HusBanp. That has not been determined, as I understand it. I 
talked with Mr. Henning after I left the State Department and my 
attention was called to this newspaper statement—you mentioned it, 
Mr. Chairman—I talked to Mr. Henning about it, and he said that it 
was not his intention or purpose to admit all who were here or to 
admit all who were now on the way; that if it was shown that they— 
the steamship companies, I presume he meant—did not know that the 
law had gone into effect, and had not had sufficient notice of the quotas 
available, that he would be inclined to admit the immigrants coming 
under those circumstances, but, on the contrary, if it was shown that 
they did have knowledge of the enactment of the law and, presumably, 
of the quotas allotted, he would not admit them. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, has the department taken any steps to find out if 
these steamship companies did have knowledge of the ones sailing since 
the quotas were promulgated? 

Mr. HusBanp. Not to my knowledge, beyond the fact that they have 
asked me what I knew about it, which is not very definite, my knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

Let me illustrate by taking the two countries most affected, Italy 
and Poland. The tentative statement of the probable quota under the 
law was published, I think, in March, on the 3 per cent basis. It has 
been repeated in debates in Congress, and appears in the ConcGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, I think, in several places, and in the hearings of the 
Senate committee. 

The CHarrnMAN. Earlier than March; in January, was it not? 

Mr. HusBANnpD. Possibly so, but anyhow in March. 

Mr. WILson. What was that? I did not understand that. 

The CHAirMAN. That these quotas, under the 3 per cent plan for 
the fiscal year, were printed at various times in the Recorp and else- 
where, from December until March. 

Mr. Huspanp. And since that time, in the public press. It was 
obvious that under the percentage law the quota of Italy would be 
changed only very slightly. It was obvious that it would be changed 
by a portion of the quota which in these published papers was as- 
signed to Austria, for the reason that certain Austrian territory had 
been transferred to Italy as the result of the war. But they were 
officially notified of that by the department, or by the knowledge which 
was simply common knowledge, and I think they must have known 
that the law was going to be enacted at a very early date. I think 
the surprise was that it was not enacted at an earlier date than it was, 
and so, had they cared to do so, they had ample opportunity to make 
their plans to keep within the Italian quota, but they apparently 
elected not to do so. I have no doubt that some of these ships that 
came into the ports on the third of the month, started out with the 
intention of getting in on the second, if possible. Others have sailed 
since that time with an excess of the quota. 

Now, the other example is Poland. The quota of Poland was in 
doubt until June 2, when it was finally_published by the Secretary 
of Labor, at the direction of the three Secretaries who prepared it. 
I know that Poland expected a very much larger quota than they 
received. I saw one estimate from a Polish source of more than 58,000 
who would be accredited to Poland. They have a few over 20,000 in- 
stead of the 58,000. If they went on the assumption that they were 
to have an annual quota of 58,000 during the year, I see quite well 
that is what the June quota would have been, but they counted as a 
part of Polish territory certain provinces or governments of Russia 
which the State Department does not consider to be a part of Poland. 

Mr. Box. And they did that counting, knowing your board was the 
one to do the computing? 

Mr. HusBAND. Yes; but I say that if in making plans ahead two, 
three, or four weeks, as they were obliged to, they probahly appealed, 
or might have appealed, to the best possible source of information, 
that source of information very probably would have suggested to 
them that the quota would have been 58,000 for the year, instead of 
20,000. 


Again, hearings, pages 83-84, 85: 


Mr. RAker. Just this, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Husband, with east Galicia 
and Poiand proper, it would only make 25,000 anyhow. 

Mr. HussBanp. It would only make 25,000; 58,000 could only be ar- 
rived at by adding a considerable part of western Russia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, let me interrupt to say that I was just in 
touch with the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. Henning, by tele- 
phone, and he states, in response to inquiry as to the correctness of 
this and other interviews, that the newspapers have given his state- 
ment a little different twist from what he actually said; that he said 
that he thought he might have authority to admit some of these. 
That clears that up. Further, Mr. Henning has agreed to come up as 
quickly as he can get away down there. He is tied up for half an 
hour. 

Now, I want to ask Commissioner General Husband if the resolution 
which is before the committee, No. 153, which reads, ‘“ That aliens of 
any nationality who are brought to the United States on vessels which 
departed from foreign ports on or before June 8, 1921, destined for the 
United States, and who apply in the month of June, 1921, for admis: 
sion to the United States, may, if otherwise admissible, be admitted to 
the United States, although the limit prescribed by section 5 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States,’ approved May 19, 1921, may have been reached before such 
application for admission,’’ would not be broken down if we undertake 
to consider a vessel which sailed, according to the report which is pre- 
sented, on the 9th, and if we considered that date to include that date, 
if we then would not have, by the time we got this resolution on the 
floor of the House, to lift the date of the 10th to read the 11th? | 

Mr. Huspanp, I think not, Mr. Chairman. That vessel which sailed 
on the 9th will arrive probably between the 21st and the 29th, and if 
they were obliged to wait until after the 1st of July it would not be a 
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The only other vessel reported as bringing immigrants 
I will not say when it leaves, but it is due to 
June. That clearly could wait for three 


serious matter. 
is which leaves— 
arrive here on the 28th of 
days, until the ist of July. 

Me. Pres. De you not think it would be a mighty salutary lesson 
to seme of these steamship: companies to have some regard for the 
United States laws if we refused to help them in this situation and 
made them take these people back? ; 

Mr. Huspanp. Yes; I do, Mr. Congressman, if it would work out that 
way, but it is a situation which I think should be looked at from a 
practical viewpoint, and for several reasons it would be: practically 
impossible to accomplish that. a 

Take our own service. Supposing there were 6,000 in. excess, or 
6.000 who might be in excess. Perhaps 10 per cent of those would 
be admitted under the exceptions to the law. A thousand might 
be admitted. That would leave 5,000.° That means that 5,000 in- 
dividuals have the right to an examination under the immigration 
law, and if an inspector examines them, and, in his opinion, they are 
not entitled to land, it is his duty to refer the list to a board of 
speciak inquiry consisting of three persons. The board of special 
inquiry would have to hear each case formally and make its reco. 
mendation, which wuold be to exclude. An appeal lies in the case 
te the Seerctary of Laber, and the chances are that every one of those 
5,000 cases would be appealed to the Secretary of Labor, and with 
the legitimate work, the normal work that is coming along, I doubt 
if those 5,000 cases could be handled before September or possibly 
October. 

Mr. Free. What would happen to these people in the meantime, 
Mr. Husband? P 

Mr. Husspanp. In the meantime—I will speak of that phase—if 
they are once examined by an immigration inspector and held, they 
are detained immigrants. They must be held, fed at the expense of 
the steamship company, and otherwise cared for by the Immigration 
Service under the law. The detention quarters at Ellis. Island will 
aceommodate 2,000. Those will be in use with the ordinary traffic 
which comes. through most of the time during the summer. That is 
about the oaly detention place they have that could begin to take care 
of them, and there is no place to detain them. 

Mr. Fane. Outside of that, the food is taken care of by the steam- 
ship company ? 

Mr. Huspvanp. They are fed at the expense of the steamship company. 

Mr. Free. Then the expense to this Government would be sort of 
policing them? 

Mr. HvuspanD. Policing and guarding, and furnishing them with a 
place to eat anda place to sleep. 

Again, on page 86 of hearings: 

Mr. Bree. As I understand, Mr. Husband, your information is that 
these steamship companies did admit they knew of a.eanee of this 
act, and their only excuse is that they were not satisfied as to what 
the quotas would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not fully informed; you mean, instead. of satisfied? 

Mr. Huspanp. Not fully informed: I am inclined to think that they 
possibly thought this way, “ We know nothing about this law until we 
are officially informed ; we know nothing about the quota until we are 
officially: informed what the quota will be, consequently we will go 
ahead with our business in the ordinary way.” I can not see any other 
reason for it. 

Mr. Casie. Did the Government take specific steps to notify these 


one 


steamship companies, except what they learned from the CONGRESSIONAL | 


RecorpD and the newspapers? Did they send out telegrams, or write 
any letters, or have you not any records at all of notification? 

Mr. Huspanp. The only records in the case—I think it was on the 
day of Justice White’s funeral. Now, if we can fix that. date—— 

Mr. Box. That was prior to June 1. 

Mr. Husganp: It was prior to June 1. It was soon after May 19, I 
think. I was out of the office, and Mr. Claude Bennett, who represents 
the steamship companies here, o> his bureau of information represents 
them, came to the office with a telegram which included a telegram 
which the steamship lines had sent to me, the lines bringing immigrants 
from Italy. Because it was a holiday I did not receive the telegram 
that day, but Mr. Bennett brought in a copy of it. I did the best I 
could in figuring out the probable quota for June. I could not do it 
officialiy at all, because the population basis had not been published at 
that time, but I did tell him what the minimum number would be. 
was somewhere about 3,000. 

Mr. Box. Did you do that in writing, or by word? 

Mr. HusBAND. I just gave him that by word. Then on the same day 
the Italian ambassador sent a totegeant to the Secretary, which was 
likewise delayed because of the holiday, to perhaps three days later. 


The specific question put up was this: “ We have in Italian ports ready | 


booked, berths assigned, and everything prepared. to sail; approximately 
11,000 steerage passengers, and about a thousand others ’—-anyhow, 


the total was approximately 12,000, and asking if they could not be | 


admitted if they were to arrive in June. 
told them that they could not. 
Mr. Free. Then they sent them anyway, did they not? 


Again, on page 96.0f bearings: 


Mr. RAKER. But if on the 15th of July, 1921, the quota has been 
filled, and on the 17th a thousand arrive, we are just where we are to- 
day, are we not? 

Mr, HUSBAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RAKkEr. So if the steamship companies can pull this off and they 
have got their minds made up they can just do about what they please 
with Congress, because from the testimony before the committee, which 
appears from the publication, their agents had absolute notice of this, 
and not only that but the companies abroad; is not that right, Mr. 
Husband? 

Mr. Huspanp. I think that applies to the Italian quotas, as I said 
before. I can see no excuse for bringing in a great number of Italians 
from Italy in excess of the quota. In the case of Poland—TI think you 
were here when I explained the situation there? 

Mr. RAkur. Yes; [ heard your explanation. 

Mr. HvsBanp; I can see how, with the lack of knowledge as to what 
the quota was going to be, they would take what they considered to 
be the best available information on the subject, and arrange their 
business aecordingly. 

Mr. Raker. What I am getting at is this. 
to the steamship companies and their agents: It would hardly be 
conceivable that any of these steamship companies did not know when 
this bill passed the House, when it passed the Senate; when the con- 
ference report was adopted by the House, when it was adopted by the 


The Secretary, of course, 


I am, getting down now 
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Senate, when it went to the President, when it was signed, and when 
it became a law, and then they had 15 days after it was signed before 
it became effective. 

Mr. HUSBAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. There is not any possibility of doubt but what they all 
knew it, is there? 

Mr. Huspanpb. Well, they knew that, they knew the law, and in 
seme of the countries beng knew, or might have known, the quota, and 
very probably did know the quota. But in the case of Poland, Greece, 
Rumania, Hungary, Austria, and. Russia, it would have been practically 
impossible for anyone to have told them, 

Mr. RAKBR. They got the quota? 

Mr, HUSBAND. They got the quota; yes. 

Mr. Raxer. What I am getting at is this: When they started, say, 
on. the 3d, 4th, Sth, or Gth of June, the steamship companies, or their 
agents, clearly knew that there was a limitation, and they would have 
to comply with it? 

Mr. HUSBAND. Yes, 

Again, on pages 97, 98, and 99: 

Mr. Raxur. Right in that connection, that brings up a question sug- 
geetpa this morning, that under the immigration law they can be 

ned for trying to bring immigrants in that are not admissible, and 
they can be compelled to provide for them while they are being held 
and before they are disposed of. 

Myr. HUSBAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAKrr. In section 4 of this act of May 19, 1921, it provides: 

“That the provisions of this act are in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for the provisions of the immigration laws.” 

Is it your view that. the penalties and provisions relative to steam- 
ship companies, providing for the care and maintenance of the immi- 
grants before they are admitted and until they are admitted, and the 
penalties also previded after the immigrants are admitted to land, are 
applicable if they vielate the provisions of this act of May 19, 1921? 

Mr. Huspanp. Yes; I think, Judge RAKER, that it is certainly very 
clear that all ordinary expenses that are provided for in the law of 
1917 are applicable to this, except the matter of fines for bringing 
them here. .Those are more specific in the law, a fine of $25 for this 
class of case, $200 for another class of case, and that fine would not be 
applicable in this. ‘That is my understanding, is it not yours, that it 
a not be applicable to these who. are brought in in excess of the 
quota? 

Mr. RAKER. In section 8 of the immigration law it is provided as 
follows : 

“That any person, including the master, agent, owner, or consignee 
of any vessel, whe shal] bring into or land in the United States, by 
vessel or otherwise, * * any alien not duly admitted by an im- 
migrant inspector’”’- 
shall be subject to a fine. 

Mr. HvusBanp. Yes. ‘Chat is for illegal landings; that is not for 
bringing them to a port. That is one class of fine for illegal landing. 
_ other class of fime is for bringing to a port certain inadmissible 
classes 

Mr. RAKES. Well, let us get it clear. The steamship companies bring- 
ing to the port of New York immigrants that are not admissible under 
= law would uot be subject to the penalties provided in the immigra- 
tion act? 

Mr. Huspanp. I am not absolutely clear on that. I believe that all 
of the fines for bringing. to a port in the United States are for specific 
classes. There is no general fine for bringing in inadmissible immi- 
grants. If they attempt a landing without examination, then the see- 


| tion that you have read applies. 


Mr, Raker. What do you mean, Mr. Husband, that a steamship_com- 


| pany can bring to the United States and land in the port of New York, 
| or offer to have landed, 2,000 immigrants, ali of whom can not be ad- 





mitted because this law would not admit them, by reason of the quota 
having been exhausted, without a penalty being attached to it at all? 

Mr. Husspanp. I think they can, Judge Raker. 

Mr, Fret. They do not get them landed, Judge. 

Mr, Raker. I know. sa ’ 

Mr. Htspanpb. I think no provision was put in here for penalizing 
steamship companies for bringing an excess quota. 

Mr. Raker. Then they could: with impunity start on the 2d, 3d, 4th, 
or 9th of June, and run the risk of getting the people landed, without 
being subject to any penalty? 

Mr. HUspBanp. I think so. 

Mr. Free. Except that they would have to feed them if we refused 
to. give this retief? ‘ ; ‘ 

Mr. Raker. I want to get the penalty. So the steamship companies 
can just work ad libitum and run the risk of landing? 

Mr. Frun. What they have done in this instance. 


Mr. Raker. I want the record to show this fact. Some of us thought 


| there was a penalty. 


The CHatTRMAN. No; there is no penalty put in the act. Now, let us 
get it very clear. In the latter part of section 9 of the old law it 


says: 

“Tt shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to any port of 
the United States any alien who is excluded by the provisions of seetion 
3 of this act beeause unable to read, or who is exeluded by the terms 
of section 8 of this act as a native of that portion of the continent 
of Asia and the islands adjacent thereto described in said section, and 
if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that 
these disabilities might have been detected by the exercise of reason- 
able precaution prior to the departure of such aliens from a foreign 
port, such person shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs 
district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200, and in 
addition a sum equal to that paid by such. alien for his transportation 
from the initial point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port 
of arrival, for each and every Violation of this provision, such latter 
sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the alien on whose 
account assessed. And no vessel shall be granted clearance papers 
pending the determination of the question of the liability to the pay- 
ment of such fines, or while tlc fines remain unpaid, nor shall such 
fines be remitted! or refunded; ete.” 

Mr. Sapate. All fines apply to nonadmissible aliens. 

The CHatrMan, Then it says: 

“Provided further, That nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to subjeet transportation companies to a fine for bringing 
to ports of the United States aliens who are by any of the provisos 
or exceptions to section 3 hereof exempted from the excluding preoyt- 
sions. of said section.” a : 

Mr. Raker. I wanted the commissioner, before be goes, to give an 
answer on section §, 
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Mr. SapatH. He has given a definite answer. 

Mr. Raker. I want to know if a steamship brings to the port of 
New York immigrants who can not be admitted under this act because 
the quota has been exhausted, goes to the wharf and has those immi- 
grants landed on the wharf, with the purpose of having them admitted, 
is not ilty undér the provisions of section 8 of the immigration act. 

Mr. HusBANp. I think, Judge RAKeErR, that it would be necessary to 
specify in the act the penalties imposed by section 8 of the immigra- 
tion law would apply in this case, because they seem to be in section 8 
applicable to excluded classes mentioned in section 3 of the law. 

Mr. RAKER. I will read the section again: . 

“That any person, including the master, agent, owner, or consignee 
of any vessel, who shall bring into or land in the United States, by 
vessel or otherwise, or shall attempt, by himself or through another, to 
bring into or land in the United States, by vessel or otherwise, * * * 
any alien not duly admitted by an immigrant inspector or not lawfully 
entitled to enter or reside within the United States under the terms of 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” : 

Mr. HtsBaNp. Well, that is a penalty for illegal landing of an immi- 
grant, but landing in that sense mears admission to the United States 
and being free to go wherever you choose. ‘ 

Mr. KLEeczKA. Judge RakeER, how could these companies know that 
the limit is exhausted until they land at our ports? That is the 
practical side. That is something that is physically impossible to 
determine in the last days of the expiring months until they come here, 
and unless they are going to have a clearing house through this Trans- 
Atlantic Association, or in some other way, there will be a repetition 
of this very condition every month. 

Mr. RakmER. That is the point I am trying to get at, to see whether 
this law is defective, and will allow the steamship companies to con- 
tinue the method they have started now of openly, boldly, and con- 
tinuously, irrespective of the law that has been debated now in all 
Congresses for years, there being no criminal penalty, or none sufficient 
to penalize them, bringing these people over here and expect, the mo- 
ment they get into port, that every organization and sympathetic fellow 
among the nationalities of these people will immediately appeal to 
Congress and their Representatives for the poor unfortunates. 

Hon. E. J. Henning, Assistant Secretary of Labor, before the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, page 101 of 
hearings: 

Mr, HENNING. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what you have been cov- 
ering in your discussion. I take it you have been discussing the pro- 
visions of that proposed resolution. Of course, we in our office are 
bombarded by the evidence of the suffering and difficulties of these 
people on the ships in the ports, and their prayers for relief, and it is 
evident that unless they are unloaded there will be a whole lot of suffer- 
ing. People will be born on board ship if they are kept there for two 
or three weeks, or sent back, and then carried back again so as to get 
back on the ist of July. They are congested and crowded on these 
ships unduly, and no one can tell what may be the result of some epi- 
demic breaking out among the passengers, and what may happen to the 
poor victims of the greed and avarice of the steamship companies. 
Quoting Grover Cleveland, we are confronted by a condition, not a 
theory. 

I take Mr. Raksr’s view somewhat, that the ship companies can be 
fined. I think from a hop, skip, and jump reading of that part of the 
law, which I do not deal with, that they can be fined when they bring 
an alien whom they know to be inadmissible,*but you have got to bring 
to their knowledge that they knew when they started with him that he 
was inadmissible, and our boards make the findings when they have 
that sort of a case. We further find that this condition could have 
been known before the alien started, and that is the basis for the fine 
we impose on the steamship companies. 

Mr. RAKER. Would there not be a little bit of evidence that they 
knew, if there are already landed 3,000 more than the quota provides, 
and if there are on the road 10,303? 

Mr. HENNING. Of course, I take it you are a judge, and, after all, 
that becomes a question for a court ultimately, if we go to the limit, 
and just what the proof may be that can be adduced I do not know. 
= would be pretty hard to bring it home to them that they actually 
new. 

I notice that Congressman KLeczKa suggests that this condition 
will be repeated from month to month. I think there is this to be 
said in that regard: A great many people had the idea when this bill 
was passed, and people connected with the Immigration Department, 
who studied it closely, I assume, that in June you could bring 20 per 
cent of the yearly quota. Why that should have gotten out I do not 
know. There were men in my own office that had that idea, that the 
June quota would be the full 20 per cent quota. I do not doubt that 
the steamship sepanies probably knew better, but that would be a 
very resourceful defense. 


Again, pages 105, 106, and 107: 


Mr. RAKeER. The astounding thing that has appeared before the 
committee this morning, to my mind, is what the Assistant Secretary 
has just given us a little while ago—that the Italian ambassador or 
the Polish ambassador were interested to find out how many of their 
people could come to this country. I understood all the time that 
those Governments were not inclined to have their nationals come to 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the Italian Government only? 

Mr. HENNING. No; the Polish—it was the Polish, not the Italians, 
I was speaking of. Of course, there is some condition there that 
would explain that. I think perhaps you understanc that Poland 
proper does not issue passports; at least, they are not granted to 
Poles. They are the Jewish residents of Poland who get passports, 
and it is more or less a race question, and Poland is trying to eliminate 
certain races from Poland. 

The CHAIRMAN. I did not mean penalize in the legal sense. What 
I want to get at is that some ship undertakes to keep faith with the 3 
per cent we have fixed and its virtue is its own reward. A ship that 
did not bring immigrants, knowing it would be beyond the quota, is 
a victim if we pass this legislation here about June 8. Now, then, if 
we should make 20 per cent apply for all June, any ship that has 
sailed or will sail can bring its immigrants up to 20 per cent, the same 
as they might do in July. Is not that the practical way of looking at 
this thing? 

Mr. HENNING. When you talk about ships not taking cargo, [ do not 
think there is a ship in a European port that is not being loaded. 

The CHAIRMAN. With immigrants? 


Mr. HENNING. Yes, sir. I do not think they are losing any time. It 
will take them nearly to the 1st of July te bring them here. ‘There 
are only 20 days to the Ist of July, and they figure it will take them 
that to get across. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am getting at the fairest way to do it, if we may 
do it. It must be clear to you that several of these ships undertook 
to treat these immigrants as common merchandise and beat this law. 

Mr. HENNING. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just the same as so much cargo of wool. 

Mr. Henninc. The immigrant, as an innocent bystander, gets the 
worst of it, 

Mr. Box. The press carried quite a number of statements about how 
the department would have to deal with this. What is the idea of the 
department in dealing with them? 

Mr. HENNING. Of course, the newspaper boys must have news stories, 
What I said was that in my judgment it could be handled under the 
emergency provision of the immigration law, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor power to land temporarily otherwise inadmissible aliens. He 
could admit those that are admissible under bond under the provisions 
of the immigration law, accept the percentage limitations temporarily 
for 30 days, or until the 1st of July or the ist of August, and then by 
a blanket order admit them at that time and it would count against 
the quota of that month. 

Mr. Kieczka. In other words, Mr. Henning, you think that by an 
order they could be admitted under bond? 

Mr. HENNING. Yes; the same as we admit individuals under bond 
who are otherwise inadmissible temporarily, and, as you will see, the 
regulation made in pursuance of that section contemplates an extraor- 
dinary situation—an emergency situation. It is a safety valve on the 
law of 1917, which provides for the temporary landing under bond on 
such regulations as may be provided for otherwise inadmissible aliens 
temporarily. 

_Mr. Box. And you think that provision could be applied to this 
situation? 

Mr. HeNNING. I think it is a real emergency. I mean where the 
ships are in port and there is this situation. We are really up against 
a serious thing in several instances. I think it would be justifiable to 
consider that action. 

Mr. Box. Mr. Secretary, what would you do with that provision 
where they were just temporarily admitted, to be returned within a 
fixed time? Are those people coming here to be returned? 

Mr. HENNING. Yes; and the order would be to be returned August 1. 

Mr. Box. You mean that they should be returned actually? 

Mr. HENNING. No. But whenever that order is made, as, for ex- 
ample, take the case of trachoma—an eye disease—hospital treatment 
is permitted; and sometimes, instead of returning, they are admitted 
temporarily, to be returned, and in six or seven months, whatever the 
term is. At the end of that time a reexamination is permitted, and 
the alien who is then no longer under that disability is passed. 

Mr. Box. In that case you actually intend if a man does not get 
“— to return him. In that case you intend to admit him if he gets 
well. 

Mr. HENNING. Intend to return him if we find we can not admit 
him under the 3 per cent law. If we can admit him under the 3 per 
cent law, I think it is entirely within the clause of that law which 
was made to meet an emergency that involved great hardships. 

Mr. Raker. I will ask a question that involves that and following 
up what you have stated so clearly. Is it not your view as a practi- 
cal proposition that the department should use its power as far as it 
can relieve the situation, if the emergency now exists, and that before 
the committee amends or attempts to amend the present existing act 
of May 19, 1921, that we should go on further and find out just how 
far and to what extent the violation of the law by the steamship com- 
panies was, so that we may know where we stand rather than throw 
up our hands to start. with? 

Mr. HENNING. Of course, that is a matter of policy. 

Mr. Raker. Is not that a pretty good policy? 

Mr. Hennine. Sounds good to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the whole thing. I am sorry that I was not 
in at the moment he explained that. I remember the law, and 1 think 
Judge Wilson is familiar with the efforts to write it under Judge 
Burnett, that that particular provision was intended for an emergency 
coming down to individuals. It was not intended to be a blanket. 

Mr. WILSON. Is this your clause of section 3, where it says that the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, shall issue rules and prescribe conditions, including 
the exaction of such bond as may be necessary for the control and 
regulation of the admission and return pf otherwise inadmissible aliens 
applying for temporary admission? 

Mr. HENNING. Yes, sir. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a 
minute to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecer], 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, June 6, and on Fri- 
day, June 10, I proceeded to Ellis Island for the purpose of 
seeing what the status of affairs was there. I found hundreds 
of women and children who had arrived and who could not be 
landed on account of the fact that the act of May 19, 1921, which 
we passed here provided that only twenty-seven three hundred 
and sixty-fifths out of the 3 per cent could land in the month of 
June. When the Johnson bill was up on the floor of the House 
we provided 60 days’ time in which to put the law into effect, 
but when this law was passed we provided 15 days of time, 
with the result that it has caused more suffering than the 
human mind can possibly conceive. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKeER], 
who has just taken his seat, told us that 10,000,000 were on their 
way here or desirous of coming over. Why did he tell this 
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House only a few weeks ago when the 3 per eent bill was under 
consideration that only 356,000 immigrants could come in one 
year if he believes the statements he made to-day. The truth 
of the matter is that the resolution which we are considering now 
does not permit a single additional immigrant more to enter than 
is provided in the act of May 19, 1921. All it does is to permit 
the entry of those who were on the high seas before June 8, and 
then provides that they shall be counted as part of the quota 
for the fiscal year commencing on July 1, 1921. When I was 
over ut Ellis Island there were eight arrivals from Luxemburg, 
all mentally, morally, and physically fit to enter. The quota for 
June was seven, and so the question arose as to whether seven 
out of the eight were to be picked by lot in order to know who 
was to be permitted to land. The Secretary wisely determined 
to take advantage of the 1917 immigration act and admit one 
under bond. 

Much is constantly said here about the immigrants coming 
from Italy. hey always have done the real rough, hard work 
of the laborers to their own credit and to the benefit of our 
country. In the war they showed the real metal they were 
made up of. They fought and died for America as gallantly 
as did the native born. If some of the harping critics of Italy 
would learn something of her art, paintings, literature, and 
opera they would respect the men of Italy who come here te 
do their level best to help build up this country. The sooner 
we look at the kind of service men are giving the Republic and 
not at the place of their nativity, the quicker will we appreciate 
the good qualities which are to be found in the average indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Speaker, in April there was some discussion here as to 
what was being done in New York in our public schools, and 
an extract which appeared in Warsaw was read here, reading 
as follows: 


Warsaw: Extracts from articles appearing in the press of Warsaw 
show that propaganda favoring unrestricted immigration is contem- 
plated. Aceording to these artieles, this spring great celebrations will 
take place in New York with a view to showing in what measure immi- 
grants took part in the general development of the country. A great 
exhibition will be opened in which different races will take part. The 
exhibition will attempt to prove that America has profited more from 
the immigrant than the immigrant from America. 


Knowing there was no truth in the statements so contained 
and given wide publicity, I wrete to Dr. Ettinger, superintendent 
of New York’s public schools, and this is what he answered: 


304RP OF EDUCATION, THE CITY oF NEw YORK, 
OrriIce OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Aprit 27, 1921. 
Hon, Isaac SrEcEn, ’ 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear ConGRESSMAN: I am returning herewith marked copy of 
report of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

I am also sending you a eopy of my circular to all members of the 

ing and supervising staff with reference to the celebration known 

; America’s Making. I have marked several passages in this cir- 

cular for ready reference. I think you will agree with me that it is a 

complete answer to the vicious statements contained in the articles 

appearing in the press of Warsaw. 

Very respectfully, yours, W. L, Errincer, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


The extracts to which he refers in his letter are as follows: 


1. Resolution: The board of education ‘desires and directs that, 
under direetion of the superintendent of schools, the pupils, the teachers, 
and the supervising staff contribute to the best of their ability that the 
enterprise, America’s Making, may achieve its commendable and patriotic 
purpose. 

2. Purpose: America’s Making is a festival and exhibit celebrating 
the contributions of immigrant races to the development of this Republic 
from the earliest times to the present. It aims to impress the great 
idea of American unity and the broad meaning of the national motto 
“FE pluribus unum.” It designs to teach the later immigrant, as well 
as all people, his respectable share in our material and civie prosperity, 
to remove unbecoming condescension of eartier toward later immigrants, 
and to dislodge new immigrants’ consciousness of such condescension. 
It aims to promote the civic equality proclaimed in the original docu- 
ment of our Nation, the Declaration, and emphasized by leading Ameri- 
cans from 1776 to 1921. It intends an increase in the spirit of brother- 
hood and geod will; an abatement of racial animosities aroused by the 
World War. It proposes a closer relation between public education 
and the large problems of citizenship. It plans to promote a more per- 
fect American Union, an increase in the blessings of peace, of prospertt . 
and of the general welfare. 

7. Auspices: The celebration, promoted by the State and city de- 
partments of education, has the indorsement ef the governor, the mayor, 
and a large committee of citizens. The managing committee, with 
offices at 7 West Sixteenth Street, is officered by Franklin K. Lane, 
honorary president; John H. Finley, president: W. L. Ettinger, vice 
president; Mrs. H. Bdward Dreier, secretary; H. D. Walbridge, treas- 
a John Daniels, general director. The office telephone is Chelsea 
4594. 

38. Only the American flag used: It has been agreed by the adult 
societies participating in the armory festival that no national flag 
other than the American will be displayed. This places no limit upon 
the national costumes used. Please observe this agreement in the school 
celebrations. 

39. Salute to the flag: I recommend that the flag salute be made an 
impressive feature of each performance, and especially with the large 
masses of participants sent to the armory, 
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42. Good Americanism: Every program should surely impress the 
ideals of the best Americanism: Equality, brotherhood, mutual respect, 
tolerance, team play, unselfishness, public spirit, ete. The proponents 
of “America’s ma ” request us to remember that what America 
has done for the immigrant has been stressed so much that what valu- 
able gifts the immigrant has brought America is to be made prominent 
in this festival. 

43. Education of the community to an understanding of school serv- 
ice: This occasion offers an opportunity too valuable to be slighted 
for impressing upon our public the value and variety of the service 
rendered by schools. Especially the school’s recognition of the Value of 
all children and its welcome to them and its democracy for them 
should be illustrated. 

56. Interesting to parents: I am sure experience has taught you 
that the schools are the nation’s most potent influence upon the homes 
of the people. As I have frequently reminded you, the children can 
be made treasure bearers of a generous enthusiasm for the best in 
American life. Let me urge upon you to encourage the children to tell 
frequently at home what they are doing in this project and why, 
also to enlist the cooperation of the parents in answering the question, 
What worth-while things have the different races contributed te Amer- 
ica’s making? 

Mr. Speaker, one should be careful in what he says here in 
debate, because the day the remarks are carried in the press 
they are read very frequently by readers who may never see 
the refutation. This House by its action to-day is placing itself 
on record as being prepared to rectify its errors whenever made, 
and those who vote against this resolution do so because they 
refuse to see the light and to answer humanity’s call. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope the House member- 
ship will look at this proposition fairly. The measure is meri- 
torious and it is necessary. I doubt if I have heard any short 
speecli in my eight years’ service here which contained as many 
imaginative statements as the one delivered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] who just preceded me. He de- 
scribed a situation with which this resolution has nothing to do. 
This bill does not admit a single solitary one of the great num- 
bers of alien people tending this way. We passed the 3 per cent 
bill to halt them. We do not reopen the gates. We correct a 
situation without disturbing the totals. 

We still believe in restriction. We want more restriction, or, 
rather, both control and restriction, of all immigration. We 
have a right to do all we can to make the 3 per cent bill as 
workable as possible with the least friction, cutting out this 
unnecessary hardship to 6,000 or 8,000 aliens who are caught 
in the June rush. We admit them and deduct the numbers from 
future quotas. 

Some one asked from whence they came. The principal ex- 
cess is from Italy. Others come from countries where the 
quotas were very small. Albania and Czechoslovakia, which 
have small annual quotas, sent small excess in June. Hight 
aliens arrived from Luxemburg. The quota for June was 7. 
and no one could say who should be the edd person to be sent 
back. And there are Portugal, Rumania, eastern Asia, and per- 
haps one or two other countries with small excess of quotas 
for June. The whole total that will come in as the June excess 
will be about 8,000, and they will be counted in the quotas of 
the new fiscal year but not in the month of July. You will find 
an amendment added to this bill by the committee which pro- 
vides that the 20 per cent maximum is properly retained, so 
that the 20 per cent will mean 20 per cent less the June over- 
flow admitted by this resolution. The number of aliens to be 
admitted in the full year is 355,000, and no mere. The steam- 
ship companies have not made any special appeal for this bill: 
the big appeal comes from many Congressmen and is requested 
by the Seeretary of State and the Secretary of Labor. The lat- 
ter, it is true, has taken advantage of a clause in the previous 
law and has set ashore women and little children, expectant 
mothers and sick people, and the like of that, and numerous 
others, all under bond. 

To pass this act saves the United States the expense of 
examining every one of these people at some future time with 
a view to deporting them. This act will avoid unnecessary 
hardship, it will save the Government money, it will relieve 
the Bureau of Immigration, and it will not upset the 3 per cent 
restriction by so much as a single Polish bey or one Italian 
baby. 

I might add a little information gained since the hearing; 
were closed. The steamship lines are making a real effort to 
keep within the quotas. They have cabled all agents to refuse 
tickets to aliens who apply in other than their native coun- 
tries. That is causing migrating aliens to bank up in some 
ports which are assembly places for mixed travel, but there are 
no tickets for them, because the steamships in order to be sure 
that quotas are not exceeded in the future must prorate the 
business. There are reasons, and good reasons, for this bill; 
there are good reasons for the steps taken by Secretary Davis, 
but these reasons will not apply on August 1 or September 1. 

And, Mr. Speaker, when the fiseal year is up—a year from this 
30th of June—there will be no banking up, for unless we pass 
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some substitute for the present temporary 3 per cent restriction 
measure the bars will be down and aliens will be flowing in 
from all ceniral Europe, as they would be now, not a few 
theusand per month but 70,000, 80,000, or 100,000, no matter 
whether times here happened to be good or bad. We did well 
to order the restriction; we do well to correct the flaw caused 
by the June quota having no flexibility; we will do well to 
start work at once on a permanent, selective, and restrictive bill, 
with Uncle Sam’s original inquiry on the other side of the 
water. 

Mr. Speaker, no man of my generation has worked harder for 
restriction of immigration. I have been at it for 20 years, a 
dozen years before I was honored with election to Congress. 
We have got something. We have restricted immigration 
heavily. We have established the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the 
United States is no longer the asylum for all the rest of the 
world. The dumping-ground game is played out. The melting 
pot is going to have a chance to fuse the material now on hand. 
We have gone far for the future good of the United States, I 
feel sure. For the part I have taken in securing these restric- 
tions I have been derided and lampooned in many newspapers 
and in certain high-brow magazines. I have been called the 
“champion alien hater.’ The deportations of Emma Goldman, 
Alexander Berkman, and others, which deportations I urged, 
have been called “banishments.” I have even been called a 
“ Jew baiter,” and all that. I know I am none of these things. 
lL have neither malice ner hatred for any race, any people, any 
person; but, Mr. Speaker, when I discover something in our 
immigration laws as we progress with them that need correc- 
tion, I hope I may always have the courage to come before the 
Congress with a request for legislation to make the correction. 
And Congress will grant relief, I think. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
inotion of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jownson] to 
suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 101, noes 45. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the record shows there is not 
2 quorum present, and I object to the vote on that ground, and 
make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman objects to the 
vote on the ground that there is no quorum present. There is 
no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees. As many as are 
in favor of suspending the rules and passing the resolution will, 
vs their names are called, answer “yea,” and those opposed 
will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

‘The question was taken; and there were—yeas 189, nays 71, 
answered “ present” 1, net voting 169, as follows: 


YEAS—189., 

Ackerman Kchels Jones, Pa, Morgan 
Anderson Riliott Kearns Morin 
Andrews EHis Keller Mott 
Arentz Fairehiid Kelly, Pa. Mudd 
Aswell Fairfield Kendall Nelson, A. P. 
Atkeson lavrot Ketcham Nelson, J. M. 
Barbour Fenn Kinkaid Nolan 

Beck Fess Kirkpatrick Nerton 

seedy Fish Kissel Ogden 

Begg Fisher Kleezka Olpp 

Benham Vitzgerald Kline, Pa. Parker, N. J. 
Bird Focht Knutson. Patterson, Mo. 
Bixler Prear Kopp Patterson, N. J. 
Black Free Kraus Porter 
Bland, Va. French Lawrence Radcliffe 
Brooks, Ill. Fuller Lazaro Rainey, Tl. 
Brooks, Pa. Gabn Lea, Calif. Ramseyer 
Burke Gernerd Leatherwood Ransley 
Burtness Crilbert Lineberger Rhodes 
Burton Glynn Little Roach 
Cable Goodykoontz Logan Robertson 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, Ill. London Rogers 
Campbell, Pa. Green, Iowa Luce Rose 
Cannon Greene, Mass, McArthur Sanders, Ind. 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Vt. McFadden Sandlin 


Christoperson Hadley MeLaughlin, Mich.Schall 





Clague Hardy, Colo. McLaughlin, Nebr. Scott, Mich. 
Clarke, N. Y. Hardy, Tex. MacGregor Shaw 

Cole Haugen Madden Shelton 
Colton Hawes Magee Shreve 
Cooper, Ohio Tlerrick Maloney Siegel 
Cooper, Wis. Hersey Mapes Sinclair 
Cramton Hickey Martin Sinnott 
Crowther Hill Michener Speaks 

Curry Himes Miller Stafford 

Dale Hoch Mills Steenerson 
Dallinger Huddleston Millspaugh Strong, Kans. 
Darrow Hukriede Mondeil Summers, Wash, 
Davis, Minn. James, Mich. Montague Sweet 

Dowell Jefferis Montoya Swing 
Dunbar Johnson, Ky. - Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn. 
Dupré Johnson, Wash. Moores, Ind. Temple 
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Thompson Walsh White, Me. Wyant 
Tinkham Walters Williamson Young 
Towner Ward, N.C. Wilson Ziblman 
Underhill Watson Winslow 
Voigt Webster Woodruff 
Volstead White, Kans. Woods, Va. 
NAYS—71. 
Almoa Doughton Lankford Robsion 
Bankhead Drane Larsen, Ga. Sanders, ‘Tex. 
Barkley Drewry Lee, Ga. Scott, Tenn, 
Bell Driver Lowrey Sissen , 
Blanton Flood Lyon Smithwick 
Bowling Foster McSwain Steagall 
Box Fubner Oldficid Stevenson 
Brand Garner Oliver Sumners, Tex. 
Briggs Garrett, Tenn. Park, Ga. Swank 
Brown, Penn. Garrett, Tex. Parks, Ark. Taylor, Ark, 
Bulwinkle Hammer Parrish Tilhuan 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hayden Quin ‘Tyson 
Byrns, Tenn, Humphreys Rainey, Ala. Upshaw 
Clouse Jacoway Raker Vinson 
Collins Johnson, Miss. Rankin Weaver 
Crisp Jones, Tex. Rayburn Wingo 
Davis, ‘Tenn. Kincheloe Reeee Wright 
Dominick Lanham Ricketts 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 
Collier 

NOT VOTING—-169. 
Ansorge lields Lehibach Rossdale 
Authony Ferdney Linthicum Rouse 
Appleby Freeman Longworth Rucker 
Bacharach Frothingham Lufkin Ryan 
Blakeney Funk Luhring Sabath 
Bland, Ind. Gallivan McClintic Sanders, N. Y. 
Boies Gensman McCormick Sears 
Bond Goldsberough MeDuftie Slemp 
Bowers Good McKenzie Smith 
Brennan Gorman McLaughlin, Pa. Snel 
Brinson Gould MePherson Snyder 
Britten Graham, Pa. Mann Sproul 
Browne, Wis. Griest Mansfield Stedman 
Buchanan Griffin Mead Stephens 
Burdick Harrison Merritt Stiness 
Burroughs Hawley Miehaelson Stoll 
Butler Hays Moore, Ill. Strong, Pa. 
Cantrill Hicks Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Carew Hogan Murphy Tague 
Carter Houghton Newton, Minn. Taylor, Colo. 
Chalmers Hudspeth Newton, Mo. Taylor, N. J. 
Chandler, Okla. Tull O’Brien Ten Byck 
Chindblom Husted O’Connor Thomas 
Clark, Fla. Hutchinson Osborne Tilson 
Classon Lreland Overstreet ‘Timberlake 
Cockran James, Va. Padgett ‘Tincher 
Codd Johnson, 8S. Dak. Paige Treadway 
Connally, Tex. Kahn Parker, N. Y. Vaile 
Connell Kelley, Mich, Perkins Vare 
Connolly, Pa. Kennedy Perlman Vestal 
Copley Kiess Peters Volk 
Coughlin Kindred Petersen Ward, N. Y. 
Cullen King Pou Wason 
Deal Kitchin Pringey Wheeler 
Dempsey Kline, N. Y. Purnell Williams 
Denison Knight Reavis Wise 
Dickinsen Kreider Reber Weed, Ind. 
Dunn Kunz Reed, N. Y¥ Woodyard 
Dyer Lampert Reed, W. Va Wurzbach 
Bdmonds Langley Riddick Yates 
Histon Larsen, Minn. Riordan 
Evans Layton Redenberg 
Faust Lee, N. Y. Rosenbloom 


So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were 


suspended and the joint resolution was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. COLLIER. 


“no ” 


CoLiLier with Mr. Treapway. 
Woopyarp with Mr. Pov. 
BaAcHARACH With Mr. STepMAN. 
Taytor of New Jersey with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
ConNELL with Mr. HARRIson. 
RosspaLeE with Mr. THomAs. 
Connoxtry of Pennsylvania with Mr. Brinson. 
Butter with Mr. Dra. 

Dunn with Mr. LINTHICUM. 
Faust with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. Speaker, I have a standing pair with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. TREApWwAy. 


I voted 


I wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


Mr. MALONEY. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


extend my remarks on the resolution. 
The gentleman from Massachu- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


A quorum is present. 


The 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous censent to 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































setts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks upon the 
resolution. Is there objection? 
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Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, is it the gen- 
tleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. MALONEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
Tequest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. And I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington and the gentleman from Mississippi, make the same re- 
quest. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Unless it is confined to their own remarks, I 
shall object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. These are extensions of re- 
marks made this afternoon; extensions and revisions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Denrson, for three days, on account of important offi- 
cial business ; 

To Mr. Rosenstoom (at the request of Mr. GoopyKooN7z), 
for four days, on account of official business ; 

To Mr. FRoTHINGHAM, on account of death in his family; and 

To Mr. Sumners of Texas, for 10 days, on account of official 
business. 


Is there objection? 


Mr. Speaker, I make the same 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MONDELL rose, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Wyoming rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. To submit a unanimous-consent request, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the conclusion of business in 
order to-morrow it may be in order to take up bills unobjected 
to on the Unanimous Consent Calendar and to consider them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that at the close of the business in 
order to-morrow it may be in order to take up business on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar that is not objected to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the request of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming include bills which went over to-day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands the 
request. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
after to-morrow again? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will modify my request—to begin at the 
point where we left off consideration to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
modifies his request and asks that at the close of the business 
in order to-morrow it may be in order to take up bills on the 
Unanimous Consent Calander that are unobjected to, beginning 
at the point in the Unanimous Consent Calendar where we left 
off to-day. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
if this will clear the way so that it will expedite the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Speaker, we expect to be so busy 
in the consideration of the tariff bill in the very near future 
that it is rather important that these minor bills of some con- 
sequence to some gentlemen on both sides should be disposed of 
before the tariff bill reaches us. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, the minor- 
ity. of course, never desire to interfere with the program as 
arranged by the majority, which is responsible, but I want to 
state to the gentleman from Wyoming that there is growing up 
from this side a very great anxiety to take a look at that tariff 
bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I will state to the gentleman that that 
is natural, as some one suggests, and there is a disposition on 
this side to be curious, at least, and interested. We realize, 
however, that the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means are working very diligently, very constantly, very ear- 
nestly, and we hope and trust very wisely and intelligently, in 
preparing the bill for our consideration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, I know the 
gentleman from Wyoming is. very modest and does not mean 
to hold out a hope that possibly he may not be able to live up 
to; but proceeding on the assumption that this is to clear the 
way for the tariff bill, and also on the assumption that only 
unanimous-consent bills will be in order and no suspensions, I 
think there will be no objection. 


For what purpose does the 


The bills are to be called up day 
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z ~s GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to object, 
ut-—— ° 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] had asked all the questions there were. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARNER. 
future ’’? 

Mr. MONDELL. That depends somewhat upon the gentle- 
man who interprets that term. 

Mr. GARNER. I want the gentleman from Wyoming to 
interpret that term of “the near future.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Out in my country when the Indians want 
to refer to something that is quite near they say “ mee-teet-se.” 
If it is a little farther away they say “ mee-teet-se,”’ and if it 
is very far away it is “ mee-teet-se,” with a somewhat different 
intonation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman interpret that as the near 
future? How many days? 

Mr. MONDELL. I said promptly and without hesitation 
“in the near future.” 

Mr. GARNER. But let me get the gentleman down to some 
exact information for the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. It will be about the first of the month. 

Mr. GARNER. About how many days does the gentleman 
think it will be? 

Mr. MONDELL. About the first of the month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


What does the gentleman mean by “ the near 


Mr. MONDELL. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 21, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

170. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Starlings Creek, Va., and channel to and connect- 
ing said creek with Pocomoke Sound; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

171. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ‘ex- 
amination of Bayou Tigre, La.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

172. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Tensas River, La. (H. Doc. No. 95); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

173. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Bayou Chene, La.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. A. P. NELSON, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 1837) to amend sec- 
tion 32 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known 
as the Federal farnr loan act, reported the same with an amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 196), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7251) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to make and receive conveyances effecting an exchange 
of title to the railroad rights of way at Camp Henry Knox, 
Ky., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7252) to pro- 
hibit female persons in the District of Coluntbia from smoking 
cigarettes in any public place and to prohibit owners of public 
places from permitting female persons to smoke on premises 
controlled by said owners or lessees, and prescribing penalties 
therefor; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 7253) granting the consent of 
Congress to Old Trail’s Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. A bill (H. R. 7254) to pur- 
chase a site and erect a post oflice building at Hertford, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 7255) authorizing the bestowal 
upon the unknown unidentified American to be buried in the 
Memorial Amphitheater of the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
Va., the congressional medal of henor and the distinguished 
service cross; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 7256) defining the crop 
failure in the production of wheat, rye, or oats by those who 
borrowed money from the Government of the United States 
for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3y Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R..7257) to amend an 
act entitled “ An act to provide a government for the Territory 
of Hawaii,’ approved April 30, 1900, as amended, to establish 
a Hawaiian homes commission, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 7258) to provide for the 
acquisition of additional land for the enlargement of the public 
building site at Marion, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7259) to amend an act approved 
October 22, 1919, entitled “An act to encourage the reclamation 
of certain arid lands in the State of Nevada, and for other 
purposes’; to the Committee on Irrigation cf Arid Lands. 

sy Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7260) to amend section 12, 
paragraph 2, of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on 
3anking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7261) to 
provide a preliminary survey of Columbia River between the 
mouth of Lewis River and Martins Bluff, Wash., with a view to 
the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 7262) to authorize aids to 
navigation in Galveston Harbor, Tex., and adjacent waters, and 
for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 7263) to establish rates of 
pay for enlisted men of the insular force of the Navy; to the 
‘‘ommittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7264) providing for the transfer to the 
Regular Navy of certain chaplains of the Naval Reserve Force; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. ROSENBLOOM: A bill (H. R. 7265) further to amend | 


section 1318, Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) 
providing an emergency remedy for the acute labor shortage in 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 159) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 122) for the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate bill 1837, amending the Fed- 
eral farm loan act; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution (H. Res. 123) directing the Sec- 
retary of State to furnish the House certain information; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California, relative to immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to tariff on olives; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the protection of the almond industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7266) granting a pension to 
Walter Barbo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 7267) granting per- 
mission to Mrs. R. 8. Abernethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to aceept 
the decoration of the bust of Bolivar; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnescta: A bill (H. R. 7268) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Lakeville, 
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Minn., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 7269) granting a pension 
to Flora Victoria Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7270) granting a pension to $pencer 
Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. FREAR: A biil (H. R. 7271) granting a pension to 
Mathilde Eck ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 7272) for the relief of 
Monroe B. Shealy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FUNK: A bill (H. R. 7273) granting three months’ 
pay proper to Thomas J. Larison; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

3y Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 7274) granting a pension 
to Peter F. Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7275) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Owen Thorne, deceased ; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

3y Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7276) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Covington, State of Penn- 
sylvania, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7277) granting a pension 
to Margret Huckleberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7278) granting a pension te Anna D. 
Clinch ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 7279) granting a pen- 
sion to Mallie C. Fikes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 7280) granting a pension to 
Hester Weston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7281) granting a pension to 
Mary F. Grady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 7282) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah Bailey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Miss ROBERTSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7283) 
for the relief of Daniel D. Stocton; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 7284) granting a pension 
to Winnie Runyan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7285) granting a pension to Maude Woeds; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7286) granting a pension to Katherine 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 7287) granting a pension te 
emelie Caron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7288) granting 
a pension to Sinia A. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 7289) granting a pension 
to Henry Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON: A bill (H. R. 7290) to confirm private land 
claim of widow and heirs of Joseph Etier; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 7291) granting a pension to 
Mary C. Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7292) for the relief of 
Samuel Bittner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1435. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Cathcrine 
M. MeMeel and 1,079 others of the United States, urging the 
recognition of the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1486. Also (by request), resolution of the Gunpowder 
monthly meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, Baltimore 
monthly meeting of Friends, Park Avenue, Baltimore, and the 
Baltimore quarterly meeting of Friends, urging a conference of 
the leading nations to discuss disarmament; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1487. Also (by request), petition of the American Federation 
of Labor, through Samuel Gompers, opposing House bill 6754; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1488. By Mr. FENN: Petition of 5,000 members of the Con- 
necticut Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, for assistance 
for the stricken peoples of the Near East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1439. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of East Braintree, Mass., urging a confer- 
ence for disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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1440. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, favoring Senate bill 1072; to the 
Comittee on Roads. 

1441. Also, petition of the American Farm Bureau opposing 
a tariff on lumber; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1442. Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church of Grand 
Ridge, Ill., favoring a conference of the nations to bring about 
disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1443. By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: Resolution of the Martins- 
burg (W. Va.) Chamber of Commerce, urging the passage of 
the Dowell road bill; to the Committee on Roads. 

1444. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of certain citizens of 
Iowa favoring recognition of the Irish republic; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1445. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of congregation of Church 
of the Advent, Limestone, Me., and the congregation of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Caribou, Me., urging limitation of 
armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1446. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution adopted by San Francisco 
Post. No. 1, American Legion, relative to the sick and disabled 
World War veterans at the Palo Alto Hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1447. By Mr. KIESS: Resolution adopted by the Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hughesville, Pa., favoring con- 
ference of leading nations looking to reduction of armaments; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1448. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 99 New York City resi- 
dents, urging the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1449. Also, petition of Mrs. Bridget Cogen, T. Murphy, Mrs. 
P. W. Griffin, Mrs. Mary Maher, and F. J. Coogan, all of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., urging the recognition of the Irish republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1450. By Mr. LYON: Resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wilmington, N. C., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 3726, introduced by Hon. Wirtiam B. BANKHEAD, of 
Alabama, May 10, 1921, providing for the development of agri- 
cultural resources and establishment of rural homes through 
Federal and State cooperation; to the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. 

1451. By Mr. MALONEY: Petition of citizens of Law- 
rence, Mass., urging Congress to order the suspension from 
duty, and after substantiation of charges to direct the 
dishonorable discharge from service in the United States 
Navy of Admiral William 8S. Sims; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

1452. By Mr. PARRISH: Petition of people of Seymour, Tex., 
urging an international conference on disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1453. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of R. H. Arnold Co., of Cali- 
fornia, urging support of House bill 6678; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

1454. Also, petition of C. A. Akin and others, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., urging permanent relief for the Armenians; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1455. Also, petition of Pacific Aluminum Co., Fresno, Calif., 
urging a protective tariff on aluminum cooking utensils; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1456. Also, petition of California State Church Federation, 
urging the United States to lead the way in international dis- 
armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1457. Also, petition of San Francisco Zone, Western Con- 
fectioners’ Association, urging Federal support for relief for 
Preblo, Colo.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1458. Also, petition of H. L. Moody, of Redding, Calif., protest- 
ing against the abolition of the zone postal law or changing 
thereof; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1459. Also, letter of I. H. Morse, of San Francisco, Calif., 
urging the passage of the Sterling bill (S. 1253); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1460. Also, letters from 70 citizens of northern California, 
indorsing the Towner-Sterling bills (H. R. 7 and 8. 1252); to 
the Committee on Education. 

1461. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Pavilion, N. Y., 
urging the calling of a conference of the leading nations of the 
world for the consideration of disarmament; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1462. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Presque Isle Command- 
ery, No. 499, Knights of Malta, Erie, Pa., indorsing the action 
of Admiral Sims; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1463. Also, petition of Commodore Perry Council, American 
Association for Relief of Ireland, requesting the removal of 
Admiral Sims; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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1464. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Ramsey County (N. 
Dak.) Sunday School Association, indorsing the Smith-Towner 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1465. Also, petition of Women’s Study Club and citizens of 
Wildrose, N. Dak., protesting against the passage of legisla- 
tion granting the use of the waters of our national. parks 
for commercial purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

1466. Also, petition of Women’s Nonpartisan League Club, 
No. 18, of Donnybrook, N. Dak., urging disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1467. Also, petition of Women’s Nonpartisan League Club, 
No. 72, of Parshall, N. Dak., urging disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1468. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Middleville (N. Y.,) 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, favoring the Volstead 
bill for the enforcement of prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1469. By Mr. SWING: Resolutions of Methodist White 
Temple Church, of Anaheim, Calif., requesting the President 
and the Congress of the United States to call an international 
conference to devise and carry out a general plan for disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1470. By Mr. THOMPSON: Resolution of congregation of St. 
Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Van Wert, Ohio, in favor 
of definite action of the United States toward disarmament; to 
the Copmmittee on Naval Affairs. 

1471. Also, petition of Myrtle A. Conant and other constitu- 
ents of the county of Van Wert, Ohio, to secure permanent 
relief for the imperiled peoples of the Near East; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1472. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Winner, 8. Dak., urging a world conference of 
the nations of the world for the purpose of arranging for an 
immediate disarmament of nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1478. Also, resolution of the South Dakota State Council, 
Knights of Columbus, indorsing the objects and work for the 
recognization of the republic of Ireland in its efforts to have 
the Government of the United States recognize the republic of 
Ireland, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1474. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of the ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of West Virginia, 
relative to Senate bill 742, regarding pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, June 21, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father and our God, we bless Thee that Thou art so 
accessible, no far-away deity but near to us, so that the breath- 
ings of our souls are understood and interpreted by Thee. Mer- 
cifully direct our ways this day, and so help us to live that the 
record shall be acceptable in Thy sight. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) creating 
a commissién to represent the United States in the celebration 
of the first centennial of the proclamation of the independence 
of the Republic of Peru. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4976. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Trumbull Steel Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning River in the 
State of Ohio; 

H. R. 5756. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to de- 
clare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands 
and to provide a more autonomous government for these 
islands,” approved August 29, 1916; 
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H. R. 6573. An act to further reclassify postmasters and em- 
ployees of the Postal Service and readjust their salaries and 
compensation on an equitable basis, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6877. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the: States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming respecting the disposition and 
apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River, and for 
other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to employees of the United States Department of Agriculture 
who died in the war with Germany; and 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution permitting the admission of 
certain aliens who sailed from foreign ports on or before June 
8, 1921, and for other purposes. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to give notice at 
this time that on Thursday morning next, inmmediately after the 
close of the routine morning business, I shall ask the indulgence 
of the Senate to submit some remarks on the bill (S. 506) to 
provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
and for other purposes, with the intent at that time, as clearly 
as I can, to call attention to the provisions of the bill and the 
reasons which actuated the Committee on Finance in reporting 
it favorably to the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented resolutions of the pastor and con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Arlington, and 
the Hebrew congregation of Wichita, both in the State of 
Kansas, favoring the calling of an international disarmament 
conference, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Independ- 
ence, Kans., praying that relief be afforded the imperiled peo- 
ple of the Near East, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Brooks Elevator 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation imposing a tariff duty on blackstrap mo- 
lasses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FERNALD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Gardiner, Me., praying that relief be afforded the imperiled 
people of the Near East, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of sundry citizens of 
Berlin, N. H., favoring the recognition of the republic of Ireland, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
Gordon Bissell Post, No. 4, American Legion, of Keene, N. H., 
favoring the enactment of legislation for the relief of disabled 
ex-service men, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ODDIE presented a resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Reno, Ney., favoring the enactment of the so-called 
French-Capper truth in fabric bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fowler, Dewitt, and Eagle, Mich., praying for the enactment 
of the so-called French-Capper truth in fabric bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Nortiville, Mich., praying that relief 
be afforded the imperiled people of the Near East, particularly 
of Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Public School Defense 
League, of Flint, Mich., commending the recent speech of Rear 
Admiral William S. Sims in England in relation to conditions 
in Ireland and favoring free speech without reservations, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of Edgewood Grange, No. 
1970, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tiro, Ohio, opposing the so- 
called Ralston-Nolan bill, placing a 1 per cent Federal tax on 
all real estate in excess of $10,000 valuation, and also the en- 
actment of a sales or turnover tax law, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Kansas State 
League of Local Building and Loan Associations, of Topeka, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation exempting domes- 
tic building and loan associations from income tax where the 
income derived by a member from savings in shares does not 
exceed $500, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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He also presented resolutions of the pastor and congregation 
of the Church of the Brethren, of Sabetha; the congregation 
of the First Church of Brethren, of Conway; and a resolution 
adopted by a mass meeting of citizens at Rose Hill on June 13, 
1921; all in the State of Kansas, favoring the calling of an 
international disarmament conference, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Independ- 
ence and Ada, Kans., praying that relief be afforded the im- 
periled people of the Near East, particularly of Armenia, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Linn, 
Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation cre- 
ating a department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Memphis, Tenn., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for physical education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

He also presented a resolution of sundry citizens of Green- 
leaf and Linn, Kans., favoring the recognition of the Irish repub- 
lic, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp four telegrams on the subject of the pending coal 
bill, including the names. 

There being no objection, the telegrams, with the names, 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 17, 1921, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

For reasons with which you are familiar all coal interests in this 
section are naturally very much opposed to governmental regulation as 
expressed in the Frelinghuysen bill, No. 1807, which I understand 
comes up for action to-day. It is estimated that we have represented 
in Nashville $100,000,000 in the coal industry. I hope you can find 
it consistent to vote against this bill. 

Wm. H. LIinpsey, 
President Crescent Coal Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 20, 1921. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We vigorously protest the passage of Senate bill 1806,-being the 
so-called Frelinghuysen coal industry stabilization bill. We view with 
alarm the constantly menacing encroachment of the Government in 
essentially private industries. The public is already amply safe- 
guarded by National and State legislation preventing combination in 
restraint of trade or price fixing. . As your constituents we urge that 
you register your most vigorous protests against the passage of this 
law. We will always cooperate with the Government and furnish 
freely any information or statistics needed. 

W. T. C. Berlin, C. S. Eberhart, M. S. Lemman, M. A. 
Whitten, J. H. Rudisill, W. J Prescott, Pettus Davis, 
J. J. Darragh, J. P. Ridgeway, M. W. Connelly, F. W. 
ee Guy 8S. Turner, R. G. Watkins, C. S. Page, 
L. S. Laws. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 21, 1921. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I am relying upon you to oppose the passage of the Frelinghuysen 
Senate bill 1807. Its enactment would mean chaos in the mining 
industry in this State, which employs approximately 8,000 persons, 
all of whom would be adversely affected. It is an attempt to estab- 
lish Government control over private industry, the beginning of Goy- 
ernment paternalism that will stifle initiative and become a blight upon 
further progress. It is an altogether unnecessary measure as well as 
a violation of constitutional guaranties. A large number of mines in 
this State are now down for lack of market ; others operating at a loss. 
I feel sure that you are opposed to any form of Government control 
which would add to the cost of production and that you will oppose 
this measure because it is unnecessary and un-American in principle, 
and I believe and hope you will vigorously oppose its enactment. 

L. I. COLEMAN, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 21, 1921. 
Senator KENNETH D. McCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are relying upon you to oppose the passage of Frelinghuysen Sen- 
ate bill 1807. In your State there are substantially 150 coal-mining 
operations with an aggregate investment of more than $15,000,000, em- 
ploying substantially 10,000 persons that would be adversely affected by 
such a law. The measure is manifestly an attempt to establish govern- 
mental control over private industry, generally the beginning of Goy- 
ernment paternalism that stifles initiative and is a blight upon further 
progress and is an altogether unnecessary measure as well as a violation 
of constitutional guaranties. Senator FRELINGHUYSEN evidently knows 
that the inexorable law of supply and demand is gradually assuming 
control not only of coal but all other commodities, and no doubt con- 
ceives that his bill, if enacted, will give him credit for lowering prices, 
which are now, wages considered, relatively lower than prewar prices. 
At present time 70 per cent of coal operations in your State are oper- 
ome ata loss. I feel sure that you are opposed to any form of Govern- 
ment control which would add further to the cost of production, and that 
your interest in the welfare of your constituents, together with the 
unnecessary and un-American principle involved in this measure, will 
justify your vigorous opposition to its enactment. 

JOHN L. Boypb. 




























































DECLINE IN PRICE AND PURCHASING POWER OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have received from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a table showing the purchasing power of 
farm preducts as of the 1st of May, 1921, compared with the 
price and purchasing power of certain other staple articles. I 
wish to read just a few of these figures to the Senate before 
having the table printed in the Recor. 

The index price for May, 1921, is based upon its relation to 
the prices of May, 1913, which is the average for the five years 
preceding, so that the May 1, 1913, price is used as 100. 

Lumber, as compared with the index price of 100, is 182. The 
purchasing power of farm products, the 10 leading crops, ex- 
pressed in terms of lumber, is 59.3 as compared with its pur- 
chasing power based on the 5-year average. 

Steel is 143, and the purchasing power of farm products, as 
compared May 1 with the 100 per cent basis of 1913, is 75.9. . 

Petroleum to-day is 194.6, aS compared with the prewar 
price, and the purchasing power of farm products in terms of 
petroleum is 56. 

Coal is now 220, and the purchasing power of farm products, 
expressed in coal, is 49.4. Anthracite is 192.7, and the purchas- 
ing power of farm products, expressed in anthracite, is 56.5. 

Cotton goods, bleached sheeting, is 277.3, and cotton, raw 
(Texas), 79, as compared with the prewar basis of 100, and 
its present purchasing power is 28.4 as expressed in terms of 
bleached sheeting. , 

Shoes are 232 per cent, and hides 77 per cent, and the pur- 
chasing power of hides, expressed in terms of shoes, as is ex: 
plained here in a footnote, is 33.2. 

Freight rates are 180, and the purchasing power of farm 
products expressed in terms of freight, as compared with the 
prewar basis, is 60, 

Railway wages are 252, and the purchasing power of farm 
products expressed in railway wages all ineluded is 43.2. 

Coal mines 204.4, and the purchasing power is 53 per cent. 

As to all commodities except farm and food products, the pur- 
chasing power, 2s compared to the prewar basis, is 157, and the pur- 
chasing power of farm products is 69.4 as of date of May 1, 1921. 

The Secretary then gives a list of corn, eats, wheat, barley, 
and so forth, running down through the whole list of things 
produced’ on the farm, and gives the five-year average before 
the war for the same month, the price index for the five-year 
average before the war as 100, and the purchasing power for 
the five-year average before the war as 100, and compares the 
purchasing power now with that situation. 

We find corn on May 1 was 59 and a fraction cents per bushel, 
as compared with 64.7 cents per bushel, or a purchasing power 
of 92, before the war and now a purchasing power of 59. 

Oats were 36.8 cents on May 1, the five-year average was 
41 cents; the purchasing power for the five-year average before 
the war was 80 and the present purchasing power is 57. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In order that we may understand the 
basis of the table, will the Senator inform us whether the retail 
or wholesale price of the articles is taken as the basis of the 
computation ? 

Mr. SMITH. This was sent to me by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, and on the last page I see he refers to the whole- 
sale price: 

The general wholesale price level of all commodities for April as 
given by the Bureau of Labor is 57 per cent above the 5-year average 
before the war. This method of calculation eliminates questions of 
season, for in all cases May prices are compared with May prices, etc. 
The purchasing power is the price index divided by the general price 
level of all commodities. If a farm product had a price index of 157, 
its purchasing power would be 100; that is, exactly the same as it was 
before the war. 

So that the Seeretary is taking the wholesale price and giv- 
ing the general average, which, in place of being 157 compared 
with the prewar average, is 69 for all farm products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely desire to say to the Senator that 
there is such an enormous spread between wholesale prices and 
retail prices of the ordinary manufactured products as contra- 
distinguished from food or farm products that the divergence 
would be almost double even what is given there. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator is well within a conserva- 
tive estimate. Heaven knows this is bad enough. 

I note that the purchasing power of beef cattle is 71. I note 
that the purchasing power of a horse raised on the farm is 48. 
I wish to have these tables, which have been computed by an 
expert, incorporated in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables were 
printed in the Recorp, as follows; 


from 


ordered to be 
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Unitep States DePARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Index of prices for May, 1921. 


[Prices for May, 1913—100.] 
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ing power 
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products 
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of other 
commodi- 
ties. 


Commodity. 





Ten leading crops and live stock combined 
Lumber ; 
Steel, Bessemer billets. . 
Petroleum, refined 
Coal: 
Bituminous...... ° 
Anthracite 
Cotton goods, bleached sheeting 
Cotton, raw (Texas). ’ 
Shoes (wholesale). 
Leather 
Hides (country).... 
Freight rates 
Wages: 
Railway 
Joal-mine (inside labor) 
All commodities except farm and food products 
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1 Purchasing power of raw cotton in terms of manufactured sheoting, wholesale. 
* Purchasing power of country hides in terms of shoes, wholesale. 


Note.—Farm price indices taken from Monthly Crop Reporter for June; for other 
commodities, from reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Parm prices. 


[Prepared by Prof. George F, Warren, Cornell University, New York. 
May 26, 1921.] 
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Cabbage. . 


Hundredweight 
Onions... 
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Sweet potatoes... .|..... 


Apples. .... 
Chickens 
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64. 35 
6. 08 
7.73 
5.11 5. 07 
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.-| 100.00 | 146.00 
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1 The weighted average according to amounts usually sold is practically the same 
(index 110). 


May 27, 1921. 


METHODS OF COMPUTATION USED. 


The latest month is for either May 1 or April 15, as indicated. 
figures are from the Monthly Crop Reperter for May, 1921. 

The 5-year average before .the war is calculated from reports of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates for the same menths for five successive 
years ending with 1914. 

The price index is the present price divided by the 5-year average 
before the war. 

The general wholesale price level of all commodities for April as 

iven by the Bureau of Labor is 57 per cent above the 5-year average 
fore the war. 

This method of calculation eliminates questions of season, for in all 
cases May prices are compared with May, ete. 

The pans power is the price index divided by the general price 
jevel of all commodities. If a farm product had a price index of 157, 
its purchasing power would be 100; that is, exactly the same as it was 
before the war. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, while I am on my feet I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in the last 
three market days the price of raw cotton has declined about 
$10 a bale, or 2 cents a pound. I have a telegram here from 
the president of the American Cotton Association, Mr. J. S. 
Wannamaker, received this morning, indicating a condition that 
should attract the attention of every Senator and call for his 
earnest cooperation to avert what is an inevitable disaster 
unless some aid is given. It is needless for me to attempt to 
tell the Senate the importance of the cotton industry to Amer- 
ica’s welfare. Yet here is this article, upon which every nation 
on the globe depends for the clothing of the great masses of 
the people, and for its supply depends upon America, that is 
50 per cent below the cost of production. Banks have extended 
their paper as long as they can extend it. Merchants have 
this year gone practically on a hand-to-mouth policy, and yet 
here in June is the incoming crop practically cut 50 per cent 
and the price of it declining to where the banks of the country, 
unless they get relief, will be forced into liquidation and a 
panic will ensue the like of which the country has never seen. 
We can not arbitrarily wipe out $1,000,000,000 of credit, and 
this is the average commercial value of the cotton crop of the 
South, or $1,000,000,000 of hard cash, without there being pre- 
cipitated a crisis that every man would be appalled even to 
contemplate. 

Here are our rediscounts held almost at the same level, 
barring one or two districts, that existed during the peak of 
the call for deflation. Here is our gold reserve piling up every 
day, now approximately 56 per cent, when only 42 per cent is 
required under the law. Here they are boasting of the fact 
that our reserves in the Federal reserve system are higher than 
they ever were before, the world burning up and they boasting 
of the fact that there is more water in the tank than ever 
before. What would the Senate think if the city of Washing- 
ton were to catch fire, was burning up, and we called the fire 
department to account for the disaster, and they were to coolly 
admit that they had not used a hydrant, had not used any 
hose, and boasting that they had more water in the tank than 
they had ever had before? 

What is our financial system for if it is not to come to the 
relief of distressed commerce in the situation that now con- 
fronts us, tending toward an appalling disaster? Why could 
not the rate of discount, based upon staple and nonperishable 
products of the farm, be lowered, the farm paper renewed, the 
time extended, and these people relieved until such time as the 
market may be adjusted and the normal flow of trade be re- 
sumed? It is the paramount duty of the Senate to investigate 
the financial situation, ascertain where the wrong is, and he- 
roically apply the remedy. Is it possible that by the passage of 
the Federal reserve act we created a frankenstein that is to de- 
stroy us, or did we create the Federal reserve system to meet 
just such an emergency as now confronts the basic industry 
of this country—agriculture? 

I sat in a conference only a few days ago which met to frame 
a plan for the relief of the cattlemen of this country. Promi- 
nent financiers were present. It did not take very long for 
them to realize the situation, nor did it take them long to 
agree to underwrite $50,000,000 worth of paper and to present 
it to the Federal Reserve Board for rediscount in order to re- 
lieve that situation. I cooperated heartily with the cattlemen. 
The meat supply of the country was jeopardized by these very 
terrible conditions. Now the clothing industry, America’s mo- 
nopoly, is being jeopardized, and there is no relief in sight. 

It is a fact, which is officially stated, that the reserves of our 
Federal reserve system are greater than they have ever been 
in its history. The Federal reserve banks are boasting that 
they have $2,400,000,000 of gold and have a larger deposit on 
hand than ever before in the history of the system, while the 
people are going bankrupt and are starving. We sit here in the 
Senate responsible for having put the banking interests of 
America in the hands of seven men. 

Senators may argue as they please, they may speak as they 
please, but the fact remains that the banking interests of 
America are lodged wholly in the hands of the seven men who 
compose the board of governors of the Federal reserve system. 
That board fixes the rate of discount; they can determine 
where credit shall be extended and where it shall not be ex- 
tended 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am going to read to the Senate a 
portion of the telegram to which I have referred. I am going 
to ask the powers that be, first, if relief may be given outside 
of legislation? If it can not be so given, we should address 
ourselves here in this body to framing such legislation as shall 
make a recurrence of the present condition impossible in the 
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future. We can do it; it is our duty to do it. We can not say 
that the Government should not go into the banking business, 
for the Government has already gone into the banking business, 
and to-day the policy of the United States Government must of 
necessity be the policy of the banking interests of this country. 
The telegram reads, in part, as follows: 


I urge you immediately canvass leaders Senate and through strong 
committee lay true condition confronting South before President, stat- 
ing unless governmental relief immediately extended means absolute 
certainty complete financial crisis seriously affecting not only agriculture 
but every line of business in South and have far-reaching effect upon 
business entire Nation. Will result in even closing schools and colleges 
of South. Insist that necessary governmental relief be extended imme- 
diately in interest of South and Nation or that he state positively no 
such relief can be extended. 


Now, reading another part of his telegram, it is suggested: 


Governmental relief lowering rediscount rates, renewal agricultural 
loans, and more liberal extension credits necessary save situation. 


Mr. President, I know it will be answered to that telegram 
that a statement has already gone forth from the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and that they are asking the banks in the agri- 





cultural districts through the member banks and the non- 
member banks to extend what relief they can; but if 


the Federal Reserve Board would issue a statement that the 
rate of rediscount is to be lowered to 5 per cent or less, 
and that those districts that have a plethora of money 
would be urged to take these securities, renew their loans, 
extend the time, and let the statement go broadcast over the 
country that the resources of the Federal reserve system have 
come to the rescue of bankrupt and ruined agriculture, it would 
be the greatest force for good that could possibly be exerted at 
this time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, assuming for the sake of 
the argument that the Federal Reserve Board sbould reduce 
the rate of discount to 5 per cent, what assurance should we 
have that the borrower would get the benefit of that? We 
know, of course, that the local banks would get the benefit ; but 
what assurance would we have that the rates would be reduced 
to the borrower? 

Mr. SMITH. My experience with the banker throughout the 
agricultural region is that he is more than willing to give to his 
patrons whatever benefit may accrue to him in the way of 
lowering of rediscount rates. I remember in 1914, when the 
terrible calamity struck us by virtue of the World War, unex- 
pectedly disrupting all the channels of trade and demoralizing 
business, when the Secretary of the Treasury issued his state- 
ment that Government funds would be used temporarily to 
relieve the situation by lending to the banks at 5 per cent, with 
the undersianding that the banks handling the loans should not 
charge in excess of 1 per cent in addition thereto, every bank 
in my State accepted the proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I had occasion to go into 

this subject a few months ago, and I found that there were 10 
States in the Union in which the legal rate of interest was 12 
per cent, and that there were 12 States in the Union in which 
the legal rate of interest was 10 per cent. It seems to me that 
if the legislatures of the several States would get busy and re- 
duce those rates of interest down to reasonable rates, such 
action on their part would give more direct relief to the local 
people. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have not the shadow of a doubt 
that if the Federal Reserve Board, which is the omnipotent 
power in the banking world to-day, were to issue a statement 
that in all agricultural districts where distress prevails—and 
it prevails in all of them—they would accept properly executed 
farm paper upon a basis of rediscount of 5 per cent, there is 
not a banker in this Union, regardiess of the State rate, who 
would not accept it at cost to relieve the situation. If the Fed- 
eral reserve system, as we have been advised by the comp- 
troller, has earned something over 100 per cent upon rediscount 
rates of 6 and 7 per cent, and their reserves now are larger than 
ever before, why, in the name of reason, can they not lower the 
rediscount rate in order to save a disastrous condition and to 
bring relief to the people? Have we come to the point in our 
country’s affairs that the banks of the country are a sacred 
institution that must jeopardize nothing, although the country 
goes into bankruptcy and ruin and the farming industry be 
paralyzed? 

I state here and now, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that, in view of the condition in which the stock raisers, 
the woolgrowers, and the cotton growers, and the raisers of 
general farm products find themselves, with the very best treat- 
ment from now on it will take them half a generation to re- 
cover not only from the actual losses which they have incurred 
but from the consequent psychological lack of confidence in 
their Government. 










































































































Mr. FLETCHER, 
question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Federal reserve banks decide to re- 
duce the rates on rediscount to 5 per cent, could not they pro- 
vide conditions whereby the benefit thus accruing could be ex- 
tended to the borrower? In other words, that it should only 
apply to those banks that made not more than a certain profit 
out of the transaction? 

Mr. SMITH. They could under the general powers granted by 
the Federal reserve act. The Federal Reserve Board could issue 
an order to the effect that as to certain paper rediscounted at 5 
per cent discounting banks would only get that rediscount upon 
the condition that they did not charge more than a certain addi- 
tional percentage for the primary discount. 

The conditions now are calling for this kind of relief. How do 
Senators suppose the citizens of this. country who toil in the 
fields from 12 to 14 hours a day to produce the food and clothing 
of the Nation feel when they pick up the balance sheet of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and see that our reserve is greater 
than ever before, and that the resources of our banks are larger 
than ever before, while the country is bankrupt and facing ruin? 

If we can not meet the situation, I hope and trust to God that 
the people will have sense enough to send men here who can meet 
it and make it impossible for a condition like that which now con- 
fronts us ever again to arise. It does not behoove us to sit here 
and say that this is a world condition. That may be true so far 
as war-ridden Europe is concernec, vut America never felt the 
tread of a foreign foot, nor did she ever hear the sound of an 
enemy’s gun. She financed the world during the war, and now 
can not finance her own people during times of peace and recon- 
struction. 

Mr. President, I have said this much. I hope that the confer- 
ence that we are to have immediately in reference to this sub- 
ject will result in preparing and providing some kind of imme- 
diate relief, and I trust that every Senator in this body will join 
hands with the distressed people in my section, who produce 
that out of which the balance of trade of America has been made, 
to see that their great industry is not utterly destroyed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words in 
line with what the Senator from South Carolina has just said. 
I contributed as best I could to bringing about an arrangement 
by which the cattlemen could be relieved of the distress in 
which they found themselves. I rejoice that arrangements have 
been made to relieve them of the terrible condition that is upon 
them. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely necessary, as I have said before, 
for the Government to take a hand in bringing about relief to 
the farmers. merchants, and bankers of the cotton-growing 
States. There is serious distress in that section. Our farmers, 
merchants, and bankers, who were doing business and fairly 
prosperous on a 40-cent basis for cotton, have seen that price 
tumble down and down until it has reached the low and un- 
profitable price of 12 cents per pound. That price is far below 
the cost of production. Our farmers had borrowed money on 
cotton, and were holding it for a better price. While they were 
doing that the cotton exchanges were gambling in futures, 
selling short, not making delivery of cotton, merely selling the 
name of cotton, and beating down the price of that which the 
farmer was holding in the hope that the price would go back 
and that he could obtain q price that would at least cover the 
eost of production. 

Mr. President, this is a serious situation that confronts our 
people. Let me get this situation clearly in your minds, A 
farmer holding 20 bales of cotton has borrowed money on it, 
and he is hoping to see the price advance so that he can get back 
the money he has expended in producing it, and get a little 
profit if possible. Now, then, behold the cotton exchanges get- 
ting all the money that the bear gamblers want. Not a dollar 
has been withheld from them. They have obtained all the 
money they needed to beat down the price of wheat, corn, and 
cotton. Somehow they are enabled to raise every dollar they 
want when it is for the purpose of beating down the price of 
farm products; but how about those who are on the bull side? 
They can not obtain any money, and therefore they do not go 
upon the exchanges, and the bear speculators are simply offering 
this stuff for sale and fake bidders are going through the far- 
cical performance of pretending to buy. Frequently the same 
fellow who sold to-day buys to-morrow, and it is a wash-sale 
game that they have. No cotton is delivered. The producer is 
not called on for cotton with which to fill the contract, and the 
spinner has no cotton delivered to him. 

Senators, that is the situation you have going on to-day in 
the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. It can not 
be defended and should not be tolerated. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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Let me read you a notice that appeared in the Washington 
Post this morning: 

New York, June 20. 

There was a continuation of the recent selling movement in the cotton 
market, which carried prices into new low ground for the session during 
to-day’s trading. October contracts, for instance, sold off to 11.22, 
making a net decline of 83 points and a break of over 2% cents per 
pound as compared with the high price touched on the bullish crop 
conditions of last month. 

A decline in price of nearly $15 a bale, while the farmer is 
holding his cotton and refusing to sell at the already low price 
prevailing. They have beaten down the price nearly $15 a 
bale by a few men walking upon the floor of the exchange and 
saying, “I will sell 500 bales of July or August” at so much, 
while others repeat, “I will take it.” Then this farcical per- 
formance is reported in the columns of these papers that there 
is a heavy selling movement and the price has gone down. What 
sort of a selling movement was it? There was no sale or deliy- 
ery of cotton. They have no cotton; they do not handle real 
cotton, and yet the papers say that there is a selling movement 
on, When nothing is sold and nothing delivered, and nothing but 
the name of cotton is dealt in by men who use this fictitious 
stuff to beat down the price of cotton. Again I call upon the 
Government to compel the cotton exchanges to sell and deliver 
real cotton and comply with the law or close their doors at once. 

Mr. President, this organized raid of bear gamblers on the 
cotton exchanges, with no resisting power on the part of the 
cotton producer, is like stabbing a crippled man bound hand and 
foot and prone upon the ground. Unless the cotton exchange is 
helpful and of service to both the producer and spinner, there is 
no excuse for its existence. During the World War the Presi- 
dent suspended the operation of the grain exchanges, and it 
may be that the cotton exchanges should now be closed. 

Mr. President, I want to present another phase of the cotton 
question. Suppose a man comes up and borrows money on cot- 
ton at 20 cents a pound when the price was higher than that, 
The bear gambler comes and beats the price down to 19 cents, 
then’ to 18 cents, and so on, and the banker says, “ Why, the 
price of your produce is lower than it was when you borrowed 
the money on it, and I must insist that you pay your loan. The 
borrower says, “ Why, I can not do it. Two bales of cotton 
now would not pay what one would a few days ago”’; but the 
miserable game goes on. 

I tell you, Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina is 
right. Something has got to be done to lift the business of the 
cotton-growing States out of the mire of distress and gloom to 
which it has descended. The Government will run no risk. 
Cotton is as good as gold. It is the only product in the country 
every pound of which is converted into money. Every dollar’s 
worth of it contributes to the wealth of the Nation. Now, what 
risk do we run by the Government going to the rescue of the 
cotton industry, as it has gone to the rescue of the cattle indus- 
try? I rejoice that our cattlemen are going to be taken care of, 
and the cotton producers are entitled to the same character of 
relief. 

If the Federal Reserve Board ill not act in the interest of 
the great agricultural army of the country, as it does act in 
the interest of Wall Street every time it crooks its finger, I 
call upon the Congress to go upon record as ordering it te act. 

Where does the Federal Reserve Board get the power to ar- 
rogate to itself the right to gather up the gold supply and ;it 
on it while the cry of distress is ringing around the country? 
The illustration of the Senator from South Carolina is the 
aptest thing that I have ever heard—a city burning down, and 
the fire department sitting back with folded aria, not coming 
to extinguish the flames, but boasting, when the conflagration 
is ended, ‘ We have more water in our tanks than we ever had 
before.” How ridiculous! 

Mr. President, I want to serve notice on the Federal Reserve 
Board that unless it shows more consideration for the business 
of agriculture than it is now doing I am going to be forced to 
come upon this floor and discuss something that I know about 
the lending of the people’s money to certain interests in Wall 
Street. 

Mr. President, J. Pierpont Morgan, the older Morgan, now 
deceased, once said, “If you give me control of the credit of 
the country I care not who makes your laws,” and he was right. 
The concern that controls the credit of the country: has the 
power of life and death over the business of the country. 

I make the assertion here to-day that there is more money 
in the United States at this hour than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country, and yet the channels of circulation are 
choked, stopped up. This money is not permitted to go where 
it can serve the needs of the people and relieve them of dire dis- 
tress. The Government will not let you or me coin money. If 
it did, you would coin all you wanted to, and so would I, but 
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the Government reserves that right to itself; and when it does, 
the Government ought to see to it that nobody can corner it or 
control it so that it will not flow out into the legitimate chan- 
nels of business. If partiality or favoritism is shown by the 
Federal Reserve Board one business will be helped and another 
hurt. 

Look at what we have done for the cattle people, and that is 
proper. If the Government had not come in, they would not 
have been relieved, and the cattle industry would probably have 
been destroyed in the United States while we -7ere sitting here 
in session in both branches of Congress. Now sinee we have 
gone to the rescue of that situation, let us go to the rescue of 
the agricultural industry. -Should we sit back and permit a 
few people to control the instrumentalities of the Government 
to the detriment, injury, and ruin of millions of people? 

Here is the farmer down here, who responded to the call of 
his country in the hour of its peril. He produced in abundance 
as the Government called on him to preduce. He sent his boys 
to the battle front. Some of them are sleeping in France 
to-day; others are wounded here in our hospitals, or back 
home. There he is now with his produce on his hands, worth 
hundreds of dollars a few months ago, now a drug on the 
market. Why? Because he can not be aided so that he can 
hold it for a price that will yield a profit. 

The Old World is yearning for our produce. If this Govern- 
ment will extend credit, they will buy our goods and pay us for 
them with money loaned by this Government. We can extend 
these credits. We are the richest Nation in the world. We 
have here in America half the wealth of the world, and yet here 
we are with the farmers of the West and the farmers of the 
South crying out in their distress for deliverance from conditions 
that grip and hold them in the throes of fimancial disaster. 
Senators, the people do not understand why we do not relieve 
the situation. They know that we are the richest Nation in 
the world. They know that we can relieve them, and they 
wonder why we do not. That is the truth of it. I am not 
speaking of normal times and rules for business in ordinary 
times, but I am speaking of a people who rallied to the call 
of their country and saved it in the hour of its distress, and 
now suffer from the evil effects of the aftermath of that Great 
War. I am calling on the country to come to their rescue and 
save them and their business from poverty and ruin. 

Senators, we owe it to them; and I trust, as the Senator from 
South Carolina has said, that we will wake up to a full realiza- 
tion of the fact that something has to be done or you are going 
to have a panic in this country. Some people may think that a 
panic in the South will not affect you. It will affect the East, 
the North, and the West. We buy your automobiles. We buy 
your buggies, your wagons, implements, and machinery. We 
are your customers in various lines. We buy grain, meat, and 
mules from the West, so whenever you strike down the pur- 
chasing power of the South you hurt the whole country. If a 
panic grips the South, its evil influence will be felt in the 
other sections of our great country. 

So, Senators, I appeal to you, in the name of thirty-odd mil- 
lions of people in the cotton-growing States, to join us in 
extending relief to those who are greatly embarrassed and 
sorely distressed because they can not obtain the money neces- 
Sary to earry on their business. The Government has it in its 
power to relieve this situation, and I pray that it will see the 
necessity for immediate action. 

PROTECTION OF TIMBER IN OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on the 13th day of this month 
I introduced Senate bill 2084. The purpose of that measure is 
to make appropriation for the prevention of loss of timber 
from insect infestations on reserved and unreserved public 
lands in Oregon and California. Through inadvertence the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. I think 
properly it should go to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, because there is a provision in the annual Agricultural 
appropriation act which deals with this situation. I ask that 
the Committee on Appropriations be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the Senator defer his request until 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations can be here 
or I can consult with him about it. I do not know that he has 
any desire to retain the bill in the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. McNARY. I would like to comply with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Kansas, but this is emergency legislation, 
and should properly go promptly to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I am sure the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would not have any objection to the 
change of reference. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Very well; I withdraw my suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
change of reference requested by the Senator from Oregon? 
The Chair hears none,, and it is so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 80, directing the Committee on 
Education and Labor to investigate the recent acts of violence 
in the coal fields of West Virginia and adjacent territory and 
the causes which led to the conditions which now exist in said 
territory. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make a point of order against that. No 
such motions are in order during this part of the morning hour, 
I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will take just a few minutes to get through 
with the morning business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The morning business has not been ¢dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order of business is the 
presentation of petitions and memorials. The Senater from 
Kansas makes a point of order that the motion of the Senator 
from California is not in order at this time, as the Chair under- 
stands it. The Chair is in some doubt about it, but is imetined 
to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I demand the regular order new. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further peti- 
tions or memorials, reports of committees are next in order. 


REPORTS OF COMMIITEES. 


Mr. CURTTS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, te which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1168) to authorize the payment of certain taxes to 
Stevens and Ferry Counties, in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 136) ; and 

A bill (S. 2022) promoting civilization and self-support among 
the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New Mexico (Rept. 
No. 187). 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1894) to amend section 26 of an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs,” and so forth, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
138) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally with amendments, and 
submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 518) granting a deed of quitclaim and release to 
J. L. Holmes of certain land in the town of Whitefield, Okta. 
(Rept. No. 139) ; 

A bill (S. 902) to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexice, or 
California,” approved March 4, 1918 (Rept. No. 140) ; 

A bill (S. 1782) for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier 
(Rept. No. 141) ; and 

A bill (S. 1829) for the relief of Walter. Runke (Rept. 
No. 142). 

Mr. SPENCER. From the Committee on Claims I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill €S. 154) to extend 
the benefits of the employers’ liability act ef September 7, 
1916, to Arthur E. Rump. I shall present the report when pre- 
pared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 1251) providing for 
investigations for irrigation works in Green River, Wyo., re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. KING. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 70) 
directing the Committee on Naval Affairs to investigate the case 
of former Capt. Edmund G. Chamberlain, United States Marine 
Corps, and I submit a report thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 5616) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the commissioners ef Venango 
County, their successors and assigns, to construct a bridge 
across. the Allegheny River, in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
I submit a report (No. 135) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent cf Congress is hereby granted to 
the commissioners of Venango County, Pa., and their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and oo 
thereto across the Allegheny River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at Oil City, Pa., connecting Petroleum Street, on the 
south side of the river, with North Petroleum Street, on the north 
side of the river, in the county of Venango, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late Le construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. 

SEC, 2. 
expres: 


That the right to alier, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
y reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 








BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

3y Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2117) for the relief of R. W. Branson (with an ac- 
companying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2118) granting a pension to Hester A. Record, or 
Ricketts (with an-accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2119) granting a pension to Anna D. Blackford 
(with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2120) granting a pension to Sarah Burford (with 
an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2121) granting a pension to George Coghill; and 

A bill (S. 2122) granting a pension to Vina Cochran (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (8. 2123) to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
loan to the Federal Farm Loan Board the sum of $200,000,000, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 2124) to relinquish, release, remise, and quitclaim 
all right, title, and interest of the United States of America in 
and to all the lands contained within sections 17 and 20, town- 
ship 3 south, range 1 west, St. Stephens meridian, Alabama; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

3y Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 2125) to amend an act approved June 22, 1910, 
entitled “An act to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands”; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 2126) granting a pension to Richard H. Thomas: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 2127) for the relief of the widow of W. J. S. 
Stewart; to ihe Committee on Claims. : 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2128) to establish a bureau of submarines in the 
Department of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) authorizing the President 
to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to take over and dispose of 5,000 tons of sugar imported from 
the Argentine Republic; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) authorizing the Postmaster 
General to appoint delegates to the Pan American Postal Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PROPOSED VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6611) to establish in the Treas- 
ury Department a veterans’ bureau and to improve the facili- 
ties and service of such bureau, and further to amend and 
modify the war risk- insurance act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WAR. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask for an order for the printing of 
24,000 copies of Report No. 133, on the veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation bill. I am informed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], after looking over the report, that this number can be 
printed for the use of the Senate without a concurrent resolu- 
tion. I ask that the order be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be so ordered. 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That 24,000 additional copies of Senate Report 133 be 
printed for use of the Senate, : 


WORLD 


Tf there is no objection, it 
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ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2089) authorizing the 
appointment of an additional judge for the district of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that 
that should be accorded if there is to be no debate upon the 
subject. 

- Mr. NELSON. I do not think there will be any debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint an additional 
judge of the district court of the United States for the judicial district 
of the State of Minnesota, who shall possess the same powers, perform 
the same duties, and receive the same compensation and allowance as 
the present judges of said district. . 

Sec, 2. That whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of the dis- 
trict judge for the district of Minnesota by the retirement, disqualifi- 
cation, or death of a judge in said district, such vacancy shall not be 
filled, and thereafter there shall be but two district judges in said 
district. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
closed. 


CONDITIONS IN THE COAL FIELDS OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate resolution No. 80, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia moves that the Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of Senate resolution 80, which, for information, the Secretary 
will state. 

The Assistant Secretary 
follows: 


A resolution directing the Committee on Education and Labor to 
investigate the recent acts of violence in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia and adjacent territory and the causes which led to the con- 
ditions which now exist in said territory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 
motion of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the resolution, which, as amended June 13, 1921, 
was read as follows: 

Whereas conditions of violence at present exist along the border be- 
tween West Virginia and Kentucky; and 

Whereas for a long period in the past in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia there have been disturbed conditions which have led to tur- 
bulence and violence and bloodshed; and 

Whereas the conditions referred to are a menace to orderly democratic 
government and to the general safety and welfare of the people 
living in the territory affected: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, or 
any subcommittee thereof, to be appointed by it, is hereby authorized 
and directed to make a thorough and complete investigation of the 
conditions existing in the coal fields of West Virginia, in the territory 
adjacent to the border of West Virginia and Kentucky; that said com- 
mittee ascertain the causes of the recent acts of violence upon said 
border and of the conditions which have existed and do now exist 
in. the said coal fields, and generally investigate thoroughly the causes 
which have led to conditions which have obtained in the past and 
which now exist in said territory and report its findings and con- 
clusions thereon to the Senate. The committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to sit at such time and place as it may deem 
necessary ; the expenses of said investigation to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will delay the Senate but a 
moment or two in reference to this resolution. Some debate 
ensued upon it when last it was before the Senate. It has 
been reported favorably, first by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, secondly by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The design of this resolution is to prevent, so far as it may, 
and those who favor it believe that it will go a very great way 
in that direction, the civil war which is now proceeding in 
certain parts of West Virginia. If the resolution had been 
passed when it’ was before the Senate the other day, I do not 
think I speak extravagantly in saying that it would have saved 
one life, possibly more, because on the day following the debate 
here, when it was obvious that there was opposition to the 
passage of the resolution, and when it was assumed in West 
Virginia that the Senate would not take cognizance of condi- 
tions there, again occurred a shooting, which is described as a 
most brutal murder by some of the interested parties in this 
specific controversy. : 

There exists in West Virginia to-day an unthinkable and an 
intolerable condition. I am not disposed, because I am asking 
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that a committee be appointed for that purpose, to lay the 
blame in any particular direction, but wherever the blame may 
rest, whether it be with one party to the controversy or an- 
other, what exists there is something that can not be tolerated 
in a democracy, and no body such as ours should for an instant 
permit it to continue if in any degree it can be arrested. 

In this territory in West Virginia the only law which has 
in the past existed is that law which is enforced by the domi- 
nant power there. It is claimed to me that in certain places 
there when one got off a railroad train he was inspected by a 
detective in the employment of mine owners and only permitted 
to get off if he could pass that inspection. It is a matter which 
can not be controverted that the deputy sheriffs of certain 
counties are paid by the mine owners and those deputy sheriffs 
therefore yield their allegiance to the people who thus pay. them. 
The result of course is obvious. Under such circumstances, 
there is no such thing as a Constitution. There is no such 
thing as protection of the law. There is no such thing as the 
pursuit of happiness. There is no such thing as that which is 
guaranteed by the laws and the Constitution of this land. 

Not only that, sir, but some of those deputy sheriffs who are 
thus in the pay of the mine owners, some of those men who 
are thus sworn as deputy sheriffs to uphold the law, are private 
detectives employed by the mine owners’ association. These 
facts have been proven and therefore I dare speak of them. 
I do not speak of the outrages said to have occurred in that dis- 
trict because it may be asserted there is a controversy respect- 
ing them, but when I say that the law has been enforced by the 
paid detectives of privately owned mines I speak by the record, 
the record of the investigation made by the governor of West 
Virginia himself. i 

I mention not only that, but I mention as an uncontroverted 
fact the existence of a state of civil war now in that territory. 
The day after our debate, when the resolution was previously 
before the Senate, 2 man was killed. Here is the story of his 
killing as related by two eyewitnesses. A guard held him up. 
He was told to raise his hands. He raised them. The guard 
told him to advance. He advanced and got within 6 feet of 
the guard with his arms uplifted. He was told to raise them 
higher. He did so, and then the guard said, “ You have got a 
minute to live. What have you got to say?” The man with 
his hands in the air said, “‘God have mercy on my soul,” and 
a soft-nosed bullet penetrated his bedy and killed him at once. 
Not alone that, but these witnesses assert—I am not vouching 
for all that they say, but the witnesses at least assert the fact— 
they took this man by the heels and dragged him down into the 
village as an object lesson to others, and would not even per- 
mit his wife to go near his remains after thus they had brutally 
shot him. 

This occurred the day after the resolution was before the 
Senate last week. It never would have occurred if we had 
passed the resolution and had a senatorial investigating com- 
mittee appointed. Do Senators wish to see some of the scenes 
from the places where this civil war exists? I have before me 
photographs taken within the past week of the tent colony 
there, showing men and women living simply under God's 
canopy in tents, and in many cases guards have wantonly 
slashed them so as to destroy the only abode that these poor 
people have; their scanty furniture has been smashed and 
their little household goods have been wantonly destroyed. 

You ery about the atrocities beyond the sea and the cruelty 
over there. Do you know that what these men say they can 
prove? They claim that the women and the children of that 
tent colony were marched in front of the tents and the men 
who are there fighting one side of this civil war scattered 
themselves among those women and children, firing their guns 
into the hills where they supposed might be the husbands, the 
fathers, or the relatives of the women and children, and stood 
there firing from the very ranks of the women and children 
so there could be no return fire, or if a return fire, that the 
women and children would be killed. 

I listened to the thrilling and eloquent words yesterday of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] concerning Ireland. 
I heard him tell of the cruelties there. I have read in the past 
of that which transpired in the war where women sometimes 
were taken as hostages by one of the combatants, but there 
never has been in our history, if these stories be accurate, any- 
thing like the conditions that obtain to-day in this territory at 
our very doors. It is because thus they obtain that I am speak- 
ing to get a senatorial investigation. 

Senators on the other side of the aisle ask what good can we 
do? Another Senator said, “Oh, the cost of this.” Ten or 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, as the case may be, it may 
cost, but lay this against conditions which strike at the very 
fundamentals of democracy. What good can we do? The in- 
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stant that a senatorial investigating committee is appointed 
that very instant this civil war will cease, and that very mo- 
ment the good will be accomplished. I do hope that the resolu- 
tion will pass, and that there will be a committee sent without 
delay into that territory to develop what is transpiring there. 

I should like some of the Senators on the other side who do 
not believe in the investigation and who wonder wket we could 
do, to look at the photographs which I have here of the humble 
tents in that territory, to look at the peeple who are down 
there, and then to say that they will not render the modicum of 
aid that we are able to render in this instance. I trust the Sen- 
ate will no longer delay in the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, when this ‘resolution was before 
the Senate last week I expressed my opposition to it and said 
at that time about all I cared to say on the subject. I do not 
care to say much more and do not know that there is need to 
say much more to show that the resolution should not be 
adopted. 

There is a complete answer to what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has so eloquently said, and there is a perfectly constitu- 
tional way of proceeding in the matter under discussion. If 
the conditions which the Senator from California has described 
exist in the territory involved in the pending resolution, it is 
the duty of the State government of West Virginia to remedy 
them and to suppress the lawlessness and insurrection, if able 
to do so. If the State government of West Virginia is unable 
to do so, the governor of that State should call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to declare martial law in the terri- 
tory involved and send United States troops upon the seene. 
The governor of West Virginia should lay before the President 
of the United States the conditions which the Senator from 
California has so eloquently described, if they exist as portrayed 
to us. If those conditions exist and if they should be laid be- 
fore the President of the United States by the governor of the 
State of West Virginia, and if the governor in that connection 
should assert that the government of West Virginia is unable 
to overcome those conditions, and upon that state of facts 
should appeal to the President of the United States to take 
action and to send troops there to uphold law and order and 
constitutional government, I have no doubt the President of 
the United States, if comvineed of the correctness of the state- 
ment, would do so, and would furnish all power necessary to 
restore peace and upheld order. 

That, in my opinion, would be the constitutional, the legal, 
the regular, and the proper method of procedure. If it be true 
that the State of West Virginia dees not have a republican 
form of government and can not uphold one, it is the duty of 
the President of the United States, upon being informed and 
convinced thereof, to see that it has a republican form of 
government. 

There is’a constitutional way to do this and it should be 
done in that way and that way only, if attempted at all. The 
Constitution of the United States guarantees to every State in 
the Union a republican form of government, and if West Vir- 
ginia does not at this time have a republican form of govern- 
ment and is unable to provide one, it should call upen the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Chief Executive, to supply one, 
and I have no doubt in that event the President would do so. 
I fully trust the President in this matter. I believe he will 
do his duty. 

As I said, the Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to each State in the Union a republican form of government. 
The President of the United States is sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He has taken an oath to do so, 
and I have no doubt he is ready and willing to do so, and will 
do so whenever circumstances may require him to take action. 

In regard to the question of what good can come of an in- 
vestigation by the Senate, last week, when the subject was un- 
der discussion before the Senate, it was admitted by the Senater 
from California [Mr. JoHNnson] and the Senator from West 
Virginia {[Mr. SuTHERLAND] that no good can come of a con- 
gressional investigation of the subject, except publicity, to give 
publicity to the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator fronr Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator will permit me, he either 
misunderstood what I said or I did not correctly state the view 

that was mine. Of course, publicity would come; but the very 
fact, as I stated last week, that there should be a committee ap- 
pointed would stop this civil war, and if we saved only one 
life it would be worth the $10,000 that it would cost. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from California contends now and 
no doubt did contend last week, as he says, that publicity would 
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stop lawlessness. I know the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] was questioned quite closely by one of the 
Senators on this side of the Chamber as to what could be ex- 
pected from a senatorial investigation of this condition, and he 
stated very frankly, nothing but publicity. I think the Senator 
from California virtually admitted the same thing by being 
unable to point out what Congress could do except to investi- 
gate, what Congress could do beyond an investigation, or what 
Congress could do as a result of an investigation. 

It was admitted by both Senators, I believe, who advocated 
the passage of the resolution, that Congress could not enact any 
law to control the situation and that it could not send any 
armed forces into thé field to remedy the condition complained 
of, and that so far as constitutional action is concerned the 
Congress could do nothing but investigate and give publicity. 
That was brought out, and it has to-day again been acknowl- 
edged that all Congress can do is to bring about publicity. 

I am glad that fact has been made plain to the Senate. If 
the Senate wishes to expend quite a sum of money, quite a few 
thousand dollars, at the expense of the people, for the purpose 
of giving publicity to an industrial disturbance in the State of 
West Virginia, I suppose it has the power to do so, and there 
is no way to prevent it, if the Senate wishes to go into the 
publicity business; but I am glad that issue is before the Senate 
and that it is admittedly only a question of publicity, and what- 
ever publicity could bring about, that may result from the pro- 
posed investigation. 

I am opposed to investigations of this kind, as a rule, unless 


there be some strong and exceptional circumstances which’ 


make them necessary and particularly urgent. I am opposed to 
such investigations because I do not believe that they result in 
the accomplishment of any good. I think they simply consume 
time and money for no good purpose. 

I would have opposed the motion of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr.- KENyoNn] a year or so ago to authorize a committee of 
the Senate to investigate the steel strike which was in existence 
at that time had I been on the floor of the Senate when the 
matter was brought before the Senate. I was not then here, 
and therefore could not oppose the motion, but I did happen to 
be here when the Senator from California brought up the pend- 
ing resolution. Beiug opposed to it and being opposed to such 
investigations in general, I deemed it my duty to oppose his 
resolution. I personally regret to launch my objection to these 
indiscriminate resolutions for investigations on the particular 
resolution offered by the Senator from California, for whom I 
have very high personal regard, but if we are going to take a 
stand against useless investigations we have to begin some- 
where; and I think the resolution offered by the Senator from 
California affords an excellent and most appropriate oppor- 
tunity to voice disapproval of useless investigations. 

It is admitted that the passage of this resolution is urged 
by both sides to the controversy, by the mine operators as well 
as by the striking miners; so in opposing the adoption of the 
resolution no discrimination can be charged in those who 
oppose against either the mine operators or the striking miners; 
no prejudice can be exhibited against either side, for both say 
they want the investigation. 

So I think this an excellent opportunity to oppose investiga- 
tions of this kind, of which there are entirely too many. I 
do not think either side is entitled to an investigation by the 
Senate. I think the public and the rights of constitutional 
government are entitled to more consideration than is either 
side of this controversy. I do not believe that the situation in 
West Virginia offers one exceptional or extraordinary circum- 
stance which would make it an unusual case, requiring investi- 
gation by a senatorial committee. There are too many useless 
and expensive investigations by Congress. 

It has become the custom of late years every time there is a 
strike or an industrial disturbance in the country for one side 
or both sides to fly to the United States Government and to 
ask for relief; it is the first move of one or both sides to fly 
to the Federal Government and ask for interference or support 
of some kind; if nothing more, for an investigation. I think 
the sooner employers and employees learn that neither side can 
expect support in controversies of this kind from the United 
States Government or from any branch of that Government, 
and the sooner they learn that they can not expect any inter- 
ference from the United States Government the sooner they 
will learn to settle and adjust their differences amongst them- 
selves, according to natural economic laws and in a constitu- 
tional manner. If the United States Government would quit 
interfering in differences between employers and striking em- 
ployees, in my opinion there would not be nearly so many or 
frequent strikes. 
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Of late years it has become a practice every time a strike 
of any consequence occurs in the United States for the strikers, 
particularly, to fly to the United States Government or to some 
branch of it and ask the United States Government to take their 
side, and for quite a number of years past they have been 
getting considerable support. from one branch or another of 
the United States Government until workmen have been en- 
couraged to believe that every time they go on a strike the 
strikers will get the sympathy’ or the support of some branch 
of the United States Government, and enable them thereby to 
win their point, or to win at least a considerable part of what 
they are demanding. 

I think the sooner the strikers learn that they are not going 
to get the United States Government to fly to their rescue 
every time they precipitate a strike the sooner strikes will wane, 
and the sooner there will be industrial peace and prosperity in 
the country. When they learn that they are not going to get 
active support and sympathy and interference from some branch 
of the Federal Government, they will be a little slower about 
striking and precipitating industrial disturbances. I think the 
time has come when they should learn that lesson. 

The section of the country which is covered by this contro- 
versy is under martial law, I understand, at the present time, 
by proclamation of the governor of West Virginia. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. If I am not correct, I 
should like to be corrected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that,there was a proclamation of martial law, but the 
Supreme Court of West Virginia within the past week has de- 
clared that martial law in that district or any district was an 
incident to military occupation, and it therefore declared the 
proclamation null and void. So there does not now exist mar- 
tial law in that district. 

Mr. MYERS. That decision was rendered by the supreme 
court of the State, the Senator says? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. By the Supreme Court of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. MYERS. And it declared the proclamation of the gov- 
ernor null and void? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Supreme Court of West Virginia 
so decided. 

Mr. MYERS. I arm glad to have that information. How- 
ever, the affair is still in the hands of the State authorities. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana allow me to ask the Senator from West Virginia a question 
in relation to this matter? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SHIELDS. About six years ago there was, on Paint 
Creek and Cabin Creek, trouble similar to that now existing, 
and the Senate passed a resolution along the lines of that now 
pending. As I recall, in that case the resolution was passed 
practically after the strike troubles were over. I was a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed under the resolution, which 
went up to that district and spent several days and heard a 
great deal of testimony. I wish to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia, because he fully understands the situation, whether 
that investigation did any good in West Virginia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is very difficult to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether or not that investigation produced the condition 
of quiet which followed or which, perhaps, existed at the time 
the investigation took place. There has not been since that 
time, however, a serious disturbance on Cabin Creek or Paint 
Creek where the strike took place which was investigated by 
the committee of which the Senator from Tennessee was a 
member. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Montana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Idaho, to make an inquiry, with the consent of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly; the Senator from Idaho was a 
member of the committee to which I have referred. 

Mr. BORAH. I was a member of the committee and intro- 
duced the original resolution providing for an investigation. A 
similar resolution was afterwards introduced by the then Sena- 
tor from Indiana, Mr. Kern. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I had forgotten about the Senator from 
Idaho introducing the original resolution, but I know that 
Senator Kern pressed the resolution, although he never stated 
any very good reason why it should be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. He succeeded in having it passed, at any rate; 
and I have no doubt at all that the investigation accomplished 
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an immense amount of good. The fact that no law was passed 
is beside the question; the investigation was the controlling 
factor in adjusting a very serious situation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is where the Senator and I differ. I 
took a great deal of interest in it at the time; but, as I remem- 
ber, the strike was practically over when the committee went 
to West Virginia, as was conceded by everyone; and the only 
result of the actjon of the committee was that we disturbed the 
peace of the community and revived a good deal of bad feeling. 
The committee came home and did not file any report for a 
long time. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson] was 
chairman of the committee and divided up the work and had 
different members of the committee prepare reports on the 
various aspects of the situation, and then he compiled the indi- 
vidual reports and presented them all as one report to the 
Senate. It was published at a cost to the Government of con- 
siderable money. 

Mr. MYERS. And that was the end of it, I take it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Oh, no; that was not the end of it. It cost 
the Government considerable money to print the report, and 
then the report lay in the document room for a good while 
until jt was taken out and burned or sold as junk, or some- 
thing of that kind. That was the end of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did anybody ever read it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I never heard of a man who ever read it. I 
know I spent a week in preparing my part of it, but if anybody 
ever read it he never said anything to me about it. I thought 
I had done something, but it amounted to practically nothing, 
and I always thought that there were about three weeks of my 
time thrown away. 

My observation then was that West Virginia was able to take 
care of herself. As a member of the committee, I met the 
governor of the State, and I remember very well he did not 
give us a very warm reception. I thought he was pretty icy 
when we called at his office. He thought he was able to take 
care of West Virginia himself, and my observation was that he 
was able to do so, and that we were there invading West Vir- 
ginia and interfering with the police power of West Virginia 
in a very offensive and improper way. That is the conclusion 
that I came to when I left there, and I was sorry I went there. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was glad the Senator went. 
I enjoyed his company. However, it was the expression upon 
all sides there, both of the laboring men and of the mine 
owners and of the police, that the investigation did assist in 
settling the situation; that it did stop the disturbance; that it 
led to an agreement and understanding which, I believe, is still 
in existence, for there has never been any disturbance to amount 
to anything at Paint Creek since then. I must say—and for 
the Senator from Tennessee I have the most profound respect— 
that this is the first time I have ever heard it contended that 
that investigation did not result in great good in settling the 
situation. 

Mr. President, the Senator stated that the State of West Vir- 
ginia was able to settle the matter itself. The State of West 
Virginia was not able to settle it. What was the State of West 
Virginia compelled to do in order to deal with the situation? 

The governor of West Virginia declared a state of martial 
law to exist; he undertook to suspend the laws of the State, 
and undertook to suspend the laws of the United States. Men 
were gathered in groups of 25, 50, or 100, tried in herds, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for crimes and offenses unde- 
fined by and unknown to the laws of West Virginia. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question there. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. If the State government of West Virginia is 
unable to uphold law and order, is it not the duty of the gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, by proper constitutional methods, to 
lay the facts before the President of the United States and ask 
the President for aid to enforce the laws and to keep the peace? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is one way to settle it. 

Mr. MYERS. Is there any other constitutional way? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; there is another constitutional way. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. BORAH. -A man is not only a citizen of West Vir- 
ginia, but he is a citizen at the same time of the United States, 
and we have just as much right to investigate concerning his 
condition and to protect his citizenship as has the State of West 
Virginia. 

Mr. MYERS. What can Congress do to protect it after the 
investigation is over? 

Mr. BORAH. If it is necessary, it can do a great deal, as it 
did in this instance. 

Let me go a little further. As I have said, men had been 
sent to the penitentiary not according to any defined crime 


known to the statutes of West Virginia and not in accordance 
with any punishment provided by the laws of West Virginia, 
but they had been sent according to the will and discretion of 
the drumhead court-martial which was sitting to try men never 
indicted and charged with no offense defined by statutes. 

Mr. MYERS. Did the supreme court of the State ever pass 
upon that action? 

Mr. BORAH. They did. 

Mr. MYERS. What was the result? 

Mr. BORAH. I regret to say it upheld it. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator may, of course, disagree with the 
conclusions of the court, but a court of last resort has the 
last word on the rights of citizens. 

Mr. BORAH. For the first time in 300 years under Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence a court in the United States held that a 
drumhead court-martial trial of a civilian in time of peace 
was a legal proceeding. I challenge the Senator to point to a 
precedent for such a decision during the last 300 years of 
Angio-Saxon jurisprudence. 

Mr. MYERS. If it invotved the Federal rights of citizens, 
could there not have been an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. There could have been an appeal if the men 
had been in a position to take an appeal, but the Senator can 
understand that here were 25, 50, or 100 men congregated as 
so many cattle in a corral, brought in and tried by men who 
had been fighting them with guns a few days before. What 
opportunity did these men have? Is it the business of the 
United States Government to remain silent and inactive when 
the constitutional rights of its citizens are being taken from 
them in that way? 

Mr. MYERS. I think the Senator from Idaho knows fully 
as well as anybody that, as a rule, labor unions have plenty 
of funds with which to defend their members who are accused 
of crime and to take appeals if necessary. I have no reason 
to believe that there was an exception in this case. Defendants 
such as those were do not, as a rule, lack funds. 

Mr. BORAH. I will tell the Senator one thing that happened. 
They took these men, tried them by court-martial, and shaved 
their heads and sent them to the penitentiary like criminals. 

Mr. MYERS. Every man who goes to the penitentiary is 
treated as a criminal. 

Mr. BORAH. But they were not criminals under any pro- 
cedure known to the laws of the United States. They were not 
criminals under any procedure known to the laws of West 
Virginia. They were only criminals because a drumhead court- 
martial said they were. 

Mr. MYERS. They were only criminals according to the last 
word of the Supreme Court of West Virginia, then. 

Mr. BORAH. But I was going to say that the moment we 
arrived there, as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHrietps] 
knows, they began to turn these men out of the penitentiary. 
They knew that they had no means of holding them there except 
by force, and the moment publicity was turned upon the transac- 
tion they turned the men loose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am very glad to 
attest the fact that in a similar case coming before the supreme 
court of my State it was adjudged that the decrees of a court- 
martial consigning men in similar conditions to the penitentiary 
were wholly without jurisdiction and were annulled by the 
supreme court of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. The State of Idaho has had ‘some trouble 
about these situations. It is perfectly useless to say to those of 
us who have passed through these scenes, and who have seen the 
bloodshed and the riot and the crime upon both sides, that the 
presence of the Federal Government is not a steadying and a 
desirable presence, and one that has a good effect upon the 
situation. There is no reason in the world why the Federal 
Government, when its citizenship is thus being treated, should 
not inquire into the situation. What it can do in the way of 
legislation depends upon what it finds; but it had the effect in 
West Virginia, I venture’to say, of turning out of prison hun- 
dreds of men who were there in violation of every law known 
to the State of West Virginia and the United States. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. MYERS. If these lamentable conditions exist there again, 
as the Senator says they existed there once before, is not the 
President of the United States the proper party to apply Fed- 
eral power, and is it not the duty of the governor of West 
Virginia to apply to the President of the United States for 
assistance; and if he is applied to upon a proper showing, does 
not the Senator from Idaho believe that the President of the 
United States will grant it? 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the President of the United 
States has a right te look after the citizenship of the United 
States in West Virginia, the Congress of the United States has 
the same right. 

Mr. MYERS. But the Constitution of the United States vests 
the President of the United States with the sole power to 
declare martial law and send Federal troops into a State. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true enough: but why does the Senator 
want to resort to martial law? If we can go there, have an 
investigation, uncover the situation, let in the daylight, turn on 
the publicity, and it has its effect, wixy does the Senator want 
a declaration of martial law? 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator proposes that we shall administer 
some soothing sirup in a way not recognized by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it is recognized by the Constitution. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not knew of any section of the Constitu- 
tien which gives the Congress that power. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that the Constitution of the United 
States recognizes a citizenship both Federal and State, and it 
is just as much our duty to look after it as it is the duty of the 
State of West Virginia. 

Mr. MYERS. And the Federal Constitution names the way 
in which those rights shall be protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment; the only way and the exclusive way. Let us proceed in 
that way. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not intend to take any 
particular part in this discussion. I simply wanted to say that 
I have never had any doubt as to the beneficial effect of the 
investigation which we had. I have never talked with a mine 
owner or a labor leader or a laboring man in regard to it who 
did not believe that it had a beneficial effect. Before we had 
preceeded to the conclusion of it the entire matter was settled, 
a contract was entered into which was satisfactory to the dif- 
ferent parties, and the entire matter was adjusted. Bloodshed 
eeased, riots ceased, and the disturbance ceased. What else 
would you want to accomplish? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure again to the Senator from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, of course no man’s memory 
is infallible, but the Senator from Idaho and I remember the 
facts of this Cabin Greek and Paint Creek investigation entirely 
differently. As I remember it, when the investigation was begun 
the whole disturbance was practically over, as I understand it 
is in this matter. These parties came down here and wanted 
an investigation. I had fergotten the resolution of the Sen- 
ater from Idaho, but I de remember Senator Kern agitating 
it here in a manner that did not appeal to me at the time, be- 
cause it looked to me as if there was too much demagoguery 
in it; but I was then on the Committee on Education and Labor 
and was appointed a member of the committee. I have always 
been very much interested in the denial of the constitu- 
tional rights of any man. I went eut there very much in- 
terested; but, according to my recollection, I found out that 
the whole matter had been practically settled between these 
parties and peace restored. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], the chairman of the committee, distributed the 
work among the several members of the committee to report 
upon the different subjects ef the resolution. 

I believe the matter of martial law was what the Senator 
from Idaho was to write about. I have forgotten what he 
wrote. I was so disgusted with the uselessness of the whole 
thing that, while I always like to hear everything he says and 
read everything he writes, I have no recollection of what he 
wrote on the subject. My assignment was the alleged violation 
of the Sherman antitrust law by both parties in the matter. I 
wrote what I thought was a very learned report about it, but 
I do not think anybody ever read it. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I read the Senator’s report. I read all 
the reports before they went in, because that was a part of the 
duty which was assigned to each of us. While we were sup- 
posed to write them separately, we were supposed to go over 
them collectively. I have no doubt that the Senator went 
through mine, although it did not impress him sufficiently for 
him to remember it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I never heard any more of it afterwards. It 
cecurred to me that it was about the most useless expenditure 
of public money that I ever knew. Of course, I was rather 
new in the Senate at that time. I have seen a good many things 
since, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. 
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Mr. DIAL. 
Senate? 

Mr. SHIELDS. No; this was a committee of the Senate. I 
took a good deal of interest in it at that time. As I say, there 
had been reports here that men had been deprived of their 
constitutiona! rights, and I looked into that phase of the matter, 
and I agree with the Senator from Idaho that there were some 
things done there that I did not approve—that,I thought were 
wrong and unjust—some very arbitrary proceedings, and I found 
that there was most violent conduct upon both sides of the affair. 

I found first from the evidence that there were some four or 
five hundred men imported there in erder to organize a country 
that nad not been unionized, and that they incited and com- 
mitted all sorts of crimes, and that the operators imported a 
lot of men—I have forgotten what they called them; mine 
guards, I believe—from other States, that retaliated, and it was 
a bad state of affairs. They had fought it out before we got 
there. We excited a good deal of feeling there, and I really 
thought the Senator from Idaho was disgusted with the matter 
before I was, because he left and came home a day before I 
did. I stayed one day longer; but there were three others of 
the committee—there were five of us altogether—that visited 
the mines and had their photographs taken up there at the 
mines. 

Mr. BORAH. 
home. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not think the Senator from Idaho was 
in that picture, and I want to say right now that I was not. 
I did not go up to the mines. I thought that the business of 
the committee was down there at Charleston, where we had our 
headquarters. I realized the uselessness of the whole thing, 
and thought that we ought to have stayed away. I have never 
heard that the investigation did any good, because the good was 
already done and the settlement made before we got there, as I 
remember. I may be nmiistaken, and the Senator from Idaho 
may be right, but I should have to look up the record before I 
agreed with him that he was right. 

I understand that that is practically the situation here. I 
understand that the Senator from West Virginia has stated 
that this trouble is all over. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not know as to that, but I understood the 
Senator from West Virginia so to say. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That was my understanding from reading 
the Recorp. I was not present at the discussion the other 
day. I understand in this case that both the operators and the 
miners want a committee to go up there and hear the evidence 
and give publicity to the matter. Now, that might be very 
beneficial both to the operators and te the miners. It has been 
argued here, as I understand, that because both consent te it it 
ought to be done. It takes more than the consent of beth the 
parties to a controversy to loot the United States Treasury in 
investigations of this kind. I do not know of anything that 
Congress can do. It did not do anything in the former in- 
vestigation. This is a similar one. It is almost a case in peint, 
and I do. not understand that they can do anything now. f 
have not heard that it is proposed to do anything. 

I do not remember that there were hundreds of men sent io 
the penitentiary from West Virginia before, as the Senator 
from Idaho does, but. that is a matter of record. It can be 
easily ascertained. There were some, and some I thought 
wrongfully, upon the investigation and the record that I read. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will refer te the 
testimony, he will see that they were brought in by twenty- 
fives and fifties and a hundred and tried in groups. The drum- 
head court-martial sat, and finally it rendered its judgment, 
and it sent them in droves to the penitentiary at a time. It 
was a most intolerable procedure. It had no sanction in law 
and should never have been thought of in a government of law, 
It was rank militarism, it was government by a military despot, 
That is the plain truth about it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. When the Senator made his part of that 
report did he specify any such facts as those? 

Mr. BORAH. They are testified to in the report. 
there. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
the report. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, in the evidence. 
a two or three volume report. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator’s recollection and mine are 
entirely different about that. There were some such cases, and 
there were too many. I believed those officers were arbitrary, 
and while they were under great provocation they were not 
justified in violating the law or the Constitution; but the Sen- 
ator’s idea that those men were without any remedy is entirely 
at fault. Every one of them had a right te sue out a writ of 
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habeas corpus and be relieved from an unconstitutional judg- 
ment—one not authorized by law. They had a clear, unem- 
barrassed remedy. There is no doubt about that. The Senator 
will agree with me that from the evidence a great many of 
those men ought to have been in the penitentiary, and some on 
both sides ought to have been in the penitentiary. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think there were some on both sides 
that ought to have been in the penitentiary, but they ought to 
have been sent there according to legal methods. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho and the 
Senator from Tennessee, both, to exchange remarks; each in 
turn, as they may desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
an inquiry? 

Mr. MYERS. 
either. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I just want to say further in regard to this 
matter that I do not believe in expending money for this inves- 
tigation merely to accommodate the parties, although both of 
them want it and agree on it. It takes something more than the 
consent of two opposing parties to justify all this expense and 
all this trouble. I do not believe in these investigations unless 
Congress can see how it can pass some legislation based upon 
the result of the investigations to remedy the evil. 

There is no one here, so far as I have heard, who has asserted 
that there is any possibility—that there is any warrant under the 
Constitution for interfering with the police power of West Vir- 
ginia by such a proceeding. It is holding out a false hope and 
deluding those interested. It is not calculated to shake the con- 
fidence of the people in the authority of the State government 
and cause censorship. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the resolution as amended. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it seems that they must have a 
good many investigations down in West Virginia. I asked the 
Senator from Tennessee if the investigation he referred to was 
a joint one, and he said not. I was talking with a Congress- 
man just a few minutes ago, and he said that he was a member 
of an investigating committee several years ago which investi- 
gated conditions in that State, and that he was satisfied it was 
a useless expenditure of money; and he said that hereafter he 
would oppose any such investigation ; that it was entirely out of 
place and unnecessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mon- 
tana will allow me, I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
West Virginia whether this trouble is all over and quiet reigns 
there now? That was suggested, and I would like to have the 
Senator inform us whether the trouble is over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, replying to the Senator 
from North Carolina, the trouble is not over; that is, I can not 
say there is no violence nor threats of violence in that terri- 
tory. So far as the strike itself and the working of the mines 
is concerned, it is true, I am told by those who are in that 
territory, that they have all the men in the mines they need; 
that the mines there are producing all the coal for which they 
have orders, and are getting out more nearly a normal per- 
centage of coal than is being produced in any other region in 
that State. The men who went on strike are, however, living 
in tent colonies near by. They are being supported by the 
national mine organization, and, of course, they have nothing 
much to do except to sit by and watch the proceedings. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What I want to know is whether there is 
quiet there, or whether disorder and mob rule prevail at this 
time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that the 
trouble extends over only a comparatively small portion of 
one county, and there is no great outbreak of violence. Occa- 
sionally some hot-headed person does an act that is not at all 
creditable, and the one described by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia a while ago, of course, is indefensible if the facts are 
as stated. But there are events that lead up to those outrages 
on both sides. 

The Senator has described the condition of these tent colonies. 
I do not defend the cutting of those tents or the firing upon the 
men or women who are in the tent colonies; yet, on the other 
hand, there has been firing upon the houses of the miners who 
are attempting now to work the mines. There has been firing 
upon the miners who are working to get out coal, and, of course, 
that creates a bitter feeling of hostility between the contending 
factions, as is always the case in such disturbances, no matter 
in what State they occur. Such incidents occur in Philadelphia, 
and in New York, and in the country generally. The Senator 
from Idaho has stated that they occur out in Idaho. No State is 
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immune from them when clashes take place between employers 
and employees. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true, but I wanted to know particu- 
larly whether the governor of the State and the authorities 
there have not handled the matter in such a way that now 
quiet reigns in that part of the county. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I believe that quiet generally reigns 
throughout that territory. I want to correct, in this connection, 
a statement made by the Senator from California [Mr. Joun- 
son]. He stated that there was no force there endeavoring to 
uphold the laws of the State except mine guards, privately paid. 
That is not the case. I know the Senator made that statement 
inadvertently and without proper information. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; Mr. President, permit me to correct the 
Senator. What I was endeavoring to assert was that the condi- 
tions down there had been due to the fact that the law was 
administered by those who were in the pay of private corpora- 
tions. There is to-day, of course, another force in the field 
besides the deputy sheriffs in the pay of the mine owners—I 
grant that very readily. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I misunderstood the Senator, and I did 
not want intentionally to misinterpret anything he said. I 
understood the Senator to state that there is no force down 
there upholding the laws of the State except these-mine guards, 
privately paid. There is a State force down there, the State con- 
stabulary, a very efficient force, and it is due to their presence 
in that territory now, very probably, that there is a condition 
of comparative peace and quietude. 

The Senator also stated that there was no constitutional law 
there. He was referring, possibly, to the condition which exists 
when two men armed get together and fight, for they are not 
obeying the Constitution. The population of that entire terri- 
tory is living under constitutional guaranties. Williamson, the 
county seat of that county, is carrying on its accustomed busi- 
ness. The people of the county generally, while they deplore the 
situation and are disturbed by it, yet go about their ordinary 
avocations. 

Yet I believe, Mr. President and Senators, that an investiga- 

tion into this situation would have a quieting effect upon it, ; 
and might tend to compose the differences between the belliger- ' 
ent factions, I believe that it so resulted possibly in the case 
of the Paint Creek and Cabin Creek clash. I believe that the 
appointment of the committee which investigated the Colorado 
strike, of which I was a member, had such a quieting effect. 
I know from personal experience, as a member of that com- 
mittee, that during the time the committee was in Colorado no 
violence of any kind occurred. The people on both sides were 
put upon their good behavior because a body of men represent- 
ing the legislative authority of the General Government was 
there on the ground, ready to listen to any grievances which 
either side might have. It had a decidedly quieting effect, and 
there was very little if any trouble after that investigating 
committee concluded its labors and made its report. Whether 
that followed as cause and effect I can not say, any more than 
I can say whether the settlement of the strike difficulty in the 
Cabin Creek and Paint Creek sections was effect following cause. 
But they were certainly coincident, and there is a fair presump- 
tion that both of those investigations did some good. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia a question. Is West Virginia able to administer its own 
police laws and preserve the peace of the State? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator, 

I will say that I believe the State of West Virginia is abundantly 

able, under ordinary conditions, to maintain law and order. The 

State is somewhat at a disadvantage just at this time, due to the 

war. When we entered the war West Virginia had a splendid 
militia organization, consisting of two regiments of militia. 

They were taken down to the border. Later they were taken . 
to Europe in the Great World War and afterwards disbanded, as 

were the militia of almost all the States. 

Since the reorganization act was passed last June there has 
not been an opportunity to reorganize our State militia; and, 
as a matter of fact, it is stated to me that the boys who were in 
the service refuse now to enlist in the militia, and those who 
were not in the service, particularly in view of the fact that a 
strike trouble is pending down in a section of the State, do not 
want to go into the militia, and it has been impossible to 
organize, the State militia. Their mothers and fathers, too, 
do not want their boys to go down into that territory. 

Mr. SHIELDS. They are opposed to any more wars? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are opposed to any more wars. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Those are the same men who were opposed 
to the League of Nations—to sending our boys over to maintain 
order and peace in Europe—are they not? 
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Mr, SUTHERLAND. Some of them are. Two years ago the 
leg’slature passed a law providing for a State constabulary, 
not x large force, but quite an expensive one to maintain, which 
cost a great deal more money than the militia did. 

It was thought, following the example of Pennsylvania gud 
some other States, that that was the very best way to preserve 
peace and quietude, particularly where there was a large area 
to be covered, and it was the design of that law to prevent the 
employment of private mine guards, which the Senator has men- 
tioned. I will say, further, that the legislature which has just 
adjourned extended that law and provided for an additional 
force, but it has not been possible as yet to organize that force. 
So the State has at this time only a small force of 75 to 100 men 
available for this duty. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to 
intimate that the sheriffs of these several counties have not 
the right possessed by sheriffs in every other State to summon 
a posse comitatus to maintain law and order, and could not the 
sheriffs of the counties in that way bring there 100,000 men, if 
necessary. to preserve order? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was going to speak of that feature 
of the case, Mr. President, when the Senator interrupted me. 

The sheriff of Mingo County summoned to his aid a large 
number of citizens, and citizens have, to the number of a hun- 
dred or more, come forward and volunteered to become mem- 
bers of the posse of the sheriff of that county in order to main- 
tain order. When the President, in his wisdom, saw fit not to 
send the Federal troops down there, that is the action which 
was taken. The governor proclaimed martial law. That act 
has since been declared by the Supreme Court of West Vir- 
ginia to be without authority of law; it has been declared null 
and void. 

So we have the State constabulary and a large force of 
deputy sheriffs, most of whom are citizens of the county where 
the trouble exists, who are interested in preserving order for 
the benefit of the general public and who represent the police 
power of the county. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I take it for granted, Mr. President, that 
at least 90 per cent of the citizens of that county are law- 
abiding men and believe in law and order. I have that much 
confidence in the citizenship of West Virginia. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think a very much larger percentage 
of the citizenship of that county are in favor of maintaining 
law and order and stand for law and order. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Are not 90 per cent of the people able to 
maintain law and order? Can they not compete with and con- 
trol the other 10 per cent? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are doing so at this time with a 
fair degree of success. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then there is no use of a committee of the 
Senate going there and interfering with the internal and 
domestic affairs of West Virginia. It is in the governor’s power 
to enforce the police powers of the State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, Mr, President, the main 
questions at issue there are not settled. These men are being 
maintained there in idleness in these tent colonies, and of 
eourse the men who are working in the mines are under con- 
stant threat of violence. There is no doubt that some violence 
has been done to the men in the tent colonies, and some of 
those in the tent colonies have been strongly suspected at 
times of inciting and committing acts of violence. There have 
been acts of violence on both sides which are absolutely inde- 
fensible. 

So while there is a condition of comparative quietude there, 
yet the threat is still there, and if the Senate should in its wis- 
dom order this investigation, I believe it would have a good 
effect in quieting the general situation,.by enabling these peo- 
ple to get together and thrash out their differences face to face, 
and to reach some amicable basis of settlement. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I think the Senator has an- 
nounced the real purpose of both the parties in this case in 
asking for this investigation. They want their differences set- 
tled at the expense of the United States, instead of settling 
thei themselves in the ordinary way and at their own expense. 
I do not knew of any special privilege that coal operators and 
coal miners have to have publicity given to their differences 
and settlements made of them any more than other classes of 
people in the United States have. Why can they not get to- 
gether and give publicity to their respective views? Why can 
they not meet and settle these matters themselves, without call- 
ing on the Government to resort to this extraordinary and ex- 
pensive proceeding? Does the Senator know of any just rea- 
son, if both of them are henest and want to come to a fair 
agreement about this matter, why they can not do it? Can they 
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not give publicity to their differences in other ways? Do they 
not know the facts, without Senators going up there and swear- 
ing them and making them tell them, as we did in the Paint 
Creek and Cabin Creek matter? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They could do it, but they do not do it, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Reapine Crerk. A bill (S. 1806) to further amend the 
interstate commerce act, aS amended, to provide for seasonal 
rates for the transportation of coal. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate bills and joint resolutions from the House of Repre- 
sentatives for reference, 

AGRICULTURE 


MEMORIAL TO DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 112) authorizing the erection 
on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. ©., of a 
memorial to employees of the United States Department of 
Agriculture who died in the War with Germany was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, on yesterday a Senate joint 
resolution of similar character passed this body. It has been 
slightly changed by the House; it is entirely satisfactory to me, 
and I ask that the measure be placed upon its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
asks unanimeus consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not going to 
object, because there is 2 good deal of routine business to be 
conducted by the Senate. Yesterday when we adjourned it was 
understood that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs] 
should have the opportunity to-day to finish his speech on the 
Trish question. Following him, I wish to speak on the pending 
coal bill, which is the unfinished business. I desire to obtain con- 
sideration of that bill by the Senate as soon as possible, but 
if the Senator from California [Mr. JouHNson] wishes tem- 
porarily to lay aside the unfinished business 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think I rose before the 
Senator from California and claimed the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am simply making a statement; 
I am not going to interfere 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the other side is going to be heard. I 
wish to be heard, too, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wixtrams] wishes to speak on this question. 
Therefore I shall follow the Senator from Nebraska if I have 
the opportunity to do so to-day—if not to-day, then on to- 
morrow—and I shall move a reeess of the Senate to-night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey ask that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the business now before the Senate, the unfinished 
business, be laid aside temporarily and that we may proceed 
further with the resolution we have just been debating. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in accordance with my attitude 
toward the resolution, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
has a right to move to proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution if he sees fit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know what is before the 
Senate at this time. Is it not the House joint resolution just 
laid before the Senate by the Chair? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is a joint resolution passed yesterday by 
the House and—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah ad- 
dressed his inquiry to the Chair, and the Chair responds that 
the business now before the Senate is Senate bill 1806, the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, FERNALD. May I inquire what became of my request? 

Mr, KING. I object. 

Mr, FERNALD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 
What beeame of my motion? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s motion was 
net in order at the time it was made. The Chair lays before 
the Senate bills and joint resolutions from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and those must be submitted to the Senate before 
anything else is done. House joint resolution 112 will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 4976. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Trumbull Steel Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning River in the 
State of Ohio; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 5756. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to declare 
the purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
provide a more autonomous government for these islands,” ap- 
proved August 29, 1916; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. 

H. R. 6573. An act to further reclassify postmasters and em- 
ployees of the Postal Service and readjust their salaries and 
compensation on an equitable basis, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 6877. An act to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming, respecting the disposition and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Colorado River, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution permitting the admission of 
certain aliens who sailed from foreign ports on or before June 
8, 1921, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Senate bill which the Chair a 
moment ago said is now before the Senate? He described it by 
number only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a bill introduced by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and reported by 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, relating to rates on coal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought there was a request to lay it 
aside temporarily. 

Mr. KING. That was objected to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 


CONDITIONS IN IRELAND, 


Mr. NORRIS resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
yesterday. His speech entire is as follows: 


Monday, June 20, 1921. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 16th day of April last I 
introduced a joint resolution which I now ask the Secretary to 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrrtris in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 27) protesting against violations of the 
laws of land warfare committed by the British forces against the 
Irish people in their struggle for independence. 

Whereas there is a_ state of war existing between the Government of 
Great Britain and the people of Ireland; and 

Whereas the armed forces of Great Britain in Ireland have violated the 
laws of warfare as set forth in The Hague Convention of 1907, to 
which the Government of the United States is a signatory power, in 
the following particulars: 

(1) Prisoners of war are not treated as prisoners of the British 
} fies but as prisoners of the individuals or corps that capture 

em. 

(2) Such prisoners are subjected to cruel and inhuman treatment. 

(3) Prisorers are assassinated without excuse, or under the pre- 
text that they are attempting to eseape. 

(4) The property of prisoners is confiscated. 

(5) Prisoners, as well as noncombatant civilians, are compelled 
by military force to perform excessive labor. 

(6) Irish nationals are forced to take part in the operations of 
war against their own people. 

(7) Hostages are earried by the British forces when engaged in 
War operations. 

(8) frish nationals are forced to swear allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the invading forces. 

(9) Irish citizens are forced under extreme torture to give informa- 
tion about their armed forces. 

(10) Family rights and honor, the lives of persons, and private 
property are violated by arson, pillage, and assassination. Husbands 
and sons are killed in the presence of their wives and mothers. In- 
nocent women and children are shot down in cold blood by soldiers 
driving through the streets in motor lorries. 

(11) Penalties are laid upon towns and villages as the result of 
the acts of individuals for which they can not be held legally respon- 
sible; homes are broken into tn the dead of night, the inhabitants 
terrorized, and the houses looted and burned. During the year 1920 
more than 48,000 homes were thus violated. 
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(12) Factories, creameries, hayricks, and other food of domestic 
animals, owned by noncombatants, are burned and destroyed, leav- 
ing thousands of people without means of gaining a livelihood and 
thus bringing on much suffering and starvation. 

(13) A policy of reprisals has been instituted, by which villages 
are laid waste and homes are destroyed, contrary to the law of na- 
tions and of humanity. 


(14) The property of religious, cducational, and civic institutions 
is destroyed. 
And 
Whereas many thousands of loyal citizens of the United States are 
related by blood to the victims of these atrocities in Ireland; and 
Whereas this situation is making it exceedingly difficult to maintain 
unimpaired and unembarrassed the long-standing good will and com- 
mon understanding between the United States and Great Britain, 
which the Congress is zealously desirous of fostering and perpetuat- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Irish people are entitled to a government of 
their own choice; and 

That the Congress views with horror and indignation the continued 
violation of the dictates of humanity and the laws of war by the 
armed forces of Great Britain in Ireland and most solemnly protests 
: the world against the continuation of such acts of uncivilized war- 
are. 


SHALL IRELAND BE FREE? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in urging the Senate to pass 
this joint resolution, I desire at the beginning to say that I 
have no ill-will against the British people. I have no desire to 
disrupt the British Empire. I want to live, and I want my 
country to live in entire peace and harmony with all the peoples 
of the earth, and I am urging the passage of this joint reso- 
lution because I believe its passage will tend to bring about 
such peace and harmony and continued friendship and good 
will among the nations of the world. I desire not only that my 
country should remain at peace with the world but I am par- 
ticularly anxious that such peace should exist between us 
and the great English-speaking nation whose territory reaches 
around the world. I am anxious that no steps should be taken 
by my country that will in any way interfere with the good 
understanding and the friendly relations existing between 
us and Great Britain. I want to avoid, if I can, taking any 
action that would offend the sensibilities of the English people, 
and I shall make no criticism of the British Government that I 
would not make with equal candor against my own country did 
I believe similar conditions warranting such criticism existed. 

While the criticisms I shall offer have as their primary object 
the alleviation of the sufferings of the Irish race, they are 
nevertheless made in the hope and in the belief that they will 
appeal to the fair-mindedness of the British people themselves 
and to the liberty-loving people of the civilized world. I 
will not be dissuaded, however, or deviate from the course 
that I have outlined by any fear of danger or of censure that 
many honest people entertain that we must not speak the truth 
for fear of bringing upon us and our country the enmity and 
the ill-will of any nation or people, however great and powerful. 
I hope that what I shall say may be accepted in a spirit of 
kindliness ard friendliness, but I will not be dissuaded from 
saying it even though the unreasonable and the unfair shall 
ery out that we must not raise our voices in behalf of down- 
trodden and suffering humanity lest we give offense. 

The crime of permanently holding in subjection against their 
will a people or a nation who are able and competent to 
govern themselves, is second only to that of human slavery. 
It is, in effect, slavery upon a large scale. The right of a people 
to be free is just as sacred as the right of an individual to be 
free. Human freedom is an impulse of the soul. It is the 
sacred right of every person and of every nation. It may be 
mainly a sentiment, but it is a controlling spirit that is fostered 
and nourished in the breast of every civilized human being. 
It is more sacred than life itself, and the struggle of any civi- 
lized nation for freedom and self-government is one that should 
appeal, and does appeal, to all honest and intelligent people. 
Good government is desirable and is the aim of the common 
people of every civilized nation, but free government is the in- 
alienable right of every civilized nation of the earth. It is just 
as unjust, just as unholy, and just as reprehensible for one 
civilized nation to hold another civilized nation in subjection 
as it is for an individual to own the flesh and blood of his fellow 
being and to sell and traffic in human slavery. 

THE STRUGGLE OF IRELAND FOk FREEDOM. 


For more than seven centuries the Irish people have struggled 
to be free. During all those years the Irish nation, against its 
will, has been held in national subjection by Great Britain by 
force and intimidation. No eme who has given any study to 
history and to present conditions has any doubt but what the 
Irish people possess all the qualifications necessary for self- 
government. They have never yet willingly submitted to British 
rule. During the centuries that have passed they have been 
crying out to a sympathizing world for self-determination, for 
their liberty and their freedom. They have suffered during 
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these years the unjust and the humiliating rule of military 
power. Under the control of a foreign Government, they have 
not been able to develop their industries or enact the laws for 
their own government, but, on the other hand, have been. com- 
pelled, to a very great extent, to see the results of their labors 
and their energy devoted to the upbuilding of the powerful 
nation that holds them in subjection against their will. Their 
natural resources remain dormant; their trade and their com- 
merce exist mainly for the purpose of helping and assisting 
their conquerors and their masters. During the years of toil 
and strife they have seen their population dwindle and dis- 
appear until one-half of the people of their fertile island have 
vanished. 

The appeal of Ireland ought to come with particular force to 
the people of America, the people whose forefathers rebelled 
from the same mother country and who obtained their freedom 
upon the battle field on account of persecutions that in their 
severity can not begin to compare with the afflictions that have 
been suffered and are being suffered by the people of Ireland. 
We hold in sacred remembrance and the entire civilized world 
looks with admiration upon our forefathers who became traitors 
to the mother country in order to be free. Those who believe 
in the sacred principles enunciated by our forefathers in the 
Declaration of Independence can not close their ears to Ireland’s 
ery. Mindful of our own freedom and our own history, and 
jealously believing in the righteousness of our forefathers’ cause, 
we can not do less than in the words of the pending resolution 
protest to the civilized world against the holding in national 
bondage, without their consent, one of the civilized races of the 
world. 

We have recently emerged from a great war in which we were 
one of the Allies of Great Britain. We announced to the world 
and Great Britain announced to the world that the war was 
being fought for the protection of the rights of weak nations ; 
for the self-determination of peoples. The American soldier 
and the British soldier who fought side by side upon the battle 
fields of Europe believed that they were fighting, yes, that they 
were dying, for the principle of freedom and the right of every 
people to govern themselves. Not only the soldiers but the men, 
women, and children who sacrificed in every way at home to 
keep the Army at the front, all believed that their sacrifices 
were being made for humanity, justice, and civilization. We 
were all justified in this belief. Whatever disagreement might 
have existed at the beginning it was soon abated by the slogans 
of the leaders of our country and of Great Britain, who con- 
tinually proclaimed in the face of the world that such were the 
objects to be attained by the war, and that human freedom would 
be secured and cared for when the belligerent nations met 
around the peace table. 

It is unnecessary for me to review the official messages and 
the promises to humanity made by our own President. Tlfey 
are familiar to all of us, but the promises of righteousness made 
to us were only a duplication of the promises that were made 
by Lritish statesmen to their people, to the people of Ireland, 
and to the world. 

PROMISES BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND BRITISH STATESMEN AS TO 
THE OBJECTS AND AIMS OF THE WAR, 

I want to read, Mr. President, a few extracts from some of 
the leading statesmen of Great Britain. 

On April 17, 1917, the British cabinet sent a message to 
America, from which I take the following quotation: 

The glowing phrases of the President’s noble deliverance illumine the 
horizon and make clearer than ever the goal we are striving to reach. 
* * * These words represent the faith which inspires and sustains 
our veople in the tremendous sacrifices they have made and are still 
making. They also believe that the unity and peace of mankind can 
only rest upon democracy; upon the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own government; upon the rights 
and liberties of nations, both great and small, and upon the universal 
dominion of public right. 

This message, sent by the British cabinet, was in response 
to the famous message of President Wilson in which the noted 
“14 points” were included and is an official expression not 
only of the sentiments of Great Britain, as expressed through 
her official cabinet, but an official approval of everything that 
President Wilson said. 

On September 19, 1914, Lloyd-George made a speech, from 
which I take the following: 


The heroic deeds that thrill humanity through generations were the 
deeds of little nations fighting for their freedom. Yes; and the salva- 
tion of mankind came through a little nation. 

And again Lloyd-George, in the House of Commons, on April 
16, 1919, used the following language: 

Supposing you * * * reorganize Russia, what manner of gov- 
ernment would you set up there? 

You must set up a government which the people want; otherwise 
* would be an outrage on all the principles for which we fought in 
the war, 
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How true, Mr. President, as applied to Ireland! Let me 
read it again, and instead of saying ‘“ Russia” let me say 
“Treland.” With that one change, it will read as follows: 

Supposing you * * * reorganize Ireland, what manner of gov- 
ernment would you set up there? 

_ You must set up a government which the people want; otherwise 
it would be an outrage on all the principles for which we fought in the 
war, 

On November 9, 1914, the great Englishman, Arthur Balfour, 
speaking in behalf of his country, used the following language: 

* * * We fight, not for ourselves alone, but for civilization, 
drawn to the cause of small States, the cause of all those countries 
which desire to Govetep their own civilization in their own way, fol- 
lowing their own ideals without interference from any insolent and 
unauthorized aggressor. That is the cause for which we fight. 

On September 6, 1917, Lloyd-George said: 

* * * But if this is the day of great empires it is also preemi- 
nently the day of little nations. It is around them that the greatest 
struggle for liberty centers, 

And on January 5, 1918, the same statesman used the fol- 
lowing language: 

The settlement of the new Europe must be based on such grounds of 
reason and justice as will give some promise of stability. Therefore it 
is that we feel that government with the consent of the governed must 
be the basis of any territorial settlement in this war, 

Those fundamental principles laid down by the leading 
statesmen of Great Britain, if carried out to-day, would with- 
vut question give absolute independence and freedom to Ireland. 
d On January 12, 1917, the allied nations, which, of course, 
includes Great Britain, sent a note to the American Government, 
from which I take the following quotation: 

The allied nations are confident that they are fighting, not for selfish 
interest, but above all to safeguard the independence of peoples, right, 
and humanity. * * * 

Their war aims necessarily imply the reorganization of Europe, guar- 
anteed by a stable régime and based at once on respect for nationalities 
and _— of economic development possessed by all peoples, small and 
great. 

On March 1915, Sir Edward Grey spoke as follows: 

We wish the nations of Europe to be free to live their independent 
lives, working out their own forms of government for themselves and 


their own national developments, whether they be great States or small 
States, in full liberty. That is our ideal. 


On September 24, 1914, Mr. Winston Churchill laid down the 
following as one of the aims of Great Britain in the World 
War: 

We want a natural and harmonious settlement which liberates races, 
restores the integrity of nations, and subjugates no one, * * * Let 


us war against the principle of one set of Europeans holding down by 
force and conquest against their wills another section. 


And on May 23, 1917, Lord Robert Cecil expressed the same 
idea in this language: 


I laid special stress on the fact that our aims and aspirations were 
dictated solely by our determination to secure a peace founded on na- 
tional liberty and international amity, and that all imperialistic aims 
based on force or conquest were completely absent from our program, 


On September 4, 1914, Mr. Bonar Law, in a speech, gave to the 
world Great Britain’s position, as follows: 

We are fighting for the moral forces of humanity, We are fighting for 
the respect of public law and the right of public justice, which are the 
foundations of civilization. We are fighting, as the prime minister said, 
for right against might. 

On August 6, 1914, Premier Asquith said: 

We are fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities are 
not to be crushed, in defiance of international good faith, by the arbi- 
trary will of a strong and overmastering power. 

And on September 25, 1914, Premier Asquith, speaking in be- 
half of Great Britain, used the following language: 

It means that room must be found and kept for the independent exist- 
ence and free development of the smaller nationalities, each with a cor- 
porate consciousness of its own. 

And again this same statesman, at a banquet at Guildhall, 
made a speech from which I quote the following: 


Perhaps I might say primarily a war for the emancipation of the 
smaller States * * *%, 

The peace must be such as will build upon a sure and stable founda- 
tion the security of the weak, the liberties of Europe, and the free future 


of the world. 

On January 24, 1917, Mr. Bonar Law said: 

What President Wilson is longing for we are fighting for. 

And on April 19, 1917, just after America went into the war, 
Mr. Bonar Law, in a speech, used the following significant 
phrase: 

America’s aims and ideals are those of the Allies. 

On November 9, 1915, the premier of Great Britain, Mr. As- 
quith, spoke as follows: 


But, be the journey long or short, we shall not pause or falter until 
we have secured for the smaller States of Europe their charter of inde- 
pendence, and for the world at large its final emancipation from the 
reign of force, ; \ 
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And on January 7, 1917, this same premier of Great ‘Britain 
maintained that his Government was in the war for‘no selfish 
purpose by using the folowing language: 

We have believed and we have maintained from the first day of the 
war that we are fighting for no selfish purposes, but in the general 
service of civilization and humanity. 

Sir Edward Grey, on the 23d day of February, 1917, made the 
following promise: 

This war * * * will secure to Europe * * * .a peace in 
which each nation will be able to live its.own.: life. 

On ‘February 4, 1917, Lloyd-George, in a political -speech in 
England, said: M 

The ‘Liberal Party ‘has special interest in “the eauses for which we 
are struggling in this great war and the a that the rights of 
nations, however small, are as sacred as the rights of the biggest em- 
pires. 

Mr. Asquith, on September 26, 1917, in a-public address, de- 
scribed the war aims of' Great Britain as’follows: 

This war * * °* is the creation of a world-wide policy uniting 
the peoples in a confederation of which justice will be’ the base and 
liberty the corner stone. 

And on July 26, 1917, Mr. Bonar Law described the unselfish- 
ness of Great Britain in the great contest:as follows: 

We.are.not only fighting for the freedom of ourselves, we are fighting 
for the rights of ether nations * s * to live their own 
way * * *, ‘Phe one: thing we-are. fighting for is-peace and security 
for peace in the time:to come. 

As. late as July 21, 1920, Lloyd-George made a speech in the 
House of Commons, from which the following is taken : 

Poland has chosen ‘her own.government by universal suffrage, and 
it is intolerable that any country from outside should come in and 
impose upon her a*government which she does not want. 

Mr. Asquith, on September 29, 1917, described the peace that 
must come at the close of the war in the following language: 

An international system in which there will be a place for great 
and for small States and under which both alike can be assured a stable 
foundation and an independent development. 

On January 5, 1918, Lloyd-George, at a labor conference, out- 
lined .the object of Great Britain, as follows: 

The ‘sanctity of treaties must be established; a territorial settlement 
must be secured based on the right of self-determination,.or the consent 
of the governed. 

The English ‘Government issued ‘a ‘statemtent on August 3, 
1918, that was read at all places of entertainment, from which 
the following quotation is taken: 

We are in this war for no selfish ends. We are in it to recover 
freedom for the nations who have been brutally attacked. 

And on August 9, 1918, Lloyd-George delivered an address at 
the Castle Hotel, from which the following profession of un- 
selfishness is. quoted: 

* * * The world is a world for the weak as well:as for the 
strong. If not, why did God make little nations? 

I want to read one more. On the 5th day of July, 1918, 
Lioyd:George used this language in.an address to American 
troops: 

President Wilson yesterday made it clear what we are fighting for. 


What had President Wilson said the day before that was thus 
given world-wide approval by England’s Prime Minister? It was 
the speech that President Wilson made in a-place.that is sacred to 
the ‘patriotic heart of-every American. It was on an-occasion 
that is likewise sacred to America, and ‘President Wilson had on 
this occasion as his audienee the entire civilized world. ‘The 
speech was made at the tomb of George ‘Washington, and ‘in 
it the President made on behalf of all the Allies the following 
demand: 

The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, 
6f economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon the basis 
of the free acceptance of that ‘settlement by the people immediately 
concerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest or advantage 


of any other nation or people which may desire a different settlement 
for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery * * *. What 


we seek is the reign of law based upon the consent of the governed, and 
sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. 


While the war was on, and when England was straining every 
nerve to meet the onslaught of the enemy; when she was doing 
everything possible to recruit her army, and for the purpose of 
influencing Irishmen to enlist under'her banner, the War Office 
of Great Britain circulated through Ireland the following cir- 
cular—and this was after the United States had gone into the 
war: 

“IRELAND AND AMERICA.” 

The Star-Spangled Banner is unfurled for the fight. There is not 
the slightest ambiguity about the language of President ‘Wilson : 

“erritory, sovereignty, or political relationship—any or all of 
these—to be settled upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settle- 
ment by the people immediately concerned.” 

The President also said: ‘“ We: are concerting with our allies ‘to 
make not only the liberties of America secure but the liberties of every 
other people as well.” 

No man can read these words without applying them to Ireland 
as well as to Belgium, Poland, the Jugo-Siavs, and the ‘Ukraine. The 
Allies (and America clearly states this) can not undertake to free the 
peoples under Germany and Austria and leaye other peoples under a 
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system.of government which they resent. America, speaking through 
its President;.declares that “the liberties of every other people” are 
as valued and are to be made: secure, aye, as the liberties of America. 
Will qeelend fight for this freedom? America will see her rights are 
secured. 


The object of this circular was to play wpon the friendship 
between Ireland ‘and ‘the United States. It was to induce ‘Irish- 
men to fight under the British flag, on the theory that-such sacri- 
fices would bring independenee-and freedom to Ireland. It was 
holding out to Ireland that.if her-sons would enlist and'fight, the 
freedom of Ireland would be one: of the results. of victory ; and 
it ‘was pointed out to Ireland ‘that ‘America -was in “this fight 
and that America would see that Ireland ‘obtained justice ‘as 
ole of the results df victory. I wonder, Mr. President, if 
America will see, according to. the British circular, that Ireland 
obtains her rights and her freedom. 

The entire world believed these.promises. Relying upon them, 
many an Irishman -enlisted:under the British flag and-gave up 
his life at ‘the ‘battle front. Thousands*of American ‘boys ‘lie 
buried on foreign soil who gave their ‘lives in answer to these 
sacred promises and representations. Hospitals throughout .our 
land are filled with the sick and wounded who went: through the 
fires of hell to .make these: promises good. The :people of the 
world.are bowed down with the burdens of taxation because they 
believed the promises. that were made. Unborn.generations must 
toil and suffer because the leaders of our day in England and, 
America promised this sacred boon to a suffering, bleeding 
world. 

THE PEOPLE ARE BETRAYED. 


But the victory that was won on ‘the battle field on account of 
these sacrifices for humanity was surrendered and given away 
by the autecrats who sat in «secret around the peace table at 
Versailles. When the truth-emanated from that secret chamber 
it was: discovered that the same British statesmen who urged 
the soldiers on ‘to ‘battle and ‘who proclaimed the doctrine of 
self-determination to the workers behind the lines had their 
pockets stuffed with secret treaties, by which inithe day of their 
supremacy and their power every promise made to a civilized 
world was betrayed and nullified. Ireland found that the free- 
dem and the liberty for which she had struggled for centuries 
and for whieh in this war:many. of her sons had. given their lives 
was not only dented'to her but that the ‘very ‘power which this 
victory gave to her oppressor was to be used in further subject- 
ing her by a cruelty and inhumanity greater than she had ever 
suffered before. Her-‘sons who: dared to ask for freedom were 
thrown into jail; the homes of her people were wrecked and de- 
stroyed; her faetories that gave employment to her sons and 
daughters were confiseated and'burned to the ground ; and :Irish- 
men were imprisoned and compelled to ‘suffer all manner of 
cruelties and inhuman punishments. All thes things were done 
by the military forees:of Great-Britain, under the command ‘of 
her officers, and in violation of every rule of war, peace, or 
humanity, and Ireland is to-day held:in subjection by the brute 
foree of military rule. 

The treatment of the Irish people by the British forces almost 
beggars description. These military forces now in control re- 
sort to methods and practices that violate every rule of civilized 
warfare and can not be defended before ‘any honest ‘tribunal 
anywhere. No-:parallel for existing conditions in Ireland can 
be found in civilization, and in order to make any eomparison 
with these conditions it-would be necessary to go back into the 
darkest days of barbarism. Human rights are trampled under- 
foot, preperty is Gestroyed almost without limit, the homes: and 
firesides of innocent and unoffending: people are invaded in the 
dead of night, and women and children against whom:no charge 
whatever is made are driven from their firesides only to see 
their homes and all their‘earthly possessions:going up in flames. 

EVIDENCE OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 

We are not confined alone to the evidence of Irishmen as to 
the terrible conditions existing in that unhappy land, but there 
is an abundance of testimony from Englishmen ‘themselves. 
Men prominent in the councils of Great Britain have unhesitat- 
ingly condemned the action of the British Government in Ire- 
land. Various English organizations of men and women have 
made investigation on the ground’‘and have, without exception, 
condemned their own Government and have demanded that 
Ireland be accorded the right to govern herself. 

OPINIONS OF ENGLISH LEADERS ON BRITISH POLICY IN IRELAND. 

I want to give, now, the opinions of some eminent English 
Statesmen and leaders. 

On the 22d ‘day of February this year the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the head of the Protestant English Church, in an 
address in the House of Lords, used this language, speaking 
of Treland: 


What is now being done is exactly what we condemned the Germans 
for in Belgium. When the Germans perpetrated cruelties in Belgium 
it was said that the Germdn people could not be blamed, and the reply 
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was that the German people acquiesced. Exactly the same charge can 
be brought against the British people if they acquiesce without pro- 
test in what is being done in Ireland to-day. 

The Rev. Duncan D. MacGregor, moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of England, in a speech used this language: 

The result of the present policy is that British rule is a_ byword 
and a scoff in every country in Europe and across the Atlantic. One 
might despise the infamous cartoons that appear in the comic papers 
of every languaue. They are detestable; but the worst is they are 
partly true. 4 : 

For the good name of Britain is it not high time that these 
imes, committed in the name of law and order, should cease? Voices 
astly greater authority than mine have uttered their solemn protest, 
as yet without effect. I wonder whether the whole church of God 
ean not speak with united voice on so clear and crying a moral issue 
as this. 

The bishop of Southwark, in a sermon at St. Swithin’s Church 
on February 20, 1921, used this language: 

There is no nation in the world to-day that does not condemn _us for 
our treatment of Ireland. * * * The present conditions in Ireland 
are bringing disgrace on the British name throughout the world. 


Gen. Sir Hubert Gough, in a signed statement published in 
the papers of Great Britain on the Ist day of March, 1921, 
used this language: 

Law and order has given place to a bloody and brutal anarchy. 

That was said by an Englishman, Mr. President, a general 
in the English Army, who fought through the World War. I 


repeat: 

Law and order has given place to a bloody and brutal anarchy, in 
which the armed agents of the Crown violate every law in aimless and 
vindictive and insolent savagery. Is there a single Irish man or 
woman whose blood does not boil at these things and who does not 
demand the end of English rule and the right of the Irish to govern 
themselves? 

England has departed further from her own standards and further 
from the standards even of any nation in the world, not excepting the 
Turk and the Zulu, than has ever been known in history before. She 
is doing irreparable harm to the interests of her own Empire and to her 
own good name by the circulation of accounts which are daily proved 
to be only too true of what is being done from day to day. In an impoy- 
erished and bankrupt world she has recklessly added another area of 
ruin and destruction. 


Lady Sykes, one of the leading women of the world, in a letter 
published in England on February 21, 1921, used this language: 


No crimes or bloodshed committed by the Irish can excuse the meth- 
ods now being employed by the Government to enforce obedience to 
English rule and to break the national spirit of the people. 

The accepted laws of Christianity and civilization have been set 
aside and in their place an attempt is being made to crush the Irish 
people by methods identical with those employed by the Germans in 
Belgium and universally condemned. I have seen for myself some 
of the destruction wrought by the forces of the Crown, official and 
unofficial reprisals, upon the Trish eS I have seen the ruins 
in Cork city, the blackened remains of creameries, of cooperative 
stores, of houses in towns and country villages. I have spoken with 
the mothers of sons who have been shot at sight without trial. I 
have seen in a prison hospital a boy of 18, against whom there was no 
charge, who had been beaten about the head and body with the butt 
ends of rifles till unconscious. I have heard from the lips of a sergeant 
of police that the place where he was stationed was quiet, but that he 
had just been out to a village near with some of his men to give a 
dozen young fellows a good beating. 

These things are happening daily, and of the brutal and frequent 
murders committed by the “ Black and Tans” no mention is allowed to 
be made in the English press. 

Mrs. Despard, sister of Lord French: 

Deeply as I feel for Ireland, I feel more deeply for England, whose 
honor is being dragged in the dust and whose flag is being stained with 
the blood of the innocent. (Address at King’s Way Hal!, London, 
Nov. 15, 1920.) P 

Hon. Henry Herbert Asquith, former prime minister of Great 
Britain: 

While this make believe (the home rule bill) was being pushed 
through both houses of Parliament, Ireland itself, as you know, was 
being subjected to an administrative tyranny which for shortsighted- 
ness and for cold-bloodedness-—there is no question of hot blood about 
it—has no parallel even in the annals of our almost persistent mis- 
handling of the affairs and fortunes of that unhappy country.” (Ad- 
ay before the convention of University Liberal Societies, Jan. 7, 

e 


Viscount Bryce, former ambassador to the United States: 


Ireland is being treated as an enemy whose population is presumed 
to be hostile. We hear daily of cases in which persons are shot at 
random, or persons not caught red-handed and against whom no evi- 
dence is produced have been shot without trial. Many cases of house 
burnings and wanton destruction and downright robbery have been ad- 
mitted. * * * Neither can we afford to ignore the public opinion 
of other countries, Eminent Americans—warm friends of England— 
tell me: “It is not the Irish propaganda in the United States that is 
hurting you there; we are accustomed to that, and we discount it. 
It is the impression which the news of what is daily happening in Ire- 
land makes upon native Americans who have always been your friends 
and who know that you can not yield to the demand for Irish inde- 
pendence.” Everywhere—in Australia, in Canada, and on the European 
Continent—the old reputation of Britain for justice and statesmanship 
is being tarnished and her influence in the world is suffering. (Letter 
to London Times, Feb. 25, 1921.) 

Hon. C. F. G. Masterman, former British minister: 

Speaking with a full sense of my responsibility as a former cabinet 
minister, I declare the evidence is overwhelming that a systematic pol- 
icy of terror is being pursued. It is being defended by Mr.- Lloyd- 
George, backed up by the flagrant lies of Sir Hamar Greenwood, and 
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organized by officials in high places in Dublin. The attempt is not 
merely to punish the guilty, but to break the whole spirit of Ireland by 
inflicting punishment upon people who are as innocent as babes unborn. 
That was the system which, under the German invasion of Belgium, 
turned the whole world against Germany. Yet in every particular the 
things going on in Ireland to-day are a re some cases they are 
worse than the things the Germans did in Belgium. (Speech at 

Monitor, Jan. 5, 1921.) 


Earl of Denbigh: 


One thing is certain to my humble thinking, and that is that the 
policy of reprisals as now carried on will never be successful, and 
that Cromwellian brutality will neither be tolerated in this country 
nor achieve its intended end in Ireland. As an Englishman I feel 
convinced that if the English people as a whole realized the hateful 
things done ostensibly in their name, sometimes officially, sometimes 
by irresponsible and uncontrolled individuals, a wave of indignation and 
sympathy with Ireland would spread over the country. If allowed to 
continue, more harm will be done to the British Empire and its reputa- 
tion abroad than the average man has any idea of. (Signed statement 
quoted in New York Evening Post, Mar. 17, 1921.) 

Lady Bryce (chairman), Lady Frances Balfour, Lady Robert Cecil, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and others on March 10, 1921, issued the fol- 
lowing statement as a call for a protest meeting of several thousand 
representative British women: “As women citizens, to whom the prin- 
ciples of humanity and of national morality should be peculiarly impor- 
tant, we believe that the system of reprisals practiced in Ireland is 
uncivilized and un-Christian.” 

Maj. Gen. Sir F. Maurice: ‘ The result is that our methods in Ire- 
land differ only in degree but not in kind from the methods of the 
Germans in Belgium. Our national honor is impugned and the honor 
of the army is smirched, for these outrages are attributed often indis- 
criminately to the forces of the Crown in general, and foreigners, nor 
indeed. many Irishmen, do not distinguish between the Black and Tans, 
the auxiliaries, and the regular troops.” (Signed statement in London 
Daily News, Feb. 21, 1921.) 

Sir William Watson to Sir Hamar Greenwood : 

“No thin, pale fame; no brief and poor renown 

Were thy just due. Of these shall wise Time say: 
‘Chartered for havoc ’neath his rule were they 

Whose chastisement of guilt was to burn down 

The house of innocence in fear-crazed town 

And trembling hamlet. While he had his way 

Converts uncounted did he make each day 

To savage hate of law and King and Crown.’ ”’ 

(From London Daily News.) 


Hon. Walter Runciman (former British minister) : ‘The policy. of 
terrorism in Ireland is similar to that practiced in Belgium by the 
Germans, and has brought discredit on the British name and interfered 
with their good relations with America.’”’ (Address at Amble, North- 
umberland, Feb. 28, 1921.) 

Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck: “In fact, the fullness of waste is 
written over the Government’s whole Irish policy. They have been 
wasting money, wasting the lives and properties of the Irish people, 
and frittering away the honor and reputation of the governing and 
sovereign people. What were they getting for it all? Nothing but 
disgrace, shame, and defeat.” (Speech in House of Commons, Mar. 
7, 1921.) 

*Rey. J. Scott Lidgett (honorable secretary National Council of 

Evangelical Free Churches of Great Britain): “ Even if force, organ- 
ized, disciplined, and under complete control, were a remedy, to give 
reign to lawless and undisciplined forces, to take matters into their 
own hands, to shoot, to burn buildings, to reduce the whole system of 
government to chaos is the worst application that can possibly be 
imagined. 

“The conscience of this country will not stand it, and if the 
conscience of this country would stand it, the conscience of the civi- 
lized world would rise up in judgment, whatever party be in power. 

‘““We were told by the lord chancellor the other night that the sub- 
limities of the Sermon on the Mount would not carry on the movement 
in Ireland. That was his answer to the very weighty and Christian 
speech made by the primate of all England, who, not for the first time, 
represented the judgment of all his fellow Christians. 

“And when the Government, speaking through its supreme law 
officer, makes light of the Sermon on the Mount as giving the marching 
orders in Christian civilization he shows that his Government and its 
policy is founded on a fallacy. It will prove itself equally to be a 
fallacy in the case of the British Empire generally, and in the special 
case of Ireland in particular. 

“Therefore we denounce and we are out to do our utmost to stop 
the policy or practice of reprisals.’ (Address before Assembly of 
Evangelical Free Churches in Manchester, Mar. 10, 1921.) 

Lord Parmorr: “ Reprisals in Ireland appear to be wholly inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles on which the maintenance of law and 
order in the true sense depends, and the plea of provocation is not 
admissible. When murder, arson, and theft are allowed to go unpun- 
ished, where the offenders are Government agents, there is an end of 
law and anarchy takes its place.” (Presidential address at annual 
meeting of Peace Society in London, Mar. 9, 1921.) 

Lord Hugh Cecil: ‘ The methods alleged to have been adopted by the 
police in Ireland have no precedent whatever in the story of the 
restoration of law and order by previous governments in the nineteenth 
century and can end in no way but the widespread demoralization of 
the Irish people and, to a degree, the English people as well.” (Speech 
in House of Commons, Mar. 1, 1921.) 

Sir Leo Chiozzamoney: “I am constrained to wonder whether what is 
sometimes called *the man in the street’ casually realizes that 
whereas if a body of Germans had ambushed our men in the late war 
and had been captured it would have been contrary to the laws of war 
to shoot them, but that Irishmen under similar conditions are officially 
shot, if not already shot unofficially, as at Cork this morning, or that 
while it does not appear to be on record that the Germans in Belgium 
ever threatened the Belgians with punishment if they did not actuall 
become informers against their fellow countrymen, the British authori- 
ties in Ireland have made it a crime for a friend not to inform against 
a friend, or even for a woman not to inform against her brother, hus- 
band, or lover.” (Letter in Westminster Gazette, Mar. 1, 1921.) 

Gen. Crozier (commandant of the auxiliary forces of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary) in his letter of resignation, dated February 19, 
1921: ‘I still consider that theft on the part of policemen in the 
course of their duties is unpardonable, and I can not honestly associate 

myself with a force in which such acts are condoned.” 
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Hon. A. Baldwin Raper (Unionist Member of Parliament): “On the 
following day I was walking down Patrick Street (Cork) between 3.350 
and 4.30 when, without the slightest provocation, so far as I could see, 
a number of shots were fired by Crown forces over the people’s heads, 
as a result of which, I understand, one civilian looking through a 
window was shot dead. 

“It must be obvious to any impartial observer who has had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the south of Ireland that measures and incidents 
such as these can never have the desired effect of bringing peace, and 
must, in fact, deepen the cleavage between the British and the Irish 
peoples.” (Letter to London Times, Mar. 9, 1921.) 

Bishop Gore: “The Government is engaged in the perpetration of 
crime in Ireland against justice and the foundations of civil liberty and 
order. This accursed policy of reprisals must not be allowed to go on 
any longer.” (Address at St. Mark’s Hall, Feb. 28, 1921.) 

Gilbert K. Chesterton: ‘‘The whole world thinks that England has 
gone mad. * * We are not ruling Ireland. We are simply raid- 
ing Ireland, exactly as men raid across a frontier. Our rulers are in- 
vading Ireland exactly as the Prussians invaded Belgium.” (Article 
in Manchester Guardian, Mar. 6, 1921.) 

Lord Gladstone (in letter to Sir Hamar Greenwood) : “I detest your 
system of reprisals and a policy which gravely and in all parts of the 
world compremsen the fame of Great Britain for justice and common 
sense.” (London Times, Feb. 24; 1921.) 

Right Hon. Alexander M. Carlisle, pitvy councilor (leading ship- 
builder in Belfast) : “It is not merely that the Government have made 
mistakes—gross, unpardonable mistakes of which they were fully 
warned—it is that they have endeavored to hide those mistakes by 
shameless duplicity and infamous dishonesty.” (New York Evening 
Post, Mar. 17, 1921.) 

A. G. Gardiner: “ The story of English rule in Ireland is the darkest 
tragedy owearth, with the single exception of the tragedy in Armenia. 
We have assassinated the Irish nation for 600 years; we have burned 
its towns and put its people to the sword. We have destroyed its manu- 
factures. Again and again we have placed in Ireland garrisons to over- 
awe the -population. e have driven the people from the soil, so that 
to-day the population is only one-half what it was a century ago. There 
is no tale of corruption so sustained, so malignant, in the annals of 
920 F Europe.” (Signed article in London Daily News, Nov, 26, 


Lord Robert Cecil: “Anything which attacks justice, equity, and 
freedom attacks the basis on which the British Empire stood. The 
Supremacy of the law is the guaranty of freedom and for that all lovers 
of freedom in our history have fought. Reprisals are the negation of 
that supremacy.” (New York Evening Post, Mar. 17, 1921.) 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Lawson, K. C. B.: “It probably would have 
been impossible, had I tried, to find out to what extent the policy of 
collective reprisals so widely carried out by the Black and Tans and 
cadets was suggested und -approved from above. That it received 
something more than tacit approval is obvious from many public utter- 
ances. 

“Tt has further to be remembered that the instruments of this policy 
had had as a whole no previous touch with Ireland; probably the vast 
majority had never crossed the Irish Channel before; they were specially 
enlisted for a repressive job, and in the eyes of most of them they were 
engaged in a campaign against the Irish people for the suppression of 
acts of violence against police and soldiery. So far as one can judge 
they appear to have treated the whole population on the same lines, 
just and unjust, landlord, shopkeeper, farmer, and their point of view 
seems to be that of military forces operating in an enemy country 
against guerrilla warfare, very much like the Germans in France in 
1870 and in Belgium in 1914-1918.” (Report to Lord Henry Bentinck, 
chairman Peace With Ireland Council, Dec. 27, 1920.) 

Lord Buckmaster (former lord chancellor of Great Britain): “It is 
only after careful sifting cf information that I have come to the con- 
clusion that Government forces have been guilty of murder, robbery, 
and arson.” epee in House of Lords, Feb. 22, 1921.) 

Lord Northcliffe : “A settlement can only be reached when the English 
public realize the futility of maintaining by force and under world- 
wide condemnation an absolute form of government such as we have 
always been the first to denounce in foreign empires.” (Article in 
Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1921.) 


I wish now to take up a few extracts from organizations of 
English people. I am considering English evidence and con- 
fining myself for the time being to the testimony of Englishmen 
about conditions in Ireland. I wish to read an extract now 
from a manifesto issued by an organization of educated men 
in Great Britain, a manifesto on Ireland by leaders of intellec- 
tual life in Great Britain. This is the way they commence: 

We the undersigned, practicing the arts, the humaner letters, and 
the abstract. sciences, or belonging to the churches and the learned 
professions of this country, being neither active nor interested poli- 
ticians, view with profound humiliation the present state of the 
kingdom of Ireland, 

I ask unanimous consent to print as an appendix to my 
remarks the entire statement, including the signatures. Those 
who care to examine it will find the leading clergy, the leading 
professors, the leading universities all over England are ap- 
pended to the statement which I have quoted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

[See Appendix A.] 

Mr. NORRIS. One of the English generals over in Ireland 
was Gen. Crozier. The world was startled some time ago 
by his resignation and his return to England. I have a dis- 
patch here from London, taken from the New York World of 
May 25, giving a synopsis of what Gen. Crozier said when he 
returned to England and when he demanded an investigation of 
conditions in Ireland. I quote from the article as follows: 

Gen, Crozier asserts cases of murder, arson, looting, and other forms 


of terrorism were practiced by the Crown forces during the six months 
he held his Irish command, and it was in consequence of his determina- 
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tion to enforce discipline and put an end to police crime that his posi- 
tee was deliberately rendered impossible and resignation forced upon 

In other words, where there was a general who wanted to 
stop the lawlessness, the barbarity, and the criminal conduct of 
British military forces he was compelled to resign. He states 
in the article an instance where members of the British military 
forces disguised themselves as members of the republican army 
and robbed the post office. He states another case where a 
priest was deliberately murdered and his body buried? in a 
vault and false reports given out on account of it. He tells 
somewhat of the truth about what happened at Croke Park, 
where the military authorities interrupted a football game and 
shot promiscuously into the crowd and killed a great many 
people. I shall not take the time to read it, but it is from the 
highest English authority, one of the English generals. I ask 
that the entire article be printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

[See Appendix B.] 

Mr. NORRIS. There is in the world an international or- 
ganization of women’s clubs, the International League. Every 
Government or country has an organization that is a part of 
the international organization. The British branch, composed 
entirely of English women of the International League, all 
English citizens, at a meeting appointed a committee of 10 
women to go to Ireland and make an investigation on the 
ground. They went. I hold in my hand a copy of their report 
from which I desire to quote. They said in one place: 

The Government campaign against the Sinn Fein is carried on in 
the following way: 

1. Terrorism. 

2. Destruction of Irish agriculture and manufactures and trades. 

3. Propaganda. 

They wind up their report by saying: 

We therefore advocate the immediate liberation of Irish political 
prigoners. 

It might be well to pause here and say that the jails and in- 
ternment camps in Ireland are filled with this kind of prisoners. 

We therefore advocate the immediate liberation of Irish political 
prisoners. 

That is a unanimous report signed by all the members of the 
committee and all English, let me add. 

There is another international organization of a religious 
nature, the Society of Friends, the Quakers of the world. The 
international organization is composed of delegates from the 
various national entities of the international body. The Brit- 
ish branch of the international organization of Friends or 
Quakers selected a committee, all Englishmen, all living in 
England, to go to Ireland and investigate conditions on the 
ground. I have before me a copy of the report of that com- 
mittee. I wish to read an extract or two from it. 


At its September meeting the executive committee of the Society of 
Friends (England) had before it the disturbed condition of Ireland. 
After serious consideration it was decided to send a deputation to visit 
the country to gather facts and impressions and report to a subsequent 
meeting as to the possibility of relief, reconstruction, and reconciliation, 
The deputation numbered three, of whom the writer was one. It may 
fairly be claimed that they went with open minds, anxious to receive 
light from whatever quarter it may shine. It is thought that some 
account of what was seen and what impressions were received may be 
of general interest. . 

That is the introduction to the report. It shows who they 
were and the scope of their work. I wish now to read the con- 
clusion of their report: 

As Friends we must deplore the violence and the bloodshed on both 
sides that take place in such a state of war. As English citizens we 
must surely chiefly feel the shame of the direct responsibility of our 
Government for the policy of reprisal by the so-called black and tan, 
led by their officers, during which town after town is being ravaged 
and burnt and women and children are driven terror stricken into the 
fields and weeds to seek safety at night. 

That from a religious organization, from the Quakers of 
England, who have been there and made investigation on the 
ground. 

There is still another English organization that sent a depu- 
tation to Ireland. One of the great political parties of Eng- 
land, the Labor Party, decided that they would investigate what 
was going on in Ireland, and they sent a committee over to 
Ireland to make an investigation. I have in my hand a copy 
of their report. I wish to read a few extracts from it. In one 
place in their report they say: 

In some places members of the Crown forces have compelled shop- 
keepers to obliterate the Irish signs over their doors and windows. 
This, we know, has happened at Killarney, Pralee, and Listowel. Such 
petty tyranny creates ill feeling. 4 

One species of terrorism to which reference must be made is the 
publication in the newspapers or by means of typewritten circulars of 


notices threatening punishment to the general publi¢ if certain things 
are done or not done. 
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In another place they say: 

The following statement was given to the commission in cvidence by 
a lad of 18 who had been searched and a post-card photograph of the 
late lord mayor of Cork found in his possession. 

Bear in mind this young man, this lad, was found having in 
his possession a post-eard photograph of the lord mayor of 
Cork. That was his offense. This is the statement: 

The Black and Tan who had searched me said I had a photo of 
MacSwiney. ‘The man in charge told me to go down on my knees. I 


did net go down. He struck me across the face with his clenched 
fist. Then he told me again to go down on my knees. I did not go 


down, and three or four of the Black and Tans who were around 
pushed me down on my knees. The leader then took a bound book 
about the size of a novel from under his arm. He gave it to me and 


told me to hold it above my head and repeat the following words : 
“T swear that I will bave nothing to do with the Sinn Fein in future.’ 


I took no notice, Then the leader of the Black and Tans put the 
barrel of his rifle to my forehead and told. me to repeat the oath. 
The leader 


All this time I had said nothing. I repeated the oath. 

then said, “Say ‘God bless the R, I. C.’” Tf said nothing, and the 
lender struck me with his fist on the face and said, “ Repeat ‘God 
bless the R. I. C.’ three times.” I said ‘God bless the R. I. C.” 
Then he took a large framed photo of De Valera from under his arm 
and told me to spit in De Valera’s face three times. I took no notice. 
The leader again struck me on the face with his fist. I made an 


attempt to do what I was told, but didn’t actually do it, and one of 
the Black and Tans said, “They are very dry.”’ The leader again 
struck me on the face. Then they all went away. 

In another place in the report this committee say: 

This reugh and brutal treatment of women— 

They had been describing some brutal treatment of women 
just above this quotation— 

This rough and brutal treatment of women is by no means the worst 
that is to be said against men in the seryice of the British Crown. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to obtain direct evidence of inci- 
dents affecting females, for the women of Ireland are reticent on 
such subjects, The following case, which came under our notice, is, 
we fear, but an isolated instance: A young woman who was sleeping 
alone in premises which were raided by the Crown forces was com- 
pelled to get out of bed and her night dress was ripped open from top 
to bottom. 

In another place in this report it is stated: 

The chief secretary— 

That is, speaking of the member of the British cabinet, the 
chief secretary for Lreland— 

The chief secretary has identified himself with a policy which is a 
disgrace to the British people and which we believe to be unparalleled 






in this country. The criminal nature of this policy of violence is 
clearly seen by considering the essential features of reprisals and 
violence. 


In another place they say: 

Months of oppression, coercion, and physical violence can not but 
have far-reaching effects upon the people who suffer. The future alone 
will bring to light the complete results of the awful events which have 
followed in rapid suecession in Ireland, particularly during the past 
12 months. We may, however, point to some of the consequences 
which are now obvious to all who have come into close touch with the 
Irish people; 

It is clear that the terrorism which prevails has had serious effects 
upon the heaith of people. We may leave out of account the obvious 
consequences likely to follow to the members of a household who have 
been the horrified witnesses of bloodshed and violence in their own 
homes, and consider the effects of the terror upon those who have never 
experienced such an ordeal, There is medical testimony to show that the 
fear inspired by Black and Tans and auxiliary police has had the most 
adverse effects upon pregnant women. Children naturally suffer from 
the effects, of a terror-laden atmosphere, and we are informed that the 
number of such diseases as Saint Vitus’s dance has considerably in- 
creased. A large section of the population is “all nerves.” The strain 
has begun to tell, especially in those areas where the excesses of the 
Crown forces have been most frequent. 

Let me read a portion of the conclusion of this report: 

We can not close this report without an appeal to the British labor 
movement and to the British public. Things are being done in the 
name of Britain which must make her name stink in the nostrils of 
the whole world. The honor of our people has been gravely compro- 
mised. Not only is there a reign of terror in Ireland which should 
bring a blush of shame to every British citizen, but a nation is being 
held in subjection by an ~—_ which has proudly boasted that it is 
the friend of small nations. Let the people of Britain raise their voices 
in a united demand for the reseue of the Irish people from the rule of 
force and for the establishment of peace and freedom and a new 
brotherhood between the peoples of the British Isles. Only by repu- 
diating the errors of the past and the infamies of the present can the 
democracy of Great Britain recover its honor. Only by granting to 
Ireland the freedom which is her due can our people fulfill their great 
responsibilities toward our sister nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, to print as an appen- 
dix to my remarks the entire report of that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

[The report will be found as Appendix C at the end of the 
speech of Mr. Norris. ] , 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I have been giving the Senate 
English evidence. In every instance I have stated what it was 
and the person who or the organization which gave it. I could 
continue to pile that evidence mountain high, but I think I 
have given enough to show that the great common people of 
England, if they could only know, if they could only realize, 
what is being done in Ireland in the name of Great Britain, 
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would, every one of them, as this report says, “blush with 
shame” or would rise up as one man and demand that these 
cruelties and barbarities cease. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Did I understand the Senator from 
Nebraska to say earlier in his address the testimony which has 
been furnished by various prominent English men and English 
women and various organizations from which he has quoted 
had been denied publication in the English newspapers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Considering the statements themselves, I 
should judge they had been, but some of them were published 
in certain newspapers in England. 

THE REPUBLIC OF 

Mr. President, Ireland has never voluntarily submitted to the 
rule of Great Britain. For centuries she has been crying aloud 
for independence and striving to be free. During all these years 
she has been held in subjection—in practical national servi- 
tude—by the superior military power of Great Britain. After 
the Great War, when it became evident that the promises made 
to weak nations were not going to be kept, when it hgcame ap- 
parent that the very power the victory gave to Great Britain 
was going to be used to further subdue and hold the Irish race 
in subjection without their consent, the Irish people formally 
proclaimed their independence. This occurred in January, 1919. 
The members of Parliament elected from Ireland, with the ex- 
ception of a few in Ulster, proceeded to form a government. 
They elected a president and established various heads of de- 
partments similar to our Cabinet, and, with the exception above 
noted, all the officials—county, district, and municipal—recog- 
nized and gave allegiance to the new government. They pro- 
ceeded to carry on the business of government in Ireland 
through the instrumentality of these officials, who were elected 
under laws that had long been on the statute books, and the 
courts and the county and municipal officials, under these laws 
that had existed for many years, proceeded to function and do 
business. Among other things, an army was organized and 
trained. All the activities of government were in full force and 
effect, and all Ireland needed was to be let alone by the balance 
of the world. A new government, complete in all details from 
top to bottom, was functioning and performing all the public 
duties necessary in any civilized country. 

Then began a program of intimidation and terror, and this 
program inereased in barbarity and inhumanity as time went 
on. It was made illegal for anyone in Ireland to bear arms. 
Under the decrees of the British Government it became criminal 
for any body of men to train in uniform. It was a crime to be 
found in possession of any arms or munitions. It was unlawful 
for any Irishman to have in his possession any literature, let-. 
ters, or memoranda that in any way were connected with the 
new government. It soon became impossible, on account of the 
British military power which spread over Ireland, for the offi- 
cials of the government who were elected under laws that hac 
long been in existence to function or to perform their duties, 
A systematic and well-ordered reign of terror was planned and 
earried into execution. Men against whom there existed any 
suspicion of sympathy for the new government were hunted 
down as criminals. They were arrested, confined in prison, 
and treated with a cruelty and inhumanity that must forever 
put the brand of disgrace upon the military authorities of Great 
Britain, Under the pretense of hunting for arms and muni- 
tions private homes were raided during all hours of the night. 
The inmates were driven out into the street, the windows were 
smashed, the furniture destroyed, and in many cases the houses 
with all their contents were burned to the ground. Men were 
taken from their homes, stripped, flogged, and all kinds of pun- 
ishments inflicted upon them in an attempt to compel them to 
divulge information of the whereabouts of some prominent offi- 
cial of the Irish government. 


RAIDS BY THE 


Nearly fifty thousand instances of the raiding of private homes 
by the British military authorities occurred in the year 1920. 
Almost all of these raids took place in the nighttime. In most 
instances the windows were smashed, the doors were broken, 
the furniture was destroyed, and in many cases the houses were 
burned to the ground. It was part of the plan to terrorize the 
Irish people—to break them down. The home of every man 
who was in any way prominent in the Irish movement for 
freedom was a special target. Very often no ostensible reason 
for the raids appeared, and there could have been no other 
object than to terrorize the people in general and the inmates 
of the home raided in particular. 


IRELAND, 


MILITARY. 








1921. 
On the 27th of November, 1920, between 4 and 5 o’clock in 
the morning, the house of Alderman Coughlan, at 19 Pine 
Street, Cork, was raided by the British military authorities. It 
was not the first time this house had been raided by the sol- 
diers. On this occasion it was apparent from what occurred 
that they were searching for the alderman. There was no 
crime charged against him; there was no warrant out for his 
arrest, but he was a member of the city council, and the city 
council was loyal to the new Irish republic. The alderman 
was not at home. He was, as the usual phrase goes in Ireland, 
“on the run,” which means that the military authorities were 
hunting for him. He and his family live above a store, on the 
second floor of the building, and operate the store on the ground 
floor—a very common condition in the cities of Ireland. The 
soldiers broke in the glass windows of the storeroom and 
rushed upstairs, compelling Mrs. Coughlan to get out of bed 


“and dress in their presence. The soldiers carried revolvers and 


flashlights. They made a complete search of the house for the 
husband, but were unable to find him. They searched all the 
bureau drawers for papers and documents. They robbed the 
place of more than $100 worth of tobacco and then left. It 
was a common thing for these soldiers when they raided a 
place to supply themselves with anything they needed, and if 
the residence raided was over a liquor store they always 
imbibed freely of the liquor, and as a rule carried away with 
them that which they did not drink or destroy. 

*I might mention the case of Mrs. O’Grady. She is a woman 
of international reputation and is known by many American 
people. She has devoted her life to the development of the 
poultry industry, and in 1913 took a special prize of £1,000 that 
had been offered by the Poultry World. Mrs. O’Grady lives with 
her husband near the city of Cork. Between midnight and day- 
light on the night of March 20, 1920, her house was raided by 
the British military authorities. In a sworn affidavit that she 
makes she says that they broke into the house and came into 
her room while she was still in bed. They demanded that she 
get out of bed, and she asked that they leave the room while she 
dressed herself. This they refused to do, and made her get out 
of bed and dress in their presence. They were armed with 
revolvers and guns. ‘They tore everything to pieces in the 
residence, and made a complete search of the house, ostensibly 
to find arms or munitions and documents. Her husband was 
placed under arrest. Mrs. O’Grady had £63 in money in the 
house, which money the soldiers took. This was money that 
she had saved from her poultry business. Jewelry and silver- 
ware to the value of several hundred dollars were taken by the 
soldiers and carried away. Furniture in the house was broken 
and destroyed. The jewels which were stolen, Mrs. O’Grady 
testifies, were mostly inherited from her dead mother. Her 
husband, after being held in jail for five or six days, was re- 
leased without any charge ever having been lodged against him. 
It might be well to add that Mrs. O’Grady has a son who enlisted 
and fought under the British flag in the recent World War. 

On the 28th day of October, 1920, the residence of Mr. Court- 
rey, in Cork, was raided by the British soldiers. The raid took 
place about 2 o’clock in the morning. Mr. Courtney in a sworn 
affidavit says that there were 16 soldiers in the party, 6 of 
whom were officers. They broke in the door and smashed the 
windows. They kept him and his wife standing in the cold 
in their night clothing while they proceeded to cross-examine 
them. The soldiers tore up the floors of the house; they emp- 
tied the contents of cupboards on the floor; they took family 
photographs and tore them to pieces. They asked Mr. Courtney 
if he was a loyalist, and he bravely said he was not. They 
asked him if he was a republican, and he admitted it. One of 
the soldiers placed a revolver at his right temple and demanded 
that he tell the whereakouts of a man whom they seemed to 
be desirous of capturing. He refused to give them the infor- 
mation. Then they unbuttoned his clothing and, placing a 
revolver over his heart, threatened to shoot him instantly unless 
he gave them the information they demanded. While the 
revolver of one soldier was thus placed against him another 
soldier discharged his revolver, with the evident intention of 
frightening Mr. Courtney and his wife, who was standing by 
dressed only in her night clothes. When Mr. Courtney still 
declined to give them any information they ordered him to 
dress, and took him away. They marched him down the street 
in the darkness, prodding him with bayonets, and making threats 
against his life. After they had taken him away from home, 
they went through the same performance again in an effort 
to induce him to give them information. When he was finally 
liberated and went home, about daylight, he found his wife in 
a dazed condition, still in her night clothes. She was unable 
to speak, sitting among the torn and shattered fragments and 
other belongings of their home. She, of course, never, expected 
to sec her husband again. In most instances where the sol- 
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diers took away a member of a household, it was the last time 
that any of the members of the family saw him alive. 

On the 14th day of October, 1920, John Egar, a clerk in the 
city hall at Cork, was searched when a military raid was made 
upon the offices in the city building. Upon his person was 
found a ballot ticket for a drawing, the prize at which drawing 
was to be a 32-caliber revolver and 50 rounds of ammunition, 
and because he was found in possession of this ticket he was 
arrested. He was taken to the military barracks and placed 
in prison. The military authcrities attempted to get some in- 
formation from him, which he declined to give. He was then 
locked up and kept without food until the next day, and was 
told that he would be killed unless he gave the information 
which they desired. He was kept in a cell for 14 days, and 
when they were unable to extract any information from him 
he was finally released. 

On the 27th day of August, 1920, at about 1 o’clock in the 
morning, a raid was made by 25 soldiers upon the Buckley 
home in Ballyedmond, Middleton. The house was thoroughly 
searched by the soldiers, but nothing was found. Neverthe- 
less the two Buckley boys were placed under arrest, both of 
them handcuffed and taken to the barracks. The next morn- 
ing they were placed in a lorry with several soldiers, both 
young men handcuffed as before, and while driving along 
were shot by the soldiers. One of the boys lived only a few 
minutes after being shot, and the other was so badly in- 
jured that he has practically lost the use of his right leg and 
right arm. No-charge was ever filed against either of these 
men, and no claim has ever been made that either one of them 
violated any law. 

On the night of the 28th of September, 1920, the home of 
Patrick Noonan was raided. The soldiers placed the son of 
Mr. Noonan under arrest. There were no firearms in the 
house, no charge of any kind was made against these people, 
but at the point of a revolver the young man was compelled 
to hold up his hands. While they held him in this condition 
other soldiers hit him in the face with their fists and with 
the butt ends of their revolvers. They searched his person and 
found nothing. All this happened in the presence of his father 
and mother. ‘Then the officer in charge ordered that he be 
taken out of the house and shot. This order was obeyed, and 
the young man was taken out and shot three or four times and 
then left for dead. Although he had a very close escape, he 
finally recovered. I have seen the sworn affidavits of both the 
father and the son, in which they allege the facts to be as I 
have stated. 

On November 23, 1920, Mr. Coleman, a business man in Cork, 
who owns a mineral-water factory, and in connection with his 
business operates a bar, refused to sell liquor to the soldiers, 
for the reason that they usually became intoxicated, and in a 
state of drunkenness committed all kinds of depredations. On 
this date at about 3 o’clock in the morning, Mr. Coleman was 
awakened by a loud pounding upon the door of his place of 
business. He and his wife both got up and came downstairs. 
He opened the door, and there, in the presence of his wife, with- 
out any excuse whatever, he was shot dead. In addition to 
his wife, he left two children, the youngest child being about 
5 months old. No claim was even made that this man was 
connected in any way with the new Irish republic. His only 
public affiliation was that he was a member of the Cork Indus- 
trial Development Association, and the only offense that he 
committed, even in the eyes of the British soldiers, was to re- 
fuse to supply them with intoxicating liquor. This incident was 
only a part of the general reckless plan of terrorizing the 
people. 

Kevin Barry, 18 years of age, a Dublin medical student, was 
cruelly tortured before he was hanged in October, 1920. He 
was arrested as one of the participants in a raid made upon the 
British soldiers. While he was in jail awaiting the execution 
of his sentence, he made an affidavit before a justice of the 
peace who went into the prison for the purpose of taking Mr. 
Barry’s affidavit. In this affidavit he states that shortly after 
his arrest he was asked to give the names of his companions in 
the raid. This he refused to do. A bayonet was then placed 
at his stomach and he was told that he would be killed at once 
unless he answered the questions he was asked and gave the 
names of his companions. He again refused. His face was then 
turned to the wall and the bayonet was placed at his back. 
Again he was notified that death would result if he refused to 
give the officers the information they demanded. He still re 
fused. Let me quote from his affidavit: 


He (referring to the officer in command) ordered the sergeants to put 
me face down on the floor and twist my arm. I was pushed down on 
the floor after my handcuffs were removed by the sergeant, who went 
for the bayonet. When I lay on the floor one of the sergeants knelt 
on the small of my back, the other two placed one foot each on my 
back and left shoulder, and the men who knelt on me twistéd- my right 
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arm, holding it by the wrist with one hand while he held the hair 
with the other to pull back my head. The arm was twisted from 
the clbow joint. 

Mr. Barry states in his affidavit that this twisting continued 
for five minutes, and that during all this time the officer in 
charge was demanding of him that he answer the questions 
regarding his associates. But, like thousands of other Irish- 
men under the same kind of conditions, he still remained true 
and refused to divulge any information. He was told, so he 
says in his affidavit, that he would be let off if he gave the 
information, but even with the promise of freedom on one 
hand and the practical certainty of a conviction on his coming 
trial on the other, he remained steadfast and kept his silence. 
This treatment occurred before Mr. Barry was tried, but the 
affidavit in which he describes the treatment was made just 
after he had been given official notice of his conviction, and 
that the date of his execution had been fixed for the following 
Monday, so it must be said in support of his: affidavit that it 
Was made with the practical certainty of almost immediate 
death. 

I have an affidavit made by Thomas Hales, of Bandon, County 
Cork, who described the treatment that he and another pris- 
ener by the name of Harte received at the hands of their 
British captors. The affidavit of Mr. Hales is not directly 
corroborated by other witnesses, and I have not seen or talked 
with any person having personal knowledge of the treatment 
that these two men received. Mr. Hales in his affidavit, how- 
ever, gives dates, places, and the names of other witnesses who 
saw part of the treatment that was given them, and he also 
gives the name of the British officer who had charge of him 
while he was under arrest. Then, too, the incidents described 
therein are so similar to the experience of so many hundreds of 
other prisoners that I have no hesitancy in giving it publicity. 
The affidavit was given to me by Lord Mayor O’Callaghan, of 
Cork. 

According to this affidavit, Mr. Hales and Mr. Harte were 
arrested on the 27th day of July, 1920, at a farmhouse occu- 
pied by a man named Hurley. Hales was taken to an out- 
house by British soldiers under the command of Capt. Kelly, 
where all of his clothes were removed and searched for 
documents. Hales says that some documents were found in 
his clothing, and that the officers claimed to have found some 
cartridges, but Hales denies that he had any cartridges in 
his possession. With Capt. Kelly was a Lieut. Keogh. 

After Hales and Harte had been stripped, their hands were 
tied behind their backs with leather straps and other straps 
put around their necks and mouths. While in this condition, 
Lieut. Keogh struck Hales several times in the face and on 
the body with his fist. After a while the two men were again 
dressed and their hands tied behind their backs as before. 
They were then tied together and marched 200 yards and put 
in a lorry. During this time they were continually prodded 
with bayonets and Hales was hit in the nose by the butt end of 
a gun. Hales said that he was nearly blind from blood that 
was running down his face from his injuries. They were taken 
to the military barracks and lined up to be shot. While they 
were still tied with their hands behind their backs the soldiers 
hit them with their fists. Hales affirms that his sight was 
getting dim owing to the loss of blood and that he was exceed- 
ingly weak. They were pounded and pummeled while they 
were marched around the yard of the barracks. Their arrest 
took place about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and this treatment 
continued until after dark. He says that about midnight she 
was taken to another room and that there were six British 
officers present, four of whom he names in his affidavit. While 
his hands were still tied he was informed that he was about 
to be tried. I quote from his affidavit: 

Kelly took up a book which he said was a Bible, and opened it and 
placed it in my hands behind my back. He told me to repeat the oath 
which he was going to say. I said, “Tor what purpose?” He said, 
“We want your name, and for you to answer other questions on oath. 
If you do not, you will be handed over to the R. I. C., and they will 
quickly identify you and deal with you.” I, of course, was well 
known to Capt. Kelly. He had seen me many times before, and of 
course knew my correct name. I had previously given a false name 
when I was arrested—that was before knew Kelly was present. I 
said, “I have no objection to giving my name.” They let my trousers 
down round my feet, my hands still being behind my back. ‘ Now,” 
said Kelly, “ repeat the following words after me.” He then started 
saying some form of oath and included in it the name of the Blessed 
Virgin. I did not repeat the name of the Blessed Virgin, and two of 
the officers took their canes and beat me on my bare legs for about 
five minutes. I was powerless to do anything. Kelly then asked my 
name. I said “Tom Hales.’ He said, “You are commander of a 
brigade.” I said I was one time. He asked me who was the man 
next in command to me. I said I refused to tell him. I said, “You 
are foreigners to me, but I appeal to you, if you are gentlemen, to go 
ahead and get on with the shooting part of it. I am quite ready.” 
Kelly then told one of the officers to go out and. get the pliers. .He 
then said, “ You are an anarchist and a murderer. You have organized 


all the murder and attacks on barracks in this part of the country.” 
Ue said, “‘ Where were you on Sunday? Were you at mass, and at 
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what mass?” I said, “I was at mass at Rossmore.” He then asked 
me was I not responsible for raiding the training-camp at Glandore last 
year. I refused to answer. The two officers then gave me about 40 
cuts each on my bare legs. Kelly then said, “ Will you refuse to tell 
me was Prof, Gerald Sullivan commander of the camp?’ I told him 
I did not know such a man. He said, “ You are a damned liar.” The 
two officers then gave me vicious blows on the leg, and the blood was 
flowing down my legs from several wounds in them. (Dr. Shannon, 
civilian doctor of Cork prison, saw the scars that were on my legs.) 
The scars _were visible for three weeks after this night’s event. 
* * * He asked me what rank did John Buckley of Bandon hold 
in the Irish Republican Volunteers. I said, “‘He is a builder, and a 
good Sinn Feiner at that.” I was again viciously weet for the 
statement. He said, ‘‘ What position does your brother John hold and 
where is he staying?” I said, “I refuse to give you any information 
about him.” He then turned to the officer whom he had sent for the 
pliers, and he started bending and twisting and pinching my fingers at 
the back. He gripped them at the back, placing one portion of the 
pinchers against one side of my nail and the other portion of the 
pinchers against the other. He brought the blood to the tops of several 
of my fingers, and for some time afterwards my fingers were black 
on the tops, owing to congealed blood there. I was feeling extremely 
weak, almost fainting, and the blood was dropping down my legs. I 
was asked several questions about other individuals and about military 
matters, but I refused to give any information. Kelly also put the 
pinchers on my thighs, but my senses were becoming quite numb. 

Later on in the affidavit he states that his hands were untied 
and his trousers were pulled up and that they were “ sopping 
wet with blood.” He was ordered to stand up because his 
knees were trembling, but he was almost too weak to stand. 
Lieut. Kelly then struck him a terrific blow in the face with 
his fist. He hit him several times in different parts of the body 
and knocked four teeth out of his upper jaw. He was then 
knocked down on the ground absolutely exhausted and fainting. 
Mr. Hales states that his comrade, Harte, was treated in a 
similar fashion and that the effect on him was such that it 
caused him to go insane. 

The next morning at daybreak, on the 28th day of July, he 
and Harte were again mistreated. They were put up against a 
wall and notified that they were to be shot. They asked if they 
might be permitted to see a chaplain, but were refused. The 
officer placed a pistol against the temple of Hales and said: 

One question, and on the answer of this question depends your life, 
Give me the names of the six battalions, 

To which Mr. Hales affirms he replied: 

Even if I knew the names of the six battalions, I would not tell you. 


He was then informed by Kelly that he would give him one 
more chance, and that if he did not give him the names of the 
battalions he would shoot him dead, and Hales still refused to 
give the information. After that Hales says they were taken 
to the hospital, where, he states, they were given good treatment. 
The prisoners were afterwards tried and sentenced to two years 
at hard labor. 

In order to show the reckless conduct of the British military 
forces, it might be of interest to consider the story of Emil 
Pezolt, an American citizen. Mr. Pezolt was born in the city of 
Chicago, and he is 21 years of age, a bright, intelligent, fine- 
looking young man. During the recent war he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps and when he was mustered out at the close of the 
war he went into the merchant marine and shipped out of San 
Francisco to various places on one of the American Shipping 
Board’s vessels. On November 6, 1918, he shipped on the vessel 
West Cannon with a cargo of wheat from Portland, Oreg., to 
Cork, and he arrived in Cork on the 17th day of November. He 
was a junior engineer on this ship and his ship remained in 
Cork for five weeks. He says that when he went ashore it was 
a common thing for him to be held up by the military authori- 
ties. It got to be quite common to hear the word “ Halt” and 
the cry “Hold up your hands.” It was a very common occur- 
rence to be thus held up by the British authorities and searched, 
Mr. Pezolt had in his possession, of course, a seaman’s passport 
and, as a rule, when they discovered who he was and that he 
belonged to a ship in port he was permitted to go. The harbor 
town formerly known as Queenstown and now called Cove by 
the Irish, which, as I understand it, is really a suburb of Cork, 
was in a very dilapidated condition. 

Whole streets of stores had their windows broken in and 
had been looted, plate-glass windows were smashed, and all 
kinds of depredations were committed by the military authori- 
ties. Everybody on the ship, this man says, understood that 
they must not walk the streets of Cork with their hands in 
their pockets without danger of being shot. He states that it 
was a very common thing to be stopped and halted by the sol- 
diers. When they were stopped they were compelled to hold 
their hands above their heads while they were being searched. 
He says he has seen instances where whole crowds were held 
up and all of them were compelled to hold up their hands until 
the entire crowd was searched. On December 11, 1920, this man 
was held up while on the way to his ship by three British sol- 
diers. He was compelled to hold his hands up above his head 
while they searched ‘him. They found his seaman’s passport, 
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and he told them he was an American citizen and that he 
belonged to a ship in port, to which ship he was then going. 
Each of the three soldiers pressed a gun up against his body, and 
while they were thus holding him up and searching him other 
soldiers came upon the scene and one of the soldiers struck him 
in the faee with brass knuckles. They took everything that 
he had on his person, including his fountain pen, his comb, his 
passport, and all the money that he had. They beat him and 
knocked him down several times and kicked him while he was 
down. Part of the time he was unconscious on -account_,of 
his head striking the sidewalk when he fell. They backed him 
up against a wall and held him there. They told him to go, 
and then made him come back. They did this several times, 
all the time abusing him with vile and indecent language. He 
was dragged on the ground, his clothing was torn, his face 
was bruised and covered with blood. Complaint was made to 
the American consul, and through him to the British authori- 
ties, but it was claimed in reply that® they were unable to 
identify the soldiers who were guilty of this dastardly conduct. 
He had on his person British money to the value of $20 and 
$10 in American money, all of which was taken. 

A former member of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who 
resigned from the force because he could not conscientiously 
be a party to the cruelties of British military rule, has made 
an affidavit of instructions that were given to him and others 
as to their conduct and as to their duty. Among a great many 
other things testified to in this affidavit of a cruel and inhuman 
nature the officer in charge in giving instructions issued the 
following: 

If the persons approaching carry their hands in their pockets and are 
in any way suspicious looking, shoot them down. You may make mis- 
takes oceasionally and innocent persons may be shot, but that can not 
be helped and you a:'e bound to get the right persons sometimes. 

In carrying out their pregram of terror and shooting promis- 
cuously at houses and residences without any particular object 
in view except to frighten the people and break down their 
will and determination for a free country, the case of Mrs. 
Quinn is an jlluminating incident. “The shooting of Mrs. Quinn 
was reported in the daily papers of November 6, 1920, and was 
afterwards admitted by Sir Hamar Greenwood, a member of 
the British Cabinet, so there can be no doubt of the truth of 
the report. Mrs. Quinn was standing near her house in Gort, a 
small Irish village. The military authorities were passing in 
a motor lorry and following the usual practice of shooting in- 
discriminately at houses along the street. Mrs. Quinn was 
holding a small child in her arms and was within two months 
of another confinement. She was shot by the soldiers from the 
lorry as they were passing rapidly through the street. She 
fell to the ground, and, while severely wounded and bleeding 
profusely, she crawled into her house, dragging her baby with 
her, and died a few hours afterwards, after suffering great 
agony, and during which time her husband fainted, and the 


gathering neighbors and friends grieved over her prostrate form. | 
John Derham 


I would like to tell the story of John Derham. 
Was a member of the town council of Balbriggan. Balbriggan 
is a little town of 2,500 people. It was inhabited mostly by 
laboring people, who earned their livelihood and supported 
their families from the employment they were given by a hosiery 
factory located in that town. Mr. Derham had a wife and 
eight children. He was a shopkeeper, and he and his family 
lived in the rear and jn the second story of the stone building 
where his business was conducted. On the night of September 
20, 1920, between 11 and 12 o’clock, after he and his family had 
gone to bed, their home was raided by the British military au- 
thorities. They broke in the windows and doors, and 15 or 20 
soldiers came into the house. The family did not have time to 
fully dress. Mr. Derham was taken from his family by the 
soldiers, rushed into the street, pounded upon the head with 
the butt end of muskets and revolvers, struck in the face by 
the soldiers, insulted in every possible way, and marehed to 
the barracks. He was bareheaded and barefooted. He suffered 
ail kinds of abuse and ill treatment during the night. 

When he got to the barracks he found two of his neighbors 
there. One of them was the father of seven children, and with 
him were two of his children, one 4 years old and the other 3, 
both barefooted and clothed only in their little nightdresses. 
These two neighbors during the night were both killed; not shot, 
but prodded with bayonets until they died. One of them was 
stabbed many times in almost all parts of the body. One had 


a bayonet gash in each hip so that the blood ran down each | 


leg, and finally bayonets were thrust through their bodies. 
Between 6 and 7 o’clock, Derham was released and in a half- 
dazed condition he wandered back to his home. He found it 
burned to the ground; nothing but the stone walls were stand- 
ing; all of his property, all of his furniture, and practically all 
of the clothing of himself and family had been absolutely de- 
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stroyed. Seventeen other houses in the same row with Mr. 
Derham’s residence were destroyed in the same way. The in- 
habitants had been driven out without time even to fully dress, 
and all their belongings were fed to the flames. 

In addition to this, there were 56 residences in this town de- 
stroyed ; nearly all the windows of the other houses were broken 
into; business houses were burned and other places ef business 
had been entered by the soldiers, such as grocery stores and the 
like, and the entire stock of goods dumped on the floor and tram- 
pled under foot by the soldiers. Nearly all the women and chil- 
dren of the town had been driven out of their homes, and several 
ef the people had been killed. Im desperation and in fright 
the women of the town fled to the country carrying their babies 
dressed only in their night clothes, while the larger children, 
barefooted and nearly naked, were clinging to them frightened 
beyond description. It was a cold, frosty September night, and 
hundreds of barefooted and scantily clothed women and chil- 
dren spent the night in the fields resting beside hayricks, 
erouching in barns and outbuildings, all expecting that their 
husbands, fathers, and sons had probably met death at the 
hands of the military. The next day many of the wanderers, 
without food and suffering from cold, went. back to the deserted 
village and to their ruined homes. 

During every night for several days thereafter the military 
kept up a continual firing of gums and muskets and bombs. 
They carried gasoline to the hosiery factory and then set it on 
fire, and it burned to the ground with all its machinery and all 
its contents. The people had not only been rendered homeless 
and naked, but the only means of employment by which the 
men of the town supported their families had been taken away. 
Several of the children and women died a few days later on 
account of the exposure. The inhabitants had to be supported by 
charity and by a people who were already suffering near to star- 
vation, but this was not the end of it. When the good people of 
the town gathered together the dead bodies of members of their 
families, the military added insult to injury by interfering with 
the last rites that it was desired to hold over the bodies of the 
dead. The interference with funerals by the military is not an 
exception, but is the general rule. When the people meet at the 
place of worship to pay the last respect to departed relatives 
they are met there by the glittering bayonets of British soldiers. 
The colors of the Irish republic are not permitted to be placed 
upon the coffins of those who die that the republic might live. 
The soldiers enter the places of worship and see that no demon- 
stration of hostility to the British Government takes place. 
The officer in command usually announces the number that can 
march in the funeral procession, and those who are permitted 
to go are continually within the range of pointed revolvers and 
machine guns. British motor lorries and British tanks armed 
to the teeth march with the funeral procession and stand guard 
around the open grave to prevent the friends of Irish freedom 
from making any demonstration in favor of their own liberty. 

Is it possible that this can happen in this day of civilization 
without at least a solemn protest going up from civilized 
humanity? Can such conduct be paralleled or equaled any- 
where in the world? Does Belgium offer anything to compare 
to it? Is the cruelty and the inhumanity of the Turk in the 
same class? Can we find a parallel anywhere this side of the 
days of barbarism? And all this is happening just after we 
have fought a victorious war for the self-determination of 
peoples, for the rights of the poor and the protection of the 
weak. Not only this but it is taking place under the direction 
of the military officers who represent the great nation that 
during all this strife proclaimed so loudly to all the world that 
the peace would bring us the millenium of justice and equality. 

THE FUNCTIONING OF THE IRISH GOVERNMENT. 

As I have stated before, immediately after the declaration of 
fndependence by the Irish people the new government became 
an actual reality in all details. The exeeutive, the legislative, 
and the judicial departments were completely organized, and 
the people of Ireland, with the exception of portions of Ulster, 
declared allegiance to the new government with practical 
unanimity. There was more universal and unqualified al- 
legianee to the new government than existed in our own country 
when our forefathers issued the Declaration of Independence. 
This proposition has been officially admitted by the British 
Government. On Tuesday, the 15th day of February, 1921, in 
a debate in the House of Commons, Lloyd-George, the prime 
minister of Great Britain, used the following language: 

That was the condition of things a few months ago, and that is not 
all. The Irish republican organization had all the symbols and they 
had all the realities of a government. The courts of the Crown were 
superseded. ‘They were deserted by witnesses; they were boycotted by 
jurors. Jurors never came there and litigants never appeared. Sinn 


Fein courts were held openly, attended by litigants, jurors, and advo- 
cates, and their decisions were respected. 
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Remember that is Lloyd-George. Do not forget the date. He 
said that on the 15th day of February, 1921. He was speaking of 
the condition that had preceded that time, as Senators will note 
from the quotation. 

In addition to this admission by Great Britain’s prime 
minister, I quote from an affidavit sworn to by Gen. MacReady, 
the British general, and filed in the John Allen case. I read as 
follows: , 

The said rebel forces are organized as a trained and disciplined 
military force under a scheme modeled on the former organization of 
the British Army, divided up into brigades, battalions, and companies. 
The chiefs of the said rebel organization issue military orders, have a 
general headquarters, and are continuously engaged in levying guerrilla 
warfare against the forces of the Crown. The scheme of the said _war- 
fare does not entail fighting in distinctive uniforms or in accordance 
with laws of war, but under a system of guerrilla attacks in which in- 
habitants, apparently pursuing peaceful avocations, suddenly come 
together and carry out guerrilla operations, which often result in the 
death of, or serious injuries to, members of His Majesty's forces and 
police at the hands of the people who are posing as peaceful civilians. 

The Irish Republic continued to function and is functioning 
to-day, except where it is interferred with by the army of 
Great Britain. At first all the operations of the government 
were conducted in public. Courts were held in the courthouses. 
Aldermen met in the city halls. But gradually the forces of 
Great Britain were spread over the country and the goy- 
ernmental operations of the proper and legally elected officials 
were more or less secret. To an ordinary person it is difficult 
to imagine how a court can perform any of its functions when 
the officials are being hunted down by the military forces. 

We can hardly see, for instance, how such a court would be 
able to render a judgment of imprisonment in a criminal case 
with any hope that the person could be confined in prison, or 
that losing parties in a civil suit would not refuse to obey the 
judgment by simply appealing to the military authority. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the courts have continued to dis- 
pense justice and the officials are still performing the duties of 
their various offices, and the fact that this can be done and is 
being done and the judgments of the courts are being carried 
out is one of the greatest demonstrations that could possibly 
exist to show the unanimity of the people in their allegiance to 
the new government and their determination to obey the man- 
dates and the decrees of heir own officials. 

All kinds of cases are being tried and tried in secret. It must 
be remembered that the parties to the suit and their witnesses 
must all be told of the place where the trial is to take place. They 
are all so loyal to Ireland that they maintain the secret inviolate, 
and when they lose they abide by the decision and still keep se- 
eret from British authorities all that has transpired. In the en- 
tire history of civilization there can not be found an instance 
where the people of all classes, high and low, have with such 
unanimity refused to divulge to the authorities of the enemy of 
their country any evidence of any kind that would give any in- 
formation valuable to the enemy and injurious to their own cause, 
The men constifuting the British authorities, trying to over- 
throw the Irish government, are, of course, strangers in the 
conununity where they are operating, and in hunting for an 
individual whom they do not know they must depend, of course, 
upon information of people in the locality to enable them to 
identify the person sought. The Irishman “ on the run” is safe 
from exposure in any Irish home or in any assembly of Irish- 
men. Iam told that there are instances where British military 
officers have been hunting for Irishmen and have made inquiry 
in hotel lebbies where men living in the locality were present 
and where the person wanted was among the number; that the 
British official might be talking with the very man he was 
hunting for, in the presence of dozens of people who knew him, 
and still remain in utter ignorance of his whereabouts. The 
loyaliy of the Irish people to the new government and the uni- 
yersal obedience that is given by all classes of people to the judg- 
ment of the Irish courts is well illustrated by an instance that 
liappened in a criminal case tried before one of these Sinn Fein 
courts. The defendant was found guilty of some minor offense, 
and the judgment of the court was that he should be held in 
imprisonment for a stated time. It was impossible, of course, 
te put him in a public jail, so the sentence was carried out by 
taking him to a small, desolate island near the coast where the 
trial took place. The British military authorities in some way 
discovered what the facts were, and two or three soldiers were 
detailed to go over to this island in a boat and release the 
prisoner. They reached the island and found the prisoner, but 
he refused to be released and announced to them that he had 
been sentenced to imprisonment on this island for a certain 
length of time by the Irish courts and that he was going to obey 
the mandate of the court which he respected, and he declined 
the proffered assistance to set him free. 

There is one exception to the rule that the Irish people refuse 
to go into the British courts, 
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many years ago there is a statute that permits any person whose 
property has been destroyed to bring an action for its value 
against the Government. 

In order that the people of Ireland may be able to demonstrate 
from official British records the wanton and illegal destruction 
of their property, Irish citizens whose property has been de- 
stroyed under the ruthless régime of British military power have 
been encouraged to bring actions under this statute in the Eng- 
lish courts. A great many such actions have been brought. The 
principal object, as I have stated, in bringing such actions is to 
give official demonstration from British authority of the claims 
which are made against Great Britain as to her conduct in Ire- 
land. They donotexpect to recover on the judgments which they 
obtain, because one of the peculiarities of this statute is that 
when judgnient is rendered it is paid by the levying of a tax 
upon the community where the destruction has taken place, so 
that in effect the owners of homes and business places that have 
been wrecked are, together with their more fortunate neighbors 
whose property escapes destruction, compelled to pay by taxa- 
tion upon themselves the damages inflicted under British military 
authority. I have in my hand a copy of an official report made 
by one of these British judges. The report is directed to the Right 
Hon. Sir Hamar Greenwood, a member of the British Cabinet 
and the chief secretary for Ireland. In this report the judge says 
that in the county of Clare there were 356 claims for compensa- 
tion, amounting in all to over £466,000. Please bear in mind 
that this is pounds, not dollars, and if we convert it into 
American money at the rate of exchange existing prior to the 
war we would have claims in this one county alone amount- 
ing to over $2,000,000. The judge’s report shows that at this 
session of court he tried 141 cases. He rendered judgment 
against the Government in 139 of these cases. He found for the 
Government in one case and he continued one case for further 
hearing. The total amount allowed in the 139 cases was £187,046 
19s. 3d. This judge condemns in severe terms the action of the 
military authority of his own country. He describes the !oot- 
ing of stores and the burning of towns, all similar to those that 
I have narrated but none of them the same. In speaking of the 
looting at Lahinch, he says: 

* * * The town of Lahinch was attacked by a large body of the 
armed forces of the Government. Rifle shots were fired, apparently at 
random in the streets, and a very large number of houses and shops were 
broken into, set on fire, and their contents looted or destroyed. The 
inhabitants, most of them in their night clothes—-men, women, and chil- 
dren, invalids, old people over 80, and children in arms—were com- 
pelled at a moment's notice and at the peril of their lives to fy through 
back doors and windows to the sand hills in the neighborhood of the 
town, where they remained during the night, returning in the morning 
to find their homes completely destroyed. 

Referring to the raid that was made on 
judge says: 

On the same night the town of Ennistymon was similarly invaded 
by the armed forces of the Government. Shots were fired in the 
streets. The town hall and a large number of houses and shops were 
broken into, set on fire, and, with their contents, destroyed. As in 
Lahinch, the inhabitants were compelled to fly for their lives. A 
young married man named Conole was seized in the street by a party 
of men under command of an officer. His wife, who was with him, 
pleaded on her knees with the officer for the life of her husband, but 
he was taken away a short distance, shot, and his charred remains were 
found next morning in his own house, which had been burnt. Another 
young man named Linnane was shot dead in the streets while attempt- 
ing to extinguish the flames. 

This report shows that prior to these cases referred to, in 
the trial of other cases in this county, awards have been ren- 
dered to nearly a quarter of a million pounds. The judge then 
makes this recommendation : 

* * * This constitutes, in my humble judgment, an impossible 
burden on the ratepayers of the county, many of them already hope- 
lessly impoverished by the loss of their property and means of liveli- 
hood, and I would strongly recommend that in the cases in which it is 
clearly proved that the criminal injuries were committed by the armed 
forces of the Government the compensation should be paid out of the 
public treasury. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed as 
another appendix to my remarks the entire report of Judge 
Bodkin, from whose official report I have just quoted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

[The report referred to will be found as Appendix D at the 
end of the speech of Mr. Norris. ] 

A STATE OF WAK. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there can be no question but 
that a state of war exists now and has existed between Great 
Britain and Ireland ever since Great Britain undertook to 
overthrow by armed force the Irish government. It has been 
officially determined by the British courts that a state of war 
exists. In the case of John Allen, who had been sentenced to 
death by the military authorities because he was found in pos- 
session of a revolver and what was claimed to be some sedi- 
tious literature, the court of the King’s bench, consisting of the 
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lord chief justice and four other justices, upon an application 
for habeus corpus presented to them in behalf of John Allen, 
held that 

It was impossible not to come to the conclusion that at the time of 
the lord lieutenant’s proclamation a state of war actually existed and 
continued to exist at the time of the arrest of John Allen, and since 
then down to the present time. 

This case was decided in February, 1921. To my mind, 
whether you take either horn of the dilemma, there can be no 
justification for the conduct of the British military authori- 
ties. No rule of law or humanity of either peace or war can 
justify the inhuman and barbarous treatment that has been in- 
flicted upon the Irish people. If war exists, then those cap- 
tured must under the rules of civilized warfare be held as 
prisoners of war. If war does not exist, then persons charged 
with crime, whatever may be its nature, and captured must be 
tried ‘according to the laws that govern in the country where 
the alleged offense is committed. There can be no justification 
for what has happened and is happening in Ireland under any 
rule, law, or regulation existing anywhere in civilization. 

HOSTAGES, 

It has become the custom in Ireland for the British military 
authorities, when they go out on a raid, to take as captives with 
them in the military lorries in which they travel one or more 
well-recognized friends of the Irish republic, in order to make 
the military squad safe from attack by members of the Irish 
republican army. When it was announced to the world that 
in the name of the British Government such inhuman things 
were being done the horror of it was so appalling that civilized 
people could not believe it to be true. Like many of the other 
atrocities, the honest American citizen put them down as false- 
hoods. Hecould not believe that the great British nation, boasting 
of its civilization and its justice, could be guilty of such inhuman 
conduct. But the evidence continues to accumulate, and we are 
now able to prove from British official sources that the reports 
are true. I have copies of a large number of proclamations 
in which the practice is officially announced. Proclamations 
by British officers that hostages would be carried in military 
lorries have been made in the counties of Clare, Cork, Kerry, 
and Dublin. A news item appeared in the Dublin paper of 
February 5, 1921, stating that Col. Maurice Moore was, a few 
days before, taken as a hostage. 

I read from a portion of that item, as follows: 

Col, Maurice Moore described to-day his experience last Saturday and 
Sunday, when he was arrested by soldiers and driven around Dublin in 
a military lorry as a hostage against Irish attacks, and finally released 
without any charge being made against him. 

Col. Moore is more than 70 years old, a brother of George Moore, the 
novelist, and head of a great landowning family. He has a splendid 
military record, haying been commanding officer of the Connaught 
Rangers, and holds the decoration of C. B. (companion of the bath), 
conferred by the King for gailant services in the South African war. 
While he is sympathetic with Irish nationalist demands, he has taken 
no part in any rebellious movement. His only political activity is 
chairman of the commission of inquiry into the industrial resources of 
Ireland. 

It was the design of the British authorities to give as much 
publicity as possible to the fact that they were carrying hos- 
tages. In this way it made them safe from attack, and while 
they went out to shoot and burn and destroy they protected 
themselves by earrying with them as captives well-known 
friends of the Irish cause. It has even occurred that such hos- 
tages have been killed by the British themselves while thus held 
in captivity. In one instance, referred to in the British Par- 
liament, it was shown that two hostages who had been taken in 
a lorry were brought back dead. The officials in charge of the 
lorry announced that the hostages were shot in an attack by 
members of the Irish republican army, but the remarkable coin- 
cidence existed that no one else had been injured, and one is 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that while the hostages were 
kept in captivity they were murdered by their captors. 

But to set the matter finally at rest and to show conclusively 
that the British Government is engaging in this inhuman 
method of warfare, I want to read a portion of a statement 
issued to the public press of the United States by the British 
ambassador at Washington. This statement was issued the day 
after the so-called commission on conditions in Ireland made 
its report, and was intended to be an answer to that report. 
From this statement I quote the following: 

The practice recently adopted of carrying hostages has entirely ful- 
filled its purpose, namely, to minimize murderous attacks on Crown 
forces and to prevent loss of life. Captured documents sho clearly 
its restraining effect. No woman has ever been carried as a hostage. 

It thus appears that the great and powerful Government of 
Great Britain, in fighting against a subject people, has thus re- 
sorted to this barbarous method of warfare for the purpose of 
minimizing attacks made on its forces. In other words, its mili- 
tary forces go out to attack the enemy that is in rebellion, and 
in order to make themselves safe from danger while they are 
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engaging in military operations they carry hostages in order 
to prevent the enemy from firing upon them—and they defend 
themselves before the civilized world by saying that they do 
not carry womey as hostages. This argument is, in effect, 
that while they are barbarous they are not as bad as they might 
be. I presume from this argument that if the carrying of men 
as hostages did not make their soldiers safe from attack they 
would, of course, feel justified in taking women as hostages, 
and if that did not prevent the attack of the enemy it would 
follow, I presume, that each British soldier would take an Irish 
child strapped upon his back whenever he went into battle, in 
order to make him safe, 

What a great satisfaction it ought to be to the women of 
Ireland in particular and the women of the civilized world in 
general to hear from the lips of the British ambassador in 
America that in the prosecution of the war against Ireland 
“no woman has ever been carried as a hostage.” But I want 
to warn these women that this great English statesman has 
given no assurance that women will not be carried as hostages. 
Great Britain has not admitted that she has not the right to 
earry women as hostages. She has simply announced to the 
world that so far “no woman has been earried as a hostage.” 
The women of Ireland are as patriotic as the men. They are 
making as many sacrifices as the men. They are suffering 
starvation and often death for the Irish cause; and as Miss 
MacSwiney, the sister of the late lord mayor of Cork, has stated 
from many an American rostrum, if the men of Ireland should 
surrender, the women of Ireland would still fight to the death; 
they would take up the cause even though they knew they 
could not win, and fight until the last life was sacrificed. 

When the British military authorities send the soldiers out 
in lorries they claim that they are liable to be ambushed; that 
Treland had no army in uniform bearing arms; that her army, 
while organized aceording to the British military tactics, is 
dressed in civilian clothes and scattered throughout the country ; 
that by some means or secret communication, understood only by 
them they are able to assemble in squads at designated places 
and at an appointed hour without anyone having any notice 
of it. They claim, therefore, that they are not fighting an 
army, and that for this reason they are justified in the course 
they are pursuing. 

Let us admit for the sake or argument that the Irish are 
murderers and assassins. What justification does that give 
for taking innocent people with them for the purpose of pre- 


serving the lives of the officials who go out to arrest the 
murderers and assassins? Suppose that in an American city 


the police were going out to capture a man against whom a 
charge of murder had been laid, and for fear that they might 
find the man armed and that he might resist arrest, they were 
to take some innocent person, preferably a friend of the man 
they wefe seeking, and put him in front when they approached 
the locality of the alleged murderer. Where is the civilized man, 
in America or elsewhere, who would condone such a practice? 
Where is civilization, in any jurisprudence. can be found any 
for such a course? What right has any official to 
injure the life or endanger the safety of any person by thrusting 
him in front when an attack is made on some alleged criminal? 
For sake of the argument we might be willing to admit tha 
these Irish soldiers were barbarians—yes, we might admit that 
they were cannibals—and still the military practices of Great 
Britain in Ireland must be condemned by the civilized world. 
But, Mr. President, the condition of the Irish army as to 
uniforms and arms can be traced and laid directly at the feet of 
Great Britain. At the beginning Ireland’s army were dressed in 
uniform; they bore arms; they drilled in public; but one of the 
first things that Great Britain did was to decree by military 
order, without any law, without aay statute having been passed 
to authorize it, that the bearing of arms on the part of any 
Irishman would be punished by death. Even to be dressed in 
the uniform of the Irish army meant death—not death after a 
trial before a jury, but death by the decree of military author- 
ity, the decree of the oppressors of Ireland. Under these de- 
crees, Irish are being hanged and shot down by British military 
authority every day for the simple reason that they are found 
in the possession of a revolver or a gun or some ammunition, 
or in possession of some literature unfriendly to the British 
Empire and friendly to the Irish republic. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And yet, Mr. President, the highest 





| court of England, the chief justice sitting, has deereed that a 


state of war exists. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; as I have already read. 

So it appears that Ireland is driven to her method of warfare, 
not by choice but by compulsion, and that compulsion has come 
from the very power that now objects to the very thing that its 
own act has brought about—the very power that uses that con- 
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dition to hang and shoot men for no other reason than that 
they have within their bosoms the spirit of liberty and of 
freedom. 

It must be remembered also that the Irish army is not guilty 
of the British-method of warfare. It is not charged even by the 
3ritish Government that the Irish carry hostages, although 
they have had ample opportunity to do so, because they have 
captured a great many British soldiers. No British soldier has 
even been taken prisoner by the Irish and punished for the 
offenses for which the British authorities are inflicting the 
death sentence. Before the making of these military decrees 
on the part of the British the Irish army was in the open and 
wore a uniform. They captured in many instances the bar- 
racks where British soldiers were stationed, and their uni- 
versal practice was to disarm all the prisoners they took and 
then give them their liberty. This despised nation, alleged by 
the British authorities to be murderers, were giving an ex- 
ample to their British tormenters of their civilization and 
upright honor and manhood. Until these decrees practically 
announced that whenever the British took prisoners they would 
be killed the Irish had not engaged even in ambushing any 
British military squads. They have never carried hostages. 
They have not killed their prisoners simply because they be- 
longed to the other army, and are not doing so now. 

The idea of the Irish was to obtain their independence by 
peaceful means. They had established a government that was 
functioning in all its details. They asked only to be let alone. 
They had no way after war actually commenced of getting 
arms except as they captured them from the British Army. 
Their army was supplied to quite an extent with ammunition 
that had been taken from the British soldiers. It was only 
when, by these merciless decrees of British military authorities, 
all the rules of war, peace, and humanity were set aside, and 
it appeared that the Irish were going to be killed, and their 
homes and property destroyed, simply because they were un- 
willing to live under. British rule, that the Irish were driven 
to conceal their arms, to drill their soldiers in secret, to dis- 
pense with a uniform, and to pursue a method of warfare that 
was made absolutely necessary by the action of the British 
military authorities. The hanging and shooting of Irish prison- 
ers by the British military authorities is going on daily. Almost 
every day the newspapers carry accounts of the fact that Irisb- 
men have been executed by the British because of attacks made 
on British soldiers, or because they have been found in posses- 
sion of firearms or literature friendly to the Irish cause. 

I read from the Associated Press dispatch contained in the 
papers of February 28, 1921: 

Cork, February 28. 

Despite the appeal for clemency made recently by the Cork corpora- 
tion, the six Irishmen in jail here, whose death was fixed for to-day on 
charges of levying war against the Crown forces, were duly executed - 
the military this morning. The men were shot in batches of two each 
at intervals of 15 minutes. 

Then follow the names of the six men executed, and the dis- 
patch continues: 

* * * The men executcd were condemned for an attack upon the 
Crown forces at Dripsey, County Cork, in January. Allen, whose home 
was in Tipperary, was sentenced for possessing a revolver and ammu- 
nition, 

And thus the massacre goes merrily on, and as it increases in 
barbarity and wretchedness the spirit for Irish freedom grows 
stronger and greater in the hearts of those who survive. 

[At this point Mr. Norris yielded the floor for the day.] 


Tuesday, June 21, 1921. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned on 
yesterday I had reached the point in my address where I de- 
sired to take up the subject of reprisals. 

REPRISALS. 

The story of the reprisals of the British military authorities 
against the Irish people would fill a volume. There is no dis- 
pute whatever that the policy of reprisals was regularly 
and deliberately inaugurated by the British authorities and is 
still kept up and carried on. Sometimes the reprisals are car- 
ried out against individuals and sometimes against whole com- 
munities. I have never been able to find a single instance 
where any investigation was made in advance of these reprisals 
in order to ascertain whether there was in fact any connection 
between the owners of the property destroyed and the persons 
who were guilty of the alleged crime. 

Like the taking of hostages, the British officials seem to have 
given as much publicity as they could to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment which they represent had embarked upon a reprisal 
policy in order, as they claimed, to prevent attacks on the 
armed forces of Great Britain. On January 22, 1921, an order 
was issued by the brigade major at Cork openly announcing a 
policy of reprisals without parallel in modern or ancient his- 
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tory. The announcement of this officer, given publicity by him, 
that a policy of reprisals had been carried out in the case noted, 
reads as follows: 


As a result of the ambush and attack on the police at Midelton and 
the Glebe House it was decided by the et governor that certain 
houses in the vicinity of the outrages were to be destroyed, as the in- 
habitants were bound to have known of the ambush and attack, and 
that they neglected to give any information either to the military or 
police authorities; The following houses were duly destroyed between 
3 p.m. and 6 p. m. on January 1. 

Then follow the names of the owners of seven homes which 
had been destroyed, and the announcement continues: 


Previous to the burnings notice B was served on the persons affected, 
giving them one hour to clear out valuables, but not furniture. No 
foodstuffs, corn, or hay were destroyed. 

This notice is similar to aH. others where individual homes 
were destroyed. It will be observed that it is not even claimed 
that any investigation was made. ° 

The people who are to be deprived of their homes and all 
their earthly possessions are not even given an opportunity to 
be heard in their own defense. They are conclusively presumed, 
without any investigation, to have had prior knowledge of the 
alleged attack and to have neglected to give notice thereof to 
the proper authority. It is not even claimed that these people 
partic:pated in the attack complained of. It is simply assumed 
that because they lived in the vicinity of the place of the attack 
they must be driven from their homes and their earthly pos- 
sessions destroyed. This particular case was called to the at- 
tention of Sir Hamar Greenwood in the House of Commons 
shortly after it occurred, and Sir Greenwood, representing the 
Crown, not only admitted that it had occurred but that it had 
his full approval. But if additional evidence were needed to 
show that Great Britain has been and is engaged upon a course 
of reprisal against the Irish people, it can be furnished from the 
testimony of the British ambassador in Washington. In the 
statement from which I quoted earlier in my speech he makes a 
definite admission that British authorities are guilty of re- 
prisals and that it is the policy of the British Government in 
Ireland. I quote from the same statement referred to before, 
as follows: 

The military authorities have destroyed, as a legitimate penalty, the 
property of persons who are known to have been able to prevent serious 
outrages but did not do so. 

Of course, the ambassador has in this statement modified the 
policy just a little. The facts are that in no case that I have 
discovered has the British Government taken any pains to make 
an inquiry even to ascertain whether the persons whose property 
they were about to destroy knew or could have known of the 
contemplated attack. All the evidence goes to indicate that 
parties in the vicinity would not under any circumstances have 
been able to know of the contemplated attack. If these at- 
tacks were secretly planned, as they surely were, and as it is 
conceded they were planned, the authorities who arranged them 
would certainly know that publicity of their plans would have 
brought certain failure, and they would have given no informa- 
tion of the attack or the place thereof to any person to whom 
such notice was not absolutely necessary in carrying it out. 

On February 2, 1921, a similar reprisal took place in Glen- 
goole district, near Killenaule, and on that occasion the follow- 
ing official typewritten notice, dated February 2, was served on 
the owners of the property to be destroyed : 

Whereas attacks by rebels were made on the forces of the Crown 1 


| mfic north of New Birmingham on January 24; and whereas it is con- 


sidered that you were bound to have known of the same, and that you 
neglected to give information to the police or military authorities, now, 
therefore, I, Col. Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, C. B., C. M. G., 
A. D. C., commanding Sixteenth Infantry Brigade, and military gov- 
ernor, have ordered the destruction of your house. Irom the time of 
receipt of this notice you have one hour's notice to remove from your 
house any valuables, foodstuffs, hay, or corn, but not furniture. 

How any nation can lay claim to respectable standin; in 
civilization and be guilty of such unholy and unmerciful con- 
duct is more than I csn understand. If some weak nation 
like poor unoffending, downtrodden China should be guilty of 
such conduct against any people on earth, the whole world 
would rise up in condemnation. Must we condone it because the 
guilty one is great and powerful? Must we forgive crime when 
perpetrated in the name of Great Britain for fear of giving 
offense to a nation upon whose territory the sun never sets 
and whose armed naval vessels ride upon every sea? Hus 
justice disappeared since our Great War for humanity and the 
sword been enthroned in its place? Let every American mother, 
when she tucks her little babe safely in bed, remember that the 
greatest nation in the world has driven thousands of mothers 
just like her out of their homes with their crying babes in 
their arms and then destroyed every vestige of the fireside that 
has been the work and the toil and the sacrifices of years. 

Sometimes the British authorities were more merciful and 
did not destroy the homes, but satisfied their avarice by the 
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destruction of their contents. I have a copy of a sworn affi- 
davit made by Miss Madge O’Daly, whose home is in Limerick. 
She is a woman of ample means and until the 9th day of 
April, 1921, she lived in a beautiful and expensively furnished 
home in the suburbs of Limerick.’ In Miss O’Daly’s family 
there were no men, but she lived with her mother, who was 
quite old and in delicate health, her mother’s sister, 83 years 
of age, and Miss O’Daly’s two sisters. Her brother and her 
sister's husband, who had formerly lived in the house with her, 
had both been executed by the English more than a year be- 
fore this date. Prior to this particular attack, and a long time 
after the execution of her brother and her brother-in-law, her 
house has been raided several times. In one week during the 
month of August, 1920, her home was raided five different times, 
each time in the dead of night. The rugs were torn up and in 
some instances the floors were even torn up, and their furni- 
ture, bedding, books, letters, clothing, and everything searched 
and minutely examined by the soldiers. Often the inmates 
of the house were abused by the soldiers, and on one occasion 
most of the soldiers participating in the raid were so drunk 
they could hardly stand. One night in October, 1920, another 
raid was made on this home of these defenseless women at about 
midnight. On this occasion both of the sisters of Miss O’Daly 
were maltreated by the soldiers. They were both frightened 
by putting revolvers int. their faces. One of the sisters was 
knocked down and dragged out of the house by her hair, and 
after she had been dragged out of the house they cut off her 
hair, und in the struggle against this attack her hand was 
severely cut, an artery being severed, so that her life was en- 
dangered for some time. 

I might say that the cutting off of women’s hair is not an 
exception; there are many cases where similar assaults have 
been made upon women. On the 9th day of April, 1921, another 
attack was made by the soldiers. The ordinary notice, similar 
to those I have already read, was served on the occupants of the 
house, und in that notice they were informed that an ambush 
had taken place the day befere in that vicinity, and that the 
owner of this house had not given any notice to the British 
authorities, and that they were, therefore, to have their furni- 
ture destroyed.’ This was given as the excuse for what hap- 
pened. It was another case of reprisal, and in this case Miss 
O’Daly makes affidavit that at the time the alleged ambush took 
place she was not at home, and could not as a matter of fact 
have known anything in regard to it. She was not only not at 
her home at the time, but had been out of the city for several 
days. The house where she lived was more than a mile from the 
place where it is alleged the ambush took place. Usually the 
notice served upon the owners of homes to be burned gave them 
an hour’s notice to vacate. In this case they were given but 
15 minutes, and even before the 15 minutes had expired they 
were forced out of the house, and for two and a half hours 
they stood there and watched their home being wrecked. The 
soldiers broke all the windows, destroyed the gas fittings, and 
earried all the furniture and every particle of clothing out into 
the middle of the road and set fire to it. When they were 
driven out of the heuse one of the ladies undertook to carry with 
her a sealskin coat, but a British officer saw it, took it away 
from her, and fed it to the consuming flames. The soldiers de- 
stroyed all their books, all their letters, and even their jewelry 
and other family heirlooms that were precious, not for their 
intrinsic value but for the memories that surrounded them. 
They perfornred all kinds of antics. One of the soldiers took a 
corset, put it on, and danced around the house. Another took ¢ 
silk hat that had belonged to the dead brother, put it on, and 
danced about the premises before he threw it into the flames. 
While the house itself was not burned, there was not a vestige 
of any kind of furniture or fixtures left in it. There was not a 
window or a glass anywhere in the house that was not broken, 
and these women, two of them very old and one an invalid, were 
left standing around the ashes of all the personal property they 
possessed. A servant in the house who made some effort to 
interfere with the soldiers was beaten and kicked until she was 
completely disabled, and was under the doctor’s care for some 
time afterwards. Incidents like this could be repeated almost 
without end; repeated, in fact, until the hearer would become 
-alloused to the repeated narrations of depredations that would 
disgrace a barbarian. 

But these reprisals did not stop with individuals. They some- 
times includcd whole communities, whole Villages. On the 27th 
day of September, 1920, the town of Mallow was sacked and a | 
good portion of it burned. At 10 o'clock in the morning of that 
day an attack was made on the British barracks by the repub- 
lican forces. All the incidents surrounding the attack go to show | 
that it was not the intention of the Irish forces to kill any of 
the soldiers in the barracks. Their object was to obtain arms 
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and ammunition. They made a surprise attack and in the 
fight which followed one soldier was killed. As a reprisal for 
this the town of Mallow was attacked by soldiers coming from 
two other villages in military lorries. The attack took place 
at 10.30 o’clock at night. The troops were equipped with in- 
cendiary bombs and gasoline sprays, and they sacked and 
burned the town, destroying most of the houses and public 
buildings and a condensed-milk factory located about a mile 
from the city, which gave employment to quite a large 
number of the inhabitants of Mallow. When the volunteer 
fire department of the town attempted to put out the fire 
British soldiers fired shots at them and drove them away. The 
people were terrified and were driven from their homes. Many 
of them fled to the cemetery. There was a certain woman in 
the town who had given birth to a child but a few days before. 
She dragged herself and carried her babe with her into the 
cemetery. She remained in the graveyard all night watching 
the destruction of her home and the homes of her neighbors, 
suffering untold agonies. As a result of the exposure she 
died a few days later and was buried in the cemetery where 
this night of horror and hell was passed. Ske was, however, 
not the only person who perished on account of exposure 
through the long hours of this night. It happens in this ease 
that the condensed-milk factory was owned by Englishmen 
whose homes were in England. Whether the military author- 
ities knew this or not I can not say, but even if they did know 
it it is probable that it would have been destroyed for the 
simple purpose of putting out of employment the Irishmen who 
earned their livelihoods on account of its existence. 

The burning of the town of Lisburn illustrates the desperate 
aud heartless character of the men who controlled the British 
military authorities in Ireland. While I am not able to say that 
the burning of Lisburn was done directly by the soldiers them- 
selves, it was a direct and logical result cf the reign of terror 
that was inaugurated and carried on throughout Ireland. 

In order to understand the reason for this reprisal it is neces- 
sary for me to briefiy refer tc the murder of Lord Mayor Mac- 
Curtain in the city of Cork. Lord Mayor MacCurtain, it should 
be remembeied, was almost idolized by the Irish people. He left 
a wife and five children, the oldest child being 10 years of age. 
His house was raided many times before he was killed. On one 
octasion it was raided just a few days after he had buried one 
of his children and but three days before Mrs. MacCurtain’s con- 
finement in the birth of another child. After the death of the 
lord mayor the home still occupied by his widow was raided 15 or 
20 times by the Imperial British forces. It was on the 20th day 
of March, 1920, that the lord mayor was murdered. At this time 
no military order had been issued preventing the holding of 
inquests. An inquest was held over the dead body of Lord 
Mayor MacCurtain under laws that had existed for many years. 
It was held by the duly elected and qualified officials. It was 
held in public and a large amount of testimony was taken. 
Everybody knew of it, and, because the murdered man was the 
lord mayor of Cork, it, of course, attracted a great deal vf at- 
tention. It was attended by a large number of people. The 
military authorities of Great Britain knew of it and were in- 
vited to be present and give any testimony they might have or 
that might be required. 

This, however, they refused to do. After the evidence was 
all in, the jury, having been duly impaneled and sworn, agreed 
upon a verdict, and in this verdict they named several British 
nilitary officials as the parties guilty of the murder of the 
lord mayor. It should be remembered that Lord Mayor Mac- 
Curtain was murdered in his own home in the presence of his 
family. Among the British officers named by the verdict of the 
jury as being guilty of this murder was a man by the name 
of Swanzy, a British inspector of police. It was, of course, im- 
possible for the authorities of Cork to arrest Swanzy or any 
of the other military officials. It was therefore an impossibility 
to try them under the law for murder. They were protected by 
the British military authorities. Of course, the citizens of the 
great city of Cork were very much aroused. The feeling was 
terribly intense, and when it became known that the British 
authorities were going to take no action, and that it would be, 
therefore, impossible to try those guilty of the murder of the 
lord mayor, several of the parties named by the coroner’s jury 
as guilty of the crime were killed and the British authorities 
were unable to discover any clue as to the identity of those 
who had killed the soldiers charged with this murder. It was 
feared that Swanzy might be thus assassinated, and to prevent 
it the British authorities transferred him from Cork, in the 
south of Ireland, to Lisburn, in the north of Ireland. Lisburn 
is a town near Belfast. It is inhabited, or was inhabited, 
mostly by poor people who earned a livelihood in the various 
factories in that vicinity. 
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Some time after Swanzy had been transferred to Lisburn, 
one Sunday morning in September, 1920, as he came out of 
church he was shot dead by unknown persons who had 
driven up in front of the church in three automobiles. The 
murder of Swanzy took place in the presence of practically 
the entire congregation as they were emerging from the 
church, but no one was able to identify any of the men 
who did the shooting. There was no question but what they 
were strangers in the town, and as far as I know the British 
officials have never been able to get any clue as to their iden- 
tity. It was generally supposed, and I think it is true, that the 


men who killed Swanzy were members of the Irish republican | 
army, and that they had come up from southern Ireland for | 


this purpose. 

As a reprisal for this the town of Lisburn was burned. 
The fire was started from a large number of places in the 
town, and burned all night and part of the next day. Al- 
though the fire lit up the heavens for miles, and although it 
was only a very short distance from Belfast, no attempt was 
made to extinguish the flames. 

The fire was allowed to burn itself out. The women and chil- 
dren of Lisburn were driven out of their homes and fied to the 
hills, many of them not fully dressed, a great many barefooted. 
Some of the women carried babies in their arms. They trudged 
over the country and over the stony roads until their pathway 
was marked with the blood of their torn and lacerated feet. 
Many of them wandered into the town of Belfast the next morn- 
ing, some of them almost unable to. travel. Most of them 


had lost everything that they possessed on earth—their homes, | 


that represented the years of toil and sacrifice, all the clothing 
except that which they wore—in fact, all that they had in the 
world they saw go up in flames as they were wearily trudging 
their way over the hills, 

They were, of course, objects of charity. Families were 
divided and distributed among people who would care for 
them and give them succor. The charitably inclined people 
of Belfast rented a vacant hall in the town, filled it with 
beds, and in this room many women with their little broods 
were housed and fed and eared for. A woman perhaps with 
from three to five children had an improvised bed, with only 


n few feet surrounding it, where she and her children had to | 


sleep and live. 

The condition of these people was deseribed by Mrs. 
Robinson, an Englishwoman, and a member of the ortho- 
dox Church of England, and who was one of the committee 
of ten that was sent by the English branch of the International 
League of Women into Ireland to study conditions. She was 
there just a few days after the fire, and she declares that the 
condition of these women and children was perfectly beyond 
human description and almost beyond the imagination. In this 
hall, filled with several hundred women and children, where 
they had to eat and sleep and live, there was no place for the 
children to play, no place for mothers to go; they occupied a bed 
at night and sat on the edge of the bed during the day. There 
were no chairs, there were no toilet facilities, and the suffering 
and agony was simply indescribable. 

It is unnecessary to defend the murder of Swanzy in order to 
defend the atrocities that followed. No one hag ever charged 
that the people who suffered were in any way responsible for 
Swanzy’s death. It is admitted that these people were entirely 
innocent of any plot to murder Swanzy. Very few of them knew 
him, and I presume of those who did there were very few who 
knew anything about his history. The inflicting of suffering 
upon innecent women and children and the destruction of the 
homes of hundreds of the poor, driving them out into the streets 
homeless and almost naked, all these things were brought about 
entirely and solely because of the indefensible program of the 
British authorities to break the will of the Irish people and to 
quench in the hearts of the citizens of Ireland the flame for 
freedom and for liberty ; but it should be said, I think, that the 
killing of Swanzy was likewise the natural and logical result 
of this same policy. It is true that his guilt had not been de- 
termined by. any tribunal that had jurisdiction to try him for 
the crime with which he was charged by the verdict of the jury 
at the coroner’s inquest. He was entitled to a trial; but the 
Irish people, while anxious to give him such a trial, were de- 
prived of that right by the military power of Britain; and 
when a Government denies to a subject people the right to 
try men charged with crime it is natural, it is human nature, 
that these people will take the law into their own hands. 

If a case similar to that of the murder of Lord Mayor Mac- 
Curtain had occurred in America in 1776, and this same 
British Government had protected the man who was charged 
with the murder, and taken him to another part of the 
country, he would have been murdered by our forefathers 











just as the Irish people murdered Swanzy, and had such a thing 
occurred in our Revolutionary days the story of the murder 
would be read in American history by every school child and 
would have been defended by every American citizen. 

It is useless to go on and give incidents of these horrible 
atrocities. I have undertaken to give only a few which illus- 
trate the general rule of raids, of hostages, of reprisals, of 
cruelty, and of inhuman treatment. I think I might refer 
briefly to one military order, the cruelty and inhumanity of 
which is so outrageous that it ought to be considered. 

One of the military proclamations that has been issued by the 
British military authorities in Ireland reads, in part, as follows: 

(d) That a state of armed insurrection exists; that any person 
taking part therein or harboring any person who has taken part therein, 
or procuring, inviting, aiding, or abetting any person to take part 
therein, is guilty of levying war against His Majesty the King, and is 
liable on conviction by a military court to suffer death. 

It must be remembered that a large part of Ireland is prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of Irish independence. This order 
would not only punish those who actually engaged in insurrec- 
tion but it would punish the wife if she did not report to 
3ritish authority in case her husband was a member of the 
Irish republican army. He could not remain all night in his 
own home without. making his own wife liable to the punish- 
ment of death if she did not report him. It would deprive the 
mother of permitting her own son to sleep in her home. It is, 
in effect, a death warrant that applied in some portions of 
Ireland to all its inhabitants. The fact that it was not uni- 
versally enforced is not the fault of the British Government. 
The facts are that the people of Ireland were so loyal that 
although orders like this made them traitors, they still refused 
to divulge any information or give evidence as to the where- 
abouts of any republican. 

The world was terribly shocked a few years ago when 
Edith Cavell, a well-known English woman, was tried, con- 
demned, and shot by a German military tribunal in Bel- 
gium because she had violated an order made by Germany 
that was to all intents and purposes exactly the same as 
this one. A civilized world condemned the German Govern- 
ment. All over Christendom no voice could be heard in defense 
of the action of the German military authorities, and Edith 
Cavell’s death was mourned throughout the civilized world. If 
we are to defend Great Britain in the proclamation of this 
order, then if we are fair we ought to apologize to the German 
authorities whom we condemned for the death of Edith Cavell. 
If this order is just, then the killing of Edith Cavell was right; 
and if the murder of Edith Cavell under a similar order made 
by Germany was murder, and I believe it was, then the making 
of a similar order by the British Government ought to place her 
in the same category with Germany. 

In this connection, and as bearing directly on this proposition, 
I want to read a portion of an editorial that appeared in the 
London Nation of January 15, 1921. The editorial is headed 
“The Belgian Parallel,” and reads, in part, as follows: 

A document that moved the whole world was published five years ago 


by a commission appointed by Mr. Asquith’s Government to report on 
the German atrocities in Belgium. * * * These were the early 


| days of the war, and the indictment of Germany revealed to a horri- 
fied world what militarism really means, and the reckless thoroughness 


with which it sacrifices every human right to military suecess. It was 
widely read in all countries; in England with burning indignation. 
But, lke all such literature, it was soon pushed out of most people's 
minds by the events of the war. Those who read it now will be startled 
to find how exact is the parallel between Germany’s reasoning in Bel- 
gium and ours in Treiand. 


The editorial then quotes a portion of this report, as follows: 


An invading ‘army may be entitled to shoot at sight a civilian caught 
red-handed, or anyone who, though not caught red-handed, is proved 
guilty on inquiry. But this was not the practice followed by the Ger- 
man troops. They do not seem to have made any inquiry. They seized 
the civilians of the village indiscriminately and killed them, or such as 
they selected from among them, without the least regard to guilt or 
innocence. 


Then the article proceeds to compare the condition in Ireland 
with that in Belgium according to the Bryce report, using this 
language: 


In how many towns and villages of Ireland have men or boys been 
shot out of hand on this same principle? The three men murdered at 
Cork last October, to take an example, were chosen not because they 
had been associated with any crime but because they were representa- 
tive Sein Feiners. The commissioners, after turning over various ex- 
planations of the conduct of the German troops, hit upon a sentence 
which exactly describes the policy defended and expounded by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood in his speeches to the House of Commons and in the 
columns of his paper, the Weekly Summary. 


The editorial then quotes again from the Bryce report on 
conditions in Belgium: 

The explanation seems to be that these excesses were committed—in 
some cases ordered, in others allowed—on a system and in pursuance 
of a set purpose. That purpose was to strike terror into the civil popu- 
lation and dishearten the Belgian troops, so as to crush down resistance 
and extinguish the very spirit of self-defense. \ 
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In the minds of Prussian officers war seems to have become a sort of 
sacred mission, one of the highest functions of the omnipotent State, 
which is itself as much an army as a State. Ordinary morality and 
the ordinary sentiment of pity vanish in its presence, superseded by a 
new standard which justifies to the soldier every means that can con- 
duce to success, however shocking to a natural sense of justice and 
humanity, however revolting to his own feelings. 

And then the editorial in the London Nation proceeds further 
to compare conditions in Ireland to those described by Mr. Bryce 
in Belgium: 


What better description could be written of the shooting of Mr. 
Gwynn, or the girl killed in the Dublin streets, or of the speeches in 
which Hamar Greenwood told the House of Commons that the right 
way to pacify Ireland was not to control the armed servants of the 
Crown, but to leave the Black and Tans to use their own methods? 

In detail, almost everything that is done in Ireland was blamed by 
the commission in reporting on Belgium. The commissioners report, 
for example, that a woman was shot by some German soldiers as she 
was walking home, and for no apparent reason. Doubtless the Reichs- 
tag would have been told, as the House of Commons was told by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, that the soldiers were in the habit of shooting as 
they moved about in case there might be an ambush in the neighbor- 
hood. * * * Im the case of incendiarism the parallel is remark- 
ably close. In Ireland houses have been burned in towns and villages 
by the hundreds on the excuse that somebody has been shot in the 
neighborhood. Turn now to Belgium: : 

“At Morlanwitz * * * the Germans burned the Hotel de Ville 
and G2 houses. The usual accusation of firing by civilians was made.” 

Later on in the editorial the writer proceeds, as follows: 

For in our war on the Irish people, which is the consequence of 
racial pride, we are copying the spirit which Lord Bryce and his col- 
leagues described as the spirit of Prussia. We represent that spirit in 
Ireland, and nothing else. 

Then the writer of the editorial quotes the conclusion of the 
Bryce report: 

We venture to hope that as soon as the present war is over the 
nations of the world in council will consider what means can be pro- 
vided and sanctions devised to prevent the recurrence of such horrors 
as our generation is now witnessing. 

The editorial, in concluding, comments thereon, as follows: 

Those are the concluding words of the Bryce report. None of the 
signatories—Mr. Fisher least of all—can have imagined that when the 
war was over the world would witness such a “ recurrence” and that 
its author would be their own land and Empire. 

The editorial needs no comment from me. It is the word 
picture of a deadly parallel between German atrocities in Bel- 
gium and British atrocities in Ireland. It ought to bring from 
the British Government either a promise to the Irish people 
that they would in the future be treated with some humanity, 
or, if England refuses to do that, it ought to bring from that 
great Government an apology to the Kaiser. It ought to ac- 
knowledge that the laws of humanity that were disregarded in 
Belgium, and about which the British Government complained, 
have no application when the British Government is the aggres- 
sor and the Irish people are the sufferers. It ought to bring 
an acknowledgment to the world from the British Government 
that the murder by the Germans of Edith Cavell was justified 
according to British rule in Ireland. 


BRITISH OBJECTIONS TO IRISH FREEDOM, 


It has become apparent to all men and women who have 
studied the Irish situation that the Iris’. will never submit 
willingly to English rule. The history of centuries has demon- 
strated that while Ireland may be exterminated she will never 
consent to be governed by a foreign power. This should be as 
apparent to Englishmen as to anyone else, but it is said, and 
said by many honest men both in England and elsewhere, that 
England can not agree to Irish independence because her own 
safety as a nation would thereby become endangered. 

IRELAND’S PROXIMITY TO ENGLAND, 


It is claimed that one reason why England can not agree to 
Irish independence is that Ireland is so close to England that 
she might become the rendezvous for England’s enemies, and 
that after getting a foothold in Ireland the enemy could use 
that country as a base for an attack upon England. If Ireland 
were independent, she could at least offer no greater inducement 
for the landing of England’s enemies than is offered at the 
present time under English control. England has not fortified 
the coast of Ireland against outside attack. She relies upon 
her navy for defense, and if Ireland were independent condi- 
tions then would at least be no worse than they are now. On 
the other hand, if Ireland were. independent and built fortifica- 
tions on her own coast these fortifications would be an added 
security to England, because Ireland is ready to enter into 
any kind of an agreement that will guarantee her neutrality, 
and being neutral she, of course, would do everything possible 
to repel invasion of her territory. 

Aside from this, there is absolutely no logic or reason in 
the argument that the safety of England would be jeopardized 
to have an independent nation like Ireland as close to her as 
Ireland is. Ireland is not as close to England as France. 
She is not as close to England as Belgium. Her principal 


ports from which an enemy could attack England are farther 
from England than is Holland, and nearly as far as Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. If England must hold Ireland because 
Ireland is so close to her, then for the same reason England 
must take France and hold that country in subjection. She 
must take Belgium, and if we carry the argument still further, 
she must take the United States, because the United States lies 
closer to a British possession than Ireland does, and if England 
must be protected by owning everything that is close to her, why 
should not the same argument apply to every other nation? If 
we apply this reasoning to our own country, then the United 
Siates should take Canada, on the one hand, and Mexico on the 
other, and after we have acquired Mexico we should for the 
same reason take Central America, and continue on until we 
have captured everything down to Cape Horn, at the southern 
extremity of South America. And England, after she has taken 
France, would be compelled for the same reason to take Spain, 
yermany, and so forth, until in the end England would have all 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, so that the argument, fol- 
lowed to its natural conclusion, means that England must have 
under her flag the entire world. 
THE ENGLISH CLAIM THAT THE RELEASE OF IRELAND WOULD ENDANGER 
THE EXISTENCE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The English opponents of Irish freedom, while in many cases 
admitting that Ireland should have the right to govern herself 
and be independent, yet claim that Ireland’s domination by 
Great Britain is necessary in order to preserve the Empire. 
While most strenuously denying this proposition, yet for the 
purpose of the argument let us for the moment admit it, and 
what is the conclusion that we must draw? Must one nation 
become the unwilling subject of another nation simply because 
the people of that other nation believe that such subjection is 
necessary for their own preservation? Are the rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties of Englishmen superior to the rights of 
other peoples? In order to preserve English liberty must 
Ireland be the unwilling subject of England? Has civilization 
the right before God and before the world to decree the sub- 
jugation of one people in order that another people may be 
free? Has our civilization sunk so low that one individual 
shall have the right to enslave another, simply to prevent his 
own enslavement by some other person? Is the spirit of lib- 
erty in the heart of an Irishman inferior to the same spirit 
that breathes in the breast of an Englishman? Is the world so 
degraded that Ireland must be easlaved in order to make 
England free? By what right of God or man has one nation 
the privilege to rule another unwilling nation in order to in- 
crease its own power? In this day of an enlightened world, is 
freedom such a precarious and uncertain thing that to retain 
it we must enslave some one else? Is it not possible that all 
peoples can be free and all men enjoy freedom? “Is self- 
determination and the preservation of the rights of the weak 
for which the World War was fought nothing but a myth? 
This proposition is founded upon a most barbarous theory. If 
carried from nations to individuals it must foliow that one 
man has a right to the services of another without his consent. 
It is an approval in principle of the doctrine of human slavery. 
All history disproves it, and our own country is a living ex- 
ample. Our forefathers became rebels to the British Crown in 
order that our country might be free. They tore from the 
3ritish Empire her most valuable possession, and England has 
lived for more than a century more prosperous, more happy, 
more independent, and more powerful than though she had 
won the Revolutionary War. The holding of unwilling peoples 
under the control of a dominating nation is always a source of 
weakness, and sometime, somewhere, under God’s rule of 
justice, the weakness will be shown and the dominating power 
overthrown. The right of a nation to be free involves the same 
principle of justice as does the right of an individual to be free. 
No one, not even in Ireland, wants to dismember the British 
Empire. We have a portion of the British Empire adjoining 
us for nearly 4,000 miles, inhabited by a people that differ no 
more from us than the people of New Jersey differ from the 
people of Nebraska. Our aspirations are the same. We are 
separated only by an imaginary line along which there is no 
threatening gun or cannon. As Tong as Canada is satisfied to 
remain in the British Empire there is a unanimity among 
American citizens that she should so remain. 

But if Canada were striving for her independence, if she de. 
sired to throw off her allegiance to the mother country, the 
American people, while remaining neutral, would almost unani- 
mously sympathize with her aspirations, not because they have 
any hatred or ill will against England but because of the in- 
describable but certain sentiment that exists in every civilized 
heart that every people and every nation have the right to gov- 
ern themselves according to their own will. 
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If IS CLAIMED THAT GREAT BRITAIN CAN GOVERN IRELAND BETTER THAN 
IRELAND CAN GOVERN HERSELF. 

This is another proposition that I unqualifiedly deny, but even 
if it be true, it constitutes no defense to England’s control of 
Ireland. It is not a question of good government so much as it 
is a question of self-government, I will concede that before 
Ireland is entitled to her freedom it must appear that she is 
able te gevern herself, but it is not necessary that she should 
prove herself able to govern herself better than England could 
govern her. As far as I know, it is not claimed anywhere in 
the world that the Irish people are not competent for self- 
government, and, being thus competent, they should not be denied 
the right to govern themselves because some other nation claims 
they could do a better job of governing them. I presume it is 
true that the average Englishman prefers his Government to 
ours and honestly believes that it is a better form of govern- 
ment, but if by some upheaval of earthly powers England should 
again get control of America, would we pay any attention to that 
argument, even though we felt that the Englishman was honest 
in his belief, and even though we thought that England would 
give us a better government than we had when we governed 
ourselves? There are perhaps some American citizens—I think 
I know a few—who are honest in their belief that the British 
Government is better than ours, but has anybody offered that 
2S an argument why we shouid ask for readmission into the 
British Empire, and if England or some other power should 
by some unfortunate occurrence get possession of our Govern- 
ment, would we listen to that kind of an argument? So long 
as there was a man alive, so long as there was a gun to be had, 
America would be fighting for her independence and her free- 
dom, and we would never argue the question as to whether the 
conquering power would give us a better government than we 
were ourselves able to inaugurate. Under such conditions we 
would teach to our children when they first commenced to lisp 
the words of our language a hatred against the dominating 
power. This hatred would grow and be implanted in the 
hearts of children yet unborn, and it could only be subdued by 
the death of all the American people. 

There is but little doubt, however, that Ireland would be 
able to govern herself much better than she has been gov- 
erned by England. During her struggle for independence 
through the centuries that have passed she has been used for 
the enrichment and the glory and the power of the British 
Empire. Her people have been bowed almost to the earth in 
poverty. Surrounded by the most remarkable harbors in the 
world, her commerce is nullified and destroyed. She must pay 
tribute to the commercial glory and prosperity of her conqueror. 
With a soil as fertile as any on earth, capable of supporting 
four times the population she now has, she has been despoiled 
and has seen a large portion of the reward of her toil and her 
labor taken away from her people and given to England. Her 
pepulation during her struggle for freedom has been reduced 
by one-half. Notwithstanding this subjection her people are 
recognizec all over the world as shrewd, able, patriotic, brave, 
and courageous. Her soldiers, her scholars, her writers, her 
economists, and her poets are second to none in all Christen- 
dom. In spite of the destruction of her commerce and her 
wealth, and even of her population, her people have developed 
in intelligence, in wisdom, and in ability second to no other 
people in the world. In all civilization there can not be found 
«x nation that has retained its identity pure and unsullied, 
through centuries of struggle and toil, to as great an extent as 
has Ireland. 

With these qualities of self-government, the question of the 
kind of government should be left to the Irish people themselves, 
and it is sufficient to know that possessing these qualities the 
Irish people have been struggling for their independence for 
more than seven centuries. If England would to-day acknowl- 
edge the independence of Ireland without further struggle, she 
would give an example of justice to the world without parallel 
in history. Such an act on her part would command the uni- 
versal respect and commendation of all the world. It would be 
a milestone in the progress of civilization that would be pointed 
to with pride and satisfaction by every writer of history and 
every student of history as long as the world is inhabited by 
man. It would be a precedent of a great nation marking the 
greatest step in human progress in history, and it would bring 
to England the commendation, the respect, anc the approbation 
ot millions of liberty-loving people still unborn. It would estab- 
lish her on a pedestal among the nations of the earth and give 
her a power and a prestige in the diplomacy of the world such 
as no other human act could bring about. 

In addition to this, it would bring her the respect and the love 
of the Irish people. Her wrongs and sins of the past, however 
great, would be at once forgotten, and Ireland would become 
immediately the friend of England, a neutral nation standing 
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out in the ocean beyond her borders, stopping. the progress of 
any evil-disposed power that any time in the future might un- 
dertake to attack the British Empire. But if England refuses 
to grant this independence, if she still persists in her cruelty 
and her inhuman treatment, she increases the bitterness, if that 
be possible, that now exists between the two nations; she makes 
every Irishman individually her enemy, and she makes an 
enemy collectively of the Irish people. If she continues to 
refuse this honest and just request, every Irish child born in 
the future will be taught at its mother’s knee to hate England. 
This hatred will grow and continue to increase. It will live as 
long as an Irishman survives, and it ought to be apparent to 
England now and it should be apparent to the world that this 
condition must grow worse and can not be changed for the 
better. : 

No act of man can change the human heart; no statute ot 
Great Britain, however liberal, can ever make the slave satis- 
fied who is intelligent enough and has the desire to be free, and 
in the end the freedom of Ireland will be brought about even 
though England fights it at every step. It will come about be- 
cause under the rule of a just God there can be no other con- 
clusion.’ It may take time; it may bring untold and unlimited 
suffering; it may cause the soil of Ireland to run red with 
human blood, but sometime, in some way, the freedom of Ireland 
will prevail; it must prevail because it is just, because it is 
right, and because the spirit of human freedom never dies. 
There is only one way that Ireland can always be held in sub- 
jection, and that is by the extermination of the Irish race. 

England ought to realize that she is facing the proposition 
that she can never hold Ireland in willing subjection. The his- 
tory of the past centuries has demonstrated that, and if she con- 
tinues in her present course and in order to hold her sway and 
her control and exercises her great military strength and ability 
at the expense of her unwilling subjects in Ireland, she will all 
the time demonstrate to the world her injustice, and as she pro- 
ceeds further in the extermination of the Irish race the public 
sentiment of civilization will face her at every turn, and after 
all public sentiment when once aroused, once recognized, is the 
most powerful force among nations and among peoples that 
exists in the universe. Before its onward march the crowns of 
monarchs will fall from the heads of unholy rulers, the arms of 
autocracy and subjection will be crumbled and swept away, and 
the scepters of such power will vanish from the earth as the 
morning dew fades before the rising sun. 


Ireland free will be England’s friend; Ireland in ‘sub- 
jection will be England’s enemy. It will require an army 
of Englishmen to hold Ireland in subjection, and this 


must go on all the time, and when the days of trouble come, if 
in the future England gets into difficulty with any other nation 
and is so unfortunate as to get into war, it will be perfectly 
natural and logical for the Irish people to embrace the day of 
Great Britain’s trouble and make another struggle for Irish 
freedom. The future safety of the British Empire depends upon 
England doing justice to Ireland. Injustice and suppression, 
however well backed up by power and against a people however 
weak, will always bring ruin in the end. It may at the time be 
beyond the view of mortal man, but under the decres of 
God and according to His laws there will come a time when 
the unjust ruler will be overthrown, when justice will be estab- 
lished, and when freedom will prevail. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION, 


A propaganda has been spread over the world, and particu- 
larly over the United States, that, after all, the contest in Ire- 
land is simply a question of religion. This propaganda has been 
industriously circulated throughout the United States with the 
particular view and object of influencing ministers of the 
Protestant churches. It is Claimed that wherever the Catholics 
in Ireland are in control the Protestants are boycotted and per- 
secuted, and that it is the aim of these Catholics to set up an 
independent government where they will be able to establish by 
law a Catholic religious autocracy, and that in the new goy- 
ernment the Catholic religion will be established by law. 

I am a Protestant. There flows in my veins not a single drop 
of blood but what is Protestant. All my family are Protestants. 
Al! my ancestors, so far as I knov7 anything about them, were 
Protestants. I am not conscious of having any prejudices on 
the religious question, but if unconsciously I have any such 
prejudices I would be led to favor the Protestant governnient 
as against the Catholic government. I am opposed to any re- 
ligion having control of any government. I am opposed to the 
establishment of any religion by law, but I would surrender 
my life before I would be a party to holding in unwilling sub- 
jection any people because of their religion. I «eny that there 
is any religious question involved in the Irish situation. The 
fight there is a fight for freedom. It is joined in by people of 
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all religions, and in those who oppose the Irish cause can be 
found the Roman Catholic as well as the Protestant. 

The only reason why there are more Catholics struggling for 
Irish freedom than there are Protestants is because there are 
more Catholics in Ireland than Protestants, but in every struggle 
that has ever taken place and in the struggle that is going on 
now some of the greatest leaders in the movement, some of the 
most belovec. by the Irish people, are pronounce. and well- 
known Protestants. Some of the bitterest enemie” that Ireland 
has in England to-day are Catholics. The names of the leaders 
of the fight for Irish independence now and during the years 
that are past are well known to the American people, but the 
American people do net know, in fact, these English propa- 
gandists' have carefully concealed the fact that the most notable 
leaders for Irish freedom were and are Protestants. The names 
of Tone, of Fitzgerald, of MeCracken, of Davis, of Butt, of 
Parnell stand out in the past history of this strife for freedom 
on the part of Ireland. Every one of them was Protestant. 
In the present struggle we hear of Arthur Griffith, Dr. Irwin, 
Countess Markowiteh, Ernest Blythe, of the Irish Parliament; 
Crpt. Robert Barton, and Mr. Erskine Childers; but we do not 
bear that Griffith is a Methodist; that Irwin is a Presbyterian 
iminister, coming, by the way, from Ulster; that Countess Marko- 
witch is a member of the established English Church; and that 
Blythe, Capt. Barton, and Mr, Childers are all Protestants. 

Mrs. Franees Hackett, assistant editor of the New Republic, 
traveled with her husband several months ago through Ireland 
with a view to getting first-hand evidence of the situation. She 
went to Belfast, where Protestants are in the majority, and she 
has said that she was told by quite a number of manufacturers 
in Belfast that the religious question was a bogey man and that 
it had been deliberately aroused among the workers in the past 
to keep them divided. Some of these very manufacturers, 
she said, expressed amazement at the fruits of violence that 
the labors of these propagandists have brought forth by resort- 
ing to this anjust method of exciting prejudice against Ireland. 

The committee representing the English branch of the 
Woman’s International League say in their report, from which 
I have already quoted, that they were not able to find in Ire- 
land the religious differences and prejudices that have been 
advertised to the world. They state in that report that they— 
found an almost entire absence of ill feeling between members of the 
different denominations ; that such members work harmoniously together 
on public bodies, cooperative societies, ete.; that they united in raising 
funds for the victimized families of Belfast, and gave no signs of the 
commercial rivalry or boycott that we had been warned to expect. 

That is a quotation from the report of the committee, 
Protestants every one of them. They describe the bitterness 
in Ulster, which we have been led to believe as religious, as 
being political and not religious, and state that this sentiment 
has been inflamed from outside sources and that the withdrawal 
of such unwarranted propaganda would bring about harmony 
and cooperation even in Ulster. I have talked with two mem- 
bers of this committee of ten, and they both agree that there 
is no religious question involved. Mrs. Rebinson, a member of 
this committee and a member also of the orthodox Church of 
England, as well as a native of that country, traveled through 
the northern part of Ireland. Miss Wilkinson isa member of the 
Methodist Church. She is an Englishwoman and her brother is 
a Methodist minister in England, and it might be incidentally 
remarked that another brother fought in the British Army in 
the recent war. When Miss Wilkinson started for Ireland she 
took with her a letter directed to the Methodist ministers in 
that country written by her minister brother, and in the towns 
which she visited she hunted up the Methodist ministers and 
presented this letter of introduction. She says that in all her 
travels, investigations, and conversations with the varieus 
Methodist ministers whom she met and with whom she was 
by this. letter placed in a quasi-confidential relationship she 
never found a single instance where it was claimed that any- 
where in the southern and western parts of Ireland, where 
Catholics predominated everywhere by a large majority, 
Protestants were ill treated by the Catholics. She was travel- 
ing constantly in portions of Ireland where, if there had been 
any such ill feeling, if there had been any such boycotting, she 
would have been able to locate it. I have talked with Dr. Irwin, 
a Presbyterian minister from Ulster, who came over to this 
country and made a speaking campaign of several weeks in 
behalf of Irish independence. He says that there is no religious 
question involved. He substantiates the testimony of Mrs. 
Hackett to the effect that this alleged religious controversy has 
been brought about for political and commercial purposes—and 
he lives and has spent his life in that portion of Ireland where 
Protestants predominate. He comes from that portion of Ire- 
land where this propaganda originates. I desire to quote just 
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briefly from a portion of a speech that this Presbyterian min- 
ister made while he was here in America. I might add that 
when Dr. Irwin went back to Ireland he was arrested and 
thrown into jail and remained in prison for several weeks. 

I read first a sentence from Dr. Irwin which does not bear 
directly on the religious question, but does bear directly on the 
Trish question. He says: 

The whole question of Ireland is not merely a question for Ireland 
and England; it is a question for the whole world. What did your 
sons and: fathers and brothers fight for? 

Remember he was making this speech in America. 

Was it not for liberty, for democracy, for freedom of nations great 
and small? And you have applied some of these principles to the 
nations of the Central Empire, to Poland, to Jugo-Slavia, to Czecho- 


Slovakia, to Belgium, and the world is asking, ‘‘ Why, in the name of 
common sense, do you not apply the same principles to Ireland?” 


He says further: 

I want to say more: If every single British soldier was remoyed 
from Ireland to-morrow there would not be a single drop of bloed shed. 
I want to say further that it is the presence of these British soldiers 
that is the cause of all the crime and all the outrages to-day. 

Now, I quote the doctor on the religious question. He says: 


Further, in regard to the religious question, I have sat on commit- 
tees for over 15 years with Roman Catholics and Protestant Orange- 
men of all denominations, dealing with questions affecting all creeds 
and classes, and never once in all these years did the question of 
religion crop up to give us any trouble whatever. 

Or, if you look at it from another point of view, the Presbyterian 
Church has in the south and west of Ireland a hundred or more con- 
gregations scattered amongst preponderatingly Catholic populations, 
and never in our experience have these people or their ministers suf- 
fered any annoyance, intolerance, or interference in their work there 
from their Roman Catholie fellow countrymen. I knew this perfectly 
well, but I wanted to make sure that I was right, and I wrote to four 
of our ministers, one in the extreme south, one in the west, one in 
the midlands, and one.in Dublin. I asked them each two questions: 
First, “ Have you or yOur people ever experienced any trouble, annoy- 
ance, intelerance, or interference from your Roman Catholic fellow 
citizens?’’ Second, “Do ycur people fear or anticipate any form of 
persecution or annoyance in any form under Irish self-government in 
the future?” The answer was in all four cases: “We have never 
experienced any annoyance, intolerance, or interference—rather the 
reverse ; we have experienced the very greatest kindness and courtesy, 
and often we have had help, financial and otherwise. Neither do we 
anticipate any annoyance, interference, or intolerance from [Irish self- 
government,” 

Later on he says: 


As a matter of fact, our divisions in Ireland are like the divisions in 
any civilized country in the world—political and economic, and not 
religious. 

After discussing that question at some considerable length, he 
says: 

If you only reflect for a moment, it shows you that ali this talk of 
Catholic and Protestant is downright insincerity. 

Mr. President, in Ireland there were, according to the census 
of 1911, 1,147,594 Protestants and 3,242,570 Catholics. This in- 
cludes the population of Ireland entire, both the Protestants and 
Catholics of the so-called Protestant section known as Ulster. 
In Ulster proper there are 890,880 Protestants and 690,816 
Catholics. This leaves in the remainder of Ireland, outside of 
Ulster, 2,551,754 Catholics and only 256,714 Protestants. If the 
Protestants were being abused, coerced, and boycotted, would we 
not hear from this small minority of Protestants—in round num- 
bers only about 250,000 against 2,000,000 Catholics—making 2 
claim of such coercion; and yet, since the declaration of inde- 
pendence in January, 1919, there is not on record a single case of 
attack upon the life or the property of any Protestant by any 
Catholic. These Protestants, scattered through that part of Ire- 
land where Catholics are in such a large majority, without ex- 
ception, so far as I have been able to find, ridicule the idea that 
there is any religious question involved in this struggle. They 
are as enthusiastic for the Independence of Ireland as are their 
more numerous Catholic neighbors. Miss O’Brien, who is head 
organizer in Ireland of the Gaelic League, is a Protestant, and I 
have seen a letter from her in which she states that the rising 
spirit of Irish nationalism is uniting Catholic and Protestant in 
a common bond of unity. 

I have no patience with the religious bigot, whether he be a 
Catholic priest or a Methodist minister. I know that there are 
members of the Catholic Church who, were they placed in power, 
would be oppressive to Protestants, and I know that there 
are Methodist clergymen and Presbyterian ministers who would 
oppress the Catholics if they had a country in their power. 
While I am not questioning the honesty of these religious 
fanatics, yet we are to be congratulated, the world is to be 
congratulated, that in every Christian church, Protestant or 
Catholic, such people are in a small minority. The Irish Catho- 
lics and the Irish Protestants are not thinking of their religions 
in this great strife. They are working side by side for human 
freedom. They respect each other’s religion, but there is no 
religious quarrel between them. Freedom is not a question of 
religion. It springs up in the breast of the Catholic and the 
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Protestant alike. It thrives and grows in the bosom of the 
atheist. It is a common heritage of civilized man. Every 
civilized person wants to be free, and his desire for freedom is 
entirely independent of his religious views. Protestant, as 
I am, I would be ashamed of Protestantism if I were not will- 
ing to extend the same political freedom to the Catholic that 
I claim for myself. The desire for freedom is no such thing 
that any person or any sect can have a monopoly of it. It is 
not something that can be measured in quantity. It exists in the 
air we breathe. It is exemplified in the rippling brook as it 
winds its way to the sea. Its song is heard among the rustling 
branches of the trees and its gentle voice breathes through the 
soul a message of love and fraternity to all mankind. The 
heart that is imbued with the real spirit of human liberty seeks 
to give the same boon to his fellow men wherever they may be 
and whatever may be their condition and their belief. Like the 
grace of God, it grows upon itself. It spreads and promotes its 
silent influence wherever civilization prevails. The real spirit 
of liberty is absolutely unselfish. The heart that is imbued and 
controlled by its influence desires instead of impeding its growth 
that it be implanted in the hearts of all men, It is the highest 
symbol of civilization. It is the connecting link between God 
and man. 

In conclusion, it can safely and truthfully be said that the 
Trish people, without any quéstion whatever, are competent and 
able to govern themselves ; 

That there is almost‘a unanimous judgment amongst them 
that they should be permitted to do so; 

That the giving of freedom to Ireland would not injure the 
British Empire, but, on the other hand, would greatly strengthen 
her and extend her influence for good throughout the world and 
through all the coming years; . 

That there is no religious question involved in the issue; 

That there is a strong and growing sentiment in England her- 
self among her greatest and her best people that Ireland should 
be permitted to make her own laws for her own government in 
her own way; 

That the acknowledgment by England of Irish independence 
would be hailed with delight and satisfaction over the entire 
civilized world and that Ireland, like the American colonies, 
has the right to be free and independent. 

This being true, what shall America say? What shall the de- 
scendants of the forefathers of our Republic do? If we are 
worthy followers of the courageous fathers of Revolutionary 
days, shall we not, at least, protest to the world in favor of Ire- 
land? What condition of oppression existed in our fathers’ 
days with reference to our country that does not exist now with 
reference to Ireland? 

Our forefathers said, referring to the King of Great Britain: 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, ruined our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 


In this sentence they summed up the charges contained in the 
immortal Declaration of Independence. Every charge made 
against Great Britain on behalf of America then is true of 
Treland now, and shall we, the descendants of such forefathers, 
having enjoyed for mere than a century the liberty brought 
about by their courageous acts, remain silent without protest- 
ing while Ireland suffers ten times greater than our fore- 
fathers suffered? Having obtained our own freedom, shall we 
selfishly close our eyes to the last English-speaking nation that 
is now held in subjection against its will? Can we fully 
enjoy the liberty which by the sacrifices of our forefathers we 
have inherited while listening to the cry of stricken Ireland? 
Do we really appreciate that had it not been for succor that 
has been sent from America and other parts of the world to 
Ireland, a large portion of her women and children during 
the winter that has just passed would have died of starvation? 
Can we enjoy our own firesides in the midst of our families 
while we know that Irish women and Irish children are being 
driven hungry and naked from their homes and are subjected 
to all kinds of ill treatment as they watch through blinding 
tears the destruction of hearthstones that are the result of years 
of toil and strife? 

In the name of liberty and the freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought; in the name of the silent voice of conscience 
that breathes forth from the soul of every free man and 
woman; in the name of Christian civilization; in the name of 
progress and humanity, I appeal to the Senate to express the 
sentiment of the American people by protesting before a suf- 
fering, waiting world against the cruelties that are being heaped 
upon the Irish people and demand for this long-suffering but 
courageous and determined race the same freedom, the same 
liberty that by the will of Almighty God and the sacrifices of our 
forefathers we ourselves enjoy, 
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APPENDIX A. 
MANIFESTO OF LEADERS OF THE INTELLECTUAL LIPE OF GREAT BRITAIN ON 
IRELAND, . 
We, the undersigned, practicing the arts, the humaner letters, 
and the abstract sciences, or belonging to the churches and the 
learned professions of this country, being neither active nor 


interested politicians, view with profound humiliation the 
present state of the kingdom of Ireland. 

We see our country, which in the past and until very lately 
made great sacrifices, thinking that it made them for the cause 
of oppressed peoples, now presenting to the world the aspect of 
a land hardly equaled in the past for ignorant and unavailing 
coercion, that coercion being practiced upon a nation that co- 
equally with ourselves has inherited our traditions of indi- 
vidual liberty. This not because of any native ferocity, greed 
of gain, or thirst for rapine in our people, but because of irreso- 
lution, incapacity, and misreading of facts by those who hold 
the reins of our Government. 

We therefore call upon the present ministry to find immedi- 
ate means of arbitration or mediation between ourselves and 
the people of Ireland. And if the organized shedding of blood, 
whether by the natives of Ireland or His Majesty’s forces, or 
arsons, robberies, and requisitions by either party shall con- 
tinue, we demand the resignation of His Majesty’s government, 
and deciare ourselves resolved in that case to leave unmade 
no effort to substitute one that will have for its first and most 
urgent business that of finding the means of mediation until 
permanent peace shall be restored to the sister kingdom. 

Vrof. Charles R. Beazley, University of Birming- 
ham; Arnold Bennett; Edwyn Bevan; W. Lyon 
Blease; Wilfrid Seawen Blunt; Bernard Bosan- 
quet, fellow of British Academy; Edward Car- 
penter, G. K. Chesterton; Margaret Llewelyn 
Davies; W. H. Davies; Walter de la Mare; G. 
Lowes Dickinson; John Drinkwater; Havelock 
Ellis; Arthur Evans; E. Forster; Roger Fry; 
Prof. W. M. Geldert, University of Oxford; Wil- 
frid Wilston Gibson; Douglas Goldring; Jane 
Harrison; Ralph Hodgson; Ford Madox Huef- 
fer; Augustus E. John; J. M. Keynes, fellow, 
King’s College, Cambridge; J. N. Keynes, regis- 
trar University of Cambridge; Rose Macauley; 
H. J. Massingham; “Alice Meynell; Harold 
Monro; T. Sturge Moore; Prof. Ramsay Muir, 
University of Manchester; Prof. Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Oxford University ; Charles S. Myers, direc- 
tor of the Psychological Laboratory, University 
of Cambridge; Conrad Noel, Vicar of Thaxted; 
Alan Odle; Dr. W. E. Orchard, King’s Weigh 
House Church; Prof. J. S. Phillimore, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; Prof. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
University of Cambridge; Lady Rhondda; 
Dorothy M. Richardson; Siegfried Sassoon; May 
Sinclair; Prof. M. A. Smith, University of Ox- 
ford; Prof. Frederick Soddy, University of Ox- 
ford; R. H. Tawney, fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford; Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, University of 
Aberdeen; Sybil Thorndike; Prof. A. J. Toyn- 
bee, University of London; Virginia Woolf. 


APPENDIX B. 
[May 25, 1921.] 


CROZIER ACCUSES CROWN FORCES OF MURDER AND ARSON IN IRELAND— 
DECLARES CADET CONFESSED TO KILLING OF FATHER GRIFFIN IN GAL- 
WAY—SWEARS HIGH OFFICIALS SUPPRESSED EVIDENCE—GIVES MANY 
INSTANCES OF TERRORISM. 


(Copyright, 1921, by the Press Publishing Co, (the New York World), 
Special cable dispatch to the World.] 
Lonvon, May 24. 

Sensational charges are made in the Daily News by Brig. 
Gen, Crozier, lately commander of the auxiliary division of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, against the authors and instruments 
of the present régime in Ireland. 

Gen. Crozier asserts cases of murder, arson, looting, and other 
forms of terrorism were practiced by the Crown forces during 
the six months he held his Irish command, and it was in con- 
sequence of his determination to enforce discipline and put an 
end to police crime that his position was deliberately rendered 
impossible and resignation forced upon him. These accusations 


are embodied in a bulky dossier, each supported by sworn evi- 
dence, and many affidavits have already been taken. 

The charges are specific in character and are made, in several 
instances, against men occupying high positions whose 
The disclosures are set forth as follows: 


names 
are set down. 





1921. 


1. Disguised as members of the Irish republican army a com- 
pany of auxiliaries, Gen. Crozier says, held up the post office 
at Kilkenny last September, gagged and bound the mail sorters, 
and opened 20 bags of mail. All the money found—a consid- 


erable sum—except £29, which was returned to police head- | 


quarters, was stolen and the letters thrown in the river. Tele- 
phone wires were cut and the district isolated by the police 
themselves as a blind. 

The company commander resigned soon after this operation 
took place. The auxiliary division had only recently been 
formed, and its development, the charges assert, dates from 
the precedent officially set on this occasion. 

2. A eaptain resigned his command after a fortnight on ac- 
count of what he described as “ the methods in vogue.” Infor- 
mation as to the nature of these methods was subsequently 
obtained, and was found to relate to the treatment of prisoners. 

8. Gen. Crozier says he is prepared to swear he was in- 
formed, after leaving the force, by a’ certain cadet that he 
(the cadet) had murdered Father Griffin in county Galway, 
and that a certain officer, whose name is given, stood by and 
later buried the body in a bog. The officer is now alleged to 
occupy a position of great responsibility in Ireland. 

The general states that a very highly placed official in Dub- 
lin Castle and a police officer of standing in the west were 
directly involved in the suppression of evidence bearing on the 
murder: He was himself, he says, intruste@ with a message 
between these two persons conclusively proving this charge: 

4, Gen. Crozier is in a position to supply important informa- 


tion relative to the murder of Michael O’Callaghan, former | 


mayor of Limerick. 

5. Gen. Crozier alleges a former member of the auxiliary 
division who threatened an exposure of the cireumstances 
under which three men were killed at Killaloe “ while endeavor- 
ing to escape” was “squared” by the Irish Government. The 
officer who executed this mission is now in London, the charges 
claim. 

SQUARED EVIDENCE. 

6. Gen. Crozier is prepared to swear that in the course of a 
serious conversation at Dublin Castle on February 17 with an 
officer in high command the Drumcondra case was mentioned. 
This is the case in which two men were said to have been taken 
at night in a car from the castle and murdered at a lonely spot 
on the outskirts of Dublin. 

Gen. Crozier also charges the following words, or words to 
precisely the same effect, were used to him by the offieer 
referred to: 

“We managed to square the evidence in the guardreom, but 
I am afraid we can not do it here. However, I did my best 
to fix up Bland and convinced him, I think, that he was an 
aecessory before the fact.” 

The general further declares some of the police evidence in 
the case was, as a matter of fact, arranged and that he was 
himself present at the rehearsal of a portion of the proposed 
evidence before a prominent intelligence officer: The trial 
resulted in an acquittal for the Crown officers and men con- 
cerned. 

7. With regard to the Croke Park massacre, which followed 
the murder of eight officers in Dublin, Gen. Crozier states that 
one of his most trusted officers came to him directly from 
Croke Park after the shooting and reported: 

“Tt was the most disgraceful show I have ever seen. Black 
and Tans fired into the crowd without any provocation what- 
ever.” 

These seven items are merely selections from the mass of de- 
tailed evidence gathered by the general, tending to show the 
conditions with which he had to deal., Faced with the impera- 
tive necessity of restoring discipline and checking the police 
crime, one of his most valuable weapons was the power of 
dismissal from the ranks of the auxiliary division. Of this he 
was deprived early in November, and his resignation was the 
sequel to still further limitation of his authority. 

Hugh Martin, the Daily News correspondent, says Gen. Cro- 
zier’s charges call for a public inquiry by a select committee 
of the House or a joint committee of the Lords and the Com- 
mons. The general, he declares, should be called upon to pro- 
duce his evidence and most thorough measures taken to protect 
the lives and property of any witnesses brought from Ireland 
to testify at the inquiry. 

APPENDIX ¢. 
REPORT OF THE BRITISH LABOR COMMISSION TO IRELAND. 

The situation in Ireland to-day is nothing short of a tragedy, 
whether from the point of view of the Irish people or from the 
standpoint of British honor and prestige. . British labor is 
vitally interested in the Lrish situation from two points of view. 
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It is concerned with the problem of Irish government and the 
bestowal upon the people of Ireland of the freedom which they 
passionately desire. It is concerned also with the degradation 
which the British people are now suffering in consequence of 
the policy of repression and coercion which has been carried 
out in its name. On the general preblem of the settlement of 
the political problem in Ireland, the Labor Party has declared 
| its policy. The manifesto embodying this policy is reprinted 
as an appendix to this report. Labor representatives in the 
House of Commons have protested against the policy of physical 
force applied to Ireland, as thé Labor Party regards recourse 
to methods of violence as a confession of bankruptcy of states- 
manship. 

On October 25 Mr. Arthur Henderson moved in the House of 
Commons: “Tuat this House regrets the present state of 
lawlessness in Ireland and the lack of discipline in the armed 
forces of the Crown, resulting in the death or injury of inno- 
cent citizens and the destruction of property; and is of opin- 
ion that an independent investigation should at once be insti- 
tuted into the causes, nature, and extent of reprisals on the 
part of those whose duty is the maintenance of law and order.” 

This proposed vote of censure condemned the action of the 
British Government and its agents in Ireland and asked for 
an independent inquiry. The request for an inquiry was re- 
‘fused. The situation in Ireland did not improve. Indeed it 
grew worse, and the Labor Party, therefore, decided to set up a 
commission under its own auspices to inquire into the whole 
| question of reprisals and violence in Ireland. 

THE 





PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION. 


The Parliamentary Labor Party appointed three of its mem- 
bers, Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P., Mr. J. Lawson, M. P., 
and Mr. W. Lunn, M. P., to serve on the commission, whilst the 
executive committee of the Labor Party appointed its chair- 


| man, Mr. A. G. Cameron; its vice chairman, Mr. F. W. Jowett; 


and Mr. J. Bromley to represent the executive of the party. 
At the first meeting of the commission Mr. Henderson was 
unanimously elected as chairman. In view of the importance 
of the delegation’s work and opportunities which it was thought 
might arise to assist the establishment of peace in Ireland, the 
Right Hon. W. Adamson, M. P., was persuaded to join the 
commission. Brig. Gen. C. B. Thomson became military ad- 
viser, and Capt. C. W. Kendall legal adviser. Mr. W. W. 
Henderson accompanied the commission as press secretary and 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood was appointed seeretary of the com- 
mission. Mr. Tom Johnson, seeretary of the Irish Labor Party 
and Trade Union Congress, was attached to the commission 
and the services of Mr. E. Rooney as stenographer were placed 
at the disposal of the commission by the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood, chief secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, gave every possible assistance to the commission. As 
a result of his instructions we were supplied with permits to 
enable us to travel by motor anywhere we wished to go and at 
any hour. We were everywhere received with the utmest cour- 
tesy by responsible officials, both civil and military. We wish, 
therefore, to place on record our sense of obligation to the chief 
secretary, to the officials of Dublin Castle, and to the respon- 
sible military and police officers with whom we came into con- 
tact. We do so the more earnestly because the main burden 
of our report is a denunciation of the Government’s policy. 

THE DIARY OF THE COMMISSION, 


The commission left for Dublin on Tuesday, November 30. 
That evening it met the secretary of the Irish Labor Party aud 
Trade Union Congress. On the following day a long discussion 
took place between representatives of the Irish Labor Party 
and the commission on labor policy regarding Ireland, the pos- 
sibilities of securing a suspension of acts of violence, and the 
detailed work of the commission. Both the commission and the 
Trish Labor representatives were in perfect accord, and the 
latter proffered every possible help to the delegates. They 
placed at our disposal the services of Mr. Tom Johnson, whose 
assistance was invaluable. During the time -ve were in Ireland 
Mr. Johnson acted as a liaison officer between the commission 
and Irish labor, both in Dublin and elsewhere. The attitude of 
the Irish labor movement toward the promotion of peace in 
Treland is dealt with later in this report, and need not there- 
fore be referred to here. 

The commission made Dublin its headquarters for several 
| days. During this time evidence was taken at the Shelbourne 
Hotel, and visits were paid to Balbriggan, Skerries, Croke Park, 
and other places in Dublin itself. At Balbriggan—the scene of 
a reprisal on a large seale—the delegates visited the hosiery 
factory which was destroyed by fire. and the many houses and 
} other premises which were burned in the attack upon the town 
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on September 20. The evidence of eyewitnesses was taken in 
the town hall. 

At Skerries witnesses were examined with regard to the 
shooting of individuais there. At Croke Park the commission 
reconstructed the scene of Sunday, November 21, and took evi- 
dence on the spot. In Dublin visits were paid to the Painters’ 
Trade Union -Club and the Women’s Trade Union Club, both of 
which premises had been raided, and some of our members 
investigated incidents which had occurred in private houses. 

In the meantime Mr. Henderson and Mr. Adamson inter- 
viewed Mr. Arthur Grifliths in Mountjoy Prison, and visited 
the Archbishop of Dublin. Mr. Henderson also traveled to 
Armagh and interviewed Cardinal Logue. 

On Saturday, December 4, the commission visited Dublin 
Castle and had an interview with the chief secretary for Ire- 
land. The chief military, police, and civil officers of Dublin 
Castle were present at the interview. 

On Sunday, December 5, Mr. Adamson returned to Scotland 
to fulfill an important engagement in Fifeshire, and on the fol- 
lowing morning Mr. Henderson left for London. Mr. A. G. 
Cameron acted as chairman of the commission during the 
remainder of his stay in Ireland. The evening prior to the de- 
parture of Mr. Henderson the commission met members of the 
executive committees of the Irish Labor Party and Trade Union 
Congress for the purpose of reviewing the Irish situation from 
the point of view of the establishment of peace. 

On Monday morning, December 6, the commission traveled 
by train to Cork. We met the Lord Mayor, the senior Sinn Fein 
member for the city, and several members of the city council. 
The Lord Mayor kindly place€ a room in the City Hall—since 
totally destroyed by fire—at our disposal, and offered to supply 
the commission with all the information collected by the city 
council concerning incidents in Cork. 

We investigated several-unfortunate occurrences which took 
place during our stay in the city, and a large number of wit- 
nesses were examined with regard to reprisals carried out 
during the past few months. We paid visits to buildings which 
had been burned, and to houses and shops where furniture, 
fittings, and other property had been destroyed. Members of 
the commission traveled by motor car from Cork to Bandon to 
see the hosiery works and other property which had suffered 
destruction, and to take the evidence of witnesses. 

On Wednesday, December 8, we left Cork for Killarney. 
Owing to the suspension of the passenger service on the rail- 
Ways, we traveled by motor car through the southwest of Ire- 
land. On Thursday we reached Tralee, which place provided 
us with abundant evidence of reprisals and terrorism. On the 
way to Tralee we investigated the circumstances of the burn- 
ing of the cooperative creamery at Ballymacelligott and the so- 
called “ Battle of Tralee,” which is said to have taken place 
there. 

From Tralee members of the commission motored out to see 
the Abbeydorney Cooperative Creamery and take evidence con- 
cerning its destruction by fire, whilst other members journeyed 
to Ardfert to investigate the shooting of a girl there. In this 
case, however, the commission was not able to obtain sufficient 
evidence to warrant the conclusion that the girl was shot by a 
member of the Crown forces. 

The following morning, Friday, December 10, we set out for 
Limerick, passing through Listowel, where we observed the shop 
signs from which Irish names-had been obliterated by order of 
members of the Crown forces. On the way we called at Foynes, 
where a cooperative society’s store and a workingmen’s club 
had been burned down, and at Shanagolden, where the coopera- 
tive creamery had also been destroyed by fire and damage done 
to other buildings, and where an old man had been shot. 

Arriving at Limerick we proceeded to take evidence, and on 
the following morning—Saturday—certain members of the com- 
m'ssion met the mayor and members of the town council at the 
Town Hall, where further evidence was taken. Other memberg 
of the commission traveled to Hospital and Tipperary, at both 
of which places evidence was taken. — ; 

The two sections of the commission reassembled later in the 
day at Limerick Junction and entrained for Dublin. The motor 
cars then returned to Cork. At Dillon’s Cross the chauffeurs 
were held up, searched, and imprisoned until Sunday afternoon. 
On their release they found that certain motor car accessories, 
clothing, and perscnal effects had disappeared. 

On our return to Dublin we completed our investigation into 
the Croke Park case and took evidence in other cases. Members 
of the commission visited Dublin Castle and interviewed officials 
there. 

On Sunday, December 12, we received news of the burning of 
many buildings in Cork, and at the request of the commission 
two members visited the city on the following day. 
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On Tuesday, December 14, Messrs. Cameron, Jowett, and 
Bromley left for London to attend the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Labor Party, the remainder of the commis- 
sion leaving Dublin the following day. 

It will be seen that our inquiries were confined to Dublin and 
neighborhood and to the southwest of Ireland, which is the most 
disturbed area of the country. We were unable, without pro- 
longing the inquiry, to visit districts in which incidents have 
taken place that merit close investigation. We believe, how- 
ever, that the evidence we have been able to obtain is more 
than sufficient to justify the strongest condemnation of the 
policy of the British Government. 

The work of the commission falls into two parts—the inquiry 
into reprisals and the efforts which were made toward a cessa- 
tion of acts of violence as a necessary preliminary to negotia- 
tions for a permanent settlement of the problem of Irish gov- 
ernment. The first part of the report is concerned with 
reprisals, and the second section to the larger problem of peace. 
Before embarking upon a discussion of reprisals, however, we 
feel it to be necessary to explain the method of inquiry which 
we pursued. 

METHOD OF INQUIRY. 

Before our departure to Ireland we had received numerous 
letters calling attention to “reprisals” which were alleged to 
have taken place. We had, of course, in our minds the various 
occurrences in Ireland which had been the subject of questions 
or debates in Parliament. During the whole of our stay in 
Ireland cases for inquiry were constantly being brought to our 
notice. By every post there came suggestions or appeals for 
investigation into “ reprisals” of which the writers had knowl- 
edge. Telephone messages and telegrams called attention to 
acts of violence committed in various places in Ireland by 
armed forces of the Crown. Personal callers came to bring 
“reprisals ” to our notice. 

It was obvious from the commencement of our investigation 
that to attempt to inquire into all the allegations of “ reprisals ” 
which in one way or another were forced upon our attention was 
to attempt the impossible. Some method of selection of cases 
for investigation was essential. We therefore decided to ex- 
amine various types of cases. We could, of course, have done 
this within easy reach of Dublin; but we were unanimous in 
the view that our inquiry would not be complete unless we 
visited the more disturbed areas in Ireland. Our representa- 
tive cases are drawn, therefore, from Dublin and from the 
southwest of Ireland, though we have received sworn state- 
ments relating to “reprisals” in other parts of the country. 

The cases dealt with in this report fall into two groups— 
outrages committed upon the police and other armed servants 
of the Crown and upon those associated with the Crown forces, 
and reprisals committed by the Crown forces. The latter fal\ 
under six main heads: - 

(1) General terrorism and provocative behavior. 

(2) Arson. 

(3) The willful destruction of property otherwise than by 
fire. 

(4) Looting. 

(5) Cruelty to persons. 

(6) Shooting. 

Often enough the various types of violence are to be found 
combined in the same occurrences. 

It was made clear to us at the outset that we could not accu- 
mulate evidence merely by relying upon witnesses coming for- 
ward voluntarily. We may say, however, that at every place at 
which we stayed people did present themselves to give evidence. 
It was, of course, necessary to visit many places to make obser- 
vations on the spot and to take evidence from witnesses on the 
scene of the occurrences. But, in addition, we had on many 
occasions to go to the homes of people who could of their own 
knowledge assist us in our investigations. 

In some cases we found it difficult or impossible to obtain suf- 
ficient reliable evidence, either through the absence of important 
witnesses, who were perhaps “on the run,” or through the fear 
of possible consequences if facts were disclosed. ‘The atmos. 
phere of terrorism which prevails in many parts of Ireland 
renders it extremely difficult to gather information. Those who 
were eyewitnesses of incidents deserving of inquiry have been 
threatened with violence, and even death, if they disclose what 
they saw. We have information of one case where a firm of 
solicitors declined to swear an affidavit through fear of the con- 
sequences which might ensue. 

The number of places to be visited and witnesses to be exam- 
ined led us at times to divide the commission into groups. This 
had distinct advantage when it was necessary to visit private 
houses and small shops, and it also enabled more cases to be 
examined than would otherwise have been possible. 
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We should have been glad to receive the fullest possible evi- 
dence from official sources. Whilst responsible officers, civil and 
military, have been willing to discuss with members of the com- 
mission cases investigated by us, we were not supplied with 
copies of the official reports bearing on such cases. These docu- 
ments are confidential, and we were informed that in conse- 
quence we could not be provided with copies of them. The 
chief secretary offered to arrange for the police or military 
concerned in cases we wished to examine to appear before us, 
but as in very many cases the men concerned have been re- 
moved to other parts of the country since the occurrences on 
which we desired their statements took place, time did not per- 
mit us to take evidence from them, 


THE ARMED FORCES IN IRELAND, 


There is a state of war in Ireland, and what are called “ out- 
rages’ and “ reprisals” are but incidents in a bitter campaign. 
On the one hand, there are the armed forces of the Crown; on 
the other, the Irish republican army. It will be well before 
describing the reprisals we have investigated to provide a 
background by explaining the composition, character, and tem- 
per of the opposing forces in Ireland. Only in this way is it 
possible to bring individual incidents into relation with the 
general situation. 

The Government forces. in Ireland consist of: 

(a) The military garrison. 

(b) The Royal Irish Constabulary. 

(ec) The auxiliary division. 

In regard to (a), some 50,000 soldiers are at present quar- 
tered in Ireland; they are in the main young and inexperi- 


enced; few of them have had the training given to a recruit in | 
The majority of the | 


prewar days before joining a service unit. 
junior officers are equally ignorant of their professional duties; 
many in infantry battalions have not passed through the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst. Under the conditions existing in 
Ireland up to and during the visit of the commission, these lads 
were continually being called upon to support the police against 
the civil population, a task which has always been distasteful 
to regular soldiers and should be confided only to highly dis- 
ciplined troops. AS a result training has been neglected, dis- 
cipline has become lax, youths at the most receptive period of 
their lives have been brutalized and demoralized, and all this 
has been done at enormous cost to the taxpayer. 


Until the proclamation of martial law the military forces of | 
They were |} 


the Crown had a purely passive réle in Ireland. 
widely scattered and undertook no independent action; they 
formed a sort of second line to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the auxiliary division. Under martial law, the military 
authorities should, in theory, assume supreme command, and 
the rdles of the soldiers and police would be reversed. Although 
this would be a marked improvement on the existing state of 
affairs, since some order and coherence would be imparted to 
the activities of the forces of the Crown, unless martial law is 
applied to the whole of Ireland (and this it is estimated would 
require 200,000 troops) it would cause deep resentment in the 
areas singled out for special treatment and do more harm than 
good. Undoubtedly, martial law, applied without distinction 
or discrimination, offers the most humane method of coercion. 
The cost of this policy, however, must be reckoned not only in 
terms of money but by the effect produced on the British Army 
as a whole. If a force exceeding in size the expeditionary 
force sent to France in 1914 is to be employed for purposes of 
repression, it can only be raised by taking all the men from 
the garrison towns in England and Scotland and exposing 


them to the demoralizing influences inseparable from civil war. | 


Under heading (b) are included the so-called “ Black and 
Tans.” Originally the Royal Irish Constabulary was recruited 
from men of Irish birth, but during the recent troubles resigna- 
tions from the Irish Constabulary were so numerous that it 
became necessary to enroll Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welsh- 
men to keep the force up to strength. Most of these new re- 
eruits were ex-soldiers and at first retained their khaki while 
wearing constabulary caps and belts, which are of so dark a 
green as to appear almost black. Hence the expression “ Black 
and Tans,’ a name whose point and humor have made it a 
ecatchword, although the khaki uniforms have now nearly dis- 
appeared. 

Whilst we wish to avoid making any general accusation 
against a body of men with so distinguished a record as the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, we feel compelled to express the 
opinion, based on our personal observation, that a by no means 
negligible proportion of the force as at present constituted are 
men of intemperate habits and utterly unsuited to their duties. 
It may be that not more than 1 per cent of the Royal Irish Con- 
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stabulary are men of really bad character. Nevertheless this 
small fraction has discredited the whole force as an instrument 
of policy by making it an object of general dread and detesta- 
tion. Evidence in support of this statement was found in every 
district visited, though in some a distinction was made between 
members of the old constabulary and the Black and Tans. 

The auxiliary division of the Royal Irish Constabulary is re- 
cruited exclusively from ex-officers. Perhaps for this reason a 
license is permitted among the “ cadets” (the rank and file of 
the division) which makes their conduct depend more on the 
personality of local commanders than on instructions from head- 
quarters. In Tralee the auxiliaries enjoyed a reputation for 
good behavior and moderation among the inhabitants, but in 
other districts which we visited they inspired terror as the 
authors of reprisals whose brutality and destructive effects 
were only equaled by the skill and forethought with which they 
had been planned. 

In the auxiliary division the men who matter are those pos- 
sessed of ability and education, who are inflamed by political 
passion, and who, so far as could be seen during the visit of 
| the commission, were being given a free hand in the south and 
| west of Ireland. Wherever reprisals have been scientifically 
carried out so as to cause the maximum economic and industrial 
loss to an Irish countryside or city, they have almost invariably 
been the work of detachments of cadets. Several cases investi- 
gated by the commission revealed the fact that these detach- 
ments had worked independently of, and brooked no inter- 
ference from, the other forces of the Crown. In view of the 
recent conduct, after the orders published in the press forbid- 
ding all reprisals, they do not seem to recognize even the au- 
thority of Dublin Castle, and the question suggests itself: 
Under whom, then, do they serve? Some obvious deductions 





| can be made from much that is uncertain and confused. This 
division is essentially undemocratic in its composition. It is a 


class weapon which is being forged in Ireland and could be used 
in England. Further, the method of its employment at the 
present juncture gives color to the suspicion that it is the in- 
strument of those reactionary forcés which dictate the Irish 
policy of the British Government. Hitherto reprisals by aux- 
iliaries have been hushed up as far as possible, and efforts have 
been made to impute the blame for their misdeeds to innocent 
civilians. Evidently this force enjoys special and powerful 
protection. Now that martial law has been proclaimed in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland, it will be interesting to see how far the 
detachments of cadets in those regions will come under military 
control. 





THE IRISH REPUBLICAN ARMY. 


The forces of the Crown in Ireland are opposed by the Re- 
publican volunteers. To speak of the forces of Sinn Fein as 
an army is misleading. The Irish republican army may con- 
sist of 216 battalions, whose strengths vary from 100 to 1,000 
men, but it is an army only in name. This remark implies no 
disrespect for the Irish republican army, which, in point of 
fact, is a far more formidable organization than any army 
raised from a population of at most 3,000,000 could ever be. 

The Irish republican army is formidable because it is in- 
tangible; if it functioned as an army it would have to concen- 
trate to fight, and then it could be defeated without difficulty. 
But in its present form it lives and fights dispersed; it is every- 
where all the time and nowhere at any given moment. Without 
the sympathy and support of the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, it could not exist. This support is probably more general 
and effective to-day than it has been at any previous period. 
Irish volunteers are fed and harbored by people who three 
years ago were certainly not Sinn Feiners, and some of whom 
| were Unionists. So great has been the provocation by the 
forces of the Crown that 80 per cent of Irish men and women 
now regard the shooting of policemen and throwing of bombs 
at lorries with the same philosophic resignation that Mr. 
Lloyd-George displays toward arson, pillage, and the shooting 
of civilians at sight in the presence of their wives and children. 
Under such conditions it is practically impossible to bring the 
Irish republican army to bay. It might be driven underground 
by the use of overwhelming military force, but it will spring up 
| again when that force has been withdrawn. Executions and 
torture are not deterrents; they have, indeed, the opposite 
| effect. It is reported on good authority that the day Kevin 
Barry was hanged several hundred undergraduates of Dublin 
| University enrolled themselves as volunteers. The destruction 
of creameries and manufactories only serves to stimulate re- 
cruiting by increasing the number of desperate men. The policy 
of reprisals by destruction, if carried to its ultimate conclusion, 
will ruin Ireland outside Ulster, but will not defeat the volun- 
| teers, 
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ATTACKS UPON MEMBERS OF THE CROWN FORCES. 

Members of the Royal Irish Constabulary have been shot both 
on and off duty. These cases are regarded by Sinn Feiners, 
whether they approve of them or not, as “ reprisals ” rather than 
“ outrages.” They were, it is said, the outcome of the British 
Government's policy of coercion and repression manifested in 
the imprisonment: of people without trial, the prohibition of 
public meetings, and similar acts. The shooting of members 
of the constabulary and the subsequent resignations which 
took place were largely responsible for the “ dilution” of the 
old Royal Irish Constabulary by newcomers of a less desirable 
type and for the enrollment of the auxiliary division of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, though, on the other hand, it is clear 
that the resort by a section of the Sinn Fein movement to a 
policy of physical force was itself but the outcome of a coercive 
policy on the part of the British Government. 

Since the introduction into Ireland of reinforcements of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the embodiment, of the auxiliary 
division attacks by members of the Irish republican army 
upon the forces of the Crown have increased in number, whilst 
the scale of operations has been enlarged. There have been 
several ambushes in which many members of the Crown forces 
have been killed or wounded. These incidents have been fully 
reported in the British press. But regrettable as these opera- 
tions are, they appear to us less reprehensible than the murder 
of British officers and civilians in their beds on “ bloody Sun- 
day,” November 21. Sinn Feiners have, as we shall show pres- 
ently, been shot in cold blood; but “two wrongs do not make 2 
right,” and by whomsoever it is carried out and whoever is the 
victim, the murder of individuals unable to defend themselves 
is murder, whether committed by members of the British Crown 
forces or by Irish volunteers. 

VICTIMIZATION OF PFOPLE ASSOCIATED WITH 
CONSTABULARY. 

The commission has obtained statements relating to acts of 
victimization committed upon persons related to or associated 
with members of the Royal Irish Constabulary. We have not 
had an opportunity of personally investigating any of these 
eases. Those to which our attention has been drawn are for the 
most part cases of what may be called petty victimization, 
though they are undoubtedly calculated to embitter the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. There are a number of cases where women 
employed as Royal Irish Constabulary barrack servants or 
women on friendly terms with the constabulary have received 
threatening letters. In some cases women have had their hair 
cut off. There are instances also of the wives or families of 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary being turned out of 
their homes, which have been burned. Some official police re- 
ports concerning cases of victimization are printed in the 
appendix. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, the terrorization of 
persons in some way connected with the Roya! Irish Constabu- 
lary has not been carried out on a scale comparable with the 
terrorization of the mass of the Irish people. Nevertheless the 
policy of victimization is most regrettable and has tended to 
embitter the relations between the constabulary and the Irish 
people. 


THE ROYAL IRISH 


THE GOVERNMENT AND REPRISALS. 

We shall in this report deal in some detail with a number of 
the recent tragic occurrences in Ireland. The Government has 
repeatedly condoned reprisals, and the chief secretary has de- 
fended the action of the armed forces of the Crown. On 
numerous occasions in the House of Commons he has given a 
point-blank denial to statements made by members of the House 
on the basis of information received from 
sources. He has made assertions a few of which he has ulti- 
mately been driven, most grudgingly, to withdraw. The attitude 
of the Government, judged by its spokesmen, is that many of 
the unhappy events in Ireland of which the British public has 
heard during the past few months were either figments of the 
imagination or incidents in which the acts of the Crown forces 
were justifiable. The results of our investigations will show 
how much truth there is in this point of view. 

GENERAL TERRORISM AND PROVOCATIVE BEHAVIOR, 

In every part of Ireland that we visited we were impressed 
by the atmosphere of terrorism which prevailed. This is due 
to some extent to uncertainty; people are afraid that their 
houses might be burned; they fear that they might be arrested 
or even dragged from their beds and shot. 

But terrorism is accentuated by other less direct methods. 
Lorries of armed men with their rifles “at the ready” are fre- 
quent sights in the towns and even in the country districts. 
We are aware that the Irish secretary would have us believe 
that these “ brave men ~ might be shot by “ cowardly assassins ” 


nonofficial Irish | 


| 











in the streets, but we can not believe that fer men to carry 
rifles “at the ready ” is a means of protection against the possi- 
bility of being shot from a window or at a distance. This dis- 
play of arms assists to spread the feeling of terror. The sight 
of “tin hats,” drawn bayonets, and revolvers, and here and 
there of sandbags or machine guns or powerful searchlights is 
calculated to terrorize the civilian population. 

But the insolent and provocative conduct of certain sections 
of the Crown forces is even more likely to inspire fear or to 
incite reprisals. In at least one town to our own knowledge 
the Royal Irish Constabulary often carry Black and Tan flags 
on their motor lorries, glorying in the title which has spread 
fear throughout the land. Sometimes below it will be found a 
small Sinn Fein flag, or the flag of the Irish republic will be 
trailed at the tail-of the lorry in the dust or mire of the road. 
We would submit that no disciplined force would so deliberately 
encourage bitterness of spirit or inflame feelings of retaliation. 
in this way. 

We have witnessed with feelings of shame the insolent swag- 
ger of individual Black and Tans in the streets of Irish towns. 
We have heard raucous voices, to the accompaniment of the 
rumble of a police lorry, bawling the Royal Irish Constabulary 
song: 

We are the boys of the R. I. C.; 
We are as happy as happy can be. 

Incidents such as these may not seem to be important, but 
who can doubt that in Ireland to-day they intensify the hatred 
of the British Government and its ways? 

It is unfortunate also that the civilian population should wit- 
ness, aS many have done, members of the Crown forces under 
the influence of drink. A member of the commission stated to 
his colleagues that he had seen in the street an auxiliary cadet, 
revolver in hand, distinctly the worse for liquor. 

At a railway station the members of the commission saw a 
number of Black and Tans (they wore the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary uniform and were certainly not, to judge by their 
general appearance and accent, members of the old Royal Irish 
Constabulary) invade the refreshment room. We use the word 
“invade” advisedly. Their behavior was unmannerly, to say 
the very least. They shouted out the Royal Irish Constabulary 
song and, in general, made the room intolerable for the 
travelers who were inside when the Black and Tans appeared. 
Some of the uniformed men were worse for drink, and one 
Black and Tan lurched along the platform of the station, using 
his rifle, presumably loaded, as a walking stick. Again it may 
be said that these incidents are but small affairs. But such 
conduct must arouse feelings of resentment or fear, or both, 
amongst the civilian population. 

In some places members of the Crown forces have compelled 
shopkeepers to obliterate the Irish signs over their doors and 


windows. This we know has happened at Killarney, Tralee, and 
Listowel. Such petty tyranny creates ill feeling. 


One species of terrorism to which reference must be made is 
the publication in the newspapers or by means of typewritten 
circulars of notices threatening punishment to the general pub- 
lic if certain things are done or not done. These notices are not 
signed by any responsible officer, but bear a signature such as 
“Black and Tans” or “ Secretary of Death or Victory League.” 
Notices of this kind have been set up by printers at the point 
of the revolver. Some of these notices are reprinted in the ap- 
pendix, 

Perhaps the most potent method of spreading terror is that 
which is frequently adopted during raids and searches It is 
said that these must be conducted quickly, as the representatives 
of the police or military taking part in them are exposed to con- 
siderable risk. But this explanation does not seem to us to ex- 
cuse the forcing of doors and breaking of windows, the flinging 
of papers about the rooms in which they are found, and the reck- 
less destruction of household or office effects. Much less does it 
excuse the attitude only too often adopted toward persons. A 
peremptory order to “ put ’em up” is, until it becomes a frequent 
occurrence, an unpleasant ordeal, but on night raids the pro- 
cedure may be much more trying. 

As an illustration we may quote the case of a local trade-union 
official. We do not for one moment believe that the Government 
can prove anything against him—unless to be a trade-union 
official is a crime—and we are convinced of his veracity. Some 
months ago he was arrested and imprisoned for five days with- 
out any reason being assigned. More recently he was visited by 
armed men after he had retired to bed. His wife and children 
were told to leave the bedroom. The man, whose only garment 
was his shirt, was told to put up his hands and, with the end of 
a rifle barrel pinced to his bare chest, he was interrogated for a 
space of 25 minutes on matters of which he had no knowledge, 
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These are the methods of the inquisition. Intimidation of this 
kind but terrifies or embitters innocent citizens and particularly 
women and children who have in some cases witnessed it. 

After curfew in Dublin we heard on several nights the firing 
of shots. As civilians out after 10 p. m. run the risk of being 
shot at sight, and as the police and military utilize the curfew 
hours for raiding purposes, it is a fair assumption that shots 
during the night are generally fired by them. We have been told 
that often this firing is not intended for purposes of destruction, 
in which case we can only conclude that its purpose is terrorism. 

We have no desire to overstate the facts; but the atmosphere 
of terrorism which has been created and the provocative be- 
havior of armed servants of the Crown, quite apart from specific 
reprisals, are sufficient in themselves to arouse in our hearts 
feelings of the deepest horror and shame. 

THE BURNING OF PROPERTY. 


A large number of buildings in Ireland have been destroyed 
by fire, but the Government has admitted only a very few cases 
of arson committed by members of the Crown forces. Generally, 
as, for example, in the recent great fire at Cork, the chief secre- 
tary denies the existence of evidence showing that the fires were 
caused by forces which, theoretically, are under his control. 
There is, however, ample evidence, in our judgment, to show 
that buildings have been deliberately burned and in nmrany cases 
utterly destroyed by servants of the Crown. ‘The premises 
which have been destroyed include creameries, factories, and 
other large business premises, as well as shops, private houses, 
and farms. 


We give in the appendix to the report a statement showing | 
attacks made upon cooperative concerns, | 
In the large majority of cases the buildings | 
The economie aspect | 
For | 


particulars of 42 
mainly creameries. 
were wholly or partially destroyed by fire. 
of this destruction we shall deal with later in this report. 
the moment we are concerned more especially with the question 
of the responsibility for these reprisals. 

(A) TUBBERCURRY AND ACHONRY CREAMERIES. 


The Chief Secretary.for Ireland declared in the House of 
Commons on October 20 that he had “ never seen a tittle of evi- 
dence to prove that the servants of the Crown have destroyed 
these creameries.” Over a month later, however (on November 
25), he admitted that in the case of the Tubbercurry and 
Achonry creameries “ the burning was committed by members of 
the police force on October 1 in an outburst of passion evoked 
by the brutal murder of District Inspector Brady and the 
wounding of another of their comrades on the evening of the 
previous day.” 

In the face of this admission it is not unjust to infer that 
other creameries have also been burned by the Crown forces. 


We do not need, however, to rely upon inference, for we have a | 


volume of direct evidence that many creamreries, besides those 
already referred to, have suffered destruction or danrage at the 
hands of servants of the Crown. 

In the cases of Tubbercurry and Achonry we do not know of 
the existence of any proof that members of the two societies 
were concerned in the death of District Inspector Brady. It is, 
however, clear from the chief secretary’s statement that the 
destruction of the two creameries was a reprisal and that, either 
with or without authority, members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary took vengeance upon the farmers of the district. 


{B) BALLYMOTE CREAMERY., 


We reproduce in this volume a copy of a telegram, dated 
November 3, from the district inspector of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary at Sligo, instructing the head constable of Ballagha- 
dreen to “inform all available auxiliary force to proceed at 
once to Ballymote, where a sergeant has been shot.” There 
appears to us to be no reason why auxiliaries should be sent 
to a place where a police sergeant had been shot, unless for 
purposes of revenge. On November 3 the Ballymote cooperative 
creamery was destroyed by fire. The society has no fewer than 
980 members. We have not personally investigated this case, 
but we can not refrain from remarking upon the coincidence of 
the date of the telegram with the date of the burning of Bally- 
mote creamery. 

(C) ABBEYDORNEY CREAMERY. 


The circumstances of the destruction by fire of the Abbey- 
dorney creamery were the subject of investigation by the conr- 
mission. There can. in our opinion, be no doubt that the build- 
ings were fired by uniformed men, who used petrol for the pur- 
pose of setting the creamery buildings alight more speedily and 
effectively. The store, which contained a good deal of in- 
flammable material, was completely gutted. The manager 
was ill-used. After the departure of the incendiaries 300 
pounds of butter and two 80-pound cheeses had disappeared. 
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About a fortnight after the attack on the creamery at Abbey- 
dorney two policemen were fatally shot. Later in the day a 
body of Royal Irish Constabulary men inflicted damage to 
property in the town. Since then the houses of the manager and 
the foreman employed at the creamery have been burned. 

(DY SHANAGOLDEN CREAMERY. 


The commission visited the village of Shanagolden. On 
August 24 an attempt was made to fire the cooperative cream- 
ery there. We were not able to ascertain the reason for this 
first attack on the building. We were told tiat the attempt to 
burn the creamery was made by Black and Tans from the neigh- 
boring village of Foynes. The cheese shed was actually set 
alight, but the flamres were extinguished. Next day the local 
volunteers arrested a Black and Tan and a policeman in connec- 
tion with the occurrence of the previous evening and marched 
them up and down the village street without their boots. 

As a reprisal, it is assumed, two lorries of Black and Tans 
arrived at the village in the evening. They shot dead an old man 
of 75 years. At the inquest a verdict of willful murder against 
the police was returned. They burned a house and attempted 
to burn a house and shop, but the occupier’s wife succeeded in 
saving it. 

The Black and Tans were seen to sprinkle petrol inside the 
creamery. A 5-gallon tin of petrol was left behind by the 
party. Immediately after they left the building there was a 
loud explosion and the creamery burst into flames. A cardboard 
box, bearing the name and official address of a sergeant of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, was subsequently found in the shrub- 
bery. It is assumed locally, though there is no proof, that the 
box had contained explosives. 

The county court judge awarded £12,000 damages. Cheese to 
the value of £4,000, which had been made for export to Great 
Britain, was destroyed. Prior to its destruction the creamery 


| had been receiving from 200 farmers in the district about 6,500 


gallons of milk per day. 

On the night following the burning of the creamery four 
young men of the village were arrested by Black and Tans and 
roughly handled. One of thenr was stripped naked and, it is 
said (though we have not direct evidence), left 5 miles away 
from the village. On the same evening an attempt was made 
to burn the local library. 

The destruction of buildings in a district other than cream- 
eries at the time the latter are destroyed and other acts of 
violence are not confined to Shanagolden. At Ballymacelligott 
men were shot and houses and other buildings and hayricks 
set on fire, as well as the creamery. A nrore detailed account 
of the incidents at Ballymacelligott is given in a later section 
of this report. 

(E) BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY WORKS. 


Creameries are by no means the only business premises which 
have been fired by members of the Crown forces. The Govern- 
ment has admitted that the fires at Balbriggan were caused by 
servants of the Crown. There were two hosiery works at Bal- 
briggan. On the night of September 20 one of thenr (belong- 
ing to an entirely English company) was destroyed by fire. 
The company employed 109 peopie in the factory and at least 
120 outworkers. The other hosiery works would probably have 
met a similar fate had not the Royal Irish Constabulary been 
dissuaded by a local resident. 


(F) BANDON HOSIERY WORKS. 


Whilst we were in Cork some members of the commission 
visited Bandon and there saw the remains of the factory of the 
Bandon Hosiery Co., whose premises were burned down on 
October 24. Two nights previous an attempt was made to fire 
the factory, but only slight damage was done. The company 
employed about 70 persons. The factory and stock were com- 
pletely destroyed at the second attempt, and the damage caused 
was estimated at £50,000. At the military inquiry 14 wit- 
nesses deposed that the fire was the work of the military, and 
it is understood that the authorities admit this to be the case. 
The Balbriggan factory was destroyed, with other property 
in the town, as a reprisal for the death of a police officer, but we 
have not been able to discover any similar motive for the attack 
on the Bandon works, though it is suggested as a possible ex- 
planation that some of the employees were Sinn Feiners. 


(G) PRINTING WORKS AT TRALEE. 


Members of the commission saw the ruins of a printing works 
in Tralee. The damage done by the Crown forces is estimated 
at over £50,000. At the works two newspapers were printed 
and 30 persons were employed. The destruction of the prem- 
ises is ascribed, though there is, of course, no positive proof of 
this, to the fact that the editor of one of the papers had criti- 
cized the action of the authorities, 
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(H) DESTRUCTION OF SHOPS. 
The examples given above—all of them the subject of inquiry 
the commission—will give some indication of the damage 
done to industrial concerns. Large business premises of other 
kinds and shops have been burned down in many places. We 
need do no more than refer at this stage to the wholesale destruc- 
tion by fire of the premises of many important business firms 
in the center of Cork on the night of December 12., Before this 
disaster occurred we had visited other shops in Cork which had 
suffered a similar fate. We refer to incendiarism in the city 
of Cork later in the report. 

At Bandon inquiry was made into the burning of a larg 
haberdashery, stationery, and boot store. Men in uniform were 
seen to throw petrol on the shop windows and doors, and bombs 
through the windows. These exploded and flames broke out. 
The upper part of the building was used as a dwelling and sev- 
eral people were in bed when the fire occurred. They succeeded 
in escaping, the girls clad only in their nightdresses. The house 
and shop were entirely destroyed. 

FARMS AND PRIVATE 


by 


(1} DESTRUCTION OF HOUSES. 

Other cases of arson in which sheps and stores suffered seri- 
ous damage or entire destruction could be given. But our pur- 
pose is to give examples which we investigated. The commis- 
sion made inquiries into the burning of a farm, the tenant of 
which was an aged and bedridden woman of 75 years. Members 
of the commission found the house and farm buildings in ruins, 
with the exception of a small fowl house. This shelter, without 
Windows and lighted only when the door is open, was eceupied 
by the two daughters of the old lady, and a boy of about 8 years, 
their nephew. They are living now under deplorable conditions. 
The tenant of the farm has been removed to the workhouse. 
Two policemen and a number of men in civilian dress came to 
the farm and asked for a son of the tenant. He was not at 
home. The occupants of the house were told to “clear out.” 
The old lady. who was ill, was taken outside, and the two sisters, 
partly dressed and without boots, together with the small boy 
in his nightshirt, left the house. The men poured petrol on the 
beds and furniture, on the outhouses and pigsty, and even on the 
pigs and poultry. The buildings were burned to the ground, 
the fowls were all burned to death, but the pigs were rescued, 
The family spent the night in the fields. On the morning after 
the fire two full tins of petrol and some empty tins were found 
in the farmyard. 

In Balbriggan many small cottages have been destroyed by 
the Crown forces. Many citizens of Cork have suffered the loss 
of their homes. The countryside has not eseaped, for in our 
inquiries we came across hamlets where cottages here and there 
had been burned, usually by the Black and Tans or other Crown 
forces, as part of a night’s program. In how many small coun- 
try towns there are to be seen the charred remains of homes we 
can not say, but it is beyond doubt that arson has been com- 
mitted on a large scale. 

s3urning is not confined te business premises, shops, farms, 
and private houses. Public and quasi-public buildings have also 
suffered. It would appear that places where people gather to- 
gether are special objects of destruction, as we have already 
seen in the case of creameries. The effect of destroying public 
buildings is clearly to render almost impracticable the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and to impose serious obstacles to the 
fulfillment by local bodies of their public responsibilities. 

Before the final destruction of the Cork City Hall several at- 
tempts had been made to fire the municipal building, which had 
suffered partial damage before it was razed to the ground. 

(J) TRALEE COUNTY HALL, 

The Tralee County Hall, together with a theater attached to 
it, were burned out during the early hours of the morning of 
November 1. The hall contained the county council offices, the 
urban district council offices, and the offices of the harbor board. 
Uniformed men were responsible for the fire. An officer said to 
a person who had been roused out of bed by the fire, “ Bad work 
in Kerry to-night. Three of the Crown forces have been killed, 
but Tralee will pay for it,” During the fire there was shooting 
from the police barracks near by, and the soldiers on the scene 
of the conflagration had to take cover. It is reported, though 
we have no direet evidence of the truth of the statement, that a 
military officer was wounded by shooting from the barracks. 
After the fire the military assisted people to take back the furni- 
ture which had been removed from their houses in case the 
fire spread. 





(K) INCENDIARISM AS A POLICY. 


In the foregoing statements regarding the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire we have confined our attention to cases we investi- 
gated. In every instanee, except those of the Achonry and Tub- 
bercurry creameries, evidence. was taken on the spot. We have 
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received information of many cases into which we were not able 
to inquire. But we consider the material which we have eol- 
lected to be sufficient for our purpose. 

The forces of the Crown in Ireland have been guilty of arson. 
As we have pointed out, in a few instances the Government has 
admitted as much, and we have no doubt that, if the chief sec- 
retary were pressed to declare the facts in other cases, he would 
be driven, however reluctantly, to make similar admissions. 
Incendiarism is part of the policy of the Black and Tans and 
auxiliaries. It is, we believe, one of their methods of terrorism 
and revenge. 

In face of the admissions of the Government as to the origin 
of the fires at Balbriggan, Achonry, and Tubbereurry, the gen- 
eral public may well suspect the truth of the denials of the Brit- 
ish Government, as to the complicity of their servants in other 
sases, even if direct evidence were not available. Such evidence, 
however, there is, and the legitimate surmises of those who mis- 
trust the Government’s statements are proved to be well- 
founded. 

It has been represented to us, however, that the presence of 
uniformed men at a fire is no proof that Crown forces are re- 
sponsible for the outbreak. It has been suggested that Sinn 
Feiners have obtained police and military uniforms, and that the 
fires might be the work of republicans bent upon creating hatred 
of the British Government. We can not believe that there is 
mueh substance in the argument. It is to be remembered that 
in many places the eurfew is in operation. During the hours 
when most of the burnings have taken place the police and mili- 
tary were in possession of the streets, and any fires which broke 
out must soon have become known to them, and they would have 
been able, had they chosen, to drive off the incendiaries. We 
have not received evidence of any street battles, which might 
reasonably be expected to occur in these circumstances. More- 
over, if it were true that arson was generally the work of Sinn 
Feiners, it is reasonable to suppose that the patrols of Crown 
forces in the streets at night would not have allowed the incen- 
diaries to complete the work of destruction. They weuld, we 
believe, have taken all possible steps to subdue outbreaks of fire 
caused by men to whom they are opposed. In point of facet, 
however, there is overwhelming evidence to show that in the 
case of many fires, not only have the Crown forces taken no 
steps to suppress the outbreaks, but that, on the contrary, they 
have actually hampered those who desired to extinguish the 
fires. In a later section of this report, dealing with occurrences 
in the city of Cork, we refer to the cutting of fire hose by per- 
sons who clearly did not desire that the fires should be sub- 
dued. We also received evidence from the responsible fire bri- 
gade officials in another town of the cutting of hose by men 
who, it would seem, were members of the Crown forces. 

Many of the fires which have occurred both in town and coun- 
try districts have been those of houses occupied by known Sinn 
Feiners. Sinn Fein halls have been destroyed by fire. Public 
buildings in places where there is a Sinn Fein majority, or at 
least an anti-British majority, on the local authority have met 
the same fate. To suggest that such burnings are the result 
of deliberate Sinn Fein activity seems to us unreasonable and, 
indeed, stupid, more especially as in many of these cases people 
have been shot or ill-treated. We can not conceive even the most 
extreme and violent Sinn Feiners operating a policy which would 
result in destroying property of value to their own supporters 
and subjecting their friends to physical hurt. 

As regards Cork, where there has been arson on a large scale, 
we understand that the Government take the view that the work 
might be that of a loosely organized body of people acting with- 
out authority. There is in Cork a body calling itself the Anti- 
Sinn Fein Society. We have no authentic information as to the 
composition of this intangible and nebulous organization, but it 
is suggested that it is composed of discontents in the town, many 
of them ex-soldiers, and also of individual members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the auxiliary division. We do 
not know how far this is the case. But if the facts are as stated, 
the burning of the buildings by men, some of whom are servants 
of the Crown, argues the existence of an indiscipline for which 
the Government must be held responsible. This argument, we 
may observe, is inconsistent with the view that in Cork the fires 
are the work of Sinn Feiners. 

Even if only a tithe of the fires which have admittedly oc- 
curred in many parts of Ireland during the past few months 
were caused by Government agents, the case against the forces 
of the Crown and the Government would, in our judgment, be 
amply proved. 

DESTRUCTION OTHER THAN BY BURNING. 

Fires are not the only method of destruction employed by the 
British forces in Ireland. We have investigated cases in which 
valuables of all kinds, including furniture and other household 
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effects and documents, have been wantonly destroyed. During 
our stay in Cork certain houses and shops were entered by 
auxiliaries and shop fittings, mirrors, furniture, pictures, orna- 
ments, and crockery were smashed wantonly and thoroughly. 
Members of the commission visited some of these places and 
with their own eyes saw the havoc which had been wrought. 
We leave aside for the moment the looting which took place. 
Even if nothing had been taken away the destruction in the 
shops and in the houses of people who had evidently taken great 
pride in their home is in itself sufficient to merit the strongest 
possible condemnation. It is said that the excuse which is 
offered for this wicked destruction is that people in these prem- 
ises jeered at the auxiliaries who were engaged in holding up 
and searching people in the street. According to the Govern- 
ment, the reason was that the police had been fired on in the 
vicinity. 

To our astonishment, we find that Mr. Denis Henry’s reply to 
a question by Mr. T. P. O’Connor in the House of Commons on 
December 8 stated that “the allegations of looting and of wan- 
ton destruction of property in this case, and in the other cases 
referred to, are absolutely unfounded.” We can not doubt what 
we have seen with our own eyes, and we can not do otherwise 
than assert emphatically that the reports on which Mr. Denis 
Henry based his answer are untrue. 


During our stay in Dublin members of the commission visited | 


the head office of the Irish National Painters and Decorators’ 
Union, which was raided on November 24. 
arrested and the oflice searched for correspondence. In making 


fitments. 


The three rooms of the office had been left undisturbed since | 
‘aid, and we were therefore able to see the dis- | 


the date of the 


order which prevailed. Books, papers, and correspondence were 


thrown in heaps about the floors of the three rooms; tables were | 


overturned, pictures smashed, and cabinets pulled to pieces. A 


register of members was torn up, as well as other papers and | 


correspondence. Even if the necessity of searching for docu- 
ments be admitted, it appears to us unreasonable and vindictive 
to act in the manner in which the military clearly did act at 
the painters and decorators’ office. 

LOOTING, 

It is within the knowledge of the British Government that 
there have been cases of looting. We understand that certain 
members of the Crown forces have been punished for this of- 
fense, but looting is carried on more extensively than the Gov- 
ernment would be prepared to admit. Members of the commis- 
sion heard from an auxiliary of cases where allegations of 
theft had been made against the Crown forces and where sub- 
sequently the articles assumed to have been stolen had been 
found. No doubt there are cases of this kind. On the other 
hand, the evidence we have received goes to show that a con- 
siderable amount of looting has actually taken place. ‘There 
are obviously opportunities for theft where raids are being made 
on premises. We took evidence from a witness who stated that 
over £300 worth of goods had been taken from his shop. Shortly 
hefore the raid on his premises—which, it may be pointed out, 
was undertaken with a view to arresting a person in his employ— 
the dealer in question and his assistants had taken stock. The 
morning following the raid the assistants again took careful 
stock, allowing for the sales since the previous stock taking, and 
goods to the value named above were found to have disappeared. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood has stated that there is no truth what- 
ever in the assertion that goods were taken from the shop; pre- 
sumably, the chief secretary’s information is obtained from 
members of the Crown forces who took part in the raid, or their 
superior officers. The choice is between accepting the word of 
the accuser or the word of the accused. We have formed the 
opinion with regard to this case that the allegations made 
against the servants of the Crown are true, as we can not believe 
that the witness and his assistants have deliberately invented a 
story of looting. 

Witnesses who saw the burning of creameries assert that 
butter and cheese were in some cases taken away by attacking 
parties. In some instances we know that the produce of the 
creameries was destroyed or damaged by fire. It is also beyond 
doubt that in others the Crown forces looted the stores of the 
creameries before they were fired. 

We have referred above to the destruction of property in 
houses and shops in Cork. On this occasion articles were taken 
from the shops, though Mr. Denis Henry, in the House of Com- 
mons on December 8, denied this. In many cases which came 
under our personal notice witnesses affirmed that during raids 
articles were taken from their houses. We can not believe that 
all the many statements we have heard to this effect, coming as 
they do from different parts of Ireland, are devoid of truth. 
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On the contrary, we are convinced that there has been a very 
large number of thefts from houses and shops. We have also 
heard of cases where Black and Tans have entered shops, ob- 
tained goods, and departed without paying for them. 

During our stay in Cork we received reports that whilst we 
were in the city people searched in the streets had been rebbed 
of money and other articles. We were not able to investigate 
all the cases of which we had information. The cases in which 
we did inquire, however, were, in our opinion, conclusive. We 
may quote the evidence taken in one case, where we had cor- 
roborative information: 

At between 9 and 9.15 p. m. on December 6, 1920, I had just left my 
friend at his door in —— Street, Cork. I was walking 
toward my home when I was stopped by some auxiliary police. They 
ordered me to take my hands out of my pockets and hold them up. 

I did so and one of the auxiliaries searched me and took everything 
from my pockets except my watch. The searcher handed the contents 
of my pockets to the men behind him. They were then handed back to 
me in one packet and I was told to retrace my steps and go home by 
: When I arrived home I examined my 
papers and wallet and found that £48 in £1 notes, belonging to my 
firm, was missing; also £35 ip four £5 notes, one £10 note, and five £1 
notes, private money, together with £16 10s. 4d. in an envelope, being 
my salary for one month, had disappeared. I have not reported the 
matter to the police, as I fear the consequences. 

Mr. ‘Denis Henry, on the occasion above referred to, stated 
that he had communicated with the police authorities, who had 
informed him that “ the auxiliaries conducted a general search 





| of people in the streets of Cork on Monday and Tuesday (Dec. 
The secretary was | 


6 and 7), but that the allegation of theft of money, or any other 
Unfortunately for the Government 
and its agents, there were too many well-substantiated cases of 
theft in the streets of Cork for this blank denial to be accepted. 
Frankly, we do not believe that a number of people would at 
the same moment suddenly fabricate stories about thefts. We 
are not surprised that the auxiliaries would not admit to the 
police that they were guilty of robbing persons whom they 
searched. 

There are so many undoubted cases of looting and theft that 
the commission must add these crimes to those of burning and 
destruction with which we have already dealt. We were filled 


| with shame that, in the name of law and order, servants of the 


sritish Government should be guilty of besmirching in the 


| eyes of Ireland the honesty of the British people. 


PHYSICAL VIOLENCE AND BRUTALITY. 

Many cases of beating and other forms of brutality came to 
our notice, some of which we were able to investigate. Whilst 
we were in Cork we heard on the second day of our visit that 
during the afternoon auxiliaries with whips of the kind used by 
drivers of jaunting cars had struck pedestrians with them. We 


| did not actually see the occurrence, but we took evidence from a 


town councilor who had witnessed the incident. The auxiliaries 
appear to have driven people before them, lashing the while 
with the whips. Most of the people who were struck did not 
protest, probably through fear of worse consequences; but one 
man who did was called “ An Irish swine ”’—an epithet com- 
monly applied by many members of the Crown forces to the 
people of Ireland. 'The event naturally created deep resentment 


| in the city. 


In some places there has been a good deal of flogging of 
people. We had before us in one town a witness with a record 
of 14 years’ service in an Irish regiment. He served through the 
late war and was a company sergeant major. Whilst in the 
street he was seized by five police and searched. The state- 
ment he made may be given in his own words: 


Then they accused me of teaching Sinn Feiners the use of machine 
guns. This I at once denied and said, ‘*‘ You should arrest me and put 
me on trial if you make such a serious charge against me.” One of 
the police then called me ———— bastard, and used other very vile lan- 
guage to me. I was compelled at rifle point to kneel in the mud, and 
on threat of death made to take an oath that I was not a Sinn Feiner. 
A framed photo of De Valera was then shown me by one of the police- 
men, and I was ordered to spit on it three times or be shot. I was 
struck and kicked. I was then ordered to get up and clear off. I did 
so, but was followed by about 12 policemen, who again set on me and 
very severely beat me with rifles, fists, and feet. I was knocked to the 
ground and kicked whilst there. These men were not English; they all 
spoke with an Irish accent, and one who spoke with a strong brogue 
served me worst. He said after a time, “Let him go; he has had 
enough,” but when the others desisted and I rose, he felled me again. 
I was eventually allowed to go, but two of them continued to follow 
me, kicking and beating me. I believed they desired to get me away 
from the other people and shoot me. Four or five soldiers, members 
of the regiment, came up and prevented the police doing me any fur- 
ther injury. When handing back my papers, they said, “‘ Here, take 
your rubbish, and we have taken no quids from you, so don’t write and 
tell Lloyd-George that we have done so.” They said they were going 
to shoot every ex-soldier in —. 


At the time we saw this man he bore the bruises caused by 
the brutal treatment of the police. 

The Black and Tans, at any rate in some places, appear to 
have taken to themselves the power to administer oaths. The 
following statement was given to the commission in evidence 
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by a lad of 18 who had been searched and a post-card plioto- 
graph of the late iord mayor of Cork found in his possession: 
The Blac! 


Tan who had searched me said I had a photo of Mac- 
y the man in charge told me to go down on my knees. I did 


and 
es 
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not o down struck me across the face with his clenched fist. 
Ti he teld me again to go down on my knees. I did not go dcwn, | 
and three or four of the Black and Tans who were around pushed me 
ac on my kn The leader then took a bound book about the size 
of a novel from under his arm le gave it to me and told me to hold 
it ubove my head and repeat the following words: “I swear that I 
will have nothing to do w inn J in future.’”’ I took no notice. 
Then the leader of the Black and Tans put the barrel of his rifle to my 
for nd told me to reps the oath. All this time I had said 
1 ng i i The leader then said, “ Say ‘ God 
bl the R thing, and the leader struck. me with his 
t oj h ‘Repeat ‘God bless the R. I, C.’ three 
n¢ he R. I. Cc.” Then he took a large framed 
m under his arm and told me to spit in De 

i took no notice. The leader again struck 

I made an attempt to do wbat I was told, 

e oi the Black and Tans said, ‘“* They 

in struck me on the face. Then they 


* cruelty it would .be difficult to find a w 


witness we examined on the treatment 
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] l dat the hands of men who clearly were members of 
( n forces. This man was taken from his home by 
masked inen with revolvers. He was asked questions which, | 
hie ivs. he Was unable to answer. He was kicked and thumped, | 
2) received blows on the head from revolvers, and kicked 
a ilst on the ground. He was asked whether he pre- 
be shot or drowned. He could not swim. He re- 
pl he would rather be shot. The masked men decided 
th should be drowned, and he was thrown into the river. 
I unately, the tide was low and he was able to keep his head 
abo. Two shots were fired after him. Then one of 
the : , *He’s gone where MacSwiney’s gone,” and left 
i wi ss, in the belief that he was drowned. 





g hese cases as illustrations of occurrences which are 
not infrequent and for which we can find no justification what- 
ever. Even individuals ill used were notorious and 


se 4) 
ii tue 





prominent Sinn Feiners and “ gunmen,” we should regard such 
inh in treatment as a disgrace to those directly and indi- 
rectly responsible for it. 

Unfortunately, in their work of hunting down people the 
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British Government often act in a 
women. We teok evidence in a 


way 
terrifying 


if five or six men dressed in the uniform of the R. I. C.— 
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| was the indiscriminate firing which took j 
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roughly handled the old widow, saying that if she did not tell 
them where her boys were they would burn down the house. 
They placed a tin of petrol on the floor. The woman then told 
the auxiliaries that her son —— was in prison, but she did not 
know where - and —— were. The widow told one of our 
members who visited her that she prayed for mercy. The men 
left the house swearing that there was “ no bloody God.” 

This rough and brutal treatment of women is by no means the 
worst that is to be said against men in the service of the British 
Crown. It is, however, extremely difficult to obtain direct evi- 
dence of incidents affecting females, for the women of Ireland 
are reticcnt on such subjects. The following case which came 
under our notice is, we fear, but an isolated instance. A young 
woman who was sleeping alone in premises which were raided 
by the Crown forces was compelled to get out of bed and her 
nightdress was ripped open from top to bottom. 

The cases of physical violence and brutal treatment which we 
have cited are, like the examples of other crimes which we have 
given, but examples. We could refer to more but we 
believe that the reader of this report will agree with us that 
thes ice to show the infamous deeds which have been done 
in the name of law and order. 





cases, 





SHOOTING. 

The people of Ireland have become accustomed to the display 
of Men who are being searched or interrogated ; 
quently covered by rifles or revolvers. The Crown forees sre 
“gunmen” ever ready to brandish their weapons in order to ‘n- 
spire fear or elicit information. Unfortunately, their arn 
have been used for a much deadlier purpose. 

One of the most important cases of shooting on a larre sea 

ace at the Croke Pa 
Football Ground, Dublin. is dealt with mo 
elsewhere in the report. We may point out here, however, that 
there were far more casualties at Croke Park than at Peterloo. 
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This incident 





| The killed and injured—numbering 78 persons in all— included 


who it safe 
If the police 
they did so by a pure accident. 


both women and boys, 
innocent victims, 
man,” 


is to were pericctly 
succeeded in shooting a “ gun- 
The brutal murder of 


say 


| British officers on the same day appears to have overshadowed 
in the minds of the British publie the equally callous murder of 
erinie to 


parts 
one of them drunk—called at a house after 1 o'clock in the 
morning in search of a man of over 70 years of age. His wife 
and a girl were the only persons in the house. There was a 
violent knocking at the door and some ene called out, “ Hurry | 
or the door will be broken in.” The woman opened the door 
as quickly as possible, and she was asked whether her husband 
Wi home. Her reply was to the effect that he was not, 
The evic » of the witness continued 
O1 then asked if there was any correspondence between 
miyst nm usband. I: red “ No,’ whereupon I jeered at 
and d, likely that a husband and w lo not co spond?” 
A man of 50 years of dressed in civilian cloth« with his 
hi birt k and his face 1eared with some grayish-lo ng stuff, 
VW v \ Ile was more <« nsive and violent th my ol il 
1 rT He brandi a revolver in our faces 
( nd ) he girl, cing why she stayed in my house, 
y ) ‘It it is two ye we will do for him.” 
an had an English accent of the north 
l men went out; then one return and 
D suddenly broken. I fears ting, 
We both. lay down until we heard the 
3 ! much laughter. After when all 
I tool ( and found that two thatched bu belonging 
\ » on fire, also some hay. There was a 1d a calf 
buildings, but I managed to let them out. und two 
overturned in the house, also a candle near the burned 
l s day I found that a ] > coal shovel, two pairs of 
and a fat hen—but a very old and, I he tough 
i disaj It is a very trying experience for ; man of | 
I For two from 1.15 to 3.15 a. m., I was in f for my 
li i ay not my home. I live in constant dread of another 
Some members of the commission visited the home of a widow 
whose house has been twice raided. On the first oceasion, about 
‘ n auxiliaries rushed inte the house and asked for her son. 
Some of them terrified a delicate daughter whom they covered 
with revolvers and asked where two of her brothers were. <As 
tl ixiliaries were unable to obtain any information they went | 


On the following night at 11.30 p. m., auxiliaries again 
came to the house. They broke in the panel of the door and 
shouted for the son for whom they had inquired on the previous 


away. 


day. The widow replied that the boys had been home to tea 
but she had not seen them since. One of the party went up- 


stairs and sat on the bed, He pointed a revolver at the daughter 
who was ill in bed and demanded to know the whereabouts of 
her brothers, but she could not tell them. Downstairs the men 





innocent people at Croke Park. We believe the second 
be every whit as bad as the first. 

We received evidence of a considerable number of 
shooting—far more indeed than we can refer to here. ) 
however, one or two examples. The following evidence 
given by a father relating to the shooting of his son: 



















I was awakened by a loud knocking at our house door, TI opened it 
and saw a group of men standing outside. One of them asked me where 
my sen was, and I answered, “In the British Army.’ The man then 
asked me where my other son was, but befor ould answer the b him- 
self shouted from his bedroom, “All right, father, I am here.” ‘Three men 
in the uniform of the Royal Irish Cor tbulary then rushed in past me to 

























my son’s room: they told him to get sed and hurry up. He put ona 
pai f trousers and his coat Che policemen then informed ts that they 
shed ) sk our son a few que stions and would not keep him 
ter which they took him away. There was m in a trene 
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soft 


i in which he 
others 


eoat 


To the 





hat with the party and, from the 


, I concluded he was an officer. 


way 








After some three hours, as my son did not return, I went to look for 
him, and eventually on looking over a wall saw his body lying in a field 
a few yards away. I carried him back to the cottage, [le w: juite 
dead and had several’ wounds in his body, one in the left wri ind 
one at the back of his head. So far as I am aware he was not a member 
of the Irish Republican Army. 

Another case which we investigated was that of «» man who 


was taken from his home by men in khaki. Later during the 
night his dead body was brought back to the house and the doec- 
tor who came with it said, “ They have shot the wrong man.” 
At the inquest, which was held subsequently, a verdict of willful 
murder against the military was returned, 

An eyewitness told us that he saw two policemen walk up to a 
man at the corner of a street. One policeman struck him with 
his rifle and the other deliberately shot him. The man died 
shortly afterwards in hospital. It worth noting that the 
medical men at the hospital who attended the wounded man did 
not give evidence at the military inquiry. 

Another case of shooting in cold blood relates to the attempted 
murder of a labor man. His wife told us that “at about 2.30 
a.m. a party of military called at our house. My husband let 
them in. They asked him his name. The party searched the 
house and then left. The officers were polite, but the men were 
rough.” Less than a month later “ at about 12.30 a. m. I heard 
a lorry stopping outside the cottage and then somebody banging 
at the outer door until it was smashed in. I opened the inner 
door and saw two men in the uniform of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. My husband was standing just behind me, and the 
men in doorway asked him his name. He told them; they then 
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asked him if he was a Sinn Feiner. He answered that he was 
a labor man and councilor, whereupon both men shot at him with 
revolvers. He fell and I helped him to a chair and one of the 
policemen fired in another shot after me. My husband, beyond 
answering the questions put to him, never said a word to the 
policemen ; he did not interfere with them in any way whatever. 
My husband sympathized with Sinn Fein, but was not a member 
of the Irish Republican Army,” 

In these and other similar cases into which we have inquired, 
members of the Crown forces have deliberately shot men in cold 
blood. These crimes occurring singly and often not reported in 
the British press are as revolting as the murder of British offi- 
cers in their beds and deserve equally thorough denunciation. 
Even if the Irish victims were “ gunmen,” we do not think that 


this in any way lessens the guilt of those who committed the | 


murders. 

The chief secretary for Ireland has referred on several oc- 
casions to men having been shot whilst trying to escape. We 
have information which goes to show that prisoners alleged to 
have been fired upon and killed in an attempt to escape have 
been shot in cold blood. Where men are killed the production 
of evidence from eyewitnesses is impossible, though it is suffi- 
cient to know that in at least one case an examination of the 
dead body showed that bullets had entered in front and not in 
the back. 
cumstances which made an attempt to escape the maddest folly, 
one survived. An Irish lawyer has informed us that he has 
evidence from the survivor that there was no effort made to 
escape, but that the two men were deliberately shot. 

We have heard of cases, though we have not taken direct 
evidence on the matter, where men have been shot in mistake 
for some other person. 
sult of the policy of shooting men without making adequate 
inquiries as to their identity and throw light upon the methods 
of terrorism which are now in operation. 

There is a large number of men in Ireland who are “ on the 
run.” We met many such men. Some of them were armed 
republicans and active supporters of the Sinn Fein movement. 
A proportion of them were members of the Irish volunteers. 
Others “on the run” are men who have little connection with 
the organized Sinn Fein movement. Amongst these are active 
trade-unionists. Those who are not extreme Sinn Feiners and 
are yet “on the run” are victims of police or military stupidity. 

Men who are “on the run” do not necessarily. disappear en- 
tirely. For example, in one important town all but five of 
the town councilors are men to whom the term could be ap- 
plied. Yet they do not, unless special danger threatens, absent 
themselves from the meetings of the council. Naturally, how- 
ever, it is difficult for men in this predicament to play their 
part fully in public affairs. Many men “on the run” walk 
abroad openly in the daytime, fairly secure in the knowledge 
that they will not be recognized by the Black and Tans or auxil- 
iaries, as the ease may be. The Crown forces, however, possess 
their addresses, and the innumerable raids which have taken 
place during curfew hours bave been made, very often, in order 
to find men who are “on the run.” The only hope of securing 
them is to find them in their homes. The result is that men 
in whom the agents of the British Government are keenly in- 
terested, in order to avoid being “looked up,” as the phrase is, 
keep away from home. In some cases men have bad to leave 
the districts in which they lived altogether. There are, of 
course, varying degrees of being “on the run,” but almost all 
of those who are so described fear that if they once fall into 
the hands of the Black and Tans or auxiliaries they will be shot 
where they stand. Many men are “on the run” not because of 
anything which might be proved against them, »u% because 
experience of men, whom perhajis they knew, being shot at 
sight has led them to the view that once arrested they would 
have no opportunity of disproving any charges. Probably the 
attitude of such men is unwarranted, but it is a sad commen- 
tary on the way law and order is maintained in Ireland that 
men should be driven to a belief that, if arrested, they would 
be murdered without trial. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF REPRISALS. 


In the foregoing section of this report we have given ex- 
amples of cases of reprisals and evidence of different kinds 
coming under the notice of the commission. We have not 
endeavored to search out merely the very worst cases. The 
majority of incidents selected for mention are typical of many 
similar oceurrences. A number of the cases with which we 
have dealt do not fall under a single heading, and therefore, in 


In another case where two men were shot in cir- | 


Such tragedies are the inevitable re- | 
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ties, we propose to refer to three incidents—those at Balbrig- 
gan, Croke Park, and Ballymacelligott—and to the conditions 
prevailing in the town of Tralee and the city of Cork. 
cork, 
The atmosphere of Cork prior to the latest acts of incendiar- 
ism was beyond description. During the time we were in the 
city terrorism was at its height. Cork has perhaps suffered 


| longer from the brutal domination of ill-disciplined armed 


forces than any other town in Ireland, probably because it has 
been regarded as one of the most important Sinn Fein centers. 
Within the past 12 months there have been three lord mayors 
of Cork. Lord Mayor MacCurtain was murdered in the pres- 
ence of his wife. Mr, Terence MacSwiney died in prison. His 
present successor is “on the run” and carrying out his duties 
as best he can. 

The proper administration of the city of Cork by the local 
authority has been rendered well-nigh impossible. Many mem- 
bers of the council have been marked down for attention by the 
Crown forces, and are able to attend the various meetings of 
committees only at considerable risk. Attempts have been made 
to set on fire the City Hall, and several raids have been made 
on the municipal offices. ° 

The whole of the civilian population has been in varying 
degrees under the terror. During the month of November alone 
we were informed by the Cork city council that over 200 cur- 
few arrests had been made, 4 Sinn Fein clubs burned to the 
ground, 12 large business premises destroyed by fire, in addi- 
tion to attempts made to fire others, including the City Hall; 
7 men shot dead, a dozen men dangerously wounded, 15 trains 
held up, 4 publicly placarded threats to the citizens of Cork 
issued, and over 500 houses of private citizens forcibly entered 
and searched. This by no means completes the list of incidents 
which occurred in Cork in the space of a single month. There 
were, in addition, attempted arrests which were unsuccessful, 
much indiscriminate shooting, and many minor outrages upon 
the people of Cork. 

During the time that we were in the city there was provoca- 
tive behavior on the part of auxiliaries, a large number of 
searches of individuals, a number of cases of theft from persons 
searched, the wanton destruction of property, and the incident 
of whipping pedestrians in the street. It is not surprising in 
these circumstances that the economic life of Cork has suffered 
considerably. As an illustration of the effect upon trade of 
the prevailing unsettlement and terrorism, we may refer to 
the information which we received that the receipts of certain 
traders in the city had during the past three months fallen by 
60 to 75 per cent. This economic stagnation arises directly out 
of the state of terror which exists in Cork. There is, of course, 
unemployment in the city. People are indisposed to make pur- 
chases other than those which are absolutely essential, and few 
people from the surrounding districts care to come into the city 
of Cork to shop. 

The commission was impressed by the sense of impending 
disaster which overhung the city of Cork during the time it was 
staying there. This uncertainty was ended by the tragic occur- 
rences on Saturday, December 12, when the Regent Street of 
Cork was destroyed by incendiaries. By this date the com- 
mission had returned to Dublin, but it decided to send two mem- 
bers of the commission to Cork to make immediate investiga- 
tions. The newspaper reports of the Cork fires conveyed but 
a faint impression of the terrible havoc wrought in the city. 
The most valuable premises in the town were utterly destroyed, 
large business houses and massively fronted shops were reduced 
to piles of smoldering débris, charred woodwork, and twisted 
iron girders. 

Shortly after 9 p. m. on Saturday, December 12, auxiliary 
police and Black and Tans appeared in large numbers in the 
streets of the city, and at the revolver point (before actual 
firing took place) drove people to their homes earlier than the 
curfew regulations required. This was regarded by the citizens 
as ominous and increased the nervousness which had been caused 
by the ambush at Dillons Cross and the apprehensions of re- 
prisals that were naturally entertained by the people. The 


| streets were soon entirely deserted and the work of destruction 
| begun. 


t 


order to give an idea of the various elements of terrorism en- | 
tering into particular incidents or practiced in particular locali- | 


The first of the burnings took place at Grant’s extensive prem- 
ises in Patrick Street, and during the night new fires broke out. 
At 4 a. m. the city hall was fired, and the efforts of the firemen 
failed to save it. It was completely gutted. But a few days 
previously the commission had taken evidence in the city hall 
of the unfortunate occurrences in Cork during the past few 
months. The city library adjacent to the hall was also destroyed. 

The members of the commission made special inquiries regard- 
ing the origin and cause of the fires, and numerous witnesses 











































































































































































































































































































































































































were interviewed. 
fires were caused by the Crown forces. 


They were unanimous in stating that the 
Some persons had 


witnessed the entry of members of the forces into buildings | 


which shortly afterwards were on fire. In some cases explo- 
sions occurred. Others, again, saw them engaged in looting. 
The smashing of glass and doors was heard as men forced their 
way into business premises for the purpose of looting. 


Firemen of the local brigade received assistance from the mili- 


tary engaged on patrol duty during curfew hours. The old 
Royal Irish Constabulary men (as distinct from Black and 
Tans) were engaged mainly in conveying information to the 
brigade of further outbreaks of fire occurring from time to time 
during the night. Two members of the brigade were slightly 
wounded by bullets whilst carrying out their duties, 

We would point out that the fires occurred after the Crown 
forces had driven the people indoors, and that during the greater 
part of the time that outbreaks of fire took place the curfew 
regulations were in operation. Eyewitnesses observing the fires 
from adjacent premises positively state that the incendiaries 
were agents of the British Government. We are of opinion that 
the incendiarism in Cork on December 12 was not a reprisal for 
the ambush which took place on the same date at Dillons Cross. 
The fires appear to have been an organized attempt to destroy 


the most valuable premises in the city, and we do not think’ 


that the arrangements could have been carried out if they had 
been hastily made after the unfortunate occurrence at Dillons 
Cross. 

On receiving the report of the delegates who had visited Cork, 
the commission dispatched the following telegram on December 
15 to Mr. Henderson : 

Statements made by chief secretary in House of Commons yesterday 
concerning the burning of Cork are grossly inaccurate. Parliamentary 
members of labor commission who visited Cork yesterday convinced 
that fires were work of Crown forces. Suggestion that fire spread from 
Patrick Street across the river to city hall, a distance several hundred 
yards, can not be entertained by anyone knowing topography of Cork. 
We stand by our statements regarding the tires in Cork, and can, if 
safety of witnesses guaranteed, produce reliable evidence on subject. 
We cherefore demond independent inquiry into recent incident in Cork. 
If Government refuse inquiry, British public will form its own con- 
clusions. 

The Government is undertaking a military inquiry, presum- 
ably on lines similar to those usually held, except that the report 
is to be published. We shall await the report with interest, but 
we doubt whether the court of inquiry will have at its disposal 
the nonofficial information which is essential to a true finding 
of the cause of the fires. 

We may here refer to the misfortune which befell the chauf- 
feurs who had driven the commission through the southwest 
of Ireland after they were dispatched home to Cork from Lim- 
erick Junction Station. ‘The four chauffeurs with their empty 
cars happened to arrive at Dillons Cross about the time of the 
ambush. They were arrested by auxiliaries and placed against 
a wall. The auxiliary police refused to listen to their explana- 
tion or to allow them to show their special permits. They 
were told that they were about to be shot. An officer, however, 
then came up and said that they were not to be shot until they 
had been searched in the barracks. 

They were ordered into their cars and told to drive to the bar- 
racks, three members of the force with revolvers accompanying 
each drives. They were then taken to the guardroom and 
searched, after which they were put into a small cell with seven 
other persons and detained until 2 p. m. on the following day. 
On returning to their cars they found that a number of motor 
accessories and personal belongings, amounting in value to 
nearly £40, were missing. So far as we know at present the 
missing property has not yet been returned. 

BALLYMACELLIGOTT AND THE “ BATTLE OF TRALEE.” 

The commission made a very close investigation into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the burning of Ballymacelligott cream- 
ery and the shooting which took place. In the first instance 
it will be well to give the statement made by ‘the Government on 
the Ballymacelligott case, The chief secretary, in the House of 
Commons on November 24, said: 


Let me come to the case of the creamery destroyed at Ballymacelli- 
gott, County Kerry. Here, happily, we can check the evidence printed 
in a paper that gives a certain qualified support to the right honorable 
gentleman, That evidence can be checked by officers of the Auxiliary Di- 
vision who were in the attack; and it happened also that a very gal- 
Jant officer from my own office was present, in addition to two jour- 
nalists and two photographers. Let us give the story. It gives an 
idea of the facts of these creamery cases. * * * At Ballymacelli- 
gott, in Kerry, a number of policemen were fired at on the morning of 
November 12 from the creamery. They attacked the creamery, wounded 
one or two men, and killed one or two men. On the afternoon of the 
same day along comes this party of journalists and photographers, 
escorted by Auxiliary Division men, to the total number of 16. As 
they came near the creamery, which was within 20 yards of the road, 
I am told dozens of rifle shots rang out. There was an ambush. The 
trench part of the ambuscade is still there. These men got out of 
their cars, attacked the attackers, killed several, wounded several, and 
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captured several others. They were fired’ at from the creamery; they 
were fired at from the manager’s house of the creamery. That is not 
the end of the story. Those who formed tbe ambush got reinforce- 
ments and came back, and toward 5 o'clock in the evening the police 
retired to Castleislane for reinforcements. They came back this morn 
ing and went into the creamer They found a number of spent 
cartridges in it; they knew they had been fired at from it; and, I say, 
as an act of war, they were justified in burning a portion of it down. 
It was within 20 yards of a road along which policemen had to patrol 
frequently every day. It was the center of an ambush. More than that, 
I had looked at the record of the manager of this creamery. He was 
a rebel in 1916 and was sent to jail for nearly a year. He 
is the organizer of all the raids in that neighborhood. * * * ‘These 
Auxiliary Division men went to the manager's house, knowing his 
record, and knowing that they had been fired at from the house, but 
they found a wounded Sinn Feiner inside; and naturally, being chival- 
rous British soldiers, they did not touch the house, but left it over 
the head of the wounded Sinn Feiner, 

On November 17, in answer to a question in the House of Com- 
mons referring to the incidents at Ballymacelligott, the chief 
secretary stated: 

I have received a report regarding this occurrence, from which it 
appears that a police escort, with a party of journalists, while travel- 
ing from Castleisland to 'Tralee, in County Kerry, on the 12th instant, 
were attacked at Bailymacelligott by about 70 armed men concealed 
near the creamery, and were actually fired upon from the creamery, 
The police defended themselves, and in so doing killed four of their 
assailants and wounded others, but the exact nuniber of wounded is not 
known. Seven arrests were effected, including a docter and his servant, 
who were attending a wounded man inside the creamery. The doctor 
and his servant were subsequently released, but the other prisoners 
have been retained for trial. The creamery and two or three adjoining 
homesteads, from which heavy fire was directed upon the police, and a 
quantity of hayricks were burned. The creamery was found to contain 
petrol and a number of spent cartridges. It was probably the head- 
quarters of the local Irish republic in Ireland. The hayricks burned 
with explosions, due undoubtedly to concealed ammunition. 

In answer to a further question, Sir Hamar Greenwood re- 
plied: 

I have spoken to a gentleman who was in the ambush, and I am quite 
sure of my facts. During this particular day there were three fights 
in the vicinity of this creamery, and I am convinced of the facts that 
I have stated in the house, I am glad that I have been able to interview 
one of my own staff who was in the ambush, and happily escaped with 
his life, who was able to give me an exact description of one of these 
ambushes, and an exact account of how one creamery, at any rate, was 
destroyed, 

We are not for the moment concerned with the chief secre- 
tary’s code of ethics. Our main concern is with his state- 
ments. The information ‘supplied to Sir Hamar Greenwood on 
the case at Ballymacelligott is, as we shall show, untrue in cer- 
tain important particulars. Indeed, we would go so far as to 
say that the account of the occurrences given by the chief sec- 
retary is a caricature of what actually happened, supplied to 
him, apparently, by a member of his own staff. The actual 
story of the occurrences, so far as we have been able to re- 
construct it from evidence which is well corroborated, is as 
follows; 

On Friday morning, November 12, a number of lorries con- 
taining police and military stopped on the road outside the 
creamery. So far as can be ascertained, no shots were fired 
from the creamery or the neighborhood by other than Crown 
forces. It may be pointed out that none of the men who were 
killed or wounded were carrying arms, and that no arms or 
ammunition of any kind were found in the creamery. We are 
convinced that had any arms or ammunition been discovered 
the fact would have been stated by the chief secretary for Ire- 
land in the House of Commons. 

The members of the Crown forces jumped out of the lorries 
and the workmen in the creamery took to their heels and ran 
up the fields away from the road. It is not surprising that 
these men should have fled at the approach of armed men in 
uniform, especially in view of the events which had occurred 
prior to this date in the district. A railway worker had been 
shot through the neck two days previously, and a young farmer 
named Hoffman, of Farmers- Bridge, had also been shot, and 
died from his injuries. The Black and Tans fired upon the 
retreating men. Two men, John MacMahon and Patrick 
Herlihy, were shot dead. The former was a farmer and a 
member of the committee of management of the cooperative 
society. He had brought a quantity of corn to the creamery 
that morning and was waiting to have it ground at the mill 
attached to the society’s building. The latter was employed 
as a dairyman at the creamery. Two men were wounded. The 
first, Tim Walsh, the engine driver at the creamery, was very 
seriously wounded in the abdomen, and will probably not re- 
cover; the second was John McEllistrim * * * John McEI- 
listrim, the creamery manager, sustained a compound fracture of 
the arm. The police appeared to have acted in an aggressive 
manner, except when in the presence of the officer in charge of 
the military escort. This officer telegraphed for the doctor 
and assisted with the wounded. A soldier standing near the 
dead body of MacMahon was heard to say: “ Disgraceful; it’s 
a shame.” Shortly after the shooting the parish priest and a 
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nurse appeared on the scene and gave assistance. The doctor, 
who had been sent for, arrived on the scene early in the after- 
noon, and after attending to the two wounded men who had 
been moved to the manager’s house, departed to make a further 
call and promised to return for McEllistrim and take him to 
the hospital at Tralee. The Crown forces left and traveled 
toward Castleisland. On this occasion no prisoners were taken. 

At about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the same day (Friday, 
November 12) there came along the road from Castleisland 
two Crossley motor cars and two lorries. In the carS were 
Capt. Pollard and Capt. Jones, the former an ex-journalist 
who is on the staff at Dublin Castle, and the latter, Capt. 
Jones, the personal secretary of Sir Hamar Greenwood. There 
were from 15 to 20 men in the party, of whom about half were 
in civilian clothes. There were a few men about the creamery 
at the time, but certainly not anywhere approaching the 70 
men who are alleged to have been present. 

On this occasion also shots were fired by the party who had 
arrived by motors. We have discovered that three men with 
rifles and bandoliers were seen walking up the road away from 
the creamery and the main road between Castleisland and 
Tralee. Some little time after the Dublin Castle party had 
opened fire shots were fired in reply from the higher ground on 
the left of the main road from Tralee. The return fire, how- 
ever, did not consist of more than half a dozen shots. A Search 
was thade for the wounded, but not a single wounded man was 
found. 

The doctor, who had returned and was waiting for McEllis- 
trim to be dressed and prepared for his journey to Tralee, was 
arrested, as also was his chauffeur. Five men who were found 
about the creamery were also arrested. The party with its 
prisoners proceeded to Castleisland. On this occasion the 
creamery was searched and books and papers in the office were 
Scattered about. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 13, motor cars and lorries 
were seen approaching the creamery from the direction of 
Castleisland. At Ballymacelligott the party stopped, it is said, 
to look for the dead; apparently, however, no dead bodies were 
found. A few shots appeared to have been fired, but none by 
local people. Capt. Pollard and others who had taken part in 
the previous afternoon’s proceedings were again in the party. 

The creamery was Set on fire by some member or members 
of the party from Castleisland. We have reason for believing 
that it was not the military who were acting as escorts, nor 
can it have been the prisoners taken the previous day who were 
being taken to Tralee. The Black and Tans tried to put out 
the fire. Those who would have attempted to save the butter 
in the creamery were prevented from doing so by the person 
who appears to have been in charge of the party. 

As to the question of the trenches referred to by the chief 
secretary, it is undoubtedly true that there had been between 
Ballymacelligott and Castleisland, about 3 statute miles from 
the creamery, a trench across the road 3 or 4 feet wide and 
3 feet deep. On the other side of the creamery, between 
Ballymacelligott and Tralee, there had been a shallow trench 
about 14 feet wide across the road. But we have positive 
knowledge that both these trenches were filled in at least four 
days before the occurrences at Ballymacelligott. At Farmers 
Cross, some distance away, there was also a tfench which 
had been filled in before the attack on the creamery. 

The facts, as outlined above, do not harmonize with the state- 
ments made by the chief secretary for Ireland in the House 
of Commons. We do not believe that there was any ambush 
on either day. The story of an ambush is due, apparently, to 
the hectic imagination of those from whom the chief secretary 
obtained his information. It is said that spent cartridges were 
found in the creamery on Saturday, November 13. This may 
well be, as it is asserted that the police fired after the retreat- 
ing men on Friday morning from the creamery. It iS untrue 
to say that the Dublin Castle party were attacked by about 
70 armed men. The statement that on the afternoon of Fri- 
day, November 12, four people were killed and a number 
wounded is without foundation. 

The burning of the creamery and the killing and wounding 
of four persons are not the only incidents in connection with 
the Ballymacelligott affair. Sir Hamar Greenwood has ad- 
mitted that two or three homesteads were burned. 

These acts of incendiarism were committed on Saturday, No- 
vember 13. We took evidence on these events and incidentally 
discovered that from one of the houses a small purse was taken 
containing four. sixpences, a half crown, and 1s. 74d. in coppers. 
The purse was afterwards found in the farmyard. The chief 
secretary suggested that there were explosions from the hay- 
ricks due to concealed ammunition. One of the soldiers told a 
witness who was alarmed at the repeated explosions from the 
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direction of three burning hayricks that they were only exple- 
sives that the Black and Tans had put there. 

The commission is strongly of the opinion that there are cer- 
tain sinister features in ronnection with the incidents at Bally- 
macelligott on November 12 and 13, which should be the sub- 
ject of an independent inquiry. We do not think that the Gov- 
ernment should rely for its information in this case upon the 
ex parte statement of servants of the Crown, who appear to 
have acted recklessly and without a sense of responsibility. On 
the basis of the unchecked statements of one of the officials, the 
chief secretary has stated quite definitely that the burning of 
the Ballymacelligott creamery was justified. In our view, the 
Ballymacelligott incidents are as discreditable to the Govern- 
ment as any of the occurrences for which the Government or its 
agents have been responsible. 


THE MASSACRE AT CROKE PARK. 


The commission took considerable pains to elucidate the case 
of the Croke Park shootings. Certain points of fact had been 
admitted by the Government in official statements, and it was, 
therefore; unnecessary to obtain substantiation of points which 
were not in dispute. The commission were more concerned to 
secure reliable evidence on those points on which the official 
statements conflicted with unofficial versions or which the Gov- 
ernment had categorically denied or glossed over or ignored. 
The evidence accumulated by the commission from actual eye- 
witnesses who were interviewed reveals certain important dis- 
crepancies between the official and unofficial accounts. In his 
official statement in the House of Commons on November 23, Sir 
Hamar Greenwood said that— 

The round-up and search of spectators was carried out by the author- 
ities according to a preconcerted plan with the object of securing Sinn 
Fein gunmen who had taken part in the assassinations of that morning 
of 14 British officers in Dublin. * * It had been arranged that 
after the military had surrounded the field an officer should announce 
to the crowd through a megaphone that a search was to be made by the 
police, and that no anxiety need be felt by innocent persons. The police 
force approached the neighborhood of the field while the military were 
encircling it, but before the military cordon was complete the police 
were observed by civilians who had evidently been specially posted to 
watch the approaches to the field. The police were fired upon from two 
corners of the field. Simultaneously men rose from their places on the 
grand stand and fired three quick shots from revolvers into the air. Of 
this there is indisputable evidence. It seems quite clear that these 
shots were a prearranged signal of warning to certain sections of the 
crowd. A stampede was caused not by the firing alone, which caused 
considerable alarm, but also by a rush of men seeking to make their 
escape from the field. They hurried mostly to one side of the field 
where a corrugated-iron railing was the only barrier to be surmounted. 
Through the fall a number of people were crushed. Meanwhile the 
armed pickets outside, joined, no doubt, by gunmen escaping from in- 
side the ground, were maintaining a fire in the direction of the police, 
who returned the fire. The firing lasted not more than three minutes. 
About 30 revolvers, thrown away by men who had formed part of the 
spectators, were picked up on the ground. 

The commission have no hesitation in recording their opinion 
that the Croke Park tragedy was not in the nature of a pre- 
meditated “reprisal.” It is quite possible that the authorities 
had for some time been contemplating a round-up at Croke 
Park when the match between the Dublin and Tipperary teams 
took place. 

But it would appear from Sir Hamar Greenwood’s statement 
that the decision had been finally determined by the assassina- 
tions of officers earlier in the day. It is inconceivable that the 
forces employed in the round-up would not be affected by those 
assassinations, and accordingly it is only reasonable to expect 
that special precautions would be taken against any hitch in the 
carrying out of the plan for the encircling of the field by the mili- 
tary. Sir Hamar Greenwood states that the police arrived be- 
fore the military cordon was complete, and it would appear 
from this admission that the round-up instead of working to 
plan was partially disorganized in its preliminary stages. Even 
if this initial blunder had not taken place the commission find 
it difficult to concur in the view of the authorities that the 
scheme was a sound one. Mass psychology is often a sensitive 
and uncertain factor, and mob fears are quickly aroused. This 
is particularly true in Ireland where the sudden arrival of 
Crown forces, particularly the Royal Irish Constabulary, has so 
often been followed by tragedy. 

With regard to Sir Hamar Greenwood’s assertion that the 
police were fired on from two corners of the field, particular 
attention was given to the point by the commission and every 
effort was ‘made to bring to light evidence in support of it. 
The commission are, however, compelled to declare that in the 
light of the mass of evidence available this charge would appear 
to be quite untrue. Not one of the many witnesses examined 
corroborated it. On the contrary, evidence was submitted to 
the effect that the police commenced to fire almost immediately 
the lorries came to a halt. Rifle fire was directed down Russell 
Street whence the lorries had come, and also over the turnstile 
entrance to the football field at the spectators inside. The con- 
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sequence of this was that a man was mortally wounded about 
half way down Russell Street, a young woman was shot dead 
at her fiance’s side near the center of the field, and a small boy 
perched in q tree just inside the turnstile entrance was brought 
down wounded. 

The commission was unable to obtain evidence to support or 
to disprove the contention that signal shots were fired from the 
stand into the air, and it is quite possible that if this incident 
did occur the reports of shots from the stand might have so 
synchronized with those on the bridge as to be practically indis- 
tinguishable to anyone at a little distance. That large numbers 
of spectators stampeded is but natural, and the indiscriminate 
shooting of panic-stricken men can not be even partly justified 
or defended on the ground that there might have been “ gun- 
men” among them trying to escape. It was manifestly folly to 
expect the crowd to disperse in an orderly fashion after firing 
had taken place from the bridge. It would not have been an 
easy matter to have secured an orderly clearing of the field even 
if no firing had taken place and the officer had according to 
plan, issued police instructions through a megaphone. Finally, 
it is difficult to understand why, if pickets and “ gunmen” 
“ maintained a fire in the direction of the police,” there were no 
casualties among the police or among the militant civilians and 
no prisoners with arms captured. 

Our conclusion is that the scheme in itself was dangerous, 
that its execution was a lamentable failure, and that there was 
no justification for what occurred. Not even panic, itself a 
sufficiently serious reflection in the case of a disciplined force, 
ean excuse the action of the police amongst whom there appears 
to have been a spirit of calculated brutality and lack of self- 
control which, as has been officially admitted, resulted in 12 
innocent persons losing their lives; 11 being injured seriously 
enough to be detained in hospital, and 50 others being more or 
less slightly hurt—a grand total of 73 victims. According to 
the evidence furnished to the commission, the operations were 
eonducted by the Royal Irish Constabulary and auxiliaries. The 
soldiers took no part. Finally, the central point of the Gov- 
ernment’s defense, namely, that the police were fired on from 
two corners of the field, does not in face of the evidence sub- 
mitted to the commission appear to be tenable. Croke Park 


was a ghastly tragedy resulting from official errors of judgment 
and incompetence. 


TRALEE. 

Tralee, more than any other place visited by the commission, 
exemplifies the demoralizing effects of coercion, repression, and 
reprisals. The whole population seemed to be sunk in the 
depths of morbid fear and contagious depression, There is no 
curfew in Tralee, but the streets become bare soon after the 
hour of darkness sets in. The roads are narrow and in bad 
condition. There is little evidence of active public services. It 
is not to be wondered at. We were told that the local council, 
instead of meeting at the town hall, was compelled to meet in 
secret in some hidden ravine. ‘Tralee had been the victim of 
reprisals early in November, the principal public buildings 
heing destroyed by fire. When the commission visited the town 
the situation was comparatively calm. But the effects of the 
operation of “ official determination’ were very obvious. Petty 
tyranny, beatings, intimidation, raids, threats of violence 
against husbands uttered to wives, brutal assaults to make 
boys forswear Sinn Fein, to denounce the Pope, to spit on photo- 
graphs of the late lord mayor of Cork, to chant the “ battle 
cry” of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and innumerable other 
methods of terrorization, which were reported to the commission, 
had left their marks upon the inhabitants. We do not believe that 
any Official document would be worth the paper it was printed 
upon if Mr. Hugh Martin were to meet some of the policemen 
who displayed a keen anxiety as to his whereabouts. Names 
printed above shops in Irish characters have had to be obliter- 
ated under penalty of vengeance. The Black and Tans used to 
drive about in lorries trailing a Sinn Fein flag through the 
mud. Even in Cork, where the commission found a noticeable 
nervous tension and a dread of what “seemed about to hap- 
pen,” the people were not nearly so reduced in spirit as those 
in Tralee. The very atmosphere in Tralee was deadening. The 
eonditions there spoke eloquently of what the people had suf- 
fered under the Black and Tans. These have now been partly 
replaced by auxiliaries, and it is only fair to state that the 
commission were informed that the latter were conducting their 
duties with greater consideration for the inhabitants than they 
had been accustomed to experience prior to their introduction. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TRUTH ABOUT REPRISALS, 

The answers given by the chief secretary for Ireland in reply 
to questions concerning events in Ireland, and the statements 
made by ministers of the Crown, have been characterized by a 
disregard for truth. ‘The official view of some of the occur- 


rences with which we have dealt in this report is diametrically 
opposed to the view taken by the commission after investiga- 
tion. The Government, on its side, bases its statements solely 
upon information received from its own agents. We fear that 
often the sources from which this information comes are tainted 
by prejudice. Moreover, the Crown forces involved in incidents 
which would reflect little credit upon them are unlikely volun- 
tarily to report with accuracy the occurrences in which they, 
have played a part. We can not imagine a body of Black and 
Tans guilty of the conduct described in this report, in connec- 
tion with cases which the commission made the subject of in- 
quiry, presenting a report to their superior officers in accord- 
ance with the facts. These considerations render the state- 
ments made by the chief secretary untrustworthy. 

The sources on which we mainly relied, on the other hand, 
were unofficial. As was to be expected we have had pressed 
upon uS the point of view of the victims of reprisals. 'Mhough 
we endeavored wherever possible to obtain the testimony of in- 
dependent people and the official view on cases coming under our 
notice, we drew much of our evidence from people who had 
actually suffered from the actions of the Crown forces. No 
doubt some of our evidence was prejudiced by political bias 
against the British Government, as the evidence of the Crown 
forces is prejudiced by bias against the Sinn Fein movement. 
But we have, wherever we detected it, allowed for the bias of 
witnesses whom we examined. 4 

We had every desire to state the facts as we have found them, 
fairly and without exaggeration. But ev# if the weight of 
evidence which we have collected is somewhat colored by feel- 
ings of hostility against the British Government and its armed 
servants, we think that it bears the stamp of truth in all es- 
sentials. Most of the evidence which we submit in this report 
rings true. The statements made on behalf of the Gove-nment, 
on the other hand, do not carry conviction. 

But what, in the opinion of the commission, is even worse 
than the misrepresentation of facts is the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward reprisals. Terrorism and outrag? on the part 
of members of the forces of the Crown in Ireland are condoned, 
defended, and justified. Deeds of a similar character perpe- 
trated by other people in Ireland are denounced by the men 
who give their support to “reprisals,” by Black and Tans and 
auxiliary police, as brutality, murder, and assassination. 

The fact that men are alleged to be acting in support of law 
and order under the authority of a Government do not place 
them above the law. It does not elevate murder to the level of 
a virtue. Murder in cold blood, callous and brutal treatment 
of innocent children, incendiarism, and theft are crimes and 
offenses against the moral law, even when they are committed 
under the auspices of the ®ritish Empire and in the name of 
law and order, Sir Hamar Greenwood has applied the term 
“murder gang” to the “ gunmen” of Ireland. The epithet can 
be applied to those individuals who, in the pay of the British 
Government, kill people in cold blood. The chief secretary has 
identified himself with a policy which is a disgrace to the Brit- 
ish people and which we believe to be unparalleled in this 
country. The criminal nature of this policy of violence is clearly 
seen by considering the essential features of reprisals and 
violence. 

WHAT ARE REPRISALS? 

The burning of Balbriggan is regarded by the chief secre- 
tary for Ireland as a reprisal for the shooting of a police officer, 
Men were shot, houses and other building: were burned, women 
and children terrified and driven to the fields. The police may 
or may not in this terrible havoc have punished those guilty of 
the death of the police officer. But even if they do, it is a 
frightful procedure to inflict so much injury upon the many 
who are innocent in order that the very few who are guilty may. 
suffer. The destruction of the creameries at Achonry and Tub- 
bercurry in revenge for the death of a district inspector of 
police struck at the whole countryside about the two creameries, 
yet the burnings may not have struck at the individuals impli- 
eated in the shooting of District Inspector Brady. Reprisals 
of this kind are a cruel and inhuman policy, the resort of those 
whose bankruptcy of statesmanship is equaled only by their 
incompetence to deal with the situation which they have largely, 
created. 

3esides reprisals for specific occurrences there are the more 
general sort of reprisals—zveprisals against all and sundry, not 
for this or that particular crime, but for the general attitude 
of the bulk of Irish people toward the British Government and 
its paid servants in Ireland. ‘The policy of sheer terrorism and 
of brutal treatment to individuals is directed against the people 
as a whole. Again, the innocent certainly suffer and the guilty, 
may or may not suffer with them. Reprisals and the whole 
policy of violence are condemned because they are inhuman, 
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and also because by driving the people to revolt or sullen despair 
they but intensify the problem they are designed to solve by 
crushing it out of existence. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR REPRISALS. 

Unable or unwilling to cope with the growing bitterness and 
violence which its policy of repression had enormously strength- 
ened, the Government resorted to the reinforcement of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary by ex-service men and the establishment of 
a new type of armed force consisting of ex-officers. We do not 
wish te make any sweeping accusation against the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the auxiliary division. But there are indi- 
viduals in. both forces—and the number we fear is not small— 
whose actions merit the strongest condemnation. 

The worst elements in the two forces- 
praise bestowed upon the Royal Irish Constabulary 
auxiliary division by the chief secretary—are undesirable 
charac Disciplined control might have restrained them. 
But the outstanding fact regarding lots of the Black and Tans 
and auxiliaries is that they are not under control. The Govern- 
ment | created a weapon which it can not wield. It 
liberated forees which it is not at present able to dominate. 
The men have got out of hand, and the Government can not 
truthfully deny it. 

The result s been sec 
have described in this report. 
but to support its servants. It 
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n in the tragic occurrences which we 
The Government had no choice 
was represented to them that 


any cther course would dishearten the Crown forces in the pur- | 


suit of their dangerous duties and play into the hands of the 
physical force section of the Sinn Fein movement. We do not 
believe that the Government directly and definitely inspired 
reprisals and violence. But it brought into existence a new 
constabulary, with its auxiliary division, which was undisci- 
plined and virtually uncontrolled. The Government must take 
full responsibility for its own offspring. Moreover, whilst it 
has perfunctorily denied certain occurrences which are beyond 
doubt, it has associated itself with and defended the crimes 
commiited by the Crown forces in Ireland. The blame for the 
present situation does not rest primarily with the members of 
the Crown forces, but with the Government. 

Tur NMENT’S POLICY. 


PEOPLE. 


RESULTS OF Gov 


(A) THE HEALTH OF THE 

Months of oppression, coercion, and physical violence can not 
but have far-reaching effects upon the people who suffer under 
them. The future alone will bring to light the complete results 
of the awful events which have followed in rapid succession in 
Ireland, particularly the past 12 months. We 
however, point to sor onsequences which are now obvi- 
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exports amount to £178,000,000. The great 
wis with Great Britain. Instead of expanding (as 
peace it undoubtedly would) it may diminish to the detriment 
of both the Irish and British peoples. At a time when 
ployment is increasing, Ireland’s economic activities are being 
slowly strangled. If Ireland were able to satisfy her needs, the 
effect upon British trade and upon employment in this country 
would be appreciable, whilst the payment she would make in 
the form of bacon, butter, eggs, cattle, and other produce would 
not be without their effect on the cost of living. 

The stagnation of trade in Ireland is due partly to the de- 
struction of industrial capital (in the shape of buildings, ma- 
chinery, and other equipment), partly to the general atmosphere 
of terrorism, and partly also to the actual suspension of the 
railway service over a large part of the country. Fortunately, 
however, the railway service is to be resumed, 
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We have referred in earlier sections of the report to the 
destruction of creameries, about 40 of which have been totally 
or partially destroyed. To these creameries comes the produce 
of the farmers in the neighborhood. The number of suppliers 
of milk to a creamery may be a few ox several hundred. The 
destruction of a creamery, through which a farmer reaches the 
market, obviously strikes a heavy blow at the agriculturists in 
an area, apart from the actual loss sustained to the cooperative 
society by the loss of buildings, equipment, and stock. The co- 
operative movement in Ireland has been built up in the face of 
enormous difficulties, and with great sacrifice and enthusiasm. 
It is in some ways one of the most remarkable developments of 
recent years in Ireland, and the destruction of cooperative 
creameries has inflicted a grievous blow on a movement full of 
promise. 

The destruction of factories, such as those at Balbriggan and 
Bandon, to which we have already referred, of printing works, 
as at Tralee, Athtone, and elsewhere, of other workshops, and 
of large distributive stores (such as has taken place on a large 
scale in Cork) has meant both the loss of a considerable amount 
of wealth and a growth of unemployment. 

The suppression of markets in many places has increased 
Treland’s onomie troubles and inflicted serious injury, par- 
ticularly upon the peasant population. In Killarney, for ex- 
ample, fairs have been prohibited, and the poorer sections of the 
community who fattened pigs for the sale have no means of 
transporting them to adjacent markets. 

Moreover, the prevailing uncertainty has had an 
effect upon trade everywhere. We have already pointed out, 
for example, that distributive stores in Cork have suffered very 
considerably in recent months. , 

One of the most distressing features of the economic situation 
in Ireland is the discouragement of enterprise. As an example 
we may quote an instance which was brought under the notice 
of the commission. A scheme was inaugurated for the erection 
of an abattoir at Waterford to serve the farmers in five coun- 
ties. The enterprise was to be on considerable seale, and 
£500,00( needed for the purpose. Over half of this sum 
was when cooperative creamerics began to be burned. 
The effect was to render it impracticable for the promoters to 
proceed with the scheme. If small creameries were destroyed, 
there was no certainty that larger enterprises would be secure. 
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FAILURE, 
Whatever the Government may assert to the contrary, 
policy is a failure. It may yield an apparent and temporary 
success, but the rising generation is being nurtured in an atmos- 
phere of hatred fer ail things British, and until reasonableness 
and generosity supersede repression and violence the Irish 
problem will remain insoluble. The urgent qu ‘tion which lies 
before the British people is that of peace in Trelai 
BRITISH LABOR’S PEACE EFFORTS. 
The national executive of the Labor Party and the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party have been concernin; themselves for a con- 
siderable period with the possibilities of bringing about an 
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parties on both sides. The reception of this threefold plan by 
the heads of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Ireland and by 
the Irish labor representatives was so favorable as to encourage 
Mr. Hendersen and Mr. Adamson in the view that if on their re- 
turn to London they could obtain a satisfactory response from 
the Government it would be possible to make a beginning in the 
direction of peace by the issue of the labor commission’s pro- 
posed appeal, countersigned by the responsible leaders of the 
two national bodies referred to above. The Government, how- 
ever, neither definitely rejected nor actually accepted the pro- 
posals. The effect of this noncommittal attitude and of the 
prime minister’s statement in the House of Commons was 
prejudicial to British labor’s endeavors at conciliation, as will 
be gathered from the following text of a communication ad- 
dressed to the prime minister on Thursday, December 23: 

When you received the labor commission on Ireland you suggested 
that we might continue our efforts in the direction of peace and the 
cessation of the policy of violence. As the result of your statement to 
the House of Commons on Friday, December 10, the commission were in 
considerable doubt as to whether the representatives of the Irish Labor 
Party and Trade-Union Congress would join in the appeal which, in 
the more promising circumstances existing when the commission was in 
Dublin, they and the heads of the Catholic Hierarchy had promised to 
do, provided that there were reasonable assurances that such an appeal 
would meet with a response on both sides. . 

Notwithstanding our doubts, the commission, after our interview with 
you, Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Hamar Greenwood, felt that they must 
act in harmony with your suggestion to go forward with our peace 
effort. Accordingly, we communicated with the execative of the Irish 
Labor Party and Trade-Union Congress, who have replied to the effect 
that, judging by your speech of Friday, December 10, there seems to be 
no prospect of the Government making an immediate response to the 
suggested appeal, and that in existing circumstances for them to asso- 
ciate with the labor commission in any such appeal would be calculated 
to do more harm than good. 

We are not surprised at the reply to our letter, and fee] bound, most 
regretfully, to say that as the matter stands now there is a deadlock 
which can only be removed by the Government. We beg you most 
earnestly to consider whether it would not be possible for you, for a 
limited period from a given date after the issue of an appeal for a 
cessation of all acts of violence indorsed by the heads of the Catholic 
Hierarchy and the Irish Labor Party and Trade-Union Congress, to 
undertake that, so far as the Crown forees are concerned, there should 
be no acts of provocation or violence. On our side, we would endeavor 
to obtain a similar undertaking from Sinn Fein, it being understood 
om you would call off reprisals only if Sinn Fein called off all acts of 
violence. 

We suggest also that you should undertake during this unofficial 
truce to meet those who can speak for the elected representatives of the 
Irish people for the purpose of agreeing upon the terms of an open 
truce to continue, say, four months, and that during this period the 71 
elected representatives should be allowed to meet to elect their dele- 
gates and formulate proposals for discussion with representatives of the 
British Government of the general question of a permanent settlement, 
each side being free to state its demands. 4 

We feel sure that on these lines the present unhappy condition of 
Ireland could be terminated, and if you will on behalf of the British 
Government accept the proposals we have outlined you may rely upon 
the Labor Party and ourselves to give every assistance in our power. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON, 
WILLIAM ADAMSON, 

The commission deeply regret that their efforts have not met 
with that measure of immediate success for which they had 
hoped. It has to be borne in mind, however, that the commis- 
sion occupied the difficult position of unofficial mediators en- 
gaged in the voluntary task of attempting to create a set of 
circumstances that would render probable a conference between 
the representatives of the British Government and those of 
Sinn Fein. It is true that for the time being they have not 
achieved their object, but they believe their endeavors have not 
been entirely fruitless. Labor can render valuable service not 
only by helping to create the right atmosphere but also by 
pursuing its purpose of endeavoring to establish direct contact 
and official relations between the British Government and the 
Sinn Fein movement. The final solution of the Irish problem 
will not be found through a policy of violence or of vengeance. 
Ultimately it will have to be found along the lines of concilia- 
tion and consent by the more enlightened method of negotiation. 
The Irish people have faith in British labor alone among the 
political parties in this country, and we believe that if the labor 
movement will persist in its efforts for peace it will be able 
to make an effective contribution toward the settlement of the 
most difficult problem now confronting the British people. 

CONCLUSION. 


We have already expressed our indebtedness to the executive 
committee of the Irish Labor Party and Trades Union Congress, 
and to Mr. Tom Johnson, their secretary, and to the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union for their kindness in placing Mr, 
E. Rooney at our disposal to act as stenographer to the com- 
mission. To Mr. Rooney personally we owe our thanks. We 
wish that our thanks could be carried to the large number of 
people in Ireland who in various ways assisted our inquiry, for 
without their cooperation our task would have been difficult, if 
not impossible. 

We can not close this report without an appeal to the British 
labor movement and to the British public. Things are being 
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done in the name of Britain which must make her name stink 
in the nostrils of the whole world. The honor of our people 
has been gravely compromised. Not only is there a reign of 
terror in Ireland which should bring a blush @ shame to every 
British citizen, but a nation is being held in subjection by an 
empire which has proudly boasted that it is the friend of small 
nations. Let the people of Britain raise their voices in a 
united demand for the rescue of the Irish people from the rule 
of force and for the establishment of peace and freedom and a 
new brotherhood between the people of the British Isles. Only 
by repudiating the errors of the past and the infamies of the 
present can the democracy of Great Britain recover its honor. 
Only by granting to Ireland the freedom which is her due can 
our people fulfill their great responsibilities toward our sister 
nation. 
APPENDIX D. 
To the Right Hon. Sir HAMAR GREENWOOD, 
Chief Secretary for Ircland. 

Sir: I beg to report that there came before me at the Hilary 
Sessions for the county of Clare 356 claims for compensation 
for criminal injury amounting, in all, to over £466,000. In a 
very large number of these cases it was alleged that the crimi- 
nal injuries had been committed by the armed forces of the 
Government. I, therefore, directed that notice should be 
served by telegram on the proper authority so that the military, 
and police might have an opportunity of being represented at 
the inquiry, and I adjourned the hearing until the following 
day. On the following day Mr. Cullinan, Crown solicitor, 
stated in court that he had instructions to attend as represent- 
ing the military. A sworn verbatim shorthand report was 
taken of the evidence in these cases, a typed transcript of which 
I forward herewith. 

LOOTING AT LAHINCH. 


It was proved before me on sworn evidence in open court that 
on the night of September 22 “the town of Lahinch was at- 
tacked by a large body of the armed forces of the Government, 
Rifle shots were fired apparently at random in the streets and 
a very large number of houses and shops were broken into, set 
on fire, and their contents looted or destroyed. The inhabit- 
ants, most of them in their night clothes—men, women, and 
children, invalids, old people over 80, and children in arms— 
were compelled at a moment’s notice and at peril of their lives 
to fly through back doors and windows to the sand hills in 
the neighborhood of the town, where they remained during the 
night, returning in the morning to find their homes completely 
destroyed.” In the course of this attack a man named Joseph 
Sammon was shot dead. 

There were, in all, before me 38 claims for the criminal in- 
juries committed on that occasion, and after full consideration 
of the claims I awarded a total sum of over £65,000. 


MEN SHOT AT ENNISTYMON, 


On the same night the town of Ennistymon was similarly 
invaded by the armed forces of the Government. Shots were 
fired in the streets. The town hall and a large number of 
houses and shops were broken into, set on fire, and, with their 
contents, destroyed. As in Lahinch, the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to fly for their lives. A young married man named 
Conole was seized in the street by a party of men under com- 
mand of an officer. His wife, who was with him, pleaded on 
her knees with the officer for the life of her husband, but he 
was taken away a short distance, shot, and his charred remains 
were found next morning in his own house, which had been 
burnt. Another young man named Linnane was shot dead in 
the streets while attempting to extinguish the flames. For 
the criminal injuries committed in the progress of this attack 
there were 13 claims, and I awarded upward of £39,000 com- 


pensation. 
MURDER AT MILTOWN-MALBAY. 


On the same night the town of Miltown-Malbay was similarly 
invaded by the armed forces of the Government. A large num- 
ber of houses and shops were broken into, set on fire, and de- 
stroyed, the inhabitants escaping with difficulty and danger. 
An old woman named Lynch proved that during the course of 
this raid, just before the burning of her house, her husband (an 
old man of 75), while standing beside her at their own door- 
way was shot dead by a soldier in uniform, distant about 16 
yards. She made no claim for the murder of her husband. I 
awarded £414 for the destruction of her home and property. 

It is right to add that in this town some of the military and 
police endeavored to extinguish the flames. There were before 
me in respect of the raid at Miltown-Malbay 28 claims, and I 
awarded upward of £45,000. 
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DIRECTED TO CALL FOR BODY, 

A farmer named Daniel Egan applied to me for compensa- 
tion for the alleged murder of his son. It was proved that a 
number of men arrested his son and three other men at his 
residence, on the shores of Lough Derg, bound them with ropes, 
and carried them away in a boat. The next that the father 


heard of his son was a telegram from the police informing him | 


that he had been shot on the bridge at Killaloe and directing 
him to come to Killaloe for the corpse. On going to the police 
station he found his son’s dead body in a coffin. There was a 
number of military and police present, but the only one he knew 
was District Inspector Gwynne. 
a week for the production of the district inspector. The dis- 
trict inspector did not appear, and I adjourned the case to next 
sessions. 
COMPLAINT OF AUXILIARIES. 

Mrs. McDonnell, of Kielty, Tomgranny, claimed compensation 
for the burning of her house, furniture, and other property on 
December 3 by the armed forces of the Government. Mrs. 
Bridget McDonnell, daughter of the applicant, proved the burn- 
ing of the property and the harsh treatment to which she and 
her mother and sister had been subjected by the raiders. The 
10use, she swore, had been previously raided 


I allowed the case to stand for | 


several occasions by auxiliary forces under the command of | 


officers. On the night of the burning she recognized two of the 
auxiliaries who had been there on previous occasions. 

She went to the Lakeside Hotel, Killaloe, after the burning 
to complain to Col. Andrews, in command of the auxiliaries at 
their headquarters there. While she was speaking to the colonel 
she recognized one of the men she had seen at the burning, and 
requested that the men Should be paraded for indentification 
after having pointed out the man she had recognized. The 
colonel made no reply, and the men were not paraded. 

APPLICATION DISMISSED, 

Patrick Fennessy applied for compensation for the burning of 

hay by men in uniforms. After the burning had been proved 


Head Constable Hillard deposed that the hay had been burned | 


by a mixed force of police and military, he being in charge of 
the police on the occasion. In the hay had been found a number 
of rifles, including one that had been taken from a murdered 
policeman some time before. There was ammunition in the hay, 
which exploded during the burning. He directed the hay to be 
burnt as a precaution. 
injury, and dismissed the application. 
JURISDICTION NOT “ OUSTED.” 


In four other cases, after proof ef the burning of houses, | 
hay, and other property by the Government forces, military | 


officers attended in court and proved that the houses, ete., had 


been burned by the military, in two of the cases (applicants | 


O’Gorman and Honan) by the express direction of the officer in 
command, and in the other two (applicants McCarthy and 
Moloney) by the verbal authority of the competent military 
authority. There was no evidence or suggestion that any of 
the occupants of the houses or the owners of the property had 
been guilty of any offense. It was argued by Mr. Cullinan, 
Crown solicitor, that the privy council decision in the case of 
Marais during the Boer War ousted my jurisdiction. I held 
after argument that 
claimed my jurisdiction was not ousted, and that the authority 


I decided that this was not a criminal | 


martial law not haying then been pro- } 





| 
| 


of the military was limited by the restoration of order in | 


Treland regulations. I held that I had jurisdiction in the cases. 
I found on the facts that the burnings were in the nature of 
reprisals, and I decided that “the ordinary avocations of life 


and enjoyment of property had been interfered with,” and that 


these burnings were not necessary or at all calculated to secure 
the maintenance or restoration of law in Ireland. 
PEOPLE TREATED WITH VIOLENCE, 

On November 1 a raid was made on the village of O’Briens 
Bridge by the armed forces of the Crown. A large number of 
the inhabitants, including women and children, were treated 
with great violence, and their houses, with the contents, burned. 


There were in all 25 applications in respect of this occurrence, 


and I awarded compensation to the amount of upward of £13,000. | 
On November 7 the town of Feakle was similarly invaded by | 


the armed forces of the Government. During the progress of 
this raid a postman was wounded in the face by gunshot. There 
were nine applications in respect of this attack, and I awarded 
compensation to upward of £7,000. 

NO CHARGES AGAINST VICTIMS. 

A large number of other criminal injuries were committed by 
Government forces either in continuous raids or isolated cases. 
The total amount of the awards in cases in which it was proved 
that Government forces committed the criminal injuries 
amounted to £187,046 19s. 3d. There were in all 139 cases in 


which it was proved that the criminal injuries were committed 
by the armed forees of the ‘Yovernment, and only in the 5 
cases already mentioned were any witnesses examined to justify, 
deny, or explain. In no case was there any evidence to sug- 
gest that the victims had been guilty of any offense. 

TOO HEAVY FOR RATEPAYERS. 

The compensation already awarded in this county in crim 
nal injury claims amounts, I am informed, to well over a 
quarter of a million. “ This constitutes, in my humble judgment, 
an impossible burden on the ratepayers of the county, many of 
them already hopelessly impoverished by the loss of their prop- 
erty and means of livelihood, and I would strongly recommend 
that in the cases in which it is clearly proved that the criminal 
injuries were committed by the armed forces of the Government 
the compensation should be paid out of the public treasury.” 

In addition to the verbatim shorthand report, I also furnish 
herewith a detailed list of the cases in which I found on the 
evidence that the criminal injuries were committed by the 
armed forces of the Crown, acting without lawful authority, 
showing the amount of compensation awarded in each case. 

In conclusion I venture to repeat an opinion expressed at a 


| previous sessior s ag aw sallinnaty tend 
cnd searched on | Previous session three months ago that law and order can not 


be restored or maintained by what I felt constrained to describe 
as a competition in crime. 
M. McDonNeEtr Bopkin, 
County Court Judge for County Clare. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS——-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] desires to more 
the consideration of the conference report on the Army appro- 
priation bill. Knowing how important that measure is, 1 
am perfectly willing to yield the time which I had intended 
to take to address the Senate on the coal question for the con- 
sideration of the conference report. I will therefore ask that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, and to- 
morrow, after the convening of the Senate, I shall address it 
on the coal situation if, as I understand from the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], a recess will be moved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For what purpose? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the consideration of 
the conference report on the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that. 
I do not want to be discourteous, but I am going to talk on that 
report at some length, probably an hour or such a matter, 
and there are some other Senators whom I do not see in the 
Ghamber now who have, I understand, said that they are 
going to oppose the conference report. I am not able to do it 
to-day. I should not object to taking it up even during the 
morning hour to-morrow. I do not want to delay it, but it 
will not take any longer to consider it to-morrow than it will 
to-day. It will not take any more time one day than another, 
and simply for the reason that I do not feel able to take up 
that matter now, and because I want to gather together some 
few things before I start in on it, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Fletcher McKeilar Stanley 
Broussard Frelinghuysen MeNary Sutherland 
Bursum Harris Moses Townsend 
Calder Harrison New. Trammell 
Capper Heflin Norris Underwood 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Knox Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham La Follette Shields Williams 
Elkins Lenroot Smith Wolcott 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] is absent on account of 
illness, and that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonrs] is 
necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] and the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Seeretary will call the names of the absentees. 
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The reading clerk called the names of the absene Senators, 
and Mr. Gerry, Mr. Kine, Mr. Netson, Mr. Nicaorson, Mr. 
Opprr, Mr. SPENCER, and Mr. Wits answered to their names 
when called. 


son, Mr. Purprs, Mr. Potnpexter, and Mr. JoHNSoN entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 
ENFORCED NONPRODUCTION OF COTTON. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to have the Senate 


take up and consider a matter which surely can not lead to any | 


debate. It relates to the use of funds appropriated in the last 
agricultural appropriation act for stamping out the pink boll- 
worm. 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], who objected yes- | 
terday to the consideration of the joint resolution, after looking | 
over the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture in relation to the | 


matter, has withdrawn his objection and is perfectly willing to 
have it passed. It is a pressing matter, one urged by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; and I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution, so that the Secretary 
may avail himself of $200,000 of the amount appropriated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have no objection, 
if it will not take too long. I understand that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] is desirous of bringing up the con- 
ference report on the military appropriation bill to-morrow and 
wants to make a suggestion regarding it. If this is going to lead 
to extended debate 

Mr. SMITH. It can not; there is nothing to debate. 
question is whether we shall grant the authority or not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the number of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. It is Senate joint resolution 72, introduced 
as a result of a request from the Secretary of Agriculture that 


The 


he be allowed to use $200,000 of the $400,000 that was appro- | 


priated for stopping the ravages of the pink bollworm. The 
letter of the Secretary was printed in the Recorp at the request 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], who has read the 
letter and is satisfied that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
correct. 

Mr. MOSES. He asks authority to transfer money appro- 
priated for one purpose to another? 

Mr. SMITH. No; it merely grants him authority to use the 
amount named in a method different from that prescribed in 
the law; and the Secretary sets forth his reasons in the letter 
to the Senator from Nebraska. The money is already appro- 
priated. It does not add a penny and establishes no precedent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
72) for the relief of States in the cotton belt that have given 
aid to cotton farmers forced from the fields in established non- 
production zones through efforts to eradicate the pink boll- 
worm, which was read, as follows: s 


Resolved, ete., That when any State shall have enacted legislation 
and taken measures, including the establishment and enforcement of 


noncotton zones, adequate, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agricul- | 


ture, to eradicate the pink bollworm in any area thereof actually in- 


fested or threatened by such pest, the said Secretary, under regulations | 


to be prescribed by him, is authorized, out of the appropriation of 
$554,840 for “ Eradication of pink bollworm”’ made by the Agricultural 
appropriatior act of March 38, 1921, to utilize not to exceed $200,000, 
availabie until expended, in reimbursing such States for expenses in- 
curred by them in compensating any farmer for his loss due to the 
enforced nonproduction of cotton within said zones: Provided, That 


such reimbursement of any State shall be based upon the fair rental | 


value of said land; that such reimbursement shall not exceed one-third 
the amount actually paid by the State to any farmer, and in no event 
shall exceed $5 per acre; and that no reimbursement shall be made in 


respect of any farmer who has not complied in good faith with all quar- | 


antine and control regulations prescribed by said Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and such State relative to the pink bollworm. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to make a very 

brief statement at this time. At the earnest request of the Sen- 


ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], who has delivered a rather | 


long address, and who desires to be heard upon the conference 
report on the Army appropriation bill, I shali not press that 
report for consideration this afternoon; but it is my duty, 
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Mr. President, to press for its consideration to-morrow, for vari- 
eus reasons. There are certain legislative provisions in the 
Army appropriation bill which, as soon as they become law, 


5 | will operate to save the Government thousands and thousands of 
Mr. Harr, Mr. PoinpExtEerR, Mr. Drat, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Wart- | 
son of Indiana, Mr. Giass, Mr. Harrerp, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Swan- | 


dollars, which will continue to be spent by the Government until 
the bill becomes a law. As soon as the Senate reconvenes to- 
morrow I intend to ask unanimous consent to lay aside tempo- 


| rarily the unfinished business and present the conference report, 
Fifty-nine Senators have | 


and I expect to urge the Senate to accept the House amend- 


| ment and close the entire incident. 


CAPT. EDMUND G. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 70, this day reported unani- 
mously from the Naval Affairs Committee. If it leads to any 
discussion, I will withdraw it. 

There being no objection, the resolution, which had been 
submitted May 7, 1921, by Mr. SHEPPARD, was read, considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, 'That the Committee on Naval Affairs is authorized and 
directed to investigate the facts leading to the court-martial as well as 
the court-martial proceedings and all the findings in the case of former 
Capt. Edmund G, Chamberlain, United States Marine Corps, and report 
to Congress. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES, . 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
| sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal, 





EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess -:ntil to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock p. m.) the Sen- 
| ate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 22, 1921, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 21, 1921. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

SOLICITOR GENERAL, 

James M. Beck. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA. 
James C. Kinsler. 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, FIRST DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
John T. Rafferty. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND. 

Frank A. Page. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, June 21, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. WALSH as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O merciful God, Thou hast said they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength. We approach Thee with all of 
our needs and without self-defense. May our chief delight be 
| in the law of the Lord; and then bring to all of our hearts the 
|; memories, the hopes, and the joys of Thy loving presence. En- 
able us this day to do our little best, and then whisper the sweet 
resignation, namely, “ Even so, Father, so it seemeth good in 
| Thy sight.” We beseech Thee to direct with great wisdom the 
| executive, the legislative, and the judicial branches of our Govy- 
ernment. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

LABOR SHORTAGE IN HAWAII—CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that House joint resolution 158, introduced by the 
Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. KALANIANAOLE], providing an 
emergency remedy for the acute labor shortage in the Territory 
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of Hawaii, may be rereferred from the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent for the rereference of House 
joint resolution 158, which provides for the admission into the 
Territory of Hawaii of aliens otherwise inadmissible, as the 
Secretary of Labor may deem necessary to meet the emergency 
existing in the shortage of agricultural labor. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
I will ask the gentleman if he takes this action by authority of 
the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do, and I will say that I 
think the reference to the Committee on the Territories came 
about from the fact that various memorials of the Territorial 
Legislature of Hawaii addressed to Congress were referred, 
properly as regards most of the memorials, to the Committee 
on the Territories, but the Immigration Committee believes it 
has jurisdiction of this joint resolution. Therefore I ask the 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, has the gentle- 
man consulted with the chairman of the Committee on the 
Territories and with the ranking Democratic member of that 
committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have consulted with the 
chairman of the Committee on the Territories, and in the 
absence of the ranking Democratic member I have consulted 
with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKForD], who is a 
member. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the reref- 
erence of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of the 
House private pension bills and bills relating to pension legis- 
lation are in order for consideration to-day. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5214) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and, 
pending that, I would like to ask if we can make some arrange- 
ment as to the time for general debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 5214. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that is inconsistent with the order of the House yesterday that 
unfinished business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar should 
be in order this morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The order of yesterday was 
that business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent unob- 
jected to should be taken up for consideration to-day at the 
conclusion of the business in order to-day, so when the pension 
business is concluded we will return to the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, can we make some arrange- 
ment about time for general debate?. I suggest one hour. 

Mr. ROGERS. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man be able to give me 15 minutes of the hour? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is a request on this side 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can the gentleman from Tennessee give 10 
minutes of his 30 to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers]? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. We have a request for 
only 20 minutes. I can give the gentleman from Massachusetts 
10 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ask unanimous consent that the general 
debate terminate in one hour, one half the time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. rat] and the other half 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous -consent that debate close in one hour, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Dear] 
and one-half by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. KNuTSON was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House, with Mr. Fess in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill H. R. 5214. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Hattie Hjelmberg, widow of William Hjelmberg, late of 
the Fourth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Julia M. Porter, widow of Clinton A. Porter, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Annie N. Sullivan, widow of Calvin Sullivan, late of 
Captain Yoakum’s Tennessee Volunteers, Indian war, and pay her a 
pepaten at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Lurany McClellan, widow of William E. McClellan, late 
of Captain Durrance’s company Florida Mounted Volunteers, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel W. Moore, late of Company G, Seventeenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Edward Halloran, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Theodore Hansen, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James H. Scollin, late of Company G, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Fred @. Griffin, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension ut the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Julia Godon, dependent mother of Joseph I. Godon, 
late of Company C, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The vame of Louisa Highley, dependent mother of Robert_A. 
Highley, late of Company M, First Regiment Missouri Infantry. War 
with Spain, and pay her a peasion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lula Lee Abbott, widow of Fred D. Abbott, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Montana Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving and $2 per month additional on account of the minor 
children of said Fred D. Abbott until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Ella G. Brock, widow of Christopher C. Brock, late of 
Battery A, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles. G. Baum, dependent father of Albert J. Baum, 
alias Elbert J. Baum, late of Battery A, Third Regiment United States 
Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles B. Wilson, late of Troop B, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dorothea Hoefling, widow of William Hoefling, late of 
Battery M, First Regiment United States Artillery, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. , 

The name of Susan M. Gregory, former widow of John R. Sherry, 
alias John Fitzgerald, late of Troop F, Fifth Regiment United States 
ieeewe Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Maurice Roach, late of the One hundred and twelfth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Jennie 8. Avery, dependent mother of Frank E. Moulton, 
late of Troop G, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Timothy O’Neill, late of Company F, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Margaret P. Long, dependent mother of Willie Long, 
late of Troop A, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Margaret A. Osborn, widow of Charles E. Osborn, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of John A, Poe, late of Lieut. W. Riley “Vood’s company, 
Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James B. Bristow, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Christina Stenger, widow of Ferdinand Stenger, late 
of Troop K, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Andrew J. Duncan, formerly known as Andrew J. Revels, 
late of Capt. Willard’s company, First Regiment Florida Mounted 
Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of May BE. Bunn, widow of George B. Bunn, late major 
and brigade surgeon, United States Volunteers, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Fletcher Duling, late of Company D, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of William D. Wheaton, late of the Sixty-third Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elmer H. Weddle, late of Company H, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a-pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 
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The name of William M. Edwards, late of the One hundred and forty- | pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 


fifth Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Mstablish- | now receiving. 











ment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name ef John D. Jones, late of Company A, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
celving. 


The name of Charles Eversole, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. = 

The name of George D. Hendrickson, late of Company K, Signal 
Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. ee 

The name of Hugh Sizemore, late of Companies C and H, Twenty- 
third Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension. at the rate of $12 per month. ' 

The name of Simpson Hornaday, late of Company H, Sixth _Regl- 
ment, and ‘'roop B, Seventh Regiment, United States Cavalry, Indian 
war, ang pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving, to include special pension of $10, medal of 
Sonor roll. 

The name of Elmer F. Miller, late of One hundred and fourth 
Company United States Coast Artilley Corps, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 2 

The name of Florence Hall, widow of Ernest Hall, late of United 
States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, and $2 per month additional on account of the minor 
child of said Ernest Hall, until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Emma M. H. Haas, widow of Charles Haas, late of 
Company D, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, and $2 per month additional on account of 
each of the minor children of said Charles Haas, until they reach the 
age of 16 years. e 

The name of Alice A. Warner, widow of John C. Warner, late of 
Company I, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she 1s now receiving. 

The name of William H. Grimes, late of One hundred and forty- 
ninth Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Charles Ingle, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of James A. Haley, late of Company K, Twenty-first 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay 


him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Annie Flowers, dependent mother of Frank C, Flowers, 
late of Second Company United States Coast Artilley, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Willis D. Clark, dependent father of Forrest L. Clark, 
late of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Powers, late of the Fortieth Company United 
States Coast Artilley, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. , 

The name of Henry Oelhoff. late of Company D, Highteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Valentire B. Proehl, late of the United States ship 
Montana, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Olive Dixon, widow of William Dixon, late scout and 
guide, United States Army. Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Willie FE. Persell, late of Troop I, Sixth Regiment United 
States ¢ l Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of John H. Dale, late of Troop G, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Johnson, late of Company B, Thirty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy- 
ing. 

The name o. Jerus S, Dickinson, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry Franklin Hastings, late of Company I, First Regi- 
ment Delaware Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alice L. Collins, widow of Charles S. Collins, late of 
Capt. A. J. Hembree’s Company FE, First Oregon Mounted Volunteers, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Rolle, late of Troop I, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry W. Feldman, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Clara L, Conklin, dependent mother of Ray R. Conklin, 
late of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her ao 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Carl Olsen, late of the United States Navy, Regular Es- 
tablishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month, this 
pension being in addition to the Navy pension he is now recciving under 
section 4756, Revised Statutes. 

The name of James M. Wilson, late of Troop A, Nineteenth Regiment 
Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is new receiving. 

The name of Frank M. Schmehr, late of Company B, Nineteenth Regt- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, Indian wars, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ackley R. Plumstead, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, — Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month. 

The name of William W. Jordan, late of Capt. Hardee’s company, 
First Regiment Florida Mounted Volunteers, Seminole Indian War, and 
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The vame of Patrick Flood, late of Capt. Johnston's independent 
company, Florida Mounted Voluntcers, Seminole Indian War, and pay 
— oe pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Crate, widow of Loren H. Crate, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of August Richards, late of United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Marguerite B. Fitzgerald, widow of John Fitzgerald, late 
of Signal Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William H. Baird, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment 
Infantry, Alabama National Guard, border defense, Regular Hstablish- 
ment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Blijah P. Higgins, late of Capt. G. W. Steven’s company, 
Wise County (Tex.) Rangers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James E. Mulford, late of Companies E and M, Twenty- 
eighth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jacob Amberg, late of Troop D, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elias B. Hill, dependent father of Frank L. Hill, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that which he is now receiving. 

The name of Bruce E. Townsend, late of Forty-sevyenth Company 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Leher, widow of George Leher, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recciving. 

The name of Patrick W. O’Donnell, late of Company M, Seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of David F. Mansfield, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Maine Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month. 

The name of Cornelius Conley, alias Cornelius Connelly, late of Troop 
B, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Washburn, late of Company G, Fourteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charlies Dilden, alias James Carman, iate of Company 
A, Thirty-sixth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth B. Rebhun, widow of William H. Rebhun, late 
of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ira D. Bryant, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Sullivan, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel Bledsoe, dependent mother of William B. Bradley, 
late of Company K, Seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Norman Jf, Henry, late of Company D, Second Battalion, 
Highteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and Company D, Twenty- 
seventh United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph McClosky, late of Troop I, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edith Z. Pyles, widow of Richard A. Pyles, late major 
and surgeon First Regiment District of Columbia Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $37 per month: Provided, 
That in the event of the death of Helen BD. Pyles, helpless and dependnt 
daughter of said Richard A. Pyles, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Edith Z. Pyles the name of said Helen E. Pyles shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from an4 after the 
death of said Edith Z. Pyles. 

The name of Sarah A. Evans, widow of Thomas C. Evans, late of 
Marine Corps, United States Navy, War with Mexico, and pay her a 
a at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Edward McClellan, late of Company G, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and Company L, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $65 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Hurrle, late of Troop E, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and Companies C and G, Thirteenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Burnham Gibson, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, Regular Establishment, border defense, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clark P. Hoskins, late of Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, and Fifth Company United States Coast Artillery, Regular Es- 
tablishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Biram Smith, late of Company B, Bleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Sally, late of Troop H, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John E. Stidham, late of Company D, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Owen Combs, late of Company L, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 


. 








The name of Mary C. Parsons, widow of Martin Parsons, late of 
Troop C, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now re?eiving. 

The name of Giles A. Woolsey, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin J. Close, late of Company H, Thirteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Gue M. Allen, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Maggie Crouch, widow of William C. Crouch, late of 
Company K, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 
per month additional on account of each of the minor children of said 
William C. Crouch until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Malcolm G. Brenholtz, alias Malcolm Brenholt, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick W. Gruber, dependent father of Daniel E, 
Gruber, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment, United States Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Payne, late of One hundred and twenty-third 
Company, United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of James Cantrell, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Earle W. Brown, late of Troop B, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth L. M. Miller, widow of William H. Miller, 
late of Company C, Third Regiment Tennessee Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alexander B. Murphy, late of United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Sondergaard, late of Company M, Third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adam Keesey, late of Company M, Fifth Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Linda C. O’Connor, widow of Joseph A. O’Connor, late 
of United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and $2 per 
month additional on account of the minor child of said Joseph A. 
O’Connor until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of George Sheehan, late of Troop M, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick H. Thompson, late of Troop C, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James M, Berry, late of Capt. BE. J. Harding’s Company 
A, First Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah G, London, widow of Michael London, late of 
Company D, Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, and Com- 
pany H, Thirteenth United States Infantry, Indian wars, Regular Es- 
tablishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Margaret O’Hara, widow of Charles O’Hara, late of 
Troop F, United States Mounted Rifles, Indian wars, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie M. Cohen, widow of Henry Cohen, late of Capt. 
Moses Curry’s and John F. Broer’s companies, Florida Mounted Vol- 
unteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helen L. Greene, widow of Edward M. Greene, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, and a continuance of the $2 per month being paid her 
on account of the minor child of said Edward M. Greene until she 
reaches the age of 16 vears. 

The name of Charles B. Ross, late of Troop I, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him aq pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Fitzgerald, widow of Thomas Fitzgerald 
late of Troop B, First Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Sanborn, former widow of John 8S. Kiernan, 
late of Company M, Fifth Regiment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. : 

The name of Isaac E. McClure, late of Troop A, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Della A. Cooter, late of the Sixty-ninth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of George W. Burleson, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. : 

The name of Cornelia A. Deal, dependent mother of Lyman A. Deal, 
Jate of Company L, Second Regiment North Carolina Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month: 

The name of Edward A. Branham, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu if that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Lacey, late of Troop C, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of George R. Robinson, late of Troop F, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Mary St. Clair, widow of Caleb St. Clair, late of Com- 
pany B, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Emma E. McCready, widow of Henry McCready, United 
States Marine Corps, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ignatz Welzbacher, late of Company E, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

_ The name of Annie Dougherty, widow of Daniel Dougherty, late of 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles L. McClure, late of Company M, Second Regi- 
ment Missouri Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Pinkham, widow of Chester E. Pinkham, late 
of Troop H, First Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Julia Tomlin, dependent mother of Archie Tomlin, late 
of Company A, Fourth Regiment Missouri Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. i 

The name of Mary M. Whitford, dependent mother of James E. Whit- 
ford, alias James EK. McCarrick, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
and the Fifty-second Company, United States Coast Artillery, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lena Fitzgerald, widow of Robert Fitzgerald, late of 
Capt. Pickett’s Company, Florida Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. A 

The name of Lee F. Pixlev, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month 

The name of M. Davis, late of Company D, ‘Texas Frontier Battalion, 
Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Walter J. Hawthorne, late of Company [, First Regi- 
ment Connecticut Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Weddington, late of the Eighteenth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louisa Spurgeon, widow of George S. Spurgeon, late of 
Company H, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. . ‘ , 

The name of Frank R. Wall, late of the First Company, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. i a ; 

The name of Michael Balenti, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Ellen Bealer, widow of William Bealer, late 
of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. i. . 

The name of John Coyne, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Storie, widow of William C. Storie, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, War. with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 

at she is now receiving. +1 
me? pt of Sarah M. J. Bertram, widow of Francis Bertram, late of 
the United States Navy, - with Mexico, and pay her a pension at 

e rate of $35 per month. - 4 
te non ae Thomas J. Reynolds, late of Troop D, First Regiment 
Ohio Cavalry. War with em and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$3 * month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 7 =. 
re ee of Dustin D. Elsie, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
wt siiee of Isabelle Barnett, widow of Theophilus Barnett, late of 
Troop H, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 

-eiving. ; be . 
noThe name ‘of Jacob James, late of Companies L and C, Ninth Resgi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month 

This bill is a substitute for the following bills referred to the 


Committee on Pensions: 











H. R. 400. Hattie Hjelmberg. BG ae a} ane 
H. R. 416. Julia M. Porter. H.R. 1248. Sicedmen, Hall . 
H. R. 424. Annie M. Sullivan. H.R. 1250. Emma M. H. Haas 
H. R. 436. Lurany eCeree i. 250. pee ane bene, 
ae rib mm ¥ ‘all oo H. R. 1359. William H. Grimes. 
H. R. 493. Edward Halloran. H. R. 1360. Charles Ingle 
H. R. 509. Theodore a Hk 1361. Toman Ad Tai 

; ae ee H. R. 1363. Annie Flowers. 

; Jolla Godon. H. R. 1451. Willis _D. Clark. 

; 1. Louisa H. Highley. H. R. 1465. John J. Powers. 

: ‘ Lula Lee Abbott. H. R. 1535. Henry Oelhoff. 

: Ella G. Brock. — I. R. 1549. Valentine B. Proehl. 

? Charles G. Baum H. R. 1583. Olive Dixon. 

"R661. Charles B. Wilson H.R. 1591. Willie E. Persell. 

: = coe Theeetinen Snatine. H. R. 1592. John H. Dale. 

> R . ig Mt Gregory. H. R. 1623. Joseph J. Johnson. 

“F956. Maurice Roach. H. R. 1646. Jerus $. Dickinson. 
H. R. 957. Jennie 8. Avery. H. R. 1651. "ie Franklin Has- 
H. R. 970. Timothy O'Neill. H. R. 1654. Alice L. Collins 
H.R. 977. Margaret P. Long. H. R. 1663. Thomas Roile. — 
H. R. 978. Margaret A. Osborn. H. R. 1718. Harry W. Feldman. 
H. R. 1006. John A. Poe. H. R.1737. Clara L. Conklin. 
H. R. 1016. James B. Bristow. H. R.1755. Carl Olsen. 
H. R. 1020. Christina Stenger. H. R. 1781. James M. Wilson. 
H. R.1029. Andrew J. Duncan. H. R. 1792. Frank M. Schmehr. 
H. R. 1030. May E. Bunn. H. R. 1821. Ackley R. Plumstead. 
H. R. 1031. Fletcher Duling. H. R. 1937. William W. Jordan. 
H. R. 1078. William D. Wheaton. H.R.1938. Patrick Flood. 
H. R. 1098. Elmer H. Weddle. H. R. 1944. Mary A. Crate. 
H. R. 1099. William M. Edwards. H.R.1950. August Richards. 
H. R. 1100. John D. Jones. H. R. 1957. Marguerite B. Fitz- 
H. R. 1102. Charles Eversole. gerald. 
H. R. 1103. George D. Hendrickson. H. R. 1958. William H. Baird. 
H. R. 1104. Hugh Sizemore. H. R. 1966. Elijah P. Higgins. 
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. R. 1967. James E. Mulford. H. R. 2953. Adam Keesey. 
R. 1968. Jacob Amberg. H. R. 2980, Linda C. O’Connor, 
.R. 1993. Elias B. Hill. H. R. 3014. George Sheehan. 


. R. 1995. Bruce E. Townsend. i. R. 3019. Frederick H. Thompson. 
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. 1998. Elizabeth Leher. R. 3020. James M. Berry. 
. R. 2011. Patrick W. O’Donnell. H.R. 3022. Sarah G. London. 
t. 2072. David F. Mansfield. H. R. 3075. Margaret O’Hara. 
R. 2078. Cornelius Conley, alias H. R. 3264. Sallie M. Cohen. 
Cornelius Connelly. H.R. 3278. Helen L. Greene. 
H. R. 2109. Francis M. Washbyrn. H. R. 3296, Charles B._Ross. 
H.R. 2110. Charles Dilden, alias H.R. 3297. Catherine Fitzgerald. 
James Carman. H. R. 3391. Hlizabeth Sanborn, 
H. R. 2118. Elizabeth B. Rebhun. H.R. 3427. Isaac BH. McClure. 
H. R. 2128. Ira D. Bryant. H. R. 8498. Della A. Cooter. 
H. R. 2133. James Sullivan. H. R. 3494. George W. Burleson. 
H. R. 2137. Rachel Biedsoe. H.R. 3519. Cornelia A. Deal. 
H. R. 2140. Norman IF’. Henry. H. RB. 3880. Edward A. Branham. 
H. R. 2145. Joseph MeClosky. YW. R. 3881. James Lacey. | 
H.R. 2146. Edith Z. Pyles. H. R. 3893. George R. Robinson. 
H. R. 2147. Sarah A. Evans. H. R. 3920. Mary St. Clair. 
iJ, R. 2148. Edward McClellan. H. R. 4182. Emma E. McCready, 
H. R. 2149. Charles Hurrle. H. R. 4187. Ignatz Welzbacher. 
Ii. R. 2152. Burnham Gibson. H. R. 4222. Annie Dougherty. 
Hi. R. 2158. Clark P. Hoskins. H. R. 4287. Charles L. McClure. 
H. R. 2154. Biram Smith. H. R. 4827. Margaret Pinkham. 
H. R. 2155. William Sally. H. R. 4333. Julia Tomlin. 
H. R. 2156. John E. Stidham. H. R. 4363. Mary M. Whitford. 
H. R. 2157. Owen Combs. H. R. 4371. Lena Fitzgerald. 
H. R. 2628. Mary C. Parsons. H. R. 4434, Lee F. Pixley. 
IH. R. 2644. Giles A. Woolsey. H, R. 4461. M. Davis. 
H. R. 2699. Benjamin J. Close. H. R. 4464. Walter J. Hawthorne. 
H. R. 2700. Gue M. Allen. H. R. 4466. William Weddington, 
H. R. 2701. Maggie Crouch. H. R. 4535. Louisa Spurgeon. 
H.R. 2751. Malcolm G. Brenholtz, H. R. 4614. Frank R. Wall. 
alias Malcom Bren- H. R. 4655. Michael Balenti. 
holt. H. R. 4712. Elizabeth Ellen Bealer. 
H. R. 2752. Frederick W. Gruber. H.R.4713. John Coyne. E 
H. R. 2806. Charles Payne. H. R. 4715. Margaret A. Storie. 
H. R. 2808. James Cantrell. H. R, 4759. Sarah M. J. Bertram. 
H. R. 2824. Earle W. Brown. H. R. 4765. Thomas J. Reynolds. 
H. R. 2825. Elizabeth L. M. Miller. H. R. 4766. Dustin D. Elsie. 
H. R. 2843. Alexander B. Murphy. H. R. 4839. Isabelle FParnett. 
H. R. 2862. William Sondergaard. H.R. 4968. Jacob James. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield 25 minutes to the zentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I picked up a copy of last night’s Star and in it I found 
that the Democratic national committee has begun its campaign 
of vituperation. One of the things said in the first article issued 
by that committee is this: 

The Republican Party in the last campaign promised to reduce Federal 
taxes. A Republican Congress has increased them, the appropriation 
bills carrying $6,000,000,000 for 1921 and a like amount for 1922 
(which would be $7,500,000,000 by the addition of bonuses). This 
means that this administration will spend three times as much on an 
Army in 1921 as it spent in 1916, and more than three times as much on 
the Navy in 1921 as it spent in 1916, when nearly all of Europe was at 
war. 

To nail the first misstatement, I wish to say that the appro- 
priations made for 1921 amounted to $4,780,829,510.35. Of this 
sum $186,492,383.45 was for deficiencies for the fiscal year 1920 
and prior years, with the conduct of the business of which the 
Republicans had nothing whatever to do. 

It also included $800,000,000 on account of governmental man- 
agement of railroads with which the Republicans had nothing 
whatever to do. Five hundred millions of this was on account 
of the Federal control and $300,000,000 for new loans to the 
earriers. So that it will be seen at the outset that the appro- 
priations for 1921, leaving out the extraordinary obligations 
created prior to the induction of the Republicans either into the 
control of Congress or the administrative side of the Govern- 
ment, were $3,794,337,126.90 instead of $6,000,000,000, a differ- 
ence of $2,205,662,873.10 between the statement printed by the 
Democratic national committee and the actual fact. 

Now, what is the fact as to 1922? The total appropriations 
for 1922 amount to $38,538,206,618.57, and are as follows: 


Agriculteral .__.......-—~ss~.-s+~--------- =~ $36, 404, 259, vu 
Diplomatic and Consular_......._—+<.~--...--.-—.. 9, 326, 550. 79 
Distebrt of OObRMIRsn~.6 cessing ee 19, 412, 412. 99 
Fortification... 2. eee een en 8, 038, 017. 00 
TN tn shied ce Seo tate guetdcalen pe awn ven etabiap goatee 9, 761, 554. 67 


Legislative, executive, and 
Peaslss —<..4-— nee ween ee oe ee 
Pest O6bG0 2. .0- cee ccna ne nwowan noon nnsne 


110, 345, 018. 75 
265, 500, 000. 
574, 057, 552. 


River and Barbet... sin edn ene 15, 250, 000. 00 
Gondry Cth... 2 enieit hte c nnn ones 884, 196, 760. 41 
Total, regular measures enacted_______._-~ 1, 432, 292, 125. 61 


REGULAR ANNUAL APPROPRIATION ACTS STILL PENDING, 


Naval (in the amount as passed by the House) -_-_-- 
Army (in the amount as agreed upon in conference 
and counting pay of enlisted men—still in dis- 
pute—at the House figures) ----------.-...... 


396, 001, 249. 23 


322, 950, 818. 80 
Total, regular measures enacted and pending. 2, 151, 244, 193. 64 
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PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS. 


beret vn tne wee TE on ee tween $922, 650, 000. 00 
I nn et catasniecaubmaneas 265, 754, S64. 87 
SEE SEITE MD, 1, 000, 000. 00 
Customs service, repayments, ete_._...__._-.--.._-__ 27, 000, 000. 00 
Indian funds and interest on Indian funds__...__- 238, 475, 000. 00 
DT nee epnnaieg 60, 896, 496. 00 
Increased compensation ($240 bonus) ...-------_ 35, 000, 000. 00 

Total, permanents and indefinites_______._- 1, 335, T76, 360. 87 


Appropriations carried in miscellancous appropria- 
Neen eee een cea ia neal etneneemelens 


Miscellaneous appropriations for 1922 in deficiency 
OE, AOU, PE, Bile, i iar geese os eesenets chemeimiensin 


I a cenietsiaventenein 


Making a total of $3,538,206,618. There is quite a difference 
between that and $6,000,000,000—a difference of $2,500,000,000. 

These figures do not include the $351,000,000 of deficiencies 
appropriated for in the last two deficiency bills. These de- 
ficiencies have nothing whatever to do with the appropriations 
for 1922. They had little or anything to do with the activities 
of 1921; they were obligations created before by the preceding 
administration. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will recall that 
the last deficiency bill just passed carried something over 
$30,000,000-——_ 

Mr. MADDEN. I have included that $30,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Has the gentleman figured up how 
much reappropriations have been made in the various bills? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that every 
bill that we have passed has made reappropriations. Take the 
sundry civil bill—one item alone, the Shipping Board—no one 
can say how much has been appropriated. 

Mr. MADDEN. Twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was a direct appropriation, 
but the bill carried authority to use—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Use money from.the sale of ships; but they 
are not selling any ships and are not likely to and there will 
be no appropriation. 

It has been charged by the Democrats that we have been 
spending money at the rate of $6,000,000,000 a year. Every- 
body knows that expenditures have nothing to do with the state 
of appropriations. It can well be that appropriations would 
not exceed $3,000,000,000 in a given year, and yet the 
expenditures might be $6,000,000,000. Why? There are 
obligations pending against appropriations made in past years 
whic are still available, in connection with which expenditures 
must be made. The mere fact that expenditures are being 
made is no indication whatever that the obligation that is levied 
against the people by whom the tax must be paid is new. The 
things against which a tax must be levied are the obligations 
created in the appropriation bills; that is, the expenses for the 
year with which we deal. It may be that for 10 years gone by 
bills unsettled have been pending, the appropriations for which 
are still available, and when adjudicated and the accounting is 
made the Secretary of the Treasury draws his draft to meet 
the obligation. 

Mr. MAGEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MAGEE. Does the gentleman contend that the total 
probable expenditures for 1922 will exceed $4,000,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. I said $3,538,000,000, and if there is to be ad- 
justed compensation allowed for soldiers, of course, it would 
add whatever that amounts to. What it will amount to I do 
not know. It probably would amount in total to $1,500,000,000 
or $500,000,000 a year for three years. 

In the statement made by the Secretary of the Treasury a 
short time since to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee he indicated that the payments through the Treas- 
ury during the last year amounted to $5,600,000,000; and also 
indicated that the probable payments to be made during the 
year 1922 would be $4,014,000,000, but in bis calculation he 
estimated that there would be necessarily under the appropria- 
tions to be made by Congress an expenditure of $1,100,000,000 
for the Army and the Navy. 

The fact is, however, that the Army and Navy appropria- 
tions combined for 1922 will not exceed $700,000,000; so that 
there we have a saving of $400,000,000 in the estimated pay- 
ments to be made through the Treasury Department. My own 
judgment is that we will not need to raise by internal revenue 
taxation more than $2,500,000,000. It has been said by many 
that we would have to raise $4,000,000,000. I believe that the 
estimated miscellaneous receipts from the Government average 
about $500,000,000 a year, and it is estimated that we will 


20, 897, 018. 02 
30, 289, 046, 
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receive from the eustoms revenue under the new tariff act 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of 
that statement? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is estimated we will receive $500,000,000 
under the new tariff act. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under which new tariff act? 

Mr. MADDEN. Under the tariff act that is being considered 
and which will be reported for the consideration of the gentle- 
Man and others in a very few days. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
based? 

Mr. MADDEN. That estimate is based on figures supplied 
by the Treasury Department to those who are giving consider- 
ation to the tariff bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean 
that the schedules have been so prepared in that committee 
now that it may be reasonably estimated that it will raise that 
amount of money? 

Mr. MADDEN. From the best information I have it will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Or is that what they are try- 
ing to raise? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what they are trying to raise and 
it is beyond question that. that is what they will raise. That 
makes $3,500,000,000, and we will receive from postal revenues 
not less than $500,000,000. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. MAIQDEN. In a moment. That would then show that 
we would Mave by virtue of the proposition of $2,500,000,000 
income tax and the other revenues I have indicated a pros- 
pective revenue of $4,000,000,000, and with appropriations not 
exceeding $3,500,000,000, with possible payments, according to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, af not to exceed $4,014,000,000, 
I see no reason why we ought not to be able in the new revenue 
act when it. comes up for consideration to take off the excess- 
profits tax, the high bracket of income taxes, the railroad 
freight and passenger tax, which amounts to $300,000,000 a 
year, and all of the obnoxious soda water fountain taxes and 
things of that sort and substitute for them nothing but 
economy. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
stated that we would probably receive $500,000,000 this fiscal 
year from the postal revenues—or is it for the fiscal year 1922? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am talking about 1922. 

Mr. BLACK. If I recall correctly the appropriations to the 
Postal Service, the expenses will be about $574,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. $574,000,000 is what they were. 

Mr. BLACK. Then that will leave a deficit. 

Mr. MADDEN. I assumed when we framed the appropria- 
tion bill, and so stated on the floor, that if the revenues from 
the Postal Service maintained the standard which existed then 
we would receive about $525,000,000. 

Mr. BLACK. Then it is true that we are confronted with 
a deficit in the Postal Service that will very likely approach 
$75,000,000. The question I wanted to ask is this: I under- 
stand that there is a proposition under way to repeal tue zone 
postal raise which takes place on July 1. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he believes, in view of a $75,000,000 deficit in the 
Postal Service, that we ought to relieve the big publishers from 
the increased rate that takes place on July 1? 

Mr. MADDEN. When the legislation to which the gentle- 
man refers comes to the House for consideration I shall be 
then glad to give him my opinion about it. 

Mr. GARNER. Why can the gentleman not give it now? 

Mr. BLACK. I thought the gentleman might give it at this 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know what the legislation is, and 
until I can give it some consideration I have no opinion to offer 
upon it. I wish to say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] that while it has been definitely understood that the 
revenues from the Postal Service would not be sufficient in 1922 
to meet the appropriations, it is also fairly well understood 
that the continued increase in these revenues will more than 
offset in 1923 any deficiency that might exist in 1922, and while 
it was said by the outgoing administration, by the Postmaster 
General in his various reports—and, by the way, I wish to 

record my very earnest friendship for the Postmaster General 
of past years, and I have no criticism to make of him. for he 
did the best he could—that there was a surplus until the final 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Tennessee. Will the gentleman repeat 


On what is that estimate 
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year of his administration, when he said there was a deficit of 
$17,000,000 and odd, yet when the actual facts were disclosed, 
as we were able to disclose them, they showed that for the 
period of his administration there was a deficit not of $17,000,- 
000 but of $105,000,000, for which he and his assistants came to 
the Committee on Appropriations and obtained deficiency appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not complaining, but am just stating 
the facts. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman further explain that that 
deficit was occasioned by a decision on the part of-the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which raised the rates for carry- 
ing the mail 35 per cent? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, that is true; but the gentleman 
from Texas will also admit, I am sure, that until that decision 
was rendered the Post Office Department was not paying any- 
thing like what it ought to pay for the work that is done by 
the railroads in the transportation of the mail. 

Mr. BLACK. I am not complaining of the decision of the 
commission, but I just wanted to get the facts before the 
House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree that the time has come for the most 
rigid system of economy in Government, and for one I propose 
to exercise every influence and power that I have to put that 
system into effect. The people of the United States are de- 
manding economy; they are demanding a reduction in taxes; 
and to the extent that it is possible to give it to them they 
ought to have it, but it must be realized by everyone who wants 
to be fair that this administration inherited a legacy of obliga- 
tions that it must meet. The railroad companies were con- 
trolled by the Government of the United States for a period 
of 26 months, and during that period that control cost the 
American people $4,006,000,000. 

Some people say it did not cost that much; other people say 
we do not know how much it cost. I have made many calcuia- 
tions on the cost, and my figures show $4,006,000,000. That is 
more than it cost to run the Government for every activity 
during the same period of time before we went into the war. 
And there never was a time when the railroads did not func- 
tion before they were taken over by the Government. They 
could have functioned better if they never had been taken over, 
and we would not have had this enormous charge against the 
people. 

We all realize that the business conditions of the country are 
not very good. The industrial side of American life is very 
much depressed. Men are out of work. The agricultural sec- 
tions of the country are Dot as prosperous as they might be, 
and every element of our citizenship is looking forward with 
hope to a change in conditions. But until we find a lower level 
in cost, in wages and material and supplies of all kinds, that 
enter into the life of the Nation we are not going to be able to 
realize the benefits that we are hoping for and looking forward 
to. But the time is coming when everybody must realize that 
the war is over and that peace conditions must prevail and 
that expenditures of government must be in keeping with the 
economies necessary by the average man outside of the Govern- 
ment. We have a great responsibility placed upon us. We 
ought to meet it with courage and fidelity. We will not shrink 
from this responsibility, but in the performance of our duty 
under the responsibility we should never hesitate to do that 
which will bring the greatest economy in government and the 








greatest happiness and prosperity to the homes of the land. 
I have no fear but that we will meet the conditions that con- 
front us and meet them to the satisfaction of the people. And 
when the revenue act is passed—and I wish it had been one 
of the first things done—I believe the people of the country 
will realize that we have been forward-looking; that we have 
had the vision necessary to see their needs; and that we have 
had the patriotism to do what should be done to bring about 
the stabilization of all activities and bring back peace and com- 
fort and employment and prosperity and happiness to every 
home. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have heard it stated that the payment of 
income tax for the quarter that is now about ended will amount 
| only to about one-fourth of what it did for a similar period 
last year. Now, if that is true, will we not have to be very 
eareful in reducing the amount of income tax? I wanted to 
have the gentleman’s opinion as to whether or not there was 
any truth in that statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of the excess-profits tax, I wish to say to 
| my colleague, in 1919, if I recall, there was collected a little 
ever $3,000,000,000. In 1920, if I recall, it fell to a billion and 


Will my colleague yield? 
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three and some odd millions. It is cstimated now under the 
present excess-profits tax it will not yield more than $450,- 
000,000. Now that is, of course, due to the depression in busi- 
ness, due to the fact that people who are engaged in business are 
not making war profits any more. But all these things will be 
taken into consideration in the legislation that is to be enacted. 
It is foreseen that if the excess-profits tax continues it will 
finally get to a point where no money whatever will be raised 
from that source. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman on the other side use 
some of his time? 

Mr. DEAL. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLanton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think the following com- 
munication from Mr. William H. Anderson, State superintend- 
ent of the Antisaloon League of New York, should be made pub- 
lic. It reads as follows: 


{‘ The church in action against the saloon.” 'The Antisaloon League of 
New York, William H. Anderson, State superintendent, sixteenth floor, 
906 Broadway, northeast corner Twentieth Street, New York City.] 


MR. DINWIDDIR’S BETRAYAL OF PROHIBITION—A STATEMENT BY WILLIAM 
H. ANDERSON, A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE ANTISALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

As superintendent of.the antisaloon league of the largest State, the 
center of nullification activity in America, whose liquor interests have 
just been given aid and comfort as per advance information in our pos- 
session, by Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, once national legislative superin- 
tendent of the league, it becomes my unpleasant duty to protect the 
cause by giving the public some facts respecting him, in order that his 
present attitude may be properly appraised. Since the prominence given 
his hostility to the dry program is due mainly to the fact he was once 
connected with the antisaloon league the reason why he is no longer 
with it becomes pertinent. 

That Mr. Dinwiddie has much ability in certain directions and in the 
past has performed much valuable service while acting for the anti- 
saloon league is admitted. He has also received large credit for vic- 
tories that came because of the aggressiveness of league men throughout 
the country. who were willing to be unpopular in order to advance the 
cause, while allowing Mr. Dinwiddie to pose at Washington as a diplomat, 
disparaging work of a sort he could neither do nor comprehend, but 
which was responsible for much of the constructive achievement in his 
department. 

One of the reasons why many league workers were glad when Mr. 
Wheeler was sent to Washington was because of a growing feeling that 
it was not safe longer to trust legislative interests and the administra- 
tion of its policies entirely to Mr. Dinwiddie. Nearly three years ago, 
during the handling of a situation due to his resentment over this and 
the exercise of necessary control by the responsible league committee, I 
told him frankly in the presence of the national executive committee 
that there was a feeling in many quarters among league workers that he 
was not playing the game, but looking out for and trying to serve him- 
self first, and advance the cause of prohibition and the league as its 
exponent, which employed him, second. He announced he would have 
much to say in reply, but he never said it openly. 

Some two years ago, on the basis of definite information, I confronted 
Mr. Dinwiddie before the league national executive committee with the 
proposition that he was seeking to be appointed Federal prohibition 
commissioner under the proposed pending enforcement measure, pre- 
cisely as the wets were charging in an effort to discredit the sincerity of 
the league and obstruct enforcement legislation. He could not and did 
not deny it. This led to the reaffirmation by the national executive com- 
mittee, national board of directors, and national convention of the 
league’s policy of opposing the appointment of any salaried league staff 
worker to any position created by any legislation promoted by the league. 
Notwithstanding this action he persisted in his efforts and was opposed 
by sincere prohibitionists for the additional reason that he was not 
adapted for that kind of work and his failure would discredit prohibi- 
tion, and he was not appointed. 

By this time Mr. Dinwiddie’s position with the league was abso- 
lutely untenable, but because of past services there was no disposition 
to crowd him. In this sense his statement yesterday that he resigned 
voluntarily is true. When he did resign over a year ago, his resigna- 
tion, by its suggestion in substance that the need for such work was 
over, apparently an effort to save his face and satisfy his grudges 
by giving the impression that he was dropping the league, was cal- 
culated to increase the difficulty of the prohibition work which he 
evidently thought he was leaving. The national committee in accept- 
ing his resignation repudiated his gratuitous dictum while acknowl- 
edging the numerous good things he had done. Now he is back in 
the prohibition fight as a de facto ally of the wets, opposing strength- 
ening enforcement amendments which experience has proved neces- 
sary, and favoring the proposal, covered in a bill introduced by the 
same Congressman who is. leading in the fight to repeal the whole 
Federal enforcement law, ‘to turn prohibition matters entirely over 
to the Department of Justice. And, if it becomes pertinent, have 
the facts to show that these are not the only instances where he has 
tried to sacrifice the cause of prohibition for his own supposed per- 
sonal advantage, 

Mr. Dinwiddie’s defection is not a “split” as jubilantly claimed 
by the wets. It is only a splinter. The two great nationally recog- 
nized prohibition agencies, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the Anti-Saloon League, are solidly against his liquor-assisting 
proposals, as are the temperance agencies of the largest denomina- 
tions. Mr. Dinwiddie represents: (1) A purely paper organization 
that is supposed to head up in New York; (2) a national reform 
association which, whatever it stands for and whoever is back of it, 
has no standing as a material constructive factor in either securing 
or protecting prohibition; (3) the Good Templars, a small but splen- 
did group with an honorable history, who would undoubtedly repudiate 
his present attitude if he dared risk a complete personal membership 
referendum based on briefs prepared by himself and Mr. Wheeler, 
accompanied by this statement. 


The real danger lay in the fact that Mr. Dinwiddie’s opposition to | 


what is desired by the churches generally, unless discounted by publica- 
tion of the facts, might have been used as an excuse for voting to 
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delay or defeat action, by conservative, timid, or shifty Congressmen 
who come from districts where public sentiment demands prompt, 
thorough action, and who would have to vote right unless furnished 
a pretext in the form of a so-called “split” on the dry side. Since, 
whatever his motive, this was plainly Mr. Dinwiddie’s purpose, the 
public has a right to the protection involved in knowledge of the 
facts. Those opposed to allowing honest enforcement to be blocked 
by timid or selfish business interests, with some that are lawless and 
which could well afford liberally to finance some kinds of so-called 
‘true prohibition” work, need only to close ranks and fight harder 
to frustrate this surprising attempt at a flank attack, timed for de- 
livery at a supposedly critical moment. 
WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, 
State Superintendent Anti-Saloon League of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that unless a supplemental measure 
is passed within a few days, which has been prepared by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votstrap] and known as the 
Volstead Supplementary Act, the’ brewers over the country 
who have already gone out of business—I am speaking of the 
ones that have gone out; some of them have not, but I am 
speaking of the ones that have gone out of business, who have 
resigned themselves to the inevitable, who have realized that 
the people of the United States of America are done with the 
liquor business—unless this measure passes, are going to open 
up again their breweries and will be in full blast in a few 
days. I think that kind of an emergency ought to bring out 
that legislation, and I do not think 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman know what 
kind of legislation he is talking about just now? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will he describe the bill that he 
thinks ought to be brought out and tell what it contains? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will give me sufficient time, 
I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman is speaking out 
of order, and I think he ought to be permitted to tell what he 
knows about the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, who could bring out this bill to-day if he wanted 
to, to take up my time trying to excuse himself for not bring- 
ing it out. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
alone could do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
plause. | 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what is the matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And they will not. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am glad that the prohibition—dry— 
element of this country knows why it is not coming out, and 
they will put the blame accordingly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, will the gentleman tell 
what is in the bill that he thinks ought to come out? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield just now. The gentleman 
from Kansas has stopped other measures from coming before the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman what is in -that 
bill. If he will bring that bill here under special rule and let 
us pass it, as desired by Mr. Voi“stEap and the dry forces of this 
country, we will stop the manufacture of beer designated for 
medicinal purposes, but really designed for beverage purposes, 
and to be sold under the guise of medicine. That is what we 
will do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
will do. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has stopped other legislation. 
I admit that. Why, the great Judiciary Committee of this 
House once reported out a measure unanimously to stop sedition 
in this country, and the bill went to the Committee on Rules, 
and the report was given out that our good friend from Kansas, 
the genial chairman of the Committee on Rules, whom I like, 
was going to report a rule out at once for its passage, and when 
it went into the press the next morning the press told us that 
Mr. Gompers had sent instructions to that committee that he 
must have a hearing before the rule was passed and that he was 
not going to let it come out. And he did not let it come out. 
He went in there with his big attorney, Mr. Ralston, and had 
hearings for several days, and when he got through the bill was 
as dead as Hector. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired, 


I am not doing it. I would if I 


They could bring it out if they wanted to. 
But they do not want to. [Ap- 


That is not the only thing you 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the Rules Committee can kill legislation 
when it wants to. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It did a good job that day. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
m2n from Massachusetts |[Mr. Rogers]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is ree- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, we hear a good deal in the 
House concerning the needs of the disabled soldiers and the 
problems which attend their care, and the righteousness of 
action by the Congress and by the people to help their lot as 
much as is possible. Of course, we are all in sympathy with 
those statements. Of course, we are all anxious to convert 
them, if we can, into something more practical than language. 
In my time to-day I want to discuss with the House and pres- 
ent to the House a matter as to which I think we can be of 
practical use and helpfulness to the disabled soldiers. 

I have on the blackboard here a map of Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. I am sorry it is not larger and more distinct, but per- 
haps it will enable the members of the committee more clearly 
to grasp the points that I want to make. Along the east side 
of the hospital reservation is Georgia Avenue. To the west 
is Sixteenth Street, which becomes Alaska Avenue, turning 
toward the northeast. Fern Street is on the north. To the 
south the country is largely an undeveloped, sparsely settled 
region. The original Walter Reed Hospital site ran to the 
west from Georgia Avenue, with the big brick administration 
building at about the center of the area as then constituted. 

That was the situation when we entered into the war. In 
1917 it was seen that we should need to expand the buildings 
tremendously. So early in 1918 we purchased the tract run- 
ning all the way over to Sixteenth Street and made that an 
integral part of the Walter Reed property. At about the same 
time we added certain triangles to the north. 

Two years ago Congress made up its mind that it was to 
make permanent at the Walter Reed Hospital a great military 
medical establishment, not merely a hospital site, but a great 
medical center for ‘the United States Government and the 
United States Army; and in the Army appropriation act ap- 
proved July 11, 1919, we appropriated $350,000 for the pur- 
chase of land contiguous to Walter Reed Hospital, of about 
27 acres in area, for the final location of the Army Medical 
Museum, the Surgeon General’s Library, and the Army Medi- 
cal School, and for the improvements on the land to be pur- 
chased. This provision was expanded somewhat by an amend- 
ment to the Army appropriation act approved on the 28th of 
February of last year. 

The property just mentioned is the property to the north of 
the former site, comprising about 27 acres, and bounded on the 
north by Fern Street, on the east by Georgia Avenue, and on 
the northwest by Alaska Avenue. Fourteenth Street, at pres- 
ent, stops about a mile ‘and two-tenths south of the southern 
line of the Walter Reed Hospital reservation. The intervening 
country, aS many Members of the House will recall, is largely 
made up of unimproved property, covered with underbrush, 
with a series of ravines traversing it, and with very few houses 
anywhere upon it. 

This yellow line on the map is the line of Fourteenth Street 
prolonged. When thus prolonged it passes through the midst 
of the hospital reservation. The region I am indicating to the 
south is outside the Walter Reed Reservation, and is in general 
of the character I have indicated. Fourteenth Street has never 
been opened through the Walter Reed Hospital site. There has 
never been a Fourteenth Street on any part of the original 
Walter Reed property. But up here in the new part in the 
north, which was purchased under the authority of Congress 
two years ago, there is a Fourteenth Street, in prolongation of 
the line of Fourteenth Street, though separated from it by nearly 
2 miles. Within a very recent time the proposal has been made 
to extend Fourteenth Street north from where it stops near 
Brightwood, right through the Walter Reed Hospital grounds, 
to make it one of the main arteries of travel out from Washing- 
ton; to lay street car tracks upon it; and ultimately to create a 
rival boulevard parallel to Sixteeenth Street, two blocks away. 

It is that proposal, in so far as it involves cutting Walter 
Reed Hospital in two, against which I want to protest em- 
phatically to-day. I hope that I can convince Members of the 
House who have not already considered the matter that it would 
be criminal for us to authorize or tolerate the extension of Four- 
teenth Street through the Walter Reed Hospital grounds. We 
nll know the volume of travel on Sixteenth Street and similar 
highways on a Sunday afternoon, and on almost any pleasant 
afternoon in the summer, when the motor cars are so numerous. 
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A Fourteenth Street boulevard would be the counterpart. When 
you think that this hospital is dedicated to disabled soldier 
patients, many of them crippled, many of them dependent on 
wheel chairs, to my mind it is a shocking proposal that we shall 
run a great boulevard through the midst of those hospital 
grounds to the peril of every disabled soldier who is there. 
This hospital property to the west, between Fourteenth and Six- 
teenth Streets, is largely wooded property. It is perhaps the 
most desirable part of the entire reservation, both because of 
the lay of the land and because of the presence of the trees 
which lend themselves to attractive development both for the 
soldiers’ quarters and for the large buildings thet are to be 
erected there under the recent authority ef Congress. The proj- 
ect would cut this off from the rest of the reservation by a 
heavily traveled boulevard. 

To separate the two halves of the hospital by a great artery 
of through travel to and from Washington, with street cars 
upon it, to my mind is one of the most outrageous things that 
we can conceive. 

It is proposed as an alternative that Fourteenth Street shall 
be depressed; that is, that it shali run in a cut as it goes 
through the Walter Reed Hospital grounds. 1 do not know 
whether it is practicable to run a cut for that distance without 
prohibitive cost. To put the street on a lower level would per- 
haps remove some of the danger to the patients, but the noise 
of motors and street cars and the stench from the gasoline 
fumes coming out of the cut would materially affect and im- 
pair the y-lue of that property to the soldiers. We establish 
everywhere “Zones of quiet” near hospitals. This project is 
to establish a “ zone of noise.” Walter Reed should be a great 
soldiers’ park system, and I can not for the life of me under- 
stand how in the world it can be seriously proposed that it 
should be bisected by a motor and trolly thoroughfare. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. How would such a street be 
opened? Would the consent of Congress have to be obtained 
first, or is there power in the commissioners of the District to 
institute proceedings for its opening? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am coming to that. I am glad to answer 
the gentleman’s question. How much time have I remaining, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has five minutes left. 

Mr. ROGERS. As I understand the situation there is a high- 
way commission made up of the Secretary of War, the Chief 
of Engineers, and the Secretary of the Interior. That high- 
way commission takes cognizance of these cases in the first 
instance. It is to give a public hearing in the District Build- 
ing on Thursday on this very question. I understand that that 
commission has not the power to open Fourteenth Street. It 
never has been opened through the original hospital area and 
there is no power in the commission to open it. That com- 
mission can only recommend to Congress. I am speaking of 
the matter at this time, perhaps prematurely, because I want to 
stop this movement before it gets a real start. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that the Committee on Military Affairs this morning 
ordered a bill reported prohibiting the opening of this street 
and ordering it closed. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam very glad to hear that. I discussed the 
matter yesterday with the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee and knew that he shared my view on the subject of 
the opening of Fourteenth Street. On the other hand, I know 
that there are exceedingly powerful interests behind the project 
to open Fourteenth Street. I do not know who or what those 
interests are, but the War Department has stated positively 
that very powerful pressure from very influential interests was 
being brought to bear. I, therefore, thought it wise to bring 
this matter to the attention of the House early, before men who 
had not understood the situation might get committed the wrong 
way on this question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was wondering if the gen- 
tleman could tell us who would seriously propose opening a 
street through Walter Reed Hospital? 

Mr. ROGERS. There is a bill before the House now to author- 
ize the opening of Fourteenth Street. That bill was introduced, 
as it states on its face, by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. I hope that statement on the bill itself 
conveys the implication that the introducer of it is at least 
doubtful of its propriety; but the fact that the bill is officially 
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proposed and apparently sponsored by the city government of 
the District of Columbia gives it a certain importance, and I 
think a danger, as to which the House ought promptly to be 
warned. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The newspapers of the city 
are carrying notices of meetings and of action by civic associa- 
tions which are demanding the opening of the street through the 
hospital grounds, giving as a reason the great distance between 
Sixteenth Street and Georgia Avenue, and stating that it is in- 
convenient pnd undesirable from all standpoints according to 
them that there is no street between Sixteenth Street and 
Georgia Avenue. So there is a demand for it and a strenuous 
effort made to bring it about; that is, to put through Fourteenth 
Street. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the hospital was not there, it would be 
justifiable to open Fourteenth Street, but with the hospital there 
it is not. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. Of course, no one wants to im- 
pair or impede the proper development of a great section of the 
city. There is no impropriety in opening Fourteenth Street as 
far north as the hospital grounds. It is a mile and two-tenths 
from the present end of Fourteenth Street up to that point. I 
think it would be an excellent thing to open Fourteenth Street 
up to the southern boundary of the hospital area. That is cer- 
tain to come within a few years. The street car line may also 
come in time. But there is no earthly reason why either the 
street ®r the street cars should ever run through the hospital 
grounds. The line can be diverted to Sixteenth Street, which is 
two blocks to the left, or to Georgia Avenue, which is two 
blocks to the right. That would serve the hospital fully. It 
would afford a new means of ingress to Rock Creek Park. It 
would permit an extension to the north, which would gradually 
serve any suburban development that may later come as the 
city develops to the north. 7 

If a great trolley and motor highway cuts through the midst 
of the Walter Reed Hospital grounds it will be a constant 
menace to the life and limb of every one of the hundreds of 
disabled veterans who are or are to be patients at the hospital 
in the years to come. Even if it should run on a lower level, 
the noise and the gasoline fumes would seriously militate 
against the health and happiness of the men, especially the 
numerous cases suffering from mental or nervous. disorders. 
Furthermore, either solution would prevent for all time the 
beautiful park development of the Walter Reed area, which | 
Congress has deliberately decided to make a reality. If there | 
were any real reason for cutting these hospital grounds in two, 
possibly the foregoing arguments, although they seem to me 
conclusive, might have to be reconsidered. But, as I have 

shown, the fact is that the trolley and motor highway can run 
to the southern edge of the hospital property and then defiect 
two blocks either to the west or east and thence run north as 
far as desired upon existing highways outside the hospital | 
limits. I hope that the Members of the House will bear in mind 
this extraordinary proposal and will use their efforts to stop 
the insidious movement before it gets a fair start. [Applause.] 

Under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I print a | 
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as the first one. It will divide the reservation, and the noise will be 
as great as in the first method. Both methods also interfere with the 
plan of the architecture for the development of the medical center. 

38. It has been proposed to turn the car line west to Sixteenth Street 
south of the reservation, run up in the parking on the east side of 
| Sixteenth Street and Alaska Avenue to Fourteenth Street. 

It is less objectionable than going through the reservation, but makes 
(a dangerous crossing at the entrance to the hospital and at Alaska 
venue. 

4. It has been proposed to bring the car line west, south of the res- 
ervation, run under Sixteenth Street at a point where there is now a 
natural ravine, run north on the side of Rock Creek Park to some 
| point where an exit may be made. 

This method is the least objectionable to the hospital, would give an 
opportunity for a park entrance, and would not seem objectionable, as 
one way to Rock Creek Park. 

5. It has also been proposed to turn the car line east, south of the 
reservation, to Georgia Avenue and use the present Georgia Avenue 
tracks to any part desired; as a variation or addition to this method 
to turn a small loop west to Sixteenth Street and have a park station 
at the east side of Sixteenth Street. 

Hither the fourth or fifth methods would be best for the hospital. 
Fourteenth Street and Sixteenth Street are so near together that ordi- 
nary motor traffic would usually go on Sixteenth Street. The car line 
is practically the only part under discussion. 


JUNE 21, 
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J. D. GLENNAN, 
Colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, Commanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any other gentleman desire recog- 
nition? 

Mr. DEAL. We have no one else who wishes to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
| ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Julia M. Porter, widow of Clinton A. Porter, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “month,” I desire to offer an amendment to insert the 
words “in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KNuTSON: Page 2, line 4, after the word 
“month,” insert “in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Christina Stenger, widow of Ferdinand Stenger, late of 
| Troop K, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Page 6, line 2, 
is now receiving.’ 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 6, line 2, after the word “ month,” insert the words “in lieu of 


“s 


that she is now receiving.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The name of Simpson Hornaday, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment, 


after the word ‘‘ month,” insert “in lieu of that she 


| and Troop B, Seventh Regiment, United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 


pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that he is 
now receiving, to include special pension of $10, medal of honor roll. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and I ask unanimous consent that I 





memorandum prepared for me by Col. Glennan, the commanding | 
officer of the hospital: 


WaLTER REED GENERAL HOspirTat, 
Washington, D. C. June 20, 1921. 
Memorandum on the proposal to open Fourteenth Street through the 

Walter Reed Reservation. 

An appropriation was made by Congress for the purchase of addi- 
tional land for the Walter Reed Hospital for the purpose of enlarging 
the permanent hospital, building the Army Medical School, library, 
and museum, and making a medical training center. 

The larger part of the land has been purchased, 
which require condemnation being now in the courts. 

The streets in this new section to the north had been dedicated to the 
District of Columbia. The cross streets are unimportant. The only 
street under discussion is Fourteenth Street, the upper portion of which 
was dedicated to the District of Columbia, the lower portion being the 
property of the United States. 

House bill 5824, introduced by Mr. Kann, 
dedicated streets so that the land may be used as desired by the Goy- 
ernment. House bill 5579, introduced by Mr. Focut, provides for 
opening the southern portion of Fourteenth Street, now belonging to 
the Government, for street traffic and for the Fourteenth Street rail- 
road line, which now ends about 1.2 miles south of the hospital. 

The various propositions which have been discussed are as follows: 

1. Opening Fourteenth Street through the reservation for surface 
street and railroad traffic. 

This section would be ruinous to the hospital and contrary to all the 
plans which have been made a study for several years and which were 
implied in the action of Congress. It is desired to make a parklike 
reservation where sick and wounded soldiers will be able to go about 
in chairs and on crutches with safety and in the zone of quiet which 
is as essential to the hospital and to the schools it is proposed to 


only those lots 


rovides for closing the 


| minutes. 


may proceed out of order for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed out of order for 10 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
comment for a few moments on the speech made on this floor 
by the distinguished gentleman from New York, the Hon. 
BourKE CocKRAN, a week or 10 days ago, in relation to the 
power of oratory in the House of Representatives in by-gone 
days, the strength of the House now, and the rules of the 
House. 

I presume, Mr. Chairman, that many an American schoolboy, 
if asked to define the function of the Roman Senate, would be 


| tempted to reply that the institution existed for the purpose of 


listening to the speeches of Cicero. Perhaps that is what 
Cicero himself thought. It is a far ery from the Rome of 2, 

years ago to the United States of America of the present, but 
those who listened to the eloquent burst of oratory from the 
lips of the gentleman from New York, the Hon. BourKE Cock- 


| RAN, in the House recently—June 11, pages 2489 to 2441 of the 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—could but gather that, in the speaker’s 
opinion, the House of Representatives should exist, primarily, 
for the purpose of enabling youthful orators to burst into fame. 

In his eloquent way the gentleman from New York made a 





establish. 
2. It has been proposed to lower the grade of Fourteenth Street. 
with bridges where crossings are desired, This method is about as bad 





comparison: between the House of to-day and the House of 
previous years that had a rather bitter tinge of pessimism. 
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The House had declined in importance, he said, during the last 
20 years, and he attributed its decline to the fact that the 
Members limited their powers by means of abject rules which 
were designed for the purpose of expediting business instead 
of letting the eagles of oratory soar at will through the wide 
stretches of the empyrean. He told us how, in other days, 
Henry Clay and James G. Blaine and William Jennings Bryan 
established their reputations upon the floor of the House, how 
the wealthiest business men, the most astute journalists, and 
the greatest lawyers burned with desire to leave their busi- 
nesses and professions behind them and get into Congress, and 
how the whole country sat spellbound under the sway of their 
eloquence. 

“ But it’s all over now,” sighed Mr. Cockran. The glory has 
departed. The House has shrunk in popular esteem. The news- 
papers pay little attention to the debates. Nobody is able to boost 
himself into fame by a speech from the floor. The people do 
not know “who's who” in Congress, and they care less. And 
the congressional oasis has become a desert because the Members 
have thrown away their ancient privileges “by a series of ill- 
considered rules,” the very worst of which he was protesting 

gainst at that particular moment. As a word artist BouRKE 

CockRAN is remarkable, and as a word artist everybody ad- 
mires and enjoys him. But the House did not accept his point 
of view. 

An odd feature of the speech of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cockran] was its self-contradictory quality. After 
he had told us all about the great men who sat in the House 
in other years, and the vast amount of space the press gave to 
their utterances and doings, he tipped over the apple cart by 
presenting another word picture in the form of a comparison 
between the Congressmen of to-day and yesterday. In the days 
when the House was flooded with oratory, when the rapt rhe- 
torical eagles soared their loftiest, and the whole country lis- 
tened to their tiuiest whispers with bated breath, the House 
itself “took refuge in flight.” The House, he said, 


gave the man who took the floor the attendance of the Speaker, of 
the Clerk, of the official reporter; it gave him everything but atten- 
tion. * * * To-day I find the daily attendance largely increased. 
Members gathered together within range of the man’s voice who is 


speaking, and the speakers have risen to the opportunity afforded by 
this closer attention, 


Evidently the gentleman from New York, in the autointoxi- 
cation of his remarkable oratory, did not perceive that, in the 
words just quoted, he gave his whole case away. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is just what he did do. Out of his 
own mouth it was demonstrated that the House had become a 
more efficient body than ever before as a result of adopting the 
limiting rules which he so strenuously deplored. By shutting 
off the stream of talk, which threatened to become a Pueblo 
flood, the Members of the House have been enabled to act, to 
perform the proper functions of a governing body. The gentle- 
man from New York admitted that in the old days the Mem- 
bers of the House addressed their constituents in their 
speeches, not each other. It was for him a fatal admission. 
Of course, it is but natural that a great orator like the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cockran] should enjoy the melliflu- 
ous sound of his sonorous voice, for each one of us, being hu- 
man, enjoys showing off any little bag of tricks he may pos- 
sess, but the business of a governing body is not to listen to 
platform oratory—no matter how eloquent and engaging—but 
to perform its labors as efficiently and expeditiously as pos- 
sible. And the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] un- 
consciously demonstrated the worth of the rules which he 
sought to condemn. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Jacob Amberg, late of Troop D, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Are all of the cases in this bill in exact con- 


formity with the rules of the committee as heretofore adopted— | 


are there any exceptional cases in this bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; the Committee on Pensions has a set of 
rules which it tries to live up to in the consideration of all 
measures. There is one case, called to the attention of the com- 
mittee by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], where the 
applicant is forced to wear a plaster cast reinforced with steel, 
day and night, and we have given him $50. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Sarah G. London, widow of Michael London, late of 
Company D, Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, and 
Company H, Thirteenth United States Infantry, Indian wars, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 





Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the word “her” for the word “him,” in line 8, page 
21. It is a grammatical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to substitute the word “her” for the word 
“him,” in line 8, page 21. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of George R. Robinson, late of Troop F, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. On page 23, line 14, strike out the figures “20” and in- 
sert “30.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 14, strike out the figures “20” and insert in lieu 
thereof “30.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is a typographical error. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
adopted and the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WAtsuH, Speaker pro 
tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 5214, and had 
directed him to report the same back with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
on any amendment? 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Knutson, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 6507, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
calls up the bill H. R. 6507, and asks unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, there are several formal com- 
mittee amendments, and I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be offered en bloc after the reading of the bill has been com- 
pleted and voted upon en bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that certain formal committee amend- 
ments may be reported and voted upon en bloc after the read- 
ing of the bill has been completed. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, do I understand 
that they are just formal amendments? 

Mr. FULLER. That is all. 
The SPEAKHR pro tempore. 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws 

The name of Mary M. Lytel, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Isaac Lytel, late of Company D, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
morn name of Esther H, Drake, widow of George F. Drake, late of 
Company D, One hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Zuill, widow of Henry Zuill, late of Company E, 
Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harrietta C. Dickey, widow of Lyman A. Dickey, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bettie Spencer, widow of Dennis Spencer, late of Com- 
pany G, Fiftieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma P. Davis, widow of Seth Davis, late of Company E, 


Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 


Is a separate vote demanded 


The Chair hears no objection 
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The name oj iet B. S. Soliday, widow of Isaac Soliday, late of 
Company 1, n d and sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

fhe name of Maria Dell Schooley, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Thomas C. Schooley, late of Company B. Eighth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of E Wall, helpless and dependent daughter of Daniel 
Wall, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Pauline Gove, widow of Horace 8S. Gove, late artificer, 
C Battery, First Battalion, Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, and Sev- 
enty-first Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Eleanor Peel, widow of Andrew P. Peel, late of Com- | 


pany F, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia Hollingsworth, widow of James P. Hollingsworth, 
late of Company A, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Flora Moore, helpless and dependent daughter of Mater- 
son A. Moore, late of Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving, without restrictions as to any 
possible future allowance to any widow of soldier. 

The name of Mary B. Perkins, widow of William R. Perkins, late of 
Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nannie Roberts, widow of Levi H. Roberts, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

_ The name of F, W. Gerding, late special agent Ordnance Department, 
United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nora Meridieth, widow of John M. Meridieth, late of 
Company G, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Esterline, widow of La Fayette Esterline, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia T. Griswold, widow of Samuel J. Griswold, late of 


Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and | 


pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Martha A. Warner, widow of John J. Warner, late of 


Company K, Sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 


her a pension at the rate of $380 per month. 

The name of Sarah 8S. Morse, widow of Charles L. Morse, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Milton, widow of Alfred Milton, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan Fuller, widow of William H. Fuller, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Minnie J. Cogle, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James A. Cogle, late of Company G, HKighth Regiment Missouri Volun- 
teer State Militia Cavalry, and Company K, Second Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Laura Hamilton, widow of James A. Hamilton, late of 
the Signal Corps, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $380 per month. 

The name of Hattie Barnes, widow of Philip S. Barnes, late of 
Company H, ERighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Yeatts, widow of Howard 8. Yeatts, late of 
Company G, Ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Burnside, widow of George W. Burnside, late 
of Company C, One hundréd and twenty-seventh Regiment Iilinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a’pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate R. Harner, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Zomandes Harner, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Angie EH. Leslie, helpless and dependent daughter of 


Frederick Leslie, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana 


Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month | 


in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Loudica Howard, widow of Stephen G. Howard, late of 
Company D, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Lofton, widow of William A. B. Lofton, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
ecelyilg. 

m The name of Mary E. Goldman, former widow of Henry C, Collins, 
late of Capt. Lamb’s company, Indiana Volunteer Mounted Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of James A. 
Collins, helpless and dependent son of said Mary HB. Goldman and 
Henry C. Collins, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary 
E. Goldman the name of said James A. Collins shall be placed on the 
pensien roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws. at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Mary E. Goldman. 

The name of Rosa Marchant, widow of Enoch Marchant, late of 
Company F, One huné@red and fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Harris, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
B. Harris, late of Company D, Eightieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her-a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Beckley, helpless and dependent daughter of Ben- 
jamin I’. Padgitt, late of Company G, One hundred and forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month, 
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The name of Harriet U. Webber, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel H. Webber, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Adeline Fender, widow of Benjamin I. Fender, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John Henderson, helpless and dependent son of Justus 
Henderson, late of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Stoddard, former widow of Willard Wilder, late 
of Company A, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lugenia M. Stuller, widow of William Stuiler, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Mason, widow of Andrew Coon, afterwards 
known as Charles A. Mason, late of Company “, One hundred and forty- 
seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. n 

The name of Mary EF. Harwood, widow of Thomas Harwood, late 
chaplain Twenty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phebie Hamilton, widow of George W. Hamilton, late of 


; Company F, Fortieth Regiment, and Company I, VFifty-first Regiment, 


Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Georgia A. Hamilton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
said Phebie and George W. Hamilton, the additional pension herein 
granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Phebie Hamilton the name of said Georgia A. Hamilton 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after 
the date of deat. of said Phebie Hamilton. 

The name of Lorilla Downhour, former widow of Amos T. Richards, 
late cf Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Voluntcer Infantry, 


} and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. ; 

The name of Sarah Barnett, widow of Winfield S. Barnett, late of 
Company C, Thirty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pez B, First Battalion Cavalry, Mississippi Marine Brigade, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Tillie Parkhurst, widow of Ryerson J. Parkhurst, late of 
Company D, First Battalion, Twelfth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Suthers, widow of William 8. Suthers, late of 
Company D, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of George FE. Wycuff, helpless and dependent son of George 
Wycuff, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per_month. 

The name of Lillie M.-Peairs, widow of Isane N. Peairs, late of 
Company H, Eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa Watso widow of Albert A. Watson, 
Company E, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Youngs, widow of Frank Youngs, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Virginia Saum, widow of William Saum, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and _ sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of William Saum, helpless and dependent son of said Virginia and 
William Saum, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Vir- 
ginia Saum the name of said William Saum shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the privisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Virginia Saum. 

The name of Frances Wilson, incompetent (James R. Wetherby, 
guardian), widow of David Wilson, late of Company B, Seventy-fifth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lola E. Hutsonpillar, helpless and dependent daughter 
of David H. Lovett, late of Company G, One hundred and seventy- 
second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lucy M, Tilson, widow of James 8. 
Company K, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Kerr, widow of Samuel C. Kerr, late of Com- 
pany H, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elena N. Medina, widow of Pedro Jose Medina, late of 
Company C, First Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria Manuelo Lobato, widow of _Deciderio Lobato, 
late of Company D, Third Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Anderson, widow of Jesse Anderson, late of 
Company B, Fourteenth Regiment, and Company D, FYorty-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Shultz, helpless and dependent son of Conrad 
Shultz, late of Company H, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Hatcie E. Boyd, widow of Cyrus IF. Boyd, late of Com- 
pathy G, Fifteenth Regiment, and Company B, Thirjy-fourth Regiment, 
lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of John H. Stewart, late first-class pilot, United States 
Navy, and pay him a pcasion at the.rate of $50 per month, 

The name of .Usley Akers, widow of Caleb Akers, late of Company 
B, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Rebecca Welker, widow of George Welker, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Judson, widow of Charles O. Judson, late of 
Company A, Ninety-second Regiment IlHnois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rose A. Jones, widow of Benjamin T. Jones, late of 
Company G, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ettie McPeck, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Nathan MePeck, late of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Angeline Wilson, widew of Joseph S. Wilson, late com- 
missary sergeant, Thirteenth Regiment United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Elmer E. Wilson, helpless and dependent son of said Angeline and 
Joseph 8S. Wilson, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Ange- 
line Wilson, the name of said Elmer B. Wilson shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
Jaws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Angeline Wilson. 

The name of Sarah J. Vanfossan, widow of James Vanfossan, late of 
Companies C and I, Mississippi Marine Brigade, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katherine Schone, widow of Charles F. Schone, alias 
Henry Warrenburg, late of Company C, Second Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Company G, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary O. Horton, widow of William H. Horton, late of 
First Regiment United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Annie E. Gore, widow of Dennis W. Gore, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lelia Stuart, widow of James Stuart, late of Captain 
Ahls Independent Battery, Delaware Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay hera peacion at the rate of $42 per month: Provided, That from 
the date either Georgia A. Stuart or J. Pauline Stuart, minor daugh- 
ters of said Lelia and James Stuart, arrives at the age of 16 years, or 
in the event of the death of either of said miner daughters, $6 per 
month of the pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Lelia Stuart, said 
minor daughters of s.idier shall receive the benefits of the provisions 
of section 4 of the Pension Act of May 1, 1920, accruing to minor 
per ay of a soldier in the event of death or remarriage of such 
soldier. 

The name of John L. Ware, helpless and dependent son of James 
B. Ware, late of Company A, Thirty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
. Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Burdick, widow of William H. Burdick, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Isa Ann Boyd, widow of Thomas H. Boyd, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lydia Humes, widow of Washington Humes, late of 
Company I, Sixty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ner a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
rece: ving. 

The name of Phoebe Miller, helpless and dependent daushier of 
Abraham Miller, late of Company BH, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. ° 

The name of Mary F. Kinser, widow of Rufus M. Kinser, late of 
Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth C. McClain, widow of Walker W. McClain, 
late of Company K, Eighty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Pratt, former widow of John Garner, late of 
Company I, Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy Alexander, widow of Perry Alexander, late of 
Company G, One hundred and ninth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Colored Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Marion B. Patterson, widow of Robert F. Patterson, 
late lieutenant colonel, Twenty-ninth Regiment _fIowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Sutterfield, widow of James M. Sutterfield, late of 
Company I, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary HB, Skinner, widow of Isaac Skinner, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavairy, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie J. Miner, widow of Wesley D. Miner, late of 
Company C, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah Koch, widow of Christian J. Koch, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah C. Prettyman, widow of Charles G. Prettyman, 
late of Company A, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Illinois 
Yolunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Susan A. Bailey, widow of John F. Bailey, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Ethel Bailey, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Susan A, and John F. Bailey, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Susan A. ae: the 
name of Ethel Bailey shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Susan A. Bailey. 

The name of Cora A. Sprague, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William H. Sprague, late of Company M, Second Regiment New York 
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ee Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Ella L. Quenell, widow of Moses Quenell, late of €om- 
pany A, Ninety-second Regiment, and Company D, Ninety-sixth Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy A. North, widow of Christopher €. North, late 
of Company F, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in liew of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Celenda Oxford, widow of Elihu Oxford, late of Com- 
pany BE, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her 2 pension at the rate ef $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Gillon, widow of John Gillon, late of Company D, 
Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in liew uf that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan Hixson, widow of David Hixson, late of Company 
D, Seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Bindhammer, widow of Michael Bindhammer, 
late of Company I, Ninety-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Augusta L. Benzing, former widow of Richard Papen- 
dieck, late of Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Leonard, widew of George H. Leonard, late 
assistant surgeon, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna B. McCurley, widow of Felix McCurley, late com- 
mander, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Tieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Orpha Teagarden, widow of Albert Teagarden, late of 
Company G, Forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Boo, widow of Adam Boo, late of Company L, 
Seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of 2 Gibbens, widow of Jacob Gibbens, late of Company 
I, EHighty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving: Provided, That im the event of the death ef Noah L. Gibbens, 
helpless and dependent son of said Mary and Jacob Gibbens, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the event of the death of Mary Gibbens, the name of 
said Noah L, Gibbens shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Mary Gibbens. 

The name of Mary E. Duncan, widow of Hugh Duncan, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Guy, widow of William Guy, alias Andrew J. 
Guy, alias Charles G. Artz, late of Company F, Third Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Company C, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eva Deck, widow of Charles 8. Deck, late of Company 
A, Sixty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie J. Haynes, former widow of John S. McIntire, 
late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Heck, former widow of Oliver C.. Martin, late 
of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois. Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine R. McVay, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James H. McVay, late of Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment Massa- 
ehusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Mary M. Wentworth, widow of Reuben A. Wentworth, 
late of Company B, Third Regiment, and Company F, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Willey, widow of William W. Willey, late of 
Company K, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is new 
receiving. 

The name of Anna §S. Elgin, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Elgin, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel Going, widow of William Going, late of Company 
G, Sixty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lydia E, Krugh, widow of William H. Krugh, late of 
Company G, Fiftieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. i “pd 

The name of Mary E. Snyder, former widow of Simon A. Snyder, 
late of Company K, Lighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Turner, widow of James M. Turner, Iste of 
Company G, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Mamie 
Dell Turner, helpless and dependent daughter of said James M. Turner, 
stepdaughter of Jennie Turner, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: Provided further, That the additional amount 
of pension kerein granted, $20 per month, shall cease ‘rom such time 
as soldier’s widow, Jennie Turner, helpless child’s stepmother, does 
not take proper care of said child: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Jennie Turner the name of said Mamie Dell 
Turner shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per menth from 
and after the date of death of said Jennie Turner. 

The name of Archie S. Blackmer, helpless and dependent son of 
William A. Blackmer, late of Company A, ' os Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Icwa. Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Nicholas Schiller, helpless and Copeminnt son of Nicholas 
Schiller, late of Company K, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. S 

The name of Levi 8S. Seeley, late of the First Regiment New York 
Dragoons, also known as the Nineteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Philo Lewis Kelsey, helpless and dependent son of 
Philo Kelsey, late of Company E, One hundred and thirty-seventh 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George W. Ganung, helpless and dependent son_ of 
George W. Ganung, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Haskins, widow of Charles Haskins, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment New York Voiunteer Heavy Ariiilery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Cordon, former widow of Isaac Cordon, late 
of Company B, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a rension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Dexter, widow of Knight Dexter, late of 
Company C, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Schuette, es and dependent daughter of 
Frederick Schuette, late of Company E, Second Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Lauderbaugh, widow of Jesse Lauderbaugh, 
late of Company E, Two hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Margaret Price, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas Price, late of Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Little, widow of Henry C. Little, late pay- 
master, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Ella Day, widow of William H. Day, late of Someany 
A, Thirty-fourth Regiment, and Company G, One hundred and fifty- 
third Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Barrett, widow of William E. Barrett, late 
of Company D, Twenty-third Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie Shanahan, widow of Winfield S. Shanahan, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Sharpshooters, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Violetta F. McCool, widow of Jeremiah McCool, late 
of Company I, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Sanders, widow _of James Sanders, late un- 
assigned, Forty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Louisa Powell, widow of James C. Powell, late of 
Company I, One hundred and fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E, Thompson, widow of George W. Thompson, 
late of Company IF’, First Regiment unassigned detachment, Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Tann, widow of Charles H. Tann, late of 
Companies F and G, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of H. C. Taylor, helpless and dependent son of William 
B. Taylor, late of Company E, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The hame of Louisa Brown, widow of John 8. Brown, late of Com- 
pany DID, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sallie Massengale, widow of Jordin Massengale, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emily J. Wales, widow of Elias C. Wales, alias George 
Clark. late of Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company E, Second Regiment Rhode Island Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Myra M. Dasher, widow of John W. Dasher, late of 
Company C, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Ida L, Fay, former widow of Clinton B. Fay, late of 
Company C, Seyenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kate A. Phillips, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William Phillips, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. ; 

The name of Malinda A. Robinson, widow of Thomas Robinson, late 
of Company I, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzette Hichborn, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Henry Hichborn, late of Company H, Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of William Barrett, helpless and dependent son of John 
Barrett, late of Company C, Twenty-cighth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and Fifty-eighth Company, Second Battalion, Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Helen I. Tilton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edwin_A. Tilton, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and sixty-eighth Battalion 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Ella G. Hamrick, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Thomas H. Hamrick, late of Company K, Forty-fifth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph S. Hamrick, helpless and dependent son_ of 
Thomas H, Hamrick, late of Company K, Forty-fifth Regiment Ken- 
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tucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

_The name of Mary M. Strong, widow of Thomas J. Strong, late 
lieutenant colonel Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Crosson At Lee, widow of Goodwin Y. At Lee, 
late of Company A, Third Battalion District of Columbia Volunteer 
Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Martin, widow of Jonathan Martin, late of 
Company E, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment, and Company B. 
One hundred and sixty-iirst Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phoebe P. Roberts, widow of Thomas Roberts, late of 
Company A, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A, Petty, widow of William A. Petty, late of 
Battery B, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at_the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joseph S. Penland, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Coon, widow of Jacob S. Coon, late of Com- 
pany E, Fourth Regiment, and Company B, Second Regiment, West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Burket, widow of Joseph Burket, late of Com- 
pany E, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, upon her appointment as legal guardian of Daniel Burket: 
Provided, That in the event of the death of Daniel Burket, helpless 
and dependent son of said Elizabeth and Joseph Burket, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Elizabeth Burket, the name of said 
Daniel Burket shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Elizabeth Burket, to be 
paid to duly appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary A. Duncan, widow of Jonah Duncan, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Thaddeus Clarkson, late of Company K, Eighty-sixth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth H. Williams, widow of Richard Williams, late 
of Company I, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice D. Knight, former widow of Henry Knight, late of 
Company I, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mattie J. Clark, former widow of Thomas H. Dayton, late 
of Company G, Sixty-first Regiment, and Company H, Sixty-first Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Mont Musgrave, helpless and dependent son of Job Mus- 
grave, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in liea 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frances Melcher, widow of Henry Melcher, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and eighty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John W. Hays, late of Company B, National Guard, East 
Tennessee, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Minrie Baker, widow of James S. Baker, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes B. Earl, widow of Wesley Clark Earl, late acting 
assistant surgeon. United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $380 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Lavery, widow of Hugh Lavery, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Ellen Bridge, former widow of Franklin Hart, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Patient Wilder, widow of Nel Wilder, late of Company 
B, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, 
Eleventh Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah P, Dobbins, widow of Joshua Dobbins, late of Com- 
pany C, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Maria J. Loop, widow of Charles B. Loop, late major, 
Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emeline Johnson, former widow of George S. Prior, late 
of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of James Steele, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Tenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, aud pay him a pension at the rate of 450 per month, 
and the Commissioner of Pensions is hereby directed to give the said 
James Steele pensionable status under act of May 1, 1920, for the pur- 
pose of further relief as provided by said act. 

The name of Delia Diehl, widow of Abel T. Diehl, alias Henry Jones, 
late of Company F, Ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company K, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of E. Dora Cutler, widow of Alfred D. Cutler, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Wingerd, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel Reed, tate of Company G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infontry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
duly appointed guardian. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following committee 
amendments, which I send to the desk. 
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H.R. 663. 
H.R. 664. 





. 1118. 
. 1119. 
. 1164. 
R. 1218. 
. 1221. 
249. 
. 1253. 
. 1254. 


° H. R. 1255. 
H. 
H. R. 1275. 
H. R. 1288. 
H. R, 1376. 
HH. R, 1878. 
H.R. 1411 
H. R. 1412 
H. R. 1413 
i 1414 


. 1453. 


. 1455. 
. 1471. 
. 1485. 
. 1553. 
. 1621. 
. 1643. 
. 1644. 
. 1647. 


. 1659. 
. 1667. 
. 1710. 
. 1738. 
1744. 


R 
R 
R 
t 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
H. R. 1415. 
> 
’ 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R. 1746. 
R 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. FULLER: 

Page 9, line 13, strike out the period, insert a comma, and add 
“under certificate No. 309334.” 

Page 10, line 5, strike out the Christian name “ Cordelia” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ Cerelda.”’ 

Page 16, strike out lines 20, 21, 2 

Page 23, strike out lines 9, 10, 11 ' i 
line 22, strike out “$20” and insert in lien thereof “ 0.” 
line 4, strike out the word “soldier” and insert “‘ widow. 
Page 45, strike out lines 13, 14, 15, 16. 


Mr. Speaker, in the last case the claim of the 
proposed beneficiary has been allowed by the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, as was the case in the amendments on pages 16 and 23. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment and third reading of the bill. . 7 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ; 

On motion of Mr. Futter, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for 
bills referred to said committee: 
H.R. 308. 
H.R. 309. Esther H. Drake. 
H.R. 401. Mary F. Zuill. 

. Harrietta C. Dickey. 
7. Bettie Spencer. 

. Emma P. Davis. 

. Anna Tanner, 

2. Elmira Hedding. 

3. Netta Peck. 

. Elizabeth M. Green. 
oS 3. Clarissa Wilkins, 
H.R. 494, 
. Anna Scofield. 

. 582. Elizabeth B. Howard. 
.R. 584. 
t. 385. 
ar, 
R. 623. 
.R. 629. 
%. 630. 
R. 631. Delia E. Nelson. 
.R. 632. 
1.R. 633. 
H.R. 634. 
H.R. 635. 





JLLER. 


Mary M. Lytel. 


Mary Marshall. 


Mary Lathrop. 
Adolphus Sterling. 
Lillian 8S. Dodds. 
Esther Ann Mitcheltree. 
Lucy Wells. 

Rhoda Meacham. 


Betsey Lahiff. 
Hannah M, Chalmers, 
Viola Lawrence. 
Terressa R. Wood. 
Robert A. Ayers. 
Mary F. Lukecart. 
Helen M. Dannat. 
Mary J. Hayes. 

Beda A. Godby. 


. Charlotte Myers. 
. Amanda 
. Mary E. 
. Viola 8. 
7. Tabitha Lewis. 

2. Arzila Wolf. 

8. Ella Cowgill. 

. Emma Townsend. 
5. Georgiana Ballard. 
28. Angelina H. Hompe. 


Ruble. 
Livingston. 
Cook. 


Martha J. Morris. 


25. Benjamin H. Sellars. 
3. Emily Eliza Duncan. 
. Annie Crill. 


Julia A. Marcum. 
Mary A. Bordwell. 
Hlizabeth BW. Ellicott. 
Clara H. Farnsworth. 
Nannie 8. Pickett. 
Cordelia A. Robbins, 
Daniel Lynch. 

Mary A. Clegg. 

Mary Schonemann, 
Susan L. Paul. 


. 1256. Mary A. Hicks. 


Charles McHugh. 
Mary Ella Crout. 
Demmie Inman. 
Jane Hughes. 


. Rebecca Jarrett. 
2. Sarah A. Bradley. 
. Katie Berry. 


. Penelope Morton. 
Elizabeth Jennings, 
Ellen B. Thomas. 
“Eugenie B. Bohnemann. 
Christine Miner. 
Isola Foster. 

Jesse A. Smith. 
George E. Hyde. 
Ruth BW. Russell. 
John Linean. 
Harrison Lantz. 
Mary Hollingsworth. 
Terrissa N. Hunter, 
Eliza F. Platt. 
Blisha R. Kenyon. 
Louisa Lee. 
Johanna Lords. 
Arthur FE. Lewis. 
Carrie M. Campbell. 
. Juliet Ratchford. 


9 


’ 


23 
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The question is on agreeing to 


The question is on the engross- 
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. 1814. 
. 1831. 
- 1832. 
- 1833. 
. 1834. 
. 1836. 
. 1886. 


t. 1920. 


. 1943. 
. 1951. 
. 1991. 
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the following House 


Almira Mason. 
Elizabeth Swails. 
Ethel Walker. 

Mary L. Rodman. 
Minnie M. Field. 
Mary J. Landes. 
Mary T. Bailey. 
Nancy A. Taylor. 
Caroline I. Minneley. 
Parthena 8. Tennant. 
Eliza Hoffman. 


2. Anna M. Bohn. 

. Laura B. Pengelly. 
. Annie V. Benedict. 
. Lydia B. Ellis. 

. Ollie M. King. 

. Millard F. Lash. 

. Lizzie J. Levensaler. 

. Rosa Glass. 

. Alice D. Day. 

5. Herbert A. Mecham. 

. Adaline M. Hannaford, 
9. Evelyn R. Barlow. 

2. George F. -Harter. 

38. Hattie Gorse. 

. Jennie Hutton. 

5. Paulina Tanner. 

. Lucia _ Biddison. 

9. Priscilla J. Raisbeck. 

. Ellen BD. Rose. 

. Lucinda Casler. 

. Savira Hutchins. 

. Charles H. Scribner. 

. Joseph Lambert, 


alias 
Joseph Lumbra. 


. Loretta J. Rhoads. 
. Jessie F. Evans, 
5. Ora Agnes Carter. 
. Abby J. Lewis. 

. Hiram B. Wilson. 
. Emma Hotchkiss. 


Sarah J. Thompson. 


. William A. Hartley, 


tdith S. Schwartz. 


. Mary 8S. Lowe. 
. Nancy J. Henderson. 
. Mayne Quigley. 


Harriet B. S. Soliday. 
Maria Dell Schooley. 


. Effie Wall. 
. Pauline Gove. 


Eleanor Peel. 
Julia Hollingsworth. 
Flora Moore. 


. Mary B. Perkins. 
9. Nannie Roberts. 


23. F. W. Gerding. 





6. Nora Meridieth. 
8. Emma Esterline. 


36. Julia T. Griswold. 


. Martha A. Warner, 
. Sarah S. Morse. 
. Mary J. Milton. 


5. Susan Fuller. 


. Minnie J. Cogle 


. Laura Hamilton. 

. Hattie Barnes. 
56. Elizabeth Yeatts. 
72. Sarah M. Burnside. 
78. Kate R. Harner. 





2. Angie BE. Leslie. 

. Loudica Howard. 
5. Mary BE. Lofton. 

3. Mary E. Goldman. 
. Rosa Marchant. 

. Jennie Harris. 

2. Julia Beckley. 

23. Harriet UD. Webber. 
3. Adeline Fender. 


John Henderson. 


2. Sarah A. Stoddard. 
73. Lugenia M. Stuller. 








H. R. 3074. Margaret Mason. . R. 4480. Catherine R. McVay. 

H. R. 3079. Mary EB. Harwood. H. R. 4500, Mary M. Wentworth, 

H. R. 3084. Phebie Hamilton. H.R. 4556. Mary J. Willey. 

H. R. 3085. Lorilla Downhour. H.R. 4557. Anna §. Elgin. 

H. R. 3087. Sarah Barnett. H. R. 4567. Rachel Going. 

H. R. 8089. Tillie Parkhurst. H R. 4615. Lydia E. Krugh. 

H. R. 3090. Sarah M. Suthers. H.R. 4639. Mary E. Snyder. 

H. R. 3091. George E. Wycuff. H.R. 4640. Jennie Turner. 

H. R. 3219. Lillie M. Peairs. H. R. 4656. Archie 8S. Blackmer. 

H. R. 3221. Louisa Watson. H. R. 4657. Nicholas Schiller. 

H. R. 3248. Sarah M. Youngs. H, R. 4674. Levi 8. Seeley. 

H. R. 3271. Virginia Saum. H. R. 4676. Philo Lewis Kelsey. 

H. R. 3282. Lola E. Hutsonpillar. H.R.4678. George W. Ganung. 

H.R. 3286. Frances Wilson, in- H.R.4726. Alice Haskins. 
competent, James R. H.R. 4727. Mary J. Cordon. 
Wetherby, guardian. H.R, 4842, Margaret Dexter. 

H. R. 3288, Lucy M. Tilson. H. R. 4847. Emma_Schuette. 

H. R. 3291. Mary Kerr. H.R. 4859. Mary H. Lauderbaugh. 

H, R. 3294. Blena N. Medina. H. R. 4865. Margaret Price. 

H. R. 3295. Maria Manuelo Lobato. }J- B- 4884. Sarah J. Little. 

H. R. 3309. Martha A. Anderson. WR 4991. C: a Day. 

H. R. 3323. Jacob Shultz - RK. 4921. Carrie Shanahan. 

H. R. 3340. Hattie DB. Boyd H.R. 4931. Hannah Barrett. 

H. Rr. 3373. John H. Stewart H.R. 4953. Violetta F. MeCool. 

H Rr 3374. Usley Abéee . H. R. 4961. Elizabeth Sanders. 

H. R. 3396. Rebecea Welker. pod to — a 

H. R. 3411. Sarah A. Judson. HR 51Sk Jeske Tone 

H. R. 3418. Rose A. Jones. HR 6194. BC Tash 

H. R. 3419. Ettie MePeck. HR. 5202. Louisa Brow, 

H. 8. 3420. Angeline Wilson. yh ge ee get pyre 

H. R. 3422. Sarah J. Vanfossan. a. B. oe08. oe =~", 

H. R. 3433. Katherine Schone. 5938. Myre Mi Dasher 

H. R. 3436. Mary 0. Horton. (mat he 

H. R. 3437. Annie E. Gore. . ‘Kate A Phillips 

H. R. 3468. Lelia Stuart. . Malinda 4 op 

H. Rf. 3495. John L. Ware. Lizzette Hichborn. 

H. R. 3498. Mary E. Burdick. * William Barrett. 

H.R. 3510. Isa Ann Boyd. ¥ m4 > 


55. Helen I. Tilton. 

3. Ella G. Hamrick. 
(9. Joseph H. Hamrick. 
7. Mary M. Strong. 

. Mary Crosson At Lee, 
502. Mary J. Martin. 

50. Phoebe P. Roberts. 
952. Sarah A, Petty. 

3. Joseph S. Penland. 

2. Mary E. Coon. 

735. Elizabeth Burket. 


. Lydia Humes. 

543. Phoebe Miller. 

. Mary F. Kinser. 
788. Elizabeth C. McClain. 
. Sarah J. Pratt. 

. Luey Alexander. 

2. Marion B. Patterson. 
3. Mary Satterfield. 

. R. 3834. Mary BW. Skinner. 
H. R. 3835. Minnie J. Miner. 

. Hannah Koch. 


H. R. 3875 . Mary A. Dunean. 
H. R. 3878. Sarah C. Prettyman. 5785. Thaddeus Clarkson. 
H. R. 8921. Susan A. Bailey. 3. Elizabeth H. Williams. 
H. R. 3930. Cora A. Sprague. 2. Alice D. Knight. 
H.R. 3931. Ella L. Quenell. . Mattie J. Clark. 

H. R. 3964. Nancy A. North. . Mont Musgrave. 
H. R. 3978. Celenda Oxford. 5. Frances Melcher. 
H. R. 3999. Alice Gillon. . John W. Hays. 

H. R. 4013. Susan Hixson. t 2. Minnie Baker. 

H. R. 4151. Catharine Bindhammer. . Agnes B. Earl. 

H. R. 4177. Augusta L. Benzing. . Mary A. Lavery. 
H. R. 4181. Catherine Leonard. 36. Ellen Bridge. 

H. R. 4224. Anna B. McCurley. 3. Patient Wilder. 

H. R. 4242. Orpha Teagarden. . Sarah P. Dobbins. 
H. R. 4330. Mary J. Boo. . Maria J. Loop. 

H. R. 4345. Mary Gibbens. 36. Emeline Johnson. 


H. R. 4346. Mary BE. Duncan. 
H. R. 4375. Mary J. Guy. 

H. RB. 4430. Eva Deck. 

H. R. 4433. Annie J. Haynes. 
H.R. 4440. Sarah A. Heck. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 6569, grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and the widows 
of such soldiers and sailors, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The genfleman from Ohio calls 
up the bill H. R. 6569 and asks unanimous consent that the bill 
may be considered in the House in the Committee of the Whole 
House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that cer- 
tain formal committee amendments to the bill may be consid- 
ered and yoted upon en bloc at the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that certain formal committee amendments 
may be considered and voted upon en bloc at the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to a on the pension roll, subject 
to the previsions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Lewis K. Allen, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
peacion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Daniel L. Portley, late of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eva R. Smailes, widow of Edward M. Smailes, late of 
Compoeng D, First Regiment Florida Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month addi- 


3. James Steele. 

. Delia Diehl. 
5. E. Dora Cutler. 
>. Martha Wingerd. 
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tional on account of the minor child of said Edward M. Smailes ‘until 
he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Charles G. Sullivan, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 

The name of Robert Hicks, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. , 

The name of Nathaniel Holt, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pensior 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. | 

The name of Ben Dockery, late of the Thirty-first Company United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John W. Adkins, dependent father of Earl W. Adkins, 
late of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Rosco Wiikins, late of the Eleventh Recruiting Company, 
general service, Infantry, United States Army, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $60 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Kendrick, widow of Herbert N. Kendrick, late of 
Company G, Twelfth Regiment Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William M. Bainbridge, late of Company BH, Twentieth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Isaac Tierson, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 

The name of Peter Thommensen, late of the United States ship Hart- 
ford, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Addie Evans, widow of Louis M. Evans, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirty-third Regiment Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. ; 

The name of Sarah J. Nagel, widow of John F. E. Nagel, late of 
Company M, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Hunt, widow of Evert J. Hunt, late of Twenty- 
fourth Battery, United States Field Artillery, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 7 

The name of James La Rue, late of Troop F, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$18 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John N, McCreary, dependent father of Hampton Mc- 
Creary, late of the Twenty-first Company, United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 5 sh 

The name of Charles M. Green, late unassigned recruit, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Mary D. Jenness, dependent mother of Herbert T. Jen- 
ness, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rosie E. Crabtree, widow of John F. Crabtree, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month 
additional on account of each of the minor children of said John F. 
Crabtree until they reach the age of 16 years. : 

The name of Louis G. Murray, late of Battery D, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month-in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Claude H. Dean, late of Company I, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, < 

The name of Lucinda J. Henry, widow of William Henry, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Ohio Volunteers, War with Mexico, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. : 

The name of Julia E. Sherrill, widow of Landon Sherrill, late of 
Company K, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her : pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
hat she is now receiving. 

: The name of Fred J. Driftmeyer, late of Company G, One hundred 
and fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $18 r month. : , 

The name of Levina Baize, widow of Charles E. Baize, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Arthur S. Hurlburt, late of United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 

onth. s 
= The name of Morris Adler, late of the band, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. | 

The name of Robert G. Clark, late of Company E, Third Regiment 
New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ; 

The name of William Mendenhall, late of Company E, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 = month, E 

The name of John Ferriter, late of Battery H, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles E. Benson, late of Company E, First Regiment 
New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ole L. Rindahl, late of Capt. Stone Olson’s Company, 
Lake Prairie Rangers, Capt. A. Stark’s company, Minnesota State Militia 
(Scandinavian Guards), and Lieut. William Huey’s company, St. Peter 
(Nicollet County) Minnesota Home Guards, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George EF. P. Mitchell. late of Company K, First United 
States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Harmon E. Deck, late of Troop B, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Hulda Platt, former widow of David 8S. Beach, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Walter A. Fleming, late of Company I, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry, War with Pe and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lawson Ellsworth, late of Company C, One hundred 
and sixtieth et Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frank J. Griesbaum, late of Twenty-fourth Battery, 
United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

_ The name of Samuel E. Blevins, late of general service, Infantry, 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

_The name of Anson C. Douglas, late a wagoner, Supply Company, 
Sixth Regiment Ohio Infantry, Regular Establishment, border defense, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emily E. Patison, widow of William W. Patison, who 
served in Capt. Joseph Bailey’s Company A, Second Regiment Oregon 
Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel W. Eveland, late of Company D, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
_The name of William Allen, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Hiram M. Graves, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

_ The name of James M. Farris, late of Troop D, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Tighe, widow of Michael F. Tighe, late Signal 
Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

? The name of Oscar M. Simpkins, late of Troop —, First Separate 
Cavalry, Oklahoma National Guard, border defense, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

: The name of Herman IF. Oakes, late of Troop H, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

z The name of Elias L. Banta, late of Battery B, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now reeciving. 

The hame of Eva Bassett, widow of Edward Bassett, late of Coim- 
pany E, Sixth Regiment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elias J. Quick, late of Capt. Clinton M. Tylers Rangers, 
Colorado Militia, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the mate of 
$20 per month. 

t The name of Alonzo Tomlinson, late of Com any F, Second Indiana 
National Guard Regiment Infantry, border defense, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Mary Rafferty, widow of Joseph Rafferty, late of Com- 
pany I, Seyenth Regiment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month addi- 
tional on account of each of the minor children of said Joseph Rafferty 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Beulah Hopkins, widow of John Hopkins, late of band, 
and Troop I, Tenth Regiment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, and $2 per month 
additional on account of the minor child of said John Hopkins until 
me ae the mse 16 years. 

e name of William Stall, late of Troop F, First Regiment Unite 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, ane paw him a pension o the 
rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

_The name of George W. Rathman, alias William Kerper, late of 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Matilda J. Henderson, widow of Hiram Henderson, late 
Jandsman United States ships. Ohio and United States, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
ot suet she aa receiving. 

The name o ussell F. Oliver, late of Company M, Eighth Regimen 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a seaelon 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Vance K. Stewart, late of Company G, Twenty-second 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas Purcell, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Delbert R. Spice, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Wisconsin Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Vida V. Johnson, widow of Charles W. Johnson, late 
private of Battery K, Fourth Regiment of Artillery, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month 
additional on account of the minor child of said Charles W. Johnson 
until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Robert Hopson, late of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. a 

The name of Rose Davidson, dependent mother of Cliff Davidson, 
late of One hundred and fifty-ninth Company United States Coast 
Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lewis Speie, late of Troop A, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Doremus, late second lieutenant of Company 
D, Second Regiment New Jersey Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiying. 

The name of Elmer E. Finley, late of the Seventeenth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James H. Hornsby, late of the Seventh Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of George W. Mason, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Kentucky Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. Fe . 

The name of Adelia A. Dell, widow of Valentine Dell, alias Valentine 
Tell, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
Seminole Indian War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 5 

The name of Claude S. Kellogg, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. J j 

The name of Wesley Sweet, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Frank C. Lee, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 4 

The name of Fred O. Hamilton, late of Company M, Fourth Regi- 
ment Missouri Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. y 

The name of Benjamin Blackburn, late of Capts. Bennett and Fellows 
Company F, First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. ; 

The name of Eugene Augustus Gosling, alias James Gaslin, late of 
Company L, Sixth Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of George Buzan, late of Capt. R. E, Eastland’s Company 
B, Second Regiment Oregon State Militia, Indian wars, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. ‘ 

The name of Claudie O. Neff, late of Troop I, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie B. Aram, former widow of John T. Aram, late 
of Company B, Second Regiment Idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John W. Cornell, late of Company F, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay hima 
pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis Van Name, dependent mother of Charles G. Van 
Name, late of Company L, Third Battalion Engineers, United States 
Army, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bessie P. Leffel, widow of Perlie H. Leffel, late of the 
Hospital Corps, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay her a 
pension. at the rate of $25 per month, and $2 per month additional on 
account of the minor child of said Perlie H, Leffel until he reaches the 
age of 16 years. 

The name of Samuel M. Griffith, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Peter Urban, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George A. Thompson, late of Troop F, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of William D. Wilson, late of Company A, Fourth Regi- | 
ment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the | 


rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Fanny F. Robertson, widow of James M. Robertson, late 
major, Third Regiment United States Artillery, Regular [stablishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Antoine Tisdelle, dependent father of Joseph E. Tisdelle, 
late of Company BE, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob J, King, late of Company H, Second Infantry, 
North Carolina National Guard, Regular Establishment, border defense, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie M. Worster, widow of Isaac H. Worster, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Wade Bledsoe, late of Company K, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Ward, late of the Thirteenth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Christine Siehl, dependent mother of Fred Siehl, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Burke, Battery I, First United States Artillery, 
Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Willis, late of Troop B, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy I, Wainscott, widow of Hiram Wainscott, late of 
Company U, Montague County, Tex., Minute Men, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emma P. Coffey, widow of John Coffey, late of the 
United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Earl S. Reeves, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Indiana Infantry, National Guard, Regular Establishment, border de- 
fense, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Bridget J. Snody, widow of Frederick Snody, late of the 
United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. : “ 

The name of Harry Elkins, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Thomas Roy, late of Company A, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Hickman, widow of William Hickman, late of 
Troop G, Second Regiment United States Dragoons, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Levi F, Howell, late of Company C, Battalion Eighteenth 
Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Blackshear, widow of Cicero S. 
late of Captain Stewart’s company, First Regiment Florida Mounted 
Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
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month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Robert Petritz, late of Battery L, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 


of $20 per month. 


The name of George C. Emmert, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 


month, 


The name of Joseph H. Glover, helpless and dependent child of John 
Glover, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
War with Mexico, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 


in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name 


of Mary C, 


Whalen, dependent mother of Joseph J. 
Whalen, late of Company B, First Regiment South Dakota Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of George Foos, late of Troop L, Eighth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 


per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Angus J. MacDonald, late of Company M, Ninth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank P. Lilley, late of the band and Company M, Fourth 
Regiment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $18 per month. 


The name of Melissa F. 


of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Elmira E. Sheldrake, widow of John T. Sheldrake, late ' 
of Company E, Thirty-seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Indian ' 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 


that she is now receiving. 


The name of Allen Kirk, late of Capt. J. K. Kelly’s Company C, 


F i Procter, widow of Robert G. 
second lieutenant, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Es- 
tablishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 


First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, 


him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receiving. 


The names of Mary Elizabeth Wilson, Frances Wilson, Vitula Wilson, 
Otto Wilson, and Woodrow Wilson, minor children of Ott Wilson, late 
of Battery M, First Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain; 
and pay them a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month 
additional on account of each of the five minor children of the said Ott 


Wilson until they reach the age of 16 years. 


Mr. 


COLE. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the 


amendments which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 


Page 4, 
ment.” 


Page 6, line 17, after the word “ States ” insert “ volunteer.” ; 
Page 8, line 24, after the word ‘“ month” add “in lieu of that he is ' 


now receiving.” 


Page 9, line 13, after the word “ troops ” 
strike out the word “ first ’’ on line 14 on the same page. i 


3, strike out lines 17, 18, 19, 20. 
line 20, after the word “Army ”’ 


Page 9, strike out lines 17, 18, 19, 20. 


Page 11, line 24, after the word “regiment” strike out the word 


“of” and insert “ United States.” 


Page 17, line 5, after the word “ first ” insert “ regiment.” 
Page 18, line 4, after the word “ month” add “in lieu of that he is 


now receiving.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendments. 

amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


to the 
The 


The question is on agreeing 


The question is on the en- 


grossment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time and passed. 


On motion of Mr, CoLe, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House 


bills 


as 
a3 


referred to said committee. 


311. 
3138. 
435. 
503. 


504. 


510. 


656. 
658. 
662, 
835. 
876. 


929. 


961. 


. 1004. 
. 1018. 
. 1095. 
. 1096. 
.1101, 
. 1105. 
. 1272. 
. 1408. 
. 1409. 
. 1477. 
. Lucinda J. Henry. 
. Julia E. Sherrill. 

. Fred J. Driftmeyer. 
. Levina Baize. 

. Arthur 8S. Hurlburt. 
. Morris Adler. 


Lewis K. Allen. 
Daniel L. Portley. 
Eva R. Smailes. 
Charles G. Sullivan, 
tobert Hicks. 
Nathaniel Holt. 
John Adkins, 

Ben Dockery. 
Rosco Wilkins. 
Anna Kendrick. 
William M. Bainbridge. 
Isaac Tierson, 
Peter Thommensen. 
Addie Evans. 
Sarah J. Nagel, 
Lucy Hunt. 

James LaRue. 
John N. McCreary. 
Charles M. Green. 
Mary D. Jenness. 
Louis G. Murray. 
Rosie E, Crabtree. 
Claude H. Dean. 


Robert G. Clark. 


H. R. 1858. 
H, R. 1928, 
H. R. 1954. 
H. R. 1959. 
H. R. 1970. 
H. R. 1994. 
H. R. 1997. 
H. R. 2014 
H. R. 2111 
H. R. 2136 
H, R. 2150 
H. R. 2513 
H. R. 2712 
H. R. 2744 
H.R. 2811 
H. R. 2815 
H. R, 2816 
H. R. 2838 
H. R. 2863 
H. R. 3021 
TH. R. 3035 
H. R, 3071 
H. R. 3287 
H. R. 3324 
H. R. 3395. 
H. R. 3439 
H. R. 3706 
R. 
-R. 
R. 


insert “ Regular Establish- 


insert the word “ first’ and 


. Walter 
- Lawson Ellsworth. 
. Frank J. 
. Samuel E. 
. Anson C, Douglas, 
2. Emily E. Patison. 
. Daniel W. Eveland. 
. William Allen. 

. Hiram M. Graves. 


. Maria F. Tighe. 
53. Oscar M. Simpkins. 
. Herman F. Oakes. 
5. Elias L. 
. Eva Bassett. 

. Elias J. Quick. 

. Alonzo Tomlinson. 
5. Mary Rafferty. 

. Beulah Hopkins. 

. William Stall. 


. Matilda J. Henderson. 
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Blackshear, 


Procter, late 


Indian wars, and pay i 


following committee 


Pm ne ALN oe 8 


William Mendenhall, 
John Ferriter, 
Charles E. Benson. 
Ole L. ,Rindahl. 
George FE. P. Mitchell. 
Harmon E. Deck. 
Hulda Flatt. 

A. Fleming. 


REP NEE 


Griesbaum., 
Blevins. 


James M. Farris. 


Banta. 


George W. Rathman. 


Russell F. Oliver. 


. 5366. 
. 53881. 
- 53898. 


Jacob J. King. 
Lizzie M. Worster. 
Wade Bledsoe. 
. 5402. John R. Ward. 
. 5407. Christine Siehl. 
. John Burke. 

. Charles W. Willis. 

. Nancy I. Weinscott. 

. Emma P. Coffey. 

4, Karl 8. Reeves. 

3. Bridget J. Snody. 

3. Harry Elkins. 

5. Thomas Roy. 

. Margaret Hickman. 

. Levi F. Howell. 

2, Emma C. Blackshear, 
21. Robert Petritz. 

2. Gecrge C. Emmert. 

. Joseph H. Glover. 

3. Mary C. Whalen. 

8. George Foos. 

8. Angus J. MacDonald. 
5. Frank P. Lilley. 

9. Melissa F. Procter. 

. Elmira E. Sheldrake. 
31. Allen Kirk. 4 

. Mary Elizabeth Wil- 

son, Frances Wil- 

son, Vitula Wilson, 
Otto Wilson, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


. Vance K_ Stewart. 
59. Thomas Purcell. 
4, Delbert R. Spiee. 
Vida V. Johnson. 
. Robert Hopson. 
58. Rose Davidson. 
3. Lewis Speie. 
. John H. Doremus. 
3. Elmer E. Finley. 
8. James H. Hornsby. 
. George W. Mason. 
32. Adelia A. Dell. 
8. Claude S. Kellogg. 
. Wesley Sweet. 
. Frank C. Lee. 
3. Fred O. Hamilton. 
3. Benjamin Blackburn, 
3. Eugene Augustus Gos- 
ling. 
35. George Buzan. 
. Claudie O. Neff. 
. Carrie E. Aram. 
9. John W. Cornell. 
. Francis Van Name. 
7. Bessie P. Leffel. 
. Samuel M. Griffith. 
. Peter Urban. 
. George A. Thompson. 
. William D. Wilson. 
. Fanny F. Robertson. 
Antoine Tisdelle. 


R 
B 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
"RB 

R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 

: 


Icte 


Om 


Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill H. R. 7210. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa ealls 
up the bill H. R. 7210, which the Clerk will report by tifle. 

The Clerk read as follows: | 

A bill (H. R. 7210) granting pensions and increase of 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 


pensions to 
and certain 


soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows | 


ef such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the Heuse as in the Committee of the 
Whole. r 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
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The name of William R. Neal. late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
,_ The name of Glen L, Jones, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hmilie Draves, widow of Michael Draves, late of the 
U. 8S. 8. Constellation, Monongahela, Franklin, Kearsarge, Wabash, and 
Abarenda, United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional on ac- 
count of each of the minor children of said Michael Draves until they 
reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Lizzie K. Thorpe, widow of John J. Thorpe, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 


| that she is now receiving. 


The name of Albert I. Alexander, late of Capt. Nelson Miner's Com- 


| pany A. Dakota Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $20 per month. 

_ The name of Elizabeth Welsh, widow of Abram Welsh, late an unas- 
signed recruit, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elia E. Carbonell, widow of Emil Carbonell, late of 

Company B, Twenty-second Regiment New York Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 


| month additional on account of the minor child of said Emil Carbonell 
|; until he reaches the age of 16 years. 


| States Artillery, 


The name of John Murphy, late of Battery B, First Regiment United 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per mo 


th, 
The name of William Washburn, late of Battery K, Second Regiment 


| United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
| at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Anna B. Mount, dependent mother of Edward W. Mount, 


| late of Company L, First Regiment West Virginia Infantry, War with 
| Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


| United States Cavalry. 


The name of Isaac B. Butler, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William O. Taylor, late of Troop A, Seventh Regiment 
Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Fred Stanley, late of Troop. M, Eleventh Regiment 


United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as | 


Js there objection? |After a 
The Clerk will report the bill. 


in the Committee of the Whole. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (TI. y 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 


Rn 


soldiers and sailors of wars nan the Civil War, and to widows L 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the ar, lis now receiving. 


of such soldiers and sailors. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The 
Company I, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


%. 7210) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- | 


The name of James W. Robinson, late of Company M, Twenty-sixth | 


Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Richard Stevens, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, Indian wars and Civil War, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The name of James BR. Carson, late of Battery D, Sixth Regiment 


United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the | 


rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Eliza Hook Hinkle, former widow of James T. Hook, 
late of Company G, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteers, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie M. O’Brien, widow of Bernard J. O’Brien, alias 
Barry McLaughlin, late of the United States Marine Corps, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Nellie Masters, dependent mother of John D. McGinty, 
late of Company FE, First “Regiment California Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

‘he name of.Addison Holmes, late of United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of James W. Bess, late of Companies HM and I, Sixth Regi- | 


ment United States Infantry, War’ with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of James D. White, late of Capt. HW. Clay Davis's company, 
Texas Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 
The name of Jasper Johnson, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment 


ini States V per re y, War with Spain, an ay him : - | . " a 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen land after the death of said Ellen B. Alger. 


sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Marion A. McCartney, widow of Ted W. MeCartney, | tain 


late of Company M, Second Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, War with 


Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per | 


month additional on account of each of the minor children of said 
Ted W. McCartney until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of James A. Wolfe, late of Battery A, First Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per :nonth. 

The name of William P. Grimm, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry. Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas M. Stroud, late of Lieut. Willingham’s Com- 
pany U, Montague County, Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The. name of Maston Harris, late of Troop H, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavs , Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Lewis Corey, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. _ 

The name of Melville M. Gordon, late of Company H, Third Regi- 
ment Nebraska Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. ' 

The name of Amanda Ellen Howell, widow of John C. Howell, 


| alias John C. Howard, late of Troop B, Second Regiment United States 


name of Florence E. Foster, widow of David M. Foster, late of | 


and her a at the raté of 


Cavalry, Indian wars, 
per month, 

The name of Polly A. Blair, widow of William M. Blair, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Infanfry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 


pay pension $12 


The name of Laura E. Daniels, widow of Charles E. Daniels, late 
of Troop K, First Regiment Illinois Cavalry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles Dueber, late of Captains Louis's and Schaefer's 
companies of Minnesota Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Richard M. Van Dervort, late of Captain James Aikin- 
son’s company, Minnesota Volunteers and Scout Minnesota Volunteers, 
Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Alonzo Sidman, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 2t the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Herbert G. Hoots, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of 17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy Adams, dependent mother of Joseph W. Adams 
late of Company A, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular HEstabiishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Ballmann, late of Company K, First Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Berry, widow of George W. Berry, late of Troop 
L, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Dilen E. Alger. widow of Ernest L. Alger, alias Frank 
L. Snow, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month, 
and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of said 
Ernest L. Alger until she reaches the age of 16 years: Provided, 
That in the event of the death of Ernest E. Alger, helpless and de- 
pendent son of said Ernest L. Alger, the additional pension herein 
granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Ellen E. Alger the name of Ernest E. Alger 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from 


The name of Juana M. Lopez, widow of Antonio Lopez, late of Cap- 
Gorzales’s Compary B, Saint Vrain’s Battalion, New Mexico 
Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars. and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John C. McDowell, late of Troop H, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry. War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of William Johnson, late of Company H, Thirty-cighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward §. Coffin, late of Company C, One hundred and 
Vifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of George Archambault, late of Company C, First Regt- 
ment Field Artillery, Minnesota National Guard, border, defense, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is 


| now receiving, 
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The name of Willie Brown, late of Company B, Instruction, Gen- 
eral Service, Recruits, United States Army, Regular Establishment, 
and pey him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. : 

The name of George M. Perry, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mcivina Parker, widow of Frank H. Parker, late of 
Company M, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a —— at the rate of $24 per month: 
Provided, That in the event of the death of Irving Peter Parker, help- 
less and dependent son of said Frank H. Parker, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in 
the event of the death of Melvina Parker the name of said Irvin 
Peter Parker shali be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month 
from and after the death of said Melvina Parker. 

The name of Charles B. Clark, late of Company L, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Poppy Trammell, dependent mother ef James Tram- 
mell, late cf Company A, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Regular Batablishment, and pay her a pensiom at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John G. Patton, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Georgia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month jn lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Margaret Moorehead, widow of James Moorehead, late 
of Troop K, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pore at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Katherine Raumbeller, widow of. August Raumbeller, 
late of Troop G, Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William E. Slimp, late of Company M, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert Vaughn, late of the Sixty-ninth Company United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. ‘ 

The name of James Craig, late of Troop H, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jennie Fleming, former widow of James M. Vaughan, 
late of Troop E, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Hays, late of Company B, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment United States ls ae hor Establishment, and pay him a 

nsion at the rate of per month, 

”" The name of Patrick Newell, late of Troop E, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 

r month. 
one ake of Arthur E. Prager, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Sopher, late of Troop C, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Christian S. Mathison, late of Company H, Third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. : 

The name of Reinhard Deibel, late of Battery L, Third Regiment 
United States Light Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alex H. Burns, late of the Seventeenth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. a 

The name of Curt T. Spicer, late of Company B, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Vivian Powers, widow of Frederick J. Powers, alias 
Fred J. Rew, late of Company K. Third Regiment Connecticut Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, and to continue the pension of $2 per month for each 
minor child of said Frederick J. Powers until they reach the age of 

years. 
1670 name of James F. Dakins, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William F. Slack, late + K, Nineteentp Regi. 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

ie phn of William T. North, dependent father of James M. North, 
late of Company D, Thirty-fifth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Emil J. Olsen, late of Company G, Third Regiment, and 
Company G, Thirteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, and Com- 
pany E, United States Signal Corps, Regular Establishment, sad pay 
him a pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now 

ceiving. 
on The name of Eugene F. Rose, late of the One hundred and sixteenth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month, 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House 
bills referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


H.R. 545. Florence E. Foster. Hi. R. 4462. Maston Harris. 

H. R. 1094. James W. Robinson, H. R. 4542. William R. Neal. 
H.R. 1097. Richard Stevens. Hi. R. 4564. Glen L. Jones. 
H.l. 1490. James R. Carson. H. R. 4664. Emilie raves. 

H. R. 1574, Eliza Hook Hinkle. H. R. 4835. Lizzie K. Thorpe. 
H. R. 1664, Annie M. O’Brien. H. R. 4841. Albert E. Alexander, 
H. R. 1768. Nellie Masters. I. R. 4849, Elizabeth Welsh. 
H.R. 2108. Addison Holmes, H. R. 4955. Ella BE. Carbonell. 
H. R. 2570. James W. Bess. H.R. 5112. John Murphy. 

H. R. 2759. James D. White. H. R. 5265. William Washburn. 
H, R. 3984. Jasper Johnson. Il. R. 5335. Anna B, Mount. 

H. hk. 4185. Marion A, McCartney. H.R. 5371. Isac B. Butler. 

H. R. 4326. James A. Wolfe. H.R. 5399. William O. Taylor, 
H.R. 4344. William P. Grimm. H. R. 5409. Fred Stanley. 

H. R. 4460. Thomas M. Stroud. Il. R. 5457. Lewis Corey. 
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6477. Edward 8. Coffin. 
. 6488. George Archambault, 
. 6493, Willie Brown. 
6520. George M. Perry. 
6547. Melvina Parker. 
H. R. 6549. Charles B. Clark. 
. R. 6553, Poppy Trammell. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Kopp, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MONTHLY PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 2158, 
a pending that I would like to make some agreement as to 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 2158, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2158) to provide for the monthly payment of pensions. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would like to make some agree- 
ment as to time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this bill within the class of bills that the 
Committee on Pensions may call up as a matter of right? It 
changes the law in certain respects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair assumes that the 
gentleman calling it up will claim that right. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a change of law, as I understand, from 
quarterly to monthly. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will say that this makes the pay- 
ment of pensions monthly, except as to veterans of the late war. 
It comes from the Invalid Pensions Committee and is proper. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it a privileged bill? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it is. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know how that is. I 
hope unless the gentleman from Texas objects that the Chair will 
not be asked to pass upon the question. There has been no ob- 
jection made to calling it up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair has not passed upon 
it. Has the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLanp] any request to 
make? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would like to make a request to 
have an hour—30 minutes on this side and 30 minutes on the 
other. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to make a point of order unless 
it is necessary. But I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
or not it is a fact that this bill will increase the expenses of the 
United States about $200,000 annually, and that the only benefit 
that will be derived from such an expense will be that the pen- 
sioners will receive their payments monthly instead of quarterly ? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Answering the questions in the order 
asked, I will say that it will not cost $200,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much will it cost? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I think to install the necessary adad- 
ing machines and new machines that ought to have been in- 
stalled a long time ago in order to save labor it might cost some- 
thing like $100,000. The arguments for it are so many that I 
would not undertake to give them all to you in this short time. 
But the report that is filed here with the bill, and the letter 
from Secretary Fall, together with a letter from Mr. Saltzgaber, 
the ex-Commissioner of Pensions, goes into the matter very fully, 
and I think the gentleman will be convinced that great injustice 
is being done to those who are drawing their pensions once in 
three months, whereas the veterans of the late war are drawing 
them every month or two weeks under the vocational beard. 


. Vivian Powers, 

. James F. Dakins, 
William F. Slack. 
William T. North. 
Emil J. Olsen. 
Eugene F. Rose. 


H. R. 5654. Melville M. Gordon. H. R. 6560. John G. Patton. 
H. R. 5670. Amanda Ellen Howell. H. R. 6580. Margaret Moorehead. 
H. R. 5733. Polly A. Blair. I . Katherine Raumbeller, 
H. R. 5787. Laura E. Daniels. . William E. Slimp. 
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Mr. BLANTON. One further question : 

The SPILAKER pre tempore. Will the gentleman let the Chair 
state the unanimous-consent request? The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr, Branp], if the Chair understands him, asks unani- 
nous consent that general debate be limited to one hour, one- 
half to be controlled by himself and one-half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
bill is not privileged. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the gentleman makes the point of 
order, I want to be heard on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLAck} makes the point of order that the bill is not privileged. 
Does the gentleman from Texas desire to be heard on the point? 

Mr. BLACK. I have nothing to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BLanp] is recognized. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this legislation comes 
from the Comuinittee on Invalid Pensions. I understand there 
has been a decision that certain legislation coming from the 
Pension Committee, which does not have jurisdiction of Civil 
War matters, does not have a privileged status. Rule LYI 
makes legislation from the Invalid Pension Committee of a 
general character privileged. It specifically says that general 
pension bills are privileged. This is a general pension Dill. 
While it is administrative in character, it provides generally 
for the payment of all pensions, and therefore under Rule LVI 
is privileged. Going upon that assumption, I was authorized 
by the Invalid Pension Committee to report this bill from the 
floor of the House. The bill was reported from the floor of the 
House without objection or any reservation of a point of order 
against it. It would be my judgment that it is too late to raise 
a point of order against the bill, even if it was out of order, but 
I think it is clearly a privileged matter and has a privileged 
status at this time. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not understand that the rules of the House 
prevent a Member from raising the question of privilege merely 
because a bill has been reported to the House. For example, 
there are many bills that have been reported and that are now 
on the Union Calendar and the House Calendar that are not 
privileged bilis. And in the event that some gentleman should 
now call up one of those bills, I do not understand that a 
Member would be precluded from raising the question of privi- 
lege. 

Now, this is strictly a legislative bill. Under the present law 
pensions are paid quarterly and the purpose of this bill is to 
change the method of payment and make these payments 
monthly. ‘That would be a question of legislation. That, I 
think, is not contemplated by the rule, and therefore the bill 
would not be in order. So I make the point that it is not a 
rivileged bill as contemplated by the rule. 

Mr, FULLER. I take it that any pension bill coming from 
the Invalid Pension Committee that is not a private bill is a 
general pension bill, and under the rules of the House general 
pension bills reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
have the same status as appropriation bills or any other privi- 
leged bills. There can be no doubt under the rule that this is a 
general pension bill and has a privileged status under the rules 
of the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack] makes the point of order that the bill reported 
and called up by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Briann] is 
not a privileged bill under the rule, and therefore that the 
motion that he has made is not in order at this time, 

The rules of the House give to certain committees the right to 
report certain bills within their jurisdiction at any time. 
Among the committees that have that privilege is the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, to report general pension bills. In the 
reporting of private bills the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions is restricted to cases and over which jurisdic- 
tion is not given to the other pension committee, the Committee 
on Pensions. But in giving the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
the right to report at any time specific reference is made to 
general pension bills. 

The Chair construes that to mean bills or legislation general 
in character, as distinguished from bills of a private character, 
or restricted in their purpose or effect. 

The precedents seem to hold that the right to report legisla- 
tion at any time carries with it the right to have it considered 
at any time, provided it is not in conflict with other rules of the 
House governing the procedure and precedence of legislation. 
The Chair upon examining the provisions of this bill finds 
that while it deals chiefly with the administration of the Pen- 
sion Bureau, in that it authorizes the payments to be made 
monthly on the fourth day of each month, beginning not later 
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than July, 1921, as distinguished from quarterly payments, as 
has heretofore prevailed for some time, yet this provision seems 
to be general in its character. It is not restricted to any par- 
ticular class of cases. Furthermore, by its second section it 
repeals legislation which has heretofore been enacted which 
may be inconsistent with the provisions of this bill, seemingly 
dealing with general legislation which is now in force covering 
the same subject. 

The Chair feels that under a strict and fair construction of 
the rule, having in mind the idea that the rule when adopied 
was evidently so framed and phrased as to expedite the business 
of the House, this bill can fairly be considered as a general pen- 
sion bill, being general in its character, and therefore comes 
within the provisions of the rule conferring authority upon the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions to report at any time general 
pension bills, and the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request 
for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the general debate on this bill be 
limited to one hour—one-half to be controlled by himself and 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Davis}. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp] that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 2158. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. :The 
[Mr. Dower] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2158, with Mr. DoweE tz in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 2158, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2158) to provide for the monthly payment of pensions. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, let the bill be 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That payment of pensions shall be made monthly, 
on the 4th day of each month, beginning not later than July, 1921. 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, there are 771,000 
pensioners to-day drawing pensions from the Government roll, 
including veterans of the late war who are drawing compensa- 
tion. Of these there are 225,000 soldiers other than World War 
veterans, and about 281,000 are widows and dependents of such 
soldiers. Of course, the number of pensioners is decreasing 
very fast. The 200,000 pensioners who are on the compensa- 
tion rolls from the World War raise the total to 771,000 pen- 
sioners, 

The 200,000 men and dependents who are drawing compensa- 
tion from this war are being paid monthly, for the most part. 
Some of them are being paid every two weeks. Those that are 
drawing through the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
get their pay every two weeks. I think during the war when 
this Congress passed the law definitely specifying that the 
veterans of the late war should be paid monthly we recognized 
2 good business principle. Business generally is run by the 
month. Payments are made by the month or semimonthly. 
It is quite difficult for one who depends for his sole income 
upon the Government to adjust himself to a condition where 
he is paid only once in three months. There are more reasons 
for paying the soldiers and the survivors of the earlier wars 
monthly than there are for paying the survivors of the late war 
monthly, because those drawing for the earlier wars are more 
dependent upon their pensions. 

It is generally known that if a Civil War veteran or a soldier 
of the Spanish-American War dies now, if he dies after two 
months of his pension has run and only one month remains to 
be drawn, if he has no widow and no children, no one can 
draw that pension. It does not go to his estate, and unless it is 
shown that the money is spent by some one to bury the soldier 
the accrued pension can not be drawn. As a result the gro- 
cery man does not want to take him as a risk for credit, because 
the grocery man or storekeeper understands that he has no 
status as a creditor if the soldier should die. Therefore the 
soldier becomes a creditor who is not in good favor, and he has 
to go to some one who will take the risk that he will live three 
months, and this insurance or risk taken by the merchant costs 
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the old fellows some money, because the grocer is not going to 
take the risk unless he charges a higher price for his goods; 
and so frequently you find these old fellows in the hands of the 
loan sharks. 

You often find the old veteran at the mercy of some grocery 
man who mistreats him, who charges him more than he charges 
others, because he takes the risk of not getting his pay at all. 
As a result it is a discrimination against the old fellow and a 
great hardship. There is no good reason advanced why these 
checks should not be made payable monthly. A great many of 
you gentlemen voted in favor of paying the soldiers of the late 
war every month and every two weeks. I can not understand 
why anyone who is willing that the veterans of the late war 
should receive their pensions monthly should object to paying 
the Spanish-American veterans or the Civil War veterans 
monthly when their needs are greater and when they are more 
dependent. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Gladly. 

Mr. BLACK. In reading the report I see that the Secretary 
of the Interior has this to say: 

Owing to the vast amount of preparation, changing of the records, 
ordering new machinery, procuring more spacious quarters and desks 
for an additional clerical force, at least five months should elapse be- 
tween the date of the approval of the act and the date the actual 
operations thereunder should commence. 

I notice in the bill it is provided that these payments shall 
begin monthly after September, 1921. Is it the purpose of 
the gentleman to offer an amendment postponing that time, 
So that this confusion will not arise in the Pension Office? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the gentleman will note, this bill 
was reported in May. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Personally I do not think it will 
take five months to do it. I want to be quite frank with the 
gentleman, because the question has been raised here with ref- 
erence to the expense. I do not think the Committee on Appro- 
priations will permit the Pension Bureau to spend any sum 
of money like that mentioned in the report. I know some- 
thing about the machinery that is required. I have made a 
very careful study of it. I do not think it will take any five 
months to put the new system in operation there. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman, of course, has made a great 
deal more careful study of it than I have. I was just won- 
dering, however, whether it would not be necessary to amend 
this bill. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I hardly think so. If it is necessary 
I am sure it will be amended at the other end of the Capitol. 
And let me say in that connection that I do not think it will 
require anything like the sum of money requested. I know it 
will require an additional expenditure; there is no doubt about 
that; and I do not raise any objection to the creation of more 
expense. There will be more work, and it will have to take 
more clerks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman says he does not 
think it will require much additional expenditure. Has the 
gentleman any idea, or has the Pension Commissioner stated 
to the gentleman’s committee, just how many more clerks he 
will need? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; he said it will take 167 addi- 
tional clerks, and he figures them out, and in the report you 
will find the number of clerks and the salaries they are to 
receive, and the total amount of money required. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What is the total amount? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. One hundred and sixty-seven clerks, 
at $1,440 apiece. I have not the time to figure that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That additional number of clerks 
will be required each year? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; that is what he says—that it 
will require that many for the first year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And that it will amount to about 
$250,000. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you gentlemen give them that 
much they will spend it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman of course knows 
that it will necessarily require a great many more clerks to 
issue these checks monthly than it will to issue them quarterly, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the gentleman, who is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee and is usually very efficient 
in that regard, will undertake to investigate the Pension Bu- 
reau, in my judgment he will find that by the installation of 
some time-saving machinery down there they can do away with 
a great many clerks that they already have. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. [I think the gentleman is clearly 
correct in that statement, but I have an idea that if this bill 
becomes a law—and I have no disposition to oppose it, because 
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I appreciate the foree of what the gentleman has said in favor 
of it—the gentleman will find that the present force will be very 
much increased. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you gentlemen make the appro- 
priation for it, the number will be increased, but I hope that this 
statement will be sufficient to call the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, two of whose distinguished members sit 
before me, to the fact that you ought not to give them all they 
ask. When they came before this committee they asked for 
considerable more than they afterwards agreed to take, but we 
decided to cut the appropriation out of the bill and let you fel- 
lows fight it out. I am satisfied that to imstall the necessary 
machinery will cost some money. They have got to have an in- 
creased number of adding machines and tabulating machines 
and check-writing machines, but they ask for $6,000 worth of 
desks, when there are acres and acres of desks that were taken 
out of the War Department offices after the close of the war. 
If they can get you gentlemen to appropriate for new desks 
they will not use these which are already in possession of the 
Government, and that is one of the expenditures included in tie 
estimate of $250,000, and there are a great many other iteins in 
there that they can get along without. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is a law on the statute 
books which requires them to take any surplus desks that there 
may be. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. But they figure that in their esti- 
mates, because they will buy them if you let them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am quite sure that this Congress 
desires them to use the surplus desks, if there are any. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. There are tens of thousands of 
them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I was wondering how the gentle- 
man could figure that this change would cost very little money, 
when the Pension Commissioner states that he will probably 
require $250,000 in clerk hire in addition to what he now has, 
and then, in addition thereto, that he will require some of these 
various mechanical devices. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you go on in the same old way 
and do not put in any time-saving machinery, but continue hir- 
ing clerks in the old way and do not disturb the lack of efficiency, 
you will have a $200,000 appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the force has been reduced by several hundred clerks. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. You have got not only to reduce the 
force but put in up-to-date machinery that will save employees, 
but I am not sure that the bureau will want to do that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have some machinery there, 
but not as much as they need. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. As I understand, one of the objects of the 


bill is to put the Civil Wat veterans and the Spanish War: 


veterans on the same level as the boys in the recent Great War 
in the matter of monthly payments. I do not know that I have 
any serious objection to that; but I want to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana, inasmuch as we have provided by law that a sol- 
dier totally disabled who served in the recent war shall receive 
approximately $100 per month, if there has been any agitation 
in the Committee on Invalid Pensions te put the veterans of 
the Civil War on the same basis and to give to those old fellows 
$100 a month instead of $72 a month which they now receive 
under the general law. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will say that under the present 
law the pensions are so liberal for a veteran of the Civil War 
that they draw $72 a mefith if they never had a gunshot wound 
or saw the enemy, if their physical infirmities are sufficiently 
serious. That is not on a basis of wounds but on the basis of 
service. There is a difference between a man’s pension on the 
basis of service and on the basis of actual wounds received 
in the service. Under existing law the soldier of the Civil 
War can receive $100 for certain disabilities received in the 
service. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Do not misunderstand me. I make no 
objection to these boys in the recent war getting $100, and it 
may not be enough. I am for the most liberal treatment of the 
boys who took part in the late war, but I can not see the 
difference between the old soldier who is paralyzed, who, per- 
haps, is unable to help himself, who received wounds, and a man 
who is helpless from wounds received in the late war. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I think the gentleman’s point is well 
taken, and, in my judgment, there are a great many Civil War 
veterans who were wounded in the service and who we are not 
and never have been treating half so well as the veterans of the 
recent war, and to that extent I think the Government has been 
remiss in its duty. The gentleman asked if there were any 
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complaints coming to the conmmittee. Our chairman has re- 
ceived more than I have, probably, but I will say that I do 
have a great many complaints coming from old soldiers and 
their friends who think the veterans of the Civil War should 
receive the same amount of pension as the younger veterans. 

Mr. McKENZIE. May we have reason to hope that the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions will take the matter up in the near 
future and deal with it? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am not the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but I recall that the legislative representatives of the 
Grand Army of the Republic appeared twice before our com- 
mittee since I have been a member, and in each instance when 
the Smoot-Bland bill passed at $40 and the Fuller bill at $50, 
they assured us that they never again would appear and ask for 
an increase. So if they never appear again and ask for an 
increase and are satisfied, possibly there will be no nrore legis- 
lation of that character. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we are now considering a 
bill, a new departure, a change of the present law, which, 
according to the gentleman from Indiana, who has charge of 
the bill, will increase the expenses of the Government at least 
$100,000 annually and which other gentlemen have figured 
will increase our expenditures at least $200,000 annually, and 
with only 42 Members present here in the House. That situa- 
tion is what the country is facing to-day under the present 
régime. ° 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. I want to make some remarks, 
and then I will yield in a few minutes. That is the fact. This 
important measure that is going to take at least $100,000 out 
of the Treasury annually, and we are considering it with only 
42 Congressmen present. If we want to vote on it and should 
call them in, 42 would understand what had been going on 
and the balance would depend on the door pages to tell them 
how they should vote. 

Is this legislation and incident expense necessary? That is 
the question. The Secretary says that it will require 167 new 
clerks in the Pension Department alone at an average of $1,440 
a year, which amounts to $29,178. He says that it will require 
$44,075 to buy the necessary machinery which he must have 
installed in the Pension Bureau under this different plan. He 
then says this: 

It should be noted that this estimate provides only for the addi- 
tional cost in the Bureau of Pensions. The increased number of checks 
would affect the work in the Post Office Department and in three 
branches of the Treasury Department, viz, the Treasurer’s office, the 
Zureau of Engraving and Printing, and the office of the Auditor for 
the Interior Department. 

That is extra expense in addition to the $29,178 for clerk 
hire and $44,751 for machinery, Now I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
the pensions yearly? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, now, I am coming to that. .The gentle- 
man from Indiana said that there was a reason why this law 
should be passed ; that when they died the amount of money that 
was due, if they had no wife or children, could not be paid to 
anybody, and that the merchants would not credit them because 
of that fact. That is a good reason if you did not have a way 
to get around it. I admit that the gentleman was using good 
logic and that that is a reason why it should be passed, if 
such condition could not otherwise be corrected, but let me 
ask the distinguished gentleman from Indiana, who usually 
looks around for various ways to meet the situation, if it would 
not accomplish the same end if he had brought in a bill to 
authorize the payment of the accrued pension to the creditors 
pro tanto where they had furnished credit to the pensioner 
before his death. 

If he will bring in a little bill authorizing these creditors to 
be paid, he would meet the very question that he has raised as 
a reason for the passage of this legislation, which he admits is 
going to cost the people of this country at least $100,000 a year. 

I present this question to the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] who is at the head of the reorganiza- 
tion committee, as to whether or not this expense to be added 
to our present expenses is necessary just now. . 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. I have very great hopes that the reorganiza- 
tion committee by reallocating the services of the different de- 
partments so as to be in harmony with the main purpose of 
the department will decrease materially the employees in the 
Pension Bureau. 


We could save money by paying 
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Mr. BLANTON. I feel sure the gentleman is going to do 
that, because he is earnestly engaged in the work that he is 
accomplishing. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The gentleman seems to be opposed 
to the bill upon the theory that it will cost more money to pay 
these men monthly than every three months. Would the gentle- 
man be in favor of a bill to pay the veterans of the late war 
every three months, and in that way save some money? We are 
paying 200,000 of them monthly now, and properly so. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I would not, because these men have 
been in the habit of getting their money monthly, as they had 
been working on salaries before they went into the war, and 
that plan exists under the present law. The State pensioners 
in practically every State receive their pensions quarterly. 
The pensioners in my own State, the Confederate veterans, paid 
by the State of Texas, receive their pensions quarterly. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Some of them receive them yearly, 
but they in no sense depend upon these small pensions, do they? 

Mr. BLANTON. If we could not arrange in some other way 
to give them full credit for their pensions each month, then I 
would be in favor of this bill, because they must have the 
credit at the end of each month; but suppose we were to bring 
in a little measure that would authorize any creditor who fur- 
nishes them with groceries or dry goods or any of the neces- 
sities of life, in case of the death of the pensioner, to receive 
sufficient of the accrued pension to satisfy the debts, that would 
meet the emergency. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Oh, no; because the creditor would 
have to go through some court to have an adjudication of his 
claim, and he would have to file his claim with the Government, 
and there would be an indefinite delay and expense, and the 
soldier would necessarily be discriminated against because he 
was a three months’ pensioner rather than a monthly pensioner. 

Mr. BLANTON. We could provide that that could be paid on 
a voucher, duly authenticated, just like an authenticated account 
in court on which you sue. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does not the gentleman believe that in de- 
termining the issue of just who was in fact a creditor, and in 
apportioning the amount due from the pensioner to the various 
creditors, that it would require a personnel which would add 
greatly to the number of employees? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, we could provide in this bill some regu- 
lations that anyone furnishing any commodity to the pensioners, 
such as groceries or dry goods, or medicines, in the way of a 
eredit, could have a voucher signed at the time, in the nature 
of a receipt, showing the receipt of the goods, and that he could 
attach that authenticated voucher under his oath to his account 
in presenting it to the bureau, and that where it was so authenti- 
cated it should be allowed. That matter can be very easily 
handled. - We could thus give these pensioners the benefit of 
their annuities cach month without going to this expense of 
$100,000 a year, or, according to some of the Members who hive 
figured it up, at least $200,000 a year. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Of course, the gentleman under- 
stands that a large part of that is for the installation of ma- 
chinery, and only goes for the first year. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman realizes that the Pension 
Bureau wants 167 additional clerks itself. 

* Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It wants them; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he realizes that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has got to have additional clerks, and that three branches 
of the Treasury Department have to have additional clerks, 
right at a time whet we promised the country we were going 
to send 40,000 of the surplus ones home. And I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn] to the fact 
that, however glibly he can take a pencil and a piece of paper 
and figure out that we are not spending very much money, and 
that we are in good shape financially, that we can take the in- 
come taxes off the shoulders of the people, yet the money is 
going out just the same, and although it was stated that the 
40,000 surplus clerks here in the city of Washington were going 
to be sent home, up to date only about 4,000 of them have been 
sent home. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the genileman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is almost as 
much reason for paying these pensions every month to those who 
are accounted worthy as there is for paying Congressmen their 
salaries every month. I do not believe that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who has just taken his seat, or anyone 
else who may vote against this measure, would be at all willing 
to have his pay postponed for three months. I do not know, 
but I am told, that there are mighty few Members of Congress 
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who do not appear often before the “ mourners’ bench” down 
here at the Sergeant at Arms’ office and secure a loan of three 
months’ salary, because they are not able to get along with 
what comes to them every month. I merely mention that fact 
to remind the gentlemen of this House how much it means to 
be pinched with financial inconvenience; but it has been sug- 
gested that a Congressman earns his salary while the pensioners 
receive their checks as a gratuity. 

Mr. DYER. Does not the gentleman think it is just the other 
way? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I think that Congressmen, for the most part, 
earn more than they are getting, and I would heartily vote for 
an increase in salary. I frankly believe, from what 1 have 
learned, that there are few men in this House who are really 
able to live in Washington, however modestly and earnestly 
they try, and meet the tremendous demands upon them with 
their present salaries. 

Mr. BURKE. Now you are talking. 

Mr. UPSHAW. But that is not the question. If it be ob- 
jected that Congressmen have earned their salaries by hard, 
efficient work and’ ought to be paid every month, I answer that 
these soldiers who are to receive these pensions earned their 
right to receive them; they earned it defending the Stars and 
Stripes [applause]; they earned it on the long and trying 
march; they earned it while keeping the sentinel’s lonely vigil; 
they earned it on the crest of the soldiers’ glory as they charged 
their country’s foemen amid the battle’s blazing hell; and those 
who ere dependent upon them should be the inheritors of their 
bravery and their consecration. [Applause.] And I feel, Mr. 
Chairman aud gentlemen, that a great Government like this, 
that boasts its dower of history and its plentitude of patriotism, 
ought not to stand on a little matter of expense when these 
brave old heroes and their dependents need this money every 
month. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why has the gentleman waited for 25 years 
before passing this bill? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Because the gentleman from Georgia has 
not been in Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he has been a very energetic spokesman 
for the people of the country during the last 25 years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I want to 
‘all attention to the fact that in my own district there are 1,447 
veterans of the Civil War still living, at the average age of 77 
years. The fact that it was not done 20 years ago does not help 
those old men. I agree with the gentleman from Georgia en- 
tirely. . 

Mr. UPSHAW. Let me add these other words. I have per- 
sonally observed the pinch of poverty with many of these old 
soldiers. I remember one grand old man, Uncle Thornton Burke, 
90 years of age, preacher, soldier, and patriot, who used to visit 
my bedside during the seven years I was bedridden, and I re- 
member how he and his dependent loved ones used to be anxious 
for the belated pay day to come, and how hard it was for him 
to make ends meet. And I will say this, gentlemen, that I think 
it would be the part of a big-hearted, farseeing, grateful Gov- 
ernment to reach out the hand of ungrudging liberality to these 
noble old heroes and those who inherit both their valor and their 
poverty. If they deserve any pension at all, they deserve it in 
such a way as not to give them any financial embarrassment, 
They ought to have their checks as often as a Congressman 
draws his salary. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has'expired. 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, availing myself of the broad latitude permitted un- 
der general debate, I desire to briefly discuss a matter which I 
deem of vital importance to this Congress and to the people of 
this Nation. I refer to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
act as amended by the transportation act of 1920, which amend- 
ment emasculated the constitution and laws of many of the 
States of this Union, centralized the powers to control these 
important arteries of commerce in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, destroyed State rights, and attained 
an accomplishment in centralization undreamed of by Hamilton 
in his palmiest days, This subject has been discussed to some 
extent at this session of Congress, and I refer to it now for the 
reason that I have introduced a bill seeking to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Commission act as amended by the trans- 
portation act of 1920, so as to expressly recognize the jurisdic- 
tion and power of the several States to regulate intrastate com- 


merce, and I want to keep this agitation going until State rights 
in this particular are restored te the several States or until 
Wwe are made to realize that there is absolutely no hope, and 
that there is inscribed on every State line in this Union the 
words which Dante saw over the doors of the doomed and 
damned, “ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

In discussing this question, I want us to keep in mind that 
the Federal Government is a Government of delegated powers, 
and that all the rights not delegated to the Federal Government 
were reserved to the States, and that the transportation act of 
1920 assumed powers and jurisdictions in the several States 
over matters exclusively under State control. While the trans- 
portation act of 1920 has dealt a severe blow to the constitu. 
tion and laws of many of the States, it is my purpose at this 
time to consider said act only in relation to the constitution and 
laws of the State of Texas. Like a killing frost, it not only 
struck down some of our laws but laid its withering blight 
upon our State constitution, handed down to us by the heroes 
of Goliad and San Jacinto, who threw off of us the galling yoke 
of Mexican oppression, and under which constitution we have 
worked out our own destiny and placed upon our statute bocks 
as splendid a system of laws as there is to be found in any State 
in this Union. Very often in the heat and rush of legislation 
laws are enacted which fall far short of accomplishing the pur- 
poses intended, and sometimes they go further than was antici- 
pated. The transportation act, in my judgment, belongs right- 
fully in the latter class. If the transportation act of 1920 runs 
the gantlet of the courts and is held valid, then a part of the 
constitution of the State of Texas and many of the laws of that 
State and the United States antitrust laws are nullified. in 
order to demonstrate that this is true I will make some compari- 
sons. The constitution of Texas, in section 1 of article 1C, pro- 
vides: 

That any railroad corporation or association organized under the laws 
for the purpose shall have the right to construct and operate a railroad 
between any points within this State. 

Is there anything wrong about that provision in our Constitu- 
tion? Is there anything in it which in any way interferes with 
the rights of any other State or of the Federal Government? 
And yet the transportation act of 1920 knocks it as high as 
Gilroy’s kite, in this: Section 1 of paragraph 18 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act, as amended by said transporta- 
tion act, provides that “No new railroad can be built or old 
line extended in any State without a certificate of convenience 
and necessity from the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
Why should the Interstate Commerce Commission be empow- 
ered to exercise control over the construction or the extension 
of a railroad wholly within the State of Texas? But not only 
does that act make provision as I have just stated, but it pre- 
scribes a lot of red tape and leaves the commission the right 
to prescribe more red tape about the procedure in getting that 
certificate of “convenience and necessity.” There is a short 
line of railroad, part of which is in my district, running from 
Timpson, Tex., to Henderson, in Rusk County, Tex., a short 
distance of about 30 miles, owned and centrolled, as I under- 
stand, by local capital. Suppose these people wanted to extend 
that line over to Tyler, Tex., the county seat of an adjoining 
county, they would have to hike off to far-away Washington, 
at a great expense and loss of time, and go through all kinds of 
red tape, lay around Washington and pay hotel bills, and pro- 
cure finally if they could a certificate of “ convenience and ne- 
eessity.”” Such a law as that is an outrage and an unjustified 
and unwarranted interference with State rights. Texas has 
managed to get along very well with her own railroad construc- 
tion for many years before a certificate of “convenience and 
necessity ” was ever dreamed of. But that is not all. Article 
6625 of the Revised Civil Statutes of Texas prohibits the 
“ abandonment of any railroad once established and built, except 
tv shorten the line or lessen the grade.” This law is repealed 
by that section of the transportation act which provides that 
“all or any portion of a line of railroad may be abandoned 
upon the granting of a certificate of convenience and necessity 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” More trips to Wash- 
ington, more expense, and more endless red tape. Why should 
the Federal Government in this way interfere with purely State 
matters? But that is not all. Sections 5 and 6 of article 10 
of the Texus constitution prohibits the consolidation of paral- 
lel and competing lines and also the consolidation of any rail- 
road in Texas with any railroad organized under the law of 
any other State or of the United States. But these very reason- 
able, salutary provisions in our own State constitution are set 
aside by section 4 of paragraph 4 of the interstate commerce 
act, which requires the Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
pare and adopt plans for the consolidation of the railway prop- 
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erties of the United States into a limited number of systems, 
while paragraph 6 of said act provides that carriers can so con- 
solidate without violation of law. 

And remember that this act applies to all railroads, whether 
wholly within one State or not, and relieves them of any 
violation of the antitrust laws of Texas or of the United 
States, And let me say in this connection that the antitrust 
laws of the,United States ought to be enforced rather than re- 
pealed. If the trusts and combines of this country which are 
controlling prices and exploiting the general public were put 
out of business and the rascals who direct and control them 
put in the penitentiary it would be a happy day for this Re- 
public and considerably ameliorate the deplorable condition of 
the people. The antitrust laws of the State of Texas are based 
on that provision in our State constitution which declares “ that 
monopolies and perpetuities are contrary to the genius of a 
free people and shall never be allowed.” But the transporta- 
tion act goes further and virtually repeals section 3 of article 
10 of our State constitution, requiring all railroad companies 
organized or doing business in Texas to maintain a public office 
in the State. Section 20a of the interstate commerce act pro- 
vides that all stock, bonds, and other securities issued by rail- 
roads may be issued only after approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while paragraph 7 provides that the juris- 
diction “shall be exclusive and plenary and a carrier may 
issue securities and assume obligations or liabilities in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section without securing ap- 
proval other than as specified herein.” That provision nulli- 
fies the stock and bond law of Texas, which has been upon our 
statute books for nearly a quarter of a century, and which 
has been almost universally regarded by our people as a whole- 
some law. Under the interpretation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, section 15a and section 13 of paragraph 4, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has assumed jurisdiction 
over purely State rates in this: They have held that all State 
rate increases, both passenger and freight, must be increased 
the same percentage over existing rates as interstate rates are 
increased, regardless of whether or not there exists any unjust 
discrimination. These provisions are contrary to section 2 of 
article 10 of the Texas constitution, which requires the Legis- 
lature of Texas to pass laws regulating freight and passenger 
rates and fares and: to establish adequate agencies clothed with 
full power to carry out this provision. It was under this article 
of the Texas constitution that the Railroad Commission of 
Texas was created, and after it was created the Hon. John H. 
Reagen, who was at that time serving Texas and the Nation 
with honor and ability in the United States Senate, resigned 
his seat in the Senate and became the chairman of the Texas 
Railroad Commission. The provision of the interstate com- 
merce act which I have last mentioned also nullifies article 
6618 of the Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, which fixes pas- 
senger fares at 3 cents per mile, and I am informed that more 
than 3 cents per mile is now being charged in Texas. Section 
1, paragraphs 15 and 16, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion act provide that in the event of car shortage the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall have authority, either upon 
complaint or its own initiative, to make regulations with re- 
spect to car service, locomotives, and so forth, without respect 
to ownership. 

This provision nullifies all laws of Texas bearing upon the 
furnishing of cars and equipment to move Texas freight, and 
practical illustration of the hardships and injustice of such 
procedure was given by several of my colleagues from Texas 
at the time that transportation act was passed. 

From the comparison of the laws which I have given it 
seems to me that it is quite plain that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission act as amended by the transportation act of 1920 
is an unjustified and unwarranted interference with State 
rights as expounded by Jefferson and Madison. By the pro- 
visions of that act our State commission has practically been 
put out of business and about all there is left for them to do 
is to regulate spurs and see that closets are properly main- 
tained. But the tragedy of the matter is that the people are 
having to suffer on account of excessive freight rates and in- 
adequate transportation facilities. I do not maintain that 
if this law is amended and the powers of the railroad com- 
mission of Texas are restored that it will solve all of the 
problems of transportation, but I do believe that it will be a 
long step in the right direction. To put the railroads on a 
basis where they can earn a fair return on the capital invested 
and at the same time serve the public adequately and at a 
reasonable cost I realize is some problem, but I do think that 
we can get along better and serve the people better with the 
powers of State regulation restored. With freight rates so 
high that the farmer is unable to get his produce to market, 
it means his financial ruin; and when you injure the farmer 


you injure the Nation, for he produces that upon which the 
world lives and he is the backbone of civilization. He has 
not had a square deal in the past. He wants no special favors. 
He seeks no special legislation. But he does claim the right 
to a square deal, and everyone should not only be willing but 
anxious to accord him that right, for on his prosperity depends 
the prosperity of the Nation and of the world. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strona]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
want to compliment this committee for bringing out this bill 
and doing tardy justice to the old soldiers who fought for this 
country. 

We have 641,000 employees on the Government pay roll 
and all are paid every 30 days. About the only persons to 
whom the Government is paying money who do not receive the 
same every 30 days are the men who fought to sustain and 
preserve it. It does seem to me that for a great Government 
to say it can not afford the little extra expense there would be 
to pay the men that fought for it every 30 days instead of 
every 90 days is a peculiar kind of economy. 

I have tried to vote for every economy that I could since I 
came to Congress. I want to lessen the burden of taxation 
on the backs of the people of this country, but I know the 
people of my district would feel that I had dishonored them if 
I should attempt to save them a few paltry cents by saying that 
the old soldiers who went out in 1861 and fought for them 
could not have the same treatment that the 641,000 employees of 
the Government receive. These grand old boys are passing 
away very rapidly. They saved the Nation by fighting for it. 
I want to see them have every favor this Government can grant, 
as I want to see every man who enlisted to fight for this Nation 
in every war receive every favor its people can bestow. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I wish to say to the gentleman that most 
of the clerks in the departments in Washington receive their pay 
every 15 days. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes; and they work only seven 
hours a day, and they only want to work five and one-half days 
a week, and they get 30 days’ vacation and sick leave with full 
pay. I want to see these old soldiers get their money every 30 
days, the same as do all others who receive money from our 
Government. I know lots of them in my district who are de- 
pendent on their pensions and now have to run accounts for 90 
days at the grocery stores. They need this monthly payment 
of their pensions. They have asked for it; they are entitled to 
it; and I want to again compliment the committee for bringing 
out this bill, and I hope it will speedily pass.  [Applause.] 

Mr. UrsHaAw, Mr. Foster, and Mr. SAnpers of Texas were 
granted leave to extend their remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I consider this an 
entirely meritorious measure. I think the reasons for its pas- 
sage far outweigh the sole objection to its passage. Aside from 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
StronG] and others that Government employees, as well as pen- 
sioners of the World War, are paid every month or every 15 
days, that is true throughout all vocations. It is an exceptional 
case where any class of men are paid only quarterly. And I 
think that this discrimination in the case of the old soldiers 
should be done away with. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garrett]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is not my purpose at this time to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the pending measure, but in view of the 
fact that we are now dealing with the subject of ex-service 
men, the subject of the Government doing its duty to those who 
have served the Government, I think it fitting that at this time 
I should make a few remarks concerning Camp Logan and reply 
to some of the criticisms that have been made of Hospital No. 
25, located in the city of Houston, my home town. And I want 
to say, gentlemen, that I believe that wherever criticism is de- 
served that criticism should be made. And I believe that wher- 
ever men have done their duty or tried to do their duty they 
should be given due credit for the performance of that duty. 

A great deal of criticism has been made concerning Camp 
Logan or Hospital No. 25. Some of it has been made on the 
floor of this House. Some of it has been made in the press of 
the country. I want to ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting a special report on United 
States Public Service Hospital No. 25, Houston, Tex., by the 
chief general inspector of the service, as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 
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Mr. Chairman, coupled with that request I 
who have criticized the hospital, 
including myself, be permitted to extend their remarks by put- 
ting their side of the case in the 
eral adverse reports sent here by legions. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a very poor 
practice to permit the coupling with a unanimous-consent re- 
quest another unanimous-consent request. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garrett], aside from the request 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAnton], that he may be 


There have been sev- 


I demand the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman has no right to couple with that request another 


request. He can submit his request separately. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


GARRETT]? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 


The gentleman’s point is well taken. 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that every 


Member of the House will read the report, every line of it. 


is short and to the point. 

Also in that connection I will say that the gentleman from 
Texas, my colleague [Mr. BLanton], put into the REecorp a very 
voluminous document and a number of affidavits on April 20 


last and criticized very severely an officer of that camp. 


now, in order that the House may understand the situation, I 
would like to read a letter signed by my colleague from Texas, 
addressed to Gen. Hugh S. Cumming, dated April 29, as follows: 


Gen. HucH 8. CUMMING, 


Housp OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., April 29, 1921. 


Surgeon General United States Public Health Service, 


My Dear Gen. CUMMING: Evidence furnished me from several sources 
Herbert Caldwell, at Hospital No. 25, 
Houston, Tex., was in no way actuated by any personal feeling in re 
Pinkerton, concerning whom I sent 
I find that Maj. Caldwell is an excellent 
gentleman, with deep sympathy for the present trials of our ex-service 
men, and I feel sure that Maj. Caldwell -was sincere, honest, and con- 
scientious in whatever action he 
made. I feel that justice to him demands that this statement be filed 
with the record. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


has convinced 


his action concerning Thomas E. 
you a report on April 15. 


me that Maj. 


took, whether 


Washington, D. 0. 


THomas L, BLanton. 


I had hoped and had waited for some time for my colleague to 
rise upon the floor of the House and seek to right the wrong 
in the place where he had committed it, by putting the above 
letter in the Recorp himself; but inasmuch as he has not done 
so, I feel, in justice to Camp Logan, in my city, and in justice 


to the men there in charge, to insert it myself. 


Miss ROBERTSON. 


yield? 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
Miss ROBERTSON. 


in perfect condition. 


Mr, 


did not say the camp was a swamp. 


but have been rectified. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
before leaving my home for Washington, about the 20th of 
March, having heard a good deal of criticism of Camp Logan, 
Mr. Chairman, I have no greater 
interest in the camp than the interest and general welfare of 
the boys who are located there. 
from one end of it to the other, and I want to say for Maj. 
Axline, in charge of that camp, that never was there a man more 
open to inquiry and inspection. 
investigate that camp—every ex-service man, every man repre- 
senting the Legion, and everybody else—was allowed free access 
and opportunity to make a full and complete investigation into 
every detail of the management and operation of the camp and 
Mr. Chairman, now I will tell the 


I made an inspection of it. 


conditions as they existed. 


[Applause. ] 


Chairman, 


Certainly. 

I have criticized that camp very se- 
verely, as to conditions last year, but recently the information 
has come to me that the camp has been cleaned up and is now 
I am glad to make that statement. 
Bad conditions did exist, 


I thank the lady. 


will the gentleman 


I went through that camp 


Everybody who went out to 


House the cause of the dissatisfaction with Camp Logan. 
not the buildings and it is not the place where it is located. 


person, I dare say, who ever went out in that beautiful grove 
in is situated, with its beautiful trees, and 
rested under those beautiful skies will .ever complain. 
the case not only with regard to the general patients there, but 
men afflicted with 
quested that they be removed to other places, but when the time 
came to go they asked to be permitted to remain there, to hear 
the birds sing and to have the cool Gulf breezes fan their 
[Applause. ] 


in which Camp Log 


fevered brows. 


tuberculosis, 


The trouble with Camp Logan 


who were 


is the same trouble that 
exists in every camp in this Union, namely, that the men there 


















are not getting their compensation and are not getting the treat- 
ment that they should receive from Washington. 
of every disabled enlisted man at Camp Logan, compiled by 
the Red Cross under the supervision of Maj, Axline. 
mailed out of Houston on the 1st day of April. 
Washington and went to the office of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, and from there it was transmitted to 
3ureau of War Risk Insurance, where it has been since 
perhaps the 15th day of April. 

That list showed that out of 840 men in Camp Logan entitled 
to compensation, out of 840 patients, there were only 
believe it was, who were drawing compensation. 
time I have been at work with the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance to get that list worked out and to secure to these men their 
I have been trying to work for the men; I have 
not sought any political advantage or anything of that kind. 
I do not get up on the floor of the House and read every letter 
I get from an ex-service man about his compensation. 
a letter from an ex-service man I go to the Bureau of War 
Risk, and try to get the relief which he is entitled to. 
is what I have been doing. 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance has had a special force at 
work on that list, and to-day they have asked for a continua- 
tion of one week more, as they say then they will have the 
trouble straightened out and that these men will receive justice. 

That is the thing, gentlemen, that these men have been com- 
plaining of, and not the location of Camp Logan. 
I wish you could all go there and see it. 
I wish you could go there on some 
of the hot nights in July and August, when you will be burn- 
I wish you might move away down 
into the State of Texas and go out under the trees at Camp 
Logan, where these boys are rolling on the grass and enjoying 
the balmy breezes from the Gulf. 
why those poor tubercular patients do not want to leave Camp 







































































I had a list 


It came to 


Since that 


compensation. 


[Applause.] For one solid week 


It is a beauti- 
you could go there to-night. 


ing up here in Washington. 


You would understand then 


Mr. Chairman, I have other letters here that I would like 
Mr. Chairman, I do not contend that 
everything has gone right at Camp Logan at all times. 
not gone right all the time anywhere—people do err, and until 
humanity reaches a state of perfection will continue to err. 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp a letter from Gen. Cumming, addressed to 
myself, transmitting a copy of the special report and one con- 
cerning the conduct of Surg. John M. Holt, who was at one 
time stationed at Camp Logan Hospital. 
to the facts in the case, but will say without hesitation, if he 
has been guilty of misconduct, he should have meted out to him 
full punishment, and I am putting the letter with reference to 
him in the Recorp because I want the House to know all the 
facts so that you may read them and know them and under- 
stand them all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, July 14, 1921. 


to insert in the REcorp. 


mistake or not was 


The CHAIRMAN. 
GARRETT 


I am not informed as 


noth ae mint Mtr eam 


[Applause, ] 


Mr. Chairman, 


Hon. DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your inquiry as to the status of 
the case of Surg. John M. Holt, United States Public Health Service, 
against whom allegations of financial irregularities have been made, I 
have the honor to state that information was received by this office on 
May 16, 1921, that the Department of Justice had been investigating 
into certain allegations which had been made against the actions and 
the character of Surg. John M. Holt, of this service. . 

An investigation was immediately ordered by the general inspection 
A report of this investigation, together with a report of the 
investigation conducted by the Department of Justice, was received on 
Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
United States detailed an officer of the 
Department of Justice to formulate charges against Surg. Holt. 
charges were received at this office on June 10. 

A board has been convened by the Secretary of the Treasury before 
brought to answer these charges, and the 
matter wili be promptly and vigorously prosecuted. 

Yours, very truly, 


the Attorney General of the 


This is Surgeon General. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, June 11, 1921. 


said to have re- Bureau or suE 


Hon. DANter BE. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have the honor to transmit herewith copy 
of the special report made on the general conditions existing in the 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 25, Houston, Tex. 
This report is drafted from a very large number of reports of inspections 
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and special investigations conducted at the above-mentioned hospital 
subsequent to September 1, 1920, documents previous to that date not 
having been used in the compilation of this report. 

The basic documents are on file in the office of the general inspec- 
tion service of this bureau, and are, of course, open to the inspection 
of any Member of Congress who is interested. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. &S. CUMMING, 
Surgeon General, 


SprciaL Rerorr oN UNiITED States Pusiic HeattH Servicer HospitaL 
No. 25, Houston, TEx. 
(By Chief, General Inspection Service.) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, June 11, 1921. 

Memorandum to the Surgeon General United States Public Health 
Service, Washington. 

1. In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the 
following information with regard to United States Public Health 
Service Hospital No. 25, Houston, Tex. : 

2. This hospital is located in the city of Houston, which has a pepu- 
lation of 150,000 and which, with its numerous lines. of railway, is one 
of the principal railroad centers of the Gulf coast. The hospital proper 
is located 33 miles outside of the city of Houston, being reached by 
paved roads in good condition, a trolley line which runs from the city 
into the reservation, and also by jitney service. : 

3. The reservation contains 209 acres of ground, 75 acres of which 
are devoted to lawn and 23 to garden, ample space being allotted for 
recreation, tennis court, basket-ball court, croquet court, and baseball 
diamond being provided, : 3 

4. The soil is sandy, with a clay subsoil, and while the elevation is 
only about 80 feet above sea level, the drainage, which at the time the 
cantonment was taken over from the Army was not ideal, has been, by 
ditching and filling, immeasurably improved until now it is entirely 
satisfactory. 

5. The hospital was built by the Army as an emergency military 
camp, and consists of some 74 buildings of the wooden-pavilion type on 
conerete pillars, 16 of the buildings being of the 2-story variety, with 
fire escapes (ladders attached to buildings) at each end. Ali buildings 
have been recently painted and most of them are connected by covered, 
sereened ambulatories, and theugh not rat proofed, are completely 
sereened, and the sereening on all of them is new and in good condi- 
tion. 4 
G. The grounds contain a large number of pine and oak trees, and 
the iawn and grounds are clean and well kept, illuminated by electricity, 
and altegether the plant presents a neat and attractive appearance. 

7. With regard to the suitability of the climate, the following is a 
quotation from a special report made in January, 1921, by George 
Thomas Palmer, attending specialist in tuberculosis: — 

8. “A definite and perhaps unfounded prejudice against the climatic 
conditions at Houston unquestionably prevails. ® I am im- 
pressed that tuberculosis can be satisfactorily treated at Houston, 
although the weather conditions are not ideal. It appears that the 
most definite prejudice in regard to the climatic conditions at Houston 
is entertained by a class of physicians who have an equally unreason- 
ing prejudice in favor of the climatic conditions of Arizona and New 
Mexico.” 

9. In this connection attention is respectfully invited to the official 
records of the United States Army which show that the cantenment 
(Camp Logan) during its occupation by the Army had a most enviable 
record. It is true that Houston is situated in a subtropical climate, and 
the charge has been made that malaria-bearing mosquitoes were breeding 
on the hospital grounds and that “frogs were croaking under the 
buildings.” Under the Public Health Service practically no-case of 
malaria has originated at this hospital. But few cases have occurred, 
and these were either imported or were recurrences of previous attacks, 
Mosquito breeding has been prevented by proper drainage, by oiling, 
and by the stocking of streams and ponds with minnows, which devour 
the mosquito larvae, and by other methods of the sanitary engineer. 

10. This hospital was inspected by a general inspector of the Public 
Health Service en February 1 to 5, inclusive, 1921; by a different in- 
spector general of the Public Health Service on March 5 to 9, inclusive, 
1921; and on May 22, 1921, the acting chief of the General Inspection 
Service made an inspeetion of the hospital, at which time the previous 
reports by the general inspectors referred to above were checked up and 
the condition stated by them to exist were found to be correct. 

11. This hospital has a capacity of 1,035 patients, and at the time of 
the May inspection there were on duty at this hospital 33 commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service, 42 nurses, with a sufficient num- 
ber of orderlies, attendants, and other noncommissioned personnel. 

_ 12. The hospital is inspected daily by the officer of the day, inspec- 
tions being made at meal times as well as at unannounced hours euring 
the day. The formal weekly inspection is made by the medical officer 
i harge, who also holds daily conferences with the chiefs of the various 
tments of the hespital. 

3. The fire-fighting apparatus consists of 33 axes, 172 pyrene ex- 
tinguishers, 29 3-gallon pony extinguishers, 11 hand-pump extinguishers, 
36 pails, 650 feet of 2-inch hose in buildings, 900 feet of 24-inch hose on 
reels, 2 35-gallon pony chemical extinguishers with 50 feet of hose, 2,100 
feet of 23-inch hose in fire station. The hospital has its own fire de- 
partment under a competent chicf. 

i4. Water is supplied from artesian wells through the mains of the 












city_of Houston and is examined monthly. 

15. The sewerage system is connected with the system of the city of 
ae and has been inspected and approved by the city engineers and 
health department. 


iG. The dining room is clean, well ventilated, electrically lighted, 
and accommodates 800; enlargement has been recommended. The 
chipped enamel ware of which complaint was made at one time has been 
replaced by suitable table ware. 

17. The equipment of the kitchen is not as complete as it should be 
for the most eonyenient and economic administration, but is functioning 
well; a bakery is being installed; dishes are sterilized and washed in 
Crescent washing machine, and food is conveyed on carts with hot- 
water jackets to the dining room. 

18, Abundant food of good quality is served, including ample fresh 
milk, fresh vegetables, and eggs, the diet list being prepared under the 
direction of the chief dietitian assisted by four assistant dietitians. 

19. Eight different diets are served to meet the needs of the different 
classes of patients treated at this hospital, namely, liquid, light, regular, 
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special tubercular, vegetable, nephritic, and diabetic. These diet lists 
are prepared especially each day and are submitted to the medical officer 
in charge for his approval. 

20. The quarters for both officers and 
recommendations have been transmitted for 
condition. 

21. This hospital has been the source of a great many complaints 
from patients and from other individuals not patients in the hospital. 
Each of these has been promptly and very thoroughly investigated, not 
only by general inspectors of the General Inspection Service, but by 
officers of different posts of the American Legion and other disinter- 
ested investigators. The hospital has been open to inspection by these 
various inspectors at all times, and the medical officer in charge has 
given them the fullest cooperation and all possible facilities to aid 
them in obtaining the desired information, and in practically every in- 
stance the complaints have been found to be not only more or less 
trivial in character but without any foundation in fact. 

22. Of the various reports of inspections which have been submitted 
to the bureau the most favorable have been rendered by an officer of 
the Public Health Service, who is himself not only an ex-service man, 
and who has been connected with the Public Health Service since his 
discharge from the Army 18 months ago, but who is also a very promi- 
nent citizen of the State of Oklahoma. 

23. Upon the occasion of his last inspection, which was 
March of the present year, he caused to be posted the 
notice: ° 

“Surg. T. H. Scott, General Inspection Service, United States Public 
Health Service, is on the station and will be in. his office at the Ad- 
ministration Building, Sunday, March 6, at 10 a. m. 

“Any officer, employee, or ere: having complaints to make or 
other matters which they wish to bring to the attention of the in- 
spector should report to him at this hour. 

“1. H. Scorr, Surgeon (R.), 
“U. 8. Public Health Service, General Inspection Service.” 

24. In response to this notice, out of a hospital population which at 
that time numbered 1,026 only 2 patients came forward with com- 
plaints. One of these complaints was with reference to the fit of an 
orthopedic shoe, and the other was from a patient who differed with 
the surgeons as to what the proper treatment of his case should be, 
an operation for chronic appendicitis having been recommended, to 
which the patient objected because of his confessed fear of the knife. 

25. One case which has caused extensive comment was that of a 
patient, Thomas I. Pinkerton.- This case was referred by Mr. A. B. 
Culbertson, adjutant, Brady Shelton Post 173, American Legion, 
Athens, Tex., to the Hon. THoMAS L. BLANTON, seventeenth Texas dis- 
trict, and by Mr. BLANTON referred to the Surgeon General. 

26. This case was made the basis for an attack on the officers of 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No, 25, on the floor of the 
House, in the early part of the present year, and subsequently the sub- 
ject of an attack upon the administration of the hospital, also from the 
floor of the House. (See CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 61, No, 9, p. 466.) 

27. As the result of the complaint referred by Mr. Culbertson, and 
subsequent to the attacks upon the officers of the hospital, and upon the 
administration of the institution, and at the request of the Hon. 
THOMAS L. BLANTON, Mr. Culbertson was requested te make a personal 
complete inspection of the hospital, and render a personal report to Mr. 
BLANTON. In response to this request, the following report was sub- 
mitted by Mr, A. B. Culbertson over his official signature as adjutant 
Brady Shelton Post 173, American Legion, under date of April 27, 1921: 

ATHENS, Tex., April 27, 1921, 


nurses are inadequate, but 
the correction of this 


made in 
following 


Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. BLANTON: I take pleasure in handing you herewith my 
complete report of conditions as I found them at Camp Logan. In this 
connection I have the honor of conveying the thanks of this post for 
the thoroughness with which you handled the Pinkerton case which was 
placed in your hands by me. Your splendid efforts merit the commen- 
dation of our post as manifested in the vote of thanks and appreciation 
that you have doubtless received by this time. 

I had the privilege of making a thorough investigation of this case 
and conditions generally at United States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital No, 25, and have compiled this report for your information. From 
the intimate knowledge you have of Mr. Pinkerton’s view of the ques- 
tion as presented to me, together with such reports as were obtained by 
you, I am quite certain you know I went to Houston fully determined 
to avenge the alleged cruel treatment of our former comrade in arms, 

It is not necessary for me to state that I was thoroughly prejudiced 
against the authorities at Camp Logan, believing, as I did, that militar- 
ism existed there in the rankest form. Frankness compels me to admit 
that the many reports that had come to us that Thomas Dismuke Post, 
No. 52, at Houston, and its commander, R. R. Lewis, were neglecting 
their duty, convinced me that they were refusing to cooperate with us in 
this investigation. Indeed, reports you sent me from other posts indi- 
eated, by inference, that such reports as had been made by that post had 
been influenced by concealed motives or as a result of a meager knowl- 
edge of conditions at Camp Logan. 

In the light of all this information, and being adjutant of the post, 
where Pinkerton holds his membership, I naturally placed little 
credence in the reports made by Commander R. R. Lewis in my _first 
conference with him. However, I consented to go with him to Camp 
Logan, determined, however, to conduct my own investigation in my 
own way. 

We arrived at the hospital about 10 o'clock a. m., on April 21, 1921. 
It being a holiday, most of the personnel were not on duty. We were 
eordially received by Maj. Axline, who gave us permission to make any 
investigation we cared to and interview whomsoever we cared to. I 
asked Maj. Axline to give me his version of the disturbance which 
had been the basis of the complaint in question. It was essentially 
as follows: 

“Tt was requested by the Red Cross that all personnel of the hospital 
attend a dance at tite Red Cross Hall on the night of September 1, 1920, 
Military officers of near-by camps were invited. Some of the patients 
protested against this, giving as their reason that the Red Cross 
Building was for patients as well as officers, and inasmuch as we were 
not in the Army, there should be no distinction between officers and 
enlisted men. I informed them that none of the officers of the hospital 
were in the military service and that rank did thot enter into the 
arrangements. The Red Cross had complete charge of invitations and 
could invite anyone they wanted to come. 

“J had been in charge of this aa only a few weeks. Previous 
to my coming here there seems to have been little discipline and it 
seemed that some of the boys did not care for the rights of others, So 
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an attempt was made to break up the dance. This was averted, how- 
ever, but the following day a riot would have ensued had there been 
leadership among the boys. It therefore devolved upon me to take 
immediate action in order to protect Government property and protect 
hundreds of innocent people. 

“The day following the dance I had four psychiatric cases arrested 
and placed in jail charged with being of ‘unsound mind’; among 
these was Mr. Pinkerton. He had previously been under observation 
and was a psychiatric patient. His actions had been such as to con- 
vince us that he was of a violent type. On one occasion he became 
angry and attempted to strike a man Hughes with a chair. Other 
patients took the chair from him and he then threw himself on the 
floor in a rage and lay there for some time. He frequently had diffi- 
culties with other patients. 

“In order to prevent further trouble we arrested these men because 
we knew that their mental condition was such as to cause them to 
participate in this disturbance or any other that might occur. Although 
they might stay in the hospital an indefinite time and not give any 
trouble, yet when excited they are violent. Pinkerton was not in bed 
at the time this disturbance occurred. He had been instructed that he 
should remain in bed and would do so when it was convenient. He 
stayed in bed long enough to have his breakfast served but would then 
get up and go to town. We have three affidavits that he was not 
in bed and not even in the ward but was seen going toward the Red 
Cross Building. 

“When men arrested on lunacy charges would agree to transfer, we 
dismissed their charges and transferred them to institutions where 
they could receive the proper treatment. In this case we made request 
on the district supervisor for transfer of Pinkerton to California. The 


Pending this transfer he was held in the county jail four days after 
the former complaint had been dismissed. I do not think I ever re- 
quested the county officials, either verbally or in writing, to hold him 
after the complaint was dismissed, but we did not call for them; they 
just held him. 

“He was arrested with my full knowledge and consent. I should 
do one or two things under the circumstances—prefer criminal charges 
against them for attempting to incite a riot, which would have, on 
conviction, sentenced them to the penitentiary, or do as I did.” 

I passed through the wards in search of Charles H. Ramsey, one 
of the men Mr, Pinkerton requested me to see. He reports as follows: 

“Pinkerton was my ‘buddie.’ ‘There is nothing I would not do for 
him, but the fact is he was not in his ward that night. I saw him 
go toward the Red Cross Building that night, and he was protesting 
loudly against the dance. 

“He was a psychiatric patient and exceedingly nervous. I was 
in the same ward with him for several weeks. He frequently had diffi- 
culties with other patients and would fight a circular saw when mad. 
Dr. Caldwell was very good to Pinkerton. On one occasion I saw him 
take his fan out of his own office and place it on a box by Pinkerton’s 
bed. Dr. Caldwell is one of the finest men and doctors I have ever 
seen. There is nothing he would not do for us and would grant us any 
request in reason. He always listens to our complaints patiently and 
will assist us when possible.” ° 

I then interviewed another of Pinkerton’s witnesses, Miss Hayse, who 
was his night nurse at the time of the trouble. She stated that he 
obtained a pass that night and was absent from the ward for some 
time. She said he was a psychiatric case and was very nervous. He 
frequently had arguments with other patients and, it was reported, 
had trouble with former nurses, She never argued with him and got 
along well with him. 

I found that every patient I talked to would fight for Dr. Caldwell. 
He was liked by all the patients, they reported. 

This investigation convinced me, in spite of my extreme prejudice, 
that the case deserved no further serious consideration. 

I am convinced, however, that the executive was not justified in 
placing these men in jail, even though they had taken part in the 
disturbance, and although they had. been insane. The Government 
should provide adequate doctors, nurses, and attendants to care for 
these nervous cases without having to lock them up. I think this 
rule would apply as to cells in hospitals except in extreme cases. 
With proper attention and careful continuous observation, I believe 
that little restraint would be necessary. Without defending any action 
taken in this case, I think the Government is committing an unpardon- 
able crime in not providing Camp Logan, and every other hospital in 
this Nation caring for soldiers, with all the assistance necessary to 
care for its patients. These cases are now confined, when necessary 
pending transfer, in ward 17 B at Camp Logan. With adequate assist- 
ance most of these cases would not have to be confined. 

After a thorough investigation I reported to Maj. Axline that if 
claims for compensation could be promptly handled, 90 per cent of his 
troubles would be over. Less than one-half of the patients are receiv- 
ing compensation. The Red Cross filed claims and has all necessary 
papers executed, but no action is taken in Washington for months. In 
one ward we found 33 men. Sixteen of this number drew no compen- 
sation. -Of this number 4 drew $80 per month, 1 $90, and the other 
12 drew from $8 to $34. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance should 
be decentralized and a branch located at Houston fully empowered to 
issue checks there to all men entitled to receive it. There are over 
1,000 patients in this hospital, which means that over 500 are recely- 
ing no compensation notwithstanding their claims have been filed for 
months. A preliminary report is sent by the hospital of each man’s 
case within five days, and this report is accompanied by a report by the 
Red Cross as to his status as regards compensation. With the thorough 
knowledge of the requirements, the Red Cross anticipates what the 
bureau will ask for in each case, and send this information at once. 
Therefore there is no excuse for these claims being delayed so lon 
except the departmental red tape. We need action now, immediate oa 
conclusive, before many of these loyal American soldiers pass over the 
great divide. 

Before concluding this report I want to comment on the general 
conditions at Camp Logan. My report will vary but little from that 

of Mr. BE. A. Moreno, af Houston, which is attached hereto. The matter 
mentioned in paragraph 4 of his report has been attended to according 
to his suggestions. In regard to paragraph 5 of said report, I was in- 
formed by Maj. Axline that requisition had been placed for enameled 
tops for all tables but they had not yet been received. 


All knives and 
forks were clean. 


Dishes are steam sterilized, and the conditions men- 


tioned in paragraph 7 of his — have been remedied as per his 
suggestion, As to paragraph 10 o 


his report, I was unable to see where 





, : to serve you. I do not believe that you will find a man in Texas aside 
transfer was made and the charges dismissed, but Pinkerton refused to from the personnel of the hospital that knows more about this _hos- 
go. We then made request to have him transferred to Wisconsin. 
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any improvement could be made on the grounds, except that a few 
small gutters should be cleaned out. The menus had been changed. I 
ate the following menu at noon: 

Chicken gumbo, chicken fricassee and dumpling, steamed rice, butter 
beans, bread and butter, preserved peaches, coffee, milk. 

The mess for the personnel was as follows: 

Chicken and nocdle soup, baked chicken, herb dressing, mashed 
potatoes, butter beans, preserved peaches, coffee, milk, buttermilk. 

In this connection I might add that Commander Lewis keeps a menu 
= his office and can keep a check on whether mess is served according 
o menu. 

Paragraph 23 in the attached report has been corrected by receipt 
of new plate and other dishes, for which requisition was made last 
September. 

As stated in paragraph 24 no officer was on duty when I was at 
mess. 

Everything was absolutely sanitary the day I was there except the 
officers’ refrigerator and floor around it. It needed supervision and 
necessary scrubbing. The store rooms were well supplied with the 
very best quality of foods, such as I am not able to have in my home. 
All patients reported that food was plentiful and well cooked. The 
only complaints they made were that they were not receiving their 
compensation or that they wanted to be discharged. Officers are not 
permitted to apprise patients of their troubles or how long they may 
be required to stay there. This causes dissatisfaction. 

If there is anything more you would like to know about conditions 
at Camp Logan or any cases that are referred to you, I am sure you 
will find Commander Lewis and Thomas Dismuke Post No. 52 ready 


pital than does Mr. Lewis, and this despite the fact that I would not 
take his word and conducted my own investigation. 

Under conditions with all the red — and delay at Washington I 
do not believe that United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 
25 could be run with better system and management. 

All tuberculosis patients are to be transferred to Arizona at an 
early date. You doubtless know that this transfer is necessary inas- 
much as you have been trying to effect these transfers. 

Assuring you of our continued good will and deep appreciation for 
your efforts, | am 

Yours, very truly, 
A. B. CULBERTSON, 
Adjutant, Brady Shelton Post 173, the American Legion. 

28. The perusal of the above report will convey conviction to any 
unbiased mind that the attacks which have been made upon the 
hospital and upon its administration have been unjustified. 

29. It will be recalled that Mr. Culbertson himself originated the 
complaint with reference to the treatment of Thomas I. Pinkerton, and 
that he states frankly in his report that at the time of his arrival 
at the hospital for the purpose of making this investigation, he was 
thoroughly prejudiced against the authorities at Camp Logan, believing 
that militarism existed there in the rankest form, and that the favor- 
able reports rendered by another post commander were of such a nature 
as to lay that officer open to the charge of neglecting his duty in 
refusing to cooperate in the proper investigation of the hospital. 

30. The records of the investigations, of all complaints against 
United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 25, of all general 
inspections of the institution, and of all special investigations made 
by officials of the bureau of the Public Health Service are of record 
in the office of the Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service, and are open to the inspection of anyone entitled to public 
records at all times. 

31. While it is admitted that because of the semitropical climate 
of the city of Houston, and of the prolonged summer season, and 
because of the temporary character of the buildings, and the consequent 
added fire hazard, the hospital pomniy is not the most ideal; at the 
same time it is as favorable as that of a great many other Government 
institutions against which no complaint whatsoever has been lodged on 
account of situation, and it is submitted that the hospital is as efficient 
and in as good physical condition as any other hospital of the service of 
a like character and construction, and that it is functioning smoothly 
and obtaining good results for the patients who are hospitalized there. 

32. On the 31st day of March, 1921, the records of the institution 
showed the presence of 251 cases of tuberculosis. Of these 19 were 
reported as unable to travel, 15 were awaiting reservation, and 200 
others were eligible for transfer. On April 6, 1921, the medical officer 
in charge was requested to arrange for the transfer of as many patients 
as practicable on account of the approaching hot weather, “‘ taking due 
cognizance of the desires of the patients to be transferred or to remain.” 

33. It is very difficult to secure the consent of tuberculous patients 
at this hospital to be transferred to the National Sanatorium, Johnson 
City, Tenn.; to United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 55, 
Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; and to United States Public Health Service 
Hospital No. 50, Prescott, Ariz., and many of the patients are not 
cases suitable for transfer to the two latter hospitals on account of the 
elevation, more than a mile above sea level. 

84. As a result of the authority quoted above, all patients eligible 
for transfer and suitable for transfer have been transferred to other 
hospitals, so that those cases of tuberculosis at present remaining in 
the institution are either cases unable to travel or prefering to remain 
at Houston. 

Respectfully, Wm. S. TERRIBERRY, 
Assistant Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, 
Acting Chief General Inspection Service. 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I yield to the lady from Oklahoma 
[Miss Rosertson] five minutes. [Applause.] 

Miss ROBERTSON. I wonder if anybody on either side of the 
House was ever a postmaster? I was for eight years-in Okla- 
homa, where there are people from all over the United States. I 
learned many things from the quarterly pension checks that 
came into my hands. I wonder if the gentleman from Texas— 
Texas, down on the Mexican border, where an Army went in 
1848 made up of the flower and the chivalry of the South—I 
wonder if he knows how many southern gentlewomen look for- 
ward to that quarterly check? At first I could not understand 
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how United States pension checks were coming to the widows 
and daughters of the most unreconstructed Confederates I had 
ever knewn, until I found out that they were 1848 checks. Do 
you begrudge these gentlewomen the payment of those checks 
monthly? Not many of them are left. ut do you know what it 
means to a woman to have a little money of her own, no matter 
hew happy she is in her surroundings with the children who 
care for her most tenderly? Let those widows of 1848 get their 
money monthly. Do not object, you Texans! [Applause] 

I say nothing about the war of the sixties. I am of Yankee 
blood, they say, but next to my father the best man I ever knew 
wore the Confederate gray. I pinned on the big silent heart of 
that Confederate soldier the cress ef honor that no one after him 
was worthy to wear. So I say nothing about the pensioners of 
the sixties, those old men, some of whom used to think I was not 
really just and honest with them, and that I was holding back 
the pension check. Their anxiety was pathetically painful to 
me. Then. sometimes they died just before the end of the 
quarter, and there was trouble. Many a time I have spent hours 
and hours hunting for that quarterly check. I knew what it 
meant to them. But I pass over that. 

I am perhaps one of three women in the United States wearing 
not an auxiliary badge but a member's badge of the Spanish 
War Veterans. [Applause.] Because my camp at home made 
me a member in good standing. One of the pledges that we 
of the auxiliaries take is that as the men of 1898 died to wipe 
out sectionalisin, as they came together, North, South, East, and 
West, in the common cause of our country, so we will do all in 
our power to wipe out sectionalism. So these people who bore 
and suffered and had little glory, those men of 1898 who did 
work for their country that will be appreciated later, shall they 
not get their pay monthly? 

I am not going to talk any more. I try not to talk very 
nich, for silence is golden [applause], and I realize that every 
extra word we speak here makes that much more expense to 
the United States Government. [Laughter.] Some of us might 
begin, as I shall begin right now, to save money by stopping. 
jLaughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, every complaint that I have 
ever put in the Recory concerning Camp Logan, Hospital No. 
25, has come from ex-service men in sworn affidavits, from com- 
plaints made by commanders and adjutants of the American 
Legion posts in Texas, and from investigating committees, 
some of whom were headed by women who went there to inspect 
this hospital in behalf of the soldiers. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No: I can not yield. The gentleman would 
not yield to me. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the Chair will not take this out of 
my time. I found out in connection with these numerous com- 
plaints that there were over 200 tubercular patients there, nearly 
all of whom were clamoring to get away from that hospital, away 
from damp climate-near the coast, out into the Western States, 
and I got the Health Department to issue an order transferring 
200 of these tubercular patients West—to hospitals in western 
Texas and into Colorade, New Mexico, and Arizona—200 at one 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. As soon as I personally investigated and 
found out concerning this officer—Maj. Caldwell—I exonerated 
him of the charge soldiers had made that he had acted through 
malice. Some patients claimed that he was actuated by per- 
sonal motives. I investigated the matter and found that that 
was incorrect, and immediately I sent a letter to Maj. Caldwell 
himself exonerating him and telling him that the investigation 
showed that he was not guilty of the charge of acting through 
personal malice, and I sent a similar letter down here to the 
Health Department. And I did this without anyone request- 
ing it. 

What more could I do? I want to say that these bad condi- 
tions existed at that hospital in a large measure, but that the hos- 
pital has been cleaned up now, though it is still no place for 
tubercular patients. I am glad the men made the complaints, 
because it caused the camp to be cleaned up and the men to get 
better treatment. All this little flurry by the gentleman from 
Texas is put in the Recorp—he disclaims that it is political, but I 
think it is more polities than anything else. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 


1 
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The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
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Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to ebject, does the gentleman 
want to put in anything except his own remarks? 

Mr. BLANTON. My own remarks. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I thank my colleagues for 
this privilege, as it is impossible in two minutes’ time to ade- 
quately answer this sudden outburst of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Gagretrr], the first expression of any length we 
have had from him on the floor this Congress since he has come 
back among us this last time, except when, on June 8, 1921, he 
obtained consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, page 
2107, and exercised such privilege by placing in the Recorp of. 
June 6, 1921, pages 2107 to 2109, not an “ Extension of remarks,” 
but what he designated as “ Speech of Hon. Dantex E. Garrett 
of Texas, in the House of Representatives, Friday, June 3, 1921,” 
while, as a matter of fact, he then made no speech, but merely 
said, “Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp,” which was granted. 

There was no oceasion whatever for this outburst, Mr. Chair- 
man. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garretr] had known 
the one-hundredth part of what I have been doing during the 
last 12 months to better the conditions of this hospital and to 
assist the eight hundred and odd ex-service men there he would 
have maintained his usual silence. 

If I had reflected in any way upon the city of Houston, I 
would hold him blameless, for I admire any man who defends 
his home, native or adopted, from attacks. But I made no 
attack whatever upon the city of Houston. I would defend its 
good name far quicker than would the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. Garretr]. It is much nearer and dearer to me than it is 
to him. It means much more to me than it does to him. 

It is my birthplnee. It is my old home. He is net a native 
of Houston, but it is his adopted home city. He is not even a 
native of the State, as Texas is his adopted State. I am a 
native Houstenian and a native Texan, while he is an alien to 
both. The house in which I was born, nearly 49 years ago, is 
still standing in the heart of Houston. The house in which 
my dear mother died, when I was a small boy, is still standing 
at the corner of Fannin and Lamar Streets, in the city of 
Houston. It is a magnificent city of magnificent people, but it 
is no place for people afflicted with tuberculosis. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GArretr] has no occasion to 
get angry with me because people from Houston have called 
on me for help. When his constituent, Mr. R. I. Smallwood, 
of 3120 Liberty Street, Houston, Tex., wrote me asking for 
certain information and data, I immediately sent it to the 
gentleman, addressing him as “ My dear colleague,” and telling 
him that in aceordance with our courtesy regulation here I 
was sending him the letter from our mutual friend, which T 
was sure he would give his usual prompt attention, and I sent 
a copy of such letter of transmittal with my reply to Mr. 
Smallwood. But, lo and behold, much to my surprise the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garrert] returned Mr. Small- 
wood’s letter to me, calling on me to answer his constituent. 
Thus he increased my heavy correspondence by two letters 
concerning one case. 

HOSPITAL NO. 25, 

On January 26, 1921, Hon. F. W. Galbraith, jr., then national 
commander of the American Legion, from national headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., sent a memorial to Congress, in which 
he reported the condition of this Hospital No. 25, at Camp 
Logan, Tex., as ascertained by him through a special investiga- 
tion made, and he then reported to Congress that its location 
was poor, that it was mosquito ridden, that it had bad surface 
drainage, that it was overhot in summer, that the buildings 
were dilapidated, that the roofs leak, that the plumbing was 
unsatisfactory, and in summing up he said that this hospital 
neyer could be made satisfactory even if sufficient funds for 
repair were available. He said nothing about birds singing. 

Hon. W. L. Thompson, adjutant of Travis Post, No. 76, 
American Legion, at Austin, Tex., stated that before life would 
be worth while at this Hospital 25 Congress would have to 
make an investigation and have a general clean-up, stating 
that it is useless to Say that Houston is no place for a man 
suffering with tuberculosis. He said nothing about birds 
singing. 

Dr. George Thomas Palmer, president of the Illinois Tuber- 
culous Association and the leading expert*authority on that 
dreaded disease in the United States, who was sent by the 
Government on a tour of inspection in the South and South- 
west to pass on hospital conditions, reported to me in April, 
1921, that this Hospital 25 was distinctly the most unsatis- 
factory of all the numerous hospitals visited by him on his 








1921. 
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inspection trip throughout the South and Southwest. He also 
then reported that its location is not good; that the buildings 
were dilapidated, and the general air of the place unsatisfactory 
for the housing of tuberculosis patients, who require a cheerful 
and pleasing environment during their long period of treatment, 
stating that he was then impressed that the climate there 
would be disagreeably hot in summer and damp all the year. 
He said nothing about birds singing. 

The United States Weather Bureau advised me that during 
the year commencing May 1, 1920, and ending April 30, 1921, 
the total rainfall at Houston, Tex., was 58.54 inches, and in- 
cluding the days that there was a trace ef rain there were 164 
days on which there was rainfall during that year. The 
Weather Bureau did not report any birds singing during these 
164 damp days. 

I had been beseeching the Public Health Service for months 
to transfer at least 200 of these tubercular patients, who wanted 
to be transferred, to western hospitals, but the excuse was given 
me that there was no room. 
vestigation to check up all’the hospitals in west Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado to see how many tubercular 
patients they had already, how many vacant beds they had for 
such patients, and what was the capacity of each hospital for 
tubercular patients, and I found that on January 1, 1921, the 
San Angelo Sanatorium, at San Angelo, Tex., had 31; the 





Southwest Sanatorium, at San Angelo, had 11; the Grace | 
Lutheran Sanatorium, at San Antonio, had 3; the Van Ormy Cot- 
tage Sanatorium, at Yon Ormy, Tex., had 14; the Hendricks | 


Laws Sanatorium, at El Paso, Tex., had 48; the Wiley Sana- 
torium, at El Paso, Tex., had 46; the Sunny Crest Sanatorium, 


at El Paso, Tex., had 8; the El Paso Sanatorium, at El Paso, | 


Tex., had 9; the Homan Sanatorium, at El Paso, Tex., had 9; 
the Long Sanatorium, at El Paso, Tex., had 22; the Mountain 
Sanatorium, at El Paso, Tex., had 2; the Finn Sanatorium, at 
Kl Paso, Tex., had 2; the Rolston Sanatorium, at El Paso, 
Texas., had none; the Texas Sanatorium, at El Paso, Tex., had 
none; the Baptist Sanatorium, at El Paso, Tex., had none; 


the United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 55, at | 


Fort Bayard, N. Mex., had 893, but still had 107 vacant beds, 
and had a capacity for 1,000 tubercular patients; the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital No. 9, at Stanton, N, 
Mex., had 26; the St. Mary’s Hospital, at Roswell, N. Mex., 
had 9, with a few vaeant beds; the St. Mary’s Hospital, at 
Gallup, N. Mex., had 15, with a few vacant beds; the St. 
Anthony’s Sanatorium, at Las Vegas, N. Mex., had only 1; 
the Mountaineer Sanatorium, at Alamogordo, N. Mex., had 6, 
with 18 vacant beds; the St. Joseph Sanatorium at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., had 7; the Methodist Sana- 
torium, at Albuquerque, N. Mex. had 3; the Valmora 
Sanatorium at Valmora, N. Mex., had 14; the Tucumeari Hos- 
pital at Tucumeari, N. Mex., had 2; the St. Vincent’s Sanato- 
tium at Santa Fe, N. Mex., had 1; the Albuquerque Sanatorium 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex., had 2; the Baptist Hospital at Clovis, 
N. Mex., had none; the Grant County and Ladies’ Hospital at 
Silver City, N. 
pital at Denver, Colo., had 329, and then had 171 vacant beds, 
and had a capacity for 500 tubereular patients; the United 
States Naval Hospital at Fort Lyon, Colo., had 37, and then 
had 63 vacant beds, and had a capacity for 100 tubercular pa- 
tients; the Bethesda Sanatorium at Denver, Colo., had 2; the 
Swedish National Sanatorium at Denyer, Colo., had 5; the 
Agnes. Memorial Sanatorium at Denver, Colo., had 1; the St. 
Joseph Hospital at Denver, Colo., had none; the £t. Luke’s 
Hospital at Denver, Colo., had 1; the St. Anthony’s Hospital 
at Denver, Colo., had 2; the Sunny Rest Sanatorium at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., had 19; the St. Francis Hospital at Colo- 
tado Springs, Colo., had 3; the Bethel Hospital at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., had 1; the Star Raneh in the Pines Hospital at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., had 21, with 29 vacant beds, with a 
capacity for 50 tubercular patients; the Cragmore Sanatorium 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., had none; the Bonny View Sanato- 
rium at Colorado Springs, Colo., had 16, with 16 vaeant beds; 
the Modern Woodmen Sanatorium at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
had 17; the Ebenezer Mercy Hospital at Brush, Colo., had 2; 


the Glenwood Springs Sanatorium at Glenwood Springs, Colo., | 


had none; the Bates Hospital at Ouray, Colo., had none; the 
University Hospital at Boulder, Colo., had none; the Mennonite 
Sanatorium at La Junta, Colo., had 1;: the District Hospital at 
Victor, Colo., the John T. Morrison Hospital at Fort Collins, 
Colo., and the St. Mary’s Hospital at Pueblo, Colo., were not 
open on January 1, 1921, for tubercular patients, but later, on 
Mareh 1, 1921, had 1, 2, and 2, respectively. 

i besieged the Public Health Service until finally it issued 
an order to have 200 of the tubereular patients transferred 
from Hospital 25 at Houston to western hospitals. Before I got 


Mex., had none; the Fitzsimons General Hos- | 


| 
| 





this order I showed the Public Health Service that from De- 
cember 1, 1920, to the latter part of April, 1921, 23 patients 
had died of tuberculosis in Hospital 25, and that on April 26, 
1921, there were 25 tubercular patients bedridden in Hospital 
25, 16 of whom beeame bedridden within a little over four 
weeks after admission. 

And where tubercular patients had willfully refused to stay in 
such hospital longer, and had gone away without leave, and be- 
cause of such disobedience of orders were refused transporta- 
tion to other hospitals, Col. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, then Di- 
rector of the Bureau of War. Risk Insurance, on April 29, 1921, 
issued an erder reciting that because ef the fact that Service 
Hospital No. 25, Houston, Tex., was found to. be in unsatis- 
factory condition and not a desirable place for the treatment of 
tuberculosis cases, is considered sufficient excuse for Mr. Har- 
gis’s refusat to remain at this. institution after July 31, 1920, 
and his case was reconsidered, and the supervisor of District No. 


| 14 was ordered on that date to issue transportation to said 
I entered into an exhaustive in- | 


George I’. Hargis, C—437536-R, from. his home to whatever hos- 
pital in the West it was deemed advisable to designate. 

During the month of December, 1920, alone, 44 tubercular 
patients were admitted; T7 in January, 1921; 69 in February, 
and 60 in March, and during the month of April, 1921, 72 tuber- 
cular patients were admitted, and during the month of May, 
1921, 98 tubercular patients were admitted to said Hospital 25 
at Houston, Tex. And at this hespital, during December, 1920, 
6 patients died with tuberculosis; during January, 1921, 7 died 
there with tuberculosis; during February, 1921, 3 died there 
with tuberculosis; and during March, 1921, 5 died there with 
tuberculosis. 

In the month of April, 1921, 64 tubercular patients were trans- 
ferred from Houston to western hospitals, and during the menth 
of May, 1921, 74 tubercular patients were transferred from 
Houston to western hospitals. And with all the additions to 
this Hospital 25, which is used as a kind of clearing house, on 


May 29, 1921, there were only 118 tubercular patients remaining 


in said institution, and of this number arrangements had then 
been made to transfer 22 within a few days. The bedridden 
ones could not be moved. And some were so afflicted that they 
could not stand a high altitude, and where they demanded trans- 
fers, their requests would be denied, as it was considered that 
such a move would be fatal to them. 

On May 5, 1921, after the transfer to the War Risk Bureau, 
executive officer of the Public Health Service, Surg. J. D. Long, 
acting for the Surgeon General, advised me that while an effort 
was being made to discontinue the use of Hospital 25 for tuber- 
cular patients so far as is practicable, it would probably be 
impossible to avoid sending patients from the immediate vicin- 
ity to that hospital for observation in instances where the diag- 
nosis had not yet been made, or for temporary hospitalization in 
emergency, and this policy was carried out by the Director of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, after the Secretary of the 
Treasury had transferred such functions to it from the Public 
Health Serviee on April 19, 1921. 

Following a conference I had with Col. C. R. Forbes, the pres- 
ent Director of the War Risk Insuranee Bureau, on May 13, 
1921, he sent instruwetion by wire to Dr. Tarleton F. Moore, su- 
pervisor of district No. 14, with headquarters at North Akard 
Street and Pacifie Avenue, Dallas, Tex., to arrange transfer of 
patients from Hospital 25 at Houston, Tex., to Hospital 50 at 
Prescott, Ariz., for all patients able to travel and who desired 
transfers. 

At such time when Dr. Moore was threatening to retransfer 
some of the tubercular patients from El Paso to Johnson City, 
Tenn., and they rebelled, I got him on that same day to send 
orders to Dr. Moore not to transfer any tubercular patients from 
El Paso against their wishes. Some had wired me, and some 
had wired my colleague, Mr. Hupsprern, from other hospitals 
there, and he also got such an order issued. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garrett] intimated that I 
got a few letters from some of the ex-service men in Hospital 
25, and every time I got one I put it in the Recorp, for political 
purposes. During the months that I endeavored to get these 
men transferred to Western hospitals I did from time to time 
on the floor of the House criticize the Health Department for 
not making the transfer, and did read a few letters from the 
men whe were suffering, hoping thereby to force action. But I 
have helped hundreds of ex-service men in Hospital 25, who 
appealed to me for assistance, some with tuberculosis and others 
with various other afflictions. They did not tell me where they 
lived when they wrote, and I did not know in whose district 
they resided ; but when an ex-service mam called on me for help, 
and said that his case was urgent, I could not stop to ask him 
where he lived, but proceeded immediately to have the bureau 
act on his case. A great majority of these men lived in other 
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States than Texas, and my helping them was of no political 
benefit to me whatever. They were men in trouble. They ap- 
pealed to me. I could not turn them down. I went to the War 
Risk Bureau and Health Department with their cases, and got 
action for them. They told their comrades in each hospital 
where they went that I had gotten their compensation, which 
resulted in numerous others writing me for help. It has caused 
my office force as well as myself to work late at night some- 
times, and on Sundays and on holidays, but I have gladly per- 
formed this extra work. And it little becomes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garretr], who refused to attend to the business 
of his own constituent which I courteously sent him, but re- 
turned it to me for attention, to question my action or motives. 

Just to give the gentleman an idea of the extent of the help I 
have rendered to men in his Hospital 25 at Houston, the follow- 
ing are some of the tubercular patients with whom 1 have had 
correspondence and have tried to assist in getting their claims 
adjusted, to wit: 


William Aaron, of Garland, Ark.; Russell B. Adams, of Waco, Tex. ; 
John Aggers, of Houston, Tex.; Gordon R. Alderman, of Waco, Tex. ; 
Arid H. Anderson, of New Orleans, La.; George K. Anderson, of Rising 
Star, Tex.; James FE. Anderson, of Bayside, Tex.; Leslie L. Anderson, 
of Watts, Okla.; Lloyd A. Andrew, of Stillwater, Okla.; Louis Arnold, 
of Waco, Tex.; Sherman E. Aynes, of Pottsboro, Tex.; Thomas Bag- 
well, of Kenefick, Okla.; Willie R. Baker, of Jarrell, Tex.; Loman A. 
Ballard, of Tallassee, Ala.; William Ballew, of Dallas, Tex.; Ed. 
Barnes, of Houston, Tex.; Isaac O. Barrett, of Garvin, Okla.; James H. 
Barrett, of Texarkana, Tex.; George E. Baskins, of Houston, Tex. ; 
Clyde Bays, of Santa Anna, Tex.; Leslie M. Bays, of Houston, Tex. ; 
John F. Bednarowicz, of Houston, Tex.; John Bell, of Okolona, Ark. ; 
Albert Berkley, of Navasota, Tex.; Paul B. Blackburn, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; George H. Blankenship, of Walnut Ridge, Ark.; Grover E. 
Bomar, of Greenbrier, Ark.; Thomas E. Bonds, of Nocona, Tex. ; 
Wesley Bonner, of Forest City, Ark.; Will Boyd, of Aubrey, Ark.; Joe 
Bridges, of McRae, Ark.; Evans I. Brooks, of Cushing, Tex.; Frank M. 
Brown, of Cisco, Tex.; James Brown, of Muskogee, Okla.; John L. 
Brown, of Houston, Tex.; Sam Brown, of Montrose, Ark.; Walter 
Brown, of Newkirk, Okla.; Willie Brown, of Pine Bluff, Ark.; James 
Bunt. of Austin, Tex.; Aaron Burrell, of Beaumont, Tex.; Danile D. 
Burkhalter, of Timpson, Tex.; Robert H. Burney, of Waco, Tex. ; 
Lonnie Butler, of Houston, Tex.; Cordia B. Cabe, of Houston, Tex. 
Allen R. Cannon, of Colt, Ark.; Isaac M. Capps, of Houston, Tex. 
Robert Carroll, of Quanah, Tex.; Benjamin A. Carruth, of Hamburg, 
Ark.; Ervin Carter, of Richland, Tex.; Ivey B. Chambless, of Houston, 
Tex.; James Sidney Chapel, of Delight, Ark.; Zib T. Chapel, of 
Murfreesboro, Ark.; William J. Coffey, of Denton, Tex.; Marcel 8. 
Coger, of Jonesboro, Ark.; James L. Coker, of. Paris, Tex.; 
Richard Collins, of Denver, Colo.; Charlie Cooper, of Seguin, Tex. ; 
George M. Cosby, of Paragould, Ark.; Thomas J. Couch, of Vera, 
Tex.; Raymond Cox, of Lott, Tex.; Virgil H. Cox, of Huntsville, 
Ark.; Ernest R. Craft, of Houston, Tex.; William H. Crow, of 
Lubbock, Tex.; Vorace Dartas, of Beaumont, Tex.; John Otis Davis, 
of Waynesboro, Miss.; John H. Dawn, of California, Ky.; Aaron Din- 
widdie, of Augusta, Ark.; Joseph T. Dirion, of Marie, Ark.; Clarence 
Deorton, of Prescott, Ark.; Arthur Driscoll, of Indianapolis, Ind.; John 
V. Duckworth, of McKinney, Tex.; Claude Dunn, of Sallisaw, Okla. ; 
Alfred Edmonds, of Denver, Colo.; Jesse Eldridge, of Richmond, Tex. ; 
William M. Elwood, of El Paso, Tex.; Will Dolphus Emison, of Little 
Rock, Ark.; Adolph Emmert, of Corpus Christi, Tex. ; Charles Evans, 
of Benton, Ark.; John T. Felts, of Clarksville, Tex.; Charles D, Fergu- 
son, of Heber Springs, Ark.; John T. Ferrell, of McKinney, Tex.; 
Leon E, Fitts. of Durant, Okla.; Benj. F. Forshee, of McKinney, 
Tex.; Fred Frizzell, of Donna, Tex.; Carlton D. Fulmer, of Dilley, 
Tex.: Leander Gabriel, of Nowata, Okla.; Ben Carlton Gann, of 
Thornton, Tex.; David L, Garner, of Lamesa, Tex.; Horace Garrison, 
of Mangum, Okla.; Simon Gibson, of Savannah, Okla.; Adolphus Gill, 
of Houston, Tex.; Henry Gordon, of Little Rock, Ark.; John Alfred 
Grace, of New York City; Lewis Gray, of Judsonia, Ark.; George J. 
Green, of Springtown, Tex.; William Greenfeather, of Ramona, Okla. ; 
Lee Spurgeon Gregg, of Dallas, Tex.; Jesse E. Gregory, of Texarkana, 
Ark.; Bonnor H. Hall, of Little Rock, Ark.; William 8S. Hamblen, of 
Huntsviile, Tex. ; Peter Hanna, of Fort Worth, Tex. ; Joel Jackson Har- 
bin, of Slim, Okla.; Daniel M. Hardin, of Jennie, Ark. ; Henry G. Hardin, 
of Cotton Plant, Ark.; Luther M. Harriman, of Aurora, Ark.; Erwin 
Harris, of Batesville, Ark.; John Harris, of Muskogee, Okla.; Tom 
Harris, of Dallas, Tex. ; Willie Hart, of Gilmer, Tex. ; James H. Harvey, 
of Canton, Tex.; Lewis Hawthorne, of Houston, Tex.; Rufus Haynes, 
of Houston, Tex.; Amos Hemphill, of Dodge, Tex.; Allie T. Hendricks, 
of Hunter, Okla.; Felix Hester, of Rison, Ark.; Irvin E. Higgins, of 
Wolfe City, Tex.; Raymond Hogaa, of Farmersville, Tex.; Oliver R. 
Holbrook, of_ Ardmore, Okla.; Charles G. Hilland, of Little Rock, 
Ark.; Max R. Hillins, of Houston, Tex.; John K. Holsapple, of 
Temple, Tex.; Van Hoover, of Childress, Tex.; William E. Hoover, 
of Fort Worth, Tex.; Sam J. Hoskins, of Wilmer, Tex.; Jasper C. 
Hiouck, of Earlesboro, Ark.; James E. Houser, of Senath, Mo.; 
George W. Hutchings, of Healing Springs, Ark.; Taylor Andrew Ivy, 
of Grubbs, Ark.; Sylvester Crow, of Higginson, Ark.; William T. 
Harlan, of Mart, Tex.; Billie D. Johnson, of Houston, Tex.; Eugene 
Johnson, of Dallas, Tex.; Preston Johnson, of Atlanta, Tex.; Walter 
Jones, of Round Pond, Ark.; William R. Jure, of Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Ulus lk. Kelley, of Lulisa, Tex.; Reuben T. Kellum, of Telephone, Tex. ; 
Eddie Kelly, of Helena, Ark.; Verner J. Keown, of Rome, Ga.; Frank H. 
Kern, of Cooper, Tex.; Thomas E. Keys, of Houston, Tex.; Eldridge C, 
Kilgore, of Fort Smith, Ark.; Jim Kincaid, of Cartersville, Okla.: J. W. 
King, of Bonham, Tex.; W. V. King, of Ferris, Tex. ; Willis Kirilko, of 
Little Rock, Ark. ; Albert Kuehne, of Seymour, Wis. ; Leonard C. Kyzer, 
of Dike, Tex. ; Fred La Font, of Hot Springs, Ark.; Thomas E. Lambert, 
of Swift, Tex.; William T. Lawrence, of Gideon, Okla.; Lee Leather- 
wood, of Austin, Tex.; Amos J. Lee, of Waco, Tex.; June L. Leeper, of 
Kockdale, Tex.; William M. Leonard, of Hydor, Okla.; Almos G. Lewis, 
of Hillsboro, Tex.; Thomas A. Lewis, of Bedias, Tex.; Hiram C. Lim- 
erick, of Houston, Tex.; Byron C. Link, of Canton, Okla.; James E. 
Little, of Brinkman, Okla.; Kenneth Lockhart, of Stephenville, Tex. ; 
Earl Lockman, of Charlotte, N. C.; John P, Logan, of Booneville, Ark. 3 
John A. Lohman, of Houston, Tex.; James W. Long, of Sherman, Tex. ; 
Claude C, London, of Tulsa, Tex.; Catorimo Lopez, of Hillsboro, Tex. ; 
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Kimble Love, of Dodge, Tex.; Alfred T. Lovelace, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Ben Loyd, of Tupelo, Okla.; Moss McAdams, of Gorman, Tex.; Frank 
D. McCourt, of Little Rock, Ark.; Thomas z McCoy, of Stamp, Ark. ; 
James McDougle, of Paducah, Tex.; Henry McEachern, of Pine Bluff, 
Ark. ; Eddie McGarrity, of Houston, Tex.; Aaron McGrouder, of Prairie 
View, Tex.; Elgie McKay, of Park Springs, Tex. ; Clarence N. McKee, of 
Hampshire, Tex.; Jesse McLelland, of Glenwood, Ark.; Dwight Mc- 
Leod, of Winnsboro, Ark.; Jesse McMillan, of Dallas, Tex.; Findley 
Mapps. of Tatum, Tex.; Charles B. Martin, of Hope, Ark.; Willie Neal, 
of Wilbourne, Tex,; Thomas W. Neck, of Miami, Okla.; Michael New- 
man, of Scranton, Ark.; Willie O’Connor, of Houston, Tex.; Alva M, 
Odem, of Stonewall, Okla.; George Oakley, of Noble, Okla.; Arthur I, 
Orr, of Bartlesville, Okla.; Nigle C. Outlaw, of Taylor, Tex.; Clark B. 
Owen, of Eustace, Tex.; Renfro M. Pack, of Bartlett, Tex.; Alvie Page, 
of Valiant, Okla.; Creed 8. Payne, of Truman, Ark.; James D. iene 
of Fort Smith, Ark.; James Powell, of Gladewater, Tex.; Bailey 
Pruitt, of Royce City, Tex.; John J. Ratcliff, of Overton, Tex.; John 
Reeder, of Little Rock, Ark. ; Lee Reynolds, of Little Rock, Ark. ; Vernon 
Richards, of Dallas, Tex.; Jim B. Richardson, of Scott, Ark.; Samuel 
Richardson, of Adamsville, Tex.; Charles Ridingup, of Pawnee, Okla. ; 
Columbus Riptoe, of Houston, Tex.; Winfield L. Ritchey, of Muskogee, 
Okla.; James Rivers, of James, Tex.; Eliza Robinson, of Clear View, 
Okla.; Henry G. Rogers, of Paris, Tex. ; Walter L. Rogers, of Muldrow, 
Okla.; John Allen Rose, of Bokchito, Okla.; John Rutledge, of Donna, 
Tex.; Jesus Salinas, of Kenedy, Tex.; Clement Salter, of Eudora, Ark, ; 
Robert Sampson, of Carmine, Tex.; John H, Sanders, of Zent, Ark. ; 
Leland L. Sanders, of Pawhuska, Okla.; Alvie C. Sanford, of Judsonia, 
Ark.; Lester E. Sanford, of Non, Okla.; Alexandria Saylor, of Bras- 
field, Ark.; Ralph Scott, of Hannah, Okla.; Ralph B. Selph, of Semi- 
nole, Okla.; William Setzer, of Flippin, Ark.; Henry Sherrill, of 
Batesville, Ark.; Joseph Shores, of Gerard, Ark.; Joe Simmons, of 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Alexander Sinclair, of Marshall, Tex.; Connie T. 
Slaven, of Broom, Tex.; Lawrence E. Slocum, of Dallas, Tex.; William 
A. Small, of Oklahoma City, Okla.; Alfred L. Smith, of Paris, Tex. ; 
Hugh E. Smith, of Cleora, Okla.; Seth D. Smith, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
William D. Smith, of Mountain Air, N. Mex.:; Asberry Spivey, of 
Montcalm, Tex.; Anzelm Sprencel, of Falls City, Tex.; William Stanley, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland; Carl Steplock, of Warren, Ark. ; Felix Steussey, 
of Conroe, Tex.; Robert M. Stewart, of Heber Springs, Ark.; John R, 
Sturdivant, of Houston, Tex.; William A. Summer, of Paragould, Ark. ; 
George Swyden, of Mooreland, Okla.; Lawrence Taylor, of Batesville, 
Ark.; Willie E. Tayler, of Ivanhoe, Tex.; John E. Terry, of Wilburton, 
Okla.; Lawrence Terry, of Houston, Tex.; Elijah O. Thacker, of Ran- 
dolph, Tex.; William Thomas, of Altus, Ark.; Charles C. Thompson, of 
McBeetie, Tex.; Isaac A. Tosh, of Batesville, Ark.; Emmett Trant, 
of Bryan, Tex.; George Treat, of Rea Valley, Ark. ; Theo. Uianakopulos, 
of Houston, Tex.; Albert L. Wade, of Houston, Tex.; James Walters, 
of Thurber, Tex.; Clifford A. Watkins, of Mellette, Okla.; Numon H 
Watkins, of Knoxville, Ark.; Roy J. Watson, of Newcastle, Tex. ; 
Charles C. Weatherford, of Roans Prairie, Tex.: William E. Weather- 
spoon, of King Mills, Ark.; Henry O. Webb, of Jasper, Tex.; John W, 
Wells, of Lookeba, Okla.; William H. Wesoon, of Nashville, Ark.; 
Marvin M. Whisenant, of Pittsburg, Tex.; Harry Whitaker, of Cor- 
sicana, Tex. ; Joe M. White, of Corpus Christi, Tex.; Nathan Williams, 
of Houston, Tex.: Roger M. Williams, of Casper, Wyo.; Henry P. 
Wilson, of Baton Rouge, La.; James L. Wilson, of Fort Smith. Ark.; 
George C. Woodard, o Bardwell, Tex.: Robert C. Wootan, of Parkin, 
Ark.; Hal Wright, of Dallas, Tex.; Phillip A. Wright, of Deport, Tex. ; 
Virgil B Wright, of Houston, Tex.; Aug. Yacken, of Lepanto, 
Ark.; Alberto Ybarra, of La Faria, Tex.; Irl H. Young, of Little Rock, 
Ark,; Frank J, Zachery, of Beaumont, Tex. 


The foregoing are some of the tubercular ex-service men only 
whom I have tried to help and assist. At least 25 of the above 
are now dead. But I have helped many other men afflicted with 
tuberculosis. Write the 35 men at the San Angelo Sanatorium, 
the ones at El Paso, in Colorado, in Prescott, Ariz., and Fort 
Bayard, N. Mex., and see if you can find a single one who has 
ever appealed to me in vain. Write the many still at Hospital 
25, Houston, Tex., both those afflicted with tuberculosis and 
others with many other afflictions, and see if you can find a 
single one who has come to me for assistance and whom I have 
not tried to help. I have written them all that I do not know 
where they live, and do not care, because they are entitled 
to help, and having appealed to me I am not going to stop to 
find out where they live. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that if my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Garrett] had known these facts, or if he had 
conferred with Mr. Ivey B. Chambles, C-511093; Mr. Roy Kirk- 
patrick, C-522715; Mr. W. R. Cowart, C-657557; Mr. Hyman 
Sobol, C-247653; Mr. James Charles McMaster, C-288037; Mr. 
Britton F. Morgan, C-287757; Mr. Willie Lee Taylor, C—559055 ; 
Mr. Eugene Johnson, C-510640; Ray Mills, C-601872; Mr. George 
Roberson, C-605131; Mr. Lewis Hawthorne, C-490647; Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Morgan, C-513601; Dean Adams, C-354715; Albert T. 
Hockaday, C-385091; Mr. Felix Hester, C-393424; Mr. Hayne S. 
Strong, C-546883; Mr. Jesse J. Lucas, C-294540; Mr. George C. 
Gamble, C-601166; Mr. Eugene Lewis, C-—426251; Mr. Barney 
Head, C-602871; Mr. Albert Kuehne, C—565026, and the many, 
many others there in Hospital 25, Houston, Tex., he would have 
found out that I had been working day and night preserting 
their various claims. with but one purpose in view, to render 
some assistance to our ex-service men, and he would never have 
made this attack on me. But I will forgive him, if he does not 
do it any more. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GArretr]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, in reply to what 
the gentleman from Texas has just said, I will take only a 
moment. I made an inspection of Camp Logan before the 
gentleman ever put anything in the Rrcorp concerning it, and 
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it was not then and never has been in such condition as nil 
gentleman has tried to convince the country it was in. The 
gentleman says, concérning his criticism of Maj. Caldwell of 
Hospital No. 25, “ What more could I do than to write the let- | 
ter and say that this man ought to be exonerated?” I will 
tell the gentleman what he could have done. He could have 
come upon the floor of this House where he committed the | 
wrong, and retracted it, and here on the floor of this House 
righted the wrong which he committed against this officer of 
the Army. That is what he could have done, instead of slip- 
ping around and sending a letter through the mail to the 
Surgeon General with an apology. He did not commit the 
offense before the Surgeon General; he made it before the 
country and the House of Representatives and on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. He could at least have taken 
time here on the floor, where he appears so often, to apologize 
to this gentleman whom he had wronged. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I deny the 
gentleman’s statement that I am trying to play politics with the 
boys down there, because a great many of them live in other 
States, and most of them live out of my congressional district, 
and they could not vote for me or render me any political aid 
for my services to them and I know they would never consider 
the matter on so low a plane. I am trying to represent these 
boys regardless of where they come from and trying to help 
them. I got a list of all of them, and have it up now before 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and am advised that it 
will be worked out in another week and all claims be given 
proper attention. How many did the gentlemen get? A letter 
now and then, and he read it in the Recorp. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: ' 

Be it enacted, etc., That payment of pensions shall be made monthly, 
on the 4th day of each month, beginning not later than July, 1921: 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, line 4, 
tember.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
nittee do now rise, report the bill to the House with the 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. WALSH, having resumed the chair, Mr. Dowex, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2158) to provide for the monthly payment of pen- 
sions, and had directed him to report the same back with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Dyer) there were 98 ayes and 1 no. | 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that no quorum is 
present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to the vote, because it shows that 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
and the gentleman from Texas make a point of order that no 
quorum is present, and the gentleman from Texas objects on 
that account. It is obvious that there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 267, nays 6, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 153, as follows: 


strike out the word “July” and insert “ Sep- 


The question is on the committee amend- 


The question now is on the 


YEAS—267. 
Ackerman Barbour Bland, Va. Brooks, Pa. 
Almon Barkley Boies Brown, Tenn, 
Anderson Beck Bowling Buchanan 
Andrews Begg Box Bulwinkle 
Appleby Bell Brand Burtness 
Arentz Benham Brennan - Burton 
Atkeson Bird Briggs sutler 
Bacharach Bixler Brinson Byrnes, 8. C, 
Bankhead Bland, Ind. Brocks, Il. LByrnrs, Tenn, 


Cabk 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Cartere 
Chalmers 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clouse 

Cole 

Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Cullen 

Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Tenn, 
Deal 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dupré 

Dyer 

Echols 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Elston 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Favrot 

Fess 

Flood 

Focht 

Foster 

Free 

Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gahn 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Il. 


Aswell 
Black 


Cannon 


Ansorge 
Anthony 
Beedy 
Blakeney 
Sond 

3owers 
Britten 
Browne, Wis 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Carew 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crowther 
Davis, Minn 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dunn 
Edmonds 
Evans 

Fenn 

Fields 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
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Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hoch 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Humphreys 
Jacoway 
James, Mich. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Keller 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. 
Knight 
Kopp 

Kraus 
Kreider 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn, 
Lawrence 
Layton 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 

Logan 
London 

Luce 

Lyon 
McArthur 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


McSwain 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Millspaugh 
Mondeli 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo, 
Nolan 
Norton 
Oldfield 
Oliver 


- Olpp 


Overstreet 
Paige 

Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. J, 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo, 
Perkins 
Petersen 
Porter 

Pou 

Pringey 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, 11. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reber 

Reece 

Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robertson 
Rogers 


McLaughlin, Mieh.Rose 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Sanders, Ind. 


NAYS—6. 


Blanton 
Jones, Tex. 


ANSWERED 
Collier 


Parrish 


“ PRESENT ”’—4. 


Johnson, Miss. 


NOT VOTING—153. 


rear 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Goed 
Gorman 
Gould 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hays 
Hicks 

Hill 

Himes 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Tiull 


Hutebinson 
Ireland 
James, Va. 
Jefferis 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 


Kelley. Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 

King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitehin 
Kunz 
Lampert 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Treapway with Mr. Corrier. 
Mr. CANNON with Mr. RIorRDAn. 

Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota with Mr. Kircni, 
Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. Crark of Florida. 


Langley 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlibach 
Longworth 
Lowrey 
Lufkin 
Lubring 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Moore, fl, 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 
O’Brien 
O’Connor 
Ogden 
Osborne 
Padgett 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perlman 
Peters 
Purnell 
Rainey, Ala. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riddick 
tiordan 
Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
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Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 

Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelten 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swank 
Sweet 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 

Ten Byck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
‘Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vare 

Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 

Volk 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N.C. 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihlman 





Rankin 


Knutson 


Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Smith 

Snell 
Snyder 
Sproul 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
Tague 

ylor, Ark. 
aylor, Colo. 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Vaile 

Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
Williams 
Winslow 
Vise 

Wood, Ind. 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. SEaArRs. 
PERLMAN with Mr. James of Virginia. 
CoUGHLIN with Mr. JoHnson of Mississippi. 
BurrouGHs with Mr. SUMNERs of Texas. 
FREEMAN with Mr. McCrintTICc, 

IRELAND with Mr. PADGETT, 

GRIEST With Mr. GrrirFin. 

LEHLBACH With Mr. TAGUE, 

ANTHONY with Mr, FIEtps, 

Kress with Mr. GALLIVAN, 

Breepy with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. CoLtrns. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr, STEVENSON, 

Mr. Krne with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. KUNz. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Carew, 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. BLAKENEY with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas, 

Mr. PETErs with Mr. STo.t., 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. McDUuFFIE. 

Mr. LAMPERT with Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. Merrirr with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. STeEENERSON with Mr, ConnaLty of Texas. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. MEAp, 

Mr. Hovueuton with Mr. Lowrey. 

Mr. STINESS with Mr. CocKRAN, 

Mr. Hustep with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. Osporne with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. HurcHinson with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Smiru with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. YATES with Mr. HupspetuH. 

Mr. WILLIAMs with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. WaAson with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. Winstow with Mr, Taytor of Colorado. 

Mr. VAILE with Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. Treapway. I voted “aye.” I 
wish to withdraw that vote of “aye” and vote “ present.” 

The name of Mr. CoLiier was called, and he answered “ Pres- 
ent.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

On motion of Mr. BLANpD of Indiana, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the Calen- 
dar for Unanimous Consent, beginning where we left off yes- 
terday. 

PERIOD FOR DOING ANNUAL ASSESSMENT WORK ON UNPATENTED 
CLAIMS. 

The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4813) changing the period for doing annual 
assessment work on unpatented mineral claims from the ¢al- 
endar year to the fiscal year ending June 30 each year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the temporary absence of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx], the majority leader, 
and at his request, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ARKANSAS RIVER, OKLA, 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6652) to extend 
the time for the construction of a bridge across the Arkansas 
River, Muskogee County, Okla. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The lady from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill, 
H. R. 6652, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress, approved 
May 27, 1920, to be built by the county of Muskogee, State of Okla- 
homa, across the Arkansas River, at a point near Fort Gibson, in said 
county and State, between sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, range 
19 east, are hereby extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from the date 
of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 


ai, 


Is there objection to the present 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee 
this bill is upon the calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the lady from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garrett] spoke a few moments ago of how the mocking 
birds sing. The mocking birds sing to-day in the old National 
Cemetery at Fort Gibson, where these days we are burying the 
boys of the World War beside the boys of the Spanish War, the 
boys of the Civil War, and the boys of 1848, and the boys of 
1812. Every vehicle that goes to that cemetery must pay a 
heavy tol!. To relieve that situation the citizens of the county 
of Muskogee stand ready to construct this bridge. They have 
the money already waiting, and this must be attended to by 
the day after to-morrow. The bill calls for no money, but 
will simply enabie these peopie to put that bridge across the 
river at that point, and I ask that this bill be passed now. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ARKANSAS RIVER NEAR WEBBERS FALLS, MUSKOGEE 
COUNTY, OKLA, . 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask ‘unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the next bill on the calendar 
(H. R. 6653), to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at a point near Webbers 
Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The lady from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6653. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge, authorized by act of Congress approved May 27 
1920, to be built by the county of Muskogee, at a point near Weovbers 
Falls, in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, in the sai 
county of Muskogee, State of Oklahoma, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “ time ” and insert “ times.” 

Page 1, line 5, after word ‘“ Muskogee,” insert “ State of Oklahoma, 
across the Arkansas River.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ county,’ 
kogee ”’; and on page 2, line 1, strike out the words 


“a 


homa ” and insert the words “and State.” 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill for a similar 
purpose, and I think it is unnecessary to take up the time of 
the House further in explanation of it. I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross:- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Miss RoBertson, a motion to reconsider the 
votes by which the preceding bills were passed was laid on the 
table, 


Mr. Speaker, I understand that 


insert the words “of Mus- 
“State of Okla- 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will 
calling of the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE, DISTRICT OF NORTH DAKOTA, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 78) authorizing the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the district of North Dakota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would ask the gentleman in charge of the bill whether 
or not it is the intention to make this a permanent position or 
simply a temporary one? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, it is provided in the bill that 
this appointment of a new judge shall be for the purpose of 
relieving the situation which is there now, and that when the 
present judge retires or dies this other judge to be appointed 
under this bill shall be the judge and the only one. The Dill 
provides for only one judge. 

At present, I will state to the gentleman, there is only one 
United States district judge. That judge is physically unable 
to perform the work. In fact, he has not been in the State 


resume the 
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to hold court for more than two years, and the only way in 
which business can be transacted at all is by having judges 
from other States sent into North Dakota to attend to the 
business of the court. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The thing I have in mind is this: 
Anybody who has had any experience on the bench knows 
that court work comes in waves, and my idea would be 
that if a judge was competent and physically: able to do the 
work, with the ordinary run of litigation, there would be 
no necessity for another judge in North Dakota except to 
tide over an emergency. If it is simply to take. care of an 
emergency, I shall not object. . 

Mr. DYER. That is the situation, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this bill-is to provide for a judge 
for North Dakota, which now has only one judge. The present 
judge of the United States district court for North Dakota has 
been upon the bench there for some 25 years. He is now, I 
think, 67 years of age. Under the law he can not retire, 
although he is physically unable to perform any portion of the 
work of his office. He is not able even to live within the 
State on account of the climate and his condition of health. 
The result is that he has not been in the State to hold court for 
more than two years, and the situation there is very bad, and 
the necessity for a judge to be sent there is an emergency 
matter entirely. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Did we not pass a bill through this House 
about two years ago to take care of cases just like that? 

Mr. DYER. I do not recall it, I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. YOUNG. That would take care of only the cases where 
the judge had reached the retirement age of 70 years. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Not before? 

Mr. YOUNG. Not before. 

Mr. DYER. The bill we passed provided that where the 
judge had reached 70 years of age and was physically unable 
to perform work a judge could be appointed to take his place. 
This does not provide an additional judge for North Dakota, 
because when the present judge retires or dies there will be 
only one judge that is appointed under this bill, and it will not 
create any additional judge except for the time being. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember that just such 
a case was in existence in my own Statea few years ago, where 
the district judge was sick and unable to attend to the business, 
and Congress created an extra judge, but stipulated that there 
should be no extra district. Now, there is a bill before Con- 
gress to provide this extra judge with a district; in other 
words, to create a new district. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri further if he does not think that some of the 
Federal district judges over the country, who open court at 10 
o’clock and hold until 12 and then adjourn for noon until half 
past 2 and then hold from half past 2 to about 4 or 5 and then 
adjourn, and then sometimes take a recess for two or three 
days extra, ought not to go to work and clean up the docket? 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that I do 
not know of any such cases as he refers to, but from the in- 
formation that has come to the committee of which I am a mem- 
ber—the Judiciary Committee—there is great overwork in many 
places in this country now by the Federal judiciary, growing out 
of extraordinary work that has come to them. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has practiced around Federal 
courts, has he not? 

Mr. DYER. I used to be a practitioner. j 

Mr. BLANTON. And he has seen with what great delibera- 
tion some of them, at least, transact business, has he not? 

Mr. DYER. Well, I can not say anything in criticism of the 
judges whom I have had the honor to appear before. I will say 
to the gentleman that in my own district the work is so great 
that the present judge is unable to perform it, and one of the 
judges who retired under the law the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. RaAMSEYER] referred to, and who is now 84 years of age, an 
uncle of mine, is working practically every day to help relieve 
the situation in that district. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman is on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but it seems to me from his statement of the case that 
it comes entirely within the statute we passed, which provides 
where the judge is unable to perform his duties the President 
may appoint a judge for the time being, who shall be the rank- 
ing justice of that district, and shall assign the disabled judge 
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to such work as he can co, and with the final retirement of the 
disabled judge the new judge who is appointed becomes the 
sole judge in the district. 

Mr. DYER. I am acquainted with the statute the gentleman 
refers to, but it provides that the judge must have reached the 
age of 70 years, which is the age limit. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the gentleman is in error about 
that, but I may be mistaken. I never do swear to what is in a 
statute. 

Mr. DYER. That is the case. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is the retirement act. We passed a 
subsequent act two years ago under which Judge Webb was ap- 
pointed in the western district of North Carolina because the 
judge had become incapacitated to discharge his duties, and 
Judge Boyd and Judge Webb are both holding courts there 
now. Judge Webb designates Judge Boyd from time to time to 
hold such court as he is able to hold. 

Mr. DYER. The judge must have reached 70 years of age 
under that act, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Judge Boyd has passed the 
age of 70. 

Mr. DYER. He must have reached the age of 70 years. But 
the judge in North Dakota is 67 years of age. He has been on 
the bench 25 years and has been unable to retire by reason of 
existing law. This, Mr. Speaker, is a real emergency, and I 
hope the gentleman from Texas will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am sure the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. STEVENSON] is correct in his statement, that the act 
passed two or three years ago authorized the appointment of a 
temporary judge to take charge of the business. 

Mr. DYER. He was not able to do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Until we look up that statute I shall have 
to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. 

Me. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. DYER. The statute referred to by the gentleman, upon 
which he bases his objection to this bill, is as follows: 

In the event any circuit judge or district judge having so held a 
commission or commissions at least 10 years continuously, and having 
attained the age of 70 years, as aforesaid, shall nevertheless remain 
in office and not resign or retire, as aforesaid. The President, if he 
finds that any such judge is unable to discharge efficiently all the 
duties of his office by reason of mental or physical disability of per- 
manent character, may, when necessary for the efficient dispatch of 
business, appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an 
additional circuit judge of the circuit or district judge of the district 
to which such disabled judge belongs. And the judge so retiring volun- 
tarily, or whose mental or — condition caused the President to 
appoint an additional judge, shall be held and treated as if junior in 
commission to the remaining judges of said court, who shall, in the 
order of the seniority of their respective commissions, exercise such 
powers and perform such duties as by law may be incident to seniority. 
In districts where there may be more than one district judge, if the 
judges or a majority of them can not agree upon the appointment of 
officials of the court, to be appointed by such judges, then the senior 
judge shall have the power to make such appointments. 

Upon the death, resignation, or retirement of any circuit or district 
judge so entitled to resign, following the appointment of any additional 
judge, as provided in this section, the vacancy caused by such death, 
resignation, or retirement of the said judge so entitled to resign shall 
not be filled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLING CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the present consideration 
of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks for the present consideration of the resolution which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 124. 

Resolved, That the crrolling clerk of the House, so long as that office 
is held by the present incumbent, be paid additional compensation at the 
rate of $1,000 per annum, beginning April 9, 1921, payable out of the 
contingent fund of the House until otherwise provided by law. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to inquire of the distinguished ex-Speaker as to the 
reason why this should be presented at the present time, and 
not go through the Committee on Accounts for report? 

Mr. CANNON. I have it in black and white and can vouch 
for the accuracy of the statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House as to 
the reason why this should not go through the Committee on 
Accounts? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
wil! read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Tbe present enrolling clerk of the House was appointed April 9 of 
this year, succeeding Mr. Hempstead, who resigned, and who succeeded 
Mr. McKenney in the Sixty-second Congress when Champ Clark was 
elected Speaker. 

February 26, 1917, during the second session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, the then enrolling clerk was given an increase of $1,000 per 
The resolution was offered by Mr. MANN, who realized the 


Without objection, the Clerk 


annum, 
importance of having a competent man in that office and also recognized 
efficiency irrespective of political affiliation. The resolution was later 


made permanent law as regards the then incumbent, and from that time 
up to the beginning of the present Congress the enrolling clerk has 
received $4,000 per annum. 

The present enrolling clerk is thoroughly efficient in every respect. 
He served as assistant enrolling clerk during the Sixtieth and Sixty- 
first Congresses and also during the last Congress. He took a vacation 
while Mr. Clark was speaker. He understands every detail of the office 
and has rendered very satisfactory service. The Clerk of the House 
and the last enrolling clerk recommend him very highly and do not 
hesitate to state that a better man for the place could not have been 


found. 

The office of enrolling clerk is one of the most responsible and impor- 
tant in Congress, and his salary should be equal to that of those serving 
at the desk. Much devolves upon him to keep the machinery of legis- 
lation running smoothly. The least slip may result in serious conse- 
quences. Very few are aware of the responsibilities of the enrolling 
clerk. Those who are familiar with his duties must agree that he 
should be paid a salary commensurate to the work he performs. 

The resolution simply calls for the same salary that has been paid 
the enrolling clerk for the last three Congresses, and will perpetuate 
efficiency in that office. 

Mr. McKenney held the office of enrolling clerk for more than 20 
years and Mr. Hempstead for 10 years, until he resigned at the begin- 
ning of the present Congress. Efficiency has always been considered first 
in selecting a man for the place. The office was practically removed 
from patronage when two years ago the Republican caucus passed a 
resolution to retain the Democrat who was then holding that place. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire 
to objeet. As I eaught the reading of the resolution, it simply 
provides that this salary shall apply during the incumbency of 
the present incumbent of the office? e 

Mr. CANNON, Yes; and until otherwise provided for. 
a resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does it make it permanent law? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. It does not make it permanent law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The reasons set out in the 
memorandum read at the desk are quite persuasive, and it 
should be made permanent law. 

Mr. CANNON. This is a resolution similar to what was 
offered by Mr. Mann when Mr. Hempstead took the office, in a 
Democratic House, and held that office until he resigned. The 
present incumbent, who was appointed to suceeed him, had in 
two prior Congresses served as assistant enrolling clerk, ind 
in the last Congress as assistant enrolling clerk. It does not 
change the law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennesee. As I say, I am not objecting to 
the resolution, but the reasons given would be very persuasive 
toward having a law fixing the salary of that position perma- 
nently. 

Mr. CANNON. 
permanent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


It is 


3ut it would require legislation to make it 


Is there objection to the con- 
The Clerk will again report the 


The question is on agreeing 


The 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, 


Mr. DYER rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Missouri rise? 

Mr. DYER. I ask unanimous consent to again take up the 
bill for the North Dakota judgeship. I call attention to the 
statute which is now the law, which says the President can not 
act until the judge has reached the age of 70. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] will not object. I think the bill 
ought to be passed. It is a very great emergency. Public busi- 
ness is entirely suspended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to return to the bill S. 78, No. 41 on 
the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. Is there objection to the 
return? 

There was bo objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the bill. 


For what purpose does the 


The Clerk will again report 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 78) authorizing the appointment of an additional judge 
for the district of North Dakota. ’ judge 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint an additional 
judge of the district court of the United States for the judicial district 
of the State of North Dakota, who shall possess the same powers, per- 
form the same duties, and receive the same compensation and allow- 
ance as the present judge of said district, and the judge so appointed 
shall be held and treated as the senior judge and shall exercise such 
powers and perform such duties in that judicial district as may be 
incident to seniority. 

See. 2. That whenever -a vacancy shall oceur in the office of the 
district judge for the district of North Dakota by the retirement, dis- 
qualification, or death of the judge senior in commission, such vacancy 
shall not be filled, and thereafter there shall be but one district judge 
in said district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dyrr, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

EXTENDING LIMIT OF INDEBTEDNESS, PHILIPPINE 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the speech of Mr. Dr Veyra, one of 
the Commissioners from the Philippine Islands, on the bill to 
increase the limit of indebtedness of the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippine Islands, Mr. Dr Vreyra, may print in the Recorp a 
speech on the increase of the limit of indebtedness of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the speech referred to: 

SPEECH OF MR. DE VEYRA. 

Mr. Speaker, there is very little to add to the report of the 
committee on the measure extending the limit of indebtedness 
of the Philippine Islands now before the House. The report 
is almost an exhaustive presentation of the circumstances that 
makes the passage of this measure imperative. 

I wish only to say that both the people and the government 
of the Philippine Islands are behind the legislative project. 
They are desirous to see it approved without unnecessary de- 
lay. Im fact, this bill was presented here on their request. 
We, the Resident Commissioners, were explicitly instructed to 
advocate its passage, and I have so stated to the committee 
during the two hearings on the bill. 

It might be claimed that on principle the enactment of this 
law is unwise. Some distinguished Members of the House are 
of this opinion. I have been asked whether the increase in 
the public indebtedness of the Philippine Islands would not re- 
sult in a durable economic tie between our country and yours 
that might affect unfavorably the question of our independence, 
since the bonds to be issued would have to be sold in this 
country. 

I believe that this argument is not tenable. The bill before 
the House is merely an amendment to the Jones law or au- 
tonomy act of August 29, 1916. It does not seek to alter 
the fundamental principle of the Jones law. The Philippine 
Government is still empowered to incur indebtedness. Instead, 
however, of making the limit of that indebtedness only $15,- 
000,000, the present measure seeks to raise the limit to 
$30,000,000. Philippine trade and industrial activities, gener- 
ally, have developed to such a degree that makes the increase 
of our indebtedness absolutely essential. The present limita- 
tion of $15,000,000 was fixed at a time when the foreign trade 
and currency in circulation in the Philippines were about one- 
third their present size. We need ample leeways for our un- 
precedented development. 

Neither does the present proposed amendment to the Jones 
law react on the independence question. The consistent policy, 
of the United States with regard to the Philippine Islands 
remains unimpaired. It is still the case that a more autono- 
mous government is to be in operation in the islands as a step 
toward the concession of that independence which is expressly 
promised in the autonomy act. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, and I do not hesitate to state here, 
that before the policy of the United States as regards the 


Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the bill, 


The question is on the third 
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Philippine Islands has been so defined, the Filipinos have 
looked with apprehension at every American dollar invested in 
the Philippines. Since the passage of the Jones law, however, 
this attitude underwent a radical change. We no longer are 
aroused to suspect that every American dollar invested in the 
Philippines might be.a nail driven into the coffin of our inde- 
pendence. We have confidence now in American capital; we 
entertain good will toward American investors, and we invite 
American business men to do business in the islands. 

In short, we believe that notwithstanding the opposition of 
vested interests created in the islands in favor of Americans, 
the promise made for and on behalf of the American people by 
their chosen representatives must stand as the unalterable 
policy of the American Nation—the plighted troth that you are 
in honor bound to live up to. We know that the element of 
trade will not be permitted to enter into any consideration of 
our freedom. We know too that the American people will not 
permit the honor of the Nation to be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. I emphatically repeat that we have faith in 
the spirit of liberty of the American people and their Congress; 
we have faith in the fulfillment of your promise to grant us in- 
dependence ; and, with this faith, we refuse to look upon Ameri- 
can money as the arch enemy of our freedom; we prefer to look 
upon it as an unselfish factor in the development of our natural 
resources—something that makes your policy of altruism all 
the more resplendent. It is in this sense that we prefer Ameri- 
can capital to any other foreign element of our economic de- 
velopment. It is in this sense too that we have willingly 
aligned our interests with those of America. We believe that 
American capital as well as the American Government, in 
their simultaneous reach across the Pacific, are actuated by the 
Same benign motive—the setting up of a republic, at once pros- 
perous and respected, that will reflect credit on the Mother 
Republic. 

So sure was the Philippine Legislature that there would be 
no danger involved in the enactment of this bill that, antici- 
pating favorable action by Congress, it had passed at its last 
session a law authorizing the War Department of the United 
States, in accordance with the usual practice, to negotiate for 
the sale of the bonds which will be floated upon the approval of 
this law. 

The Philippine government can sustain an indebtedness 
that is even much heavier than the limit set by this bill. The 
estimated value of our resources reaches into the billions and 
the total receipts of the Philippine government, according to 
the last yearly report of the insular auditor, is almost a hun- 
dred million pesos. Our present indebtedness also is much less 
than the indebtedness of almost all of the small independent 
countries of the world. It is less than that of Argentina, that of 
Belgium, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Chile, and Denmark. Ecuador, Nor- 
way, Peru, Rumania, and Switzerland also have a greater in- 
debtedness than the Philippine Islands. 

The report of the committee also shows that the measure 
now under consideration is of such an emergency nature that 
it should appeal to the sympathy of the Members of this dis- 
tinguished body. The best reason for its immediate enactment 
is the present economic condition prevailing in the archipelago. 
For besides the urgent needs of public improvements there is 
also the vital necessity of placing sufficient gold funds in this 
country in order to stabilize the exchange market and to restore 
the parity of the Philippine peso. 

Before the present trade crisis throughout the world en- 
sued, trade between the United States and the Philippines 
was increasing steadily. Last year’s importations and exporta- 
tions between the United States and the Philippines have 
reached over 60 per cent of the total Philippine trade. Due to 
the general crisis, however, that is now being felt, and with 
the abrupt lowering of prices of all commodities, the foreign 
commerce of the islands has been so affected that our trade 
with this country is only a little short of being virtually par- 
alyzed. Consequently, the value of our money has depreciated 
as has every other money in the world, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Japanese yen. The rate of exchange has grad- 
ually increased, to the detriment of the Philippine peso, re- 
sulting in the impairment of American trade with the islands. 

The government of the Philippine Islands, under the in- 
spiration and guidance of the Government at Washington, 
years ago proceeded to make reforms in our monetary system 
in order to alleviate the unstable situation of exchange, and 
has practically given to the public assurances of its financial 
stability. Both Governments, therefore, are under a moral duty 
to provide means of relief, and so far as human eye can see, 
under the present circumstances, the immediate adoption of 
the measure now under consideration is the only effective 
remedy. 
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Mr. Speaker, I emphasize that it is not only in the interest 
of my country, but just as much in the interest of American 
trade in the Philippines, that I strongly urge the enactment 
of this measure without unnecessary delay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


CLERKS AND DEPUTY CLERKS TO UNITED STATES COURTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3205) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 4, 1921. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, nray we have it reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That that portion of the fifth paragraph under the 
heading ‘“‘ United States courts,” in section 1 of an act making appro- 
priations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 
1921, reading as follows, be, and the same is hereby, repealed: “ Pro- 
vided further, That no clerk or deputy clerk or assistant in the office 
ef the clerk of a United States district court shall receive any com- 
pensation or emoluments through any office or position to which he 
may be appointed by the court other than that received as such clerk, 
deputy clerk, or assistant, whether from the United States or from 
private litigants.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlenran from Wis- 
consin withhold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reserves the right to object. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment in regard to this measure. 

One of the reasons why this bill w.s introduced and acted 
upon favorably by the Committee on the Judiciary is because 
in many of the States, particularly in the larger States of the 
West that are not subdivided into judicial districts, the Tederal 
courts sit in a number of places. It is necessary for the clerk 
of the court to have deputies at these places. Under the provi- 
sion contained in the last legislative bill the Government will 
have to dispense with the services of these deputies, and every 
time court meets in one of these outlying places it will be under 
the necessity of paying the mileage and expenses of deputies 
sent from the headquarters clerk’s office to the place where the 
court sits. In my State, for example, the headquarters of the 
Federal court are in the city of Portland. There are two terms 
of court held in Pendleton, in eastern Oregon, 225 miles distant 
from Portland. There are also two terms of the Federal court 
each year held in Medford, 325 miles south of Portland toward 
the California line. It is for the best interests of the court and 
for the best interests of the orderly transaction of business 
that the clerk have deputies residing in Pendleton and in Med- 
ford who will stay there all the time, getting the papers ready 
and having things in shape for the sessions of court. It is im- 
possible to secure the services of deputies in these towns, on 
the salary that is allowed, if they are prohibited from doing 
other work; and if this bill or some similar bill does not pass 
this Congress, then we will be under the necessity of dispens- 
ing with the services of thes> men, and the cierk of the court 
will have to send deputies from the headquarters of the court, 
at great expense to the Government. I inink this bill ought to 

ass. 

’ The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the pro- 
vision carried in the sundry civil bill which it is sought to 
repeal was modified at the suggestion of the Department of 
Justice, because they thought it was too broad, in the deficiency 
appropriation act that has now become a law. The provision 
in that act excepts deputy and assistant clerks where the 
emoluments do not exceed $2,000 a year. That, in the opinion 
of the Committee on Appropriations, met the difficulty cited 
by the gentleman from Oregon. For that reason I object to 
the consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin objects. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the fact that we have modified 
the law at the suggestion of the Department of Justice, I see 
no reason why this bill should continue on the calendar. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
unanimous consent that the bill may be passed without 
The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution and 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to protect certain restricted members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; 

S. 904. An act fixing the term of service of Elijah C. Put- 
nam during the war; 

S. 782. An act te extend the provisions of section 2455, Re- 
vised Statutes, to the lands within the abandoned Fort Buford 
Military Reservation, in the States of North Dakota and Mon- 
tana; and 

S. 884. An act to authorize the appointment of an ordnance 
storekeeper in the Army. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 5616) granting the consent 
of Congress to the commissioners of Venango County, their 
successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Alle 
gheny River in. the State of Pennsylvania. . 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below : 

S. 834. An act to authorize the appointment of an ordnance 
storekeeper in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.904. An act for the relief of Elijah C. Putnam; to the 

Committee on the Public Lands. 
S. 732. An act to extend the provisions of seetion 2455, Re- 
vised Statutes, to the lands within the abandoned Fort Buford 
Military Reservation in the States of North Dakota and Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to protect certain restricted members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

FLOOD CONTROL SURVEY OF THE YAZOO RIVER. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill upen the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5651) to survey the Yazoo River, Miss., with 
a view to the control of its floods. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the measure? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMPHREYS} whether under the general law the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control would not have authority to call upon 
the commission for a survey, as provided in this bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; they will not. Under the law the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee might do that, but when we 
passed the flood control act of March 1, 1917, we changed that 
provision in so far as it related to surveys for flood control, for 
this reason: A preliminary survey may be ordered to deter- 
mine whether or -not a river is worthy of improvement for the 
purposes of navigation. If the Chief of Engineers upon that pre- 
liminary survey thinks favorably of the proposition he orders 
a survey. Now, a survey for the purposes of determining ques- 
tions of flood control would frequently involve a considerably 
larger outlay of money than an ordinary survey for navigation 
purposes; and so, that being true, we thought that the Chief of 
Engineers ought not to have that power, and we provided in the 


asks 


pre) 


udice. 


act that on all preliminary surveys the report should be made to | 
Congress setting forth what the survey would cost, so that | 


Congress might pass on that proposition, rather than to leave 
it to the Chief of Engineers. 


Tr 
ait, 


original flood control bill. 
paragraph of section 3: 


All examinations and reports which may now be made by the Board | 


of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors upon request by the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors relating to works or projects of navigation 
shall, in like manner, be made upon request of the Committee on Flood 
Control on all works and projects relating to flood control. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, by resolution, to order a 
preliminary survey. ; 


STAFFORD. The gentleman has had considerable ac- | 
quaintance with this subject and had a large part in passing the | 
I direct his attention to the last | 


¥es; but the law does not authorize the | 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 
have just read? 


What is the purpose of the paragraph I 
I thought that language was broad enough to 
authorize the Committee on Flood Control to provide for sur- 
veys. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. 


Under the law now the Chief of 
Engineers can not make any supplemental report to the com- 
mittee or to Congress after he has once made a report, unless 
there is a resolution passed by the committee requesting him to 


give that information. 
Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire whether the Yazoo River is 


considered, under the general terms of the flood control act, 
as a part of the Mississippi River project? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; it is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the reason why the 
sires this special legislation? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. The Yazoo River is not a part 
of the Mississippi River project at all. The Mississippi River 
Commission has jurisdiction of the Yazoo Canal, as it is called, 
which is simply a short canal running up from the Mississippi 
River where there was a cut-off, the Centennial as it is called, 
in front of Vicksburg, perhaps 3 or 4 miles leng. That part 
of it was put under the Mississippi River Commission, but 
the Yazoo River and its tributaries run up three or four hundred 
miles and the Mississippi River Commission has no jurisdiction 
over it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The passage of this bill will not commit 
the Government to a broader policy as to flood control than has 
heretofore been adopted? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Oh, no. 
Engineers to tell us what a survey would cost; that is all. 
has the data in his office and he can make the report. 

Mr, STAFFORD. 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made of the Yazoo River, Miss., with a view to the control 
of its floods, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 


act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and 
approved March 


gentleman de- 


This simply asks the Chief of 
He 


I withdraw the reservation of the objec- 
Is there objection ? 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” 
1, 1917. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HumpnHreys, 2 motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 694) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the southern district of the State of West 
Virginia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint an additional 
judge of the district court of the United States for the southern judicial 
district of the State of West Virginia, who shall possess the same 
powers, perform the same duties, and receive the same compensation 
and allowance as the present judge of said district, and the judge so 
appointed shall be held and treated as the senior judge and shall exercise 
such powers and perform such duties in that judicial district as may be 
incident to seniority. 

Sec. 2. That whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of the 
district judge for the southern district of West Virginia senior in com- 
mission such vacancy shall not be filled, and thereafter there shall be 
but one district judge in said district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. ; 

On motion of Mr. Goopykoontz, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The question is on the third 


TRANSPORTATION FROM EUROPE TOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1019) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish free transportation and subsistence from Europe to the 
United States for cartain destitute discharged soldiers and their 
wives and childrea. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


| Is there objection to the present 
| consideration of the pill? 












Mr. STAPRFORD. Reserving the right to object, I notice that 
the authority limiting this act is contained in the proviso im 
the original bill and although it might be construed to apply 
to the second section I suggest that it would be better to take 
the proviso out and have the provision come in .as a new sec- 
tion at the end of the bill. I have no objection to the ‘substance 
of ‘the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. I-shall have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKDHR pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to furnish transportation on United States Army trans- 
ports from Europe to the United States, and subsistence en route, to 
any person who served in the Army of the United States and was 
honorably discharged therefrom in Europe, and who is now in Europe 
and is or beeomes destitute, and to the wife and children of such 
person : Provided further, That if such person, his wife or children, are 
not at 2 port of embarkation of United States Army transports in 
Europe the Secretary of War is further authorized to furnish trans- 
portation to such person, his wife, or children, to such port of em- 
barkation and subsistence en route: Provided further, That all such 
transportation and subsistence shall be furnished without cost to such 
nerson, his wife, or children: And provided further, That the authority 
conferred by this act shall cease and determine six months after the 
approval thereof. 

The ‘SPEAKER ‘pro ‘tempore. The Clerk will repert the first 
committee amendment. 

The :Clerk ‘read as follows: 

Page 1 line 9, after the word “person,” insert: “ and ‘transporta- 
tion and subsistenee en ‘route to such person.and ‘his wife and children 
from point of debarkation in the United States*to the point .of enlist- 
ment of such person or his home of record or to any other point to 
which he may desire ‘to be furnished transportation for himself, wife, 
and children: Provided, 'That such point is of no greater distance 
— ithe point of debarkation than is his point of enlistment -or 
rome.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is.on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ‘Clerk «ill report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk ‘read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the word “or ’ and insert the word “and.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “transport” insert the words “in 
Europe.” 

The eommittee anrendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the word “or” and insert the word 
“ and.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the word “all.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The ‘Clerk ‘read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “ furnished” insert “‘to such person, 
his wife and children.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk ‘read as follows: 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “to” strike out ‘“‘ sueh :person, his 
wife or children,” and insert “ them.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 14, after the word ‘“‘ them,” strike out the colon and 
insert a period, and strike out the last proviso, beginning on line 14. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ‘the amend- 
ment. offeyed by the gentleman ‘from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next committee amendment, :as follows: 

Page 2, insert a new.-section, section 2, as follows: 

“Snc, 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby further authorized to 
furnish transportation and subsistence en route, as contemplated above 
in the case of destitute former soldiers in Europe, to any person who 
was honorably discharged from the Army of the United States in 
Siberia and who is now in Vladivostok or its immediate vicinity and 
is or becomes destitute, and to the wife and children of such ‘person: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized, in transporting 
such persons ‘to the United States, to procure rtation and ‘sub- 
sistence for ‘them on vessels other than United States Army trans- 
ports from Siberia to Japan.” 

The committee amendment was agreed ‘to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to follow section 2, as section 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp. Page 3, after line 2, insert a 
new section, as ‘follows: 


“Sec. 3. That the authority conferred by this act shall cease and 
determine six months after ‘the approval thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The SPHAKDHR pro ‘tempore. The. question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was .ordered to be read a ‘third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend ‘the title by insert- 
ing after the word “ Europe” the words “and Siberia,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KAHN moves to amend the title by ‘inserting after the word 
“ Europe ” the words “ and Siberia.” 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Karn, a motion to reconsider :the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


USE OF CERTAIN TITLES ON TABLETS AND OTHER MEMORIALS. 


The next business:on the Calendar for Unanimous:Consent was 
the bill (H. R..5013) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
sanction the use of certain titles on tablets and dther memorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there-objection to the present 
consideration .of ‘the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the :Secretary of the Navy is hereby .au- 
theorized, in his diseretion, to sanction the use upon monuments, tablets, 
or other memorials erected to persons who have died or may hereafter 
die from wounds, injuries, or disease ineurred in the line of duty while 
members of the naval service, of the designation of the rank for which 
qualified and to whom appointments to such ranks would ‘have been 
issued in due course except for their death. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL of ‘Pennsylvania, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the pill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

BIOLOGICAL STATION IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The next business en the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R, 1475) providing for a grant ef land to the 
State of Washington for a biological station and general re- 
search purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be. it enacted, etc., That the title and fee to portions of sections 1, 2, 


| 11, and 12 of township 35 north, of range 8 west of the ‘Willamette 
| meridian, ‘being a military reservation at San Juan Island, in ‘the 


county of San Juan, State of Washington, containing about 484 acres, 
be, amd ‘the ‘same are hereby, granted to the State of Washington for 
the use of the University of Washington, for the purpose of a biological 
station and for general university research purposes ; subject, however, 
to the right of the United States to at any and all times and in any 
manner assume control of, hold, use, and oecupy without license, con- 
sent, or leave from said State or university any or all of ‘said land for 
any and all military, naval, or lighthouse purposes, freed from any 
conveyances, charges, encumbrances, or liens made, created, permitted, 
or sanctioned thereon by said ‘State or university: Provided, That the 


| United States shall mot be or become liable -for any damages or com- 


pensation whatever to the said State of Washington or the University 
of Washington for any ‘future use by the Government of any or all of 
the above-described land for any of the above-mentioned purposes: P*o- 
vided further, That if said lands shall not be used for the purposes 
hereinabove mentioned, the same or such parts thereof not ‘so used shall 
revert to the United States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question ison the engross- 


| ment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered ‘te be engrossed iand ‘read a third time, 
was read ‘the third time, and ‘passed. 

On motion of Mr. HAptEy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was Taid on the ‘table. 

SURVEY OF CALAVERAS RIVER. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 1269) to make a preliminary survey of the 
Calaveras River in California, with a view to the contro! of 
floods. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I take it that this is more or less a companion bill to that just 
passed relating to the Yazoo River? 

Mr. CURRY. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether the passage of 
this bill will impose any policy on the National Government in 
respect to flood contre! m the Calaveras River? 

Mr. CURRY. It will not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not acquainted with the geography 
of California sufficiently to know whether the Calaveras is in 
any way a tributary to the Sacramento River, which the gen- 
eral flood act covers. Can the gentleman give the information? 
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Mr. CURRY. The Calaveras River is a tributary of the San 
Joaquin River, south of the Sacramento. It is in the San 
Joaquin Valley and rises in the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
flows into the San Joaquin River through Mormon Channel, by 
the city of Stockton. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read the report, the Government has 
done some work of a public nature in providing a canal along 
the Stockton Mormon Channel. 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
up of the stream. 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
that project? 

Mr. CURRY. To a certain extent; yes. Last fall the Board 
of Army Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and the Assistant 
Chief of Engineers, Col. Taylor, were at Stockton and spent 
two days there. They examined the diverting eanal and the 
San Joaquin and the Calaveras Rivers. 

There is a project for the survey of the San Joaquin, which 
was reported from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
it was supposed that when that was passed there was sufficient 
authority to include the survey of the Calaveras. Most of the 
floods of the San Joaquin are caused by the Calaveras. The 
San Joaquin silts up with the erosion from the Calaveras floods. 
The assistant chief of engineers and the board did not think 
that they had sufficient authority to perform this preliminary 
survey, although they wished to do it very much. I therefore 
introduced this bill to give them the authority. The War 
Department has all of the information and records necessary 
to make the preliminary survey and report. It will not cost 
the Government anything, and probably even if the work should 
be authorized, under the policy of the War Department all of 
the expense would be borne by the city of Stockton, the county 
of San Joaquin, and the State of California, together with the 
owners of the lands affected by the floods, which without the 
survey demonstrates that the navigation interests of the San 
Joaquin would justify Federal cooperation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause a preliminary survey to be made of 
the Calaveras River in California with a view to the control of its 
floods, in accordance with provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River_and the 
Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,’ approved March 1, 
1917. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Curry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CLEARWATER, ST. JOE, AND SELWAY NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous. Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 77) for the consolidation of forest lands 
within the Clearwater, St. Joe, and Selway National Forests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask the gentleman who is in charge of the bill to let the bill 
go over for this time. I do not like to go into the reasons now, 
but I think I could easily convince the gentleman why it ought 
to go over. 

Mr. FRENCH. Possibly the objections that are in the gen- 
tleman’s mind may be explained away. 

Mr. RAKER. Unless the gentleman amends his bill clear 
through he can not explain them away. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I shall be compelled to acqui- 
esce in the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection ? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Can a gentleman, sitting in his seat, make a 
demand for the regular order? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
for the regular order. 


So as to prevent erosion and the filling 


And this is more or less a supplement of 


Is there objection to the present 


The only question is, Is there 


Mr. Speaker, I rise and make the demand } 


JUNE 21. 


Mr. RAKER. 
over? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ygentleman from Illinois 
rises and demands the regular order. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. I shall have to object unless the gentleman 
wants to let it go over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia objects and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent that the bill retain its place on the 
calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT SERVICE, COUNTY OF MAUI, HAWATI. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6673) granting a franchise for the purpose 
of manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current ‘in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, has this bill the approval of the Delegate, the gentle- 
man fron: Hawaii [Mr. KALANIANAOLE] ? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. It has the approval of the 
Delegate from Hawaii. The bill has also been passed by the 
governor and is now here for the approval of the Congress of 
the United States, ° 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman let it go 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H,. R. 6673) granting a franchise for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and supplying gas and electric current in the districts of 
Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 

MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 

Be it enacted, ete., That D. C. Lindsay, of Kahului, county of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, his associates, successors, and assigns, or such 
corporation as he or them shall cause to be incorporated under the 
laws of the Territory of Hawaii, and its successors and assigns (he 
and they being hereinafter referred to as the association), are hereby 
authorized and empowered to manufacture, sell, furnish, and supply 
electric current for light and power purposes and gas for use as fucl, 
for illuminating purposes, and other purposes, which the association 
May deem advisable, in the districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county 
of Maui, for the term of 50 years from the date of the approval of 
this act by the Congress of the United States, subject to the limita- 
tions in this act contained. 

ERECTION OF BUILDINGS, ETC, 

Sec. 2. That the association shall have the right to erect, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain at such place, within the limits’ men- 
tioned in section 1, as the board of supervisors of the county of 
Maui shall approve, such buildings, machinery, and appurtenances 
and such poles, lines, wires, cables, lamp-posts, conductors, and such 
other appliances as may be necessary for the production, manufacture 
and storage and distribution of gas and the transmission, distribution. 
and supply of electric current to the consumer thereof, together with 
its various by-products, as may be required from time to time during 
the existence of the rights hereby granted. 
PIPES, WIRES, POLES, LINES, CONDUITS, ETC., IN AND OVER HIGHWAYS. 


Sec. 3. That the association, for the purpose of distributing such 
gas and electric current, shall have the right from time to time to lay 
pipes or other conduits and erect poles, lines, wires, cables, lamps 
lamp-posts, conductors, and conduits in, under, or over the streets, 
roads, and public places in the said’ districts of Wailuku and Makawao, 
and whenever supply pipes and mains, lines, conduits, and conductors 
shall be laid connection shall be made and pipes shall be laid from 
said mains and lines to the property line of the highway for the pur- 
pose of supplying gas to the property holders adjoining such street, 
and each of such connections shall be with stopcocks inside of such 
property line: Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the laying 
down of additional branches or connections at any time when future 
requirements render the same necessary. But the methodg by which 
such streets, roads, and places are to be used shall be “ t to rules, 
regulations, and approval of the board of supervisors, and all instruc- 
tions and directions made by said board shall be strictly followed to 
the end that the general public shall be inconvenienced as little as pos- 
sible: And provided oelso, That whenever any street, road, or other 
place shall be excavated and holes or trenches made therein for laying, 
maintaining, replacing, or regeizing such pipes, conduits, or connec- 
tions, or poles, lines, or conductors, such holes or trenches shall be 
safeguarded and refilled as soon as possible, and the pavement, if any, 
and such street, road, or other place shall be replaced in good order 
and like condition by the association: Provided, That if such repair or 
restoration shall not be made to the satisfaction of the board of reer 
visors within a reasonable time whereof they shall be the judge, they 
may cause it to be done at the expense of the association: And pro- 
vided further, That the association may be required to furnish to the 
board of supervisors, before making any street excavation or altera- 
tion, a good and sufficient bond for a sum to be fixed by the board of 
supervisors to insure prompt replacement of such portions of the 
streets and pavements therefor. 


METER } RATES, 


Sec. 4. That the association shall also have the right to maintain 
and use gas and electric meters or other means for measuring the 
amount of gas and electric current used from time to time and in such 











places as may be deemed necessary, and to operate the same for all 
purposes connected with the use of such gas and electric current, and 
shall also have the right to charge, receive, and collect from all con- 
sumers of gas and/or electric current reasonable prices as it may from 
time to time fix.and. determine: Provided, however, That the prices 
charged to all consumers substantially under the same conditions and 
circumstances shall be equal, and said’ association shall also’ have the 
right to charge consumers or intended. consumers of gas and/or electric 
current for the cost and expense of making connections between the 
mains and premises where such gas and electric current is to be used, 
and may also include the price for all connections, pipes, gas fixtures, 
wires, cables, and other materials. necessary. 

CUTTING OFF SBRVICE. 

Sec. 5. That the association shall also have the right to cut off the 
supply of gas and) eleetric current from: any: constimer who shall refuse 
or fail to pay amounts due. for. gas. or electric current. so, supplied by 
the association within such reasonable time as may be fixed for pay- 
ment of the same; but such cutting off shall not prevent the assecia- 
tion from using any remedies now or which may hereafter be authorized 
by law for collecting debts. , 

Src. 6. That the rights and powers hereby granted shall be exercised 
in such manner as to cause the least inconvenience to the public, and 
the association shall provide gas of the best quality obtainable, which 
quality shall be subject to the control of such reasonable rules and 
regulations as the public utilities commission shall from time to time 
deem necessary, and current of proper and sufficient voltage and am- 
perage, and the buildings and machinery, with all appurtenances to be 
erected, and general plant to be maintained in connection therewith 
together with the offices, books, and accounts of the association, shall 
be open to examination and inspection at all times by the public utilities 
commission of the Territory of Hawaii and tle board of supervisors, 
or some one duly authorized by them for that purpose. 


TIME OF COMMENCING WORK. 


Src. 7. That it is further provided that the rights hereby granted 
shall cease and determine if operations heréunder are not commenced by 
beginning the construction of buildings or other works for manufactur- 
ing or supplying such gas, or by laying pipes or conduits in. any of 
the streets, roads, or places and instaliing machinery or making suitable 
arrangements for the supply of electric current and purchase, erection, 
and installation of poles, lines, wires, and cables within two years 
from and after the date of approval of this act by the Congress of the 
United States; and also if sufficient works are not completed and in 
operation to supply gas and electric current, and if gas and electric 
current is not supplied within two years after such commencement. 


MORTGAGES ; BONDS. 


Sec. 8 That the association shall have power to mortgage the fran- 
chise hereby conferred to secure the payment of bonds or other monetary 
obligations incurred in the construction of buildings, machinery, pipes, 
conduits, poles, lines, wires, cables, and conductors and appurtenances, 
and the manufacturing and supplying of gas and electric current as 
provided by this act. 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION, 

Sec, 9. That all property of every kind and nature forming or used 
as part of such gas and electric system, including this franchise, shall 
be exempt from any and all taxes under the Territory of Hawaii until 
the expiration of five years from and after the date of approval of this 
act by the Congress of the United States: Provided, however, That if 
the association shall purchase or otherwise acquire the property and/or 
franchise of the Maui Electric Co. (Ltd.), an Hawaiian corporation 
now carrying on the business of producing and selling electric light and 
power in the county of Maui, the property so: purchased or otherwise 
acquired shall not be entitled to the tax exemption herein provided for. 


PAYMENT TO THE COUNTY OF MAUI, 


Sec, 10. That one month after the expiration of each calendar year 
there shall be payable to the treasurer of the county of Maui, for and 
on behalf of said county, 2% per cent of the gross receipts of the asso- 
ciation for all gas and electric current furnished to consumers under the 
terms of this act during the preceding 12 calendar months. 

Sec. 11. That the association shall, within one month after the ex- 
piration of each calendar year, file with the board of supervisors a de- 
tailed statement showing all of its receipts and expenditures during the 
preceding calendar year. 


RIGHT TO ACQUIRE PROPERTY, LIMITATIONS. 


Sec, 12, That the said association shall have the right to acquire, 
hold, or take over, either by purchase or lease, property both real and 
personal, or mixed, and such other property as may be deemed necessary 
or essential for the proper conduct of its business, but said association 
shall not have the power or right to purchase the franchise and/or prop- 
erty of any other company of like nature, except with the approval of 
the public utilities commission. 

Sec. 13. That this franchise may at any time be amended or re- 
pealed by the Congress of the United States or by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii with the approval of the Congress of the United 
States ; and the rights, privileges, and powers by this act conferred shall 
not be construed to be exclusive. 

Sec, 14. That the Territory of Hawaii, the county of Maui, or any 
political subdivision thereof, within or including the districts of 
Wailuku and Makawao, may at any time after the expiration of 20 
years from the date of the passage of this act by the Congress of the 
United States. and upon six months’ notice in writing to the association, 
given pursuant to proper authority, acquire by purchase all the prop- 
erty of the association, subject to the then existing charges thereon, 
The amount to be paid to the association for such purpose shall be de- 
termined by the public utilities commission; but such amount shall in 
no case exceed the actual cost or the actual value of the tangible prop- 
erty or the actual cost of reproducing or replacing it, less depreciation 
and less the charges thereon. The value of the franchise or good will 
or any other intangible element shall not be considered in determining 
the amount to be paid. 

Either the assoelation or the purchaser may appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Hawaii from the decision of such commission by filing a writ- 
ten notice of appeal with the commission within five days after the. de- 
cision is rendered. It shall thereupon be the duty of the commission 
immediately to certify up to the supreme court the record of its pro- 
ceedings, showing in such certificate the valuation claimed by the asso- 
ciation, the valuation claimed by the purchaser, and the valuation as 
determined by the commission. Such certificates shall be accompanied 
by copies of all papers, documents, and evidence upon which the deci- 
sion of the commission was based, and a copy of such decision. Upon 
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any such appeal the supreme court may in its behalf take or require 
further evidence to be introduced by either party, 

Within six months after the determination of the purchase price as 
aforesaid the same shall be paid to the association, and thereupon the 
franchise. granted hereby shall cease and determine, and all the prop- 
erty of said association shall become the property of such purchaser 
without any further conveyance; but said association shall make all 
such further conveyances as may be desired by the purchaser and ap- 


iproved by said commission or said court of appeal. 


PUBLIC UTILITINS COMMISSION. 


Sec. 15. That this franchise, and the person or corporation holdin 
the same, shall be subject as to reasonableness of rates, prices, an 
charges, and in all other respects, to the provisions of chapter 128 of 
the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1915, and amendments thereto, creating a 
public utilities commission in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Sec. 16. That the public utilities commission of the Territory of 
Hawaii 7 honey granted power to order the company to make exten- 
sions of its service lines whenever it shall be made to appear that said 
extension is a public necessity and that the total plant of the company, 
including such extension or extensions, can be made to earn a reason- 
able profit on the cost and maintenance of the same: Provided, That 
all orders of, the public utilities commission herein provided for shall 
be subject to review by the courts of the Territory as provided by law. 

Sec. 17. That this act shall take effect and be law’from and after the 
date of its approval by the governor of the Territory of Hawaii, subject, 
however, to the approval of the Congress, to be secured within two 
years from the date of such approval by the governor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, 
as the committee amendments are all of an informal character, 
striking out the titles to the various sections, they may be con- 
sidered at one time and voted upon en bloc. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendments. ’ 

The Clerk read as fellews: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the words “‘ Manufacture and supply of 
gas and electricity.” 

On page 2, line 6, strike out the words “ Erection of buildings, etc.” 

On page 2, lines 19 and 20, strike out the words “ Pipes, wires, poles, 
lines, conduits, ete., In and over highways.” 

On page 4, line 9, strike out the words “‘ Meter; rates.” 

On -page 5, line 3, strike out the words “‘ Cutting off service.” 

On page 6, line 1, strike out the words “Time of commencing work.” 

On page 6, line 16, strike out the words ‘“ Mortgages; bonds.” 

On page 6, line 24, strike out the words ‘“‘ Exemption from taxation.” 


™ On page 7, line 12, strike out the words “‘ Payment to the county of 
Maui.” 


On page 7, line 24, strike out the words “ Right to acquire property, 
limitations.” 

_On page 10, line 1, strike out the words “ Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the bill I think there are some obvious typographical 
errors. I did not follow the reading by the Clerk to see whether 
or not it was the same in the bill that was read. I wish to make 
an inquiry of the gentleman having the bill in charge. For in- 
stance, on page 4, line 17, there appears both the conjunctive 
and the disjunctive, and the same instance in line 22 on the 
same page, and again on page 7, line 6, where the same language 
occurs; also again on page 8, line 4. I wish to inquire what was 
the purpose of using both the conjunctive and the disjunctive, 
or is that a typographical error? : 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. This is the bill as it passed 
the Legislature of Hawaii. It has not been changed a bit except 
as amended here by striking out the subtitle. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the gentleman’s attention to the 
first instance that I called his attention, on page 4, line 17. 
The phraseology is as follows: 

And shall also have the right to charge, receive, and collect from 
all consumers of gas and/or electric current reasonable prices. 

What does it mean, with the conjunctive and the disjunctive? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. This provides for the manu- 
facture and sale of gas, or both. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is the purpose to have both the con- 
junctive and the disjunctive, I can then see that there may 
be some purpose in it. I do not recall of ever seeing a bill 
framed where the language is used as it is here, both in the 
conjunctive and disjunctive. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think it means a person 
may use both gas and electricity or may use one of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that explanation, it has a meaning. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have seen it uSed in that 
way, but I think not in a bill before. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. On one or two occasions during 
the last term of Congress we passed bills using this form. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I am not up with the modern methods as 
introduced in the last Congress, but, of course, having obtained 
the information, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brooks of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


CREDIT TO DISBURSING CLERK, BUREAU WAR RISK INSURANCE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution No. 31, authorizing and directing 
the accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the 
disbursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
certain cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman having the bill in charge, 
whether it is purposed to legalize by this bill payment of 
insurance in the coming fiscal year where the premiums have 
not been kept up? 

Mr. SWEET. It is not. It is simply a question of book- 
keeping, and to get by the question of a certificate which is 
required by the Auditor for the Treasury Department to the 
effect that all premium payments due to date of death have been 
paid. In many instances it has been impossible to get a cer- 
tificate that the insurance premiums have been paid, although 
they know positively they have been paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand it, the insurance 
will not be paid to any beneficiary unless the premiums have 
been paid? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ana 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
still want to ask the gentleman from Iowa if the payments of 
premiums are in arrears how does the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau ascertain that the policy is still in force? 

Mr. SWEET. The situation is this: While the boys were 
over in Europe the insurance premiums were taken out of their 
pay. Now, that was certain. In order to get that evidence be- 
fore the Auditor for the Treasury Department it takes time. 
They are sure it was paid, because the soldier was in the Army 
and it was being taken out of his pay. 

Mr. BLACK. What I wanted to be sure about is that the 
War Risk Insurance Direttor in each and every one of these 
cases definitely ascertained that the deduction has been made? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; he does. And for the reason just given 
he is not in a position to present a certificate to that effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair bears none. The Clerk will report the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (Il. J. Res. 31) authorizing and directing the ac- 


counting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the disbursing 

clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain cases. 

Resolved, etc., That for such reasonable time as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but not extending beyond the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance for all payments 
of insurance installments heretofore or hereafter made under the provi- 
sions of article 4 of the war risk insurance act in advance of the 
verification of the deduction on the pay rolls or of the payment other- 
wise of all premiums. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sweet, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


Is there objection to the con- 


+ho 


bast 


insurer is in good standing? 


The Clerk will report the next 


NO QUORUM. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
not a quorum. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. . Evidently 
there is no quorum present. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point that we have 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 22, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1574) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to exchange, with foreign nations <e- 
siring the same, samples of arms and equipment in use by the 
Army of the United States, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 197), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FOCHT, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6775) to regulate marine 
insurance in the District of Columbia, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 207), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6380) to amend an act entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate the Masonic Mutual Relief Association of the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1869, as amended, reported tle 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 208), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, CURRY, from the Committee on the Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7257) to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900, as amended, to establish a Hawaiian 
homes commission, granting certain powers to the board of 
harbor commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompan:ed 
by a report (No. 209), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLASSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 395) providing for an additional 
judge for the district of Arizona, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 210), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6262) to add cer- 
tain lands to Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
211), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 997) conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina to hear and determine the claim of the owners of the 
Danish steamship Flynderborg against the United States, and 
for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 198), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 1733) for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 199), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. WOODS: of Virginia, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1870) for the relief of Col. 
Herbert Deakyne, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 200), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2620) for the relief of Welch, 
Fairchild & Co, (Inc.), reported the same without amendment, 
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accompanied by a report (No. 201), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1460) for the relief of the William 
Gordon Corporation, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied‘by a report (No. 202), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SPEAKS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 927) for the relief of Capt. Fred S. 
Johnston, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 203) which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1862) for the relief of Leroy Fisher reported the 
Same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 204), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3270) for the relief of Estella Barnett 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 205), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was reported the bill (H. R. 3057) for the relief of George Van 
Derburgh Brown reported the same with an amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 206), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5655) granting a pension to Charles A. Evans; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6372) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Coleman; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 6983) granting a pension to Rose Creighton; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6937) granting a pension to Ellen A. Phillips; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
Trials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7293) to amend sections 
2804 and 3402 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7294) supple- 
mental to the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLINE of New York: A bill (H. R. 7295) to increase 
fron 30 years to 35 years the age limit for appointments in the 
grade of second lieutenant in the Regular Army of persons who 
served as oflicers in the United States Army in the World War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 7296) to amend the act pen- 
sioning survivors of certain Indian wars, approved March 4, 
1917, by including Company A, Frontier Battalion, Texas 
Rangers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7297) amending an act to pension the 
survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to Janu- 
ary, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 
1917; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 7298) providing for the print- | 


ing and distribution of a list of civilian employees of the Goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on Printing. 
By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7299) to 


incorporate the Women’s Overseas Service League; to the Com- | 


mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7300) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to appoint delegates to the Pan American 
Postal Congress; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LAMPERT (by request): A bill (H. R. 7301) to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled “ An act to amend and con- 
solidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; 
to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr, HAWLEY: A Dill (H. R. 7302) making appropria- 
tions for the prevention of loss of timber from insect infestations 
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on reserved and unreserved public lands in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


‘Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills.and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7303) granting a pension to 
Nora E. Billstein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 7304) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Roscoe Caudill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7305) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary E. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7306) grant- 
ing a pension to Cora Dixie Willett; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7307) for the relief of Henry 
S. Kiersted; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 7308) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob J. Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7309) granting 
an inerease of pension to Lucy Jave Lucke; to the Committee 
en Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 7310) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Gustave Domras; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7311) for the relief of William 
J. Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7312) for the re- 
lief of legal representatives of Dr. W. D. Barnett; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7313) granting an increase of 
pension to Evaline Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7314) to correct the muster roll of William 
H. Nelson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 7315) granting a pension to 
Addison H. Barbour; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7316) granting 
a pension to Salada Moses; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 7317) granting a pension to 
Dorcas B. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7318) granting a pension to Sadie &. 
Younkin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. 2. 7319) for the relief of Joha 
Wesley Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 7820) granting a pension to 
Alice Meeks; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 7321) granting a pension to Robert Witer; 
| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 7322) for the relief f 
John F. Homen; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1475. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition with 470 sig- 
natures of members of Uncle Sam Council of the American As- 
sociation for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, and of 

| George Hayes and 89 others favoring recognition of the republic 

of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
| 1476. By Mr. APPLEBY: Petition of First Baptist Church, 
| First Presbyterian Church, and Trinity Church, of Asbury Park; 
| First Presbyterian Church and First Baptist Church of Red 
| Bank; 34 Baptist Churches of Newark and vicinity; Christ 
| Church, of Shrewsbury; congregation of All Saints Church, 
| Navesink; Walter C. Reynolds, of Manasquan; congregation at 
| the union services of the churches of Keyport; and members of 
the First Baptist Church of Metuchen, all in the State of New 
Jersey, urging appropriate action by Congress looking to speedy 
reduction of armament among the nations of the world; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1477. Also, papers to accompany House bill 7164, for the 
relief of the owners or legal representatives of the canal boats 
Swan and Lewis and Butler; to the Committee on Claims. 

1478. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of citizens of Reno and 
Sparks, Nev., asking that Congress take the necessary action to 
bring about the recognition of the existing duly elected gov- 
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ernment of the republic of Ireland ; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1479. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by the congre- 
gation of the First Methodist Church of Oakdale, Calif., urging 
a conference on the subject of a reduction of armaments; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1480. By Mr. BRAND: Petition of Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Madison Methodist Episcopal Church South, Mad- 
ison, Ga., urging Congress to place the United States on a peace 
basis; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1481. By Mr. BRENNAN (by request): Petition of Albert 
Maloney and 99 other citizens of Detroit, Mich., recommending 
legislation to standardize the price of farm products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1482. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association heartily indorsing and commending 
the purpose of bills to have common carriers issue 1,000-mile 
mileage books at substantial reductions under the regular pas- 
senger fares; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1488. Also, resolution of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association in regard to section 20, paragraph 11, of the inter- 
state commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1484, Also, resolution of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation indorsing the Logan bill (H. R. 92) ; to -he Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1485. Also, resolution of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation indorsing a bill by Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of 
Arkansas, in regard to common carrier rates, fares, and charges; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1486. By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution adopted by members 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
favoring the calling of an international confevence to discuss 
the question of disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1487. By Mr. FENN: Resolution of Patrick Sarsfield Branch, 
Irish National Foresters, Hartford, Conn., asking reeognition of 
the Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1488. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rockford, D1, favoring a conference of 
the leading nations for a naval iiday; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1489. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Patrick J. Conlan Coun- 
cil, St. Leo’s, Dorchester, Mass., urging the recognition of the 
Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1490. By Mr. KINKAID: Resolutions of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh of Alliance; Valentine Presbyterian Church, of Valen- 
tine; J. J. Tawzer and W. J. Neal, of Kearney; Niels C. Ander 
son, of Scottsbluff; Lincoln Civic League of World Disarma- 
ment, of Lincoln; Travel Club, of Lincoln; Presbyterian Church, 
of Scottsbluff; United Body of Christians, of Chambers; Ne- 
braska Women’s Educational Club, of Kearney; Presbyterian 
Church of Bushnell; Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church, of St. 
Paul; citizens of Kilgere, and the First Presbyterian Church of 
Sidney, all in the State of Nebraska, urging the President and 
Congress to call a conference of the leading nations in behalf of 
the reduction of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1491. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 99 New York City resi- 
dents, urging the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1492. Also, petition of Rev. Wilfred L. Greenwood, rector, 
Church of Ascension, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring a conference to 
discuss disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1498. By Mr. LAMPHRT: Petitions from citizens of Oshkosh 
and Winnebago County, Wis., urging upon the President and 
Congress to. cooperate with. other nations. for the reduction of 
armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1494. Also, petition, of citizens of Oshkosh: and Winnebago 
County, Wis., urging Congress to do its utmost to cooperate with 
other nations for the reduction of armaments at the earliest 
pessible date; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1495. By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: Resolutions of the Lake- 
side Presbyterian Church, Twentieth Century Club, Woodland 
Methodist Episcopal Community Church, First Methodist Chureh, 
Glen Avon Presbyterian Church, Trinity Cathedral, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Second Presbyterian Church, and First Baptist 
Church, of Duluth; Rev. John W. Schenck and 49 other members 
and representatives of the Methodist: Hpiseopal. Church, of Proe- 
tor; Episcopal Church at Coleraine; congregation of the Chureh 
of the Holy Communion, of Grand Rapids;. Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh of Two Harbors; and of Christ Memorial Church of 
Hibbing, ail in the State of Minnesota, urging, the Government 
to take the initiative in securing a conference at which the 
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chosen representatives of Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States shall discuss the question of the reduction of armaments; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1496. By Mr. MAcGREGOR: Resolution of the Erie County 
League of Women Voters of Buffalo, N. ¥., urging a conference 
to help bring about disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

1497. Also, resolution adopted by the military policy com- 
mittee of the American Legion, disapproving House resolution 
14; to the Committee on Rules. 

1498. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Fred Medart Manufactur- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Calif., urging the passage of Senator 
Capper’s bill on physical training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1499. Also, petition of Frank. N. 
Mexico, opposing cash bonus for 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1500. Also, petition of William Bancroft Hill, of Pasadena, 
Calif., urging the passage of the Sterling immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1501. Also, petition of William Donohoe, of San. Francisco, 
Calif., urging support of recognition of the republic of Ireland 
by the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1502. Also, petition of California Bean Growers’ Association, 
of San “rancisco, Calif., relative to relief for ex-service men; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1503. Also, petition of Auxiliary to United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Department of California, of Los Angeles, favoring the 
passage of House bills 4 and 283; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1504. Also, petition of citizens of Baskenta, Tehama County, 
Calif., urging the United States to lead in the reduction of 
armaments by international agreement; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1505. By Mr. SWING: Resolutions of California Bean Grow- 
ers’ Association indorsing the legislative program of the Ameri- 
can Legion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1506. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of St. Andrews Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Parkersburg, W. Va., favoring disarma- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1507. By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution adopted by the members of 
the First Congregational Church, of Jamestown, N. Dak., favor- 
ing measures to be adopted looking to international reduction 
of armaments; td the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1508. Also, resolution of the Women’s Nonpartisan League 
Club, No. 225, of Ypsilanti, N. Dak., favoring international re- 
duction in armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1509. Also, petition of Women’s Auxiliary, F. X. Sozygill Post, 
American Legion, of Marion, N. Dak., praying for the enactment 
of legislation for the relief of disabled war veterans, etc.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1510. By Mr. WARD of North Carolina: Petition of Council 
of the Episcopal Church of Diocese of East Carolina, favoring 
a reduction of armament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


. Cummings, of Tampico, 
saatine men; to the Com- 
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The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment Senate bills of the following. titles.: 

S. 78. An act authorizing the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of North Dakota; and 

S. 694. An. act providing for the appeintment of an additional 
district judge for the southern judicial district of the State. of 
West Virginia. 

The message also anneunced. that the: Heuse had passed. with 
amendments the bill (S. 1019) authorizing. the Secretary. of War 
to. furnish free transportation and. subsistence: from Eurepe to 
the United States for certain destitute diseharged soldiers. and 
their wives and children, in which it, requested. the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message: further announced that the House had, passed 
bills. and. a, joint resolution: of the: following titles, in: which. it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
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H. R. 1269. An act to make a preliminary survey of the Cala- 
veras River in California, with a view to the control of its 
floods; 

H. R. 1475. An act providing for a grant of land to the State 
of Washington for a biological station and general research 
purposes ; 

H. R. 2158. An act to’provide for the monthly payment of pen- 
sions; 

H. R. 5018. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
sanction the use of certain titles on tablets and other memo- 
rials; 

H. R. 5214. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 5651. An act to survey the Yazoo River, Miss., with a 
view to the control of its floods; 

H. R. 6507. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 6569. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain’ soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors ; 

H. R. 6652. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River, in Muskogee County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 6653. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River at a point near Webbers 
Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 6673. An act granting a franchise for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii; 

H. R. 7210. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases. 

CONDITIONS IN THE COAL FIELDS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
temporarily to lay aside the unfinished business and proceed 
with Senate resolution 80, directing the Committee on Education 
and Labor to investigate the recent acts of violence in the coal 
fields of West Virginia and adjacent territory, and the causes 
which led to the conditions which now exist in that terri- 
tory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Reserving for a moment the right to 
object, may I ask the Senator from California how long he 
expects it will take to dispose of his resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think it will take a very few minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
quorum here. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale MeNary Spencer 
Ball Harreld Moses Stanley 
Borah Harris Nelson Sutherland 
Brandegee Harrison New Swanson 
Broussard Heflin Newberry Townsend 
Cameron Johnson Norris Trammell 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Underwood 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth 
Culberson Kellogg Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Dial King Pomerene Warren 
Dillingham Knox Ransdel! Watson, Ga. 
Ernst La Follette Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Fernald Lenroot Shields Williams 
Fletcher McCumber Shortridge Willis 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Simmons Wolcott 
Gerry McKinley Smith 

Glass McLean Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators having answered 
to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I withdraw temporarily the 
request that I made just before the call for a quorum in order 
that the conference report on the Army appropriation bill may 
be proceeded with. 

THE MILK INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Federal Trade Courmission, 





transmitting, in response to Senate resolution 431, agreed to 
March 1, 1919, a report of that commission on milk and milk 
products in the United States during the World War, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


FUNERALS OF TWO RAINBOW DIVISION VETERANS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from J. Bentley Mulford, of the District of Columbia 
Chapter, Rainbow Division Veterans, which was read and or- 
dered to lie on the table, as follows: 


JUNE 22, 1921. 
Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: The District of Columbia Chapter of the Rainbow Division Vet- 
erans extends to the Members of the Senate an invitation to attend 
the funeral services of the late Mortimer H. Jordan, captain Com- 

any K, One hundred and sixty-seventh (Fourth Alabama) Infantry, 
Forty-sccond (Rainbow) Division, and of the late Corpl. Byram, of Los 
Angeles, who served in the One hundred and seventeenth Engineer 
Train of this division. 

Services to be conducted at 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, June 23, in the Arlington National Cemetery. Both of these men 
made the supreme sacrifice overseas. 

Respectfully, 
J. BENTLEY MULFORD, 
District of Columbia Chapter, Rainbow Division Veterans, 
Northbrook Courts, Washington, D. CO. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 1269. An act to make a preliminary survey of the Cala- 
veras River, in California, with a view to the control of its 
floods; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 1475. An act providing for a grant of land to the State 
of Washington for a biological station and for general research 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

hk. R. 2158. An act to provide for the monthly payment of 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 5013. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
sanction the use of certain titles on tablets and other me- 
morials; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 5214. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 5651. An act to survey the Yazoo River, Miss., with a 
view to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 6507. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 6569. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 6652. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Arkansas River, in Muskogee County, Okla. ; 
and 

H. R. 6653. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at a point near Webbers 
Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 6673. An act granting a franchise for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories and Insular Pos- 
sessions. 

H.R. 7210. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Finance. ‘ 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Sheri- 
dan (Wyo.) Building and Loan Association, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation exempting domestic building and loan asso- 
ciations from income tax where the income derived by a mem- 
ber from savings in shares does not exceed $500, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of 30 members of the 
Philathea Class and 45 members of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, all of Augusta, Kans., praying that protection 
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and relief be afforded by the United States te the imperiled peo- 
ples of the Near East, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented 21 resolutions of sundry citizens of 
Cleveland, West Park, Elyria, Akron, and Wellington, all in the 
State of Ohio, favoring the recognition of the Irish republic, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented resolutions of the congregation of the 
Fiest Congregational Church of Colchester; the official board 
of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven; and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Auxiliary, Woman’s Board 

of Missions, of the First Congregational Church -of Colchester, 
all in the State of Connecticut, favoring the extension of relief 
to the imperiled people of the Near East, particularly of Ar- 
menia, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions of M. B. Lord, pastor of Methodist 
Episcopal Church of West Granby; the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Danielson; and Marvin S. Stocking, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Danielson, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying that relief be afforded the 
imperiled people of the Near Hast, particularly of Armenia, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the State Council of the 
Friends of irish Freedom, meeting at New Haven, Conn., 
June 12, 1921, favoring the disciplining of Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam S. Sims and supperting the Secretary of the Navy in such 
measures a8 he may take to punish Admiral Sims for his recent 
utterances in England in relation to the Irish question, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of White Cross Council No. 13, 
Knights of Columbus, of Norwich, and the Patrick Sarsfield 
Branch, Irish National Foresters, of Hartford, both in the 
State of Connecticut, favering the recognition of the Trish re- 
public, which were referred to the Committee en Foreign Re- 
lations. 

He also presented a resolution of Thomas Francis Meagher 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Bridgeport, Conn., favor- 
ing the collection of all war debts owed to the United States by 
the allied Governments, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of 
Branch, Friends of Trish Freedom, of Bridgeport, Conn., favor- 
ing the calling of an international disarmament conference, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Thomas Francis Meagher 


Mr. NEWBERRY presented a memorial of the Current Topic 
Club, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of 


legislation commercializing the national parks, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., remonstrating against the so-called 
French-Capper truth in fabric bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented two petitions of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for the calling of an international disarmament 
conference, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
telations. 


He also presented a petition of the Young Women’s Christian | 
praying for the enactment of | 


Association, of Jackson, Mich., 
legislation providing for the protection of maternity 
fancy, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
Unit No. 176, American Legion, of Clinton; Marlette Post, No. 
162, American Legion, of Marlette; Wyandotte Councii, No. 1802, 


and in- 


Knights of Columbus, of Wyandotte; Women’s Auxiliary of 
W. T. Leenhouts Post, No. 6, of Holland; and Ahlmeek Ledge, 


No. 150, Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
the State of Michigan, favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing adequate relief for disabled ex-service men, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of Michigan, which was referred to the Committee | 
on Fereign Relations, as follows: 


, Of Ishpeming, all in 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
FIFTY-FIRST LEGISLATU RE, 


Senate concurrent resolution 4, relative to conditions in Mexico. 


Whereas there bas existed in the past in our neighboring Republic of 
Mexico a period of revolution, bloodshed, and misunderstanding in 
which life, liberty, and commerce ‘were at all times in jeopardy; and 

Whereas in an election recently held in that Republic there was elected 
to the Presidency the most honorable, Gen. Alvara Obregon, a man 
of the people who has devoted himself most vigorously to the task of 
bringing order out of chaos: and 

Whereas President Obregon enjoys the entire respect, confidence, and 
whole-hearted backing “of all classes of his countrymen; and 

Whereas a new era of peace, prosperity, and friendly relationship has 
been brought about by his excellency, President Obregon; and 
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Whereas the people of the great State of Michigan are overjoyed at the 
splendid manner in which President Obregon is directing the affairs 
of his country, and therefore the State of Michigan joins her sister 
States in a formal expression of friendship to the people of Mexico, 
and commendation and confidence in President Obregon: Now, there- 
fore be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 

That the Legislature of the State of Michigan declares itseli’ to be 

most pleased with the election of and the admimistration by President 

Obregon, and takes pleasure in congratulating the people of Mexico 

upon the new era of peace and prosperity, and particulanly for the 

friendly relationships which have been established: And be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate and the clerk of the house of 
representatives are hereby directed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the President of the Senate of the United States and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each of Michigan’s Senators 
and Representatives in Congress: And be it further 

Resolwed, That the secretary of the senate and the clerk of the house 
of representatives be, and are hereby, directed to send to President 

Obregon a copy of this resolution. 

Adopted by the senate, June 2, 1921. _ 
DENNIS E. ALWARD, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Adopted by the house of representatives, June 2, 1921. 
CHARLES §. PIERCE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. NELSON presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 9, in the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
fifth session. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
~~. in Congress assembled, and to the Secretary of the Interior: 


. Sree memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
respectfully represent that— 


“Whereas the city of Juneau is the present capital of Alaska, and 
there are no government-owned buildings at Juneau suitable for 
the many offices of the government, all such offices, except that 
of the governor, now being quartered in rented apartments and 
scattered through the various parts of the city, whereby they are 
inconvenient and inadequate for the public service and are a 
great expense to the government, as the aggregate rentals for such 
offices amount to about $25,000 per year, and the remted quarters 
lack vaults for the safe-keeping of valuable government documents 
and records, so that such records and papers are in constant 

: danger of destruction; and 

“Whereas all of the general government offices of the Territory of 
Aiaska should be located in one building or group of buildings, 
snitably constructed .and containing vaults for the ‘safe-keeping “ot 
all public decuments and records; .and 


| “Whereas since the location of the capital of Alaska at the city of 


Juneau conditions in the Territory have greatly changed as to in- 
dustry and population, and by the construction of Government 
roads and railroads, rendering necessary, before the expenditure 
of any money in or upon a permanent capital building, a recxami- 
nation of the question as to the place where the capital of Alaska is 
to be finally and permanently located, so that it may be located at 
the most advantageous place fer the ‘people of Alaska and for the 
transaction of the government business; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States could act with greater 
knowledge and more definite information upon this subject if a 
congressional committee were appointed and sent to Alaska te in- 
vestigate and report as to the best place for the location of the 
permanent capital of the Territory: Now, therefore 


“We, your memorialists, respectfully urge that the Congress appoint 
a special congressional committee to visit Alaska during the summer 
of the year 1921, and that such committee examine into the question 
as to the most advantageous place for the permanent location of the 
capital of Alaska, and that upon receiving ‘the report of such committec, 
or upon such other advice and information as the Oongress may 
require, that one of the cities of Alaska be designated as the perma- 
nent location of its capital, and that in such city a suitable capitol 
building be erected or Gedicated to that purpose. 

“and your memorialists will so ever pray.” 

Passed by the senate, ————. - 








President of the ‘Senate, 


Secretary of the ‘Benate. 


Passed by the house of representatives, — 





Speaker of the House. 


Ohief Clerk of the House 
REPORTS ‘OF COMMITTEDS, 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, te 
which was referred the bill (5S. 574) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to save daylight and to provide standard time for the 
United States,” as amended, reported it without amendment 


| and submitted a report (No. 143) thereon. 


Mr. WGLOOTT, from the Gemmittee on ‘Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1951) for the relief of John Hicksan, jr., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
144) thereon. 

Mr. DLLLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (8. 7) to amend the 
act entitled ‘“‘An act to regulate the business of Joaning money 
on security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations 
other than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, 
savings banks, building and loan associations, and real estate 
brokers in the District ef Columbia,” approved PF ebruary 4, 1918, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (Ne. 
145) thereon. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by tnanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEWBERRY : 

A bill (8S. 2129) to establish additional fish-cultural subsidiary 
stations in the State of Michigan; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2130) changing the name of Vernon Street in the 
county of Washington, D. C., to U Street; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 2131) to extend for the period of seven months the 
provisions of Title II of ‘‘ The food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act,” approved October 22, 1919, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2132) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act to incorporate Gonzaga College, in the city of Washington 
and District of Columbia ”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE HIGHWAY BILL. 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 1355) 
to provide for the establishment, construction, and maintenance 
of a post roads and interstate highway system, to create a Fed- 
eral highway commission, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside in order 
that the Senate may proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the Army appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
report of the committee of conference on the dis:.~reeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5010) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The reading clerk read the report as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5010) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 
11, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 28, 24, 26, 27, 32, 34, 37, 42, 44, 53, 56, 
and 57. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 14, 17, 18, 20, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
33, 39, 48, 47, 48, and 49, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$110,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
** $80,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its-disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$225,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ or not to exceed three reserve 
officers in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, or” ; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore all of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment with the exception of the following words in 
lines 20 and 21, on page 27 of the bill: “, and in any event not 
less than 10,000 of such animals shall be sold” ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment, amended to read as follows: “ Provided fur- 
ther, That not more than $10,000 of this appropriation shall be 
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expended for the purchase of draft or pack animals or animal- 
drawn vehicles: Provided further” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment, amended to read as follows: “ Provided, That 
not to exceed $10,000 of this appropriation shall be expended 
for new construction work”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$100,000” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
** $110,000” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate numbered 3, 9, 10, 12, 13, 36, 38, 
41, 45, 46, 52, 54, and 55. 

J. W. Waps,wortH, Jr., 

Howarp Su1H=RLAND, 

Harry 8. New, 

KENNETH McKELLAR, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

D. R. AntHonNY, Jr., 

C. Bascom S Lemp, 

T. U. Sisson, 

T. W. Harrison, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The questidn is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. This is not a full agreement, 
I understand? 3 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not in this report. There is a message 
from the House, however, in which the House makes certain 
proposals in the way of amendments, which I intend to ask the 
Senate to accept later on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will that make a further conference unneces- 
sary? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senate accepts the proposition of the 
House on the disagreed-to amendments, it will settle the entire 
controversy ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it will. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator whether amend- 
ment numbered 53, the amendment involving the Great Falls 
water-power provision, was sent back to the House for consid- 
eration or was the action taken without sending it back to the 
House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That amendment was not sent back to 
the House for a separate vote. The conferees on the part of 
the Senate could not persuade the House conferees to take 
such action. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senate for a few moments on this amendment. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Nebraska refers to the Great 
Falls power development amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I refer to the Great Falls water-power project 
amendment. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs has just 
stated that this amendment was not sent back to the House for 
the action of the House on it, but that many other amend- 
ments were so sent back, and that the House had taken action 
on some other amendments. It seems to me that the members 
of the committee of conference representing the Senate on the 
bill owed it-to the Senate to insist that the House conferees 
should take this amendment back to the House for action. 
They took other amendments back. The excuse can not be 
offered that they were trying to save time, because they did 
take quite a large number of other amendments back to the 
House for consideration of each particular amendment by the 
House. 

The Great Falls power development proposition has been 
twice passed by the Senate, but in each instance the Senate 
conferees have receded and the House has never yet had an 
opportunity to vote separately on the proposal. On the last 
occasion previous to the present, when the proposition was 
adopted by the Senate in the preceding Congress, there was an 
excuse which to my mind was not sufficient, but I coneede it 
possessed some merit, namely, that the proposition had not 
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been considered for quite a number of years by the engineers of 
the War Department. The conferees on the part of the Senate, 
therefore, agreed to a substitute amendment, which provided 
that a commission should be appointed to reexamine the Great 
Falls project and report to this Congress. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars were appropriated for that pur- 
pose. In pursuance of that authorization, which became law 
when the bill passed Congress and was approved by the Presi- 
dent, $25,000 was expended for a reexamination of the project, 
and the same conclusion was reached as previously; a favor- 
able recommendation was made that the power at Great Falls 
be developed. So when the provision looking to that end was 
put on the bill when it passed the Senate the project had the 
approval and recommendation freshly made of the engineers of 
the War Department after an expenditure of $25,000 for that 
purpose. Under those circumstances, the House never having 
had an opportunity to act upon the matter, it seems to me that 
good faith to those in the Senate who favored the proposition 
would require that inasmuch as the appropriation bill was 
going back to the House for action on other amendments, this 
amendment ought also to have been included and the House 
afforded an opportunity to vote on it. I have no doubt, Mr. 
President, that if the House of Representatives had a fair 
opportunity to vote on this proposition, after a reasonable 
debate it would approve it. I have been told within the last 
day or so by Members of the other House that they had no 
doubt whatever if it had been taken back to the House by the 
conferees, as other amendments were, that this particular Sen- 
ate amendment would have been approved. 

Mr. President, I notified the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs when the bill went to conference, and stated 
specifically to him, that it seemed to me, under the circum- 
stances, if the House conferees would not agree to the Great 
Falls amendment the conferees on the part of the Senate should 
insist that the conferees on the part of the House should take 
the amendment back to the House for instructions. 

There is nothing new in the matter; it is an old subject, one 
which has been passed upon by the Senate on two occasions; 
and yet, after a fresh investigation and the expenditure of 
$25,000 of public funds, the conferees on the part of the Senate 
recede, despite the fact that they are sending the very bill 
with other disagreements back to the House for the considera- 
tion of the House. I submit, Mr. President, that is not fair. 

If the House refuses to agree to the amendment, if the House 
after reasonable debate and consideration of the proposal to 
develop the Great Falls water power will not agree to it, of 
course, I could have nothing further to say; but I do protest, 
after the Senate has twice adopted the proposition, after we 
have just spent $25,000 for reinvestigation, the bill having to go 
back to the House in any event for consideration of other 
amendments, that it is not just or fair that the Senate conferees 
under those circumstances should recede and, in connection with 
the House conferees, absolutely deny to the House of Repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to pass on the question. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? . 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Can the Senator give us any information as 
to how much the Federal and the District Governments now 
spend in the District of Columbia for electrical power, including 
coal used in the generation of power at plants operated by the 
Government? I should like to ask the Senator further if the 
development of the water power at Great Falls would not in- 
volve the saving of millions of dollars to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the District government? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true beyond any doubt, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Senator from Minnesota has touched upon the point 
which, to my mind, is vital—the saving of money and of coal. 
The report on the Great Falls project, fresh from the Engineers, 
sets forth that, counting labor and materials at the peak of 
war-time prices, on December 1, 1920, if the development of 
Great Falls were carried out, the price of e-ectricity in the 
District of Columbia would be cut in two; the project would 
pay 6 per cent interest on the investment, allowing a liberal 
charge off for depreciation and for maintenance, and would 
pay back the entire expenditure in 30 years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor to say the conference report had to go back anyway to 
conference? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not necessarily. What I said was 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did I not understand the Senator to say 
that the chairman of the committee was going to ask that the 
report be sent back in connection with some other amendments? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; this is what I said: That when the con- 
ferees had the disputed amendments under consideration they 
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did not agree as to quite a large number of them, and those 
amendments not agreed to were sent back to the House, to be 
voted on and considered by the House separately. That was 
done. The Great Falls amendment was not included, but the 
Senate conferees receded, and so, of course, it was not sent back 
to the House for a vote. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I interrupt .the 
Senator for just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I am mistaken, I should like to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The conferees 
amendments in conference except one. 

Mr. NORRIS. That one was sent back to the House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was; it had to be. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not make anv difference about the 
number, so long as any one of them was going back to the 
House the Great Falls amendment might have gone with it. 
What was the number of the amendment which was sent back 
to the House? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
pay of enlisted men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment in which the Senator from 
Nebraska is interested is amendment numbered 53. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is the Great Falls water-power 
amendment. I read from the report of the conferees, on page 3, 
as follows: , 

The committee of conference have not agreed on the following amend- 
ments of the Senate: Nos, 3, 9, 10, 12, 13, 36, 38, 41, 45, 46, 52, 54, 
and 55. 

That is more than one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but the Senator does not compre- 
hend the situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably the Senator from New York did not 
comprehend the situation to which I referred when he said the 
conferees had agreed on all amendments but one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They did agree on all except one. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have submitted a report to the Senate 
in which they state they have not agreed on 13. If there had 
been one more, the number would have been 14, and would 
have become sacred. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That report does not reflect the exact 
situation at all. The only item in difference between the con- 
ferees of the two Houses themselves was the amendment rela- 
tive to the pay of enlisted men of the Army. The House receded 
on several Senate amendments each with an amendment, and 
under the House rules many of those had to be submitted to a 
separate vote of the House. They are nominally termed to be 
in disagreement, but the conferees had agreed upon them all. 
The House rules have changed the whole procedure in connec- 
tion with conference reports very materially from what it was 
two years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. The disagreement between the Senator from 
New York and myself is absolutely immaterial. He concedes 
that the House conferees took certain amendments—or even 
one—back to the House. I have read the record of the House 
proceedings, and if Senators will turn to the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecerD—I do not have the date before me—in which the amend- 
ments that I have enumerated were taken up and which the 
conference report says are still in disagreement, they will see 
that the House considered them one at a time on the floor of the 
House, debated them, and voted on them, and had several roll 
calls on some of them. So if the conferees had agreed on all 
but one, they were certainly playing a joke on the House, be- 
cause the House considered the amendments which I have 
enumerated in the House and took up a whole lot of time in 
debate and roll calls in their consideration. But, as I have 
said, I do not care about that. It is conceded that certain 
amendments in disagreement went back to the House, and it 
would have been just as easy to have taken amendment num- 
bered 53 back, with whatever else the conferees did take back, 
if the Senate conferees had obeyed the mandate of the Senate, 
rather than followed their own wish as to what the legislation 
should be. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Recurring to the answer that the 
Senator made to the question propounded by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Nerson], if I understood the Senator from 
Nebraska he stated that in the first place if this project were 
carried out it would cut the present Government expense with 
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regard to electric lighting in two in the middle; that it would | 
pay maintenance charges, provide for depreciation, and after 
doing all that would in 30 years pay baek the entire investment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has left out one item. It would 
pay 6 per cent interest in the meantime on all the money 
invested. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Indeed? Now, then, there is just one 
question that I wanted to ask in addition. 

The Senator from Nebraska stated that it would cut the 
present expense of the Government in two in the middle. Will 
the Senator state how much that represents in dollars of 
saving to the Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think I stated that it would 
cut the price of electricity in two in the middle. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, whatever it is. 

Mr. NORRIS, I want to say, Mr. President, that, as Senators 
know, for the last two days I have been on the floor most of the 
time; and on yesterday, in order to get a little time to look 
into this matter, I had to object to the laying aside of the 
unfinished business. I can not give the details in figures. .I 
have to speak mostly from memory. I am going to read a little 
from the report, but I am not able, therefore, to give details. 
I can say this, and any man can easily compute it in his mind, 
on the coal proposition: In addition to the things that the 
Senator from Wisconsin included in his question, it will save 
in the District of Columbia every year 240,000 tons of coal. 

In a word it means this: 

First. It will cut the price of electricity in half. 

Second. It will save 240,000 tons of coal per year. 

Third. It will pay maintenance charges, costs of operation, 
depreciation charges, interest at 6 per cent on all expenditures, 
and set aside a sinking fund sufficient to repay all expenditure 
in 30 years. This is the conclusion of the experts of the Gov- 
ernment who spent the $25,000 in the investigation. 

Mr. President, most of the Senators and Members of the 
House have seen Great Falls. They realize that it is a young 
Niagara within sight of the dome of the Capitol of the United 
States; and for 20 years the experts have been asking us to 
develop this water power. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
15 or 20 years ago we appropriated $20,000 to make an examina- 
tion. It was made. One of the greatest hydroelectric engineers 
in the world had charge of that part of the investigation. The 
engineers made a complete and minute report in every detail. 
There are a dozen or fifteen other reports of less magnitude 
and less detail that have been made from time to time during 
the years that-are past on this proposition; and then just last 
year because Senators thought we ought to reinvestigate the 
matter we spent $25,000 more and the same favorable report 
came back; and still the conferees on the part of the Senate 
do not even insist after we have passed it through the Senate 
twice that this amendment shall go back to the House for the 
consideration of the House when as a matter of fact the bill 
had to go back anyway. 

Mr. President, before the Pilgrim Fathers landed on American 
soil the waters of the Potomac River were tumbling down over 
Great Falls and over the rapids between there and what later be- 
came the District line, winding their way to the sea—power 
enough to turn every wheel in the District, power enough to run 
every elevator in the Government departments, power enough to 
light every Government building, power enough to light every 
humble home in the city of Washington, power enough to propel 
every street car—and yet nothing is done to utilize this wasted 
power. Its power and its possibilities have been known for 75 
years. Everybody who looks at it realizes the economic less in- 
volved—the power that is going to waste and that ought to be 
put to use for the benefit of man. 4 

What is this, Mr. President, that everybody wants and no- 
body can get? Where is the unseen and the hidden power that | 
stays the hand of Congress and prevents the development of 
this wonderful water power for the benefit of the Capital City? 
Somewhere it has always been sufficiently potent and powerful 
to prevent action. 

The Senate acts. Several Members of the House have told 
me that they were anxious to take up the matter and to act on 
it there; but the hand of Congress is stayed from time to time, 
and for 15 years the proposition was put off, put off with one 
excuse and another, until finally the Senate passed it; and 
then they used the very delay that this secret power and influ- 
ence had brought about as an argument for further investiga- 
tion. They said, “ Let us investigate it again’; and when it is 
investigated again, and when approval comes again from the 
experts, then it is turned down arbitrarily, by main strength, 
by conferees who are supposed to represent the Senate in this 
conference, 

Tt can not be claimed that it would have involved delay. Not 
one day of Celay would have been made necessary by the send- 
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ing of that item back to the House; but it went out. The ap- 
proval of this conference report sounds the death knell to the 
development of Great Falls. 

Mr. President, how long can we go on disregarding the plain 
mandates of duty without getting into trouble? How !ong are 
we going to delay developing a water power the waste of which 
is a disgrace to the Capital City? Some say there is no dem:and 
in Washington for it. There is something in that argument, Mr. 
President. If it lay by the side of the Senator’s great city up 
in Minnesota, where they have developed one of the great .:t 
powers in the world, the patriotic citizens of that city would not 
sleep until they took steps to develop it, as they did up there in 
that progressive State. There are too many men of wealth in 
Washington who are interested in the street railway companies, 
who are interested in the gas company, who are interested in the 
electric light company. There are too many and too powerful 
men all over the country interested in similar institutions who 
do not want the example set before the country of the develop- 
ment of Great Falls in the Capital City, where it will stand 
as an illustration to the whole country, and so it must be killed. 
Some way, somehow, there is always a way to kill it. 

Mr. President, eight years ago, after I had made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to secure the passage of a bill that would de- 
velop Great Falls, there was a change in the position of Secre- 
tary of War, and a man was placed in that office who had had 
a great reputation in Cleveland for the upbuilding of things 
similar to this for the benefit of municipalities, and I antici- 
pated that he would be favorable to it. A man came into my 
office about that time and said: ‘“‘ Do you know that Col. Langfitt 
is going to be taken away from Washington?” Let me say that 
Col, Langfitt was an Army engineer who had charge of the in- 
vestigation of Great Falls that was made about 15 or 20 years 
ago. He was an expert on that particular development. He 
knew it in detail. He has control of all the investigation that 
was made, and had charge of the expenditure of $20,000 of 
public money in making it. He was then in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

I said to the man, “ Why, no; I have not heard of his going 
away.” He said, “I héve not, either, but he is going.” He 
said, “I know nothing about it; but you have made another 
move to develop Great Falls, The man in the Army who knows 
more about it than anybody else is Col. Langfitt. Naturally, 
any bill introduced and referred to the War Department would 
be in turn referred to him, because he had spent years in making 
that investigation; but,’ he said, “ he will not be here.” 

I said, “ What do you know about it?” He said, “I do not 
know a thing, except that there are powerful interests all 
over the country that do not want Great Falls developed, and 
they will find some way of getting Col. Langfitt away, and 
when that bill goes to the War Department it can not go to 
him. It will go to some new man who knows nothing about ii, 
who never has investigated it, and who necessarily will have 
to take a great deal of time to make a further investigation.” 

He said, “I am not charging anybody with doing anything 
wrong. I am not saying that the President or the Secretary of 
War are in on it, but there will be influences brought to bear 
to remove Col. Langfitt to some other field of operations. They 
will not say that they want to remove him in order to get him 
away from Great Falls, but there will be some other reason. 
It may be in reality a promotion, but you will find when your 
bill gets to the War Department that Langfitt will not be there 
and will not have an opportunity to say a word about it.” 

I knew nothing about it; but I did learn later, before any- 
thing further was done, when the bill got into the War De- 
partment for some consideration, that Col. Langfitt was away 
down in Florida, Alabama, or Georgia, somewhere, engaged in 
river and harbor work, trying to make some dry creek naviga- 
ble, and of course was not here to have anything to say about 
Great Falls. 

Secretary Baker, who, as I said a while ago, I had a right 
to think would be favorable to something vf this kind, was 
against it for some reason. He sent a couple of officers out 
in a limousine to drive up and down the shores of the Potomac 
River, and they came back and made a report which made two 
objections to the development of the Great Falls water power. 
Let us see what they were. One was that the reason why 
the Government of the United States had a right to develop 
it was to get power and light for the use of the Government, 
and they said, “ When this is developed, it will produce a great 
deal more power than the Government can use, and therefore 
we will have to pay a high price, because we will have to figure 
the cost on the amount of electricity which the Government 
uses "—a silly proposition, of course. Nobody expected the Gov- 
ernment was going to use it all. Everybody who was inter- 
ested in it thought that the people who live in the city of 
Washington would get some benefit in the matter of electric 
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light, that they would get reductions, and that the street car 
companies would use it. 

But these great gentlemen had another objection, that if we 
developed Great Falls, it would come in competition with elec- 
tric light companies already in existence, which, of course, I 
have to admit was true. The Secretary of War approved their 
recommendations for the reasons, in substance, I have given. 

Later on, when it was reexamined and reinvestigated, Secre- 
tary Baker approved it, and his official approval is before the 
Senate now in an official document. 

Mr. NELSON. I believe we have in this city a commission 
composed of men who make it their business to agitate for the 
beautifying and improving of Washington. Has that commis- 
sion ever turned a hand about improving this water power? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not heard of it. And the Senator's 
question reminds me that when the Langfitt report was up 
there was a great outcry that we were going to destroy the 
beauty of Great Falls, but when we came to examine that re- 
port we found that the development did not touch Great Falls; 
that it utilized only the power of the river between the base 
of Great Falls and the District line. My own idea is that it 
should utilize it all. But that argument was made. 

Mr. President, if we are going to wait to develop: Great Falls 
until such time as its development will not mean the making 
of electricity which will come in competition with existing 
plants manufacturing electricity, of course everybody knows we 
will never develop it. If that argument is good, then there is 
not a waterfall under the shining sun that can be developed. 

Mr. President, the query is percolating through my brain as 
to how long this can go on. How long can Congress close its 
eyes to these conditions, and how long do you expect people to 
submit if Congress continues to close its eyes? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he does not think that the best way to get at this matter is 
by the introduction of a bill taking care of it, its reference to 
a proper committee, and consideration by that committee of all 
the merits and objections, and what not, instead of attempting 
to put it on an appropriation bill? Of course, it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. That was the serious objection to 
its inclusion in this bill. I feel very much inclined to agree 
wii the Senator about the importance of this water-power de- 
velopment. I am in hearty sympathy with his views on the 
subject. I feel that we ought to develop that power, and I 
hope it can be done. 

But we are in this situation with reference to the pending 
bill: Here is an Army appropriation bill. There is put upon 
that appropriation bill this item of legislation in the Senate by 
amendment. 

We meet the conferees on the part of the House, who promptly 
disagree to all our amendments, and they insist upon their dis- 
agreement. They have the vital objection to this amendment 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill, that they are not 
authorized to agree to it, that they could not agree to it if 
they wanted to. They could have agreed to submit it to the 
House and have a separate vote on it in the House, but we 
have no way of compelling the House to take a separate vote 
on it. If the House conferees insist upon disagreeing to it, 
either we have to recede or there can be no coming together at 
all, and we get nowhere in our conference. 

But the chief objection, as the Senator can see, is that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and legislation which may 
lead eventually to the expenditure of $44,000,000 by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Just about the cost of one battleship. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Exactly; but it is quite a little item. 
The question is whether we ought not to take care of this 
whole matter by a separate measure, proceeded with in the 
usual way. It was the chief objection, I think, on the part of 
the House conferees, that we are attempting to put on an 
appropriation bill a piece of legislation with respect to another 
subject not related at all to the Army and the needs of the 
Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will take up the Senator’s 
objections, and if I can not demonstrate that there is not any- 
thing in them I will be sorely disappointed. 

First, I accept the Senator’s statement in full that he favors 
this proposition. There is not any doubt about it. Yet his 
position illustrates the methods by which somebody, some way, 
somehow, always beats a proposition of this kind. 

Put it in a separate bill, he says. Very good. It has been 
in a separate bill. It is slumbering yet, after years of suffoca- 
tion, in pigeon holes in committees of the Senate, 

Bring it in as a separate proposition, he says. Very good. 
But you can not get it across the threshold. Something hap- 
pens. It should not be on the Army appropriation bill, the 
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Senator says. Yet it is always conceded that the investigation 
of it must always be made by the War Department, as it always 
has been. Every official investigation that has been made, 
so far as I know, has been by the War Department. 

What bill would we put it on? I have tried it on five or six, 
and it always meets the proposition, ‘ It does not belong here; 
put it on some other measure.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state what committee 
a separate bill is now pending before? 

Mr. NORRIS. None at present that I know of; but I have 
in past Congresses introduced bills that have suffered and died 
a lingering death in various pigeon holes. 

Where would we put it? Upon what bill coulii we put it? 
Not on the naval appropriation bill, because they would say 
at once, “ This investigation has been made by the War De- 
partment; we do not know anything about it. We do not want 
it. We do not build dams and bridges; the War Department 
does. We do not look after harbors; the War Department 
does.” 

All right. Put it on the sundry civil appropriation bill, and 
the same objection is made; and it is the same way all around. 
Put it on the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and they 
say “This is not a District proposition. Fundamentally the 
peg on which its constitutionality is hung is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States uses electricity, light, and power, and 
therefore it has a right to develop this water power. So it must 
not be on the District bill,” although I had it referred several 
years ago to the District Commissioners, and they made a favor- 
able report on it, and that was as far as it got. 

The Senator from Florida says it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. Let us take that up. I am glad he reminded me 
of it. This is an appropriation bill, and the amendment is legis- 
lation. The committee brought into the Senate an amendment 
to that bill in the identical words used in this amendment up to 
the peint of the statement of the object of the expenditure, for 
the increased water supply of the District of Columbia. The 
Army appropriation bill, with some legislation on it put in by 
the Committee on Military Affairs, provided for the increased 
water supply of the District of Columbia. The Senator’s own 
theory drives him clear out of court into the back yard. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment; I am not quite through 
with the Senator’s objections. 

That is not all. By the way, here is another little incident 
which, to my mind, is peculiar; it may have been just an acci- 
dent. When the amendment providing for an increased water 
supply for the District of Columbia was before the Senate, I 
offered the amendment now in dispute as an amendment to that 
ene; in other words, the foundation of the amendment for in- 
creasing the water supply came out of the very report this 
amendment comes out of. The very man, the very commission, 
the very engineer, investigated and made a favorable report 
upon both of them. The committee adopted it as to one and 
rejected it as to the other; and now they say, “ You must not 
put it on this bill, because it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill.” I was only following their own lead. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator knows that 
the water-power proposition was never laid before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. So how can the Senator say the 
committee rejected it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator, too—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say a word to the Senator from New 
York in regard to that. Technically, the Senator may be right, 
although the amendment was offered and was referred to the 
committee. I did not appear there and call it up, it is true, and 
the reason why I did not, Mr. President, was because, as foolish 
as I am and as unimportant as I am, my time is too important 
to waste in appearing before committees when I know in ad- 
vance what is going to happen to me. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is not altogether correct in 
his statement with regard to these two amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. I amr not through with them yet. 

Mr. FLETCHER. His statement ought to be followed with 
this statement. Of course, if the Senator were making his 
argument to the House, I think it would be very much more 
effective, perhaps, than here, because that is the body which 
has to be convinced on this subject. The House conferees 
were willing to agree to amendment No. 52, providing for the 
increased water supply, subject to a vote of the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; that is all I asked the Senate con- 
ferees to do with amendnrent No. 53. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. But they were not willing to agree even 
to take this amendment to the House, They were willing to 
take the other amendment to the House, and they did take it 
there, and it was discussed and voted on there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but that is just a part of the amend- 
ment, and it was agreed to in the House, 

Now I come to the other part of this question. The Senator 
from New York refers to this as a separate anrendment from 
the other. It is not. It is marked so in the print, it is true, 
but I challenge anyone to show why it is thus marked. As a 
matter of fact, the records of the Senate will show that when 
the amendment brought in by the committee providing for an 
increased water supply was before the Senate I offered the 
Great Falls amendment as an amendment to the committee 
amendment, and it was agreed to. The Senator now sitting 
right at my left [Mr. Jones of Washington] was in the chair 
at that time, and if I make a statement that is not true in 
regard to it I want him to rise in his place and correct me. 

That amendment to the comnrittee amendment was agreed to. 
Then the Senator from Washington, as presidiug officer of the 
Senate, put to the Senate the question on ayreeing to the 
amendment as amended, and it was agreed to. There were not 
two amendments; there was only one amendment. That amend- 
ment provided for the increase of the water supply and the 
development of Great Falls. I challenge any Senator to con- 
tradict that statement. That is what the records of the Senate 
will show. But when the bill was printed and sent to con- 
ference it was in the form of two amendments, and that is 
what the conferees took. It was not right. It was not fair. It 
was not true. It was not a correct statement of the action of 
the Senate. There was only one amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely desire to say that I 
assume the Recorp shows what the Senator states. My recol- 
lection is very clear that the facts are as the Senator has 
stated, that he did offer his amendment as an amendment to 
the committee amendment. and it was so acted on by the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. [ have never looked at 
the ReEcorp. I assume the Recorp will show what the facts 
were. I can prove it, if I may have an opportunity, before 
any tribunal of justice. Let me subpeena the witnesses and I 
will prove it under oath, and I will prove it so conclusively 
that no one will dare contradict it. 

Now, we are confronted with the fact that the House con- 
ferees were willing to go back to the House with one amend- 
ment but not with the other. The amendments were both 
legislation and they are both on an appropriation bill. As a 
matter of honesty, they were one amendment, and when they 
went back with one of them they could not in all honor and 
honesty go back without both. Had they gone back with both, 
in my judgment the one I am discussing would be in the bill 
now. I may be wrong, but at least in all fairness that ought 
to have been presented to the House. 

Now, Mr. President, men get weary and tired of continually 
expending their lives and their time upon things that every- 
body seems to want and that nobody can get, and after a while 
they quit. Life is too short to spend it all on one thing like 
this. Compared with the whole great country it is a small 
item, I admit, but at least-it is connected with the development 
of every great institution of similar nature in the United 
States. 

I noticed while the bill was in conference that Secretary of 
War Weeks either sent a statement to the conferees or gave it 
out to the newspapers in regard to this amendment. I read 
it in the papers. I think he gave three reasons why it ought 
not to be on the bill. I do not know that I can state them now, 
but one was that it ought not to be on the Army appropriation 
bill. That is technical, of course, and I do not care to debate 
it further than I have already done. He could have made the 
Same assertion in regard to the other one that everybody ap- 
proved, and I approved, too, about the increased water supply 
for the District of Columbia. Perhaps that ought to have 
been in a Separate bill. Why did not the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] introduce a bill for that purpose and make a 
separate measure of it and let a committee consider it and 
report upon it like he said we ought to do with this one? Why 
should they pick out something that is going to benefit the 
people when they want to be technical? When they want some- 
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thing they can avoid all the technicalities on earth to get it 
at once and by the shortest cut. 

Secretary of War Weeks thought it ought not to be on the 
Army appropriation bill. That was one reason. I think an- 
other reason was that it was legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and the third reason was that he was not in favor of it. 
I concede to him his right to be opposed to it. There is no 
man here who has greater respect for Secretary of War Weeks 
than I. Opposed to it as he is, I would be perfectly willing if 
it were put into law to have him placed in absolute and su- 
preme charge of its development. I think he would do the 
square thing, and do it right. 

But must the Congress halt, must the conferees lie down, 
whenever Secretary Weeks says, “I do not like that legisla- 
tion”? It would have been appropriate for some Senator or 
Member of the House to have said that, because he has some- 
thing to do with the legislation, but Secretary Weeks evidently 
has forgotten that the last time he ran for the Senate he was 
defeated and that he is not now a Member of this body. He is 
just an ordinary Secretary of War. He is not legislating, and it 
is not for him to say whether Congress shall authorize the 
development of Great Falls. Suppose he is opposed to it? I 
would assume, without having talked with him, that he would 
be opposed to it. Lots of other good men like him, who get 
only a certain viewpoint, would not want to develop the water 
power of Great Falls because it might interfere with vested 
wealth, like the Potomac Electric Power Co. or the street car 
company or the gas company. 

But that ought not to control the action of Congress. We can 
say to Secretary Weeks, “ We have perfect respect for you, and 
you have a right to be opposed to this, but you are not a 
Member of the Senate, and while we should like to have your 
advice when we ask for it, valuable as it often is, we are not 
tying ourselves up as slaves to follow you or any other execu- 
tive officer. We ought to have some brains and we ought to 
know something. If we do not, we ought not to be here. We 
ought to know something about legislation and we ought to 
follow our own convictions.” 

I know that many men, great men, honest men, able men, 
dislike to do anything of this kind for fear they will interfere 
with some one else in some investment he may have made in 
the business line. I remember I was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when the first attempt was made to put a typeset- 
ting machine in the Government Printing Office, and there was 
an awful cry against it from honest men, misled, I think. They 
said, “ You are going to throw a lot of these poor printers out 
of a job. They do not know anything bu~ how to set type, and 
now you are going to put in a machine to do that work.” There 
was a great propaganda brought about to compel Congress to 
legislate against putting typesetting machines in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

That is one of the steps in the progress of civilization, an 
improvement over present conditions. Sometimes it hurts an 
individual here or there, but very seldom it even does that. 
But if it does, for the good of the whole, for the good of hu- 
manity, we must not stop the progress of civilization in order 
to give some one a job or to protect some man’s investment. 
Those printers who were thrown out of jobs got better jobs. 
It did not hurt anyone to have the typesetting machines put in 
the Government Printing Office. The laws of God and the laws 
of progress are such that in the end all are benefited if they are 
honest and fair. So when a man stands up and Says that 
we must not develop Great Falls because it will interfere with 
the Potomac Electric Power Co., I say it will not. When it 
is said that we must not put typesetting machines in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office because it will throw some printer out 
of a job, I say it will give him a better job. I could not tell you 
just how, I could not tell you just where, I could not tell you 
just when, but those things right themselves. We must not 
stop progress and close our eyes to advancing civilization. 

I remember when I was just a boy at home, working out 
among the neighboring farmers, there was one time when I and 
all the fellows like me made more money than at any other 
season of the year, and that was during harvest, when every 
farmer who had a quantity of wheat to cut had to hire a whole 
lot of men. We used to get the magnificent sum of $2 a day 
and board. We wanted the harvest to last just as long as pos- 
sible in order that we might draw that mammoth salary. About 
that time along came some Yankee who had invented a self- 
binder, and in the community where I lived, honest, prosperous, 
patriotic citizens of northern Ohio, every one of them trying 
to do the best he could for himself and his family and his 
country, in that community where all the farmers raised wheat, 
one farmer a little more wealthy than the others bought a self- 
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binder. I remember that it bound the wheat with wire instead 
of twine, as they do now. Everybody was talking about it. 
We knew about it before it came inte the community. It came 
in the midst of harvest and was set to work, and it worked a 
day. Most of us thought it would not work at all. We did not 
think any man on earth could tie a knot by machinery around 
a sheaf of wheat, but this machine did it. It worked all day. 
That night, when the farmer who owned it was fast asleep, 
some one came into the wheat field, piled a lot of sheaves of 
wheat around it, and set it afire and burned it up. 

Now, there was quite a feeling in that community among the 
poor who had to work out and who were always able to get a 
good wage during the harvest time. They thought that with 
the introduction of the self-binder their occupation was gone. 
They thought they were all going to become paupers. They 
were thinking of their friends, their mothers, their relatives, 
who were poor. Perhaps if they were older they thought of 
their children and their wives. They thought, “We have lost 
the most profitable season of the year by this mad, crazy inven- 
tion that ties up a sheaf of wheat by machinery.” 

I remember well when I got home on the next Saturday 
night my poor old mother met me at the door, and the first 
thing she said was, “ Willie, did you hear about the burning 
of John Marsh’s self-binder?” I said, “ Yes, I heard about it.” 
She said, “Isn’t it awful?” I said, “Yes, I think it is, 
mother.” “ Well, Willie.” she said, “I am sorry about it; 
but, after all, what are the poor people going to do if all these 
new inventions get started?” She was, honest and true, the 
best woman that ever lived. She knew it was wrong; she was 
sorry they had burned it; she could not reach a conclusion that 
would approve that action; and yet down in her honest heart 
there came the doubt, “ What are we going to do? We are 
going to become paupers. How are we going to live if these 
new inventions come into general use?” 

Mr. President, the self-binder did not hurt the poor. The 
hired man does not now know how to make a band or to bind 
a sheaf of wheat. It was all for the good of the poor as well 
as for the good of everybody else. It was one of the steps in 
human progress. It was a sin and it was wrong to try to block 
it. Senators here who are opposed to the Great Falls develop- 
ment condemn such action; they have no sympathy with the 
poor printer who might be put out of a job by the installation 
of a machine, and yet in a bigger way, in a broader way, they 
are blocking human progress and making the people suffer be- 
cause of their refusal to permit the development of the natural 
resources that God has given us. They are doing the very 
thing that the men did who burned up the self-binder; they are 
doing the very same kind of an act as that of the men who tried 
to prevail on Congress to prevent the putting into the Govern- 
ment Printing Office of typesetting machines; they are blocking 
human progress. We can not burn self-binders; we can not 
prevent the use of machines where they can do better work 
than human labor; and we can not prevent the development of 
water power without thereby affecting injuriously all humanity. 

The sins of those who oppose such development will come 
home to trouble them. They are standing in the way of the 
onward march of civilization. Sooner or later they must go 
down beneath the waves of human progress, which they are 
oniy succeeding in backing up and making more powerful when 
the dam does break. 

This is only a little matter, but the methods that have been 
adopted, the things that have happened for 15 years to block 
this legislation, are not creditable to the men who are respon- 
sible for them. The electric light company in Washington will 
get along, and the street car companies, if they only knew it, 
ought to want this development completed. God knows it would 
help those who have to pay the fares. Thousands and thou- 
sands who live in humble homes in this city and who would get 
the benefit of a reduced price for electric light and electric 
power and electric heat are thinking about it. We can not 
prevent progress without in the hearts of men who know the 
fact sowing the seeds of anarchy and revolution. It can not be 
done, 

The destruction of thé great Empire of Russia came about 
not because of some little thing that suddenly happened, not 
because of something that occurred yesterday or last week, but 
it resulted from an accumulation of causes that went back 
through the centuries. The men and the women who had grown 
gray working for somebody else without a chance to get any- 
thing but their board and clothes had begun to think. They had 
been thinking for years; they knew that they were down- 
trodden; they knew that above them was an aristocracy that 
was not just, that was living off their toil and their sweat and 
their brains. They were subdued for hundreds of years, but 
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gradually, little by little, their resentment became stronger, and 
the opportunity came during the World War for them to throw 
off the yoke. They went further than many of us desired to 
see them go; and yet if I or you, Mr. President, had lived all 
our lives toiling 16 hours a day for somebody else, and we knew 
that our fathers and our mothers and our grandfathers and our 
grandmothers before us had done the same thing, and that as 
the result of our toil we had built up a class of aristocrats who 
were living off the sweat of our faces and of our forefathers’ 
faces, we, too, would have been bolsheviks; we, too, would have 
revolted. 

That instance affords a lesson in psychology, and the pending 
controversy presents another. What has happened in another 
place will happen here. It is an interesting study in psychology, 
Mr. President, to endeavor to ascertain how long it will take 
to make an honest, patriotic, educated, intelligent man into an 
anarchist ; but it can be done. There is not a Senator here who, 
if the influences in that direction surrounded him long enough, 
would not become an anarchist. 

Several years ago, Mr. President, I boarded a street car to 
ride to my residence. I was hanging on to a strap, as was 
usually the case with me. The car was not being operated very 
carefully and the passengers were jostled around a good deal. 
I was jostled up against another man who was hanging to a 
strap. We accepted our bumping against each other as a kind 
of introduction and began conversing. I found that he was a 
very bright and fine looking man, about 35 years of age or, 
perhaps, 40. He was an educated man, and he expressed to me 
some very bitter sentiments against the street car company. 
He said, “I have been hanging to these straps for now nearly 
20 years and I am getting tired of it. I pay for a seat, but I 
never get one.’ The upshot of it was that I became interested 
in the man and, out of pure curiosity, in pursuance of a sort of 
psychological study, when he got off the car I got off with him. 
I conversed with him there for more than an hour. He told 
me that when he was a growing boy he had come to Washington 
with his father, who at that time was a Member of the House 
of Representatives. If I should mention the father’s name 
Senators who are here would remember him, because he had a 
national reputation. My acquaintance said, “I married the 
daughter of a Member of Congress in Washington; our fathers 
are both dead and neither one of them left us any money to 
speak of. I have had a job ever since my father was in Con- 
gress. I have been put under the civil service and my job is 
secure.” He told me the salary he was receiving. He had five 
children, and he lived in one of a row of houses which he had 
bought but which was quite heavily mortgaged. He had recently 
had considerable .sickness in his family. He said, “I have 
sentiments now that I almost blush to hold even in the dark. 
They are as different from what my father taught me and 
what I believed when.I grew up as anything possibly could be.” 
He said, “ Formerly I hated such things as union labor; years 
ago I had no sympathy with the man who had been thrown 
out of his job; I had no sympathy for any cry for better wages 
or working conditions; but,’ he continued, “I have Deen hang- 
ing on to that strap for 20 years, and, I am sorry to say it but 
the truth is that if a street car passed here now and ran off 
the track and caught fire I would not cross the street to put 
it out.” Think of the spirit of anarchy that had grown up in 
this man’s heart! He had suffered from what I call “strap- 
itis,” a disease that afflicts most of the people in the city of 
Washington who do not ride in automobiles. It had had no 
effect at first, but “ strapitis will get you, if you don’t watch 
out.” It wore on his nerves; day after day when tired and 
he feit that he ought to be sitting down he was holding on to a 
strap until he lost his respect for property—a very lamentable 
condition ; in my judgment one to be very much regretted. 

I kept track of that man for a while. He was still in the 
civil service when the war broke out, but shortly thereafter was 
discharged from the Government employ. In my conversation 
I told him who I was and he kept track of me, to some extent, 
When he got into difficulty he came to my office about his posi- 
tion. He had lost his home, the mortgage being foreclosed; his 
wife had died; and he wanted me to try to keep him in his 
position; but when he told me his sentiments and what he had 
Said at various times I refused to aid him, I said, “You are 
not true to your country; if I were in authority over you, IL 
would discharge you to-day; you have no business to be in the 
Government service; every drop of my blood goes out in sym- 
pathy to you, because you are the victim of a system that is 
wrong. Your own statements show you are disloyal. We must 
not give up to such thines; we must not surrender to influences 
of that kind and lose our patriotism, even though we lose every 
battle and in the end lose our lives. We must have more faith.” 
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This man was a disloyal anarchist, made so by years of injus- 
tice. Unfair treatment of the common people will always in the 
end bring ruin to the powerful influences which perpetrate it. 
Those of you who prevent the development of such things as 
Great Falls are sowing to the whirlwind, and sooner or later 
either you or your descendants will reap the fruits of your 
unjust conduct. 

Mr, President, the point is that every man, woman, and child 
in their minds will be influenced by years of abuse and coer- 
cion until reason will fly from the brain and they will become 
murderers and anarchists, 

Mr. President, I know that what I am preaching now and 
what I have taught previously, even before I came to this body, 
meets severe condemnation by many great and good people. 
While it is never very agreeable to speak particularly of one’s 
self, I think I ought to give another instance that happened 
to me here in the Senate. When I came to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives I was not aware that I was looked 
upon with suspicion by Members of this body because of the 
attitude which I had taken in connection with matters that had 
happened in the House of Representatives in a weak effort to 
right what I believed to be wrong there; what I believed to be 
machine control there. I was not aware that that had given 
me an unsavory reputation here in this Chamber. There was a 
Senator here whom I will use to illustrate the thought I have 
in mind, one of the best men who ever lived. He is yet a Mem- 
ber of this body. I would not be afraid to trust my life in his 
hands; and yet he has the other viewpoint; he has the same 
viewpoint as that of Secretary Weeks: “Do not do this thing. 
Let George do it, because George can make some money out 
of it. Do not let the Government do it.” 

He has that viewpoint. It is perfectly proper if he wants it. 
I am not complaining; and after I had been here for two or 
three months, that good Senator confessed to another one, who 
himself told me the story, and he said, “I have watched that 
man ”—referring to me—“ ever since he came here, and, do you 
know, I have finally come to the conclusion that he is honest.” 

I did not know that he had an idea that I was dishonest. I 
was innocent of the fact that I suppose every time I came into 
his vicinity he clapped his hand on his pocketbook. I did not 
know that he was afraid to trust me or take my word, and yet 
I did not believe then that he ever thought I had committed 
robbery. I do not suppose that man really thought that I was 
a murderer. I do not suppose he really believed that I would 
steal another fellow’s automobile if I got a chance down here 
on the street, or that I would lie to another Senator on the 
floor of the Senate; and yet he had the viewpoint that there 
was something wrong—the viewpoint of the man who sees noth- 
ing except through the eyes of big business; the viewpoint of 
the man who himself, good and holy though he is, is a member 
of the political machine. He always followed his leader, and 
I did not always. He always obeyed the command of the 
political machine. He believed that was the best way to govern 
the people; and if the machine took one position to-day, he 
stood for it. If it took the opposite position to-morrow, he 
stood for that without a blush, in the first place, because it re- 
lieved him from thinking; and, in the next place, because he 
did not feel responsible for it anyway. That was his point of 
view. He was just a cog in a great, big political machine, and 
he has rolled around in the grease and the oil of that machine 
day after day and year after year, and he is perfectly satisfied. 
He can not see out for the grease. 

He has a perfect right to have those views; but that is the 
viewpoint that the big man is a great patriot who will give a 
job to a poor fellow, even though he makes a thousand per cent 
and the poor fellow has hardly enough to live on. It is the doc- 
trine that the fellow who has a job that pays enough to pro- 
vide his board and his clothes ought to be satisfied; and when 
he raises up his hand like Oliver Twist, and comes back for 
another bowl of soup the man who has this viewpoint is shocked. 
He does not think the fellow understands what is good for him, 
and so he goes on the theory that the big fellow ought to dish 
it out as he sees best. 

Mr. President, we are doing those things. We are saying here, 
“You must not put this item on this bill, because it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill,” when, as a matter of fact, the 
very amendment to which it honestly ought to be attached is 
likewise an amendment in the nature of a legislative proposi- 
tion on an appropriation bill. ‘“ That is all right, because we 
want it; but this is all wrong, because we do not want it, al- 
though the reason is just the same. Be technical and put it 
. off when big business does not want it; dispense with tech- 
nicality and put it on when big business is satisfied.” 

Mr. President, I have not any idea that I can defeat this con- 
ference report. I realize that it is nearly the 1st of July. I 





realize that the charge can be and probably will be made th:.t by 
my delay I am increasing the expense cf the Government. Thst 
charge is usually made against anybody who undertakes to do 
anything of this kind; but I want to warn the Senate that we 
can not keep on always, that a suffering people will not always 
suffer silently, and that while this in itself is a little thing, it 
is one of nrany thousands of things; and when the Senate of 
the United States has expressed its will after a full debate, once 
upon a roll call, we ought not to cast it aside just because some- 
body says, “ Oh, this is not the way to do it. Do it some other 
way.” I promise you, Mr. President, that it is coming home to 
roost again. You will have a chance to do it in some other way; 
and then listen to the fellows, as you have heard them to-day, 
say, “ Do it still some other way.” 

Just before this report came in the cry was, “ Oh, investigate 
some more. We have only spent $20,000 of the people’s money 
investigating it. That was quite a while ago. Let us spend 
some more”; and so we will keep on with technicalities and de- 
lay and delay and delay, until five or six years from now you 
will be able to say, “ Let us investigate it again. Maybe Great 
Falls has disappeared in the nreantime. Maybe God has moved 
the falls. Maybe they are running uphill now, instead of down. 
Let us have an expert out there, at a cost of $25,000, to see”; 
and so on around and around and around and around, until the 
people get disgusted and get tired of going from the Democratic 
Party to the Republican Party, and from the Republican Party 
to the Democratic Party, jumping out of the frying pan into the 
fire and from the fire into the frying pan, and finding always 
the same kind of a dish served up to them, and say, “To hell 
with both of your parties”; and they will do it if you keep on. 
Then the time will come when you fellows who think more of 
big business than you do of your religion will be on your bended 
knees to such men as shall follow me—because I shall not be 
here then—praying for protection against the mob. The men 
who are called radicals and progressives now will be the con- 
servatives to whom the weeping, suffering world will plead for 
justice; and it may be that the pendulum will have swung so 
far that justice will be impossible. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a very few moments on this matter. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska can disabuse his mind 
of any suspicion that vested interests, mysterious, secret, sinu- 
ous, have had anything to do with the action of the Senate con- 
ferees upon this matter. I am not going to discuss the infer- 
ence that he drew, a very clear inference, before the Senate. It 
is not worthy of discussion; and I think, too, that he can dis- 
abuse his mind of the idea that the Secretary of War exercised 
any influence upon the Senate conferees by the letter to which 
the Senator from Nebraska has alluded. The truth is that that 
letter reached the chairman of the Senate conferees after the 
conferees had passed upon this question, and the letter was 
never alluded to in the conference meetings. 

Mr. President, I think I can relate exactly what happened. I 
know, of course, that the Senator is disappointed and many 
other Senators are disappointed at the failure of the Senate 
conferees to maintain this item in the bill. The Senator is not 
alone in his disappointment. The Senator from New York has 
suffered from some disappointments in this matter just as se- 
vere and perhaps even more severe than that suffered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. There are some things, however, that 
human beings can not accomplish under the legislative procedure 
of the House and the Senate relating to conferences. 

This matter was placed upon the Army appropriation bill by 
a vote of the Senate. When it was reached in conference it was 
discussed in connection with the amendment next preceding it, 
having to do with the water-supply proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator may. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that very question, does the Senator know 
how it happened that this went as two amendments instead of 
one, which the Senator must admit it ought to be? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator admits, does he not, that it was 

all one amendment? 
- Mr. WADSWORTH. I have read the Recorp since the Sena- 
tor made that observation in his speech, and I notice that the 
Presiding Officer presented the question as an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offered the amendment as an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I recollect it. I have not the slightest 
idea how they happened to be numbered separately, but whether 
numbered separately or together made no difference whatsoever 
in the conference. The attitude of the House conferees would 
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have been exactly the same, and the amendment, had it been 
one umendment, would have been divisible, and they would have 
insisted upon it just as they insisted upon their action on 
amendment No. 53. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it had been one amendment, as it ought to 
have been, as in reality it was, then it would have gone back 
to the House as one amendment, would it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If we could have compelled them to 
take it back. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is exactly on all fours with the other 
as far as any technicality is coneerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They did not think so. Now, the Sen- 
ator is not persuading me. The Senator should persuade the 
House conferees. We did our best. We did not make one 
inch of progress with them. 

We had a good deal of difficulty in persuading them to take 
amendment 52 back to the House. It required a long discus- 
sion and a lot of pleading to get them to do that, and they only 
did it because Congress had at the last session adopted that 
same amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was it not true that a number of the 
House conferees said very frankly they did not know but that 
they would favor the preposition of the Serator from Nebraska, 
but inasmuch as it was a project which would probably cost 
as mueh as $44,000,000, they thought it should not be put as a 
rider on the Army appropriation bill? While I favor the proj- 
eet, it seemed to me that there was a good deal of reason in that 
contention made by the members of the conference committee 
on the part of the House, and that was one of their contentions 
on which they seemed to feel very strongly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New York just said that 
this other part of the amendment—about the water supply— 
they took back for the reason that it had passed the Senate at 
the last session. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was one of the potential reasons. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was true of my amendment, was it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it was not. 

Mr. NORRIS. It passed the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On another bill, and passed the Senate 
alone: but the amendment embodying the water-supply project 
passed both Houses at the last session on the Army appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not contending that my amendment 
passed the House; but it did pass the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The other one did, and my statement 
still holds. There shall be no misunderstanding about it. We 
finally persuaded the House conferees after a great deal of diffi- 
culty to submit to the House the water supply amendment, and 
the factor in the diseussion which I believe was influential in 
gaining their consent to that line of action was the fact that 
both Houses had passed it at the last session on the Army ap- 
propriation bill, in the same connection. 

While the conference was going on the Senator from Nebraska 
asked me how we were progressing with respect to the water 
power amendment. At that time the House conferees had noti- 
fied us that uneer no circumstances would they take it back 
to the House; and they are the masters of that situation. ‘They 
do not have to de it unless they are willing. The Senator from 
Nebraska asked me if I would not plead with them at the next 
meeting to take it back for a separate vote, without committing 
theinselves, as House conferees, for or against the proposition. 
We tried that, but they refused. 

The Senator from. Tennessee [Mr,. McKreLiar] has mentioned 
one of the arguments which the House conferees presented. 
I think the Senate ought to realize the effect of the new House 
rules when it comes to judge of the activity or the faithfulness of 
the Senate conferees. It is not pleasant, may I say to the Sen- 
ator, to have him infer that we lay down, that we were faith- 
less to the mandate of the Senate. The Senator has to come to 
understand, if he has not already done so, what these House 
rules on conferences are to-day. They were changed Jast year, 
and the result is that you no longer have a free and open con- 
ference. The Senate is helpless, and will continue helpless until 
it changes its rules in certain respects, so that in a measure we 
enn retaliate and defend our rights. 

JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think that 


Well, they took the other part back. 
We succeeded in compelling them to 


the time has now come for us to refuse to go into a conference 
until we knew it is to be a full and free conference? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a question of very grave policy 
ou the part of the Senate. When the House rules were changed 
S60 as to put the appropriating power solely in the hands of the 
Conimittee on Appropriations of the House, the chairmen and 
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members of the standing committees, which up to that time 
had had the function of appropriating for the several depart- 
ments, insisted that they would surrender that appropriating 
power to the single committee, the Appropriutions Committee, 
upon one condition, a condition which must never be violated, 
namely, that the Appropriations Committee should never, upon 
its own initiative, attempt to legislate; that it should confine 
itself only to appropriating. ; 

The House conferees, when they encounter in bills amend- 
ments inserted by the Senate of a legislative or semilegislative 
character, instantly resist, and say, ‘‘ We have no right to take 
back to the House anything in the nature of legislation unless 
we can show that the House itself is familiar with the thing, 
and has passed it in one way or another.” The House rules 
do not contain such a provision, but that is the attitude taken 
by the House conferees. The House conferees assert that if 
they should yield to legislative amendments of vast impor- 
tance inserted by the Senate committing the Government toe a 
line of policy extending some distance into the future, the 
House itself would turn and rend them. They refuse posi- - 
tively and absolutely to take back any such amendment. 

Every time the Senate, or the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, has inserted amendments in the Army appropriation 
bills sinee the new rules of the House were adopted we have 
had to carry the burden of proof that the submission of such 
an amendment to a separate vote in the House would not pre- 
sent to the House something new and unheard-of and undis- 
eussed prior to that time. We failed to persuade them, in two, 
or three other instances, to submit to the House legislative 
amendments inserted by the Senate. 

When it came to this one they took this attitude, “ The House 
has never discussed this thing; no committee of the House has 
ever reported upon this thing; the House does not know any- 
thing about this thing. The House will turn and tear us to 
pieces if we try to put this thing ever. We refuse absolutely 
to take it back to the House.” What can the Senate conferees 
do? That is the attitude of the House conferees, and appar- 
ently the conferees of the House have the backing of the House 
in pursuing that general policy. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
suggested that perhaps the time had come when the Senate 
should refuse to go into a conference under existing condi- 
tions. If the Senate would observe its own rule with reference 
to appropriation bills, conferences would be full and free 
between the two Houses to-day, would they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In a much larger extent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. Of course, the Senate has a rule 
forbidding legislation upon appropriation bills, and nearly all 
the legislation that is inserted in the Army appropriation bill 
by the Senate is inserted by unanimous consent, except in this 
ease, when the rule of the Senate was voted down on a point 
of order, and the Senate put the amendment in regardless of 
the rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator is wrong about that; and the suggestion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I think, carries a wrong impression. These 
provisions are put in according to the rules of the Senate, taken 
as a whole. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. The Senate has a rule 
that by, unanimous consent it can de business, and when it votes 
such an amendment in a bill it does it in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This was done under a rule 
of the Senate which authorized the Presiding Officer to submit 
the point of order to the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was done, and the Senate, 
acting as it saw fit, took that action. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senate had a perfect right to do it. 
But the House is watching the Senate every time it does it, 
and when the conferees on the part of the Senate go into con- 
ference with the House conferees, who are apparently represent- 
ing a body which is intent upon defending itself, as they see it, 
against the tactics of the Senate, they find themselves abso- 
lutely powerless to persuade the House conferees to take back 
to the House for a separate vote legislative amendments of far- 
reaching character. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wavson of Indiana in the 
chair). Does the Senator from New York yield te the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield, 
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Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask whether the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Washington will not both 
agree that the Senate itself, by vote, very often violates its 
own rules? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. It has a right to do so by a 
vote, and does it occasionally. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I desire to ask the Senator from New York 
a very practical question. If the Senate conferees had held out 
for this amendment, is it not true that we would be in hopeless 
deadleck now, and probably in hopeless deadlock six months 
from now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We would be sitting in the room of the 
Committee on Military Affairs right now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was impossible, because the Members of 
the House had said that they would not under any circumstances 
agree to a $44,000,000 proposition brought in in this way. That 
is all there is to it. We had to agree if we were going to get a 
bill. That is the practical side of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that is the history of 
the transaction in the conference committee. I regret exceed- 
ingly that Senators are disappointed in this matter. As I said 
n moment ago, I personally have suffered exceedingly great dis- 
appointment in the conference on this bill. My disappointment 
will be stated a little later, if, in its judgment, the Senate adopts 
the report of the conference committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not want the 
Senator from New York to think that I am joining in criticism 
of the Senate conferees. I feel satisfied that under the circum- 
stances the Senate conferees did about the only thing they could 
do with reference to this matter. I should have been very glad 
indeed if they could have secured the agreement of the House 
conferees to this item. But I am satisfied it would have been 
useless for them to hold out longer; and, furthermore, the con- 
dition is a little different from what it will be some other time 
with reference to these appropriation bills. This bill must be 
enacted into law by the 30th of this month or we will have to 
continue the appropriations by resolution or some other way. I 
have no criticism to make of the Senate conferees. I feel that 
they did the very best they felt they possibly could do; and I 
think they did the very best they could do. I have had some 
little experience with House conferees, and I can sympathize 
with our conferees in the situation which confronted them. 

I am not going to discuss this item. I should have been very 
glad, as I said, if it had been Kept in the bill. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] will, if he has not already 
done so, introduce a separate bill and have it referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, if that is the proper 
committee to consider it, and I assure him that so far as I 
am concerned, I shall do everything I can to have action taken 
by that committee on such a bill. Of course, I am only one 
member of the committee, and I can not speak for others, but 
that is a course which can. be taken without waiting for another 
appropriation bill to come up next winter. We may not get 
very far, but we can agitate the matter at any rate, and if we 
can get a favorable report from a committee of the Senate upon 
a bill providing for this water-power development, I think it 
will be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is a member of the District Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am. 

Mr. NORRIS. I assure the Senator now that I will follow 
out his suggestion. I shall hold him to his promise, and I 
know when the Senator gives his word he will keep it, and I 
know that if he keeps it he can have something done. I will 
introduce the bill, and will have it referred, if I can, to the 
District Committee, and I will depend on the Senator to see 
that something happens to it beside slow death. 

Mr. JONES of. Washington. As I have said, I am only one 
member of the committee; but I will do the very. best I can. 
Of course, I will expect the aid and assistance of the Senator 
from Nebraska in presenting the matter to the committee. 
There are some good Senators on that committee who prob- 
ably do not agree with me with reference to this measure, and 
the principle embodied in it, and I shall expect them, of course, 
to oppose a favorable report. I may be the only one on the 
committee in accord very largely with the views of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

I have wondered time and again why it is that for the ages 
past this great water power has been going to waste. There 
has been a great deal of talk, especially here in the East, about 
conservation of water power, and yet right at the very door of 
the National Capital, where a great many of these fulminations 
have been generated and formed and made, we have a water 
power that has been going to waste since time began. It seems 
to me that it is time for us to make some use of it, to conserve 
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it in a proper way, and, as I said, I shall do everything I ean 
in the committee to have action taken. 

I desire to ask the Senater from New York about another 
amendment in this report, amendment No. 56. I find from the 
report that the Senate conferees agreed on that amendment. 
That is the amendment which provides that— 

_ No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used fer pay- 
ing to any civilian employee of the United States Government, 

* * ok x * By x 
an hourly wage or salary larger than that customarily paid by private 
individuals for corresponding work in the same locality. 

Now, the Senater, of course, remembers the prevision that 
the Senate put in which took care of the situation where the 
wages had been adjusted by wage boards. As I understand 
the effect of this language of the House, it will be something 
like this. Take some locality, or take almost any locality for 
that matter, where there is a Government institution, a navy 
yard, and where there are civilian employees engaged in work; 
if the prevailing rate of wages in the loeality is a certain 
amount for a 10-hour day, then the wages paid to the civilian 
employees will be reduced proportionately below that wage be- 
cause the Government employee works an 8-hour day. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not sure that I understand the 
Senator. Would it not be increased? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Wages of persons in certain em- 
ployment in the locality are based upon 10 hours’ work, because 
that is the prevailing day in such institutions. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is so much an hour? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; as a general rule they get 
so much a day, but it is for 10 hours a day in many cases. 
Government employees work only 8 hours, so that they will 
get a similar wage except it will be reduced .by the proportion 
of 2 hours, or in the proportion that 8 bears to 10. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not my understanding of the 
situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am constrained to believe that 
will be the effect of the language, and that it means a reduc- 
tion of the wages of Government employees in a way that Con- 
gress does not contemplate. We have taken the position in a 
legislative way that 8 hours is a proper day’s work. We 
have done that very largely on the theory that a man will do 
about as much in 8 hours as he will in 10. So we have based 
our wage on that theory, and the wage boards have regulated 
the wages on that basis. In other words, where they fix the 
wages at the same as those paid by similar establishments in 
the neighborhood, they give to the Government employees the 
same wage for an 8-hour day that a man in a civilian establish- 
ment gets for 10 hours. Now, if we take away the provision for 


wage-board establishments and say that no part of the money’ 


appropriated in this act shall be used for paying to any civilian 
employee of the United States Government an hourly wage or 
salary larger than that customarily paid by private individuals 
for corresponding work in the same locality, it seems to me we 
compel them to reduce the wage in the proportion that 8 hears 
to 10. 

In my judgment, that is what this language requires. I do 
not think that is right, I do not think it is fair, I do not think it 
is just. I do not think that is what our past legislation contem- 
plates. It seems to me that the language of the Senate amend- 
ment ought to have been maintained if it was possible to main- 
tain it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my view is in 
accord with that of the Senator from Washington, that the 
language not only reduces the wage of all civilian employees 
in the arsenals of the country but it reduces the wages of 
clerks, stenographers, and typists, because the language re- 
ferred to fixes the wage on a per hour basis. It means that 
while they work they shall be paid the same wage per hour as 
that paid other employees in private enterprises. 

That has not been the policy of the Government in the past. 
Young ladies working in clerical positions who work seven 
hours a day will be paid a less wage per day than stenograjhers 
and typists who work eight or nine hours in private employ- 
ment. It is a very serious matter and one that means a de- 
cided cut in wages to every civilian employee of the War 
Department. It not only means a cut in wages but a deduction 
for half holidays and possibly vacations or sick-leave time. 

I am very sorry that the conferees on the part of the Senate 
yielded and agreed to the House amendment. I think the 
amendment which the Senate proposed and which the Senator 
from New York originally favored would have protected them 
by reason of the provision that the wage board should still 
have authority, and that this per hour wage would not be bind- 
ing in certain cases. I am sure that very serious condemnation 
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of the action Congress will 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the conference report. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator from New York? As I understand the conference re- 
port, the Army. after September of this year, will be reduced to 
150,000 enlisted men. Is that the result of the conference 
report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


follow the enactment into law 


ot 


The question is on agreeing 


That 


will be the result of the action | 
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of the Senate if it complies with my request relative to the | 


House action. The report which is now before the 
leaves in disagreement the item “ Pay of enlisted men.” That 
is the item which controls the size of the Army for the next 
year. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator 
the adoption of the report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. The report carries in effect 
agreements upon everything else. The House in the meantime 
has voted separately on some amendments which it took with 
amendments. 

Mr. KING. I shall ask the Senator about that a little later, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The status to-day is just this: There is 
only one thing in disagreement between the two Houses at this 
nroment, and that is pay of enlisted men of the Army. That is 
the way I ai stating it as a practical proposition. There are 
one or two little technical differences, but they do not amount 
to anything. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


intend 


proposition I have just discussed. My idea is that the Senator 
from New York does not think that should be the construction 
given to the language. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to have that 


appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When this language appeared in the 
bill as it was passed by the House we were somewhat con- 
fused as to just what its effect would be, and I think I said 
so on the floor in a little colloguy with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. I myself proposed the Senate amendment, 
saying at the time that it seemed entirely reasonable to me as 
an original proposition, but that it would throw it into con- 
ference, and we could discuss the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage. The House conferees discussed quite freely and openly 
with us the two provisions. Their interpretation of their 
own language is that it will have no effect whatsoever except 
to prevent the Government making wages now paid or to be 
paid in the future—and when I say “wages” I mean the full 
wage—higher than are paid for similar work on the outside. 

We had a long talk about it. 
different ways, and we can figure out just what its effect will 


be. There is very little difference between the two Houses on 
it. We only put in the words “other than those whose pay 


” 


is adjusted from time to time through wage boards. Wage 
boards would still be subject to the existing custonr. I do not 
think it is going to have the effect suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. If it does, if it is construed by the ad- 
ministrative officers to justify a cut and slash on the basis 
suggested by the Senator from Washington, Congress can cure 
it very quickly by a joint resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the fixing of the wage on a per hour basis in this way ameunts 
to an annulment of the powers of the wage board? If wage 


Mr. President, I should like an | 
expression from the Senator for the Recorp in reference to the | 


It can be read in one or two. 


Senate | 


o discuss that after | 
t liscuss tl afte | better class of e 


ae 
| highest wages paid, 
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Does not the Senator think | 


boards are paying civilian employees more than similar em- | 
ployees are paid per hour in private industries, and we pass | 


legisiation to prevent such payment, we practically 
the operations and judgment of the wage board. That is the 
effect of the language. I really think the Senator from New 
York does not appreciate the importance of this change. 

I have in my band a memorandum prepared by the representa- 
tives in Washington of the organized employees of the arsenals 
and other divisions of the War Department which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp, and which will tend to show just 
how they consider this law will operate. I ask permission to 
invert that in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


JUNE 15, 1921. 


MEMCRANDUM SHIOWING REASONS WHY SENATE AMENDMENT NO. 56, ON 
CIVILIAN WAGES IN ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, SHOULD BE ADOPTED AND 
HOUSE PROVISION REJECTED 
1. The Ifouse provision states in effect that civilian employees paid 

from this bill shail receive as a maximum the hourly wage paid by 


private individuals in the same locality. A department head can there- 
fore pay as much below that as he wants to, 


nullify | 
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2. There is no law compelling the War Department to even pay the 
prevailing rate. This requirement is covered only by department regu- 
lations. Hence, inasmuch as the House provision prohibits payment in 
the event the prevailing rate is exceeded, any error in this regard would 
have to be made up by the disbursing oflicer. This is a powerful de- 
terrent as against a mere direction to pay the prevailing rate. 

Disbursing officers would be disposed to pay less than the prevailing 
rate to be on the safe side. 

8. For practically a generation, or ever since the S-hour law was 
enacted for work performed py the Government, it has been the rule 
for the Government to pay for an 8-hour day whatever was paid by 
private concerns for their regular workday, whether that workday 
was 8, 9, or 10 hours. At present many private employers operate 
their shops on an 8-hour basis, others on a 9-hour basis. 

Under the House provision the Government could pay its employees 
only eight-ninths of the day’s pay obtaining in private shops in the 
vicinity where the 9-hour day was in yogue. Clerks in the Government 
service working seven hours would receive only seven-eighths of the 
pay received in private shops where eight hours are worked. 

4. For a long term of years it has been customary for the Govern- 
ment to be a model employer and pay a wage equivalent to what the 
oyers were paying in private industry, not the very 
but the average high wages paid. 

The House provision has already been interpreted by officials of the 
War Department to mean that they must not exceed the average rate 


| which compels them to take into consideration rates of pay obtaining in 


shops operated by the most illiberal and mercenary employers in the 
community. ; 

5. The Civil Service Committees of the Senate and House are at 
present holding hearings with the object in view of having enacted a 
reclassification measure. Employees of the Government are expecting 
Congress to be acting in good faith and not to allow amendments of 
this kind to be slipped through which, in effect, will reduce wages to 
a point where the Government will become the most illiberal large em- 
ployer of labor. What can Government employees expect if while 
waiting for reclassification laws are enacted to place as a maximum 
rate in the Government service the average obtaining in private indus- 
try, the ‘basis being the hourly rate? This appears to be the most re- 
stricted and illiberal construction that could be adopted as a basis for 
wage adjustment. 2 

6. Congress has been insisting that the employees should be satis- 
fied with wage boards. As a result of this thought, the $240 bonus 
was abolished for these very employees whom the House provision 
would still further restrict as to wages. 

If employees are to rely upon wage boards, Congress should not at 
the same time arbitrarily reduce wages and, in effect, take the setting 
of wages out of the hands of wage boards. . 

Employees in the arsenals would be directly affected by this House 
provision in the Army bill. Wage boards have recently been convened 
at the arsenals. In most cases their decisions haye been reached, and 
awards put into effect in some instances. In other instances they prob- 
ably will be effective not later than July 1 next. 

At the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, for instance, the wage board 
consisted of three Army officers and four foremen. Employees had 
been denied the right of representation or the privilege of presenting 
data or arguments several months before, and although this privilege 
has been restored by the Ordnance Office, the employees have never 
been so advised. The result was that a wage scale was set without 
even giving the employees a hearing. This resulted in a drastic cut in 
pay. For instance, the maximum pay set for machinists is $5.04 per 
diem. The average pay for machinists, tool makers, and instrument 
makers is $4.92 per day, in addition to which they will receive the 
$240 bonus until July 1. On July 1 their average pay will be $4.92 per 
day. This rate is $1.24 per diem below the average rate which will be 
received by machinists in the railroad service on July 1, as recently 
determined by the Railroad Labor Board. These facts are undis- 
puted and show a most illiberal policy pursued by the Government, 
Instead of Congress attempting to further place the Government cm- 
ployees at a disadvantage, it ought to come to their rescue and insist 
upon a fair rate being set. 

As a direct comparison, on July 1 machinists on the railroads will 
receive $6.16 per day. Machinists, tool makers, and instrument mak- 
ers at the Frankford Arsenal! will receive rates as follows: 

Ten per cent will receive $5.44. 

Forty per cent will receive $5.04. 

Thirty-five per cent will receive $4.64, 

Fifteen per cent will receive $4.24. 

7. The House provision was an amendment by Congressman Luce, 
of Massachusetts. The illustration he used (see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
1279) in justification of this amendment would 
allow Government clerks working seven hours only $14.826 in the 
Government service, whereas in the private shop, from which her 
wages were set, she would receive $18 per week. Thus the Govern- 
ment would pay less and enable private employers to obtain all skilled 
Government workmen. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
New York if he does not think that this is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify recommitting the report? _ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not. A recommittal of the 
report would cost the Government millions of dollars. If harm 
has been done, and I am not persuaded that it has, it can be 
cured very quickly and restitution made to those who have 
been unjustly treated. 

I do not know whether I have seen the memorandum which 
the Senator has just placed in the Recorp, but I, too, had a 
memorandum furnished me, and I also conversed with some of 
the representatives to whom the Senator has referred. At that 
time they did not bring up the point which the Senator has 
brought up, but they brought up quite a different one. We had 
an entirely frank and friendly conversation about it. It was 
at their suggestion originally that I offered the amendment. 
They were uncertain themselves as to what the effect would 

be. All they complained against was the uncertainty of the 
House language. The House conferees felt absolutely \certain 
! what it would do, and we had a long talk about it. Both s‘des 
; Were entirely friendly to the arsenal employees. I think they 
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are not injured. If they are, that injury can be cured very 
quickly, I can assure the Senator, and it can be cured in a 
way which will make the cure retroactive to the commencement 
of the injury. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not share the Senator’s 
optimism about curing quickly legislative mistakes of this kind. 
My experience has been that it is very difficult to get legisla- 
tion through Congress, especially legislation tending to increase 
wazes after they have been once reduced. 

I do not wish to take the position of advocating increases or 
decreases in wages. I am willing to have Congress either de- 
crease or increase, but I want it done in the open; I want it 
done so that labor will have a chance to be heard. I do not 
want it done by a conference committee without any chance for 
labor to present their views and their objections. That is what 
is happening here now. Under the proposed legislation the 
wage boards have been absolutely eliminated from any general 
discussion in fixing rates of wages. The wage boards’ powers 
under the law are so absolutely curtailed that even if they think 
an employee deserves to be paid more than he is getting they 
can not grant it, because here is a law, not a rule or regulation, 
which limits the wages of any civilian employee, male or female, 
in a clerical position or mechanical position, to the amount paid 
by private employers in that local community per hour, not per 
day. 

It means that a man working for the Government in a Govern- 
ment plant eight hours per day and other employees in a private 
industry where the men work nine hours per day will not get 
an equal wage. Employees working in the Government plant 
will get eight-ninths of the wage paid to those working in 
private employment. Cun anyoue possibly dispute that? Dees 
the Senator from New York dispute that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I doubt if that is a proper interpreta- 
tion of the language. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the language 
mean, if it does not mean that? The language provides that 
the Government empioyee shall be paid the rate of wage per 
hour, not per day, that is paid in private industry; sv that if 
a private employee is working nine hours and the Government 
employee is working eight hours, the wage paid the Government 
employee for eight hours will be eight-ninths of the wage paid 
the private employee for nine hours’ work. There can not be 
any dispute about that. That is why I again ask the Senator 
to take the report back for further consideration, because of 
the possibility that he has not appreciated that the provision 
involves a cut in wages. I want it known that it means a reduc- 
tion of wages to every civilian employee, and that such action 
is taken by this administration. The consequences must fall 
where they will. I do not believe the Senator appreciates that, 
or he would not consent to it without at least giving these peo- 
ple a chance to be heard, 

This is not the time for the Government to cut wages by 
legal enactment. The wage boards were created for the pur- 
pose of hearing wage disputes and reducing and increasing 
wages, dependent upon what the cost and expenses of living 
might be from time to time and in different places. There is no 
necessity of discussing the matter that the purpose and intent 
is to reduce the wages of every civilian employee who is work- 
ing under the War Department of the Government. This ac- 
tion will accomplish that result, and there will be a very serious 
and very great reaction, and the Government will be the loser, 
because it will breed dissatisfaction among all employees. 

I hope the Senator from New York, in view of the discussion 
here and the suggestions which have been made, will take the 
matter up further with the House conferees. It will not take 
very long, if the report is sent back, to reconsider this matter. 

The wage-adjustment boards might just as well go out of 
existence if the bill shall be permitted to remain as it is. The 
wage boards were created for the purpose of exercising discre- 
tion in the fixing of wages. Here is a proposed law which 
provides that there shall be no discretion in the wage boards, 
but that the rate per hour shall be what is paid in the locality 
by private employers. We might just as well abolish the wage 
boards. Why pay salaries and maintain the boards when they 
will not have any power? I hope the Senator from New York 
will consent to having the conference report go back so that the 
conferees on the part of the House may reconsider the matter 
and the Senate conferees may insist upon the insertion of the 
language which the Senate formerly inserted. The Senator 
must have had some doubt about the meaning of the House 
language when he and his committee, when the bill was before 
the Senate, inserted language which narrowed the scope of the 
House provision, or else he would not have taken such action. 
Now, the Senate conferees have yielded to the House con- 
ferees their own suggestion that the provision should not be so 


sweeping as adopted by the House, but that it should be modi- 
fied so as to leave the matter to the wage boards to determine 
and settle. 

May I again ask the Senator from New York if he does not 
think that the matter is of sufficient importance to again take 
it up with the House conferees? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I really do not. I think if it turns out 
that a mistake has been made, of which I am not at all sure, 
it can be cured later on. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question. I think there is much merit in what 
he says, but would it be open to the conferees to correct the 
situation of which the Senator speaks? Al) the conferees 
could do would be to deal with the question of wage boards. 
There would be nothing else before the conference, so far as 
this amendment is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Could not the Senate con- 
ferees insist upon the Senate amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. They could insist upon the Senate amend- 
ment, but if the Senate amendment were adopted, unless there 
were a wage board to fix a certain salary or wage, the same 
evil would exist of which the Senator from Massachusetts now 
complains. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I think it would. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate amendment pro- 
vides: 

No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used jor 
paying to any civilian employee of the United States Government, other 
than those whose pay is adjustable from time to time through wage 
boards or similar authority, an hourly wage or salary larger than that 
customarily paid by private individuals for corresponding work in the 
same locality. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where there is no wage board, even though 
the Senate amendment were adopted, the same evil would 
exist. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator has 
called my attention to the omission of the language which for- 
merly appeared in the original amendment, which did leave 
the matter to a wage board; but still the Senate amendment is 
very much broader and mere satisfactory than the House pro- 
vision. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would cover cases where there were wage 
beards. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me read the House pro- 
vision. It is as follows: 

Sec. 2. No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used 
for paying to any civilian employee of the United States Government 
an hourly wage or salary larger than that customarily paid by private 
individuals for corresponding work in the same locality. 

Why is that language put into the bill if it is not intended 
to reduce wages? It is certainly not designed to increase wages. 
It is put into the bill purposely and deliberately to reduce the 
scale of wages of civilian employees who are working under the 
War Department to correspond to the wages of private em- 
ployers paid on a per hour basis. Everybody knows that the 
Government has been more generous as to hours of labor than 
has any employer in private industry. Therefore, this proposed 
legislation means a reduction in wages—a very substantial re- 
duction, I am informed—in the wages of a great many civilian 
employees of the War Department. 

I repeat what I said. Let us not do this in a hidden way. 
Let us cut the wages by a direct vote, if that is desired, and 
tell the employees that we are doing so; but do not cut wages 
by a provision agreed to in a conference committee which looks 
innocent upon its face but which will absolutely mean a sweep- 
ing reduction in wages without any of the employees or their 
friends or anybody else having an opportunity to be heard. 

That is the objection I am making. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we heard no objection from the 
employees of the navy yards and the arsenals when wages in 
the industries outside of yards adjacent to those institutiens 
were increasing by leaps and bounds and the wages of the em- 
ployees of the Government were being increased correspondingly. 
The provision as agreed to means that in the matter of wages 
the department will have to follow out the same law that is on the 
statute books to-day. The employees evidently are not willing 
now to follow the labor market down as they were willing to fol- 
low it up. That is all there is to this whole question. The mat- 
ter was thrashed out when the appropriation bill was before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree that 
the House provision means a reduction in wages? 
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Mr. SMOOT. T should think it would mean that the wage 
board will have the power to do, and will no doubt do, just as the 
law now on the statute books provides that they shall do when 


they meet; that is, to pay the wage that is paid for similar 
work outside of the Government service. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are the wages paid to Gov- 


ernment employees larger than those paid to private employees 
doing the same kind of work in the same locality? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are larger. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. The Senator 
agrees, then, that the House provision means a reduction of 
their wages? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the law as it stands on the statute 


books to-day would bring that about, if the wage board would 
meet at once. The wage board will not meet and pass upon the 
question until the fall, as Mr. Alifas told me, and, therefore, 
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there will be nothing done until then, and the employees in the 
meantime will continue to draw the higher wages they have been 
drawing up to this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have not the wage boards 
the power to fix wages for Government employees at a less rate 
than is paid in private industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; under existing law they have not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They have not such power 
and they can not take such action? 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Where is the law which re- 
quires them to pay the same amount of wages to Government 
employees as are paid in private employment? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the appropriation bills which 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator call my 
attention to any act or law which requires a wage board to pay 
the same wage for Government work as that paid by private 
industries? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator will look at the appro- 
priation bills of the last few years, at least since the war, he 
will find in every appropriation bill that such a provision has 
been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then why insert this pro- 
vision if that is the general law now on the statute books? 

Mr. SMOOT. In this appropriation bill, I think, it means 
that it shall not apply. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yet the Senator has just 
told me that, in his opinion, the House provision means a re 
ection of wages. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that the employees in the navy yards 
and the arsenals expect a reduction of wages; there is not any 
doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
reduce the wages? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They will this fall when they meet; and I am 
inclined to think they will have to meet, if this provision passes, 
and decide that question right away. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are the wage boards in ses- 
sion now? 


have been 


Why do not the wage boards 


Mr. SMOOT. No; they are not in session. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can they not be called in 
session? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know who would call them if this 


item is not adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So, because nobody will call 
the wage boards, because they can not be called together, Con- 
gress must pass a law attempting to regulate wages over the 
head of the wage boards? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is well known to the employees that 
the wage boards will not meet until next fall, and the em- 
ployees do not want them to meet until the fall. I said to their 
representative, “If you want the wage board to meet, I will 
take the matter up with the President of the United States, 
and I will see that the board is called, if there is power in the 
President to call it,” but they frankly said they did not want 
the board to meet; that they wanted their wages to remain just 
as they are. There is no wrong done by this provision to the 
employees, if they want to be paid as they have been paid in 
the past and on the same basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think this 
question so important that I should like to have the yeas and 
nays upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson of Indiana in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the conference report, 
on which the Senator from Massachusetts demands the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
ceeded to call the roll. 


and the reading clerk pro- 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Ropinson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir], 
but on this question I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Loner}. who is absent to-day. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircnHcock] and _ vote 
“ vea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 


standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose], but I am given to understand reliably that if he 
were present he would vote as I am about to vote. I therefore 
feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I find that my general pair, the junior Senator from 


Montana [Mr. WALSH], is absent from the Chamber. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
KerYES] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
KEYES] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. May I inquire if the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. STERLING] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrttTMAN] and will vote, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever] with the Senat~. 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 


YEAS—58. 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


nays 13, as follows: 


Ball Glass Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Gooding Myers Stanley 
Broussard Ilale Nelson Sutherland 
Bursum IHarreld New Swanson 
Calder Harris Newberry Townsend 
Cameron Iicflin Oddie Trammell 
Capper Kellogg Overman Underwood 
Caraway King Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Knox Poindexter Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Elkins McKellar Shortridge Willis 
Ernst McKinley Simmons Wolcott 
Fletcher McLean Smith 
Frelinghuysen MeNary Smoot 
NAYS—13, 

Ashurst Johnson Norris Watson, Ga, 
Borah Jones, Wash. Pomerene 
Gerry Kendrick Shields 
Harrison La Follette Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—25. 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, Norbéck Stanfield 
Culberson Kenyon Owen Sterling 
Dial Keyes Page Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Ladd Penrose Weller 
Fernald Lodge Pittman 
France McCormick Reed 
Hitehcock Nicholson Robinson 


So the report was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
June 17, 1921, 

Resolved, That the House recede from its Masten to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 12, 13, 36, 38, 45, 52, 54, and 55 to the 
bill (H, R, 5010) entitled “An act making Seman auiadheen for the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922,” and for other purposes,” and 
concur therein, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 3, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to sell to any foreign State or Government with which 
the United States is at peace, upon such terms as he may deem expe- 
dient, any foodstuffs, now on hand and found to be surplus, which are 
not needed for military purposes, or which are likely to spoil, and for 
which there is no adequate domestic market.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 9, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 

After the ‘word ‘ ‘ officers,” where it occurs in lines 2 and 4 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the words “* and nurses,” 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 10, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
> In oo a sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert the sum 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 41, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “: Provided further, That there may be transferred during the 
fiscal year 1922 from the appropriations contained herein for * Sub- 
sistence of the Army.’ ‘ Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps,’ ‘ Inci- 
dental expenses, Quartermaster Corps,’ ‘ Water and sewers at military 
posts,” and ‘Clothing and camp and garrison equipage,’ to the appro- 
priation for ‘Transportation of the Army and its supplies,’ such 
amounts as may be necessary,” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, does the message that is 
sent over here embrace one amendment or a number of amend- 
ments? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Four amendments. In just a brief 
statement I think I can explain the situation. 

The conference report which the Senate adopted a moment ago 
still left a number of items in disagreement. In the meantime, 
however, the House of Representatives has considered the con- 
ference report and has agreed to accept without change several 
of the amendments which had been originally proposed by the 
Senate, and to accept four others with further modifications. 

The first one has to do with the authority given to the Sec- 
retary of War to sell surplus property to foreign States. The 
Senate provided that he should have authority to sell any sort 
of surplus property to any foreign State. The House has sug- 
gested an amendment to that, limiting the authority to the sale 
of foodstuffs to foreign States with which the United States 
is at peace. The Senate conferees have reached an under- 
standing to the effect that they will ask the Senate to agree 
to that House amendment; and I therefore make that motion 
on that amendment now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In other words, the Senator moves to have 
the Senate concur in the House amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To concur in the House amendment, or 
agree to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the next one of the four 
amendments with which the House has come into agreement with 
an amendment is numbered 9. In that amendment the Senate 
authorized the ordering to active duty of officers of the Medical 
Reserve Corps for duty in Army hospitals to take care of war- 
risk insurance patients, and to be paid their salaries not out of 
Army funds but out of War Risk funds. The House gladly 
accepts that amendment, but also proposes to add the words 
“and nurses,” so that Medical Reserve Corps nurses may be 
put upon active duty in addition to Medical Reserve Corps 
officers, and both be used in taking care of War Risk patients at 
the expense of War Risk funds; and I move that the Senate 
concur in that House amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 9. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the third and infinitely 
the most important amendment is now reached. 

The House of Representatives originally appropriated for pay 
of enlisted men the sum of $72,678,659. The Senate, as Sen- 
ators will remember, amended the provision of the House by 
striking out $72,678,659 and substituting $81,000,000. When 
the Senate did that, they did it upon the theory and with the 
desire that the Army should be reduced down to 150,000 men by 
normal processes—expirations of enlistment, resignations, dis- 
abilities, and 2ny other normal process which would reduce the 
Army in the absence of all recruiting until it reached 150,000 
men—and then be held there, at that strength, for the balance 
of the fiscal year. It would take until approximately the end 
of April or the 1st of May next to reach the figure of 150,000 
by normal shrinkage. 

The figure appropriated originally by the House would compel 
the Army to be reduced to 120,000 men within the next fiscal 
year. The conferees could not agree; the House conferees 
would not accept the $81,000,000 and the Senate conferees 
would not accept the $72,000,000. The House conferees stood 
pat, as it were, upon their $72,000,000, and submitted it to the 
House. The House thereupon voted to accept the Senate 
amendment with an amendment striking out $81,000,000 and 
substituting $77,741,370 for pay of enlisted men. 

Mr. POMERENE. It was a compromise, was it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A compromisé suggested by the House 
of Representatives itself, 

















Mr. POMERENE. What was the basis of the compromise? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Here is the effect: I said, I think, to 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] a little while ago that 
he is not the only person who suffers severe disappointments in 
this bill. If the figure $77,741,370 is finally agreed to—and I 
intend to ask that it be agreed to—as the item for pay of 
enlisted men, the Secretary of War must discharge between 
July 1 and October 1, 70,000 men from the Army to reduce it to 
150,000 men on October 1, and to hold it at that strength for 
the rest of the fiscal year and still remain within the appropria- 
tion in accordance with the terms of the so-called Borah 
amendment. Of these 70,000 men who must leave the service, 
approximately 20,000 will leave the service by normal shrinkage, 
expirations of enlistment, and other causes. 

Approximately 50,000 must be arbitrarily discharged before 
their terms of enlistment have expired. It is treatment ad- 
ministered to the Army which has never been administered 
before. In its cruelty, and I use that word advisedly, it 
surpasses anything that has ever been proposed, I think, in the 
Congress of this country. 

Morally, it is a breaking of the contract with the man; 
technically, the Secretary of War is informed by his Judge 
Advocate General that he has the right, under the terms of 
the Borah amendment, to arbitrarily discharge a soldier, even 
though the soldiers’ conduct may be good and his term of enlist- 
ment not expired. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, if the Senator has anything 
upon which to base an answer, I would like to know the number 
of applications for discharge made by soldiers who want to be 
discharged. What is the number per month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ean tell the Senator what the record 
has been since January 1. Since January 1, out of an Army 
which has averaged in the neighborhood of 230,000, there have 
been 2,200 applications for discharge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Each month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the total number. ‘The Secretary 
of War is limited in his authority, by existing jaw, and may 
grant an application only when the soldier proves a condit‘on 
of dependency in his family. So of the 2,200 applicants ap- 
proximately 1,500 have been discharged. The remaining 600 or 
700 could not be discharged under the law. But when this 
pill passes the Secretary will have the authority to discharg 
those 600 or 700 and any other soldiers who voluntarily apply. 
How many will apply no one can tell. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that fewer are applying now than ever before in the his- 
tory of the Army, proportionately. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I asked that question be- 
cause I have had a good many applications sent to me by sol- 
diers from my State who wanted to be discharged and whose 
parents, principally their mothers, thought they needed them at 
home to help in the farming. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They may go under this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, my State is an agricultural 
State. I have found exceeding great difficulty in getting the 
men out who wanted to be discharged from the Army. The Sen- 
ator tells me that there is a rule about dependency. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a statute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, a statute. But when that statute 
comes in conflict with another statute providing for a reduction 
of the Army, it seems to me the easiest way to reduce the Army 
is to let the men who want to get out of it get out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just what this bill does. The 
committee has anticipated the wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, I wish to add that a good 
many of those boys went into the Army when they thought their 
breasts would be needed as ramparts against a common enemy, 
and after the war was over they were tired of the routine of 
being ordered around and uplifted and nursed as if they were 
children. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator, appropos of the 
subject just discussed, whether there will be a reduction pro- 
portionately of the officers in the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There will not be. They are short of 
officers now, and the appropriation will not permit them to 
materially increase the number of officers. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator to state that after 
we have gotten the Army down to a basis of 150,000 men, we 
will still have an inadequate number of officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘If the Army performs the missions 
confided to it by law, the number of officers will still be too low. 
If the Congress will repeal many of the acts which confide 
missions, and mandatorily so, upon the regular commissioned 
personnel, then you can reduce the number of officers; but so 
long as the law reads that officers shall be assigned to colleges 
and universities, shall be assigned as inspectors and instructors 
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to the National Guard, shall do river and harbor work, and 
various other things, then you must have the officers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
an interruption, the Senator from Utah suggests that we might 
possibly have an overadequate number of officers, and I wish 
to say that I hope we always shall have, If we are to keep up 
a peace establishment which might be turned into a war estab- 
lishment upon short notice, the only way in the world to do it 
at the least expense possible to the people is to keep up as 
small an Army as possible, with as large a corps of trained 
commissioned officers as the skeleton of the Army permits. 

I for one hope that there will be turned out every summer 
in the United States numberless men—I do not care how great 
their number may be—suited to take commissions as second or 
lirst lieutenants or captains in the future Army, and I hope 
that may be done by training in camps, and that we may not 
again have to go through three months of training to get offi- 
cers in order to train the private soldiers six months longer. 
We can save in any great war at least three months of the 
preparation period by having a sufficient number of trained 
officers, and I hope that the peace Army of the United States 
will always be top-heavy in the lower grade of commissioned 
officers—second lieutenants, first lieutenants, and captains. If 
we have them we will always have the morale of the Army, 
and we always will have the capacity in the Army to train 
raw recruits in the shortest time possible. 

I am very glad the bill does not make its main reduction in 
the commissioned personnel. Of course, I understand, as well 
as anybody could understand, that when you go before a popu- 
lar audience and say that you are reducing the number of pri- 
vates but multiplying the number of officers, that is very fine 
food for a fine pronunciamento of demagogy of one sort or an- 
other. But the truth is that, for a people who do not want to 
keep a standing Army, but who do want to keep comparatively 
well prepared for war, the best thing is always to have a super- 
abundance of lower-rank commissioned officers who can train 
recruits. If it were possible to keep at the same time a super- 
abundance of noncommissioned officers, that would be just as 
well, perhaps even better. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will continue my state-. 


ment, which will be very brief, and I hope to complete it with- 
out interruption, except as to matters having to do with this 
particular item. 

As I was saying, it is with the greatest reluctance that I rise 
in my place and ask the Senate to approve of a proposition 
which will result in the arbitrary discharge from the Army of 
50,000 men, the breaking of the moral contract entered into 
between them and the Government, the turning of those men 
loose on the streets without notice, and with no chance to pre- 
pare themselves for gainful occupation. 

But, Mr. President, it must be done or there can be no bill, 
such is the attitude of the House of Representatives. I and 
my colleagues on the conference committee have canvassed 
the situation, and we have come to this unanimous conviction, 
that the House of Representatives Gan not be persuaded to ap- 
propriate one penny more than $77,741,370. It would be futile 
for me and the other conferees on the part of the Senate to 
ask the Senate to still insist upon its $81,000,000. We would go 
back into conference, and there we would sit in deadlock, and 
in the meantime those legislative provisions in this bill which, 
as soon as it is enacted, will result in saving large sums of 
money to the Government, would be delayed, nothing accom- 
plished, and in the long run I believe we should have to come 
and meet the House, just as I propose that the Senate meet it 
to-day. 

The discharge of 50,000 men arbitrarily, in addition to the 
20,000 who will normally leave the service in the three months 
period, of course, will incapacitate the Army of the United 
States for any kind of service within this country for that 
period of time. No sensible man can deny that. I want to 
enter my personal protest against it, as a matter of public 


policy, and my protest against it as a matter of economy, on the. 


purely dollars and cents side. When you reduce your Army 
to 150,000 men by October 1, you will then have to renew re- 
cruiting in order to maintain the Army at that figure for the 
remaining months in the year. The normal shrinkage per 
month will be between 4,000 and 5,000 men after October 1. 
So, to hold the Army at the figure of 150,000 for the months 
yet remaining in the year after October 1 you must recruit 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men per month, at a cost of $100 
per man. In other words, you are firing out of the Army thou- 
sands and thousands of men, and turning around and imme- 
diately reenlisting them at a cost of $100 per man. We will 
not save more than $1,000,000, net, by that operation. But it is 
the best the Senate conferees can procure from the House at this 
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session of Congress. We must have the legislation by July 1. 
It would be a pity and a disaster if we did not have it. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur in this 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator answered the 
question which I asked him a few moments ago by giving the 
number of men who have actually, within a given time, applied 
for discharge. I have every reason to believe that that number 
is not one-tenth of the number of men who would have applied 
for discharge if they had had the slightest hope in their minds 
of securing their discharges. The number of men who were 
discontented, wanted to go home and help their fathers and 
mothers and brothers and sisters to raise crops upon the farms, 
which are needing laborers very much, was many times the 
number given by the Senator. 

I think when the Senator says that this would result in 
arbitrarily cutting off from the Army 50,000 men, he is wasting 
his sympathy on the 50,000. I am not a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, but I venture to say right now that if the news goes 
broadeast in the Army that every man who wants to be dis- 
charged can be discharged, there will not be 10,000 of the 
50,000 left. 

The average American citizen does not much like the domi- 
neering air of the officer. He goes into the Army when great 
public need requires it, or when patriotism calls him; but in 
ordinary peace times he is trying to get out. I do not know 
what the average New York soldier in the Army, perhaps from 
the large cities, New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, may think, 
a class of men who have come into the Army for various 
reasons which do not prevail in my section of the country, 
but I know that the average private soldier in the Army from 
the State of Mississippi to-day wants to get out of it because 
he never joined it for a peace establishment, and would be very 
glad to get out. 

I desire the prophecy which I now make, pseudo prophecy 
or quasi prophecy, or whatever it may be, to go upon the 
record, that if the War Department will announce that every 
private soldier who applies for a discharge shall have his dis- 
charge without proving dependency or anything else that there 
will not be 15,000 men discharged from the Army by the sole 
authority of the Seeretary of War without their own volition. 
I am tempted to go a step further and say that there will not 
be one. In the present Army, in my opinion, there are at least 
70,000 private soldiers who would like to get out of it. 

The Senator tells me that in a given period there were only 
2,200 discharges. -The Senator knows, or perhaps he does not 
know, but I know in my section of the country that frequently 
I discourage an application to get out of the Army upon the 
ground that the boy has not the right cause to give under the 
law. If the Secretary of War will merely announce the general 
order and have it published in the newspapers that every 
private soldier in the Army who wants a discharge can have it 
until the Army is reduced to 150,000, I prophesy right now that 
he will get so many applications that he will have to terminate 
the notice within six months, and I dare him now to make that 
announcement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is just one cor- 
rectiov which I beg leave to make of one statement of the 
Senator. Of course this matter of the number of men who 
may apply for discharge is a matter of guesswork. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator can not make any better 
guess than I can, nor I than he; but the Senator has stated 
that many of the men in the Army to-day are there because 
they enlisted during the war to defend the country. That is 
not true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They either enlisted or reenlisted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator let me complete 
statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps they reenlisted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But they reenlisted voluntarily. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know several of them who are there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Asa matter of fact, they need not have 
reenlisted. Every man who is in the Army who enlisted in 
the service at the outbreak of the war against Germany has 
either left the Army or has reenlisted since the armistice. So 
they are not caught in the way the Senator suggested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps the Senator is right about that, 
because his technical knowledge of the provisions of the bill is, 
of course, very much superior to my own; but I do Know that 
a great many men in the Army want to get out who have not 
been able to get ont. I have tried to help a lot of them out, 
and they were not able to get out even with my help. Of 
course, my help does not amount to much. 
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I undertake right now to predict that if the Secretary of War 
will announce to the country that every private soldier in the 
Army who wants to be discharged can get a discharge by mak- 
ing upplicaticn within 60 days, he will not have to discharge 
arbitrarily, as the Senator said—I started to say 15,000 men, 
but I will say 1,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
concur in the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 10. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The fourth amendment which the 
House accepts with an.amendment is No. 41. The Senate 
provided that the funds appropriated under the general head- 
ing ‘* Quartermaster Corps” should all be regarded as one fund 
and should be administered as such with the effect that if a 
saving was made in one item that saving could be had for use 
under another subhead. The conferees on the part of the 
House refused to accept that “ one-fund” provision, although 
it has been contained in the Army appropriation bills for sev- 
eral years past, insisting upon the itemization; but finally the 
House itself agreed, upon the request of their own conferees, 
to permit any saving made in the Quartermaster items to be 
used for transportation of troops and supplies, thereby making 
it possible, or more possible, for the Secretary of War to pay 
the enormcus expense which is going to be charged to the 
transportation item as a result of this drastic reduction of the 
Army. 

Under the law all the soldiers who are to be discharged have 
to be sent home with their expenses paid, and the average cost 
of sending a man home in continental United States is $55.88. 
The discharge of 70,000 men is going to cost over $3,500,000. 
I said a moment ago that there is no economy in this thing at 
all, and I prove it. In order te make it possible or barely 
possibly for the Secretary of War to meet this terrible burden 
thrust upon the transportation appropriation we permit him to 
use for that purpose any saving he can make out of other 
Quartermaster appropriations. 

I move that the Senate concur in the House amendment to 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the Senator to say that it 
costs $55, on an average, tc send a discharged soldier home? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much would it cost to keep him in 
the service a year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, much more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. About $1,400 per year, would it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under the pay item alone, it would cost 
$488. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So the plea that we are spending money 
uselessly by paying $55 to send a man home rather than to 
keep him in the service for a year at an expense of $1,400 is 
rather a “lame and impotent conclusion,” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has not taken into con- 
sideration all the facts. I can not quite admit that last charge 
of a “lame and impotent conclusion.” The difficulty is that 
when we get down to 150,000 enlisted men in three months, we 
shall have to start recruiting again, and the recruiting costs 
over $100 per man. We are going to discharge the man and 
give him $55.88 to put in his pocket and then reenlist him at a 
cost of one hundred-odd dollars, with all the transportation 
piled upon that again, give him a new uniform, new clothing 
from top to bottom, and with only two or three or four months 
left in the fiscal year to make use of it. I claim we save noth- 
ing by that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The plea that we have to reenlist the man 
goes by the board, because by the Senator’s own argument the 
man will not willingly retire and would not need te he reen- 
listed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The man has no choice. He is going to 
be fired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, not if he is geing to he fired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He has to be fire lL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If he is fired, it will cost the Government 
$55 to send him home, and yet the Senator has said that it will 
cost the Government $1,400 to keep him in the service for 
another year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nothing of the sort. It will cost $488 
for a full year, and in the meantime a goodly portion of the 
year will have gone by. The pay is $488 on the average, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It costs at the rate of $1,400 a year to keep 
him in the Army, and that depends on how long he is kept in 
the Army. I remember before the war started it cost a thovsand 
dollars to keep a man in the Army for a year, and 1 heard after- 
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wards that the expense of keeping him in had gone up 40 per 
cent. Therefore I said $1,400. Of course, the Senator can not 
say that $55 per man amounts to as much as the pro rata share 
of $1,400, which would constitute his compensation for the 
number of months that he served in the Army before his enlist- 
ment expired. 

As to reenlistment and all that, if the Army had such a hard 
time being reduced to 150,000 men as the Senator contends that 
it would have without arbitrarily doing injustice to a private 
soldier who, according to the Senator, wants to stay in and is 
awfully anxious to stay in, then why should anyone bother him- 
self about the question of reenlistment, because we would have 
our 150,000 men who would all be anxious to stay, and who 
would all stay until the end of their terms? 

The Senator shakes his head, but his head shakes in one 
direction and his voice wags in a different direction. As I un- 
derstood him, he said the men did not want to leave the Army, 
that they would have to be arbitrarily put out, and that they 
would be floating upon the surface of circumstance for support. 
Now, he tells me that there will be an immense expense for the 
men who want to reenlist. Either one or the other position 
must be wrong. Either there are not all of these men, over the 
150,000, who want to stay, or there are not all these men who 
want to reenlist. But whether they want to reenlist or not the 
cost of sending them home and the total cost of reenlistment 
and the total cost of uniforms and the total cost of everything 
else per man will not be one-fifth the cost per year of keeping 
the men in the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not for a year. It is only for the 
last few months of the fiseal‘year. That is the situation. The 
Senator seems to forget that a good portion of the year will 
already have gone by. It is only for the last few months of the 
fiscal year that we shall be keeping them in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that a good part of the year 
has already gone by, and that in consequence of that the Gov- 
ernment has nrissed saving a lot of money that it might have 
saved if we had enacted this legislation six months ago. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was speaking of the next fiscal year, 
may I say to the Senator—not this year, but the next fiscal 
year. Iam sorry I have such difficulty in making myself under- 
stood by the Senator. I almost suspect he does not wish to 
understand me. This thing will not oceur until several months 
have gone by in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that none of the next fiscal 
year has thus far gone by, at any rate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we are appropriating for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We come back to what the Senator said a 
moment ago as to this being a sort of guess as to what might 
happen. I have made My guess and he has made his. I ven- 
ture to say that at the end of two years the Senator will admit 
that my guess was better than his. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am sure the chairman of 
the committee inadvertently made a statenrent that he does 
not wish to have appear upon the Recorp, wherein he said 
that it costs the Government only $488 per year per man to 
keep men in the Army. The chairman, of course, nieant 
for pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For pay. I was only discussing the 
matter of pay. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the cost to the Government for 
a soldier who remains in the service is much more than $480 
per year. 

In addition, I can not agree with the chairnran that there 
will be the amount of recruiting the chairman speaks of 
after the 1st of October. Presumably, in making these arbi- 
trary discharges the Secretary of War would, as a matter of 
economy, discharge those whose terms would expire during the 
fiscal year. It clearly would be his duty to do so. Therefore, 
when we get the Army reduced to 150,000 nren the number then 
remaining whose terms of enlistment would expire during that 
fiscal year will be comparatively few, certainly nothing like 
the enormous number of expirations of enlistments. So, in nry 
judgment, there will not be anything like the expense of re- 
cruiting that the chairman referred to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to concur in the amendment of the House to the anrend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I be informed of 
the parliamentary situation? I am of the opinion that this 
brings the legislation to a conclusion. The Senate having con- 
curred in the amendments presented by the House as evidenced 
in the message from the House, it avoids further conference, 
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and if I am not very much mistaken the bill nay now proceed 
through the usual channels te the Chief Executive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has taken final action 
on the bill. 

CONDITIONS IN THE COAL FIELDS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate resolu- 
tion No. 80. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution, 


which, as amended June 13, 1921, was read as follows: 

Whereas conditions of violence at present exist along the border be- 
_tween West Virginia and Kentucky; and m! 
Whereas for a long period in the past in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia there have been disturbed conditions which have led to turbu- 

lence and violence and bloodshed ; and 

Whereas the conditions referred to are a menace to orderly democratic 
government and to the general safety and welfare of the people 
living in the territory affected: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, or 

any subeommittee thereof, to be appointed by it, is hereby authorized 

and directed to make a thorough and complete investigation of the 
conditions existing in the coal fields of West_Virginia, in the territory 
adjacent to the border of West Virginia and Kentucky; that said com- 
mittee ascertain the causes of the recent acts of violence upon said 
border and of the conditions which have existed and do now exist 
in the said coal fields, and generally investigate thoroughly the causes 
which have led to conditicns which have obtained in the past and 
which now exist in said territory and report its findings and con- 
clusions thereon to the Senate. The committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to sit at-such time and place as it may deem 
necessary; the expenses of said investigation te be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the resolution as amended. 

The res ution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move the amendment to the preamble of 
the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed to the 
preamble of the resolution by the Senator from California will 
he stated. ‘ 

The Assistanr Secretary. It is proposed to amend the pre- 
amble of the resolution so as to read: 

Whereas there have been conditions of violence in the coal fields along 
the border between West Virginia and Kentucky: Therefore be it 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 

io the preamble is agreed to. 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I stepped out 
of the Chamber a moment ago for the purpose of answering 
a call on the telephone, and I understand that during my absence 
the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] called up for con- 
sideration what is known as the West Virginia coal investiga- 
tion resolution, which was passed. There are several Senators 
who, I have understood, desire to be heard on the resolution, 
and I give notice that I shall move to reconsider the vote 
whereby it was adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


entered. 


The question is on the adoption of 


The motion to reconsider will be 


SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

in Committee of the Whole, yesumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in speaking of the 
legislation in relation to the coal industry I desire to say that, 
of course, there is a great deal of opposition to it among cer- 
tain of the coal operators and wholesalers and retailers. I 
have received a great many telegrams in opposition to the 
so-called coal bills. There is another side of the story, how- 
ever. I have also received many letters from consumers of coal 
complaining of present conditions. I shall not undertake to 
insert all of these communications in the Recorp. I have simply 
selected three examples to place in the Recorp, which have been 
reflected many times over during the past two years that the 
subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee has been 
investigating this subject. Here is a letter from Rahway, N. J., 
which is dated June 6, 1921, and reads: 

Hon. JOSEPH FRELINGHUYSEN. 

HIONORABLE AND DEAR Sim: We can not pay the present price of coal 
per ton $13.50 and the advancing cost to October. What are the poor 
people to do when winter comes? It is an awful thing to be cold. 
You have no more important duty to the country than to see the people 
do not suffer for want of coal through its exorbitant cost. I hepe yeu 
will not think me presumptuous in this, but I do feel a horror of the 
coming winter. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 


The Senate, as 


JOHN E, CONNOLLY. 
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I read also a telegram which is signed by W. J. Payne, of 
Richmond, Va.: 

New York, N, Y., June 8, 1921. 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. ©.: 

I have always been strongly opposed to legislative regulation of busi- 
ness, but your proposal to regulate the coal industry—producer and 
dealer—and protect public against the worst extortion existing in this 
country to-day will receive universal approval. With mine price of 

3 and freight of less than $2.60 net ton, the people of Richmond are 
orced to pay $13 per net ton for soft coal. Complaint is universal and 
Congress should give relief. 

I also read a letter from Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 13, 1921. 
Hon. JosepH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I take the liberty of inclosing to you another 
letter as a sample of the kind the department is receiving from day to 
day; but I have no doubt that you are receiving them also. 

Faithfully, yours, 
HERBERT Hoover. 

This is the letter inclosed by Secretary Hoover : 

New Yorst, June 9, 1921, 
HERBERT Hoover, Esq. 

Dear Str: Approximately 6,000 families in New Rochelle, Westches- 
ter County, N. Y., want to buy their winter’s supply of coal, but there 
would appear to be a coal ring, all the local dealers quoting the same 
prices, namely, $14 to $15 a ton, quening to size. y ‘ 

Quotations by your department in the local papers, Evening Stand- 
ard and Press, of the cost of egg, stove, nut, and pea coai at the mines, 
and the freight rate to New York, would enable the people to know if 
the present prices are fair, and if so, they would place their orders; 
and if not, pitiless publicity would pull down the price. — 

This is a public duty for the citizens and the coal miners who are 
out of work. 

Count on me for any assistance. 

, J. Pryse GOopwIin. 

Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the Recorp cer- 
tain telegrams and letters which have been received by me from 
time to time supporting the legislation with reference to sea- 
sonal coal rates. The first telegram is from the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange, and is signed by W. B. McKinney, secretary. 

I may say that some of these telegrams relate to the original 
bill which was introduced which provided for specific differen- 
tials. The bill has been amended and now gives broad powers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to make such seasonal 
rates on coal as in their judgment they may deem advisable 
without limiting their jurisdiction. I also present telegrams 
and letters from Pickands, Brown & Co.; from the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co.; from the Springfield Traffic Association, of 
Springfield, Ohio; from the Rome Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio; 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Dubuque, Iowa; from the 
Cumberland County Gas Co., of Millville, N. J.; from the Heller 
& Merz Co., of Newark, N. J.; from the Utah Coal Producers’ 
Association, of Salt Lake City, Utah, tezether with a copy of 
their resolution; from the Penn Fuel Co., of No, 1 Broadway, 
New York; from the Society for Visual Education (Ine.), of 
Chicage, Til. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do those communications refer to the sea- 
sonal rate bill or to the other bill? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They refer to the seasonal rite 
bill. I am speaking of that measure. 


I also present letters and telegrams frem commercial trailic 
managers of Philadelphia, of Wilmington, Del.; the Oklahoma 
Industrial Traflic League, of Oklahoma City, Okla.; the Mil- 
waukee Coke & Gas Co., of Milwaukee, Wis.; the Lower Lignite 
Coal Mining Co., of Middlesboro, Ky.; the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Creston, Iowa; Thomas 8S. Watson & Co., engineers, 
Milwaukee; and I. A. Barber & Son, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that these communi- 
eations to which I have referred, together with certain resolu- 
tions and newspaper cHppings, be printed in the Recorp without 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: — 

CoLtumBus, OF1I0, June 26, 1921. 


Senator JOSEPH S. FPRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to your Senate bill 1807, to aid in stabilizing the coal in- 
dustry, the Southern Ohic Coal Exchange, as expressed in its declaration 
of purposes, as well as by acts and resolutions in the past, has been 
ready and willing at all times to cooperate with the State and Federai 
authorities in the endeavor to stabilize the mining industry, particwarly 
as to southern Ohio. and to that end has been willing to furnish in- 
formation as to mining, distribution, transpertation, and the sale of 
coal. Ii is therefore proper and consistent with our past and present 
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position to cooperate with you, the Federal Government, and its officers 
in their endeavor to perfect such legislation as may be necessary to 
accomplish the objects of your bill, namely, the stabilization of the 


coal industry, it always being understood that all legislation shall | 


safeguard data and information which would separately disclose the 
business transactions of any person, as indicated in your. bill. 
SOUTHERN OHIO COAL EXCHANGE. 
W. D. McKinney, Secretary. 
CuHicaco, ILL., Mareh 22. 
Senator Joseru S. FreLiINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We think bill establish seasonal rates on coal should include coke; 
that fuel is used extensively for domestic purposes, and summer sales 
are given benefit of lower prices. ‘ 

PIcKAnDs, Brown & Co. 


MILWAUKES, WIS., March 20, 1920. 


Senator Josuern 8S. FreLInGuuxseEen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

HonorasLe Sin: We wired you to-day regarding a Dill reported to 
have been introduced by you to stabilize coal production and distribu- 
tion by the establishment of seasonal freight rates, 

Our telegram was to request the inclusion of coke in your bill. This 
commodity has become a household fuel in this middle western district, 
and it is equally important to stimulate its movement during the sum- 
mer months 

We hope, therefore, you will make this addition to your Dill. 

Yours, very truly, 

Tue MILWAUKEE Coke & Gas Co. 

By C. N. TURNER. 
THE SPRINGFIELD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 

Springfield, Ohio, April 20, 1920. 

Ifon. ATLEE POMERENKE, 
United States Senatc, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Through your courtesy we have duly received copy of 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Dubuque, Iowa, May 21, 1920, 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The board of trustees have considered Senate file No, 
42T8, which is designed to equalize the coal-mining season and give 
steady employment in the mines. We have decided that this bill is 
worthy of our indorsement. The coal situation in the United States 
is extremely serious, and action should not be delayed until the winter 
months are upon us. Steady production at the mines the year round 
will largely relieve the coal shortage and the unrest among miners. 

We are therefore asking you to give this bill your support and to do 
all in your power to secure its passage. 

’ Yours, very truly, 
DuBuQUE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
D. B. Cassat, Executive Secretary. 


MILLVILLE, N. J., May 20, 1920. 


Senator JOSEPH FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Senator: We see that you have introduced in the Senate 
of the United States bills S. 4088 and S. 4278, one in regard to differ- 
ential rates of freight in the summer time and the other to prevent the 
confiscation of utility companies’ coal when in transit. 

We presume that it is not necessary for us to write you on this sub- 
ject, but we wish to say to you that both bills are good bills and meet 
with our approval and that we hope you will continue to urge the 


| passage of these bills and that you will finally succeed. 


| 


| 
| 


Senate bill 4087, introduced by Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN, providing for what | 


is popularly known as “ seasonal coal rates.” 

The board of directors of this association, whose membership em- 
braces practically all of the shippers and receivers of freight in the 
city of Springfield, has carefully considered the provisions of this bill 
and has unanimously approved the same. 

The writer has been instructed to communicate this information to 
you. We respectfully solicit your favorable consideration and support, 

Yours, truly, 
G. L. Cory, Manager. 


CoLumMscs, OHIO, May 15, 1920. 
United States Senator PRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I write to express my conviction that the enactment 
into law of your seasonal freight rate plan, as outlined in Senate bill 
No. 4278, will permanently benefit and stabilize the coal industry, 

These seasonal freight charges ought to be based, in my judgment, 
on a sliding scale. 

The enactment of this proposed legislation is bound to aid all con- 
cerned—the public, the miners and mine owners, the railroads, and 
the manufacturers. 

It will provide the means to permanently establish fair selling prices 
during both the summer and winter seasons and insure to the miners 
steady employment at all times provided the railroads are obliged to 
and actually furnish the cars. 


tailroads will be helped by this legislation as it will greatly lessen | 


the burden now placed on them by the usual adverse climatic conditions 
during the winter months. When coal is in greatest demand, the roads 
can not then haul 50 per cent of the tonnage which they can transport 
during the summer months at much less cost, 


This law would benefit the miners and mine owners by shifting the | 


We are also writing to say that we will do all in our power, with 
the other Senators and Congressmen, to support these measures, as 
they are both needed by utility corporations to a great extent. 

Very truly, yours, 
: CUMBERLAND CouNnTY Gas Co., 
MILLVILLE WATER Co., 
MILLVILLE Evecrric Licut Co., 
By 8. J. FRANKLIN, General Manager. 


NEWARK, May 12, 1920. 
BCARD or TRADE, 
28 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
(Attention of Mr. C. J. Fagg.) 


GENTLEMEN: In reply to yours of May 7 in reference to Senate bill 
No. 4087 on the subject of seasonal coal freight rates: We are not 
familiar with the terms of the bill introduced by Senator Frrrinc- 
HUYSEN, but judge of it from the context of your letter. 

It has been our policy for years to buy coal during the summer 
months. We were fortunately situated in having plenty of yard space. 
The advantages of buying in the late spring, summer, and early fall 
months have been sufficient to justify the extra handling involved. 

1. We never received frozen cars. 

2. Cars came in promptly. 

3. We were never in danger of a shutdown, due to lack of fuel. 

In conversation with many manufacturers, the writer has urged this 
policy, and was astonished to find that many manufacturers were re- 


| luctant to invest the amount of momey necessary, and to go to the 


expense of rehandling the coal. They took their chances on coal de- 
liveries during the winter season. 

We believe that the plan of a differential freight rate will be an extra 
bonus on being foresighted. It will be a relief to the railroads. It 
will in that way help every shipper, and the plan is to be commended 
on that account. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that there are many industries so 


| located that they can not store their winter supply of coal if received 


now usual winter pressure for coal to the summer months. The | 


summer output would be doubled at half the cost. 

This is not mere guesswork or a case where the individual or personal 
wish is the parent of the thought expressed. These statements are 
made because seasonal mining rates have been tried in the Hocking 
Valley, in this State, during two years from April 1, 1874, to April 1, 
1876, and the mining rates then in force caused that valley to blossom 
and prosper as she has never prospered before or since. 

The miners were kept very busy during the four summer months, 
filling Lake contracts. During the two spring and two fall months 
the railroads and manufacturers kept the mines busy and during the 
four winter months the demands from the domestic markets gave the 
miners all the business they could handle. In short, the arrangement, 
as outlined above, proved to be a blessing to all, and the Hockin 
Valley and her miners lost out when that contract was not renewed. 

The contract in force during the two years provided for a yearl 
ayerage mining rate of 75 cents per ton for pick mining. During Marc 
and April the rate paid was 75 cents. During May, June, July, and 
August the rate was 623 cents per ton. During September and October 
the rate was 75 cents, and in November, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary the rate paid was 874 cents per ton, thus making the yearly 
average mining rate 75 cents. 


The writer himself was mining coal during that period as well as | 
before and for some years later. Everybody was satisfied and a | 


renewal of the contract was hoped for. Nonunion men had signed 
the original contract. All miners who desired work were requested to 
subscribe to the terms of that contract. By the time the contract 
expired the union membership had grown to proportions that would not 
be denied and these forces were against a renewal. 

The seasonal mining rates have proven their real value. What the 
seasonal mining rates did for the Hocking Valley is an established 
fact, which indicates to me that seasonal freight rates will accomplish 
very much more for the benefit of our great country. 

Your proposal, in my judgment, is fundamentally sound and preg- 
nant with great good. 

Very truly, yours, 
THE Rome Coat Co., 
By FRANK KOEHNE, 
Superintendent. 
My home is at 75 East Lighteenth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


in the summer months. Industries located in the city can hardly take 
in four months’ supply, and the differential between summer and 
winter freight rates must be so proportioned as not to work undue 
hardship. 
Yours, truly, 
‘ THE Heiter & Merz Co. 


Uraw COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 22, 1920. 
Hon. JoserpH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sexator: We to-day wired you, as per inclosed confirmation of 
telegram, quoting resolution unanimously adopted in meeting of our 
association yesterday, in which our members have placed themselves on 
record as favoring the enactment of legislation, such as proposed in 
your pending bill, providing for seasonal freight rates on coal. 

Being unable to appear in ge at the hearings now being conducted 
by your committee on this bill, we take this opportunity of placing be- 
fore your committee the views of our membership who produce four- 
fifths of the tonnage shipped from Utah mines. 

Yours. respectfully, 
H. E, Ruin, Secretary, 


Sart LAKE City, UTAH, April 22, 1920. 


Hon. JosepH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 


The Utah Coal Producers’ Association, whose members produce 
4,000,000 toms annually, in meeting yesterday adopted by unanimous 
vote the following resolution favoring seasonal freight rates: 


“Whereas the States of Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Tdaho, Utah, and part of Montana are largely dependent for their 
coal supply upon the mines operated in the State of Utah; and 

“Whereas the coal consumers of the Western States dependent upon 
Utah mines for their fuel supply have undergone great suffering 
and damage through inability to obtain sufficient coal durimg the 
fall and winter months, caused by failure to store during the 
spring and summer months and by shortage of cars and labor dur- 
ing the fall and winter months; and 

“‘Whereas the failure to store coal during the spring and summer 
months is due entirely to the want of proper differentials in freight 
rates sufficient in amount to cover interest on investment, insur- 
ance, double handling of coal, and deterioration; and 















































































“ Whereas we believe the adoption of seasonal freight rates on coal as 
provided in a bill recently introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN will be the means of greatly stabiliz- 
ing the coal industry and relieving the conditions set forth herein 
by stimulating summer storage on the part of dealers and con- 
sumers, thus providing more uniform operation of the mines 
throughout the year, increasing production, reducing the average 
cost of coal per ton, relieving the car situation during the periods 
of great demand, improving the labor situation by protecting the 
miners from loss of time caused by lack of orders during spring and 
summer months, and insuring the public an ample supply of coal 
during the severe winter weather: Now, therefore be it, and it is 
hereby, 

“ Resolved, That the Utah Coal Producers’ Association and all of 
the members thereof favor the enactment of legislation providing for 
seasonal railroad freight rates on coal and providing proper differen- 
tials to encourage the shipment of coal during the spring and summer 
months; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be telegraphed to Senator 
FRELINGHUYSEN, chairman of subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, United States Senate, which is now conducting hear- 
ings on this question, and that copies of this telegram be mailed to the 
Utah Representatives in the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington, urging their support of the measure when the same comes 
up for consideration.” 

(Adopted Apr. 21, 1920.) 

H. E. Ruaein, Secretary. 


PENN FUEL Co., 
New York, April 30, 1920. 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest your advocacy of lower rates 
for summer shipments of coal, which I favor strongly, as it is just a 
simple way of getting enough hay in, while you can handle it, to last 
for the hard period of winter; but I would also like to have you see or 
ask these coal railroad men and operators, if you think it a wise thing 
to do, that if in the year 1918, when the largest production of bituminous 
coal was mined and transported, and this in a period of war, when the 
Government had thousands of urgent shipments of essential commodi- 
ties for manufacturing of war material and shipbuilding, moving men 
and equipment, etc., and that since 1918, with the motive power that 
has been turned over to the railroads by the Government, cars, equip- 
ment, ete., the railroad should be in better shape to transport coal to 
satisfy the needs of the country now than in the above period? 

It looks to me as if there is some little manipulation and somebody 
is mussing with the cards. 

Yours, very truly, 
JoserH P. O'CONNOR, 
Sociery ror VIsuAL EDUCATION (INC.), 
327 SoutH LA SALLE STREET, 
Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1926. 
THE BLACK DIAMOND, 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN : I have before me your issue of the 24th, under the cap- 
tion * Seasonal freight rate plan discussed.’’ I desire to make comment. 

How could it be possible to precipitate chaos in the present coal-rate 
structure, for in several cases they are not in keeping with the distance 
involved nor the terminals through which they are handled, and are all 
out of proportion to the service involved? 

As to the present differentials which, it is alleged, could not be dis- 
turbed without serious effect, that is all bosh, for they could be re- 
duced proportionately on the basis of a seasonal rate just the same as 
they were arrived at on the present rate basis. I am of the opinion that 
this.-matter has not been properly weighed. 

There is mention of equity between coal-producing groups and fair 
and reasonable rates to the consumers. This in many instances does 
not exist at the present time, and the subject should be given serious 
thought by some conservative person of sound thinking and reasoning. 

The car supply should be so arranged that every mine would have an 
equal chance. What difference does it make who gets the coal? It 
is up to the operator to fill his contracts, and the price he receives at 
the mine is just the same, whether the coal is consumed within the dis- 
trict in which it is mined or travels hundreds of miles distant from the 
point of production. 

Relative to the question of discrimination by the coal operator: If he 
were instructed (providing such instructions were necessary) to apply 
an equal percentage of his orders to the various districts, this would 
eliminate it. The fellow in Manitoba needs coal just the same as the 
fellow who is at the mouth of the mine. As to a greater decrease in 
the car supply at the mines, this would be impossible. For instance, 
how often do the mines work three days per week? The mines I have 
in mind rarely work more than twice per week. The railroads, so they 
Say, are always short of cars. 

Regarding the excessive demand for delivery during the low-rate 
period, the answer is, you can not get blood out of a crab. In the his- 
tory of railroading thus far they never have been able to supply the 
required amount of cars in any one given day. It can not be done, for 
were it possible it would cause a blockade and the situation would be 
a hard one to handle, regardless of the size of the line. 

The subject of storing coal in the summer for the winter supply is 
a question which should be given much thought, for coal, unless prop- 
erly stored, deteriorates very rapidly. Also, the cost of storage must 
be considered, and the question arises, Would the difference in the 
freight rate warrant the loss and expense thus sustained? As to the 
general storage, why, just as in any other business, the concerns who 
expand should not be tempered by ones who do not. I can remember 
a few years back when the railroads, on certain commodities, every 
summer reduced the rate to attract the commodity to storage points, 
in order that during the winter months the commodity could be nearer 
the point of consumption. There was no cry then of discrimination. 
Why should there be now, for things can be equalized now as well as 
then? 

tegarding the car supply, naturally the more coal moved in the sum- 
mer months would have a tendency to relieve in a measure the open- 
top equipment to the loading of such other commodities which require 
this kind of equipment. 

In conclusion, would say that some of the arguments as set forth in 
your issue above referred to are open to attack and could be shot full 
of holes. This, however, is a serious question, and should be given 
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careful consideration. In my opinion the bill as presented by Senator 
FRELINGHUYSEN, with a few changes and proper amendment, would bé 
a good one, and I sincerely hope that it will be adopted. 
Very truly, 1 
W. C. VAN ALLEN, 

Sic 1130 East Forty-sizth Street. 
Cc. C.: To SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN. 

My Dear Senator: This for your information. 

W. C. VAN ALLEN. 
CHICAGO, May 2, 1920. 


COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Wilmington, Del., April 15, 1920. 
Ifon. JoserH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 

Drsr Sin: The Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting many important shippers in the Philadelphia rate basis_terri- 
tory, at their last meeting indorsed the bill submitted to the Senate 
by you on behalf of the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce amending section 15 of the interstate commerce 
act_to provide for seasonal coal rates. 

We fully believe with you in its beneficial effects. Letters are being 
addressed to the Senators representing the Philadelphia rate basis ter- 
ritory urging their support of the bill. 

Yours, very truly, 
: CHARLES A. BAMBERGER, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, Traffie Manager 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del, 


THE OKLAHOMA INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 27, 1920. 
Hon. J. S. FreLINGHUYSEN, 
Member of Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I am herewith inclosing a resolution passed by the Okla- 
homa Industrial ‘iraffic League at its April meeting last Saturday 
ears to the bill which you have introduced relative to seasonal rates 
on coal, 

It was the consensus of opinion of all members of the league that 
such legislation would greatly stimulate the production of coal the year 
round and would be of material assistance and help to the coal op- 
erators in operating the mines, as well as give more steady employment 
to the miners and permit them to realize a better living wage by being 
able to work more than at the present time. 

The proposed legislation would be of great help to the carriers in 
that it would tend to keep coal cars moving during the summer months, 
whereas they now stand idle for days at a time, and then when the cold 
weather begins the coal-car shortage is felt. 

The league was unanimously in favor of the resolution, and earnestly 
hope that Congress will pass the legislation. 

Yours, very truly, 
H. C. McCorb, Secretary, 


Resolution. 


Whereas it is apparent that the wide seasonal fluctuations in the sup- 
ply and demand for coal should be equalized by a more even ‘dis- 
— of demand throughout the different months cf the year: 
and f r 

Whereas in the Oklahoma coal-producing fields and the territory served 
by the Oklahoma mines the normal demand for coal is much greater 
than production during the winter months and very much below pro- 
duction during the spring and summer months; and 

Whereas manufacturing industries, the carriers, the retail coal dealers 
and consumers alike have been strongly urged to equalize demand by 
= reserved supplies during the spring and summer months; 
an 

Whereas the fairest and most effective way to accomplish stabilization 
of demand, in our opinion, is by means of graduated, seasonal freight 
rates and mine prices; and 

Whereas it_has been for years and is still the policy of the Oklahoma 
coal producers to graduate their prices to encourage and stimulate 
the early buying and storing of fuel, and believing that on account 
of increased cost and selling price and increased volume of freight 
rates applicable to coal a greater financial inducement to manufac- 
turers, dealers, and consumers is necessary to encourage and justify 
the storage-of coal in advance of the needs for same: 

Now, therefore, we, the Oklahoma Industrial Traffic League, at this 
meeting urge the Congress of the United States to enact a law to pro- 
vide for graduated, seasonal coal rates, the effect of which will be to 
make applicable reductions in the prevailing base rate, as follows: 


Cents. 
CN I, RG: 00 a ON pci csconi sinners cer eg shericierm nie one eae, 10 
On shipments made in March 25 
A I TS IN i cer lech eapisdtescnirmendccerinnplic be 25 
On shipments made in May -- es 95 
On shipments made in June_- 15 





Ci, PR TERS BO SUNS he iin bese eeeee nam cerinceen 5 
and that in order to compensate the carriers for loss of revenue 
brought about by these reductions that carriers be authorized to add 
to the prevailing base rate in effect from time to time the following 
amounts per ton: 


Cents. 
Gh Seer WARGO Th AVOON | WW. oo cos ee 5 
On shipments made in September_------.----_------ 15 
ek Ie A FE TCU oi cite ciciainroe atm c Sean is 25 
Re ee EL 25 
GR SCO TO Ue TR bib te i ctaetn cee dck, 25 
On shipments made. In SERURTY . oo Gs6 own he dk ame 10 


Resolwed further, That the secretary of this organization forward 
a copy of this resolution to the chairmen of the Interstate Commerce 
Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives, to the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, and also 
to the traffic officials of the various railroads participating in the 
transportation of coal to points in Oklahoma and Texas. 

H. C. McCorp, Secretary, 

Approved: 

H. D. Drisco.u, President, 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 20, 1920. 
Senator J. S. FReLINGHUYSEN, 
Senate, Washington: 

We request your bill establishing seasonal rates on coal be amended 
to include coke. Coke is extensively used as domestic fuel in this 
middle western district. We always make lower summer rates to stimu- 
late summer movement, and any railroad rate changes to help summer 
movement should also apply to coke, 

MILWAUKEE Coke & Gas Co, 
Lowrr Hicxire Coatu MINING Co. (INC.), 
Middlesboro, Ky., March 19, 1920, 
Senator FRELINGHUYXSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAr Sin: In regard to seasonal freight rates on coal, it would be | 


better to leave twe months in winter (January and February) un- 
changed and two months in summer (July and August) unchanged. 

This would avoid a sudden change in the plus 15 per cent to the 
minus 15 per cent rates. 

In the way the subject is now arranged it would tend to make the 
month before the raise very active and the first month after the raise 
dull. There would also be 2 dull month just before the decrease of 30 
per cent occurred. 

I am in favor of the plan. It would help the railroads as well as 
the mine operator and miners. 

As far as this field is concerned, the rates shown on inclosed list of 
months would be the best. 

Yours, truly, 


- W. E. Gunn. 
Per cent of 
freight rate. 


January. 
February 


March__- 











June__ 
July —- . 
I ii iis iis cictheetia inane 
September 
October___- satis 
OC OIG bo knoe ceria nnd’ 

December__-~-~ 


Creston, Iowa, May 28, 1920. 


Senater J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Chambcr, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN: At a meeting of the Creston 
Chamber of Commerce the subject of Senate bill No. 4278 was taken up 
and considered very carefully. 

The secretary was instructed to write you and the Senators from 
Towa that the Creston Chamber of Commerce indorsed the bill and 
urged its passage, 

Very truly, yours, 
CRESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By Roy L. Emny, Seeretary. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES. 
MILWAUKEE, March 27, 1920. 
Senator JosrrpH SHERMAN FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. €. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your bill for seasonal coal rates, I wish to 
say that I have given this matter considerable study and have reported 
on the conditions to a number of coal operators and users of coal. 

The seasonal rates do not accomplish the desired results unless suit- 
able storage plants are provided. As you are well aware, there is con- 
siderable coal stored at ports on the Great Lakes in large quantities up 
to 1,000,000 tons on single docks, and this plan, I think, is quite wrong 
though it answers the purpose to a certain extent. 

Have advised a system of district and industrial storage which would 
store the coal in smaller quantities and nearer to the ultimate users. 

Have estimates and recommendations which I would be glad to give 
you or to anyone that you suggest. _ 5 

1 am strongly in favor of your bill and am writing to our Senators 
and Congressmen accordingly. 

Yours, very truly, 
T. S. Watson. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Afarch 26, 1920. 


Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator: While we know this is but one small voice in the 
millions you represent, we could not but write you after reading of 
your bill introduced in Congress in regard to a reduction of freight 
rates on coal during the spring and summer months and an addition 
in freight rates during the winter months. . 

We know this is the very best bill that has been introduced in Con- 
gress relating to coal in any way. 

We don’t mean to throw any bouquets, but this bill shows more 
eray matter used in the framing of it than any piece of legislation on 
eoal that has ever been before Congress. 

You have put the incentive there that will make the coal users act 
at the time when they need to act to get the most out of the labor, 
equipment, ete., of the entire force from the time the coal leaves the 
ground until it goes into the furnace. 
~ Your bill solves more problems at one stroke than anything that 
has yet come up—you are striking right at the foundation of the 
high cost of coal, viz, labor could work for a lower wage and make 
more money in a year if employed steady; the operator can afford to 
make a reduction parallel to your freight rate, with a raise during 
winter, in order to give his mines steady running time; the retailer 
san do the same thing and make more money on a less profit per ton 
than he is now getting if he can use his labor, capital, and equipment 
equally over the entire 12 months of the year; and the sum of all of 
this is, more money per year for the miner, more money per year 
for the operator, more money per year for the railroads, more money 
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per year for the retailer, and less per ton to the consumer for his 
coal because we can all use the greatest amount of efficiency in 
handling our business under your bill. 

We wish to thank you for your effort in behalf of everyone affected 
by your bill—which is every American citizen; it is the only logical 
way to get the highest working power out of every unit, and we 
heartily pray that this bill may pass, and we believe it will. 

Again we thank you. 

Yours, truly, 





I. A. Barker & Son, 
Per I. A. BARKER. 


SHENANDOAH, PA., March 19, 1920. 
Hon. FRELINGHUYSEN, 

HONORABLE AND Dear Sir: I clipped the following from the editorial 
page of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Mareh 18, 1920: 

They seem to forget that there is several ways that the price of hard 
coal can be reduced. £ would call your attention to the report of a 
senatorial committee that visited our district about one year ago and 
one corporation for one opening swore, if the daily papers are true, 
that they paid some $660,000 royalty to the greatest octopus in the 
State of Pennsylvania, namely, the Girard estate. We notice that the 
land is assessed at a few hundred dollars per acre, and always kicking 
at paying a few dollars tax to keep the schools in proper repair, etc. ; 
in fact, the district is away in debt, and only a 9-month term. 

We claim if they can get ten times the value of the valuation in one 
year that the royalty should at least be either cut in half or half the 
royalty should go to the school district that the operation is in. Stove 
coal is $7.45 in your cellar right here at the mine. 

CoMMITTEE. 


{[Frem the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Mar. 18, 1920.] 
STOCKING THE COAL BIN. 


Senator FRELINGHUYSEN’s prospectus of a 30 per cent reduction in 
the summer price of coal to the consumer, to be secured by enforcing 
a 15 per cent reduction in transportation rates during the summer and 
penalizing winter traffic at a similar rate, is alluring, but the plan lacks 
a surety of its promise. 

The objective is to be commended. Hand-to-mouth production and 
distribution of such an essential as coal, which leaves even a com- 
munity within as easy reach of the mines as is Philadelphia subject to 
a scarcity of supply which may develop into actual famine because of 
a temporary embargo resulting from a strike or storm, is obvious folly. 

After the trying experience of the winter of 1917, the consumer ap- 
peared to have learned the lesson, and the ist of the succeeding Oc- 
tober there was probably a larger stock of coal in the household bins 
of Philadelphia—and in other communities as well—than there ever 
had been at that time of the year before. 

Last year there was a slackening of the summer orders from the 
mass of consumers, and this year, with the prospect of the abandon- 
ment of the preferential spring prices, which for some years had stim- 
ulated early buying, the results bid fair to be even less satisfactory. 
The fear of advaneing prices now seems to be the chief incentive on 
which reliance is placed for encouraging the virtue of forehandedness. 

The scheme of the seasonal price was wholly logical. The individual 
who stocked his coal bin in the spring of the year, relieved the dis- 
tributor of his carrying charges, interest on the investment, and stor- 
age costs, and, moreover, enabled delivery at a minimum expense. He 
was fairly entitled to his discount from winter prices and might reason- 
ably have been granted more than the 50 cents a ton which was the 
maximum concession. 

Sut if this natural business arrangement is to be withdrawn, popular 
interest in the proposed modification in transportation rates is not 
likely until the promised results can be traced with a degree of cer- 
tainty. 

[From the New York Commercial, Apr. 26, 1920.] 
THE QUESTION OF SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, is making an earnest attempt 
to avert further troubles of coal shortage in the winter months. His 
idea is that there should be seasonal freight rates established to make 
summer shipments more attractive in order to pile up reserves in the 
months of light consumption. 

The Senator’s intentions are highly commendable, but it is not at all 
certain that the method he proposes would aceomplish the desired ob- 
ject. In the present demoralized state of rail transportation it is 
doubtful if anything more can be hoped for than a continuation of a 


steady movement of coal from the mines. To stimulate it above the 


recent average is likely to be almost impossible of accomplishment, be- 
cause of the shortage of railway cars. 

It is a notable fact that during the period of Government operation 
equipment repairs were kept down to a minimum, and now that the 
present owners have got the roads back in their own control they find 
a great deal of equipment that must be scrapped, and a great deal 
more that has had to be withdrawn from service for elaborate repairs. 
Railroad workshops are swamped with repair work, and a great deal 
ef it has had te be turned over to the car-building concerns as the 
quickest way of getting these cars back into service. 

These who oppose Senator FRELINGHUXSEN’S plan declare that the 
law of supply and demand can be depended upon to regulate shipments, 
Mr. E. H. Hurd, representing the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Associa- 
tion, of Ohio, adhered to this view, declaring that we got along pretty 
well before we began to regulate business, It is quite true that the law 
of supply and demand can be depended upon, except when supply is 
influenced by outside conditions, such as strikes and severe weather. 

It depends entirely upon how this natural law is to be applied. Ab- 
normal conditions affecting supply must necessarily regulate shipments 
as well as prices. On the other hand, if demand can be stimulated in 
the off months it will be of substantial benefit to shippers as well as 
consumers. 

Governmental investigations have revealed the fact that at times 
mine operators have curtailed production, in instances to one day a 
week, in order that they could trade on a short market: The labor ele- 
ment has come in for a great deal of condemnation for its absolute 
disregard for public necessities, but while this may be absolutely true it 
does not follow that the operators themselves are sprouting wines. 

Government interference with private business sheuld, on general 
principles, be deeried, but if private enterprise mismanages public neces- 
sities and can be reached only through Government regulation the 
matter assumes a different aspect. Every case must be judged upon its 
individual merits in the light of the greatest benefit to the community, 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have gone far 
enough into the details of the coal industry to know that the 
subject is so vast and so complex that it can not have too 
careful, too extensive, or too detailed consideration, not only 
by a few committees but by every member of this body. In- 
deed, the vital importance of the subject is my reason for ask- 
ing your indulgence to-day while I discuss it. 

While public hearings by the committee of which I was 
chairman were suspended in May of last year, I continued 
through personal efforts to keep closely in touch with every 
development in the coal trade. This intensive study has 
brought to light certain facts not generally known. However, 
they are in the main merely details of the larger story which 
you all know. These details have persuaded me that what 
happened after the middle of May was but a natural expres- 
sion of tendencies which our conmittee had noted in the coal 
trade and had studied carefully in the spring. Indeed, I go so 
far as to say that we not only understood them but knew the 
causes from which they sprang. There was nothing new in the 
coal situation in 1920, except a set of external factors. The 
response of the unstable coal trade and of the uninformed con- 
suming public to those factors was the same as it always had 
been, the same as it always will be, unless some form of har- 
nronious cooperation between the interests involved can be 
worked out by the Congress, unless something is done to stabi- 
lize this industry. We knew that the bituminous coal industry 
is poorly organized, that it lacks leadership, that, it can not 
unite in support of a constructive policy. We foresaw clearly 
that when a peculiar set of circumstances, to which I shall refer 
later, produced a temporary shortage the producers and dealers 
of coal would be unable to keep prices within reason. We knew 
that the many large and responsible operators who preferred 
to do business conservatively would be unable to hold in line 
other operators whose consciences set no limit to what they 
would accept for coal. We knew that with the customary re- 
straints of competition broken down the large sober elentent 
in the coal industry would be unable to check looting by the 
irresponsible element. On the other hand, we hadscome to 
know the state of ignorance prevailing among the buyers of 
coal. We realized that if the coal trade was without unified 
leadership the consumers were a helpless mob. We saw that 
there was no agency of Government responsible for informing 
the public, no responsible officer to whonr the coal-buying public 
might come for counsel and assistance. When weaknesses are 
present in a machine it is not surprising to see it break under 
a strain. Therefore, when our committee had realized the 
fundamental weaknesses in our national coal economy we were 
not surprised to see $20 coal in August. 

3ecause the members of our committee have studied all phases 
of this industry—the normal as well as the abnormal—and 
because we believe we understand the subject, we havo faith 
to believe that we can prescribe a remedy which will prevent 
the abnormalities without injuring a great industry. 

I desire te attack this great problem, if I can, without show- 
ing passion toward and certainly without becoming a partisan 
of the men who are to-day the responsible managers of the coal 
industry. Individuals are temporary influences at best. They 
soon pass on, leaving the problem behind. I can not consent, 
therefore, to decide a great question on merely the evidence as 
to the conduct of the men who temporarily control a situation. 
Whatever else I do, I must see the problem by the light of the 
obligations which rests upon me, a sworn officer of this Goy- 
ernment. I want, if I can so far dissociate myself from the 
violent passions aroused by recent practices, to discuss this 
question from the point of view: What is the proper relation 
which a vital natural resource sustains to the people? 

This is distinct, as I see it, from the point of view of those 
who are trying to make money out of coal. It is quite different 
from the view of those who were recently struggling to pay a 
less price for their coal. Both of these partisans would, if left 
alone, destroy their own best interests by giving rein to their 
selfishness. The coal men would gouge the people until they 
lost their properties, and the people out of revenge would turn 
the coal mines over to political management, and pay a fearful 
price forever thereafter. Thus, by abandoning the point of 
view of both I believe I truly serve both; so I want to study 
the problem that is involved in establishing a proper relation- 
ship between an essential fuel and the people rather than try- 
ing to arbitrate a clothesline quarrel between buyer and 
seller. 

I confess to you frankly that it is a difficult task to get at 
the most simple fact about coal. Volumes upon volumes have 
been written on the subject, but in the main they are merely 
words. Learned men talk volubly about coal, but in the end 
you get few or no undisputed figures or facts. 
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Iam frank to say to you, touching recent happenings, that the 
buyers of coal have, in their resentment against prices, grossly 
overstated some situations the simple truth about which was 
bad enough. They have studiously left the impression that the 
total tonnage was purchased at the highest price they pai. for 
any single lot of coal. 

I am sorry to say that the coal producers and dealers, when 
driven to defend themselves, have resorted to the deception of 
quoting averages. In an effort to defend themselves they have 
completely wiped out the high prices which are known to have 
been paid. Indeed, in some instances their averages come so 
close to the prices at which coal commonly sold on contract 
that they lead one to believe that the average was figured on 
contract sales alone, ignoring the high “spot” market quota- 
tions. 

In what I shall have to say immediately about the compari- 
sons between prices in two recent periods—namely, just before 
and just after the Great War—I shall try to avoid the cases of 
great loss in one period and the cases of very great profits in 
the other. I take the mean, because I want to avoid the role 
of the scandal monger, and because I want the Senate to come 
to understand the abiding forces in the coal trade with which 
we, in a legislative sense, will have alone to deal. 

I avoid the cases of great and spectacular losses in business, 
because I believe that this Government can not be led into the 
paternal undertaking of guaranteeing to incompetent man- 
agers of mines a profit when they can not earn it by their own 
skill. 

Attacking the price problem from the other end, I say that 
this Government can not with safety go further than to put its 
restraining hand upon extortion. To attempt more would be to 
undertake to indemnify the buyer of coal against any faulty 
forecast on his part of market conditions. 

I believe—yes; I know—that in the last year extortion was 
practiced in the coal industry. I believe it is perfectly proper 
for this Government, which has always striven to safeguard the 
people against extortion, to draw the line which divides profit 
and extortion. I believe it is possible to make extortion a 
criminal offense. 

When you come to consider calmly what course we should 
pursue in connection with coal, I want to ask that you give most 
careful thought to a few figures which I am about to lay before 
you. I want you to visualize the tremendous increase in the 
size of the Nation’s coal bill which has come about in seven 
years’ time. I want you to realize that as yet the men of the 
coal trade have made little progress in shrinking that inflated 
bill back to normal proportions. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of elements in the 
national coal bill—costs and profits. The profits are an elastic 
element. Last year we know they were very large, in some 
instances scandalously large. The coal men tell us that last 
year was exceptional and that profiteering can never happen 
again. The other element in prices—the cost of mining and 
transportation—is not so elastic and the coal men and railroads 
give us no encouragement that costs are coming down. 

As nearly as I can arrive at it, the price which was paid at 
the point of discharging the railroad car for the 556,500,000 
tons of bituminous coal which we produced in 1920 was about 
two and one-half billions. No one knows what the figure was 
exactly, but we can approximate it, and the approximation will 
at least indicate the vastness of the Nation’s coal bill. This sum 
is merely a measure of the money that was paid for the coal 
itself to the producer and wholesale merchant. At that rate the 
average price was about $4.50 per net ton. 

In addition to the cost of the coal itself, the average freight 
rate by the end of 1920 was something like $2.50 per net ton. 
At that rate the transportation bill on 556,500,000 tons would 
be about $1,400,000,000. 

If you total these figures you find that there was paid in 
America to produce and transport the 1920 coal crop the tidy 
sum of nearly $4,000,000,000, or within reasonable distance of 
the total cost of running this Government for one year, with all 
of its load of war debt. Reducing this figure to the average, 
also, it will be found that the total wholesale cost of coal at the 
point of discharging the railroad car was in round numbers $7 
per net ton. 

These figures are, I admit, astounding; but still you fail to 
get the perspective unless I carry you back to the last year 
before the war, and give you the figures as they then stood. In 
1914 the amount collected at the mine for the 422,703,970 tons 
of bituminous coal produced was $493,000,000. On that basis, 
the average price was $1.17 per net ton. To this the commission 


of the wholesaler added about 7 cents, making the total to 


operator and wholesale merchant $1.24 per ton, or $525,000,000 
in all, 
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The amount paid in 1914 for transportating that coal was 
about $576,000,000, or a rate per ton of $1.41. 

The total of the coai and transportation bill in 1914 was, 
according to these figures, in round numbers, $1,101,000,000. 
The average cost of the coal at the point of discharging the 
ralroad car was $2.61 per net ton. 

I find by these figures that the wholesale coal bill of the 
people of the United States grew from 1914 to 1920 by about 
two and a quarter billion dollars per year. All they have re- 
ceived to offset this expense is a matter of 133,000,000 tons of 
increased output. 

It is more imposing to speak of these changes in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars and hundreds of millions of tons, but I find 
that if I really want to understand them I have to reduce them 
down to dollars and cents and to single tons. On that basis 
they come within easy reach of my own comprehension, 

I find that we started in 1914 with a cost of producing coal of 
something like $1.14 per net ton. It may have been a little 


less than that in many places, but it was enough more in others | 


to make that a fair average. 

I find that after the last advance given the miners in August, 
1920, the cost of producing the same coal was easily $3. Since 
then there has been no material reduction in wages. 

That, Senators, means that the increased cost of merely pro- 


ducing a ton of coal, without adding even the interest on the | 


borrowed money, was in the neighborhood of $1.86 per net ton. 


That is, the increase was 72 per cent per ton greater than the | 


total cost in 1914. The average cost for the whole year 1920 
was about $2.87 per net ton. Getting the matter into even more 
simple form, I find that the out-of-pocket cost of producing a 


ton of coal at the end of 1920 was perhaps 160 per cent greater | 


than at the end of 1914. 

The abiding element in this cost is the increase in pay. AS 
to the exact increase, the testimony is not unanimous; but, in 
general, I find that in 1914 it ranged between 82 cents and 92 
cents per ton, and is now between $2.09 and $2.19 per ton. 

Still resorting to the same simple terms, I find that we started 
in 1914 with an average cost of transporting a ton of coal of 
$1.41 and ended at the close of 1920 with an average cost of 
$2.51. This is an increase of 77 per cent. I find further that 
we have gained nothing by paying out this large sum. Instead, 
in 1914 we had plenty of transportation. 

I believe it about time that this Government should insist 


that if we are to be liberal in our grants of increases we should | 


get something for them. 


These are items which in future we are not going easily to | 


escape. They mean that even if we rob the producer of the 
interest he must pay on borrowed capital of all his profit, and 


if we allow not a single penny for the service of distribution, | 


the average cost of coal at the point of discharging the railroad 
‘ar will be at least $5.51. Making even scanty allowance for the 
items which I have ignored—interest, profit, and cost of distri- 


bution—it is seemingly impossible to escape a future bill for | 
our coal, on the average, of $6 per ton at the point of discharge. | 


Assuming that we shall come to use 550,000,000 tons of bitu- 


minous, this will make the national coal bill at the point of | 
discharge from the railroad car the tidy sum of, roughly, | 


$3,300,000,000. 

I say to you frankly that I am far more concerned over future 
economics in this industry and in transportation than I am in 
digging into the scandalous matter which concerns itself only 


with the profits which the coal men made in 1920. The latter | 


is a matter which has passed for the time being. Those profits, 
large and unreasonable as they were, are interesting as a mat- 
ter of history ; but. the coal trade assures us that this particular 
bit of history will not repeat itself. This other matter concerns 
me vastly more. I am frankly amazed when I realize that, 
doing our utmost to effect economies and eliminate profits, we 
can in a year of subnormal business reduce the outturn price of 


coal to the user by less than $1 below what it was in the year | 


of the most extravagant prices in our history. We have simply 
loaded this industry with costs to the gunwale, and unless we 
can jettison some of that disagreeable cargo I am genuinely 
fearful that we will fare roughly at the hands of the people, as 
we should. 

I have said that in the face of this more serious situation the 
profits which the operators made in 1920 sink into relative in- 
significance. Still you may be interested in the results of my 
calculations on-that entertaining subject. 

My estimate of the “ gross margin” retained by the coal men 
in 1920 was $918,000,000. This compares with a gross margin 
of $63,000,000 in 1914. The increase in gross margin was there- 
fore $855,000,009. This means that the average margin per ton 
was $1.65. 
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I find, however, that of this gross margin the foreign buyers 
of some 38,250,000 tons paid $255,000,000. This leaves the 
American public to carry a burden of margin of perhaps $600,- 
000,000, or about $1.15 per net ton. This profit taking, reduced to 
the per capita basis, means that the industry took from the 
people a matter of about $5 per person. 

It may, of course, salve your wounded feelings a little if I 
tell you that the Government may expect to collect from these 
gentlemen in excess-profits taxes.a sum approaching $400,- 
000,000. 

Mr. President, I want to speak directly on the bills to-morrow, 
and I desire to use the charts to indicate the seasonal differ- 
entials in coal, the differences in production, and the differences 
in transportation and distribution. I wish to do that in defense 
of the bill I have introduced to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to make seasonal freight rates, which I be- 
lieve will go a long way toward equalizing the distribution of 
coal, taking the low peak and the high peak of the transporta- 
tion systems in the winter months, and taking it into the sum- 
| mer months, when the railroads can carry coal for much less 
| than in the winter months, and even up the coal load of the 
| country. 

I would like very much to have more Senators listen to these 
figures and this information, and if I may be permitted at this 
time to make a suggestion to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
| Curtis], I should like to resume on this subject in the morning. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
| eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 23, 1921, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
| Executive nominations received by the Senate June 22 (legis- 
lative day of Tuesday, June 21), 1921. 
STATE DEPARTMENT. 
AMBASSADOR. 


| Cyrus E. Woods, of Pennsylvania, to be ambassador extraor- 
| dinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Spain. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

John Grimm, jr., of Buffalo, N. Y., to be appraiser of merchan- 
dise in customs collection district No. 9, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in place of John T. Ryan. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. . 

Henry Clay Provinse, of Red Lodge, Mont., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Billings, Mont., vice Edward J. McLean, whose 
term will expire July 31, 1921. 

BoARD OF CHARITIES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

John Joy Edson, for a term of three years from July 1, 1921. 
A reappointment. 

George M. Kober, for a term of three years from July 1, 1921, 
A reappointment. 





PoSTMASTERS. 


MARYLAND. 

Harry A. Dawson to be postmaster at Rockville, Md., in place 
of Joseph Reading, whose commission expired January 18, 1920, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

George E. Danforth to be postmaster at Nashua, N. H., in 
place of Henri T. Ledoux, whose commission expired March 
16, 1921. 

NEW YORK. 

Edward M. Morgan to be postmaster at New York, N. Y., in 
place of Thomas G. Patten, whose commission expired March 
16, 1921. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

John J. Denham to be postmaster at Clarksburg, W. Va., in 
place of J. Horner Davis, whose commission expired March 
1 16, 1921, 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 22 (legis- 
lative day of Tuesday, June 21), 1921. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Enile Kuntz to be collector of customs for customs collection 
district No, 20. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Evan Evans to be collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Idaho. 
James H. Anderson to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Utah. 
ASSAYER. 
John L. May to be assayer in charge of the United States 
assay office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
Clarence G. Smithers to be United States marshal, eastern 
district of Virginia. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 
John William Cox to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 22, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. WALSH as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Almighty God, the birth of the morning and the glory of the 
day are manifestations of Thy holy providence, for which we 
humbly thank Thee. Give the presence of Thy holy spirit, that 
our best thoughts and purest desires may be intensified. Grant 
us the presence of the Lord, that we may walk worthily this day, 
bearing fruit in every good work. May we know of the sweet 
peace that follows personal rectitude and the high honor given 
self-sacrifice. ‘Continue to guide us in all truth, ‘that we may 
have a correct understanding of. all things necessary to make 
us upright, loyal, patriotic citizens of the country that we love. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER pro tenmpore. To-day is‘Calendar Wednesday. 
The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House joint resolution No. 7, on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to allow me to ‘prefer a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LINEBEPRGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 45 minutes on the subject of limita- 
tion of armaments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 45 minutes 
on the subject of limitation of armaments. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, is this 
satisfactory to the chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I am perfectly willing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand, Mr. Speaker, 
that by this we are going to clear the way for the tariff bill. 
[Langhter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
of the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The ‘Chair hears no objection. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Lrnepyrcer] is recognized 
for 45 minutes, [Applause.] 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
in rising to address this distinguished assembly, which has 
been characterized as the greatest representative legislative 


We are going to expedite the consideration 
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body the world has ever known, I am deeply mindful of the 
great responsibility that rests upon this Congress as the duly 
elected Representatives of the American people at what, to my 
mind, is one of the most critical and most crucial periods in all 
history. 

We have only recently emerged from the most cruél and dev- 
astating war of all time, in which all the world has been in a 
state of flux and turmoil, and civilization, standing on the brink 
of destruction, surrounded by the hordes of greed and military 
despotism, has been saved from the cauldron below by the 
copious shedding of precious American blood, accompanted by 
the unprecedented and unstinted expenditure of American 
treasure. 

Our material loss has been our spiritual gain, for America 
has again lived up to her highest traditions and, unbound and 
unfettered, has fulfilled her highest obligations toward mankind. 
[Applause. ] 

We must now devote ourselves toward ‘preserving that which 
we ‘have saved, for in the hands of the American Nation largely 
lies the weal or woe of the present as well as future generations 
of men. 

Mars, the unbridled god of war, still stalks unrestrained at 
large in the world to-day, and our plain duty—a duty which 
will permit of no subterfuge or evasion—demands that this 
country, with its traditional high purpose, with prudence and 
practical idealism, devote itself to the task before us, and, with 
other ‘nations of the world, meet in conference with a view to 
circumscribing and limiting by mutual agreement the instru- 
nrents of destruction, commonly known as armaments. 

Mr. Speaker, in disenssing a ‘matter of such far-reaching :and 
vital importance as an international ‘conference to limit arma- 
ments, I am, indeed, conscious of my inability to de the subject 
justiee, ‘but in the time allotted to me and in my humble way 
shall touch only upon some of the high points which, to my 
mind, are particularly applicable to the phase of the subject 
now under eonsideration. 

It is a well-known fact ‘that the subject is intricate and in- 
volved to an unusual degree and the leading humanitarians and 
statesmen .of the age have devoted their best efforts and thought 
to a preper solution of this great enigma. Anrong these, I am 
proud to say, is a distinguished Meniber of this House, an ex- 
Member of the Senate of the United States, the Hon. THxEoporE 
E. Burvon, of Ohio. [Applause.] 

This venerable American, who is the peer of any Member of 
either House of Congress in statesmanship and ability, has 
devoted almost a lifetime to study in the field of international 
relationship, and it has been the good fortune of the ‘Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, of which he is a member, to ‘have the full 
benefit of his counsel and ‘advice during the discussion and 
drawing of ‘the Porter resolution, or House joint resolution 148, 
as it is officially known. 

Our able chairman [Mr. Porter] in drafting this resolution 
had, I believe, the full approval of the -entive committee, at 
least this is true so far as the majority membership is con- 
cerned. 

Thinking men of all nations are agreed that the staggering 
burden of armament is the millstone of destruction which, if 
not lifted in the very immediate future, will carry down inte 
the depths of despair and ruin the entire human race, and our 
modern civilization, which a patient and long-suffering humanity 
has wrought from the hands of time, will ‘rise to strike us and 
be the very instrument of our annibilation. 

I read upon your faces that this is clear to the membership of 
this House, ‘but it is just as Gear that reduction of armament, 
so far as this Nation is concerned, can not be-a unilateral propo- 
sition, for, as the President of the United States ‘has said, 
“merest prudence forbids that we disarm alone.” 

Let not ‘the world misunderstand our motives; let us i: true 
American fashion be frank with our neighbors and ourselves, 
thereby ‘rendering the greatest service to humanity. 

Let no idle Greams of self-illusionment enter here. 

True to our traditions, we Americans recognize ‘that amid the 
realm -of lofty ideals we can not lose sight of the practical and 
essential if we are to survive and perpetuate our nationality. 

As I have said before on the floor of this House, and as I 
repeat here now, to my mind our most striking ‘national trait, 
and one that the nations of the world have long since discerned, 
is that while keeping both “eyes on the stars” we nevertheless 
recognize the necessity of keeping “both feet on the ground,” 
and thus in the vealm of practical accomplishment are great 
goals achieved and the Nation goes steadfastly forward toward a 
manifest destiny. [Applause.] 

’ Our distinguished Chief Executive, President Harding, with 
his keen sense of perception and common touch, with an inti- 
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mate knowledge of the great American people, to whose desires 
and wishes he seeks to give expression, has again demonstrated 
the truth of this statement and very aptly voiced the national 
mind when, in referring to disarmament, in the historic address 
which he delivered at the opening of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
on April 12, 1921, he gave utterance to the following statement: 


The Government is in accord with the wish to eliminate the burdens 
of heavy armament. * * * We are ready to cooperate with other 
nations to approximate disarmament, but merest prudence forbids that 
we disarm alone, 


What could better illustrate our proverbial idealism and at 
the same time be moré expressive of our sense of the practical? 
What more typical of the spirit of Americanism and sound 
political doctrine? [Applause.] 

What could better express the intent of the President to place 
his administration at its outset in line with an historical Ameri- 
ean policy and show to the world that he was fully conscious of 
the responsibility devolving upon the United States in interna- 
tional affairs? 

Again, speaking a week later before the statue of the great 
South American patriot-statesman, Bolivar, in New York, he re- 
called with pride the progress that had been made toward judi- 
cial and arbitral settlement of international differences between 
the nations of the Americas, and in connection therewith made 
the following statement: 

It presents an example well worthy of earnest consideration and 
affords us assurance which will justify our purpose to invite present-day 
civilization to cast aside the staggering burden of armament. 

Thus does the President at the very beginning of his admin- 
istration, in his vigorous and concise manner of doing things, 
enunciate his policy and express his determination for action. 
[Applause. ] 

It seems to me that our duty is plain and our line of action 
clearly defined; knowing the constitutional rights and preroga- 
tives vested in Congress, and jealous of any invasion of the 
same, we are none the less mindful of those of the Executive; 
we should not do more and can not do less than confine ourselves 
to the proprieties and demands of the situation and adopt the 
Porter resolution, wherein the House “ expresses its full concur- 
rence” in a declared purpose and intent already expressed by 
the President. 

We should have no pride of opinion in this House, but strive 
to do only that which will redound to the highest and greatest 
benefit of our common country, and incidentally to mankind 
throughout the world. 

I have no quarrel with the spirit of the Borah amendment 
as such, for I believe we are all aiming at the same target, but 
from a different angle, and therefore with a somewhat different 
perspective. 

As a matter of transcendent international character and of 
more than domestic importance, I do not believe that it should 
be attached to the present naval appropriation bill, but I feel 
that to further the idea, and in the interest of harmony we 
should, if necessary, waive this objection, but I am convinced 
that it is not broad enough in its scope, either as to character of 
armament or of the nations included in the call. It is restric- 
tive in that it attempts, by implication at least, to fix or indi- 
cate some of the terms of the agreement to be arrived at. 

No auhorization or request to the President is necessary or 
proper in the premises. 

His rights are constitutional and inherent to the high office 
which he occupies, and a questionable invasion should he 
avoided. 

He has already taken the lead in the matter and has de- 
clared his policy and intent to act. 

Congress should not, even by inference, attempt to suggest 
or to seize the initiative which has already been supplied by the 
Executive, moved by deep conviction, as he is, and exercising in 
the premises an unquestionable prerogative which, under our 
system of government, is peculiarly and exclusively an Execu- 
tive function. [Applause.] 

I fear the country will not understand nor will it approve of 
such action on our part. 

It is our function to concur and approve, if we deem proper, 
the action already proposed, and not to authorize and request 
that which, because of the steps already taken, is at least in 
process of partial achievement. [Applause.] 

Let us face the situation as it is and acknowledge the leader- 
ship of our President in the field of international affairs, so 
long as he does not seek to violate any of the sacred traditions 
to which we are committed. Congress can sacrifice none of its 
dignity or prerogatives by adopting a resolution of concurrence 
and approval as against one of authorization and request. 

While I have the greatest respect for the sincerity and patriot- 
ism of the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] 
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I can but feel that a resolution calling a conference for the 
purpose of discussing the reduction of armaments would carry 
greater weight if not attached to an appropriation bill and 
particularly not to a naval appropriation bill. 

The purpose of such a conference is so unique and its im- 
port of such singular interest to all mankind that I feel that it 
should be disassociated from other legislation and is deserving 
of enactment by means of a separate bill. 

This and more is accomplished by the Porter resolution. 

It is unimpeachable in language, clear of purpose and concise 
in content, and, greatest of all, in full harmony with the best 
ideals and traditions of the American people. 

I wish to beg the indulgence of the House, if I may, for a 
moment, for the purpose of drawing an historical comparison 
and to caution against even the remote possibility of an his- 
torical parallel. 

In the matter of international leadership, respecting this ques- 
tion of armaments, the United States to-day is curiously in the 
position which the German Empire was shortly after the end 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 

It is quoted that the elder Liebknecht, speaking in the Reichs- 
tag in May, 1890, said: 

If the German Empire—and its position in Europe would make the 
thing easy—resolved to convoke an international congress to search 
out methods for reducing military charges, it could then be said with 
reason that Germany marches at the head of civilization. 

But this did not happen and, dominated by a strong military 
party and a war-mad Kaiser, she “ goose stepped” over the 
precipice to her doom, and is now paying just penalty for 
her treachery to civilization, traceable direct to her neglect of 
opportunity to serve the highest interests of mankind in days 
of power, influence, and prosperity. 

Thus again doth “ paths of glory lead but to the grave,” and 
God forbid that this beloved Nation of ours refuse to recognize 
the lessons of history. 

World conditions are propitious and the time is now ripe, 
overripe, by international agreement to limit armaments, which 
are the implements of war, and thus to restrict war. This is 
no Utopian dream if we will but fulfill our obligations and take 
steps to call a conference before the existing psychological 
moment has passed. : 

The burdened taxpayers cry out against the cost and prepa- 
rations for war; the mothers and wives that are and are to be 
lift their hands toward heaven in divine supplication that they 
may be spared its horrors and sacrifices ; the hallowed dead that 
lie in Flanders field, who gave their all and died to end all war, 
sleep in silence but to rise and in solemn requiem chant to 
remind us of our duty to do all in our power to see that a 
similar holocaust does not again overtake mankind; to these are 
added the voice of the living, the visible human débris of the 
conflict, the scarred and maimed veterans in the hospitals 
throughout the land, bearing as they do physical and mental 
evidence of the hell of war through which they have passed. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the conditions to 
which I refer are not in the least overdrawn, I assure you, for 
if you will pardon the personal reference, I will say that in the 
dire days of 1917 and 1918 it was my great privilege to humbly 
serve, as did thousands of other American citizens, on the battle 
fields of France, and in so doing I believe I have acquired the 
right to say that I know whereof I speak. 

Only recently the President of the United States, in New York, 
standing uncovered and with bowed head in the presence of the 
last mortal remains of 5,000 of our heroic dead just returned 
from the crimson-soaked fields of France said, “ It must not hap- 
pen again,” and his words were echoed in millions of hearts 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and beyond the seas. 

America needs but to turn to her own history to find guaran- 
ties of peace full and effective enough to have the most prac- 
tical bearing on the extent of armaments, and fate—no; I will 
say a providential destiny—has brought to America the responsi- 
bility of being the strongest among the armament competitors 
left by the World War. [Applause.] 

But this great responsibility, like all great responsibilities, 
sarries with it a corresponding obligation of even greater im- 
port, because it is predestined to be of the greatest service to 
mankind. 

Conscious of her power, which she will never use except in 
defense of the right, America looks steadfastly and confidently 
toward the future; she has never been a slacker either in peace 
or in war, and she will not now seek to evade her plain duty, 
having at various times in her history developed substitutes for 
war in her championship of justice, she can not now do less 
than call a conference to reduce or limit armaments, thus ful- 
filling in these latter days Washington’s farewell injunction to 


” 


“ give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in the remarks 
which have preceded I have devoted myself to a general dis- 
cussion of the merits of a resolution or amendment for the 
limitation of armaments, and I desire now to devote some time 
to a more thorough and careful analysis of the technical and 
statistical phase of the subject. 

In the broad realm of study presented by this interesting and 
all-absorbing subject, I do not presume to have more than 
scratched the surface, but having lived abroad in foreign lands 
for the period of a decade in my life and having studied and 
viewed at a close-up range—at an altogether too close-up range 
at times—the matter of armament, I trust that my humble 
observations and study of this subject may be of interest to the 
House. 

In proceeding I shall quote quite freely from such eminent 
authorities in the field of international political and military 
circles as Gen. Pershing, Gen. Bliss, Brig. Gen. Mitchell, Ad- 
miral Sims, and others of equal eminence and distinction. 

For the compilation of the accompanying statistics and many 
of the observations which I shall submit I am indebted to the 
\World Peace Foundation, of Boston, Mass., which has ever been 
in the’vanguard for the limitation of armaments by inter- 
national agreement. 

As a premise for the observations which are to follow, I 
will again say that among the clearest results of the World 
War are, first, the decrease in the number of the nations with 
competing armaments, and, second, the concentration of re- 
sponsibility for armament of a few of the victorious nations, 

The financial ability of the United States to lead in this 
competition and the present expenditures for its naval program 
place upon it a tremendous responsibility for the intolerable 
burden which is thereby being forced upon an exhausted civili- 
zation. 

In order io obtain the proper perspective of the armament 
problem it must be viewed internationally and the facts and 
figures which I shall attempt to present are submitted with the 
hepe that they may shed some definite light upon this all-ab- 
sorbing subject, which might well be called the ‘‘ problem of the 
ages,” and while the facts and figures are, to be sure, mostly 
drawn from national sources, their purpose is to illuminate in- 
ternational conditions, and I wish to make it clear by way of 
reiteration that they are not presented as arguments for na- 
tional reduction independent of other nations of the earth nor 
to in anywise suggest that the problem is of greater impor- 
tance to the United States than to other countries. 

The-financial aspect of armament may properly be first con- 
sidered in connection with the great World War. The total 
direct cost in the war, not counting interest charges, is officially 
given at $186,000,000,000 for all belligerents. 

The capitalized value of human life destroyed, seldiers and 
civilians, on a conservative basis, is given in round numbers as 
$67,000,000,000. 

The claims for damages against Germany constituting part of 
the price she pays for attempting to enslave civilization by the 
use of her armament, preferred under the treaty of Versailles 
by the parties thereto as officially reported to the Reparation 
Commission, but without review, was approximately $47,600,000,- 
000, or about $1,000,000,000 a month for the duration of the war. 

Shipping and cargo losses are given at $6,800,000,000; loss 
of production at $45,000,000,000 ; war relief and loss to neutrals 
at $2,750,000,000. It may be said that roughly $355,000,000,000 
is the financial handicap that the world has taken on since 1914, 

The Danish Research Society, on the social results of the war 
in Europe, has compiled very interesting data on the loss of 
life, which is given in the stheantamaianneen statistics : 
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The worst of these percentages is not their size. The worst 
of it is that these post-war figures would only be cut about 15 
per cent if the world were to return to its former habits. The 
United States, which at this moment is setting the pace in arma- 
ment competition, used to spend more than 70 per cent of its 
total annual budget for war purposes, not in a single year only, 
but on the basis of the running of the Government since 1870. 
I submit herewith the figures: 


Expenditure for armed peace and war. 


1870-1916 —- Omitting” 
Spanish American and 
World Wars—47 years. 


1870-1919 — Including 
Spanish American and 
World Wars—50 years, 


$19, 334, 031, 009 


3, 294, 001, 009 
5, 489, 874, 009 


34, 327,578,000= 76.4% 
10, 672; 148, 000= 23.6% 


44, 937, 065, 000— 100. 0% 


13, 913, 544,000= 71.5% 
5, 543, 727,000= 28. 5% 


19, 457, 271, 000=: 100.0% 





The burden of this debt witees it about that every peliteerent 
has such staggering taxes as to hamper all the processes of 
national and individuai life. 

I call to your observation that for the first time in history a 
nation, dismembered Austria, has practically gone into the 
hands of a receiver. More than 11 out of 12 of the European 
States, even with tremendous taxation, are spending far beyond 
their incomes, and three out of four countries in the world 
are unable to raise the taxes to meet their running expenses, 
The United States, widely heralded as the richest nation in 
the world, this year shows an estimated Treasury deficit of 
about $2,005,087,000, and in 1922, with all of her economies, 
it is estimated that the minimum deficit which can be shown is 
$1,448,581,000, taking into account as a part of expenditures 
refunding operations of the fiscal periods. The situation in 
Europe is so bad that any nation which can even approach 
normal conditions of solvency regards the same as a triumphal 
achievement. 

Italy, for instance, after herculean effort in paring down 
national expenses proudly announces that this year’s deficit has 
been cut from 14,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 lire, and the 
cabinet gets a vote of confidence for what is regarded as a 
wonderful accomplishment. 

Contrary to the idea which is all too prevalent, the United 
States is little better off than Europe. 

The year after the war Congress appropriated 92 per cent of 
the total amount of money for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
for purposes of war, past, present, and future, leaving the 
munificent (?) remaining 8 per cent for the rest of the Govern- 
ment. 

By a certain amount of luck and the national demand for 
economy the expenditures fell below the appropriation, and the 
percentage of disbursement for that year was 86.4 per cent for 
war purposes and 13.6 per cent for the normal activities of 
civilization. The strange, but true, had happened. The Army 
and Navy had acquired billion-dollar habits, and the percent- 
ages since then stand as follows: 


Current financial condition of the United States, 
_(By the United States Bureau of Dfficiency. ] 


1921 appropriations. 1922 estimates. 


$1, 794, 575, 915— 44. 10% 
1, 548, 025, 312= 38. 057% 


$2, 838, 118, 400=67. 9% 
National defense (Army and 
855, 956, 962—= 20. 5% 


Navy) 


Total, past wars and present 
defense 
Generale purposes (except Post 





3,694, 075, 362— 88. 4% 
481, 744, 726=11. 6% | 


8,343, 601, 227— 82. 15% 
725, $48, 630= 17. 85% 


4, 175, 820, 088= 100. 0% | 
It is a notable fact that after every war expenditures for 
naval and military purposes have tended to rise. The reason 
is not far to seek. The “experts” who before the war ex- 
plained that their current weapons were absolutely necessary 
on emerging from the war discovered that much of the arma- 
ment they went in with was a broken reed. The guns did not 
shoot far enough, ships were not big enough, and expenses took 
another jump. It is not necessary for a nation to be a par- 
ticipant in a war for this to be true. 


4,068, 449, 857= 100. 0% 
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The effect is the same upon the nation which is only an 
onlooker, and so after each conflict the danger of “ bleeding to 
death in time of peace” is increased. 

The World War is no exception to the rule, as witness these 
figures: 

Growth of armaments after war, 












} 
Army. Navy. 
| 
Country. | — : 7 
| 1912 1921 1912 1921 
. a Gia. Peds) ? ; = | bes’ Big 

a a ee | $13,119,000 | $107,823, 000 | @) () 
Se ae | 177,656,000 1, 148,331,000 | $81,693,000 | $167,799, 000 
United Kingdom......... | 134,850,000 | 710,713,000 | 216, 194,000 410, 605, 000 
WOM - wads. eet chit eictes pu 83,284,000 80,815,000 | 41,859,000 45, 712,000 
SOR cieth eisain=nachecees 47,066,000 | 106,285,000 | 46,510,000 176,072,000 
United States..........:. 107, 787,000 | 771,530,000 | 136,390,000 651, 222,000 


| } 


1No navy. 


Only recently a Member of Congress figured out the cost of 
our Army per capita, based on the Army appropriation bills for 
the last 12 years. These comparative figures are submitted 
herewith: 

Cost of Army per capita. 





2 Officers Army Per 
— ited ie. appropriations, = 

84, 133 $94,371, 000 $1, 121 

84, 5 100, 459, 000 1, 189 

81, 363 95, 341, 000 1, 172 

87, 094 92, 587, 000 1,063 

91, 384 90,907, 009 994 

94, 890 94, 241, 009 993 

108, 403 101, 019, 000 976 

105, 120 101, 959, 000 969 

141, 420 267, 801, 000 1,893 

1,358,713 | 5,248, 708, 000 3, 863 

2,516,719 | 12, 271, 368, 000 4, 876 

294, 015 772, 324, 000 2,630 

187, 946 392, 558, 000 2, 088 





It is perhaps neither new nor consoling to learn that armies 
have been constantly increasing in size, and the progress toward | 
the military system of universal draft in case of hostilities is 
most interesting and enlightening. 

The Napoleonic, Crimean, and Franco-Prussian wars of 1800, 
1854, and 1870, respectively, present figures worthy of con- 
sideration and attention. 

The year 1921 marked the period in which both Germany and | 
Austria ceased to be what they had long been—the European 
pivot of the armament race. The following table shows the | 
growth attending the Army in the United States and leading | 
European nations at the different high points between 1800 | 
and 1921: 


Growth of standing armies. 















a ; 
| 1800 | 1854 | 1870 1880 1909 | 1906 | 1921 
| | | 
“T. SaD mL | me } ae ' i } . 
Great Britain . . ..../169,428 |417,046 |302, 405 |307, 494 513,863 | 445,731 | 425,000 
160, 230 |260,000 (393,500 [609,983 | 672,565 | 677,581 735, 009 
280, 000 |539, 000 |800, 000 |291; 876 375, 291 | 409, 638 22,000 





433, 000 (677, 000 |733,000 |947, 000 |1, 119,000 |1, 225,000 |1, 500, 000 
220; 000 |127) 000 |315,000 |427,000 | ” 495,000 | ’ 610, 000 | 150, 000 


Germany .......... \ 
United States...... 5,000 | 10,000 | 54,000 | 25,000 65, 000 67,000 


2227 000 


I regret that I am unable to furnish figures for the Japanese 
Army during the corresponding period, but we may rest assured 
that this enterprising nation of the Rising Sun, quick to imitate 
in recent years, and more often disposed to lead than to follow, 
does not prove an exception to the rule. 

The world has just been through a great war, a World War, 
widely and officially called “impossible” before it happened. 

The next war will start in where this one left off, plus the 
advantage of military experience in the interval. To depict | 
the next conflict if, or when, it comes, is a fascinating tempta- 
tion to a vivid imagination. To him who yields to that tempta- 
tion only one thing is certain—he will fall short of the mark. 

To summarize, this past war is a sufficient foreeast of these 
conflicts of the ‘“ absolute type,” to use the phrase of Clause- 
witz, the standard schoolmaster of military theory. Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, who was our member of the supreme military 
council during the operations of the allied armies and who later 
became a member of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, summarized the situation as follews: 


First. It is a world war, such as we have just passed through, which 





is necessarily one involving the great civilized powers, that constitutes 
@ menace to our existing civilization. 








Second. Such a war depends upon a few so-called powers. 

Third. A war between any. two of them, which formerly created 
relatively only a ripple on the surface of the great deep, now has an 
irresistible tendency to draw them all into the roaring maelstrom. 

Fourth. To meet this, these few nations must stagger under an in- 
creasing burden during the years of armed peace, solely to train what, 
if we can find some other method satisfactory for our purpose, is an 
unnecessary Humber of men in purely destructive arts; and to accumu- 
late enormous quantities of costly material which does not add a 
penny to our permanent wealth, and which when used for the only 
purpose for which it can be used is finally represented by an — 
phere of stinking gas and by the destruction of every form of real an 
otherwise permanent wealth. 

Fifth. Such wars resulting in the application of every ounce of ac- 
cumulated energy on both sides, must result in the practical destrue- 
tion of one by the other, even if both are not ruined. 

Sixth. Such wars, necessarily characterized by an intensity of na- 
tional passions heretofore unknown, come to be regarded by each side 
as wars for life or death, in which each, to save his life and destroy his 
adversary, will use every agency of destruction available to him; and 
therefore such agencies as the absolute blockade to starve people who 
heretofore were regarded as noncombatants, noxious and toxic gases, 
night and day bombing of cities from airplanes, the submarine, have 
come to stay until replaced by more destructiye agencies. 

—- Varions causes will operate to draw neutrals into the 
struggie. ° 

Eighth. When war comes it will be without warning, and everyone 
must be ready. 

Ninth. All of this is due to the aceeptance by a few Governments of 
the military doctrine of a nation in arms; to their belief that no way 
can be found to guarantee their rights except universal preparedness, 
no guaranty against a general war except a general preparation for it. 

And, lastly, with all that staring us im the face, the fact that after 
the last ounce of strength has been accumulated and the last combina- 
tion of powers has been made, one side or the other must strike or 
forfeit every dollar and every hope bound up in its preparation. 


In such a war there will be no “ first 100,000.” Gen. Pershing 
furnishes this testimony as to numbers: 

It is evidént that a force of about 1,000,000 is the smatlest unit 
which in modern war will be a complete, well-balanced, and independent 
fighting organization. 

War is not only ecolessal in seale and scope henceforth, but it 
is three dimensional, whether we view it as military or naval 
or take the point of view of the civilian. On land, war is 
already conducted on, above, and under the ground; at sea, it 
is on, above, and under the water. Back home the sons go to the 
front, civilians turn their industries over to war purposes, and 


| everybody bends every effort to fight the enemy with literally 


all weapons from dollars to bread crumbs. The noncombatant 
has been abolished, and war projects itself in time of peace 
into every nook and cranny of the industrial world in prepura- 
tion for the next outbreak of hostilities. 

The next war will not confine itself to trenches in devastated 
France. Its impact will not only be upon those within range 
of the guns, even though the range has risen to scores of miles. 
For every man on the firing line there are four at home fur- 
nishing equipment of all kinds to him. But even if that were 
not true, the distinction between combatant and noncombatant 
is not as valid as it used to be. The mobility of warlike opera- 
tions has so increased that military objectives have completely 


| changed. Aircraft traveling under ordinary conditions 100 


miles an hour on tracks of their own choice are responsible for 
the expansion of warfare to include potentially every human 
being in the countries at war. 

Quoting from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, 
in a recent hearing before the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, he said: 


Gas bombs were not used in Europe because if one side had started 
it the other side would have started it and the loss of life among 
women and children in the back areas would have been terrific. How- 
ever, that is contemplated as a possible use of the airplane in the 
future, and we find * * * that we can use certain amounts of 
certain gases for covering areas where the gas will continue to be 
effective for a period of time. If we wanted to cover an area of 10 
miles, such as New York—New York is a very casy target—we may 
use about 2 tons of crying gas once in every eight days. If we wanted 
to use mustard gas, we would use about 70 toms once in every eight 
days. If we wanted to use phosgene gas, 200 tons. This, of course, is 
very deadly. 


And this is the latest, the quotation being from D. B. Bradner, 
Chief of the Chemical Research and Development Division, 
United States Chemical Warfare Service: 

The Chemical Warfare Service has discovered a Hquid approximately 
three drops of which, when applied to any part of the skin, will cause 
a man’s death, * * * One plane carrying 2 tons of the liquid 
could cover an area 100 feet wide by 7 miles long in one trip and could 
deposit material to kill every man in the area by action on his skin. 
Where men were not protected by gas masks, which would be the case 
if attack were made on a city, the fatal area would be several times 
as great. * * * The only limit to the quantity of this liquid which 
could be made is the amount of available eleetrie power, as nearly 
every nation has practically an unlimited supply of the necessary raw 
materials. It would be entirely possible for this country to manufac- 
ture several thousand tons each day provided the necessary plants had 
been built. * * During the Argonne offensive in the past war the 
entire First American Army, of one and a quarter million men, oceu- 
pied an area of 40 kilometers long by 20 kilometers wide. If Germany 
had had 4,000 tons of this material and 500 or 400 planes equipped 


for its distribution, the entire First Army would have been annihilated 


in 10 to 12 hours. * 
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During the past war gas produced over 30 per cent of our casualties. 
in the future the percentage will be far higher. New methods of de- 
fense will be devised to meet this particular new development. 


The gas referred to, commonly known during the war as the 
“mystery gas,” was invented by Prof. W. Lee Lewis, head of 
the chemistry department of Northwestern University, in a 
series of experiments, costing about $250,000, conducted during 
the war by direction of the President. Speaking at West Point 
on April 20 last, Prof. Lewis is reported as saying: 


We face the possibility in naval warfare of the future of armor- 
piercing, toxic, and tear shells; smoke screens, toxic smoke screens, 
and invisible toxic fumes. We may also consider in this connection 
parallel defensive measures, such as gas mask for a whole battleship. 
Gas weapons are capable of a much finer adaptation to purpose than 
explosive weapons, and the future will see worked out a degree of 
scientific refinement in the development of gas weapons for all types 
of military operations. Future battles will not be to the strong but 
to the superior in intelligence. Warfare will become less a matter of 
brute strength and relative man power and more and more a matter of 
scientific acumen. 


Gen, Pershing, commander in chief of our armies, who con- 
siders such probabilities, has the following to say: 


It would appear that recent experience should be enough to convince 
everybody of the danger of renewal of this competition. But one 
nation can not reduce armament unless all do. It is time that en- 
lightened people everywhere should undertake to reach some rational 
agreement which would not only relieve the world of its heavy financial 
burden but which in itself would go far toward the prevention of war. 

We are not a warlike people. We do not wish to expand at the 
expense of any other nation, and we have no designs on anybody. If 
other people feel the same toward us and toward each other, it seems 
unreasonable that they will be unwilling to consent in principle to some 
limitation of armament to be carried out when certain nations succeed 
in establishing stable governments and are willing to recognize the 
wisdom of such a course, Otherwise, may we not seriously ask our- 
selves whether civilization is a failure and whether we are to regard 
war as a normal and inevitable scourge that mankind must suffer? 

“In some future years,” said Sir Edward Grey, in accepting the 
American invitation in 1911 to negotiate an unlimited arbitration 
treaty, “ great nations of the world may discover, as individuals have 
discovered, that law is a better remedy than force, and that in all the 
time they have been in bondage to this .tremendous expenditure the 
prison door has been locked on the inside.” 


That is the exact truth, and conditions have brought it about 
that America is found to have the key. Let us sketch the se- 
quence of events. The World War, no reader needs to be re- 
minded, was widely and quite properly heralded as a crusade 
against militarism, as a war of peace. Statesmen, with civiliza- 
tion hanging in the balance, called upon their peoples to hold 
fast to the end that this agony would not again come upon the 
world—and the people believed them, you and I among them. 
Unquestionably the allied leaders on land and sea also believed 
this to be true. Witness Admiral Sims, who was head of the 
United States naval forces in Europe and was in continual con- 
ference with all the naval chiefs of staff and who, speaking of 
reducing armaments as an aftermath of the war, says: 


These things were continually discussed and one of the commonest 
remarks was that when we should get done with this war we will all 
be pretty faulty if we can not find some means by which we can get 
along peaceably in the world, and save the world the enormous expendi- 
tures of a country like’ France, which needed a great army to protect 
itself from invasion from the east, and countries like Great Britain, 
needing protection on the sea. 


That the idea did not die when the armistice halted the war- 
riors when the zero hour of a hoped-for peace was struck is 
evidenced by the testimony of Gen. Bliss from the inside of the 
peace conference: 


In the conduct of the peace conference the military committee, 
representing all the nations concerned, and particularly the five great 
powers, was charged with the work of drawing up the military, naval, 
and air terms to be imposed upon Germany and the other Central 
Powers. It was originally intended to embody these terms in a pre- 
liminary treaty. The committee in a short time agreed upon these 
terms and submitted them to the conference. After a great deal of 
delay they were finally approved, but the delay, although there was some 
difference of opinion as to the character of one of the terms, was 
mainly caused by the intervention of other matters. The peace terms, 
as drawn up by the military committee, prescribed what it was proposed 
to impose upon Germany for the purpose of destroying the military 
machine which she had built up and completely destroying the military 
system which alone enabled the machine to exist and operate. When 
the peace conference accepted these terms it agreed upon the intro- 
duction of a preamble to them, the exact words of which, as I now 
recall them, are as follows: 

‘‘In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of armaments for all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe 
the military, naval, and air clauses which follow.” 

The preamble was signed without hesitation by the representatives 
of 34 nations, including those of the existing five great powers, and 
in addition to those of the Central Powers. 


The soldier-statesman might have gone further. He might 
have said that therein-the victors had given the first real gauge 
of battle to the god of war; that in cutting down the arms of 
the vanquished they had one and all pledged themselves to do 
likewise. Without attempting to turn back the water which 
has now forever gone over the mill, many plain Americans find 
themselves asking, What would have happened if the President 
of the United States had only bent sufficiently from his program 
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of determined action to have permitted the “ associated power ” 
to participate to the extent of its judgment in the peace? No 
one can say with certainty what the outcome would have been, 
but many believe that we would have been much further ad- 
vanced in the solution of the problem which we are now en- 
deavoring to meet. 

As the association of nations that won the war thus lost its 
strongest partner, the condition of Europe has gone from bad 
to worse, and throughout the world, once the peace was signed, 
no man knew in the morning what the day’s Gethsemane 
would be. 

First of all, respecting armaments, the United States followed 
logically the stand of aloofness which by a series of complica- 
tions she had been forced to take. The rest of the effective 
world was bound by certain understandings, pledged to talk 
before they fought, pledged to aid each other under certain con- 
ditions, and pledged to substitute law for force; but we find the 
anomalous situation of countries who were in a technical state 
of peace continuing in a more or less actual state of war, and 
our own country in a technical state of war but in an actual 
condition of peace. To be sure, the United States had, in fact, 
blazed the trail, but all the other victors by a peculiar ‘ circum- 
stance of history ” had forged ahead of her by signing a single 
document at one and the same time. 

The American people are peculiarly constituted, but above all 
are disciples of the god of things as they are and not as some 
might have wished them to have been or as they may have been. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of the case may have been, 
whether we were kept out by internal dissension or pride of 
opinion in high places, matters not now. The United States, 
the giant of the Western Hemisphere, a Nation surrounded by 
wide oceans and friendly or impotent neighbors, proceeded with 
an extensive naval program of several years’ standing because 
the opinion of the General Board of the Navy prevailed in our 
legislative bodies. Without criticizing the sincerity of the 
words, I find the following in a recent report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, quoting from a memorandum of the General Board 
of the Navy: 

Our present Navy is not sufficient to give due weight to the diplo- 
matic remonstrances of the United States in peace nor to enforce its 
policy in war. 3 

Putting it that way immediately shocks the patriotic Ameri- 
can, who knows full well the honorable and generous history of 
his country, but in the matter of armament rivalry, involving the 
life or death of nations, it is not the domestic opinion, though 
true, that counts, but the international effect of the country’s 
action. As an inheritance of past warfare and strife, linked 
with diplomatic duplicity, we find that international suspicion 
is deeply ingrained in the historical sense of nations, and the 
procedure of the United States, most unfortunately, has been 
viewed in that light. It would appear that the facts and ex- 
periences of history are cumulative, and that the mistakes of 
nations, like those of individuals, rise to hamper and restrict 
progress, peace, and good will in the world. Fear in nations, 
like fear among people, is the bugaboo of mankind. However 
unreal such fear may be, it exists, not only against us but with 
us against others. Being more or less intangible, it is one of 
the most difficult things to dissipate. There is only one way 
to do it. Take all national fears into the open and let the sun- 
light of reason and publicity dissipate them so that there re- 
main only the legitimate requirements of defense, all the better 
for being understood instead of being misunderstood. One way 
to do this is to call a conference—a conference of sunlight on 
international relations. The keen mind of Gen. Bliss analyzed 
the result of such a meeting from the point of view of the 
United States in the hearings before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Sixty-sixth Congress, third 
session, pages 595 and 596. I quote him as follows: 

I know that you gentlemen are thinking of the interests of the people 
of the United States. You are asked to appropriate large sums for 
preparedness. When representatives of our military agencies come 
here to tell you what they need the money for, they do not tell you 
that they desire to build up our military system for any vague purpose, 
but that it is necessary to do so in order to protect our own Nation, 
They tell you that they fear something, and if you ask them what it is 
they will tell you exactly what it is they fear. If they do, they wil 
tell you everything that has been told every Government for 50 years. 
For 50 years they have been explaining their bills needed to get the 
money necessary to prepare, not as many say for aggression, but for 
defense. And so you, like other Governments, have been told what it is 
that we fear and whom we are afraid of, but neither you nor they have 
been told what the people really fear, and I do not think that either 
you or they will ever know until there is a conference, such as has 
never been held, in respect to which the peoples of all nations will know 
day by day exactly what the representatives propose to do and why 
they propose to do it. The result of such a conference will enable 
us, for the first time, to actually know what nation or nations, if any, 
we must prepare ourselves against. In such a conference we should 


make a reasonable proposition tending to remove national fear. We 
would know that any nation which declined to accept it is likely to be, 
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as far as we are concerned, the next Germany, whose aggression we 
must be prepared to resist. We can then go to the people of the 
United States with a clear conscience and demand their billions for 
defense against such a nation. 

But some ask, should we really take the lead in calling such 
a conference? My answer is this: If you agree with me that 
we occupy the key position in the world respecting reduction of 
armaments, how can we fail to act and live up to our full re- 
sponsibility toward ourselves and toward mankind? The an- 
swer, to my mind, is clear. The conference must and will be 
called. The people of the country desire it, Congress has been 
pushing the matter, and the President himself has spoken. It 
is a part of a definite policy dating back to the very inception 
of the Naval appropriation bill of 1916 authorizing the naval 
building program now under way. I quote from that document: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes by mediation or arbitration, to 
the end that war may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehen- 
sion and disfavor upon the general increase of armament throughout 
the world, but it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that 
without a common agreement upon the subject every considerable power 
must maintain a relative standing in military strength. Im view of the 
premises, the President is authorized and requested to invite at an 
appropriate time, not later than the close of the war in Europe, all of 
the Governments of the world to send representatives to a conference 
which should be charged with the duty of formulating the plans for a 
court of arbitration or other tribunal to which disputes common between 
nations should be referred for adjudication and peaceful settlement, 
and to consider the question of disarmament, and-submit their recom- 
mendations to their respective Governments for approval. The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, 
who in his judgment shall be qualified for the mission by eminence in 
law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be representatives of the 
United States in such a conference. The President shall fix the com- 
pensation of such representatives and such secretaries and other em- 
ployees as,may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set aside and 
placed at the disposal of the President to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

If at any time before the construction authorized by this act shall 
have been contracted there shall have been established, with the co- 
operation of the United States of America, an international tribunal or 
tribunals competent to secure peaceful determination of all interna- 
tional disputes, and which shali render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval expendi- 
tures as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals may be suspended, when so or- 
dered by the President of the United States. 


This is an ample precedent, but it is not the first similar dec- 
laration of policy. As far back as June 25, 1910, a resolution 
of similar import was adopted and stands of record in a joint 
resolution which I do not deem it necessary to quote. 

The United States has had an historical policy in forwarding 
international disarmament, and Congress has always given to 
the Executive sympathetic assistance in all such moves when 
they fell within America’s range of international relations. So 
it is that while the policy is an historical one, the unfortunate 
position of certain European powers which have now disap- 
peared from the field of dominant European politics did not 
permit of an appropriate presentation. The intervention of a 
Huropean war, of course, further limited our opportunity to 
act,-but now the responsibility is fairly upon us and the Gov- 
ernment has shown a realization of its duty. For the initiation 
of this new development we are greatly indebted to Senator 
Borau, of Idaho. By a vote of 58 to 0 the Senate on March 1, 
1921, passed an amendment to the bill, which eventually failed, 
to make appropriations for the naval service, in these words: 

The President is authorized and requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to invite the Governments of Great Britain and 
Japan to send representatives to a conference which shall be charged 
with the duty of entering into an understanding or agreement by which 
the naval building program of each of said Governments, to wit, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, shall be substantially reduced 
annually during the next five years to such an extent and upon such 
terms aS may be agreed upon, which conclusion is to be reported to their 
respective Governments for their approval. 

The same text was again introduced in the Senate on May 4 
by Senator Borau, and we now find the Senator, whose activi- 
ties and sincerity I must heartily commend but with whom I 
do not agrez as to detail, offering substantially the same resolu- 
tion as a Senate amendment to the present naval bill. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this 
House, Mr. Porter, who is none the less persistent and vigilant 
in furthering this great idea, on June 6 introduced the follow- 
ing joint resolution, with which, I am frank to say, I am in 
complete accord, and which, I trust, will be adopted, either as 
a separate resolution or as a substitute on the present naval bill 
in lieu of that presented by the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borau]. This is merely a matter of personal opin- 
ion, however, and I shall loyally suppert whichever of these 
resolutions Congress may, in its wisdom, decide to adopt. 

The Porter resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Congress hereby expresses its full con- 
currence in the declaration of the President in his address to Congress 
on April 12, 1921, that ‘‘ We are ready to cooperate with other nations 
to approximate disarmament, but merest prudence forbids that we 
disarm alone,’’ and, further, fully concurs in his declared purpose and 
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intention to call an international conference to consider the limitation 
of armaments, with a view to lessen materially the burden of ex- 
penditures and the menace of war, and that for the expenses prelimi- 
nary to and in connection with the holding of such conference the 
sum of $100,000, to be expended under the direction of the President, 
is hereby appropriated. 

There is a school of opinion which maintains that in the 
pressing matter of reducing armaments the problem is one for 
statesmen and not for legislators to settle. To a certain degree 
I am in accord with this idea, but not entirely so. Legislators 
reflect the opinion of the people, and should be encouraged to 
do so. Perhaps it is not their duty, solely and alone, to appraise 
the international political elements which must be considered 
in deciding when and in what way to initiate the necessary 
conference. It will be noted that the Porter resolution does 
not assume to initiate, but simply seeks to concur and indorse, 
and in this respect I feel that it is a more appropriate form 
to adopt than that which comes to us from the other end of the 
Capitol. 

It is not too much to presume that the very best statesmen 
will be selected for the task of representing the United States 
in the conference. Military and naval officers undoubtedly wiil 
be included as technical experts, but should not predominate. 
It has been said that the military and naval profession is 
comprised of men “whose sole business is to think in terms 
of war.” Their domination in a conference such as is pro- 
posed might serve to stimulate the international fears to which 
I have referred and work to a minimum reduction of armament 
and in 2 sense nullify the opportunity for constructive solution 
of the problem before us. I have the highest regard for the 
patriotisnr and ability of the military and naval authorities 
of this Nation, who have so well and faithfully served our 
common country, but their business is to employ force when 
called upon to do so and to have their force ready for action in 
a case of need. Their point of view is fundamentally and prop- 
erly different from that of the statesman and the civilian. 

In the high theory of military and naval circles, the war game 
as a form of strategical exercise is a normal and inevitable thing. 
For the purpose of working out a problem an assumption is 
made that the United States is at war with France or some 
other foreign country. The officers of the Navy War College, 
for example, intensively study the naval situation of the two 
countries, with respect to possibilities of attack and defense, 
work out a tactical campaign with model warships under the 
command of officers. There develops in the course of suck 
exercises certain advantages of a French type of vessel, which 
exists in no other navy, over an American one. The result 
of that in the next Congress may well be an insistent demand 
that that certain change be made in construction, all of which 
is quite valid from the technical point of view, but is invalid 
from the political point of view because it does not take into 
consideration the practical impossibility of war between the 
two countries involved. I simply cite this illustration to bring 
out the point in question. 

It is obvious that policy must take some account of the military 
conditions. In the United States the Executive is superior to 
the military or civil power. The Constitution, as you well know, 
provides “That the President shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy.” It being equally obvious that military 
requirements are dependent upon policy and that in the State 
Department lies the duty of determining the dangerous elements 
in policy, it seems that there should be closer coordination be- 
tween the conduct of the Nation’s foreign affairs and the mili- 
tary and naval branches of the Government. But aside from 
whatever discussion takes place in Cabinet meetings, nothing 
of the sort seems to occur. In fact, before the war, there were 
highly organized and exceedingly efficient Divisions of Military 
and Naval Intelligence, but nothing similar in the State De- 
partment. There now exists in the latter a Division of 
Political Intelligence, the principal business of which is to co- 
ordinate the various elements of foreign policy for the use of 
those who conduct the daily work of the department. From 
the point of view of armaments this still leaves something to 
be desired. The President, the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy, and possibly the chairmen of the corresponding com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress might, with great profit 
to the Nation, be constituted a national defense committee. 

Our great trouble in this matter in the minds of many is 
that the branches of the military have not been in practice 
properly coordinated in their relations to other branches of the 
Government. The State Department should be consulted about 
the size of the Navy and also of the Army. Aside from the 
President and Congress, no other persons should be permitted 
to intrude. These, on the other hand, however, should not have 
any opinion as to whether the Navy should be made of battle- 
ships or submarines, or any other technical type, but should 
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rely upon the Navy Department for proper determination of 
these professional subjects. 

As far as the United States is concerned, the chief problem in 
the reduction of armaments is naval. The oceans increase 
mutual fears. It is usually possible to be friendly with a neigh- 
bor nation and there is a natural democratic deterrent to build- 
ing up a great army hems among a peaceful folk because of the 
sheer number of men required, but a navy needs comparatively 
few men, and it is easy to fear nations far away. 

Navies are more closely allied in the public mind with foreign 
wars than armies. Differences between nations that are con- 
tiguous with a few notable exceptions are comparatively few. 
They will not raise the question of employing armies. All other 
differences have had the Navy in the background as a final 
resort, and there is a notable tendency on the part of the naval 
men to bank on that circumstance. 

This explains the statement of the American General Board 
of the Navy when its experts inform us “our present Navy is 
not sufficient to give due weight to the diplomatic remonstrances 
of the United States in peace,” or other words to that effect. 

There was a time when that attitude was unquestioned and 
when the number of naval powers was great enough to justify 
it in some degree. 

But the situation is changed. The World War has given the 
naval rivalry an entirely new aspect. Just before it some fig- 
ures were carefully compiled with the object of showing the 
monetary investment of the world in navies. 

It was found that the eight powers had combined fleets with 
a. conservatively estimated worth of around $4,000,000,000, 
while the other powers having fleets of any size could value 
them only at about four hundred million, or substantially one- 
tenth. Obviously any possible rivalry was then confined to the 
leading eight, but after the World War there emerged but five 
powers with major fleets, and their naval armaments is rather 
relatively larger than before the war in comparison with the 
minor fleets. In fact, on the basis of tonnage, the British Em- 
pire in 1914 had the only fleet as big as the total minor navies, 
while to-day four out of the five majors have navies .hich out- 
rank ail the minors together. 

Not only is the Saacesy between the minors and majors 
increased but the differences among the majors have become 
notably larger. 

The war, generally speaking, effected great reductions in ton- 
nage by rendering ships obsolete, so that only Great Britain and 
the United States show increase in 1914 and 1921. 

Fleet tonnage, 1914 and 1921, 
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What the war did to fleets was to send practically every- 
thing of any age to the junk pile, or to the intermediate purga- 
tory of being out of commission. The British naval list of 
March, 1914, gives 76 battleships. The United States naval 
intelligence now credits her Navy with 26, while the British 
return to Parliament of March, 1921, accounts for only 22. 

Current statistics are discrepant, showing the doubt in the 
minds of even experts. 

The British return to Parliament referred to arranges ships 
according as they do or do not embody war lessons, 
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Rear Admiral Long, director of naval intelligence, writes 
that— 

It is not possible to state definitely what vessels embody the lessons 
learned at Jutland, but the office can furnish you with what is believed 
to be the correct numbers of total ships in the various classes. 

This statement follows: 


Strength of major navies, May 1, 1921. 
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In connection with the fleets as a whole, one of the most 
frequent arguments used is the necessity of defending the coast 
lines. At first glance it seems clear that the relation between 
sea exposure and sea power is fundamental, but on closer ex- 
amination no such conclusion follows. 

The character of the coast, the number, size, contour of the 
harbor, for instance, may throw the fantastic theory away. 

For example, on our Atlantic seaboard there are several good 
harbors to one on the Pacific, therefore it follows that from a 
strategical point of view a larger number of ships would be 
required to defend our Pacific coast than to defend the Atlantic 
coast, although the Atlantic coast exceeds considerably in miles 
of length the Pacific coast. 

The British Atlantic coast includes not only the British Isles 
but South Africa and the West Jndies. 

The Dutch colonial coast is twenty-four times the length of 
Holland itself, and thousands of miles away from the homeland. 
So it would seem that no general conclusions could be drawn 
from such figures, but, as a matter of interest to the House, 
they are presented herewith for what they are worth: 

Seacoast of the various countries of the wor Id. 
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The cost of the Navy is constantly rising and types of vessels 
constantly multiplying. The latest figures for naval materials 
is given in the House and Senate hearings for January and 
February last, as follows: 

Cost of naval vessels. 
Reais... WRN: OUI UR TIER no ccsenesncicincrnn sige darennamminin $43, 145, 000 


Battleship, without ammunition ~-_..-_._.__---_------ 38, 500, 000 
Sivprene Carrier, "S0,000 t0Rt.......0.8 ncn cncanewan 28, 000, 000 





BBR C8TTICS, SO,000 TONG. co nwcncica nessun 21, 600, 000 
SOU RIN a ts slat oe clans cb Socal likin 9, 900, 000 
I ee carmela cana aamnaa a 5, 900, 000 
i eS ER ET RS APRIL SA VA ELIS 4, 000, 000 
III ee re ee Be re eS 4, 000, 000 
DERHIORIe: -GUDMRTRG iso sissies on ceccaeeeemamnts 2, 500, 000 
Nn ee eee 2, 000, 000 
CONG is ee Fe tS ee el 1, 100, 000 


Cost of aircraft. 
HEAVIER THAN AIR, z 
SEN CRRIIE IRTIooeecim emmnes aus inne nn enaorienagiicenn $41, 000 





Ships’ fighting planes - - 38,910 
Tordepo planes__----- 87, 400 
Oe EE ae ee -- 34,540 
RIT 7 MINIS ahd bh catia odin inchs skin ventcshci aitaon dans isle atalarorn teh aa 34, 980 
CITE: NINE ia cstrike idiot cnisin Staab Ramone 40, 090 
LIGHTER THAN AIR. 
I OI ahi te sities cts neti sti ba tenilatsil ailieainientian 160, 000 
SEE RII “GND asc cinssnisin en ctthnssin oasis che Seen tlteipnte Gain niente 60, 000 
is IU area its ase cache gegen Aap 15, 000 


Free balloons 


Another phase of naval cost is deterioration. Vessels are re- 
tired after a period of service which is constantly decreasing 
in length. A battleship can not be expected to hold its place 
these days for more than 10 years, but may not be written off 
completely for a much longer time. Some of our obsolete 
battleships are even now doing service in the Greek Navy, and 
the German battleships, by the treaty of Versailles, may not be 
replaced for 20 years. 

In time of peace “ obsolete” is the epitaph erected to a naval 
vessel that has passed into the discard. The very special char- 
acter of naval craft is illustrated by the fact that they are 
worth practically nothing except for their designed purpose— 
the Eagle boat for instance. 

The following table, drawn from British sources (American 
figures not being readily available), shows that 10 years ago the 
junk value was negligible: 

What obsolete means in money. 
[British warships sold in 1909-10.] 




















Year of Value of 
Name. comple- First cost. Sale price. gear 
tion. removed. 
| 

IN 6h ne cc negeebdnakis'es 1877-88 | $3,741,825. 78 | $103,761.00 | $25, 680. 24 
Canis cisinavaitenneda ony 1886-87 | 3,431,534.22 | 93,340.00 | 2,629.26 
Ps cr tnt nice dctn sox dveguen ead 1872-73 43, 944. 12 4, 568. 40 466. 56 
BE e 00 dtdnecunnessce eaatlecss 1888-89 3, 525, 570. 36 103, 032. 00 15, 969. 95 
pS eer pleases 1887-88 3, 765, 484. 26 1038, 032. 00 18, 543. 70 
SE inntinn ditquceubans due 1877-78 2, 151, 070. 02 94, 770. 00 8, 733. 42 
DE Cl nginanvhicascasatnenn + 1861 304, 979. 58 6, 925. 50 105. 92 
BREE Sk tpiencnceonseaeesiaen<es 1894-95 181, 768. 86 5, 832. 00 3, 353. 40 
Torpedo Board. .| 1887-83 | 81, 432. 28 1, 458. 00 20 
Submarine. . -| 1907-03 234, 567. 90 86, 623. 88 53. 46 
Gladiator. .--| 1899-1900] 1,397, 757. 44 Th, BOT. FD |. coccnccee 
Titel gs tec avkce ot eaesdbaueveve | 1900-1901 277, 885. 08 315.90 | 10, 045. 62 
Mooring Lighter No. 77.......... 1827 Not known. 73, 507. 50 |....--eeee ° 
PEE vectint dadutaneeedianin tele ct 1845-46 | 83, 557. 98 WEI Toecevese eco 
RU cie iano dacecnuewensccntoas 1878-79 6, 546. 70 TEE UP lisccsscces ° 

hee rs accthitint cad DE aasenil 19, 227, 914. 58 | 676, 207.38 | 85,922.7 








Total receipts from sale 


-- $762, 130, 12 
Expenses Of sale.........ceeccac- 


Pee oe ee eo iea A Te 








759, 408, 28 

Sir Perey Scott, who has been referred to as the greatest 

naval brain in Europe, writing in the London Times of March 15 
last said: 


I have asked the question, “ What is the use of a battleship?’ and 
have received one direct reply. A midshipman has told me, “It is no 
damned use at all.” I sincerely hope that some member of the house 
will elicit where we shall store away our battleships in the event of our 
going to war? Shall we construct a safe harbor for them in Iceland? 


Admiral Scott has repeated this in one of those famous dis- 
cussions of public affairs conducted by the London Times, ex- 
tending from November to February. In an early letter he put 
the English case against the battleship: 


You must admit that in the war we were nearly forced to submission 
by starvation, You must admit that the German battleship played no 
part in reducing us to starvation. You must admit that if our battle- 
ships’ superiority had been double what it was it could not have pro- 
tected us from starvation. You must admit that the dominant arm of 
the war was the submarine, Strange as it may appear, I believe that 
this blunder (of building the wrong weapon to combat the submarine) 
won the war for us. Looking over some German correspondence in 1914 
which has reference to my letter in your. paper proclaiming that the 
battleship is dead, I believe that the Germans with astute minds 


thought that I was insincere, so they went on with their program and 
did not build submarines. 


Flag officer reminds us of the fact that before the advent of the 
submarine the battleship did not feel very comfortable by night, owing 
to the possibility of attack by torpedo, but when the submarine came on 
the scene she did not feel comfortable either by night or day. 

The new weapons have naturally revolutionized warfare, and up to 
the present they have favored defense much more than offense. They 
gave power to a weak country and have taken it away from the strong. 

The rulers of our navy must call in a doctor and cure them of that 
complaint, “ pig-headedness.” : 

The submarine has adopted the tactics of all birds and animals. The 
brain of these creatures tells them, I suppose, that the greatest secret 
against attack is not to be seen. I am inclined to think that it is not 
a bad idea. By experience I have found that the animal very often 
imposes his will of not wishing to be dead on the sportsman who wishes 
him to be dead. How clever the animals are! I wish that they could 
speak, for they might be able to tell me what the use of a battleship is. 

And all of this, my friends and colleagues, from such a high 
authority as Admiral Sir Percy Scott, of the British Navy. 

But we find ourselves amid confusion by confusion con- 
founded when the British first lord of the Admiralty, in a state- 
ment explanatory of the naval estimates of 1920-21, says that— 

In our opinion, the capital ship remains the unit on which sea power 
is built up. 

What are we poor mortals who are inexperienced to believe, 
anyway? 

But it is significantly added, after discussion of the value of 
airplanes and submarines and of counter measures against them, 
“that it is even possible that the present battleships will change 
to one of submersible type and even of a flying type.” In 
other words, when is a battleship not a battleship? Will some 
one please answer? 

In other words, that the battleship, the capital ship of the 
future, may not be a battleship at all, but a submarine or an 
airplane, or possibly a “ who knows what.” 

Having defined the battleship in theory, the Admiralty 
suavely turn to the building of real airplane carriers. 

Then along comes the American General Board of the Navy, 
citing the British Admiralty in its annual report on September 
24, 1920, with complete approval and added battleship creden- 
tials of its own. 

On February 2, 1921, the General Board, on behalf of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, again reached the same conclusion, 
in a report which was based on the historical (?) fact that— 

The general principle of concentration of power in ships that can 
take and keep the sea at all times and in all weathers, that can de- 
liver and receive the heaviest blows, and that can overcome the strong- 
est ships that may be brought against them will continue as long as 
navies exist. 

The report assumed by oblique criticism of their craft that 
these qualities were permanently inherent in the present type 
of battleship. It estimated that during the war “it was upon 
the potential power of these ships that the activities of all 
other naval craft was based,” and then explained that it was 
“sea power vested and latent” in battleships situated at Scapa 
Flow and other bases which destroyed “by inaction” the 
offensive power of the German fleet. 

The report repeated the 1920 quotation from the British 
Admiralty, but for some strange reason, strange at least to me, 
it did not mention the current British policy respecting capital 
ships which had been stated by the chancellor of the exchequer 
in Parliament two months before, in December, 1920. 

White determined to maintain the Navy at a standard of strength 
which shall adequately secure the safety of the Empire and its mari- 
time communications, the cabinet before sanctioning a program of 
reconstruction are bound to satisfy themselves that the lessons gf the 
war have been definitely ascertained, more particularly as regards the 
place and usefulness of the capital ship in future naval operations, 
They, however, therein decided, and I am glad to say the Admiralty 
recommends the desire, that the committee of imperial defense should 
institute at once an extensive investigation into the whole question of 
naval strength as affected by the latest developments of naval warfare. 
They will present no program for capital-ship construction to Parlia- 
ment until the results of this inquiry have been considered. 

The United States and Japan are therefore the only present 
builders of battleships. It is proper in the course of this 
discussion, without going into the technicalities as to sea power, 
to set forth some of the salient facts respecting the use of 
battleships when there is a war to fight. 

Our own rear admiral, Henry T. Mayo, in a paper describing 
the work of the Navy during the war, states when the various 
elements of the Navy were pressed into service, and gives dates 
which, arranged chronologically, show that the battleship was 
next to the last type of ship to go into the fight: 

March, 1917, merchant ships armed. Gun crews assigned 
from the Navy. 

April, 1917, destroyers sent to Europe. 

June, 1917, cruiser convoys established. 

September, 1917, decided to send battleships to Europe. 

November, 1917, 14-inch naval guns assigned to land forces, 

April, 1918, mine layers began work. 








Tt is admitted that the battleship was not able to participate 
actively im combating the U-boat. The Germans during the 
war had in commission 399 submarines at different times, but 
they never had as many as 200 in commission at any one time. 

A total of 207 submarines, worth at the outside $500,000,000, 
were sunk. Only 10,000 men were employed in the German sub- 
marine personnel, out of whom not more than 1,500 were adrift 
at any one time. 

Against these forces was opposed the navies of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and the United States, with a personnel 
of at least a million men, and there were daily pitted against 
the Germans 5,000 antisubmarine craft. 

The shipping loss of the world ran to 12,750,000 tons, with an 
aggregate monetary value of seven billions. Our Navy built 
more than 750 vessels to fight the submarine. 

It is absolutely absurd— 

Says Admiral Sims in his boek— 
to say that a belligerent which was losing 800,000 or 900,000. tons of 
shipping a month, as was the ease with the Allies in the spring of 
1917, was the undisputed mistress of the seas. 

A little study of this subject will give to some people who 
talk glibly about “control of the seas” a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Says Rear Admiral Fullam, testifying before the Senate coim- 
mittee: 

Subsequent to the armistice and two years after Admiral Sims went 
to England a new naval force, then in its infancy, has been developed— 
the Naval Air Foree—-and to-day this force operates with the other 
forces to decide who shall and who shall not control the seas. 

The backbone needs still more assistance, 

The surfaee fleet and the hitherto easy path of controlling the seas 
needs another ally—a force above it as: well as a force below it. With- 
out these two forces—if the enemy possesses both—the surface fleet can 
control nothing. 

The value of the airplane based on what is in reality a ecapi- 
tal ship, a 35,000-ton airplane carrier, is equally evident to the 
layman. As a weapon its encounter with the battleship would 
be a foregone conclusion dollar for dollar. The bombing experi- 
ments now taking place off the Virginia Capes furnish an in- 
teresting confirmation of this statement. The battleship costs 
$39,000,000 without ammunition. The fighting plane costs 
$39,000. A. thousand airplanes for the cost of a single battleship. 

The airplane travels five times as fast as the capital ship, 
carries six 1,000-pound bombs, and fires them by letting them 
drop. The bombs will penetrate all decks down to the protee- 
tive deck, and then explode with such force as to put out of 
action any ship now built or designed, or acting as a depth 
bomb they will sink or put out of action any ship if they fall in 
the water within 60 feet of her hull. 

The plane is relatively immune from antiaircraft guns, whose 
record of hits in the late war in Europe was 2 in 1,000 on land, 
and still less at sea. 

Admiral Sims gives as his conclusion from all the facts and 
claims that am airplane carrier “ would be unharmed, and a few, 
if any, of her planes would be shot down, while a duel would 
inevitably result in the destruction or disablement of the battle- 
ship,” but the admiral’s war game contemplates one airplane 
carrier would handle 80 planes on board. Such a vessel costs 
$28,600,000, and its 80: planes, $3,120,000; so that for $81,720,000 
it is expert judgment that $39,000;000,000 can be knocked out. 

The war purpese of a battleship is to carry explosives to a 
point where they can be delivered most certainly at the enemy 
from the deck as a gun platform. It is mobile artillery on the 
water.” It has twelve 16-inch guns, and the latest models fire 
1-ton shells up to 200 discharges. The total is 5,000,000 pounds 
of explosives: for the enemy. 

Then the guns are worn out. 

The monetary equivalent of the capital ship, 1,000 airplanes, 
can carry 6,000,000 pounds of explosives on one trip. They 
have no rifling to wear out; they lose but 1 craft out of 
1,000 on each trip by direct fire, and they can make five times 
as many trips as the fastest surface ship. 

Efficiency would seem to lie with the flying ship. 

This comparison is extremely interesting, and only to-day 


my distinguished colleague from Mississippi [Mr: Ranxrn], | 


like myself a new Member of this House, and I were discussing 


with great interest this very phase of the naval armament situ- | 


ation. 

At the present time the United States has a most rapidly 
expanding Navy, and coming as I do from the Pacific coast, 
so long as the mad race for armament is on it is not my 
desire that my country shall lag behind other nations, but I am 


discussing this question at such length because I believe we | 


would not be keeping the faith toward ourselves and posterity 
were we not to take full cognizance of the desperate situation 
Which is even now upon us 

The Navy Department has rejected every effort to halt con- 
struction of the 1916 program of 156 warships, and it is being 
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fulfilled practically intact, with the exception of the substitu- 
tion of two airplane carriers for 18 smaller vessels, and per- 
haps some minor changes of which I am not informed. 

Great Britain is at a standstill, and Japan is trying to find 
the resources for its so-called 8-8 program—that is, eight bat- 
tleships and eight battle cruisers. 

France is standing still, and Italy, the other power, is really 
no longer in rivalry. 

What, then, is the policy behind the three largest fleets? 

The General Board of the Navy Department, on November 9, 
1915, made a report which establishes both the basis and the 
purpose for the current building program. 

Europe was aflame in the first throes of the World War. 
How long are we to continue to use the yardstick designated 
as a measure for conditions which no longer exist? 

A resolution was passed by the Senate on January 25 last 
calling upon its Committee on Naval Affairs— 
to report to the Senate whether, in. its opinion, it is practicable and 
also a sound policy to suspend our naval building program now in 
progress for the period of six months, and to the end that a full in- 
vestigation and free~discussion may be had as to what constitutes a 
modern fighting Navy—a Navy with the types of ships and with the 
air and submarine weapons that would be most effective in the strategy 
and tactics of future war on the sea—and also to the end that we may 
avail ourselves in the matter both as to economy and efficiency on any 
possible agreement between naval powers providing for the reduction of 
armament, 

Perfeetly plain, is it net, my friends? 

But the committee on February 9 reported that in its opin- 
ion— 

It is not practical, and it is not sound policy to suspend the naval 
construction program of the United States now in progress for a period 
of, six months nor at all. 

Most significant of all is that this decision was based on the 
report from our friends, the gentlemen of the General Board 
of the Navy. Note that. 

The British situation is far different. The first lord of the 
Admiralty, Walter Long, last December recalled that at one 
time Britain had a naval policy of maintaining a fleet equa! to 
the next three; then, during the period of German activity, 
equal to the next two; and now, as a result of changed condi- 
tions due to the World War, equal to the strongest. That is 
exactly what the General Board of the American Navy says. 
This significant, not to say revolutionary, change in British 
policy has stayed practically two years unnoticed by America. 

Now, how about Japan’s policy in the matter? In an inter- 
view of January 22, Takashi Hara, the Japanese premier, is 
quoted in the Philadelphia Publie Ledger as follows: 

Although Japan to-day is recruiting larger navy plans, she is not 
ambitious to attack any other nation. The press stories asserting that 
Japan is building. a navy against a hypothetical foe, and that that foe is 
America, are fantastic nonsense. Even with the present program com- 
pleted, Japan’s naval strength still will be far less than required for an 
attack on America, The Pacific Ocean is wide, America is rich, distant, 
and powerful, and should Japan hope to attack the United States she 
must build a navy far greater than America’s. Even those who ascribe 
the most aggressive motives to Japan on account of her naval construc- 
tion must know that the present Government simply is executing an 
old program. The purpose of our building is obvious and simple. It is 
for the defense of our commerce and coasts, and nothing more. Our 
naval experts believe the present navy is insufficient for this purpose, 
and hence we must continue building. 

The Japanese have been quick to learn. 

Please nete hew aptly they have adopted the “ old-program ” 
excuse. Perhaps they are not to be blamed, for since she 
took up western civilization we note that she has also con- 
sistently increased her expenditures for military and naval 
armaments. I have no doubt but that the common people of 
Japan are staggering to a greater extent even than ourselves 
under the burden of armament imposed upon them by their mili- 
tarists and statesmen. 

The armament problem was inevitably one of the subjects to 
be considered in the settlement of the World War. There were 
two possible points of view at the time of the armistice. One 


was to arrange for a change at the time, and the other was to’ 


arrange for the future. Tlie allied and associated powers, the 
victors, decided not to change their own status at the moment 
except to record in the several treaties of peace that the arma- 
ment clauses there set forth were imposed upon the enemy “ in 
order to render possible the initiation of the general limitation 
of armaments of all nations.” In other words, limitation was 
made the price of defeat, and the moral effect of a self-de- 
termined ordinance on the part of the vietors was carefully 
avoided. Clinging to armament at a time when it could have 
easily been relinquished is one of the things that civilization 
does. 

It has been said that underlying onr unwillingness to become 
a member in the so-called League of Nations was this rewliza- 
tion on the part of the American people that the victor powers 
had not fully met the limitation of armament problenr so far 
as they themselves were concerned. Looking to the future. the 
allied and associated powers were not quite so evasive. Their 
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mutual agreement, which was fine for the immediate participa- 
tion of the moment and is now binding upon 48 States, is to 
be found in articles S and 9 of the covenants of the League 
of Nations, and those articles are positive injunctions from 
which something must come if good faith exists in the world. 
The details will not be fully discussed forthwith, because it is 
not for the moment possible to say how all powers which be- 
fore the war were undoubtedly the cause of armament increase 
have been treated in this respect by a victory over them. Quite 
properly, Germany,. Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
had their level of armament set for them at Paris, and in 
each country military, naval, and air commissions of the vic- 
torious powers are now existing with the sole duty of seeing 
that the imposed conditions are fulfilled. Had the victors gone 
a step further and voluntarily, by mutual agreement, limited 
their own armaments, the world would perhaps not be facing 
what is before it to-day. It should be understood, in reading 
the data provided, that they have been revised to accord with 
the undisputed facts secured from allied sources. Looking at 
the situation as a whole, none of the enemy States, except 
Germany and Turkey, is under suspicion of nonfulfillment. 
As to Germany, the outstanding matters in dispute are tech- 
nically rather than actually important from the present arma- 
ment point of view. So it is an undisputed fact that our late 
enemies are no longer to be counted in the running, so far as 
armaments are concerned, The treaty of Versailles_has taken 
care of that. 

It is among the victors, then, that this great question must 
be discussed and solved if we are really to be not only the 
victors but victorious in the late World War. 

Grotius, the father of international law, laid down the defi- 
nition of war, which has not been extended through the inter- 
vening centuries. ‘“ War,’ he said, “is a state of contending 
parties considered as such.” But he added a most important 
thought which has scarcely been mentioned since: 

Justice is not included in the definition of war, because the very point 
to be decided is whether any war be just or what war may be so called. 
— we must make a distinction between war and the justice 
0 

Nevertheless, the Romans have provided war as an institution 
of law—that is, of justice—sometimes abstract, sometimes con- 
crete, 

No question can arise of the justice of our entry into the late 
war. No more just nor holy mission was ever accomplished 
by a nation than when we saved civilization for the future 
generations of mankind ; but it is evident to all that in entering 
war, just though the cause of one of the combatants may be, 
lined on the other side are the forces of the unjust. And wars 
are often waged where justice and right are on neither side. 
So the distinction made between war itself and the justice of 
it is ofttimes academic. 

In résumé and in order to locate ourselves along the devious 
highway which we have set out to travel in discussing this sub- 
ject, let us ask ourselves the question, At just what point have 
we arrived internationally at the present moment?- I would say 
that we are just at the point in the development of our moral 
sense in national and international relations where we are 
willing to set down and discuss with other nations a definite 
policy and sincerely seek a fair remedy of a malady with which 
we are all afflicted. Perhaps at the beginning all of us may desire 
to reserve a fairly extensive right to decide whether the third 
party shall be a deciding vote or an advisory board of inquiry 
either in the matter of carrying out the terms of a limitation 
of armaments agreement or the actual use of those armaments 
in a possible future military or naval encounter. 

If we take account of the adaptability of mankind in applying 
technicalities to its own advantage and assume that the possi- 
bilities of war are larger so that States can find other avenues 
of getting through the rules into war, justice would be a pretty 
dubious quantity ; but let us assume that all have entered into 
a conference such as has been under discussion and that all the 
rules are complied with, armaments are limited in accordance 
with agreement, and that there is a war. There would, of 
course, be a cause, real or unreal. It might be a mixture of the 
two. Generally the victor invariably enters the war on a 
limited grievance and places the victim under an unlimited 


liability in the end. Be this as it may, the machinery for pre- | 


venting the nations from reaching a point where they have 
“casus belli’? which they can put to the trial of a war with- 
out arraying the rest of the world against them, as happened to 
Germany, is pretty well developed. But if that point is reached, 
why not confine the fighting entirely within the limits of the 
declared object? Would not a limitation of armaments trend 
at least in this direction? 

Grotius partially admitted the right of a State to wage a 








and international fogs of emotionalism and self-interest means 
nothing, because it takes no account of the ability of mankind 
to translate evil into good. Even the Germanic powers prated 
to the world in the beginning of the World War that “ justice 
was on their side.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the lady from Oklahoma [Miss Rorert- 
SON], whom we are all glad is here [applause], and gentle- 
men, the armaments problem is nothing more nor less than 
policy and fear. The world has passed beyond the stage 
when any nation maintains an armament for mere pomp. 
But what we do understand is that an armament is not kept 
for itself. It is impossible to fight a war without armament, 
and it is even more impossible to get into a war unless policy 
leads there. True, the possession of armament sometimes pre- 
disposes policy to create the opportunity to use it. In other 
words, armament is dangerously the barometer of policy. 
Seldom will ‘there be any employment of armament which 
is not enjoined or dictated by policy. Policy may be inspired 
by a mixture of emotions—necessity, sentiment, justice, and 
many other emotions, pure and impure. Motive is the cardinal 
point which has been so signally disregarded by the nations. 
Few nations have been guided by as altruistic considera- 
tions in the use of their armaments as has the United States 
of America. 

No one of them has ever done the essential thing of making 
those who conduct their foreign relations primarily responsible 
for determining the level preparations for war. Instead of that 
perfectly simple effort, the people have permitied the military 
elements to whip up their fears and have rewarded the politi- 
cians who invented the biggest bugaboos. There has been 
enough real cause for fear in the world, but it has been so gen- 
erously mixed with imagination that peoples have seldom been 
able to distinguish the false from the true. The real danger 
in international life should be properly met by facing the deter- 
mined facts. Alas! how often do we seek to avoid them. With 
the proper responsibility placed upon those who direct the 
Nation’s policy rather than left to those who have undertaken 
the technical duty of seeing to the preparations for defense, we 
at least have some hope for improvement. 

This Nation has ever been in the forefront in blazing new 
trails, and the American Congress, guided and inspired by the 
American people and under the able leadership of one of the 
most distinguished Presidents who ever sat in the White House, 
should here and now covenant, in the presence of the Almighty— 
to whom after all we owe the highest responsibility—to commit 
and dedicate itself to the high and worthy purpose, throug 
association and agreement, to limit armaments and to give a 
living expression to the spirit of Him who nearly 2,000 years 
ago enjoined that there be “Peace on earth and goed will 
toward men.” [Prolonged applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of world peace 
and limitation of armament. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution for the relief of States in the 
cotton belt that have given aid to cotton farmers forced from 
the fields in established nonproduction zones through efforts to 
eradicate the pink bollworm; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


GOVERN MENT-OWNED RADIO STATIONS. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker; I call 
up House joint resolution No. 7. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts calls up House joint resolution No. 7, which the Clerk will 
report by title. : 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This joint resolution is on the 


just war. But that kind of a dictum suspended in the national Union Calendar, and the House therefore automatically resolves 



















itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, CAMPBELL] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. J. Res. 7, to amend section 2 of the joint resolution enti- 
tled “Joint resolution to authorize the ‘operation of Govern- 
ment-owned radio stations for the use of the general public, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920, with Mr. CAMPBELL 
of kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will repert the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 2 of the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to authorize the operation of Goverunent-owned radio sta- 
tions for the use of the general public, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

Bec, 2. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized, under 
the terms and conditions and at rates prescribed by him, which rates 
shall be just and reasonable, and which, upon complaint, shall be sub- 
ject to review and revision by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
use all radio stations and apparatus, wherever located, owned by the 
United States and under the control of the Navy Department—(a) for 
the reception and transmission of press messages offered by any news- 
paper published in the United States, its Territories or possessions, 
or published by citizens of the United States in foreign countries, 
or by any press association of the United States; and (b) for the 
reception and transmission of private commercial messages: Pro- 
vided, That the rates fixed for the reception and transmission of all 
such messages, other than press messages between the Pacific coast of 
the United States and the Orient, shall not be less than the rates 
charged by privately owned and operated stations for like messages and 
service: Provided further, That the right to use such stations for any 
of the purposes named in this section, except for the reception and 
transmission of press messages, other than press messages between the 
Atlantic coast of the United States and ships at sea, shall terminate 
and cease as between any countries or localities or between any locality 
and privately operated ships whenever privately owned and operated 
stations are capable of meeting the normal communication requirements 
between such countries or localities or between any locality and pri- 
vately operated ships, and the Secretary of Commerce shall have notified 
the Secretary of the Navy thereof, and all rights conferred by this. sec- 
tion shall terminate and cease in any event two years from the date 
this resolution takes effect. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 4, after the word “event,” strike out “ two years from 
the date this resolution takes effect ” and insert “on June 30, 1922.” 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CH1npBLom] and re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. of the com- 
mittee, this joint resolution amends a joint resolution which 
went into effect on June 5, 1920, only with reference to the 
use of radio stations under control of the Government—which 
means practically in the Navy Department—for the transmis- 
sion and reception of press messages. 

The resolution of June 5, 1920, was passed after considerable 
hearings by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and was designed to establish the relations from that 
time between the Navy Department, in the operation of radio 
stations, and privately owned radio stations. As is well known, 
during the war the Navy Department took over practically all 
of the radio stations of the country and placed them: under 
Government control for use for war purposes. When the armi- 
stice had been signed and the war practically ended the private 
radio companies were very anxious, that their properties and 
facilities should be returned to them, and bills were introduced 
to effect that result. 

3y reason of the pressure thus brought the Navy Department 
did relinquish its control of the radio stations and radio appa- 
ratus which it had taken over during the war except those 
which had been actually purchased by the department. There- 
upon the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries re- 
ported to the House what was known in the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress as Senate joint resolution 170, and an amendment, which 
was a substitute for the entire Senate resolution, was passed 
by the House, and subsequently received the approval of the 
Senate and became a law, as stated, on June 5, 1920. That 
resolution of June 5, 1920, provided, briefly, first, that all land, 
ship, and airship radio stations and all apparatus owned by the 
United States might be used by the Government for the re- 
eciving and transmitting of messages relating to Government 
business, compass reports, and the safety of ships at sea. For 
these purposes the Navy Department may use radio stations 
until Congress shall determine otherwise. Section 2 of the 
joint resolution of June 5, 1920, gave the Navy Department 
authority to receive and transmit commercial messages, includ- 
ing press messages, until such time as the private radio com- 
panies would be able to supply adequate facilities for the han- 
dling of such business, but in no event beyond June 5, 1922; 
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that is to say, in no event beyond two years after the date when 
the resolution of June 5, 1920, took effect. 

The Secretary of Commerce was authorized to determine 
when private radio business could adequately handle the busi- 
ness, and when he would notify the Secretary of the Navy that 
the private radio companies could adequately handle the busi- 
ness the Secretary of the Navy was required to discontinue the 
use of the naval stations and Navy apparatus for handling of 
private commercial business. 

However, it was the clear intention of the resolution of June 
5, 1920, to differentiate between ordinary commercial business 
and press messages. In fact, the resolution of June 5, 1920, was 
reported to the House largely on account of conditions which 
existed then, and which still exist, on the Pacifie coast with 
reference to the transmission of intelligence between our country 
and the Orient. 

So it was distinctly intended, and some: of us have contended 
that it was practically stated in the resolution of June 5, 1920, 
that press messages and press business were to reeeive different 
treatment than other commercial business under the terms of 
the resolution. However, the Secretary of Commerce notified 
the Seeretary of the Navy that the private radio facilities were 
adequate for handling commercial business, and did not differen- 
tiate between other commercial business and press messages, 
with the result that the newspapers and press associations were 
cut off from the use of the radio stations of the Navy for the 
transmission and reception of their messages. 

For this reason the representatives of the newspapers and 
press associations came before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries early this year and made complaint to 
that committee, and after much consideration, after several 
hearings, the committee reported to the Sixty-sixth Congress a 
resolution practically the same as this which is now up for con- 
sideration here. 

This resolution amends the act of June 5, 1920, only in a few 
particulars. The principal effeet of the amendments is that they 
permit and authorize the Navy Department to use its facilities 
for the reception and transmission of press messages until June 
30, 1922, without any interference or interruption by the Seere- 
tary of Commerce. Early this year a representative of practi- 
cally the entire press of the country went to Europe to nego- 
tiate contracts with European radio companies and with Euro- 
pean Governments operating radio service in order to improve 
communications from Europe to the United States. He and 
other representatives of the press of the country found that in 
order to make proper arrangements in Europe so as to get 
proper news service from Europe to the United States it would 
be very desirable that they might offer continuous, uninter- 
rupted, and adequate service from the United States to Europe. 
With the provision still in effect in the resolution of June. 5, 
1920, which permitted the Secretary of Commerce to terminate 
the activities of the Secretary of the Navy in handling press dis- 
patches, it was impossible for the press representative to give 
any such assurance to the European Governments and radio 
operators, and therefore the amendments which are proposed 
here in the resolution now before us provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall have authority to continue the sevvice 
which he is now giving to the press of the country both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts to newspapers without interruption 
or interference until June 30, 1922. We extend the date from 
June 5, 1922. You will observe that the committee has. recom- 
mended a slight amendment in the bill introduced by myself, sub- 
stituting “for two years” the words “June 30, 1922.” That 
was done because some had the apprehension that perhaps the 
reenactment of section 2 of the act of June 5, 1920, now would 
extend the time two years from this time, but such was. not the 
intention of the committee. The intention of the committee 
was to make the amendment and change effective until June 5, 
1922, and in order to adopt a date which would be of the same 
date as the termination of the fiscal year and the end of the 
calendar month, the committee recommended this amendment 
changing the time to June 30, 1922. 

One other provision and amendment in the resolution as now 
proposed is that the press associations and newspapers shall 
be required to pay the same rates which are charged by pri- 
vate companies, except in the service upon the Pacific Ocean, 
I want to say that while this may seem to impose a burden on 
the newspapers which was not contained in the act of June 
5, 1920, the newspapers of the country themselves suggested 
that in the interest of securing this legislation they were will- 
ing to have that provision inserted, particularly inasmuch as 
it is their intention to pay the same rates to the Government 
that they would pay to the private companies, and it is not their 
purpose to seek any cheaper service from the Government than 
they could get elsewhere. : 
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Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. CONNELL. Why are the rates on the Pacific limited? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am very glad the gentleman has asked 
that question. I am coming to that. An exception was made 
in the case of the Pacific coast, because on the Pacific coast a 
very unusual and peculiar situation exists. That matter was 
thoroughly considered in the discussion of the act of June 5, 
1920. Representatives, not only of the newspapers but of large 
communities on the Pacific coast, appeared before the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee and asked that on the Pacifie coast 
they shall be permitted to continue giving service at the pres- 
ent rates, which are slightly less than those which would be 
charged by private companies, if the private companies were 
able to handle the business, but the private companies are not 
able to handle the business, and we consider it so important——— 

Mr. CONNELL. But they are on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. On the Atlantic coast they are able to 
handle ordinary commercial business, in the opinion of the See- 
retary of Commerce, but they are not yet able to handle all of 
the press business. A new station is being constructed on Long 
Island which is expected to be finished by next year, and when 
that has been completed it is hoped that private companies on 
the Atlantic coast will be able to handle all of the ‘business 
there, but it is desired that until then the Navy shall have full 
authority without any interruption or interference by the Com- 
meree Department to give this service, and that it shall be 
authorized to make a contract or contracts up to June 30, 1922, 
so that American newspapers may go to Europe and offer defi- 
nite and adequate service without question until that time. So 
far as the Pacific coast is concerned, I think there is practical 
unanimity of opinion not only in the committee but in the House 
that that situation deserves a little different treatment than that 
on the Atlantie coast. I do not think it is necessary to go into 
any further discussion of that question now, except to say that 
private facilities are entirely inadequate on the Pacific coast, 
that we have foreign competition which renders it very desir- 
able that our newspapers and press associations and intelli- 
gence agencies shall be able to communicate as freely and as 
cheaply as possible with the Orient. i 

Mr. CONNELL. I thank the gentleman. 
information. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I believe I have covered practically all 
of the questions involved in this resolution. It amends the reso- 
lution of June 5, 1920, only in these two particulars: It is not 
intended, by the committee at least, to extend or enlarge Gov- 
ernment operation of radio facilities for private business. This 
is done only in the interest of giving adequate service to the 
press of the country until such time as private facilities may 
be adequate, and I want to say that personally I feel that the 
matter of giving adequate service to the press, when it is done 
without granting any subsidy to the press in the way of reduced 
rates or cheaper service, is a matter of at least quasi-public 
importance, and the policy which we adopted on June 5, 1920, 
I think should be continued uninterrupted until the termination 
of that resolution by its own terms in June, 1922. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Can the gentleman give us any 
ideg of the extent of the private companies operating on the 
Atlantic? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
to-day—— 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
many stations there are? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not believe I can give the number. 
The number is given in the hearings somewhere. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. From what points do communi- 
cations go? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of private companies? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. From New York City, from Jersey City, 
from Boston, from Cape Cod- 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
that are coming in? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, that is ship-to-shore business. . That 
is not affected by this resolution. This is only transoceanic 
business. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There are communications be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and the coast of Europe? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. 
from Tilinois yield to me? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Yes. 


I simply asked for 


Private companies on the Atlantic coast 


Does the gentleman know how 
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Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, answering the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana, I have not the details 
clearly in mind, but I know this, that there are transoceanic 
stations at various places along the Atlantic coast. There is 
one in Maine, one at Chatham, one at Marion, both in Massa- 
chusetts, and there are several in the vicinity of New York. 
There is one of the largest stations in the world now in process 
of construction on Long Island, to be in full operation it is be- 
lieved by the early part of next year. There are stations in 
New Jersey, at Tuckerton, and at other points. These I have 
mentioned, and a few others on the Atlantic coast, are now able 
to communicate and do communicate with England, with Nor- 
way, With France, with Germany, and they are communicating, 
I believe, or are soon to communicate, with stations in Poland. 
We have general communications back and forth between this 
country on the Atlantic coast and European nations. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Can the gentleman from Maine, 
if the gentleman from Tiinois will permit, tell ws anything 
about the ownership of those different stations? Are they 
owned by American companies or foreign companies? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I think those in this country now 
are all owned by American companies. There is one large com- 
pany—the Radio Corporation of America—which took over the 
American Marconi Co., and it is the principal agency for wire- 
less communication in this country on the Atlantic seaboard. 
There are some other smaller stations and smaller companies 
operating on the Atlantic coast and on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is there any regulation with 
reference to radio communication in this country from foreign 
countries? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Of course, we can not regulate 
what is done overseas by foreign countries. There is regula- 
tion of rates of radio companies by the railroad act, which 
passed last year, and there is now pending before the Merchant 
Marine Cominittee what I would like to call a comprehensive 
radio bill, dealing with many phases of this radio situation. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Has any question of monopolistic 
franchises in foreign countries been brought to the attention of 
the committee? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes; that question has been discussed 
at various times. It is a question that is rather difficult for us 
to deal with, because, of course, the authority of any foreign 
nation to grant its franchises or concessions is something oyer 
which we have no control. 

In other words, if an Ameriean company goes across to Eu- 
rope or goes to South America and gathers up franchises and 
concessions, that is something that is primarily within the con- 
trol of the foreign Government with which it deals. In this 
bill, to which I have already referred, which is pending before, 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and on 
which we hope soon to have hearings, that subject is under- 
taken to be dealt with somewhat. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Well, if the gentleman from Iili- 
nois will permit just a little bit further, I would like to make a 
suggestion to the committee, that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce had before it the question of the control 
of international cables, and recently we passed an act by which 
the President has control of all submarine cables, and it oc- 
curred to me that if the cables are to be controlled by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, there is not any reason why the 
wireless communications should not also be controlled. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman permit me to say 
that this resolution now before the House in only two—I think 
rather minor—respects amends the resolution of June 5, 1920? 
The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
the subcommittee which handled this matter did not think it 
wise to go into hearings and open up a discussion upon the 
whole question of radio, its control and operation, by this 
Government here and in other countries, in the consideration 
of these minor amendments to a resolution already in effect. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think the committee is quite 
right, and I am quite in sympathy with the purpose of this 
resolution, and I think it ought to be passed; but it occurred 
to me that while the subject was up the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, which has charge of this, ought to have in mind the 
fact that there is not any good purpose served in giving the 
President control of cables if you go over his head with wire- 
less conrmunications. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana and ethers that the subeommittee of which 
I am a member and the entire committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries have had that yery matter under dis- 
eussion, and Mr. Wrtrr of Maine has introduced a bill upon 
which as scon as we get other things out of the way we are 
going to have hearings, and it is the purpose of the committee 
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to bring in a comprehensive law upon the subject of radio 
communications. There has not been any legislation since the 
act of 1912 was passed. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do. 

Mr. LONDON. Is the establishment of radio stations regu- 
lated by law? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Under the act of 1912. 

Mr. LONDON. There is no private company that can estab- 
lish radio stations without complying with certain requirements 
of the law? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They must get a permit from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. LONDON. That is the only regulation? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not quite that. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Of course, the act of 1912 has in it 
very comprehensive regulations with respect to the use of radio 
stations, and then, of course, there are now in force some in- 
ternational conventions with respect to radio which must be 
observed by an operating company in this country. 

Mr. LONDON. I am wondering why the Associated Press 
does not establish its own radio stations. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that we 
asked them that question, and they said that they did not want 
to go into other business than their own. There is much com- 
plaint about certain business interests trying to take over other 
business, and if the newspapers were to establish radio stations 
of their own some such stations at least would not be sufficiently. 
supported to justify them in carrying only their own messages, 
and they might come in competition with other business, and 
they have no desire to do that. Their only desire was to get 
an adequate service. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I have been puzzled over the word 
“ commercial,” line 11, second page, and before asking the ques- 
tion I have exhausted the authorities to find what construction 
Was put upon it. What I want to know is this—whether there 
is anything here by which private communications not commer- 
cial in their nature could be excluded by.this bill, as, for in- 
stance, announcements of death, marriages, births, and similar 
things. Now, was it in the contemplation of the committee to 
include such communications under the word “ commercial ”? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. All of these private messages come under 
the head of commercial messages. Commercial messages are 
messages sent for hire relating to matters not public. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Are not commercial messages 
properly classified as messages with regard to matters of com- 
merce, trade, business, banking, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not necessarily; they include the same 
kind of messages as are handled by private companies relat- 
ing to private affairs. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I apprehend that in the operating 
companies they are classified as commercial messages to dis- 
tinguish them from Government messages, from press messages, 
and other messages 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me say to the gentleman that the 
Department of Commerce has construed the term as I have 
stated it, as I am informed. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. It has been so construed? I am 
glad to know it, as I can not find any judicial construction, and 
that is why I asked the question. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM.* The Department of Commerce has 
passed upon this matter and given the construction. I do not 
think any of these matters have gone to the courts, and until 
a term gets to the court, and it construes it differently, of 
course, the decision of the Department of Commerce stands. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Would there be any objection on 
the part of the committee to inserting the word “and” in line 
11, making it read “‘ private and commercial ” messages, or leay- 
ing out the word “ commercial”? I do not think anybody wants 
to shut out other messages which are not technically com- 
mercial. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. I do not think it is the purpose 
that the Navy Department shall be permitted to send messages, 
for instance, relating to death of citizens generally not in the 
public service nor having any connection with the Government. 
I do not think it is the intention that private messages as 
distinguished from the kind of commercial messages the gentle- 
man has suggested should have the privilege of using Govern- 
ment apparatus and stations. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Was it your purpose to exclude or 
permit announcement of deaths, marriages, and births? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They are under exactly the same regula- 
tions and restrictions and have the same benefits, if there are 
any, as any other messages relating to private affairs, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman from Ilinois 
yield in connection with the inquiry of my colleague? This is 
the same language as in the original resolution? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The question occurred to me that 
has been raised by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moores]. 
I noticed in the original resolution you had two kinds of mes- 
Sages, namely, press messages and private commercial messages. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. As I understand it, the depart- 
ment in connection with this other resolution has construed the 
private commercial messages to include all kinds of messages 
outside of Government and press messages. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say, outside of those which were 
covered by section 1 of the resolution. Section 1 of the resolu- 
tion 170 of the Sixty-sixth Congress permits such apparatus in 
Government stations to be used for receiving and transmitting 
messages relating to Government business, compass reports, and 
safety of ships. It is assumed that those messages will be 
sent practically free of charge. They are matters of public 
concern; but all other matters, I apprehend, would come under 
the head of private commercial messages. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. If the gentleman so construes it, 
I will not ask him to amend it. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. I understand that private telegraph 
companies and radio companies all understand the term “ com- 
mercial messages” in that sense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether at any time during the operation of Government wire- 
less stations it has transmitted press or commercial messages 
overland? The gentleman stated that this bill is limited only 
to transoceanic messages. I do not see anything in the phrase- 
ology which restricts it to that purpose. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I made that remark in connection with 
some inquiry as to the press service on the Pacific Ocean, and 
I said that the only press service which will be affected by this 
amendment is the press service on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
whether the Government is engaging in the business of trans- 
mitting press and private commercial messages overland be- 
tween cities on the continent? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is not. At the present time the 
Government is not handling any private commercial or private 
business of any sort, except press messages, because the De- 
partment of Commerce last November notified the Navy De- 
partment that press facilities were adequate for the handling 
of all business outside of public business. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether private wireless companies operate between Detroit 
and Cleveland, for instance, or whether those cities have radio 
stations operated by the Government? I know the service has 
been vastly improved to the citizens of both Cleveland and 
Detroit by the transmission of their messages by wireless, but 
I do not know whether they are transmitted by private com- 
panies or by Government-operated stations. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are private companies operating 
there now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the Government is not in any instance 
at the present time transmitting messages, press, commercial, 
or otherwise, throughout the continent of the United States? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The hearings which were held upon this 
very resolution disclosed that the Navy Department has now 
abandoned al! private business, with the single exception of the 
press business. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I wish to ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I think he has, perhaps, explained what that 
proviso at the end of the bill means, but I wish the gentleman 
would dwell a little at length in order to give a clear meaning 
of the proviso after line 16, on page 2. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon] desires to ask a question first. 

Mr. LONDON. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question on 
this same line. The Interstate Commerce Commission has got 
to review the rates which the Secretary of the Navy charges 
for messages? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. In view of that power being lodged in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, what is the necessity for pro- 
viding that the Secretary of the Navy shall not charge certain 
rates or shall charge rates which will be less than the rates of 
private companies? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
gentleman be specific? 

Mr. LONDON. Now, you provide that the Secretary of the 
Navy shall charge less for press messages than private com- 
panies shall charge. Is not that the provision? 


Shall not charge certain rates? Will the 
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Mr..OHINDBLOM. State that again, please. 

Mr. LONDON. You require that the rates for. press: messages 
shall be Jess than the rates charged by ,.private companies? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They shall not be less. 

Mr. LONDON. ‘That they shall be less. 

Mr..CHINDBLOM. ‘That is:only.en the Pacific coast. 

Mr. LONDON. On the Pacific eoast. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; on the Pacific:coast. We-do not 
say that. Wedo say that they do not have to be.as much:as 
the rates charged by private companies; ‘that -is, they may be 
less. 

ir. LONDON. You-say except other than;press messages on 
the Atlantic coast, the rates for press messages on the Pacific 
eoast shall be less. That is.the effect.of-your resolution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; the exception is that for.press mes- 
sages between the -Pacific coast of the United States and the 
Orient the rates may be less than those charged by private 
companies. 

Mr. LONDON. What is the object had in view by those who 
desire this vesolution to beeome a law? 

Mr. GHINDBLOM. The object is to permit the same:rates to 
remain in effect that are now in effect, which are less than the 
rates charged by commercial companies on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. LONDON. Are these rates unreasonably high, or are 
they unreasenably low? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
Government rates? 

Mr. LONDON. The Government rates, that are now being 
charged. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think they are reasonably low. Let:me 
eall the attention of the gentleman to this fact, and then per- 
haps he will not .pursue the inquiry further: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the authority to review rates, not to 
originate them. They simply act upon complaints. These pro- 
visions relate to the origination of rates, to the establishment 
of rates, but of course any rate established would be subject to 
review by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Am I correct 
about that, I will ask: the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. The gentleman is correct. 
The right to review rates by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the right, whenever they have them too high, to make 
them lower; but the Interstate Commeree Commission has not 
the power to say, “ Your rates are too low; you have got :to 
make them higher.” So you have to have a specific provision 
if you are going to bring that about. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNELL. In other words, the Interstate Commeree 
Commission can not revise rates upward? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. They can revise them downward 

only. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. ‘So far as the railroad rates are 
concerned, we did give them that power, but they do not have 
it with reference te wire lines, and formerly they did not have 
it with reference to railroad rates. 

Mr. GHINDBLOM. The chairman of the committee has an- 
nounced that he reserves the balance of his time after I shall 
have concluded. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 20 minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I yield back the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. GREENE], and ask that 
it be reserved for him. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and.gentlemen.of the 
eommittee, I do not care to discuss this bill myself to any great 
extent, but I wish to reserve my time after I shall have con- 
cluded and yield it to other gentlemen. 

I will say that the only ‘objection I have :to this ‘measure is 
that it is, in my judgment, too restrictive, and I think the 
amendment that will be offered to the bill by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis] ought to be aceepted. In other words, 
I think the radio service of the Government, where it is now 
absolutely essential, ought to receive fair treatment, and ought 
in no event to end before June 30, 1922. The real fact is that I 
am not in very thorough aecord with the sentiment or principle 
underlying this measure, in some degree at least. That is a 
sentiment that: Government service must be supplied where it:is 
needed, but ought to be-so restricted that it can mot possibly 
become self-sustaining for fear it might compete with some 
private enterprise. I.am of opinion that where the Government 
perforce is required to have certain public facilities, it ought 
naturally :to:be:allowed .to use those ‘facilities ‘to :make the en- 
terprise of the Government not.a failure, not a less, but so far 
as possible and practicable, without injuring: the private business, 
@ success and a profitable one. 


Which rates—ihe private rates.or the 





Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the:gentleman yield? 
Mr. 'HARDY.of Texas. Yes. 


Mr.:\CHINDBLOM. I'think \I:understand the gentleman, and 
I think that the other «members of the committee ‘understand 
the.gentleman. I ‘take it'that ithe gentlenan’s position is this: 
That:he is not:epposed to this: bill, but he:fees not think it gees 
far ‘enough. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think ‘that this'bill is'too restric- 
tive, in that it says that the right to use these naval radio sta- 
tions for the purposes named in the biil-shall terminate at all 
events on June 30, 1922. I think it ought not in any event to 
terminate before that time, and not-then if, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of Commerce, it is still needed. The trouble about 
it is that the naval radio:stations are:kept up in the air; they 
are kept without any ‘knowledge as to how long they are ->:ing 
to:be: permitted to operate at all. They:may be stopped at any 
time, and then you make a final provision that they shall at all 
events be stopped on June 30, 1922. I think the resolution 
ought to say in no event should-serviee permitted be taken away 
before that time. 

ane WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. ‘Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Was not one of the purposes of 
agreeing to this amendment ‘that private companies might know 
of a definite date whenithey would be freed from:governmental 
competition in ‘this activity? 

‘Mr. HARDY of Texas. ‘And yet the gentleman, through his 
bill :passetl a year ago, in June, 1920, reeognized the fact that 
eonditions were such that it was a service ‘that the Govern- 
ment had:to render, because nobody else could or would render 
it, and the: Government gees'to-work'to supply that service. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The .gentleman refers to me. Of 
eourse, the gentleman knows that if I had my way I would not 
support it at all. I support it merely ‘because I think it is a 
compromise between conflicting views. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman takes the same ‘posi- 
tion that I take myself; that is, the :measure is a eoempromise. 
I think it is as far from representing: my view as it is from rep- 
resenting the gentleman’s view. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I think the gentleman and I are as 
far apart as the poles. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman-does not think it is 
wise, but thinks it is the best he can do. In my judgment ‘I 
think the House ought to pass upon this question as to whether 


| abruptly the right to use these naval radio powers should ‘be 


terminated, regardless of all conditions, as stated in this bill, 
on June 30, 1922. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Referring to the provision that 
the gentleman has been discussing, I want.to call the attention 
of the committee to the specific provision that the gentleman 
from Texas has been discussing. It is provided that the right 
to use these stations, and so forth, shall terminate under certain 
conditions “‘ whenever privately owned and operated stations 
are capable of meeting the normal communication requirements 
between such countries or localities,” and so forth, “and the 
Secretary of Commerce shall have notified the Secretary of the 
Navy thereof.” I presume it was the intention to give the Sec- 
retary of Commerce the right to make that deterniination. But 
it is not appropriately phrased. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is in the language of the.act-.of June 
5, 1920. I myself thought that there should be a provision for a 
hearing and possibly for a review. But at that time this was 
compromise language,.and it has passed both the House and the 
Senate in exactly this language. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think we all thought there ought 
to-be a hearing before the Secretary of Commerce should notify 
the Secretary of the Navy that his activities in this radio 
service must cease. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. I do not want to be understeed 
as contending that there should be a hearing. That is not my 
peint. My point is that the ascertainment and determination 
of that fact is not located anywhere, but the mere ‘notification 
of :the fact is by the Secretary of Commerce. He notifies the 
Secretary of the Navy, but there is no officer who is:given the 
funetion of determining the fact. In many of the acts ‘that we 
passed with reference to the termination of:the war, ‘the termi- 
nation of the emergency, and so forth, we provided that that 
determination should .be ‘by the President, and that he should 
issue a preclamation :to that-effect. 

Mr. HARDY -of Pexas. Upon:aseertainment of certain facts, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think it would have been better to 
provide that as soon as the Secretary of Commerce shall have 
ascertained certain facts he shall notify the Secretary of the 
Navy to that effect, but the presumption that we went on was 
that he would not notify the Secretary of the Navy that such 
was the fact unless he had ascertained it. There may be an 
omission in the language, but perhaps no Secretary of Com- 
merce will act without at least believing that what he declares 
is true in fact. 

Mr. Chairman, reserving the remainder of my time, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Briaccs]. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries are in entire accord that this joint resolution is a 
worthy one as far as it goes. Some think it does not go far 
enough, and perhaps there are some who are inclined to think 
it goes a trifle too far, but it is the judgment of all that it. is 
the best legislation that can be obtained on the subject at this 
time and really provides most needed relief. 

I want to say that the subject of radio communication is one 
that is engrossing the attention not only of those primarily 
and commercially interested in it but the public at large and 
all the civilized world, because the need for communication 
between different parts. of the globe is becoming constantly 
greater, so that the facilities we now have are being taxed to 
the very limit of their capacity. It was for this reason that 
the Congress in June of last year adopted the resolution pro- 
viding that radio stations controlled by the Navy Department 
might be used for commercial and press messages for two years 
from the date when that resolution went into effect. The pro- 
visiop was further carried, however, in that resolution that 
whenever the private companies were able to transact the 
bus ‘ness which was offered the use of the naval radio should 
cease for commercial and press messages. The power of de- 
termining when the commercial stations are adequate has been 
vested in the Secretary of Commerce. That official has notified 
the Secretary of the Navy whenever he reached that conclu- 
sion. It was not a conclusion which when once rendered 
settled the question for the future. In other words, the com- 
mercial radios might for a time be able to transact the com- 
mercial and press business. At other times they might be able 
to transact either the commercial or the press business, but not 
both, and at other times might not be able to transact either 
satisfactorily. The Department of Commerce, therefore, under- 
took from time to time to designate when the commercial radios 
were adequate and when they had ceased to be adequate. Per- 
haps it might allow the Navy to function in this service for a 
week or two or three weeks or four weeks and then shut down 
upon it. It might allow it to operate for a longer time, or per- 
haps in instances for a shorter time, until the press were un- 
able to determine just when they could get that facility; and 
it has proved the greatest embarrassment and hindrance iu 
transmitting promptly these important messages relating to 
great questions in which this country is so interested, so as to 
keep in constant touch with foreign affairs. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman recognizes that the trouble 
is lack of facilities on the other side of the Atlantic, not on 
this side. We have plenty of facilities over here. The press 
associations want to get on the other side and arrange for 
facilities over there. There are two ends to a radio message. 
If you have only one end, you can not get any message through. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that. One of the statements 
which they made was that they wanted to utilize stations which 
were idle when these periods of congestion came about, and 
they were wnnecessarily delayed in the transmission of their 
messages. The hearings which were held showed conclusively 
how often these embarrassments occurred; how the press mes- 
sages were chopped up and delayed, and how the American 
public were prevented from getting news of the greatest im- 
portance at a time when it was real news and not history. 

Now, this bill does not make any radical change in the law. 
It simply provides that up until June 30, 1922, press messages 
may be received by the naval radio without the limitations 
which have heretofore been imposed. It further provides, so 
as to safeguard the commercial companies, that the rates shall 
be just and reasonabie, and that in no case shall the message 
rates be lower than the commercial rates charged by the com- 
mercial companies, except on the Pacific coast in radio com- 
munication with the Far East. That is largely due, as I un- 
derstand, to the lack of private facilities on that cost so as 
to supply the demand which is constantly being made for that 
service. 

Now, I observe in this matter of adequate radio facilities 
that the difficulty which is being encountered, and which ought 
to be relieved at the earliest moment, is one which ought to have 
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been relieved some time since, and that the condition which ob- 
tained last December when the hearings were held still ob- 
tains now; the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINpDBLoM], the 
author of this measure, I think has rather pointedly demon- 
strated to the House just what the existing necessity is. 

There is another feature that, perhaps, does not have as 
close a relation to the identical provisions of this bill as it 
might have, but still relevant and highly important, about which 
I desire to say a few words, and that is the difficulty which is 
even now being experienced in the Navy to secure enough radio 
operators to man the stations and service which the Navy has 
and controls in this country. As you gentlemen know, many of 
the Marconi stations were taken over by the naval radio dur- 
ing the war, and under the provisions of the act that we passed 
here in June, 1920, control of them has been provided for until 
June, 1922, when Government operation of such stations must 
cease. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why is it that private individuals who want 
to establish radio stations at certain points in the United States 
are prohibited by the department, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman mean the Navy Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
stations. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I do not understand that private stations are 
prohibited from being establshed. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman from Texas will understand 
that only a certain amount of communications can go through 
any space of air. 

Mr. BLANTON. The war is over, and radio business ought 
to be established upon a reasonable, commercial, competitive 
basis. 

Mr. EDMONDS. When a man goes to the Department of 
Commerce and asks for a permit or authorization for establish- 
ing a radio station within a certain distance where there is 
going to be a disturbance in the waves, they have to limit the 
number of permits for stations in that vicinity. 

Mr. BLANTON. But in some instances they have refused 
permits where there were no radio stations near by. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
five minutes more. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I do not understand that there is any effort in 
the least to cripple the establishment of. private radio stations 
wherever they can be properly created or established. ‘The one 
purpose now is to utilize the radio naval stations to respond to 
the great demand from the business men throughout the United 
States and the people generally, who want the facilities of the 
naval radio stations because they have been unable for some 
time past to get adequate communication through private radio 
systems. 

I said a moment ago that the naval radio service is finding 
itself in some degree embarrassed by lack of radio operators. 
In my own home city of Galveston the Navy controls the radio 
service. ‘They also have control of the radio equipment of the 
Heald Bank Lightship, about 30 miles off the coast of that city. 
It is in the highest degree important that the service there at 
all times shall be maintained at the highest state of efficiency, 
so that there may constantly be every facility for communica- 
tion not only with land stations but vessels at sea, for the direc- 
tion and protection of shipping, for the location of ships, for 
the information of shippers, steamship agents, and operators, 
and also for the purpose of securing reports on weather condi- 
tions as well. I earnestly hope that it is going to be possible 
for the Navy to assign adequate personnel to man these stations 
which it now controls, and particularly those in localities where 
the service should be maintained at the highest state of effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. LONDON. 

Mr. BRIGGS. 

Mr. LONDON. Are the radio operators civilian employees? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand they are not; they may utilize 
the men in the reserve, but they do not use civilian employees. 

’ Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I wish to state at the outset that I am for this 
bill in its present form if we can not advantageously, as I 
view it, amend it. In other words, as has been stated by my 
colleague, Judge Harpy, my only objection to the bill is that it 
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Will the gentleman yield? 
Certainly. 
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does not ge far enough. I do not think it will meet the situa- 
tion which it is designed to meet unless an amendment is made, 
which I shall later introduce. In order to get this matter before 
us, I think it will be very well to review the necessity for this 
legislation and the history of it up to this time. 

To begin with, the necessity for legislation authorizing this 
service to be given to the press and also to the public generally 


on the part of the Government radio stations grew out of the | 


fact that on February 29, 1920, the President, by Executive 


order, returned to the owners all of the privately owned radio | 


systems which had been taken over by the Government during 
the war as a war emergency. And automatically, in accordance 
with the provisions of the radio act of 1912, the Government was 
deprived of the privilege of rendering service to the public 
where a private station was within 100 miles of the naval sta- 
tion in question. In order to meet that situation which arose, 
the Government being compelled to get out of the service and 


the privately owned stations not being able to render the re- | 


quired service, the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. GREENE, chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marie 
and Fisheries, on February 28, 1920, introduced House joint 
resolution 304, which in the preamble set out the facts inat I 
have briefly mentioned, with the further provisions: 

Whereas the provisions of the above-named act forbid the use of Govern- 
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ment radio stations by the general public in case a commercial radio | 


station operating continuously for general public service is located 
within 100 nautical miles thereof; and 


Whereas the enforcement of this provision would be detrimental to | 


American business interests, the press, and the general public; and | 


Whereas no commercial radio company is at present equipped to handle 
the large volume of traffic concerned: Therefore be it 


Resolved— 

And so forth. 

Then said resolution authorized the Government radio stations 
to render the service to the public wherever privately owned 
stations were not in a position to do so. This bill as introduced 
by the chairman provided that the Government should get out 
of the service whenever privately owned radio stations in any 
locality were able to render the service, and the Secretary of 
Commerce should certify such fact to the Secretary of the 
Navy, but it did net place any such restrictions on press mes- 
sages. It gave unrestricted, unlimited right for the Government 
service to be extended to the press. We had hearings upon that 
bill, and at a later date the representatives of the press ap- 
peared before us and indorsed and urged the passage of that 
resolution, and representatives of the Navy and others indorsed 
it. Representatives of privately owned radio stations appeared 
before the committee and opposed the resolution, They were 
really opposed to any legislation, but they wanted to weaken it 
all they could. 


Out of deference to them, there was reported out a resolu- | 


tion which was enacted into law, House joint resolution 170, 
which is public resolution 48 of the Sixty-sixth Congress. I at 


the time thought, and I think now, that that resolution did not 
go gar enough, that it was too restrictive, that it did not give | 
enough latitude to insure this service being given to the public, 

and particularly the press; but the majority of the committec | 


thought otherwise and reported out the resolution. Sure enough 
it developed that by reason of the restricted provisions a cer- 
tain representative in the Department of Commerce took the 
lead, as I understand it, and gave notice to the Navy to get out 
of the service upon the ground that privately owned stations 


were then adequately equipped to render the service. So the | 
Navy got out with respect to the New York station. What hap- | but I will say this: I think that it is a natural monopoly, and 
pened? It was admitted before our committee by the repre- | 


sentative of the company which had served the notice upon the 


Secretary of the Navy that they were able to do the business | compelled to own its own stations in order to handle the Gov- 


that it developed subsequently that they were unable to render | ernment’s business, and as a matter of national defense. We 


| are bound to have these international radio systems, and in 


the service and that he had made a misrepresentation to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Was not that on account of the lack of 
facilities on the other side of the ocean instead of on this 
side? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. No. I say that the proof shows 
that it was on account of the lack of facilities not only on the | 
other side but on this side. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But mostly on the other side? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. And one reason they could not 
make satisfactery arrangements on the other side was because 
it was a new privately owned corporation, and that the Gov- 
ernments who owned the radio systems on the other side of the 


| 








water were unwilling to make an arrangement with that company | 
as they had done with the Government of the United States. 
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That is the situation that is going to continue to arise in the 
future, because everyone knows that this great Government is 
in a better position to make satisfactory arrangements with 
Governments owning radio systems in France and Great Britain 
and other foreign nations than any privately owned concern, 
and these foreign systems are owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
approximately how many stations there are, privately owned 
and operated, and why there are not more stations constructed 
by private concerns? Is it not a profitable business? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It depends entirely upon circum- 
stances. It is, to a large extent, a natural monopoly. In other 
words, it will cost two stations to operate at a given point twice 
as much as it will cost one, and yet they will get just the busi- 
ness that one would, and wherever one company gets into a field 
first it is perhaps not a wise thing for another company to go 
into that field. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Does the gentleman mean within a certain 
radius of that field? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It has an effect upon the air? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes, considerable; on account of 





| Static conditions. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not want 
to state something that is not correct. The Marconi Co. of 
England virtually controls the wireless of England. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Not the international. 

Mr. EDMONDS. And the Telefunken Co. of Germany con- 
trols the wireless in Germany. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I am talking about the interna- 
tional radio service. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is the international service. ‘The 
Marconi Co. of England is the company that communicates 
with the Marconi Co. of this country. In the testimony it was 
positively stated that in England the overseas wireless was 
privately owned. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I do not remember the testimony 
as the gentleman does. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is true of Germany and also of italy. 
I do not know what the fact is in Spain or in France. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I do not care to yield further, but 
I say that the testimony is to the contrary, as testified to by 
different individuals. Prior to the time that the Government 
was put out of the service it had earned $1,500,000, which went 
into the Public Treasury, and it was testified to, and it is undis- 
puted, that the Government could then and could now render 
this supplemental service to the public without its costing the 
Government a single additional dime. It was testified by Ad- 
miral Bullard that it is to the advantage of the naval radio 
system to do it, because we have to keep the men on duty for 
the Government service anyway, and if they get plenty of work 
it simply means more efficiency and raises the state of the art. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is it the gentleman's opinion that 
all of these radio stations should be Government owned and 
operated? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I am not prepared to go that far, 


as has already been suggested here, on account of static con- 
ditions, there is a limit to competition, and the Government is 


view of that fact, and in view of the fact that it is a natural 
monopoly, it might be well to consider that proposition. How- 
ever, I do not care to enter into any discussion of that now, 
because it does not enter into this resolution or the amend- 
ment thereto which I shall propose. My position simply stated 


| is this, that we ought not to compel the Government to with- 


draw its service from the press until it develops that private 
radio stations are prepared to render that service. I do not 
think we ought to fix a specific date and say to the Govern- 
ment, “ You shall get out then, whether the private companies 
are able to render the service or not,” and this bill does ex- 
actly that. It says that they shall get out in any event, on 
June 30, 1922, whether the private companies are then able to 
render the service or not. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is opposed to the 
limitation? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I am opposed to that. I say that 
the resolution should specify that the naval stations should not 
be prohibited from rendering that service prior to that date, 
heeause everybody concedes that the private companies can not 
do it prior to then, and that after that time the termination 
of the Government service ought to depend on whether the 
private companies have increased their equipment to such an 
extent that they can render the service. It should also be 
remembered that as to whether they are then able to render the 
service, according to the provisions of the bill would be de- 
termined by the present Secretary of Commerce, and he is a 
member of the majority party, who would then have to give 
notice to the Secretary of the Navy, who is also a member of 
the dominant party. If the Secretary of Commerce can not 
determine that to be true, I say that the public and the press, 
as important as their interests are, ought still to be permitted 
to get that service, and that the rights ofthe Government and the 
rights of the press and the rights of the public should not be 
subordinated to the selfish interests of a few private radio com- 
panies. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that as he 
will recall, I do not know whether the remark was made in his 
presenee or not, but the idea of some members of the committee 
was that if it should transpire that it might become necessary 
to extend this rate to the press beyond June 30, 1922, the Con- 
gress will then be in session and the matter might then be taken 
care of. However, I will say this, with a slight modification 
which I think may be aeceptable to the gentleman, I think we 
may agree upon what he suggests. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I hope we may, and I want to say 
this, that the gentleman from Illinois and I were on the subcom- 
mittee together and we have undertaken to thrash this out, and 
I do not think there has been very much difference between us 
anywhere along the line. But with regard to the fact that we 
will be in session and can enact supplemental legislation, the 
press and the news associations have for 18 months been trying 
to get relief and have not got it yet, and it is an important mat- 
ter. It is an important matter to them, it is an important 
matter to the publie that they should not be curtailed in the re- 
ceipt and transmission of press matter. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, his posi- 
tion simply is we should not tie ourselves with the view of 
untying ourselves by legislation later? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. That is it exactly. I want to in- 
voke in support of the position, which I in my feeble way have 
endeavored to express, What I presume will be considered to be 
pretty good authority at this time. President Harding in his 
message to the Congress, in dealing with this subject, said this: 

It is proper to invite your attention to the importance of the radio 
communieation and cable. To meet strategic, commercial, and political 
needs, active encouragement should be given to the extension of 
American-owned and operated cable and radio services. Between the 
United States and its possessions there should be ample communication 
facilities providing direct services at reasonable rates. Between the 
United States and other countries not only should there be adequate 
facilities but these should be so far as practicable direct and free from 
foreign intermediation. Friendly cooperation should be extended to in- 
ternational efforts aimed at encouraging improvement of international 
communication facilities and designed to further the exchange of 
messages, 

Now, listen to this: 

Private monopolies tending to prevent the development of needed 
facilities should be prohibited. Government-owned faeilities, wherever 
possible without unduly interfering with private enterprise or Govern- 
ment needs, should be made available for general usage. 

He does not say they should be made available only until 
June, 1922, and we are certainly not unduly interfering with 
private business when we say that private business can have 
all of the radio business whenever they are able to attend to it, 
The President in this message says further: 

Particularly desirable is the provision of ample cables and radio 
services at reasonable rates for the transmission of press matter, so 
that the American reader may receive a wide range of news and the 
‘oreign reader receive full accounts of American activities. The daily 
press of all countries may well be put in position to contribute to 
international understandings by the publication of interesting foreign 
news. 

Later in his message President Harding makes this state- 
inent: 

International communication by cable and radio requires cooperation 
between the powers concerned. 

Now, gentlemen, I say that President Harding in his recent 
message on this subject was exactly right. He has looked at 
it from the broad standpoint of the press and the public. Why, 
if it were to be reduced to a question of dollars and cents, the 
press business alone has got a thousand dollars invested where 
these private radio companies have got a dime invested. If 
you want to disregard the public interests, if’ you want to disre- 
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gard absolutely the importance of communication of foreign 
news, and if it is going to resolve itself in a contest between 
private interests I think we ought to resolve it in favor of the 
press agencies and newspapers of the land who have demanded 
a good deal more than it is proposed to give them in the resolu- 
tien under consideration unless it is amended, because they 
asked for the passage of the Greene bill, which fixes no such 
restrictions upon them., If we had passed the bill introduced by, 
Chairman GREENE in the form in whieh it was introduced, the 
press of the country and the Congress would not now be con- 
fronted with the situation with which we are now dealing, 
Now, I want to say further, gentlemen, if anybody objects to 
the form, which I advocate, and which some of my colleagues 
advocate, except these privately owned radio companies that 
seem to be so afraid of Government competition, there is nothing 
in the world even now, and there has been nothing since Ieb- 
ruary 29, 1920, to keep the private radio companies from getting 
all the business that they can get and handle. My proposed 
amendment does not interfere with that. It simply provides 
that the Government shall supplement the needed service until 
the privately owned companies are able to render it: The 
majority of this committee which reported out this bill are op- 
posed to even that except up until June, 1922, unless they, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Lllinois, see proper to agree 
to the suggested amendment. Now, here is another feature of 
this proposition. The question is as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] explained to you. The newspaper rep- 
resentatives advised us that it was impossible for them to make 
proper foreign news arrangements unless they could do .so for 
some definite period of time. ‘They first asked that this service 
be extended from year to year, in order that they might make 
annual contracts. Now, this resolution gives less than one year, 
because before this bill can become a law they will not have a 
year—much less, any time whatever—within which to make a 
yearly contract; and then the Government service is to termi- 
nate abruptly regardless of conditions, and could not be rein- 
stated after June 30, 1922, no matter what conditions might 
subsequently arise. 

The amendment that I propose to introduce, gentlemen of 
the committee, is this, namely, to strike out the language con- 
tained on the last page of the bill after the word “ thereof” in 
line 2, and insert in lieu this language: 

And all rights conferred by this section shall terminate and cease 
in any event on June 30, 1922: Provided further, That the rights 
conferred by this section with respect to press messages. shall not 
terminate and cease prior to June 30, 1922, after which date the 
right to use such Government service for the transmission and recep- 
tien of press messages shall terminate and cease as between any coun- 
tries or localities or between any locality or privately operated ships, 
whenever privately owned and operated stations are capable of meet- 
ing the normal communication requirements between such countries or 


localities or between any locality and privately owned ships, and the 
Secretary of Commerce shall have notified the Secretary of the Navy 


thereof. 

Now, who can object to that except the private companies, 
who would like to let the public and the press go without the 
service, looking at it from their own selfish interests and dis- 
regarding the public interest? But we are here supposed to 
regard the public interest, and I think that the public is entitled 
to this service until they can get it from some other source. 
Even my amendment will make it more restrictive than in the 
form of the resolution as originally introduced by the chairman 
of this committee. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am not going 
to consume any more of your time on this proposition. I think 
it is a matter of tremendous importance, as President Harding 
saw proper to say in his message. It is a matter of sufficient 
importance that we should do what he strongly recommended 
in that message, and I hope that those of you across the aisle 
will see proper to join me in following your leader in that 
respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. KHARNS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. KEARNS. To submit a parliamentary inquiry. 
like to know how much time is remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
GREENE] has: 20 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis] has some time remaining, if he desires 
to use it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
floor. Does he wish to yield time? 

Mr. KEARNS. We are desirous of transacting some very 
important business, and we are strongly of the opinion the com- 
mittee is unanimous for this legislation, and since there is not 
a quorum [I thought possibly we could come to some under 
standing that we would have an early vote on this. 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


I would 


I understand he yielded the 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman would not take advantage 
of those who are absent by compelling them to come through 
the hot weather to the House and vote? 

Mr. KEARNS. I would not, provided we had an early vote. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. We are going to have an 
early vote. How much time is there remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
20 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Tennessee has 
17, if he desires to use it, 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I reserve my time, Mr. Chairman. | 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, I desire to 
say a few words in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee. I 
have been a member of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fishefies ever since the radio act was enacted in 1912, and 
during all that time the committee have faithfully tried to ad- 
vance the interests of radio development and have succeeded 
in taking care of all the demands that have been presented to 
the committee. During the recent World War it became neces- 
sary to turn the radio business over to the Government for the 


use of the Navy. There were some 5,000 radio operators who | 


were called into the Navy during the war, all of them amateurs, 
for the purpose of aiding the Navy and assisting in the matters 
of radio communication. So there has been no attempt, either 
in the committee or outside of the committee, to prevent the 
Navy Department from enlarging its radio service or making 
such improvements as were needed, but many individuals, who 
as amateurs became very proficient in the use and develop- 
ment of radio, lost all of their opportunity for improvement, and 
they were not allowed to use their mechanisms during the war 
period. 

After the armistice was declared, and later in 1920, the Navy 
finally removed the restrictions to which these amateur opera- 
tors had been subjected and restored to them the opportunity 
to reestablish themselves and improve radio service. As a con- 
sequence they have ameliorated the radio conditions without 
cost to either the Government or injury to any individual. 
Now, my friend from Tennessee is very much disturbed because 
he is afraid that if the Government will only take care of this 
business and nothing is done to develop radio service on the 
part of individuals, there is going to be a great damage to the 
community. I can not agree with the theories of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. The development of the radio has been very 
largely through private enterprise, and beyond even what the 
Navy has done. Now the gentleman from Tennessee states 
that the Navy has turned a vast amount of money into the 
Treasury through radio development. They certainly expended 
a vast amount of money, and if any money was returned to the 
Treasury I am sure all will feel gratified. I can not conceive 
any reason why the Government should come in with its vast 
resources and interfere with an individual or an organization 
that is trying to build up an industry and establish it. And 
many individuals have established themselves in radio develop- 
ment. I know of a man in my own city, who lives only about 
100 feet from where I reside. that is able to communicate with the 
Hawaiian Islands, and he communicates at a time that does not 
interfere with anybody else, because on the top of his letterhead 
it states that his operations will be conducted between 11 
o'clock at night and 1 o’clock in the morning. And he com- 
municates with people as he pleases and communicates with 
such people as are interested in the private development of 
radio. I am in favor of such development. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman indorse the action of the President of the United 
States, and I think he and I are in perfect accord regarding 
the President’s actions. But I do not believe in the Government 
establishing itself in private business and preventing the people 
of the United States, from whatever part of the country they 
come, from developing any business that they see fit to develop. 
I think we ought to develop it, and I think the Government 
ought to cease their efforts to compete to the injury and 
destruction of private enterprise. And this development of 
radio by the Navy Department is from funds paid from the 
Treasury. The cost of the maintenance of the radio service in 
the Navy, the cost of the improvements of the service in the 
Navy is paid out of the pockets of the people of the United 
States in the form of increased taxation. But if the individual 
desires to develop radio and the Department of “ommerce de- 


cides that there is sufficient private enterprise to meet all the | 
needs of the community, I believe in having it done by private | 


enterprise and private investment of capital rather than to 
grind the taxpayers to pay the price, and then have it claimed 
on this floor that it does not cost anything to do the business 
and that all receipts are profits from the business, when no 
estimate is submitted to show the overhead charges or other 
necessary expenses of maintenance of the departments while 
they deliberately attempt to prevent the success of private 
enterprise. 
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I know the Navy Department can not be carried on without 
cost. It costs a great deal of money. I am willing to appro- 
priate all the money needed to keep the Navy in good condition 
to meet any of its legitimate expenses, but I am opposed to ap- 
propriating money to enable it to destroy or interfere with 
private enterprise. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the resolution for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 2 of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint 
resolution to authorize the operation of Government-owned radio sta- 
tions for the use of the general public, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized, under 
the terms and conditions and at rates prescribed by him, which rates 
shall be just and reasonable, and which, upon complaint, shall be sub- 





| ject to review and revision by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


to use all radio stations and apparatus, wherever located, owned by 
the United States and under the control of the Navy Department— 
(a) for the reception and transmission of press messages offered by any 
newspaper published in the United States. its Territories or possessions, 
or published by citizens of the United States in foreign countries, or 
by any press association of the United States, and—(b) for the recep- 
tion and transmission of private commercial messages: Provided, That 
the rates fixed for the reception and transmission of all such messages, 
other than press messages between the Pacific coast of the United 
States and the Orient, shall not be less than the ratzs charged by 
privately owned and operated stations for like messages and service: 
Provided furtker, That the right to use such stations for any of the 
purposes named in this section, except for the reception and trans- 
mission of press messages, other than press messages between the 
Atlantic coast of the United States and ships at sea, shall terminate 
and cease as between any countries or localities or between any locality 
and privately operated ships, whenever privately owned and operated 
stations are capable of meeting the normal communication requirements 
between such countries or localities or between any locality and pri- 
vately operated ships, and the Secretary of Commerce shall have noti- 
fied the Secretary of the Navy thereof, and all rights conferred by this 
section shall terminate and cease in any event two years from the date 
this resolution takes effect. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, after the word “ event,” strike out the words “ two 
years from the date this resoluticn takes effect and insert in lieu 
thereof “on June 30, 1922.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an 
anrendment in the form of a substitute for the committee 
anrendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 2, after the word “ thereof,’ strike out the comma and 
the following words, ‘“‘and all rights conferred by this section shail 
terminate and cease in any event on June 30, 1922," and insert in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: 

“Provided further, That the rights conferred by this section with 
respect to press messages shall not terminate and cease prior to June 
30, 1922, after which date the right to use such Government service 
for the transmission and reception of press messages shall terminate 





| and cease as between any countries or localities or between any local- 


ity or privately operated ships, whenever privately owned and oper- 
ated stations are capable of meeting the normal communication 
requirements between such counfries or localities or between any local- 
ity and privately owned ships, and the Secretary of Commerce sha! 
have notified the Secretary of the Navy thereof.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not a substitute to the committee amendment. It 
would be in order, I take it, when the committee amendnrent 
is disposed of. But the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man has no direct relevancy to the committee amendment which 
is before the House; that is, to strike out “ two years from the 
date this resolution takes effect” and insert “on June 30, 
1922.” There may be Members of the House who would favor 
the committee amendment and yet who would also wish to 
favor the proposed substitute. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point 
of order that the proposed substitute strikes out of the original 
bill other matter than the committee amendment, and therefore 
it can not be a substitute for the committee amendment. It 
strikes out all the language beginning in line 2 after the 
comma on page 3. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My further point of order is that the sub- 
stitute is not germane to the committee amendment. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Would it be in order if the committee 
amendment is voted on, then to offer the proposed substitute 
as an amendment to the bill as amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. Any amendment otherwise germane would 
be in order and proper. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. What I was asking was if the com- 





mittee should adopt the committee amendment would it still 
be in order to offer the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee to the section? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Well, if it did not by its very terms re- 
verse the action of the committee in agreeing to its amend- 
ment—that is, unless it was an amendment inconsistent with the 
action which the committee had already taken. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The amendment of the committee 
does not affect the meaning of any part of the bill as it was 
written except the time when it goes into effect, and therefore 
it seems to me that the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee would not necessarily contravene the amendment of the 
committee. But I would like to know what the Chair thinks 
about it, because there ought to be some way for the House to 
express itself on the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The only way that the House could ex- 
press itself would be to vote down the committee amendment. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not understand the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House could vote down the committee 
amendment and then take action not inconsistent with the vote 
by which the committee amendment was voted down. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit a 
suggestion ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Voting down the committee amendment 
in this case would not improve the situation, because if you 
voted down the committee amendment you would still have the 
limitation, and the question would again arise whether the pro- 
posed amendment would affect the limitation. I think even 
after the limitation had been adopted an exception to that 
limitation might not necessarily be in contravention to the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. If the Chair please, of course I 
fully understand that if the committee amendment were adopted 
it would be proper for me to offer an amendment to strike out 
the words “on June 30, 1922,” instead.of the words that the 
committee amendment proposes to strike out. But having 
acted on that, it oceurs to me that my amendment could be 
directed to the bill as reported. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Unless the committee amendment 
should be considered as a perfecting amendment; then. the 
whole thing would be subject to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would call the attention of the 
gentleman frem Tennessee to the fact that his amendment might 
be submitted at some other point in the bill rather than at the 
point where the amendment has been recommended. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. If the Chair please, my amend- 
ment is in the form of a proviso. I will state that, of course, I 
have no objection to the committee amendment being voted on 
first, and I was rather under the impression that the committee 
amendment was a perfecting amendment, because it dealt only 
with the matter of time, whereas my amendment deals with the 
entire proviso. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman not realize that that 
is the reason why it is not a substitute? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Would it be in order to offer it as 
an amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
that it would be. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, instead of offering 
my amendment in the form of a substitute, I simply offer mine 
as an amendment to the amendment offered by the committee 
to the proviso. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit a suggestion? Let us have a vote on the committee amend- 
ment, and then, I take it, it will be in order for the gentleman 
to offer his amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I am perfectly willing to do that, 
unless the point be made and sustained that my amendment 
is not in order because it is contrary to the action just taken. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I shall not make any point of order 
against the gentleman's amendment myself, but I want to offer 
a substitute for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the eom- 
mittee amendment should be disposed of first. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Without impairing my right to 
offer the other? 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman can offer any ger- 
mane amendment that is not inconsistent with the action of 
the committee in agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BANS HEAD. Let me suggest to the Chair, in order that 
we can get down to business on this matter, that the parlia- 
mentary status is that a point of erder is pending against the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. Let the Chair 
dispose of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] is not in 
its very bature a substitute for the committee amendment. 


I am not in the chair, but it is my opinion 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman,.a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will -state it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Would it ‘not .be possible and proper by 
unanimous consent to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; by unanimous consent, always. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That can be done always. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer the amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk, exeept that it 
will be necessary to change it—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Tennéssee take 
his .amendment and ‘re-form it so that it will be in the proper 
form? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. I desire to move an amendment, to strike 
out everything contained in the joint resolution beginning with 
the word “provided,” in line 11, page 2. Is not that motion 
preferential to the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLANTON. He has not offered it yet. There is noth- 
ing before the House. 

Mr. LONDON. Then I move to strike out everything begin- 
ning with the word “ provided,” on-page 2, line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. To strike out the remainder of the sec- 
tion? 

Mr. LONDON. ‘To strike out the remainder of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] has a preferential motion. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Page 8, line 2, after 
the word “thereof,” strike out the comma and the following words: 
“and all rights conferred by this section shall terminate and cease in 
any event on June 30, 1922,” and insert in lieu thereof « semicolon 
and the following: 

“ Provided further, That the ‘rights conferred by this section with 
respect to press messages shall not terminate and cease prior to June 
80, 1922, after which date the right to use such Government service 
for the transmission and reception of press messages shall terminate 
and cease .as between any countries or localities or between any 
locality or privately operated ships, whenever privately owned and 
operated stations are capable of meeting the normal communication 
requirements between such countries or localities or between any 


locality and privately owned ships, and the Secretary of Commerce 
shall have notified the Secretary of the Navy thereof.’’ 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a 
substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk ‘read as follows: d 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Page 3, line 5, ‘after the 
words “June 30, 1922,” in the committee amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing : “ Provided, That after June 30, 1922, the right to use such Goy- 
ernment service for the transmission and reception of press messages 
shall terminate and cease as between any countries or localities or 
between any locality or privately operated ships whenever privately 
owned and operated stations are capable of meeting the normal com- 
munication requirements between such countries or localities or between 
any locality and privately owned ships, and the Secretary of Commerce 
shall have notified the Secretary of the Navy thereof.” 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
have this objection to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee: He strikes out the words, beginning in line 2, on 
page 8, of the joint resolution reading as follows: 

And all rights conferred by this section shall cease and terminate in 
any event on June 80, 1922. 

I think those words should remain. Iam not opposed to 
granting the further privilege to press messages and press asso- 
ciations in the event the Secretary of Commerce believes that it 
is necessary to use the facilities of the Navy for the transmis- 
sion of press messages after June 30, 1922, and that this may 
be done is the only effect of my substitute. 

Mr. MILLS, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. Does not the gentleman’s substitute go much 
further than the bill as originally reported by the committee in 
that it extends the time provided for by the law as it exists 
to-day? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. To what time does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. MILLS. June 5, 1922. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It has already been extended 25 days. 
That is all, and that has already been done by the amendment 
of the committee. 
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1921. 


Mr, MILLS. I wnderstand that; and now the gentleman is 
extending the time during which the Government can handle 
commercial business: 


Mr. CHINDBLLOM. Not commercial business—press mes- 
sages. 

Mr. MILLS. Well, press messages are commercial business. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Under my substitute, after June 30, 


1922, the radio facilities of the Navy may be used for the 
transmission and reception of press messages until the Seere- 
tary of Commerce shall have determined that private radio 
facilities are adequate, and then it will terminate, when he 
notifies the Secretary of the Navy of that fact. 

Mr. MILLS. Myr. Chairman, I should like to be heard in 
opposition to the substitute and the amendment. My under- 
standing of the situation is that after lengthy hearings and 
much consideration Congress fixed June, 1922, as the limit of 
time during which the Government-owned radio stations would 
aecept commercial business, whether furnished by the press or 
in the form of ordinary commercial messages.. My understand- 
ing further is that in reporting this bill it was intended by the 
committee that the limit should be observed. not only as to com- 
mercial business but as to press messages,. An important prin- 
ciple is involved and the amendment reaches much further than 
appears on the surface. To-day two or three corporations of 
considerable importance are investing vast amounts of capital 
in. the development and operation of radio facilities in this 
country. It is impossible for them to obtain the necessary 
capital to carry on this work of development unless. they have 
some assurance that. the Government of the United States will 
not continue in the radio business. Now, gentlemen will urge 
that it is merely an extension with relation to press messages, 
but at the same time if I was in the radio business I should 
look on this as an entering wedge and a determination on the 
part of the people who believe that the Government should 
remain in the business to retain a foothold in the radio business, 
and if that is the effect I assure you, gentlemen, it will have 
a serious effect on the development of the private industry. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is the gentleman unwilling te trust 
his own Secretary of Commerce to declare when there are 
facilities to meet the demands of the public and the press in 
the radio business? 

Mr. MILLS. Now that the Government has declared that. it 
will go out of the radio business in 1922, I am opposed to 
having it change its’ mind. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Then the gentleman is unwilling to 
trust his own Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, we are willing to 
accept the substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Curpstonm]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee) there were 23 ayes and 44 noes. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON: On page 2, line 11, after the 
word “messages,” strike out the colon, insert a period, and strike 
out the remainder of the section. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, this resolution prohibits the 
xovernment from supplying radio service at rates cheaper than 
the rates charged by private companies. It is caleulated to 
secure to private capital the control of the air. Organized capi- 
tal has acquired a great deal of the land, has control of the 
ocean, and this resolution intends to make it certain that the 
air shall not escape from the dominion of the king—private 
capital. Some day we will have the sun harnessed, and private 
corporations will be formed which will levy a tax upon the 
people for each ray of sunshine. It should be clear, except to 
those who do not want to see, that the use of the wireless 
and the control of the air can not be safely intrusted to private 
capital. 

Mr, EDMONDS. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Does the gentleman contend that the sun 
can be controlled by Government? 


Will the gentlenran yield? 
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Mr. LONDON. I contend that land, which is a public utility, 
is now controlled by private capital, because it has managed to 
make laws which enable a small portion of the people to con- 
trol the land. If the genius of man could discover a method for 
controlling the sun, we would hear arguments that private 
genius and. private capital should be permitted to expioit the 
sun and sunshine. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. In a minute. Im view of the fact that in 
most countries of the world radio stations are controlled by 
the Governments, it will be necessary for private capital to 
enter into arrangements with foreign Governments. We will 
thus have private capital undertake the functions of govern- 
nient in the sphere of radio control. The private radio com- 
panies are not helpless little private enterprises, but represent, 
as the hearings: disclose, some of the most gigantic corporations 
in America. It is not a question of encouraging private capi- 
tal; it is a question of surrendering to private capital. 

Of course I realize that the Republicans are trying to carry, 
out the promise they made that they will have less government 
in. business and more business in government, but I think they 
are carrying it a little too far, and that they are permitting 
business to govern altogether too much. You are permitting 
business to rule, to control, and to govern. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of a government 
competing with private individuals in business enterprises? 

Mr. LONDON. You are doing something more than that here: 
you are preventing. the Government from competing. That is 
what you are doing;. when you stipulate that the charge ef the 
Government shall not be less: than that of private capital you 
are preventing the Government from competing in the business. 
That may be democracy in Texas, but it is not democracy any- 
where else. 

Mr. BLANTON. Democracy in Texas is taking the Govern- 
ment out of business, 

Mr. LONDON. Democracy in Texas does not want to put 
business in a position where it can control the life of the people, 
and that is what you are doing. 

You permit private capital to control public functions and 
public necessities. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman cite a single instance in his- 
tory where the Government has developed a single convenience 
of progress for man? 

Mr. LONDON. In the half a minute [I have, I should say, 
take your public schools, for one thing. 

Mr. BEGG. Did the Government do that? 

Mr. LONDON. Exactly, and Herbert Spencer, the great 
philosopher of unrestrained individualism and an authority 
relied on by anarchists, argued that the establishment of the 
public schools was the worst menace to liberty. There is no 
difference between the reactionary capitalist at the top and the 
anarchist at the bottom. Both of them abhor every form of 
government. Both of them detest the subordination of the in- 
dividual to public welfare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BANKHBDAD. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it necessary 
to rise in opposition to the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon], because I assume this com- 
mittee will not take seriously the purpose which it has in mind, 
to wit, to take the life and strength out of this proposition. I 
rise merely for the purpose of saying that there should be no 
confusion whatever as to the purposes of this resolution. In 
brief,. they are simply these: The Government, during the war, 
through the Navy Department, acquired certain radio stations, 
which it still owns and operates. According to the evidence 
before the committee, it has been shown that private radio insti- 
tutions in some cases do not possess adequate facilities to fur- 
nish accommodations to the public, and especially to the press 
associations of the country. All this resolution does, and all 
the committee had in mind that it would do, is simply to provide 
that when the Secretary of Commerce finds that private con- 
cerns do not have facilities to do all of this press business, then 
the Navy stations shall, until the 30th of June, 1922, be per- 
mitted to carry the excess that is offered. That is all there is 
in the resolution, and that is all that is sought to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The committee has one more bill for 
consideration. Is it necessary that the committee rise now and 
report this resolution, or may it be laid aside with the favorable 
recommendation and the other bill taken up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the com- 
mittee should rise and report this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the resolution with the 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WatsH having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kan- 
sas, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration House joint resolution No. 7 and had instructed 
him to report the same back to the House with an amendment, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the resolution as amended do pass. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint resolution as amended. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the joint resolution was passed was 
laid on the table. 

ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
3LANTON) there were—ayes 14, noes 61. 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it in order to explain the 
reason Why I voted against adjournment? 

‘Lhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I were permitted to explain, 
I would say that I voted against it so as to expedite the tariff 
bill, 

. MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 2089. An act authorizing the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of Minnesota; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution for the relief of States in the 
eotton belt that have given aid to cotton farmers forced from 
the fields in established nonproduction zones through efforts to 
eradicate the pink bollworm. 

FISH-RESCUE STATION, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill H. R. 2393, to provide for the establishment on the Missis- 
sippi River of a fish-rescue station, to be under the direction 
of the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts calls up the bill H. R. 2398. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. The House will automatically resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MApDEN] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 2398, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established on the Mississippi 
River, at a point to be selected by the Secretary of Commerce, a station 
for the rescue of fishes and the propagation of mussels in connection 
with fish-rescue operations throughout the meee Valley, to be 
under the direction of the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce, and for this purpose there is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $75,000 for the construction of buildings and the purchase 
of equipment, boats, and such other accessories as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the successful operation of such station. 

Sec. 2. That in connection with the establishment of such fish-rescue 
station there is authorized the following personnel, namely : One district 
supervisor, at $3,000 per annum, to have general charge of fish-resqye 
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and fish-cultural operations in the Mississippi Valley; a field superin- 
tendent, at $2,400 per annum; 2 field foremen, at $1,500 each per 
annum; 5 fish-culturists at large, at $1,200 each per annum; 1 engi- 
neer at large, at $1,400 per annum; 1 clerk, at $1,200 per annum; 2 
coxswains at large, at $1,200 each per annum; and 2 apprentice fish- 
culturists, at $900 each per annum. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, in view of the un- 
easiness which seems to exist in the House, I shall make only a 
very brief and general statement in the first instance, and will 
then be glad to yield to answer such questions as I may be able 
to. This bill is identical in purpose and substantially the same 
in language as the bill introduced in the last House by Mr. 
Esch, of Wisconsin. The bill at that time was favorably re- 
ported by the committee, but failed to be reached for considera- 
tion. It has two primary purposes. It authorizes the establish- 
ment of a fish-rescue station on the Mississippi River at a point 
to be designated by the Secretary of Commerce for the purpose 
of carrying on there in an enlarged way the fish-rescue opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Its second purpose is to aid in the propagation of the mussels 
in the Mississippi River. The Mississippi River offers a most 
unusual opportunity for fish rescue operations. It is a river 
where there are rapid rises of the waters and where there are 
corresponding rapid recession of waters. These rapid changes 
of elevation of waters leave where the waters drop a great 
many ponds, puddles, bayous, and even lakes at various places 
up and down the length of the river, and every time these 
periods of drought or recession of waters comes there are left 
in these ponds or puddles or pools, whatever you choose to call 
them, large quantities of valuable edible fish. These instances 
occur not only in the upper regions of the river, in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, but to a greater or less extent clear down the 
whole covrse of the Mississippi River to Louisiana and its 
mouth. The bureau in a small way has been at work along this 
line for some few years. I think as far back as 1914 the depart- 
ment rescued from these ponds something like two and a half 
million fish. If the fish are not rescued with the receding of the 
waters and the drying up of the pools and the ponds, the fish 
die, and again if they are there when cold weather comes the 
small ponds freeze over and the fishes suffocate. The work 
from 1914 on has extended until in 1919 it has resulted in the 
rescue in round numbers of 156,000,000 of edible fish from these 
pools and streams. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. May I finish this brief statement, and 
then I will gladly yield? Now, it has been estimated that at 
least 25 per cent of those rescued fish which are put back into 
the main current of the stream and into the main stream live to 
maturity, and it has been estimated that at the going value of 
fish that number of fish in 1919 was worth at least six and a 
half million dollars. This work was done by the Department of 
Commerce at an average cost per thousand of fish at 20 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is the question I wanted 
to ask. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The average cost is 20 cents per 1,000 
of these rescued fish. Now, in the doing of this work the de- 
partment has operated by calling upon the existing cultural 
stations up and down the Mississippi River for men. That is 
all done at the expense of existing activities. And this fish 
rescue station is designed to be established at some point to be 
designated by the authorities of the bureau, fronr which point 
the employees herein authorized can operate and take charge of 
this work all up and down the length of the valley. Now, that 
is the first proposition, I may say the primary purpose, in this 
bill. Closely connected with that there is another activity 
which should receive encouragement. There is in the Missis- 
sippi Valley a very considerable button industry. As I under- 
stand it, there are something like 20,000 employees employed 
throughout this valley in this button industry, and the produc- 
tion amounts annually to a great many million dollars. Now, 
these mussels are facing extinction. At certain seasons of the 
year the mussels throw off the young. If fish are not present 
at the time these young are thrown off the young mussels sink 
to the bottom of the stream and die. In other words, in order 
for these young mussels to live it is necessary as they are 
thrown off from the parent mussel that they attach themselves 
to the gills, the fins, or the tails of fishes, and there they embed 
themselves, and there they stay until finally at the proper 
period of development they leave the fish and take up their inde- 
pendent life in the bed of the river. 

Now, in connection with these fish-rescue operations it has 
been the practice of the bureau to fill the ponds, the interme- 
diate ponds in which these fish are kept from ihe time they are 
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rescued from the waste waters until they are put back into the 
native waters, with spawning mussels, the young of which at- 
tach themselves to the fish put into the ponds with them. It 
is a curious thing, but the scientists tell us that a certain kind 
of mussel attaches itself to a certain kind of fish and will not 
attach itself to another species of fish. So the bureau in a 
small way has been introducing these rescued fish into these 
ponds filled with these spawning mussels and then the fish 
inoculate themselves with these young mussels and the mussels 
stay there until the proper time. Then the fish are put into the 
waters of the river and these young mussels drop off and the 
mussel takes up its independent life in the waters of the river. 
Now, it seems to the committee which has this bill in charge 
that either one of these activities justified this authorization, 
and so the bill has been reported here with the unanimous re- 
port from the committee. Now, that is all I care to say, unless 
somebody desires to ask a question. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
me a minute? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wuire] has said, in addition to the 
great number that are put into the river, the fish that are 
rescued are distributed upon application to various parts of the 
country. Along the front of my district on the outside of the 
levee, when the river goes down the ponds and what we call 
borrow pits, where the earth has been taken for the purpose of 
building a levee, fish gather in tens of thousands—I dare say in 
the millions—and they are rescued from those places and 
shipped under the direction of the Bureau of Fisheries to all 
parts of the country adjacent to the Mississippi River. This 
work has been going on in a more or less haphazard way for a 
number of years with the very limited funds which have been 
made available for it, and the work has been fully justified by 
results. This bill ought to be passed, and I hope it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. We are not going to take much 
time, and I ask to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not see anyone on his feet 
asking to be recognized. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I had reserved the balance 
of my time. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
A. P. NELson]. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am very grateful to the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the privilege of speaking out of order. I desire to 
address myself during the time allotted me to the subject of 
limitation of armaments. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my profound conviction that one of the 
greatest and most far-reaching problems of the hour is the 
problem of an agreement among the great powers of the world 
to initiate a proper program of reduction in armaments, both 
military and naval. An agreement of this kind is absolutely de- 
manded by the serious economic conditions which exist to-day in 
every one of the great world powers. 

It is quite evident that if the present competitive program of 
increased armaments, both military and naval, by the great 
powers of the world is to be continued, there can be nothing 
left but world bankruptcy and dissolution of civilization. At 
the first meeting of The Hague tribunal, Czar Nicholas of 
Russia is reported to have stated that Hurope at that tinre was 
spending £250,000,000 per annum for armaments, and to have 
indicated that if Hurope were long to continue armament at 
such a rate it would eventually spell chaos and ruin in- 
dustrially and socially to all of Hurope. If this were true, 
then, of Europe, what is the problem to-day, when America 
alone is approximating that expenditure for armaments? As 
a result of the awful desolation of the World War and our 
continued program of huge armaments, the world is staggering 
under a load of encrmots debts and almost unbearable tax 
burdens. Even our own countty, the wealthiest Nation in the 
world, is facing to-day a taxation program that is well-nigh 
intolerable. Debts and taxes must be reduced. HExtravagance 
must be removed and economy must be established. Our over- 
burdened and discouraged citizenship is joining the embittered 
cry of the world for relief. They demand that the wanton 
waste in maintaining large military and naval establishments 
be eliminated. [Applause.] 

I stand for an adequate navy and an adequate army; but 
no one can successfully contend that at the present time there 
is any good and sane reason for increased navies and enlarged 
armies, 
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The world is now practically prostrate and almost bankrupt 
from the recent war, and no extensive war conflict,can, by even 
the wildest flights of the imagination, be thought possible for 
the next 10 years. If that is true, why, then, build battleships 
that will be on the serap heap in 10 years and of little avail 
in active conflict at the end of that time? For the present time 
our able-bodied and valiant veterans of the World War are our 
potential army of protection against any immediate emergency. 
I am agreed, however, to expand our research bureaus in both 
the Army and the Navy. Keep these up to the last minute of 
details in all lines of military and naval inventions and dis- 
coveries. It is clear that the world powers must cease the 
insane and ruinous program of appropriating for huge naval 
and military establishments and use their tax budgets for peace- 
ful and constructive purposes. [Applause.] 

Now is the hour to initiate such a world movement and, as 
our President has indieated, we are ready to cooperate in such 
a movement. This should not be a matter of petty politics 
but a matter of the united action of the deepest patriotism and 
the broadest statesmanship for the welfare of struggling, bleed- 
ing, and suffering humanity. 

May our good President and a united Congress lead the way 
for a conference of the world powers on reduction of armaments 
at the earliest possible date. I plead for such a conference 
both from an economic and ethical standpoint. May we have the 
vision to see and the statesmanship to lead in bringing about at 
no distant date the proper solution of this burning question of 
humanity. The only way to do a thing is to do it. Let us cease 
merely debating and talking about it. Let us highly resolve to 
move forward to the shining goal set before us and by united 
action help secure world disarmament and insure the fruits of 
universal peace and world-wide prosperity to a distressed and 
war-torn humanity. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis¢con- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. GREEND of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GraHaAm]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that 
I shall occupy 10 minutes. In fact, I think I shall not. It 
may be somewhat of a passage from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous for me to pass from the topic of world interest that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSon] has been discussing 
and talk about the measure that is before the House. But that 
is what I propose to do. 

My attention was. called to this measure in the last Congress, 
the last time it was up. I did not know it was to come up to-day 
until I came into the House this afternoon. This is a very 
worthy bill, gentlemen, and it has a lot in it that is of interest 
to our people. I do not believe that you genti-:nen who live 
in other parts of the country know the vast extent ef the riches 
that are contained in the Mississippi River in a food way. The 
quantities of fish that are taken out of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries and sold in the markets of the world reach 
an enormous figure. I would not attempt to state it now, but 
earload after ecarload of fish is daily shipped out of almost 
every town of any considerable size along the Mississippi River, 
all valuable food fishes, 

Within the last few years most of the land has been leveed 
along the Mississippi River. As a consequence all up and down 
the Mississippi River are found innumerable barrow pits. When 
the river rises in the springtime these barrow pits fill with 
water coutaining fish, most of which are edible. When the 
water drops, as it usually does, quite suddeniy, we find these 
barrow pits full of the most valuable kinds of fish. 

During the last season I have observed that the Fisheries rep- 
resentatives of the United States Government and of the various 





| States which have been engaged in this reseue work have done 


a very valuable service. In the first place, they have driven out 
the pot fisherman who goes through there with his nets shortly 
after the fall of the river and gets out of the pools almost 
everything that is living in them and destroys the little fishes. 
They have driven the pot fisherman out of business because 
the United States agents and State agents are on the job. But 
in addition they have saved these vast quantities of fish alive 
which every year before had been dying. I have known the 
situation to be such that in the spring of the year you could 
not endure the stench of decaying fish for a long distance from 
the river, occasioned by the vast quantities of dead fish lying 
along the river in these ponds and pools, representing many 
tons of fish in the aggregate, which have been destroyed in that 
way by the sudden fall of the river. 

Now, in the last year these representatives, with their boats 
and seines, have been going up and down the river and taking 
these fish out of the barrow pits, and the result of it is that the 
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fish life of the river has been largely increased, and all of it 
practically is now being saved. 

This is a valuable work. I am sorry that there is not a 
greater authorization of appropriations made for it in this bill 
than there is. I hope in the future it will be the policy of this 
committee to bring in further authorizations for further stations 
of this kind, so that these fish may have the protection that 
they ought to have, and the food supply of the country be 
thereby conserved and increased. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘The gentleman knows that it is particularly 
valuable at this time on account of the mussel fishery up there 
being preity well depleted. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. I think some of the greatest 
mussel beds in the Mississippi River were along that reach of 
the river that borders the western part of my district. I remem- 
ber one mussel bed hear the city of New Boston, in my own 
county, that was many feet deep. Those mussels had accumu- 
lated there from year to year. The mussel, you must under- 
stand, is not like the oyster. The oyster does not move. But 
these mussels and clams move about in the river, and these 
vast shoals that they would form would move. When it was 
found out that the mussel shells were good for something the 
fishermen began to take them out, scooping them out by means 
of all sorts of devices; and, as has been the custom with re- 
spect to our national resources from time immemorial, they 
would destroy more than they would save. They would take 
them out, large and small alike, and destroy everything that 
was there; and in consequence in two or three years’ time those 
vast beds of mussels that had been formed, many feet in depth, 
disappeared from our river. To-day you can not find them. 

Many of the mussel shells that are used in the button factories 
in my district are brought up from Arkansas and Tennessee 
and other States to keep the factories going, and the only mus- 
sels that we find are those that we get by dragging hooks 
through the water; the mussels being open, upon the hooks 
entering the shells they will cling to the hook and the mussel 
gatherer will bring them up a dozen or so at one drag, and then 
proceed to drag again; but in the places where there were once 
thousands there are now only a few. 

The amount of potential wealth represented by. those things 
is unimaginable. These fish that I have told you of are the 
carriers of them. It may be a matter of interest to you,. gentle- 
men, to know that the common garfish, that nobody ever thought 
amounted to anything on earth and which is very plentiful in 
the Mississippi River, is one of the best carriers of mussels 
that exists, and, as far as I can see, gentlemen, that fact is the 
only redeeming reason for the existence of the garfish. The 
fish is a nuisance in all other respects, but the fish culturists 
in our country have been gathering them in by the thousands 
and turning them loose inoculated with mussel spawn, for the 
dissemination of these mussels. And that carries out the idea 
that everything in creation is of some use at some time, and 
that seems to be the use of the garfish. 

Those mussels will never be back in Our streams in the quan- 
tities in which they once existed there, because of our profligacy 
with that source of our national wealth, but I hope that before 
many years there will be established in the river not only a 
chain of fish-rescue stations but enough fish and mussel culture 
stations to restock the river and take care of all the fish in the 
ponds and pools and to see to it that the mussels in the Missis- 
sippi River are reestablished to some extent. Proper laws ought 
to be enacted as to the taking of them, and those laws should be 
made uniform throughout the Mississippi River States, so that 
we may to some extent bring back the industry, which has 
largely vanished from our country. 

This bill is a good bill, gentlemen. 
like it. [Applause:] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
the minority is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman medns the opposition is 
entitled to an hour. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Briees]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the purpose of this bill is to conserve the food supply of the 
country. We have been preaching food conservation for the last 
five years, and more particularly throughout the war; but we 
have been allowing a vast quantity of fish to go to waste by 
reason of not taking proper care to rescue them. I think a 
compliment ought to be paid to the Bureau of Fisheries by 
stating that they have been carrying on this fish-rescue work 
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without any special appropriation for that purpose. As I 
understand it, they have found their only means for doing this 
work out of the savings that they have effected in the sums ap- 
propriated for the propagation of fish. When we consider that 
the number of fish rescued from the overflows of the Mississippi 
River amounted to 157,000,000 in just one year, the value of the 
work can readily be realized; especially when we contemplate 
that the number propagated by the Government annually at 
all the regular fish-cultural stations amounts to far less. 

We spend a great deal of money constantly for the propaga- 
tion of fishes, and I want to say that I think we spend it wisely, 
too. Letters come to my office constantly containing requests for 
fish propagated in the hatcheries of the Bureau of Fisheries, and 
a very large number have been put into the public inland waters 
of my State, as I am Sure is true with respect.to practically 
every State in this Union. Not only that, but this Government 
bureau has endeavored to bring to the attention of the people 
and popularize many edible fishes with which a great many peo- 
ple have heretofore not been acquainted. 

One of the handicaps encountered by the Bureau of Fisheries 
is that it has not had enough money for experimental work. 
Some of the experimentation which has been done was not car- 
ried far enough to determine whether or not, or how, certain 
fish, for instance, like the grayfish, could be successfully canned 
and utilized in that way. I remember it was called to the at- 
tention of the House in the last session of Congress that the 
experiments of the Bureau of Fisheries with that fish had not 
been altogether successful. At least, the formulas which had 
been suggested for canning this fish had not resulted in success 
when tried by private canning industries. While it may be true 
that in certain instances the bureau has not been able to carry 
forward its experiments as far and as successfully as it would 
have liked to do, it remains a fact that it has done a tremen- 
dously fine work, which has saved the people of the United 
States an enormous amount of food that otherwise would have 
been completely lost to the people. It is an astonishing thing, 
moreover, that the cost of this rescue work is so much lower 
than the cost of the propagation of fish. The rescue work has 
been carried on at an exceedingly low cost; and when once the 
equipment is provided the maintenance of the work will not, 
I understand, exceed $15,000 a year. 

While speaking of the subject of the conservation of our fish, 
I think it appropriate to call attention to the fact that. Secre- 
tary Hoover has been so much impressed recently with the nec- 
essity for the proper conservation of our great fish industry, 
not only in inland waters but even more particularly in the 
coast waters, that he has been holding here in Washington a 
series of conferences, to which have been invited those who are 
interested in fisheries and in fish production in all parts of the 
United States. Particular attention has been called to the new 
menace to the fish industry in the coastal waters, especially in 
those of Virginia and Maryland, through the dissemination of 
oil and oil waste from ships. This oil-waste nuisance consti- 
tutes not only a danger to fish, but is a great fire menace and 
hazard to both ships and docks in the harbors of the United 
States. It should be legislated against without delay for it is 
generally believed it will be stopped when ships are compelled 
to clean their oil tanks at sea. 

In my own locality there are very alarming signs of diminu- 
tion of the fish supply, and, in fact, all along the coast of Texas. 
A Government salt-water hatchery is badly needed tiere. 
Where fishermen used to catch fish in the largest numbers they 
are now having difficulty in getting an adequate supply along 
many parts of that coast. It has been necessary to seek the 
waters off the coast of Yucatan where large quantities of red 
snapper and other fish are caught; but it seems to me that the 
Government of the United States could and should also be con- 
serving and developing the fishing industry in its own waters, 
which with a little care will yield millions upon millions of 
pounds of fish and millions of dollars of revenue to the Ameri- 
ean people. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, T 
wish to add my indorsement to this bill. I think it is a matter 
of very great importance. While, of course, it involves some 
expense, yet it is quite apparent that the expenditure in this 
work will be returned many hundredfold. For instance, it was 
testified to by the Commissioner of Fisheries before our com- 
mittee that during 1919 the cost of rescue work was only 20 
cents per thousand fish, and, of course, that is an insignificant 
sum. They are engaged in this rescue work already, and this 
bill simply enables them to increase and expand that very im- 
portant work. It increases our food supply, and it is a function 
which will not be performed unless it is performed by the Gov- 
ernment. It is a work in which private enterprise would not 
engage at all unless it should be to take the stranded fish and 
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sell them for food immediately instead of replacing them in 
proper places so as to replenish and increase the fish produc- 
tion in those localities. However, as the matter has been so 
fully covered by my colleagues, and as there seems to be no 
opposition to the bill, I do not care to do more than to express 
my hearty indorsement of this legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall take only a few min- 
utes of the time allotted to me. I am in favor of this bill. If I 
were not in favor of it, the eloquent presentation of the facts 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. WuHItTE] would have con- 
vinced me that it is a good bill and ought to pass. 

But I desire to refer to another matter, and that is the other 
eloquent speech made on the floor a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. NELSoN]. When he was speak- 
ing so eloquently for disarmament I was in the attitude of ap- 
plause and was indorsing all he said. He showed us so con- 
clusively that it is foolishness for our Nation to keep on spend- 
ing millions of dollars on useless battleships that in a few years 
will be obsolete. If I was one of his constituents and he should 
come before me in his district and make that kind of a state- 
ment I would say, “ Bully for you, Congressman; but how did 
you vote last time it came up?” You talk eloquently for dis- 
armament and you say we ought to stop building these useless 
battleships 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. And I voted the same way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, let us see. On the 14th of last Febru- 
ary I made a motion to recommit the naval bill and to strike out 
of it $83,000,000 that was sought to be expended in: new con- 
struction of useless battleships. Let us see how the distin- 
guished gentleman voted. There were 9 yeas, and they are easily 
read—just 9 men out of all you colleagues who daily preach dis- 
armament in the House, but when the crucial test came to vote 
for disarmament, only 9 would stand up and vote like they 
preached. You will find the record vote on page 3166 of the 
Recorp of February 14, 1921. Of course, I was one, having made 
the motion, and Mr. Clark of Missouri, the great minority leader, 
was another, and let me say that that was the last record vote 
he cast in this House. It was a vote for disarmament. It was 
a vote to save $83,000,000 that was to be expended uselessly out 
of the Treasury. Let us see who the rest were. Mr. Goopy- 
Koontz, and, thank God, he is another who votes like he 
preaches. He had just nrade an eloquent speech for disarma- 
ment, and when the crucial time came he voted like he preached. 
Mr. Huppreston, Mr. Jones of Texas, Mr. KELLER, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. Quin, and Mr. Sherwood were the nine, but the 
name of the gentleman from Wisconsin is not written where 
it ought to be in accordance with his eloquent speeches. 
Do you know how you are going to bring about disarma- 
ment? There is just one way, and that is to disarm. 
There is just one way to disarm and that is to quit voting $90,- 
000,000 out of the Treasury every year for new construction of 
battleships, which, according to the statement of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin, are in a few years to be- 
come obsolete. 

I hated to interfere with such an eloquent speech as the 
gentleman fronr Wisconsin was making, but I asked the gentle- 
man not to make that eloquent speech to us here—just a little 
bunch here that has nothing to do with the naval bill in con- 
ference, but to make his speech to the conferees on the naval 
bill who have control of framing that legislation now. I was 
hoping that he had been able to bring the power of his elo- 
quence to bear on the conferees so that they would take that 
$90,000,000 out of the naval bill, and he said no, he had not 
done it. There is where he ought to have made his speech. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
conference committee will listen to speeches by Members? 

Mr. BLANTON. If they do not listen to their colleagues, 
they ought to be turned off and new conferees appointed. You 
know what conferees are for; they are to carry out the wishes 
of the membership of this House, and if the conferees do not 
pay any attention to what their colleagues say we ought to get 
rid of them and put in new conferees. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How many times has the gentleman from 
Texas appeared and made speeches to the conferees? 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know that I see them on the street 
and I buttonhole them in the corridors. I go to that great 
leader of ours, JoHN GARNER, Who knows more about legisla- 
tion than your whole Republican side put together, except Jor 
WatsH, and I say, “ For God’s sake do so-and-so,” and when he 
does not do that way then I say, “ John, you are no good.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How many times has the gentleman from 
Texas appeared before the conferees and asked to make a 
speech? Will he please answer the question? 
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Mr. BLANTON. I will answer it; sit down. [Laughter.] 
There is just one time to get action on a motion to recommit, 
which is the psychological time. And if you do not make the 
motion to recommit at that particular psychological second you 
are kept from it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman answer? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am not going to yield further. I 
will answer it if the gentleman will sit down. It will be clear 
to everybody else if it is not to him. The psychological time 
is after the third reading of the bill; the minute the Clerk gets 
through reading the bill the third time if you do not get up and 
offer a motion to recommit you can not make it. That is the 
psychological time to put the House on record, not by its 
speeches but by its vote, whether it wants to disarm and save 
$90,000,000. I had my motion to recommit ready on the 14th 
of February, 1921, and got recognition from the Speaker at the 
proper second, and I made it and forced a record vote in the 
House, and eight men only besides myself voted like they 
preached. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
(Mr. WALSH) having resumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2393) to provide for the establishment on the 
Mississippi River of a fish-rescue station, and had directed 
him to report the same back without amendment, with the 
recommendation that the bill be passed. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demande by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 53, noes 5. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, on that vote I make a point of 
no quorum. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, if the House adjourns now, 
will the vote on this bill be the first thing to-morrow morning? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it will, the 
previous question having been ordered. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a unanimous- 
consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman withhold 
his point of no quorum for the gentleman from Alabama to 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WINGO. I will withdraw the point temporarily. 


FUNERAL SERVICES OF THE LATE CORPL. BYRAM AND CAPT. JORDAN, 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand an invitation 
from the Rainbow Division Veterans, District of Columbia 
Chapter, to the House of Representatives, which I ask unani- 
mous consent may be read at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to have read at this time an invitation. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JUNE 22, 1921. 
To the Members of the House of Representatives: 


The Rainbow Division Veterans, District of Columbia Chapter, in- 


vites the attendance of Members of Congress to the funeral services in 
the Arlington National Cemetery on Thursday, June 23, 1921, at 2.30 
o’clock in the afternoon, of the late Corpl. Carroll Byram, of the One 
hundred and seventeenth Engineer Train (California company of same), 
Forty-second Division, and of the late Capt. Mortimer H. Jordan, of 
the One hundred and sixty-seventh (old Fourth Alabama) Infantry, 
Company K, Forty-second Division. Both comrades made the supreme 
sacrifice overseas. 
Respectfully, J. BENTLEY MULForD, 
District of Columbia Chapter 
Rainbow Division Veterans, Northbrook Courts. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Layton, for eight days, on account of important business. 
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DAM ACROSS WABASH RIVER, HUNTINGTON, IND, 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr; Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6814) to authorize: the 
construction of a dam aeross the Wabash River at Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. R. 
6814. Is there objection? 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Speaker; I have no objection so long as 
the parliamentary status is. retained on the question on which 
the House was dividing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is this bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

Mr: KRAUS: It-is. It involves the granting of a right. to 
build a dam for a municipal utility owned by a municipality. 








It is important that this work be commenced at once during: the | 


summer season: : 
The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The Chair would’ state to the 
gentleman from Arkansas that the House divided on the pas- 


sage of the bill that was: under consideration, that the result 
announced, those in favor and those opposed, -but the | 


was 
Chair’ did not announce that the bill was passed’ because: the 
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gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] made the point of order 
that there was no quorum present. Before the Chair  deter- 
mined whether there was a quorum present, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts: [Mr. Greene} moved that: the House ad- 
journ. He withheld that motion for the purpose of considering 
matters by unanimous consent: The previous question, however, 
had been ordered) upon the bill; and in the view of the Chair 
the vote on the bill should .come the first thing to-morrow morn- 


ing after the approval of the Journal and the disposition of | 


such other privileged matters:as might take precedence. 


diana. for the present consideration of: the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr: Speaker, let the bill, be reported first, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report. the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the:consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the construction by the city of Huntington, Ind., of.a dam for water- 
supply purposes across Wabash River, at such location and in accord- 
ance with such plans as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers and 
the Secretary of War: Provided, That: no dam constructed under this 
authorization shall be used to develop water power nor to generate 


electricity : Provided further, That this act shall be null and void unless | 
' certain Indian soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 


the dam hereby authorized is commeneed within one year and com- 
pleted within three years from the-date hereof. A , 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal- this. act is. hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. pro.tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After'a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 


the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Kraus, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
motion that the House do now adjourn: 

The motion: was agreed to; and accordingly (at. 3 o’clock and 
40 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


o 


Under clause 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DYER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1060) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to punish the transportation of stolen motor vehicles in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce,” approved October 29; 1919, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a. report 
(No. 212), which said bill and report were referred to. the 
Honse Calendar. 


Mr. RHODES, from the Committee on Mines-and Mining; to 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 3721) to authorize and pro- | 


vide for the acquisition of title to lands to be used asa Gov- 
ernment fuel yard, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 218), which 
said bill and repert were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARICER of New Jersey, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was: referred: the bill (H. R. 5824) to 
yacate and close certain streets and alleys within the: area 






known as the Walter Reed General =lospital, District of Colum- 
bia, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 214), which said bill and:report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. McARTHUR, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the: bill (H. R. 7263). to establish rates of 
pay for enlisted men of the insular force of the Navy, reported 
the- same without amendnrent, accompanied by a report (No. 
215), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


oo arm - oe 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the bill (H. R. 7300) author- 
izing. the Postmaster General: to appoint delegates to the Pan 
American Postal Congress, was. reported from the Committee on 


| the Post Office and. Post Roads, and. referred to the Committee 


on. Apprepriations. 


PUBLIC BILLS; RHSOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 7828) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional judges of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Massachusetts; to the Commit- 
tee-on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7324) granting pensionable 
status to surviving members of the Third Battalion of Ohio 
Militia who served. during; the Civil War and. to widows of cer- 
tain members of said battalion; to the Committee on Invalid 


. . | > . 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from In- | Pensions. 


By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A: bill (H. R. 73825) to pro- 
vide for payment: to any officer, enlisted man, female. nurse, or 
civilian employee of the American Expeditionary Forces of loss 
sustained on a negotiable instrument by reason: of a fluctuation 
in the rate of. exchange, and for other purposes; to. the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHELTON: A bill (H. R. 7826) to provide for the 
ereetion: of a post-office building at Lebanon, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 7327) granting pensions. to 


By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7328) to authorize the con- 


| struction: of a bridge across. the Pend: d’Oreille River, Bonner 


County, Idaho, at the Newport Priest River road crossing, 
Idaho; to the Commiitee on Interstate and Foreign. Commerce: 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution (H. Res. 125) for the: considera- 
tion of House bills: 7111 and: 7158, House joint resolution 138; 













Mr. Speaker, I renew my | 


of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions -were sev- | 





and Senate:bill 13858; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and. resolutions 
were introduced and. severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ATKESON: A bill (H..R. 7329) granting a pension 
to Bertha. Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid. Pensions, 
| By Mr, DARROW: A bill (H. R. 7830) for the relief of Anna 

Carroll; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7331) for the relief of G. L. Aldendifer; 
| to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill. (H. R..7332) granting a 
| pension to Celia Cary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 7333) for the relief of J. My 
| Russell; to the-Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 733 
Nellie Hoar; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7335) granting a 
pension to Amos G. Tewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, ‘ 

By. Mr. PETERSEN: A bill (Hi. R. 7336) for the relief of 
Frances E. Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R..7337) to correct the military 
record of Christopher P. Rhodes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TYSON: A bill (H. R.. 7338) to authorize the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury to: reimburse Capt. George G. Seibels, 
United States Navy, the sum of $170, money stolen belonging. to 
the United States from: the said Capt, George G. Seibels. while 
in the diseharge of his duties: and: paid. into the Treasury of the 
United States by him; to the Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A. bill. (H. R. 7339) granting a pension 
to John E. Root; to the Committee on Pensions. 


4) for the relief of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 















PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1511. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition of Lake View Local Union, 
No. 659, of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, in support of the Capper bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1512. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of W. A. Medaris, manager 
of the Thrift Press, Rockford, Ill., favoring reduced rates on 
railroads for commercial travelers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1513. Also, petition of Local Union No. 1087, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Marseilles, Ill., opposing the 
Scott bill (H. R. 3716); to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1514. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Association of Im- 
porters and Distributors of Chinese and Japanese Floor Cov- 
erings, of New York, in regard to the tariff; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1515. Also, petition of American Chemical Society, opposing 
the Volstead ‘‘antibeer” bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

1516. Also, petition of Merchants’ Association of New York, 
indorsing House bill 6420; also petition of Organization of 
Americans of Ukrainian Ancestry, relative to East Galicia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1517. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 108 New York City resi- 
dents, urging the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1518. Also, petition of 90 residents of the third New York 
congressional district, urging the recognition of the Irish re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1519. Also, petition of John Kelly, of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging 
the recognition of the Irish republic; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1520. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Elizabeth O’Hara and 
29 others of the eleventh congressional district of Massachn- 
setts, urging recognition of the Irish republic; to the Conimittee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1521. Also, resolutions adopted at parish meeting of St. John’s 
Church, Roxbury, Mass., urging an international conference to 
discuss disarmament; to the Committee on Foreigu Affairs. 

1522. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of congregation of 
Shrewsbury Church, Kennedyville, Kent County, Md., praying 
for protection to be given the Armenian people; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1528. By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., relative to the recognition of the Irish republic, to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1524. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers and congregation of the Christian Church of Lakeville, 
N. Y., urging the reduction of armaments; to the Committze cn 
Naval Affairs. 

1525. Also, petition of the churches of Castile, N. Y., in a 
union meeting urging the calling of a conference of all leading 
nations of the world to confer on the subject of disarmaments ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 23, 1921. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 21, 1921.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


AVIATION AND ORDNANCE EXPERIMENTS BY ARMY AND NAVY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, which was read and 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1921. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 


United States Senaic, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Vicb Presipent: There was considerable trouble in the 
obtaining of the names of Senators who desired to witness the various 
gunfire tests off the Virginia capes June 21 and 22, 1921. The Navy 
Department sent several invitations to the Senate, and on various 
oceasions sent a representative of the department to the Senate Office 
Building to solicit the names of Senators who desired to witness the 
first exercises. It is noted that no Senators expressed a desire to 
witness the first exercise, and it is thought that this is perhaps due to 
the fact that not all of the Senators were cognizant of this invitation 
and the various other details of the trip. It is therefore respectfully 
requested that you bring to the attention of all the Senators that the 
U. 8. 8. Henderson will sail from the navy yard, Washington, at day- 
light June 27 for the scene of exercise No. 2, returning to Washington 
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some time in the afternoon of June 29. This second exercise is the 
one in which the planes search for and bomb the ex-battleship Iowa. 
Owing to the limited accommodations aboard the U. 8S. 8S. Henderson, it 
is impracticable to invite more than 10 Senators to occupy staterooms. 
There is, however, almost unlimited capacity in the standee bunks, 
and should more than the allotted 10 Senators apply they should be 
informed in advance that any in excess of 10 will be assigned standee 
bunks along with the officers of the Army and Navy. 

It is especially requested that the list of Senators be submitted to the 
department not later than noon Friday, June 24, to room 3409, New 
Navy Building. 

Sincerely, yours, 
SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

The Senate, as in Committee o7 the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasoral rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


EDWIN DENBY. 


Capper Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Dial Kendrick Simmons Williams 
Dillingham La Follette Smith Willis 
Fletcher McNary Smoot Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Moses Sterling 

Glass Nelson Trammell 

Harris Nicholson Wadsworth 


Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Keyes] on official business. I ask that the announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to aunounce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. GoopiNe], who are in attendance at a hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. Knox], the Senator from California [Mr. Joun- 
son], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brcevssarp], who 
are holding a hearing before the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is absent in attendance at a 
hearing before the Joint Agricultural Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. McKetrar, Mr. PeENRose, Mr. Puipps, Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
Mr. Swanson, and Mr. WatsH of Montana answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. Fernatp and Mr. Hate entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. PornpexTer, Mr. Kettocc, Mr. UNberwoop, Mr. Krne, 
Mr. Erxins, Mr. SHretps, Mr. SHortrmerE, Mr. Bursum, Mr. 
WARREN, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. PoMERENE, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Ernst, 
Mr. CAMERON, Mr. Goopinc, Mr. Curserson, Mr. Knox, Mr. 
New, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Brovus- 
sarp, Mr. JoHnson, Mr. Harretp, and Mr. Batt entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. A number of Senators have routine 
business to present, and I yield for that purpose. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the American Home 
Economics Association,. praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the protection of maternity and infancy, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I present a memorandum 
from the Ukrainian League of South Philadelphia, Pa., in rela- 
tion to the case of East Galicia, favoring the recognition by 
the United, States of East Galicia (along with northern Buko- 
vina) as an independent State—the West Ukrainian Republic, 
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and so forth, which I ask be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ferred. 

Mr. CAPPER presented two petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kansas City, Kans., praying for the recognition of the republic 
of Ireland by the United States, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

COMMITTEES. 


The memorandum will be so re- 


REPORTS OF 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2422) for the relief 
of settlers and entrymen on Baca Float No, 3, in the State of 
Arizona, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report (No. 146) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills reported them each with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill CH. R. 2421) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes (Rept. No. 147) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 5622) providing for the appraisal and sale 
of the Vashon Island Military Reservation in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 148). 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 985) to amend the provisions 
of an act relating to certain railway corporations owning or 
operating street railways in the District of Columbia, approved 
June 5, 1900, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 149) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1032) for the relief of Maj. Francis 
M. Maddox, United States Army, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report (No. 150) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was fe- 
ferred the bill (S. 496) for the relief of George A. Robertson, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
151) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1434) for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit Co., 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report (No. 152) thereon. 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 1905) providing for 
the relief of certain contractors and subcontractors for the post 
offices and other buildings and work under the supervision of 
the Treasury Department, and for other purposes, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 153) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 112) authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to employees of the United States Department of Agriculture 
who died in the war with Germany, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1312) te 
amend the charter of the Potomac Insurance Co. of the District 
of Columbia, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 154) thereon. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

\ bill (H. R. 6652) to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River, in Muskogee County, Okla. 
(Rept. No. 155) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 6653) to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River at a point near Webbers 
Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla. (Rept. No, 156). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1068) for the relief of the owners of 
the schooner Charlotte W. Miller, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No, 157) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1771) to authorize the 
United States, through the United States Shipping Board, to 
acquire a site on Hazzell Island, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
for a fuel and fuel-oil station and fresh-water reservoir for 
Shipping Board and other merchant vessels, as well as United 
States naval vessels, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (Ne. 158) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills and joint resolution, reported them severally 
with an amendment, and submitted reports thereon: : 

A bill (S. 2069) to authorize the construction of a dam across 
the Wabash River, at Huntington, Ind. (Rept. No. 159) ; 

A bill (H. R. 4976) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Trumbull Steel Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 


maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning River, in 
the State of Ohio (Rept. No. 160) ; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) granting consent of Con- 
gress to the States of New York and New Jersey to enter into 
the agreement for the establishment of “the port of New York 
authority ” (Rept. No, 161). 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2133) ceding jurisdiction to the State of Texas 
over certain lands or bancos acquired by the United States of 
America from the United States of Mexico; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2134) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 
1916; to the Conimittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (8S. 2136) granting a pension to Agnes Gibbons; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2137) providing that the act approved December 17, 
1919, entitled “An act to provide for the payment of six months’ 
pay to the widow, children, or other designated dependent rela- 
tives of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose 
death resulis from wounds or disease not the result of his own 
misconduet,”’ shall be executed and administered as though it 
had been passed and approved October 6, 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2188) providing that the Government property, 
known as the St. Francis Barracks, at St. Augustine, Fla., be 
donated to the State of Florida for military purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2189) granting an increase of pension to Giles Otis 
Pearce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 2140) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the University of Arizona, State of 
Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a certain described tract of land; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2141) for the relief of Charles W. Mock; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2142) granting a pension to Elizabeth Gates Perry ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (8S. 2148) to establish one or more fish-cultural sta- 
tions in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A bill (S. 2144) for the relief of Melquiades Sanchez; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

REFUNDING OF FOREIGN LOANS. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce and have referred to the Committee on Finance a very 
important measure, which is entitled a bill to enable the re- 
funding of obligations of foreign Governments owing to the 
United States of America, and for other purposes. 

The bill (S. 2185) to enable the refunding of obligations of 
foreign Governments owing to the United States of America, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania, if the bill which 
he has just introduced providing for the refunding of foreign 
loans is a.short bill, it ought to be printed in the Rucorp, as I 
think the subject is of very great interest. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts a very excellent one, and I ask that the bill may 
be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
proval of the President, is hereby authorized from time to time to 
refund or convert, and to extend the time of payment of the principal 
or the interest, or both, of any obligation of any foreign Government 
now owing to the United States of America, or any obligation of any 
foreign Government hereafter received by the United States of America 
(including obligations held by the United States Grain Corporation) 
arising out of the Huropean war, into bonds or other obligations of 
such, or of any other, foreign Government, and from time to time to 
receive bonds and obligations of any foreign Government in substitution 
for those now or hereafter held by the United States of America, in 
such form and of such terms, conditions, date or dates of maturity, 


and rate or rates of interest, and with such security, if any, as shall 
be deemed for the best interests of the United States of America, and 


ms 








1921. 








to:ddjust:and settle ny ‘and:all claims mot now: represented by ‘bonds 
or obtigations whieh: the. United ‘States of Ameriea now shas or ‘here- 
after may haveiagainst. any foreign Government and to accept securities 
therefor. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire also at this time 
to state to’ the “Senator from ‘Massachusetts that the ‘purpose 
on the part of the Committee on Finance is ‘tmmediately to 
hold ‘hearings ‘for the Treasury officials. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the calendar day.of June.22 the bill (H. R. 
1475) providing for a grant of land to the State of Washington 
for a biological station and general research purposes was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. I 
ask that the committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill:and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, as it is for a military reservation. 

The VICE PRDSIPENT. ‘Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘I. ask unanimous consent for the discharge 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads from the con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 80 and that that measure 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. That com- 
mittee has ‘once ‘considered ‘it, and I think that is the proper 
place for the joint resolution to-go. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what bill is that? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is a joint resolution proposing to 
appropriate $5,000 to send delegates to the Pan Anrerican Postal 
Convention at Buenos Aires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). The 
Senator from Michigan asks unanimous consent ‘that Senate 
joint resolution 80°be taken from the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENTS TO SEASONAL COAL RATE BILL. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted six amendments intended to 
be proposed by hinr'to the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the 
interstate commerce act as ‘amended to provide for seasonal 
rates for the transportation of coal, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. KING submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to’ the bill (S. 14806) to further amend the inter- 
state commerce ‘act as amended t6 provide for ‘seasonal rates 
for the transportation of ceal, which were ordered to lie on the 
table.and to be printed. 

Mr, STANLEY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, to provide for ‘seasonal rates 
for the transportation of ‘coal, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. . 

SHIPPING IN ‘THE SOUTHEAST. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I, present and desire to have 
printed in the Recorp a short article from the Charleston News 
and Courier in regard to shipping in the Southeast. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘““PARM MACHINERY TO PASS THROUGH PORT——-TRAINLOAD ON WAY HERE— 
GOODS CONSIST OF TRACTORS AND FARM IMPLEMENTS FOR THE ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC. 

“What is probably the first special train to be operated from 
any western railway and with freight consigned out of this 
port for a foreign destination is now rolling over the Southern 
Railway and South freight consigned to the Cardlina Co. 

“The train which left Chieago ‘Thursday ‘night consists of 42 
cars of machinery, tractors, :and farm implements manufactured 
in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, and is destined 
to Buenos ‘Aires, Argentine Republic. 

“The route of the train is ‘by way of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Railroad,‘ known as the Monon Route, to 
Louisville and the Southern Railway to this city. It is expected 
to reach here Wednesday, and the work of unloading the 
machinery will be commenced at-onee. 

“The Shipping Board ‘steamer St. Johns County will arrive 
in port to-morrow or Tuesday, to transport the supplies to the 
South Ameriean port. 

“The securing of this business for the port of Charleston is 
the result of an extensive program of solicitation which the 
Officials of the Carolina Co. have been engaged in for «some 
time. Mr. J. A. Von Dohlen, traffic manager of the shipping 
eompany, made a trip to Chicago several weeks. ago, and con- 
ferred ‘with the traffic managers of some of the largest export- 
ing firms in that city and surrounding country, apprising them 
of the schedule of sailings of ships of the Carolina Co. These 
42 ears of machinery and farm implements are only the initial 
step, as other shipments ‘are expected from time to time. 

“Mr. Von Dohlen:states that quite a few of ‘the traffic man- 
agers with whom he talked at the time of his trip evideneed 
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avgreat deal of interest in ‘the :port. of Charleston -and the 
éfforts which ‘his-company is making to: build ‘up ‘the foreign 
trade of the port. Since then a great many inquiries have been 
received by him from*some of‘these men, ‘and at an early date 
the Jocal :coneern expects -to be handling *a :quantity of- export 
goods which are now moving through: other :ports. 

“Mr. Von Dohlen- expects to leave tomorrow afternoon for 
New York City to confer with officials of.ene of the largest 
exporting concerns in the Nation’s metropolis, :as the latter 
have made inquiry as to the:sailings of ships-ef the Garotina 
Co., and if the proper arrangements can be made between the 
two companies another important announcement will be forth- 
coming in the next few days, it is‘said.” 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY ‘SYSTEM. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, several days ago I re- 
ported fronr the Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads Sen- 
ate bill 1355, which is known.as the interstate highway bill. 
The bill and report are on the desk of every Senator. The 
Senate will remember that in the last session of Congress I 
stated, with what was apparently the approval of.all Senators, 
that I should endeavor to get enacted into law early in the com- 
ing session a bill providing for the:-continuation of Federal aid 
for the construction of roads. It is very important that such 
action should be taken. I can not well overmagnify the impor- 
tance of this fact. 

I desire now to give notice that at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity I shall call up for the consideration of the Senate the 
bill which the Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads has 
reported on this subject. I trust that every Senator understands 
the. importance of the passage of the measure now. Unless we 
can get action soon, we are going very greatly to-interfere with 
the various Federal road projects which-are now under way 
and which may be taken up and ought to be taken up in the 
very early future. I repeat, that I give notice now that -at the 
very earliest opportunity, at the conclusion of the consideration 
of the pending bill, if possible, I-shall ask for the consideration 
by the Senate of the interstate highway bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to make a very 
brief statement, occupying about a minute, in reference to the 
read bill. In view of the statement made by the Senator. from 
Michigan in reference to the interstate road bill, known as the 
Townsend road: bill, reported by a majority of the committee, 
I think it is but fair to say that there is very .great difference 
of opinion in the committee as to the proposed legislation. The 
minority have filed their views in opposition to the report of 
the majority of the committee, and they will insist at the proper 
time that, instead. of the Townsend bill-being passed, which the 
minority thinks in substance and effect an automobile road bill, 
the present road law be amended. By the time the matter comes 
up for consideration I trust that all Senaters will have read not 
only the minority report but that they will have examined the 
bill which has been reported by.a committee of the House known 
as the Dowell bill, and which I have had printed and will offer 
ag a substitute fer the Townsend bill. This Dowell measure 
has the approval of the highway associations of every State in 
the Union, has been favorably reported by the Committee on 
Roads of the House, and no witness examined by our ecom- 
mittee was opposed to it. Substantially every witness who was 
examined before the Senate committee approved that bill. 

I merely make this statement in view of the statement made 
by the Senator from Michigan. Whenever the question comes 
upon’ the floor there is going to be'a very sharp controversy in 
reference to a change in Federal aid to the road system which 
we have already adopted. 

It is really a fight between the automobile associations on 
the one side and the farmers and other general users of roads 
on the other. There is no general demand, except from the 
automobile associations, for a repeal of the present law and the 
substitution of the Townsend bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator if the amendment recommended by the 
minority conforms in substance to ‘the Dowell bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The recommendations by the minority 
eonform in substance to the Dowell bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that really the controversy 
is between'the so-called ‘Townsend bill on the one hand and the 
Dowell bill on the other. 

Mr. ‘McKELLAR. That is the controversy. The amend- 
ments which are suggested by the Dowell bill, I think, everyone 
agrees should become the law. I think there is no opposition 
to these amendments to the original road Jaw on the part of 
anybody. The passage of the ‘Townsend ‘bill wouk! be a great 
blow to the cause of ‘good roads in this country. The House 
econnnittee having favorably reported the Dowell ‘bill, it seems 
to me we ought not'take any action on the Townsend bill until 
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the House acts on the Dowell bill. If that bill is passed by 
the House, then it might well be supposed that the Senate will 
accept it, 

SEASONAL COAL RATES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | , b y 
| in certain mathematical facts. 


sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, aS amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
casion to address the Senate on the general intent of the pro- 


Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


for which the coal industry should be for all time pilloried. I 
showed how the public—ignorant of even the elemental facts 


in which to sow the seeds of panic and misunderstanding. I 
showed how the bituminous-coal industry—divided among itself, 
and recognizing no common leadership—is incapable of uniting 
behind any constructive policy. I showed how the responsible 
element in the coal trade, which prefers to do business con- 
servatively, can not answer for the irresponsible element; that 
when, in 1920, the test came, the efforts of the conservatives 
availed nothing to keep the profiteers within bounds. The 
situation, I pointed out, is one that calls for leadership. The 
consumers of coal need a leader to whom they may turn for 
information and counsel. The forward-looking men among the 
producers and distributors need a leader about whom they may 
gather in working for the progress of their industry. 

It is my thought, Mr. President, that both of these ends can 
be accomplished by naming some one officer to represent the 
United States Government on coal. I believe that by harmoni- 
ous cooperation between Government, public, and industry the 
business of mining and marketing coal can be brought to give 
satisfactory service to our people. I believe this can be at- 
tained without the slightest sacrifice of that traditional free- 


acti ice siness man, which f | ened as 
dom of action of the American business man, which ast ducing at the rate of only 320,000,000 tons a year. 
| 


action I hold as dear as any man in this Chamber. 
that there are many individuals in the coal trade who agree 
with this view, who are willing to meet the Government half 
way. I honor them. But to those who are bent on opposing all 
legislation, in whatever spirit drafted, I-utter this solemn warn- 
ing: “Gentlemen, if you do not convince the public now that 
you recognize your stewardship in the development of the great 
natural resource which the people of the United States have in- 
trusted to you, the mutterings of discontent will grow into an 
irresistible demand for drastic regulation which will sweep 
everything before it.” 

30th of the coal bills offered by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce are constructive in character, and neither may be de- 
scribed as regulation. I ask your attention this morning to 
Senate bill 1806, providing for seasonal freight rates. 

SEASONAL COAL FREIGHT RATES. 

The bill aims to overcome the present seasonal irregulavity in 
the production and transportation of coal by enccuragiug the 
purchase of coal in spring and summer for storage against fall 
and winter. Specifically, the bill clothes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with authority to initiate or to readjust 
Seasonal coal rates. The bill has the general approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission doubts its 
authority to promulgate seasonal rates without a specific grant 
of power from Congress to that end. The bill leaves the widest 
discretion to the commission in the application of the principle 
of seasonal rates. The rates may be promulgated to affect the 
earriers as a whole or to aftect differently individual coal fields 
or rate groups. The commission is, however, instructed so to 
adjust the seasonal differentials that the carriers will receive 
the same annual revenue as if no seasonal variations were pro- 
vided. 
event of an emergency affecting the transportation of coal, to 
suspend existing rates without a formal hearing and to initiate 
seasonal rates in lieu thereof. 

In advocating the passage of this bill I shall endeavor to 
show (1) the nature and extent of the seasonal variation in 
eoal production; (2) that seasonal coal rates are the only 
practical means to overcome the seasonal irregularity in pro- 
duction and transportation; (3) that the promulgation of sea- 
sonal coal rates is needed (a) to assist the coal-mining indus- 
try, (b) to relieve the transportation system of the country, 
and (c) to protect the public against shortages of coal by en- 
couraging storage. Finally, it is my purpose to show that 
(4) immediate action is necessary on this bill, because the pro- 
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| them to the charts which hang on the wall: 
T pac "Aq “law ‘ a 
ae: Beemnent, yaedey 2 See Se | ered booklet which has been distributed. 
posed legislation affecting the coal industry, reported by the | that they can not see the wall charts may follow the argument 
I showed that the com- | from the booklet. 
mittee had approached its task animated by no spirit of passion | 
or malevolence, and with no desire for sensation or notoriety. 
I said that we regarded the deplorable conditions of last year | 
as a lesson in the need for constructive action, not as an offense | 


| the total for 1919 being only 458,000,000 tons. 
| again to 556,000,000 tons. 


; would be overcome by seasonal freight rates. 





The commission is further empowered by the bill, in the | 
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duction of coal during the present season has been dangerously 
delayed. Something must be done at once to stimulate the 
movement from mine to consumer in order to build up a reserve 


| above ground adequate for future needs. 


The argument fer seasonal coal rates lies not in theories but 
Those facts speak for them- 
To present them in the simplest manner I have reduced 
The same charts 
and some others are reproduced in miniature in the blue-coy- 
Senators so placed 


selves. 


THE PROBLEM OF SEASONAL VARIATION IN COAL PRODUCTION, 


What are these variations in output which seasonal rates are 
designed to overcome? 

Of all the facts about coal which have forced themseives 
upon our attention in the past six years, none is more striking 


: : ‘© | than the extraordinary irregularity of the operation of the 
about the supply and requirements of coal—offered a fertile soil | 


bituminous-coal industry. We have learned that while the 
anthracite mines and the anthracite-carrying roads operate 
fairly steadily, the bituminous mines are idle a large part of 
the time. We have learned that the production of bituminous 
coal and in consequence the load upon the railroads fluctuate 
violently. We find that there are three types of fluctuation at 
work. In the first place, there are great variations in annual 
production from one year to the next. Let me illustrate by 
pointing to the last of the wall charts [wall chart No. 8]. This 
chart, by the way, is reproduced on page 16 of the blue booklet. 

Through the center of that chart zigzags a heavy black line. 
That represents the production of soft coal in each year from 
1890 to 1920. Suppose we pick up the line at the year 1913. 


| In that year, with business active, we produced 478,000,000 tons 
| of bituminous coal. 


The next year, 1914, production fell back 
to 423,000,000 tons, a drop of 55,000,000 tons. Thereafter it 
rose sharply, reaching in 1918 the maximum of 579,000,000 tons. 
The year afterwards it fell off more than a hundred million tons, 
In 1920 it rose 
This year it is plunging in the other 
direction. In the first five months of 1921 we have been pro- 
Now, I do not pretend that these annual changes in output 
Some of these 
tremendous peaks and valleys mean an unstabilized market, 
with coal piling up in storage one year, and flowing dangerously 
out of storage the next year. Concerning that phase of the 
problem I shall have more to say in discussing Senate bill 1807, 
entitled “An act to be known as the coal industry stabilization 
act.” Clearly, however, these annual fluctuations are primarily 
due to changes in the general tone of business, reflected in the 
quantity of coal consumed. Such annual changes are beyond 
the influence of seasonal coal rates to modify. They deserve 
no further attention at this point. 

So much for the annual fluctuations. Look now, if you 
please, at a second type of irregular operation seen in the next 
to the last of the wall charts [wall chart No. 7]. This chart 
illustrates daily fluctuations in output. The first of the 
orange columns represents the output on Monday, the second 
on Tuesday, and so on. The diagram shows that in a typical 
week car supply is favorable on Monday, and grows less and 
less satisfactory as the week progresses. Concerning this type 
of fluctuation, too, I shall have more to say in the discussion 
of Senate bill 1807, which directs the Secretary of Commerce to 
cooperate with the Interstate Commerce Commission in pro- 
moting the proper distribution of coal cars. I do not pretend, 
however, that these daily irregularities, any more than the an- 
nual irregularities, can be overcome by seasonal rates on coal. 

The third type of fluctuations in coal output is the one with 
which this bill is concerned. It can be seen clearly in the larg- 
est of the wall charts [wall chart No. 1]. The same curve 
will be found in diagram 1 of the booklet of charts. In that 
chart the heavy black line shows for each month the daily rate 
of soft coal production. It begins with 1913 and runs to May, 
1921. Before going to that chart, however, I wish to point out 
certain features on the chart nearest the clock. 

From 1913 to 1919 you will observe that the capacity of the 
mines in this country, indicated by the green line, increased by 
about 150,000,000 tons, until to-day the present capacity with 
the men employed is nearly 800,000,000 tons, provided they were 
employed a full number 6f days during the year. The number 
of men had increased from 200,000 in 1890 to nearly 620,000 in 
1919, while the production had increased from 115,000,000 tons 
in 1890 to nearly 550,000,000 tons in 1920. It also shows that 
the price at the mine increased from practically $1.15 up to 
$3.50 in 1920. Those are average prices, not spot prices. They 
refer to contract coal at the mine, including all sales. 
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There is one especially significant feature of that chart, and 
that is the loss of working days in a year. In 1913 it was 76; 
in 1919 it was 111. It runs almost to an average of 90. I shall 
later compare that with the working days in the Austrian and 
English mines, which run much higher than in the mines in 
the United States, our average being 232 working days, while 
in the Austrian mines the average is over 300. The mines in the 
United States lose in economic value by the number of working 
days lost, caused by seasonal fluctuations, overproduction, over- 
development, and also strikes. It would seem that something 
should be done to equalize that value in order that we may 
gain more efliciency and more production of evening the distri- 
bution of coal, thereby keeping the miners at more steady work 
and employment. 

To return to chart 1, suppese we leok at. the left, where the 
black line starts. That starting point is the rate in January, 
1913. Now let your eye follow the curve in its downward 
plunge to the low point, or trough, in April. Then see how it 
turns and rises steeply to a peak in Nevember, falling off again 
slightly in December. That April low and November high is 
a typical year’s story in bituminous coal mining, and also, by 
the way, a typical year’s story in bituminous coal transporta- 
tion. This seasonal history of coal production and transporta- 
tion is repeated year after year. It occurred, you will note, in 
1914, in 1915, and in 1916. The very exceptions during the war 
period are exceptions that prove the rule. The demand during 
the war years was so extraordinary that consumers had to take 
their coal in summer or go without, for the overtaxed railroads 
could not carry it all in the usual seasonal troughs and peaks. 

The year 1918 is particularly interesting, because it shows 
that when all are bent on increasing output it is actually pos- 
sible to produce more in summer than in winter. Nineteen 
hundred and eighteen stands for a stabilized year as far as out- 
put is concerned. But after the war, even during the troublous 
conditions of the reconstruction period, the seasonal movement 
returned to fasten itself upon the soft-coal industry. Note the 
prefound slump in the early part of 1919, and note also the 
artificial drop created by the strike of November, 1919. Note 
that the course of production in 1920 also showed this seasonal 
aspect, and finally note that in the present year the April slump 
carried production down to the lowest point, except for the two 
strikes, touched in the whole eight-year period. . 

To center attention on the seasonal variation as it affects 
transportation especially I have had the third chart prepared. 
[Wall chart No. 3, typical transportation demand of the soft- 
coal industry.] This likewise appears as No. 7 in the booklet. 
The chart shows what the mines are likely to be called on to 
produce and the railroads called upon to transport in a typical 
year. It assumes that the total annual requirement is 528,000,- 
000 tons, an average of 44,000,000 tons.a month. The chart is 
divided into two parts. At the right is a table in which the 
figures of output are given, expressed in millions of tons. At 
the left is the same thing. in the form of a diagram. The black 
columns in the diagram represent the tons of coal to be pro- 
duced and transported in each month ef such a typical year, 
January, February, and so on, indicated underneath the black 
lines. As indicated by the experience of the past eight years, 
American consumers would call for about 48,000,000 tons during 
the month of January, and progressively less to April. In April 
they would take about 36,000,000 tons, and thereafter more each 
month up to a maximum in November of 48,000,000 tons. Now, 
what the seasonal rate bill proposes in effeet is that freight 
rates be so adjusted as to flatten out these black columns to 
even lengths. What I want to do is to cut off the tops of these 
columns above the average line and fill in the low months from 
March to August. That means putting the excess into storage. 
You will note that the quantity to be stored—that is, the sur- 
plus above the average—amounts to about 21,000,000 tons in an 
ordinary year. 

In other words, the January production is 4,000,000 tons above 
the average. The February production is 2,000,000 tons above, 
while March, April, May, June, and July are low points of pro- 
duction, the output amounting to 21,000,000 tons. We want to 
take the 21,000,000 tons off of the autumn and winter months, 
or the high point of production, and equalize it by increasing 
the production in the summer months. That is the object of giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to adjust 
these seasonal freight rates—to induce the public to buy their 
coal in the summer season. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President——— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that the purpose of the Senator, 
as he has said, is to even off the black lines shown on the chart, 
and he proposes to do that by giving the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission autherity to grant a lower rate for the transporta- 
tion of coal in the summer time, so as to increase the production 
and the storage of coal in that period. Would not that have this 
effect, then, that those who can store coal, the large consumers— 
the railroads, for example, and other large industries which 
have facilities for storing coal—would get the benefit of the 
lower rates and the larger production, if the Senator’s idea is 
carried out; but the small consumer, who can not store coal, 
would have the disadvantage of the relatively higher rates in 
the wintertime? Would it not have that effect? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not to any great extent; because 


the storing of coal would practically be done by the wholesale) 


or retail dealer, and while the increased freight rate would in 
some measure affect the price, the inducement to buy coal in 
the summer time would be so great to the man who bought coal 
in bulk that it would simply mean that the coal was stored by 
the wholesaler or retailer for distribution to the consumer. It 
would to some extent increase the price. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator knows, of course, that it is net 
practicable to stere coal without running the risk of great de- 
terioration, unless it is stored under water. There is nobody 
except the railroads and other very large consumers in a posi- 
tion to afford such storage. So it seems to me that if the bill 
works out as the Senator plans it will work out, if it has any 
effect at all, the only effect will be to give the larger consumer 
the benefit of the decreased freight rate, but the householder 
who wants to buy his coal in the wintertime will have the rela- 
tive disadvantage of the higher freight rate. So the very pur- 
pose the Senator has in mind would be defeated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I had anticipated that the question 
of storage would come up. A great deal of misconception has 
arisen regarding the storage of soft coal. There is very little 
of the soft coal produced that can not be stored. The answer to 
the question as to the storage of coal is that during the war we 
stored 63,000,000 tons, while to-day we have stored probably 
from thirty to thirty-five million tons. In some sections there 
is a certain quality of coal that is not stered, but very little. 
Coal can be stored, and is stored, under modern methods, and 
the complete answer to the Senator’s question is that, by reason 
of necessity, 15,000,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous, 
largely bituminets, are stored at the head of the Great Lakes 
every summer, and in addition to that there are other storage 
piles all over the country, when people are laying in their coal, 
at the public utilities stations, in the whelesale coal yards, as 
well as in the Government yards here in Washington, where the 
officials, who stored soft coal during the entire peried of the 
war, have made a study of the subject. Modern methods have 
been applied to prevent deterioration and to take care of the 
fire risk. But I admit, sir, that a still further study should be 
carried on by the Government in order to prevent any further 
loss, and that is one of the objects of the other bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator did not 
understand my question, except in part, because his answer is 
not quite responsive to the question. 

I understand his purpese to be the relief of the home owner, 
the comparatively small user of coal. My contention is, as I 
understand the bill, that if seasonal rates are applied, as is 
preposed under this measure, giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to make a different rate in the summer 
time from that which obtains in the wintertime, then, instead 
of relieving the householder, the small consumer of coal, the 
fellow who is going to get the advantage will be the large con- 
sumer of coal, who has facilities for storing it, but it will net 
afford relief to the householder. On the contrary, he will have 
the disadvantage of the relatively higher rate. What does the 
Senator say to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. A seasonal rate on coal is not a new thing, 
as far as the West is concerned. I know we have had it in 
Utah for at least 15 years. I do not know whether it was put 
into effect this past year or not, but I do know that we have 
had it for at least 15 years; and I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio that, as far as the bituminous coal in Utah is concerned, 
the seasonal rate has been put into effect for the months of 
July and August, which are the months when coal is stored. 
The rate is 25 cents a ton less during the months of July and 
August, and the coal operators themselves give 25 cents a ton 
to the men who purchase and store it. But, as far as our coal 
is concerned, the man who purchases the coal at 50 cents less 
in July or August does not make anything extra upon the pur- 
chase of the storage coal, even at the 50-cent reduetien, on 
account of the extra cost and deterioration. In fact, it cests 
25 cents a ton less to take coal ‘dlirect from a car and deliver 
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it immediately to the purchaser than to unload into a bin or 
stacking it in-a pile. This is at least 25 cents loss. Again, the 
interest upon the money used by the man who stores the coal 
must be paid, and is an extra loss, and the shrinkage is at 
least 5 per cent. 

gut the advantage of it, and the only reason bituminous 
coal is stored in Utah, is that when the winter months come 
it is impossible to get the coal; the railroads can not carry 
it because of lack of cars, and the miners can not produce it 
to meet the demand; but the man who buys the coal during the 
seasonal months has the coal on hand to deliver, and therefore 
the people of the State can purchase that coal and have it 
delivered to them in case it is stored; but it would be a 
physical impossibility to deliver unless it was stored. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, what does the Senator from 
Utah say in response to the inquiry I propounded to the 
Senator from New Jersey? Is it not a fact, then, that the 
people who have the facilities for storing this coal, and who 
do store it—very largely the railroads and other large con- 
sumers—are the ones who get the advantage of that seasonal 
rate, but the householder, who buys his coal in the wintertime 
in small quantities, under these seasonal rates has the disad- 
vantage of the relatively higher rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the wholesaler of coal is concerned, 
if there is not at least 50 cents a ton difference between the 
price when the coal is sold immediately from the car to the 
consumer and when it is stored it would never pay the whole- 
saler to store it. He simply does it because he will have the 
coal on hand when the great demand for coal takes place. 
When shortages occur some dealers take advantage of them 
and charge more for the coal: but there is no necessity for that, 
and it is seldom resorted to. If there was a dollar or a dollar 
and a half a ton difference, there would be no question of the 
correctness of the position of the Senator from Ohio; but as 
long as there is not more than 50 cents difference, the interest 
upon the money, the waste in unloading and reloading, and the 
deterioration of the coal are sufficient to absorb the 50 cents. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. I do not believe there is any 
doubt about the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now. We have had seasonal coal rates. But the commission 
seems to think there is some doubt about it. We do have sea- 
sonal coal rates, but I assume the commission will not grant 
seasonal rates that will more than make up the expense of 
storing the coal and getting it during those months. 

To-day, or the last time I looked at the quotations within a 
short time, cash coal in Illinois and Indiana was selling from 
50. cents to $1 a ton cheaper than coal for delivery later in the 
season. Even that did not cause the mines to be run to ¢a- 
pacity. We have a seasonal rate now to the Great Lakes which 
the commission found absolutely necessary in order to move the 
coal which must be moved in the summer time, as they can not 
move it in the wintertime by the Lakes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What is the differential? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is 28 cents a ton. The differential ex- 
pires, I think, in September of this year. 

Mr. NEW. That rate applies only to certain Lake ports. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That rate applies to Lake ports taking coal, 
where it must be hauled exclusively by water and in the sum- 
mer time, of course, 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator give it as his opinion as a 
lawyer, and I value that opinion very highly, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission now has the power sought to be 
granted in the pending bill? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think they have. The commission do not 
think so, and that is the reason why we reported the bill. I 
have a good deal of doubt whether it will accomplish all that 
it is intended to accomplish, but if there is any way of encour- 
aging the production of coal in the months when it is con- 
fessedly very low, so that men may have employment all the 
time and the railroads may be occupied to their capacity, we 
ought to try it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I wish to answer 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wriitts] who has propounded two 
questions. The first question was, will not this work an un- 
necessary hardship on domestic users of coal in the wintertime? 
That is a very practical question. Coal is used in a domestic 
eapacity to the extent of less than 100,000,000 tons a year, and 
the other 400,000,000 tons are used by the railroads and by the 
public utilities and industries and are reflected in the cost of 
everything that the people use. But when it comes to a ques- 
tion of domestic coal, or the small consumer, it is a very prac- 
tical question. 

But let me point out, sir, that by reason of the shortage cre- 
ated by this unequal supply and distribution, the prices in the 
wintertime mount high and advantage is taken of them by the 
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retailer and the wholesaler by reason of the scarcity caused by 
the nonstorage of coal and caused by the shortage of transpor- 
tation facilities, : 

Transportation facilities in the autumn and winter are over- 
burdened with crops, with building materials, and with coal. 
To-day there are 150,000 idle coal cars at a time when the rail- 
roads can carry coal much more cheaply than in the winter- 
time. If that coal can be transported to the bins of the re- 
tailer or the domestic consumer, it means that he buys the 
coil at a time when it can be sold at its lowest cost, when it is 
sold at its lowest cost, transported at its lowest cost, when 
he can get the advantage of the seasonal freight rates, and 
when he will be free from the competition caused by the short- 
age in the wintertime. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have before me a chart pre- 
pared at the request of the Senator from New Jersey-—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What is the number of it, may I 
ask? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The one at which I am looking 
just now is No. 15, which relates to the anthracite production, 
Anthracite, of course, is used almost entirely in domestie con- 
sumption, as I understand. Fronr this chart it appears that 
there is not much seasonal variation in the production of an- 
thracite; that is, the coal used for domestic consumption. I 
notice in the heading of that chart this statement: 

Anthracite production is practically stationary at 90,000,000 net 
tons per year, except when as in 1917 and 1918 unusual prices for 
steam coal encouraged more extensive reworking of the culm banks. 
There is only a slight seasonal decline in output, the number of 
working days lost is small, and so far as production and transportation 
are concerned the anthracite industry is stable. 

Now, that relates almost entirely to coal for domestic con- 
sumption. Of the bituminous coal a very small percentage, 
relatively, is used in domestic consumption. My recollection 
is that only about 10 or 12 per cent of the bituminous out- 
put finds its way into the home and is used for domestic pur- 
poses. 

I should like te know to what extent the Senator feels that 
making a difference in the transportation rates would affect 
the Iftemre consumption of bituminous coal and to what extent 
it would stabilize that industry? The stabilization of the 
anthracite industry, I think, has been brought about to some 
extent by the mine owners making a discrimination in the price 
of coal with respect to seasons. In my section of the country 
the mine owners do the same thing with reference to bituminous 
coal. I can not see that the domestic consumer is going to 
be benefited very much by the passage of the bill. I think, as 
stated by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. W1r11s], that only those 
can be benefited who have an opportunity to nrake storage of 
large quantities of coal. 

If I recollect correctly, about one-third, roughly speaking, of 
the bituminous coal is consumed by the railroads themselves. 
A reduction of freight rates would not nraterially affect them, 
taken as a whole, and at any rate the difference in cost of 
transportation would not be, in my opinion, an inducement to 
the railroads themselves to store their own coal. If they desire 
to store, they will do it for some other reason. In the in- 
dustrial line, so far as my information goes, there is very little 
preparation for storage. That is a feature which needs to be 
worked out and encouraged. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And studied. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. I agree that there should 
be some plan worked out which would induce the large indus- 
trial concerns to store coal and equalize the seasonal demand, 
but I can not see how, under present conditions, the passage 
of the bill is going to help materially the domestic consumers of 
the country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mexico, I think it will greatly assist in the lowering of the cost 
of anthracite to the domestic consumers. I think that a dif- 





In reply to the Senator from New 


ferential of 25 or 30 cents a ton will induce storage by a great 
many people who have storage facilities, and everyone in my 
section of the country is more or less provided with storage 
facilities for their winter needs and domestic supplies. I think 
an allowance of 25 cents a ton when the transportation is 
available will induce the domestic consumers to buy a great 
deal of anthracite. 

While it is true that the distribution of anthracite is more 
or less stable, or more so than bituminous, it is not entirely so. 
We produce and use about 90,000,000 net tons of anthracite, 
About 30 per cent of that is used in industry for steam coal. 
The other 70 per cent is used by domestic consumers, mostly 
along the Atlantic coast and the northern seaboard. 
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But the big question here is one of the uneconomic situation 
in relation to the railroads and the effect of the heavy burden 
caused by bituminous tonnage which they are called upon to 
carry in the wintertime. That is what I seek to relieve. If 
the industries of the country, which use probably 250,000,000 
tons, will take 21,000,000 off of the peak load, it will relieve 
transportation to a tremendous extent. It will help the rail- 
roads, because, looking at chart No. 5, it will be seen that the 
railroad profits or returns have practically followed the sea- 
sonal distribution of coal. It has a marked effect on the rail- 
road situation. 

The one big problem that we have to face is that the panic 
prices, $25 or $30 coal, have been caused by a shortage of trans- 
portation because the railroads were called upon to carry it when 
they were pressed for cars from every direction. What I wish 
is to have the Interstate Commerce Commission offer an induce- 
ment to those who have coal-storage facilities, the large indus- 
trial buyers, to take that surplus coal off of the winter months 
and put it on the summer months, and thus relieve the trans- 
portation situation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I continue just a moment 
longer? It was so necessary to induce the purchase of coal in 
the Northwest that the carriers interested in Lake transporta- 
tion of coal fixed a seasonal reduction of 28 cents and called 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve it. I 
believe I am correct in that statement. It was so necessary that 
something be done to induce the: movement of that coal that 
they themselves did it. There are other districts in the country 
where the carriers are not so progressive, where the movement 
of the coal could be induced in like manner, and transportation 
could be relieved. Therefore the bill is introduced with the idea 
of allowing .the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix sea- 
sonal rates for that purpose. 

I yield now to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am in sympathy with the pur- 
pose which the Senator from New Jersey seeks to accomplish, 
but thus far it seems to me that it does not appear that if the 
proposed change were made it would accomplish the end which 
the Senator seeks.- It does not appear that there is any oppor- 
tunity to store a great quantity of cheap coal even if the 
inducements were made, and why make the inducements if the 
consumer is not prepared to take advantage of them and if the 
great industries of the country are not prepared, as I am ad- 
vised, to store coal in any considerable quantity? So if the 
rates were reduced I do not think it sufficiently appears thus 
far with reasonable certainty that the end would be accom- 
plished which the Senator seeks. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In complete answer to the Senator 
from New Mexico I ask him to turn to chart numbered 8, 
which shows that during the year 1918 the stock of coal actu- 
ally in the hands of consumers, which means in storage, was 
63,000,000 tons, which shows that there are facilities for stor- 
ing coal; that to-day the probable normal stock on hand is 
about 36,000,000 tons; and that there are ample storage facili- 
ties in the country to take care of the peak load which I am 
endeavoring to transfer to the summer time, 21,000,000 tons. 
If the Senator will turn to page 8 of the charts, he will see a 
chart prepared by the Geological Survey based upon actual 
investigation and analysis of figures showing that the country 
does store and did store in 1918, 63,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
whether that has not been the case without any reduction in 
railroad rates during that season? Do not the people now store 
coal so far as they are equipped for doing so? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; they are not buying coal on 
account of present freight rates, but the lowering of the 
freight rates will, in my opinion, induce them to buy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the year 1918, we all 
admit, was an abnormal year: it was during the World War, 
and people were anxious to get coal and put it away wherever 
they could so as to be sure to have it on hand. However, have 
we before us any evidence of any witness who knows the facts 
that there is unfilled coal storage capacity in the country to-day? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will say to the Senator that I 
have evidence to show that the 50 cents seasonal reduction 
which the anthracite operators used to give the public had a 
great deal to do with stimulating the buying of summer coal. 
We have illustrations to show that the production increased 
immediately "when the seasonal, summer discount was. intro- 
duced. If the Senator will turn to chart 12 he. will find some 
figures regarding that matter. This chart is headed: 
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DAYS LOST IN ANTHRACITE MINING BEFORE AND AFTER THE INTRODUCTION 
OF SUMMER DISCOUNTS. 

In 1900 the companies in the anthracite region inaugurated the policy 
of anonuncing a summer discount on domestic coal. A gradual reduction 
in time lost followed. In the diagram the black bars show the average 
number of days lost. The zigzag line shows the loss in bituminous 
mining over the same period. 

Senators will see that in 1900, when the summer discount 
was introduced, the number of days lost was 142; but the num- 
ber of days lost decreased to as low as 15 in 1918, to 42 days in 
1919; and, taking the period before the war, in 1912 to 77 days, 
in 1913 to 51 days, and in 1914 to 63 days. The figures demon- 
strate that the summer discount rate had a beneficial infivence 
on the production of coal, the purchase of coal, and the storage 
of coal, and, what is more important, it resulted in more uni- 
formity in the number of days of employment on the part of 
the miners at the mines. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it was the chart 
from which the Senator from New Jersey has just quoted 
which first attracted my attention and caused me to make the 
remarks which I have already made. It appears that that in- 
dustry has been stabilized by the action of the mine owners 
themselves and without any reduction in rates of transportation 
with respect to the season. 

In some sections of the country the bituminous operators do 
precisely the same thing, and there is an inducement to some 
extent for the storing of bituminous coal where it is used for 
domestic purposes; but it seems to me that the trouble is not 
here entirely, but that there are other causes. In the bitumi- 
nous coal industry there is really no stability of prices, while 
in the anthracite coal industry there is stability of prices. The 
country at large feels that, so far as anthracite coal is con- 
cerned, it is so closely held and cooperation is so effective, that 
the price of anthracite coal is fixed, and whenever there is a 
reduction of 25 or 50 cents offered from the listed price of an- 
thracite coal the purchaser is getting that much benefit from 
it, because the operators have the opportunity and have the 
will to raise the price when winter comes on; but in the 
bituminous coal industry there are no such stabilized market 
prices, and one does not know whether he is getting a reduc- 
tion of 25 cents or 50 cents a ton or any reduction at all, be- 
cause he does not know what the price will be two or three 
months hence. Even. though the companies claim there is 3 
reduction, there is no fixed or stabilized price in the bituminous 
industry, so far as I am advised, and one can not tell whether 
a reduction in the freight rate is going to induce the storage 
of bituminous coal or not, because one does not know what the 
price is going to be. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator, however, will admit 
that the freight reduction is fixed. Let me point out to him 
the situation. The Senator took two positions. He first spoke 
of the cooperation among the anthracite operators in bringing 
about the summer discounts by voluntary cooperation. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. I was not boasting. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No. I am trying to answer the 
Senator and to meet his argument. 

Now, let me point out to the Senator the fact that 75 per 
cent of the anthracite production is controlled by nine railroad 
companies, and that they can by agreement make the summer 
reduction. Anthracite coal is all produced within three or four 
counties in Pennsylvania, embracing, I think, something like 
400 or 500 square miles; whereas the bituminous industry is 
stretched over 33 States and 500,000 square miles. There is no 
such cooperation and no such agreement as to summer reduc- 
tions to stabilize the price of coal and to equalize its distribu- 
tion. Therefore, the situation in regard to anthracite is not 
analogous to that of bituminous when it comes to the conten- 
tion which the Senator raises, that cooperation has brought a 
stabilization in the anthracite industry, and cooperation there- 
fore necessarily would follow in the bituminous industry. 

We want to provide for securing cooperation through the 
other Senate bill; but the pending measure has to do with a 
reduction of the freight rate; it proposes to provide for fixing 
freight rates, and, therefore, it has no bearing whatsoever on 
the question suggested by the Senator, except that it gives the 
buyer a reduction in the freight charge which is to be fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It has nothing to do 
with the operators. In many districts the bituminous opera- 
tors, With great wisdom, I will say to the Senator from New 
Mexico, have established seasonal rates. I know of one fuel 
company in Oklahoma, the McAlester Fuel Co., which has made 
seasonal rates, summer rates, and that action has stabilized 
and equalized production in the mines of that company. I 
hope under the other bill—the publicity bill—through some ad- 
visory council and cooperation, that the bitumincus operators 
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in this country can as a unit, through cooperation, bring about 
seasonal reductions: but that is not the point involved here. 
The point involved in the pending bili is to bring about, if pos- 
sible, more coal production and to lighten the load on trans- 
portation; and the Interstate Commerce Commission is given 
the authority to induce summer buying by lowering the freight 
rates. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator now refers to the question of 
transportation. It is true that for several years past the coal 
situation has been seriously affected by the want of cars, but 
that is not the case now. There are at present 300,000 or 400,- 
000 empty cars, so that if it were a car question alone ‘that 
would solve itself. Lower rates are not going to promote the 
use of the cars. The other day in the course of a trip that I 
made to Ohio I met a former Ohio friend, who is now a eoal 
operator in West Virginia, selling a large part of his product 
in Ohio. He said he could not now sell his coal at the mouth 
of the mine for $2.2 ton. ‘Chere are many other considerations 
that enter into this question besides the mere coal rate. It 
looks to me as if that would be simply a homeopathic dose, the 
benefits of which are not going to trickle through the fingers 
of the dealers to the consumers, in my judgment. I will have 
something to say on that subject later on, but it is not now a 
question of transportation by any means. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator if when he 
spoke of 300,000 idle cars he meant coal cars? My figures show 
165,000 idle coal cars 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the figures given by me included 
all cars, but a large part of them are coal cars. There is not 
any great demand for coal because the industries are all 
closed down. The manufacturers do not differ very much from 
the domestic consumer. We are all more or less improvident 
when .it comes to laying in supplies. Men ordinarily do not buy 
their coal until the winter comes, and a 15 or 20 cent reduction 
in the rates for transporting coal, if that Shall be accorded, will 
not provide an inducement for the buyer of bituminous coal to 
lay in his store during the summer. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will ask the Senator a-question. 
We are all hoping that business will revive in the fall; possibly 
it will, and I think it will. We will'then find that according to 
our nermal consumption of coal we will be short 20,000,000 or 
30,000,000 or, possibly, 40,000,000 tons. Naturally, practically all 
business will resume activity at the same time. The railroads 
will then be called upon to carry increased loads of traffic. 
That will mean that there will be a shortage of coal, because 
everybody will attempt to buy at the same time, possibly at 
panic prices. It was found necessary, in order to induce buy- 
ing, for the carriers to reduce the rates for the transportation 
of coal by the Great Lakes. They wanted to get the coal to 
the Northwest, as they thought it was an economic necessity. 
I think it is an economic necessity to do whatever we can here 
to induce the public to buy coal. 

If we can by seasonal rate reduction of freights in the next 
three or four months increase the purchase of coal by fifteen 
or twenty million tons, it may avoid a buyers’ panic and may 
avoid a more serious situation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with all due respect to my 
distinguished friend, I think that is merely theory. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is the opinion of the Senator 
from Ohio that it is theory? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But the Senator will admit that 
a study of the conditions will show that we were short of coal 
last spring and summer? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; but the Senator must remember that 
under present conditions there is not only a reduction of pro- 
duction but there is likewise a reduction of consumption. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Undoubtedly ‘that is true. 

Mr. POMERENE. So that we can not determine what 
amount of coal will be needed next winter and next summer 
by the amount of coal that is needed this summer. With the 
industries in Ohio, perhaps, shut down ‘to the extent of two- 

thirds of their capacity, I understand why there is not a de- 
mand for coal. The domestic consumers can buy now; there 
are the cars to ship coal, but they are not buying. The Senator 
from New Jersey—and I recognize his interest in this subject 
and the very great amount of care and study that he has given 
to it—points out an evil which has existed, but he has not 
demonstrated that the remedy he proposes is going to go to 
the right spot. That is the difficulty about this matter. Coal 
now can be bought; it is being mined in many places at the 
present high rate of production at a loss. Many mine opera- 
tors would be willing to operate now, and to do so even if 
their accounts merely balanced at the end of the month, but 





they can not get the orders; and it is net yet demonstrated 
that if there is a reduction of 15 or 20 cents a ton in the 
freight rate during the summer that that is going to help. In 
my State—perhaps I ought not to interfere with the Senator’s 
speech—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. (I wish the Senator would continue, 
as I want an open and free discussion of this matter 

Mr. POMERENE. With that suggestion, then 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, I do not want the Sena- 
tor to make an extended speech, for I desire to finish as soon as 
I can. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I think I will reserve what ob- 
servations I have to make until after the Senator shall ‘have 
concluded. I do not desire to inject a speech in the midst of his 
remarks. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to me that ' may ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
the pending measure? 

Mr.. POMERENE. I am opposed to'the pending bill. I indi- 
cated in the committee that I might vote for the second bill, 
but my faith has been somewhat -shattered the more I study it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I thought I remembered that in 
the committee the Senator had favored the bill—— 

Mr. POMERENE. No; not this pill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And I merely wondered why he 
had changed his mind. 

Mr..POMERENE. I did not favor the pending pill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Then it was the other one the 
Senator supported? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. When the seasonal-rate plan was 
first suggested I thought it was a very happy idea, but has 
proven to be a little like the bumblebee—biggest when it was 
born. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I hope it has not stung anybedy yet. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘No; but if it has not got a stinger later on, 
I am afraid it will prove a gold brick. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President——— 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to get from ‘the 
Senator his views upon the question as to who will get the 
benefit of this reduced rate, provided it is arranged for. Does 
the Senator believe that the consumer will get it, or that the 
operator will get it, or that the retail dealer will get it? 

That is a question that has been troubling me a geod deal. 
I may say to the Senator that my mind is still open as to this 
bill, and I should like to get information on that point if the 

Senator has any to furnish. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will say to the Senator that a 
large portion of the bituminous coal is contract, f. 0. b. mine, 
bought by the public utilities and industries of the. country; 
and it is my opinion that if it is bought f. 0. b. mine a 25 per 
cent reduction in the freight rate can not be taken by the 
wholesaler or the retailer if the agreement is made through 
them. Furthermore, I believe that if the freight rate stimu- 
lates the buying of coal—as I do believe it will, notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy forecast of my friend the Senator frem Ohio, 
who has less faith in this legislation than I have—I feel that 
the small consumer will directly benefit by reason of the in- 
creased supply at a time when there is apt to be scarcity. If 
you have a plentiful supply of cars and a plentiful supply of 
coal, the consumer will get it low. enough. 

The Senator says that I have not demonstrated the benefit 
of this legislation. I point out to him that it was found neces- 
sary in order to market the coal in Ohio, the State which he 
represents, in the lake ‘transportation district, to lower the 
rates of freight on coal to get that coal above the Lakes—the 
lake transportation coal. They made a 28-cent reduction to 
stimulate the buying there. In my opinion, that demonstrates 
the advisability of giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to fix and adjust these rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I fear that some Senators are looking at 
this proposed legislation from a point of view which is hardly 
warranted. There is nothing in this bill, as I understand it, 
that will reduce the price of coal taking a year as the stand-, 
ard, because the rates that are lowered in the summer ’will be 
advanced in the winter., Our question is simply whether it is 
wise to give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the ati- 
thority to make coal rates lower in the summer than in the 
winter. 

Entirely apart from everything that has been said here, I 
think that authority ought to be given to the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission; for it is not to be assumed that the com- 
mission will exercise that authority unless it will accom- 
plish some wise and beneficent -object. I think we ought to 
keep our minds clearly upon that point; and it is hardly material 
to debate what effect a reduction of 25 cents in the summer 
and an advance of 25 cents in the winter will have upon the 
coal movement, because that question can be very safely given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for answer. 

If the Senator from New Jersey will pardon me, I should 
like to state what I think the real object of this legislation is, 
and why it is that the Interstate Commerce Commission feels 
that it has not the authority under the present law to estab- 
lish these rates. 

The chief purpose of this legislation, as I look at it, is an 
economic and industrial one. The chief purpose is to enable the 
coal industry of this country to dismiss 25 per cent of the miners 
who are employed not more than 230 days in a year, but who 
must be employed as miners and who must be maintained at or 
near the coal mines because at certain seasons of the year there 
is a demand for the entire capacity of the mines, and these 
men must be there to produce the coal. If we could produce 
the same amount of coal in each month of the year, 25 per cent 
of the men who are now engaged in mining could seek some 
other employment, and the remaining 75 per cent could be em- 
ployed continuously throughout the year. That is not only eco- 
nomically to be desired, but from the standpoint of restlessness 
and discontent it is still more to be desired. 

One of the great causes of disturbance at the coal mines of 
the country lies in the fact that a large proportion of the coal 
miners are necessarily idle a large proportion of the time, and 
it is impossible to preserve content and order among men who 
are idle. It is not their fault that they are idle. The fault lies 
in the uneven distribution of coal from month to month, the 
uneven demand for coal. 

I do not say that a reduction in freight rates upon coal in the 
summer time, with a corresponding increase in the wintertime, 
would fully accomplish that object. I do not know, nor can 
any human being tell with certainty, but I do know that these 
reductions in freight rates in the summer time would have a 
tendency to accomplish the object; and inasmuch as no possible 
objection, as I look at it, can be found against reposing this 
authority in the Interstate Commerce Commission, I think we 
ought to do it, and I think we ought to do it unanimously. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 

The reason why the Interstate Commerce Commission feels 
that it has not authority to do this thing is that it mistakenly, 
I think—because I agree with the Senator from Minnesota that 
the commission has the authority now to do it—feels that it has 
no right, in determining the reasonableness of a rate upon coal, 
to consider economic conditions. For instance, the commission 
feels that it has no right to consider the matter of which I have 
just spoken—namely, that a reduction in the freight rates in 
the summer time would have a tendency to promote continuous, 
steady employment at the mines—and it therefore declines to 
make these rates. 

I now yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I merely wanted to ask this question as bearing 
upon the extent to which this bill would meet the mischief that 
has been described as the mischief toward which it is directed, 
namely, how much will it affect the price of coal? Because you 
must consider this fact: 

The three great consumers of coal are the great factories of 
the country, the railroads of the country, and the steamships, 
both domestic and foreign, that coal at our ports. They take 
their coal day by day and week by week, summer and winter. 
They must have their requirements met. Of course, under the 
seasonal rates they would get a little advantage in the summer; 
they would pay a higher sum in the winter. The remainder of 
the coal is consumed by the people. Now, what percentage of 
the people who must have coal to cook their food and warm their 
houses have the funds to lay in a stock of coal at the lower sea- 
sonal rates? The great bulk of the people must buy their coal 
from week to week; and the time when they need it—in the 
winter—will be the time when they will have to pay the highest 
price for it under the arrangement proposed in this bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, allow me to answer the ques- 
tion propounded by the Senator from Pennsylvania, although I 
recognize that I have no title to the floor. 

I do not believe that it will make any difference in the price 
of coal to the class of people that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
calls domestic consumers. In my judgment, so far as the price 
made by the dealer to the consumer is concerned, 25 cents a ton 
or 30 cents a ton or 40 cents a ton taken from the freight rate in 
the summer and added to the freight rate in the winter will be 





of no consequence whatever. I think the domestic consumer 
will pay substantially the same price in either event. I do not 
look upon this legislation as a measure of relief to the domestic 
consumer against high prices for coal. I assume that if the 
dealer finds that he can store the coal in the summer and save 
money he will do it, and he will have his coal stored; but I am 
not convinced that he will reduce the price to the consumer on 
that account. I do not know. The domestic consumer, however, 
uses probably 10 or 12 per cent of the coal produced; I do not 
remember just the proportion; possibly a little more than that, 

So far as the great users of coal are concerned, the railroads 
would not be affected materially by the reduction in the freight 
rate, because the railroads would only be affected by the reduc- 
tion in the freight rate for that part of the carriage before the 
coal reaches their own rails. They charge nothing for the car- 
riage of coal upon their own rails, and it makes no difference 
what the freight rate is after the coal reaches that point. But 
I assume that the principal inducement to the large users of 
coal would be, first, a reduction in the rate which might enable 
them to store their coal during the‘summer; second, in the cer- 
tainty of having the coal, and that certainty they could acquire 
in no other way.than by getting it in the summer, because they 
can not tell whether the exigencies of transportation in the fall 
and winter will permit them to get the coal as rapidly as they 
desire it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in coming to the conclu- 
sion that the dealers would store their coal and have it on hand 
when the demand arose for it, has the Senator taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the dealer, in determining what he 
would do, would have to keep in mind the fact that he 
would have his capital invested in the stored coal, that he 
would be at much larger expense for storage facilities, and 
that he would have the increased risk of the coal being wasted, 
both as to its quality, and perhaps through theft or otherwise? 
All of those things must be taken into consideration and would 
be taken into consideration by the dealer in making up his 
mind as to whether he would have a supply on hand or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I embraced all those ele- 
ments when I said that if the dealer found it profitable to 
store the coal he would do it. If the dealer does not find it 
profitable to store the coal, no harm can ensue, because he 
will wait, just as he does now, for the winter months. 

Mr. POMERENE. And no good will come of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intended to make just a brief statement, 
but permit me to say that the second object of the bill, which 
is hardly less important than the first, is the release of the 
equipment of the railroads, so that that equipment can perform 
its full service. 

I know very well that just now all kinds of business. are in 
a state of collapse, the railroads among the business enter- 
prises of the country, which are in that condition. We have 
no demand for a large part of the transportation facilities now 
in existence. But I assume that it is within the possibilities 
anyhow that there will be a revival of business in the United 
States and that the equipment which the railroad companies 
now have will be needed, as it has been so often needed before, 
and if we can use these cars in the summer time for the trans- 
portation of a greater quantity of coal than has been habitual 
in the past those facilities will be correspondingly released 
for the heavier business of the fall and the early winter. 

I need not remind Senators of the exigencies of the last year, 
and in fact of every year since 1917. 

These are the two great objects of this bill. It will not 
increase the price of coal a penny to anybody. It can not 
increase the price of coal, in my judgment, to anyone. To 
say that it will increase the price of coal is to assume that the 
dealers are not fair, honest, conscientious business men, and 
that they will take advantage of an opportunity, which they, 
indeed, have now, but which would be continued to them under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from Iowa. My attention was temporarily di- 
verted, and I want to be sure that I did not misunderstand the 
first branch of the Senator’s argument. Is it his belief that if 
the pending bill is enacted into law and carried into execution 
it will release 25 per cent of the miners now employed for 
employment elsewhere? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. WILLIS. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The trouble is that they are not employed. 
That is the difficulty with the miners’ situation. Roughly 
speaking, there are 25 per cent more men gathered around the 
coal mines of the United States and employed from time to time 
than are necessary to produce the coal which the American 
people consume. I said that it would enable 25 per cent of 
that number to seek other employment in which they could be 
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continuously employed, and it would leave the proper number 
utinuously at work 275 or 300 days in the year. 

Mr. WILLIS. In other words, instead of requiring 762,000 
men to mine the coal, as is the ease now, it would require only 
about 572,000, practically 200,000 less? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my opinion. - 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to ask the Senator one more question. | 
He heard the statement made by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kerroce] to the effect that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in his opinion, now have the authority proposed to be 
granted by the bill. Does the Senator from Iowa concur in 
that view? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
ny observations, 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe the commission has the authority 
to do this thing, and I tried to explain why the commission 
thought it had not tke authority. Did the Senator from Ohio | 
hear my contention in that regard? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I regret I did not hear the Senator, but 
I do not ask him to repeat it, beeause I can read it in the 
Recorp. To what extent is that power now exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as I know, it has never been exer- 
cised against the voluntary proposal of the railroad companies. 
The commission has, as I understand it, approved what may 
be called seasonal rates, and has authorized railroad companies 
to charge less at one time in the year than they were permitted 
to charge at another time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I attempted to give 
the reasons of the Interstate Commerce Commission for desir- 
ing that they be granted these powers and the opinion of the 
chairman that at the present time they dic not have the | 
powers. I quote from a letter of Chairman Clark in relation 
to this; and I would like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio, because thrice he has asked a question as to whether | 
the commission new has power to fix,seasonal rates. The chair- | 
man has written me as follows: 


With regard to the commission's powers to prescribe seasonal rates, 
I have to say that we do not think that we have any powers to adjust | 
rates for the purpose of securing or bringing about certain economic | 
or industrial conditions which might appeal to our judgment. We | 
think that our powers are to deal with the rates im the light of 
transportation considerations, with a view to avoiding er climinating 
undue preference or prejudice and unjust discrimination as between 
persons or firms, localities or commodities. Our understanding of the 
purpose of the seasonal coal rate bill in which you are interested is 
that it recognizes a public interest and contemplates encouraging con- 
sumers to purchase their supplies in larger measure during the sum- 
mer months, when the demand for coal is usually light and when the 
railroads have more than ample facilities with which to move it. | 
We do not understand that it contemplates that this inducement shall 
take the form of reduced rates during the summer season wholly at | 
the expense of the carriers, but that it shall be fairly compensated for 





I commented on that during the course of 








in the rates applicable during the other months; in other words, | 
that the total amount paid for transportation of coal shall be more | 


evenly distributed over the months of the year without subsantially 
a? in this way the aggregate revenue of the carriers from this 
trafiie. 

In answer to the other question of the Senater—as to the 
situation regarding the seasonal rates which have been fixed by 
the carriers and, I understand, too, by the commission, for lake 
transportation of coal—the chairman of the commission has 
written me as follows: | 


You asked me to write you the facts in connection with the recent 
reduction in rates en coal to the Lake Erie ports when for transship- | 
ment by water beyond. You also asked my view as to the powers: now | 
vested in the commission to require seasonal rates on coal, with a view 
to indueing a larger movement during the summer season, thus relieving 
the situation during the late fall and winter months, when the demand | 
is heavy and transportation difficulties more severe. 

A large volume of coal moves each year from Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky to Lake Erie ports, and thence 
by water to points on the Great Lakes. Large volumes of this coal 
are handled by dock companies at ports on the west bank of Lake 
Michigan and on Lake Superior, who distribute it among consumers 
at the ports and at inland points. 


_ At a comparatively short distance from the docks this coal comes 
in competition with coal moving all rail from Indiana and Illinois 
mines. There is a large area in northern Iowa, southern Minnesota, 


eastern South Dakota, southeastern North Dakota, and western Wis- 
consin in which this competition is keen. 

When the Director General of Railroads increased rates in July, 
1918, the increases on coal were made in cents per ton, the increases 
being graduated according to the volume of the rate and being made 
applicable to each separate rate. The coal moving to the Lake Erie 
poris for movement by water has a rail rate to the port, and if it is 
distributed from Lake Michigan or Lake Superior ports. via rail it, of 
course, has an additional or another rail rate. Both of those rail rates 
were increased while the single joint rate on all-rail coal from Illinois 
or Indiana had but one increase. The same thing occurred again when 
rates were increased generally in 1920, and necessarily these changes 
in rates worked to the disadvantage of the lake cargo coal and to the 
advantage of the all-rail coal. 

The movement of coal via water from the Lake Erie ports amounts 
to from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons per year, and that, of course, 
must move during the open season of navigation. It is highly desir- 
able, therefore, that the movement shall begin early and continue 
throughout the season. It is an attractive traffic for the railroads 
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because the cars that go to the Lake Erie ports loaded with coal are 
loaded back to the iron-producing districts with iron ore. Boats that 
bring down iron ore take back cargoes of coal. The eastern railroads. 
therefore, have in this a rather ideal situation of a well-balanced 
tonnage, 

In the early part of the present season of navigation the movement 
of lake cargo coal was negligible. The eastern operators insisted 
that under the then existing rates they could not sell or move lake 
cargo coal, and they convinced the traffic representatives of the rail- 
ports was reduced there 
would be no movement during the earlier months of the season of navi- 
gation and probably but little movement during the later months, 

In other words, the operators themselves are begging for 
seasonal freight rates in order that they might have a market. 

The letter continues: 

As a result of this the railroads voluntarily put in the reduced rates 
on coal to the Lake Erie ports, the reduction being 28 cents per ton 
and the rates being initially applicable only on coal destined to west 
bank Lake Michigan ports north of the Illinois-Wisconsin State line 
and to Lake Superior ports west of Whitefish Point. The carriers’ 
application for authority to establish these rates on short notice was 
granted by us. 

There are three conceivable places where that 21,000,000 tons 
might be stored. At first thought one would say store it at 
the mines, but mine storage is practically nonexistent in the 
United States. If we are going to store coal at the mines, the 
cheapest place is underground in the bed, and in any case 
mine storage would not solve the question of the seasonal load 
on the transportation system, which is, after all, the one that 
concerns me most. The fuel troubles of the past five years 
have been primarily due to inability to deliver coal, and seldom 
to inability to mine it. 

The second place where the 21,000,000 tons might be stored 
is at some intermediate point, after the manner of the coal on 
the Lake docks. In such a case the work of storing coal would 
probably be undertaken by the producer or distributor rather 
than by. the consumer, as is the case with the storage yards 
operated by the anthracite producers. It is to be remembered, 
however, that intermediate storage is not likely to be possible, 
except at some natural breaking point in the movement from 
mine to consumer, and the possibilities of its application to 
bituminous coal do not appear to be great. Moreover, inter- 
mediate storage will not solve the real problem of guaranteeing 
a reserve supply to the ultimate consunrer. Something may 
happen to the last link in the chain of transportation, and if so, 
the consumer is no better off than if the coal were at the mine. 
Suppose, for example, that we were to ask the bituminous 
operators to put in storage yards somewhere en route to New 
England. The experience of the last few years has shown that 
the neck of the bottle in fueling New England is apt to be the 
capacity of the rail gateways over the Hudson, and simply to 
accumulate supplies above that bottle neck might be of little 
value when the need of a reserve really came. 

The third place where the extra coal may be stored is in the 
bin of the consumer. By this I do not mean alone the cellar of 
the householder, but more important still, the manufacturing 
establishment or the public-utility plant. I am fully aware of 
the fact that the storage of some types of soft coal present 
technical difficulties, such as the danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion. The weight of expert opinion, however, is that with 
the proper precaution, even Middle Western coals can be stored 
suecessfully. What we must do is to spread among users of 
coal knowledge of the technique of storage, and that is one of 
I 
realize, too, that storage requires space, and that space is not 
available at all plants. 

But, to my mind, the great sweeping answer to these ebjec- 
tions that storage ig difficult or impracticable is that many thou- 


| sands of consumers do store coal already; that the quantity 


normally in storage in the late fall is probably over 30,000,000 
tons, if not well up to 40,000,000 tons, and that we know by 
actual count that on the day of the armistiee consumers had on 
hand 63,000,000 tons of coal, much of it, by the way, Illinois, 
Indiana, or other western coal. The extra 21,000,000 tons which 
must be stored in the summer to equalize output, when added 
to the quantity already stored, would not exceed that -figure 
of 63,000,000 tons, which actually has been stored already. 
What was done by the consumers during the war ean be done 
again, and will be done if only storage is made financially at- 
tractive to them. 

Many a public-utility or industrial plant has learned. through 
its bitter experience of the last five years that a coal pile is as 
necessary a part of the insurance of its plant as a fire insurance 
policy. I know and you know of cases where facilities for 
storage have been installed recently with no other inducement 
than providing that insurance. But it is only fair to the con- 
sumer that some financial encouragement be offered him to 
offset the cost of storage. That is exactly what this bill pro- 
poses. If 50 cents a ton, the summer discount in the price of 
domestic anthracite, has been a material factor in moving 
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anthracite in the summer time, as the anthracite producers 

will agree it has been, I think we can look forward to a 50-cent 

differential in freight, tending to produce the same result -n 

bituminous coal. 

SEASONAL COAL RATES ARE THE ONLY PRACTICABLE MEANS AT HAND TO 
ENCOURAGE STORAGE. 

I hear some one retort, “ Well, if the summer discount in the 
price of anthracite has been effective in stimulating the summer 
demand for hard coal, why not apply the same idea to soft 
coal? Let the bituminous operators offer a summer price.” The 
answer is that what has been possible in the way of stabilized 
prices in the close-knit anthracite industry would not be pos- 
sible in ‘the highly competitive bituminous industry. 
anthracite field eight railroad affiliated companies control 75 
per cent of the output, and secure from any effective competi- 
tion they have been able to announce prices in advance and to 
adhere to those circular prices. But I for one would be afraid 
to see any general agreement among bituminous operators to 
offer seasonal discounts in mine prices of bituminous coal, 
because that would involve the building up of a gigantic soft- 
coal trust. Some far-seeing bituminous operators have imi- 
tated the anthracite preducers’ practice of announcing summer 
discount prices, chiefly on domestic coals. Such an operator is 
the MeAlester Fuel Co., of McAlester, Okla.; but I am informed 
by the president of that company, Mr. J. G. Puterbaugh, that 
purchasers of coal are inclined to doubt the certainty of the 
financial saving offered by the summer price. They are afraid 
the market will jump the other way. They want something 
that is guaranteed, something that they can bank on. Although 
the McAlester Fuel Co. has found its summer prices of great 
practical value in stimulating the summer movement of its coal, 





count on the average for perhaps 15 lost working days in the 
year and the total time idle is 93 days, or 30 per cent of the 
working year. 

Fancy yourself .a coal miner and subject to these irregulari- 
ties of employment. You know by experience that you can 
hardly hope to work much over 200 days im the year. You 
know that there will be weeks or months in the summer when 
you can work but one or two days a week. You know that it 
1S never possible for you to tell in advance whether cars will be 
furnished the mine to-morrew or not. When the miners asked 
for a six-hour day and a five-day week—a total of 80 working 


| hours per week—they were asking for a recognition by agree- 
In the | 


ment of the working time that is in fact offered them. For the 
average number of hours worked per week from the day of the 
armistice to November 1, 1919, when the miners went on strike, 
according to records furnished the Geological Survey by the 


| coal Operators, was exactly 30 hours per week. Of course, we 


do not want to crystallize this bad situation into a permanent 
arrangement by agreeing that the working week shall be limited 
to anything like 30 hours, but I can sympathize with the posi- 
tion of the coal miner. I do not wonder that such irregular em- 
ployment creates in him irregular habits. + I imagine that it is 
a primary cause of the tremendous labor turnover complained 
of by the operator. If seasonal freight rates will do anything 
to: stabilize the working year for the 625,000 men who work in 
our bituminous mines, this bill will have been worth while. 
So much for the effects of intermittent operation on the mine 
worker. Its effects on the mine owner are scarcely less serious. 
It adds to his administrative problem by creating discontent 
among his men; it causes. undue depreciation of his mine during 


| periods of idleness; and it very greatly increases his costs per 


Mr. Puterbaugh is an earnest advocate of seasonal freight rates. | , a 
- se ny | has orders sufficient for only 500 tons, each one of those 500 


There can be no doubt in the eonsumer’s mind as to the financial 
saving to be involved under a system of seasonal rates. It is 
laid down in black and white before him, and announced for 
months in advance. 

Let me make clear that the bill as drafted is not an attempt 
to revise downward the general level of coal rates. That is a 


ton. If the mine is designed to produce 1,000 tons per day. and 


tons must bear twice as much of the overhead expenses, in- 


cluding fixed charges, as if the mine were working to capactiy. 


separate subject which the powers of the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission are already ample to cover. 


The present bill specifi- | 


cally directs that seasonal rates shall be so adjusted that the | : . ebhese P 
. | the number of man days of enforced idleness in bituminous coal 


increases in the fall and winter months shall compensate for 
the decreases in the spring and summer months, in order that 
the total revenue to the carriers from the transportation of coal 
shall remain approximately the same. 

IT am also fully aware of the fact that a set of seasonal differ- 
entials in rates which would be applicable to eonditions in Tili- 


Nor is the public without interest in the condition of the 
miners and owners. After all, the public has to pay the bill. 
It has to pay prices high enough to support the labor and 
capital engaged in the industry for the 93 working days they* 
are idle as well as for the 215 working days they are. active. 
As Director Smith, of the Geological Survey, has aply put it, 


mining in this country is equivalent to maintaining a standing 
army as large as the Secretary of War is now asking for. It 


| is as large as the man days involved in giving every young 


nois might not be applicable to conditions in the Appalachian | 


region. The bill in its present form leaves it to the discretion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to apply the principle 
of seasonal rates in one district and not in another, and to vary 


the differentials from cne district to another in order to meet | 


the needs. 
passed would doubtless be to investigate carefully the normal 
seasonal variation in coal shipment for each rate group or coal- 
producing district, and to fit the remedy to the condition 
disclosed, 

SEASONAL COAL RATES ARE NEEDED TO HELP THE COAL INDUSTRY ITSELF. 

The most obvious sufferers from the irregularity of the de- 
mmand for coal are the men engaged in mining it. It is common 
knowledge that the miner’s year is highly intermittent, but I 
doubt if our people realize how great the irregularity is. Dur- 
. ing the last 80 years, out of 308 potential working days in the 
year, the bituminous mines of this country spent an average of 
93. days in idleness and worked only 215 days. That 215 days 
is the measure of the opportunity to labor offered to the mine 
worker by the industry. Moreover, the condition is not im- 
proving. In 1919 the total number of working days lost was 
111, of which only 36 were attributable to the great strike, 
The year 1920 will also show up poorly when the final returns 
are in, In 1921, according to the weekly reports of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, the mines have been working in most districts only 
two or three days a week. 

To visualize the extent of these losses of working time, dia- 
gram No. 3 in the book of charts will be helpful. It shows that 
in the long run the mines have lost unavoidably because of the 
seasonal character of demand some 44 working days per year. 
But so great is the mine capacity in the bituminous industry 


that even were the mines to work steadily during the year | 


The procedure of the commission under the act as | 


man who comes of military age in the year three months of 
military training. 

Our coal industry has become so used to this condition that 
we do not realize how much worse it is in the United States 
than in the other principal coal-mining countries. For ex- 
ample, as diagram No. 2 in the booklet of charts shows, the 
number of days worked at bituminous mines in the United 
States in 1913 averaged 232, as against 280 in Nova Seotia, 289 
in France, 290 in the United Kingdom, 298 in Belgium, and 317 
in Prussia. These are the countries that are our principal com- 
petitors in the export coal trade. Our costs are much lower 
than theirs in respect to many items, but they are much higher 
than theirs in respect to the element of steadiness of operation. 


| Some light on the reason for this poor showing of our mines 


in comparison with those of other countries is given in dia- 
gram 11 of the book of charts. From that diagram it will be 
seen that in England, our chief competitor, the seasonal char- 
acter of demand has been practically overcome. 

But we do not need to go outside our own country to prove 
that the problem of seasonal operation of coal mines can be 
solved. The anthracite industry of Pennsylvania has so inyproved 
its working time through summer-price discounts and other 
devices that it now compares not unfavorably with the industry 
in England. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES ARE NEEDED TO RELIEVE THE TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM. 
The railroads, especially those of the Mississippi Valley, 


| suffer from this irregular character of the demand for coal 


| soft coal in the last eight years. 


they could not be kept continuously employed. Some 34 days | 
are lost each year through sheer overdevelopment of the in- | 


dustyy. There are so many mines and soe many miners that 
there is simply not enough work to go around. Add to this an 


| blue booklet] 


allowance for the effect of business depression in reducing con- | 


Sumption, which, absent in some years and present in others, 


almost as much as do the mines. The large wall chart [wall 
chart No. 1] shows how the monthly revenues of the carriers 
have fluctuated up and down with the monthly production of 
Of course, soft coal is not the 
only seasonal commodity, but it is a significant fact that the 
heaviest demand for coal-carrying equipment comes at the very 
season of the year when the crop movenrent is heavy, namely, 
the late fall. Look again, if you please, at the curve of monthly 
coal production in Illinois [wall chart No. 2; also diagram 5 in 
and imagine yourself president of the Illinois 
Central Raibroad, asked to provide transportation to haul the 
coal offered in times of peak demand. If you buy cars enough 
and engines enough to handle 9,000,000 tons per month on occa- 
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sions, What can you possibly do with those cars and engines 
when the output drops to three or two million tons or fades 
away to nothing at all? I suspect that the capital investment 
in coal-carrying equipment is at least equal to the capital in- 
vestment in coal mining, and it is nationally just as important 
to keep that railroad equipment working regularly through the 
year as it is to keep the mining equipment uniformly occupied. 

There has been some criticism of the inability of the carriers 
to deliver coal as rapidly as it is called for by the public. I 
wonder if you realize the difficulties of the task that has con- 
fronted them. The tables of weekly output appended by the 
Geological Survey to the booklet of charts which lies before 
each of you show that the railroads have frequently had to 
furnish transportation for a weekly output of 12,800,000 tons, 
and occasionally for 13,000,000 tons of coal. But in the dull 
season the tonnage offered them has dropped to 6,000,000 tons, 
and once during the coal strike in 1919 it fell off to less than 
4,000,000 tens. Perhaps it is unfair to take the extreme condi- 
tions of the coal strike as an example, but there are plenty of 
illustrations without considering the most extreme cases. Take 
the last three years. In 1919, when the only thing limiting 
production was lack of orders, the output of soft coal fell to 
7,378,000 tons a week. Later in the year, when the consumers 
realized their mistake and tried to accumulate a safe reserve 
as they saw the strike coming, the production rose to 13,140,000 
tons a week, This was an increase of more than 78 per cent in 
seven months. Again, in the fall of 1920, the railroads were 
called on to furnish transportation for 12,865,000 tons in one 
week—the week ended December 11. Five months later the out- 
put had dropped to 5,822,000 tons—the week ended April 2, 
1921. 

No business can function economically under a demand so 
irregular as this. In view of the present physical condition of 
the railroads, it is absolutely essential that something be done 
to equalize the burden of coal traffic. Before the war our 
transportation system had no serious difficulty in handling the 
coal offered, even with the peaks and valleys of seasonal varia- 
tion in demand. We must remember, however, that in those 
days the country needed less than 500,000,000 tons. of soft coal 
a year. Now, when business is active, our national require- 
ments, including coal for export, are in the neighborhood of 
530,000,000 tons. There has been no corresponding growth in 
the capacity of the railroads to transport coal, and on the three 
occasions when we have called upon them to haul 550,000,000 
tons of soft coal in the year the carriers have shown signs of 
distress. In 1917, 1918, and again in 1920, years in which the 
output of bituminous coal exceeded 550,000,000 tons, the car- 
riers were able to handle the burden only by being relieved 
from the responsibility of carrying other types of traffic. As 
Mr. Gutheim, of the American Railway Association, has pointed 
out— 

Our railroad facilities are probably adequate to-day to handle our 
necessary annual bituminous output, if produced with fair uniformity 
of rate throughout the year, and will certainly be adequate when post- 
war rebabilitation of the properties is completed. Our railroad facili- 
ties are not, and without great waste of investment never can be, ade- 
cuate to handle currently our necessary bituminous-coal production 
when obtained by weekly peaks of 13,000,000 tons, and valleys of 
7,500,000 tons, in a 12-month period, as has been the case in the past 
two years. 

If Mr. Gutheim is right, some means must be found to spread 
the burden of coal traffic more equally over the year. 

Now, evening up the traffic to be handled on a railroad is 
essentially the same problem as evening up the demand for 
power and light at an electric utility plant. One of the con- 
stant problems of the public utility is to improve what the engi- 
neer calls the “load factor.” So the utility offers special con- 
cessions in rates to users of power who can avoid the peak 
hours and take their current in the hours of low demand. Con- 
versely, the utility charges a premium on the current used dur- 
ing the peak hours. Seasonal coal freight rates are simply the 
same idea applied to railroad transportation. While the carrier 
will get less for the ton-miles of hauling done during the months 
of discount, it will get proportionately more for the ton-miles 
hauled in other months, and the total receipts will be the same. 
On the other hand, its efficiency of operation will be greatly im- 
proved and it will be enabled to handle a larger volume of 
freight, because it works more continuously. Once more the 
plant with the high load factor will score over the plant with 
the bad load factor. 

SEASONAL COAL RATES ARB NEEDED TO BUILD UP ADEQUATE RESERVE STOCKS 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC. 

My interest in this bill, however, lies not primarly in pro- 
viding regular work for the mines or in relieving the rush de- 
mand upon the transportation system. As a representative of 
a coal-consuming State, my primary interest is to see that some- 
thing is done to protect the consumer of coal against a runaway 
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market or against an actual shortage of coal. I think that the 
way to do that is to build up and to maintain a reserve in the 
hands of consumers large enough so that no probable interrup- 
tion to supply, whether it comes from traffic congestion on the 
railroads or from a mine strike, can force the consumers to go 
out and pay the coal man any price that that man’s conscience 
will let him charge. We have had bitter experience of what 
happens when reserve stocks of coal fall below the point of 
safety. Lack of sufficient storage or poor distribution of the 
coal in storage was the cause of these mountain peaks of price 
shown in the curve of the large wall chart. [Wall chart I, red 
line.]| On this point I think that the coal trade and the think- 
ing men among the coal consumers are in agreement. So long as 
the quantity of coal in storage is large, consumers can bide their 
time. They can withstand a traffic jam, delaying the delivery 
of loaded coal. If prices asked are execessively high, they can 
wait and rely on contract deliveries. But once let stocks fall 
below the danger point and conditions are ripe for a panicky 
market. When a consumer like a public utility, which must keep 
going at all costs, runs out of coal he must practically take the 
producer’s terms in obtaining a supply to tide him over the emer- 
gency. Now, our people are not in the habit of holding the large 
reserves which experience has taught us they need. 

A few days of extraordinarily severe winter weather in De- 
cember, 1917, and January, 1918, resulting in a temporary 
blockade of the railroads in the Northeast, caught a great many 
users of coal unprepared and unprotected. The price at the 
time was under control, but no one needs to be reminded of the 
bitter experiences and the industrial losses resulting from the 
shutting down of plants which followed. Again, when the 
miners struck in the fall of 1919 the power behind their strike 
resulted from the fact that the consumers of coal had used up 
their wartime reserves. Consumers had been burning their 
stock piles instead of buying coal to maintain their stock piles, 
and the result was that even with the nonunior. fields working 
to capacity, stocks of coal were exhausted in six weeks’ time and 
a settlement became absolutely imperative. At the end of that 
time stocks in the industrial Northeast, in territory north of 
the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi, had een 
eaten down to the bone, and reports of distress and the closing 
down of plants began to come in from many quarters. 

But if you wish to see the effect of depleted stocks in pro- 
ducing a panicky market at its worst, look at the curve of spot 
price in the season of 1920. [Wall chart No. 1; also diagram 14 
in booklet.] When the Government withdrew its control of 
prices on April 1, 1920, stocks had not recovered from the strike 
and were still dangerously low. If the railroads had been run- 
ning smoothly, it is probable that the reserves could have been 
built up again without undue rise in price. But on the very 
day that the Government control of prices was lifted the rail- 
way switchmen’s strike broke. Traffic was seriously inter- 
rupted, and many consumers experienced delays in getting de- 
livery on coal. The result was that they had to bid against one 
another and the panic demand forced prices up to the highest 
level ever known. The average spot price of all bituminous 
coals, according to Coal Age, in the month of August, 1920, was 
over $9 a ton f. 0. b. mine. To appreciate what that meant, 
suppose we think of it in terms of the prewar price. If the 1913 
spot price be represented by the index number 100, then the in- 
dex for August, 1920, would be 730. In justice to the coal men 
it must be pointed out that most of the tonnage continued to 
move under contract and was not affected by these extraordinary 
spot prices. The $9 price did, however, represent what the un- 
wary and unprotected consumer had to pay for emergency coal. 
The extraordinary foreign demand for export overseas prevail- 
ing at that time was no doubt a factor in the high prices, but 
it was only a contributing factor. We should have had high 
prices had there been no foreign demand, because stocks were 
dangerously. low and because current delivery could not be 
made by the railroads fast enough to supply all the emergency 
coal. Conversely, had stocks been large, traffic jams resulting 
from the switchmen’s strike would have had little effect on 
prices, because consumers could have relied upon their reserves 
for a period instead of being forced to enter the spot market 
and buy on the producers’ terms. 

These facts point indisputably to the conclusion that the tone 
of the coal market is very largely determined by the state of 
consumers’ stocks; that the surest way to create a sellers’ 
market, a market in which anything that is black goes, and in 
which the producer can name his own terms, is to let stocks 
fall below the danger point. If, on the contrary, the reserves 
can be kept comfortably large, the possibility of a panic demand 
is practically eliminated. The market will then become a buy- 
ers’ market, such as generally prevailed in this country before 
the war. Our great mine capacity, our enormous underground 
resources of soft coal, are such that competition can be trusted 
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to keep down the price when only 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 tons a 
week are being asked for. Let the weekly demand rise to 
12,000,000 or 13,000,000 tons, and the railroads are likely to 
show signs of distress, deliveries will be interrupted or delayed, 
and the condition is ripe for another sellers’ market. I have 
dwelt at some length on the necessity of maintaining a large 
reserve stock of coal as a protection to the consumer against 
extortionate prices, because it seems to me the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the seasonal rate bill. If the bill accomplishes 
its purpose and encourages general storage by the consumer, it 
will do more to bring about reasonable prices of coal than all 
the machinery of Government regulation can do. 

SEASONAL RATES ARE NEEDED AT ONCE TO SPEED UP THE 

COAL FOR NEXT WINTER. 

It is my intention to press this bill for immediate passage 
in the hope that it can become a law in time to be used as a 
means of stimulating the movement of coal in the present 
season. I do not wish to assume the réle of an alarmist nor to 
predict a scarcity of fuel in the near future, for we should be 
inexecusably negligent should such a shortage develop under 
present conditions. The facts as to current production as re- 
vealed by the Geological Survey’s weekly coal report are such, 
however, as to give food for thought. Do you realize that the 
cumulative output of soft coal for the year up to June 1 was 
69,000,000 tons behind 1918 and 51,000,000 tons behind 1920? 
Those years were, of course, years of active business, when con- 
sumption was greater than at present; but in comparison with 
1919, a year of business depression, antl a year when the carry 
over from the preceding winter was enormous, the present sea- 
son was 14,000,000 tons behind on June 1. That fact is dis- 
quieting to me. I am not greatly reassured to note that the 
cumulative output this year is slightly in excess of that for the 
corresponding period of 1915, because, while the present busi- 
ness depression is more serious than that of 1914 and early 
1915, our normal increase in consumption is so great that we 
should expect-to be using 60,000,000 tons more per year now 
than then. 

The plain fact is—as all the coal trade knews—th=2 
suiner is distrustful of the coal operator and dealer. 
sumer figures that miners’ wages and freight rates are 
down. Consumers, as a class, with the exception of the public 
utilities, have in consequence been drawing heavily on their 
stock piles. Up to April 1 the draft on storage had not pro- 
ceeded far enough to lower the reserve below the danger point. 
The Geological Survey’s canvass of consumers’ stocks showed 
the total in storage on April 1 as about 37,000,000 tons. It is 
clear, however, 
since then; and at present, in my opinion, stocks are getting 
too lew for safety. The passage of this bill and the definite 
announcement of a seasonal cut in coal freight rates, to be fol- 
lowed at a specified date in, the autumn by a restoration of the 
present rate, would clarify the situation greatly. It would put 
an end to speculation as to what is going to happen to the 
transportation cost of coal and would result in “he placing of 
thousands of orders at the mines. I do not wish to prophesy 
an impending shortage of cars, but there have been plenty of 
railroad executives to sound that note of warning if the pur- 
chase of coal be longer delayed. This much is perfectly clear: 
That if business revives suddenly, and we attempt to reaccumu- 
late stocks of coal, take care of current consumption, and handle 
other commodities calling for open-top equipment, we shall 
have a repetition of the situation in 1920, with the railroads 
unable to handle all the traffic. Under these circumstances, the 
need for prompt action on this seasonal rates bill and for im- 
mediate application of the principle as soon as the bill becomes 
a law is urgent. Let us get part of the year’s transportation 
task out of the way while we have idle cars waiting for some- 
thing to do, and have the cars available for handling other 
traffic when the revival of business comes. 

The coal industry represents the most important transporta- 
tion problem before the railroads of this country, the following 
comparison of coal tonnage compared with the tonnage of other 
basie commodities setting out this situation very clearly: 

Net tons. 
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It will be observed that the transportation of all farm prod- 
ucts, all the lumber, and all the basic metals requires a tonnage 
movement approximating 41 per cent of that required to move 
the anthracite and bituminous coal, the figures shown above 
covering the calendar year 1918, no later tonnage figures ob- 
tainable—the ratio no doubt holding relatively uniform. 

The bituminous coal produced by the mines of this country 
for eight years—1913 to 1920, inclusive—with the production 
for the first five calendar months of 1921 and the tonnage that 
must be produced and transported in the remaining seven 
months of the calendar year, if we are to produce 499,010,000 
tons in 1921, is set forth in certain figures which I have here. 
I ask unanimous: consent that these figures be inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


in the chair). 


Annual fluctuations in the production of anthracite ceal. 
[This table shows that anthracite production, except during the war 
years, 1917 and 1918, when a large amount of coal was reclaimed 
from the culm banks, is practically stationary at 90,000,000 tons a 


year. Bituminous production, on the other hand, fluctuates sharply.] 
Net tons. 

tienda sis Reeebieias bility cinianubihiets adele ke sD bbdie alin’ sketch niente cin neatel 92, 000, 000 
SRE ikx«-dbvitiden sheath geckantia—ipeioninkethctess eipeadea tial dan it Ricinne aiiatleng nse cd 91, 000, 000 
aS vdin cnet antilltleuneieesahsditesedile Aenea ieata dictetaias ant 89, 000, 000 
stich ie pdieni ith <naph iasticmnctielsomaiagsenall ta aiteiahcdhhsl bes adi on 8s, 000, 000 
icles bp ethic seapcinststpa hia Nipples ue pecan 100, 000; 000 
FE ith ths shieinh iid —iebhd chdicoaieguhbiaensdapettunmquaia enka eek 99: 000, 9000 
IE tite i okies seni aadhtndieteondayinakieaii bttalats witch hate 88, 000, 000 
SEE otatnteicuhas-ocbaeiniadeencateinetiitet- ania knk baeimisinkanb bake 89, 000, 000 
1921 to May 
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requirements of the 


The bituminous coal production and 













country have been as follows: 
Tons. 

i nash acementien saree al aieleiaahat aes ecaiiieiaes hacer a thine eT aa 478, 435, 297 
Rice aiel ncoddirmntebintiindimlenbeniimgenmmetndhanaimuhiaad ction 703, 970 
1915__ 624, 426 
1916 519, 682 
Bee es 790, 563 
1918__ , 385, 820 
p | 3 3, 063, 000 
Ptah eta cnce 


, 000 


Average, 
Production Jan. 1 to May 31, 192 
To be produced June 1 to Dec. 31. 
Average production per month first five 
Average production required next scven 

Increase in rate of production required, 60 per cent. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The question arises as to whether or 
not the country, with industries largely idle, will require 499,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal this year. I am of the opinion that due 
consideration should be given to the fact that the existing bitumi- 
nous wage scale is extraordinarily high and must be reduced with 
the expiration of same on March 31 next—the anthracite wage 
scale expiring simultaneously with the bituminous scale—and 
with the further belief that such adjustment will not be made 
without protracted controversy I am confident that a suspension 
of more or less duration will take effect. That such should hap- 
pen is unfortunate, even discreditable, to the conduct of our coal 
affairs, but I do not believe that either the coal operators or 
mine workers have been educated out of the method of adjudi- 
eating their differences which has been in force ever since the 
inception of the United Mine Workers’ organization. 

During the months in which I have urged the theory of con- 

structive legislation more or less objection has been made to 
same by the coal operators of the country. In a general way 
the majority are adverse to putting the industry on a stable 
basis. To be frank, many of them prefer the existing condi- 
tien, believing that with the present excess development more 
money can be made over a period of years as the industry is 
now conducted than would accrue from steadier operation and 
fewer mines. 

I believe the greatest obstacle that stands in the way of 
national progress to-day is our extraordinary economie waste, 

vaste of natural resources, waste of energy. and the unalter- 
able solution lies in an improvement of the load factor. 

We must indorse the theory of a more uniform operation of 
the coal mines of the country; when this is done we have con- 
tributed to the more uniform operation of the railroads. What 
is wanted to-day is a sufficient number of men in high place who 
will say that the load factor of the railroads must be improved 
and the extraordinary seasonal variations in the industrial 
machine must be modified where elimination is not possible. 

The outstanding feature of all opposition to this bill that 
has come to my attention is that such is based on the individual 
interest of the producer and without regard whatever to— 

(a) The extraordinary tax levied on the consumer, who pays 
the bill. 
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(b) The extraordinary tax levied on the transportation re- 
sources of the country, the cost of which must also be met by 
the consumer. 

(c) ™he total indifference to the instability of employment 
suffered by the mine worker, which has led to demands in 
extraordinary wage increases, enforced in turn by strikes, cost- 
ing the country millions and actually menacing our Government, 

On November 20 a meeting of the coal committee appointed 
by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Herbert Hoover, chairman, consisting of men who were 
capable of holding themselves apart from the commercial situa- 
tion, the following recommendations of the committee, including 
seasonal freight rates, is summed up in the following statement: 

That the bituminous industry, by the nature of its organization, 
functions economically in a too inefficient manner. Employment in the 
industry averages 220 days per annum, with a minimum district average 
of less than 200 

Thus a labor staff and capital investment of fully 30 per cent more 
than would otherwise be necessary. From this flows a 
high daily wage, a considerable portion of the just complaints of labor, 
and a higher cost of coal to the consumer. 

The causes are very largely (a) intermittency in seasonal demand, 
(b) irregularity of car supplies, (c) lack of storage facilities and in- 
centive for their use. 

The cure lies in (a) the cooperation of railroads in the establishment 
differentials in rates that will induce summer demand. 
(b) Increased transportation facilities and a more efficient and equita- 
ble distribution of cars. (c) An increased use of central and inter- 
connected electric power stations. (d) A lower selling price in dull 
seasons, made possible by differentials in profits, freight rates, and 
V A recognition by the larger consumers, such as Federal, 
State, and municipal institutions, railroads, public utilities, and in- 
dustrial plants that not only continuity of operation, but also the 
safety of the public, demands that they provide adequate storage to be 
replenished in the dull seasons. . 

Such storage is feasible and can be made financially remunerative by 
differential rates and prices. Public safety demands the installation of 
storage facilities at the place of consumption. 

No adequate solution can be found except through organized coopera- 
tion of the operators, labor, railroads, and large consumers. Under 
existing laws as to combinations such cooperation can not be carried 
on. Therefore we believe that some Federal legislation is necessary 
permitting such cooperation under competent Government authority. 

In addition to the broadest possible educational informative 
program (which is distinctly the work of the Federal Govern- 
ment), in so far as collecting and publishing general statistical 
information is concerned, seasonal prices and seasonal freight 
rates as applied not only to coal, but possibly other com- 
modities, will go farthest in the direction of bringing this 
condition about. 

The attitude of the coal men and the railroad men has very 
largely been reactionary, neither class having offered a single 
constructive suggestion in the past two years—they are com- 
mitted to the theory of maintaining the condition status quo. 

The committee believes that legislation of this character, 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to initiate 
lower freight rates on coal during the spring and summer 
months and higher rates during the fall and winter months will 
tend to encourage consumers to develop storage accommoda- 
tions, to accept deliveries of coal in advance of their seasonal 
needs, and thus to keep the mines operating more constantly 
throughout the year. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert a certain marked 
portion of the report of the committee on seasonal coal rates 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


of seasonal 


wages. (e) 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


The committee is of the opinion that such legislation will 
bring about the following beneficial results : 

1. It will stabilize the price of coal. The capacity output of all the 
coal mines in the United States, assuming fairly constant operation, 
would far exceed the present consumption. The output of all these 
mines working as at present only intermittently during the sprin 
and summer 
winter months is barely sufficient to supply the current needs and the 
greatly increased cold-weather demand for coal. During the winter 
the demand " nearly equals the currently available a pe that scarcity 
prices prevail. 0 
ton is unduly enhanced because the operator must during the time his 
mine is closed down or working intermittently keep together his 
organization and expend money for the upkeep and maintenance of the 
property, all of which must be added to the price of the coal which he 
mines and sells during the rush season. If the demand for coal were 
reasonably constant throughout the year 
holding plant, capital, and personnel idle for a large portion of the 
time would disappear, and the price of coal would more nearly repre- 
sent only current costs of production plus a reasonable profit, leaving 
no opportunity for charging scarcity prices during the mont! 
the greatest amount of coal is consumed. The situation is somewhat 
analogous to that which prevails in the electric-lighting industry, 
where the rate of 10 or 12 cents per kilowatt hour charged for current 
used for lighting includes a large allowance for machinery kept idle 
throughout the daytime and only employed to handle the peak load 
in the evening, while the same current is sold for heating purposes at 
8 or 4 cents per kilowatt hour because its use throughout the day for 
this purpose tends to keep all of the power-house machinery operating 
more constantly. , 

2. Such legislation will obviate very largely the pressing necessity 
for more coal cars. The present supply of coal cars, while totall 
insufficient to handle the fall and winter rush under existing condi- 
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tions, would be fairly adequate to carry all the coal desired by con- 
sumers if this equipment could be kept moving with greater regularity 
throughout the year, as would be the case if the advantage of lower 
summer and spring freight rates could be held out to induce consumers 
to receive coal shipments in advance of their winter needs, Under the 
present system thousands of coal cars ordinarily lie idle during the 
spring and summer, while the whole available supply of coal cars is 
entirely insufficient to handle the fall and winter emergency, 

8. Such legislation would remedy the present inadequacy of terminal 
facilities. The large amount of coal which must now be transported 
within a comparatively short time in each year tends to glut already 
overcrowded terminals. The increasing inability.of existing terminal 
facilities to handle extraordinary seasonal demands without entailing 
serious delays and disproportionate terminal costs is one of the most 
glaring weaknesses in the present American railroad transportation 
system, according to the testimony of Chairman Clark of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

4. Such a measure would promote regularity of employment in the 
mines, and would thus settle most of the outstanding grievances of 
the miners. Increased compensation for miners is demanded not so 
much as an actual wage for work performed but rather as a pension 
for periods of enforced idleness due to the seasonal demand for coal. 

The committee finds, from an examination of some of the disad- 
vantages which might appear to inhere in the requirements of lower 
spring and summer freight rates for coal shipments, that most of these 
objections are untenable : 

1. The revenues of the carriers would not be affected. <A _ large 
amount of coal would still have to be mined and shipped in fall and 
winter to consumers who lacked the capital, credit, foresight, or 
storage accommodations to enable them to secure their supply during 
the warmer months, 

2. The transportation of more coal in the spring and summer will 
not embarrass the railroads in handling other seasonal movements, 
e. g., crops. In some localities cars carrying grain are loaded only in 
one direction, returning empty to the point of origin because of lack of 
shipments moving in that direction. , 

If coal could be encouraged to move at the same time, this wasteful 
practice of hauling empty cars might be at least partially eliminated. 
Operating conditions during the clear weather of the spring and sum- 
mer months are much more favorable, so that railroads can_ better 
withstand heavy demands for transportation at that period of the year 
than during the fall and winter months when coal has heretofore 
moved in greatest volume. The cost to the railroads of transporting 
coal is also much less in warm weather, when locomotives can haul 
heavier trains, when they consume less fuel, and when fewer employees 
can handle more traffic, ; 

3. The acquisition of more coal cars does not afford a practicable 
and complete remedy for existing difficulties. Under the transporta- 
tion act the Interstate Commerce Commission is given the pore to 
require carriers to provide themselves with sufficient cars. ut most 
of the railroads have neither the money nor the credit with which to 
buy a supply of coal cars adequate for current needs under the present 
system of large seasonal shipments, so it would be useless for the 
commission to order them to purchase this equipment. On the other 
hand, most of the railroads which have enough money or credit to 
finance such purchases already possess an adequate number of coal 
cars to care for the needs of their own patrons, and they could not 
reasonably be required by the commission to purchase additional cars 
to take care of the traffic of other lines. 

4. It mae be urged that the interstate commerce act now contains 
ample provisions to permit the commission or the carrier to institute 
lower summer freight rates for coal. The conclusive answer to this 
contention is that, during the many years that the same provisions 
have been law, this practice bas never been introduced. ‘he com- 
mission does not believe that it possesses the power to require the 
establishment of such seasonal rates on coal. It has never attempted 
to exercise this power, and its chairman states that it does not con- 
template doing so in the future im the absence of further legislation. 
The commission assumes that, in prescribing rates and practices, it 
is not empowered to initiate new systems of rate making, designed 
principally to remedy general economic situations. It feels that this 
should be the subject of specific legislative authorization. 

> a * + + oo * 


The committee realizes, of course, that the feasibility and effective- 
ness of the proposed epaatios depends very largely upon the prac- 
ticability of storing coal in large and small quantities. It therefore 
solicited and received a large amount of testimony from such experts 
as George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey, various coal 
operators, and from coal dealers on this point. As a result of this 
testimony and from information secured through correspondence, the 
committee entertains no doubt whatever but what practically every 
kind of coal mined in the United States can be stored safely, con- 
veniently, and cheaply. The tonnage of coal produced which can not 
be stored satisfactorily is almost negligible. he committee is of the 
opinion that most of the testimony advanced to cast a doubt on the 
feasibility of storing coal is based almost uniformly on a disinclina- 
tion to change the present hand-to-mouth policy under which the coun- 
try now obtains its coal, scarcely knowing one day whether the next 
day’s supply of coal will be available or not. It fecls that this ultra- 
conservative attitude, in the face of constantly recurring coal famines, 
bringing unemployment and possible starvation in their wake, is en- 
tirely unwarranted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in closing I wish to 
say that it requires no argument to show that freight can be 
moved in the summer months in this climate at less cost than in 
the winter months. It is also self-apparent. that less coal is 
required in summer months than in winter months. Because of 
the latter fact there is greater demand for coal in winter than 
in summer, and if Congress gives to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to take such facts into consideration and to 
differentiate between summer and winter in fixing the rates, the 
tendency undoubtedly will be to stabilize the industry because 
men at the mines and the men engaged in the handling of coal 
ean then be employed practically all the year round rather than 
steadily during certain months and only spasmodically during 
the rest of the year. 

Senate bill 1807 is therefore properly designated as a bill to 
stabilize the industry—I am speaking of the other bill which I 
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have introdueed—because its object is to secure information 
which will bring about a distribution of coal movement prac- 
tically throughout the entire year rather than in great quan- 
tities during a few months in winter and in small quantities 
during the balance of the year. The objections of the bitu- 
minous coal operators are mainly that the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to secure information of “such intimate 
details of private business as costs and profits,” and to make 
“recommendations for further legislation relating to mining, 
distribution, transportation, or sale of coal as they may deem 
necessary.” 

The primary purpose of the bill is to stabilize the industry 
and to secure all information necessary for that purpose. No 
information is more important than the cost of the coal and the 
profits which the operators are making. In uscertaining the 
cost, I assume that the Secretary of Commerce and the director 
would secure the cost for the different months, and, as coal is a 
prime necessity, if it was found that it could be mined at a 
lower rate in summer than in winter, it would seem then the 
duty of the Secretary of Commerce to try in every way pos- 
sible to promote shipments of coal during the summer and the 
purchase by consumers during the summer. To bring about 
such purchases and shipments the Secretary can, under section 
15, call to the attention of the public the fact that coal costs 
less in summer than in winter. What is more, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can, under Senate bill 1806, prescribe 
lower rates for hauling in summer than in winter. There is, of 
course, the possibility that publicity and differentiation in rates 
may not bring about stabilization of the industry and may not 
promote increased purchases during the summer. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce is therefore given quite properly the power 
to which the bituminous coal operators make objection, namely, 
the power to make recommendations for further legislation re- 
lating to the mining, distribution, transportation, and sale of coal. 
It seems to me it would be almost idle to pass the laws unless the 
Secretary of Commerce is given just such authority. He is to 
collect information, examine it, and publish summaries of it 
when deemed for the public good, but if this should be found 
insufficient, would not Congress be remiss in its duty if it did 
not authorize him to make recommerdations based upon the 
information collected by him? 

Congress certainly has power to authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to differentiate between summer and winter 
rates. Incidental to that power it has the right and it is its duty 
to authorize the proper department to collect whatever infor- 
mation may be necessary so that such power will be wisely exer- 
cised. Congress, therefore, in the due exercise of its powers 
may bring about an assembly of facts which have a most impor- 
tant bearing upon a prime necessity of life. If Congress is alive 
to its duty to the public, it will not pigeonhole information, but 
will use it for the public good. I think Congress has tried to 
safeguard private interests because it expressly excepts the 
publication of information “ which would separately disclose the 
business transactions of any person and trade secrets or names 
of customers.” If in regulating commerce it can also at the 
same time bring about publicity which will be of benefit to the 
public, it seems to me it should do so, and the fact that it pro- 
poses to do so, instead of constituting an objection to the bill 
should be viewed as a reason why the bil! should become law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator concludes I desire to sug- 
gest that when the Senate enters upon the consideration of the 
other bill referred to by him I presume the Senator will 
address himself more in detail to its provisions. I therefore 
pretermit any inquiries concerning that bill at the present time; 
but I wish to ask the Senator whether he would consent to 
an emendation of the pending bill by striking from page 2, lines 
1, 2, and 3, the words “ but which in the judgment of the com- 
mission will bear as nearly as may be the same annual revenue 
for like movement as rates without seasonal variation ” ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I shall oppose such 
an amendment. I feel that the commission will have broad and 
ample powers in fixing summer rates. 
might apply the plan to the present conditions, suppose for 
July and August the commission should make a 25-cent reduc- 
tion. Under a former plan if the commission should fix a sea- 
sonal reduction for July and August aggregating 25 cents it 
might gradually during the winter months increase the rates 
until they rose to 25 cents above the scheduled rates. Thus the 
commission would have the power of lowering the rates and 
raising them according to the season. I do not believe that the 
commission should be restricted in being fair to the railroads by 
being limited as to their power of increasing the rates. I be- 
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of their judgment, reduce the rates during the next three 
months it would result in the storage of a considerable quantity 
of coal, and, if business conditions shall improve, such storage 
of coal will relieve the situation. 

I would object to any change in the direction suggested by 
the Senator from Utah, because, I will say to the Senator, I 
do not think the power of the commission should be restricted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I desire to say that I am not sure that I should favor the 
suggestion which I have made, and yet, following as best I 
could the argument of the Senator from New Jersey and the 
statement of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate, 
I reached the conclusion that it was materially advantageous 
to the railroads to have their cars, which are now idle, utilized 
in the summer; that they could haul coal cheaper in the sum- 
mer time than they could in the wintertime. It occurred to 
me that if that were true the railroad companies ought to be 
willing to haul coal at a cheaper rate now without trying to 
recoup for that reduction by enhancing the price in the win- 
tertime. If it is an advantage to them to haul coal in the 
summer time, why should we permit the railroads to add in 
the wintertime whatever advantage results to the consumer by 
a reduction of rates in the summer time? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It would seem as if the schedule 
rates which are figured upon the cost of hauling coal should 
be reduced in the summer time, when the cost of transportation 
increases in winter we should at least give the railroads an 
additional allowance. Would it not be well to leave that to the 
judgment of the commission, and let them, perhaps by some 
kind of missionary effort, induce the railroad companies to 
accept a reduction now, and not increase the rates in the winter? 

Mr. KING. I should be willing to have that done if I should 
vote for the bill, but the Senator proposes to make this manda- 
tory and to compel the commission to add to the rates in the 
wintertime whatever benefits have been given to the public in 
the summer time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was thought that that was fair. 

Mr. KING. I confess to not having sufficient knowledge to 
justify an opinion which would be of any value. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. A graduated scale was first pro- 
posed, not leaving it to the judgment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Under that proposal 5 or 10 cents a ton 
would be added in the winter months, up to 25 cents, and then 
the rates would be reduced on a graduated basis, 5, 10, 15, or 
25 cents a ton during the summer months. That made a fixed 
differential. Congress has never entered upon fixing rates in 
that manner, and the older members of the committee, who had 
studied the question, felt that Congress should not make a 
departure in that direction. It was a recognized principle if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were to reduce the‘rates for 
the carrying of coal in the summer that a corresponding in- 
crease in the rates should be allowed in the winter as a matter 
of justice to the railroads. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator's 
position, the plan which he is advocating now inures to the 
advantage of the railroads in the summer and it inures to their 
advantage in the winter, because it augments their charges 
in the wintertime. It will not, I think, benefit the domestic 
consumer in the summer, because he is not the one who will 
take advantage of it, and it will be to his disadvantage in the 
winter, because he will have to pay the increased freight 
charges. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not take that view of it. 

Mr. KING. My conclusions may be wrong; I hope they are; 
but it occurs to me that the amendment which I have suggested 
is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I wish to say, in 
eonclusion, that for two years the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has made a study of this question, I being chairman 
of the subcommittee. I have seen conditions threatening this 
country that probably might have resulted, had it not been 


| for certain preventive measures that were taken, in the people 
In other words, if we |} 


in many sections starving and freezing. A severe climatic 
condition existed year before last during which millions of tons 
of coal were frozen up on the sidings, and unless strenuous 
efforts had been made by the railroad authorities, by issuing 
priority orders and seizing the coal, a serious condition might 
have ensued. I have seen industries closed or operating on 
half time, three days a week, in my State; I have seen people 
suffering from cold. I myself during a portion of one winter 
ran an automobile in the city of Washington to assist in deliv- 
ering coal that was contributed by a rich and generous man of 
this city. I have seen coal men come here asking for a solu- 


lieve, however, that if the commission should, in the exercise | tion of their problems, trying to find some one in the Govern- 
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ment who was authorized to pay some attention to their inter- 

In the lobby of the Senate Chamber a large group of men 
came to me and said, “ We have bought coal from the operators ; 
we have sold it under contract; the Government has that coal 
in the cars; we can not get paid for it; and we will go bank- 
rupt unless somebody pays some attention to our interests.” I 
went to the Federal reserve bank with those men and arranged 
for them to get the accommodations necessary to carry them 
through that crisis, 

I have seen the people in my section of the country suffering 
for want of coal, because of the problems and conditions which 
have caused coal to mount to $25 a ton, when by some wise 
management, proper organization, and system, and if there 
had been some one to direct this great confused mass of in- 
dustry and activity, that condition could have been avoided. 
It is my opinion that legislation is necessary to centralize at 
least the policy of this industry. I seek in no way to interrupt 
its continuity, its suecess, and its prosperity; but I do say that 
such conditions in this country must be rectified, and the 
people of the country expect us here and now to rectify them. 
The coal operators, of course, can come here, and a willing ear 
is lent to their pleas that nothing be done to interfere with their 
business; but what of the man back home, who is compelled by 
reason of unnatural economic conditions to pay from two to three 
times what he ought to pay for his coal? When the condition 
existed under which $25 a ton was being charged for coal there 
was ample coal in the country and a sufficient number of miners 
to mine it, but there was not sufficient transportation at that 
time. If there had been somebody under this Government who 
could have told the people that there was plenty of coal, and 
told them to wait, it would have avoided the buyers’ panic 
which ensued. To allow a condition to exist in this great 
country, of whose industrial, commercial, and financial activi- 
ties we are so proud, under which, while we mine and consume 
annually 500,000,000 tons of coal, we yet live from hand to 
mouth, without provision being made for a catastrophe such 
as a strike or bad weather conditions, in my opinion, is a re- 
flection on the intelligence of the statesmanship of the United 
States. 

Therefore, through a sincere desire to pass certain construc- 
tive legislation, I have proposed this seasonal freight rate bill 
and I have proposed the publicity bill, placing in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where it belongs, a study of this question; a 
study of the question of storage; a study of the question of 
statutory zoning to avoid this crisscrossing and this uneconomic 
and costly condition that exists in the railroads; a study of the 
question of a centralized bureau to buy our coal here for the 
Government service, for which we buy 8,000,000 tons a year; a 
study of the question of costs and profits, so that the public 
may know the reason why they are paying this high price for 
coal. They have a right to know it. 

It is with that sincere desire to pass constructive legislation 
that I have introduced these bills. Let the critics who oppose 
them produce remedies themselves rather than criticize this con- 
structive effort on the part of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce to pass legislation to relieve this condition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ashurst 
Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 

*Capper 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 


ests. 


McNary 
Moses 
Myers 
New 
‘Nicholson 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass, 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 
Willis 
Wolcott 


Gerry 
Gooding 
Hale 
Harreid 
Harris 
Harrison 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
King 
Knox 
La Follette 
McCumber 
McKellar Smith 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Smoot 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] is necessarily absent, attending 
the funeral of Alabama soldiers at Arlington Cemetery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. POMBRENE and Mr. McCUMB®R addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator. from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did the Senator from North Dakota wish 
to address himself to this matter? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President. I had given notice 
that I should speak at this time upon the soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation bill, and I assume that I can go on at this time. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I was not aware of that fact. I expected 
to address myself to the bill now pending before the Senute; 
but under the circumstances, as the Senator has given that 
notice, I shall not presume to interfere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
kota is recognized. 


Da- 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I gave notice some two days 
ago that I should speak to-day upon Senate bill 506, the soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill. 

I think it but fair and just to each one of my associates on 
the Committee on Finance to say that while the report which 
I have filed received their unanimous approval, and the bill as 
amended had no vote against it, the remarks which I shall sub- 
mit to-day, not having been submitted, of course, to the com- 
mittee, express my individual reasons for supporting the bill 
and may possibly in some respects be counter to the views of 
some members of the committee. They are my views, and I 
shall assume sole responsibility for them. 

Mr. President, the general assumption that the enactment 
into law of this bill will immediately load billions of dollars 
upon an already overtaxed public is without any foundation 
whatever, and I wish in the very beginning to set at rest any 
such fears. The bill as it is reported will not call for the 
expenditure of any sum of any consequence before July 1 of 
1922. The amounts which will be payable beginning at that 
time will be scattered over 20 years. I am certain, under the 
testimony which has been given, that it is a safe estimate that 
not more than 20 per cent of the war veterans will adopt the 
cash plan proposed in the bill; and if that should be the case, 
and 80 per cent should adopt the insurance plan, then the cost 
in any one year would not exceed $200,000,000. If every sol- 
dier entitled to receive benefits under this bill, if enacted into 
law, should select the cash-payment basis, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment would be but $1,560,166,330, and would be payable in 
$50 quarterly installments to each soldier, thereby running over 
two years and a half; so that even on the cash-payment basis 
the draft upon the Treasury would not be heavy. 

If, as I have suggested—and the testimony bears me out— 
about 80 per cent will, in all probability, accept the insurance 
plan and only about 20 per cent the cash plan, the amount 
which would be payable in 1922 would be $108,898,000; in 1923, 
$200,737,000 ; in 1924, $118,000,000; and the amount would then 
be decreased down to 1935, when there would be no cost; but, 
assuming that one-third would borrow the full amount they 
would be entitled to borrow under their certificates, there would 
be something coming in to the Government at that time and 
the principal amount would be payable about the first of the 
year 19438. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I was attracted by the 
Senator’s statement that perhaps 80 per cent of the men would 
accept the insurance plan and 20 per cent the cash plan. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wondered upon what the Senator based 
that conclusion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The facts upon which I base that esti- 
mate will be found in the report itself. Of course, I did not 
attempt to quote the testimony in the report. I am informed 
by the head of the American Legion that if this bill becomes a 
law they will have at least 3,000 men in the field, all advising, 
so far as possible, that Title III of the bill be accepted; and 
the fact is that that title gives such advantages over the cash 
payment plan that any reasonable man would accept it, unless 
he was extremely hard pressed for ready money and would, be 
willing to sacrifice great benefits in order to have a little cash 
at a particular time. 

Remember, Senators, that under the cash plan no soldier 
draws all of his money in one installment; he can not receive 
more than $50 quarterly, and it would be paid running over 
a period of from two to two and a half years. 

I have formulated tables, which I included in the committee 
report, and I ask that those tables may be inserted in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘These several tables, based upon different 
assumptions as to the number who will accept the several plans, 
will give a rather clear idea of what it, in all probability, will 
cost the Government each year for 20 years if this bill is 
enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I wish now to deal entirely with the merits 
of the bill. 


FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 


The Chair 
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In asking Congress to enact into law the provisions contained 
in this soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill we are seeking not 
only to fulfill a present financial obligation but also, so far as 
we can, to initiate a future policy that will avoid the necessity 
for such remedial legislation should another war occur. 

This great world conflict has demonstrated more clearly than 
ever before that the onus of war, its burdens and duties, rest 
With equal and impartial weight upon the shoulders of every 
unit composing national entity. War is no longer dependent 
alone upon the strong arm and valiant heart of the warrior. In 
every future conflict the telling force will be the’ industrial 
prowess that supplies and nerves the soldier’s arm. War will 
become more and more the pitting of the industrial greatness 
of one nation against the industrial greatness of another. Chem- 
istry will combat chemistry, and the arm of valor will fall pal- 
sied before the poisoned breath diffused by cunning alchemy. 

It is reported that Napoleon once said that the god of war 
Was always on the side of the army with the greater artillery. 
The Napoleon of to-day will declare that the god of war is 
always on the side of the nation with the greatest and most 
independent industrial organization, weaponed with the deepest 
lore in the art of insidious murder. 

In time of war the mobilization of our industries is not one 
whit less important than the mobilization of our armies. The 
duty to bring our fighting force up to the highest degree of 
perfection is not one whit more important than the duty to 
bring our mobilized industries up to a like degree of perfection. 
It therefore follows that in time of war the duty of every 
man employed to make shells, to make as good ones as he 
knows how to make, and to make as many as he possibly can 
make in a day, is, before God and country, just as sacred and 
obligatory as the duty of the soldier to fire those shells and to 
fire them as accurately as he can. And the man who makes 
those shells has no more right to say to his country in the 
throes of a desperate war, “I will not make these shells unless 
you give me $10 a day,” than the soldier would have to say, 
“T shall not fire those shells unless you pay me the equivalent 
of $10 per day.” And*the contractor who, taking advantage of 
the criminally foolish “ cost-plus” plan, and seeking to enrick 
himself by encouraging slacking and idleness and thereby de- 
laying and enormously adding to the cost of Government war 
supplies, is just as much a criminal at heart as the general who 
surrenders his army to the enemy for a financial compensation. 


The country’s cause, Mr. President, is the cause of every 


citizen of that country, and not of one group only. In the 
stress of war every pound of energy, every drop of blood in 
the veins of the individual, belongs to the threatened State. 
The civilian selected to make the gun is entitled to no in- 
dulgence which is denied to him who is selected to shoulder 
that gun. In time of war every male citizen capable either of 
bearing arms or performing service of any character is a 
soldier of his country, in duty bound to give the very best there 
is in him, whether selected for civil or military employment, 
and so far as possible for equal compensation. 

Had we followed that simple, sound, and everlastingly just 
principle during this World War it would not have cost us to 
exceed one-fifth of what it did cost us. The taxes actually paid 
in cash would have been sufficient to cover all our expenses and 
short-time securities only would have had to be issued until 
the taxes to meet them could have been collected. Had we 
followed that principle it would not have been necessary to issue 
long-time bonds requiring a billion dollars a year to meet their 
interest alone. Had we followed that principle this bill would 
never have. been before the Congress of the United States. 

Condensing this acknowledged principle into a single sen- 
tence: The patriotic duty as between soldier and civilian being 
concurrent and equal, the right of the soldier who offers his 
very life with his service to receive a compensation equal at 
least to that of the civilian who risks neither life nor limb 
inevitably follows. And mark you, Mr. President, if there is 
another great war, that principle will be invoked. We took the 
first great forward step in acknowledging that principle of duty 
and equality when we enacted the selective draft bill, imposing 
military duty upon every male citizen between the ages of 18 
and 45 alike, thereby declining to accept the voluntary sacrifice 
of one citizen and relieving his less patriotic brother from like 
service. But we worse than flagrantly abandoned that principle 
of equality when we allowed the stay-at-homes to not only reap 
enormous financial advantages over the soldier but to reap them 
at the expense of our Army and its proper equipment and sup- 
plies, The soldier suffered because of this abandonment and 
the bill before us is to partially compensate him for his loss. 
It is not a bonus bill. It is not a gift or gratuity. It is a com- 
pensation in part payment of a debt of the highest moral obli- 
gation. 
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Mr. President, most of our soldiers were compelled to spend 
months in the several cantonments of this country before they 
had an opportunity to go to the front. To bring home to you 
the justice of this proposed adjusted compensation I want to 
picture to you just what these soldiers looked upon day after 
day.. I can better illustrate it by describing what you and I 
looked upon every day in the construction of the hundreds of 
temporary buildings which were being erected upon the Capitol 
grounds and down on the Mall. 

What we there observed we found to be the almost universal 
rule over the whole country—in every shipyard and wherever 
Government work was being conducted and at a time when the 
very life of the cause for which we were battling depended upon 
our getting ships afloat to meet the U-boat ravages. Any man 
who could saw a rough board or drive a nail could, and did, 
qualify as a carpenter and received his $10 per day whether he 
was 50 per cent efficient or 5 per cent efficient. Of the force 
employed in the construction of the buildings I have mentioned, 
not more than one-third were in action at any given moment. 
I never saw a single shoveler in digging shallow trenches for 
the foundations move more than three shovels of earth before 
stopping to take a rest or visit, and generally not more than 
two. I have seen eight men—as many as could get hold of a 
2 by 6 fourteen-foot joist—slowly move one after another from 
a loaded truck, carrying them some little distance and gently 
laying them down. Two good men could have unloaded them in 
half the time. 

These carpenters of whom I am speaking received their $10 
a day for week days and $20 a day for Sundays and holidays, 
so they all worked Sundays and most of them laid off on Mon- 
day to make the snap last longer. 

Testimony shows that work in our shipyards was far below 50 
per cent efficient, though the wages were increased 300 per cent 
and more. 

The blood of the patriotic soldier must have boiled with 
indignation to feel that while his Government estimated his 
services, including his board and clothing, at about $3 per 
day, with all the risks and all the hardships, it supinely sub- 
mitted to—nay, it invited by its form of contract—the immense 
increase in the wages and profits of civilians which we knew 
and the soldier knew must be measured by a Government 
bonded indebtedness which he upon his return from conflict 
must heip to satisfy. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to fully and fairly present the 
soldier’s side of this case, the iniquities and inequalities which 
he endured in comparison with his stay-at-home brother, without 
also presenting the policy adopted in financing and supplying 
our war needs and the disastrous results of that policy. Much 
as we should like to forget those worse than blunders, inas- 
much as they are the basis of this proposed legislation—the 
reason for its enactment—they must have passing notice. 

The great majority of the American people have but a hazy 
idea of the fundamental policies adopted in raising the funds 
for the production of war supplies. 

The war administration started out with the determination to 
satisfy the demands of both organized capital and organized 
labor, whatever their demands might be, and leave the public to 
foot the bill, which it has done and will continue to do in ex- 
orbitant taxes and extortionate prices for many, many years to 
come. 

This administrative policy might more aptly be described as 
playing both ends against the middle, the two ends being capital 
and labor and the middle being the paying public. 

Our war administration not only allowed but absolutely en- 
couraged the most scandalous profiteering on the part of both 
capital and labor. It permitted excessive profits on the part of 
capital and then levied heavy taxes against the profiteer, divid- 
iug the spoils on a sort of 50-50 basis. But, Mr. President, the 
public in the end paid both 50's, as all big taxes and all big 
profits must be paid by the ultimate consumers. After paying 
these heavy taxes, capital, in supplying the Government war 
needs, which included nearly every product, came out of the 
few months of war with a rotundity many times bigger than 
when we weit in. We have 50 millionaires in the country now 
where we had 1 before the war, and the millionaires in ex- 
istence before the war are now many times multimillionaires. 

But do not imagine for a moment that all the profiteering 
was on the part of the eapitalists. Human nature is the same 
in every class. If one class operated on a bigger scale the other 
equaled it by its greater number. While our soldiers were dying 
in camp with pneumonia for want of proper clothing and shelter, 
the worst slacking ever allowed in any country was permitted 
to go on unrebuked. Scarcely had the Government consented 
to the demands of strikers for one raise in wages than another 
demand was immediately made, another strike organized, and 
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again and again the Government surrendered. And just to the 
extent that wages went up efficiency and production went down. 
The administration virtually said to contractors, ‘Pay any 
price that may be demanded for material, and any wage that 
may be insisted upon. You will not be called upon to ad- 
vance a single penny. The Government will put up the cash for 
both, and whatever the cost may be, will pay you a 10 per cent 
benus on the entire cost for just standing by smiling and seeing 
your Government filched of billions. The more you can make 
it cost the Government the more you get out of it.” 

That, Mr. President, was the “ cost-plus”’ system adopted by 
the war administration. Was it any wonder that men were en- 
couraged to become slackers? Was it any wonder that when 
they knew that these favored contractors were thus gold-lining 
their pockets, it created in their hearts a craving to take like 
advantage of their Government’s necessities? Was it any wonder 
that whenever they threatened to strike for higher wages their 
demands were immediately met? The contractor could not afford 
to close such a gold mine. He believed in taking while the taking 
Was good. 

I am more than conservative when I declare that, making 
every allowance for excusable errors—and in the hurry of prepa- 
ration there must necessarily be many—the expense of this war 
has cost the American people at least five times what it should 
have cost them. It cost us for one year of our participation in 
the contest far more than it cost France for four and a half years 
and with three times the number of men actually engaged in the 
conflict. And, just remember that we got to the front only about 
half of our men and their small arms. Our soldiers were, for 
the most part, transported by British vessels and supplied from 
French and British war stores. Our average daily expenditure 
for each man under arms was four times that of England, six 
times that of France, and ten times that of Italy. There was 
no earthly excuse for this colossal difference. Of course, if we 
were dealing only in millions or a few hundred millions, we 
might not complain. But when we multiply many billions by 
five and contemplate this mighty load unjustly imposed upon us 
and on future generations we have a right to carry in our soul 
a just bitterness against those who permitted such gross wrong. 
But many of you say that the Government could not help itself, 
It was compelled to submit to these impositions. 

Mr. President, the Government that can take your boy and 
compel him to stand for days waist deep in mud in the trenches 
until he dies of exhaustion, or to charge into a crater of hell 
to a sure death, has power to take your property, paying you 
a fair value, without being held up. This power, inherent in 
every nation, was extended and ratified by special legis!ation. 
I do not recall a single instance in which this right of eminent 
domain was exercised except as against the wheat raiser, who 
seems always to be selected as the goat. 

But you may ask, How could the Government have protected 
itself from these profiteering pirates? I answer: 

First. A Government that could not protect itself in time of 
war as well as in time of peace would be worse than a failure. 
It could have done so. Its failure to do so was a most griev- 
ous offense, not only against this generation, not only against 
every soldier in the field, but against every child of the future 
which must bend its back to the yoke of taxation. 

War powers, Mr. President, are almost without limit. Acting 
under this sovereign war power, the draft law, which declared 
that every male citizen between the ages of 18 and 45 should 
answer the call to battle, was enacted. The boy or man selected 
under that call could not answer: “I really do not like that kind 
of employment and, therefore, decline to soldier. Furthermore, 
I will not serve for $30 per month and board and clothing, and 
if I consent to serve at all I shall insist upon an 8-hour day 
and Saturday half holiday. And if the employment proves dis- 
agreeable or hazardous, I reserve the right to quit individually 
or to call a strike for higher pay or more agreeable conditions 
of war.” 

No, Mr, President, under its sacred duty to preserve the honor 
of the Nation, the Government simply said to this boy or this 
man: “Come on, this is your wage. Your hours of service may 
be 24 or as much longer as your power of endurance can stand. 
The exigencies of War may be such that you may be commanded 
to meet certain death. You shall obey every command without 
a murmur, and if you refuse to obey or counsel others to so re- 
fuse, your only answer will be the firing squad.” 

Now, do you mean to suggest to me that the Government 
which exercises this power of life and death over every boy 
seleeted, for sacrifice if need be, could not take from a merchant 
or manufacturer the cloth to make that boy a uniform without 
being held up for four times its value? Is it possible that the 
Government which fixes the wages of the soldier boy, who must 
stake his very existence in his compact, has no control over the 
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wages of those who remain out of danger and who are called 
upon to supply the Nation’s demand in the prosecution of the 
war? Is it possible that the Government which can exact 
service of the soldier to the limit of endurance, aye, to the very 
limit of his young life, is impotent to exact a full, honest day’s 
service for a full, honest day’s pay from the stay-at-homes? Is 
it possible that it must stand idly by while inefficiency and 
strikes, hindering, the supply of proper shelter, clothing, or 
medicines, allow thousands to die in cantonments or force the 
soldier to go into battle half supplied or equipped, as on the 
battle fields of France, where the enemy’s war planes hovered 
over our forces and reported every movement and the location 
of our artillery, while we had not a single war plane of our own 
to meet theirs or a single scouting plane to locate their lines or 
report their movements? 

There is but one common-sense answer: The service duty of 
the stay-at-home is not one whit less than the soldier duty of 
those who are called. It was not only the right but the highest 
moral duty of the Government to require full and complete 
service to supply its soldiers in the field and also to protect itself 
and the public from every character of profiteering. Its failure 
to do so, to my mind, was a crime against all. 

What, then, should the war administration have done the mo- 
ment war was declared? 

First. It should have declared that it would not pay one 
cent above the splendid peace prices which then prevailed over 
the country for what it might need during the war, and if goods 
were not freely offered for such prices, then it would deposit 
the full value to the credit of the owner and take the property. 
That alone would have held every commodity, and consequently 
every wage, to the prevailing peace standard. 

Second. That it would not allow the public to be charged a 
price above the Government standard. There is no use, Mr. 
President, in saying that it could not do this, because it did ex- 
ercise both these powers over the farmer’s wheat and over the 
miner’s copper. It said to every miller and every purchaser of 


‘wheat: “ You are allowed to pay just so much for your wheat 


and to sell your flour for just such a priee, and if you pay or 
charge more your license to do business will be revoked.” With- 
out such action wheat would have adyanced to $5 per bushel. 
What the administration did with wheat and copper and some 
other articles could just as well have been done with every other 
commodity. As it was, while the administration held the farm- 
er’s product down to half what would have been its market 
value, as fixed by the law of supply and demand, it permitted 
everything which the farmer must buy to advance from two to 
five times its prewar value. + 

Third—and this is the important proposition. The Govern- 
ment should not have limited its authority to those only whom 
it singled out and put into the ranks, but should have main- 
tained the same authority over all. When the Government offi- 
cials drew from the list of eligibles the name of Mr. A, and 
said to him, “ You are drafted for the ranks to fight for your 
country for $30 per month,” it should also have said to the 
other eligible, Mr. B, selected to stay at home, ‘“ You will be 
permitted to continue any useful work at your present good 
wages, but you must give full and fair service so as to properly 
support the soldier in the field, and if you are needed on rail- 
way or in shipyard or munitions plant, you will be summoned. 
there. Your wages shall not be reduced, neither shall your 
efficiency be reduced.” 

Had we followed that course, we would not have conjured up 
this spirit of demoralization or invoked this reign of unrest, 
but with only a comparatively small increase in indebtedness 
and consequent taxation, and with our efficiency and produc- 
tivity increased rather than decreased, we should now be en- 
joying a natural and healthy prosperity that would be assured 
for many years. : 

Early in the war I introduced a bill, Senate bill 3586, to 
draft into the military service of the United States all male 
citizens over 18 and under 62 years of age as a reserve army, 
making all who were not selected under the draft law for inili- 
tary service subject to call for any service required by the Goy- 
ernment, and at Government wages. It should have been 
enacted into law. As our selective draft law was a great 
step in advance of the old volunteer system and was based 
upon the theory that every man owes the same duty to his 
Government, so in our next great war we shall insist that 
the duty to supply the soldier in the field is just as unassailable 
as the duty to bear arms. And the Government will exercise the 
same control, for the sake of efficiency and economy, over the 
civilian, whose duty it is to produce for the Army, as over the 
soldier, who must depend upon such production. 

Mr. President, we always want to satisfy our obligations for 
equity’s sake alone. Our conscience is never quieted while there 
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an unsatisfied debt, whether it be legal or 
hold our country to the same standard of 


remains against us 
moral. We should 
rectitude. 

We know that standard was not maintained, but, on the con- 
trary, Mr. President, when the soldier returned from the front he 
found that his home-staying brother had been receiving from 
two te four times the monthly stipend which he had received. 
He further found that this extraordinary home wage, coupled 
with wastefulness, extravagance, and profiteering, had enor- 
mously added to our bonded debt, which is, even at the pres- 
ent time, including short-time certificates, about $24,000,000,000. 
He found vast increases in the savings accounts and many 
other evidences of gain in which he had no share. He had 
none of these opportunities for large gains and increased say- 
ings which always come with sudden currency inflation and 
high wages. He found his old position held by another. The 
two years of absence at his time of life necessarily, to a certain 
extent, unfitted him for an immediate entry into his old oecu- 
pation. 

The principal thing, however, which he found awaiting him 
was an enormous bonded indebtedness of his country which he 
must shoulder with others, although he had no share in the high 
Wages and big profits which had piled that indebtedness moun- 
tain high. Without any of the benefits which always flow from 
vast inflation of currency, he returned to share all of the hard- 
ships that necessarily occur during a period of deflation and 
business depression. 

Therefore, Mr. President, leaving out of the computation every 
vestige of sentiment, every element of gratitude, and applying 
only the rigid rule of mathematical equation, we can not deny 
that by allowing the man who fought for his country, who placed 
his life in pawn for his country, the increase in his compensation 
provided for in this bill, we are still giving him for his services 
with all the consequent risk and hardship a compensation much 
below that which the common laborer in the United States re- 
ceived during his absence. It seems to us that justice, no less 
than gratitude, demands this adjustment. Great as it seems to 
be when crystallized into dollars and cents, we are compelled to 
admit that it is much less than is actually due the soldier 
selected for military duty as compared with that which was 
received by his countryman who performed civil duties only. 

Sut there is another and, to me, a very weighty reason why 
I especially urge upon Congress the fulfillment of this moral 
obligation to our soldiers of the World War. 

Mr. President, if there is any one thing in this world whieh 
engenders discontent it is the sense of an injustice, and the 
pathway of discontent, flowered by envy and hate, generally 
leads into the ignis fatuus of the seemingly ever-green fields 
of paternalism, only to end, however, in the stagnant realm of 
socialism, the cemetery of ambition, the sepulcher of every hope 
and aspiration, the graveyard of individual initiative and self- 
reliance, where humanity itself, with all its intellectual glory 
and achievements, disintegrates and decays. 

Mr. President, what the country needs to-day and what it will 
need during the formative period of a new social and industrial 


era is a patriotic and courageous conservatism. - Were I asked | 
what class of our citizenship would give us the greater pro- | 


portion of men who would measure up to this requirement, 
I should unhesitatingly declare the American sgldier. 


and sane conservatism during the last half century. The young 
soldier of to-day, imbued with the same patriotic sentiments, 
will carry the banner of progress along the same highway of 
individual and national greatness. I know of no higher or 
safer standard of American citizenship, its consecration and its 
duties, than that contained in the preamble of the constitution of 
the American Legion: 

For God and country, we associate ourselves together for the follow- 
ing purposes : 

To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States of 
America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100 per cent Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents 
of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individuaP 
obligation to the community, State, and Nation ; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; 
to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 


The | 
veterans of the Civil War have been the very backbone of safe | 
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which alone is developed the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. Mr. President, I want him to continue to in- 
culeate the principle of greater individual obligation to the 
State and less dependency of the individual upon the State. 
I want him to still inculcate the true doctrine of government, 
that the State is his creature and not his creator, and that it 
is possessed only of the intelligence and character with which 
he endows it; that when the individual asks the State, his 
own creature, to relieve him from his own initiative and re- 
sponsibility, his unused faculties must rapidly become abortive 
and the whole State and society must soon sink to the level of 
his own incapacity. 

In my report, Mr. President, I have explained very fully the 
several features of the bill, and by a system of tables have 
indicated the cost to the Government under different assump- 
tions as to the number who might make application for each 
of the several benefits proposed in the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to allow as adjusted compensation 
to the veteran $1 per day for each day’s service in the United 
States, and $1.25 per day for each day’s service overseas. In- 
asmuch as at the close of the war the soldiers were given extra 
pay of $60 each, there are deducted 60 days from the total 
service of each veteran. 

Title II, the cash plan, called “ adjusted service pay,” provides 
a cash payment for these days of service. If the payment is 
$500 or over, it is to be made in 10 quarterly installments. If 
less than $500, it is to be paid in quarterly installments of $50 
each. 

Title III, adjusted service certificates, gives the veteran the 
option to take insurance payable at the end of 20 years. If 
he chooses this insurance plan, he will receive as the basis of 
his adjusted certificate a sum 40 per cent greater than the cash 
plan, and this sum will bear interest at the rate of 44 per cent 
per annum, compounded annually. In the event of his death 
prior to 20 years, his estate will receive the amount of such 
adjusted certificate and interest compounded annually for 20 
years. 

Title" IV, vocational training aid, entitles the veteran to 
receive vocational training at the expense of the Government 
to an amount equal to his adjusted service pay plus 40 per cent. 

Title V, farm or home aid, allows the veteran to receive 
from the Government the adjusted Service pay plus an additional 
40 per cent, to be applied toward the purchase price of such 
home or farm. 

Title VI, the land settlement aid, gives the veteran pref- 
erence right to take lands on the opening of public or Indian 
lands to entry, or the restoration to entry of public lands, and 
on all reclamation projects now in existence or hereafter 
established. 

The veteran at his option may select any one of these plans. 

Of course no one can say definitely just what proportion of 
the soldiers will apply under the cash payment plan. The greater 
the number that applies under that plan, the less the cost to 
the Government. My own judgment, which is also supported 
by the testimony, is that probably 80 per cent will accept the 
insurance plan, or its equivalent, and that not to exceed 20 
per cent will apply fer the cash. 

Before the veteran makes his application he will have been 
fully informed not only by the department itself but through the 
several soldier organizations just what each plan means to 
him. And when he understands that under what is known 
as the cash plan he will not receive the whole sum at one time, 
but that it will be scattered over from 2 to 24 years in in- 
stallments, and further understands that if he accepts the 
adjusted certificate plan, he will not only receive a paid-up in- 
surance for 20 years, but that at the end of 2 years he can 
borrow 90 per cent of his adjusted pay, plus 43 per cent in- 
terest, and at the end of 5 years can borrew 80 per cent of 





| his adjusted certificate, plus 44 per cent interest, the vast ma- 


jority will apply unde- the adjusted certificate plan. Assum- 
ing that 80 per cent will apply under that plan and 20 per 
cent under the cash plan, and also assuming that abeut one- 
third will borrow against their certificates, there will probably 


| not be any year in which it will be necessary to raise more 


posterity the principles of justice, freedom, and democracy; to conse- | 


erate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulmess. 


the destinies of our country. To-morrow our 
be filled by the veterans of the great World War. I could wish 
for no sturdier or safer successors. But, Mr. President, I want 
them to come into the halls of legislation with the feeling that 
they have been treated with exact justice by their country. I 


places will 


than $200,000,000 to meet the obligations of this legislation 


| until the year 1948. 
Senators, to-day you and I, to the best of our ability, guide | 


want no soldier to feel that this is not a just Nation, and that | 


he must look for greater equity in a further extension of gov- 
ernmental activity into fields heretofore held open for the 
exercise of individual energy and capacity—those fields in 


| 


Mr. President, I do not think it will be necessary to raise 
another penny by taxation. Steps have already been taken to 
fund the obligations of eur allies to the United States in long- 
time bonds. If we should eliminate all that is owing us except 
that which would come from Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Belgium, the amount of the indebtedness of those four coun- 
tries alone, with interest up to date, would be more than ten bil- 
lions of dollars. The interest upon that ten billions of dollars 
will almost doubly take care of the amount which would be due 
under the certificate plan, on the assumption that 80 per cent 
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would accept that plan, and will more than take care of any 
amount that would be due under the cash plan, even though 
every soldier entitled to receive payment under that plan should 
accept the cash-payment basis, 

Mr. President, if I could speak to every veteran of the World 
War, I would urge him most earnestly to make his application 
under Title III, the adjusted certificate plan. He will receive 
at least 40 per cent more under it than under the cash plan, 
He will have a paid-up insurance for 20 years without one penny 
of additional cost, and can borrow against his certificate, if he 
needs the money to secure a home or for any other purpose, 
more than the whole sum he would receive under the cash- 
payment plan, and can borrow it at a very low rate of interest. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, I would still urge upon him never 
to borrow against it but to hold it as an insurance only for the 
20 years. 

Mr. President, even though our action calls for an outlay 
from which we would gladly escape, and’ will enforce greater 
economy along other lines, let us not delay the fulfillment of 
this, to my mind, sacred financial obligation; and let a future 
Congress see to it that in any future war there shall be no dis- 
tinction made or allowed between the patriotic duty of the 
soldier and that of the civilian, and that industrial slacking and 
profiteering shall be visited with as heavy a penalty as ‘draft 
evasion or desertion. We will then conduct war upon a just 
and proper basis, and there will be no further call for remedial 
legislation of this character. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment before he takes his seat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that a good many representa- 
tives of the American Legion have appeared before the Senate 
committee and I know before the House committee that had 
this matter under consideration, and that those committees 
have received a number of letters written by soldiers on the 
subject of this bill. Can the Senator give the Senate any idea, 
from those letters and from the expressions of the soldiers 
through their representatives who have appeared before the 
committee, what per cent of them will avail themselves of this 
adjusted compensation feature and take insurance or a cash 
bonus? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that I think less than 10 per 
cent of the veterans of the war, especially those who have not 
kept in close touch with the legislation, understand just what 
the cash plan is or what the insurance plan is. I judge that 
from letters, and so forth. There seems to be a general assump- 
tion that under the cash plan the soldier can receive the entire 
amount at one time immediately after he has made his applica- 
tion. He seems not to have been informed of the fact that 
under either the House bill or the Senate bill or the bill that 
passed the House in the previous Congress the cash-plan pay- 
ment would be scattered over two years and a half, as I have said, 
and that the most he could receive would be $50 quarterly, and 
that at the end of two years, almost as soon as he could have 
received the full amount, if under $400, he could borrow on an 
adjusted certificate an amount that would be as much as he 
would receive under the cash plan at one time, and still main- 
tain his insurance, his interest of 43 per cent being equalized 
against the 44 per cent which the Government allows him upon 
his adjusted certificate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not hear all of the Senator’s re- 
marks. Under the House plan, when would the payments begin 
to operate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the old bill they were to begin to 
operate on January 1, 1921. Under the bill which is now intro- 
duced and is reported, the cash payment will begin to operate 
upon July 1, 1922. 

Some Senators thought that was rather a long time; but we 
must remember two things: First, that it will require some time 
before we can get the records required under the bill and get 
into operation in our departments the necessary steps to give 
the soldier the information, and give him time to apply. It 
would require thousands of extra clerks, if we want to make it, 
for instance, in six months. This will give us, we will say, an 
allowance of about six months for the departments to get ready 
to give all the information; will give six months for the Ameri- 
can Legion and other associations to get ready and inform the 
soldiers themselves of their rights and what is for their best 
interests ; and then will give the soldier himself six months to 
determine which plan he will take advantage of. 

But in the case of building a home, buying a farm, or taking 
advantage of the title in reference to vocational education, he 
may begin immediately after his application is filed to receive 
payments thereunder, 
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Mr. HARRISON. What I wanted to get definitely in my 
own mind was that under the bill which passed the House last 
year, and which was before the Senate, the cash-bonus feature 
applied immediately, did it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The succeeding January. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would have made it apply from January 
1, 1921? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
1922? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Which is some 13 months off. 
the Senator get his six months’ proposition? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated I consider that after the 
bill passes it will take about six months for the departments to 
get ready to send out and receive the applications, unless you 
provide them with several thousand additional clerks, and it 
would take them very close to six months, even though they 
had those clerks, before they could geé the data and get the 
statements made and the blanks and everything ready to send 
out to the soldiers. Then we want to give the soldier some time 
to determine which one of the plans he will select. 

Mr. BORAH. The soldier has had two years and a half 
already. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The soldier has had no bill of any kind, 
either two years and a half or two months and a half or two 
days and a half. 

Mr. HARRISON. He thought he had one, The Senator 
thinks it would take six months for the departments here to 
organize and get started, but if we should pass the bill th:s 
month, during the six months he would have the soldier could 
determine, even though some may think he has not had time 
to determine, what plan he would choose. So could we not 
make it the Ist of January, 1922, and still have ample time in 
which the soldier could be informed and the forces could be 
organized ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. .I do not think so, Mr. President, consid- 
ering the time we would probably get this bill through, which, 
of course, would not be before July 1. We have also taken into 
consideration the matter of sums becoming due which must 
be met during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I understand 
little during the first year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to the Senator that those 
who represent the legion, and others, have indicated their sat- 
isfaction with the bill as it stands. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and other Senators have indicated to me that in their 
belief a vast number would take the cash-payment plan. I 
hope they wiil not. I think it will be greatly to their interest 
to take the certificate plan. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want them to take that which will be 
for their best interest. The American Legion itself desires to 
organize and present the matter thoroughly to the soldier for 
the very purpose of getting him to select anything but the cash 
plan, any one of the others, believing that it will be for his 
best interest. They intend to put men in the field for that 
purpose. . : 

As to whether the Government can possibly meet this before 
July 1, 1922, is more or less conjectural. Undoubtedly, if the 
Government sets out to do it, and makes it by that time, it could 
raise the money to do it; but I believe, considering the state 
of the Treasury, and the enormous sums we will have to pay, 
and the time it will probably take before we will get any in- 
terest upon the debts due from foreign Governments to our- 
selves, it would be better to let those who desire to take the 
cash plan have their payments begin in 1922, because we must 
remember that those who are seeking the insurance plan make 
their applications, and if they are made 15 days before January, 
their rights would take effect the 1st day of the next January; 
if beyond that, the ist day of the next July. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does that apply to the cash bonus, too, to 
make it apply the 1st day of January, 1922? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the cash plan, as I have stated. un- 
der the bill begins on July 1, 1922. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator suggested in the course 
of his remarks the difference between this bill and the bill 
which passed the House? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated it in the report which I 
made and the reasons for the changes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator set forth in his report 
all the different plans? 


Yes. 
But this bill makes it apply from July 1, 


Where does 


it would take very 
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Mr. MeoCUMBER. Yes: 
the different plans and 


in the report the Senator will find 
an estimate made on the assumption, 
first, that every soldier would take the cash plan. We then 
make an estimate, with the assistance of the actuary of the 
Treasury Department, Mr. McCoy. to determine just how much 
will become due each year until it is paid up. Of course, that 
will be about two years and a half. Thén you would pay the 
whole sum, and the whole sum would be about a billion and a 
half, to be paid in two years and a half, and that would be 
the end of it. But, of course, I believe the majority will 
‘accept the certificate and insurance plans. 

Then we have made out a table on the assunrption that 80 
per cent will take the insurance plan and 20 per cent the cash, 
then upon the assumption that 66% per cent will take the in- 
surance plan and 334 per eent the eash, and then on the 
assumption that one-half will take each. We have given just 
what it will cest the Government each year under each of these 
supposed selections. and each Senator ean use his -own judg- 
ment as to 
but I think it would be helpful if Senators. would read the 
testimony that was taken in arriving at their judgment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The insurance plan must be very attractive 
if the Senator thinks 80 per cent of the soldiers will take that 
instead of the cash. Tf it would not impose en the Senator, I 
would like to have him tell me why he thinks the insurance 
plan would be taken by 80 per cent instead of the cash plan. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated why in the report, but 
iterate it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If it is in 
Senator to restate it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


the report, I do net ask the 


Let me state to the Senator that when 
this bill becomes effective the average soldier will be over 
28 vears of age, an age when most of them either have homes 
of their own or have honres in contemplation. I believe they 
will exercise the average judgment of the young man of that 
age who is married or about to be married and is looking for- 
ward to the future. 

To determine about how many would accept like provisions 
under the insurance plan we went over the tables of the in- 
surance companies and found that men of about that age who 
take insurance in 20-year endowment policies that about 20 
per cent of thent borrow against those policies. 
assumed that we have perhaps more colored people in the 
Army than we have of the proportionate number who would 
take insuranee generally, and have increased that to 334 per 
cent of borrowers, and we have made our tables on that 
basis. 

Now, suppose a person should be entitled te $400 on a cash 
basis. He can not get that $400 all at once. He gets $50 quar- 
terly for 2 years. That is what he will look at—that a $50 bill 
is all he is going to get quarterly, and that he is not going to 
get $400 all at once. 

Now, he looks at the next plan. He says, “If I take the 
certificate plan, I can get 40 per cent more—that is, $160 more— 
making $560, as against the $400. At the end of 2 years I can 
draw 90 per cent of the $400 plus 43 per cent compounded an- 
nualiy for the 2 years.” If he allows it to go to 5 years, he can 
borrow 80 per cent of the adjusted certificate, which will be 
$560, plus 44 per cent compounded annually for those 2 
years, 

That will appeal so much more strongly to the man of ordinary 
judgment whe is looking to his future interest that I am inclined 
to believe that the greater number will take it. In addition to 
that, I know from my talks with officers of the principal soldier 
organization, that when this bill becomes a law they intend to 
send their men out among the posts and explain it to the soldiet 
and urge him to take the certificate plan and not the cash plan. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, it is my belief 
that when the applications actually come in most of them will be 
for the certificate plan. If they should apply to-day, without 
knowing what the bill is, I will admit that probably 90 per cent 
would take the cash plan. 

APPENDIX. 
TaniK I.—Total cost if every veteran should accept the cash plan, to- 
gether with the annual cost. 


Overseas 
service. 


Home 


: Total. 
service. | ota 


Number affected 2,244,853 | 
Deaths, June 30, 1919, to Jan. sa 54, 755 
Number entitled to cash: | 
192% 2,190,098 
2,180, 972 | 
2, 162,593 
2,144, 186 | 
260. 51 


114,135 


4, 565, 718 
4, 546, 688 
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about what it will cost the Government each year; | 


I will re- | 


But I have | 


4,679, 853 
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I.—Tetal cost if every veteran should accept the cash plan, 
gether with the annual cost—Continned. 


TABLE to- 


Home 
service. 


Overseas 
service. 


| 
| 
$219, 009, 800 $237, 5 62, 000 | 


351, 582,630 | 475,124,000 
276, 937,900 | 





$456, 571, 800 
$26, 656, 630 
276, 937, 900 


1, 560, 166, 330 


Rotel CN sccisdinnmnwniscaannedas 570, 542, 430 
| 


Nortr.—The ‘above e table is based upon the average cash payment, and while the 
total show n is approximately correct, certain payments, owing to length of service, 
will extend beyond the average into the year 1925. There are 136,000 veterans in 
pa class, and the total payments included above, of about $3,000,000, will run into 

). 


TABLE 


989, 623, 900 





Ii.—Totai cost if every veteran should accept the certificate 
plan, with no borrowings, together with annual payments. 

ike keene Se ‘ : — 
Overseas | 


Home service. service. 


Total. 


2, 435, 000 | 4,679, 853 


59, 380 | 


Total veterans affected | 
Deaths, June 30, 1919, to | 


2, 244, 853 
| 


54,755 | 114, 135 
Average number days pay- | 
able service 260. 51 
2,190,098 {a 


| $830. 52 * 
1, 928, 425, 091. 00 | 








Averageface of certificates. . 


Total value ofall certificates. $5, 273, 345, 573 








Annual payments: 
1922 } 8,035, 626. 00 | 
777] 16,183,077.00 | 
= 16,207, 732. 00 | 
16, 248, 236. 00 


21, 980, 656. 00 
44, 256, 180. 00 
44,317, 443.00 
44, 436, 796. 00 
44, 627, 800.00 
44, 808, 944. 00 
44, 998, 539.00 
45, 296, 751. 09 
45, 605, 347. 00 
46, 029, 955. 00 
46, 469, 701. 00 
47, 023, 171. 00 
47, 565, 198. 00 
48, 240, 484. 00 
49, 012, 959. 00 
49, 904, 236. 00 
50, 891, 639. 09 
52,117, 578. 00 
53, 460, 059. 09 
55, 059; 906. 09 
56, 962, 190.00 
; 4,290, 280, 031. 00 


3, 344, 920, 472. 00 | 


| | 


i? oa" 998. 00 | 
18, 250, 538. 00 | 
18, 607, 149. 00 
19; 054, 453. 00 | 
19, 549, 305. 00 | 
20, 133, 970.00 | 
20, 829, 581. 00 | 
1, 588, 923, 744.00 | 2, 


1, 928, 425, 091. 00 | 


31, 653, 698. 
32) 281) 490. 
33, 063, 125 
33, 910, 754. 
34, 925, 936. 
36, 132,609. 
721, 356, 287. 00 
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Total payments....... 5, 273, 345, 563. 00 





TABLE III.—Total cost if 20 per cent of the veterans should take the 
cash-payment plan and 80 per cent the certificate plan, assuming that 
one-third of those entitled borrow from the Government on their cer- 
tificates, with a repayment of the toans in 10 equal annual install- 
ments, covering principal and ‘tuterest. 

| 
| Certificate plan. 


| a a _ 
Cash- | 

payment 
plan. 


Payments Total. 
on account 
of deaths or 


maturity. 


Loansless | 
Tepayments. | 


} 
= = o_ebieengl a 


Total number of veterans ; 
living July 1, 1922... ... 913, 144 | 


3, 652, 575 | 4,585, 718 


pee =} =— =s 


$17, 584, 500 | 
35, 404, 944 
35, 453, 954 | 
35, 549, 437 | 
35, 702, 240 | 
35, 847, 155 
35, 998, 832 
36, 189, 400 
36, 484, 279 
36, 823, 963 
37, 175, 762 
37, 618, 536 
38, 052, 159 
38, 592, 387 | 
39, 210, 366 
39,923, 389 
40,713, 310 
41,694, 062 
42, 768, 046 
44,047,925 
244, 533 45, 569, 752 
2 , $93,424 |! 3,404,185,920 





Total annual cost: | 
$91, 314, 400 | 
165, 333, 000 
53, 000, 000 | 
2, 385, 600 | 


$103, 898,900 
200, 737, 944 
118, 453, 954 

79, 386, 725 
69, 628, 416 
59, 441, 691 
96, 245, 547 
82, 248, 394 
60, 042,001 
46, 919, 373 
33, 918, 052 
30, 656, 917 
22, 251, 949 
3, 575, 291 

— 2,691, 189 
— 4,304, $19 

18, 225, 248 

— 7,599,015 

2, 546, 321 
he 


$30, 000, 000 
41, 450, 688 
33, 925, 176 | 
23, 594, 536 | 
60, 246, 715 | 
46, 058, 994 
23, 557, 722 
10, 095, 410 

3, 257, 710 

6, 961, 619 | 
15, 800, 210 
35, 017, 095 
41,901, 546 
44, 228, 208 
58, 938, 558 
49, 293, 077 

- 49,221,725 | 











19, 325, 219 
3, 383, 692, 496 


312, 034, 000 4, Ik 0, 590, 3 18 4,396, 348, 155 


Kf 16, 276, 163 


1 $28,038,130 principal due after Jan. amount is deducted from the 


payments on maturity of certificates. 
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TABLE IV.—Total cost if about one-third of the veterans (say 1,534,719) 
take the cash-payment plan and the other two-thirds (say 3,031 000) 
the certificate plan; assuming that one-third of those entitled (say 
1,010,333) borrow upon their certificates, with a repayment of the loans 
in 10 eer annual installments, covering er and interest. 


Certificate plan. 


Cash- aie 
payment 


eo 
| Brome 
| Total. 
| plan. | 

| 
oo 
| 


Payments 
on account 
of deaths or | 


maturity. 


| 

| 
Loans less j 
repayments. 





Total number of veterans 
living July 1, 1922 





Total annual cost: 
Dixcspenee $160, 471, 900 

, 120 

113, 073, 061 
32, D 87s 573 
28, 271,813 
19, 662, 113 
50,205, 596 
38, 382, 495 
19, 631, 435 
8, 412, 841 

— 2,714, 759 
— 5,801,349 
—13, 166, S41 
—29, 180, 913 


31, 710, 132 
32 * 160, 323 
32, 675, 305 
33, 269, 491 
33, 927, 759 
34, 745, 052 
35, 640, 039 


—15, 187, 706 
os 6 1332, 512 
2,1 21,935 

9, 332, 689 

16, 104, 349 
2, 819, 743, 747 


| 3, 914, 074, 712 


077,: 
—33, 518, 104 
—27, 373, 915 
—21, 870,444] 
—17, 077, 853 |! 2,836,821,600 


—90, 230, 136 3 484, 504, 848 





10n aa 1, 1923, $23,365,108 is owing on loans. 


. This amount is deducted from the 
payments on maturity of certificates. 


TABLE 


interest at 43 per 


50 per cent choosing certificate plan; 


one-third borrowing. 


Fiscal year. 


Amount 
loaned. 


Number of 
loans. 


$32, 156, 680 
25, 268, 499 
22) 005, 090 
47, 694, 099 | 
44, 855, 109 
36, 457, 409 
32) 655,600 
28) 437, 500 
29; 717, 000 
27, 949, 050 
19, 471, 200 
13, 585, 000 
10, 631, 550 


95, 750 


| 16) 402; 833 | 
£12] 12; 808, 390 | 


757,750 | 370, 863, 480 = 
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Repay- 
ments. 


34, 068, 012 
37, 824, 181 


992 
“av, 
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plan and one-half the certificate plan, assuming that one-third of 
those entitled borrow upon their certificates, with a repayment of 
the loans in 10 equal annual installments, covering principal and 
interest, 


ain V.—Total cost if one-half the veterans take the cash payment 


Certificate plan. 


Cash- 
payment 


Payments 
plan. 


on account 
of death or 


Loans less 
repayments. 


Total number of veterans | 
living July 1, 1922.. 


| 
ee 
a maturity. 
| 
718 | 


4, 565, 718 


Total annual cost: 
1922 


an 
— 
= 


, ’ * 
478, 611, 255 
133, 472, 721 

48, 375,073 
43, 517, 769 
37, 151, 057 
60, 153) 487 
51, 405, 245 
37, 526, 239 
29, 324, 693 
2, 198, 782 
19, 160, 573 
13, pa 468 
557 

-_ ? eat’ 987 
— 2 690, 512 
—11; 390; 78) 
— 4,749, 384 
1,591, 451 

6, 999, 517 
12, 078, 252 
2, 114, 807, 810 


3, 330, 279, 199 


Co hD eee 
SEERS 
J 

— 


E85 


PRE 
EN QO OAC 
S2Z25S535 


8 
ee: 


ox 
eee 


— 4/351; 012 
— 9,875, 131 
—21, 885, 685 


32 


ie 
a 
o 


952; 118 
445, 819 
26, 058, 789 

26, 730, 029 

21, 529; 953 
—16, 402, 833 481, 095 
—12} 808, 390 |12, 17, 616, 200 


—68, 922, 602 |2, 619, 118, 636 


SUPEERSEEERERSERE 





| 780, 083, 165 


1 $17,523,831 of principal due after Jan. 1, 1943. 
payments on maturity of certificates. 


This amount is deducted from the 


A.— Illustrating the loanable features of the certificate plan, assuming that the loans are made for a period of 10 years, the principal and 
cent to be repaid in 10 equal annual installments. 


One-third-two-thirds plan. 


| 


| Number of 
loans. 


Amount 
loaned. 


Number of 
loans. 


Repay- 
ments. 


Repay- 


Amount | 
ments. 


20-80 per cent plan. | oe 
loaned. [Symeerat 


153, 200 $51, 450, 688 127, 667 


96, 009 
133, 333 
120, 000 


$42, 875, 573 
33, 691, 209 
29) 349, 009 
63, 592, 009 
59, 803, 809 
49, 609, 867 
43, 540, 809 
37, 916, 687 
39, 622, 668 
37, 265, 400 
25; 916, 609 
18, 085, 637 
14; 175, 400 


$5, 419, 387 

9, 677, 887 
13, 385, 404 
21) 424) 305 
28, 978, 432 
35, 127,.955 
40, 631, 425 
45, 424, 016 
50, 432, 241 
55, 142) 513 
53, 004, 621 
51, 032, 249 
49, 115, 435 
41, 077, 564 
33) 518, 104 
27, 373, 915 
21) 870, 444 
17, 077, $53 


25,709, 167 
34, 774, 118 
42) 153, 536 
48, 757, 710 
54, 503, 819 
60, 518, 690 
61, 171, 016 
63, 705, 548 
61, 240, 688 
58, 938, 558 
49, 293, 077 |: 
30, 221, 725 

32, 848, 698 
26, 244, 551 
20; 493) 424 














A condensation of the facts presented in the tables shows: 


Total number in service in Army 
Total man-days’ service from Apr. 5, 1917, to July 1, 

1919 325, 000 
Average days’ service per man 334. 89 
Total number overseas force in Army 022, 635 
Total man- ae service overseas from Apr. 

July 1, 1919 740, 000 
Average ‘days’ service og man overseas 350. 90 
Total number exclusive y in home-service force , 239, 470 
Total man-days’ home service from Apr. 5, 1917, to 

Dilla <0 Ao sie es A i oe hee eee ee 717, 585, 000 
Average days’ service per man, home service, less 60 

days to be deducted first from home service 260. 42 

80, 635 
34, 617 
°115, 252 


2,105 


5, 1917, to 


Number of deaths in service overseas____-._.--------- 
Number of deaths, home service..._._._...-..........-.. 


Total deaths in service 


Number of officers above rank of captain in overseas 


force (estimated) 7, 000 


Nore.—Anannual payment for 10 years of 12.6398 cents will liquidate a a debt of $1, pasion and interest, at the rate of 44 per cent per annum. 


Number of officers above rank 
service (estimated) 


of captain in home 


Total number of officers above rank of captain_ 


Total number of deaths in Army from July 1, 

1919, to July 1, 1922 (estimated) 

Number in Army entitled to benefits Jan. 1, 1923 
Total number in service in Navy 


Deaths in service: 
Enlisted men 


547, 500 
13, 350 


534, 150 


Number entitled to benefits of this bill July 1, 1919_- 
Deaths between July 1, 1919, and Jan. 1, 1925 


Number entitled to benefits Jan. 1, 1923_.--------. init 
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Overseas force (estimated) ----~-------------------- 500, one and more than one investigator. The committee is now func- 
per ag Ig gr see gy renters eae re ees 4%, 305 tioning. I am a member of the committee myself, and we find 
Less 60 days deducted (days)_._.------------------ 265 | it very. difficult to prepare matters to present to the committee 
Total number of Army and Navy entitled to benefits without some clerical help. I do not think the entire cost will 


RT ile Macs cd oh snp ng tps es tt sesso corn hie ns meee grationagled 4, 565, 718 
The cost table shows as follows: 
1. On basis that every veteran should accept the cash plan: 


be more than $1,500. 
Mr. OVERMAN. May I inquire what committee is re- 
ferred to? 





SUS RR ae rt a ee $1, 560, 166, 330 ; ‘ yee “ 

ita Haunt propriated for n— b Mr. CALDER. This is the committee appointed as a result 
1922_____-_- nn 456, on F494 of the resolution introduced by the Senator from Massachu- 
a. SEER Sea Cae 378. 937, 900 setts [Mr. WAtsH] to inquire into the treatment of ex-soldiers 





in the War Risk Bureau and by the Public Health Service. 
Mr. WARREN. I know full well how ungracious it is to in- 
quire into any expenditures by the United States Senate, and 


2. On the basis that every veteran should accept the certificate plan, 
with no borrowings, and making allowance for annual payments on ac- 
count of deaths: 


Total amounts in 1942 would aggregate. ------------ $5, a os, po especially for any special committee, but the way we have been 

0.00 GPUTOpTIOCOn LOF 10 TO teen nnsmnentunen eae 21, 98V, Go ‘aveli ¢ low - sas tol Aaa 

This sum increases yearly up to 104%, when tie amount traveling along this route and the number of these various 
We aba ta ks cc el 56, 962,190 | examinations and the tremendous figures to which some of them 

Leaving all the balance to be paid in a single payment amount require me to say at least that I trust there may come 
TR a son cn v earcsemniet es nine iol a ain 4, 290, 280, 031 


some economy and some end to extraordinary expenditures, and 
I hope that this one surely may serve as a precedent in economy 
of investigating committees. Some of our examinations have 
gone on for years instead of months. In former times when we 
had such examinations it was very extraordinary to ask for 
any extra help. The regular committees are furnished with 
supposedly plenty of clerks. Senators who are not chairman 
of committees are supplied with just as many clerks as are the 
chairmen of the committees, barring three or four of the hard- 
est working committees. 

It seems to me that a little effort on the part of some of these 
committees might have excluded a great proportion of the ex- 
pense we have been under for the last three or four years. How- 
ever, I am not going to object to the resolution, but I do hope 
the members of the committee will bear in mind the suggestion 
I have made. 

Mr. CALDER. I shall inform the members of the committee 
of the Senator’s statement. I am a member of the committee 
myself, and I do not believe the expense can possibly run over 

2,500, and I do not see why it should exceed even $1,000. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 

agreed to. 


But, as‘suggested, these two tables do not indicate what, in fact, will 
be the operation of the law, but are given to show possible minimum 
and maximum costs and place a limit upon extreme calculations. 

3. On the basis that 20 per cent of the veterans should accept the 
cash-payment plan and 80 per cent the certificate plan, and assuming 
that one-third of those entitled borrow on their certificates the full 
amount they are entitled to berrow, and making allowance for repay- 
ments, and also for deaths, the total amount in 1942 would aggregate 
$4,356,338,615. 

The yearly payments, however, would be: 
$108, 898, 900 

200, 737, 944 
118, 453, 954 

79, 386, 725 

69, 628, 416 

After 1927 the annual payments would decrease on account of repay- 
ment of borrowings until 1936, when the repayments on account of 
loans would be more than sufficient to meet the payments on account of 
deaths and loans. This would continue until 1940, when the excess of 
payments on account of deaths would amount to $2,543,321. These 
payments would increase until in 1942 they would amount to $19,325,- 
219. The final payments on account of maturity in 1942 would amount 
to $3,383,692,496. 

4, On the basis that one-third of the veterans would accept the cash- 
payment plan and two-thirds the certificate plan, making the same 
allowance as in previous iables, the entire cost up to and including 
1943 would be $3,888,282,142. 

The yearly payments would be as follows: 

Si ics: Access Seca as Gineieaidiaicamiabiimantinins idk Win minkepheditymipingady tiie $160, 471, 900 
cies aiiigal cian gia guiditi traheensanciptetentardibascigeguamcuraipeaelghines at enacuminianwensings 336, 304, 120 
RO hac cage easel bra enti aiics ws ences chs co Soa mnechtic acipeeitn enables ota 1138, 073, 061 

From 1924 the amounts will decrease until 1935, when there would be 
no cost until 1939, four years, during which period the repayments would 
exceed the amounts necessary to meet the obligation. There would be 
Pa due at the maturity of the certificates in 1942 of $2,819,- 
(40, > 

5. On the basis that 50 per cent of the veterans take the cash- 
payment plan and 50 per cent the certificate plan, making the same 
allowance as in the previous tables, the entire cost up to and including 
1942 would be $3,303,153,231. 

The yearly payments would be as follows: 


Bi salah csi msc tah vl enn he cnn sinner sc tases ann $239, 276, 000 
-- 478, 611, 255 
Sos ecats a aeniinsetaderhle ellis a5 =ioea caomasnaae Urea dite eoictasirciapiiglar eilbiniaeaiotenhn ciesigih ge 133, 472, 721 
These yearly amounts then decrease each year to 1936. Then there 
would be an excess of repayments of loans over payments on account 
of loans and deaths for the four years, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, of 
over $20,000,000. A final payment upon the matured certificates would 
be due in 1943 of $2,114,807,810. 


RELIEF OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a report from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I am directed by that com- 
mittee, to which was referred Senate resolution 93, submitted 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SvuTHERLAND], to 
report it favorably without amendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
information. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That 8S. Res. 59, agreed to June 9, 1921, be, and hereby is, 
amended to authorize the special committee thereby created for the 
investigation of various bureaus and agencies of the Government in 
matters relating to the veterans of the World War, to employ such 
clerical and other assistants as may be deemed necessary in further- 
ance of the purposes of said resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not see present now the Senator who is 
referred to in the resolution. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]? : 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; I will ask the Senator from New York, 
who presents the resolution, to what extent this is supposed 
to go in the matter of the employment of experts? 

Mr. CALDER. I do not believe the committee will need to 
employ, and only for a limited period, more than two clerks 





SEASONAL COAL RATES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
briefly to the bill S. 1806, known as the seasonal rate bill. I 
desire to compliment the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN] on his energy and enthusiasm and the industry 
he has displayed in considering the subject. I share his view 
completely when he speaks of the deplorable conditions of the 
coal trade during the last two or three years. 

I took occasion in the early period of the war to criticize 
very drastically some of the coal operators in the country, and 
I have no apology to make for what I then said. Later on, 
when I found that a few officers of the miners’ organizations 
and a few delegates brought on a strike in violation of their 
contracts, with utter disregard for the condition of the coun- 
try, I did not hesitate to criticize them. I differentiate between 
the mine officials and the delegates, and the miners themselves. 
The miners were in no respect responsible for that strike, and I 
measure my words when I make that statement. 

If there was likely to be a recurrence of any of this trouble, 
I should like to know the remedy. If a remedy were presented, 
I would be for it. If the pending bill would accomplish one 
tithe of what the Senator from New Jersey thinks it would 
accomplish, I think I would be for it; but ny judgment is that 
it will do more harm than good, if it does any good at all. 

I recognize the fact that there was a time when we had a 
ear shortage, and that car shortage was one of the causes of 
serious trouble throughout the country, but there is no car 
shortage now. That car shortage was superinduced by war con- 
ditions, and whatever may have been the scarcity of cars—and 
there was a scarcity, not only in the coal trade but in the trans- 
portation service of the country as a whole—we do not have 
that car shortage now. There is a car surplusage of probably 
365,000 cars. I mean by that there are probably 365,000 empty 
ears. A large part of these are coal cars, but that surplusage 
is due to present industrial conditions. 

The Senator from New Jersey refers to the car shortage as 
being one of the causes of the trouble, and it was a cause at 
that time; but coal operators can now get all the coal cars that 
they want. The price of coal at the mouth of the mine has gone 
down. I think the rates are somewhat higher than they ought 
to be. I would like to see them changed. I think they will be 
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changed later, as all of these traffic rates, or the most of them, will 
be changed, and they will be changed when we approach normal 
conditions; but there must be a readjustment all along the line. 

The Senator has referred te some of the sentiments that pre- 
vail throughout the country in support of the bill, and has 
taken the pains, perhaps in part for my benefit, to read several 
telegrams from Ohio operators. I assume that there is some 
difference of opinion out there, but I think the opinion of a vast 
majority of them is against the bill. I have before me a large 
number of telegrams bearing upon the subject, some referring 
to one of the bills, some to the other, and some to both of them. 
I wish to read a telegram from the Toledo Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association : 

Report that coal men favor Frelinghuysen coal stabilization measures 
1806 and 1807 not correct. We are all bitterly opposed to these bills 
or any Dill that carries with it Federai control of private business. 
These bills must be considered as socialistic, un-American, and not in 
So — interest. We hope you can see your way clear to oppose 

se DD . 
= ToLeDO WHOLESALE COAL TRADE ASSOCIATION, 

I have another similar telegram signed by the Kenmont Coal 
Co., another signed by the Elmer Miller Coal Co., another by 
the Manufacturers’ Coal Co., and another by the manager of the 
Big Four Coal Co., all of Toledo. I have another telegram indi- 
cating how some of the large consumers of coal feel upon the 
subject. This is from Youngstown: 

We are large purchasers of coal, having bought last year about 
2,000,000 tons. We strongly oppose Frelinghuysen bill to regulate coal 
industry. It is contrary to President’s preelection statement of less 
Government in business and more business in Government. Its pas- 
sage would discourage all lines of industry. Business requires relief 
from interference, not further repression, Would regard passage of this 
bill as a bad precedent. 

This is signed by J. A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., which is one of the large independent mills 
at Youngstown. 

I submit these as indicating in a general way the sentiment 
throughout the State of Ohio. I shall not take the time to read 
the many other telegrams which I have. I would be glad to 
have any Senator see them if he desires so to do. I also have 
a large number of letters bearing upon the same subject. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President--—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not wish to interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Ohio in the midst of his remarks, but the telegrams 
refer to regulation of the coal business. Does the Senator feel 
that Senate bill 1807 in any way has any regulatory features 
or any powers of that character conferred? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true that one of the telegrams uses 


the term “regulation,” and I suspect it was not written from | 


the standpoint of the lawyer, but rather from the standpoint of 
the business man, and perhaps he has not used that expression 
with entire accuracy. I agree with the Senator from New 
Jersey that in the ordinary acceptation of the term reither bill 
could be regarded as regulatory in character. They are super- 
visory, perhaps, if there is a distinction between the two terms. 

But, Mr. President, as bearing further upon the question of 
car shortage let me remind Senators that in the transportation 
act’ the Congress took care of this question, realizing the im- 
portance of the coal industry to our entire industrial life, and 
in section 402, paragraph 12, we provided: 

It shall also be the duty of every carrier by railroad to make just 
and reasonable distribution of cars for the transportation of coal from 
the coal mines served by if, whether located upon its line or lines or 
customarily dependent upon it fer car supply. During any period 
when the supply of cars available for such service does not equal the 
requirements of such mine, it shall be the duty of the line to apply and 
maintain just and reasonable ratings to such mines and to count each 
and every car furnish@d te or uscd by any such mine for transportation 
of coal against the mine. 


Then follows the provision fer penalties. 
provisions in the bill which relate to the coal trade particularly, 
and the power that is given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


There are other 


mission to grant priority orders, and so forth. 
the time to refer to the law further. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the condition 
that exists in that section of the country west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 

The Senator from New Jersey referred to the fact that there 
had been a «decrease in the freight rates from the coal fields 
to the Lake Erie ports, and he is right about that; but that is 
not a seasonal rate. It was a rate that was given to that par- 
ticular portion of the coal which goes to the far Northwest. 
Now, what would be the effect of a seasonal rate? The coal 
which goes to the Northwest is mined in southeastern Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, western West Virginia, and eastern Ken- 
tucky. The mines that furnish this coal are operated during 
the summer months. Those are the months when the so-called 


I shall not take 
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lower seasonal freight rates are supposed to obtain. Does any- 
one for a moment believe that a rate of 15 cents a ton, or of 
even 20 or 30 cents a ton, lower in the summer time than it 
may be in the wintertime is going to be of benefit to the ulti- 
mate consumer on the cold plains of North and South Dakota 
or Minnesota or Wisconsin? It may be a benefit, perhaps, to 
the coal dealer, the man who above every other man profited 
exorbitantly during the last two or three years, but the coal 
consumer on the cold plains of the Northwest is not going to 
get that benefit. ; 

What is going to be the situation? Bear in mind also that 
a large part at least of the coal cars that take coal up to the 
Lake ports during the summer months are immediately loaded 
with iron ore to be taken back to the furnaces. When 
we speak of “coal cars,” remember that the term is a mis- 
nomer if it is thought that “coal cars” are limited in use to 
coal distribution. Coal cars are used for the handling of rough 
freight, for the hauling of ore, as I have indicated. The States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan have adopted large 
road-improvement programs; they are spending literally mil- 
lions of dollars in paving the country highways; and the cars 
used to haul road materials are the cars that are also used to 
haul coal. Ordinarily if coal cars were to be limited to the 
earrying of coal for our local consumers, then we could under- 
stand it would be a matter of railroad economy to use those 
coal cars for hauling road material during the summer and coal 
during the winter ; but assume, for the sake of the argument, that 
there is a reduction in the coal rate from the mines in south- 
eastern Ohio and in that vicinity to the Lake ports. Are the 
coal consumers going to get any benefit out of it? I have 
demonstrated, I think, that the coal consumers in the far North- 
west will get no benefit from it. Then what is the effect? 

Senators may talk as they choose about getting the laboring 
man and the average consumer to lay in their supply of winter 
coal during the summer months. I am not complaining of 
them; we are all, perhaps, more or less improvident when it 
comes to our own individual matters, and we delay procuring 
our supply of coal until the last minute. 

If the pending bill were to encourage the production of coal 
during the summer, it would have this effect: It would prevent 
the use of the coal cars for hauling road materials. Then what 
would be the situation? If we have a low freight rate in the 
summer season, it presupposes a higher freight rate in the win- 
ter. Then we should have the anomalous condition that in Ohio, 
in western Pennsylvania, in western West Virginia, and in east- 
ern Kentucky, the very heart of the bituminous coal territory, 
the people in those States would have to pay a higher freight 
rate fer their own coal from their own mines, and all for the 
benefit of the coal dealer who buys the coal for the Northwest, 
presumably for the consumer. I dare say that there can be no 
difference of opinion between us when I repeat my declaration 
that if there were a differential of from 15 to 50 cents per ton 
during the summer time in the freight rates it would not make 
1 cent a ton difference in favor of the consumer in the far 
Northwest. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
ruption, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT... Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not true that the carriers 
made a differential this summer of 28 cents in order to stimu- 
late the movement of coal to the Northwest? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is a difference be- 
tween that and the seasonal rate. I have been trying to get a 
reduction of freight rates for our road material. My friends 
from the South have been trying to get a reduction of freight 
rates for their citrus fruits and for the vegetables that are pro- 
duced in the South. The Senator presents no argument in favor 
of seasonal rates. 

Let me suggest to Senators while I am discussing this sub- 
ject that we are not without a pretty good authority upon this 
question. Mr. Kruttschnitt, of the South Pacific Railroad 
Co., was before our committee as representing in part the rail- 
road executives. There may be a difference of opinion as to the 
correctness of many statements which he may have made, but 
he discussed the question of seasonal rates as applied to coal 
in his section. of the country. I am going to take the privilege 
of reading a paragraph or two from his statement. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I was under the impression that the pend- 
ing bill authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make seasonal reductions in the charges for the transportation 
of coal, but I find, upon a more careful analysis of the bill, 


Will the Senator suffer an inter- 
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that it simply authorizes them so to distribute the rates so as 
to add to the winter rate whatever they take from the summer 
rate. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the substance of it. There was 
an original draft of the bill which provided that there should 
be a sort of a base freight rate, and then provided that the rates 
could be reduced during the summer months a certain number 
of cents per pound below the base rate and could be raised 
during the winter; but whether it is one form of bill or the 
other, the same economic principle obtains in both. 

I.now read with reference to this subject from page 92 of 
the testimony of Mr. Kruttschnitt on Senate resolution 23. 


Mr. Krurrscunitt, Permit me to tell you a story of a personal 
experience right on that point. When the Southern and the Union 
Pacific roads were merged as a unit I had charge of the operation of 
both roads, and I was also president of the Union Pacific coal prop- 
erties, and we had that same trouble, that everybody wanted coal in 
the winter, when every car and locomotive was busy, and they couldn’t 
get it, and there was a dreadful complaint, and I said to the manager 
of the coal company: “ We are going to try the experiment of making 
a seasonal reduction in the price of coal, and you make it material, so 
as to encourage people to fill up their cellars, encourage dealers to fill 
up their yards with coal, whilst we have got ample locomotive power 
and cars.” We tried that for two years, and the first year it had sub- 
stantially no effect. The second year, I think, we managed to get 
25,000 tons more than normally bought in the season, and it was then 
given up as a bad job. 

Senator POMERENP. What was the total for the season? 

Mr. KrU?rTSCHNITT. The total for the season at that time, when we 
were in the commercial coal business, would have been three or three 
and a half million tons. So, you see, the movement was insignificant. 
We couldn’t get people to do it. We not only offered the inducement in 
lowering the price but we sent agents around to dealers to explain this 
thing to them and to coax them to take advantage of the lower price 
to stock up. 

Senator Wolcott. At the same time was there a seasonal 
sion in price at the mines? 

Mr. KrutTTscHNItT. What? 

Senator WoLcortT. I say, at the same time, was there a seasonal 
concession in price at the mines? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. This was a concession in price at the mines. 

Senator Wotcorr. Yes; in the rate; but at the same time were the 
mine operators making 4 seasonal concession in price like they do here 
in the East? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. You mean the miners? 

Senator Wotcorr. The mine operators. 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. Well, we were the mine operators; these were 
mines belonging to the railroads. 

Senator POMERENE, What decrease 
make? 

Mr. KruirscunirT. About 10 per cent. 

Senator POMERENE. Ten per cent of the total? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. No; 10 per cent of the normal sale price. In 
other words, if the price was $2.50 per ton, why, we made it $2.25 
per ton, 

Senator POMERENE. Well, did you make a decrease in the transpor- 
tation rate? 

Mr. KRUTYSCHNITT. No; but it was immaterial how the decrease was 
made. The net effect was to make the coal cost the dealer and con- 
sumer 25 cents a ton less. 


Of course, as they owned both the mines and the railroads, 
it made no difference whether the reduction was on the price of 
the coal itself or on the transportation rates. Suffice it to 
say that the total decrease was 25 cents a ton, which would, I 
dare say, be more than the average decrease which could be 
obtained under the pending bill. I do not think there can be 
any question about that. 

I have here a letter received this morning from Mr. L. G. 
Macomber, who is traffic commissioner of the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce. He incloses a brief which was prepared by the 
chamber at the time a similar bill was pending at the last ses- 
sion of the Congress. I amnot going to take the time to read all 
of his letter, but he points out specifically, it seems to me, the 
evils incident to this proposed legislation, or, to put it in an- 
other way, he points out the fact that it will be positively in- 
jurious to the coal trade and the coal consumers in the State 
of Ohio. He speaks for them in g general way, and, perhaps, 
for the Toledo people in a special way. It will be remembered 
that a good deal of coal is shipped to Toledo and sent up the 
Lakes. He says: 


As this is a matter that is of great interest to all Toledo coal con- 
sumers, particularly the industrial consumers, we have given the sub- 
ject considerable study and have reached the conclusion that this pill 
would work a hardship upon Toledo users of coal for the following 
reasons, which I submit for your consideration— 


Let me repeat that he is referring to the seasonal coal bill 
of the last Congress, which differed somewhat in phraseology 
but not in principle from the bill which we have now pending 
before us— 

1. Toledo is peculiarly situated with respect to ability to obtain 
coal during the summer period for storage for use during the winter 
period, in that she is one of the important Lake Erie ports which 
serve as a transfer point for coal from the Ohio mines for shipment 
via the Lakes to Lake Superior ports. 

We interviewed an operator of several Ohio mines who stated that 
during the last five years there has not been a surplus of empty cars 
at the mines at any time. That the mine output has been controlled 
entirely by the car supply, and the mines operated to the capacity of 
the cars obtained— 


conces- 


in the seasonal rates did you 
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Let me stop. to observe that there is no want of car supply 
now— 


That at no time during the past five years has there been a sufficient 


ae cars to take care of either the mine output or the orders 
on hand. 


_ As the Lake Superior docks are entirely clear of coal, the present 
indications are that the northwestern requirements for Lake movement 
this year will be in the neighborhood of 30,000,000 tons of coal. AS 
the greatest movement of coal via the Lakes in any one year was be- 
tweeen 26,000,000 and 27,000,000 tons of coal, this should indicate 
that the carrying capacity and the empty car supply of the carriers 
will be taxed to the limit to take care of the Lake requirements; and 
the fact that during the past five years there has not at any time been 
a surplus of empty cars should also indicate that there is very little 
prospect of empty equipment to take care of local requirements for 
even current consumption, making it impossible for the local coal 
consumer to take advantage of a reduced coal rate during the period 
of navigation, and resulting in his being penalized with the 15 per 
cent increase in coal rates because of his inability to obtain coal during 
the period of the reduced rate. 

2. Owing to the Northwest being dependent upon the mines of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky, the carriers are morally 
obligated to serve that territory in the matter of transportation of coal 
during the period of navigation to the limit of their abiilty, for two 
reasons: 


First, because of the saving in the cost of the coal to the consumer 
as result of the reduced rate in effect via rail and Lake, which is $1.27 
from the Hocking Valley-Jackson group mines to Toledo docks, plus 50 
cents per ton Lake haul, or a through rate of $1.57, as against an all- 
rail rate of $4.60. 

If you should reduce the rail rate, of course there would be a 
temptation to use these cars to supply at least a part of this 
northwestern territory during this time; and the longer they 
are en route from the mine to the consignee and return, the less 
service they can be in hauling coal or anything else for Ohio or 
other people living in the coal-producing States. 

Second, because to force the movement of coal from Ohio mines to the 
Northwest in the winter would put a coal car into service an unreason- 
able length of time, depriving local consumers of its service; or would 
mean about 1,000 miles of rail haul as compared with 185 miles from 
the mines to the Toledo docks. : : 

3. With very few exceptions, Toledo industries as a general thing 
have not storage space for the storage of over 30 days’ suppiy of coal. 
To provide such space at the present time—if it could be secured— 
would be so expensive as to offset any saving resulting from a reduced 
coal rate for five months of the year; therefore, owing to the inability 
of the average Toledo industry to store coal, they would be penalized by 
the provisions of the Frelinghuysen bill. 

I do not see how there can be any question about that. I 
confess this report states in the next paragraph a condition 
which I did not think prevailed as to Ohio coal. I thought 
Ohio coal could be stored without fear of spontaneous combus- 
tion; but this report says it can not. 

I read: 

4. Ohio coal, which is the most extensively used bituminous coal in 
this vicinity, will not store satisfactorily, experience having developed 
that after this coal has been on the ground for a period of 60 to 90 
days spontaneous combustion occurs, and there is no means of quench- 
ing the fire, once it has gotten started in a pile of coal, except by cut- 
ting it out from the balance of the pile. 

Let me suggest to Senators who do me the honor to listen to 
me that it has been demonstrated that most of the Indiana coal, 
Illinois coal, and Iowa coal will not store, for the very reasvi: 
that it will be destroyed by spontaneous combustion. It is well 
enough to talk about storing this coal. Some say it can be done 
by having a sort of concrete basin, filling it with coal, and 
then submerging it all in water. That, of course, adds to the 
cost. 

Under these circumstances, what is going to be the effect in 
the Central West if this bill does go through? In the first place, 
in my judgment, there would not be a consumer who would get 
the benefit of a single dollar by reason of the reduction in the 
freight rates, unless it be the coal dealer himself. In the second 
place, if it did have the effect of increasing the transportation 
to the very extent that we have been short of cars in the past, 
so we will be short of cars in the transportation of building 
material, of stone and rock and cement that are used in the 
construction of highways, and it is going to interfere with that 
line of industry, when this coal could just as well be hauled 
after the road-building season has ended. 

I want to be very respectful about this matter, but for the 
life of me I can not see how any benefit is going to come from 
the passage of this bill. 

I have here a large number of letters. I am not going to 
take the time to read them. One is from a Mr. C. E. Maurer, 
who has been a coal operator for long years. He is out of the 
business now. He points out, along the same line as this brief 
from the ‘Toledo Chamber of Commerce, that any attempt at 
seasonal rates now would be a calamity, since the mines for the 
most part are busy during the summer supplying the Lake 
region. Whatever its effect may be in other sections of the 
country—and I am not prepared to discuss that except as I 
ean infer what the conditions would be from what I know are 
the conditions in the great productive centers of the Middle 
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Wesi—this bill, if it becomes a law, would injure the country 
immediately west of the Alleghenies. 

if anyone can bring to me a plan which will stop or prevent 
the iniquitous practices which prevailed a year or two ago, I 
shall be glad to take it up and I shall be glad to give it my 
support; but in my judgment this is not going to help us. 

My good friend from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] refers 
to this as constructive legislation. Constructive legislation 
ought to provide a remedy for the evil, and as yet no one has 
proved to my satisfaction how this would prevent the evils from 
which we have suffered in the past. 

For the reasons that I have thus briefly stated, I shall oppose 
this bill. At the same time, I want to be perfectly frank about 
it. When the suggestion of seasonal rates was first called to 
my attention, it was a thought that appealed to me very much; 
but as I became more familiar with the conditions in the coal 
trade and along industrial lines and found out what the effect 
would be, it seemed to me that the weightier reasons were 
against the bill rather than for it. 

I have here a letter from Mr. J. G. Barbour, who was the coal 
conunissioner of Stark County, Ohio, and for years was the 
traffic manager of the Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. I believe 
he is now the president of that company. In this letter he gives 
his estimate of the pending legislation from the standpoint of a 
manufacturer who has had large experience in dealing with 
traffic rates, and particularly with coal-traffic rates. I ask that 
this letter may be printed in the RecorpD in connection with my 
remarks, 

The VICE 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

THE METROPOLITAN PAVING Brick Co., 
Canton, Ohio, May 16, 1921. 


PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 


Ilion, ATLEE POMERENE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I received to-day proof of my testimony before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
which was forwarded to me for correction. 

Due to the short time I had and numerous interruptions, I did not 
cover the coal side as fully as I would have liked, but only touched on 
the car-shortage angle, which I might summarize as follows: 

If the movement of coal was encouraged during the late summer and 
early fall, it would only increase a peak movement which exists in nor- 
mal years, due to heavy seasonal movement of construction material 
using open cars plus a heavy withdrawal of box cars for grain movye- 
ment, increasing a seasonal car shortage which ordinarily exists at that 
time. 

I am taking the liberty to add to what I desired to say to the com- 
mittee the following: 

SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

Will it help the coal operator or coal miner? 

With the present stagnation in the coal market, there is a depression 
in price of 50 cents to $1 per ton. The proposed reduction of 25 cents 
to 50 cents per ton in freight rates, if it brings about such increase in 
demand to materially relieve the operator or miner, will also bring about 
an increase in price, which will nullify the freight reduction and will 
not be any financial inducement to the consumer to store coal. 

What consumers have the physical facilities to store coal? 

DOMESTIC CONSUMER. 

Hotels, office buildings, large apartments, and commercial buildings: 
Owing to high renting value of space in these. buildings, there is no 
space allotted to coal storage, and it would take more than the proposed 
freight reduction to be any financial inducement to store coal. 

lHicuseholders, who use from 5 to 15 tons per year, the inducement is 
not sufficient to overcome the other uses they have for their money 
during the summer, and the average home is not provided with sufficient 
room allotted for coal storage for the year. 

The aboye domestic consumers, then, are dependent upon the retail 
distributor, who now has the inducement of very low current prices, but 
if he should attempt to sell this cheap coal in the winter at the higher 
winter price he stands a good chance of being investigated for profiteer- 
ing. 

7 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
Industrial plants running part time will only store coal proportionate 
such part-time operation. 
Idje industrial plants will not store coal when they have no assurance 
that they will not be idle all winter. 

Industrial plants in full operation will only store coal in excess of 
usual protective storage for profit on the excess storage itself, and if 
such profit were probable, face the uncertainty of curtailed operations 
from the business depression. 

In other words, an industrial coal shortage is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon a material revival of business and a marked increase in 
manufacturing, and as freight rates are not a serious factor in railway 
fuel, their shortage is also controlled by the increase in manufacturing, 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

Public utilities—lighting plants, street railways, waterworks, ete.— 
can wiih reasonable certainty anticipate their needs and in their plans 
arrange for storage in a manner to avoid the need of railroad facilities 
provide storage at the plant or within trucking distance, assuming tha 
reduced rates will be overeome by increased prices and the depressed 
prices certain. They have every facility to fully protect themselves 
now and there is no need for others to store to help the utilities, 


LAKE CARGO COAL, 


With present ‘ow prices and the many boats tied up, there is every 
inducement to move Lake coal early, and if the steel business is curtailed 
morc boats will be tied up, and should there be a shortage of boats on 
account of less ore movement, then boat rates may be raised to cover 
empty return voyage. Lower rates do not seem to be needed here, 


to 
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New England coal, moving by rail and water, has every induce- 
ment now of low current prices and low boat rates, due to idle coasting 
vessels. 

CONCLUSION, 


Lower rates can add nothing to present financial inducements to 
store coal. A coal shortage «in only come from-a material increase in 
manufacturing or general ‘ss revival. 

TI am inclosing clipping o. vican Railroads, an 
voicing the policies of ‘the railway executors, “ 
prevailing high prices on only a hand-to-mouth bas 
reduction in rates induce them to store coal? 

Hoping the above expression of my views may direct your attention 
to the many elements that must be overcome in any legislation attempt- 
ing to overcome the present depression in the coal industry. 

Very truly, yours, J. G. BarsBovur, 
BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, what I shall say, 
and say briefly, has no relation whatever to the subject under 
discussion, but relates altogether to other matters. 

Reports have gone out from Washington that there will be 
neither tariff nor revenue legislation enacted at this session of 
Congress, and these reports haye had more or less of a surpris- 
ing effect throughout the country. While I do not assume to 
speak for the Republican majority, nevertheless, as a member 
of the Tinance Committee, having some knowledge of the sitaa- 
tien with reference to these subjects, and having at the same 
time kept in more or less active touch with the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I can say with something of 
knowledge of the subject that both tariff and revenue legisia- 
tion will be enacted at this session of Congress. 

Nobody is to blame for the existing conditions. Everybody 
knew that after the war there would come a period of intense 
reaction. We are now in the midst of such a period. We are 
all aware of the fact that factories are closed; that 400,000 cars 
are idle, as has been stated on the floor this afternoon; that 
6,000,000 men are out of employment; that mines are shut 
down; and that there is a state of business collapse throughout 
the country. This is not the fault of legislation, and legislation 
can only measurably cure it, and then only after a lapse of time. 

Congress can not wave a magic wand and alter conditions 
that are the outgrowth of such an appalling calamity as the 
great war that engulfed the werld; but, after all, by means of 
legislation we can measurably cure these evils. My own thought 
was that we should have passed revenue legislation before we 
began the consideration of a tariff bill, and I still believe so; 
and when there was a joint meeting of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee and of the Ways and Means 
Committee for the purpose of considering those questions, and 
the priority with which they should be handled, I took the 
position, as did my friend, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], that we should first pass revenue legislation, and 
afterwards give due attention to the consideration of a tariff 
bill. 

I believed then and I believe now that we can not revive 
business in the country until we repeal certain provisions of the 
tax laws. I do not believe that capital in the United States 
will be invested until we repeal the excess-profits taxes and the 
high surtaxes on incomes, because capital will not come out of 
hiding and will not get into the channels of trade and the 
arteries of commerce to bring back health to the industries of 
the United States until those taxes shall have been repealed. 

In the first place, the excess-profits taxes were largely passed 
to the consumer when they were paid and added to the final 
cost of the products. In the next place, when they were not 
paid—and they are not paid now because there are no excess- 
profits taxes—they still had as repressive an influence on busi- 
ness and industry as when actually paid. 

When first laid we collected two and a half billions of taxes 
of that character. The estimate for next year is that but 
$450,000,000 will be collected, and if business conditions shall 
continue throughout the country as they now are doubtless they 
will vanish to the zero point. Yet, while they are not being 
paid, they still have the same effect upon business and upon 
industry as if they were actually being paid. 

The man who could be relied on to furnish capital for im- 
provements, betterments, additions, and developments is now 
using his surplus for the purpose partially of paying taxes, and 
the remainder of that surplus is going into tax-exempt securities. 
If I had my way about it, we would first enact tax legislation, 
to assure the business interests of this country just what their 
tax burdens will be, in order that confidence may be restored 
and in order that capital may be invested. If capital is not 
invested, labor will not be employed, and if laber is not em- 
ployed the factories and mines will remain idle, and these box 
cars will continue to stand on the sidetracks unused, as my 
friend from Ohio remarked; and with idleness of the unem- 
ployed comes all the attendant train of woes which usually 
accompanies such a condition throughout the country. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am disposed’to agree with 
the Senator that revenue legislation should advance at once; but 
I just wondered why the Senator looked so fiercely over toward 
us Democrats when he was making that statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am not looking 
with fierceness toward the Democracy, but with sympathy. My 
friends mistook the feeling that was behind my look. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to my friend from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. The profound sympathy of the Senator fronr 
Indiana for this side of the Chamber at this time might be ac- 
counted for by that old couplet: 

A fellow feeling in our bosom 
Makes us wondrous kind, 
He has troubles of his own. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, there is no trouble 
here, and will not be, when the people fully understand the sit- 
uation. I do not want anyone to think that we ‘have been re- 
miss in the discharge of our duties, for’such is not the case. 

Immediately on this Congress convening the Ways and Means 
Committee began, the consideration of a tariff bill, and for 
months, with unceasing diligence, they have labored in the 
formulation of such a measure. It will be reported to the House 
within the next 10 days or 2 weeks at the latest; the House 
will give it probably 3 weeks of consideration, and then send it 
over to the Senate. We all understand that the Senate can not 
originate revenue legislation; but in order to save time, there 
was ah agreement between the members of the Finance Com- 


Senator from Indiana 


mittee and the members of the Ways and Means Committee by | 


which the members of the Finance Committee should hear the 
revenue bill discussed, not for the purpose of formulating legis- 
lation but for the purpose of having hearings, so that when the 
House came to consider revenue legislation they could take our 
hearings and supplemeut them only where it might be deemed 
desirable. 

We had those hearings, gave six weeks to that subject, and 
everybody was heard who wanted to be heard. Those hearings 
have been turned over to the Ways and Means Committee, and 
as soon as the tariff bill is out of the way, they will immediately 
take up the proposition of the formulation of tax legislation. 
They will have our hearings on which to base the formulation 
of their measure, and thus save that much time. 

When they have passed their tariff bill and sent it over to 
us, we on the Finance Committee will take their hearings on 
the tariff legislation as the basis of our action and thus save 
just as much time as we possibly can save when we consider 
the magnitude and the importance of the questions involved. 

What I should like to see done, Senators, is simply this— 
after that tariff bill comes over to us, the Finance Committee 
will probably be four or five weeks in considering it and re- 
framing it before we can introduce it into the Senate, and 
‘uring that time the House of Representatives will have passed 
the revenue legislation, and when that comes over to the Senate, 
personally I should like to see the Finance Committee take that 
measure up and report it into the Senate, and see the Senate 
pass revenue legislation before we even begin the discussion 
of the tariff legislation in the Senate of the United States, 
because I am profoundly convinced that we need tax legisla- 
tion in order to revive business in the United States far more 
than we need tariff legislation. 

You may formulate your tariff legislation as best you can, 
but because of changing conditions throughout the world, 
because of the difference in the rate of exchange, the best tariff 
bill we can pass to-day will in many of its provisions be obsolete 
in six months from now. But the tax burden will be known to 
the business man, and the business man will know precisely 
what is expected of him in the days that are to come, and it 
will give a measure of reassurance far more than any other 
legislation we can enact in this Congress. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I trust that that will be 
the procedure of the two Houses with reference to these vital 
questions, But the country may be assured, Mr. President and 
Senators, that legislation of this kind will be enacted, that we 
will pass a tariff bill, that we will pass revenue legislation, and 
that we will do all that this Congress can do to revive the busi- 
ness of the country and rehabilitate the stricken industry of the 
United States. 

Mr. JONES of Wasi:ington. Mr. President, I agree abso- 
lutely with the Senator. In my judgment, we ought te have 
taken up the tax question first, but I suppose that under the 
arrangement which was finally agreed upon that is impossible 
now, unless it can be carried out as the Senator has-just sug- 
gested, 
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I was rather interested this morning to see in the paper a 
suggestion from high authority that we would not deal with 
anything except tariff and taxation during this session; that 
we would recess three days at a time, and se on, until the 
committees got that legislation in shape. I would like to have 
the idea of the Senator with reference to that. There are 
many other questions of very great importance before Con- 
gress, and it seems to me that since we are here it is a good 
time to take care of them while the committees are getting 
ready the tax and the tariff questions. Some of these prob- 
lems are rather pressing, and they ought to be disposed of. 
The fact that this is an extra session should not preclude us, 
in my judgment, from doing what we ought to do and getting 
it done as quickly as possible. I would like to have some as- 
surance from the Senator that that will be the course while the 
session is on. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, while I am but a 
meek and humble follower here and can speak for nobody but 
myself, so far as I am personally concerned, I was never in 
favor of running away from any proposition. I know of ne 
reason"why we should not meet the problems which confront 
us and find a proper solution for them as they are presented 
to us from time to time. Nobody has suggested to me that 
there should be an adjournment from time to time; I have not 
heard of it. 

I noticed in the paper this morning such a statement was 
made; but even with the great respect I have for newspapers, I 
occasionally question something I see in them, though, of course, 
I may be guilty of treason or lese majeste when I make that 
statement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have listened 
with a good deal of interest to the remarks of the Senator, 
but I should like to inquire whether there is anything on the 
program which seeks to rehabilitate our foreign commerce? 
Only a short time ago our foreign commerce amounted to about 
$13,000,000,000 a year. It has now dwindled to the vanish- 
ing point, and I would like to know whether or not the Senator 
and those associated with him in outlining the program for 
Congress has had under consideration anything for the pur- 
pose of reviving the foreign commerce of the country, and 
whether or not that is not an important element in the revival 
of business inside of the country? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, certain steps were 
and are essential in order to revive foreign commerce. First 
is the settlement of the German reparations. With that we 
could not have anything to do under our policy. That has been 
settled ; and until it was settled, as a matter of course, the con- 
ditions abroad were bound to remain topsy-turvy, because all 
industry was in turmoil and agitation. There was nothing set- 
tled. We could do no business with them, and they could do 
but little business with us, until the determination of that ques- 
tion. That was the first step in the rehabilitation of the indus- 
trial situation in Europe, and that has been taken. 

In my judgment, the second essential step is a declaration of 
peace with Germany. That will soon be an aecomplished fact, 
because I am informed that when Senator Lopce returns next 
Monday that question will be taken up and finally disposed of, 
and, in my judgment, that is a vital step in our relationship in 
an industrial and commercial way with European countries. 

As a matter of fact, we must look, too, to the welfare of the 
merchant marine, and that has already been entered upon. The 
President has appointed a new Shipping Board, and I think one 
which appeals to the confidence of the country, and one which 
will work out the gigantic problems with which it has to deal. 
The merchant marine is one of the great questions that is be- 
fore us, because we are not justified in paying foreign nations 
$400,000,000 every year to carry our commerce overseas to other 
people waiting to receive it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the people of this coun- 
try are growing impatient, and that they are not satisfied with 
a mere prospect of a declaration of peace with Germany. It 
seems to me that they realize that a mere declaration of peace 
does not rehabilitate anything; that after the declaration of 
peace, if commerce is resumed, there must be a peace treaty, 
and that there must be some affirmative, active steps taken be- 
fore we can influence in the slightest degree the business in- 
terests of this country. It seems to me that if the program of 
the present administration is to stop where the Senator has 
left it, the people of this country will be sorely disappointed. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, my friend from 
New Mexico is harking back to the League of Nations, and 
still has that in his mind as the one essential thing to restore 
peace on earth, good will toward men, and prosperity to all 
mankind. I do not agree with him, and I think that just as 
soon as we shall have passed the peace resolution with Ger- 



















































many we can then with perfect safety enter upon trade rela- 
tions with her, and will do so in the old way, and that it will 


not be necessary to wait until the formulation and ratification | 
of a final treaty before we shall, to the very full, resume com- | 
mercial relations with that country, and with all of Europe. | 
But, of course, they must first | 
get into a condition where they can buy from us and we can | 


I have no doubt about that. 
sell to them. 

Mr. HARRISON. In that connection there are a great many 
people in the United States who do not agree with the Senator 
from Indiana on the proposition of a League of Nations or 
some other kind of peace except a separate peace. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not very many. 

Mr. HARRISON. In that connection I hope the Senator 


: : sa . s : | 
will not object if I ask unanimous consent to include in the | 
date | 


ReEcorD a very interesting letter that was written of 
June 15, just a few days ago, by a very distinguished pro- 


league Republican, or independent, I might say, to President | 
Harding, and with the letter I should like to incorporate, fol- | 


lowing it, the names of 31 distinguished Republicans, including 
Sharles Evans Hughes, Herbert Hoover, and Elihu Roof, who 
signed a petition from the American people to the present 
President that that is the best way to get peace. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I should object to the incorpora- 
tion of any such letter in my remarks. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then following the Senator’s remarks? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is all right, but I do not 
care to father the letter. 

Mr. HARRISON. That will satisfy us entirely. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I shall interpose no objection to 
the printing of the letter in the Recorp, but I do not want 
it incorporated as a part of my remarks, because it is wholly 
foreign to anything I have in mind and I disagree with it en- 
tirely. I do not believe there is any such animal as a pro- 
league Republican. The Senator might as well talk about 
a white blackbird. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
Charles Evans Hughes, and there were others. 
the election, of course. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, before the election! 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not.know how they stand now. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is an old, old document, 
antiquated and exploded and almost forgotten, is in the rubbish 
heap and is no longer to be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp at the close of the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. KING. I have a great deal of confidence in the broad 
views of the Senator from Indiana respectin; the steps to be 
taken in order to bring prosperity to the United States and to 
the world. I was greatly interested in the suggestion of the 
Senator that we must establish trade relations with Germany. 
I most heartily agree with the Senator in that declaration and 
_Linfer from what the Senator said that our prosperity is linked 
largely to the prosperity of other nations and depends upon 
having extended trade relations. 


One of them was Elihu Root, another was 
This was before 


I am interested to know, in view of the statements which are | 


constantly made as to the tariff policy of the Republican Party, 
how we are going to trade with Germany and how we are 
going to trade with other nations if we are to have embargoes 


and high tariff duties exceeding in their vastness and im- | 


mensity the Payne-Aldrich tariff schedules—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of blessed memory! 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator please tell us how we are going 
to trade with Germany or have Germany trade with us if we 
are to exclude from our own land the exports of other countries? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not intend to enter this field 
this afternoon, inviting as it is. It is the old, old cry of our 
free-trade friends that we can not sell to other countries unless 
we buy from other countries. That has been disproved all 
along the line of our country’s history. If I had the facts here 
I could astonish my friend from Utah, if he is not familiar with 
them. 
high protective tariff laws. The other nations do not buy from 
us because they love us. They buy from us because there is no 
place else to go and get the goods. They will continue to do so 
in the future, just as they have in the past, and we shall have 
no trouble building up our industries under a protective tariff 
that will protect the American laboring man in the factory, in 
the mine, on the farm, and wheresoever he may be employed, 
against injurious competition from abroad. 

The Senator understands the argument. I am not going into 
that field at this time. Everybody is entirely familiar with it, 
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and I believe that if the American people are satisfied on any 


They show just what we did all the time we had those | 





proposition, it is that there must be a protective tariff in order 
to restore prosperity in the United States. Does or does not the 
Senator believe that? 

Mr. KING. I do not believe that the protective tariff per se 
ever did or ever will establish prosperity. I agree that we 
should have a tariff for the purpose of raising revenue, and I 
| believe that in imposing that tariff it should be so laid and so 

levied as not to discriminate against any section or against 
| any class, and that if we impose a tariff upon the finished 
products there is no reason why there should not be a reasonable 
tariff upon the raw materials. We must have some revenue 
| from tariff duties. The Democratic theory, as announced in 

the great tariff act of 1846, is one that the Republicans must 
come to if there shall be genuine prosperity in this land. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Since the Walker tariff was en- 
| acted in 1846 we have had but two or three spasms like unto 
that, and every time it has been invariably accompanied by 
commercial disaster and industrial depression, and we have 
never gotten away from those periods of depression until we 
| could have a protective tariff. 
| Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me—I appreciate his 
| graciousness—I invite his attention to a statement made by 
| Mr James G. Blaine in his admirable and entertaining book, 
| in which he discussed the Walker tariff schedules and the 
| benefits that Were derived thereunder. He said it was the besi 
| tariff this country had ever produced. 
| Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I dislike very much to challenge 
| the recollection of my friend from Utah, but he must have 
| dreamed that, for Mr. Blaine, when he went on to explain why 
| we had something of a measure of prosperity under the Walker 
tariff, explained it by saying, first, that we discovered gold in 


California, which brought out large sums of money and put it 
into channels of trade theretofore unknown; secondly, because 
there was a great famine in Ireland that led to excessive ex- 
ports abroad that we had never enjoyed before; and, thirdly, 
because of the Crimean War, which was then being fought, 
which induced tremendous exports from this country abroad, 
and that just as soon as those fictitious conditions had passed 
away and we got the full effect of the Walker Tariff Act of 1846 
we went into a condition of depression theretofore unequaled in 
the history of the United States except under a similar tariff 
of 1837. That is what Mr. Blaine said, and he was right. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, we all realize how exceedingly 
prosperous the farmers of the country have been since the emer- 
gency tariff bill was passed. I wish to observe in this connec- 
tion that just a day or two ago I had a letter from a very 
prominent newspaper man of Ottawa, Canada, in which he said 
-that since the passage of the emergency tariff bill American 
goods in Ottawa were being boycotted and British goods were 
being purchased now. 

But that is not what I rose to say. The Senator took occa- 
sion to criticize the House, and if I may be permitted—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Criticize the House? Oh, no; If 
beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, he criticized the program in favor 
of tariff legislation rather than revenue legislation. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. POMERENE. I agree with the Senator, if I can do so 
under the parliamentary rules regulating this body. 

However, there is another subject that interests me very 
much. A few weeks ago the Senate, on a roll call and by a 
unanimous yote, approved the so-called Borah amendment re- 
questing the President to arrange for a conference with Japan 
and Great Britain looking to a limitation of armament, and, of 
course, thereby conserving the revenues of the country. A day 
or two ago Lloyd-George was reported to have said that he 
would welcome overtures from the American Government look- 
ing-to some program for disarmament. 

Now, under those circumstances does the Senator think it 
would be right to mutilate the Borah amendment? Ought it 
not to be passed, and when it is passed ought not the Presi- 
dent immediately to appoint his commissioners looking to a 
reduction of armament, so that we can save to our people the 
large amount of money which we shall be compelled to raise by 
increased taxation in the event the arntmament program goes 
on? I would be interested in having the views of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Well, I do not disagree with my 
friend from Ohio. I voted for the Borah resolution because t 
believed in it. I have no doubt that if it be enacted into law, 
which I trust it may be, the President will immediately pro- 
| ceed to act in accordance with its provisions. In fact, with 
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all due deference to my: distinguished friend from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau], I think the President would have so proceeded any- 
how, and I know that with the resolution of Congress behind 
him stimulating him, if, indeed, he needed stimulation through 


legislative action of this kind, he will doubtless proceed in 
that way. ; 
Mark you, I do not assume to speak for the President. I 


have no authority whatever to voice his sentiments on the 
floor of the Senate, but I well know what his views are with 
reference to disarmament, and I well know what he intends 
to do. I feel quite sure that he was in no way displeased with 
the introduction or the passage of the Borah resolution, and 
that he will conduct himself cheerfully in accordance with its 
provisions and its terms. 

Mr. President, I have been led far afield from the original 
purpose of my talk when I rose, which was simply to say that 
I think we should pass tax legislation before we pass tariff 
legislation. I am not talking about the past and not criticizing 
anyone. I must disabuse the mind of my friend from Ohio 
|Mr. PoMERENE] of the thought that I am criticizing anybody. 
I am not. I am stating purely a condition. In the midst of 
the extreme ‘situation that confronted ‘us, ne one was fo blame 
for having ‘taken that step at that time; but in my judgment 
the wise thing to do to revive business will be to permit the 
business world to know what ‘the tax burden is going to be in 
the future, and after that we can discuss the tariff and subse- 
quent questions that may confront and perplex ‘us. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator vield further 
to me? 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly. 


Mr. KING. TI-am ‘not sure whether I correctly understoed the 
Senator a moment ago. Of course, I yield to his historical 
knowledge; but as I understood his position when I alluded to 
Mr. Blaine, it \.as that the Walker Tariff Act «vas born con- 
temporaneously with the Crimean War and that its sueeess was 
attributable to the Crimean War. Of course, the Senator will 
recall that the Crimern War was 10 years after the Walker 
Tariff Act, and that it had such an inconsequential effect upon 
our domestic and foreign commerce that we can not attribute 
the benefits of that act to the Crimean War, which occurred 10 
years after the Walker Tariff Act was enacted. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I certainly made no such statement 
as the Senator has attributed to me. I stated the three reasons 
that Mr. Blaine gave why there was a measure of prv perity 
under the Walker Tariff Act of 1846—first, the discovery of gold; 
second, the famine in Ireland; third, the Crimean War. ‘The 
Crimean War occurred in 1854, the Walker tariff law was en- 
acted in 1846, and those three things in succession caused 
the degree of prosperity we then had; and after they passed 
away then we got down to the real thing, jus: as we always 
do under a Democratic free-trade law, and that was the depres- 
sion that always results, and we escaped from it only by the 
enactment of a protective tariff, and that is one of the meas- 
ures we must adopt to enable us to escape from the deplorable 
conditions existing in the United States to-day. 

[Letter with annex No. 1 presented by Mr. Harrison during Mr. War- 


SON'S speech and ordered to be printed in the RecorD at the close of 
his remarks. ] 


“HAMILTON HOLT’S LETTER TO PRESIDENT HARDING, DATED JUNE 15, 1921. 

“Tt is now six years that the League of Nations issue has 
been before the country. It is now two years that you, as 
Senator, presidential candidate, President elect, and President, 
have ‘had the League of Nations issue officially before you for 
action. 

“As Senator you voted to have the United States enter the 
existing league provided the Lodge amendments were made 
part of that act of ratification. 

‘As presidential candidate you left the country, and even 
your own followers, in doubt as to your attitude. Thirty-one 
preeminent Republicans, (1) among whom were your Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hughes, and your Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hoover, assured their fellow countrymen that you would go 
into the existing league. Senators Boraw and JoHNsen and the 
other ‘irreconcilables’ assured them you would not. 

“As President elect you did not see fit to disclose your atti- 
tude on the league beyond what you had said during the cam- 
paign. Both the ‘thirty-one’ and the ‘ irreconcilables’ claimed 
you for their own. 

“As President, however, you have unequivocally repudiated 
the existing League of Nations (2) whose area comprises con- 
siderably more than half the earth and whose population num- 
bers three-quarters of the human race. (3) You even per 
mitted without rebuke your ambassador at the Court of St. 
James (4) to say that you will have nothing to do with any 
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‘commission or committee appointed by the league or respoysible 
to it directly or indirectly, openly or furtively.’ 

“You have, nevertheless, as presidential candidate, repeatedly 
promised during the campaign, and as President you have 
reiterated that promise, that you will seek to establish ‘an 
association of nations based upon the application of justice and 
right, binding us in conference and cooperaton for the preven- 
tion of war and poiuting the way to a higher civilization and 
international fraternity in which all the world might share.’ 

“You have not yet given the American people the slightest 
inkling of the terms of this Harding association that you pro- 
pose shall supplant ‘the Wilson league. Has not the time come, 
I respectfully ask, for you to do this? 

“Surely you can not expect the 48 members (5) of the present 
league to scrap it and come into your association unless two 
things are perfectly clear: 

“First. That the new association is substantially 
as, or better than, the existing league; and 

“Second. That this time a ‘proposal of a President of the 
United States will have the permanent and overwhelming sup- 
port of the American people. 

“You are a statesman of sufficient experience te know that 
our people will not support your association—no matter how 
excellent—without the fullest preliminary discussion. Events 
of the last two years have demonstrated this. You can not, 
therefore, hope to get public opinion behind your association 
without ‘taking your countrymen ‘into your confidence. 

“Even if your own party were completely united on the 
issue, you would still have to get some Democratic support to 
assure the ratification of your association ‘by two-thirds ef the 
Senate. As your party was the one that first made the league a 
party issue, the Democratic Senators would ‘be only human now 
if they turned the tables and also made your association a 
party issue. They control more than a third of the votes in the 
Senate and they can block you as you and your colleagues 
blocked Mr. Wilson. 

“If you expect to gain Democratic support it is incumbent 
upon you to propese an association so concrete and effective 
as to commend itself to the enlightened sense of both parties. 
Therefore, the quicker you take the American people into your 
confidence the better. 

“There is another and even more important reason why you 
should disclose the details of your plan at once. The world 
is on the brink of revolution, famine, and pestilence. The 
only two great ideas that have come out of this war as world 
panaceas are the League of Nations and bolshevism. If you 
repudiate the existing league and delay too long suggesting 
anything in its-place, you run the very real risk of making the 
world believe you have no plan at all, and if that comes to be 
generally believed, can you guarantee that the world would not 
turn to bolshevism? 

“Mr. President, the time has come for you to redeem your 
promises. The country and the world have waited long enough 
to know just what kind of an association of nations you have 
in mind. If you delay much further people everywhere will 
inevitably conclude that either you have no concrete plan at 
all or else that you propose to put party harmony above world 
welfare. In that event there will be nothing left for those who 
want America to play her rightful part in stabilizing the world 
but to organize the country so as to capture Congress for the 
league in 1922 and the presidency in 1924. This can be done, 
for the vast majority of the American people—Republicans as 
well as Democrats—want the United States to enter some sort 
of a league or association with enough ‘teeth in it’ definitely 
to hasten the day when, as Victor Hugo prophesied, ‘the only 
battle field will be the market opening to commerce and the 
mind opening to new ideas.’” 
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ANNEX No. 1, 


LIST OF 31 PROLEAGUE REPUBLICANS WHO SIGNED MANIFESTO OCTOBER 
15, 1920. 
(For actual manifesto see Research Bulietin No. 1,) 
| Charles Evans Hughes. Henry W. Taft. 
Herbert Hoover. Oscar 8. Straus. 


Elihu Root. 
Stimson. 
Lyman Abbott. 
Paul D. Cravath. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 
John Grier Hibben. 
Frank J. Goodnow. 
William H. P. Faunce, 
Warren Gregory. 
William Lawrence, 

John Henry McCracken, 
Henry 8. Prichett. 


George W. Wickersham, 
Jaeob Gould Schurman, 
Charles A. Richmond. 
William Allen White. 
W. W. Willoughby. 
George A. Plimpton. 
Robert Brookings. 
Alexander C. Humphries, 
Ernest M. Hopkins. 
Charles W. Dabney. 
Isaac M. Ullman. 
Samuel Mather. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not rise to enter into de- 
bate with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] as to his 
program, nor to express any dissent from his views so far as 
concerns his preference for tax legislation to tariff legislation. 
I only suggest to the Senator from Indiana that the readjust- 
ment of the question of taxes will not be sufficient to insure the 
return of prosperity. Something may be done to ameliorate the 
situation and doubtless a readjustment of some of the taxes 
will be found to be wise and beneficial. The details of all those 
things I am not now going to discuss, but there is this which is 
disturbing the minds of business men all over the country, and 
that is the amount of the taxes which we have to raise regard- 
less of where the particular levy rests. 

Mr. President, in 1920 the expenditures of the Government, 
I now find, were a little over $8,000,000,000. That was some 
two years after the close of the war. Looking at the program 
as it is, either definitely presented or nebulously proposed, I 
can see no reduction in the taxes for the next year. It does 
not make any difference what nice readjustments we may make 
as to the place of levy, if we do not find some method and some 
means by which to lower the expenditures of the Government 
we are not only going to have the depression which we now 
have, but, in my judgment, we are soon going to reach a point 
beyond which the people will carry the load no longer. In 
other words, as stated by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
sitting in front of me, who is an authority upon the subject, 
we will reach a point where they can not carry it; and I see no 
program for reducing expenditures, though I think that that is 
absolutely essential to a successful program of the party in 
power. Without reduction of taxes there is no hope of pros- 
perity, no hope of business revival. 

That brings me, Mr. President, to the consideration for just 
a moment only of a bill which was reported in the last two or 
three days, and to which the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumBEr] addressed his attention to-day, which is known as 
the “bonus bill,” but which is euphoniously called the “ World 
War adjusted compensation bill.” I do not desire to criticize 
the committee which has had this measure under consideration 
for so long, and any remarks which I make must be understood 
as being purely impersonal, but, in my humble opinion, if the 
tepublican Party wants to do a really courageous and patriotic 
thing it will send this bill back in to the committee and make a 
bill out of it instead of, what I regard it, a pretense. They 
will recommit this bill to the committee and either present a 
bona fide compensation bill for the soldiers or they will say that 
we are not in a condition in this country now to do that. The 
latter proposition, in my judgment, is the patriotic thing. 

The report on the bonus bill undertakes to disclose, first, that 
we can pay the soldiers $4,500,000,000, and, secondly, that it 
will not cost the taxpayers anything to do it. It seeks to sus- 
tain this theory in this way: First, it postpones the payment to 
a time far in the future; and, secondly, it then promises the 
taxpayer that when we do come to pay, the foreigners will pay 
our soldiers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In other words, from one cause or an- 
other, when that time comes the taxpayer will be dead? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. President, this bill specifically provides that no part of 
this payment shall begin until the Ist day of July, 1922. If that 
be the intention, why is this Congress passing such legislation? 
Simply because we dare not impose upon our present constitu- 
ency, in the existing condition of the country, an obligation of 
$4,500,000,000 and tell them that we have done sc, and still we 
want to hold out to the soldiers we are making gvod. 

Although the Senator from North Dakota says that this is 
an honorable financial obligation, we are not willing to say 
that we will start paying it; but we are simply pledging pos- 
terity to fulfill our contract to pay the soldiers. We make the 
promise, but we do not fulfill—we do not even start to fulfill, 
but put fulfillment off to another day, and in the meantime 
assuring the taxpayer that when that day comes he will not 
have to pay it, or if he does, he will then be prosperous and 
never miss it. It is not a very creditable performance. 

I object to it, Mr. President, first, for the reason that it does 
not perform the obligation which exists—if it does exist—and 
secondly, because I am utterly opposed to a cash proposition of 
any character. It is based upon a wrong principle, upon a 
wrong theory: and, in my judgment, we make a mistake when 
we think that the American soldier will be content with our 
attempt to satisfy him with $50 on the 1st day of July, 1922, 
and S50 every four months thereafter until he gets $400 or 
$500, and then call that compensation for his willingness to 
sacrifice in the Great War. You place his standard of patriot- 
ism, as well as his standard of honor, entirely too low. 
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Let me refer to the report, Mr. President, for the bonus bill 
is going out to the country to-day, and it is thoroughly mis- 
understood, in my judgment, from reports which are prevalent. 
Every soldier who hag written to me about it understands that 
as soon as the bill passes he is to get from $500 to $600 to put 
in his pocket. I am glad to say that some have condemned the 
whole theory of cash payment. The report states: 

_The bill as reported requires no payments under the principal pro- 
visions, Titles Il and III, the cash plan and the insurance plan, until 
after July 1, 1922. 

On July 1, 1922, this Congress will, in a sense, be passing out 
of existence; its Members will be again going to their con- 
stituencies for a renewal of authority; and we are making a 
promise which must be ratified or condemned in that election 
of 1922. We postpone the pinching of the taxpayer, so as to 
keep him quiet in 1922, and we say to the soldier, “ Your pay- 
ments will soon begin.” Thus we hope to get by. The report 
continues: 

As in all probability only a very small per cent will apply under the 
other features of the bill, the vocational training, farm and home aid, 
and land-settlement plans, the sum necessary to meet those claims 
prior to July, 1922, will be unimportant, 

Two years and more have passed since the soldiers came 
home, since the World War closed, but now we are proposing 
to pass a bill, which we say is based upon a solemn financial 
obligation, and to postpone the payment a year longer, making 
nearly three and a half years after their services in the con- 
test actually ceased. These men will have settled back into 
life; they will have readjusted themselves; they will have done 
the best they could; the crisis will be over; and then we pro- 
pose to pay them $50 for the first time and $50 every four 
months thereafter. Is this really helping the men; is this meet- 
ing a situation, or is it playing politics with the people’s money? 
If we owe and can pay them, let us pay them. If we owe them 
but can not pay them, let those who must do the paying do the 
legislating. As I said, I do not believe in a cash bonus—it is 
degrading to the soldiers—but if I did believe in it I would 
provide for payment, and in a way which would help them. 
To my mind, this plan is utterly unjust both to the soldier and 
to the taxpayer, and it is discreditable to the Senate of the 
United States. Again the report says: 

It will be seen that no payment of importance will be required until 
after July, 1922, giving ample opportunity to adjust the estimated 
Treasury deficits. 

At the rate at which we are going will we be any better off a 
year from now than we are now? It is true, Mr. President, that 
in all probability it will give us time to estimate the “ Treasury 
deficits,’ but it will not give us time to take care of the “ Treas- 
ury deficits,” for, according to the proposed program before us, 
the Treasury will be in no better condition on the 1st day of 
July, 1922, than it is now. 

And, by reasonable economy, to meet the added liability incurred by 
this legislation without any increase in taxation. 

Mr. President, that is simply a postponement by the impecuni- 
ous debtor to another time, when we hope, like Micawber, that 
something will turn up. 

Without attempting the allotment of any prospective receipts, but 
merely as a suggestion of one means of meeting the obligations of this 
measure, the committee beg to remind the Senate that there will un- 
doubtedly be funded into long-time bonds the debts due this country for 
money advanced our associates in the World War. 

How will the funding of the foreign debt into long-time bonds 
add anything to the Treasury of the United States, particularly 
if the scheme which is proposed in certain quarters is adopted 
whereby the interest upon the foreign debt shall be postponed 
for 10 years? What possible comfort will the American tax- 
payers get out of any scheme which is now proposed with refer- 
ence to the method of paying the foreign debt? We know that 
by reason of the conditions which prevail in France and Bel- 
gium and England they are not proposing to pay any portion of 
their debt within the next 10 years, They are far more embar- 
rassed financially than we are. We may fund the foreign debt, 
but unless we get the interest which is now due and collect the 
interest from this date on, and unless we get some payment on 
the principal, there will be no relief from that source. Does 
anyone think we will? 

The Allies having now agreed with Germany upon the amount of 
reparations to be paid by Germany to them will be in a position to use 
the funds received in reparations to meet the interest on their obliga- 
tions to the United States. The interest on these bonds will, in our 
opinion, more than care for the payments necessary each year to meet 
the requirements of this proposed legislation. 

Now, candidly is there « member of the Finance Committee 
who really believes that we will get any interest on those bonds 
at all between now and the 1st of July, 1922? Are we willing 
to go so far in trifling with facts and figures; are we willing to 
hazard our integrity of purpose by holding out to the taxpayer 
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that by 1922 or 1924 he will get relief from the foreign loan? 
Look at these countries and then blush with shame when you 
tell the American taxpayer that relief from that source is in 
sight. Though financially pressed, though we see no relief, we 
can at least preserve our reputation as a party by being sincere 
and honest. We know, if we are correctly informed, that the 
powers that be in the financial world and who dictate the finan- 
cial policy of this country, regardless apparently of what party 
is in power, have already suggested that the payment of inter- 
est be postponed for 10 years, presumably, I suppose, so that 
these foreign powers can pay the interest upon their private 
loans. 

The total advances made by this Government during the war to our 
associates aggregated $9,580,823,.677, of which there has been repaid 
$114,540,505. 

Then an estimate is made with reference to certain specific 
Governments. 

So, Mr. President, the taxpayer is informed that there will be 
no additional burden, although we are obligating the Govern- 
ment to pay from $1,500,000,000 to $4,500,000,000, and the only 
substance of the promise which is made to the taxpayers con- 
sists of the fact that we propose to obtain the necessary amount 
from the impecunious and practically insolvent nations abroad. 
I say again that the Finance Committee, as representing the 
integrity, the good faith, and che patriotism of the Republican 
Party on the questions of finance, should take this bill back into 
its committee and bring out a bill based upon our resources 
which we ourselves may dare. to put before our constituencies 
to-day and be willing to defend before them, and not put the 
burden upon posterity nor upon the foreigner to take care of 
American soldiers. 

Another thing, Mr. President. 
settlement provisions of the bill. Why is it called a “land set- 
tlement”? This is the land settlement which is offered to the 
American soldiers : 

Sec. 601. On the opening of public or Indian lands to entry, or the 
restoration to entry of public lands theretofore withdrawn from entry, 
such opening or restoration shall, in the order therefor, provide for a 
period of not less than 60 days before the general opening of such lands 
to disposal, in which period veterans who have chosen the benefits of 
this title shall have a preferred right of entry under the homestead or 
desert land laws. 

The soldier is given the munificent opportunity of going out 
and having a preference right for 60 days in connection with 
any opening of Indian lands or public lands with reference to 
homestead or desert-land entry. I think I know something 
about the condition of public land in the United States, and any 
soldier who goes there will have very little contest, indeed, in 
these days, very little opposition to securing the first choice. 
All public lands of the United States upon which men can 
make homes without having a fortune to start with have been 
exhausted. You can no longer go into the great prairies or the 
fertile valleys of the West and select out great agricultural 
areas and locate yourself, and there build a home by simply the 
efforts of yourself, your wife, and your children. They have 
been taken up to such an extent that there are no longer lands 
except those which are harsh in their nature, difficult to re- 
claim, and require not only extraordinary effort but a bank ac- 
count to start with. Yet the only land-settlement proposition 
here is to give the soldier an opportunity for 60 days to get that 
piece of land which nobody in the world is now trying to get. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to state to the Senator from Idaho 
that that provision is the present law. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but the Legion did not know that. 

Mr. BORAH. The Sinnott resolution covers the matter prac- 
tically as it is in this bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to see the United States Govern- 


Let us look at the _ land- 


Does 


ment without any expenditure, but simply by the loaning of its | 


credit, aid the soldier who wants to acquire a home or who 
wants to acquire a place in which to live. I should like to see 
the Government undertake that task, and it could do so ulti- 
mately without the expenditure of a single dollar of money. 
The most important feature connected with the entire soldier 
settlement or compensation proposition is that of enabling the 
soldier who desires it to acquire a home or to acquire a piece 
of land by purchase or in any way that it can be secured by 
law; and there could be provisions made, based upon the prin- 
ciple of the reclamation law and the swamp-land law, by which 
the Government, by loaning him credit or by assisting him to 
get credit, could aid him in his personal endeavor to secure 
his home. To that kind of a proposition I can give my assent; 








but proposing here a so-called land <ettlement, which is no land 
settlement at all, to secure him a home where there is no home 
and no method by which he can get a home, is not dealing fairly 
with the soldier upon that question. 

I am informed by a member of the American Legion that 
over 150,000 soldiers have already signified their desire to 
acquire homes or small farms if they could have assistance— 
not gifts, not donations, but that which would sustain them 
until their energy and their industry would work it out—which 
is a laudable thing upon their part, and would be an honorable 
thing upon the Government’s part and in accord with proper 
governmental and economic principles. 

The farm or home aid provision, Title V, is a little better, but 
very little. It gives no aid to the soldier except the aid which 
he may get by virtue of this extra compensation, which is 
provided for. 

So, Mr. President, altogether the most important part of this 
bill, that which would contribute to the industry, the frugality, 
the encouragement of the soldier in securing a home, is an 
absolute blank in the bill. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has left the 
Chamber, but I wanted to ask either the Senator from Indiana 
or some one else who speaks here with authority whether it is 
really proposed to undertake to put this measure through as an 
expression of the good faith of the Republican Party toward 
the soldier of the late war? It is now nearly three years since 
he came home, and we propose to give him $50 upon the first 
day of July, 1922, and $50 every four months thereafter until 
he gets $500. 

Mr. President, an investigation now being carried on is 
revealing the neglect which this Government has been guilty 
of toward those who came back from the war broken in health 
and mangled in body and possibly shattered in mind. The 
excuse is that we have been hard pressed to find the funds. 
Let us take care in a proper, even generous way of these brave 
fellows who have felt the dread curse of war. And let us post- 
pone this matter until that sacred obligation is fulfilled. Every 
ex-service man would, in my opinion, gladly acquiesce in such 
a course. I do not desire to say more to-day, but later this 
matter shall have further consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Preside... a few moments ago, when the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] was speaking, I ventured 
to propound a question, and called his attention to a state- 
ment made by James G. Blaine relative to the Walker tariff. 
The Senator and I did not quite agree as to the statement of 
Mr. Blaine. I therefore sent for Mr. Blaine’s work, Twenty 
Years of Congress, and I will read a line or two from page 
196 of the first volume. 

In speaking of the Walker tariff bill, Mr. Blaine says: 

The Whig victory of 1848 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant 
any attempt, even had there been desire, to change the tariff. Gen. 
Taylor had been elected without subscribing to a platform or pledging 
himself to. a specific measure, and he was therefore in a position to 
resist and reject appeals of the ordinary partisan character. 

May I add, by way of parenthesis, Mr. President, that un- 
fortunately the Republican Party now does not occupy the 
commanding position held by the Whig Party then, nor does it 
possess that moral advantage that was enjoyed by the last- 
named party. It is not in a position to repel the demands for 
prohibitive tariffs and embargoes which now are pressed by 
those seeking special privileges and monopolistic advantages, 
and the result of which will be that a tariff act will soon be 
offered by the Republican Party which will be a discredit to 
such party and injurious and oppressive to the people of the 
United States. 

Money became very abundant after the year 1849. 

That is, when the Walker Tariff Act was in operation. 


Large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and 
for a considerable period the prosperity of the country was general and 
apparently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed 
control of the Government and had gradually become a free-trade party. 

I do not agree with Mr. Blaine in the last statement. The 
Democratie Party never was a free-trade party. 

The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846— 

That is, the Walker tariff— 


seemed for the time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that 
resistance to it ceased, not only among the people but among the pro- 
tective economists, and even among the manufacturers to a large 
extent. So general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective 
tariff was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the three parties 
which presented presidential candidates. 


Mr. President, that, in substance, is what I declared; and it 
is a vindication by Mr. Blaine of the tariff act of 1846, under 
which general prosperity was enjoyed by the American people. 
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SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. KING. I offer two amendments to the pending bill and 
ask that they may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. STANLEY. I offer an amendment to the pending bill 
and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present certain amendments, which 
I request may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, June 24, 1921, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations received by the Senate June 23 (legis- 
lative day of Tuesday, June 21), 1921. 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. 
William Burgess, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission for the term expiring Sep- 
tember 7, 1928, vice Frank W. Taussig, resigned. 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 
Marion De Vries, of California, now an associate judge of 


the Court of Customs Appeals, to be presiding judge of the 
Court of Customs Appeals, vice Robert M. Montgomery, deceased. 


CLERK OF THE UNITED STATES CouRT FOR CHINA. 
William A. Chapman, of Cincinnati, to be clerk of the United 
States Court for China. 
Unitep States Civiz Service CoMMISSIONER. 
John H. Bartlett, of Portsmouth, N. H., to be a member of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, vice Martin A. Morri- 


son, resigned. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


COMPTROLLER. 
Charles A. Kram, of Pennsylvania, to be comptroller, Bureau 
of Accounts, Post Office Department. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
TO BE COLONELS. 
Lieut. Col. Albert Edwin Waldron, Corps of Engineers, from 


June 17, 1921. 
Lieut. Col. Frank Carson Jewell, Coast Artillery Corps, from 


June 18, 1921. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Willard Harry Waterous, Medical Corps, 
May 30, 1921. 
First Lieut. Charles Robert Mueller, Medical Corps, 
December 11, 1920. : 
First Lieut. Harold Wade Kinderman, Medical Corps, 
June 14, 1921. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Maj. Levin Hicks Campbell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, with 


rank from July 1, 1920. 
Capt. Thomas Morris Jervey, Infantry, with rank from July 


1920. 


from 
from 


from 


as 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE, 

First- Lieut. Cyril Drew Pearson, Infantry, with rank from 
July 2, 1920. 


9 


FIELD ARTILLERY, 


Capt. William Henry Green, Quartermaster Corps, with rank 

from July 1, 1920. 
, COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Capt. William Henry Sweet, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 


1920. 
AIR SERVICE. 


Capt. Raymond Edward O’Neill, Infantry, with rank from 
June 20, 1920. 
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REAPPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
- To be major with rank from June 14, 1921, 
Capt. Joseph Russ, Philippine Scouts, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
Robert D. Blackwood to be register of the land office, Duluth, 
Minn. : 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Robert E. Patterson to be receiver of public moneys, Duluth, 
Minn. 
Louis W. Burford to be receiver of public moneys, Del Norte, 
Colo. 
PosTMASTER. 
NEW YORK. 


Edward M. Morgan, New York, N. Y. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


BHzecutive nominations withdrawn from the Senate June 23 
(legislative day of Tuesday, June 21), 1921. 
POSTMASTERS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Joseph W. Delaney to be postmaster at Greenwich, in the 

State of Connecticut. 
MONTANA. 
John H. Hathaway to be postmaster at Wisdom, in the State 
of Montana. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, June 23, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, Thou art the judge of all things in 
Heaven and in earth. Reveal unto us those things that are 
wise and prudent that all of our labors may be rooted in in- 
telligent conviction. In the performance of duty may we 
choose to suffer inconvenience and even loss rather than lower 
the standards of our efficiency. So teach us that our hearts 
may blossom charity. Then shall we be loving and considerate 
and do unto others as we would have them do unto us. Where 
there is distress and suff@ring give the vision of a new heart 
for the tasks of daily life. In the Spirit of Jesus we ask. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. ‘i : 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled - bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2499. An act to provide for the acquisition by the 
United States of ‘private rights of fishery in and about Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution ratifying the reestablishment 
of the boundary line between the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware; and 

H. R. 5616. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Venango County, their successors and assigns, 
to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

8.78. An act authorizing the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of North Dakota; 

S$. 694. An act providing for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the southern judicial district of the State 
of West Virginia; and 

8. J: Res. 34. Joint resolution creating a commission to repre- 
sent the United States in the celebration of the first centennial 
of the proclamation of the independence of the Republic of 


Peru. 
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PACKER BILL, 
Mr. HAUGEN. 


to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
The SPEAKER. 


ence. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6320, to disagree 


The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the packers bill, to 
disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a confer- 


| 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, as Members of the House know, 
the Navy Department has been conducting a number of experi- 
ments off the Virginia Capes in reference to striking and the de- 


An act (H. R. 6820). to regulate interstate and foreign commerce | struction of war vessels. The first experiment has already 
in live stock, live-stock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry | been held. It began on Monday and ended yesterday after- 
products, and eggs, and for other purposes. noon. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. GARNER. 
has the gentleman 
Mr. Jacoway? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. GARNER. 
conference? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, may I ask the chairman of the committee whether 
it may be his purpose, and I apprehend it will be, for the 
conferees to insist upon the House bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘That is always the purpose, that is always 
expected, and is the usual course pursued, and in this case 
that seems absolutely necessary. ‘The bill has been materially 
weakened by the number of amendments. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think the Senate has very materially 
chafiged the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is materially weakened, and with the 
amendments in the bill I doubt that it would be worth while 
enacting it into law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will announce the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HauGex, Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. Warp of New York, 
Mr, Jacoway, and Mr, Rainey of Illinois. 

FISH-RESCUE STATION, 


The SPEAKER. The previous question was ordered when 
the House adjourned on the bill to establish a fish-rescue station 
on the Mississippi River. The vote now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following 
to answer to their names: 


Is there objection? 
consulted the ranking minority member, 


I have. 
Is it agreeable to him for the bill to go to 


The 





Members failed 


Anderson Gahn Little Sanders, N, Y. 
Ansorge Gallivan Longworth Sears 
Anthony Gilbert Luhring Slemp 

Beli Goldsborough McCormick Smith 

Bland, Ind. Good Mann Snell 

Blanton Goodykoontz Mead Snyder 

Bond Gorman Merritt Stiness 
Britten Gould Moore, Ill. Sullivan 
Brooks, Pa. Green, lowa Moore, Va. Summers, Wash, 
Browne, Wis. Hawes Morgan Sumners, Tex. 
Burke Hogan Morin Tague 
Burroughs Houghton Mott Taylor, Ark. 
Campbell, Pa. Hudspeth Mudd Taylor, Colo, 
Chandler, Okla. Hull O’Brien Ten Kyck 
Clark, Fla. Husted Paige Thomas 

Cole Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Tilson 

Copley James, Va. Perlman ‘Towner 
Coughlin Johnson, 8. Dak. Peters Vaile 
Dallinger Kabn Pou Vare 
Dempsey Kennedy Purnell Ward. N. ¥, 
Dickinson Ketcham teavis Wason 

Evans Kiess reed, N. Y. Webster 

Fess Kitchin Riordan Wheeler 
Fields Kreider Rodenberg Williams 

Fish Lampert Rogers Winslow 
Focht Langley Rose Wise 

Fordney Layton Rouse Yates 

Frear Leatherwood Rucker Zihiman 
Freeman Linthicum Ryan 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eleven Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is ‘present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to. 





Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


The second experiment will take place next Monday. 
Then there will be one or two following that. The experiment 
that has just taken place was witnessed by the following mem- 
bers of the Committee on Naval Affairs: Mr. McCrintic, Mr. 
LUFKIN, Mr. McPHERsSon, Mr. O’Connor, Mr. STEPHENS, and 
myself, and that is the reason those members of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs have not been present during the sessions of 
the House the present week. I desire to add that these experi- 
ments were not only interesting and instructive, but of great 
value from a military standpoint, and they were carried out 
with dispatch, thoroughness, and without accident. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. KING. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed this morning 
in reference to a fish-rescue station on the Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendmeftts of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5010) 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, and had 


agreed to House amendments to Senate amendments 3, 9, 10, 
and 41. 





AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 122. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (8S. 1837) entitled “An act to amend section 32 of the 


act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm 
loan act.” 


That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed three hours and be divided and controlled 
equally between the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule and considered as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been agreed to, whereupon the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 1, line 9, strike out the word “three” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “four,” so that the line will read: “That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed four hours.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. ‘I will. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would the gentleman from 
Kansas object to making it five instead of four hours? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Personally, I would not. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask unanimous consent 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. My only interest with respect 
to the further extension of the debate would be the question as 
to whether or not it would interfere with the passage of the 
bill to-day. I am very anxious that the bill shall be passed 
before we adjourn. I wonder if we could proceed with the 
debate under the arrangement as provided in the rule, and 
| then if it were found necessary provide additional time later 
| in the day? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The only difficulty about that 
is that the House will be in the Committee of the Whole at 
that time, and general debate can not be extended. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The eommittee could rise for 
the purpose, if it was found necessary to extend the time. I am 
very anxious that the bill be passed to-day, and I am sure the 
gentleman from Tennessee is. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the effect of the language in the rule 
providing for consideration under the 5-minute rule, “ that it 
shall be considered as an original bill” ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That it shall be subject to 
amendment under the 5-minute rule as though it were an 
original bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, it has just one sec- 
tion and there will be only one 5-minute rule. Let me say to 
the gentleman from Kansas that I think many Members did not 
know that this matter was coming up to-day, Members who are 
very much interested in this proposition, and it seems to me 
that a request for five hours might very well be acceded to. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have not the floor. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in view of the gen- 
eral interest in this bill and in view of the fact. that it is of 
such a nature that it will riecessarily take a short time under 
the 5-minute rule, I ask unanimous consent to amend the report 
by inserting “ five hours” instead of “ four hours.” 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas if a Member who 
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wishes to discuss agriculture in a general way and at the same 
time touch upon this bill would be prevented from doing it in 
general debate by the rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rule provides that it shall 
be confined to the subject matter of the bill, but agriculture is 
nu very extensive subject. . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is a question the Chair 
will have to determine if anybody makes the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, if the time for general debate is extended to five 
hours and there wilt follow discussion under the 5-minute rule, 
the gentleman realizes we may be here at 7 o’clock, when it 
looks to many of us that this is brought in to fill in the day and 
to kill time. To keep us here under those circumstances until 
7 o'clock would be unreasonabie. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman know that this law 
is intended to benefit those that. have to work longer than that? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I venture that there will 
not be a dozen votes against it, and the length of time we in- 
tend to take for discussion is, in my judgment, unnecessary and 
unreasonable. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In answer to the gentleman 
from Michigan, if it is found necessary to do so, the vote on 
the bill could go over until to-morrow morning after the pre- 
vious question has been ordered. I submit that the matter is 
of great interest to Members as well as to the country, and we 
might spend the time to-day discussing the bill. The time for 
general debate under the 5-minute rule will necessarily be 
limited. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What I think is, that if 
the general debate is to be continued so long, the vote ought 
to be put off until to-morrow. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think that may be done. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] asks unanimous consent that general debate be five 


hours instead of four. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAZARO. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. Would the gentleman object to removing the 
restriction confining the debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In view of the fact that we are 
extending the time because of the general interest in the sub- 
ject matter, I think we should confine it to the subject matter 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suppose the gentleman from 
Kansas intends to move the previous question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] is recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILr]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 
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The Chair does not understand that there 


The SPEAKER. 
There has been 10 


is to be general debate on the resolution. 
minutes’ debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
request for amendment. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I will state that the general 
agreement in the Committee on Rules was that the chairman 
would move the previous question so as to have a few minutes’ 
debate on the rule. I want only five minutes. That was the 
procedure that we supposed was being followed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no desire to prevent that. 
The only question for the Chair is to observe the rules of the 
House. The Chair will be glad to hear suggestions. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There was no contest in the 
Committee on Rules. The only thing was on the matter of time 
to be taken for debate. When the gentleman from Kansas 
presented the resolution I rose and asked him if before he 
proceeded he would consider a suggestion of ehanging the four 
hours, which he had requested, to five hours. 

The SPEAKER. Was not that debate on the resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, That did not debate the 
rule, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see why not, unless 
there is a change in the rule. The Chair suggests that the 
gentleman ask unanimous consent that there be 20 minutes’ 
debate on the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would prefer that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] should make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests to the gentleman from 
Kansas that he should ask unanimous consent that there should 
be 20 minutes’ debate on the rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How much time does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky desire? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Not exceeding 10 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, 
Speaker, that there be 15 minutes’ debate on the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that there shall be 15 minutes’ debate on the rule, 
of which time the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Canrrity] 
shall have 10 minutes. Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as stated by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], 
there was no opposition in the Committee on Rules to this reso- 
lution. In fact, the Members on the minority side are ex- 
tremely anxious that this resolution should be adopted, so as to 
make in order this Senate bill, with the hope that it will 
speedily be concurred in by the House. 

We all know that the farm loan act is now indorsed by 
practically everybody in the country. There have been hereto- 
fore several handicaps in getting the act in full operation. This 
bill is intended to supplement the original act so that it will be 
of more service to the agricultural interests of the Nation. Of 
course, upon a proposition like that there would be but little, if 
any, opposition from any source in the House of Representatives, 

I realize fully, Mr. Speaker, that the House is anxious to 
get into the merits of this bill, and I am not going to stand in 
the way of the House by taking up any time as a member of 
the Committee on Rules. The main reason why I took the floor 
at all was to call attention to the fact that there was no oppo- 
sition to the rule from the minority members of the Committee 
on Rules, and, as I am informed, it is a practically unanimous 
report from the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

What I wanted to do primarily was to ask the consent of the 
House to incorporate in the Recorp a report from the commit- 
tee on comparative credit extension, as adopted at a meeting 
of the National Farmers’ Union in Washington, D. C., on 
April 22 of this year. This is a very short report, and to my 
mind it is one of the strongest reports that has been written 
on the subject of agriculture. These heads of the various farm 
bureaus held a meeting in the city of Washington during the 
month of April and adopted this set of resolutions, which are 
very brief, and they will, I think, throw a great deal of light 
not only on this bill but upon subsequent discussions in the 
House, and will be of great interest to the special committee 
which has been appointed to make a general survey of the 
agricultural conditions of the country. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, to incorporate as a part of my remarks this 
short report of this committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in his remarks the report indi- 
eated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


That was om a unanimous 


No. 
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Following is the report referred to: 
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LOSSES OF FARMERS, CAUSES AND RESPONSIBILITY—-REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON COMPARATIVE 
OF THE NATIONAL 


CREDIT E 
FARMERS 





TENSION AS ADOPTED AT THE MASS MEETING 
UNION, WASHINGTON, D, C., APRIL 22, 1921. 


In reference to the losses of the farmer and the causes, responsi- 
bilities, and remedies therefor, your committee reports as follows: 

The world demand is and at all times during and since the war 
has been greater than the supply of farm products, If, therefore, the 
law of supply and demand had been in force the farmer would have 
sustained no loss. ‘ , 

The farmer produced his last crops under the most expensive condi- 
tions and at the greatest cost. Therefore he was entitled to the high- 
est prices and in justice there should have been no deflation of prices 
for these crops, 

Based upon these facts and taking account of all deflation up to date, 
the farmer has sustained a total loss of $7,000,000,000. 

The principal direct causes of these losses are as follows: 

a pamneeeney profiteering of middlemen, which includes speculative 
gambling. 

2. The arbitrary restrictions of credit by the Federal reserve bank 
and the holding up of the Federal land banks by litigation. 

3. The unreasonable rise in railroad rates. 

All of these causes have been created by autocratic economic power 
exercised under unjust laws. 

5 Pusiecering and speculation of middlemen is shown by the follow- 
ing facts: 

The farmer is both a producer and a consumer. 

The laborer is both a producer and a consumer, 

Each is the principal customer of the products of the other. 

Out of the dollar which labor pays for the products of the farm, the 
farmer only gets 38 cents. 

Out of the doliar which the farmer pays for the products of labor, 
the laboring man only gets 35 cents. 

The cost of distribution each way is over 60 cents on the dollar, and 
souiees — might be cited a cost of less than 10 cents in cooperative 
Jenmark. 

We can not reduce distribution to 10 cents in America, but it might 
be reduced to 20 cents. This would make a saving of 42 cents on farm 
products. If the farmer seeks to take all of this, he will receive no 
help from the public. If he is willing to cooperate and divide with his 
consumers, the principal of which is the laboring man, he can add over 
50 per cent to the price of his products and give a reduction equal in 
amount to his consumer. In this all labor will gladly join. 

On the other hand, there should be a saving of 45 cents in the dol- 
lar in the distribution of the products of labor. If labor seeks to take 
it all, it will fail. If it is willing to divide with its principal consumer, 


the farmer, it will succeed. 

The total wages of labor are approximately $25,000,000,000, and this 
goes to about 35 per cent of our people. 

The total value of farm products since the deflation, including all 
sold and all used by the farmers themselves, does not exceed $20,- 
000,000,000 and that goes to about 43 per cent of our people. 

If all of the returns of the farmer be counted as wages, he gets 20 
per cent less total than the wages of labor and there are 20 per cent 
more farmers than laborers. 

In addition to this the farmer had a capital investment of $80,- 
600,000,000 upon which he got no return, although mortgages upon it 
called for vast amounts of interest. 

The business and other capital investments were about double farm 
capital, and if they had received the same return it might therefore 
take two ciphers to express it. Instead, this capital and the specula- 
tors got a return of about $20,000,000,000, and this went to about 7 
per cent of our people. A.just distribution of this sum would give the 
farmers more than $7,000,000,000 increase with but slight readjust- 
ment of the wages of Jabor, The capital of the farmer_is just as 
sacred as the capital of the Steel Trust, the Oil Trust, the Beef Trust, 
the Tobacco Trust, the Cotton Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Railroad 
Trust, or the Telephone Trust, and is entitled to an equal return. 

The conclusions from these facts are inevitable. The producers and 
consumers composed of farmers and all necessary labor of hand or 
brain in both production and distribution must join in such complete 
economic and political cooperation as to take over the distribution of 
their products from producer to consumer. This calls for a coopera- 
tive code, both State and National, upon the Rochdale principle. 

In both the economic and political action necessary to bring this 
about we will be opposed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, because it represents both the profits of the middlemen and the 
speculator. 

The total rediscounts of the Federal reserve bank were $14,000,000,000. 
Of this sum agriculture received 14 per cent, manufacturing 21 per 
cent, merchandising 26 per cent, and speculation and miscellaneous 39 
per cent. 

Of the primary deposits in all the banks of the United States, agri- 
culture furnished approximately 50 per cent, labor 20 per cent, and 
other business 30 per cent. Upon these facts agriculture would have 
been entitied to $7,000,000,000 of Federal reserve credit and it got only 
$2,000,000,000 ; it was entitled to more than manufacturing and mer- 
chandising combined and it got less than one-third as much. Under 
the law the Federal reserve ailotment of credit is unfair to agriculture 
and in addition its administration has had the direct and arbitrary 
purpose of forcing a deflation in farm prices. 

This conclusion is best illustrated by the facts in a single State. In 
Iowa the allotment of credit under the law was $36,000,000. They 
in fact loaned Iowa $91,000,000, but as early as February, 1920, 
announced these excess loans would be called when the crops were 
matured. This foreed Iowa farmers to sell on a falling market, and 
sent more farmers into bankruptcy than in all the history of the State. 

If Iowa’s allotment has been an average of the States, it would 
have been nearly $300,000,000 instead of $36,000,000. But lowa is 
fur more than an average in resources. It was fifth in assessed valua- 
tion in 1919, and upon that basis was entitled to eight one hundred 
and thirty-fourths, or an allotment of $832,000,000. In fact, it got 
$91,000,000, and was called for two-thirds of that. 

This illustrates the position of agriculture throughout the United 
States. As a result of this credit monopoly the speculators were en- 
abled to force down the price of wheat 70 cents per bushel to the 
American farmer in 1920. At the same time they forced it up 33 cents 
a bushel to.the starving millions of Europe. Over 300,000,000 bushels 
moved on this spread, and not orer $60,000,000 could be charged to 
increased freight rates. Therefore the speculators by this control of 
credit were enabled to take an extra toll of $240,000,000 upon export 
wheat aione, 
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The remedy for this is to amend the law and require the Federal 
reserve to allot credit in proportion to resources, and deny all credit 
directly or indirectly to speculation. - 

Also we must have a cooperative banking code, both State and Na- 
tional, which enables the farmers to deposit their money under their own 
control and themselves decide how their surplus shall be allotted to 
other lines of business. te 

The functions of the Federal land bank should be enlarged until it 
will furnish long-time credits large enough in volume and cheap enough 
in rate to enable every farmer to own his own home. , 

The rise in freight rates as farm prices fall is a flagrant extortion. 
It is caused by a cost-plus guaranty law that puts a premium upon 
waste, extravagance, and mismanagement. Under this law a valuation 
of $18,800,000,000 is put upon the railroads. At the same time their 
stock and all their bonds representing all their value could be bought 
on the market for less than $14,000,000,000. Heretofore we have re- 
garded this value too high, but this law has added to it over $5,000,- 
000,000 of water. It is said the advance in wages of labor caused the 
advance in rates. Last year maintenance expense increased $1,406,- 
000,000, but the amount paid for increased wages was only $480,- 
000,000. This leaves $926,000,000 to explain. It is next said the 
causes were the high prices of steel and coal, but the same men 
who controlled the railroads controlled the prices of steel and 
coal. When the Government was operating the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central their locomotives were repaired in their own shops at a 
cost of $4,466 each. After the roads were turned back the men in 
these shops were discharged, and 299 locomotives were sent to the 
Baldwin Co., at a cost of $19,057 each for the same work. The 
Baldwin Co. is controlled by the same men who control the roads. 
Therefore they got more profits by increasing the expenses over 300 
per cent, most of which the farmer must pay. 

A unified Government regulation, under the management of honest 
and competent men, would reduce costs of transportation ‘in vast 
amounts. The railroads now have about $10,000,000,000 of capital at 
an average rate of 434 per cent. — all this they have a guaranty of 
6 per cent. This means a bonus of $150,000,000. Add to 
this the guaranty on capital above market value and there would 
be a saving of $450,000,000 on capital charge alone. Seven 
hundred millions could be saved on coal, steel,. and other ex- 
penses when the power of the trusts is broken. The waste of competi- 
tion could be reduced by over $400,000,000. The capitalization 
of unearned increment at the rate of over $300,000,000 per year 
would be saved. ‘These items make a grand total of nearly $2,000,- 
000,000, most of which could be used in the reduction of rates, with 
proper readjustment of wages. The farmers pay 56 per cent of the 
freight rates, and have a just demand for this reduction. 

To these must be added a general remedy of taxation. 
made out of the war must be taxed to pay for the war. Up to date 
they have paid nothing. They have added it in and passed it on to 
the public. These war profits must be surveyed and a tax levied which 
they will pay and not pass on, in an amount sufficient to pay for the 
war, including any adjustment compensation that may be granted to 
the men who were drafted, at $30 per month. 

We request that a copy of this report be presented to the Presi- 
dent and each member of his Cabinet, and to each Member in both 
Houses of Congress. 


The millions 


E. L. HagRison, Chairman, Kentucky. 
S. W. BrookHart, Secretary, Iowa, 
G. D. Baker, Iowa. 

O, A. THOMAS, Virginia. 

J. H. MILLs, Georgia, 

J. M. TEMPLETON, North Carolina. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have only this 
to say concerning this rule: It provides for the consideration 
of a bill that hes already passed the Senate and has been wnani- 
mously reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House, a bill in which that portion of the country en- 
gaged in agriculture is very vitally interested. I think the 
bill should have the attention of the House to-day, and that we 
should vote upon it as early as possible and have it sent to the 
President, so that it can become a law. 

I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of Senate bill 1837. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 1837, reported by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed te. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEn] 
will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 1837, with Mr. MAppDEN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 1837, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1887) to amend section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 32 of the Federal farm loan act, 
approved July 17, 1916, as amended, is hereby amended by adding 
after the first paragraph a new paragraph to read as follows: 

* Until such time as the aggregate paid-in capital stock of the 12 
Federal land banks shall be $50,000,000 or more, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may in his discretion make deposits in addition to those 
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authorized by the preceding paragraph, to be secured, redeemed, and 
paid in the same manner as provided in such paragraph, except that 
any additional deposit made hereunder shall be called by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and redeemed by the bank or banks holding the same 
within 15 days after the conclusion of each general offering of farm 
loan bonds by such bank or banks. The aggregate of such additional 
deposits outstanding at any time shall not exceed the difference between 
the aggregate paid-in capital stock of the 12 Federal land banks on 
the last day of the preceding month and the sum of $50,000,000. The 
certificates of indebtedness issued to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the Federal land bank for such additional deposits shall bear a rate of 
interest not exceeding; by more than one-half of 1 per cent per annum 
the rate borne by the last bond issue of the land bank receiving such 
deposits.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, as I noticed the reading, the 
Clerk did not report the original bill. The original bill should 
be reported. In other words, the original bill should be re- 
ported and the committee amendment, because we are going 
into the committee on a Senate bill, and the rule provides that 
in the consideration of that bill we should consider the House 
amendment as an original bill. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McFappen] and I are not disagreeing about the mat- 
ter. i want simply to get it in the Recorp, so that the Recorp 
will disclose all of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the terms of the rule, where the 
rule provides that the House amendment shall be considered 
as an orginial bill, the Senate bill has never been read. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true where the rule provides that a 
certain House bill shall be considered; but this rule provides 
that the House amendment to the Senate bill shall be con- 
sidered as an original bill. I think that the Recorp ought to 
show it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the practice it is not necessary to 
read the Senate bill where the rule provides that the House 
amendment shall be considered as an original bill, and this rule 
provides that the House bill shall be considered as an original 
bill. 

Mr. WINGO. But there is a rule that requires every bill 
considered by the House to be reported, and that has not been 
done. I submit that that should be done for the Recorp. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen c” the com- 
mittee, this bill, S. 1837, is an amendment to section 32 of 
the Federal farm loan act. Section 32 of the Federal farm loan 
act has twice previously been amended. To get this matter 
clearly before you I think I had better read section 32 of the 
act, so that the Members may understand just what we are 
doing in this respect. It is as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, in his discretion, 
upon the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to make deposits 
for the temporary use of any Federal land bank out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such Federal land bank 
shall issue to the Secretary of the Treasury a certificate of indebted- 
ness for any such deposit, bearing a rate of interest not to exceed the 
current rate charged for other Government deposits, to be secured by 
farm loan bonds or other collateral, to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Any such certificate shall be redeemed and paid by 
such land bank at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The aggregate of all sums so deposited by the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall not exceed the sum of $6,000,000 at any one time. 


The purpose of this amendment is to increase the authority 


to deposit in excess of the $6,000,000, the difference between 
the paid-in capital stock of the present Federal farm loan sys- 
tem and $50,000,000. The present capital stock, according to 
the last report that I have here of the Federal farm loan sys- 
tein, was $24,460,000. Under that approximately $25,000,000 
would be the highest amount that it would be necessary for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deposit under this authority. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the difference between the amend- 
ment reported by the committee and the Senate bill, which pro- 
vides for $50,000,000? 

Mr. McFADDEN. This amendment provides the authority 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit the difference be- 
tween the paid-in capital of the farm-loan system, which I just 
stated was $25,000,000, and $50,000,000, on the theory, as pre- 
sented to the committee by the Federal Farm Loan Board, that 
they require a working capital of $50,000,000 in order to accu- 
mulate sufficient mortgages to put back of the bond issues that 
they are periodically selling. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then do I correctly understand the gentle- 
man that this will cut the amount from $50,000,000, provided 
in the Senate bill, to approximately $25,000,000 in the House 
bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It may practically work out that way; 
but I will say to the gentleman that very extensive hearings 
were conducted by our committee, and the members of the Farm 
Loan Board were present, and we were informed by the farm 
loan commissioner and other members of the board that the 
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board had considered this matter and that this amendment is 
entirely satisfactory to them. It will permit them to function 
fully, to accumulate mortgages in sufficient quantities to permit 
them to get out their periodical bond issues in large enough 
amounts to supply the bond-distributing agencies with these 
bonds so that they can be sold to good advantage. I will say to 
the gentleman further that the Farm Loan Board are not asking 
any additional authority except this amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Am I correct, then, in concluding that 
the working capital of the Federal loan bank system will con- 
sist of the paid-in capital of those banks plus Federal money 
which may be advanced to them upon security offered by them 
to the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; under this authority they must de- 
posit farm loan bonds or other Government securities that are 
acceptable to the Secretary. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Up to the total sum of $50,000,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Up to the total sum advanced, or $25,- 
000,000, which is the amount of required working capital which 
the board say they must have. I will say that there is an addi- 
tional safeguard in this, because the act as we have it drawn 
provides that each time when the Secretary deposits this money 
and the sale of bonds has been consummated the return of this 
advance shall be made to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
then the Farm Loan Board, when they begin to accumulate 
mortgages in their attempts to satisfy the demands of the 
farmers, will call upon the Treasury for funds again. ‘Then 
when they get out a periodical bond issue of $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 the money is again returned to the Public Treasury 
and the‘action is again repeated. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will suggest to the gentleman 
that there will be.a time when this amount of deposit will be 
unnecessary. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was just going to state that. You gen- 
tlemen will recall that the original act provides that borrowers 
under this system must subscribe to the capital stock of this 
system up to 5 per cent of the amount of their loans, so this 
paid-in capital of $24,000,000 has been subscribed all but 
$6,000,000 and paid in by the farmer borrowers. So auto- 
matically, as the volume of loans increases, the capital stock 
increases 5 per cent on the aggregate thereof, so that under the 
normal workings of this system during a normal period of three 
years the capital should automatically be increased to $50,000,- 
000. When that time arrives I believe that this system will 
be able to operate without the assistance of the Public Treas- 
ury. To my mind, this is one of the strong features in con- 
nection with the passage of this measure. I want to direct 
the attention of those people who do not like the idea of making 
appropriations from the Public Treasury to that particular 
clause, because it is a saving clause and provides for the opera- 
tion of this system until such time as the capital is sufficient 
so that the system can work without aid from the Public 
Treasury. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there any other risk to the Public 
Treasury than the possible depreciation of the securities de- 
posited by the farm loan bank? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Nothing except the ordinary business 
risks. I think there ere sufficient safeguards here to protect 
the Public Treasury, because of the fact that at all times they 
must hold the obligation of the Federal farm loan system, 
and back of that they have all of the bonds and mortgages 
which they have not sold, and in addition the capital stock 
which has already been paid in; and I believe it is sufficiently 
protected, so that the Public Treasury is running nothing more 
than the usual risk where money is deposited in banks. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the Federal Treasury a prior. lien 
upon the paid-up capital stock ahead of the stock owners? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It has a prior lien ahead of the stock- 
holders, but not against any other obligations which the farm 
loan system may have out. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman know how the Senate 
happened to provide $50,000,000 in the bill that they passed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That was an arbitrary sum. In consulta- 
tion with the Federal Farm Loan Board I understand they 
thought that was the amount they should have, and in discus- 
sion of that with Senator Curtis, I believe, they arbitrarily 
arrived at that amount; but I am glad to say to the gentleman 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 








that members of the committee have consulted with Senator 
Curtis, aud that this amendment is entirely agreeable to him. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Was it net at the instance of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board that the $50,000,000 was asked for as pro- 
vided by the Senate? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not say as to that, but it was evi- 
dently in consultation with them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. s+ 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I direct the gentleman’s attention to the 
first paragraph of the bill, on page 2, line 14, and following. 
May I ask if it was the intention of the committee to limit 
the deposits made by the Secretary of the Treasury up to such 
time as the combined capital of the Federal farm loan banks 
reached $50,000,000? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That was the idea; yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If that is the case, I would like to ask if 
the gentleman does not think that the words “or more,” lines 
15 and 16, remove that linritation and practically make the 
deposit sky high? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; that is not the fact. If the gentleman 
wili read further along in the bill, he will see that the deposits 
are limited until the paid-in capital is $50,000,000, and if we 
put that restriction at $50,000,000 it would stop the functioning 
of the system when the paid-in capital reaches $50,000,000. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thought that was the intent. May I say 
that if that is the intent, to permit the deposits to be made 
up to the point when the capital reaches $50,000,000, the 
words “or more” would practically leave the thing limitless, 
except so far as you may modify it further on in the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. When the paid-in capital of the system 
reaches $50,000,000, the system will be self-operating; it will 
not need to call on the Treasury. They have a right to go 
up and increase the capital all the law will permit and use the 
additional capital to relieve the farming interests on demand 
for a loan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does not the gentleman think that under 
the terms of the bill the Secretary of the Treasury might 
be called upon to make advances on the deposits in the Fed- 
eral loan bank even when all the capital has exceeded the sum 
of $50,000,000 ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. He might be called upon by the Farm Loan 
3oard, but there is nothing in the act that would compel him to 
respond. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Is not the limitation in the line I have di- 
rected attention to such as to permit him to have the authority 
in case he is requested? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I call the gentleman’s attention to line 24, 
where it says: 

The aggregate of such additional deposits outstanding at any time 
shall not exceed the difference between the aggregate paid-in capital 
stock of the 12 Federal land banks on the last day of the preceding 
month and the sum of $50,000,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Can the gentleman state the amount of loans 
that have been applied for to date and not acted upon from 
lack of capital? , 

Mr. McFADDEN. We tried to get that information from the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. It has been variously estimated at 
between $75,000,000 and $300,000,000. I believe if all of the 
applications on file were systematically reported we would find 
that there were $300,000,000 of applications for loans in farming 
communities on hand at this time. I would say for the infor- 
mation of the House that the report of March 31, 1921, shows up 
to date farm loan bonds outstanding amounting to $332,000,000 
and net mortgage loans amounting to $348,000,000. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I note that it provides in line 22, “ within 15 
days after the conclusion of each general offering of farm loan 
bonds by such bank or banks.” I take it that that only means 
after the conclusion of the sale. 

Mr, McFADDEN. That means at the conclusion of the sale 
of the bonds. 

Mr. HOCH. f it means only the sale of the bonds, 15 days 
would be a long enough time, but if any other interpfetation is 
placed on it 15 days would not be a sufficient length of time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘The committee gave careful consideration 
to that and they feel that it clearly expresses the intent. 

Mr. HOCH. But it says “after the conclusion of each general 
offering.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. When the money is finally paid in from 
the syndicate that buys the bonds that compels the system within 
15 days to pay on all advances they have made up to that point. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am wondering how this will operate 

as between banks. The bank at Minneapolis, for illustration, 
has a larger demand for farm loans than some banks in other 
areas, and I would like to know if this system will automatically 
adjust itself so that help can be extended to banks where 
there is the greatest demand. 
Mr. McFADDEN. That is a matter of administrative opera- 
tion. When questioned in regard to the distribution of funds 
the members of the board asserted that there would be an equi- 
table distribution of the funds throughout the entire country, 
giving due consideration to those sections where the need was 
the most acute. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The intention on the part of the board, 
then, is to try to take care of the localities where the demand 
is the greatest and the need is the most acute? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but that is an administrative matter 


| pure and simple. 





Mr. STEAGALL, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I want to say to the gentleman from 
South Dakota, further answering his question, that his sug- 
gestion occurred to me for the reason that I represent a eon- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


stituency where the need for farm loans is accentuated at 
this time. If we undertake to fix by law the distribution 


of the funds among various loan banks, it would, in all prob- 
ability, result in the declaration of law to require the funds 
to be prorated among the different banks. That might result 
in some banks getting their share of the funds where they least 
need it, so that by leaving the matter of distribution in the 
hands of the board it will at least give the board a chance to 
give preference, if it is practical to do so, to the sections most 
in need of accommodation. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think the gentleman is right, and if 
that is the policy of the board I think that will aecomplish 
the greatest good. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Recently I have heard some complaints 
or dissatisfaction in certain parts of the country due to the 
fact that they were unable to secure applieation blanks. Can 
the gentleman explain why the board is not new issuing appli- 
cation blanks?. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I could not explain that. That is an ad- 
ministrative matter, but it might grow out of the fact that 
during the past year the system has not been able to function 
or sell any of its securities, and it might be that they wanted 
to hold back applications o« that account until they got the 
proceeds from the last sale of their bonds, which proceeds are 
now in. I can see no reason why, in view of that. they should 
not furnish any and all with application blanks. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I heard the gentleman say that he thought 
probably there would be $300,000,000 in applications previded 
the bank could function. If it be a fact that some peopie are 
unable to secure applications, there might be a great deal more. 
Does the gentleman know whether the bonds have been sold? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The report yesterday morning was to the 
effect that all of the last issue of $40,000,000 of bonds has been 
sold except about $400,000. I understand it is the disposition 
of the board, as soon as they can make arrangements and the 
market is stable, to get out an additional issue of bonds this 
fall. 

Mr. GENSMAN. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. I have had considerable inquiry from my 
part of the country with regard to the question of whether or 
not there would be any change in the law with respect to the 
association to be formed before loans can be obtained. Has the 
gentleman’s committee had under consideration any revision or 
amendment to the law pertaining to the forming of the associa- 
tion necessary before loans can be obtained? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that I would 
say that there is not immediately before the committee for con- 
sideration any measure looking to that end. However, there is 
a widespread agitation looking to the simplification of the filing 
of applications, and many banks feel that they are being dis- 
criminated against because they can not themselves receive ap- 
plications and close the papers incident to the granting of the 
loans. They feel in some sections that because a certain bank 
is designated to act for this system it draws business from 
other institutions. They are claiming the right, and that is 
particularly true in the State of Minnesota, of having power to 
close loans with their own customers and then turn the appli- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 
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eations and all papers over to the local Federal farm loan bank 
for the district. The committee, however, as yet has not taken 
up the consideration of any measure looking to that end. There 
is quite a discussion going on throughout the country on that 
particular subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. A. P. NELSON. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am wondering if the lan- 
guage of the bill fully or accurately expresses the purpose of ie 
committee; and I am now speaking of the amendment that the 
gentleman’s committee has offered. It seems to be the purpose 
and intention to make available for the use of these banks at 
least $50,000,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the purpose. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. By adding to their capital 
such deposits as the Secretary of the Treasury can make; but 
the bill says: 

Until such time as the aggregate paid-in capital stock of the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks shall be $50,000,000, or more. 

That is, until they are $50,000,000, or $60,000,000, or $70,000,- 
000, or $100,000,000 the Secretary shall make deposits. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; the Secretary makes deposits up until 
the time that their capital stock reaches $50,000,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Or more. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And not beyond that point. 
that a few moments ago. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
of the words “or more” there. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If we took out those words at that point, 
it would stop the functioning of the Federal farm loan system 
when its capital had arrived at $50,000,000. The system will be 
self-supporting when the capital reaches $50,000,000, in the esti- 
mation of the Federal Farm Loan Board and the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman’s first an- 
swer was to the effect that the purpose of the bill is to keep the 
treasuries of these Federal banks up to at least $50,000,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Until the paid-in capital reaches $50,000,- 
000. Then there will be sufficient capital in the system to oper- 
ate it without aid from the Public Treasury, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not see when the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to stop making deposits, because 
this says when the capital stock is $50,000,000 oy more. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I call the gentleman’s attention to lines 
24 and 25 on page 2: 

The aggregate of such additional deposits outstanding at any time 
shall not exceed the difference between the aggregate paid-in capital 
stock of the 12 Federal land banks on the last day of the preceding 
month and the sum of $50,000,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
the statement seems inconsistent. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for one question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. : 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. As I understand it, the cash already 
on hand consists of 5 per cent of the borrowed money. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Plus the subscription by the Government, 
The gentleman will remember that when the system was organ- 
ized the Government subscribed some nine millions of capital, 
and there was a provision in the law providing for the gradual 
retirement of that capital as the system was put into full opera- 
tion, so that now the Government’s assistance in that respect is 
about $6,000,000, or, in other words, the Government is a stock- 
holder in this system now to this extent. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is what I wanted to ask—where 
the other part of the twenty-four million and odd dollars came 
from, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Approximately $18,000,000 from the farmer 
borrowers, or 5 per cent of the total of their loans, and $6,000,- 
000 from the Public Treasury. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The total loans being about $350,- 
000,000 up to date. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Something like that. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? If the capital stock of Federal farm loan bank is equal 
to $50,000,000, then the amount of money that bank has to loan 
will amount to $1,000,000,000 or 20 times the $50,000,000? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not propose to discuss the details of this bill, because that 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I explained 


I do not see the meaning 


That may correct it, but 





committee and the able and influential ranking minority mcem- 
ber on the committee and other members. 

The pending bill will make available for the necessities of the 
farmers of this country only $25,000,000, when at present there 
are applications for loans pending aggregating $140,000,000. 
In the light of such a makeshift as this bill, I think it not in- 
advisable to give a brief statement of the transactions of the 
Federal farm loan system since its»organization. The Federal 
Farm Loan Board act was approved by President Wilson on 
July 17,1916. At that time the Democratic Party, as everybody 
knows, had control of every branch of the Government. This 
legislation is, therefore, a Democratic measure. Whatever 
good it has accomplished in the past the Democratic Party is 
entitled to credit for. If any evil has been wrought by the 
enactment of the law, the Democratic Party is responsible for 
it. Under the operations of this legislation there were 12 dis- 
tricts established in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting statements showing the detailed operations 
of the system since its organization. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRAND. This list embraces the information thus re- 
ferred to from the organization of the system to December 31, 
1920. It shows during this time there were 4,139 associations 
chartered, 131,395 loans made, the average amount of each 
loan being $2,810, and the total amount loaned was $369,- 
242,464. 
May 31, 1921, were 13 and the amount of money loaned 
from its organizaticn to May 31, 1921, was $373,258,390. 

In considering these figures it must be borne in mind that 
the loaning of money was suspended about 14 months on ac- 
count of the case which was brought against the system whercin 
an attack was made upon the constitutionality of the act creat- 
ing the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

In the third district, which embraces the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, less than 
$20,000,000 were loaned from its organization to May 31, 1921, 
Georgia, my State, having borrowed only $4,611,985. It will be 
seen by a stay of these figures that outside of districts No. 1 
and No. 2, the district in which Georgia is situated has 
borrowed less money than any other district in the United 
States. 

I also desire to extend my remarks by a statement showing 
the allotment to the various banks of the $40,000,000 bond issue 
which was placed before the investing public on April 15. This 
statement shows that the Columbia Bank, which is the bank 
having control of the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, was allotted $2,460,000. With the excep- 
tion of the first, second, and eleventh districts, the third dis- 
trict received less money than any other district in the United 
States. The eleventh and second districts were allotted $2,- 
350,000 each, while the first district was only allotted $1,650,000. 

According to the calculations furnished me by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, with this small amount allotted to the third 
district, if equally distributed each association will receive about 
$6,500 of this $40,000,000 bond issue; and yet, in my district 
alone—the eighth district of Georgia, in which an association 
has been formed in every one of the 13 counties with one excep- 
tion—the applications for loans amount to between $600,000 
and $700,000. It will thus be seen that practically no benefit 
will be derived by the farmers of the third district from this 
bond sale. The amount allotted is utterly and hopelessly in- 
adequate to take care of the needs of the farmers of my district, 
which is a severe disappointment to me. 

This is more or less true of all the other districts in the United 
States. This is the situation which confronts the farmers of the 
United States at the present time. 

A simple statement of these figures demonstrates beyond all 
question the utter inability of the money made available by this 
bill to supply the farmers’ requirements and the absolute neces- 
sity for the speedy enactment of legislation making available 
more money than this bill provides for. If this Congress has any 
interest in,the farmers of this country, and if the Federal Farm 

Loan Board is expected to function and do business as contem- 
plated by the Congress which originally enacted this legisla- 
tion, something more must be done than tlie passage of this bill. 
Notwithstanding the enormous amount of money which the 
farmers of the country are needing, all the party in power is 
willing to do for them is to authorize the Treasury to allow 
the Federal Farm Loan Board to use about $25,000,000 to take 
care of applications for loans amounting to $140,000,000, 


The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
Is there objec- 


Loans closed from the organization of the system to 


2,525, 


will be ably taken care of by the distinguished chairman of the 














































































Somebody is responsible for neglect of duty in this regard, 


uge. 


about which there can not be any debate. 


report even for this insignificant amount. 
ing and Currency Committees of the Senate and House. 


Currency Committee and for its distinguished chairman. 
is a perfect gentleman. 
s 
a ship.” 


bill, they have been as silent as the Pyramids. 


and Wall Street, backed up by the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, have virtually destroyed the farmers of the South 
and West. 


scribable condition. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This administration can provide ample and sufficient money 


States if it wishes to do so. We might as well be plain and eall 
a spade a spade. The banking interests was the man behind 
the curtain which instituted the attack upon the constitutional- 
ity of this act. They wanted to destroy it; they have been 
opposed to it from its inception. The moneyed interests of the 
North and East and of the great cities of the country were op- 
posed to this legislation when it was first inaugurated and they 
have been opposed to it ever since. The people of the great 
eities have no sympathy for this legislation. I do not believe— 


Republican Party is any friend to this legislation. President 
Harding himself was opposed to this legislation when he was a 
Member of the Senate. He not only made a speech but voted 
against the farm loan bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND. TI do not know that I have the time. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask if the Democratic Party and the 
Democratic administration have been any more favorable to 
this? 

Mr. BRAND. Why, it is a Democratic measure. 
on the Democratic side.] The Democrats are the father of it. 
Most, if not all, the money, amounting to nearly $400,000,000, 
which the farmers have gotten was due to the Democratic Party. 

Bills of this character have received no sympathy at the 
hands of this Republican Congress or either of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the House and the Senate. The 
opposition from the source to which I have referred has been 
intensified by want of friendship and sympathy for the farmer 
by the Federal Reserve Board, which, by the policies adopted 
by it last year, however honest the board may have been in 
promulgating them, has practically destroyed the farming in- 
terests from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND. I think I shall get to something you will agree 
to, Brother Netson, in a minute. I do not mean to be dis- 
ccurteous, because I regard you as one of the best Republicans 
in this House. 

There has never been a time in my day and generation when, 
as last year, officers of the Government, aided, innocently it 
may be; by strong and powerful moneyed interests of the coun- 
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try, have so successfully operated against the interests of the 
and as the Republicans are in complete control of every branch 
of the Government, and have been since March 4, the Republican 
Party can not escape responsibility for failure to relieve the 
emergency and to supply ample funds to the farmers for their 
I take no particular pleasure in charging the Republican 
Party for this responsibility, and yet this is the logical con- 
clusion which the facts and figures irresistibly point to and 
Many Members of 
this Congress, including Democrats and Republicans, and of 
the preceding Congress, when the Republicans had control of 
the House and Senate, have time and again professed great 
solicitude for the farmer, and yet when they are demanding 
loans under a law which entitles them to make application 
therefor amounting to $140,000,000, provision is only made for 
the paltry sum of $25,000,000. As a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, I assume.it is not out of place to state 
that we had a most difficult time to get at the hands of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House a favorable 
The Republican 
Party is responsible for this, and more particularly the Bank- 


I have great respect for every member of the Banking and 
He 
Yet, as chairman of the committee, he 
as mild mannered a man as ever cut a throat or scuttled 
I believe all of them have a sympathetic feeling for 
the farmer in his distressed condition, yet so far as relieving 
the farmer is concerned, with the exception of action upon this 


The reason nothing more has been accomplished, in my 
judgment, is due to the fact that the moneyed interest of the 
country, the inveterate foe and enemy of the farm-loan system, 
has controlled this administration, though I do not charge im- 
properly so. The moneyed and banking interests of this country 


I charge them with the great slump in the price of 
cotton, forcing it from 45 cents to 11 cents per pound, causing 
a great section of this Republic to lose millions and millions of 
dollars, whereby they are left in an impoverished and inde- 


to accommodate the wants and needs of the farmers of the United 


outside of the Republicans from the Western States—that the 


[Applause 


farmers of this country, and unless this Congress comes to his 
relief it will be the crime of the century, which ought not to 
go unpunished. This Congress and your party should let the 
moneyed and banking interests of this country know and under- 
stand that they can not further control their conduct as law- 
makers, for unless something more than the enactment of the 
pending bill is put upon the statute books, judgment day will 
come to the party in power as sure as night follows the day. 

The policy of do-nothing for the farmers of this country is 
indefensible. I admit it is a debatable question whether legis- 
lation can remedy the woes and sacrifices of a suffering peo- 
ple, but any legislative tyro knows that the combined efforts 
of the President, Secretary of the Treasury, and the Federal 
Reserve Board can accomplish anything humanly possible. It 
would be a humiliating confession to admit that they were thus 
impotent to relieve the people from the pall of distress which 
hangs over them. They should have the courage, as they have 
the intelligence, to do their full duty. They should be moved 
by the patriotic spirit of their great leader, Abraham Lincoln, 
of whom it has been said: 

Whether in his cabin in Kentucky or Indiana, whether steering a 
flatboat down the Mississippi River or making rails in the forests of 
Illinois, whether a captain in the Black Hawk War or carrying the 
village post cffice in his hat—in whatever position he-was called he 
met every duty well. 

Personally speaking, I would like to see the Republican Party 
strip itself of those selfish incumbrances which have attached 
themselves to it like the body of death and make itself equal to 
the emergency which confronts the people, and by appropriate 
action promptly relieve the farmers of the Nation of the peril- 
ous crises which overwhelm them. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND. I have not the time at the monrent. 

Mr. KING. Speaking of these appendages, is the gentleman 
referring to President Harding of the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. BRAND. I will have something to say about his poli- 
cies before I quit, though I do not mean to be personally 
offensive. 

If they fail to do this, I hope and believe they will be pun- 
ished for their dereliction at the first opportunity the people 
may have a chance to render their verdict. As an illustration 
of the statement which I have made in regard to the Banking 
and Currency Committees of Congress and the Federal reserve 
system, I cite you to the fact that during the last session 
Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and myself on the same day 
introduced a bill in the respective Houses to make the paper 
and obligations of factors and warehousemen eligible for re- 
discount, the object of which was to help the farmers of the 
country to successfully handle and market their crops of 
wheat, corn, cotton, cattle, wool, and all other things produced 
by them. It was months and months before either of us could 
get a hearing before the Banking and Currency Committees, 
and while favorable reports were had, it was at a time—as 
the Republicans know—they could not be heard in the House 
and Senate, and for that reason they died when Congress 
adjourned. In addition to this, I introduced a bill at the last 
session of the Congress, being the first Member of the Congress 
who did so, to limit the maximum amount of interest charged 
by the Federal reserve banks to member banks to 5 per cent. 
Both of these bills died in the committee rooms. They died 
without a hearing and “without the benefit of clergy.” 
[Laughter. } 

On the first day of this session of Congress I introduced this 


same interest bill, and yet up to date no hearing has been had 
on it. 


In addition to this, I introduced a bill on April 30 pro- 
viding for a loan by the Federal Reserve Board to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board of $50,000,000 to take care of pending appli- 
eations for loans of farmers. I was the first man in either 
branch of Congress to introduce such a measure. This bill pro- 


vided that this money should be loaned out of the $100,000,000 


earned by the Federal reserve system during the last fiscal year, 
much of which was earned by charging usurious rates of inter- 
est, which Lord Bacon, in his work on Civil History, pronounced 
to be “the bastard use of money.” Later on Senator Curtis 
introduced a bill in the Senate with the same purport as the 
pending bill. Mr, Netson introduced the same bill in the House. 
It was a difficult matter for Mr. Netson, who was a Republican, 
to get a hearing on his bill, and I have never been able to have a 
roll call on mine, much less a hearing. It is sleeping in the office 
of the distinguished chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and unless the great banking interests of the North and 
East and the Federal Reserve Board take their iron clutches 
from the throat of the Banking and Currency Committee it will 
be the sleep of death. Mr. UpsHaw, of Georgia, introduced a bill 
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providing that the Gevernment should lean direct to the farmers 
$200.000,000. This bill has never been heard of since. The 
last time I heard of it was the first time it was mentioned in 
the committee, and then it had the death rattle in its throat. 
Later on my good friend Judge Crisp, of Georgia, introduced a bill 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to loan to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board the sum of $200,000,000 to be used by this 
board in making loans to farmers under the Federal farm loan 
act. 

Subsequently my personal friend, Gorpon LEE, also introduced 
2 bill directing the Treasury to loan the farmers $200,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the earnest desire of my colleagues to get a 
hearing on these bills, if either one of them has ever had a 
speaking acquaintance with any member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House I do not know it, and the 
mark of death rests upon their faces. And [I also introduced 
a bill amending the Federal reserve aet by making the Secretary 
of Agriculture an ex officio member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The purpose of this was to provide a friend in this 
eourt for the farmer. This board is now composed of two col- 
Jlege professors, three bankers, one lawyer, and one newspaper 
man, and no member of it is a representative of the farmer or 
the agricultural interests of the country. I also introduced a 
bill providing for the transfer from time to time of the profits 
earned by the Federal reserve banks to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board for the purpose of using the same to take care of applica- 
tions for loans on the part of farmers as they were submitted. I 
have never had a hearing on either one of these bills, and they 
lie in cold sterage. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? Was not the failure 
of these bills, especially the House one, due to the objections 
and propaganda conducted by Mr. W. P. G. Harding, president 
of the Federal Reserve Board, of Birmingham, Ala.? 

Mr. BRAND. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois, I 
think, to be frank about it, he is primarily the cause of the 
failure of obtaining favorable action upon all the bills that 
went to the Banking and Currency Committee which sought to 
amend the Federal reserve act. [Applause.] The truth is, 
without in any sense reflecting on him personally, he has more 
influence in the Committee on Banking and Currency than he 
eught to have. This was true even when Senator GLass was 
chairman of the committee and subsequently when Mr. Piatt 
became chairman. It is the same way now, and every member 
ef the committee knows it. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Is he a licensed undertaker ? 

Mr. BRAND. I do not know, but I do know there will be 
many financial corpses in the South if relief does not soon 
come, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I vield the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRAND. I cite all these instances to demonstrate the 
proposition which T first laid down that nothing has been done 
for the farmer by the Republican Party in this Congress, and 
likely will not be done, except the passage of the emergency 
tariff bill, which, in my judgment, is a fraud upon its face. 
It will do the western farmer no good, though it was conceived 
and brought forth to help if possible, but particularly to pla- 
cate the Republican voters of the West who flocked to the polls 
under the Harding banner. But the bill is a monstrosity, as I 
see it, and reminds me of “a certain” animal of the South, 
which is “ without the pride of ancestry or the hope of posterity.” 
[ Applause. ] 

I do not charge anybody with corruption, and yet it is my 
honest conviction that the banking and moneyed interests of 
the North and East, backed up by the policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board, are responsible for this neglect of duty on the 
part of the Republican Party. They are exemplifying and 
bringing forth in full fruitage the spirit which Secretary 
Houston, under the Wilson administration, and a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board exhibited to the delegation who came to 
Washington in the fall of 1920, when, aceording to press re- 
ports, Housten told this delegation in substance “to go back 
home and quit- complaining,” and Gov. Harding, speaking for 
the Federal Reserve Board, told them “to go home and go to 
work.” These were the messages given to the representatives 
of the farmers’ organization which assembled from all over the 
country, coming here to plead for assistance and relief for the 
suffering and distressed farmers at home. This is not in keep- 
ing with the injunction of the great Galilean and the immortal 
dectrine first put forth 20 centuries ago on the plains of 
Palestine: 


As ye would that men do unto you, do ye also unto them likewise. 
[ Applause. ] 
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It is rather more in keeping with the disposition of Mon- 
seigneur the Marquis, one of the great lords in power at the 
eourt, who held fortnightly receptions in his grand hote! in 
Paris, a character of Dickens, in his work A Tale of Two Cities, 
which records this incident : 

“With a rattle and clatter and an inhuman abandonment ef 
consideration not easy to be understood, the carriage dashed 
through the streets and swept around corners, with women 
screaming before it and men clutching each other and clutch- 
ing children out of its way. At last, swooping at a Street 
corner by a fountain, one of its wheels came to a sickening little 
jolt, and there was a loud cry from a number of voices, and the 
horses reared and plunged. His valet had gotten down in a 
hurry, and there were 20 hands at the horses’ bridles. 

“<What has gone wrong?’ said monsieur, calmly looking out. 

“*Pardon, Monsieur the Marquis,’ said a ragged and sub- 
missive man, ‘it is a child.’ . 

“*Why does he make that abominable noise? 
child?’ 

“* Killed!’ shrieked the man in wild desperation, extending 
both arms at their length above his head and staring at him. 
‘Dead!’ 

“<Tt is extraordinary to me’ said he, ‘that you people can 
not take care of yourselves and your children. One or the 
other of you is forever in the way. How do I know what in- 
jury you have done to my horses?’ 

“After the reception was over, his lordship returned to his 
room. Leaving only one light burning on the large hearth, he 
let his thin gauze curtains fall around him and fell asleep. 

“Next morning he was found dead in his bed, with a knife 
driven into his heart, and around its hilt was a frill of paper 
on which was scrawled, ‘ Drive him fast to his tomb.’ ” 

Of course, I do not mean to invite such disaster to any human 
being or to make this reference in any sense personal to any- 
one. Otherwise the excerpt speaks for itself, 

These replies to the people’s demands were particularly a 
severe blow to the cotton growers of the South, who are as 
honest, hard-working, patriotic, and brave people as live under 
the heavens’ blue dome. They sent their sons across the high 
seas, and in their hearts and with their prayers, like stoies 
and philosophers, followed the flag wherever it floated when 
the world was on fire with war. The President of the United 
States and the Republican Party, now in control of Congress, 
knew of the treatment, as alleged, the people received at the 
hands of these high officers, and it was my hope that they 
would take advantage of the situation and get away from their 
cold-bloodedness and merciless disposition and would do some- 
thing speedily which would substantially and materially re- 
lieve those in the fields who from early dawn to late dusk 
follow the plow and bend over the hoe. 

Speaking for the farmers of my State and district, I ask 
for them no sympathy, I appeal to you for no merey, I only 
beseech you in authority to give them justice—justice, not 
wrong; bread and not a stone; a fish and not a serpent. This 
was denied them by Secretary Houston and by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and up to date it has been denied them by the 
Republican Party. All the farmer of this country asks, whether 
he is a western wheat and corn farmer or a southern cotton 
grower, is justice—and equal and exact justice—to one and 
all. Some one has said that justice has no distinctions, no 
grades, and no varieties, and this is true. Justice was, is now, 
and forever will be one and inseparable. The same law that 
wafts the leaf with the breeze swings the stars upon their 
courses and moves the universe to the music of its infinite 
harmony. [Applause.] 

In Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s book entitled “ Rienzi, the Last 
of the Tribunes,” and in one of Rienzi’s public utterances, Lord 


Is it his 


Lytton makes him say: 


Yes; the day is at hand when Rome shall rise again from her ashes; 
justice shall dethrone ression; men shall walk safe in their ancient 
forum. We will rouse from his forgotten tomb the indomitable soul of 
Cato. There shall be a people once more in Rome, And I—I shall be 
the instrument of that triumph, the restorer of my race; mine shall 
the first voice to swell the battle cry of freedom; mine the first 
hand to rear her banner. Yes; from the height of my own soul as 
rom a mountain I see already rising the liberties and the grandeur of 
the new Rome; and on the corner stone of the mighty fabric posterity 
shall read my name. 


As I listened to the inaugural address of President Harding, 
whom I take to be a well-meaning and good man, and if allowed 
to have his own way will make a great President, and particu- 
larly when he gave his assurances and made his promises in 
behalf of all the people of the country, I thought of this elo- 
quent prophecy of Rienzi. If the President and his party will 
earry into execution their public expressions in behalf of ali 
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the people, particularly the farmers of the country, this admin- 
istration will ever be held in grateful remembrance. 

If you Republicans fail to carry this burden and lift from the 
back of the farmer the load which is furrowing his brow and 
making him gray, a merciless retribution will be your portion 
and the wrath of a Nation of producers shall be your heritage. 
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In the meantime, and notwithstanding I have but little to 
base it on, it is my hope— 


That the battle to the strong shall not be given 
While the Judge of right and wrong sits in heaven. 


[Applause.] 
The statements referred to are as follows: 


Numter of national farm loan associations chartered and canceled, together with oe semie, a amount, and average of loans made in each State from the organization of the system 
to Dec. 31, i 


Number of 
associations 
chartered. 


District and State. 


Loans closed from or- 
ganization to May 31, 
192) 


Loans closed Jan. 1, 
1921, to Mz 1, 1921. 
Total Average | a 


amount 
loaned. loan made! __ 


Number. 


Amount. Ne .| Amount. 





District No. 1: 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts. ...... 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New Jersey 
District No. 2: 
Virginia... 
Maryland. . 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
District No. 3: 
North Carolina 


District Ne. 4: 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Ohio 

District No. 5 
Alabama. . 
os na. 

ississippi 

District No. ¢ 
GH» tne ceicuts wand dageasonnass ender iactieitanciieanenntaeenate } 


Mining sca bindwakdony cena: cates apadipisteuccsatamgenaa { 
District No. 7: 

North Dakota 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 
District No. 8: 

Iowa 


South Dakota....... 
Wyomin, 
District No. 9: 
NSE GS oa AS hs badd nes cut wdadss Candie duembsscdenbccheateasee | 
Oklahoma. 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
District No. 10: ; 
ERAS hee ch a dad «ining obidedé Nina beaéde chiendeidacenneeaee 
District No. 11: 
California 
Utah...... 
Nevada. . 
Arizona 
District No. 12: 





Montana 





4,139 | 


ee F | 


$1, 957,309 
427; 609 
1,051; 500 
1, 937, 005 
163; 259 

1, 530, 659 
5, 454, 540 
1,046, 209 


8 


$1, 968, 209 
429, 80) 
1,051,200 
1,977,855 
163, 259 
1,556,959 
5, 414,349 
1,052; 459 


8, 661, 23¢ 
1, 056, 909 

92) 209 
3, 533, 690 
1, 474,259 


S83 


© 


8, 630, 533 
1, 051, 909 

89; 200 
3, 528, 800 
1, 469, 450 


a 


6 5886) 


5,968, 059 
6, 765, 419 
4,611, 935 
3, 308, 97) 


Eze 








See 


8, 558, 270 
5, 871, 665 
11, 385, 270 


9, 944, 505 
10, 746, 169 | 
10, 399, 310 


21,616, 909 | 
15, 495, 609 
6, 067, 900 
6, 475, 000 | 


10, 035, 705 
10, 852,939 
10, 574, 71) 


21,644, 709 
15, 948, 309 
6, 171, 309 
6, 505, 709 


24, 368, 239 
15, 257,099 
8, 249, 559 
1, 443, 29) 


15, 167, 299 


Ae 2°, cad 


§33 


175, 409 } 


27, 800 | 
452, 700 | 
103, 400 | 

30, 700 | 


243, 900 | 
109, 400 | 


oa cnt 
BEEs 


Pw 
& 


24, 124, 350 | 
15, 147, 690 

8, 220, 750 | 
1, 434, 500 | 


14, 948, 000 
_ 6,979, 200 
6, 091, 700 
3, 624, 100 





3,659, 999 
41, 710, 791 


11, 633, 009 
6, 268, 009 
228) 209 
756, 300 


11, 058, 695 
11, 364, 390 
11, 433; 23) 
12) 577, 470 


4, 015, 925 132,523 | 373,258,399 


40, 816, 063 


11, 556, 800 
6, 114; 100 | 
62 228, 200 


286 749, 100 


3, 460 
4,610 | 
3, 799 | 
5, 583 








10, 962, 895 
11, 331, 590 
11, 439, 280 


12) 408, 270 171, 200 | 








131, 395 





369, 242, 464 | 








Of this total number 173 charters have been canceled, by consolidation or otherwise, by Federal land bank districts, as follows: Springfield, 3; Baltimore, 2; Columbia, 


12; Louisville, 18; New Orleans, 3; St. Louis, 23; St. Paul, 9; Omaha, 5; Wichita, 64; Houston, 18; Berkeley, 15; Spokane, 1. 


3,966 national farm loan associations in actual operation. 


Statement showing allotment to various banks of $40,000,000 bond sale. 
Springfield $1, 650, 000 
Baltimore 2, 350, 000 
Columbia 2, 400, 000 
Louisville 3, 300, 000 
Ne CI aii, sass we eld ccng eemign ee do cater sh any taeda ino ensign qhieewanenenunie 3, 650, LOO 
Te FE i on ees epee ww sii is epctaihichigzvnrtietatataion 4, 150, 000 
St. Paul _ 4,000, 000 

4, 150, 000 
Wichita 3, 300, 000 
Houston 4, 700, 00U 
Berkeley 2, 350, 000 
Spokane 4, 000, 000 


40, 000, 000 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all those who speak on this subject may have the right 
to extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all those who speak upon this bill may 
be permitted to extend their remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Therefore , on December 31, 1920, there were 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEtson]. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was led to introduce my bill, H. R. 6296, which was 
a companion bill and identical with Senate bill 1887, introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Curtis, of Kansas, and passed by the 
Senate on June 2, 1921, because I believe that there is to-day 
an emergency in the agricultural regions of our country that 
must be relieved by legislation of this character. Senate bill 
1837, as amended by the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House and by it unanimously recommended for passage, 
is now before us for consideration. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman has given this subject great 
thought and has the interest of the farmers at heart. Does 
he understand that if this bill becomes a law the $50,000,000 
will act as a revolving fund and the banks will then have 
capital sufficient to meet the needs of the farmers? 





Mr. A. P. NELSON. I will say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that it is my best judgment that it will do so. In 
order to make it a little clearer, will say that there is at 
the present time approximately $25,000,000 of paid-in capital 
stock in the system. The bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be authorized to deposit in the Federal land 
banks $25,000,000 in addition to the $6,000,000 already author- 
ized under section 32 of the Federal farm loan act, making a 
total possible deposit of $31,000,000, which, added to the 
$25,000,000 of capital stock, makes a total turnover fund for 
purchasing farm mortgages of $56,000,000. It is my belief and 
the belief of the Federal Farm Loan Board that with this 
$56,000,000 of available funds the banks can function efficiently 
and uninterruptedly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The sum total of this bill amounts to only 
$25,000,000. This bill does not affect the $25,000,000 capital 
steck or original loans. So all this bill does is to make avail- 
able $25,000,000 in addition to what the board already has? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was informed at the time the Senate 
passed this bill that the Federal Farm Loan Board advised the 
Senate that they needed $50,009,000, as provided in the Senate 
bill. What information has the committee to offer the House 
that the Farm Loan Board has revised its figures since they 
advised the Senate that they needed $50,000,000.? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. I will say this, that the Federal Farm 
Loan Board no doubt believes that inasmuch as we have been 
almost two months selling the bond issue of $40,000,000, and 
which is not yet quite sold, it looks as if at the present time 
the provision for a total available fund of $56,000,000 is quite 
sufficient. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the facet that the $40,000,000 
issue recently put on the market has not been consumed by 
the public, is it not the fact that that is the situation that 
makes this legislation necessary? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. That raises the question that the United 
States Treasury is not being asked here to make permanent 
loans to the farmers, but that we are trying to facilitate the 
orderly functioning of the act as originally intended, namely, 
that by means of deposits and by means of the capital stock 
we shall be able to make the banks themselves funetion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The difficulty that oceurs to me is this: 
If the Farm Loan Board can not now sell its farm-loan bonds 
and we limit the assistance of the Treasury to $25,000,000 
and they can not sell their bonds, we are really not meeting the 
needs of agriculture by limiting the anrount to $25,000,000. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The gentleman will understand that 15 
days after the bond sale is closed the banks can immediately 
begin again to accumulate mortgages, and as soon as they 
have $40,000,006 or $50,000,000 accumulated they can then go on 
with another sale. 

Mr. BARKLEY. You mean by the term “when they are 
clesed ” the time when they are sold? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if they do not, by means of the 
$50,000,000 provided for under your plan, then the bond issue 
would not be closed at all until the money was available? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The bond issue will be closed when the 
entire issue authorized and offered is sold and the money ob- 
tained on the bond sale. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. You mean 15 days after the sale of the bonds 
offered? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. After the bond sale has been closed. 
Fifteen days after that the deposit by the Treasury shall be 
returned again to the Government. The gentleman understands 
that this deposit must be understood to be a deposit and not 
a loan? 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that. Does the expression “ the 
conclusion of the offering” have a special meaning in law, or a 
special meaning in the world of finance? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. I take it that it is a commercial ex- 
pression, and means that 15 days after the bond sale is closed 
a ‘ona must be redeposited with the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. * Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does the gentleman think it would 
be preferable, instead of saying that “the Secretary of the 


JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Treasury may, in his discretien,” make the deposit, to say, 
“the Secretary shall deposit,” making it mandatory? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. We have simply followed the language 
of the original act in that respect; the original act proposing 
a deposit of $6,000,000 contains this language. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If the Secretary °° the Treasury did 
not approve of this course, there would be no relief in the bill? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes; but I do not think that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would even take such an arbitrary stand. 
I think that part of this $6,000,000 that was provided for under 
the original act has been deposited several times with the Fed- 
eral land banks. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As to the last sentence in the bill— 

The aggregate of such additional deposits outstanding at any time 
shall not exceed the difference between the aggregate paid-in capital stock 
of the 12 Federal land banks on the last day of the preceding month, and 
the sum of $50,000.000. The certificates of indebtedness issued to the 
Seeretary of the ‘Treasury by the Federal land bank for such additional 
deposits shall bear a rate of interest not exceeding by more than one- 
half of 1 per cent per annum the rate borne by the last bond issue of 
the land bank receiving such deposits. 

Do I understand that the land banks will have to pay the 
Treasury more interest than the land banks are getting on their 
bonds? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Why? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The idea is that there shall be no open 
door for inflation in this matter, and that the Federal land 
banks shall only use this deposit while they are in the process 
of accumulating their mortgages and preparing for the sale of 
their bonds. In other words, we believe, and the Federal Land 
Bank Board believes, that we should not encourage any proposi- 
tion of simply depositing the money indefinitely in the Federal 
land banks. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You can not get any more money from the 
Treasury than the difference between the capital stock and 
$50,000,000? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. That is all, plus the original $6,000,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then I do not see how your reasoning 
applies. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. There would be no object on the part of 
the Federal land banks to use this deposit except during the time 
absolutely necessary to purchase mortgages previous to a bond 
sale, and as soon as the bond sale is closed the money will be 
turned back to the Treasury. 

This bill proposes to amend the first paragraph of section 32 
of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the 
Federal farm loan act. Section 32 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, upon the request of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, to deposit for the temporary use of any 
Federal land bank out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and requires that the Federal land bank 
in which such deposit is made shall issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a certificate of indebtedness for the deposit to be 
secured by farm loan bonds or other collateral satisfactory to 
the Secretary. The rate of interest on such certificates of in- 
debtedness, under the aet, shall not exceed the current rate 
charged for other Government deposits, and the aggregate of 
all sums deposited with the Federal land banks at any one 


| time shall not exeeed the sum of $6,000,000. 


The amendment of the bill before us proposes to modify this 
paragraph in three respects: 

First. Provision is made for deposits in addition to the 
$6,000,000 authorized in the original section in such sums as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may in his discretion deem 
proper, not exceeding the difference between the capital of the 
banks and $50,000,000 up to such time as the paid-in capital of 
the banks shall have been inereased to $50,000,000; the result 
being to make available for the normal operations of the banks, 
including their capital, a sum equal to $50,000,000 and termi- 
nating the provision when their capital reaches that sum, ieay- 
ing unaffected and continuing the repository privilege of 
$6,000,000 carried in the original act. 

Second. The certificates of indebtedness for any additional 
deposits authorized under this act shall bear a rate of interest 
not exceeding by more than one-half of 1 per cent per annum 
the rate borne by the land bond issue of the bank receiving 
such deposit. The last issue of bonds by all of the banks bore 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, so that an addi- 
tional deposit under the provisions of this act made at this 
time would bear 53 per cent. 





Third, it is made mandatory upen the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to call any additional deposits which may be made pursuant 
to this provision within 15 days after the conclusion of each 
general offering of farm loan bonds by any bank or banks hav- 
ing any such additional deposit. 

Tt will thus be seen that the plan of this measure is that this 
extra deposit privilege will be continually reduced in propor- 
tion to the constantly increasing capital of the banks, which 
increases steadily at the rate of 5 per cent of every loan made, 
and that the privilege will automatically terminate when the 
banks have thus increased their capital to $50,000,000, and it 
will be further noted that as to the additional deposits au- 
thorized by this bill it is made the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to recall any such deposits which he may have 
made, at the conclusion of any general bond offering by the 
bank holding such deposit, so that the extra deposits hereby 
authorized can only be made use of between bond sales and 
for the purpose of accumulating farm loan bonds in sufficient 
volume to make a general offering. 

The present capital being approximately $25,000,000, this 
amendment makes possible, by the deposit of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Federal land banks, a total available capi- 
tal of $56,000,000, being the $6,000,000 already provided for by 
the original section 32 of the Federal farm loan act, the 
present capital of $25,000,000, and the additional deposit by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the difference between $50,- 
000.600 and the present capital stock, or $25,000,000. 

The necessity for the enlargement of this depository privilege, 
in order that the Federal land banks may continuously and 
uninterruptedly function, arises from a fundamental defect in 
the original act itself in the lack of sufficient capital for ade- 
quate turnover. The banks in normal operation will pur- 
chase mortgages daily to the extent of about $500,000, which 
will mean, in turn, an equal capacity for the issuance of 
bonds. 

The experience of the system has clearly demonstrated that 
it is not practical to market bonds continuously and in small 
volume as this immediately tends to break down the market 
value of the bonds, but to market these bonds effectively it is 
necessary to accumulate a volume sufficient to make a general 
public offering. These offerings, experienc. has proven, should 
be in amounts from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, depending upon 
the condition of the market. The provisions of this bill, as now 
amended, will make it possible for the Federal land banks to | 
make offerings of this size. 

It is my firm conviction that this bill should be passed by this | 
House to-day. Its approval and passage by the Senate indi- | 
cates clearly that that bedy believed that it was for the interest 
of the farmer, and, indirectly, of the general public that this 
bill should become law. TI desire to call your attention to the 
fact that this bill has the approval and support of the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, Hon, A. W. Mellon, and the unqualified | 
support and approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, farm | 
organizations, business interests in the agricultural regions, and 
the country banks in our agricultural sections. President Hard- | 
ing, in his speech in New York on May 23, 1921, as reported by 
the New York Herald, stated: 

We will do well to keep in mind the fundamental importance of agri- 
culture, and in every possible way insure justice to it; to place our 
agricultural industry on a sound basis and provide machinery and 
facilities for financing and distributing crops 

The Washington Post, under date of | 
trade is reviving, but states that— 

The industrial improvement has progressed much faster than the 


agricultural improvement and for this reason much attention must be 
given to relief for agricultural producers. 





1921, reports that | 


Mr. Otto H. Kahn, one of the eminent New York bankers and 
financial writers, in an address delivered before the Traffic 
Club, of Pittsburgh, Pa., April 28, 1921, refers to the farm prob- 
lem in words that I think bear directly on the bill before us 
to-day, when he says: 


Adversity and hardship have come upon the farmer, as they have 
come or can not fail to come in a greater or lesser degree upon every 
element in the community in the painful economic process through 
which the country is passing. But that wave of trouble struck first 
of all the farmer; perhaps, also, it struck him hardest, and under 
ae conditions he is least able to protect himself and “ get from 
under.” 

From this and other causes the farmer is greatly discontented and 
under a s¢nse of grievance with the existing order of things. His is a 
toilsome and none too well requited calling at best, involving inevitable 
hardships and deprivations. The vital necessity of the farming industry 
needs no emphasis. The immense social value of the farming class 
to the St ite is beyond argument. If there is one calling whieh has a 
higher clsim than another upon the helpful consideration of the State 
among those which make up the sum total of the Nation's activities, 
it is that of the farmer. His just grievances call for inrmediate, | 
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intelligent consideration and for effective redress. If that redress can 
only be made effectively by methods which are new and somewhat 
unpalatable to the established ways of business, then the less impor- 
tant will have to yield to the more important; that is, business con- 
venience and customs to the true welfare of the farming industry. 


TIT am perfectly aware that a great many believe that our 
policy should be to keep the Government out of private busi- 
ness as far as possible, in which I heartily concur, and yet it 
is very evident that the Government must in some cases, as it 
did during the war and as it must in this present awful after- 
math of that war, aid in critical instances where a basic indus- 
try is threatened with dire ruin, and, as has been suggested by 
the President, we must do our best to aid agriculture and put 
it on a sound basis. 

TI also believe that we are all agreed that, so far as our finan- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural conditions are concerned, we 
are at the present time in the most crucial period of our Na- 
tion’s history, and because of the tremendous expansion, both by 
the Government and by private and corporate interests during 
the war, we are now faced with a condition where it is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to conserve and cooperate in every 
way possible in all our basic industries in order that we 
shall be able to carry out a program of proper production 
and proper distribution of our products of the farm, mill, and 
factory. i 

Tt does seem to me that when the President of the United 
States; the Secretary of the Treasury, who is the highest finan- 
cial authority in the Government; the Farm Lean Board, which 
is charged with the administration of the Federal farm loan 
act, farm organizations; business interests; and bankers and 
financial writers all combine in pleading and appealing for the 
relief and welfare of our farming industry, Congress can 
not afford to ignore the apparent distressed condition in 
one of the basic industries of our country. This bill should be 
passed and thus place the machinery of the farm loan 
system in a position to function in the most efficient manner 
possible. 

Mr. WARD of North 
an interruption? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Am I correct in my analysis 
of the bill that the aggregate stock of the farm loan banks is 
approximately $25,000,000? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. And am I correct that the lan- 
guage— 


Carolina. Will the gentleman permit 


The aggregate of such additional deposits outstanding at any time 
shall not exceed the difference between the aggregate paid-in capital 
stock of the 12 Federal land banks on the last day of the preceding 
month and the sum of $50,000,000— 
means that the maximum amount that can be secured from 
the Treasury will be approximately $25,000,000? 

Mr: A.. P. NELSON. Plus the $6,000,000 of the original 
act which is not interfered with, or a total of $31,000,000. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Am I further correct im nry 
understanding that the bill as it comes from the Senate fairly 
and squarel¥ permits that to be doubled? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. No. The bill as it came from the Sen- 
ate would mean a total deposit of $50,000,000, whereas the 


| amended bill under discussion would mean a total deposit of 
| $31,000,000, or a difference of $19,000,000. 


That is, the total 
available fund under this bill is $19,000,000 less than the total 
available fund under the Senate bill. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Am I correct in saying that 
as it came from the Senate it permitted assistance to the extent 
of $50,000,000 ? 

Mr. A. P. NELSQN. Yes. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Then I am correct in saying 
that as this works out the assistance derived from the Govern- 
ment is reduced about one-half. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. No; only $19,000,000, as the Senate bill 
only provides for a total deposit of $50,000,000 and the bill 
under consideration provides a total deposit of $31,000,000 by 
the Treasury. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the gentlenvan will yield, it 
allows all that is asked for by the Federal Loan Board. Why 
deposit $50,000,000 if $25,000,600 will permit the board to 
function ? 

- Mr. WARD of North Carolina. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Kansas, I will say that up to this time I am 
simply asking for information, and with all due respect to what 
the gentleman says the Farm Loan Board needs, that may be 
correct, but I have heard to the contrary. 
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AGRICULTURE, OUR GREATEST BASIC INDUSTRY, IN DISTRESS. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. I think we all agree that agriculture 
is the greatest basic industry of our Nation, and it is the foun- 
dation upon which all other industries is built. There can be 
no success in the manufacturing East unless there is prosperity 
in the agricultural West, Middle West, and South. So closely 
related and correlated are the conditions of our country that 
our entire superstructure becomes paralyzed when agriculture, 
the base of our industrial and commercial system, becomes dis- 
couraged and unable to function. It is my appeal, therefore, 
that this House pass Senate bill 1837, companion bill of my 
bill H. R. 6296, as amended, in order to enable the farmers to 
function in their respective communities. From reports, in 
the hearings before the Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees, it is very evident that the financial stress 
of the farmers is such that it is absolutely necessary for both 
the Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks to assist 
these communities with long-time credits through the legisla- 
tion proposed in this bill and the Clague bill, H. R. 6035. 

The agricultural interests of the Nation are looking to Con- 
gress for this assistance in this crucial hour. The Senate com- 
mittee hearings of May 9 and 10, 1921, disclose the following 
interesting facts: The total loans of all national banks in the 
United States are about $14,000,000,000, and that less than 
$2,000,000,000 is loaned to the farmers, 21 per cent to manu- 
facturing enterprises, and 36 per cent to merchandising busi- 
ness. Yet agriculture furnishes more primary deposits than 
both manufacturing and merchandising enterprises combined. 
Based upon the rules of credit, therefore, agriculture should be 
entitled to 57 per cent of the $14,000,000,000, or $7,980,000,000, 
in place of $2,000,000,000, which is now the amount loaned to 
the farmers by the national banks. 

The amendment of the farm-loan act as proposed will bring 
a measure of tangible and direct relief to the direful condi- 
tion in which the agriculture of the country finds itself. It 
would seem needless te point out that the situation with respect 
to agriculture is worse at this moment than at any previous 
time within the memory of the oldest. The processes of de- 
flation struck agriculture first, and agricultural values were 
the first to shrink to the prewar level. The country banks 
have loaned themselves up to the limit in an effort to tide the 
farmer through the period of distress; their liquid paper is 
exhausted; they are helpless to furnish further relief and are 
as vitally interested in the farmer being able to come into 
possession of our sources of credit as is the farmer himself, 
Every relief offered the farmer in the way of a farm loan re- 
sults in releasing for ordinary and normal banking usage funds 
of the bank now tied up in loans which the farmer can liquidate 
in no other way, thus conferring a very direct benefit upon 
commerce and industry in addition to the service directly 
rendered the farmer, 

In view of the very distressed condition of agriculture, with 
foreclosures threatened in every section of the country, with 
loan agencies reaping a harvest in maximum interest rates and 
exorbitant commissions, in view of the large number of coun- 
try banks facing dissolution unless there can be some outlet 
for their present long-time credits for the farmers, and in 
view of the necessity of making the farmers the purchasers of 
our manufactured products so as to keep the wheels of 
industry and commerce going for the benefit of the laborers 
in the industrial centers, it would seem to me to be the part 
of wisdom to pass this bill and correct a fundamental defect 
in the organic act of this system in not providing suflicient 
capital in the beginning for its proper functioning, and thus 
meet the emergency which to-day exists in one of the basic 
industries of our Nation. The important thing under the 
financial pressure which now exists is to enable the farm-loan 
system in its dual provisions to work to its maximum capacity. 

The farmer has only one turnover a year. Forced liquidation 
under too strong pressure means his undoing and ruin. He 
must have time. Long-time credits must be made available. 
Banks in agricultural sections must be helped to carry the 
farmers until farm products can be raised and sold to liquidate 
present debts caused by the sudden and terrific readjustment 
and lowering of values of all farm products. Deflation in farm 
products has been ruinous. In a year’s time corn has been re- 
duced in price from $1.80 a bushel to 30 cents a bushel; hogs 
from 18 cents per pound to 6 cents per pound; eggs from 60 
and 70 cents a dozen to 15 and 20 cents per dozen; butter from 
65 cents per pound to 25 cents per pound; while machinery and 
manufactured articles that the farmer has to buy are still 
largely at war-time prices. With the denial of long-time cred- 
its, the farmer faces, in many sections of the cotton and grain 
belts, utter ruin. 
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The farmers have been urging gnd pleading for an adjust- 
ment of our freight rates, and we are happy to know that our 
great President, who has the interest of agriculture at heart, 
in the truest and noblest sense, is using the influence of his 
great office in trying to find a proper adjustment of our freight 
rates. We trust that his efforts will be crowned with success 
in this regard and that Congress will rise to the occasion and 
assist our President in every possible way. 

Indeed, the farmer has faced a depreciation in his products 
that means his bankruptey. Farm products and stock shipped 
to the markets from many agricultural States have not brought 
a price suflicient to pay the cost of transportation. Listen to 
these figures from Kansas received through the courtesy of my 
esteemed colleague, Mr. Hocn, of Kansas: 

On a recent shipment of alfalfa from a Kansas farm to Kansas City 
the shipper received $10.50 a ton on the Kansas City market. The 
hay graded No. 1. ‘The shipper paid $6.50 a ton freight, $1 a ton to 
the commission house, and had paid $3 a ton for baling, making a total 
of $10.50 a ton, with nothing left for producing or cutting or as 
return on investment. The result of this prohibitive freight rate is 
that thousands of tons of hay are being left to rot because it will not 
pay to ship, and great acreages of hay were not even cut. 

The county agent of Greenwood County, Kans., reports that on a 
recent shipment of lumber to that county the freight was more than the 
value of the material. 

A Coffey County, Kans., hay shipper says that hay which cost him 
$6.70 a ton put in the barn brings $4 a ton after freight and commis- 
sions are paid. 

James R. Plumb, a prominent farmer and stockman of Lyon County 
sends me a memorandum showing freight paid on cattle shipments to 
Kansas City, a little over 100 miles. On 40-foot car the freight in 1916 
was $26.40, in 1920 it was $35.61, and in 1921, $48.20. On hog ship- 
ments to same place, 36-foot car, the freight for same dates were $23.80, 
$30.64, and $41.15, almost double from 1916 to 1921, 

In a letter to Congressman Cart W. Rippick, Mr. Roy J. 
Covert, president of the Merchants’ National Bank, of Billings, 
Mont., says: 

This year, speaking for our own sheep, I expect we will sell our wool 
for about 20 cents a pound and our lambs for about 6 cents a pound, 
may be 5 cents, and we will again meet with a loss, but I do not think 
we will about strike bottom this year. If there are any sheepmen left 
in the business, they will then begin to operate probably on a working 
basis, but in order to reach this basis, farm lands, overhead expenses, 
and foundation stock valuations will have been reduced so drastically 
that it will take these stockmen a generation to recover the loss. 


SECRETARY MELLON’S APPROVAL, 


Secretary Mellon, in appearing before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House, discussed this measure, and 
from his testimony I wish to quote as follows: 

It is not appropriating money to be loaned to the farmers or to be 
used in any way excepting to facilitate the functioning of the banks to 
enable them to accumulate and dispose of their bonds, and the present 
exigency makes it desirable to keep these banks in shape to have funds 
on hand to make loans so that on account of the present situation it 
would seem to me to be a desirable measure. 

In response to Representative DUNBAR’s question, “ You have 
expressed yourself as favorable to this measure,’ Secretary 
Mellon answered, “ Yes,” and to the second question, “And you 
think it ought to pass Congress,” Secretary Mellon answered, 
“TIT think so.” 

A DEPOSIT AND NOT AN INVESTMENT. 


That the privilege of deposit provided by this bill is not and 
can not be regarded as a charge upon the Treasury or as a dis- 
bursement item chargeable to the expense of the Government, 
and that it is only a deposit and does not involve an appropria- 
tion, is conclusively pointed out by Secretary Mellon in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from his testimony: 

Mr. DunBAr. Now, then, if this $50,000,000 is deposited in these farm 
loan banks, will that appear as a disbursement item chargeable to the 
expense of the Government the same as the purchase of farm loan bank 
bonds have appeared? 

ee MELLON. No; it would be merely in the nature of a de- 
posit. : 

Mr. DunBaAR. Merely in the nature of a deposit, and not in the nature 


of a disbursement? 
Secretary MELLON. Yes. 


It is also to be noted in this connection that the present amount 
of $6,000,000 permitted to be deposited in the Federal land banks 
under section 32 of the Federal farm loan act has been deposited 
in these banks several times, and has been returned by the 
banks to the Treasury without any provision of appropriation, 
but merely, as indicated and stated so positively by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as a deposit. I want to emphasize this 
because there seems to be an erroneous conception in the minds 
of many that this is an appropriation—an expenditure. We 
must not be confused, but have clearly in mind that this is not 
an appropriation nor an expenditure, but is merely in the form 
of a deposit in the Federal land banks, to be used by them in 
accumulating their mortgages to the amount of the deposit, and 
when the bonds for these mortgages are sold the money is again 
returned to the Treasury. It is in the same nature as the de- 
posits now made by the Treasury in Federal reserve banks and 
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other national banks, upon which the Government receives inter- 
est at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, 
NOT A TAX BURDEN, 

I want to call your attention to the fact, which has been so 
clearly stated by the Secretary of the Treasury, that this meas- 
ure provides for a deposit, and not a disbursement or an 
expenditure, and does not, therefore, involve an appropriation. 
Inasmuch as the return obtained by the Treasury is 3% per 
cent more than received on ordinary Treasury deposits, it is 
clearly to be seen that it is a profit rather than an expense 
to the Government, and can not be regarded in any way as a 
tax burden on the people of the United States. 

The measure guards against any abuse of the depository 
privilege in that it makes the Federal land banks pay a penal'; 
of one-half of 1 per cent to the Treasury of the United States 
by requiring the banks to pay for the deposits from the Treas- 
ury one-half of 1 per cent per annum more than they pay upon 
their outstanding bonds. 

NOT A PERMANENT NECSSSITY. 


From the hearings before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House, it was very apparent that the normal 
increase of the capital stock of the banks attendant upon their 
continued loaning operations would eventually provide them 
with sufficient capital to entirely do away with the eecasion for 
the Treasury deposits. This possibility comes from the fact 
that with every loan made there is a subscription to the capital 
stock of the land bank equal to 5 per cent of the amount of the 
loan, thus an annual business of $200,000,000 in loans would 
result in an increase of the capital in the sum of $10,000,000. 

Commissioner Lobdell states that if the banks at present had 
a capital of $50,000,000 there would be no occasion to make use 
of this deposit privilege. It will thus be seen that if the banks 
should transact a business of “200,000,000 a year for three years, 
the capital thus accumulated on new business added to their 
present capital of $24,500,000 would provide them with suffi- 
cient funds of their own for an orderly turnover on business, 
and there would be no further occasion to make use of this 
depository privilege. 

Indeed, I want to emphasize at this point the statement 
made by Commissioner Lobdell that this must be the maximum 
relief offered to the banks, and that not a dollar more must 
be asked by them, and I wish to say right here that if the 
Farm Loan Board can not function with this aid, then I think 
it is just as well that the farm loan banks admit that they are 
a failure and be immediately liquidated. But it is the belief 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the Farm Loan Board 
and of all experts in the Federal land banks that this amend- 
ment to the act will enable the banks to function and to render 
the relief necessary and make the banks a success. Fifty to 
seventy-five millions of dollars of eapital stock is sufficient and 
will provide the elasticity necessary to make continuous loan- 
ing possible. 

I want to impress upon you the fact that the deposit made 
by the Treasury in the several land banks is secured by farm 
loan bonds or other security acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so that the deposit itself is absolutely secured to the 
Government. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM. 

Before the establishment of the Federal farm loan. system a 
so-called long-time farm mortgage loan based on the land and 
its improvements was usually a straight mortgage made for 
three or five years, the mortgage becoming due in a lump sum 
at the end of the period. By the puyment of high commissions 
and other charges, which varied in different parts of the coun- 
try, the mortgages could be renewed for another period of three 
to five years. It is thus seen that the farmer, unless he could 
save enough money to reduce and finally pay off his debt, be- 
came more or less involved in financial bondage to his own det- 
riment, and as a consequence agriculture waned to such an ex- 
tent in some parts of the country that it became a matter of 
national importance which led to agitation and Government 
investigation. 

As far back as the Roosevelt administration a commission sas 
appointed to investigate and report on country-life conditions, 
and again in Taft’s administration our ambassadors in the 
yarious countries were authorized to report on rural credits and 
agricultural cooperation in the respective countries to which 
they were assigned. These investigations and reports laid the 
foundation for the present Federal farm loan system, which 
makes farm-mortgage loans on long-time amortization plan of 
repayment and at a comparative low rate of interest. Prior to 
the establishment of the farm loan system the Farm Loan Board 
found that some farmers were paying as high as 15 per cent 
interest a year, besides commissions and other charges on loans 


running up longer than five years. The farm loan system has 
reduced the average rate of interest to the farmer and has 
established a normal and equitable rate of intérest throughout 
the entire Nation, the maximum rate being 6 per cent, without 
any commissions being charged. 

The primary object of the law was to provide capital for agri- 
cultural development and money to be loaned to farmers for 
productive purposes at reasonable rates of interest. Only first- 
mortgage loans can be made on farms or farm lands, and two 
kinds of land banks were authorized to make these loans, one 
known as the Federal land banks, which make loans through 
agents or through national farm loan associations and coopera- 
tive organizations, and the other known as the joint-stock land 
banks, which are operated by private capital but subject to the 
maximum rate of interest, 6 per cent, on their loans and to 
restrictions in their operations, provided by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

Twelve Federal land banks were organized largely by Gov- 
ernment capital, the amount subscribed by the Government 
being $8,891,270, out of a minimum of $9,000,000 authorized. 
The balance of the capital was subscribed by private individuals. 
This capital, however, is to be repaid, and part of it had 
been paid back on March 31, 1921. The capital stock of the 
Federal land banks owned by the Government had been reduced 
to $6,700,675, showing that $2,190,595 had been repaid by the 
Federal land banks to the Government. On March 31, 1921, the 
capital of these banks was made up as follows: 

United 
National farm loan associations 
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National farm loan associations may be organized in any 
lecality with not less than 10 members, whose subscriptions 
for loans can not be less than $20,000. Loans now made at 6 
per cent range from $100 to $10,000 and are on the amortization 
plan of repayment. The associations are chartered by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. Originally loans were made at 5 
per cent interest. In about nine months after the first loan 
was made the interest rate was advanced to 54 per cent. At 
the present time the rate is 6 per cent, as a result of the 
financial conditions prevailing throughout the country. 

I wish to call the especial attention of Congress to the fact that 
while the Federal farm loan system was operating and making 
loans to the farmers private and corporate lenders of money 
were supplying money to the farmers at the same rate of 
interest. But, during the cessation of the loaning operations 
by the Federal farm loan system, because of the testing of the 
constitutionality of the law under the tax-exempt feature, we 
find that the farmers were immediately compelled to pay ex- 
cessive rates of interest, running as high as 8 per cent in the 
very best agricultural districts of the country and exorbitant 
commissions besides. 

The rapid growth of this cooperative plan of farm-mortgage 
credit may be clearly realized by studying the following table, 
which gives by States the number of associations chartered, 
the number of loans granted, the total amount of the loans, and 
the average loan made in each State as of December 31, 1920: 
Number of national farm loan associations chartered and canceled, to- 


gether with the number, total amount, and average of loans made in 
each State from the organization of the system to Dec. 31, 1920. 
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| Number of| Number; Total | ie 
District and State. associations| of!oans | amount | j¢. Se 
chartered. | made. | loaned. | !a™ made. 
i —_—__—_—_—— ——I- - alas - 
| District No. l 
TNR. « ccncaccuccectannsiadosh 17 784 | $1,957,300 $2, 497 
New Hampshire. ............-- 7 198 427, 600 2, 169 
VWURMIIE. 0 ncn ccccecccaqcescnss 1 409 1,051, 500 | 2,570 
Massachusetts. ...........----- | 18 | 744 | 1,937,005 2, 604 
Rhode Island.............--..- | 2 60 | 163, 250 2,721 
DORAN: b ccscccccccsstsecs 15 497 | 1,530,650 3, 989 
OW FOR co cnccccsencessecss 48 | 1,779 | 5,454, 540 2, 066 
New Jersey. .. cconccccccceeseee! 17 308 | 1,046,200 | , 397 
District No. 2: | | 
Virginia .........-ccccceccecess | 79 | 2, 138 8, 639, 533 2,75) 
Maryland. 17 | 294; 1,951,909 3, 573 
Delaware...... | 2 | 23 | 89, 200 3,873 
Pennsylvania... . 47 | 1,330 3, 528, 809 2,653 
PUNE WEEE ss snsccacvescesse 27 803 | 1, 469, 450 | 1, 830 
District No. 3: | | | 
North Carolina ............-..- 130 3,109 5,919, 900 1,904 
South Carolina. 101 2,263 | 6,622,410 2, 925 
oe = 83 1,611 | 4,577, 885 2, 842 
Florida........« 70 1,869 | 3,295,970 1,772 
District No. 4: | | 
| 115 2,840; 7,637,300 2,689 
84} 1,957 | 5,768, 400 2,948 
95} 3,243 | 11,452, 800 3,532 
44 | 825} 2,894,700 3,509 
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Number of national farm loan associations chartered and canceled, to- 
gether with the number, total amount, and average of loans made in 
each State from the organization of ‘the system to Dec. 31, 1920—Contd. 






















| Number of | Number Total eae 
District and State. associations} of loans amount {yan —. 
| chartered. | made. loaned. - 
| 110 4,524 | $8,558,270 $1, 892 
Louisiana.... 72 3, 459 5, 871, 665 1,697 
EL - Go sntwancehs scence 142 850 | 11,385,270 1,450 
District No. 6: | 
Illinois 126 2,327] 9,944,505 4,274 
Missouri 150 3, 511 10, 746, 160 3,061 
am Ad 139 6,393 | 10,399,310 1,627 
istrict No. 7 
North Dakota 175 6,566 | 21,616,900 3, 292 
Minnesota 150 4,392 | 15,495,600 3, 528 
Wisconsin 88 2,316 , 067, 900 2,620 
Michigan 121 3, 440 6, 475, 000 1,882 
District No. 8: | 
NE on nae okie nip sige ap eae ieee | 141 3,382 | 24,124,350 7,133 
Nebraska................ 134 3,324] 15,147,690 4) 557 
South Dakota. ............ 82 1,934 8, 220, 7: 4,251 
TORE xe bgcncln th tend conkes 24 1, 434, 500 2,440 
District No. 9: 
PNET. cs o5ss ovavacbetussses 132 3,872 | 14,948,000 3,861 
NR es Sis occcavcwen 122 3,157 6,979, 200 2,211 
I ici inna nnkensbpebhiell 132 3, 6,091, 700 2,027 
PRE PENI, can ceinncocnsxen soe 82 2,213 3,624, 100 1,638 
District No. 10: 
RRS. Sicclevieeuabwee 342} 13,796 | 40,816,066 2,95 
District No. 11: 
California... 115 3,449 | 11,556, 800 3, 351 
— =| 8a) usm) ee 
RONNUINS6« ou nucschensanaakanes 5 ’ ‘ 
RIOR sarnv.c coh wcssccescren se: 9 286 749, 100 2, 619 
District No. 12: 3 c 
ER sons ocdebiseanteseasbenss 75 3,460 | 10,962,895 3, 169 
PRO ioc ccccdanicnnccesuce 133 4,610 | 11,331,590 2, 458 
OPegon.. .......cecccccccveee--- 91 3,799 | 11,439,280 3, O11 
WRRINOD. sp siedvcsssccninct 156 5,583 | 12,406,270 2, 222 
ote a ees 14,139 | 131, 395 | 369,242, 464 2, 810 
| 








1 Of this total number 173 charters have been canceled by consolidation or otherwise, 
by Federal land bank districts, as follows: Springfield, 3; Baltimore, 2; Columbia, 12; 
Louisville, 18; New Orleans, 3; St. Louis, 23; St. Paul, 9; Omaha, 5; Wichita, 64; 
Houston, 18; Berkeley, 15; Spokane, 1. Therefore, on December 31, 1920, there were 
3,966 national farm loan associations in actual operation. 


FUNDS FOR LENDING TO FARMERS, 

The money which the Federal land banks lend to farmers is 
not furnished by the Government unless the Government buys 
the bonds issued by the banks. Funds are provided by the 
sale of bonds to the investing public. Bonds are of various 
denominations to meet the needs of persons having money to 
invest. Under a recent amendment to the farm loan act ap- 
proved March 4, 1921, bonds for small investors are authorized 
at $40 and $100; for large investors at $500, $1,000, or larger 
denominations. These bonds make a safe investment for sav- 
ings, as they draw interest at 5 per cent at the present time. 

THE FARM LOAN SYSTEM IS AN ESTABLISHED FACT, 

The policy of providing capital for agricultural development 
through an organization supplying long-time credit on farm 
mortgages based on the amortization plan of repayment of 
principal, under the supervisory authority of the Government, 
was settled by Congress in the enactment of the farm loan 
act, and has since been indorsed in principle by both of the 
great political parties, ‘ 

The Federal land banks must, therefore, without regard to 
individual views as to the soundness of the policy, be accepted 
to-day as an integral and permanent part of our financial 
system, and it is the duty of everyone charged with official 
responsibility to facilitate their orderly functioning in every 
reasonable way. This is clearly the view of Secretary Mellon, 
as indicated by the following statement made before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the House: 

If you are going back to just the broad question of policy, I believe 
that the policy for an organization to issue tax-free bonds for any 
class of borrowers is not a sound one. But the legislation has been 
enacted, and these organizations are going on, and if ever the situation 
= the aid of the Government to the farm loan banks now is the 

It is quite clear, therefore, that in these days of stress it 
would be absolutely wrong to uproot a system which is doing 
so much good to our fundamental industry—farming. And, in 
this statement, the Secretary, with his broad experience and 
sound financial judgment, recognizes the existence of a situa- 
tion which requires the open door of every agency operating 
under Government auspices which may in any measure pro- 
vide credit relief for agriculture. 

RESULTS UNDER THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM. 

It has equalized the rate of interest, reducing the exorbitant 
charges to a maximum of 6 per cent. It has made it possible 
for landless tenants to become landowners on the amortized 
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plan of repayment. It is estimated that the farmers of Ameyr- 
ica have been saved in commissions not less than $20,000,000 
and not less than $30,000,000 in interest as a result of the com- 
petition of the banks created by the farm loan act. Notwith- 
Standing the prevalence of drought and unfavorable climatic 
conditions in several Federal land bank districts and the very 
stringent credit situation now existing, the total delinquencies 
on March 31, 1921, amounted to approximately 2 per cent of the 
matured payments, and during the four years of the existence 
of the system the foreclosures have been so few that the Fed- 
eral land banks have not reported them to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board for action. Only in rare instances have the banks 
resorted to foreclosure proceedings because of the failure of 
the borrowers to meet their regular installments on the loans. 

The Federal farm loan system has, therefore, demonstrated 
its great economic value, and is full of promise for the develop- 
ment and welfare of our great agricultural interests of the 
Nation. 


SOMP OBJECTIONS RAISED AGAINST THE FARM LOAN SYSTEM. 


It may be urged that this is granting a special privilege to 
the farmers, and that the farm loan system itself is a form of 
subsidy in that its instrumentalities are exempt from taxation. 
If the system carries a subsidy for agriculture, I think this is 
justified on the ground that agriculture ig fundamental to civili- 
zation and life, and that every occupation has a direct and vital 
interest in the adequate production of farm products. I believe 
I am right in saying that no other industry lends itself so sub- 
stantially and is of such absolute necessity to all other indus- 
tries and activities as is agriculture, and no complaint against 
this slight privilege to agriculture is heard save perhaps from 
those who heretofore have controlled a monopoly on the farm- 
mortgage business of the country. 

The objection raised against this bill that the bonds are tax 
exempt and that we should not increase tax-exempt securities, 
I think is well founded, and I wish to say that I am fully 
agreed with these critics and am ready immediately to vote to 
prohibit all future issues of tax-free securities of any and all 
kinds. But this raises a very fundamental question of the con- 
stitutional rights of the States, and we all agree that we do not 
have any right to make any such restriction without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

We are told that there are about $16,000,000,000 of tax-ex- 
empt securities afloat in this country to-day, increasing by a 
billion dollars every year; whereas the total amount of farm- 
loan bonds issued by both the joint-stock land banks and Fed- 
eral land banks amount to approximately $427,000,000, There- 
fore it does seem to me that the argument does not lie with 
any weight against the continuation on the part of the Federal 
farm loan system to sell tax-exempt bonds to encourage a basic 
industry and to turn the tide of population as far as possible 
from the city to the farm. 

Why attack the farmers’ interest first, when they only have 
about 2% per cent of the estimated tax-exempt securities? 
Moreover, mutual savings banks, securities of which the reve- 
nue bill especially exempts, hold, according to the last available 
statement, in excess of $2,000,000,000 of mortgages, and the de- 
positors, who get the benefit of this tax exemption, are mostly 
city dwellers. The mutual building and loan associations, the 
securities of which are likewise exempt, had, according to the 
last published statement, in excess of $1,700,000,000 of tax-free 
securities. This benefit accrues to urban populations exclu- 
sively. In other words, I believe that we should not make an 
attack upon the small portion of tax-free bonds for the benefit 
of the farmer when we have the flood of tax-exempt securities 
largely in the interest of the urban populations. 

In conclusion I wish to say that in view of all these facts it 
does seem to me that no valid objection can be raised against 
the passage of this bill. Those who object to the Government 
doing anything in a special way should remember that this 
system is already inaugurated. We are now responsible for it, 
and we should either remove it altogether or else make it func- 
tion. Nothing can be more pitiful than to put a system in 
operation that has not the proper facilities to operate efficiently 
and successfully. So far as Government aid is concerned, there 
is ample precedent in every conceivable way in the past, be- 
cause the Government has rendered aid to innumerable projects, 
such as has been given to the railroads, reclamation projects, 
tariffs, and so forth. 

Briefly, therefore, the reasons why I believe this bill should 
be passed are as follows: 

(1) To aid and encourage a basic industry in a time of nation 
wide agricultural distress. 

(2) To. stop the unscrupulous money lender from charging ex- 
orbitant rates and commissions and enable the farmer to re- 
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finance his past-due mortgage loans now threatened with fore- 
closures in every section of the country. 

(8) To aid the tiller of the soil to produce, sell, and buy, and 
thus start our stagnant industries in operation and put our idle 
millions to work. 

(4) To liquidate the long-time credits in our country banks 
and give these banks a chance to locally finance the farmers in 
short-time loans for their immediate needs. 

The passage of this bill will help to renew business activity 
and continued progress in every line of agriculture, commerce, 
and industry. Its spirit of constructive cooperation will help 
to make our Nation more socially happy and economically con- 
tented. I plead alike for the farmer and the laborer, the manu- | 
facturer and the business man, because the welfare and happi- | 
ness of all rest primarily on the successful and contented tiller 
of the soil. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I’ yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a year 
ago, when the deflation processes began to be acute, the power 
to loan money to the farmers of this country by the farm loan 
banks was tied up by injunction and was kept tied up by 
injunction of the Supreme Court for 12 months. To make | 
it worse, about the 30th of May, 1920, the Supreme Court of 
the United States announced that it could not determine the 
case as to the constitutionality of the farm loan act, and ordered 
a reargument to be held in October, and of course that put a 
conclusive end to any selling of any obligations of the farm 
loan system and raised a doubt as to its constitutionality which 
was much greater than ever existed before. 

Immediately the price of farm products under the deflation 
processes began to go down. The wheat of the West became 
a drug in the market, the cotton of the South was deflated 
from 40 cents to 15 cents a pound. The banks that had loaned 
to make these crops under the most expensive conditions that 
ever had been made were unable to collect because the farmer 
was unable to sell his crop for enough to pay the debt con- 
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| bill when it goes to the Senate by a conference. 
| drowning, if you are going to send him a life preserver, you 
| ought not to wait until he drowns before you give it to him; 
| but you should give it to him now, and that is what we want to 





tracted to make the crop. That went on and got worse, and 
the farmers were called on to liquidate their indebtedness. | 
Under the policy adopted by the Federal Reserve Board very 
many bad to liquidate their indebtedness, and many of them 
have not yet had to do it, but they have gone ahead, and in 
many instances, notably in the West, have sold the crop 
against which the obligation exists, and it has paid but a 
small per cent of the obligation which was contracted in making 
the crop. . 

The result is that in the banks of this country there is this | 
agricultural paper uncovered except by the solvency of the | 
individual who signed the notes, the original source of the 
payment having been sold and dissipated for much less than | 
the obligation which existed. The commercial banks, therefore, | 
are tied up, and as we are passing we might say that the 
Federal Reserve Board has not forced them to liquidate this 
paper in many instances, and they are entitled to some credit | 
for that. These banks are tied up with paper on which if they | 
forced payment to-day much of it would be worthless, and 
great losses would be entailed on the banks. The farmers are | 
here asking us to enable the farm loan banks to put enough 
money behind them to allow them to put up their real estate 
and get the money to liquidate the indebtedness that is in the 
banks and Save the situation and prevent a catastrophe in this 
country, from a financial standpoint, that will probably cost 
us 10 years of depression to get over unless it is done. That 
is the situation which confronts this country. It is no ordinary | 
situation ; it is no local situation. 

yentlemen from the extreme Northwest, gentleman from the 
Middle West, gentlemen from the far West, from the South, 
and from the Southwest, all unite in making the statement that 
if the farmers can borrow the money on their real estate on the ! 
same scale that the Federal Farm Loan Board can loan it, they | 
could liquidate much of this uncovered indebtedness that is in | 
the banks and enable the wheels of business to begin to turn in 
this country and relieve the banks from being forced into liqui- | 
dation. That being the case, we find $140,000,000 of applica- | 
tions for loans by farmers of this country under this emer- 
gency. The Federal Farm Loan Board finds that selling bonds 
is rather slow. They sold $40,000,000 this spring. They can | 
not sell more than $40,000,000 at one time and they can not | 
sell them every 30 days. They have got to get the money to 





tide along and loan to the farmers and take their mortgages on 
their lands and sell the bonds as they can. Hence they asked 
for a revolving fund of $50,000,000. The Senate very promptly 
passed a bill giving it to them. It came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and went to the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and some weeks ago it was reported out of that committee by a 


| give the farmers $50,000,000 in their banks and charge them 


| a great act of grace to loan $25,000,000 to the farmers’ banks 


| liquidating their hold overs from last year’s crops, they are 
| going to bring down the whole structure of finance of the coun- 
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divided committee. The report never was filed. Influences were 
brought to bear to cut down the amount and get unity of action. 
I have not any question but that the bill carrying $50,000,000, 
as originally reported, would have been passed overwhelmingly 
in this House if the House could have had a vote upon it, but 
it never got to that point. It went back to the committee and 
then the Farm Loan Board came down there and stated that 
they were entirely satisfied with the $25,000,000 that this pro- 
vides additional. Let us see about that. The Farm Loan Board 
came there. We had a discussion, and they were present. They 
were asked, “Is that not enough? Will not this answer the 
purpose?” 

The chairman of the board was hesitant, but he said, “ Yes; 
we can get along with this.” I said, “ This would constitute a 
life-saver—that is what it would be, is it not?” That is the 
exact language used, and he repeated it. He says, “ Yes; this 
will be a life-saver, and that is all there is to it.” Fifty million 
dollars would be much better, $100,000,000 would be much better 
still, because by next fall the condition that confronts us now 
will be probably relieved by the cheapness of making the crops 
this year and a possible reaction in prices, but now is the time 
when these men need to liquidate their debts in the bank, and 
therefore we stand for the bill as originally passed by the Sen- 
ate, because it gives more in this emergency than this bill does 
by $20,000,000 and because there will be no ers up of - 

a man 1S 






















































































































































do. 

Talk about $50,000,000 being very heavy! Some people say 
that we want to give the farmers special privilege. Let us see 
what this bill provides. It provides for a deposit of $25,000,000 
at a rate of interest one-half of 1 per cent higher than the 
rate of interest which they get on their bonds, which is a pen- 
alty. It is a rate of interest 34 per cent higher than they 
charge the national banks of the country; it is higher than they 
charge a special depository, or a foreign depository, when they 
deposit their money. That is no special privilege; that is a 
penalty for being poor. 

The last Treasury report which tells us where the money 
of the United States is deposited says t:.at $75,000,000 are de- 
posited in the Federal reserve banks. They have power of 
issuing Federal reserve notes, gold reserves, and to-day they 
would be able to issue $2,000,000,000 more than is outstand- 
ing. They have in their account now $39,000,000 of profit 
that is due the United States, which. has not been turned 
over to the President. Yet people talk about its being hard to 
















































































54 per cent for it. Let us see where the other money is. 
posits in special depositories, $542,000,000. Those depositories 
pay only 2 per cent interest. To the credit of the United States 
in foreign depositories, $681,000, and to the credit of Govern- 
ment offices in foreign depositories, $53,843,000. Yet you say 
it will not do to give a deposit in the banks of $50,000,000 to 
the credit of the farmers, when you have $55,000,000 deposited 
in foreign depositories under an act which we passed here 
during this Congress, deposited for the purpose of fostering 
commerce an’ enabling the Government’s transactions to go on 
easily over there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What interest does the $55,000,000 in for- 
eign depositories yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. So far as I know, absolutely none. In 
the national banks of this country there are $20,000,000 de- 
posited, and they pay 2 per cent. Yet you talk about its being 
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at 54 per cent. 

I submit that the Senate bill ought to be passed, and it 
ought to be passed just as it is without writing another mark 
upon it. I would be willing to amend it to make it $100,000,000, 
and say to the people of this country that the basic interest of 
this country is endangered, and that if they do not provide for 






































try banks on their heads and bring destruction on the financial 
interests of this country. 

Now, is there any reason why money should not be available? 
What is going on in this country? In 12 months our gold re- 
serve was increased from 49 per cent to 72 per cent, 32 per 
cent more than the law requires. Everybody is talking about 
hard times, and yet the ability of this country to finance itself 
has never been as great in the history of the country, as shown 
in the last report of the Federal reserve banks. They could 
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issue 80 per cent more Federal reserve notes: than are out- 
standing to-day and still protect their gold’ reserve; and in 
the name of common sense what is gold for and what is money 
for if it is not to be used in time of financial stress? Are we 
hoarding it when we want to use it? I want to say that the 
time has come when there ought to be a loosening up of credits 
in this country, and there ought to be a loosening up because 
you are building up a hoarding system until we will get to a 
point where popular sentiment will break down and’ overthrow 
your board and bring destruction to your whole financial system. 
Now, let us get at another thing. The Federal reserve notes 
12 months ago were $3,104,000,000. To-day there are $2,674,- 
000,000. In other words, they have got a half billion dollars 
less notes outstanding and we have got more than five hundred 
million more free gold reserve. Then, I say, there is no reason 
in the world why this permission should not be given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I want to call attention to another 
thing about this: They say that you must not put the word 
“shall” in here when you are dealing with the Secretary of the 
Treasury about his deposits. You must not: use the word “ shall” 
in reference to deposits. No, no; leave it to his discretion; but 
when it comes over to the part about paying it back, it says 
that 15 days after the conclusion of the general offering of 
Federal land bonds the Treasurer “ shall’ demand a repay- 
ment of the $25,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has. expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield the gentleman an additional. minute. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now, if you do not want to make it im- 
perative to make him deposit it, why make it imperative. to | 
require him to call it, whether they are prepared to pay or not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is aware, of course, that 
the suggestion is from Mr. Lobdell, one of the commissioners? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That may be, but Mr, Lobdell does not 
happen to be a member of the legislative department of this 
Government. Iam tired of hearing that just because somebody. 
says. it, we should. do so-and-so. I am a Representative of 
240,000 people, and they expect me. to exercise my judgment, 
regardless of Mr. Lobdell or anybody else, and. I propose, if 
somebody else does not do it, to move to strike out the word 
“shall” and insert the word “ may,’ and have it discretionary | 
with the Secretary of the Treasury in both instances as: to 
whether he will make deposits. and whether he: will. call it in | 
15 days. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youna]. 

A GOVERNMENT BOUNTY ON CANADIAN LUMBER WOULD BE MORE DEFENSIBLE 
THAN A TARIFF. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, one of the big things, perhaps, the 
most important thing standing in way of reduction of prices, is 
rent, and the biggest factor in rent, at least so far as it can be 
affected by legislation in Congress, is lumber. 


REPUBLICAN CAUCUS PROBABLE. 


Every day it becomes more evident that the Members of tlre 
House will insist upon a Republican conference in respect to 
lumber duties. In order that those who attend this conference, 
or caucus, as it is used to be called, may have before them in 
convenient fexm the main facts in respect to the propesed duty 
on dressed lumber, I have undertaken to present to the louse a 
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The time the gentleman 






















industry, both in the United States and in Canada. 
Mr. Speaker, any duty imposed against lumber can be justi- 







tariff protection. 
LUMBER TARIFF FROM REVENUE STANDPOINT INDEFENSIBLE, 


It is my contention that it can not under any cireumsfances 
be defended from the standpoint of revenue for the reason that 
the proposed duty of 25 per cent ad valorem reported in the 
newspapers will be absolutely prohibitive. Under such a 
duty I doubt if a single board of finished lumber would be im- 
ported excepting under unusual conditions, when demand might 
exceed supply. It is conceivable that under: such conditions 
if there were such a thing possible as a building boonr lumber 
prices might reach a point where there would be some importa- 
tions; but the duties collected would be negligible. Upon hard- 
wood flooring it would amount to from $8 to: $20 per thousand 
feet. depending upon the quality, and later I shall give the 
figures on other kinds of dressed lumber. 




















considerable amount of information in respect to the lumber 


fied only from the standpoint of revenue or that the lumber in- | 
dustry is suffering from foreign competition and is in need of | 





REPUBLICAN PLATFORM DBLIGHTFULLY INDEFINITE. 

From the standpoint of protection it is also unjustifiable. 
There: was a time when Republicans used _to believe that the 
tariff should measure the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, to which at times was added the idea that 
there: should also be a reasonable profit to the American manu- 
facturer, but I see from the Republican platform adopted last 
year in Chicago that while the attention of those in the conven- 
tion, as well as those outside of it, was centered on other ques- 
tions of absorbing interest, an entirely new measure of protec- 
tion was announced in these words: 

The Republican Party reaffirms its belief in the protective principles 
andi pledges itself to a revision of the tariff as soon as conditions shall 
make it necessary for the preservation of the home market for American 
labor, agriculture, and industry. 

This tariff plank is so delightfully indefinite that the party is 
not pledged to a revision either upward or downward, But our 
duty to do the rational thing. in respect to the tariff on lumber, 
as well as. other commodities, is none the less obligatory 
upon. us, 

Getting. back of our most recent party utterance as to. the 
tariff.to.a time when our people were thinking more about it, 
I think we should approach the consideration of a duty on lum- 
ber from. the standpoint of the relative costs of production: be- 
tween this country and Canada, which is our only competitor 
covering that commodity. Those who seek a duty on lumber 
must show that if they are granted a duty by this House, that 
production costs, including freight rates by reason of a longer 
haul, are lower in Canada than in our country. This they have 
been utterly unable to do up to this. time. 

NO COUNTRY CAN MAKE LUMBER SO CHEAPLY AS OURS. 

Mr; Chairman, it is my belief that no country in the world can 
manufacture lumber in commercial quantities as cheaply as 
the United States, and that Canada, our only competitor, is no 
exception, 

Let us consider, first, the element of labor. Based upon the 
reported cut in the United States as contained in the last avail- 
able bulletin, No. 845, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; and the wages paid in 1921, and based upon the total 
Canadian cut for 1919, which is the last available from the 
Dominion statistics on lumber cut, and the wages paid in 1921, 
we get the following results: 

LABOR CHEAPER IN UNITED STATES. 
Mr. Chairman, the average wage paid at the present time for 


| common labor in Canada is greater than in the United States. 


>) oO 


Average wage: Canada, $3.37 
per day. 


per day; United States, $2.86 


UNITED STATES. 

18,354,418,000 board feet manufactured on the basis of 20 
cents per hour, 10-hour day. 

9,746,848,000 board feet manufactured on the basis of 45 cents 
per hour, 8-hour day. 

6,260,754,000 board feet manufactured on the basis of 35 cents 
per hour, 10-hour day. 

Average common. labor, $2.86 per day. 

CANADA. 

1,432,068,000 board feet manufactured on basis of 
per hour and 9-hour day. 

2;694,915,000 board feet manufactured on basis of 
per hour and 10-hour day. 

Average common labor, $3.37 per day. 

The average wage paid in 1920 for common labor was also 
greater in Canada than in the United States. 

Average wage: Canada, $4.82’ per day; United States, $3.88 
per day. 


35 cents 


cents 


35 


UNITED STATES. 

13;354,418;000 board feet manufactured on the basis of 30 
cents per hour common-labor rate and 10-hour day. 

9,746,848,000 board feet manufactured on the basis of 55 cents 
per hour common-labor rate and 8-hour day. 

6,260,754,000 board feet manufactured on the basis of 50 cents 
per hour common-labor rate and 10-hour day. 

Average common labor, $3.88 per day. 

CANADA, 


1,432,068,000 board feet manufactured on basis of 
per hour common-labor rate and 9-hour day. 

2,694,915,000 board feet manufactured on basis of 
per hour, 10-hour day. 

Average common labor, $4.82 per day. 

The relative labor costs: are well supported by the fact that 
we are shipping two and one-half million dollars’ worth of lum- 
ber per month to. one Canadian P:ovince—Ontario: 





50. cents 


50. cents 





1921. 
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LUMBERMEN NOT UNITED FOR A TARIFF, 


Mr. Chairman, the lumbermen themselves are by no means 
united in the request for a duty on lumber. Mr. John Kirby, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose remarks can be found in the printed hearings before our 
committee, said that a duty on lumber could not be justified 
from the standpoint of protection, although he did say that the 
Government ought to pick up some revenue out of the importa- 
tions. Evidently he had no thought that a duty so high as 25 
per cent ad valorem would be proposed, because such a duty, 
for the reasons already stated, can not be regarded as a revenue 
duty, because the rate is practically prohibitive. 

Many of the lumber manufacturers are opposed to the imposi- 
tion of a duty on lumber, perhaps a majority of them. It is 
said by those who wish a duty on lumber that only those par- 
ticular manufacturers who own mills both in the United States 
and Canada are in favor of free lumber. ‘That statement is not 
true and can not be borne out by the facts. It is possible, 
however, to obtain very valuable figures from those particular 
concerns which do own mills in both the United Staies and 
Canada, because such concerns can give us accurate costs of 
production in both countries. 

Here is a statement from a lumber concern which owns mills 
in both Minnesota and Ontario. Everyone knows, of course, 
that Ontario joins Minnesota on the east. The statement com- 
pares operations in western Ontario and eastern Minnesota, as 
follows: 

WAGES HIGHER IN ONTARIO, 
Statement showing a comparison of average wages per hour paid by a 


typical Minnesota sawmill and a typical western Ontario sawmill dur- 
ing 1919, 1920, and for the season of 1921, 


{These two mills fairly represent the scale of wages in all plants in the two territories.} 


1920 | 

































1919 1921! 

| 

Class of employment. | | | | | 
| Onta- | Minne-| Onta- Minne-| Onta- Minne- 

rio. sota. | rio. | sota. | rio. sota. 
eee | sods 
| | | } | | 

Deak aks saciid dees aes | $0.425 | $0.425 | £0.550 | $0.550 | $0.450 | $0,385 
1, elite ieee | .450{ .450| .350] .550] .450| .385 
MUM Dies: beset snasns se stes } .900} .900} 1.150] 1.150] .925 - 900 
OS OR fw ee 525} .525! .675| .675 | f 475 
BR ties inc420,0 0 nan ke tkake nu - 450 450} .550; . 385 
RINT vias tixcccccsccaty se 450} .450} 1 550) . 400 
SUMNER 6.0 Se Seca Sogu nas 425 | .425 | 52 .370 
pO SE re ie | .500 . 500 | 6 475 
BEN Sod nvccncevccévenass 450 . 150 . 550 | . 385 
PUM tric. cc oa crcantes 495 | 1495 | 525 | ‘370 
Head-ond slasher................ - 450 . 450 . 500 | 350 
‘Tail-end slasher...............-- 1 .400}  . 400 500 | . 350 
Trimmerman | 7450] 450 | 625 + 400 
WR WU wocdn sc oocccecetueadees | .475 ATE 625 - 400 
TIIART COIs... cae cseeecsl - 400 - 400 | - 500 . 350 
| eee ee . 400 . 400 | - 500 | . 350 
Ra igS cwcindin Ceehiniendéhads - 450 - 450 | - 550 | . 385 
MMT os 2 vs kn 5 ecac6 asacrce. 475 | 475 | . 575 | . 400 
Os ea Ls. heuwstacudad .450| 450 | . 550 385 
ee ere . 500 . 500 | . 600 - 600 . 420 
WIDE ooo 2552 set cc osde veers | 475) .475 | 600 | .475 . 420 
ree | 490] 490 | -600 | .500 . 420 
ee ee 400} .400 - 500 | - 406 . 350 
Average, allclasses...... ; .47 -47 587} .478 - 413 

' | 

1 Prevailing waye at present time. 

It will be noted that the existing (1921 basis) wages in Ontario 


ore higher than in Minnesota. 
labor paid in American money. 


These two operations cut the same species of timber, they are 
nearly the same size, and their method of manufacture is the same. 

Norr.—The wages’ paid in Minnesota and western Ontario during 
1919 and 1920 were practically identical. The wages paid in Ontario 
at present and the 1921 basis are higher than Minnesota, 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING COST ON PACIFIC 

COLUMBIA, 

Mr. Chairman, turning to the matter of wages paid on the west 
coast, where fir and spruce are produced west of the Cascade 
Mountains and pine east of the Cascade Mountains, which also 
applies to British Columbia as well as Washington and Oregon, 
IT wish to direct the attention of the House to the fact that the 
west coast of the United States has been operating on an eight- 
hour day as against nine hours in British Columbia. For that 
reason the average wage per hour on our west coast for the 
lower classes of labor is somewhat higher than in British 
Columbia, but this is offset by the added efficiency of the Ameri- 
‘an laborer. The west coast producers themselves admitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee that their labor was more 
efficient. As to the higher classes of labor and skilled labor 
there is practically no difference in wages, although one mill 
in British Columbia may pay greater wages for a sawyer than 
a certain mill in Washington, and vice versa. 


During 1919 and 1920 and 1921 Ontario 


COAST CHEAPER THAN BRITISH 





— 


The claim is made by those who desire a tariff that oriental 
labor in British Columbia is a material competitive factor. 
There are approximately 4,200 orientals in British Columbia 
in the woods, sawmills, and shingle mills, and approximately 
6,000 orientals in like employment in the States of Oregon 
and Washington. As compared to our total consumption only 
one three-hundredths of the lumber used by this country is 
entirely manufactured by oriental labor in British Columbia. 
Hardly a competitive factor! 

The timber licenses issued by the British Columbia Govern- 
ment forbid the employment of Japanese and Chinese in log- 
ging operations. Besides, labor costs are only useful as one 
factor cf the total costs of production. 

As to the total costs of producing lumber in Canada and the 
United States, the committee has before it figures which com- 
pare the costs of production of the various species of wood and 
producing districts of Canada and the United States. The cost 
of producing pine lumber in one country is compared with the 
cost of producing pine in the other; the cost of producing fir 
and spruce lumber in one country is compared with fir and 
spruce of the other. Composite figures for groups of mills must 
be used in order to reflect the competition of the average of all 
grades produced. I have taken as a basis of my comparison the° 
cost$ of production during the year 1920, as submitted by the 
various lumber associations throughout Canada and the United 
States. These statements were compiled prior to the discussion 
of this tariff legislation. They are: 

Total cost of producing southern pine, 1920, $31.21 per 1,000 
board feet, as submitted by the Southern Pine Association. 

Total cost of producing pine lumber in eastern Ontario, as 
submitted by the Lumber Association, at Ottawa, Canada, for 
the entire year of 1920, $38.10 per 1,000 board feet. 

Total cost of producing fir and spruce on our west coast 
during 1920, as submitted in printed cost statements of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, $33.76 per 1,000 board feet. 

Total cost of producing fir and spruce in British Columbia, as 
submitted in printed cost statements of the British Columbia 
Lumbermen’s Association, $36.77 per 1,000 board feet. 

These figures are amplified and explained in the condensed 
operating statements of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the British Columbia Lumbermen’s Association. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NeEwTon], who has taken 
a very active part in the fight for free lumber, has handed to 
me these very valuable tabulated statements showing the com- 
parative costs of producing lumber on the Pacific Coast States 
and British Columbia. I shall ask to have both of these state- 
ments printed in the Recorp. They are well worth the study of 
every Member of the House. 


LUMBER COSTS ON WEST COAST. 
Condensed operating statement of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


[Composite average, 58 operations, 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1920, 
shows 6.74 per cent return on investment.] 







































































| 
12 months to Dee. 31, 
| Feet. 
| Per 

| Amount. ithousand. 

Se oth a | Ee 

Logs (basis, log scale): sis Si | - 
Inventory at beginning...,............ 175, 539,000 | $2,647, 720.19 $15. 08 
Cost of logs produced... . 1, 032, 667,000 } 15, 861, 884. 66 15. 36 
DGG PENNE. on sign dcdsarqetencne 841, 163,000 | 18,605, 413.93 22.12 
BGiixnc cha sinnasucneensduumasadace 2,049, 369.000 | 37,115,018. 78 18.11 
Deduct—inventory at end............. 154,813.000 | 2,165, 162. 73 13.99 
Cost of logs disposed of.............. 1, 894,556,000 | 34,949,856.05/ 18.45 
Disposition— } a sag 7 
To lumber mill (sawn). ........... 1, 783, 407,000 | 33,279, 902.75 18. 66 
TO MINERS oo vacnicuddsesdnasss ,081, 000 925, 360. 74 17.77 
a ee ee 54,413,000 | 1,083, 172.20 19. 91 
Logs lost and used 4,655, 000 | 69, 569. 98 14.94 
iia ied psnaden nvikenegenhaaae 1, $94, 556,000 | 35,358,005. 67 18. 66 
Log gain 1,894,556,000 | 408, 149.62 21 
Lumber (basis, board measure): | 

“Inventory at beginning:............... 353,374,000 | 7,452,247. 83 21.09 
Logs sawn (overrun, year, 7.6 percent).| 1,918, 205,000 | 33,279, 902. 75 17. 35 
Manufacturing costs. .................- 1, 918, 205,009 | 23,917,079. 39 12. 47 
Lumber purchased..................-- 14, 025, 000 | 533, 921. 69 | 38. 07 
a LS... Ades 2,285, 604, 009 | 28. 52 
Deduct inventory at end.............. | 467 , 755, 000 16, 12 
Production eost of lumber sold. ....| 1,817,849,000 | 57, 643, 978. 45 31.71 
Shipping expenses......... capudetetey 1, 817,849,000 | 1,789, 032. 73 -98 
Selling expenses.............. -.--e00- | 1,817, $49, 000 1,951, 111. 94 } 1.07 
Total cost of lumber sold........... 1, 817,849,000 | 61,384, 123. 12 33. 76 
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: COSTS ON WEST COAST—continued. 


operating statement of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
_tion— Continued, 





















12 months to Dec. 31 
1920. 










Lumber—Continued. 
Sale S; lumber f. o. 


















L 817, 849, 000 “= 249. 43 | 








Underweights 
TR ea et anit cece ena "7, S17, $49, 000 | 66, 702, 029. 69 | 











1, 817,849,000 | 5a a a 
| 1,817,849, 000 

| 128177849;000 | 
1,817; 349; 000 | 


| 1,817,849,000 | 









Misceliaweoces OF er rations, gain 







Actual operating gain........... 8,000, 092. 40 | 
Amount invested capitalper thousand | 
annual output (based on data fur- | 
nished price-fixing committee 
War Industries Board in 1918) 
Percentage return on in 












rested capital . 

















—This st atement: represents all operating ‘reports received cove ering the 2 
1nd includes operations shox wn on opposite page plus mills not re- 
ng the month of December separately. 


LUMBER COSTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
» operating statement of British Columbia Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


12 months ended Dec. 
average daily output.] 





mont hs" period ; 






Lee i 









[23 operations, 31, 1920, being 51.7 per cent of | 


























Logs purchased 
7s to lumber mill 




















Lumber (basis, board measure): 
overrun 8.2 per cent of mills showing over- 
















Manufacturing ex; 





Supplies Sebssdsseoscl 
Ma 1intenance and repairs s 
supplies and maintenance and re- 
BB sinc ccccvgeewnngadell feet analyzed. . 
eral expens' se ( SARI Anon <nerenanal W0.-5. 
Fire insurance 
Ww orkmen’ 8 a 

























shut dom n ov verhead. 
Administrative 















rotal of manufacturing ex 







st of manufacturing.... 
Lumber inventory at beginning 




















Total cost of lumber handled.......... 


540, 195, 229 | 16,301, 192. 72 
inventory at Dec. 3 31, 62: ‘ Be: 






Production cost of lumber sold 





Shipping expenses 














Total cost of lumber sold 
les, lumber f. 0. b 





tte ee en ee en ee ewe enw eeee wraeeerewenas| 



















LABORERS GO BACK 





AND FORTH TO CANADA, 

*, Chairman, perhaps the most conclusive thing which 
can be cited to show that the lumber costs are practically the 
same in Canada as in the United States is the fact that labor 
goes back and forth between one country and the other. 
esteemed colleague from Oregon [Mr. 








HAWLEY] brought this 
as will be seen by the foregoing dialogue, 
which oeeurred at the public hearings before our committee: 

or. And you don’t want any protection on lumber, but just 





situation to light, 








I don’t think we particularly need protection, 
"iano you made any inquiry as to the cost of production 
competing product in Canada? 










Mr. SAuNpeRsS. Yes, sir. ; : 
Mr. Hawtey. Can they manufacture a thousand feet for a less price 


than you can? ; : 
Mr. SAunpgers, I think not, sir. Onur wages are the same. Our 


workmen exchange some. 
Mr. Saunders is a Michigan lumberman. 
COST TO AMERICAN CONSUMERS. 


Now, as to what it will cost American consumers: First of 
all, it depends on the wording of the lumber paragraph as 
finally carried in the bill. 

If the bill when it shall have been finally considered and 
finally agreed upon and reported embraces all planed lumber as 
well as lumber tongued and grooved, it will cover 100 per cent 
of all imported dressed lumber; if it embraces only lumber 
which is tongued and grooved, it will cover about 50 per cent of 
all imported dressed lumber. 

Dressed lumber, which includes all siding, ceiling, flooring, 
ship-lap, sheathing, and partition, is the chief requirement for 
houses, barns, garages, machine sheds, and storehouses, now so 
scarce all over the country. An ad valorem duty on these items 
will mean a duty of from $5 to $12 per thousand feet on the 
softwoods, depending on the quality, and from $8 to $20 per 
thousand on hardwood flooring. 

It is up to us to face this problem squarely. Those whe are 
satisfied with having only rough lumber free are those who will 
be content with a house where the snow will sift through in the 
winter and the flies crawl through in the summer. 

Here is an average estimate of the increase of cost to the 
building of dwellings and farm construction if a 25 per cent 
ad vagorem tax is adopted and is taken full advantage of by 
the manufacturers. 

Wholesale, not retail, prices are given. 

At Manhattan, Kans.: One farmhouse of 7 rooms and one 
| barn of lumber. 

Total footage of all lumber, 50,000 board feet, one-third of 
which will be dressed one side and one edge; the balance will 
be worked to pattern, such as flooring, siding, ceiling, partition, 
and sheathing, which can properly be classed as tongue-and- 
grooved material. 

Approximate present price of total material: 

Ee SE Oe thea nedhn cednpence nnn casdgecaauuae 


I I indies hls hott moma vs ny gga ao nreieew aren a ene me tniertinen so aes cain 
SOE NCE S hiiiiie cer cesar casei ewnw eae ene esneion ab cess ew sid abi 


$560. 00 
1, 700, 00 
600. 00 


EL 2 ctcieememie ieesaeres Aenea tis hag mail tnictaos tesa steiechesinaina wien selene 2, 860. 00 





Duty increases 16,000 feet by $5 per PN ROR lac. shai ecuaree 80. 00 
Duty increases 34, 000 feet by $8.75 per 1, asd WE coin o Seeueta 297. 50 
Duty increases shingles by 60 cents per Te ee 60. 00 

Total inerease in wholesale prices by duty__-------_ 437. 50 


At Lexington, Nebr.: One farm, 7-room house of lumber. 

Total footage of lumber, 22,000 board feet. 

If amended schedules means that any lumber finished on one 
or more sides is dutiable, the entire amount above is taxed. 











Total present cost: iy 
CD WR atte. nnddibsnundilbsearnnweatkasonsaninn $216. 00 
16,000 at $50_ ‘ 800. 00 
SO 3eP SE Gi... .ctinn ssbb a on einen 240. 00 

I ices cncdictn ites Sadeerenisnbinbinataaishaiaiteianritcun titania Melaitindi ni ninsdioails . 00 

Duty increases 6,000 feet by $5 per 1, 000 board feet........ 80. 00 

Duty increases 16, 000 feet by $8.75 per 1,000 board feet_._._.._ 140. 00 

| Duty increases 40, ‘000 shingles by 60 cents__-.__-------..-- 24. 00 





Total increase by proposed duty_.--.---_--~~- a ppaae 244. 00 


At Des Moines, Iowa: One urban home of 7 rooms. 
Total footage of lumber, 27,000 board feet. 


- | Present cost: 
9 000 Soe t BORO. tee. oe oS $337. 50 
18, 000 feet) et BGR aie tin cebetcod lel dk 1, 080, 00 
50000 shinsies 6¢ $6.00... .<naqncmanennccnenmepnennan 325, 00 


mUten  GbNG se. cad xc adtebcceaeubebacwbbsdunnehanncn 


Duty increases 9,000 feet by $5-.~---~-~-~-~- 
Duty increases 18,000 feet by $10___---__- 
Duty inmereases 50, 000 shingles by 60 cents_ 





Total increase caused by duty. aes 
At Bismarck, N. Dak.: One urban ED of 8 rooms. 


| Present cost : 
| IE CU I ao iacsdaleteesas'aepiruaicdbth whitsanugtating een nid anion eel 


2b, 000 feet at $5 skirts siiedhaiaddencaitititiaens tes 
55.000 shingles ‘at ED blithe tied Lh dtiesceslintes no della sin ist Yon ea 
IE OTe ditt te ten encteten cites earn canted hg cet cant tipieahii-tiednigd a 








Duty increases a 500 feet by $5.25 per 1,000 feet 39. 

Duty increases 2 20, 000 feet by $9.50 per 1,000 feet______----- 190, 00 

Duty increases 55,000 shingles at 60 cents___--.._--------- 5. 00 
Total increase caused by duty_....._.-.--._..-._.--< 262. 57 





















1921. 


CONGRES 


At Racine, Wis.: One 8-room house and barn. 
Total footage of lumber, 55,000 board feet. . 
Present cost: 


SGOG foot Wk WOO ki ee a ee 689. 50 
See weet at BOR. 6. a elt a een 2; 160. 00 
120,000 shingles at $6.50... on. nnn none 780. 00 
Wited emits ee tie ala el ie ae 8, 629. 50 

Duty increases 19,000 feet by $5.25.......__.....-..-.-.--= 99. 75 


Duty increases 36,000 feet by $10 360. 00 











Duty increases 120,000 shingles ‘by 60 cents-----.--.--- 72, 00 
Total tncrease caused by duty...—-.-..-.----------. 531. 75 
At Springfield, Ill.: One 7-room house. 
Total footage, 22,000 board feet. 

Present cost : : 
See tent 0: GOR MO. oe on ice 231, 00 
US RI ee OS ceetantsenpeneicavanhasatancedeeass 960. 00 
I IN OO itis et che a we ncintigeeteiaees 266. 00 

NN ie a ON eS cena 1, 457. 00 

Duty increases’ 6,60@ feet by $5... .--..-.~--....--.=.. 30. 00 

Déty incroamss' 16 Gon tect be SiG... kk ntnnnn 160, 00 

Duty increases 40,000 shingles by 60 cents____------------ 24. 00 

Total fieseeee Caused be Gully... ee 214. 00 
At Benton Harbor, Mich.: Same as Springfield, Ml. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: One urban home of 8 rooms. 
Total footage, 29,000 board feet. 

Present cost: — 
9,500 feet at $38.50 365. 75 
ON eh cenereentaicemepitadindltreigsies ~~ 1,218.75 
OG, C00 sneesies 40 OC Ber Bho eee ets nn 382. 80 

Tn CGR rk i re Sea bee bk ee 1, 967. 30 

Dts, Geenenenn Oe Saat We Oi nk inn enes 47. BO 

Day sevens sees Gee ee ek 8 175. 50 

Duty increases 58,000 shingles by 60 cents per M__---~---~--~ 34. 80 

Total imerease caused by duty...............--~-.--.. 257. 80 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Mount Vernon, N. Y., and any New England 
point: Duty affects same as at Cincinnati, Ohio, $257.80. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not come into the House in time 
to hear the gentleman’s opening remarks. Do I understand the 
gentleman is now making a statemrent as to the action of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on lumber? 

Mr. YOUNG. No; I have not made any statement of what 
action the Ways and Means Committee has taken, but I will 
say to the gentleman that the newspapers of the country have 
carried statements repeatedly, apparently handed out by those 
in favor of a duty, that a duty will be carried on certain 
classes of lumber, and they have been very careful to say it 
is not going to be put on all classes but is going to be 25 per 
cent on a certain class. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is stating to this House 
that the committee has decided to put a duty on certain, classes 
of lumber, is he? 

Mr. YOUNG. I anr stating that the committee has the matter 
of lumber duties under consideration, and I am saying that 
if a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is placed on dressed lumber 
that it will increase the cost of the building of a house and 
barn at Manhattan, Kans., $437.50, provided the manufacturers 
of this country take full advantage of that duty. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman has not made a definite 
statement that anything has been decided upon in reference to it? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have not stated what the committee will 
finally report. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
far been agreed upon 

Mr. YOUNG. I have not done so; but I will say the news- 
papers have carried the reports repeatedly, apparently handed 
out by those who want a duty, that it is not to be a duty on 
all lumber, but it is going to be confined to dressed lumber, 
the same amount as that charged by Canada against us, which 
is 25 per cent, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no possible objection to the 
gentleman stating that if the committee decided to do a cer- 
tain thing then a certain result might follow, but I hope the 
gentleman would not state to the House with any authority 
whatever that the committee has decided to put a duty on 
lumber, or no duty on lumber, or anything which has occurred 
in the committee. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am referring to the duty of 25 per cent now 
carried by Canada, and what the effect would be if we imposed 
a similar duty. It is a question of the greatest importance not 
only to the Members of this House but to the people of this 
country that they face the situation and know what it means. 


Has the gentleman stated what has so 
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Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from North Dakota by what authority he assumes that if there 
is a duty of 25 per cent put on lumber then that lumber will 
immediately advance 25 per cent? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have not made that statement, I will say 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I think the gentleman is trying to 
leave that impression, though. 4 

Mr. YOUNG. No; I made a prediction of what would happen 
if the manufacturers take full advantage of the duty. And I 
want to tell you another thing, which is that the lumbermen of 
the United States have not been very slow in the past in taking 
advantage of trade opportunities. And I will say this 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. Ina moment. There is still another considera- 
tion, which I had not intended to mention but am going to 
mention, and that is that the wholesalers, who usually charge a 
profit of about 15 per cent, will add that to whatever duty there 
will be; the retailers will put on another profit of about 25 per 
cent of whatever the cost is to them. Then the contractor will 
add 10 per cent to the grand total. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. YOUNG. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact, though, that the 
price of lumber is higher to-day under the Underwood tariff 
bill than under the last Republican tariff bill? 

" Mr. YOUNG. Lumber is not as high now as it has been, 
ut 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 


Will the gentleman yield? 








Then you can not blame that on the 


tariff. 
Mr. YOUNG. But the industry has flourished under free 
trade. They have enjoyed about 974 per cent of the American 


lumber trade. They ought not to ask us for a high duty in 
order to capture the remaining 24 per cent. 
CONSERVATION OF TIMBER SUPPLY. 
Conservation of our timber supply dictates a policy of free 
lumber. 


The Chief Forester of the United States in his report issued 
June 1, 1920, in reply to Sepate resolution 311, stated: 


Three-fifths of the original timber of the United States has gone. 
* ¥* * We are using timber four times as fast as we are growing 
it. * * * ‘The forests remaining are so localized as greatly to re- 
duce their national utility. That the depletion of timber is not the 
sole cause of recent high prices of forest production, but it is an im- 
penton’ contributing cause whose effects would increase steadily as 

epletion continues. The virgin areas of the United States covered 
822,000,000 acres; they have now shrunk to one-sixth of that area. 


Mr. Chairman, if Congress should enact legislation to affect 
lumber at all it would be more logical to pay a bounty for all 
Canadian lumber shipped into our country than to erect a tariff 
wall so high as to shut it all out. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION MAKES SERIOUS CHARGES. 


As far as softwoods are concerned, I think the request for 
duties comes solely from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and other manufacturers of soft lumber throughout the 
country are either not particularly interested or are opposed to 
it. Bearing in mind that it is the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association which is urging that we impose this duty, it might 
be well to read what the Federal Trade Commission has to say , 
about the manufacturers who compose that association, which 
I think will be found very ilkuminating: 


Between 1915 and 1920 wholesale quotations on fir lumber increased 
from 300 per cent to 500 per cent, and most items doubled in price 
after the armistice. Notwithstanding substantial reductions since the 
spring of 1920, on some items quotations still range about as they were 
in May and June, 1919, and om others as they were in the spring of 
1917. On substantial portions of the production present quotations 
are still more than double the October, 1915, prices. Fir logs are 
quoted as of May, 1921, at prices identical with those which were 
fixed by the War Industries Board as the war-time maximum, and 
which the loggers continued in force as the minimum until June, 1919. 
These comparisons are based upon the published quotations of the 
manufacturers and loggers. 

The loggers and lumber manufacturers of the Douglas fir region are 
organized for the purpose of taking concerted action on the prices of 
logs and lumber, supporting the prices so fixed by means of concerted 
restriction of production. 

The relation between the fir-log and lumber markets is such that 
ordinary manufacturing profits tend to be absorbed in the price of logs 
and the valuation of timber, particularly on falling wholesale lumber 
markets. The frequent and present claims of unprofitable mill prices 
are largely explainable by the collusive action of loggers and timber- 
owning mills in enhancing the value of logs and standing timber. 

Despite the fact that retail prices on lumber in January, 1921, had 
not been reduced proportionately to the decline in wholesale prices, the 
manufacturers joined hands with the retailers in an advertising cam- 
paign to revive buying, which, if successful, will tend to prevent such 
a reduction in retail prices, 
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The success of the Douglas fir loggers’ and manufacturers’ concerted 
efforts to advance prices in 1919 was threatened by the importation of 
Canadian logs, and led to efforts to prevent such importation. Failing 
in this, the British Columbian loggers became affiliated with the Amerl- 
oan associations and adopted the latter's prices. 

DEMAND FOR FREE LUMBER NOT SECTIONAL, 

Mr. Chairman, the demand for free lumber is not sectional. 
It comes from all over the country—north, south, east, and west. 
And it is not confined to any class. The people in the cities 
where rents are high and where housing problems are being 
studied as never before, want-it and want it badly. The farm- 
ers are also for it. In this connection Mr. Gray Silver, Wash- 
ington representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
wrote me on May 23 ag follows: 

J. R. Howard, Chicago, Ill.; Washington representative, 
Gray Silver.]} 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
MUNSEY BUILDING, 
Washington, May 28, 1921. 








(President, 


Hon, GeorGe M. Youna, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

DEAR Mr. YounG: As you probably know, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation held a conference of its executive committee and repre- 
sentatives of State federations in Washington during the two weeks 
following April 11. On April 22 this conference, officially representing 
the entire American Farm Bureau Federation, passed a resolution, copy 
of which is attached, protesting against the placing of any import duty 
upon lumber, either in the rough or dressed state. 

The total normal annual cut in this country is equivalent to about 
24,000,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber (51,000,000,000 feet board 
measure and 110,000,000 cords of firewood). Of this amount the 
farmers consume close to 11,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 46 per cent of 
the entire cut. Agriculture, therefore, may be justly considered the 
greatest single wood-using industry of the United States. 

Of the total saw-timber material, agriculture consumes 10,600,000,000 
feet board measure, out of which 6,750,000,000 feet board measure is 
used for construction purposes. Nine hundred million feet board meas- 
ure is made up of slack cooperage, shingles, and poles, and the balance 
is lumber in manufactured products purchased by the farmers. In 
addition to this consumption, the farmers consume 8,600,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber products in the form of fencing and fuel wood. The 
10,600,000,000 feet board measure are equivalent to 2,400,000,000 cubic 
feet, making a total annual consumption of 11,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of lumber consumed by American agriculture. 

The demand by the farming industry for lumber and timber products 
is steadily increasing and any curtailment in the supply of such mate- 
rials will result in very serious injury to agricultural interests of the 
country. When we realize that the annual growth and reproduction 
in this country is in the neighborhood of 6,000,000,000 feet, and is 
mostly in the lower grades, we realize how seriously threatened is our 
future timber supply. With a situation such as this facing the coun- 
try it would seem to us entirely impracticable to consider the placing 
of a duty on the importation of lumber. ,Jn fact, the conditions exist- 
ing would point rather to the necessity of adopting a policy which 
would remove as far as possible the burden of supplying our needs 
from our rapidly depleting supply. Every piece of lumber imported 
from Canada saves just that much from our remaining supply, and 
therefore from a conservation angle a tariff on lumber merely serves 
to more rapidly deplete our own forest reserve. 

We have carefully examined the testimony before your committee, 
and note several statements that are practically admissions on the part 
of the lumber interests that on a basis of cost they have nothing to 
fear from the importation of Canadian lumber. On the other hand, 
the fact that Canada imposes a 25 per cent ad valorem duty and has 
in addition to that an antidumping provision which allows them to 
further assess a 15 per cent ad valorem duty to protect Canadian lum- 
ber from American imports would strengthen our belief that our lumber 
does not need protection from Canadian lumber. This would leave the 
tariff on lumber as purely a revenue measure. It is estimated that we 
might possibly secure $1,500,000 returns from the proposed tariff, 
The absurdity of appropriating $7,000,000 for reforestation purposes 
and attempting to secure revenue from a tariff on importation of lum- 
ber would seem apparent on the face of it to anyone, 

When, in addition to the general situation, we consider the present 
acute shortage of homes and the high prices still prevailing in con- 
struction work in this country we can see no possible justification for 
a tariff on lumber at this time. 

Therefore we desire as strongly as possible to present the desires of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation as expressed in the attached 
resolution. We wish further to say that this matter has been sub- 
mitted to our State and county bureaus and we have official resolutions 
passed by 15 State farm bureau federations and by hundreds of county 
farm bureaus protesting against this tariff on lumber, 

Very truly, yours, 
Gray SILVER, 
Washington Representative. 


SHALL WE ENDANGER OUR SPLENDID TRADE WITH CANADA? 

Mr. Chairman, we shall be very shortsighted, indeed, if we 
overlook our splendid export trade to Canada. We sell more 
manufactured stuff to Canada than to any other foreign coun- 
try. It must be an injurious factor in securing Canadian busi- 
ness for the Canadians to find it necessary to pay in settlement 
for American goods $111 for every $100 money draft sent to our 
country, which they have been doing for a year or so past... It 
goes without saying that the reduction of our imports from 
Canada acts as a factor to increase the disparity in the money 
exchange rates between the two countries. We ought to take 
into account that shutting out $60,000,000 worth of lumber from 
Canada will be still further aggravating the money exchange 
situation and making it still more difficult for our manufac- 
turers to export their products to Canada. If the lumber manu- 
faciurers were hard pressed by reason of foreign competition 
and in a critical condition, it might not be fair to ask them to 
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suffer for the benefit of exporters generally throughout the 
United States. Fortunately no such condition has arisen in 
connection with the lumber industry, and it seems to me that 
we ought not under the circumstances to endanger our entire 
trade with Canada by the imposition of a foolish, indefensible 
duty upon lumber. 

Here are some statements which I shall ask to have printed 
in the Recorp showing the great volume and the character of 
our trade with Canada. 

Statement showing the relative importance of Canada’s patronage to 
the United States—The value of imports, by years, into Canada and 


the increase in purchases from the United States, both in quantity 
and in proportion to the total imports. 














| 
i we : Per cent 
| Value imports Pe 
Year. — value all | ‘from United United 
ports. States _ States 
| 7 7% imports. 
“ si caniaeaaal \ os tines 
| 
$127, 514, 594 | $47, 735, 678 37.1 
123, 137, 019 | 56, 032, 333 | 45.5 
121, 705, 030 | 58, 221, 976 47.8 
233, 790, 516 | 137, 605, 195 = 
298, 205, 957 | 180, 026, 550 60. 
675, 517, 045 | 441, 141, 562 | 65.3 
633, 692, 449 | 410, 786, 091 64.8 
587, 439, 304 | 428, 616, 927 72.9 
542, 077, 361 | 398, 693, 720 73.5 
873, 437, 426 | 677, 631, 615 77.5 
962, 543, 746 791, 905, 125 82.3 
916, 429, 335 746, 920, 654 81.5 
1, 064, 528, 123 | 801, 100, 709 75.3 





| 





Authority : Canadian Department of Customs, 
Statement showing the total imports into Canada for 1920, item for item, 
and the proportion imported from the United States. 


[Canada’s total imports for 1920 in the following items and the United 
States proportion, ] 


United States 


Total Cana- 











dianimports. | proportion. Per cent. 

Automobiles, bicycles, tricycles, and 

ais ei is x cone esavenwusnsacacn | $28, 590, 923 $28, 491, 057 | 99. 65 
Automobile engines.................-..- | 8, 402, 351 8, 402, 351 100. 00 
Locomotives and parts, and boilers..... | 1, 108, 750 1, 035, 181 93. 43 
Railroad cars and parts................. 3, 306, 997 3, 295, 895 | 99. 69 
Engines—gas, steam, and gasoline....... | 3, 464, 774 3, 415, 131 | 98. 59 
MCAS > Sanniatcstcaabenatctnek ease 4, 601, 716 4, 093, 839 | 88. 95 
Manufactured iron and steel products . . . 57, 010, 487 55, 329, 535 97. 05 
Typewriters, adding machines, carpet 

sweepers, cash registers, and printing | 

as aac brn nec ma eaeenaed as | 3, 420, 333 3, 216, 622 94.05 
Sewing and washing machines and parts. 1, 578, 958 1, 492, 361 94. 57 
Farm machinery and implements....... 14, 615, 206 14, 529, 878 99, 42 
a ee 2, 056, 092 2, 056, 092 100.09 
Phonographs and records............... 3, 197, 058 3, 161, 218 98. 83 
ak ee RS ae ela 2, 711, 622 2, 611, 964 | 96. 33 
Furs, hides, skins, and leather, raw and | 

I cca liduun pts sbadewcbee 49, 923, 261 36, 746, 845 | 73.61 
Cotton, silk, and woolen clothing........ | 12, 257, 161 9, 364, 706 | 78. 61 
Furniture J 1, 461, 411 1, 343, 984 | 91. 97 
BOOB 62s. cokers cn 355, 215 352, 127 | 99. 13 
SRD th atta cat akacccanap est aeed 116, 299 116, 299 | 109. 09 
Newspapers and magazines...... 2, 420, 576 2, 378, 283 | 98. 26 
Pork, mutton, and beef products. 20, 168, 455 19, 809, 502 | 98. 25 




















Authority: The above figures were compiled from the report of the 
department of customs and inland revenue of the Dominion of Canada 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1920. They show how large a 
proportion of goods bought by Canada from all the countries of the 
world are furnished by the United States. The 20 groups of articles 
listed above, picked at random as samples, demonstrate that in highly 
manufactured goods the United States supply 100 per cent, or nearly so. 


Mr. Chairman, it is to be sincerely hoped that no Member will 
feel impelled to vote for a duty on lumber by reason of party 
regularity. Such a duty would be a monstrous mistake from 
the standpoint of the public welfare, and for that reason it 
would seem to be a blunder from the party standpoint which 
good Republicans should resist. Upon the subject of party 
regularity an editorial in the Chicago Tribune is in point, which 
I ask to have printed in the Recorp: 

WHAT IS A “ PROTECTIVE ” TARIFF? 
{From the Chicago Tribune, June 18, 1921.] 

The assertion of Representative Younc, of North Dakota, a Repub- 
lican member of the Ways and Means Committee, that many of the 
proposed rates in the permanent tariff schedule are too high ought not 
to subject him to a charge of party irregularity. Charges that his 
views indicate development of insurgency in the Republican ranks in 
Congress are ill founded. 

The tariff question to-day is not what it was at the time of the 
adoption of the Payne-Aldrich bill, nor in the time of any previous 
administration since Washington. What were once clearly defined 
Republican policies are now affected by completely altered conditions 
of international trade, and by the change in the position: of the 
United States from that of a debtor Nation to the world’s chief credi- 
tor it is possible that new or slightly altered policies may be in . 
ess of formation. Until policies are revealed in the completed bill no 
comment or suggestion can properly be construed as irregular, 
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Mr. Youne and the entire Minnesota Republican delegation, for in- 
stance, are prepared to line up against the bill unless lumber is left on 
the free list. We believe that lumber ought to be left on the free list. 
Our own forests are so depleted and our own prices so high that all 
building and most lines of manufacture are handicapped. All build- 
ing and most manufactures which use lumber either in their product 
or in shipping will be assisted by keeping it on the free list in order 
that we may buy from the vast supply available across our northern 
border. Such an arrangement is for the good of the vast majority. 
Certainly to advocate such a good is not against Republican principles. 

Economically, we have vast interests in common with Canada. The 
incident of a political boundary line ought not to work to the disad- 
vantage of those interests and to the loss of millions of people. _ We 
also have economic interests of a somewhat different kind, but of no 
less volume in common with other countries throughout the world. 
They have changed with the war to something new and puzziing. It 
is a task for the framers of our new tariff to protect the interests of 
international trade as well as to protect home industries. Without 
foreign markets our business and industry can not survive. We can 
not afford to kill such markets by barring out all their products. 

It is esSential to American industry and prosperity that skilled work- 
manship, efficient management, improved machinery, the best possible 
use of natural resources, and property applied energy in every endeavor 
be used for its protection. f we produce at lower cost per unit of 
jabo> than foreign countries can produce, we can compete in all mar- 
kets without lowering wages or standard of living. A tariff consistent 
with all sound Republican principles can be formulated with that idea 
in mind. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack}. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the pending 
bill because I believe it will act as a corrective of a very diffi- 
cult situation and will do it in a way which is based on sound 
governmental policy. Of course, we all understand that the 
farm loan act which created the farm loan banks and the Farm 
Loan Board meant that the system should function, and, as 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, stated before our com- 
mittee, if there ever was a time in the history of the country 
when it is necessary that the system should function that time 
is now. And I believe that no one will dissent from that point 
of view. Now, what do we mean, what do we have in mind, 
when we say that it is necessary for the system to function? 
We do not mean that the system is performing what we in- 
tended it should perform when it goes out and sells $40,000,000 
worth of farm loan bonds and then has to suspend operation 
until it can provide means to fioat another bond issue. What 
was contemplated is that the system function continuously; 
that is to say, that it be able to make leans to the extent that 
the security market will absorb the farm loan bonds. 

Now, the chief difficulty in the way has been this: The capi- 
tal stock of the system was originally fixed too low to give it 
a working capital necessary to enable it to operate continuously. 


deposit upon that ground. Members of the House will, of 
course, recall that there are 12 of the Federal farm loan banks, 
each with a capital of $750,000 to start out with, making 
$9,000,0000 in all. That is all the working capital the system 
had to start with. That capital stock has been increased as 


loans have been made, to the extent of 5 per cent on each loan. | 


The system now has a capital stock of about $24,000,000, but 
this amount is still inadequate to provide sufficient working 
cenital. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board says that it can not profitably 
or wisely market less than $40,000,000 of these bonds at one 
time. So the board has in view the plan of marketing $40,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000 at a time, and this not more frequently 
than about every three months. So in order that it may do 
this it is necessary that some authority be vested in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to deposit out of the public funds a 
sufficient amount to enable the farm loan banks to make loans 
and take mortgages until they have the $40,000,000 mortgages 
on hand; then these will be used as a basis for the bond issue. 
The bonds will be sold, and the proceeds will be used, first, to 
the extent that it is necessary to reimburse the Treasury for 
the funds it has advanced, and, second, the remainder will be 
used in making new loans until it is exhausted. The Secretary, 
when available funds are again exhausted, will make a new 
deposit, and thereby we will get a continuous operation of the 
system without the Treasury really having made any invest- 
ment in the bonds. 

Then the question comes up, and the only question about 
which there seems to be a controversy, so far as I know, is 
whether or not it Ig necéssary to have the full $50,000,000 pro- 
vided in the original Senate bill, or whether the provision of 
the present bill will be adequate, which limits the authority of 
the Secretary in this deposit to the difference between the capi- 
tal stock of the banks and the suim of $50,000,000. If the House 
provision is adopted, it Would enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to deposit, all told, about $31,000,000, becatiSe under section 
82 of the original farm loan act he now has authority to deposit 
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$6,000,000, and this would give him the authority to deposit 
about $25,000,000 more. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. 
there? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON. What amount did the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury recommend, $25,000,000 or $50,000,000? 

Mr. BLACK. The Secretary, when he was before our com- 
mittee, said it would be acceptable to him to have the authority 
to deposit the $50,000,000, as originally provided in the Senate 
bill. But in making that recommendation Mr. Mellon stated 
that he based it upon the estimate of the Farm Loan Board, to 
the effect that such an amount would be needed to insure the 
continuous operation of the system. Since then the Farm Loan 
Board has given as its judgment that the amount authorized in 
this House amendment to the Senate bill will be sufficient. 
Not sufficient in the sense that it will enable the board to take 
care of all applications for loans, but in the sense that it will 
enable the system to operate continuously. The chairman of 


Chairman, “will the gentleman yield 


|; the Federal Farm Loan Board, Mr. Lobdell, stated that it was 
| the opinien of the board, based upon judgment and experience, 





| 
| 


| $100,000,000 out of that money. 
The Secretary of the Treasury emphasized that fact in his | 


testimony, and bases his recommendation for this authority to | 


that the American market will not absorb more than $200,- 
000,000 in farm loan bonds in any one year under present con- 
ditions. That brings me to a point which I want to discuss 
briefly. I can not agree—and I do not state this in order to 
raise a controversy with my colleague from South Carolina 
[Mr. Stevenson ]—that it would be wise to direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deposit $100,000,000 ; that is, I do not believe 
it would be wise to give him such authority, if I believed he 
would exercise the power to so deposit, and I will tell you why. 
We are not doing now in this bill what we did during the war, 
to wit, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to buy these 
bonds. We authorized the Secretary to make direct purchases 
of the bonds during the war, and the Treasury now holds about 
$183,000,000 of them. I think these bonds are perfectly safe, 
and that the Government will not lose one single dollar, but we 
are not authorizing a purchase now. We are saying, “ Mr. Sec- 
retary, you deposit this money at such times as the system 
needs it for operation, and when the bonds are sold the Farm 
Loan Board will pay you back.” 

Now, if we should adopt the suggestion of the gentleman from 
South Carolina and authorize the Secretary to deposit as much 
as $100,000,000 and he should exercise the power and deposit 
that much, the result would be something like this: The farm- 
loan banks would go ahead and make loans to the extent of 
Then when the Secretary, in 
the exercise of his discretion, should request that the bonds be 
sold and the Treasury reimbursed the Farm Loan Board would 
be confronted with the very real danger of being unable to sell 
the bonds at par, because of too great an offering at one time. 
I consider it most unwise that the board should make any effort 
to push upen the market more bonds than the investing public 
will absorb. I may say also at this point that I have the utmost 
confidence in the good judgment of the present Farm Loan 
Board, and I do not believe there is danger of their overcrowd- 
ing the market. 

What would be the result if a policy should be adopted of 
crowding these bonds upon the market faster than the investing 
public could absorb them? It would mean just what happened 
when we got more Liberty bonds on the market than the invest- 
ment funds of the public could absorb; it would mean that the 
bonds would go down to 95, or 94, or 90, and when that should 
happen the system would come to a standstill. New bonds could 
not be marketed at par when those of prior issues were selling 
at much below par. So if & situation like that should arise, we 
would have to do either one of two things: Hither pass a law 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to again become the 
purchaser of the bonds, or else raise the rate of interest high 
enough to where the public would again buy them at par. 

So I again repeat that I think it is a wise thing for the Farm 
Loan Board to endeavor to market these securities only to the 
extent that the public will absorb them, and I think the provi- 
sions of the House amendment will enable them to do that. 

I do not profess any greater friendship for the farm-loan sys- 
tem than other gentlemen of the House who hold opposite views 
to mine, but I do contend, with becoming modesty, I hope, that 
none Of these gentlemen are more anxious that the system fune- 
tion with complete success than I. 

In voting for the House provision I believe that I am taking 
the course Which is best for the success of the system. There- 
foré I shall not hesitate to vote the way I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr M¢CFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the subject that I am going 
to discuss here is a collateral issue to this proposition, 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. Before the gentleman begins that, 
will he yield to me so that I may ask him a question suggested 
by the last speaker? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If $40,000,000 worth of bonds or 
$50,000,000 worth are put on the market and they are sold and 
the farm-lean bank is required to pay the proceeds back into the 
Treasury, to pay off the loan on the Treasury as made, will 
not that put the farm-loan bank at the end of three months in 
the sarhe position that it is now in, with no cash on hand? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; because they have the $25,000,000 of 
working capital, and have the right under this law to go back 
to the Treasury and ask for additional amounts each month 
or as they accumulate mortgages. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. As I understand, they pay it back 
and borrow it again? 















Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. They pay it back and borrow it 
again. The gentleman has the right idea. 





Mr. STAFFORD, | Before the gentleman goes on with the 
collateral matter that he has in mind, will he inform the com- 
mittee what the Treasury contemplates doing with respect to 
the $200,000,000 of farm-loan bonds that the Government pur- 
chased during the war as an aid to the Federal farm loan banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not speak for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but I think that matter was referred to in the hear- 
ings. My recollection is that the Secretary said that at an 
opportune time, if the market permitted, he would dispose of 
those bonds. But that is a matter for. him to determine. 

I will say to the gentleman that the future disposition of 
those bonds is at the discretion of the Secretary, and I have 
no doubt he will use good judgment in determining the matter. 

In view of the fact that it has been indicated that the tariff 
bill will be, at a very early date, presented to the House for | 
consideration, by the Committee on Ways and Means, which 
will permit this important committee to take up the considera- 
tion of the revenue measure, I deem this a most opportune time 
to direct the attention, not only of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, having in charge the framing of revenue legislation, but 
the whole House to House joint resolution 102, introduced by. 
myself, proposing to amend the Constitution of the United 
States for the purpose of terminating the evil of tax exemption. 

This resolution is quite similar to the amendment which 
I introduced in December, 1920. 

The introduction of this constitutional amendment is in ac- 
eord with the recommendation which Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon makes to Congress in his letter to Chairman Forpney, | 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, in which he calls atten- 
tion to facts which demand the close scrutiny of Congress in 
regard to the restriction of future issues of tax-exempt securi- 
ties, and also makes a definite announcement that it is the 
present policy of the Treasury not to issue its own obligations 
free from tax, calling attention to the fact that States and 
municipalities are continuing to issue securities in large volume, 
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for them under present conditions. Secretary Mellon states 
that continuing tax exemption constitutes an economic evil 
of the first magnitude. 

Exemption from taxation of the income from securities has 
been arraigned at the bar of public opinion and has few advo- 
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dition of things can hardly be imagined. 


and that such States and municipalities are finding a ready sale | 





cates to defend it. It has been for many years an offender 
against economic law, social justice, and the American spirit of 
fair play. Public taxing officials and students of taxation 
throughout the country have protested against the creation of 
securities into which the rich can put their wealth and hold it 
immune from taxation, thus exempting themselves from their 
just and equitable share of the burdens of taxation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are we not doing that very thing when we 
come to the aid of the Federal Farm Loan Board in this proposal 
to enable the rich to invest in these farm-loan bonds, which are 
exempt from taxation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 
exempted. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Was it not stated in the hearing before 
our committee that there were municipal bonds outstanding, tax 
free, amounting to $16,000,000,000, most of which were for the 
benefit of city dwellers, so that there is very little, compara- 
tively, for the local benefit of country communities? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Then I will say to the gentleman that the 
counties are not doing their duty to their local constituencies. 
They should be more alert to take care of their local improve- 
ments, 

Mr. McFADDEN. 


















I will treat with that a little further on. 








This is a class of securities that is. 
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Obviously that part of the burden which the wealthy owner 


of tax-exempt securities thus escapes must be borne by others. 
These others are those whose income does not come from invest- 
ments of accumulated wealth, but from their daily wage and the 
profits on their business, 
furnish the machinery for transferring the great and increas- 
ing load of Federal, State, and local taxation from the shoulders 
of the wealthy—those best able to bear the brunt of the bur- 
den—to the shoulders of the “ man in the street,” the workers 
and doers of the country, whose enterprise and industry are 
thus penalized in favor of those who prefer to put their wealth 
into tax-free investments rather than to put it to work for the 
upbuilding of the country. 


Thus these tax-exempt securities 


I have said that tax exemption is an evil of long standing. 


It is, but it has forced itself on public attention only in the last 


three or four years. 
the personal wealth of the country so rapidly segregated into 


In this brief space of time we have seen 


the tax-free class that whereas the taxable income of indi- 


vidual taxpayers under the Federal income tax law was $992,- 
972,985 in 1916, the amount decreased to $731,372,053 in 1917 
and to $392,247,329 in 1918. 
actual income of these taxpayers had thus decreased. 
safe conclusion, on the contrary, that they had converted their 


It is not to be supposed that the 
It isa 


wealth into tax-free securities so rapidly that at the same rate 
of conversion they would be “scot free’ of all income tax by 
1922. Indeed, if we accept an estimate that there are already 
issued and outstanding over $10,000,000,000 of securities totally 


exempt, we confront the outrageous possibility that all incomes 


exceeding $100,000 per annum from investments may be ren- 
dered totally immune from taxation. A more un-American con- 
It is small wonder 
that the protest against any further issuance of tax-exempt 
securities is general and vehement, and coming from all parts 
of the country. Organizations of farmers, business men, bank- 
ers, tax experts, and officials have by resolution and otherwise 
emphasized this protest. Every group and interest in the 
Nation has been heard from with practically no dissenting voice, 
and the number is growing daily. There is no mistaking the 
predominant feeling that the income from all new issues of se- 
curities should be taxed, wherever held, and that not only the 
Federal Government, but State and local governments, should 
be placed in position to tax fairly and equitably the income feom 
all securities. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT REQUIRED. 

Unfortunately the remedy sought can not be had by imme- 

diately effective legislation. A great volume of new tax-exempt 


| bonds is being issued by the States, counties, municipalities, 


and other political subdivisions of the country, and recent judi- 
cial opinions are to the effect that the income from such bonds 
can not be taxed by the Federal Government under the Federal 
Constitution as at present construed. While these bonds are 


| thus barred from Federal tax, it is not strange, whatever the 


merits of their contention, that the beneficiaries of bonds ren- 
dered tax exempt by act of Congress should protest against the 
removal by legislation of their present privileges. On the other 
hand, their spokesmen have publicly stated that they were op- 
posed in principle to tax exemption and would make no objec- 
tion to the withdrawal of the privilege from their securities if 
all securities were rendered taxable. 

Carried to a logical conclusion, this attitude, assumed by 
other groups who are asking for tax exemption by congressional 
action, would mean that we are facing the dilemma of either 
rendering all securities tax exempt or of taking “the bull by 
the horns” and calling for an amendment to the Constitution 
which will render all securities taxable. It is this latter solu- 
tion that I propose in urging for passage House joint reso- 


lution 102. 


STATE BENEFITS, 


The passage of this resolution and the amendment which it 
proposes has been indorsed by the leading tax experts and 
practical tax officials of the country. Very little objection hus 
been urged and that chiefly on the ground of State sovereignty. 
But this objection will be seen to have little weight when we 
realize the reciprocal advantages that would accrue to the 
States and local governments if they were enabled by this action 
as proposed to tax the income from Federal securities held by 
their citizens. At the present time the wealthiest citizens of 
every community are rendering themselves free of State, county, 
and municipal taxation on their personal wealth by investing 
in securities like the Federal farm-loan bonds and Government 
bonds, which are rendered immune from taxation by Federal 
legislation, and over which these States and local governments 
can have no control unless they accept the principle of the 
proposed amendment, 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does the gentleman intend to discuss 
the moral aspects of a law now changing the nature of those 
bonds after they have been issued and sold? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Any amendment that I may suggest here 
can not be retroactive, and a little further on I think I shall 
cover more particularly the point which the gentleman has 
in mind. 

Mr. KING. Will it disturb the gentleman to yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KING. How would the gentleman control the situation 
with reference to the issue of foreign bonds sold in this country? 
Could they not be made tax exempt by the countries issuing 
them or the institutions in foreign countries issuing them? 
And would not that as a matter of fact aid the sale of all 
foreign securities in this country? 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
of their securities. Now to proceed. And so it is that this 
amendment would be fully as much to the advantage of the 
State and local governments as to the Federal Government, for 
its advantages are reciprocal and its effect uniformly beneficial. 

Now to proceed. And so it is that this amendment would be 
fully as much to the advantage of the State and local govern- 
ments as to the Federal Government, for its advantages are 
reciprocal and its effect uniformly beneficial. 

That this is recognized by the farsighted taxing officials of 
New York State is evidenced by their action at the tenth annual 
State tax conference held in Albany, March 2 and 3, in passing 
a resolution indorsing the passage of such an amendment in the 
following words: 

We indorse the movement to obtain amendment of the United States 
Constitution in order to empower Congress to tax incomes from what- 


ever source derived, such amendment probably being necessary in view 
of the amount cof judicial dicta to that effect. 


TOTAL VOLUME OF TAX EXEMPTS. 


Mr. Otto H. Kahn estimated the amount of tax-exempt bonds 
which had been issued as of January, 1921, at a total of 
$14,425,000,000, made up of the following items: 


Estimated amount of tax-exempt bonds in round figures. 


Debts of States, cities, school districts, and other 
oo Oe, 0 ea ee pe antesres 

United States interest-bearing debt, issued prior to 
1917 

. Debt, District of Columbia and United States pos- 


$7, 000, 000, 000 
875, 000, 000 


po te 


MINI i goto ee es os re ee Se 50, 000, 000 
. Liberty 34 per cent and Victory 33 per cent 
bonds (Victory bonds were issued as either 43 


per cent taxable or 33 per cent tax-exempt bonds, 

the holders of the former having the unrestricted 
right to convert into the latter and vice versa) _~_ 

5. Sundries, such as city and State revenue warrants 
ganed amd afloat and Federal farm loan bank 

IIR cnet oS oe ee cnc Seep eho co 

6. Bonds of the second, third, and fourth Liberty loan 
issues, although generally taxable, are entirely 

tax exempt up to certain limited amounts in the 
hands of holders. This absolute tax exemption 
applies to amounts which may be as high as 
130,000 bonds in the -hands of any one holder. 

t is safe to figure that this aggregates an actual 

tax exemption of not less than__-.--_------_~- 


5, 400, 000, 000 


600, 000, 000 


500, 000, 000 


14, 425, 000, 000 
ADVANTAGES OVERESTIMATED. 


Such opposition as there may be to the elimination of tax 
exemption urises, for the most part, from an exaggerated idea 
of its advantages to the borrower. With the bonds of the 
States and largest cities selling to yield the investor 5 to 6 per 
cent and of the towns and the counties to yield over 6 per cent, 
it is obvious that the saving in interest paid by the borrowing 
community is at most not over one-half of 1 per cent, and 
rarely that. To deny this is to regard the credit of the largest 
cities as inferior to that of the railways and large industrial 
corporations, whose underlying securities are selling to yield 
from 54 to 63 per cent and are fully taxable. The actual fact 
is that tax exemption has not so much the-effect of broadening 
the market for and reducing the interest paid<«n tax-exempt 
Securities as it has of segregating tax-exempt securities in the 
hands of the wealthy individual investor and of segregating 
taxable securities in the hands of nontaxpaying institutional 
investors and small individual holders who can not get any 
great advantage from tax exemption. In other words, tax 
exemption does not build up a larger market for securities or 
make for a lower rate, for the investment fund remains the 
same. Tax exemption simply tends to divide the investing pub- 
lic into two classes, one class being the wealthy individuals 
who buy tax-exempt bonds, and the other class being those to 
whom tax exemption means little or nothing, and who therefore 
buy taxable bonds. 


BORROWERS’ 
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It would have a serious effect on the sale: 





HEAVY LOSS IN TAX REVENUE. 


Offset against this trifling advantage to the borrower from 
tax exemption, moreover, there is a tremendous loss in taxes 
to this same borrower, whether the borrower be the Federal 
Government, a State, city, or county, or even a private citizen, 
for all such lose when tax revenue is lost and the tax burden 
shifted. And-the loss in tax revenue by the issuance of tax- 
free securities is appalling. 

To illustrate, it is stated that more than $1,000,000,000 of 
State and municipal tax-free securities were issued in 1920. 
If these securities have passed into the hands of the very 
wealthy, whose present Federal income tax is at the rate of 
73 per cent, the total annual loss in this one form of tax alone 
is over $35,000,000, if the interest rate on these bonds averaged 
the low rate of 5 per cent. Granted that there may have been 
an apparent saving to the borrowers of one-half of 1 per cent 
per annum, this saving of a billion dollars of 5 per cent bonds 
is only $250,000 a year, or 0.711 per cent of the annual loss 
in taxes. Still worse, if the average term of these bonds is 
only 20 years and they continue to be held by these wealthy 
individuals and the rates of taxation are not reduced, the loss 
in Federal income tax alone would in that period be over 
$700,000,000, against a total saving in interest of only 
$5,000,000. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I see it stated in the public press that 
it is the program of the Ways and Means Committee to re- 
duce the surtaxes, and thereby cut down very materially the 
income taxes to be paid by these very rich people, people of 
very large incomes. About how would that affect this question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would affect to sonte extent the ques- 
tion of tax exemption. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman know whether that 
is contemplated or not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not being a member of that important 
committee, I can not say. It is evident that even if the bonds 
are held by investors, paying less than the maximum surtaxes, 
and even if the surtaxes be substantially reduced, no such 
reduction would overcome this preposterous discrepancy, which 
should be sufficient in itself to show the absurdity of the argu- 
ment that there is any “advantage” in tax exemption which 
the State and local governments are called upon to give up 
under the proposed amendnrent. 

On the other hand, in addition to this loss to the community 
at large, through the loss of Federal revenue, the States and 
local governments are losing heavily through their inability 
to tax their own citizens who hold tax-exempt Federal obliga- 
tions, the potential volume of which under the Federal farm 
loan act alone may well run into several billions of dollars. 
The aggregate of tax-exempt Federal “ instrumentality ” securi- 
ties, made possible under the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Farm Loan case, has’ been estimated by one 
statistician at enough billions to absorb the entire taxable 
investment fund of the country. Obviously, since these Federal 
“instrumentality ” securities are exempt from all State, county, 
city, and local taxation, they will be in greater demand than 
State, county, and municipal bonds, and will have the twofold 
effect of supplanting the latter in the market and of depriving 
the States and local governments of all power to tax the invest- 
ment holdings of their citizens. 

It must be self-evident that it will be to the very great ad- 
vantage of the States, therefore, to take advantage of the 
opportunity which this amendment will afford to forever put an 
end to this menace to their sovereignty and financial solvency. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUILDING PROGRESS RETARDED. 


The arguments I have voiced against tax exemption would 
seem to be enough to condemn it, but even so I have omitted 
many counts in the indictment. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the diversion of the 
funds of wealthy estates and individuals from real estate 
mortgages to tax-exempt bonds has seriously handicapped the 
entire building program and industry of the country. The 
resulting situation is acute, especially in housing—largely be- 
sause of tax exemption. 

The railways and public utilities, accustomed to look to the 
wealthy investor for leadership in meeting their needs for 
funds, have had to go afield and establish new channels, not yet 
adequate to their needs. 

Above all things, in this time of reconstruction and recovery 
from the warping effect of war, we need the influence of new 
enterprise and the initiative of the Nation’s men of means and 
proved business capacity. But what is there in the way of new 
business enterprise that can tempt a wealthy investor when he 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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can get as much net return from a 5 per cent tax-exempt bond 
as from a taxable investment paying over 17 per cent? The 
springs ef recuperative effort in the country are dried up by 
such a situation, but we can not remedy it by eliminating all 
graduated levies under the income tax. We can remedy it only 
by removing the tax-exempt bond from the market, putting 
all investments on an equat plane, thus tempting the wealthy 
and able business men of the country to put their capital to the 
best and most productive use. 
GOVERNMENT WAR BONDS DEPRESSED. 

Another charge against tax exemption is by itself, it seems 
to me, more than enough to eliminate it from our fiscal policies, 
The depreciation in the market of the great war issues of Lib- 
erty and Victory bonds, with losses to the millions of patriotic 
citizens who subscribed for them running as high as 15 per cent 
of the principal invested, where the bonds are liquidated, 
can not be contemplated with anything but shame and dismay, 
and it outrages all sense of justice and fair play for the Federal 
Government and the States and cities to sponsor issues of totally 
tax-free securities in competition with these Liberty bonds, 
thus contributing to their depression in the market and adding 
insult to injury to the people of the country. 

PROPERTY CONFISCATION, 

The power to tax is limited only by the power to confiscate 
property. Both the interest and principal of the large volumes 
of bonds which have been issued free from income taxation 
must be paid from tax revenue, a large share of which will 
have to be derived from a property tax. As the bond burden 
increases so will the property-tax burden increase, until the 
productive capacity of the property to sustain the tax has 
been reached, when the owner will be forced to forfeit the 
property to the political unit or units imposing the tax. The 
tax-exempt securities issued by the Government, State, or 
other political subdivision, because of the ease in obtaining 
funds, encourages public debt, public extravagance, and inef- 
ficiency in the expenditure of the funds so raised. 

IMPAIRMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE CREDIT. 

As the indebtedness of State, county, city, er other political 
subdivision of the State, either separately or in the aggregate, 
appreaches the point of tax confiscation the credit position of 
the State becomes greatly impaired through the curtailment 
of earned revenue and arrested development of revenue-pro- 
ducing resources. Normally the credit position of the Gov- 
ernment is superior to that of the State and the State to that 
of the city. The financial stability of the Nation depends upon 
the maintenance of this normal relation. I hold that the 
impairment of the credit position of a city, county, or other 
political subdivision impairs the credit position of the State 
of which they are organic parts and that the credit position 
of a State can not become impaired without also impairing the 
credit position of the Nation. 

The State has no power to limit municipalities and counties 
in the creation of debt, and consequently the tax burden 
incidental thereto is unlimited. To amend the constitution 
offers the only solution to the States in protecting their credit 
from the evils of tax-exempt securities. The Government in 
turn has no power to limit the States in the creation of debts, 
and consequently the tax burden incidental thereto is un- 
limited. This amendment, providing for the reciprocal taxa- 
tion of Government, State, and municipal securities, offers the 
only means of protecting the Government’s credit position, as 
well as that of all other political subdivisions, from the hard- 
ships of tax exemption. 

From this analysis the deduction follows that the issuance of 
tax-exempt securities by the Government and political subdi- 
visions thereof is rapidly tendimg toward property confiscation 
and the impairment of the Nation’s credit and violates thereby 
the principles of the Constitution, designed primarily to protect 
property rights and insure the credit stability of the Nation. 
The framers of the Constitution could not have anticipated this 
condition which now so seriously menaces the financial security 
and industrial prosperity of the Nation no less than that of each 
of the States. [Applause.] 

Will the gentleman from Arkansas use some of his time? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman promised to yield some time to 
the gentleman from Louisiana {[Mr. Lazaro], did he not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. I now yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WINGO. And I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Lazaro] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LAZARO, Mr. Chairman, I want to speak to-day on what 
I consider the most vital problem confronting not only the 
American people but the world—agriculture, 


Louisiana [Mr. 
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The American farmer produced his last crops under the most 
expensive conditions and at the greatest cost, but has been 
obliged to dispose of them at deflated prices and has sustained 
to date a loss of about $7,000,000,000. 

It was the sudden drop in the price of agricultural products 
below the cost of production that started the paralysis in busi- 
ness, and until we again place agriculture on a normal founda- 
tion employment and prosperity will not come back. I propose 
to discuss during my time some of the factors that we must con- 
sider in connection with this important problem. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed strange that in a country like 
ours, which is fundamentally agricultural, that there should be 
so much misunderstanding between Representatives on this 
floor. For instance, a few weeks ago, during the debate on the 
farmers’ emergency tariff bill, when Members representing agri- 


-ealtural sections were asking for protection for agricultural 


products in proportion to the protection accorded to manufac- 
tured products, we were charged by Mr. Watsu, of Massachu- 
setts, with being sectional and with advocating class legisla- 
tion. He said that he for one did not propose to stand for it, 
when 40 factories were idle in the district which he represents. 

Mr. Reavis, of Nebraska, reminded him of the fact that his 
factories were idle and his people unemployed because the agri- 
cultural products of the farmers were selling below the cost of 
production and their purchasing power was destroyed. 

it was vey evident during that debate that party lines were 
not as rigid as they used to be. For instance, we saw able 
Democratic leaders standing upon this floor asking for the 
same protection in proportion for agricultural products as that 
given to manufactured products. We saw old Republican: pro- 
tectionists, like Mr. Lucr, of Massachusetts, oppose protection 
for agricultural products. That was not strange, because for 
years those belonging to his school were taught that protec- 
tion was for manufactured products only. And we of the 
Seuth permitted our products to go on the free list, with the 
result that we sold what we produced on a free market and 
bought what we needed on a protected market. This is not 
strange, either, when we take into consideration the fact that 
the manufacturers have been organized in the past, while the 
farmers were not organized. 

During the hearings on the tariff bill we had a remarkable 
exhibition. A soap manufacturer appeared before the commnit- 
tee to oppose a tariff on oil and advocate a tariff on soap. 
When pressed by the committee he admitted that he wanted to 
buy foreign oil cheap to make soap to sell in America. Some 
one remarked, jokingly, that if he got his just dues his soap 
would be placed on the free list and oil on the protected list. 

I mention these cases merely to show how unfair it is to con- 
sider such big questions in a sectional way, and how necessary 
it is for us to understand one another if we are to solve such 
questions in the right way. 

The last war has demonstrated to all the necessity of our 
country having its ewn vital industries at home and of not de- 
pending on foreign countries in time of emergency. For in- 
stance, our cotton producers of the South lost millions of dollars 
in the beginning of the war because we had no merchant ma- 
rine of our own to carry our surplus cotton to the markets of 
the world. 

The last war has also demonstrated another fact, and that is 
that the tariff can no longer be considered a partisan question. 
It is an economic question. 

When we go to the customhouse to collect a tariff, it makes 
no difference whether we do so under a tariff for protection 
or a tariff for revenue, the fact remains that it is an advantage 
to the American over his foreign competitor, and these advan- 
tages, or tariffs, should be given to agricultural products in 
proportion as they are given to the manufactured products. 
This Nation can not prosper as a whole and permanently haif 
protected and haif free. Our farmers can no longer compete 
with those of foreign countries—for instance, in Asia, where 
they wear very little clothing and live on practically nothing— 
without sinkirfg to their level or go broke. 

And, gentlemen of the House, our farmers are wide-awake 
to this situation. To prove that they realize what they are up 
against, I want to quote a statement from the National Grange 
Monthly of this month: 

During the war the shortage in the world supply of animal fats 
caused a tremendous demand for vegetable fats, not only in other coun- 
tries actually at war but in the United States, which was supplying 
those countries with a large part of their food products. One of the 
future effects of the war which seriously concerns farmers of the 
United States, especially those engaged in the production of cotton, 
peanuts, and other oil-producing cereals and the dairy and swine 
industry, which are the chief preducers of animal fats, is the accumu- 
lation of large imports of cheap vegetable oils. This matter is one 
of recent development, and has never been sufficiently inrportant to 


require careful attention in the tariff. But it now has reached propor- 
tions which seriously alarm all of these American interests. A reaction 
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of this is found in the emergency tariff bill. This schedule was 
nastily prepared, and an investigation seems to indicate that these 
figures are not sufficiently high to give the necessary protection to either 
producers of cottonseed oil or peanut oil. 

I have heard some say that the cotton growers get no pro- 
tection from a tariff, Aside from the protection he gets on 
long staple in the emergency tariff bill, every cotton grower 
who sells a bale of short-staple cotton weighing 500 pounds has 
1,000 pounds of cotton seed to sell? and certainly protection of 
cottonseed oil against vegetable oil from Asia means a higher 
price for his cotton seed. 

President Monroe, whose name has been mentioned so often 
lately in connection with the Monroe doctrine, said: 

Our manufactures require the systematic and fostering care of the 
Government. Equally important is it to provide for our raw material. 

Then, too, when we were considering the rural credit bill, with 
the view of encouraging our people to own their homes, we 
heard some of the eastern bankers predict that such legislation 
as that would ruin the country. Again, recently when we were 
advocating legislation for good roads we heard representatives 
say that we were asking too much money from the Govern- 
ment; that they were in favor of economy when we know that 
there can be no economy when this important link of trans- 
portation is not cared for. 

I repeat, I mention those well-known instances to remind 
Members that these wide differences of opinion indicate a mis- 
understanding between representatives of the different sections 
of our country. . 

I do not believe that this feeling should continue to exist in 
the consideration of measures which are absolutely national in 
eharacter. The farmers are not asking for unreasonable legis- 
lation. A man who runs f farm is a capitalist, an employer, a 
laborer, a producer, and a consumer. Farmers include all 
classes, and they have sympathetic ties with all classes, and they 
are naturally conservative. Every student of history knows 
that in every crisis, when there is unrest and danger of revolu- 
tion in the big centers, it is to the country that we look for 
calm and safety. It is wrong for Representatives to stand 
upon this floor and charge us with advocating class legislation. 

Agriculture is the foundation upon which all other industries 
are based. It produces the cotton and wool to clothe the world, 
the meat and bread to feed all the people. Going and coming, 
it provides the bulk of transportation. Farm production has 
been the chief factor in our foreign trade and for paying our 
debts abroad. Farmers are the buyers of a larger percentage 
of American manufactured goods than any other class. Gentle- 
men of the House, if there is any legislation which is national 
in character, which is for the benefit of the whole American 
people, without special preference or special aid or -special 
benefit to any, it is that which promotes agricultural conditions. 

George Washington, the Father of Our Country, impressed 
upon our people the necessity of developing agriculture as a 
foundation for our future development and prosperity. 

President Harding, in an address delivered recently, said: 

We will do well to keep in mind at this time the fundamental im- 
portance of agriculture, and in every possible way insure justice to it. 
We are confronted by the need to place our own house in order, and 
no more important feature of that effort can be visioned than to place 
our agricultural industry on a sound basis and provide machinery and 
facilities for financing and distributing crops. If we do this, we merely 
will be providing the farmer with facilities similar to those enjoyed by 
the business communities generally. 

Let me call your attention, especially you Members from the 
manufacturing centers and large cities of the country, to what 
happened in Europe following the World War. When Austria- 
Hungary was dismembered, the agricultural part was taken 
away from what is now Austria. In other words, that nation 
was left like a stomach without arms, head, or legs—a con- 
sumer unable to produce; a population that was wholly urban. 
Without agriculture their manufacturing industries ceased to 
operate; there was no commerce and no employment, and soon 
the representatives of that country, once great and prosperous, 
were compelled to go on bended knees to the Allies and admit 
that they could no longer maintain themselves as a country, 
and ask that they be taken charge of and governed from out- 
side. In the Washington Post of June 20 there appeared a 
communication from Vienna, by Col. House, in which he stated 
that some 400,000 children in Austria were being fed by the 
American Relief Association, 

The last census shows an increasing number of vacant farms 
with an increasing number of population in the large cities. 
And I say to you here and now that if this condition is not 
remedied in the near future, it will not be long before serious 
trouble will happen in the congested centers. We often hear 
Members advocate drastic laws to curb bolshevism, but, my 
friends, the surest protection against bolshevism is employ- 
ment and production. Show me a man who is employed and 
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whose family has the comforts of home and I will show you a 
family who will not fall for the preaching of the bolshevist. the 
communist, or the anarchist. If it had not been for the wonder- 
ful progress made in developing labor-saving farming ma- 
chinery, the farm problem weuld have been even more acute 
than it is to-day. Fully 50 per cent cf all the immigrants enter- 
ing this country during the past 10 years or more had been en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in their former home lands. But 
not 10 per cent of them settled on farms in the United States. 

Now, let us consider for a moment what we are asking for. 
First, markets must be found for America’s surplus products. 
The domestic demand will not suffice. We ask that America’s 
vast money resources be properly placed. Deflation has been 
too severe and has gone too far in the agricultural regions of 
this country. There must be modifications of the restrictions 
which a year ago nearly put us out of business, so that money 
from the Federal reserve banks and the rural credit banks can 
be loaned more freely in the agricultural sections on longer 
terms and at a lower rate of interest. In other words, there 
must be a recognition of the difference between an agricultural 
paper and a commercial paper, because the agricultural paper is 
based upon a transaction which reqtires more time than the 
ordinary commercial paper. Then, too, the Government must 
work in harmony with the international bankers with the view 
of encouraging the corporations and agencies formed to foster 
the export trade of the United States. These foreign export 
concerns, organized under the Edge law, have not been as suc- 
cessful as they should have been thus far, through want of 
sufficient capital. 

Then, too, when foreigners come to America to borrow from 
our bankers they should be met with the suggestion that the 
money they borrow from the American people be spent in the 
United States. If they borrow American money with which to 
buy, they ought to buy from American producers instead of 
taking the American gold in their purses and going shopping 
elsewhere, aS was done in the case of one foreign loan recently 
negotiated in this country, in which a part of the money was 
spent in Argentina for wheat. It was explained in that case 
that this money afterwards came back to the United States to 
pay for manufactured goods bought by South America. We 
want the benefit of American loans to be more direct to the 
producers and manufacturers of our country. I believe that if 
we would take a firm position on this proposition the foreign 
Governments would soon recognize the fairness of our view 
and be governed by it, because then they would find better co- 
operation on the-part of our Government and the financial in- 
terests of the country. Why, the other day our attention was 
called to a case which I want to tell you of. The Panama Rail- 
way Co. advertised for 300,000 pounds of rice in New Orleans. 

They wanted 150,000 pounds from Siam and 150,000 from 
China. Imagine this situation: There was the Government 
buying Asiatic rice in the heart of the rice section, where ware- 
houses are filled with the very best rice produced in the world 
and selling for almost nothing. We immediately took the 
matter up with Mr. Hoover, who, in turn, took it up with the 
War Department, and we were assured that this practice would 
be stopped at once. We could not ask foreigners who borrow 
from us to spend their money here if we allow the Government 
to buy products abroad when they can be bought here from our 
people below the cost of production. 

Our exports for the month of April, 1921, were $339,914,987. 
For April, 1920, they amounted to $684,319,392, or a loss for 
this one month of $344,404,405, or more than 50 per cent. This 
ean not go on indefinitely. With the domestic market stagnant 
and foreign trade losing ground so rapidly, it is obviously the 
duty of the Federal Government, in the interest of all the 
people, to use its influence to stimulate business and turn the 
tide in favor of the American people. The interests of no single 
class or section are involved here, but the interests of all the 
people. 

I want to be well understood in this connection. I am not 
advocating that the Government make more loans to foreign 
Governments. On the contrary, I believe that those countries 
who owe us and who are increasing their navies and armies at 
this very time should be made to at least pay us the interest on 
what they owe us, which, I understand, amounts to a million 
dollars a day. 

I believe that the War Finance Corporation, which we were 
compelled to revive under fire, should be made to function 
to its full capacity, with due regard, of course, to security. 

Second. Another question of vital interest to our people 
at this time and which must be solved soon is the question of 
transportation. 

A few days ago we had a delegation of representative farmers 
here before the Interstate Commerce Commission. These men 
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proved beyond doubt that some of our perishable products were 
rotting on the farm because shipments that had been made did 
not pay the cost of transportation. ‘Pause and think of it. 
Here are consumers in the big centers paying exorbitant prices 
for products that are rotting on the farm because products 
will not pay the cost of transportation, let alone a profit to 
the people who produce them. Not only is it a loss to the pro- 
ducers and consumers, but it is a loss to the railroads. 

But, my friends, let us be practical in the consideration of 
this vital question, Of course, we must have fair and compe- 
tent Government regulations with economy, and we must de- 
mand an immediate reduction in freight rates; but at the same 
time let us understand that this would only give us temporary 
relief, and if we are to have permanent relief we must build 
up a comprehensive and efficient system of transportation. 
And we can not consider transportation in a comprehensive 
way without considering good roads and waterways in con- 
nection with railroads. And then, too, we must have our own 
merchant ships on the seaboard to carry our surplus products 
to foreign markets. 

Under the policy of private interests that controlled rail- 
roads in the past there was built up a system of transporta- 
tion which tended to move all the freight in one direction—to 
the few favored destinations. The system was like a huge 
bottle with a small neck, all of the lines converging to a nar- 
row strip of coast line in the northeastern part of the country. 
Trunk lines were parallel to the northeast, because traffic was 
forced in.that direction. Other outlets—river and rail—were 
largely neglected. The result of this policy was that when the 
pressing demand of war industry came there was a congestion 
and paralysis of transportation because our railroads were un- 
able to deliver the goods through the neck of the bottle. Under 
a comprehensive system of transportation, including.our good 
roads, waterways, and a merchant marine of our own, we could 
make use of more ports on our seaboard, which would not only 
give more efficient service but would lower our cost of trans- 
portation. 

We are an exporting Nation. We send our surplus products 
to foreign markets, and when our wheat or cotton or rice 
reaches the foreign markets the prices are fixed on the other 
side by the competition which they meet there. Now, if we can 
lower the cost of transportation, it follows that our producers 
will get more for their products. 

Transportation is a part of production and a charge upon it. 
We have not actually finished anything until we have placed it 
into the hands of the consumer. 

No country on earth has been more favored by Providelce 
with such a magnificent system of navigable waterways than 
ours, but we can not claim credit because of what nature has 
done for us. It is only in the manner in which we are con- 
serving and developing ,our resources that we confer distinc- 
tion upon our citizenship and fix our place among the nations. 
In Belgium and Holland the ocean is brought to their cities, 
and it is a well-known fact that those countries are world 
powers in commerce and manufacture. 

In the strategy of trade our competitors have wisely acted 
upon the principle well known to physics, that it is easier to 
move a body floating in a liquid than to carry it on wheels. 
As an illustration of this statement I want to call your atten- 
tion to a shipment of rice that is being made from my district 
at this time. The Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. is shipping 
12,240 pockets of rice through the intercoastal canal by barges 
to Orange, Tex., to connect with a steamer sailing direct to 
Hamburg, Germany. Now, the rail rates from Lake Charles, 
La., to Orange, Tex., is 254 cents per 100 pounds, whereas the 
barge rates by water is only 10 cents. It should be plain to 
any thinking man that if we are to sell rice in Germany in com- 
petition with foreign rice, we must make the efforts to reduce 
freight rates. And here is an example of what the waterways 
ean do for a community. And then, too, this is a permanent 
relief. 

Let us hope that the bill appropriating money for Federal 
aid in the building of good roads will pass before the end of this 
session. We must not consider the pleasure only that we get 
out of good roads, but we must think of the future of the 
motor truck in transportation. We well remember how the 
motor trucks from the farms saved New York during the last 
railroad strike there. I never appreciated the real value of good 
roads until I visited Europe. There is one lesson we should 
learn from France, especially in connection With good roads, 
and it is the importance of setting aside a fund for proper 
maintenance after we have built good roads. 

Every time we ask for appropriations for the improvement 
of our waterways and good roads, we are invariably met with 
the cry of extravagance and we are told that we must practice 
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economy. It is false economy to refuse appropriations for 
such worthy improvements. What we should do, if we wish to 
practice real economy, is to see that the money which is ap- 
propriated for these projects, and other projects as well, is 
spent economically and where it is really needed. And the only 
way to practice such economy is to adopt a policy and follow 
it instead of appropriating in a piecemeal way. 

Our terminal facilities must be improved too, because we 
will never have the full usé of our waterways until provision 
is made for loading and unloading and storage. 

Our marketing facilities must also be improved. Our whole 
system of wholesaling and retailing is inefficient and un- 
economical. A recent investigation, conducted by the Govern- 
ment, showed these defects. I heard it said at a conference 
of farmers, merchants, and bankers in New York the other day 
that the producers of America receive about one-fourth of the 
price paid by the consumers as compared with that which the 
producers of Holland receive, due mainly to the difference 
between the systems of transportation, marketing, and dis- 
tribution. . 

The farmers of this country are beginning to understand that 
organization and cooperation in a business way is necessary to 
bring about a betterment of these conditions. That is why we 
are asking that their organizations be authorized by Federal 
law and accountable to the Department of Agriculture. That is 
why, too, they asked for a committee to investigate agricultural 
conditions and report back to Congress. 

The consumers as well as the producers should welcome the 
development of a marketing system, operated and controlled 
by the men who naturally produce the products. This may look 
like a dream to these who have become used to the speculating 
and gambling method of marketing that has been developed in 
this country, but it is not-a dream. It is possible that brains, 
patience, and organization can bring to full success such a 
system. Until the gap standing between the producers and 
consumers of this country is crossed and the unfair middlemen 
are eliminated, there must, of necessity, remain misunderstand- 
ing and bad feeling between the people living in the big centers 
and the producers of the country. It is impossible for a con- 
sumer who lives in a big city and who has not the opportunity 
to go to a farm to understand the situation. He blames, of 
course, the farmer for the high cost of living, instead of co- 
operating with the farmer to eliminate the unfair and useless 
middleman. He does not know that the cooked apple for which 
he pays 20 cents only brings one-third of a cent to the apple 
grower; that the glass of milk that he pays 10 cents for only 
brings 1 cent to the farmer who raises and milks the cow; that 
the eggs which cost him 90 cents a dozen can be bought for 20 
or 25 cents a dozen in the country. He is charged 75 cents 
for a mutton chop, when the statement was made on the floor 
of the House the other day that in the city of El Paso sheep 
had netted only 25 cents a head to the sheep raiser. He is 
charged $10 for a pair of ordinary shoes, when the cattleman 
is unable to sell his hides at any price. 

Gentlemen of the House, if these defects in our system of 
transportation, distribution, and marketing are not corrected, 
what will happen? The farmers will not farm and raise for 
pleasure; they will cut down production, and reduced pro- 
duction will certainly mean suffering and higher prices to the 
consumers in the end. i 

Let me quote from an Associated Press dispatch dated Chicago, 
June 19: 

The number of cattle for each 100 persons in the United States is 
to-day one-third less than in 1900. The sheep supply is reduced 
nearly two-thirds; while the number of hogs is below 44 per cent 
less now than then, according to figures compiled from the Federal 
census reports by Herbert Myrick. ‘The decline during recent months 
in prices to producers constitutes the gravest economical crime ever 
perpetrated on the farmers of America. 

Another factor which is of vital importance to our farmers 
is. storage facilities. I hope to see the day come when every, 
part of the country will have its United States bended ware- 
houses. The warehouse law was passed in 1916, to establish a 
form of warehouse receipts for cotton, grain, wool, and tobacco, 
which will make these receipts easily and widely negotiable as 
delivery orders or as collateral for loans, and therefore a 
definite assistance in financing crops. Thus our agricultural 
products would be weighed and graded by licensed weighers 
and graders who would be neither buyers nor sellers and our 
products sampled but once. The statement of weight and grade 
is perhaps the most important feature to depositors of agri- 
cultural products. It gives the receipt the utmost value as 
collateral, because it furnishes the bankers with a basis for 
valuation. It also eliminates the loss from weather damage. 
We also save 25 per cent on fire insurance when our products 
are in bonded warehouses. It would eliminate the present prac- 
tice of peddling our products and protect us from the gamblers. 
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I believe, too, that we should be mere liberal with our agri- 
cultural institutions, so that more of our young men. who in- 
tend to farm can learn the value of practical and seientifie agri- 
culture, so as to produce more economieally, and understand 
better that farming does not end with production only, but with 
distribution and marketing. And that they may learn, also, the 
value of diversification, because diversification is absolutely 
necessary if the farmers are to operate on a cash basis. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the House, I want to appeal to 
the Members here who represent manufacturing districts to 
give this big question of agriculture more time and study and 
help us eliminate this wide gap now existing between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers, so that in the end we of the agri- 
cultural section can get a fair and living price for what we 
produce and you will pay a more reasonable price for what you 
consume. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
some of his time? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the House 
attempts to furnish to the agricultural interests of the country 
greater financial credit. There can be no question but that the 
agricultural interests of the country are in a state of depression 
entirely unjustified by conditions and more severe than ever be- 
fore in the history of our country. I have the honor to represent 
one of the greatest agricultural sections of the State of Vir- 
ginia, if not as great as any in the Union. The great counties 
in the Shenandoah Valley and some of the richest portions 
of Piedmont, Va., constitute the district, and from every source 
I receive but the one story of the financial depression in which 
the agricultural interests are now. involved. The fertility of 
the soil, the sturdy, industrious character of the people, and 
reasonably fair seasons should have brought to the people of 
that section a rich reward for their labor. As a matter of fact, 
however, many losses have been entailed by falling prices, and 
instead of increased prosperity the farmers find themselves 
confronted with financial disaster. The more bountifully the 
earth has responded to cultivation the greater has been the 
losses, inflicted. Nor is there proper correspondence between the 
prices on farm produce to the producer and the price of such 
produce to the consumer. In the great industrial centers the 
toilers in other lines of activity are still confronted with the 
high cost of living. The price to the farmer is below the cost 
of production and the price in the city is beyond the reach of 
the consumer. This is not the normal condition, and it is the 
duty of Congress to afford the necessary relief. There are sev- 
eral conditions which conspire to bring this result: 

First. The farmer at a critical moment was denied the credit 
to which he was entitled, and which was so essential for the 
proper marketing of his crop. 

For some unknown reason at the moment when an extension 
of credit was the most necessary the Federal reserve banks 
entered upon their system of deflation. This found the farmer 
involved in the expense of production without the means of 
properly financing the marketing of his crops. It became neces- 
sary for him to rush his produce to market and accept such 
prices as might then be offered. The result has been a great 
depreciation in the value of his farm products. Speculators 
have apparently obtained control of the market and the farmer 
has been made to suffer. The present bill is an effort to remedy 
this manifest injustice to the agricultural interests. It, how- 
ever, is on a very meager scale. Much more extensive relief 
could be furnished by the Federal reserve banks expanding the 
currency to meet the proper demands of the agricultural inter- 
ests. I hope at some future date to get before the House a 
measure along this line. The present bill is a step in the right 
direction. It does not give as large a credit as might be well 
given in this method. The original bill called for a deposit of 
$50,000,000 with the farm loan banks, and in this shape it passed 
the Senate, but the House committee has amended the bill so 
that this deposit is reduced to twenty-five millions. It is true 
that being a revolving fund the eredit is much greater than the 
amount deposited. Constituting a revolving fund, the $25,000,000 
as soon as it is exhausted can be replaced by the proceeds of the 
sales of the farm bonds in which it has been invested. At the 
same time it is not, in my opinion, a sufficiently adequate sum 
to meet the demands of the agricultural interests. Besides, the 
methods of loaning through farm banks offer advantages to 
those who desire long-time credit in the purchase of real estate 
or in its development, but are very cumbersome to those who 
desire short-time credit for the purpose of the proper harvesting 
of their produce. 

It is a step in the right direction. It is an assistance in a 
meager way, but in my judgment it should be accompanied 
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by other bills requiring the Federal reserve system to expand 
the currency to meet the present requirements ef agriculture. 
One of the great purposes of the Federal reserve bank was to 
afford a ready and conservative expansion of currency in times 
of financial stress, and it was exceedingly unfortunate that 
deflation should have been brought about when the agricul- 
tural interests so urgently demanded extension of credit. One 
of the faults of the old currency system which the Federal 
reserve banking systenr was intended to supersede was con- 
traction of currency, so as to reduce credit at times when 
contraction meant disaster to legitimate business. It was 
one of the heralded advantages of the Federal reserve system 
that it could always be relied upon to expand when the ne- 
cessities of trade demanded expansion and to contract when 
those demands had been met. To create enormous reserves 
at the time of depression is to pervert the most useful feature 
of the Federal reserve system. The gold in this country has 
increased, according to estimates, nearly a billion dollars and 
the currency has been enormously deflated when the increased 
gold reserve fully warranted a great expansion. The increase 
of gold gave the reserve banks the base upon which to build 
an expanded currency. Under the terms of the Federal reserve 
banking system the currency could have been safely expanded 
with the increase of the gold brought into reserve. Instead 
of increasing, however, although the basis for credit had thus 
wonderfully been increased, the Federal reserve banks deflated 
at. a time when such action worked the greatest possible hard- 
ship to the farming interests. I do net know who was re 
sponsible for this deflation, but whoever it was followed a 
eourse which meant the loss in millions to the farming in- 
terests and which was wholly unneeessary from a sound bank- 
ing standpoint. I believe that this measure which is new before 
the House should be supplemented by further legislation to 
expand the currency to meet the demands of agriculture and 
other great financial interests. I do not understand why the 
majority party in this Congress, in bringing this bill before 
the House, has thought proper to reduce the benefit to be 
derived from the measure by cutting in half the amount of 
deposit originally proposed and deemed necessary by the Farm 
Loan Board and sanctioned by the Senate. 

Second. Another souree of great loss to the agricultural in- 
terests has been the excessive freight rates charged by the 
railroad systems of the country. The freight rates have almost 
been prohibitive, and,in my judgment, have been wholly unwar- 
ranted, considered either from the shipper’s standpoint or the 
earrier’s standpoint. The amount deducted from the market 
price at the seaport to meet transportation charges at the 
inland town depot has quadrupled on grain and other farm 
products. In days gone by the farmer of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley would deduct from the market price paid in Baltimore 4 or 
5 cents per bushel of wheat to cover transportation charges. 
He must now deduct 25 or 30 cents. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has sanctioned these excessive charges, notwith- 
standing the liberal provisions made for the railroads in the 
Esch-Cummins bill. In the shipment of fruit notably to certain 
points of consumption the freight rates have been increased to 
that extent that such shipments can no longer be profitably 
made. The railroads claim they are losing money, but if they 
make their rates so oppressive that shippers can not utilize 
their facilities it is no wonder they are losing money. But if 
they are losing money, it is because of very bad management 
somewhere. It seems to me the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should feel it incumbent to make necessary investigation to 
discover where the trouble Hes and to correct it. If the rail- 
reads are not making expenses for their stockholders at the 
present rate of charges, then it is very evident that they have 
ceased under private management to respond to public demand. 

Some relief might be given by repealing all taxes on trans- 
portation of farm products.- 

In this connection I take the opportunity of urging upon Con- 
gress the propriety of making liberal appropriations to develop 
the parcel post and to stimulate road construction. In recent 
years transportation has been greatly facilitated by the motor 
vehicles. This form of transportation can be greatly facilitated 
by the construction of good roads. Wherever the road has been 
improved there we find the truck transporting goods or pas- 
sengers in relief of the congestion in railroad transportation. 
The various States of the Union have been aroused to the utility 
of good roads. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been ap- 
propriated by the several States for road construction. It is 
very poor policy on the part of Congress to practice economy 
in appropriations for the development of the country. Ap- 
propriations have run into a billion for armaments of ali kinds, 
but when it comes to the peaceful development of the coi ntry 
in lines of industry Congress uses unmercifully the pruning 
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hook. It is very evident that the difficulties in the way of the 
farmer in transportation enables the middleman to make an 
unmerciful profit by depressing the price to the farmer and 
increasing the price to the city consumer. 

Third, the great market for farm staples is the foreign mar- 
ket. The domestic market is always glutted. We produce in 
this country farm products far.more than the people consume, 
In order to secure proper prices it is necessary to open the 
markets of the world te our products. Anything which inter- 
feres with foreign trade will inevitably depress the prices of 
farm products. Europe is in a state of financial chaos. All 
the great European countries are virtually bankrupt. They 
have not the gold to stabilize their currency. The result has 
been that the rate of exchange has been a great barrier to 
trade with this country. England, perhaps the most prosperous 
of any of the foreign countries, suffers in common with the 
others. 

The English pound, which in normal times is worth $5 of 
our money, has shrunk to a little over $3. An Englishman, 
therefore, buying produce from this country must pay the 
rate of exchange. Where in former years a pound would buy 
$5 worth of our produce, it now buys but little more than $3 
worth of our produce, and this loss must naturally be borne 
by the Englishman or it is reflected in the depressed price of 
our grain. As these countries can not, therefore, buy our 
produce with their money, it is necessary for them to buy our 
produce with their goods, and so it seems to me the tariff law 
will prove an enormous burden to our agricultural interests. 
sy interfering with the exchange of foreign goods for our farm 
products we are necessarily to that extent closing foreign 
markets to our farmers. Of course, it is necessary to lay 
tariff taxes, but when these tariff taxes are made protective to 
such an extent as to forbid the importation of foreign goods 
into this country we are taking away from the foreign con- 
sumer the only means he has with which to buy our produce. 
As the conditions in Europe are much disturbed and factories 
can not for a long time be reestablished upon a scale sufli- 
ciently large to seriously affect our domestic market, it does 
seem to me that these tariff taxes could be made sufficiently 
light so as not to impair exchange for our farm products and 
greatly increase the Government’s revenue. 

A tariff tax on farm products is more or less ridiculous. 
The emergency tariff, so called, has been in force for some 
time, and yet each day’s reports show a steady decline in the 
grain markets and other markets supposed to be protected by 
the tariff. 

What the farmer demands is not laws forbidding importa- 
tions, but laws facilitating exportations of his produce to a 
world eager to obtain it. 

The millions of hungry peoples of Europe long for the oppor- 
tunity to take the produce of our farms. They are eager for 
the opportunity to buy at fair and reasonable prices. They 
have, however, no gold, and can only offer their own commodities 
in fair exchange. 
profitable to the farmers of this country and to the toilers of 
foreign lands prohibitive tariffs which make fair trade im- 
possible and reduce the revenue of the Government. It reduces 
the revenue because the tax reduces importations excessively. 

The protective tariff on farm products is keeping the word 
of promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope; while pro- 
hibitive tariffs on commodities of exchange for farm produc- 
tions are denying the farmers the world market for their 
produce. 

In so far as the present bill furnishes some extension of 
credit to the farmer, I shall vote for it, and hope further relief 
may be extended. I do not fear that the tax-exemption features 
of farm loan bonds will ever create tax-exempt securities to 
such an extent as will be an evil. On the contrary, this feature 
makes the farm loan bonds a most attractive investment, and 
will create the proper capital for loan to the farmers. 

The present condition of the agricultural interests demands 
the prompt acceptance of all measures of relief, however 
meager, which can be obtained from Congress, and I shall 
gladly vote for the pending bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to support the pending measure. This bill amends section 82 
of the farm loan act and assures the continued active function- 
ing of the farm-loan system. The farm-loan system comes 
out of the nonpartisan thinking and activities of men who long 
ago realized that agriculture stood in need of some system 
which would furnish it with long-term credit with reasonable 
rates of interest and on the amortization plan of repayment of 
principal. This the system is doing. Even now, since the Su- 
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preme Court’s decision in February upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the act, $40,000,000 are being loaned to the farmers 
through it. This sum will run the system until about August 
1, when, unless this bill is passed, loanable.funds wili not be 
available until such time as farm-loan bonds may be sold to 
the public to produce such funds. The present bond offering 
of $40,000,000 is not even now entirely closed, although it was 
begun April 18. This indicates not only the difficulties of the 
present bond market but likewise the unwisdom of attempting 
in the immediate future to float another issue of this same 
character of bonds. It eould not be done. The enactment of 
this bill will provide loanable funds until early autumn, when 
it is expected a successful flotation of bonds can be made. 

It may surprise some that I, who live in a great city teeming 
with industry and business, should feel a very definite interest 
in this matter, which on the face of it seems to affect only 
agriculture. My interest in this measure comes out of a realiza- 
tion of the. fact that the streets of my great city would soon 
grow up in grass were it not for the activities upon the farms 
of the country. It is about time that the man of the city should 
begin to understand that there is not a problem touching agri- 
culture which is not of vital interest to him. The farm pro- 
duces two of the absolute necessities of life and civilization— 
food and clothing—and those of us of the cities who must eat 
and be clothed must know once and for all that we are de- 
pendent directly upon the farm for these necessities, and that 
every measure of help to agriculture is in fact only helping our- 
selves. The present census figures present a picture which, 
while not alarming especially, must give reason for the promo- 
tion of every enterprise which will make farm life more profit- 
able and rural conditions more inviting. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. I understand this bill is to afford the farmers 
some relief in this time of distress. In the gentleman’s district 
and in my district 75 per cent of the miners and the millmen 
are out of employment and are in distress. They own their 
little homes. Would it be possible to enact legislation to afford 
these people in our districts the necessary relief, and would 
the gentleman be in favor of such a measure? ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. I hope it is possible, and 
I am ready to support any measure to that end. I may say 
that the industrial conditions to-day are different from what 
they have been in many decades. I am hopeful, however, and 
I am sure that these conditions will be readjusted, and that 
labor will be employed. For the first time in our history urban 
population is greater than rural population. The increase in 
percentage of urban population during the past decade is many 
limes greater than a like percentage of increase in rural popu- 
lation. We have reached the point where there are more 
mouths to be fed than there are people in the country at work 
to feed them. Any legislation, therefore, which looks to the 
betterment of agriculture throughout the Nation should appeal 
strongly not only to Members representing agricultural districts, 
but to those of us who represent city districts, because we are 
just as much dependent upon agriculture as is the farmer 
himself. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I am supporting this bill 
upon the theory suggested a moment ago by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froop]. I am going to take half a loaf because 
I can not get a whole loaf. Some of us have been fighting for 
several weeks to make it a whole loaf, but there is an influence 
here somewhere that no one can see—I will not characterize it 
as “invisible Government ’—that has made it difficult for those 
of us who are favorable to this legislation to make headway in 
securing its passage. This influence is such that Republicans 
just coming into power, fresh from their unprecedented vic- 
tory, with every opportunity for public service confronting them, 
seem unable to keep their hands on themselves. For six years 
I have had the honor of serving as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House. During this time much 
important legislation has been framed by this committee and 
passed by the House. We have considered and passed upon 
measures of vast importance to the financial affairs of this coun- 
try. and the world. 

During this time the members of the committee have been 
accustomed to meet in the usual way, and after free and full 
discussion, make its decisions and have measures reported to 
the House accordingly. It has been the custom for all members 
of the committee, whether members of the majority party or 
minority party, to be taken into the full confidence of all other 
members of the committee. The first exception to this rule, so 
far as I know, is to be found in the history of the bill before us 
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to-day. For weeks the Banking and Currency Committee held 
hearings on legislation te give aid to the land banks. Some of 
us favored authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
deposits to the extent of $100,000,000. Some were opposed to 
any aid at all. But, a majority of the committee decided that 
the most practical thing to do was to pass the bill carrying 
$50,000,000, which had already passed the Senate. The bill be- 
fore us provides for only $25,000,000. It is not the bill favored 
by the members of the Banking and Currency Committee who 
really desire the extension of Government aid to enable the land 
banks to meet the needs of the farmers of the country. It was 
framed in conference by some members of the committee, most 
of whom voted against reporting the Senate bill and who are not 
really in sympathy with the original farm loan act, assisted by 
others in conference who were not members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. The bill was thus drawn up, presented, 
and rushed through the Banking and Currency Committee as a 
substitute for the Senate bill, which the committee had almost 
two weeks previously ordered reported to the House. The 
rules of the House will not permit me to review all that trans- 
pired in the committee, but it would be interesting to Members 
to know just what occurred, and I think it would be interesting 
to the farmers of the country to know the facts regarding this 
legislation. Such information would be valuable in enabling 
them to recognize their real friends in this House. 

Reference has been made to the attitude of the Federal Farm 
Loan Beard respecting this legislation. I want to give you the 
facts in the matter. All of us remember the institution of 
injunction proceedings against the land banks and the history 
of the litigation which followed. I am not criticizing the 
Supreme Court, but it was most unfortunate that this suit 
should have dragged along as it did and that the operation of 
the land banks should have been suspended so long just at a 
time when the farmers of the country were in greatest need of 
the benefits of the system. Of course, the members of the Farm 
Loan Board are anxious to have the land banks resume business 
as early and as extensively as possible. Any other attitude on 
their part would constitute bad faith and no ene who knows the 
members of the Farm Loan Board doubts their desire to pro- 
mote the efficiency and successful operation of the land banks. 

3ut members of the Farm Loan Board are not in position 
to dictate terms to Congress nor formulate legislative policies. 
They are simply asking Congress for what they ean get. They 
went before the Senate and urged the passage of the Senate 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit 
$50,000,000 to enable the banks to resume and carry on their 
business. The Senate passed the bill upon the insistence of 
the Farm Loan Board and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
bill came before the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House and the committee gave it most thorough consideration 
and conducted extended hearings. We had before us both Mr. 
Lobdell and Mr. Lever, of the Farm Loan Board, and Mr. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. All of them told us that 
$50,000,000 was the sum required to enable the banks to func- 
tion and carry on their business as contemplated by the framers 
of the farm-loan system. The Secretary of the Treasury in- 
dorsed the Senate bill for $50,000,000. The members of the 
Farm Loan Board.said they needed that amount of deposits 
to constitute a sufficient revolving fund or capital with which 
to do business. After exhaustive consideration and discussion 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, by a divided vote, 
ordered the bill reported to the House. Let me add in this 
connection that when I say the committee was divided I have 
reference to only one side of the committee. The Democrats, 
by a united vote, stood in every instance for the largest sum, 
the greatest measure of relief possible to obtain by this legis- 
lation. [Applause.] 

When the bill was ordered reported it went to sleep. But 
while the bill was resting somebody was awake. About ten or 
twelve days elapsed without any report being made, and finally, 
without a word of warning Democratic members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee were notified by certain other mem- 
bers of the committee that we were to meet to receive a re-draft 
of the measure. We were called back into session without a 
report of the bill having been made as ordered by the com- 
mittee and the substitute was laid before us which cut down 
the amount of $50,000,000 as carried in the original Senate bill 
and so framed that the amount ef deposits which the Secretary 
of the Treasury is allowed to make can not exceed the sum of 
$25,000,000. Then it was that members of the Farm Loan Board 
were called back before the committee. Members of the Farm 
Loan Board knew the circumstances that had developed since 
the organization of the farm-loan system. They recognized 
the impossibility of putting the system to functioning again 





without assistance and were anxious to secure relief. So, of 
course, they said, “ Yes, we will take $25,000,000 and glad to 
get it.” They were not in a situation to dictate terms nor to 
complain at what was done. They knew the situation and had 
to do the best they could. 

I asked the chairman of the Federal Farm Loan Board before 
our committee if this was not the case, that the $25,000,000 
provided in the substitute bill, the measure now before the 
House, was not the minimum amount that would enable the 
land banks to resume operations, and he said that was stating 
the matter correctly. But at no time did they say they did 
not need $50,000,000. 

The gentleman. from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] says that the 
Democrats in establishing the farm loan system provided for 
only $6,000,000 Government aid to the revolving fund or capital 
stock of the banks, and that we are now called on to correct 
a mistake. If such be true, why should any friend of the farm 
loan system quarrel about it? Why not welcome the oppor- 
tunity to correct the mistake, perfect the system, and extend 
its usefulness? The original farm loan bill made provision for 
$9,000,000 of Government aid to constitute the original eapital 
stock of the land banks, the Government to be reimbursed 
automatically as loans were made, the bill providifig that bor- 
rowers must subscribe to the capital stock of the land banks 
an amount equal to 5 per cent of each loan obtained. The banks 
still have $6,000,000 of Government funds represented in capital 
stock. But, let me say that conditions in the country at the time 
of the passage of the farm loan act were not what they are now. 
The demand for loans was not to be compared with the demand 
existing to-day, and there was no difficulty whatever in selling 
bonds of the land banks either in large or small amounts. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is it not a fact that we provided for 
$9,000,000 of stock and $6,000,000 of deposits? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And they. have still $6,000,000 of stock 
and $6,000,000 of deposits. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is correct. If conditions had re 
mained as they were at the time of the passage of the farm 
loan act, the difficulties to be found in the present situation 
would never have existed. The system was gradually devel 
oping. As a borrower obtained a loan from a land bank he 
subscribed 5 per cent of the amount of such loan to the capital 
stock, so that every time a loan was made the stock was auto- 
matically increased. If the war had not come along and condi- 
tions had not been disturbed as they were, if injunction pro- 
ceedings had not been instituted and the land banks forced 
to shut down, no doubt the capital stock would have been in- 
creased to a point where the banks would be on an independent 
basis. But, unforeseen conditions arose, and it has been neces- 
sary ‘to deal with these developments from time to time. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the Treasury now 
holds a large amount of land bank bonds, the total being, as I 
remember, approximately $183,0C0,000. This came about be- 
eause of the conditions to which I have referred and not be- 
cause of any failure of the land banks to function as expected 
by the framers of the farm loan act. The bonds of the land 
banks were finding ready market as fast as they were offered. 
In fact, they were considered a choice investment. It was be- 
cause of this fact and the desire of Government officials to re- 
move jand bank bonds from competition with Government bonds 
tkat legislation was asked authorizing the purchase of these 
bonds by the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury asked 
for that legislation. The amount provided in the bill before us 
under conditions that now exist, considering the vast amount of 
securities that have been and are being thrown on the market 
and the great volume of Government bonds that have been ab- 
sorbed—in the light of all developments since the passage of the 
original farm loan act—is not a greater sum in proportien to 
the necessities of the situation than the amount of Government 
aid provided in the original bill. Those whe ask for authority 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit $50,000,000 in the 
land banks are not demanding that the Government meet the 
emergency that exists in agricultural sections or that the Gov- 
ernment loan money to the farmers of the country to relieve 
these corditions. But $50,000,000 is the minimum sum which 
the Farm Loan Board and the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended in addition to the capital on hand to give the banks a 
revolving fund sufficient to enable them to resume business and 
gradually market their securities. With conditions as they are 
to-day it is not practicable to market bonds of the land banks 
in small amounts. The bends can best be handled by putting 
them on the market in large quantities, and the land banks 
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should not be hampered by lack of sufficient capital to conduct 
business in the most businesslike way. They should not be re- 
quired to market a small amount of bonds, loan the money to 
the farmers, then have to take mortgages, and get ready with 
a new bond issue before doing more business. They should 
have sufficient capital to keep the forces of the system constantly 
moving and to afford as nearly a constant supply of money to 
the farmers of the country as the demand for bonds make pos- 
sible. If we will provide the necessary increase of working 
capital, I have no doubt whatever that the bonds of the land 
banks can be marketed with sufficient success to extend a large 
share of relief to the agricultural sections of the country and 
that in a short time the Government can stop the extension of 
aid and leave the system to stand alone. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. As I understand it, whatever is de- 
posited will not be used except as it is loaned. If the farm loan 
banks have $25,000,000 in hand and $50,000,000 were set aside 
by these banks, it would make $75,000,000, and if they loaned 
$50,000,000 for a bond issue and were able to sell those bonds 
and returnéd the money to the Government there would never 
be but $25,000,000, so that the excess loans would do no harm 
but would meet a situation that is very urgent. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely. The truth of the matter is this 
bill ought to carry $100,000,000, which would provide a revolv- 
ing fund to meet all requirements with something at all times 
left over. That is what I should like to see done. That would 
have the effect of serving notice on the investing public that the 
Government intends to see that this great system, designed to 
foster the agricultural industry of the country, which lies at 
the basis of all prosperity and development, should be made to 
go forward and function. If this were done, there would 
never be further question about the ability of the farm loan 
banks to market their bonds in amounts sufficient to catch up 
the slack and take care of the demands. In my judgment this 
would go a long way toward relieving the distress which 
exists among the farmers of the country and which in turn 
involves every section and every interest of the Nation. Every 
man who is familiar with conditions understands that not alone 
is the farmer in need of better credit facilities at this time 
but any aid to the farmer will enable him to reduce his debt 
to the merchant and the banker, and in this way bring general 
relief and improvement. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it not also true that if they had 
this larger volume they might make an issue of $40,000,000 of 
bonds and put them on the market and they would not be 
forced to suspend business until they had sold the bonds? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That states the case admirably. In other 
words, the system would operate from day to day, instead of at 
intervals of sixty or ninety days. The banks would resumé busi- 
ness in orderly fashion and we should not longer be plied with 
letters and questions to know when applications would be re- 
ceived for loans and when the system would be ready to resume 
business. The banks have on hand, as I am informed—I may 
not be exact in figures—about $140,000,000 of approved applica- 
tions. I see that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lucr] 
shakes his head. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STEAGALL. I prefer not to yield right now. The figures 
may be slightly erroneous, but they are substantially correct. 
Let me say this, however, you can not estimate the demand by 
the number of loans that have been approved nor by the number 
of applications that have reached the land banks. All over the 
agricultural sections of this country where contraction of cur- 
rency and restriction of credit and deflation of prices have been 
felt so much in recent months the people are wanting to know 
when the land banks will be ready to resume business. They un- 
derstand that only recentiy was the case in the Supreme Court 
terminated, and that the banks are obliged to sell bonds before 
they can resume business. If we pass the Senate bill, nothing 
remains but for it to be signed by the President, and no 
further time will be lost. But if we pass the substitute 
before the House limiting the amount of aid to $25,000,000 the 
measure will have to go to a conference committee of the 
Senate and House, and there is no telling how long the legisla- 
tion may be delayed. 

The recent slump in prices has resulted in a loss to the 
farmers of the country estimated at the appalling sum of 
$7,000,000,000. Cotton dropped in a short time from 40 cents 
to 12 cents, corn from $2 a bushel to 50 cents, hogs from 18 cents 
to 6 cents, wheat from about $2.50 to a little over $1 per 
bushel, and other products of the farm in proportion.’ In the 
meantime taxes, transportation charges, and nearly everything 
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the farmer has to buy remains on a war basis. These condi- 
tions are ruinous not alone to the farmer, but they affect every 
class and every legitimate interest.° No patriotic man can fail 
to appreciate the situation and the importance of finding a 
remedy. We passed a bill authorizing the organization of 
export corporations to assist in exporting our products to for- 
eign markets. We have passed a bill providing for a revival of 
the War Finance Corporation to assist in marketing American 
products. I have no doubt this legislation has been helpful. 
But, in my judgment, no better opportunity can be found to 
furnish relief to the agricultural sections of the country than 
in passing legislation to extend proper aid to the land banks. 

The legislation involves no departure from the principles. 
upon which the original farm loan act is founded. Moreover, 
there is no difference so far as the underlying principles of legis- 
lation are concerned between extending aid to the extent of 
$50,000,000 and $25,000,000. The only difference is the extent to 
which we are willing to go in granting aid. We should make the 
amount sufficient to enable the land banks to function in a way 
to take care of the demands and let their business be extended 
until the stock owned by the borrowers automatically reaches an 
amount large enough for the system to stand alone. This is the 
quickest way for the Government to accomplish what it has 
undertaken to do and terminate its liability. It is not pro- 
posed that the Government make any gift or even any loan. 
It is simply proposed that the Government make use of the land 
banks for the deposit of Government funds at interest which is 
to exceed by one-half of 1 per cent the amount of interest 
borne by the last issue of farm loan bonds. This means a rate 
of 53 per cent for funds deposited in the land banks, while the 
No one has 
complained about the deposit of Government funds in com- 
mercial banks nor even in foreign depositories. 

Much has been said in this discussion about the evils of tax- 
exempt securities. Most of us never heard of this complaint 
until a few millions of tax-exempt bonds were put on the mar- 
ket, representing loans to the farmers of the country. Such 
loans to the farmers amount to only $427,000,000. Yet the 
total of tax-exempt securities in the country, exclusive of all 
Government bonds, amounts to about $16,000,000,000. The city 
of New York alone has issued about $4,000,000,000 of tax- 
exempt securities. But when it is proposed that the Govern- 
ment aid in providing banking facilities suited to the require- 
ments of agriculture a great howl is raised and the charge of 
socialism and class legislation is heard. Gentlemen who make 
these complaints are perfectly willing that the Government shall 
make loans to the railroads and provide hundreds of millions 
in guaranties to them. We have many millions loaned to the 
railroads secured by railroad bonds. No complaint has been 
made about this by the gentlemen who raise the ery of socialism 
when we undertake to afford adequate banking facilities for the 
producers of the country. The gentlemen make no protest 
against giving the railroads access to the Treasury as well as 
the power to levy exorbitant and in many instances prohibitive 
transportation charges. Gentlemen who talk much of economy 
when it is proposed to furnish a pittance of Government aid 
to the farm loan banks forget all about economy when it is 
proposed to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to support a 
vast Military Establishment. The last Army and Navy appro- 
priation bills on their faces carry three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that we are 
to spend during the next fiscal year $1,100,000,000 on our Army 
and Navy. This enormous sum is to be expended in time of 
peace, when the people are burdened with taxes as never before, 
the world bleeding from the wounds of war and staggering 
under debts that can not be paid in half a century, and most of 
the leading nations of earth not in position to undertake war 
without the assistance of the United States. I voted against 
the Army and Navy bill, as I have voted against all unjusti- 
fiable and outrageous expenditures of the people’s money. I 
shall continue to oppose extravagant and unnecessary appropria- 
tions and the creation of useless offices. But true economy de- 
mands that every legitimate effort be made to promote the 
independence and prosperity of those who produce the Nation’s 
wealth and the products of whose toil maintain our financial 
independence and commercial supremacy among the nations of 
earth. I am going to introduce a new bill to provide $100,000,- 
000 of capital for the land banks and be ready to take up the 
fight for adequate relief later on, as I believe it will be neces- 
sary to do. But the practical thing for us to do now is to pass 
the Senate bill providing for aid to the extent of $50,000,000. 
This legislation we are in position to obtain without further 
delay, and it will at least afford partial relief. I hope the 
House will vote down the substitute and pass the Senate bill. 
[Applause. ] 
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Mr. WINGO. 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wirson]. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman: It is a little bit strange that 
when we begin to discuss the farm loan system and to advo- 
cate measures for making the farmers’ banking system a suc- 
cess along the lines originally contemplated by Congress the 
question should arise in the minds of some gentlemen about 
class legislation and in regard to the Government getting into 
private business. In the first place, the establishment of the 
farm loan system did not bring the Government into private 
business but simply brought its aid and sanction to a most 
essential national enterprise, upon which rests the prosperity 
of the Nation’s greatest industry—agriculture. 

But in view of what has been done for the railroads in ex- 
tending them Government aid to the extent of $2,000,000,000 and 
guaranteeing them a 6 per cent income on the estimated value 
of their properties, and in view of what the Government has 
done for the commercial banking system, which finances the 
operations of all industrial enterprises of the country, I deem 
it very inappropriate that any criticism should be leveled at 
those who advocate immediate relief and aid to the farm loan 
banks, or that any effort on the part of the Government to 
rehabilitate agriculture and assist in rescuing the farmer from 
his present financial condition should be designated as class 
legislation. 

The present House measure authorizes a Government deposit 
of $25,000,000 for the use of the farm loan banks. The Senate 
bill, following the recommendation of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, authorized a Federal deposit of $50,000,000. I 
congratulate the Secretary upon this recommendation, and 
heartily favor the adoption of the Senate resolution. I would 
much prefer taking the opinion of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury upon a matter of this financial importance than 
the recommendation of those who have reduced that from $50,- 
000.000 to $25,000,000. 

The object of Congress in establishing the farm loan system 
was to give the farmers of the country a banking system backed 
by the same authority and supported by the same power that 
had established and maintained the commercial banking system 
of the country. That means a banking system having the sup- 
port, cooperation, and aid of the Federal Government. 

The conditions surrounding agriculture make a separate and 
distinct banking system necessary. It will be forever to the 
credit of the recent Democratic administration that it worked 
out and established such a system in this country, and it will 
also be to the credit of the present Republican administration 
should it champion the legislation necessary to insure the suc- 
cess of that system. A great business question is not necessarily 
a party issue. 

The situation in relation to agriculture in the United States 
is most critical just at this time, and not through any fault 
of the farmer himself. The farmers of the United States rose 
to the highest standard of patriotic effort for increased pro- 
duction to meet the needs of the Nation during the war. The 
1919-20 crop was produced during the peak of price inflation, 
and was the most expensive crop to its producers ever known in 
this country. This fact, together with the credit contraction be- 
gun in the fall of 1920, creates the supreme difficulty now. 

Whether done deliberately and designedly or not, the policy 
of deflation or credit contraction was precipitated just as the 
farmer was ready to market this very expensive crop. I was 
among the delegation of Representatives and Senators, along 
with many people engaged in agriculture and the live-stock 
industry who came to Washington in October, 1920, and ap- 
pealed to the then Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board against the announced intention to inaugurate 
the policy of credit contraction, and urged a further extension 
of agricultural credit until the crop could be marketed in an 
orderly fashion. 

It has been conservatively estimated that the farmers of 
America lost $8,500,000,000 on the 1920 crop. Of that amount 
the live-stock industry alone lost $1,400,000,000. The loss of 
the other $7,100,000,000 fell upon the producers of cotton, sugar, 
rice, grain, tobacco, and other farm products. This loss was 
one-third of the total value of the crop and represents a decline 
in the price of farm products from the previous year of 70 
per cent. This loss is equal to one-third of the amount spent by 
this Government in the World War. So there should be no 
surprise that the farmer to-day finds himself in need of credit 
in order to hold his organization together and bridge him over 
the period of readjustment.. 

It is estimated that the passage of this resolution, and I 
refer to the Senate resolution providing an additional $50,- 
000,000 revolving fund, will enable the Farm Loan Board to 
grant loans to the extent of $200,000,000 a year. There are now 








pending $140,000,000 of approved applications. It is of supreme 
importance that Congress act upon this matter immediately in 
order to bring assistance to America’s greatest industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to divide the American people up 
into classes, especially in relation.to business and enterprise. 
The success and prosperity of the American people as a whole 
is based upon the success of all their enterprises, whether they 
be industrial, commercial, er agricultural. But just now we 
should not overlook the fact that while the entire assets of this 
Nation are estimated to be about $270,000,000,000, $85,000,- 
000,000 of this is represented by agriculture, and that farming 
is America’s biggest business and her basic industry. 

Insuring the success of the farm loan system is simply one of 
the steps that must be taken for the improvement of agriculture. 
Another should be a better marketing system. And one second 
in importance to none is the question of transportation. Among 
all the burdensome taxes now paid by those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and business in general is that of freight rates. 
These rates are now, on an average, 80 per cent higher than 
before the war. On some commodities they are 200 to 300 per 
cent higher. The total additional charge on live stock and farm 
products amounts to more than $1,000,000,000 annually. It has 
been estimated that more than $3,000,000,000 worth of farm 
products are not shipped at all, simply go to waste, because the 
freight charges amount to more than the sale price of the prod- 
uct when it reaches the market. Vigorous steps should be 
taken to remedy a situation of this character, and it is entirely 
useless for Congress and those in authority to simply await de- 
velopments, trusting in some kind Providence to provide a 
remedy or in the patience and long-suffering of the people to 
overlook their negligence and inaction. 

But to return to the measure under consideration for the 
relief of the farm loan banks and answering the suggestion 
that the present need for such legislation may indicate an 
inherent defect in the system, it is very evident when the facts 
are recalled that such is not the case. Before and for some 
time after our entrance into the late war every issue of farm 
loan bonds placed upon the market was promptly taken. With 
the investing public these bonds ranked as a choice security; 
so much so that during the war the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
at the request of the Government, withdrew from the market so 
that the bonds of the farm loan banks would not come in com- 
petition with Liberty bonds and war savings stamps. So this 
interrupted the orderly functioning of the system. 

Then later came the suit of the old-line mortgage and trust 
companies, who sought to destroy the farm loan system by 
having: the act creating it declared unconstitutional. Pending 
the decision of this suit, which was in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for more than a year, the whole machinery was 
practically paralyzed, as no bonds could be sold with the con- 
stitutionality of the law in question. The constitutionality of 
the law was upheld throughout by the highest court of the land, 
and thus ended the conspiracy for the destruction of the law by 
its enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own judgment the act of Congress cre- 
ating the farm loan system and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in sustaining it will in the future 
be regarded as the charter of liberty for a safe and adequate 
system of agricultural financing. So let us take advantage of 
this opportunity to guarantee to it the fullest measure of 
success. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I think it was in January, 1920, that it was an- 
nounced through the press of the country that the Federal 
Reserve Board would curtail all speculative credits. Now, 
whatever the intention of the Federal Reserve Board may have 
been, the effect, in fact, was to curtail all eredits, with the 
result that many of the loans of the western banks were called 
in, and the western banks in turn were compelled to call in the 
loans of their customers. The price of all farm products 
throughout the Nation within a few months dropped over 25 
per cent in value, and they have continued to go down until 
to-day your wheat has gone down more than 100 per cent, your 
hogs more than 300 per cent, and your cattle about 250 per 
cent. Now, then, if there ever was a time when the Nation 
would be justified in extending aid and assistance in the man- 
ner in which this bill seeks to give it that time is now. My 
only ‘regret is that the aid extended is not larger than it is 
under the provisions of the committee amendment. 

I want to congratulate the chairman of this committee upon 
the splendid address which he made this afternoon relative to 
the tax-exempt securities. To my mind, that is one of the 
great menaces that this Government is facing at the present 
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time. He stated, I believe, that there were something like 
$14,600,000,000 of those securities outstanding. I have been 
carefully compiling figures for weeks upon this subject and I 
am confident that when the outstanding tax certificates and the 
warrants of indebtedness of Cities, counties, and States are 
added to the tax-exempt securities he referred to we shall 
have an aggregate of more than $16,000,000,000 of them. This 
GJovernment, as a result, has lost the revenue upon an income 
of nearly $950,000,000, and that would mean a net revenue of 
not less than $190,000,000. This is now entirely lost to the 
Government. More than this, the fact that the people have been 
able to put their money inte tax-exempt securities—and I hope 
all Members of this House who did not hear the gentleman’s 
speech will read it—has resulted in taking away from the 
farmer any possibility of floating farm loans with independent 
companies or individuals at any reasonable rates of interest. 
I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KING. I was going to ask the gentleman a question, but 
I will desist. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am in favor of this bill. It is a tardy 
acknowledgment of what we owe to the agricultural class of 
this country. The farmers, in my judgment, more than any 
other one class, represent the basic industry without which 
this Nation can net live, and if there is any excuse anywhere 
for tax-exempt securities, it is the bonds of the Federal farm 
loan bank. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BArKLry]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the spring of 1920 the 
House had up a bill providing a $100,000,000 appropriation fund 
available for the Farm Loan Board to take care of the loans 
which had been applied for and approved prior to March 20, 
1920. While that bill was under consideration I offered an 
amendment providing for an additional $100,000,000 to take 
care of loans for farmers up to the 20th of March, 1921, the 
object of which was to take care of the loans while the Supreme 
Court was deliberating upon the constitutionality of the law. 
If that amendment had been agreed to by the House—and it 
was defeated by a partisan vote—the troubles which now beset 
the agricultural seetions of the United States would have been 
largely obviated, so far as money is concerned. Now, we have 
been told that the Farm Loan Board has approved loans amount- 
ing to $140,000,000 to the farmers of the United States, but that 
$140,;000,000 does not adequately express the real needs of the 
agricultural interests of this country. I recall particularly the 
conditions which exist and have existed within my own dis- 
trict for the past year and a half. The farmers there produce 
a product which finds its market almost entirely in Europe; 87 
or 90 per cent of that product is shipped abroad. During the 
winter and spring of 1920 and from that time on until now the 
European market has been completely demoralized and unable to 
obtain the funds with which to make purchases of this American 
product. The farmers who, when land was high during the 
war and following the war, bought little farms at prices which 
were abnormal, are now undergoing foreclosures, and the only 
thing that can relieve them from losing their homes is for the 
Government to deposit sufficient money with the Farm Loan 
Board to enable that board to make loans to them to tide them 
ever for a few years and save their lifetime earnings and sav- 
ings, and at the same time finance their agricultural enter- 
prises. Not only that, but many farmers who are not in actual 
danger of losing their homes need funds to tide them over until 
the markets for farm products offer greater returns than at 
present. So, I do not believe we ought to agree to the amend- 
ment which has been brought in here by the committee. 

The Farm Loan Board when it laid this matter before the 
Senate urged $50,000,000, and they told the Senate committee, 
and the Senate was so advised, that at that time the farmers 
of the United States needed more than $50,000,000, but if the 
board had $50,000,000 they might be able to tide over and save 
the situation. I do not understand the board has changed its 
opinion since the Senate passed this bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ean not yield in five minutes. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to give the gentleman a little informa- 
tion. He is in error. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know the gentleman can do that, but I 
would be glad to have him do it in his own time. 

The Farm Loan Board, I understand, did say that they could 
set along with $25,000,000, but it is inconceivable that a board 
with the experience of the Farm Loan Board a month ago 
wanted $50,000,000 and now wants only $25,000,000. Of course, 
they will take whatever they can get. But $25,000,000 is not a 
drop in the ocean compared with what the agricultural sections 





of the United States need, and there is not a member of the 
committee or a man in this House who thinks $25,000,000 is all 
the farmers of the United States need to borrow at this time. 
They tried to sell $40,000,000 of farm loan bonds, and have not 
— able to sell them yet, and this bill provides only $25,- 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It provides that when this $25,000,000 is 
deposited in the farm loan banks, and they then put another 
bond issue on the market in 15 days after the issue is closed, 
the Secretary of the Treasury must call on the farm loan banks 
to return the $25,000,000. Instead of having a revolving fund 
that the Farm Loan Board can use in making loans, as soon 
as the $25,000,000 called for in this bill is loaned and used as 
a basis for farm loan bonds, and the board gets in the money 
for the sale of the bonds, the board must take that money and 
pay it into the Treasury of the United States and leave the 
Farm Loan Board and the farm loan banks in as bad a situa- 
tion as they are now. I hope the amount provided in this 
House substitute will be increased to at least $50,000,000, and, 
as a matter of fact, it ought to be increased to $100,000,000. 
But if the committee amendment can not be amended to in- 
crease the amount to at least $50,000,000, I hope the substitute 
will be defeated and the Senate bill will be adopted. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
it is a Member’s duty to voice his sentiments as well as to vote, 
and I rise to voice the sentiment of those who oppose this bill. 
It directs the United States to deposit $25,000,000 for farm 
loans, and the party that is crying for economy and shouting 
for economy are unanimous not only for this but in asking 
$25,000,000 more. Meanwhile the United States is short of 
revenue. We do not get sufficient in taxes to cover what we 
spend. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Excuse me, as I have but five 
minutes. 

The deficit from day to day is borrowed. The United States 
owes $8,000,000,000 in notes and in short-term bonds, coming due 
within two years, and the Treasury is carried in the meantime 
by the banks. The times are such, with falling prices not only 
in farms but all over the country, that it is mighty doubtful 
+ asad the banks ean continue to do this. And it is doubt- 

u 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I can not yield. 
five minutes. 

And it is doubtful also whether in these times the United 
States can borrow at reasonable interest and fund its debt. 
The United States has already $183,000,000 of farm loan bonds 
which it has bought. It has deposited $6,000,000 for the farm 
loans. Those loans will not sell at 5 per cent, and the United 
States is now asked to deposit $25,000,000 more in order that 
there may be issued by the Farm Loan Beard several million 
dollars more of tax-free farm loan bonds at 54 per cent, in 
order seemingly to spoil the market for the United States se- 
curities at any reasonable rate of interest, and also in order to 
induce the farmer to mortgage his farm when farm prices are 
falling and when such a mortgage is the best way to ruin the 
farmer. I can not help opposing this bill 

I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Dunsar]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman stated, if I understood him 
right, that we were spending more money than we had col- 
lected by taxes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I did. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Is the gentleman aware that so far during 
this fiscal year our excess of revenue is $450,000,000 more than 
our expenditures? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am not aware of that. 

Mr. DUNBAR. That is so stated in the daily statement of 
the United States Treasury. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There are times of the year 
when the income tax comes in and certain times when it does 
not. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama {Mr. SrTeacatr]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman seems to be familiar with 
Government figures and statistics, and I want to ask him if 
he can tell us how much has been loaned by the Government to 
the railroads and what sort of security the Government has 
for these loans? 





I have only 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
the railroads during the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Federal farm loan banks have proven themselves 
indispensable to the very life and prosperity of our Nation. The 
purpose of the act creating them was to make it possible for 
those who desired to purchase and own homes to borrow money 
at a reasonable rate of interest and on long time, with easy 
terms of payment. In this: way it was made easier for the 
poor man wherever he lived to buy and pay for a home for 
himself and family, and for this and many other reasons the 
successful functioning of the several Federal land banks was 
and is most vital to our people. 

However, notwithstanding their great importance, these banks 
have from the beginning been seriously handicapped in their 
operations. In the first place, only $6,000,000 were allowed to 
them as a working capital, and under the act as originally 
drawn the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to deposit 
not exceeding that sum in the several banks. Evidently that 
sum was not sufficient to furnish an adequate working capital 
and the banks have been seriously handicapped. 

In the second place, the interests and forces that fought the 
passage of the law creating these banks did not relinquish their 
efforts when the law was finally enacted, but they carried their 
fight to the courts, and for many months the work of the whole 
Federal farm loan bank system was suspended entirely, not- 
withstanding the fact that applications for hundreds of loans 
were made from time to time during the litigation involving the 
future of the land bank system. 

Fortunately, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
given its decision settling finally in favor of the banks the 
questions of legality involved and has sustained the original 
act in its entirety and has swept away all legal objections 
and left the banks free and unhampered in their future opera- 
tions. 

The bill now before us is intended to meet and solve the first 
difficulty of insufficient working capital and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deposit, in addition to the amount 
already authorized, such sums as in his discretion he may 
direct until the aggregate paid-in capital of the 12 banks reaches 
the sum of $50,000,000. In other words, the House bill, which 
is offered as an amendment to the Senate bill, would authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit in the several banks 
an amount equal to $25,000,000 more than is authorized under 
the present law. The Senate bill authorizes the deposit of 
$50,000,000, or twice as much as the House bill. 

I am in favor of the Senate bill and will vote against the 
House amendment, with the hope that the Senate amendment 
will be adopted. But if the House bill is substituted for the 
Senate bill, I shall, nevertheless, vote for the House bill, be- 
cause it will be the best I can do. Since the money is in no 
sense a loan or a charge upon the Public Treasury, I think it 
would be very much better to give the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his discretion authority to deposit at least $50,000,000 in order 
to make sure that the land banks have ample capital to carry on 
their work without cessation and without further difficulties on 
account of insufficient capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very much in earnest about this matter, 
because it touches v:tally the welfare of my people. I doubt if 
there are many of us who really appreciate the conditions just 
now confronting the farmers and producers of this country. 
They have been caught, so to speak, between the upper and 
nether millstone. They planted and grew a crop last year at 
extraordinary cost which they were forced to market at a great 
loss, and this year’s crop does not have much value just now as 
a basis for credit, and it is difficult indeed for the farmer or 
producer to get money to pay the expenses of running his farm 
or to pay the indebtedness against it. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] just a moment 
ago voiced his opposition to this bill and gave as a reason that 
we would have to raise a certain amount of revenue within 
the next two years to meet expenses of the Government and 
discharge the maturing Government obligations, and he cor- 
rectly placed this amount at a very large figure; but he does this 
bill an injustice by assuming that it will call for an appropria- 
tion when, aS a matter of fact, no appropriation whatever is 
contemplated. I want to say further to the gentleman from 
New Jersey that one of the best ways to meet the needs of 
the Government is to encourage the basic industry of this Na- 
tion in such a way as to permit our farmers and producers to 
survive and prosper, and all other industries will likewise sur- 
vive and prosper, and we will thus produce sufficient taxes to 
meet the running expenses of our Government. [Applause.] 


The Government had to run 
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Those familiar with the live-stock industry in the South and 
West knew that the herds are being rapidly depleted, because 
the owners have not the money to finance their business and to 
pay their debts. They have been caught in the depression and 
their products have not furnished sufficient security to enable 
them to borrow the money necessary to meet the condition of 
emergency into which they have been so suddenly thrown, and 
this law and the passage of this bill will carry relief to many 
of them. If something is not done, many farms, ranches, and 
herds will go under the hammer and be sold at public auction 
at a tremendous sacrifice. 

This is indeed a critical time in our history. It is a time 
when it is necessary for us to aid in every way possible those 
who have suffered so much by reason of the sudden deflation 
in the Nation’s currency, and I for one am glad that this bill 
has been reported by the committee. I am glad it comes with a 
strong indorsement from almost the entire membership of the 
committee, and I sincerely trust that the Senate provision will 
be retained in the bill and that $50,000,000 instead of $25,000,000 
will be made available for the purpose of loaning money to 
those who are so much distressed financially just at this time. 
Since it calls for no direct appropriation and makes no public 
charge upon the Treasury, I fail to see how any man can oppose 
the bill or deny the relief that it seeks to give. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the gen- 
tleman yield back? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotrrns]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, this bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury; in his discretion, to 
deposit with the Federal Farm Loan Board for its temporary 
use any moneys in the Treasury which have not already been 
appropriated, to the extent of $50,000,000 and at an interest rate 
of 54 per cent. When the bill reached this House, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency cut the amount of this loan from 
$50,000,000 to approximately $25,000,000, and, since an amend- 
ment has been presented restoring the amount in the Senate 
bill, we are now to choose between these amounts. I am in 
favor of the larger amount. I would, in fact, be in favor of 
making it $100,000,000 or more, and my reasons are these: 

The Treasury now deposits its moneys in banks and elsewhere, 
and the largest amount of interest it receives for any of these 
moneys is 2 per cent. To-day there are in special depositories 
$542,000,000, and these depositories pay the Government only 2 
per cent interest. Deposited in Federal reserve banks are 
$75,000,000, while in foreign depositories there are $53,843,000, 
and so on. I see no reason why it is not to the advantage of 
this Government to get the highest possible rate of interest out 
of this money. The highest interest now paid for it is 2 per cent, 
while this bill authorizes the Federal farm loan banks to pay 
54 per cent. From the standpoint of good business it behooves 
the Government to take advantage of this higher interest rate, 
and from this standpoint alone, I can hardly see how an unself- 
ish Member of this House can oppose the bill as it passed the 
Senate. 

If the money in question belonged to an individual Member of 
this House or to a private corporation of which he was a stock- 
holder, does anyone believe that he would be content to its loan 
at 2 per cent when a larger interest could be obtained? 

No; this is not the belief of the people; and because of the 
too frequent examples of a regard for the governmental inter- 
ests that is more careless than the regard for personal gains 
there is steadily growing throughout the country a distrust of 
the Congress and its Members. 

In addition to this, it is necessary and vital for the Federal 
farm loan banks to have additional capital. There are now 
pending the applications of farmers for loans amounting to over 
$140,000,000. On account of the hostile attacks made upon 
these banks in the courts and elsewhere by selfish interests, 
their operation has been stopped for about a year and a half, 
and during that period they have made no loans nor sold bonds 
nor increased their capital stocks. Because of the tightness 
of money, their bonds are not now readily salable and it is 
necessary for their life that they begin to function, and that 
immediately, for the public good. A substantial loan to them 
by the United States Treasury will enable them to quicken into 
business again and function until their capital is large enough 
for them to stand alone. 

In addition to this, the farmers of the country need. and 
need badly, all the help that can be rendered them. Everyone 
on this floor admits that farming is the basic industry of this 
Nation; that upon that industry depends the very existence of 

































































the Nation. Everyone is loud in praise of the patriotism and 
labor of the farmer. All render him mouth service, but when 
it comes to extending to him material aid there is failure on 
all sides. I think it behooves the farmer to be up and doing 
in the matter of organization. As other industries have done, 
‘he will have to organize in order to present his proper demands 
and put to an end the unjust discrimination that has been 
meted out to him by his Government. He should not have to 
come to this Congress on bended knees begging for a mite 
when he is entitled to so much. I do not believe, however, that 
the farmer will ever secure all that he deserves until he is 
organized as are the railroad workers to-day. Then will his 
influence be felt and his condition materially improved. 

The railroads have had handed to them billions of dollars by 
this Congress. Every demand made by them has been granted. 
The Esch-Cummins law requires us to pay them millions of 
dollars annually on watered stock—stock that does not represent 
a penny of investment. The packers and the other trusts and 
combinations get pretty well what they want out of Congress. 
Compare what these concerns secure with what has been done 
for the farmer in recent years. They have reaped substantial 
benefits and subsidies while he has futile promises and empty 
praise. It has been stated that the farmer has capital invest- 
ments now of $80,000,000,000, and in this he received during 
the past year no returns, although mortgages on this called for 
large interest amounts. This condition, of course, makes him 
worse off now than he was last year. The investments of all 
other businesses were about double the capital of the farmer 
and yielded a return of over $20,000,000,000. It is not mere 
luck that makes this vast and unfair difference in the profits 
of the two classes. It has also been said that the total redis- 
counts of the Federal farm reserve banks were $14,000,000,000, 
and of that amount agriculture received 14 per cent; manufac- 
turing, 21 per cent; merchandising, 26 per cent; speculation and 
miscellaneous, 39 per cent. Consider that of the primary depos- 
its in all of the banks of the United States agriculture furnishes 
approximately 50 per cent; labor, 20 per cent; and all other 
businesses, 30 per cent. Upon these facts agriculture, entitled 
to more than merchandising and manufacturing combined, 
should have received $7,000,000,000, but instead it only got a 
paltry $2,000,000,000. The law which permits the Federal re- 
serve allotment of credit is unfair to agriculture, and more than 
this, it has the direct and arbitrary purpose and effect of forcing 
a deflation in farm prices. The law which permits this credit 
monopoly should be changed. The farmer is made to sell his 
stuff. Not only can he not secure a loan on it but the credit that 
is denied him is freely extended those who want to fleece him. 
Ample loans are made to businesses inimical to the welfare of 
the farmer, and this, too, by governmental agencies which should 
be fair and impartial in dealing with all classes of industries 
and citizens. 

Iivery other industry except farming secures practically every- 
thing that it wants out of this Government. This is one of the 
first instances where the farmer has had a chance to secure 
that which is his due, and I think common decency requires this 
House to give him the Senate bill instead of the House bill. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Krne]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that members 
of the Farm Loan Board are absolutely in favor of this propo- 
sition. It is not being crammed down their throats, but it is 
fully acceptable to them. I spoke personally to Judge Charles 
BE. Lobdell and to Mr. Asbury F. Lever in the committee room, 
and they recited what has already been stated to the committee, 
that the bill as recommended by the committee is to their satis- 
faction. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wsison] expressed some 
doubt as to whether the farmers’ credits were deflated delib- 
erately or not. I want to state to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that last September—and the proof of it would be forthcoming 
if this House should grant the passage of a simple resolution to 
give authority to investigate how the Federal Reserve Board 
has been functioning in the last few years—I say in September 
last they deliberately sat down to their table resolved to deflate 
the farmers’ credits. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. KING. They sat areund the board table, a secret board; 
a star-chamber proceeding; the Federal Reserve Board sat 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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down to their table—the board that reguiates the price of com- 
modities as well as the rates of interest in this country—and 
Mr. Harding, the president of the board, opened the meeting, 
not with prayer but by suggesting deliberately, “I presume, 
gentlemen, we are all agreed that it is better to be unanimous 
than to be right.” [Laughter.] I have made that statement 
before. The board was unanimous, and the farmers’ credits 
were then and there deflated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my time being about expired, I shall take 
advantage of the consent of the House to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that privilege. 

Mr. KING. I so understand. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remain- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 20 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Bowrtne]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Chairman, this bill in effect provides 
for a working capital for the farm loan banks by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit public funds with 
these banks in amount equal to the difference between the 
capital of the banks and $50,000,000. It will be observed there 
is nothing mandatory in the proposed bill, but a declaration 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may “in his discretion ” 
make these deposits. : 

There is a great and pressing necessity for this legislation, 
owing to the extraordinary financial depression now on in the 
agricultural sections of the country. 

There are some strange features about the farmer’s business 
in the United States. Farmers are urged to be industrious, 
and they are, necessarily. The Department of Agriculture is 
spending great sums of money to teach more intensive and 
more scientific farming, and yet a strange result appears; that 
is, that the more the farmer makes the less he gets for it. If 
the cotton farmers make a 10,000,000-bale crop they get more 
for it than they get for a 15,000,000-bale crop. When he makes 
a great crop they say he has overproduced, and when he makes 
a small crop he is told to make more. [I think this bill will aid 
somewhat, but it can not possibly relieve the situation as it 
should, because the amount of money is entirely inadequate. 
Yet it is a step in the right direction, and for that reason I 
favor it, not that I am satisfied with it. I would prefer to see 
inserted here a greater sum. 

The statement of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] that the Government can not afford to advance this 
money does not strike me with much force. I would rather see 
in this bill a direction to the Secretary of the Treasury to do 
this than to see in it a mere authorization. While he may go 
on and do it, the financial situation is so complicated that he 
might fail to do it and yet have a good reason to assign for not 
doing it. I have heard so-much in the last few months about 
departments and governmental agencies violating the law, and 
about the General Staff of the Army doing this and that and 
the other thing, that I would like to see inserted in this bill, 
which is of importance to the farmer, a specific direction that 
ean not be escaped. 

There is a situation that is illustrated by a little story that 
came up from the war. A drafted man was having his ques- 
tionnaire filled out, and the friend who was assisting him 
came to this particular question: ‘Have you any dependent 
relatives?” The reply was: “Yes; I have plenty of rela- 
tives, but you can not put any dependence. in them.” [Laugh- 
ter.] That is the situation that sometimes comes to us when 
we contemplate legislation through a commission or giving 
somebody diseretion to do something. We may be pardoned 
for being a little suspicious when we consider how often the 
farmer has been made the goat. Last year was the most 
expensive year that the farmers of the South ever knew, and 
that year cost more than any other on account of the arti- 
ficial restrictions which were created by the Federal banking 

system. It was intended that the system should be a great 
agency for making an elastic currency and giving opportunity 
for the movement of crops at gathering time; but last fall right 
at the time when a great amount of money was needed the 
supply was cut off, and this artificial restriction of credit 
has put into bankruptcy thousands and tens of thousands of 
people in the United States. 

This little measure of relief is just simply a mere dole coming 
apparently grudgingly from the Congress of the United States. 
The farmers have not enough friends at court. This is one 
trouble. As the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corntins] 
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in the land. 


by Congress. 


industry of the world? 


producing the greatest crop in all history? 


and Navy. 
asked for them. 
way of deposits at low interest rates. 


gladly and liberally. ° 


eotton crop. 
that entered into the industry was at the highest level. 


not be had. 
pound, and bankruptcy threatens thousands. 


now have more than three and one-half billions of the world’s 
supply. With this enormous money supply, entirely sufficient 
for every legitimate business in America, there not only exists 
no reason for the present money stringency but its presence 
amounts to a national scandal. Somebody is “ playing horse” 
with the American people. 


000,000—an amount equal to nearly one-third of the national 
debt. 


its cause should be accurately determined and the responsibility 
forever fixed, to the end that it may not again occur. 

It appears to me that the principal eauses are well set forth 
in 2 reeent bulletin of the Farmers’ Union, from which I quote 
the following: 

The farmer produced his last crops under the most expensive condi- 
tions and at the greatest cost, but has been obliged to dispose of them at 
deflated prices and has sustained to date a total loss ef $7,000,000,000, 

The principal direct causes for these losses are as follows: 

1, Unnecessary profiteering of middie men, which includes speculative 
gambling. 


2. Arbitrary restriction of credit by the Federal reserve bank and 
the holding up of the Federal land banks by litigation. 

3. The unreasonable rise in railroad rates. 

Of these three reasons I would call special attention to No. 2. 
Credit is capital; credit is the life of business, for the simple 
reason that there is not sufficient money in the world to do busi- 
ness on a cash basis. The establishment of the Federal reserve 
banking system, with its regional banks located at convenient 
points, with the power and resourees of the Government behind 
the system, was hailed as the dawning of a new era, when an 
elastic currency would be provided, always sufficient for every 
emergency and automatically responding to the demands of 
business, 

The system proved its worth in the war when unprecedented 
demands were met and the greatest war in history was financed 
without a suggestion of lack of money. 

This great system was not organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of making money, but the profits in 1920 were $120,000,000. 

It would seem that if the Federal reserve could function so 
smoothly and with such astonishing success in war it would 
be able to do even better in peace, and so secure a lasting 
prosperity to the people. Instead of that we find that last fall, 
just at the time when the crops began to move, just when credits 
should have expanded, there was, for no good reason, such an 
artificial restriction of credit as to result in the almost com- 
plete cessation of business and the financial ruin of thousands. 
It was unthinkable that such a thing should be deliberately 
done, yet the evidence leads to no other conclusion. Some of 
the results of this almost criminal action of the Federal Reserve 
Board may be seen in the fact that cotton dropped from $150 
per bale to $50, wheat from $2.50 per bushel to $1.30, corn from 
$1.50 to 61 cents, and all along the line is the same story of 
wreck and ruin, 
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suggested here a while ago, other interests have been taken 
care of and have usually received about what they asked for 
when they came to Congress, but the voiee of the farmer is lost 
in the clamor for assistance coming up from other industries 
I think we ought to go just as far as We possibly 
ean in giving this assistanee, and not grudgingly, as it is given 










I have never been able to understand why the farmer has to 
assume the réle of a mendicant and adopt the tone of a beggar 
when he asks Congress for some relief. Is not his the foundation 
Have we forgotten the appeal made to 
him when we were at war to produce as largely as possible? 
And have we forgotten how nobly he answered the appeal by 








And this notwithstanding the fact that millions of young men 
had been withdrawn from industry and inducted into the Army 








The transportation systems received their millions when they 
The national banks have for a generation been 
the recipients of valuable favors from the Government in the 
Now we have an oppor- 
tunity to assist the farm loan banks, and we should do so, 








Let us recall to-day that the crop of 1920 cost more to produce 
than any other crop ever raised. This is certainly true of the 
Wages, fertilizer, tools, transportation, everything 
The cot- 
ton crop cost from 25 to 30 cents per pound to put it on the 
market, where, instead of a profit, the cost of production could 
It is to-day a drug on the market at 11 cents per 









We are told that there is too much gold in America; that we 


It has been estimated by the National Farmers’ Union that 
the present financia! depression has cost the farmers $7,000,- 


This is a loss so serious, so far reaching in its influence, that 


The policy of “deflation * or “ liquidation ” was made in face 
of the fact that the farmers furnished one-half of the money 
deposited in the banks. But although ‘he furnishes one-half, 
does he get one-half when he gees to borrow? No, verily! In- 
stead of 50 per cent, to which he is entitled by every rule of 
right, he is allowed only 14 per cent, while the manufacturer, 
who is entitled to 21.4 per cent, gets 21 per cent; the merchant 
gets 26 per cent; and speculation and miscellaneous applica- 
tions get 39 per cent. 

The amount loaned speculators allowed them to speculate in 
wheat and thereby cause wheat growers a loss of 70 cents per 
bushel. They speculated in cotton and cost the cotton producer 
a loss of $75 to $100 per bale. 

These are some of the reasons why agriculture languishes 
to-day and why from all over the land there comes an insistent 
ery for relief, 

The bill under consideration affords a small measure of relief, 
little enough, in all conscience; but, small as it is, it is wel- 
ecomed. I understand that an amendment will be offered in- 
creasing the available deposit to one hundred million. I shall 
support it heartily, and hope it will be adopted. 

The Federal land bank has become an integral part of our 
financial system. The farm loan system is an established fact. 
As such it is the duty of everyone to support it heartily. To my 
mind it is one of the most commendable features of our financial 
system. Land furnishes the world’s best security, and a bond 
backed by land is as safe as the Government. This bill appro- 
priates no money and will cost the Government nothing. On the 
other hand, it will be a safe investment, returning a small but 
certain interest. 

I trust this legislation will pass, and that soon we may have 
an opportunity to, consider other legislation affording additional 
relief to the innocent victims of a useless money panic. 


Mr. WINGO. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Briaacs]. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I hope that 


the House amendment, reducing, by nearly $25,000,000, the 
amount earried in the Senate bill, will be voted down. I think 
the Senate bill ought to be adopted without amendment. I think 
this Congress ought to provide a revolving fund of $50,000,000 
for this purpose. It is variously estimated that the number of 
applications for loans is extremely great, amounting in the 
aggregate to from $75,000,000 to possibly $300,000,000. The 
$25,000,000 previded in the House amendment, added to the 
capital of the farm loan banks will not in my opinion be enough 
to meet this situation. I believe that this Congress shonid 
readily make proper advancements to such banks for the 
farmers of the United States in their present distressed condi- 
tion. The letters and information which I have received indi- 
cate the most deplorable state of affairs. If this Nation is 
going to hold the farmers of the United States upon the farms 
and is going to be able to depend upon them to continue to pro- 
duce the food supply and the clothing materials for the people 
of the United States, it must come to their relief. This relief 
is already too belated. It ought, as stated, to be fortheoming, 
not only to the extent provided by the House amendment, but 
to the extent provided by the Senate bill, or perhaps even a 
greater amount, as it would be if the Congress of the United 
States could be made to realize just what the true conditions 
are. 

Few measures thus enacted for the benefit of the agricultural 
interests of this country have resulted in as much good to the 
farmers and the rest of the people of this Nation as has the 
Federal farm loan act passed by a Democratic Congress in 1916. 
Up to that time the farmers of the United States had been at 
the merey of the loan sharks and all others who sought to exact 
from them the very last penny of interest which could be pos- 
sibly squeezed out of such borrowers who were compelled by 
reason of reverses or other necessity to obtain loans at no 
matter what sacrifice or cost. 

After the passage of the farm loan act and as soon as the 
banks and associations provided for therein could be organized 
and put into operation, the days of extortion in interest rates, 
with the consequent absorption, in cases of default, of all the 
property pledged for payment, almost completely passed away, 
until the same interests framed an assault upon the constitu- 
tionality of such law and caused practically suspension of the 
farm loan banks for over a year or more, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld the act in every particular. 

During such time, when the validity of the farm loan act 
was under fire by selfish and sordid interests, it was impossible 
for the farm loan banks to function because of the uncertainty 
in the minds of the people as to the ultimate action of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the reluctance of the last 
Republican Congress to sufficiently assist the farm loan banks to 
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tide over, in any adequate degree, the difficulties which they and | 
their borrowers were encountering. 

The loan sharks and exploiters were again in the saddle, not 
only refusing to lend farmers money except upon most exorbi- 
tant rates of interest and excessive costs of-consummation of 
loans. but also demanding that such loans should be for unrea- 
sonubly long periods of time—often for 10 years or more; so 
that even when the Supreme Court of the United States had 
decided the test case involving the constitutionality of the farm 
loan act, that the farmers could not even then escape from the 
clutches of the extortioners and obtain the benefits of the lower 
rates of interest and extremely favorable conditions of repay- 
ment of loan offered under the farm-loan system. 

To give some idea of the tremendous demand among the 
gricultural interests for loans, I call attention to what the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency has just 
announced on the floor of the House, in response to a question 


from me, that it was impossible now to obtain accurate infor- | 


mation as to the amount of pending loans applied for, but. that 
the estimate of the same was all the way from $75,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. This emphasizes the tremendous need of the 
farmers of this country for the credit facilities provided by 
the farm loan banks. Of course, the powers granted to such 
banks do not include power to make loans for many other needs 
of the farmers, which must be supplied through other banking 
agencies. 

The tremendous depreciation which has manifested itself 
throughout the whole country and which has visited upon the 
agricultural interests, particularly, the very heaviest of bur- 
dens has resulted in increasing the need of the farmers for 
adequate credit and credit facilities to enable them to tide over 
the disaster with which many of them have been and are still 
threatened. 
responded to the call of the country for bumper crops, not 
only during the period of the war but since such time, and it 
surely behooves the Government to do its part. in helping the 
farmers now. 

What does this bill propose to do? Simply to deposit in the 
farm loan banks in the various banking districts throughout. 
the United States the sum of approximately $25,000,000 to en- 
able such banks to make loans to prospective borrowers without 
waiting until the necessary farm loan bonds can be sold in the 
market. The advances—and that is all they are—by the Goy- 
ernment under this bill must be repaid just. as soon as the 
farm-loan bonds have been sold; and for such accommodation 
the borrowing banks must pay the Government a rate of in- 
terest a half a cent higher than the interest provided for in 
the bonds, as well as fully securing the Treasury by the pledge 
of such bonds, with mortgage security, equal to the advances 
made. 

I must say that I can see nothing particularly generous 
in the action of the Government as reflected in this bill. It 
is purely a business transaction which operates to the pecu- 


hiary advantage of the Government, even though it provides an | 


accommodation in a limited degree to the farm loan banks 
and their prospective borrowers. In fact, the interest charge 
against the farm loan banks is about 34 per cent greater than 
that made by the Government against national banks for 
deposits of Government funds. Of course, these interest 
charges must be absorbed by the farm loan banks and trans- 
ferred to their borrowers as a part of the cost of loans. 

I do not believe that this exaction ought to be made by the 
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We all realize how nobly and wonderfully they | c 
| ANTHONY, in charge of the Army appropriation bill, reported an 





Government, and particularly when the amount to be advanced 
is as small as that earried by the House amendment to the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate undoubtedly gave this matter most careful con- 
sideration before passing the measure, which, as enacted by 
that body, carried an advancement of $50,000,000 to the farm 
loan banks instead of only a trifle over $25,000,000, as provided 
by the House amendment. Certainly $50,000,000 is little and 
inadequate enough when it is considered that the pending 
applications for loans amount, probably, at a conservative esti- 
mate, to $150,000,000. 

‘The Treasury does not stand to lose a dollar. It has the 
greatest gold reserve in the history of the Nation. The preser- 
vation of the great agricultural interests of this country is at 
stake. 

Certainly you gentlemen of the majority party in control of 
Congress and of the Government are not going to sit here 
and provide appropriations of over three-quarters of a billion 
dollars for armaments and agencies of destruction of both life 
and property, as an actual expenditure, and refuse to provide 
a temporary loan of only $50,000,000 for one of the greatest 
eonstructive industries of the Nation, and which may be the 
means of saving from calamity the great farming industry of 
this country. 
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The cost of a single great battleship, such as the Government 
is pbuilding to-day, with her armament, amounts approximately 
to $40,000,000, a sum almost inconceivably large to the average 
mind which is not conversant with the tremendous costs of 
modern ships of war. And when it is considered that the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Naval Affairs recently stated 
to me on the floor of this House that the cost of completing the 
present naval building program alone would amount to some- 
thing between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000, without reference to 
maintenance costs, it is easy to realize why the people, with a 
national debt already of approximately $25,000,000,000, are get- 
ting restless under the weight of the crushing load of taxation 


| necessary to keep up such implements of war, especially when 


it is so difficult even to get loans from the Government upon 
gilt-edge security to promote the constructive works of peace 
as reflected in the development of products of the soil and 
trade of the Nation along all lines. 

Not two months ago the Republican majority, through the 
committee in charge of appropriations for the Army, brought 
into this House the Army appropriation bill providing $83,- 
000,000 to pay for the enlisted personnel of an Army which 
was larger by 18,000 men than was provided for just two months 
before in thessame measure as passed by the House during the 
last session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, but which finally failed 


| to pass and had to be reintroduced at this session of the new 


Congress. Of course, the $83,000,000 was not the full sum 
carried by the Army appropriation bill. That amounted to 
approximately $325,000,000. But what I refer to specifically is 
the increase of $10,000,000 provided in the same Army appro- 
priation bill as reintroduced in this session of Congress over 
and above the sum provided for the same purpose in the same 
bill at the last session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

At that time the present chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 


appropriation of $72,678,659, which was sufficient to provide for 
an enlisted personnel of 150,000 soldiers, exclusive of the 
Philippine Scouts and flying cadets. It was urged by him and 


| the leaders on his side that an Army of that size was ample; 


but a little more than two months later the same Appropriations 
Committee has urged upon this Congress an Army of 168,000 
men, at an increased initial cost to the Nation of over $10,000,- 
000 a year, without reference to the added and incidental cost 
to be borne by the people by reason of such increase in the 
Army, and without showing any necessity therefor. 

It is to the credit, however, of the small Democratic minority, 
aided by a number of Republicans who refused to be bound by 
any such plan for a larger standing Army, that the House of 
Representatives, by a close vote, rejected the provision for in- 
creasing the Army to 168,000 men and restored the reduced 
amount carried in the same bill at the last session, providing 
for an Army of 150,000 enlisted men. Even then, with the 
Philippine Scouts, flying cadets, and officers, the size of the 
Army would be approximately 175,000 men, almost twice as 
great as it was before the World War. 

Although the Senate sought to raise the size of the Army to 
170,000 men, with the necessary increase of appropriation there- 
for, the bill as it finally came out of conference between the 
House and Senate resulted in a compromise, which, through the 
firm stand taken by the Democratic minority, with the aid, as 
stated, of certain Republicans, effected a saving of $5,000,000 
to the people. But even the final sum of $77,000,000 provided 
for enlisted personnel was $5,000,000 more than ought to have 
been carried in the bill, which provides in all more than $323,- 
000,000 for the Army. 

To see if a halt or reduction could not be made in the con- 
tinuance of the enormous costs and program of naval armament, 
and in view of the expressed willingness of other great na- 
tions to view such proposal with favor, amendments were 
proposed by two Democratic Congressmen to the naval Dill 
when it was recently before the House for consideration, re- 
questing that the President should call a naval disarmament 
congress of the nations without delay, so that it might be deter- 
mined if some agreement could not be reached whereby each 
nation of especially great naval power should pledge its assent 
to a substantial reduction by it of its naval program and arma- 
ments, with the attendant relief from a vast burden of taxation 
and cost from the backs of the people. 

In spite of the fact that such appropriation bill carried over 
$400,000,000 for the next fiscal year, the majority party suc- 
ceeded in preventing consideration of all but one of such amend- 
ments through points of order, and then voted down the only 
amendment allowed to come before the House for its consider- 
ation. 

In the Senate, however, Senator Boran, who offered an 
amendment substantially similar, but of a more limited nature, 
authorizing and requesting the President to invite the Govern- 
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ments of Great Britain and Japan to a disarmament congress 
for the mutual reduction of armament, was more fortunate and 
secured the adoption of his amendment by the Senate. This 
amendment, as you know, the conferees of both the House and 
Senate have finally agreed to report back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for adoption or rejection, and I sincerely hope that 
the Democratic support which it will receive will be increased 
by enough Republican votes to insure its passage. 

It is worthy of special attention that any effort to hold down 
increases in the already vast appropriations for armaments and 
the machinery of war encounters a most desperate resistance in 
Congress, even though the United States has the greatest avail- 
able number of trained fighting men of any nation on earth, 
most of whom are veterans of the World War, who have re- 
turned to peace-time pursuits. 

I believe that the American people expect Congress to ade- 
quately provide for the defense and protection of the Nation, 
both on land and sea; but I do not believe that the people will 
sanction vast expenditures designed only to build up a vast war 
machine, the only effect of which will be to ultimately crush 
the people with its staggering cost. 

But even though there are those who still insist upon the 
policy of postponing a conference of the nations to bring about 
an agreement on disarmament. even to a limited extent, and 
propose to continue the great armament expenditures under 
which the Nation now labors, which conservatively figured, and 
including expenses incident to wars, amounts to 80 per cent of 
all our national expenditures, yet I insist that the producers of 
this country ought then to have even a greater right te all pos- 
sible encouragement and assistance by the Government through 
the farm loan banks and other agencies to obtain adequate 
credit, so that they may continue to produce the raw materials 
and products of the farm upon which the Nation depends for 
both food and raiment, and make possible the continuance of 
our industries as well as our domestic and foreign trade. Na- 
tions, like individuals, must produce and earn in order to pay 
their debts. 

It must be apparent, also, to every one that not only is there 
necessity for advancements of loans for the benefit of pro- 
ducers in line with the purpose of this bill, but that beyond 
that, and of transcendant importance, is the necessity for the 
development especially of foreign markets for the surplus crops 
and supplies of this Nation. 

There is no question but what the demand therefor exists.in 
the highest degree, especially among the countries of Europe, 
but it is also obvious that those nations are in such serious 
financial difficulties that it is becoming increasingly difficult all 
the time for them to finance the purchases of American com- 
medities which they desire to make. Not only their vast ex- 
penditures and losses growing out. of the war contributed to 
their present financial condition, but the unstable political and 
governmental conditions have also played and continue to play 
a large part in preventing early financial recovery. The de- 
preciation in the value of the money of such nations has, of 
course, reduced their purchasing power tremendously; and 
even at the greatly reduced prices of American farm and other 
products the depreciation in the value of their money is so 
great that it is yet impossible for such nations to purchase 
anything like the amount of American supplies which they so 
badly need. Although many of the policies pursued by you 
gentlemen of the majority party do not seem to have been 
formed and followed with a full appreciation of the present 
threatening economic situation, yet it does appear to have been 
grasped by the Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. D. R. Cris- 
singer, who, in a recent address before the New York Bankers’ 
Association, said: 

We need to increase our exports, but in our new quality as a great 
creditor country we find it more difficult than ever to export more than 
we import. The difficulty is increased by the fact that our money is 
the best in the world—the most expensive. On a gold basis 5 Italian 
lire would buy a dollar’s worth of goods from us. But the lira is so 
depreciated that it takes more, nearly 20 now, to buy a dollar. Natu- 
rally the Italian wants to buy in a market where he gets more for his 
money; and our money being at the top of the entire heap, they are 
all trying to get things somewhere else rather than from us. 

The facts appear to justify the conclusion of the Comptroller 
that foreign nations ‘are all trying to get things somewhere 
else rather than from us.” Of course, there are certain com- 
modities, like cotton, which foreign nations must have which 
are not raised in sufficient quantity elsewhere to enable them 
to secure a supply, and hence they are bound to buy from us or 
do without. But even with respect to such commodities the 
decrease in purchases has been enormous. 

The New York Times under date of June 12, 1921, called 
attention to the alarming decline in our foreign trade, and the 
statement is of such interest that I feel it fully worth while to 
include it in my remarks: 
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[Special to the New York Times.] 
GREAT DECLINE IN OUR FOREIGN TRADE—-MAY IMPORTS DOWN $48,000,000 
PROM APRIL AND $223,000,000 FROM MAY, 1920. 
WASHINGTON, June 11. 
The Department of Commerce made public to-day figures which show 
that the value of imports and exports drepped off radically during May 
of this year as compared with May, 1920. Beth imperts and exports 
decreased more than $1,000,000,000 for the 11 months ending with 


May, 1921, as compared with the same period in 1920. The following 
tables: give the picture: 

















MAY. 
1921 | 1920 
Imports $208,000,000 | $451,004, 944 
CONES Be oS 8 rs a | 330,000, 000 745, 523, 223 
GMIONONG 5 2. . i cocedgcucut dapiesee be das | 122, 000, 060 314, 518, 279 
; 
11 MONTHS ENDING MAY. 
NU iia inne deisel anes ae kind $3, 471, 876, 268 | $4,685, 746, 580 
Exports 6,179, 603,978 | 7, 479; 6t1, 908 





2; 707, 727,690 | 2,793) $65, 328 


_ Lhe decrease in exports for the 11 months’ period ending May, 1921, 
a to be $1,300,007,928 and the decrease in imports $1,213,- 

éU, Me 

The department also presents detailed tables showing the value of 
exports and imports since July, 1918. The —, for exports from 
December, 1920, show the steady decline which has occurred since that 
time. They follow: 
December, 1920 
January, 1921 
February, 


$720, 286, 774 
654, 271, 423 
486, 281; 597 
386, 680, 346 
340, 338, 729 

330, 000, 000 


US i ae NO ee ae 

The change in import figures has not been so startling. In Decem- 
ber, 1920, the value was put at $266,057,448. For the following months 
the valuations were: January, $208,796,989; February, $214,529,680; 
March, $251,969,241; April, 254,597,362; May, $207,000,000. 

Statistics for the imports and exports of gold show that for the 11 
months ending May, 1921, imports were $602,817,925, as compared with 
exports of only $132,764,299, the inerease of imports over exports being 
$470,053,626. 

For the 11 months ended May, 1920, imports of gold were only $123,- 
775,217, as compared with exports of $461,100,731, showing an excess 
of exports over imports of $837,325,514. 

Imports of gold for the 11 months’ period ending May, 1921, showed 


an increase, as compared with the exports for the corresponding period 
in 1920, of $479,042,708, and the exports for 1921, as compared with 


1920, showed a decrease of $328,336,432. 
Imports of gold for May, 1921, were $58,209,918, as compared with 
$15,687,859 for May, 1920. Exports were only $1,062,521 in May, 1921, 
as compared with $7,561,683 in May, 1920. : 
The great influx of gold into the United States began in October, 1920, 
when gold imports reached $116,762,001. For the following months the 
import figures were: 
October, 1920 __.___ 
November, 1920 ___ 
December, 1920 
NE I otc Sia ee Boh eS eae ee ks 
February, 1921 


5 eel gehs ets eat sete $116, 762, 001 
56, 889, 037 
44, 660, 488 
38, 145, 001 
44, 238, 147 





CII: MO esse Siedler rns eid cxom sno seopnn pata bes teense 87, 371, 598 
SAUD a pg aici AR ty lteter ote cs Den nage tala 92, 236, 175 
I I sri icn iceiabts Sacsnpre cement shs cecil nannies 58, 209, 918 


Imports of silver for the 11 months ended May, 1921, were $55,- 
805,359, as compared with $96,337,935 for the same period in 1920. 
Exports fell off sharply, however, dropping to $51,112,161 as compared 
with $174,621,640 during the 11 months” period in 1920. The imports 
of silver, therefore, showed an excess over exports of $4,693,198, as 
compared with an excess of exports for the same period in 1920 of 
$78,283,711. 

The country’s foreign trade in merchandise in May compares with the 
preceding month and with the same month last year as follows: 





| | 





May, 1920. 








May, 1921. | April, 1921. | 
a ee oe ——+___ 
as 5520 2h aie re ae | $330, 000, 000° | $339, 914,987 | $745, 868, 402 
Pe cascuconcsaneeintontyea-aieh | 208, 000,000 | 254,571,024} 431, 004, 556 
Excess exports...........---+2+--+------| 122,000,000} 85,343,963 | 314, 863, $46 





| 


The May results compare with preceding months of 1921 and 1920 
as follows: 



























tac : Excess 

Exports Imports. exports. 
Eee acexeresdassitlienesaass | $330,000, 000 | $208, 000,000 | $122, 000, 000 
ADT, TURE... cc ccccccccccsccccccccccceses 339, 914,987 | 254, 571,024 85, 343, 963 
BE PE d 954s coswapecactacesdeusedad | 386,811,138 | 251, 988, 741 134, 822, 397 
EEE, SEE 50 ocncccsdidevadesastucese 489, 297,057 | 214, 525, 137 | 771, 930 
DEO s Ke Svepsccccsuveusscccudsos 654,740,158 | 208, 814,382 5, 925, 776 
i Pind cveuscaksccganeneseess 720, 852,515 | 266, 112, 819 | 39, 696 
PCN. ee ccd ccncnedessasendcesss] 676, 706,011 | 321, 181, 080 | 55, 524, 931 
October, 1920......: ee eee 751,728, 570 | 334, 263, 803 | ‘464, 767 
I FEE oc cnemantpccccentqanesss 605, 291, 257 | 363,666,710 | , 624, 547 
NG: ME Ae og cbcaptaccedgindedonses 579, 052,607 | 513, 550, 615 BS, 501, 992 
NE Wes de ie tne cdonaesccend 651, 381,827 | 537, 170, 351 , 211, 476 
PS BObaes cave dupegentscscdupanbadess 631, 082,648 | 552, 875, 088 8, 207, 550 
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Export and import trade in merchandise for the 11 months ended 
with May, 1921, compare with the same period in a series of years 
(000 omitted) : 


| 
Excess ex- 


Exports. ports. 


3 


$2, 708, 000 


wrnwowtmaows 
SSSZERSE 
BSESSESE 


ae 
J 


The May trade in gold compares as follows with the preceding 
month and with the same month last year: 


May, 1921. April, 1921. | May, 1920. 








$383, 787 
88, 143, 275 


$7, 561, 683 


$1, 062, 521 | 
15, 687, 859 


Imports 58, 209, 918 | 

It will be noted from such statement that the decrease in 
exports for the 11 months’ period ending May, 1921, is shown 
to be the vast sum of $1,300,007,928, and a decrease in imports 
during such period of $1,213,870,292. These figures illustrate 
in a most illuminating way how dependent the success of our 
export trade is upon being able to effect exchanges for needed 
commodities of other nations, when they have neither money 
nor credit with which to buy our goods. It harkens back to 
the period of elemental trade, upon which, after all, the whole 
fabric of commerce rests. 

The existing situation is even more concretely illustrated by 
the report of the Census Bureau on June 15, 1921, with ref- 
erence to the domestic consumption of cotton and exports 
thereof, which I present herewith for your consideration. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuREAU OF CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1921—10 a. m. 
Cotton consumed, cotton on hand, active cotton spindles, and imports 
and exports of cotton for the month of May, 1921 and 1920, with sta- 
tistics of cotton consumed, imported, and exported for the 10 months 

ending May 31. 

[The statistics of cotton in this report are given in running bales, 
counting round as half bales, except foreign cotton, which is in 
equivalent 500-pound bales.] 

COTTON CONSUMED AND ON HAND IN SPINNING MILLS 
ESTABLISHMENTS, AND ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES 
CLUDED). 


AND IN OTHER 
(LINTERS NOT IN- 


Cotton consumed Cotton on hand 
during (bales)— May 31— 
Cotton 
spindles 
active 
during 
May 
(num- 
ber). 


In public 
storage 
and at 

com- 
presses 
(bales). 


1 In con- 
months | Sumin 
ending establis | 


ments 
May 31. | (bales). 


Locality. 


1921 4, 016, 117| 11,279, 314 14,739, 851/32, 631, 051 

| 1920 5, 339, 090, 1, 698, 833) 2, 586, 868)34, 069, 744 
1921 8, 131| 2,479, 665 4, 257, 199/14, 661, 891 
1920 | 310,516] 2,974, 534 2} 264, 207/15, 064, 889 
71,753) 1, 536, 452) 482, 652/17, 969, 160 

2} 364, 556) 322, 661/19; 004, 855 


} 
} 


| | 

1 Includes 19,246 foreign, 1,835 Am.-Eg., and 1,147 sea island consumed, 100,783 
foreign, 7,850 Am.-Eg., and 6,005 sea island in consuming establishments, and 99,865 
foreign, 40,095 hai. and 7,438 sea island in public storage. Ten months’ con- 
sumption: 174,607 foreign, 12,460 Am.-Eg., and 16,034 sea island. 

Linters not included above were 47,395 bales consumed during May in 1921, and 
32,072 bales in 1920; 215,883 bales on hand in consuming establishments on May 31, 
1921, and 282,881 bales in 1920; and 269,198 bales in public storage and at compresses 
in 1921 and 393,372 bales in 1920. Linters consumed during 10 months ending May 
31 amounted to 412,038 bales in 1921 and 269,655 bales in 1920. 


Imports and exports of cotton and linters. 


United States 


Cotton-growing States... 





1921 
| 1920 


All other States 





‘ | Imports of foreign cotton during (500- 
pound bales)— 


{ i 
: 10 months endin, 
May. May 31— 8 





| 
Country of production. 
| 


1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 


ee 
10, 542 15, 767 


6, 369 
2, 474 


212, 784 


76, 512 
21, 489 
13, 785 
88, 130 
12, 868 


651, 591 


463, 582 
59, 177 
41, 407 
64, 256 
23, 169 
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Imports and exports of cotton and linters—Continued. 





Exports of domestic cotton and linters 
during (running bales)— 


Country to which exported. 10 months ending 


| 
May. | May 31— 


1921 1920 


1921 1920 





1 477, 389 | 1 364, 904 {14,701,671 |16, 145, 057 








Jnited Kingdom 
RMN ds de tentang ochaidchesses ce 
Italy 
Germany 
Other Europe 
Japan 
All other countries 


159, 104 
39, 554 
22,875 | 32,714 
95,633 | 42,017 

, 004 i 
88,503 | 66, 895 
27,716 | 14, 941 


121, 031 


1, 515, 047 | 2, 936, 571 
20, 998 


514,577 | | 548, 236 
448,391 | 523, 996 
985,960 | 374, 584 
573,776 | 750, 564 
429, 431 
234, 489 





1 Figures include 4,340 bales of linters exported during May in 1921 
and 5,550 bales in 1920 and 41,415 bales for the 10 months ending 
May 31 in 1921 and 45,686 bales in 1920. The distribution for May, 
1921, is as follows: United Kingdom, 9; France, 366; Germany, 1,425; 
Netherlands, 1,272; Canada, 1,213; Mexico, 50; Cuba, 5. 

World statistics: The world’s production of commercial cotton, ex- 
clusive of linters, grown in 1920, as compiled from published reports, 
documents, and correspondence, was approximately 19,830,000 bales 
of 500 pounds net, while the consumption of cotton (exclusive of lin- 
ters in the United States) for the year ending July 31, 1920, was 
approximately 18,451,000 bales of 500 pounds net. The total number 
of spinning cotton spindles, both active and idle, is about 154,600,000. 

This report shows that the domestic consumption of cotton 
for the first 10 months of the cotton year beginning August 1, 
1920, and ending May 31, 1921, was over 1,300,000 bales less 
than for the 10 months of the cotton year ending May 31, 
1920, with about 400,000 bales less on hand this year in con- 
suming establishments than last year. 

It is also to be noted from such statement that the exports to 
Great Britain for the 10 months of this cotton year only amount 
to 1,515,047 bales as against 2,936,571 bales for the same period 
of the cotton year 1920, indicating a falling off of more than 
1,400,000 bales in exports to Great Britain alone, with decreases 
of nearly 675,000 bales in exports to all other countries except 
Germany, which shows an increase of over 600,000 bales, leav- 
ing a net decline of nearly a million and a half bales. 

Of course, this great decline in the consumption of cotton and 
other American products, both at home and abroad, has been 
reflected with unusual severity in the depression throughout 
the agricultural as well as industrial sections of our country. 
With our great crops and condition presented how could it be 
otherwise? 

When it is remembered that the United States in the 10 
months ending May 31, 1920, only consumed 5,339,090 bales, 
and for the 10 months ending May 31, 1921, only consumed 
4,016,117 bales, and when it is further remembered that out 
of a production in the United States of 13,197,775 bales dur- 
ing the cotton year 1920-21, with a carry over of 3,563,000 
bales from the previous year, 9,904,913 bales were still un- 
consumed on March 31, 1921, it is readily apparent that with- 
out foreign markets there must inevitably follow the greatest 
demoralization and depression in the price of the commodity as 
well as a tremendous resulting economic loss from the failure 
to make use of the staple. 

It must be evident to all, therefore, particularly under pre- 
vailing conditions, that the more obstacles and burdens imposed 
upon foreign nations seeking to get into our markets and buy 
our products the greater will be the injury to our foreign 
commerce. 

It seems too obvious for expression that to bring about any 
substantial relief from the existing depression there must be 
not only proper credit. facilities for the farmer and better mar- 
keting facilities for his agricultural produc's, but it is further 
absolutely indispensable that markets not only at home but also 
abroad shall be kept open and further developed for the ab- 
sorption and purchase of American raw and finished materials. 
We can not consume all that we produce, and unless we refuse 
to grow we are bound to encounter, without foreign markets, 
continued stagnation of industry at home. 

Before the World War the Central Powers were among the 
greatest consumers of our raw material, especially cotton; but 
with the defeat of Germany and Austria in that momentous 
contest, and their financial collapse, there has followed a vast 
war debt to the Allies, for the payment of which practically all 
the assets of the Central Powers have been pledged and mort- 
gaged. 

The vast reparation su:a which Germany has been called 
upon and has agreed to pay is, under the terms of the Versailles 
treaty, made a preference lien upon all her assets and revenues. 
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Article 235 of the treaty provides as follows: 


In order to enable the allied and associated powers to proceed at once 
to the restoration of their industrial and economic life, pending the 
full determination of their claims, Germany shall pay in such install- 
ments and in such manner (whether in gold, commodities, ships, securi- 
ties, or otherwise) as the reparation commission may fix, during 1919, 
1920, and the first four months of 1921, the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 
gold marks. Out of this sum the expenses of the armies of occupation 
subsequent to the armistice of November 11, 1918, shall first be met, and 
such supplies of food and raw materials as may be judged by the Gov- 
ernments of the principal allied and associated powers to be essential 
to enable Germany to meet her obligations for reparation may also, 
with the approval of the said Governments, be paid for out of the 
above sum. The balance shall be reckoned toward liquidation of the 
amounts due for reparation. Germany shall further deposit bonds as 
prescribed in paragraph 12 (c) of Annex II hereto. 


Article 248 of the treaty provides: 


Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission may ap- 
prove. a first charge upon all the assets and revenues of the German 

pire and its constituent States shall be the cost of reparation and 
all other costs arising under the present treaty or any treaties or agree- 
ments supplementary thereto or under arrangements concluded between 
Germany and the allied and associated powers during the armistice or 
its extensions, 

Up to May 1, 1921, the German Government shall not export or dis- 
pose of, and shall forbid the export or disposal of, gold without the 
previous approval of the allied and associated powers acting through 
the Reparation Commission, 


Article 251 of the treaty provides: 
The priority of the charges established by article 248 shall, subject 
to the qualifications made below, be as follows: 


(a) The cost of the armies of occupation as defined under article 249 
during the armistice and its extensions ; 


(b) The cost of any armies of occupation as defined under article 249 
after the coming into force of the present treaty ; 

(c) The cost of reparation arising out of the present treaty or any 
treaties or conventions supplementary thereto; and 

(d) The cost of all other obligations incumbent on Germany under 
the armistice conventions or under this treaty or any treaties or con- 
ventions supplementary thereto. 

The payment for such supplies of food and raw material for Germany 
and such other payments as may be judged by the allied and associated 
powers to be essential to enable Germany to meet her obligations in re- 
spect of reparation will have priority to the extent and upon the condi- 
tions which have been or may be determined by the Governments of the 


said powers. 

It will be noted from the last paragraph that the payment for 
such supplies of food and raw materials to Germany may, under 
certain conditions, be given priority rights even over repara- 
tion claims; but in order to obtain such preference, it is stipu- 
lated that it shall be deemed in the judgment of the “ allied 
and associated powers to be essential to enable Germany to 
meet her obligations in respect of reparation.” 

It has been my purpose to endeavor to secure for the pro- 
ducers of my district, as well as my State and Nation, the 
benefits of the provisions of the Versailles treaty as relate to 
preference payment by Germany for supplies of food and raw 
material. To this end, notwithstanding that the Senate had 
refused to ratify the Versailles treaty, I took the matter up 
with President Harding and the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes, to enlist, if possible, the aid of this Govern- 
ment in obtaining for American producers the benefit of such 
priorities provided for in the treaty. 

Secretary Hughes at first declined to enter into any negotia- 
tions whatever with the Allies concerning this matter, but sug- 
gested that there would be no objection to my constituents in- 
dividually taking the matter up with the Reparation Commis- 
sion, as reflected in his letter to me of May 3, 1921, which reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATR, 

Washington, May 8, 1921. 
The Hon. CLay STONE BrigGs, 

House of Representatives. 

Sm: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of April 14, 1921, 
by reference from the White House, together with its inclosures rela- 
tive to a proposed plan whereby payments for shipments of cotton to 
Germany may be granted priority over reparation payments. 

According to articles 235 and 251 of the treaty of Versailles, the 
allied and associated powers are authorized, in their discretion, to grant 
certain priorities for the purchase of food and raw materials by Ger- 
many. Since this Government has not ratified the treaty of Versailles, 
no opinion can be expressed in regard to the interpretation of these 
two articles by those allied Governments which have become parties to 
the treaty. It is suggested that it might be desirable for your con- 
stituents to approach the Reparation Commission and ascertain whether 
priorities, as outlined in the inclosures with your letter, might be 
approved. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, CHARLES BE. HuGueEs. 


Of course, the Reparation Commission could seldom be success- 
fully or readily approached by private individuals, as the com- 
mission is really constituted of official representatives of the 
all'ed Governments, who prefer to deal with officials of the 
United States. 

Afterwards President Harding named an American repre- 
sentative upon, the Reparation Commission, and I then again 
presented the matter to the Secretary of State, with a view 
to enlisting the assistance of the American delegate and State 
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Department in securing priority payments for purchases from 
America. This time I met with better suceess, and on June 9, 
1921, the Secretary of State wrote me as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 9, 1921. 

My Dar Mr. Bricas: I have received your letter of May 24, 1921, in 
confirmation of our conference, in which you inquire whether the 
Reparation Commission would permit payments for American products 
to take priority over the reparation claims of the Allies. 

The question you raised was taken up with the unofficial American 
delegate on the Reparation Commission, and I take pleasure in sub- 
— for your information a paraphrase of the pertinent portions of 

S reply : 

““It will be desirable for application to be made by German Govern- 
ment. The proposition should be as definite and complete as possible, 
and no special forms of application are required. It would also be wise 
to acquaint the American delegation on the Reparation Commission with 
the full details of the srenaaiiion, as this would permit the delegation 
to make suggestions. Anything it might do, however, would merely be 
in the form of friendly assistance and would not involve governmental 
responsibility. Assistance would also be conditional upon the plan 
seeming to be equitable. Any uns for ones must meet the terms 

251 of the treaty of t 


of article ersailles, and should be especially 
noted that such priorities must enable Germany to meet reparation 
obligations. 


“Fhe application should be supported by a letter from the American 
interests, tactfully pointing out the difficulty of granting credit to 
Germany without obtaining certain priorities. Purchases of food and 
raw materials by Germany have thus far been made without obtaining 
in advance the approval of the Reparation Commission.” 

Trusting that this information will be of vaiue to you and to your 
coustituents, I am, my dear Mr. Briaes, 

Sincerely, yours, 
CHaRLES BE. HUGHES. 

It will thus be seen that upon compliance with the procedure 
indicated the American exporter and producer is now able to at 
least obtain some assistance from the American Government, 
if only in an infornral way, to establish and secure the oppor- 
tunity for developing a much greater trade with Germany than 
could otherwise have been arranged, upon a satisfactory basis 
for payment for purchases made. 

And so I hope that the American producer and farmer is soon 
going to be relieved in a substantial way from the distressing ad- 
versity which has overtaken him since the war, and that not only 
will this bill pass and provide him with credit facilities at least 
to the extent of some of his needs, so that he may continue to 
preduce and maintain his farm, but that the Congress of the 
United States and the party in power will develop a greater 
interest in preserving, stimulating, and developing our foreign 
trade by the encouragement and development of expanded and 
new markets, so that this Nation may continue to grow, and 
those who have made it the greatest agricultural country in the 
world be enabled to survive and prosper. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. How much time have I left now, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. Forty-six minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment this is not any 
special favor to the farmers of this country. It is their right 
under the bill that we have heretofore passed. A separate and 
distinct banking system was established by the American Con- 
gress to aid the agricultural interests. Owing to an abnormal 
condition that now exists, their securities can not be sold 
readily. This Congress is called on to see that that system func- 
tions properly, and that is what this resolution is attempting 
to do. 

I am sorry that the House committee saw fit to eut down 
the $50,000,000 that the Senate put through to $25,000,000, 
but if that is to be final, I am for that. I feel it should be 
$100,000,000. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker], 
with tears falling upon his cheeks, said that the Government 
was unable to do this. The agricultural interests of the United 
States are almost prostrate because of conditions that we know 
have brought their produce to almost nothing. As the g-atleman 
from Illinois stated, every man who has an ounce of sense knows 
that the Federal Reserve Board and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States last fall virtually reduced the farmers’ 
produce to half what it was worth. Whether they were justified 
or not, it was done. Of course I do not think they were justified 
in making the farmer the goat. It was necessary that something 
be done to bring this country from the awfully inflated condi- 
tion in which it was; but why did they start with the farmer 
and cut him off at his knees as the first one? The American 
Congress is called on to see that some aid is given to this Fed- 
eral farm loan banking system in order that the farmers may 
continue to borrow money while many of them are forced to 
hold their produce. 

And yet the gentleman from New Jersey who, I believe, voted 
$2,000,000,000 for the railroads taken out of the pockets of the 
people is standing up as the only man in the House saying that 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































the Government is net able to let the farmers of the United 
States have-—not a‘ gift—but to have a loan at 5} per cent. 
While he votes $300,000,000: and $400,000,000 for the Army. and 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000 for the Navy, he says this Govern- 
ment can not lend $25,000,000 as a revolving fund to the farmers 
of the United States, It would be a pitiable condition in the 
United States if sueh a sentiment prevailed. in: the minds. of a 
majority of this Congress, as was advanced by the gentleman 
from New Jersey here to-day. The backbone of the whole coun- 
try would be destroyed. Up in his. district the spinning wheels 
would cease to hum, the engines would stop, and the smoke- 
stacks. would rust if the farmers of the: United States had to 
stop preducing. [Applause.] And yet by his vote and his. speech 
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he: is. willing to see. the cessation of the farmers’ loan. banking | 


system when he knows: that the farmers. can not: go to a State 
or Federal bank and. get.a loan for over:four or six months.. He 


knows. that they must have a long-time lean in order: to: im- | 


prove their farms- and resteck them after this. horrible experi- 
ence that they passed’ through: last year. 
does not know, he should go to the magazines and study: and: see 
that the farmers. must have this farm bank system: in: operation 
all the time. 


He. knows, or if he } 


JUNE 28, 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. During the debate much has been 
said regarding inflation and deflation of prices on farm prod- 
uets. We have heard much about the condition of the farmer 
and considerable. criticism: of the courts, the officers, and Ped- 
eral. reserve banks, the Federal Farm Lean Board, the special 
interests, and the unholy speculators. Each speaker seems. to 
have little or ne difficulty in fixing responsibility, at least satis- 
factory to himself, but no party accused admits: guilt, and as: we 
fail to agree amorig ourselves, no one has so far been convicted. 

So, far as.I am personally concerned, I frankly admit, that I 
am not so deeply concerned im the causes: that have led up to 
the unhappy conditions surrounding the farmer as [ am in 
the discovery and application. of some method of relief. 

If my home were on fire, I think I would first call the fire 
department, with a view of extinguishing the flames, before I 
consulted: a. detective for the purpose of diseovering the origin 
of the fire. 

The farmer is no fool; he knews his condition; everybody 
else knows it; and we all admit it. Most of the farmers, can 
fix, responsibility for present. conditions; they do- net. care so 


| much. abeut your help concerning that as they do abeut reme- 


The farmers were not responsible for the Mederal courts: tying, | 
up the system and‘ keeping them frem getting the nroney that | 


they were entitled to by this. system. 
cided that they could open up and begin operations. again, and 
we are duty beund now to give them further assistance. 
plause, | 

The GHAIRMAN, 
sippi has: expired. 

Mr. WINGO. 
gentleman from Texas: [Mr; Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES: of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I intend to support 


The Supreme Court. de- | 


[Ap- | 


dial aid. 

Some weeks ago, along with others, I appeared before the 
Federal Farm Loan Board in behalf of the farmers of my sec- 
tion. I. then understeod that the beard favored. the creation. 
of a revolving. fund of $50,000,000 for the purpose contemplated 
by this bill. We are informed that the Senate so understeod 


| and veted such an amount, but we are now: told that. $25,000,000 


The time of the. gentleman from Missis- | 

| an amount. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield five: minutes: to. the | 
| what 


this measure, but I think there should: be two amendments to: | 


it. liv the first place, instead of making it diseretionary with 
the. Seeretary of the Treasury whether the funds. should be 


depesited with the farm loan banks it should be. made manda- | 


tory, 
this country in the last few months: has: been by virtue of the-dis- 
cretion lodged in those: who contrel the: financial credits of the 
country. We were permitted to: go. along as a people engaged 
in all kinds of speculation until the currency of the country 
becaine inflated, until perhaps it was. necessary to. have: some 
sort of a halt. 
a flash of lightning and without warning, 
in a 10-story building, there would'be twe ways to get down ; one 
would be: to come down the steps-and the other to jump: out of 
the window. Financially speaking we jumped out of the 
window. By virtue of the graduated rediseount rates that 
were put on suddenly the country almost went to smash, I 
submit that if it was necessary to put graduated rates: on the 
banking system of the. country, on the money people desire: to 
horrow, it should have been put up gradually and there: should 
lvave been: notice given of the intention to: put rediscount rates 
on «w graduated seale into effect; and then the country could 


have adjusted itself and been prepared to: meet conditions that | 


existed, 

This: bill gives the Seeretary of the Treasury discretionary 
power to depesit this small amount of money, pitiably small, 
with those in charge of the farm loans of this country. 

Under the provisions of this bill he can. practically withdraw 
that at any time, and it is: made his duty: to do so. The people 
who are engaged in agriculture in this. country are face to face 
with problems that are real and not fanciful. It is a condition 
and not a theery. If the time ever comes: when: the people who 
produce the elemental wealth of this country fail te function 
the whele country will go on. the rocks. If basie production 
fails: your industrial smokestacks. will rust in idleness; 
probably is too plain to be discussed: 


That | 
Therefore I say that the 
Nation can well afford to: say: to the Secretary: of the Treasury, | 


I think a great deal of the trouble that has existed’ in | 
banker, buy goods from: the merchant, and the country will 

| prosper; 

| sald: in a 


will satisfy the board, and. hence: the proposed bill provides such 


In view of such information, I do. not undertake. to state 
amount will satisfy the demands. of the Federal. Farm 
Lean, Board, but I do. know that sue an amount wilh neither 
satisfy or meet the urgent demands of agriculture, and, so far 


| a& I am concerned, I will gladly vote to provide four times the 
|; Mmount autherized by this: bill 


Let us make it at least $50,- 
000,000. We should enable the farmer to procure a loan on his 
real estate,. the best security in the world. He can then pay the 


His farm mortgages wilk be converted inte: bonds and 
few months. The Government will then be repaid 


| with. interest, without loss, and: agricultural bankruptcy will be 


But it was-done witl all of the suddenness of | 
If a.man were up 





you shall deposit funds so that they: may use them in reliey- | 


ing the distressed condition: of agriculture at the present time, 


| Board can do-so hereafter. 


The language of this: bill makes it perfectly safe to: do so. | 


There is. no. better: security on the face of the earth: than that 


which: will be back of: the securities: that are deposited: here. | 


Why should it be limited to the sum here specified?) That is a 
mere drop in the bucket. Why should net an amendment be 
offered to make it a sufficient amount to furnish real relief? 
T believe it ought to. be offered, and I believe: it ought to be 
passed and made mandatory. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has. expired: 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, Tf yield’ one minute. to the gentle- 
man from. Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 


| 


| who. is engaged in tilling the soil. 


averted. 

The Federal Government is not a pauper. Its gold’ reserve is 
steadily and rapidly increasing: I believe we now have about 
one-third of the gold reserve of the world. It is. the richest 
Nation in existence, and yet its average farmer has: been denied 
that simple and just relief which hurts no one, but, to the con- 
trary, would better all, for whem the farmer is: prosperous. the 
Status of all is improved, 

Byerybedy is hungry and the world is naked. The farmer 
has made- plenty to feed and clothe them all, and yet prices of 
farny products: have beem so deflated that he can net meet his 
obligations. 

In your Cummins-Esch bill yeu vote billions for the railroads. 
I did not. You guaranteed them 6 per cent, and authorized the 
raising of freight rates higher than the fabled cow that jumped 
over the moon. Now, what will you do for agriculture? 

My experience since becoming a Member of this: House. is 
that we always have money for everything except. the man 
Everybody admits on both 
sides of the Chamber to-day that $50,000,000 would serve the 
desired purpose a great. deal better than $25,000,000 provided 
by the terms of this bill. The-statement of the gentleman from 
South. Carolina [Mr. STEveENson] brings: conelusive evidence to 
my mind that the Federal Government can furnish the Farm 
Loan, Board: $50,000,000: or $100,000,000 with about the same 
ease that it can finance: the $25,000,000: Therefore, again stat- 
ing my position, I am in favor of authorizing $50,000,000 at 
least, IL want this committee and the membership of this 
House to. function at this time so that the Federal Farm Loan 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn]. 

Mr, McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, to increase the amount to 
$50;000,000 would be about the price.of two great modern battle- 
ships: Although they might be necessary to the defense of the 
Nation, I submit that eneouragement and assistance to agricul- 
ture is far more essential and dispensable to the preservation 
of this Nation, for the reason that it-is not for the preservation 
of the agriculturists alone, but for the city population as well, 
beeause the farmers are not bound to continue to-produce what 
we in the cities must eat and wear, unless they can do so at a 
profit. [Applause.] 
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While the battleships may be necessary for the life of the 
Nation, yet the prosperity of the farm population is always and 
essentially indispensable to the continued life of any nation. 
War may come or it may not come. If war does come, we cer- 
tainly need some means of military defense. But whether war 
come frequently or whether war may be banished forever from 
the face of the earth, we must continue to live from the products 
of the farm. The point I wish to make is that the prosperity 
of the farmer is the first and perpetual line of national defense. 
And you will please note that I did not say the existence of a 
farm population is essential to our national life. I did not say 
that it is merely necessary that farmers should continue to 
raise crops, whether they do so at a profit or a loss. But I said, 
and I repeat for the purposes of emphasis, that our govern- 
mental, our financial, and our economic system must be so 
adjusted that the farmers’ business will be profitable. Why do 
I make bold to assert this? Simply because unless it is profit- 
able for the farmer to go forth in winter’s snows and summer’s 
heat to care for the plants and the animals with all the tender- 
ness of a father watching over his children, unless it pays him 
in dollars and cents to continue this work, he will stop it, and 
there is no way by which the necessary results can be obtained 
except on the basis of personal profit. The farm business can 
not be socialized. ‘Che farm business can not be conducted by a 
soviet. The farm business can not be operated by a commune. 
Farming is essentially and fundamentally individualistic. The 
work of the farmer is isolated. The life of the farmer is lonely. 
Since the farmer labors alone and lives alone, he naturaily de- 
mands and requires that his bank account shall be his alone, 
and that his farm shall be held by him in fee simple, and he 
must have the assurance that the fruit trees and the nut-bearing 
trees planted by him and watched over by him through all the 
years shall be his during his declining years, and shall pass by 
operation of law to his children and, if he so desire, to his 
grandchildren. ’ 

Therefore the farmer must find that it pays him financially 
to raise his produce, to gather it, and to pack it, and to haul 
it to the transportation company to be carried to the market. 
Unless it pays the farmer, he would be foolish to waste his time 
and his strength in such labor. Therefore he would merely pro- 
duce what is necessary for himself and his immediate fam- 
ily and he would allow the rest of the world to shift for 
itself. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. The farmer is not asking 
to have his business subsidized by the Government, nor is 
it necessary that it ‘should be subsidized. But it is necessary 
that the lawmakers in Congress and the lawnrakers in the sev- 
eral State legislatures shall cooperate in reorganizing and re- 
constructing our economic, financial, and transportation sys- 
tems, so that the farmer shall receive his reasonable and just 
proportion of every dollar’s worth of merchandise that he 
raises and puts upon the market. I sometimes think that the 
millions grouped in our great cities who see their food for the 
first time when it is set before them on the table, and then in 
a condition entirely different from what it was when it left 
the farmer's field, that they fail to realize that everything the 
people eat does and must come from the farnr. In like manner 
this is true of everything that the people wear, except it is 
usually more completely transformed by the processes of manu- 
facture. It is a fact that it takes more than 60 cents out of 
every dollar’s worth of produce to pay all the incidental ex- 
penses connected with the distribution of the food supplies of 
the Nation. So that the farmer, who employs his land, his 
implements, his stock, his labor, his time, his capital invest- 
ment, his thought in planting, cultivating, gathering, packing, 
and hauling, receives only about one-third out of every dollar’s 
worth of products. We are told that in Denmark conditions 
have been so improved that the farnrer there receives about 80 
cents out of every dollar’s worth, instead of receiving only about 
33 cents, as he does in this country. 

A little reflection will show us that there has been an unjust 
and unwise distribution and division of the profits in this 
country. Look at our farms and see the modest houses, with 
few, if any, comforts and conveniences, and see the hard con- 
ditions under which the women and children are compelled to 
live and to labor throughout the entire year. On the contrary, 
look to the cities, with their towering buildings massed in mighty 
array, worth countless millions, and many individuals, merely 
because of occupying a strategic economic and financial posi- 
tion, taking their toll by the millions annually, and contribut- 
ing very little to the actual material well-being of the Nation. 
Now, these cities have been built and many of their population 
have grown rich out of commerce, and fronr commerce alone. 
Now, commerce is confined exclusively to the buying and sell- 
ing and transportation of things that people eat and wear. Of 
course, the ornamental commodities are practically negligible. 


Therefore the cities have been built and some of their citizens 
have been enriched in fabulous figures by handling the things 
that the farmers produce. 

Therefore I come back to the proposition that the farmer is 
not a mendicant. He is not begging to be pensioned. But he 
is demanding his rights, and he is insisting that we, who are 
legislating for the present and the future well-being of this 
Nation—which means all the people of this Nation, which in- 
cludes not merely the farmer, the laborer, the merchant, and 
the banker, but includes the professional man, the teacher, and 
the preacher—the farmer demands that we, his public servants, 
shall do justice by changing the conditions that now exist. 

And I respectfully submit that this demand is upon the legis- 
lators of this country, both National and State, and comes not 
alone from the farmer, but, upon second thought and in view 
of an enlightened self-interest, comes with increased emphasis 
from the teeming millions crowded in the cities. Why do I say 
this? Because unless the farmer produces a surplus above his 
own needs the people who live in the cities will have nothing 
to eat. The farmer will not produce this surplus unless he can 
do so at a profit. Therefore it is indispensable to the city popu- 
lation that things shall be so arranged that the farming busi- 
ness shall be profitable. You can not starve the farmer, be- 
cause self-preservation would require him to produce enough 
for his own demands and for his loved ones. But if the trans- 
portation companies running into the great centers of popu- 
lation, like New York and Chicago, should cease for one short 
week to carry the trainloads of milk, of vegetables, of flour, of 
meat, of butter, and the thousands of commodities produced on 
the farm and consumed in the city, then, at the end of that 
short week, people in these cities would begin to starve, and at 
the end of a second week there would be riots and bloodshed, 
and in a few short weeks these mighty cities would be wrecks. 
The legislator who looks wisely and widely out over the country 
and into the future loves all the people of the Nation, both 
those in the city and those in the country. He wants to see 
all the people happy, and it is fundamentally essential that the 
people should have a reasonable supply of the material things 
to eat and to wear jn order that they may be happy. It would 
certainly be a shortsighted policy that would say that it is a 
good thing for the cities to be able to buy wholesale farm prod- 
ucts at the present sacrifice prices. So far the great slump in 
prices has helped the ultimate consumer in the city very little. 
Only this morning I learned in an interview in the Central 
Market of this city that lettuce is being bought. in my State 
of South Carolina on the farm at about 50 cents a crate, and 
that the transportation charges to this city are $1.04 a crate. 
So that the lettuce costs the wholesale dealer here, including 
freight, less than 7 cents per head. But when it reached 
me later in a café one-half of a head cost me 30 cents. So 
that what the farmer received about 2 cents for I paid 60 cents 
for, and the railroad received twice as much for hauling the 
commodity for 20 hours as the farmer got, who planted and 
cultivated and cared for and gathered and packed and hauled, 
his labor continuing through many weeks. 

It does not require a Solomon to see that there is something 
wrong when such conditions prevail. Of course, I admit that we 
of the public are partly to blame for being imposed on by a con- 
tinuation of war-time prices in the retail trade. We pay the 
prices demanded of us without question and without complaint. 
It is but natural that the cafés and the hotels and the retail 
stores should continue to demand these prices so long as they 
ean receive them. What the great unorganized and leaderless 
public ought to do is to refuse to buy at unreasonably high 
prices and to voice that demand by patronizing the places that 
begin to cut the prices. Last night I walked five blocks to get a 
shoe shine at 5 cents, because that is the first time I have en- 
joyed that privilege in over four years. I hope that shoe-shine 
Stand will be constantly crowded until all the others come back 
to 5 cents. I would gladly walk several blocks to a restaurant 
that would cut its prices in something like a reasonable propor- 
tion to the farmer’s prices. It is a fact that the farmer is get- 
ting only about 25 cents a dozen for his eggs and most of the 
restaurants are serving only two eggs for 25 cents, and I eall 
that a profit of 600 per cent; and I submit that in the cooking 
of eggs there is the least labor involved of any commodity served 
in a café, other than milk. Eggs and milk should certainly 
follow, up and down, the wholesale prices. But it seems that 
the café prices are fixed at about 100 per cent profit on the 
maximum price for eggs, and when the wholesale price goes 
down, down, down the profits are multiplied 200, 300, 400, 500, 
and even 600 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, as a sort of personal protest against the con- 
tinuation of unreasonably high retail prices, I continue to wear 
during this sweltering heat my winter clothes, including shoes 
and hat. You may therefore rightly divine that I am the Con- 

















































































































































































































































gressman elect who protested through the public press: against 


the outrageous proposition advanced by the hotels of this city 
that they would increase their rates during inaugural week in 
March, 1921, from 200 te 300 per cent, and would require those 


desiring to reserve rooms for the inaugural ceremonies to guar- 
antee to pay for the rooms for at least seven days and deposit 
a minimum of one-half of the charges for the whole seven days. 
I refused to engage at any such prices, and threatened to bring 
my tent and pitch it on some public park and to live in it, first, in 
self-defense, and, second, as an emphatic protest against such 
unreasonable and unconscionable demands. If hotels are to be 
crowded by a number of patrons, that would justify reducing 
the rates rather than raising them. It can not be more expen- 
sive per capita to entertain a few guests than it is to entertain 
100 guests. If a hotel can exist and make profit on the basis 
of 100 guests, why could it not make a far greater profit when it 
erowds in 1,000 guests at the ordinary prices? Then, if the 
prices are to be doubled and trebled, where has conscience gone? 

So, Mr. Chairman, if asa means of national defense we appro- 
priate $330,000,000 for the Army, which will be spent and never 
come back, and if we are to appropriate $417,000,000 for the 
Navy, which is to be spent and never come back, except in the 
part spent for naval construction, then is it unreasonable to ask 
that $50,000,000 be invested by this Government with these farm- 
lean banks? Mark you, the money is not to be spent like the 
$750,000,000 on the Army and Navy. 

The money is invested in the best securities of the world. It 
has been argued that when the law was enacted only $6,000,000 
was. fixed for this purpose in order to aid the farm: loan banks 
to function. That is no test of the amount necessary. We 
must remember that was the beginning; that was-a trial. figure. 
We were starting in a new venture, and we knew that if ex- 
perience showed that more money was necessary the amount 
eould be increased. I submit that it is now shown. that $60,- 
000,000 is necessary, and therefore the $50,000,000 should be 
placed on deposit with these banks in order to strengthen their 
pewer, so that they may put a strong arm around: the farmer 
and encourage him to ge forth to his labors with the assurance 
that he shall receive a profit for the fruits of his labor. We 
are told that one-half of the money deposited in the banks of 
the country belongs te the farmers, but when they come: to 
borrow money they have received only about one-seventh of 
the money invested by the banks. The farmers have $80,000,- 
000,000 of capital invested in that fundamental and essential 
industry, and during the last year not only did they fail to 
receive any profits but have sustained incalculable losses, esti- 
mated at $7,000,000,000.. Other industries during the same period 
had abeut $160,000,000,000 invested, and: statistics show that 
they earned about 12 per cent on an average. And we are told 
that many banks in this country during the same period of 
time earned on an average 37 per cent merely for handling 
the machinery of commerce. “It will be noted that the bank 
preduces not a pound of meat nor of flour nor of cotton. It 
only assembles. the little savings of many depositors and loans 
this money out upon ample security, and last year the banks in 
a certain section made more than one-third of their capital in- 
vested, while the farmers, who. produced the things that fed 
the bankers and their families, did not make a single dollar but, 
on the contrary, sustained the tremendous loss of $7,000,000,000; 
Tt seems. that Congress was very. careful to see that the railroad 
investors should not lose any profits as an incident to the war, 
because Congress guaranteed dividends to the railroads. Who 
has guaranteed anything to the farmer, when he is the very 
basis, the very foundation, upon which the very life of all the 
people depends? I will tell you, gentlemen of the Congress, 
that it will require something more than superficial applications 
of legislative anodyne to correct this situation. We need not 
approach this matter in the spirit of mere pacification and a 
desire to put off and in the spirit of feeding on false promises. 
We must be candid with ourselves. We must seriously consider 
the fundamental questions involved. We must be frank and 
candid with our constituents.and the whole country. We must 
face the situation as it is and let all the people know just 
what will be done and what must be done in order that this 
eondition may not continue, because this: continuation is 
bound to spell ultimate ruin. If such readjustment involves 
losses and suffering, it is better that they should come now 
than that maladjustment and mistreatment should put off the 
direful day of certain doom, when all shall face ruin. There- 
fore I think that we are modest in the demand, as one step— 
and, in fact, a small step—toward the proper and final readjust- 
ment of matters, in order to correct the evils that confront us, 
te place with these banks $50,000,000. without any loss to the 
Treasury or the taxpayers. Therefore I urge the Members to 
vote to increase the amount reeommended by the committee and 
to stand by the amount fixed in the Senate bill. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina |Mr. Warp]. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this bill will 
be a sad disappointment to the farmers of the country when 
they shall have ascertained, as they quickly will, that having 
been promised $50,000,000 by an enormous majority in the 
Senate, they are to be reduced to $25,000,000, great as their 
needs are, and as easy as: the fulfillment of that promise would 
be. It has not been denied in this presence that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, instead of making it $25,000,000, 
could, without embarrassment to itself and with beautiful con- 
sistency to its favoritism to other interests, make it many times 
that amount. When the railroads of the country came to the Con- 
gress, embarrassed no more than the farming interests of this 
country are to-day, their relief approached a billion of dollars, 
and yet when the great agricultural interests of the country are 
asking for a temporary loan to relieve a condition that spreads 
itself all over the world, we find the committee reducing the 
small allowance the Senate makes of $50,000,000 by one-half. 
In answer to my question this morning the gentleman having 
the bill in. charge said that I was correct, that only $25,000,000 
would accrue under this bill, and that that amount would have 
to be repaid by each. bank within 15 days after the floating of 
the loan. It is a disappointment, naturally, inevitably so, to 
the great agricultural interests of the country, that are so much 
in need of this relief. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us get down to business and facts and 
figures and review this proposition before us in the light of the 
history of the farm loan bank legislation which precedes it and 
the conditions giving rise to it and that followed its enactment. 
It begins with the early days of the extra session called by 
President Wilson, very soon after his first inauguration. The 
right of the Government to extend a supporting hand to the 
agricultural interests of the country under the Constitution and 
consistently with sound governmental policy was clear and be- 
yond doubt to his wonderfully constructive mind and the need 
for it, much less acute then than now, was sufficiently clear 
to him and to those who “stood round him and felt his own 
great arm lean on them for support.” Just as «von as the re- 
vision of the tariff, then represented by the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
and the construction of that great system of national finance, 
known. as the Federal reserve system, was finished they sat to 
work with head, hand, and heart devoted to the common good 
to a degree, I believe, never excelled by any corps of public serv- 
ants to build up this sound and beneficent structure of farm 
loan banks. Tis purpose was simply to provide a means by 
which the farms of the country—not the farmers, sir, but the 
farms, be it ever remembered—could obtain for their enlarge- 
ment and permanent improvement long-term loans at low rates 
of interest and easy terms of repayment, known jn the parlance 
of finance as: amortization. There was nothing paternalistic 
about this. Not the slightest tincture of socialism tainted it. 
Less paternalistic than the national banking system, then 60 
years in existence. Much less paternalistic than the Post Office 
system, then 300 years old in the governments of the world. 
It was simply democratic governmental encouragement and sup- 
port meted out to an unorganized, scattered, and divergent in- 
dustry, universal in its scope and fundamental in its support of 
all the life, activity, and industry of the world. With its fail- 
ure and its depression then, aS now and always, commercial 
life in all its varied forms and phases trembled, tottered, and 
fell, progress was arrested, and happiness at an end. This was 
its justification. What was its: necessity? Farming on a large 
seale and with large investments can no more operate upon a 
cash basis and avoid the use of loans and credits than can the 
other industries of the world. 

No industry in all the history of the commercial world has 
ever, nor probably ever will, subsist upon a system and policy 
of cash purchases, sales, and payments. It would seem suffi- 
cient to class farming with the average industry in this par- 
ticular, but natural conditions on which its success depends 
would justify a superior daim to a fair demand of credit to 
almost any other industry known to the business world. In the 
great cities of the country land-mortgage syndicates were op- 
erating with general approval, whose business was to offer 
money for loan on. farm-land mortgages for the same use and 
purpose, of course, and for broader uses and purposes than 
those aimed at by the farm loan bank. Their rates of interest 
were often enormously high and: frequently subject to the ava- 
ricious demands of those lenders, te which was added attorneys’ 
fees: and large incidental expenses. The terms of these loans 
were comparatively short, as goes without saying, at the will of 
the lender: Of all the industries in the world, Mr. Chairman, 
farming can least depend and afferd to take chances upon short- 
term loans. Crops can only be counted and valued at the 
harvest. Other industries can, many of them, calculate with 
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more or less assurance for future results. Other industries rep- 
resent a more rapid turnover, but the farmer’s profits or losses 
revolve with “the process of years”; less quickly retrieved, 
they are more lasting in their effects. To borrow, therefore, 
on one or even two years’ time, he invites the serious possibility 
of a wife and family unsheltered from the storm. When not in 
touch with these larger syndicates of the cities by reason of 
living far out in the country and around the little towns and 
county seats and by reason of the smaller interests at his com- 
mand and the longer loans he was compelled to make, he was 
still unable to use the credit system at the command of the 
“business men” of his community. The national banking sys- 
tem through all the years of its existence had practically pro- 
hibited loans on land mortgages for reasons not to be complained 
at from the standpoint of banking, and arising mainly out of 
the slowness of the farmer’s harvest and his turnovers; but the 
reason from the standpoint of the bank being good made the 
condition no better from that of the farmer. The shocking 
condition confronted him that the collateral of his business- 
man neighbor was sufficient to support a liberal loan at the 
bank, inexpensive, ready, and convenient in its renewal, while 
his far-flung acres, yielding their abundance with the revolving 
Seasons, were ignored and held unfit to lay the foundation of a 
credit at the counters of the world’s treasury. 

These facts, theories, and conditions confronted the Wilson 
administration on its advent to power, and most splendidly did 
it set about its task of meeting them. It was not so difficult to 
do, as we saw after it was done. What had been needed in the 
long and toilsome years gone by was not brain, not genius, 
for the Republican Party does not stand charged with this 
default, but, sir, it was a heart that had been needed, a heart 
in the right place; a heart that beats with sympathy for him 
who labors for his daily bread as well as for the upper classes 
of the human family who live by wit and by dint of calcula- 
tion; a heart that could lift up its soul to the God who made it 
and say in sincerity and truth, in the language of Henry Clay, 
“JT have no commiseration for princes; my sympathies are 
reserved for the great masses of mankind.” Such was the heart 
of this man chosen by my party to lead this country out of 
the Egypt of financial bondage as evidently, it seems to me, as 
was Moses to lead the long-suffering children of Israel from the 
bondage of Pharaoh. 

But, Mr. Chairman, my enthusiasm for the magnanimity of 
these accomplishments is leading me into digression. I ean 
not well restrain it. I shall never think of this farm loan 
bank, of the cause that gave rise to it, of its origination and 
history, without suffering my enthusiasm to lead me danger- 
ously near to the error of human adulation of him and those 
whose democracy and sense of justice brought it into existence. 
It was, in fact, the product of a principle long before at work 
in the hearts of many men represented by and embodied in the 
doctrines of the political party whose contentions and strug- 
gles brought this man and his supporters to the position of 
responsibility and duty, and which found in them only the 
common rewards and the natural fruits of the faithful. 

What were its effects? They are fresh in memory. Farming 
at once took on new life. Prices of farm products waited not 
a month to start on their march for a higher and stronger 
mark. Smiles of confidence and trust, of relief and gratitude, 
took the place of frowns of dissatisfaction, and signals of 
approval hushed the voices of murmurings and complaints. 
With assurance and defiant confidence I assert it, that no 
piece of national legislation ever issued from the American 
Congress that received a larger measure of popular approval 
than this farm loan act. It was at once patronized with eager- 
ness beyond the possibility of timely accommodation. Ap- 
proximately $387,000,000 were loaned in the first three years of 
its existence. At once and upon its heels the great insurance 
and other investment companies of America went out, as they 
had never done before, in search of farm lands on which to 
loan their money. They competed, of necessity, with the terms 
and interest rates of the new bank. In the villages and ham- 
lets of the country doors and entrances were ornamented with 
attractive signs, “ Money to lend, easy terms, inquire within.” 
Every day of its untrammeled existence marked its upward 
and onward progress and increasing prosperity, hope, and 
confidence of the farmers. Certainly the war and its inflations 
did their part, but I speak of the normal process of expansion 
and growth that grew out of the immediate use of this institu- 
tion, and especially of the large measure of confidence it 
inspired. 

No sooner had it attained opportunities of usefulness than 
it was assailed by a suit in the Federal courts which, at first 
not seriously regarded, soon assumed most dangerous propor- 
tions by reason of the long delay in its determination and 
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especially the call of the court for a reargument. This locked 
its doors for more than a year and until this present hour. 
Hard upon its closing came contraction and deflation of the 
credits of the business world, then running rampant in their 
wild rush for conquest and world absorption. This was the 
psychological moment when the farm loan bank was most 
needed and certainly would have done its greatest good. The 
farmer who had seen the market for his crop, that had been 
made at inflation prices of expense, closed as tight as a clam- 
shell, had nowhere to look for a loan and no avenue open for 
approach to the indulgence of his creditors, was forced to dump 
this crop on an unwilling and depressed market and stand 
aghast at the “wreck of fortune and the crush of worlds” 
around about him, To say or pretend that any other industry 
suffered in equal degree is to assert an obvious incorrectness. 
If men think so, it is only because the farmer’s sufferings are 
farthest away from touch with him, or else his sensibilities are 
less responsive to his sufferings. 

What is the next step in this history of tragedy, Mr. Chair- 
man? It is the induction of a new political administration, 
assuming power March 4, 1921, arrogant and exalted with 
power, exuberant in promises, magnanimous with grace, op- 
pressed with wisdom, mighty to save. The farmers’ emergency 
was the object assigned for an extraordinary session of the 
Congress. An emergency tariff bill is the first loop. It gives 
him a tariff duty on his own wheat and cotton which he ships 
abroad and charges him one on his medicines and his hardware 
and other things he buys. It is something in name, nothing in 
substance, working delusion, falsehood, and fraud. 

About the time of the convening of this Congress this lawsuit 
was ended and the farm loan bank unmanacled. Immediately 
it went to work to get about the distribution of its bounties 
again. The first requirement was a bond sale of, I think, 
$40,000,000. Many unavoidable causes contributed to its diffi- 
culties. Its officers saw the need of expansion of credits and 
enlargement of means. It asked for $50,000,000 to be deposited 
by the Treasury to its credit for support of the bond issue and 
strengthening of its general activities. This is called a revolv- 
ing fund, because of its recurrent use and application as a basis 
of credit and its ready adaptability to incidental and recurrent 
needs of expansion and contraction. It is required as its basis 
of credit on which to float its bonds. 

Just here let it be distinctly understood that it is not a gift 
by the Treasury and amounts to no more than a well-secured 
loan or guaranty of credit. The money of the Public Treasury 
could not be given to this purpose under the Constitution. If it 
was an appropriation, every lawyer with a rag of his gown on 
his back knows it would be inhibited by the Constitution. We 
have now reached, in our narrative, the 17th day of May, 1921. 
Senator Curtis introduced a bill in the Senate after confer- 
ence with the bank commissioners—this I have from them. 
Here follows the bill. I read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 32. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, in his 
discretion, upon the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to make 
deposits for the temporary use of any Federal land bank, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such Federal land 
bank shall issue to the Secretary of the Treasury a certificate of in- 
debtedness for any such deposit, bearing a rate of interest not exceeding 
by more than one-half of 1 per cent per annum the rate borne by the 
last bond issue of the bank receiving such deposit, to be secured by 
farm loan bonds or other collateral, to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Any such certificate shall be redeemed and paid by 
such land bank at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The aggregate of all sums so deposited by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall not exceed the sum of $50,000,000 at any one time.” 


On the 2d day of June this bill passed the Senate and was re- 
ferred in the House to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This committee held hearings and here is its work. 
Striking out every word of the Senate bill, it substitutes the 
following: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 32 of the Federal farm loan act, ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, as amended, is hereby amended by adding, after 
the first paragraph, a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

“ Until such time as the aggre te id-in capital stock of the 12 
Federal land banks shali be $50,000,000, or more, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, in his discretion, make deposits in addition to those 
authorized by the preceding paragraph, to be secured, redeemed, and 
paid in the same manner as provided in such paragraph, except that 
any additional deposit made hereunder shall be called by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and redeemed by the bank or banks holding the same 
within 15 days after the conclusion of each general offering of farm 
loan bonds by such bank or banks. The aggregate of such additional de- 
posits outstanding at any time shall not exceed the difference between 
the aggregate paid-in — stock of the 12 Federal land banks on 
the last day of the preceding month and the sum of $50,000,000. The 
certificates of indebtedness issued to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the Federal land bank for such additional deposits shali bear a rate of 
interest not exceeding by more than one-half of 1 per cent per annum 
the rate borne by the last bond issue of the land bank receiving such 
deposits.” 
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Note the fact that the Senate bill puts $50,000,000 at the 
disposal of this bank. The bank pays the Government one-half 
of 1 per cent interest in excess of the rate borne by the last 
issue, secured by farm loan bonds or other collateral to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, take up 
the language of this bill about to be passed by this House. 
Never can any loan be made after the capital stock of all the 
banks aggregated reaches $50,000,000; until then the difference 
between paid-in stock on the last day of the preceding month 
and $50,000,000. This paid-in stock is approximately $25,000,000 
now. The difference between this and $50,000,000 is $25,000,000. 
So that we have it that this deposit is reduced one-half. 

Mr. Chairman, in the early stages of this debate an affable, 
genial gentleman of the Republican side, standing in front of 
the Speaker's desk, put his hands affectionately upon my shoul- 
ders and said: 

Wako, why do not you gentlemen be open, candid, and consistent, and 
ask for a billion and be done with it? Just scoop it all right out and 
be done with it. 

This showed candidly the understanding of gentlemen of that 
side of the House of this measure, and I quote it to show the 
enormity of their error. It is not scooping money out of the 
Treasury. It is not hurtful to the Treasury. The Treasury can 
more than double this support, as has been shown in this debate. 
The gold reserve is unusually strong and increasing. The Gov- 
ernment is depositing more money than this Senate bill calls 
for—more than this bank asks for—without a cent interest in 
private institutions whose millions are being increased by its | 
use. Let us make now a comparison of Government bounties, as 
I attempted in the beginning. One year or little more ago the | 
railroads of this country found themselves in an embarrass- 
ment, which I confidently assert was not more acute than that 
in which the agricultural industry finds itself to-day. I could 
contend that the calamities that fell upon the farmers in Octo- 
ber, 1920, were heavier and more destructive than those that 
confronted the railroads 13 months ago, but controversy will 
arise on the point to no purpose, and I content myself with a 
statement of the equality of these difficulties. I next humbly, 
meekly, and hoping not to offend, assert that the farms of the 
world are worth as much to it as the railroads, I next suggest 
with timid hesitation that, having been made by the same 
Creator, who of ** one blood made all peoples for to dwell on the 
face of His earth,” the owners of those farms will, in the great 
erucible of human destiny and of divine economy, be found by 
a prayerful test to be nearly as good, valuable, and worthy of 
consideration as those who own and operate railroads. Having 
said so much, with due apologies, I remind you that when the 
Esch-Cummins bill came before this House for and on the de- 
mand of the railroads the scooping process went to the extent 
of more than twelve times what is asked by the farmers in this 
bill. Their total money value does not exceed $14,000,000,000. 

The farmers of this country are valued in billions, rolling 
incomparably above these figures, as everybody knows. For 
their relief in their hours of darkness the railroads were guar- 
anteed 6 per cent profit on their own statements of their total 
valuation. Honest and intelligent controversy rages to-day 
around the question of the real amount of that value, differing | 
to the extent of $7,000,000,000. But as it was not possible 
to settle that question at the time of the bounty, the railroads 
got from the Governnrent its guaranty of 6 per cent on nine- 
teen billions of capital, and right liberally and surely did the 
Government redeem its covenant with the elect. What is the 
cause of this difference in the degree of consideration extended 
by Congress as between farmers and railroads? I hear the 
snarl and see the sneer and the impotent charge of demagogy 
always substituted for answer and argument when one would 
raise a voice against the unlimited privilege of the strong aggre- 
gation of wealth and the operators of financial power. 

But I will not “sit in the seat of the scornful” nor “ walk 
in the counsel of the ungodly,” and turning with honest and | 
fearless conscience and defiance from the sneer I see the truth | 
and I dare maintain it. It is because men who own, sell, deal 
in, and speculate in and with railroad bonds and stocks and 
those who attain the proud eminence of railroad mastership and 
operation are favorites in the councils of the political party now 








dominant in this House, as against those who follow the plow | 
This is truth, and God knows it, and you know it, | 


handles. 
and there is no other honest explanation of the matter. 


Your pretensions of affection for the farnrer are camouflage, | 
Most unfortunately, the discrimination is | 
more or less general in all the councils of Government by what- | 
ever political party those councils are controlled, by reason of | 
stronger and better activities of the lobby, not alone at the 


eant, and mockery. 


seat of government but in the councils of party conventions 
where policies are originated and plans set on foot. 
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The Member that will make this statement from his place 
in this Chamber other than in good faith and without honest 
conviction and reasonable facts on which to base it is hardly 
worthy a seat here or to wear any other badge of public trust 
and confidence. 

It is calculated to excite dissensions and strife and un- 
patriotic sentiments in the public mind. If any class of the 
people are at a disadvantage as against another class in the 
councils of government, it is the natural germ of anarchy and 
of revolution, and no man of character and patriotisnr will 
make it lightly and unwittingly. But it is time that we set 
the household of government right, and that strongly and 
promptly, and truthful discussion and candid statements of the 
facts are simply necessary to that end. 

Equality of opportunity to all classes of citizenship is the 
very first essential of efficient and wholesome government. 
American socialism is the rising, growing protest against this 
favoritism here in this country, and for one I admit I entertain 
fears of its extension. There is no place in America for social- 
ism, and ought to be no excuse for its existence, but class pref- 
erence is the ground of its existence and the stimulus of its 
growth. 

The only answer I have heard to my charge of great discrimi- 
nation between the railroads and the farm loan bank is that the 
commissioners of the bank are getting by this House bill all 
they ask for. This was made by the honorable Member from 
Kansas [Mr. StronG] in his answer to me earlier in the debate. 
I do not question Judge Strona’s honesty of opinion nor that of 


| any other Member here, but it is singular, sir—indeed, it is an 


indictment against those commissioners—that if they only 


| wanted and needed twenty-five millions they permitted the Sen- 


ate to make it fifty millions without signifying their acceptance 


| and willingness to accept half that amount. 


Let us examine this phase of the House substitute and reread 
these words: 

Any additional deposit made hereunder shall be called by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and redeemed by the bank within 15 days after 
the conclusion of each general offering of farm loan bond— 

And so forth. 

Why this hurried redemption, Mr. Chairman, if not to embar- 
rass the bank? In the name of justice and American business 
custom, why 15 days instead of 30 at the least? Why not leave 
that to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury? Thirty 
days is as short a period as bank notes are ever taken in gen- 
eral practice. Thirty days is reckoned cash even in grocery 
stores and barber shops. Yet these banks must pay back in 15 
days. But, sir, I have reasons most compelling to believe the 
contrary as to the satisfaction of the officers of the bank. I 
know this, sir, and without hesitation and with no breach of 
confidence or betrayal of secret, I assert it; they expected fifty 
million, and told me in person they would get it, in their opinion, 
This in their office in May, 1921. 

No wonder they expressed willingness and satisfaction in the 
councils of the House committee. They were not in position to 
demand; they were beggars at the table of Dives, and easily 
sustained and soothed by his broken loaves and crumbs. But 
apart from their humility and modesty at your board, I believe 
and, speaking for myself, maintain that twenty-five million is 
insufficient. Contrasting again with much regret the spectacle 
of the railroad representative at the door of Congress in May, 
1920, when the Esch-Cummins bill was under consideration, it 
presents a parallel to the scene of the “ younger son” in St. 
Luke’s Gospel—“ Father, give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me, and be divided unto them his living.” Opposite 
to this demand—this division of “his living ”—I see in imagi- 
nation -Mr. Lever at the conference table of this committee re- 
citing the pathetic words of the school-reader pvem of my 
childhood : 

Give me three grains of corn, mother, only three grains of corn ; 
It will save the little life I have ‘til the coming of morn. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Democratic Party was in control of this 
House, the Senate bill would pass unmodified, as surely as I 
live to-day. The probabilities are its beneficences would be in- 
creased. That party is proud of this farm-loan bank as its 
master stroke of handicraft, its strongest evidence of equality of 
justice meted out to all the people. It is devoted to it as Jacob 
was to Joseph, and the analogy may be carried further, for it 
was to Joseph he went to buy corn. It was Joseph who provided 
against famine and laid up in store the bounties of the soil to 
feed the hungry when the clouds failed to “return after the 
rain,” and there were no markets as is now the case. The men 


} 


who till the soil must go back to this Joseph of the Democratic 
Party to get their relief. 
Justice and equality await them. 
awakening and give them a rapid und peaceful journey. 


Let them awake now and return. 
God speed the day of their 
When 


| 
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I say this action of this House will be disappointing I am put- 
ting it mildly. It will be simply erushing in its discouragement, 
and most righteously and emphatically will it be resented. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrry]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me most urgent 
that this bill be amended to carry at least $50,000,000. When 
Congress has already appropriated three-quarters of a billion 
for the current expense and construetion program of the Army 
and Navy and a still larger sum for the railroads, this $50,000,000, 
even though it will represent a much larger amount when ex- 
tended as credit, looks pitiful and niggardly. 

Our obligations to the farmers are very similar to our obliga- 
tions to the railroads. Gentlemen say that the railroads were 
a necessity to winning the war and are now an absolute necessity 
to our return to “normalcy,” that the railroads must be 
“enabled to function” and must be “ kept functioning,” if our 
people are to be fed and elothed. These statements are true 
of the railroads, but they are just as true of the farmers. The 
farmers must produce before the railroads can distribute. Dur- 
ing the war the farmers lined up as patriotieally and efficiently 
as did the railroads—for that matter as did the boys in uniform 
themselves. They obeyed orders, net because they were com- 
pelled to, but because they wanted to. They planted food and 
feed crops according to instructions; they kept the meattiess, 
wheatless, and sweetless days; they bought bonds and con- 
tributed im the drives; in every way they met the demands of 
a self-sacrificing and consecrated patriotism. 

You say that our Army and Navy have been our protection in 
the past and must be our protection in the future. Grant it! 
The good and progressive farmer whe is helping to lead the 
forces of production. and previde the materials. for feeding and 
clothing our people and the people of this distressed old world 
is as much a foree for protection as a gold-braided admiral 
or a silver-starred general, though I disparage neither of the 
latter. 

Have our industries suffered as an aftermath of the war? 
So have our farmers, and from exactly the same causes. Have 
our railroads lost one, two, or three billion dollars? Our 
farmers last year lost $7,000;000,000. And in the face of that 
staggering loss the farmers of my district, at least, have 
entered the new year under most discouraging conditions. A 
late and wet spring was followed by a month of torrid drought. 
In some places 80 per cent of the seed is said to have rotted in 
the ground. And these same farmers have to bear the weight 
of high taxes, high tariffs, and high freight rates. 

Gentlemen, we have been working at the wrong end of the 
problem. We have tried to open up our factories by protect- 
ing them from an imagined competition with Europe. We 
have tried to lead our 500,000 idle freight cars by voting money 
to their owners. We have failed to take account of the fact that 
of the retail price of a eabbage the merchant gets 76 per cent, 
the railroad 19 per cent, and the producer only 5 per cent. We 
have tried te build a heavy guilded arch om a sand foundation 
and have wondered why the structure sags. 

As I stand before you, Mr. Chairman, this Nation, not as a 
matter of sentiment but as a matter of hard, cold, finance, 
owes no greater obligation than to its farmers. We must 
avoid paternalism as we would avoid national ruin, but we 
must wisely and effectively help the farmer to help himself. 
We must not sap his strength by leading him to look te the 
Government for that which he might do for himself, but we 
must be just as careful not to drain him of his courage by 
refusing to lend an additional team when his own wagon is 
hub deep in the mud. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the recommendation 
of the House committee that this advance to the farm loan 
banks be limited to $25,000,000. I should be ashamed to return 
to my people if I did not raise my voice in objection. Let us 
make it fifty million, and if that should prove inadequate let 
us not scruple to add even more. 

In this: connection, gentlemen, I am reminded ef Sam Jones’s 
rabbit. The particular cottontail in question was being pursued 
by a flop-eared cur dog and was’ being mighty hard pressed, 
despite his doubling and feinting. Mr. Man, standing by, had 
his admiration stirred by the rabbit’s gameness. He 
his hands and stamped the grownd and shouted, “ Go to it, old 
cottontail; go to it. There’s a sink hole in the bottom by the 
big oak tree. I’m betting on you to get there first.” “That’s 
all right, Mr. Man,” replied the rabbit, “but I don’t need for 
you to pop your hands and holler at me. I’m doing my best 
already. What I need is for somebody to head that dog.” 

The farmer is doing his best already, gentlemen. He does 
not need us to praise him and blow about him here on the floor 
ef the House or on the stump back home. 
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Something practical We Democrats and a few of you en- 
Hghtened Republicans are trying to head the dog for him. Is 
the majority going to help us or hinder us? It is easy to talk, 
but what about action? Will you give us the fifty million or 
are you going to hold to the twenty-five million simply in order 
to protect your party organization and strengthen you im your 
fight against the Senate? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, I yield one minute to the centle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposes to 
raise the amount to be made available to the farmers of the 
country under this nreasure from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000, and 
for that reason I shall heartily support it. In fact, I should be 
very glad to see the amount increased $200,000,000; for if some- 
thing is not done to give the farmers of this country an oppor- 
tunity to secure adequate loans on their farms at a low rate of 
interest, I do not see how they are going to be able to stem the 
tide of adversity with which they are now battling. 

Increasing this amount will not cost the Government a dollar; 
but, on the other hand, it will enable it to realize 54 per cent 
interest on the amount loaned, whereas it is now deposited with 
the national banks of Wall Street and elsewhere at only 2 per 
cent. Therefore the Government would be getting 34 per cent 
mere interest on the amount loaned to the farmers than it is 
realizing on that money to-day. Besides, it would be secured 
by first mortgages on farm lands—the very best security under 
the shining sun. 

This is one of the few measures that have come before this 
Congress for the benefit of the farming people of the Nation, 
and yet, strange to say, some men are vigorously opposing it. I 
can not understand their attitudes, unless it is because they are 
more interested in the fortunes of those financial profiteers who 
always prosper on the adversity of the farmers than they are in 
the welfare of the farmers themselves. 

You are not giving the farmer anything by increasing the 
amount proposed in this bill; you are not even giving him a 
square deal, much less contributing to his financial welfare. 
You are merely taking the amount zuthorized herein out of the 
banks, where it is now deposited at 2 per cent, and loaning it to 
the farmers at 54 per cent, thereby increasing the Government's 
income on the $50,000,000 provided for by this amendment by 
$1,750,000 a year. 

But I will tell you where the opposition to this movement is 
coming from; it is coming from the big financial interests of 


| this country, and they are using every pressure possible on the 


| present administration to keep the Government from coming to 


| within the safety zone, 
What he needs is 


the aid of the agricultural classes, so that they may be abie to 
put their own money out at usury at the farmers’ expense. 

The big insurance eompanies, the loan corporations, the mort- 
gage companies are now placing long-time loans throughout the 
country at 7 or 8 per cent interest, and even more, where they 
used to charge only 6 or 7 per cent, and some of them are charg- 
ing the farmers an expense fee of from 3 to 4 per cent addi- 
tional for making the loans at all. And they, Mr. Chairman, 
and all their influences, are lined up in opposition to advancing 
this credit to the farmers, upon whose shoulders rests the bur- 
den of producing the raw materials that feed and clothe the 
world. In my opinion it was the influence of these loan com- 
panies that stopped the Farm Loan Board from advancing these 
loans to the farmers in the beginning by attacking the constitu- 
tionality of the farm loan act; and when they failed to get the 
law declared null and void, after having it held up for a year 
in the Supreme Court, then they began to work other “ mysteri- 
ous ways their wonders to perform.” 

When the Federal Reserve Board began its deflation a year 
ago the farmers had just laid by the most expensive crop they 
had ever made in the history of the country. Everything they 
had purehased was at the very peak of high prices, and they 
were necessarily more heavily in debt than they would have 
been under ordinary conditions. If they could have sold their 
products before prices began to drop they could possibly have 
pulled throwgh; but that privilege was denied them. The 
deflation began in the early summer, and by the time their 
crops were ready for market the price was so far below the 
eost of production that many a man was stripped of every- 
thing he had, including the home that it had taken him a life- 
time of patient toil to acquire. In my opinion, that act on the 
part of the Federal Reserve Board will go down in history as 
the greatest financial injustice of all times. 

It did not particularly hurt the profiteer who had coined his 
millions out of the blood and tears of the suffering men, 
women, and children of the world during the war. He had 
already prepared for the sheck by placing his ill-gotten gains 
by investing them in Government 
securities. He seems to have been amply warned of the ap- 
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proaching disaster, while the farmers were left oblivious of 
their impending fate until it came down upon them like a clap of 
thunder from a clear sky. If left more victims to its credit, 
or discredit, in bankrupts, suicides, failures, foreclosures, in- 
Sane, poverty stricken, homeless, and hungry than any other 
one piece of tyranny that was ever perpetrated on American 
soil. 

The Federal Reserve Board could relieve this panic in 10 days 
if the governor of that board and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were so disposed, If they were as much interested in the 
financial welfare of the American people generally as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is in defeating the bill providing for 
adjusted compensation for the ex-soldiers who went through 
the grime and dust and sweat and misery of the training camps 
er offered their lives in the bloody trenches of France, they 
could relieve this situation without delay. 

We have more than one-third ef the gold supply of the uni- 
verse, and the Federal Reserve Board could easily issue $2,000,- 
000,000 in currency or Federal reserve notes and still keep our 
gold supply above the requirements of the law; or they could 
issue these notes on the same class of collateral accepted by 
them for that purpose before they began their ruinous policy of 
deflation. But instead of that, the board has continued to re- 
tire. or call in, the money issued by it during and just after 
the war until it has deflated the circulation by something like 
a billion dollars, or possibly more, paralyzed the business of 
the country, and brought about the most disastrous panic 
through which the American farmers have ever passed. 

And it is rather amazing to me to see the same men high up 
in official affairs of the Government who are responsible for the 
present financial condition of the country, or at least respon- 
sible for the continuation of that condition, when they have it 
in the!r power to relieve it—it is amazing to see those same men 
refusing this relief to the farmers of this country and at the 
same time advocating the spending of $500,000,000 a year on a 
Navy that is rapidly becoming obsolete as a result of modern 
progress, and when the prospects of trouble with a foreign foe 
are so extremely remote. During the first 16 years after the 
close of the Civil War we spent only $20,000,000 a year on the 
American Navy, but to-day we are spending approximately 
$500.000,000, or twenty-five times as much on the Navy each 
year as we spent on it then, although we are at peace with the 
world and the submarine and the airplane have supplanted and 
rendered obsolete the class of vessels which we are spending so 
much to construct and maintain. But that helps the big inter- 
ests who are engaged in the manufacture of armor plate, steel, 
and munitions of war and gives a feeling of security to the 
oil magnate who invests his millions in foreign oil fields; it 
makes him feel that he has a country behind him with a suffi- 
cient Navy at its command to back him up if the people whom 
he is plundering in foreign lands should manifest any resent- 
ment at his high-handed methods of extortion. 

Certainly it is better, from his viewpoint, to spend this Gov- 
ernment’s money in that way, by the hundreds of millions, than 
it would be to loan a few millions of it to the farmers of the 
country in small amounts in order to tide them over this panic 
and prevent their financial ruin. It is amazing to hear those 
men clamoring for an Army of 200,000 men when 50,000 would 
be amply sufficient for our present needs, and at the same time 
protesting against this pittance of relief for the farmers when 
it would not cost the Government a dollar. 

The farmers of this country can not hold up much longer 
under these conditions, They are bound to have relief from 
some source if everything else remains as high as it is to-day 
and farm products continue to decline. The corn farmer of 
the West is selling his corn at 35 cents a bushel. How does 
that comport with the present high cost of living? How can he 
realize anything out of his crop after he pays the exorbitant 
railroad rates now in effect in order to get his corn to market? 
Do you expect him to continue to endure indefinitely this eco- 
nomic slavery without protest or complaint? Evidently some 
men do, judging from the way in which they continue their 
policy of discriminating against the agricultural classes. 

The wheat growers of the country are selling wheat at a 
dollar a bushel, which before the deflation began was selling at 
$2.25, and if conditions do not change for the better they will 
be selling it for a great deal less before the end of the present 
year. 

The cotton growers of the South still have on hand cotton 
that cost them more than 40 cents a pound to raise, and for 
which they could not realize 10 cents a pound to-day. Their 
crops are poor and their fields are swarming with boll weevil. 
The price of cattle and hides have gone almost to nothing. 
Practically every farm in the United States is under mort- 
gage, and those wortgages will soon have to be either fore- 
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closed or renewed. The loan sharks are already taking an in- 
ventory and preparing for the coming feast. They know the 
farmers have got to have the money and they know that, as a 
rule, the local banks are carrying all the loans they can stand. 
They know that unless this Government comes to the rescue of 
the farmers through the aid of the Farm Loan Board they will 
be forced to accept their loans at extortionate rates of interest, 
coupled with additional contributions, which added to that 
interest constitutes a usury that would shame the face of 
Shylock. 

Therefore they and their agents in this capital are fighting 
day in and day out, in court and out of cvurt, to prevent the 
Government from coming to the farmer's rescue and saving him 
from such a ruinous fate. 

I sincerely trust that this amendment will be adopted in- 
creasing the amount to be made available as loans to the farm- 
ers to $50,000,000; and I hope that before this Congress ad- 
journs some influence may be brought to bear that will quicken 
the conscience of this administration and arouse it to the ne- 
cessity of legislation that will bring substantial and prompt 
relief to the farmers of the country before it is too late. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill 8. 1837, and 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


. had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Gaun, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Per~MAn, at the request of Mr. S1ecEt, for seven days, 
on account of the serious illness of his mother. 

To Mr. Ketcuam, for to-day, on account of illness in his 
family. a 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Crisp to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Mrs, M. E. Tison, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. . 

To Mr. WaAtsH, in the pension cases of H. R. 990, H. R. 1000, 
H. R. 6785, H. R. 998, and H. R. 8020, Sixty-sixth Congress, no 
adverse reports having been made thereon. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, can the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] inform me as to the prospects 
of the conference report upon the naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketiry] 
is here, and I would rather have him answer the question. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. We expect to present the report 
to-morrow and have it acted upon Tuesday if that is agreeable. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is there any particular reason 
why that report should not be acted upon on Saturday? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That I do not know. The gentle- 
man will have to take that matter up with the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we can hardly 
take that report up immediately after it is reported, if it be 
reported to-morrow, and I understand the gentleman is not 
certain that he can report it by to-morrow. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think it could be ready to- 
morrow, although 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has not his report written 
out? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
just finished—— 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a little doubtful whether the report 
can be made to-morrow, and in any event, in view of the very 
great many items in the report, it would probably not be wise 
to take it up until the Members had an opportunity to in- 
vestigate and read the report, and, further, at the end of the 
week there are a great many Members absent. My thought was 
that we would take up the report about Tuesday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I had hoped that if the con- 
ferees were able to report—and I understand they are able to 
report—that the matter could be taken up on Saturday. It 
is not a matter of personal convenience of mine at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows, there are many Members who do not expect to be here 
Saturday, and there are many Members who do not expect to 


We have not yet; we have 


































be here Monday. We might call them back, or we might insist 
on their remaining, but the report could be taken up Tuesday 
and still give plenty of time to dispose of it and place it upon 
the statute books by the 1st of the month. I think it would 
meet the convenience of Members more if it were taken up on 
Tuesday than sooner. 








ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


















Mr. McFADDEN. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Friday, 
June 24, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

174. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Clayton Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

175. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla., from Little 

* Rock tothe mouth of the Grand River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 











REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BURTNESS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 244) to provide for the 
disposition of abandoned portions of rights of way granted to 
railroad companies, reported the same with amendments, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 217), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1288) to provide for the appointment 
of one additional judge for the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 219), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MICHENER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1254) providing for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge in and for the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 222), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 

_ State of the Union. 


























REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2o0f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported fronr committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. FULLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (H. R. 7340) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and ‘pendent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, accol,anied by a report (No. 216), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 52) for the relief of the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, of Hoboken, N. J., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 220), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 





















amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 221), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7340) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 






was referred the bill (H. R. 6407) for the relief of Maj. Francis | 
M. Maddox, United States Army, reported the same with an | 


of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
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diers and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 7341) relating to provisional 
assignments and confirmation in the Naval Reserve Force; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 160) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan cots and blankets for the 
use of the National Disabled Soldiers’ League (incorporated in 
New York State) at the encampment to be held in Washington, 
D. C., in June, 1921; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANSORGE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 161) au- 
thorizing the President to require the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Inc.) to take over and dispose of 5,000 
tons of sugar imported from the Argentine Republic; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VESTAL: Resolution (H. Res. 126) for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 7077; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution (H. Res. 128) for the immediate 
consideration of House bills 7158 and 7111, House joint resolu- 
tion 138, and Senate bill 1358; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLOUSE: Resolution (H. Res. 129) authorizing and 
directing the Clerk of the House and the clerk of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
sixth and Sixty-seventh Congresses of the United States to 
disclose by deposition certain minutes or proceedings of said 
committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARTER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma, requesting financial aid for Mrs. Margaret Dougall 
Robertson, of 80 Leslie Terrace, Aberdeen, Scotland; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRENNAN: A bill (H. R- 7342) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Detroit, State of Michi- 
gan, 10 German cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7343) granting a pension to Ellen C. 
Falvey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7344) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles P. Kibler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 7345) granting a pension to 
Isabelle R. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 7346) granting an increase of 
pension to Frances A. Kirk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 7347) granting a pension 
to Margaret L. Fardette; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7348) for 
the relief of the Metropolitan Lumber Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7349) granting an increase 
of pension to Christopher C. Webber; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7350) to reimburse the Navajo Timber 
Co., of Delaware, for a deposit made to cover the purchase of 
timber; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7351) for the relief of Edward Herman, 
deceased, alias Edward Hill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 
granting an increase of pension to William Elliott; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 7353) for the relief of Eugene L. 
Willis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7354) granting 
an increase of pension to Julia B. Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSENBLOOM: A bill (H. R. 7355) granting a pen- 
sion to Maggie B. Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7356) granting a pension to Bessie Koski; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELTON: A bill (H. R. 7357) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Stienberg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7358) granting an 
increase of pension to Henrietta A. Hewett; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: Resolution (H. Res. 127) to pay 
Edna Duce and Ethel Mason, clerks to the late Wirrt1am E. 
Mason, one month’s salary; to the Committee on Accounts. 


7352) 
to the 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1526. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of 780 resi- 
dents of the cities of Youngstown, Conneaut, Lowell, and Struth- 
ers; 300 residents of the city of Lima; 2,010 residents of the 
city of Cincinnati; 240 residents of the city of Glendale; and 
30 residents of the city of Norwood, all in the State of Ohio, 
urging recognition of the republic of Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1527. Also (by request), petition of Kevin Barry Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, Kings Park, N. Y., urging that the 
money loaned the allied Governments be collected without de- 
lay; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1528. Also (by request), petition of citizens of the second 
congressional district of Kansas, urging recognition of the 
republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1529. Also (by request), petition of Thomas Aske Club, urg- 
ing an international conference on disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1530. By Mr. APPLEBY: Petition of congregations of the 
Presbyterian Church of Englishtown and of Livingston Avenue 
Reformed Church of New Brunswick, and of Mr. Thomas Clem- 
ents, of Ocean Grove, all in the State of New Jersey, urging 
action by Congress looking to the speedy reduction of arma- 
ments by the nations of the world; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1531. Also, petition of Congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Englishtown, N. J., urging congressional action in 
the interest of the stricken people of Armenia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1532. By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: Resolution passed at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Newport News Cham- 
ber of Commerce, relative to Federal operation of private in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1533. Also, resolution passed at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Newport News Chamber of Commerce, rela- 
tive to piiferage claims occurring on shipments whilst in the 
custody of the common carrier; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1534. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation opposing passage of House joint resolution 
124; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

1535. Also, petition of Lusitania claimants’ committee, urging 
the preservation and safeguarding of American rights arising 
out of the Jasitania disaster and sinking of other ships de- 
stroyed by the German Government; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1536. Also, petition of Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 
urging continued operation and retention of joint stock land 
banks under the Federal farm loan system; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1537. Also, petition of Mr. S. F. Williams, recording secretary 
Machinist Lodge, No. 808, Palestine, Tex., urging hearings on 
House bill 5351; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1538. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of J. W. Boening and 48 
others of Fargo, N. Dak., and elsewhere, urging the recognition 
ot the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

15389. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of R. O. Murphy and other 
post office employees of Rockford, IL, favoring the Steenerson 
bill (H. R. 6573); to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

1540. Also, petition of congregation of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of Shirland, Tll., that the United States should 
take the initiative in calling a conference of the nations to con- 
sider disarmament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1541. Also, petition of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation recommending certain amendments to the interstate 
commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1542, Also, petition of Local Union, No. 314, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, International Union of America, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., opposing the Scott bill (H. R. 3716); to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1543. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 90 residents of the third 
New York congressional district, urging the recognition of the 
Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1544, Also, petition of 97 New York City residents, urging the 
passage of House joint resolution 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1545, By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Mrs. Viola Youngs and 389 
other citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich., asking relief for the 
Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

i546. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Department of California, 
Auxiliary to United Spanish War Veterans, of San Francisco, 
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ean urging support of House bill.4; to the Committee on Pen- 
ons. 

1547, Also, petition of John Lee Davis and Edward Jeffery, 
of Roseville; Richard A. Ross, of Rocklin; J. C, Hoover, of 
Portola; and Charles M. Huggan, of Dunsmuir, all in the State 
of California, indorsing House bill 7 and Senate bill 1252; to 
the Committee on Education. 

1548. Also, petition of employees of the United States Indian 
School, Greenville, Calif., indorsing the Sterling-Lehlbach re- 
classification bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

1549. Also, petition of C. H.. Woolley, vice president o* the 
Sunset Magazine, of San Francisco, Calif., indorsing House bill 
7074; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1550, Also, petition of S. Hazard Halsted, of Pasadena, Calif., 
indorsing the Sterling bill. (S. 1253) ; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

1551. Also, petitions of O. F. Tucker and E. W. Lauer, of San 
Francisco; C. J. Head, of Jackson; F. A. Austin, of Alleghany ; 
C. B. Newton, L. P. Perryman, F, W. Koerner, and Charles C. 
Chadwick, of Westwood; L. E. Day, of Dunsmuir; J. I. Seavey, 
of McCloud; George W. Boast, G. R. Gibson, Myron EH. Lackey, 
C. W. Clemons, C. A. Willey, and Harold B. Lackey, of Rose- 
ville; Lester G. Brownell, jr., of Sacramento; Robert H. I*rosh, - 
of Ione; J. B. Greenfield, of Auburn; and Bert Burtel, of Susau- 
ville; all in the State of California, indorsing House bill 7 and 
Senate bill 1252; to the Committee on Education. 

1552. Also, petitions of John G. Lackey, A. R. Charter, J. H. 
Vaughn, R. S. Wheeler, 8. W. Spanjer, and Charles W. Cox, of 
Roseville; Fred J. Davis and C, C. Watkins, of Westwood; 
W. S. Draper, of Columbia; Trevor Weston, of Plymouth; 
Walter H. Taylor and John Thomas, of Jackson; E. Franklin 
and John IF’, Lange, of Colfax; 0. E. Glidden, of Sisson; George 
D. Templeton, of San Francisco; H. R. McDougall, of Alle- 
ghany; L. P. Berriman, of Auburn; W. W. Casserly, of Forest; 
and Jesse W. Carter, of Redding; all in the State of California, 
indorsing House bill 7 and Senate bill 1252; to the Committee 
on Education. 

1553. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Resolution of Black Hills 
Press Association, opposing any proposition for repeal of the 
zone system for payment of postage on second-class matter; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1554. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Joe McClernon, of Chat- 
ham, IIL, protesting against the Scott bill (H. R. 3716) ; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1555. Also, petition of Rey. H. I. DeTurk, of Waverly, IIL, 
protesting against an increase in second-class mail rates at the 
present time; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1556. Also, petition of Charles S. Clark, of Chicago, Il, pro- 
testing against an increase in second-class mail rates at the 
present time; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. . 

1557. Also, petition of Charles D. Clark, of Peoria, Ill., pro- 
testing against an increase in second-class mail rates at the 
present time; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1558. Also, petition of H. F. Schreiner, of Forrest, Ill., favor- 
ing reduction of armament by international agreement; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1559. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Mrs. Agnes McLean and 
other citizens of Mandan, N. Dak., praying for the recognition 
of the Irish republic and condemning British atrocities in 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, June 24, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer. 


Our Father, we are the children of Thy providence and of 
Thy grace. We look unto Thee this morning for renewed con- 
fidence in Thy care. Help us in all the ways of life. May 
we feel that we are under a Father’s eye, that He ministers 
unto us, and will supply every need out of the riches of His 
love toward us. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday, June 21, 1921, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


shurst Frelinghuysen 
all Gerry 
Brandegee Gooding 
Broussard Harreld 
Bursum Harris 
Calder Harrison 
Cameron Heflin 
Capper Johnson 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex, 
Culberson Jones, Wash. 
Cummins Kellogg 
Curtis King 
Dillingham Knox 
Ernst La Follette 
Fernald McKellar Simmons 
Fletcher McKinley Smith 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 

answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I present a_ resolution 
adopted by the Constitutional Convention of Louisiana memo- 
rializing Congress to pass an act which will forbid and penalize 
the transmission by telegraph, telephone, mail, or express or 
other medium of interstate transportation of form charts, 
entries, betting odds, tips, and other methods of suggestion. 
It is very brief, and I ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
and be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF LOUISIANA, 1921. 
Resolution 146. 

Whereas subsequent to the prohibition of bookmaking on race tracks by 
Louisiana and other States, handbook betting has become a perni- 
cious and demoralizing form of gambling, tempting young and old of 
both sexes, exercising a corrupting influence over American youth 
and manhood, often leading to great crimes and wrecking many 
homes; and 

Whereas the State of Louisiana has enacted legislation denouncing 
handbook betting as gambling, punishable by fine and imprisonment ; 
and 

Whereas enforcement of such legislation is rendered difficult, if not 
impossible, owing to the fact that there is no inhibition against the 
interstate transmission by telegraph, telephone, express, and postal 
service, of information concerning horse racing, including entries, 
form charts, betting odds, tips, and similar sinister suggestions 
essential to the successful operation of handbooks; and 

Whereas the suppression of this vice is, therefore, a national problem, 
not one with which the States individually may deal successfully—a 
problem on all fours with that of the Louisiana lottery, the destruc- 
tion of which was only made possible by congressional! action in 
1891, denying it the use of the mails and express service for the 
transmission of its tickets and the results of its drawings; and 

Whereas Louisiana and other States in which this evil has found 
lodgment and daily increases its ramifications are entitled to the sup- 
port of the National Government in their effort to suppress it for the 
protection of the weal of their several communities: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Constitutional Convention of Louisiana, That the 

Congress of the United Stgtes be memorialized to pass an act which 

will forbid and penalize the transmission by telegraph, telephone, mail, 

or express, or other medium of interstate transportation of form 
cha«ts, entries, betting odds, tips, and other methods of suggestions ; 
since it has been demonstrated that the only effective method of com- 
bating such an evil, as evidenced by Federal laws relative to lotteries, 
is action taken by the Federal Corgress. 

Adopted by the Constitutional Convention of the State of Louisiana 

on the 2d day of June, A. D. 1921. 


The Secretary will call the 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 
Willis 


McNary 
Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


HEWITr BEAUCHAUD, 
President of the Convertion, 

Attest: 

BH. J, GALLIEv, 
Assistant Secretary of the Convention. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented 110 petitions signed by 3,290 
citizens of the State of Louisiana, praying for the recognition 
of the Irish republic, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LADD presented a petition of the superintendent and 
teachers of the Congregational Sunday School, of Hankinson, 
N. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation creating a 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Kducation and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Washburn, 
Falkirk, and Wilton, N. Dak., praying that an international 
disarmament conference be called, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of sundry members of Women’s 
Nonpartisan League Club, No. 294, of North Dakota, favoring 
the calling of an international disarmament conference, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented three petitions of sundry citizens of Fre- 
donia and Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the recognition of the 
Trish republic by the Government of the United States, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD presented a resolution, adopted by the 
board of directors of the Iberia Building Association at a meet- 
ing June 1, 1921, at New Iberia, La., favoring the enactment of 
legislation exempting domestic building and loan associations 
from income tax where the income derived by a member from 
savings in shares does not exceed $500, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS. I present sundry petitions of 850 citizens of 
Columbus; 780 citizens of Youngstown, Conneaut, Lowell, and 
Struthers; 1,200 citizens of Cincinnati, Glendale, and Norwood; 
and 9,150 citizens of Cleveland, all in the State of Ohio, praying 
for the recognition of the independence of Ireland as an inde- 
pendent nation by the United States, which I move be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMBASSADOR GEORGE HARVEY. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I present a resolution which has been 
adopted by Hornet’s Nest Post, No. 9, of the American Legion, 
in relation to recent utterances of Ambassador George Harvey 
in England, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas George Harvey, the ambassador to Great Britain, has recently 
declared that America fought in the World War laggardly and 
selfishly : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Hornet’s Nest Post, No. 9, American Legion, con- 

siders it evident that the ambassador was unable to share in the mo- 
tives which led his countrymen into war, or to appreciate the splendid 
idealism of their leader, Woodrow Wilson, and, furthermore, that while 
he may represent the present administration at the Court of St. James, 
only by stretch of the imagination can he be considered to represent the 
people of this Republic. 


RELIEF OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the National 
Tuberculosis Association of America recently held a conven- 
tion in New York City and adopted some resolutions relating 
to the treatment of ex-service men. Members of that associa- 
tion have made a very exhaustive study of the subject. Some 
of them are the most eminent physicians and experts on tuber- 
culosis in America. I think the resolutions are of such public 
importance, and will be so useful in molding and shaping 
public opinion on this question that I ask that they be inserted 
in the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Whereas the rehabilitation of our tuberculous ex-service men and 
women is at once our most imperative duty and the biggest problem 
in public health before our people; and 

Whereas the National Tuberculosis Association, through the coopera- 
tion with the Government services, both of the executive staff and 
of its individual members, has acquired a close familiarity with the 
work of these various services and especially that of the tuberculosis 
hospitals; and 

Whereas the best results in these hospitals can only be attained by 
the maintenance of a close cooperation of physicians and patients 
under strict disciplinary regulations; and 

Whereas such conditions do not at present generally exist in Govern- 
ment tuberculosis hospitals in spite of the continuous and conscien- 
tious effort of Government departments; and ‘ 

Whereas the chief causes of this fatal defect are: First, the demoraliz- 
ing influence upon many of the men of the present compensation act 
and its administration; second, the failure of the public, of the 
Congress, of the local posts of the American Legion, and of other 
organizations interested in the welfare of ex-service men to famil- 
iarize themselves with the facts of the tuberculosis situation and to 
bring to the aid of the Government departments that intelligent 
cooperation which - sorely need and without which they can not 
do their best work: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That it be urged upon Congress both by the executive 
office of the National Tuberculosis Association and by each affiliated 
State association through the members of its State delegation, that 
the Government departments be given the assistance necessary to estab- 
lish the discipline so essential to the maintenance of this needed 
morale by: 

First, such changes in the compensation act as will result in the 
immediate and material reduction in compensation for those cases 
who refuse to taake proper use of the facilities provided for their 
bencfit ; and 

Second, by making the welfare of the men and of the country at 
large, and not the desires of the individual constituents, the basis of 
action both as regards appointments of those charged with the care 
of these men and as regards the individual cases of the men them- 
selves. 

Resolved, That the National Tuberculosis Association hereby ex- 
presses its appreciation and commendation of the efforts thus far of 
the national officials of the American Legion to have corrected the 
defects in legislation pertaining to rebabilitation of ex-service men, 
and its administration, and urges the legion to continue these efforts 
and to see that its local posts throughout the country give their full 
cooperation to the Government depi*tments in their efforts to prevent 
an uncontrolled minority of the ex-service men from seriously inter- 
fering as they now do with the chance of the recovery of their fellow 
patients. 
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Resotved, That the local tuberculosis associations throughout the 
country be urged to inaugurate immediately a campaign of publicity, 
which will give the people of their respective localities the true facts 
of the situation, and will develop in all parts of the country that 
educated public opinion the lack of which has been largely responsible 
for the present unfortunate situation. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (8S. 2131) te extend for the period 
of seven months the provisions of Title II of the food control 
and District of Columbia rents act, appreved October 22, 1919, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 162) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1535) for the relief of the estate of 
Catherine Locke, deceased, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 163) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the jeint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to appoint delegates to the 
Pan American Postal Congress, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 67) stating the true meaning 
and intent of the provisions relating to the erection and use 
of the George Washington Memorial Building in the act en- 
titled ‘“‘An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings; te authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, 
or improvement of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
erection and completion of public buildings; to authorize the 
purchase of sites for public buildings; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1913, as amended, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 255) for the 
consolidation of forest lands within the Gallatin National 
Forest, and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and sebmitted a report (No. 164) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Publie 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 916) 
limiting the creation or extension of forest reserves in New 
Mexico and Arizona, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 165) thereon. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 405) for the relief of Harold Kernan, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
166) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 825) for the relief of certain officers in the 
United States Army, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 167) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 464) for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane 
(Rept. No. 168); 

A bill (S. 753) for the retief of Oscar Guessaz (Rept. No. 
168) ; 

A bill (S. 1022) to carry into effect the finding of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy (Rept. No. 170) ; 

A bill (S. 1281) for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
United States Army, and others (Rept. No. 171) ; and 

A bill (S. 1856) to reimburse Horace A. Choumard, chaplain 
in Twenty-third Infantry, for loss of certain personal property 
(Rept. No. 172). 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred tke joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) author- 
izing retirement as warrant officers of certain Army field clerks 
and field clerks Quartermaster Corps, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 173) thereon. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1066) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close Piney Branch 
Road between Seventeenth and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth 
and Allison Streets NW., rendered useless or unnecessary by 
reason of the opening and extension of streets called for in the 
permanent highway plan of the District of Columbia, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 174) thereon. 


JAMES L. VAI. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 

referred the bill (S. 84) for the relief of James L. Vai, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 99), as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 84) for the relief of James L. Vai, now 
pending in the Senate, together with all the accompanying papers, be, 
and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuanee 
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of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,’’ approved March 3, 1911, and the 
said court shall proceed with the same in accordance with the provisions 
of such act and report to the Senate in aecordance therewith. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 2145) to refer the clainrs of the Delaware Indians 
to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2146) for the relief of Thomas J. O'Hara; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2147) to patent to the Ed E. Richardson Co. 
(Inc.) certain lands; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2148) for the relief of the Milwaukee Bridge Co.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 2149) to relieve distillers and owners of distilled 
spirits from taxes upon spirits lost by theft or unestablished 
cause; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2150) granting an increase of pension to David 
Granger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2151) to create an emergency board, consisting of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate, and the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the House to pass upon 
all emergency appropriations; to the Committee on -Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Deparimenis. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 506) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


SOIL SURVEY OF MILLER COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. CARAWAY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
96), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be printed 2,500 copies of the Seil Survey 
of Miller County, Ark., for the use of the Senate document room. 


SYSTEM OF DISCIPLINE IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. LA FOLLETYE. Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
which I send to the desk, and ask that it may be read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The resolution (S. Res. 97) was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas it is reported in the public press that a captain of the United 
States Navy has been removed from his command and transferred to 
an inferior station by order of the Secretary of the Navy as punish- 
ment for having conferred with a committee of enlisted men; and 

Whereas such conference between officers and enlisted men are in ac- 
cord with American democratic principles: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate be 

direeted to investigate this case and report to the Senate regarding the 

entire system of discipline in the Navy, and ascertain from the officers 
ahd enlisted men of the Navy, as well as from the Secretary of the 

Navy, their views regarding the purposes and results of the system of 

committees of enlisted men. 


MOUNT VERNON, VA., AS A NALIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Mr. CAPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 98), 
which was referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds : 


Whereas, although privately controlled, the home and burial place of 
George Washington, “ the Father of his Country,” at Mount Vernon, 
Va., is the most precious and revered of national monuments and 
has been preseryed and maintained by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union, which is entitled to the highest public com- 
mendation for its patriotie purpese and labors, and is a sacred 
shrine and a source of patriotic inspiration and should be accessible 
to the largest number of our people, now barred by existing regula- 
tions; and 

Whereas this historic spot is visited annually by many thousands of 
persons and has long been a place of national interest; and 

Whereas it should be the spirit and aim of this Government to encourage 
its citizens to visit Mount Vernon; and r 

Whereas all over the country patriotic, labor, and educational organiza- 
tions and private citizens, in a pure and patriotic spirit, have b 
resolution and otherwise urged free admission to the estate as well 
as the opening of the grounds on Sunday, and the feeling is general 
that there should be abolished forever the un-American system of 
tolls or admission charges exacted from the American public for the 
privilege of being admitted to the tomb of the Nation’s first Presi- 
dent: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That to secure to the people of. the world forever the mag 
nificent tribute of our people to the memory of Gen. George Washington 
and with a view to perpetuating this national heritage to the 
American people and. to allow them the privilege of’ admission free of 
charge, the Committee on Public Buildings and. Grounds. is hereby 
authorized, empowered, and directed to inquire into the probable annual 
cost to the Federal Government of maintaining the estate of Mount 
Vernon as a national institute; and submit to the Senate at. the 
earliest practicable date a. plan for the assumption of control. of the 
estate by the National Government. 


FOREIGN. POLICY THE UNITED. STATES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, on yesterday 
afternoon a rather interesting discussion was entered into by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] regarding the policies 
of the administration with respect to legislation. At that time, 
igia rather brief way, I made inquiry as to whether or not any 
steps. were to be taken in the near future looking to the restora- 
tion of our foreign trade and to adjustment of our foreign affairs. 

T then stated that, in my opinion, a great many people in 
tlie United States were waiting impatiently for some declara- 
tion of our foreign policy. 

We have in New Mexico a newspaper which is very ably 
edited. It is an independent paper. In: the last election it 
supported the Republican candidate for the Presidency and 
aided very materially in having the vote of New Mexico. cast 
for Mr. Harding. This morning in looking over that paper I 
find an editorial bearing upon the question of our foreign 
policy, and I should like to have the Secretary read it. It is 
not long; but it presents the situation as a great many people 
at least feel about it, and it seems to me will convince those 
in authority that some definite policy should be entered upon 
in relation to. our foreign affairs, so that permanent relief 
may be brought to this country. Ali of us feel that the situa- 
tion is critical. We can not confine our activities within our 
own boundaries and: expect prosperity in. this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro.tempore; Is there objection to the re- 
quest. of the Senator. from New Mexico for the reading: of the 
editorial referred to by him? The Chair hears none; and the 
Secretary will read. as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

{From the Albuquerque Morning Journal, June 18, 1921.] 
THE’ HOLT LUTTER, 

Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of Independent, has written President 
Harding a_letter anent his attitude toward a league or association of 
nations. The burden of the Holt letter is a demand’ that the Presi- 
dent define the position of the administration on this very important 
question, 

The President can hardly be heard to say that he has not had time 
to consider the matter. For interminable months the whole question 
was discussed in. the Senate, during which time Mr, Harding was a 
Member. He voted for the league with the Lodge amendments. Under 
such circumstances any virile man would have definite convictions on 
so vital a question. 

During. the campaign Mr, Harding assumed a noncomnittal attitude. 
Men like Hughes and Hoover, whom he afterwards honored with a 
place in his Cabinet, said that Mr. Harding was “ for going in;” with 
reservations. 

JOHNSON and Borau,. irreconcilable opponents of any league, claimed 
Mr. Harding as their own and supported him. Col. Harvey, bitter- 
endér, is ambassador to Great Britain. Judge Hughes, proleaguer, is 
Secretary of State. Thus Mr. Harding equivocates. 

As a Senator he may have needed no well-defined policy. As a can- 
didate for the Presidency, his advisors doubtless thought he should 
announce none. But as President, charged with the responsibility’ for 
the welfare of the Nation, he must decide upon a policy and. pursue: it. 
To do less; to drift with the tide in. the midst of. the wreckage of our 
national prosperity, is not only unwise in policy but wrong in morals. 

It is true that there is a great difference of opinion among: Repub- 
licans: on the subject. But Mr. Harding’s function as. titular head of 
the party, to hold it: together, is secondary. His primary duty is to 
the whole people. Their welfare demands that he move constructively 
in: some direction. This he should do openly. ‘ j ; 

The future of Mr. Harding and of his party is wrapped up in this 
question. -It can not be side-stepped for a much longer time, ‘The 
party is not now in the position of a destructive critic. It holds the 
reins of' government and must adopt some procedure. 

No policy will disgust the people more qpickly at this crisis than 
any policy which might be decided upon will do. Mr. Harding must 
not fiddle while the world burns. 

All the vast problems. of restoring peace; all the enormous questions 
of reconstruction, all the essential steps. to restore prosperity, appar- 
ently. wait, while the President debates with himself how he may be 
able to ride two horses going in opposite directions. 

Tf he wishes to follow JoHNsON, Boran, and Harvey, let him: say, so. 
The. people then. can. ratify or repudiate his stand. In our humble 
judgment they will repudiate it. ; 

If he is for an association of nations, let him state concretely what 
kind of an arrangement he proposes. Then we can line up for the 
battle to create public sentiment and fight it out. 

Peace and prosperity will come neither to America nor to Europe 
until this matter is settled. It will not take many months for the 
public’ to. conclude that. Mr. Harding lacks either the ability or the 
courage to) take a definite position. ; : 

The great record of the party has been based upon its practical 
statesmanship in dealing: promptly and: intelligently with large na- 
tional and: international problems. Can it sustain that record under 
the leadership of Mr. Harding? 


Mr. HARRELD obtained: the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has been recognized. 
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Mr. JONES: of New Mexico: Will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield: to:me merely: for an: additional remark? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thought I had retained the 
floor, but if the Senator will indulge me, I merely wish to state 
that the editorial which. has: been read appeared in the Albu- 
querque Morning Journal of the 18th of the present month. If 
should further like to say that those people who have been 
boasting that 7,000,000 votes were cast against the League of 
Nations or any concert of nations. for the preservation of the 
peace of the world, in my judgment, are sadly mistaken. The 
people of this Nation did not so register their will at the last 
election, in my opinion.. They want something done to restore 
the peace of the world and world industry, and they believe that 
the United States should take an important part in that great 
movement. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE, OKLA, 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6652) to extend the time for 
the: construction of a. bridge across. the Arkansas River in 
Muskogee County, Okla. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows? 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
May 27, 1920, to be built by the county of Muskogee, State of Okla- 
homa, across the Arkansas River at a point near Fort Gibson, in said 
county and: State, between sections. 16. and 21, township 15 north, range 
19 east, are hereby extended one and. three years, respectively, from the 
date of —— hereof. 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was: reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


' 





MUSKOGEE COUNTY, 


ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE NEAR WEBBERS. FALLS, OKLA. 


Mr. HARRELD. I also ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (Hi. R. 6653) to-extend the time for 
the.construction of a bridge across the Arkansas River at a 
point near Webbers Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge, authorized by act of Congress approved May 
27, 1920, to be built by the county of Muskogee, State of Oklahoma, 
across the Arkansas River, at a point near Webbers Falls, in section 
18, township 12 north, range 21 east, in the said county and State, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of 
engeorel hereof. 

EC, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to q third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAM ACROSS MAHONING RIVER, OHIO. 


Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4976) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Trumbull Steel Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning 
River in the State of Ohio: The bill has been favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce and has the approval 
of the War Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill named by the Senator from 


I ask that the bill may be read in full. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Trumbull Steel Co. and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate at a point suitable to the interest of navigation 
a dam across the Mahoning River near the city of Warren, in the 
eounty of Trumbull, in the State of Ohio: Provided, That the work 
shall not be commenced until the plans therefor have been filed with 
and approved by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and by 
the Seeretary of War: Provided further, That no dam constructed 
under the consent hereby granted shall be used to develop water — 
nor to generate electricity: And provided: further, That the authority 
hereby granted shall cease and be null and void unless the actual. con- 
struction of the dam herein authorized be commenced within one year 
and completed within three years from the date of the passage of this 
act. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before unanimous con- 
sent is given for the consideration of the bill, I should like to 
obtain some information about it. F wish to state to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio my attitude in referenee to the matter. As I 
understand this bill, it will authorize the building of a dam 

| across a navigable river, with the approval of the Chief of En- 
: gineers and the Secretary of War. 


Ohio? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
| 
| 
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Mr. President, for many years bills of this kind were intro- 
duced in Congress and met negative action—and I am inclined 
to think that the negative action was a mistake in many cases— 
until finally we passed a general dam bill creating a commission 
composed of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of Agriculture, to protect the public, 
providing that the public should have the right to recapture the 
water power at the end of 50 years, and making other provi- 
sions in the interest of the public. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the Senator in just a 
moment. Now, everybody else that approaches this subject 
must go through that door; and I should like to know why the 
people interested here have not made their application, as they 
can, to the board appointed by the Government, to be dealt 
with as everybody else is dealt with. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
to the Senator that there is an amendment proposed to the bill 
which meets that very situation. It was the understanding, 
as the committee was informed, that these people would not 
desire to develop water power at all, and an amendment was 
put on the bill at the suggestion of the War Department pro- 
viding that no water power shall be developed for the genera- 
tion of electricity, and so forth. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the purpose of the bill? 
are not building the dam for navigation, are they? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not for navigation. 
tor from Ohio can tell the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I can explain that to the Senator. 

The Trumbull Steel Co. is a very large manufacturing enter- 
prise in the city of Warren, Ohio. Its plant is so situated that 
it is upon both banks of this stream. The Mahoning River 
is a navigable stream perhaps in theory rather than in fact. If 
anybody ever saw a ship on that stream, they would think they 
were “seeing things.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that that is 
the case with most of them. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. The plant, the works, the buildings of 
this concern are on both sides of the stream. This body and 
the body at the other end of the Capitol recently passed a bill 
authorizing the Trumbull Steel Co. to construct a bridge across 
this river. Now, it is proposed to authorize this company to 
construct a dam for the purpose, as I understand, of impound- 
ing water to be used solely in the manufacturing plant. It is 
a very large plant, one of the largest in the country, as I think 
the Senator knows; and, as the Senator from Washington points 
out, the amendment here proposed will meet the objections of 
the Senator from Alabama, because it distinctly provides that 
“this act shall not be construed to authorize the use of such 
dam to develop water power.” 

The reason why I am asking this unanimous consent, which I 
trust the Senator will grant, is because this is the season of low 
water, and if this work is to proceed it can be proceeded with 
now very much more advantageously than later; so in that 
sense there is an emergency connected with the legislation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not prepared to object, but I want 
to say something about this proposition before I give consent. 

Mr. WILLIS. All right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not like to see a 
precedent made, and I regret that the committee is proposing 
to make a precedent now to ride over the top of the general 
dam bill, because, although I recognize the fact that this amend- 
ment will prevent these gentlemen from using this dam for 
power purposes at this time, you are going to give them an 
unlimited right to dam this stream and take away from other 
people the right to develop it for power purposes in the 
future. Now, I think what is fish for one should be fish for 
another. There is no man on this floor who has regretted more 
than I have the delays in Congress in the development of the 
great water powers of this country. There is no man who be 
lieves more thoroughly than I do that there has been great 
waste and great injury to the American people in the delay 
and the opposition to developing the great water powers of this 
country, and I have suffered from it. Outside of the great 
Rocky Mountain States, there is no State in the Union that has 
more undeveloped water power than the State I have the honor 
in part to represent, and yet our hands have been tied. We have 
had capital, we have had men who wanted to develop our re- 
sources, but our hands have been tied for 15 or 20 years in the 
development of the natural resources of Alabama and its water 
powers because Congress would not do for us just exactly what 
the Senator from Ohio is asking the Congress to do to-day for a 
great corporation in his State. 

They said they would not do it because these water powers 
belonged to the people, and future generations had rights in 


They 
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them. Now, I know that if the amendment proposed by the 
committee is adopted it will prevent the use of this dam for 
the generation of electricity ; but dams may be of use for water 
power without generating electricity. The purpose of a con- 
servation bill, putting everybody on the same plane, to protect 
the water powers of this country for the future, was to protect 
them not only for use in making electricity but for all beneficial 
uses that the generations to come may have in the matter. 

Of course, you have a commission down here now. It will not 
act. It has been slow in action. It has its business tied up. 
It is most difficult to get, through its lines. I realize the diffi- 
culty that this corporation in Ohio may have if it has to go 
before that commission. The reason why I am not going to 
object to the Senator’s bill is because I have suffered and my 
people have suffered by the blocks that have been put in their 
way when they have tried to develop their own resources; but 
I hope that this Congress is not going to break down the lines 
for a favored few and let the balance of us stand out and suffer. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, I should like to interrupt him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bam.. yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think there is considerable 
force in what the Senator says. My recollection is that we have 
passed a bill or two of this kind heretofore. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think any such bill has passed 
in 15 years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. I think one or two 
bills have passed with this amendment put on them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Hetch-Hetchy case in California is 
the last one that I know of. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I may be mis- 
taken, but my recollection is that one or two bills have passed 
the Senate with this amendment in them since the water power 
act was passed. That was the sole reason why they were per- 
mitted to pass. They were proposed because of some peculiar 
local condition, and I am pretty certain that we have passed a 
bill or two of that kind. 

I want to say to the Senator, and I want the Senator to con- 
sider that in connection with his attitude on this bill, that we 
reported yesterday another bill permitting the city of Hunting- 
ton, Ind., to construct-a dam for water-supply purposes, putting 
in this provision about the generation of electricity and water 
power. 

As I say, I think there is a good deal of force .in what the 
Senator has said, and I will state frankly that that phase of 
the matter was not considered by the committee. The com- 
mittee did not intend to override the water power act, or to do 
anything that would interfere with the operation of that act. 
I can see how it is possible that by granting this right there 
we might interfere with the future development of water-power 
possibilities, and I think that is a matter that the Congress 
ought to consider, if the Senator’s bill is passed. That is a 
situation that I think we ought to take into account. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sorry that the Senator’s com- 
mittee has taken this attitude in the matter, not on account of 
the Senator from Ohio and his purpose, because I have nothing 
to say against that; but right now the people in my State are 
trying to get a permit through this board that was created 
down here to furnish our people with light for our town, and 
the matter has been blocked for months. We can not get any 
action at all, and that is because we want to use the power to 
make some electricity. Those men want to use electricity in 
the interest of the public, while the men referred to in this bill 
want to use this water power for their own private dollars and 
cents. 

If the Senate is going on with this procedure, I hope if the 
block continues that some day I can fall within the good graces 
of the committee myself and get some relief; but I do not think 
we ought to play flesh with one and fowl with another. We 
should all stand on the same basis, and the Senator’s committee 
ought to protect the public rights in that respect. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator, and the people of my State are in the same condition 
that he is in. There have been no favorites played and the 
committee was not intending to play any favorites in this case. 

I will ask the Senator from Ohio to allow this bill to go 
over for a little further consideration in reference to the point 
suggested by the Senator from Alabama. I will say that that 
phase of the matter was not considered by the committee. 
The committee did not intend to interfere with anything that is 
covered by the Water Power Commission act. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that the commission has 
not acted as I had hoped it would act. It has acted as I feared 
it might. I felt all the time that it was a great mistake to 
create a2 commission composed of Cabinet officers to deal with 
this great work, because the time of Cabinet officers is so fully 
taken up with other things that they do not have the time to 
give to this matter the attention that it ought to have. I am 
satisfied that that is the real reason for the delay, simply be- 
cause the members of the commission have their time so taken 
up with other things that it is impossible for them to give this 
matter the attention it ought to have. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, does not the Senator think that 
the amendment which his committee so carefully prepared and 
proposed here would cover the objection that he raises? Does 
not he think that will obviate the objection raised by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not: I will say 
frankly that I do not. The construction of this dam under 
this. grant might interfere. very materially with a very desir- 
able development hereafter through the construction at that 
very point of a dam of a different kind. The water power act, 
too, makes it the duty of this Water Power Commission, before 
it shall grant a permit, to see to it that under the plans and 
specifications suggested all the water-power possibilities shall 
be taken into account and that the development shall be of 
the highest possible character. The only restriction on this 
authority is that this dam shall not be used to develop water 
power or generate electricity. 

On behalf of the committee, I am going to ask the Senator 
to let the bill go over. I think we ought to give it further con- 
sideration. I will ask that both of these bills be referred back 
to the Commerce Committee. The other bill is 8. 2069, Order 
of Business 172. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator make that motion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the two bills be referred back to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington object to the request for unanimous consent pre- 
ferred by the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I have to object to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
Senator from Washington asks unanimeus consent that this 
bill, together with the bill (S. 2069) to authorize the construe- 
tion of a dam across Wabash River at Huntington, Ind., shall 
be reecommitted to the Committee on Commerce. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before these mat- 
ters are disposed of, I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio what the purpose of this bill is. I observe that it is pro- 
vided that the improvement shall not be used for the develop- 
ment of water power or for the generation of electricity. To 
what use is it contemplated that the dam shall be put, if it can 
not be used for the development of water power? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Montana that my information about the matter is that this is a 
very large plant, one of the largest in the State of Ohio, and, 
as the Senator well knows, in a great plant there must be used 
in the regular course of the work a vast amount of water. I 
am informed that the purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
enable the company to construct this dam so that they may 
impound water for their use. There is no purpose at all, I am 
sure, to generate power for electricity; indeed, that is specifi- 
cally prohibited by the amendment. 

The Senator may not be acquainted with the conditions there. 
The Mahoning River is relatively a small stream. I am advised 
that at certain seasons of the year the water is very low—and, 
indeed, that is why I am pressing for action now—not affording 
a suflicient supply to enable the company to continue with their 
work, and they are desirous of making this improvement so 
that they can run continuously. That is the information which 
has been brought to me. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, that contemplates, then, 
that the water is to be used in connection with the operation of 
this plant. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Necessarily to the end of fouling 
the water to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not catch the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The necessary consequence would 
be to foul the water to no inconsiderable extent. 

Mr. WILLIS. To a certain extent I think that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So it presents the question as to 
whether we ought to grant the privilege to this company of 





deteriorating the water of the Mahoning River to the possible 
disadvantage of proprietors below. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator were as well acquainted with 
the Mahoning River as are my colleague and myself, I- think 
he would not raise any question about tbat, because the 
Mahoning River flows through a great industrial section and, 
as a matter of fact, the river is already fouled about as much 
as it could be by a manufacturing plant. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Nevertheless we would authorize 
the further pollution of it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
details, but the bill, as I understand it, simply authorizes the 
impounding of the water. It is true there is a possibility of 
the fouling of the stream; but we have very drastic criminal 
statutes which prevent the fouling of that stream, so if they 
should attempt to do that they would be amenable to the crim- 
inal law. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, what the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWOopD] stated a few minutes ago is too true. 


| For years and years various water power companies of this 


country were struggling for a chance to secure development. 
We passed several bills in the Senate.when I was chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, and before that, and after 
that we passed a number of bills, but every time we passed 
them here they would be held up in the House of Representa- 
tives, as the Senator from Alabama well knows. 

We finally succeeded in passing what I consider a most 
cumbrous and complicated general water power bill. It pro- 
vided for a commission consisting of three Cabinet officers. As 
the Senator from Washington well knows, and as everybody 
knows, they have no time to give it any attention at all. The 
law is so complicated that it has not been put in operation. 
Notwithstanding there are people who are ready to develop 
water power in this country no effort has been made to secure 
permission under that law; and I doubt whether the law in its 
entirety will work satisfactorily and lead to that development 
of the water power which we ought to have in this country. 
Hence, Mr. President, whenever bills of this kind come before 
Congress I heartily favor them, because it gives a little relief, 
which people can not get under the general law. 

Take the case in Indiana, covered by this other bill. They 
want the privilege of building a dam for the purpose of Secur- 
ing a water supply for domestic uses in that town, and for 
nothing else. It is sad to think that they have to come to Con- 
gress to get permission to secure a water supply from a stream 
running right through their own town, and a stream which, as a 
matter of fact, is not navigable. Yet they have to come here. 
They either have to come here and try to get it in this simple, 
plain way or they will have to take the steps provided in that 
cumbrous water power act, which is of such a complicated 
nature that there is little use for them to make an application 
for relief through an improvement of this kind. 

T think in that water power act we overdid it, 


and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, speaking for myself, I am anxious to 


see the water 


powers of this country developed, but I fear that that law will 
act as a brake. 
Hence, when cases like this come before us from Ohio and 


Indiana, I can not do otherwise than support such a measure, 
and I heartily approve of this one. It is a little homeopathic 
relief from the great allopathic relief that was supposed to be 
given in the great water power act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is one peculiarity in the 
amendment which strikes me as being improper. Although the 
amendment has not been read, everyone seems to understand 
what it is. Here is a dam permitted, and then an amendment 
is put on the bill which provides that when the dam is built 
the water power must not be used. It is like authorizing the 
putting of a pump into a well and providing that you shall 
never pump any water with it after you get it in. 

I am not familiar with the conditions along the Mahoning 
River, and I am not opposing this bill. It may be that this is 
one of the navigable streams which is dry four or five months 
in the year, and that you would have to get artesian wells, as 
they do in Texas, and run water into it in order to make it 
navigable. If that be true, and by damming the water they 
ean hold it back and use it for some purpose, I have not any 
objection. But it does seem just a little peculiar to say that 
when you dam a stream and get it ready to develop some elec- 
tricity you shall not do it. 

If there can be anything developed there in the way of water 
power for electrical purposes, or other purposes, I would like 
to have somebody get the benefit of it. I do not believe that the 
appointment of a commission, as provided for in the general 
water power bill, was a practical solution of the difficulties, I 
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said so when the bill was before the Senate, and tried to get it 
amended, because Cabinet officers are not competent to pass on 
the questions likely to be raised as men would be if they 
were permanently in positions of this kind, who would become | 
expert, and who could devote all their time to it. We can not 
expect the Cabinet officers to look into all these things. 

But, Mr. President, it is not right, no matter where the 
water power is, to prevent its development, provided only that 
the development is regulated so that the people who really 
own the power should get the benefit of it. We are having our 
Chamber here cooled to-day by a lot of electrical appliances 
operated by coal, making it habitable to man. Somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Capitol some fellow is shoveling coal into 
a furnace to make these fang whirl and keep us cool, and in 
sight of the smokestack where he is shoveling in his coal there | 
is water power going to waste that would not only turn these 
fans but every other wheel in the District of Columbia. Talk 
about delay, Mr. President! We have it right here. Just a 
few days ago we decided that that water power should not be 
developed, and that the man should keep on shoveling coal in | 
order to turn these things and a few other things. 

The delay is not only taking place in Alabama but it is taking 
place right here in the shadow of the dome of the Capitol. 
We are not developing it. We are not saving our coal. We are 
not economizing. 

If this particular stream in Ohio is not capable of develop- 
ment so as to produce electric power or operate machinery from 
water power directly, then this amendment is not necessary. 
It seems to me that we are inconsistent when we put on an 
amendment which would prohibit the highest development. If 
there is water power there which can be developed we should | 
not by an amendment to a law interfere with it, no matter who 
is going to get the benefit of it. Somebody will. If there can 
be any water-power development there we ought to permit them | 
to develop it, if we permit them to build the dam. 

Therefore I can not understand why the committee are pro- 
posing to add such an amendment. I would like to hear the | 
reason from the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the original text | 
of both of the bills as introduced contains the following proviso: 

Provided, That no dam constructed under this authorization shall be | 
used to develop water power or generate electricity. | 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the object of that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The object was to show that it | 
was not a dam the construction of which should come under the 
Water Power Commission. That was the real purpose of it. I 
can see where dams can be constructed for purposes entirely 
apart from water power for the generation of electricity. 

Mr. NORRIS. So can I. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has raised the point | 
which I understood the Senator from Alabama to make, that | 
by granting a permit to construct this dam for purposes other | 
than the development of water power we may prevent the con- | 
struction of a dam for a much broader object—for the devel- | 
ment of water power; and it is for that very reason that I 
want the bill to go back to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. If power can be developed there so as to 
make water power that can be used by the people of the com- 
munity 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That ought to be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. It ought to be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. We should not take any step which would pre- | 
vent it. I can conceive of a stream where you could not de- | 
velop water power, and this may.be one. If this is one of them, | 
then that language is unnecessary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true; but the idea, of 
course, was not to make this act a means of evading the water | 
power act. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator that the power to | 
evade that act should not be given. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was the real purpose of it. 
But the idea the Senator has just given expression to is the | 
reason why I have asked that the bill go back to the committee | 
so that that can be considered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this matter is already settled, } 
because the Senator has objected; but to keep the Rercorp 
straight, I want to call attention to this fact: Mahoning Valley 
is a great industrial valley. As I have already said, the Trum- 
bull Steel Co. is one of the largest concerns in the valley. 
Every Senator knows that industry is at rather a low ebb just 
now. We have temporarily decided not to pass the bill but to | 
refer it back to the committee. The effect of that is to delay | 
an improvement which would furnish immediate employment | 
for hundreds of men and make possible the enlargement of this | 
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plant, which would furnish employment to thousands, That is 
the effect of delay in the passage of the bill. I am not com- 
plaining about it, but I am calling the attention of the Senate 
to the fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that stream of such a nature that water 
power could be developed on it? 2 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the Senator knows water power 
could be developed on any stream. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not on any stream. 

Mr. WILLIS. On any stream of a considerable volume. The 
Mahoning River, as I have suggested, is one of those streams 
which is navigable only in theory. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that; but it occurred to me, 
from what the Senator said a while ago, that possibly the 
stream is dry during a part of the season. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; it is not dry, but the water gets very low; 
for example, just at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. If water power can be developed there, then 
we ought not to take any action which would prevent the peo- 
ple of the town from getting the benefit of it by giving it away 


| to somebody. 


Mr. WILLIS— 

Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 

Thy gory locks at me. 
The bill I have advocated did not have this amendment in it. 
Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear the Senator make that 


| Statement. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Ohio, I think, 
is mistaken in that. The bill he advocates did have this pro- 
viso in it: 

Provided, That no dam constructed under the consent hereby granted 
shall be used to develop water power or to generate electricity. 

That is the way it passed the House, with that provision in 
it, and the committee put in an amendment merely changing the 
language, because it was suggested by the War Department as 


| better language than that used in the text of the bill. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to refer just in a word to a sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netsonj. I 
agree with very much the Senator said. Of course, the water 
power was hardly satisfactory to anyone. It was a compromise 
proposition, and everyone, or at least those who were urging 


| it, realized that it had a great many cumbersome provisions in 
| it. 


But it is the law, and everybody ought to come under it as 
long as it continues to be the law. 

As the Senator from Alabama said, we ought not to make 
fish of one and fowl of another. We ought not to pass special 
legislation to benefit one particular locality that can be taken 


| care of by the Water Power Commission and the water power 
| act as long as it stands upon the statute books. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Justa moment. This is the par- 
ticular statement to which I wish to refer that was made by the 
Senator from Minnesota. As I understood him, he said there 
had been no application made under the water power act for 
The Senator is mistaken in that. 
I have written a let- 
ter to the Secretary of War asking for a statement of the num- 
ber of applications filed and the number granted. There have 
been many applications filed, but action has not been taken upon 
them, because the commission has not been able to get around 
to establishing and adopting rules and regulations pursuant to 


| the act under which tbe permits should be granted. 


I now yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 
Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask the Senator this question: 
Would the language of the amendment, confining it to uses other 


| than the development of electricity or power, prohibit that same 
| company, supposing they got a permit from Congress and con- 


structed a dam for the purposes indicated by the Senator from 


| Ohio, from going before the Water Power Commission and get- 


ting the privilege or authority to develop the power after they 
It seems to be the opinion here that if 


of power and electricity, the act would indefinitely prohibit that 
power from being used for that purpose. Why could not this 


| Same company later on, if they got permission to build the dam, 


go before the Water Power Commission 
velop that power? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not any doubt that any 
dam constructed under the provisions of the act would not be 
such a dam as would develop water power for the generation 
of electricity ; but I do not see anything in the pending bill, if 
it should be passed, that would prevent the company in the 
future from going to the Water Power Commission and making 
an application to construct the dam or place the dam in such 
condition as would develop water power and generate electricity. 


and get a permit to de- 





Then, of course, they would have to comply with whatever con- 
ditions the commission might impose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if things do not change from 
what they have been in the past, the steel company, if it did 
make an application for a permit, would find itself in this posi- 
tion: The present officials of the department will be dead and 
buried and new oflicials, more than likely appointed from those 
who are now mere babies, if not yet unborn, will be in charge 
of the company if it should survive that long. There are hun- 
dreds of applications for water-power permits filed since the act 
was passed, but there seems to be more necessity for seeing that 
the surveys are placed upon paper 45 inches wide and 614 inches 
long, or of some other exact dimensions, and that the paper is 
of a particular tint and form that will fit some particular file 
that has been specially made for the commission than there is 
for considering a mere applicatiof# for a permit. The mere 
question of granting a permit is of small importance in com- 
parison with the size of the files of the commission and the 
particular words in the application. An examination of the 
proposed site is made not once but many times before the engi- 
neer will even consider an application for a permit. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator from Utah happen to know 
how many permits have been granted since the law was passed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say, but I think I could count them 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
lar order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the re- 
quest for unanimous consent proposed by the Senator from 
Washington. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request is that the two 
bills to which reference has been made, Senate bill 2069 and 
House bill 4976, shall be recommitted to the Committee on Com- 
merece. Is there objection? The Chair hears none; and the 
bills are recommitted, 


Mr. President, I call for the regu- 


DESTITUTE DISCHARGED SOLDIERS IN EUROPE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1019) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish free transportation 
and subsistence from Europe to the United States for certain 
destitute discharged soldiers and their wives and children. 


The amendments of the House were, on page 1, line 9, after 
“person,” to insert: ‘‘and transportation and subsistence en route to 
such person and his wife and children from point of debarkation in the 
United States to the point of enlistment of such person or his home of 
record or to any other point to which he may desire to be furnished 
transportation for himself, wife, and children: Provided, That such 
point is of no greater distance from the point of debarkation than is 
his point of enlistment or home”; on page 1, line 9, after “ Provided,” 
to insert “ further”; on page 1, line 10, to strike out “or” and insert 
“and”; on page 1, line 11, after “ transports,” to insert “in Europe”; 
on page 1, line 13, to strike out “or” and insert “and”; on page 1, 
line 14, to strike out ‘all’; on page 2, line 1, after “ furnished,” to 
insert ‘‘to such person, his wife, and children’; on page 2, lines 1 
and 2, to strike out “such person, his wife or children” and insert 
“them”; on page 2, line 2, to strike out ‘ Provided further, That the 
author-” and all of lines 3 and 4; on page 2, after line 4, to insert: 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby further authorized to 
furnish transportation and subsistence en route, as contemplated above 
in the case of destitute former soldiers in Europe, to any person who 
was honorably discharged from the Army of the United States in Siberia 
and who is now in Vladivostok or its immediate vicinity and is or 
becomes destitute, and to the wife and children of such person: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of War is authorized, in transporting such 
persons to the United States, to procure transportation and subsistence 
for them on vessels other than United States Army transports from 
Siberia to Japan.” 

On page 2, after line 4, to insert: 

“Sec. 3. That the authority conferred by this act shall cease and 
determine six months after the approval thereof.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish free transportation and subsistence from Europe and 
Siberia to the United States for certain destitute discharged soldiers 
and their wives and children.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this is a Senate bill re- 
turned by the House with some amendments. The question 
would naturally arise whether the Senate should ask for a con- 
ference or should concur in the amendments without a confer- 
ence. I had expected, when the Secretary had finished reading 
the amendments, to say a few brief words and then move that 
the Senate concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I inquire what the bill is? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senate some time ago passed a 
bill authorizing the Secretary of War to provide transportation 
across the ocean and also transportation in France to the port 
of embarkation for certain destitute American soldiers, 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember the bill. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The House has amended the bill and 
provided that they shall have transportation also from the point 
at which they land in the United States to their homes. One 
amendment, as I also recollect, extends the same authority to 
the Secretary of War for certain destitute American soldiers 
who were left in Siberia. 

Mr. REED. How did our soldiers happen to be left desti- 
tute in those countries? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They applied for and received their dis- 
charges in France before their units were ordered home, in- 
tending to go into business in France, thinking they had profit- 
able occupation and good prospects there. Several of them 
married and have families. It has developed since that some 
of those men have been unable to get along; they are destitute, 
their money is gone, and they are going to the American con- 
suls and the American Embassy asking for help to get back 
home. They will be brought in Army transports. 

Mr. REED. Bringing them home in that way will not be 
much more expensive than to have returned them if they had 
been returned in the regular way, coming back with the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; except that the families, 
if they have families, will now be brought with them. It is 
charity. It is a charity, however, in which I think the Govern- 
ment should indulge. It will be a credit to the Government of 
the United States to relieve these men who are now waiting 
in these far-off countries. 

I move that the Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am in favor of this bill and 
the House amendments thereto, The Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] has acted wisely, as he usually acts, in 
pursuing this course. 

We are this morning advised by the Rrecorp and by the news- 
papers that a bill has been introduced by the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance providing for the refunding of 
the debt owed to the United States by various European Gov- 
ernments. A pathetic appeat is made to us that if we do not 
refund this debt or cancel it, Uncle Sam will be sued for non- 
support by Europe. But, facetiousness aside, let us consider 
the situation. . 

During the war $9,710,525,310, practically all of it in cash, 
was loaned to various European Governments. I suppose prac- 
tically every Senator here approved of extending such credits 
during the war. 

This money derived from the sales of Liberty bonds is now 
overdue and the interest thereon is unpaid, hence over $10,- 
000,000,000 are due to-day from Europe to the United States. 

Mr. REED. From Europe and Liberia. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; quite true. 

It is time when we must think-of America more and of 
Europe less. Over a year ago I said, “ Let Europe go to work.” 
I repeat that to-day, ‘“ Let Europe go to work.” The European 
people are not now pressed harder nor are they enduring more 
privations or hardships than were endured by our ancestors 
here 100 years ago. Quite true some distress and misery exist 
in Europe and some are very wretched, but if in their large 
cities they gave up their frivolities and attacked the duties 
and problems of life seriously they would not be appealing in 
such pathetic terms to have the time of payment of this in- 
debtedness of $10,000,000,000 extended indefinitely. 

I recently received a telegram, which I am not going to read, 
from a gentleman in my State whose opinions I have always 
thought were worth while. He protests against this adjusted 
compensation for ex-Service men, this “ bonus” for soldiers, as 
he calls it. It is not a bonus. It is adjusted compensation. 
Many of the slackers who stayed at home demanded $10 a day 
for their services, but the soldier received only about $30 a 
month, and the bill is simply to adjust, in some measure, the 
soldiers’ compensation. I am not an adept in figures like my 
friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and others, but a 
mere tyro in figures can immediately ascertain that on the 
$10,000,000,000 heretofore loaned to Europe, were interest at 4 
per cent per annum promptly paid to the United States, we 
would realize annually the sum of $400,000,000, which would 
in 10 years aggregate $4,000,000,000, an amount far larger than 
the proposed bonus. 

I protest against any action extending the time for the pay- 
ment of the debt due to the United States from Europe. I 
especially demand that the interest thereon be paid promptly. 

I have not been an indiscriminate critic of this administra- 
tion nor have I tried to throw a monkey wrench in the ma- 
chinery. The times are too serious for such things. 

I want this administration, as I want all other adiministra- 
tions, to have a fair chance to approach the problems of the day 
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and solve them: as a Senator who desires to assist this ad- 
ministration in all its proper efforts to liquidate the World 
War, I sound a warning now that it is wrong in principle, wrong 
in economics, wrong to Europe, and basely wrong to the United 
States to extend the time indefinitely for the payment of the 
European loan. To notify Europe that she must begin to pay 
at least the interest annually is the best way we can serve the 
world and serve America. We should notify Europe that if 
she will cease spending so much money on armies and navies 
she will experience but little difficulty in meeting the interest 
due the United States on the amounts we have loaned. The 
Republiean Party and the Democratic Party should stand firmly 
against any policy or plan which would give to any official the 
authority to delay and defer indefinitely the payment of the 
interest on these great loans. 

Mr. President, if a beggar comes to your door and you give 
him a $5 bill to-day, he will politely thank you. To-morrow he 
will not be so polite; he will be there to demand another $5; 
and on the third day he will be there with a club to collect. 
Europe is a part of our common human nature; as long as the 
European chancelries and lords of the Eurepean exchequers 
can borrow money from America they will continue to do so. 
We saved Europe and our Caristian civilization, but that does 
not imply, now the peril is passed, that we should feed the 
Europeans and allow them in their great cities to live in idle- 
ness and sometimes in luxury whilst our own people are pressed 
to the point of pain here at home. Our producers are entitled 
to consideration. 

I feel that I speak but the sentiments of many Senators and 
the sentiments of the American people when I say that it is 
time for Europe to begin to liquidate her obligations; it is time 
for Europeans to abandon any further thought of subsistence 
and feod free from the United States. It is time we should 
begin to pay our. soldiers who saved civilization; it is time to 
hospitalize them, as we have done in a measurable degree; it 
is time to extend to the ex-service man the fivefold option plan 
such as Senate bill 506 proposes, so that if the ex-service man 
wishes to take a cash payment as adjusted compensation he may 
do so, or may avail himself of any one of the options therein. 

Addison tells us the story of the upholsterer who was indus- 
trious, paid close attention to his affairs, and who by devotion 
to his own business was able to keep a coach and servants. His 
table furnished forth good fare, his house was attractive and 
comfortable, all from the earnings of his business, which was 
prospering by reason of his close attention thereto. He was 
educating his family in accordance with the best traditions; 
suddenly he became enamored of the idea that he could neglect 
his upholstery business and that he ought to instruct Holland and 
Prussia as to what they should do. He neglected his shop and 
spent his time telling what his Government should do for the 
various Governments of Europe, and customers who came into 
the shop were inconvenienced and disgusted over his inveterate 
discussion as to how his Government should help Hurope. His 
customers fell away; poor workmanship came out of his shop; 
finally he found himself a bankrupt; the family coach was sold, 
the family plate was sold; his daughter, who was attending a 
college, was required to come home, and his son was apprenticed 
out to another man as an indentured servant, all because he in- 
sisted upon upholstering Spain, France, Holland, Prussia, and 
tussia and utterly neglected his own affairs. 

We will be entitled to and will win the esteem of our coun- 
trymen if we will cease upholstering foreign countries and de- 
vote our attention to the affairs of the people who pay our sala- 
ries and who have elected us to these great offices. Let us begin 
now to take care of the American people, for we have done our 
full duty to the peoples of Europe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say just a word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I,wish merely to take not over one minute to 
reply to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will not the Senator from Utah first 
permit the motion to be put? Then, later, the Senator from 
Utah may address the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was on the pending motion that the Senator 
from Arizona addressed the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona has 
just made the statement that the most salutary thing that could 
happen to the world would be for the United States to demand 
of Eurepe that the imterest due be paid upon its foreign 
obligations, I am not now going to take the time of the Senate 
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to discuss the matter at length, but I merely wish to tell the 
Senator from Arizona that he is mistaken. I wish to say to 
the Senator very briefly that it would be the very worst thing 
in the world for the United States to make such a demand. 

It is too long a story now to tell the Senator, but I wish to 
say to him that, so far as I am personally concerned, if it were 
possible to do so and not interfere with the foreign trade of the 
United States, I would agree with every word the Senator has 
said as to what should be our action, but it is not possible; 
and if it were undertaken the result would be disastrous not 
only to Hurope but te the United States as well, 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I notice that on yesterday 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] imtro- 
duced a bill giving very large powers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to funding the obligations of foreign Gov- 
ernments which are owing to the United States of America. 
Will the Senator from Utah be kind enough to state just what 
is the purpose of that measure? , 

Mr. SMOOT. The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to extend the time for the payment 
of the obligations, as well as the interest, due by foreign nations 
to the United States. Under existing law the Secretary of the 
Treasury has not that power. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that the real purpose of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are other purposes which are stated in 
the bill, but I do not know whether or not the Finance Com- 
mittee will report the bill without amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah, is 
it or is it not the real purpose of the bill to provide that the 
United States may receive the obligations of Germany and 
Austria which have been taken by the Allies as reparations in 
lieu of the obligations of the allied nations to us? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the real purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is not the purpose, why, if I may 
ask, is this provision inserted in the bill 

Mr. SMOOT. I promised that I would take only one minute 
of the time of the Senate, as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] is desirous of having the amendments of the 
House to the Senate bill concurred in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that understanding, we may let the 
matter go over, but I am very anxious to know the meaning 
of the following provision of the bill: 

And from time to time to receive bonds and obligations of any 
foreign Government in substitution for those now or hereafter held 
by the United States of America— 

That is a very remarkable provision in the bill, and I hope 
later on the Senator can give us a little light on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wili say now, in answer to the Senator, 
that that provision in the bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make the exchanges mentioned by the Senator 
if the Secretary saw fit to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to discuss this question a little 
later, but the Senator from New York has a bill which he 
desires to have acted upon, and I will not discuss the matter 
further now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
question put? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the-motion of 
the Senator from New York that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SEASONAT. COAL RATES. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of the unfinished business. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tha 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1806) to fur- 
ther amend the interstate commerce act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for seasonal rates for the transportation of coal. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New Jersey: 
yield to me? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will yield to the Senator in a 
moment. I agreed to yield first to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

PAN AMERICAN POSTAL CONGRESS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 80, 
making an appropriation of $5,000 to pay the expenses of two 
delegates to the Pan American Postal Congress to be held in 
Buenos Aires on August 10 next. This is the conference that 
is authorized under the Universal Postal Union, and is to be 


Mr. President, may we now have the 
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held in furtherance of plans that have already been adopted, 
notably at the last meeting, held at Madrid in November, 1920. 
At that time an agreement was entered into between the nations 
there represented for a flat postal rate from each of the vari- 
ous countries to the others belonging to the union, so that when 
that agreement is finally concluded it will be possible to mail 
a letter here at our local rate of 2 cents and have it carried at 
that rate to any nation belonging to the Postal Union to which 
it may be addressed. 

The convention to be held at Buenos Aires beginning August 
10 is of the utmost importance to the business interests of this 
country and of other countries included within the union as 
affecting communications passing between such countries. The 
joint resolution has been reported and passed once by the 
Senate. 

Mr. KING. Who is to make the appointments? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Postmaster General is to appoint two 
delegates to the congress. The joint resolution comes with the 
recommendation of the department, which I have at hand. 
The letter from the department is long, but I shall be very 
glad to have it inserted in the Rrcorp if any Senator desires. 

The provisions embodied in the joint resolution were adopted 
in an appropriation bill last year, but they were not agreed 
to by the House. The joint resolution has this morning been 
reported by the Committee on Appropriations to this body. If 
the joint resolution is to be passed, it should be passed at once 
in order that the Postmaster General may act so that the Goy- 
ernment may be represented at the congress which meets on 
August 10. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will there be representatives at 
the congress from all the nations which are members of the 
Postal Union? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of the countries of the world which are 
members of the Postal Union will be represented. 

Mr. KING. I think we ought to pass the joint resolution. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I shall not object to that, if it 
does not interfere with the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator frem Michigan? 

There being no objection, the Senate,-as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
80) authorizing the Postmaster Geneval to appoint delegates 
to the Pan American Postal Congress, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with an amendment, in 
line 11, to strike out the word “ conducive” and to insert the 
word “ conclusive,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to appoint two delegates to the Pan American Postal Con- 
gress, Buenos Aires, Argentina, beginning August 10, 1921, and for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of such delegates the sum of $5,000 
is. hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be expended in the discretion of the Postmaster 
General and to be accounted for on his certificate, which certificate 
shall be conclusive on the accounting officers of the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say that the amendment reported 
by the committee is merely to correct a clerical error. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I send to the desk a letter from the 
president of the Iowa Gas & Electric Co., of Washington, Iowa, 
which I ask to have read. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will yield after the reading of 
the letter shall have been concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Iowa City, Iowa, June 22, 1921, 
Hon. JosePH S, FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. FRELINGHUYSEN: Everybody I ever talked to about the 
damnable coal situation has said, ‘‘ Why don’t the Government do some- 
thing? Why are we held up in this way? Wilson is doing nothing; 
but wait until we get a change of administration, and you will see 
some constructive work done that will prevent a repetition of what we 
have passed through.” 
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Now, when a proper control is attemptes the coal associations and 
their flunkies flock to Washington to block the passage of laws that 
will prevent profiteering and place their business where it should be 
classed with other public necessities. 

Coal is next in importance to water. It would be a nice state of 
affairs to extort money or let people die of thirst. That is .about 
the deal the people have had on coal. It is, as you know, controlled by 


few interests, who are daily taking on new mines and extending their 
absolute control. 


It is the life blood of industry, and the increase in its price by 
camouflage and underground sales dummies has been a great factor in 
the cost of living. 


The railroads have been gouged, the factories have been gouged, 
the public utilities have been gouged, the laboring man has been 
likewise gouged by coal prices, and yet with these conditions the coal 
crowd have the nerve to come in now and say it is not necessary and 
would be paternalism that will spread. This is pure bunk to get 
outside interests to their aid. If 7 are as rotten as coal operation, 
they should get the same laws to apply. 

The banks of this country have prospered under Government control, 
because they make them lay their cards on the table and must be on 
the square with their patrons. The railroads got it in the neck be- 
cause they stood pat on the “ public-be-damned ” policy. 

The public utilities are under State control, because it was for the 
best interest of consumers, and the arrogant managers were put out 
and good service demanded. ; 

No honest person denies coal operators the right to make a fair 
income on their business. The United States Government is the only 
one to fix rules and regulations governing coal, which is one of the 
vital interests for the success and prosperity of the Nation's industries 
and comfort of its people. 

This spring the Illinois coal operators fixed a price of $2.85 for 
sereenings, as compared to 90 cents prewar and $2.20 price fixed by 
Government during war. It was this or nothing. Most of the larger 
buyers told them to go to h 1 with that price. 

To-day that same screenings is offered in any quantities at $1.50 
per ton mines. The few they frightened into their $2.85 price are 
stuck. I mention this to show that they are thoroughly organized and 
will put over anything if they can. 

Yours, very truly, 
Georce S. Carson, President. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I desire, if possible, 
to get a vote on this measure to-day. If there is any Senator 
who wishes to speak on it, of course I will let the measure lie 
over until Monday. I think that all of the Members wish to 
get away this afternoon early, and have a recess over Saturday 
and Sunday. I think the real debate will come on Senate bill 
1807. All has been said on this bill that I think Senators wish 
to say, unless the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fottetre] 
desires to offer some amendments; but I should like, if possible, 
to get an agreement for a vote and dispose of this bill. It is 
easily understandable. There is no need of debating it to any 
extent. Then we can dispose of the other bill at the Senate’s 
pleasure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection to a 
vote on this bill. I want to occupy about 10 minutes of the 
Senate’s time at this time or immediately after the vote is 
taken, if we are to have a vote taken right way. If the Sena- 
tor can get a vote now, I will wait until afterwards. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, I shall not ask for a 
vote without suggesting the absence of a quorum. I therefore 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
suggestion? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will withhold the suggestion. 
CONDITIONS IN COAL FIELDS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. KING. Day before yesterday I gave notice that I should 
move to reconsider the action of the Senate by which Senate 
resolution 80 was passed. Pursuant to that notice, I now ask 
unanimous consent that we may temporarily lay aside the unfin- 
ished business, so that I may move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which Senate resolution No. 80, known as the Mingo 
resolution, was passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I.will say to my colleague that before that is 
done I shall be compelled to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
on account of knowledge I have that the Senator from California 
[Mr. JoHNsSOoN] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr: Boran] de- 
sire to be present. 

Mr. KING. I notified the Senator from California that I 
should make that motion to-day because to-day is the last op- 
portunity. 

Mr. JOHNSON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from California has just entered 
the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. I have no interest in the matter. gave the 
notice because I knew that there were some Senators absent 
from the Chamber when the resolution was passed who desired 
to be heard. In order to save that opportunity for them, I gave 
notice of the motion, and I now desire to make that motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
the absence of a quorum should be suggested? 

Mr. KING. There will be no vote. I just want to enter the 
motion. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. I was under 
the impression that the rule required that that motion should 
be entered to-day, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tered. 
Mr. 


The motion has already been en- 


FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to interfere with 


the object of the Senator from Utah in moving a reconsidera- 
He was deeply interested in it, and he was 
I realize that it was one of 


tion of the matter. 
out of the Chamber at the time. 
those oversights that occur. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator right there that I was 
not particularly interested, but a number of Senators were, 
and because of their absence from the Chamber I submitted the 
motion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I consider this coal legislation of 
great importance, particularly the seasonal coal bill, at this 
time. If the Interstate Commerce Commission are going to do 
anything to stimulate the buying of coal by a reduction of 
freight rates, they ought to do it now; and I feel that the dis- 
cussion of this bill ought to go on and that it ought not to be 
displaced. I have yielded to Senators now for four days in 
connection with bills relating to other matters, and I feel that 
the Senator should wait until this measure is disposed of, be- 
cause he has already entered his motion for a reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no desire to press it; but 
the Senator from California has been very courtees in. the 
matter, and I promised him that I would make t’.e motion 
to-day so that the Senator from ‘California might take such 
eourse as he desired. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, permit me to say to the 
Senator from Utah that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] suggested that he wanted to be heard for about 10 
minutes upon this question. I feel that I would be justified 
in moving to lay this particular motion upon the table and 
have a roll call; but if the Senator from Montana insists that 
he wishes to speak I have not the disposition under any cir- 
cumstances to preclude him from doing so. It is essential, 
however, if the resolution is to be of any consequence at all, 
that it be speedily passed. . 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I object to the lay- 
ing aside of the unfinished business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the present status of the suggested motion of the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand that 
it is the impression that the matter to which reference has 
been made will take only about 10 minutes. I am anxious to 
give every consideration to these Senators, and I withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, to bring this matter to a 
head, unless the Senator from Montana should personally insist 
upon the matter, I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. I hope the Senator from Montana will not ask that 
that motion be withdrawn. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the matter seems to have 
gotten into a very jumbled condition. No motion has been 
made yet. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] on day before 
yesterday gave notice that he would make a motion to recon- 
sider a certain vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tion. 

Mr. MYERS. 


He has just made the mo- 
He has?. I did not hear him make it. I have 
been listening. When did he make it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Five minutes ago. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not hear the Senator from Utah make 
any motion, but he tells me that he has just made it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I may assist, if the Senator 
from Montana will permit me. Does the Senator think his 
remarks will take but 10 minutes? 

Mr. MYERS. I was going to make a little statement about 
the matter. I did not hear the Senator from Utah make any 
motion, but he says he did. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what I am doing I am doing in 
the interest of the Senator from Montana. I stated a few 
moments ago that I desired to move to reconsider the action of 
the Senate, and the Chair advised me that it was not neces- 
sary; that the motion had already been made; so to that ex- 
tent I proceeded to make the motion. Now it is before the 
Senate. I have nothing to say, and if the Senator from Mon- 
tana desires to speak, I hope he may have the time that he 
desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was tmmanimous consent granted to lay aside 
temporarily the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Then, all this is out of order until that unani- 
mous consent is given, uniess the Senator makes a motion to 
displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I was just going to make that 
suggestion myself; but the Senator from Utah has done it 
quite as well as I could, or better. The unfinished business is 
before the Senate, and without unanimous consent for displacing 
it, the Senate can not consider anything elge, and no Senator 
can speak on anything else unless he wants to speak on some- 
thing not before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make a sugges- 
tion to the Chair, since the parliamentary question has arisen, 
that it will not be in order for the Senator from Utah to make 
a motion to reconsider what the Senate did yesterday, and 
that it would follow that nobody could make a motion to lay 
that motion on the table because the unfinished business was 
pending. 

The Senator from Utah is entitled, as I understand, to make 
his motion, if he wants to, within two days. That is a privileged 
motion. The rules give him the right to make it; but, having 
made it, if the Chair should then say that because there is un- 
finished business before the Senate the motion can not be con- 
sidered, the effect of it would be to hold up indefinitely the 
action of the Senate that was taken the other day. Certainly 
when the Senator makes his motion it would be in order, not- 
withstanding the unfinished business or anything else, for the 
Senator from California to make a motion to lay it on the 
table ; otherwise, one Senator could forever hold up the action of 
the Senate that took place two days before. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, to avoid any controversy in the 
matter, I was proceeding to ask unanimous consent, after I had 
submitted the motion, that we temporarily lay aside the unfin- 
ished business, in order that the motion which I had submitted 
might be considered, because I was advised that the Senator 
from Montana would speak but a short time, and that would 
concludé the matter, and I supposed that we could take a vote 
on this resolution within 15 or 20 minutes at the outside, at the 
expiration of which time we could again proceed to the consid- 
eration of the coal bill. That was the program which I had in 
mind, and I thought the Senator from New Jersey understood it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That was my understanding—that 
the motion of the Senator from Utah was that we temporarily 
lay aside the unfinished business, that this other matter would 
not take over 15 or 20 minutes, but that if it did he would 
agree voluntarily to see that the unfinished business was 
restored and that we proceed to vote, if possible. 

Mr. KING. I certainly should do ali that I could to that end. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. With that understanding, I with- 
drew my objection. Now, I understand that the Senator from 
California desires to move that that motion be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator to withdraw that motion and 
permit the Senator from Montana to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will ask if the Senator from Montana is 
not willing that a vote should be taken in that fashion, on a 
motion to lay on the table? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean by that to cut off the 
Senator from Montana from any discussion? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I do not want to cut off the Senator 
from Montana at all. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Montana does not want 
more than 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But in view of the situation, and since this 
resolution to be efficacious must become determinative in a 
very brief period, I ask the Senator if he is not willing that the 
vote shall be taken upon a motion to lay on the table? 

Mr. MYERS. I had wanted to say a few words on the 
motion, but of course the Senator from Oalifornia has the 
power to make that motion. I could have said three times 
over all that I was going to say while we have been talking 
about the parliamentary situation, if I had been allowed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the request of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktne] that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. Now the Senator from Utah moves to reconsider 
the vote by which ‘the Senate adopted Senate resolution 80. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will not make at this time 
the motion I contemplated, in order that the Senator from 
Montana may have an opportunity to address the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as long as the Senate has 
wasted about 20 minutes in a useless and fruitless discussion 
of a parliamentary tangle, I will perhaps waste a few minutes 
more. I had imtended to speak perhaps 15 or 20 minutes on 
the motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], but inasmuch 
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as the Senate seems to desire to get to other business, and as 
this matter comes up so late, and at an inopportune time, and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Jouwnson] is anxious to 
dispose of it quickly, I shall try to confine my remarks to 5 or 
10 minutes, and dispense, probably to the pleasure and the 
delectation of the Senate, with much of what I was going to say. 

I think resolutions such as that introduced and so ably cham- 
pioned by the Senator from California are an invasion of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. This matter, I 
think, belongs with the executive branch of the Government. 
If the governor of West Virginia, with the powers which he 
has, can not control affairs within that State, enforce the law, 
and uphold peace and the rights of citizens, it is his duty 
to call on the President of the United States to aid him. I do 
not think it concerns Congress at all; I do not think it is any 
of Congress’s business, and I think such investigations as this 
are a useless consumption of time and money and result in 
harm instead of good. I think the action of Congress on such 
resolutions inevitably tends to prolong strikes longer than they 
would otherwise last. They consume time and money to no 
good purpose, generally. 

I understand that the investigation of the Commission on 
Federal Industrial Relations and the printing of its report 
cost about $800,000, and I do not suppose one one-hundredth 
part of 1 per cent of the people of the United States ever read 
the report gr paid any attention to it. 


The only effect of this investigation, if we have an investi-. 


gation, will be to give publicity to the strike, and I do not 
suppose one one-hundredth of 1 per cent of the people of the 
United States will ever read the statement of the facts that 
are brought out, or give any attention to the publicity given 
by an investigation. 

This matter was put up to the President of the United States 
by the governor of West Virginia, and I think the President 
of the United States did his duty when he declined to inter- 
fere and told the State authorities of West Virginia that they 
must handle their own problems so long as they could, and that 
until they could show that they were incapable of upholding 
peace and order and lawful government in West Virginia, he 
would decline to interfere; and I think he was right. If Con- 
gress now launches an investigation of the conditions sur- 
rounding that strike, I think it will be a plain invasion of the 
prerogatives of the executive branch of the Government, and 
one invasion begets another. If we invade the executive pre- 
rogatives in this matter, it is likely that some time in future 
Congress will be called upon to investigate race riots in 
California between Americans and Japanese, and some time 
Congress will be called upon to investigate race riots in the 
South between the whites and Negroes, when it is the duty 
of the governors of the States te uphold law and order and 
stable government in their respective States, and if they can 
not do it it is their duty to call on the President of the United 
States to aid. It is not of Congress’s business whatever, and 
we will be setting a bad precedent if we sanction and grant 
such an investigation as is called for by the resolution of the 
Senator from California and thereby invade the functions of 
the executive branch of the Government. If we should do it, 
it would undoubtedly result in one invasion after another and in 
frequent invasions by the legislative branch of the executive 
branch. 

There has been a great deal of talk in Congress about the 
attempts of the Executive to invade the legislative functions of 
the Government. There may have been some attempts in that 
direction, but I think Congress invades the executive functions 
more than the Executive invades the legislative functions. I 
think the fault lies with Congress. I think the decided tend- 
ency is for Congress to invade the executive functions, and 
Congress interferes with those functions time and time again 
to no good purpose. I say let Congress attend to its own 
proper affairs and keep its hands off of executive functions. 

I know it is a thankless undertaking to eppose a. resolution 
of this kind. All the sympathy and all the sentiment and all 
the popularity is in favor of an investigation of this kind, and a 
Member of Congress who opposes it is looked upon as being 
hard-hearted and unsympathetic with human suffering, and he 
is, I have no doubt, branded in some quarters as being an enemy 
of organized labor; so that the popular thing is to favor all 
investigations asked for. But it does seem to me that there 
should be something, somewhere, sometime, that Congress 
ought to keep its hands off of, for the benefit of constitutional, 
orderly government and the welfare of the people. It does seem 
to me that there ought to be found something somewhere that 
the Federal Government, through its legislative branch, ought 
to keep its hands off of, and it does seem to me that there ought 
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to be somewhere, sometime, some rights and functiops and 
prerogatives of a sovereign State which the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to keep its hands off of until absolutely compelled 
to interfere, through the Executive, in erder to give a repub- 
lican form of government to one of the States of the Union. 
But I am beginning to despair of finding anything of that kind 
at all. The States appear to have no rights safe from the 
ruthless hands of Congress, 

As I have said, it is a thankless task to oppose a resolution 
of this kind, and probably a futile task, because the disposition 
of Congress is to give, give, give, give to everybody who wants 
anything. Give everybody everything they want is now tie 
motto in Congress. Give away everything! -The popular thing 
in Congress nowadays is to vote for everything anybody wants. 
Never oppose anything! It is unpopular to do so. I rarely 
have known Congress to refuse anything to anybody. The only 
time for a long time I have known the Senate to refuse any- 
thing to anybody was day before yesterday, when it refused to 
grant an appropriation of $200,000 for the development by the 
Federal Government of water power at the Great Falls, in the 
Potomac River, and that was only refused in an indirect man- 
ner, in a conference report. The Senate may once in a while 
refuse to give somebody something that is wanted through the 
indirect method of action on a conference report; but the Sen- 
ate does not often directly refuse to give anybody anything, and 
if that proposition to develop water power at Great Falls comes 
up yet in a separate bill, and a record roll call is had, I dare 
say there will not be over 15 Members of this body who will 
vote against it on a direct issue. 

The constant tendency of Congress is to give something to 
people, to give people everything they ask for. I believe if half 
a dozen women or half a dozen men would come around the 
Capitol and interview Senators and demand something in the 
name of an alleged large number of organized voters, they 
could get anything they wanted, from the creation of a new 
department of the Government, with a Cabinet officer to pre- 
side over it, to an investigation of a dishwashers’ strike at the 
Willard Hotel in this city. I believe that if there was a dish- 
washers’ strike at a hotel in this city and some representatives 
of the strikers would come around and, in the name of organ- 
ized labor, demand an investigation of it, they would get an 
investigation by the Senate. There seems to be no such thing 
any more as Congress refusing anybody anything. Members of 
Congress seem to go on the theory that it is easier to give than 
to oppose. Where is to be the end of this orgy of giving? It 
appears that a small, compact, organized, militant minority 
these days can get anything it wants of Congress. 

The constant tendency is to give everybody everything they 
want, and the result of that is that we have a Government not of 
the majority but a Government of the minority, by the minority, 
for the minority. The people who want these things usuaily 
constitute a small, organized, militant minority. They repre- 
sent a minority and they get what the minority wants, when, 
as a matter of fact, if the issue were plainly understood by the 
entire American people I think ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred a majority of the people would be against granting these 
concessions. Almost invariably Congress gives what a minority 
demands, not what a majority of the people want. We are 
ruled by the minority. This is now a Government of minority 
rule. 

A small minority, representing perhaps 1 per cent of the 
people, or one-tenth of 1 per cent of the people, comes here and 
demands things in the name of some organization, such as or- 
ganized labor, consumers’ leagues, housewives’ leagues, a na- 
tional organization of women voters, a so-called reform league 
of some kind, when they represent only a minority of the people, 
but nearly every time they get what they ask for. Congress 
seems to be afraid to refuse anybody anything. The conse- 
quence is, it is a minority ruling the people of this country. 
The majority are constantly being ruled by the minority. I 
suppose this requested investigation will be granted, the same 
as practically everything else that is asked of Congress is 
granted. 

As I have said, I do not suppose it is of any use to oppose a 
resolution of this kind. I suppose it is a waste of time. But 
I have felt that somebody should raise his voice against the 
constant tendency of Congress to give something to somebody 
every time a small minority asks something, and thereby insti- 
tute the rule of a minority instead of the rule of the majority. 

This investigation may be had; it probably will be had. I 
have never known of an investigation of anything that was 


, asked by anybody that was refused by the United States Senate, 


and I suppose this instance will not be an exception. But the 
investigation asked for by the pending resolution will not be 
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granted by my vote, and, therefore, I shall support the mith 
to reconsider. If my vote could decide it, the resolution would 
be ordered reconsidered and then defeated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Mentana 
and I are old fogies. We have not yet found out that the States 
have neither sovereignty nor jurisdiction, and that the States 
are not respected in this body. They are not supposed to be 
able to do anything, not even to keep the peace within their 
borders. We rush to their assistance every time there is a little 
riot. The Senator said something about race riots in the South. 
If we were to investigate receit race riots, we would find that 
they have all been in the North; there have not bao any down 
in the South for quite a long while. 

But; leaving that out as a side issue, Mr. Srssliienk the Sena- 
tor from Montana has made a great mistake. He is not on the 
qui vive, the front line of modern progress—progress verbally. 
He is not in the front rank of the uplifters and the “ pro- 
gressives,” where he ought to be. This resolution is not objec- 
tionable because it goes too far, as he seems to think; it is 
objectionable because it does not go far enough. We have 
already had one committee to investigate the conditions in 
the coal region of West Virginia, and it edited an enormously 
large report and sent a bill for an enormously large sum of 
money to the Senate to be paid out of the contingent fund. I 
remember that one item of the charge was that a lot of moun- 
taineers summoned to give testimony had spit all over the 
carpets and had ruined the sofas in one of the hotels in West 
Virginia, and the United States Government was called on to 
pay for that damage as one of the incidental expenses of the 
investigation. So we became responsible for carpet and rug 
destroying influence of the tobacco chewing of the mountaineers 
of West Virginia, and I believe we finally paid the bill, although 
about that I am not certain. I remember I was a member of 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate at that time and rather opposed the payment of 
that sort of consequential and remote damage committed by the 
United States Government upon the hotel proprietors. 

The Senator has made a mistake. He ought to have objected 
to this because it did not go far enough. What we really need 
is an investigation committee to investigate investigation com- 
mittees. We need especially a committee to investigate the 
former investigation committees of various sorts to determine 
what they have done and why they did it, what they said or 
why they did not say it, and how it came about that they did 
or they did not do or say something. So that we ought to 
have a general supreme court or appellate investigation com- 
mittee of all cther investigation committees to determins 
whether they were originally properly constituted, whether 
they ever did anything that anybody recognized, or whether 
they ever said anything that anybody ever read. 

Then, after we are through with that, Mr. President, we ought 
to have a commission on commissions. I want, above all things, 
a supreme or appellate commission on commissions. I offered 
a bill about two years ago for a commission to investigate other 
commissions, to determine their raison d’étre, and the probable 
date of the end of their activities. Now, you start a lot of 
commissions, and a commission goes on forever. It may be pos- 
sible that there is an argument against the immortality of the 
soul, but there is no possibility of argument against the im- 
mortality of a commission. 

IT had an old friend once who was placed upon a commission 
to determine certain things with regard to the District of Colum- 
bia. He was the father of a distinguished Senator now in this 
body, but he was a Member of the House at that time. I went 
to him once and said, “ Judge, when is that commission going 
to finish its work?” He said, “John, I don’t know exactly; 
but my doctor tells me that I am not in very good condition 
physically, and I hope to make its work last as long as I last,” 
and he did. It lasted until after he was buried, and then the 
remnants of the commission brought it to a conclusion under a 
murderous assault of the House of Representatives. 

What I want is not done—that this committee shall be ap- 
pointed—but I wish to add to its powers the power to inyesti- 
gate the other investigating committee that examined into the 
coal strike in West Virginia and to give us a solemn opinion 
as to how that former investigating committee did its work 
and performed its duties, and whether or not it would not be 
advisable to resurrect or resuscitate the former committee as 
a cooperating body with this committee. Then I want, above 
all things, a commission on commissions to determine the raison 
d'étre, the cause of the existence of all commissions, and to 
inake a report to Congress upon the probable time of the cessa- 
tion of the activities or inactivities of each of these com- 
RWISSIONS, 
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I am-in favor of government by commision. I think that- is 
a government by experts that gets rid of Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress and the common, ordinary herd of common 
people. What I want is government by commission, but I want 
also a supreme court of investigating committees and commis- 
sions to investigate the other investigating committees and the 
other commissions, and at least to determine when the cases 
before them have been concluded. I would suggest that the 
functions of this committee be extended so that it shall examine 
into the previous committees and other committees of like 
charaeter, and that it shall act as a sort of supreme court of 
appeal and determine whether or not the decision reached by 
the last committee on investigation of this particular question— 
by the way, I am making an awful mistake. I was about to 
say determine whether the decision reached by that committce - 
should be affirmed or reversed, »ut the fact is it did not reach 
any decision at all. It acted about like this one is going to act. 
It will hear everyone who wants to be heard—*“ witnesses,” 
they call them; that is, everybody who volunteers to come for- 
ward. 

What would anyone think of the ultimate justice of a decision 
in a court of justice where no witnesses were heard except 
those who volunteered to come forward? No one would come 
except those who had an interest at stake. The public would 
not have much to do with it. That is about on a par with the 
hearings before the standing committees and the special com- 
mittees of the Senate. A fellow comes rushing forward, “I am 
Jones; I live in Buckatonkee; I know all about this and I want 
to be heard,” and heard he is at once. Then another man comes 
on the other side, and he says, “I am Smith, and I live in the 
adjoining precinct of Sokalowanee, and I want to be heard in 
this here matter ;’’ whereupon he is heard. The man who has 
a real interest in the country and not a special one in the con- 
troversy is not heard at all. He is not pushing himself forward 
and he is not summoned by the committees. 

The committees are not seeking impartial witnesses. There 
is always an animus behind each one of these investigating 
committees which is to carry through a certain purpose, and 
as a consequence the investigating committee hears everyone 
who, as the committee thinks, will swear in favor of the com- 
mittee’s purpose. Then those people come forward and swear 
accordingly. If you will tell me what a man’s tariff politics are 
and from what part of the Union he comes and what he-is 
manufacturing or importing, when he is summoned before the 
Committee on Finance on the tariff question I will bet goose 
eggs against blackbird eggs by weight that I can pretty nearly 
outline his testimony before he delivers it to the committee. 

I hope the Senator from Montana will cease his useless, fool- 
ish, old-fogyish, retroactive opposition to all these uplift move- 
ments, which consist in forming a committee for the purpose of 
bringing into the limelight somebody’s private purpose. When 
the private purpose is duly brought into the limelight, then the 
committee pronounces no judgment. It makes no decision. It 
just says, “ Here is the evidence which we have taken; read 
it, all of you.” Then all of us say, “I will be dogged if I 
will. I have but 70 years to live, and I am not going to read it,” 
and we do not read it. I am ashamed of the Senator from Mon- 
tana! [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to reconsider the vote by 
which Senate resolution No. 80 was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was rejected. 


PROHIBITION OF SHIPMENT OF SMALL FIREARMS, 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, some months ago I introduced 
a bill for the purpose of aiding in the suppression of the sale 
and carrying of pocket pistols and revolvers concealed about the 
person by prohibiting the transportation of them through the 
United States mails or by interstate common carriers. The 
number of the bill is Senate bili 1184, and it is now pending 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary for 
the purpose of having hearings. 

I have received several letters in regard to that bill, caused 
by propaganda that is being vigorously carried on against it by 
the manufacturers of such firearms. This morning I have a 
letter from Mr. Benedict Crowell, president of the Army Ord- 
nance Association, I desire to read that letter: 


ARMY ORDNANCH ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1921. 


























































Hon. Joun K. SHIELDS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The attention of the Army Ordnance Association has 
recently been directed to Senate bill No. 1184, introduced by yourself, 
prohibiting the interstate transportation of pistols, rev olvers, and other 
small firearms. 





1921. 





We are informed that the passage of this bill would restrict the 
manufacture of pistols and revolvers to the quantities bought by the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Inasmuch as the termination of the 
war left the military services with great reserves of these weapons, it 
will be many years before the War and Navy Departments again become 
heavy purchasers of these small arms. ‘These industries to-day are 
therefore dependent for their existence on the sale of pistols and re- 
volyers to private individuals, and to terminate that sale by law means 
the termination of the entire industry. : 

Thus, the passage of this bill would destroy the industry upon which 
this Government must rely in case of war not only for its pistols and 
revolvers but largely for its machine guns and similar weapons, and 
in the event of another emergency there would be no established in- 
dustry to which the Government could turn for these indispensable 
arms. 

The passage of this bill, therefore, would be a severe blow to the con- 
tinued military preparedness of the United States, and the Army Ord- 
rance Association feels bound to invite your attention to these matters 
and to protest against the favorable consideration of this bill by your 
committee. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
SENEDICT CROWELL, President, 


Of course, his great apprehension that many years hereafter 
some of the manufacturers may not exist, and that in the mean- 
time they ought to be allowed to prey upon the public by manu- 
facturing instruments of assassination and murder is not very 
tenable. : 

I have replied to Mr. Crowell in this matter, because this is a 
letter similar to many I have received from other sources, simi- 
lar to one I_received from the general counsel of a great railway 
company, who said he opposes the bill because the railroad 
company might transport a pistol either on the person of a pas- 
senger or in a box without knowing it, and therefore be guilty 
of a violation of the terms of the bill. Certainly that gentle- 
man never practiced criminal law or he would know that no 
man was ever convicted of a crime for an act of that kind un- 
less he committed the act knowingly and willfully. Similar 
arguments are being made against the bill. . 

The misrepresentations with reference to the bill are so gross 
that I have written Mr. Crowell upon the subject, and I wish 
to read a copy of my reply to him, as follows: 

JUNE 24, 1921. 
Hon. BENEDICT CROWELL, 
410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CrowreL.: Your letter, opposing Senate bill 1184, pro- 
hibiting interstate and postal transportation of pistols, revolvers, and 
other small firearms to States where the sale and carriage of the same 
is forbidden by statute, received this morning. E 

You have evidently misunderstood the terms and purposes of this bill. 
It does not prohibit the shipment of such pistols as are ordinarily used 
in the United States Army and Navy, but especially excludes them from 
its prohibition. act 

The several States of the Union all have laws prohibiting the carry- 
ing of firearms of the class the transportation of which is intended to 
be prohibited, and, with few exceptions, all have laws prohibiting the 
sale of such firearms. These laws have proved abortive because the 
manufacturers of small pistols advertise their wares in the papers ecir- 
culating in the States and ship them by mail or express to anyone 
desiring them in the State, and thus through the mails and through 
the interstate-commerce earriers they have interfered with lecal gov- 
ernment and the State’s police power in their efferts to suppress crime, 

The small arms are not used in warfare, nor are they necessary te 
enable the citizens to keep arms in his home for defense. The large 
pistols are the ones used for these purposes, and are best suited for 
these purposes. The small pistols which are earried concealed about the 
person are used for the purpose of executing private vengeance, rob- 
bery, assassination, and murder, and not fer any lawful purpose. It 
is these the law is intended to reach and suppress the sale of. 

Thus you see that there is no interference with the manufacture of 
the arms used in the Army and Navy, and the factories can still ex- 
ist and continue to manufacture such guns both for the Army and for 
sale to the citizen to protect his person and his home. 

It is not necessary for either public or private purposes that these 
manufacturers be allowed to continue the manufacture and sale of the 
weapons of assassination, robbery, and murder. It is only for their 
sordid private profit that they desire to continue this business regard- 
less of the manner in which they violate the State laws and the fearful 
and deplorable results of their action to the peace and safety of the 
public. I know you are not in favor of allowing these weapens of 
assassination to be furnished to bad people any more than you would 
some subtle poison that could be carried and concealed and administered 
generally. I suppose that you are aware that the statistics show that 
about SO per dent of the homicides and personal assaults are com- 
mitted with these small arms. . 

The manufacturers of the arms are appealing to all sorts of interests 
in opposition to this bill, and are carrying on a very extensive propa- 
ganda to defeat it, making gross misrepresentations of its scope and 
effect. 

I propose at the proper time in the Senate to disclose the same in 
detail. 

Very truly, yours, etc., JNO. K. SHIELps. 

Mr. President, there will be a hearing next Tuesday in the 
rooms of the Committee on the Judiciary upon this bill, at 
which the manufacturers who are so much interested can ap- 
pear, as well as those whom the manufacturers by their propa- 
ganda have interested. It is hoped that all of them will ap- 
pear, especially the latter class, and that they will bring with 
them the letters that they have received from the manufacturers 
urging them to make objections and to attempt to defeat the 
bill, for the committee want to know the motives for their action 
and will call for that information. The entire matter may then 


be sifted out and heard. We want especially an opportunity 
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to correct misrepresentations te the effect that the possession 
of all pistols is prohibited by this proposed legislation and that 
it will prevent men from buying the large pistols in order to 
defend their persons and to keep in their homes for self-defense. 
Under this bill the purchase and possession of such pistols are 
not in any way interfered with. 





REFUNDING OF FOREIGN LOANS, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was very much surprised 
to read this morning the bill introduced on yesterday by the 
seuior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], the substan- 
tial effect of which would be to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept German, Austrian, and ‘Turkish bonds 
in lieu of the allied indebtedness which is due to us. In order 
that the Senate may understand just exactly what I mean, I 
will read the bill in full. It is very short and reads as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
preval of the President, is hereby authorized from iime to time to 
refund or convert, and to extend the time of payment of the principal 
or the interest, or both, of any obligation of any foreign Government 
now owing to the United States of America, or any obligation of any 
foreign Government hereafter received by the United Siates of America 
(ineluding obligations held by the United Siates Grain Corporation}, 
arising out of the European war, into bonds or other obligations of 
such or of any other, foreign Government, and from time to time te 
receive bonds and obligations of any fereign Government in substitution 
for those now or hereafter held by the United States of America, in 
such form and of such terms, conditions, date or dates of maturity, 
and rate er rates of interest, and with such security, if any, as shali 
be deemed for the best interests of the United States of America, and 
to adjust and settle any and all claims not new represented by bonds 
or obligations which the United States of America now has or hereafter 
may have against any foreign Government and to accept securities 
therefor. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, a mere unwise, a more im- 
politic, a more unfair, or a More unjust, a More un-American 
measure to the United States could not have been devised. Be- 
ginning in April, 1917, the United States loaned large sums of 
money to our allies in the World War. We made a contract 
with them; we passed a law in which the terms upon which 
those loans were made were very aptly and fairly set out. I 
want to read one of those terms which is found in section 2 of 
the act of April 24, 1917, and I ask unanimous consent that 
then the other terms be inserted in the Recorp without read- 
ing, following immediately after I have read the one in ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wir1ts in the chair). The 
Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous consent for publica- 
tion in the Recorp of certain matter which he has described, 
Ts there objection? The Chair hears no objection, and it is soe 
ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now read section 2 of the act to which 
I have referred, which shows the contract which we made with 
our allies: 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the 
national security and defense and prosecuting the war by establishing 
credits in the United States for fereign Governments, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, 
on behalf ot the United States, to purchase, at par, from such foreign 
Governments then engaged in war with the enemies of the United 
States, their obligations hereafter issued bearing the same rate of 
interest and containing in their essentials the same terms and condi- 
tions as those of the United States issued under authority of this act; 
to enter into such arrangements as may be necessary or desirable for 
establishing such credits and for purchasing such obligations of foreign 
Governments and for the subsequent payment thereof hefore maturity ; 
but such arrangements shall provide that if any of the bends of the 
United States issued and used for the purchase of such foreign obliga- 
tions shall thereafter be converted inte other bonds of ihe United States 
bearing a higher rate of interest than 33 per cent per annum under the 
provisions cf section 5 of this act, then and in that event the obliga- 
tions of such foreign Governments held by the United States shall be, 
by such foreign Governments, converted in like manner and extent into 
obligations bearing the same rate of interest as the bonds of the United 
States issned under the provisions of section 5 of this act. 


The matter ordered to be printed in the Recorp on request 
of Mr. McKErzAr is as follows: 
[From Public, No. 43, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved Sept. 24, 1917.] 

Src. 2. That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the 
national security and defense and prosecuting the war, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby 
authorized, on behalf of the United States, to establish credits with 
the United States for any foreign Governments then engaged in war 
with the enemies of the United States; and, to the extent of the 
eredits so established from time to time, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to purchase, at par, from such foreign Gov- 
ernments, respectively, their several obligations hereafter issued, 
bearing such rate or rates of interest, maturing at such date or 
dates, not later than the bonds of the United States then last issued 
under the authority of this act, or of such act approved April 24, 1917, 
and containing such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time determine, or to make advances to or for 
the account of any such foreign Governments and to receive such obli- 
gations at par for the amount of any such advances; but the rate 
or rates of interest borne by such obligations shall not be less than the 
highest rate borne by any bonds of the United States which, at the 
time of the acquisition thereof, shall have been issued under authority 
of said act approved April 24, 1917, or of this act, and any such obliga- 
tions shall contain such provisions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
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may from time to time determine for the conversion of a proportionate 
yart of such obligations into obligations bearing a higher rate of 
interest if bonds of the United States issued under authority of this 
act shall be converted into other bonds of the United States bearing 
a higher rate of interest, but the rate of interest in such foreign obliga- 
tions issued upon such conversion shall not be less than the highest 
rate of interest borne by such bonds of the United States; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby 
authorized to enter into such arrangements from time to time with 
any such foreign Governments as may be necessary or desirable 
for establishing such credits and for the payment of such obligations of 
foreign Governments before maturity. For the purposes of this section 
there is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $4,000,000,000, and in addition thereto the 
unexpended balance of the appropriations made by section 2 of said act 
approved April 24, 1917, or so much thereof as may be necessary : 
Provided, That the authority granted by this section to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to establish credits for foreign Governments, as afore- 
said, shall cease upon the termination of the war between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government. 
& * % * % * * 

{From Public No. 328, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved Mar. 3, 1919.] 

(b) The Seeretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized from time 
to time to convert any short-time obligations of foreign Governments 
which may be received under the authority of this section into long- 
time obligations of such foreign Governments, respectively, maturing 
not later than October 15, 1938, and in such form and terms as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; but the rate or rates of 
interest borne by any such long-time obligations at the time of their 
acquisition shall not be less than the rate borne by the short-time 
obligations so converted into such long-time obligations; and, under 
such terms and conditions as he may from time to time prescribe, to 
receive payment, on or before maturity, of any obligations of such 
foreign Governments acquired on behalf of the United States under 
authority of this section, and, with the approval of the President, 
to scll any of such obligations (but not at less than par with accrued 
interest unless otherwise hereafter provided by law), and to apply 
the proceeds thereof, and any payments so received from foreign Govy- 
ernments on account of the principal of such obligations, to the 
redemption or purchase, at not more than par and accrued interest, 
of any bonds of the United States_issued under the authority of the 
first Liberty bond act or second Liberty bond act as amended and 
supplemented, and if such bonds can not be so redeemed or purchased, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem or purchase any other 
outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the United States which 
may at such time be subject to redemption or which can be purchased 
at not more than par and accrued interest, 

Sec. 8. That the obligations of foreign Governments acquired by 
the Secretary of the Treasury by virtue of the provisions of the first 
Liberty bond act and the second Liberty bond act, and amendments 
and supplements thereto, shall mature at such dates as shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That such 
obligations acquired by virtue of the provisions of the first Liberty 
bond act, or through the conversion of short-time obligations acquired 
under such act, shall mature not later than June 15, 1947, and all 
other such obligations of foreign Governments shall mature not later 
than October 15, 1938. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to the remarkably favorable conditions upon 
which this money was loaned to our allies. It was loaned and 
as security their bonds were accepted at par. I do not happen 
just at this moment to recall the price at which the best bonds 
of the fereign Governments were selling at that time, but 
probably it was not for more than 50 or 60 cents on the dollar. 
I shall later look up the matter and put into the Recorp the 
exact price for which they were selling when the loans were 
made. However, we loaned the money on the bonds at par 
when our allies would have had to suffer a tremendous discount 
if they had obtained the money elsewhere; and, indeed, when 
these loans were begun our allies were selling their bonds at a 
fearful discount and at enormous rates of interest. We made 
the first loan at 84 per cent. Afterwards the rate of interest 
went up as high as 5 per cent, at which per cent we ourselves 
had to borrow the money with which to make the loans. 

What more favorable terms can be imagined than those on 
which we loaned this money to the Allies? The terms were 
most advantageous to the borrowers, more favorable than they 
could have possibly gotten anywhere else in the world at that 
tine. We loaned them this money freely and without stint; 
we had a contract with them of which they were aware when 
they borrowed the money, because the loans were provided for, 
and they borrowed the money under a statute of the United 
States, a law of the land. So that there can not be any mis- 
understanding about it. There ought not to be any misunder- 
stunding on the part of our own officials in regard to it, but 
it seems there is. 

While I am on this point I wish to say that I am not com- 
plaining of this proposed law and action for political reasons. 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that last 
fall I undertook on the floor of the Senate to force the then 
Secretary of the Treasury to give us information about 
America’s foreign loans and what it was proposed to do with 
our foreign indebtedness. At that time it was currently re- 
ported that there was on foot some such plan as is proposed 


in the bill introduced yesterday by the senior Senator from | 


Pennsylvania, and fearing that some such scheme might be 
adopted, I undertook then, by resolution and by speech, to get 
from the then Secretary of the Treasury, who belonged to the 
same party that I do, information concerning these loans, 
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However, we did not get it, and now after months of waiting, 
what do we find? We find a plan proposed for the United 
States to swap its indebtedness, 99 per cent of which probably 
is good, and to take German, Austrian, or Turkish bonds for 
it. That is what this bill means. Remember the conditions: 
We loaned the money freely, in unlimited amounts, at a rate 
of interest less than one-half of what they were paying’ to 
others for money at the time, and took their bonds at par 
when they were not worth probably over half of that, and 
many of them not worth half. Yet it is proposed by the ad- 
ministration under this bill deliberately to throw away, as I 
believe, this great indebtedness, amounting now, principal and 
interest, to about $11,000,000,000. It is proposed deliberately 
to give the Secretary of the Treasury the right to swap this 
indebtedness, which is good, with the exception, perhaps, of 
that owned by Russia—and I have no doubt Russia will pay 
us eventually, because Russia is a.great rich country—for 
German bonds, for Austrian bonds, and Turkish bonds. I eall 
attention to the fact that, without any examination and without 
any report to Congress by the administration as to what is 
proposed to be done-——- 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. 
that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in just a moment. Without 
any report as to why it should be done, the administration 
is asking for the power ‘to receive bonds and obligations of 
any foreign government in substitution for those now or here- 
after held by the United States of America.” I now yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator's able 
speech more than to furnish the figures as to the Russian loan, 
which amounts to something less than $380,000,000 ; $367,000,000, 
I think, to be exact. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The principal indebtedness of Russia is 
$367,000,000, which, compared to the total indebtedness of from 
$10,000,000,000 to $11,000,000,000, is exceedingly small; if. we 
lost it all it would not be of very great consequence; but there 
is no reason why, if our Government officials do their duty, 
they should not receive every dollar of Russian indebtedness, 
as well as every dollar of the indebtedness owed by the other 
countries. 

What is the meaning of this bill? 1 asked the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] what it meant, and he first told me 
that it meant that we wanted to change the interest rates and 
the maturities of the bonds. In all conscience, how could any 
official of the Government seek to lessen the rates under which 
we loaned this money to the Allies? We loaned it on exactly 
the same terms as we got it from our own people. Is it possible 
that any American citizen would even attempt to say that we 
ought to lend this money at a lower rate of interest than we 
borrowed it from our own people? And, of course, in good 
conscience we could not raise the interest rate on our allies. 
Then, why give the Secretary the power to change the con- 
tracted interest rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was occupied when the Senator made his 
first statement, but from the statement he has just made, do I 
understand him to say that I intimated that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was going to fund these loans at a lower rate of in- 
terest? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. I am glad the Senator inter- 
rupted me, because I would not want him to be under a mis- 
apprehension about it. 

Mr, SMOOT. Perhaps I did not understand the Senator’s 
statement, my attention having been called in another direc- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will explain to the Senator exactly my 
understanding of what. he said. I asked him why this very 
remarkable bill was introduced, and he said, as I recall his ex- 
planation, first, that it had to do with the interest rate and the 
maturity of the bonds, both of which propositions do appear in 
the bill, and then I read to the Senator the provision which al- 
lowed the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange this indebted- 
ness for the bonds of other nations, and he said that was also 
one of its purposes. Now, those are the three purposes of the 
measure as agreed to by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the purpose, as I told the Senator, was, in 
the first place, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
extend the time on the loans, and also to extend the time on the 
interest that may be due. Under existing law the Secretary of 
the Treasury has no authority to do it, and that is one reason 
for the introduction of this bill. The Senator is perfectly cor- 
rect in the statement that this bill does give the Secretary of the 
Treasury the right and the power to take bonds from one coun- 
try for bonds of another, and frankly I want to say to the Sena- 


President, will the Senator yield at 








tor that I think that is a great power to confer upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to know that the Senator has a 
feeling of that kind, that it is too much power to be given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, let us take it up; let us 
analyze this bill for a minute. 

The first proposition is that it gives the Secretary the power 
to fix interest rates. I say that it is impossible for any repre- 
sentative of this Government who believes in his Government 
and who is looking after its interests to fix a lower rate of 
interest than is provided by law now. That rate of interest 
for a very large portion of the bonds is 34 per cent, and then it 
goes up only to the extent that we ourselves have had to pay 
interest. We lent money on bonds that could not be sold at 
par; we lent money to the amount of the par value of bonds 
that could not be sold for 50 cents on the dollar in many cases; 
and to say that under those circumstances we ought to take a 
less rate of interest than we pay ourselves is something that I 
am sure neither the present Secretary of the Treasury nor any 
other Secretary of the Treasury would for a moment think of 
or dare to do. Of course, it would not be fair to our allies 
to increase the rate over what we contracted to let them have 
the money for. If that is true, why do you need any additional 
power about interest rates? The law itself now fixes the inter- 
est rates, and that provision of the bill ought to go out, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the best provision in the whole 
bill. The existing law gives the Secretary of the Treasury the 
authority, and not only gives the authority but directs him, 
to charge whatever rate of interest our own bonds carried at the 
time the loan was advanced to a foreign country. 

That is why some of the original loans were made at 34 per’ 
cent, because the first bonds that we issued carried interest at 
the rate of 34 per cent; but the law also provided that as the 
rate of interest changed in the sale of Liberty bonds, so should 
it change in the notes that were received from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no—the bonds that were received. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the United States 
has not received a single bond from foreign countries. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it; and that is just what I am 
coming to. If the Senator will permit me to go on for just a 
few moments I think I can convince him that the officials of 
both administrations have been signally negligent in carrying 
out the plain provisions of the law in reference to these bonds. 
The law plainly directed them to take bonds, and they have not 
done it. 

The Senator says there is no provision by which the Secretary 
of the Treasury can defer the payment of interest. A large 
number of these obligations have been given for four years, all 
of them for three years or more, and not a single cent in actual 
interest has ever been paid except that one or two little coun- 
tries have paid a small amount ; but upon probably $10,000,000,000 
of the indebtedness not a single cent of interest has been paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken there. England has 
paid a considerable amount of her interest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. She has paid in the way of certain bal- 
ances, 

Mr. SMOOT. If she had not paid in that way we would 
have had to pay her that amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, she has settled certain bills due 
by letting them go on interest; but I say that no Government 
that borrowed money from us during the war has made any pro- 
vision for the payment of interest on its indebtedness to us. 
Some small amounts of interest have been paid, as the Senator 
says, by the arrangement of accounts; but no Government has 
even prepared ‘to pay the interest, and only one Government has 
even talked about it. 

If the Senator will permit me to go on for just a few moments, 
I will yield to him a little later. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care about the Senator yielding at all. 
I thought he asked me a question, and I was going to answer it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call attention, in the next place, 
to the next provision of the bill, which is to extend the maturi- 
ties of these obligations. Now, why is this power to extend 
maturities given? Under the acts authorizing them these bonds 
are to run until 1947. I can not see that there is very much 
trouble about the length of time for which these bonds would 
run. They ‘were to be 30-year bonds. Because our allies did 
not execute and deliver them when they agreed to is no reason 

-Why we should make them longer termed than 380 years. Our 
officers have made no effort to get the actual bonds. They have 
hot carried out the law. We have had nearly three months and 
a halt of a Republican administration, I thought that when 
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they came in with all their promises to look after ‘he financial 
affairs of the Government they certainly would carry out the 
law and convert these great debts into bonds, as the law re- 
quires. Of course, if it was impossible for our allies to pay 
the interest I thought the Secretary of the Treasury might 
come in and ask that the back interest be funded into bonds. 
Something like that would have been proper and right; but to 
‘come in here asking for a blanket authority to substitute for 
these good debts the at present practically worthless bonds of 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey is, to my mind, something that 
is absolutely foreign to what we ought to do in this case, and 
it is a bill that the Congress ought not to entertain for a 
moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that neither the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury nor the President of the United States 
has any idea of taking worthless bonds from one country as 
against good bonds from another. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, if such is not their intention, why 
put this provision in this bill? Why give them that authority? 
The Senator knows that the boxds of Germany are practically 
worthless. : 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator 
Austria are absolutely worthless. He knows that the bonds 
of Turkey are worthless. Now, if you are not going to take 
those German, Austrian, or Turkish bonds, if that is not your 
idea, as I understood the Senator to say a while ago that the 


bill did authorize the taking of German bonds and Austrian 
bonds—— 


Mr. SMOOT. 
country. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, what other bonds are being consid- 
ered? What bonds are running through the mind of the Sen- 
ator, or through the mind of the author, or through the mind 
of the promoter of this biil? No other bonds have been men- 
tioned except the bonds of these three countries. The Allies 
have no other bonds of other foreign countries, except those of 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey, which bonds they are now re- 
ceiving as reparations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will let me proceed just a 
moment 

Mr. SMOOT. There are Belgian bonds, which I think the 
Senator will say are perfectly good. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, Belgium owes us a large amount of 
money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
any of her bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have not any now. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope so. I hope the Senator's adminis- 
tration will do better than my own administration did in the 
securing of these bonds as directed by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are the Italian bonds, there are the 
Polish bonds, and there are the bonds of those little independent 
countries to which we have advanced money, but nobody knows 
whether there will be a transfer of a single bond from any of 
those countries. If, however, we are going to pass a law giv- 
ing the Secretary the power to clean up this whole question, if 
we have not confidence in him that he will look out for the in- 
terests of the Government of the United States, then we should 
not pass the law at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator from Utah, who is 
a careful legislator, if he does not think it would have been far 
wiser for the Secretary of the Treasury to come before Con- 
gress with a plan of what he proposed, so that Congress in the 
first place and the people of the United States might know what 
he proposed to do, instead of asking for this blanket authority 
by which he could take the German or Austrian or Turkish 
bonds at par for the English bonds at par? I do not know 
what English bonds are selling at to-day. Will the Senator 
inform me? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are now selling about on the same basis 
as our own bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. A little better, in some cases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Or a little better. Now, what are Ger- 
man bonds sold for? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are very few German bonds. 
has not any bonds to speak of. 
paper money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Germany is issuing bonds to the Allies 
almost every day of every month, and I doubt if those bonds 
would sell on the market for 20 cents on the dollar; and yet 
under this bill if it should be enacted into law, the Secretary 


knows that the bonds of 


It authorizes the taking of bonds from any 








If she did not, we would not have 


Quite as good? 


Germany 
Germany has a floating debt of 
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of the Treasury could take the English indebtedness and sub- 
stitute for it the bonds that England has received in reparation 
and turn them over to us. Right here let me say that Germany 
owes us several hundred million dollars on her own account, 
and when we get this it will probably have to be taken in bonds 
and this will probably give us all the German bonds we want. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, wait one moment. 
ator will let me proceed just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me if I did not think it 
would have been the best thing for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to have had a plan, and to have presented it here, before 
asking for the introduction of the bill. I should like to answer 
that question. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Yes; I did ask the Senator that question, 
and I should like to have him answer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Finance 
Comniittee of the Senate are not going to report this bill to 
the Senate until after they have had the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other officials of that department before them. 
We are going to know exactly what the Secretary has in mind, 
and it will be in the shape of a hearing that every Senator 
and every Congressman and every citizen of the United States 
will know about without a question of doubt. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that it does not follow, 
because this bill was introduced by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, that the committee are going to report the bill 
just as itis. I have not any doubt but that there will be amend- 
ments to it; and I know that the committee are not going to 
report it to this body until they have had a hearing and know 
just what the intentions are if the law passes and what the 
result will be. 

Mr.“McKELLAR. Iam glad to have that assurance from the 
Senator from Utah. Eleven billion dollars is too much money 
to dispose of in the way set forth in this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the fact that 
if the committee does report out this bill and the Congress 
does pass it just as it is now, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have the right to accept German bonds and Austrian bonds 
and Turkish bonds in lieu of the $11,000,000,000 of indebtedness 
that is now due us by our allies. The result of such an ex- 
change would be substantially that in the end we would pay 
$11,000,000,000 of the German indemnity. That is what it 
would mean in dollars and cents, or thereabouts. We might 
get some little driblets from Germany or from Austria or from 
Turkey, but the result of it would be to swap this perfectly 
good indebtedness against the Allies—I think the English bonds 
are absolutely good, as good bonds as there are in the world 
except the bonds of the United States Government—for the prac- 
tically worthless bonds of those three nations that were de- 
feated in the late war, and that we helped to defeat. There can 
be no other purpose in that provision of the bill to which I 
have referred, and which I have quoted, unless it was intended 
by some one connected with our Government to accept some 
German or Austrian or Turkish bonds for English indebtedness 
or French indebtedness or Italian indebtedness or Belgian in- 
debtedness, which indebtednesses are all perfectly good. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not really mean for a minute, 
does he, by what he says, that if this bill should become a law 
$11,000,000,000 worth of good bonds would be exchanged for 
German bonds? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I say that under the wording of this bill 
the Secretary of the Treasury would have the right to exchange 
at par the $11,000,000,000 of the indebtedness due us by our 
allies for reparation bonds of Germany, Austria, or Turkey, and 
J will state to the Senator my reasons. There can not be a 
doubt about it, and I am sure the Senator will adimit it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct in that. There is not 
doubt about that. 
McKELLAR, 


I hope the Sen- 


ans 

Mr. 
again. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has already stated sev- 
eral times that that authority is given, but the Senator from 
Tennessee made the statement that we would have $11,000,- 
000,000 worth of worthless bonds in exehange for bonds that 
were good. No Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
would ever think of doing such a thing. I can not imagine that 
a Man coming directly from an insane asylum would do it; and 
I may say, further, that if any Secretary of the Treasury under- 
took to do it, I have not any doubt at all but that he would be 
stopped immediately by action of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then why give him the power to do this 
very thing, as this bill does? Mr. President, I think that after 
Congress formally gives him the power to do it, under the 


If the Senator doubts it, I will read it 
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peculiar circumstances which surround these obligations it 
would be very difficult for Congress ever to take that power 
away from him. If a Congress were so subservient to the 
Executive power as to give such an authority as this, that Con- 
gress would be servile enough and subservient enough to uphold 
him in what he does in the matter even if he were to cancel 
the indebtedness. Why give the power if it is not intended 
that it shall be used? What is the purpose of it? Why such 
secrecy about this foreign indebtedness anyway? 

Mr. President, it has been almost like opening a hickory log 
with a crowbar to get any information about these bonds out 
of either the past or the present administration. I wrote the 
Seeretary of the Treasury last fall repeatedly to get informa- 
tion, but I could never get any accurate information, and none 
at all as to the purposes of the Government. Invariably the 
reply was, “‘ You see my annual report.” And when you would 
look at his annual report you would find there was no real in- 
formation in it about these debts. I asked for specific infor- 
mation, and no information was given until I brought my 
resolution up in the Senate, and then a kind of information 
was given. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. No real information 
was given. Why this secrecy about these foreign debts? Why 
are not our executive officers following out the plain directions 
of the statute which is in force now? Why have they not taken 
bonds for those indebtednesses instead of having merely the 
I O U’s of the foreign Governments for them? There never 
was a business transaction handled in a less businesslike way. 


» There is not a bond in the Treasury, as I understand, repre- 


senting those debts; they are all in the shape of I O U’s. 
There are four billions and a quarter of I O U’s from Great 
Britain, and just a certificate of indebtedness of four biliion 
and a quarter, so we are told. This act under which we loaned 
the money provided that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
take bonds, with coupons attached, running 30 years, just as 
our bonds did, and not one thing has been done by the Treasury 
Department to carry out the plain provisions of that statute, 
and when you ask them about it they say, “Oh, well, we are 
going to see about it. We are going to have an interview with 
Ambassador Geddes about it. The English Government is 
going to make good their promises; they are going to pay the 
interest after a while.” We see interviews with noted English 
statesmen about it, but they have done nothing about it; and 
the first step that has been taken by the administration since 
the debts were incurred looking to a settlement is this step 
which we are considering to-day, which authorizes our Govern- 
ment to accept German, Austrian, and Turkish bonds at par, 
if thought advisable, for the indebtedness we hold against those 
nations. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, indeed, said some time azo that Great 
Britain was going to begin paying her interest to us in the fall, 
but his statement seems to have fallen on deaf ears in our 
Government, for their first utterance about it is this resolution 
which gives Great Britain the right to substitute her German 
reparation bonds for the amounts due us by Great Britain. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply wanted to observe, in connection 
with the Senator’s remarks, that if the authority is given the 
Secretary of the Treasury to do this thing, it would not avail 
us anything to keep in mind the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor}] that Congress might stop him, because the 
thing might be done before Congress would know about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And we would be committed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the whole matter would be closed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If one-tenth of the secrecy prevails in 
the future about this indebtedness that has prevailed in the 
past, no doubt it would be done before Congress knew anything 
about it. There seems to be some marvelous cause of: secrecy 
about this indebtedness, and our own officials declins to give 
the Congress any information about it or about their plans in 
regard to it. I have not asked the present Secretary of the 
Treasury about it. I know that official very pleasantly. I 
admire him. I have had such confidence in him that I thought 
that at this time in our history, when we are taxing the people 
as never before, when we need the money as we have never 
needed it before in this country, the present Secretary of the 
Treasury would take steps for the prompt funding of this in- 
debtedness into bonds, and take prompt steps to collect the in- 
terest on it. I am deeply disappointed that he has not done 
so. I am deeply disappointed that he is published as favoring 
this bill. 
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I say to my Republican friends that the burden is upon you 
for legislation. You promised the people to reduce taxation. 
You are not doing it. I call your attention to the fact that 
there are but two possible ways in which you can reduce taxa- 
tion in this country at this time. One is by the collection of the 
interest on this ten or eleven billion dollars of foreign indebted- 
ness. The interest on it will amount to $500,000,000 a year in 
round figures, which will be one-ninth of the taxation we im- 
pose if we spend $4,500,000,000 per year. If you will collect 
that interest you can reduce taxes one-ninth. 

It is perfectly plain if you go ahead and do it. If your 
Secretary of the Treasury will go on and carry out the plain 
direction of the present law, you will be enabled to redyce 
taxation one billion out of every nine. It is a simple thing. 
If you want to reduce taxation on the American people, collect 
these just and overdue interest charges. Our allies are amply 
able to pay them, just as able as our own people who will 
have to pay them in the way of taxes unless you do collect 
them.” Every dollar you collect in interest you to that extent 
will relieve the American taxpayer. Every dollar you fail to 
collect you thereby and to that extent increase the burden of 
taxation on the American people. Do not throw this money 
away as is proposed by this bill. 

Great Britain has already announced that she is going to 
pay her interest, and so far as the public knows has not even 
asked us to accept any of her German bonds, which may or may 
not be worth anything. I have no doubt when Great Britain 
begins to pay her interest, if we simply ask her to pay it, every 
other nation, except Russia perhaps, will at once begin to pay 
its interest, and I believe even Russia will be glad to pay jier 
interest. Nobody is insisting on the payment of principa: of 
the debts, but only the interest, which, at a very low rate, the 
same rate we are paying on our bonds, amounts to $500,000,000 
a year, and if you gentlemen want to reduce taxation, that is 
your one best opportunity. 

There is one other opportunity to reduce taxation, and it is 
the only other opportunity you have. That other opportunity 
is to reduce expenditures of the Government. You have not 
shown any signs that you are. going to reduce expenditures this 
year or next. You are indulging in the most extravagant 
appropriations, you are appropriating money almost like it 
was war time. The truth is that it looks as if your expendi- 
tures for the coming year are going to be greater than evez 
before. It looks as if they might run over $5,000,000,000. 

You can reduce taxation by reducing expenditures. The truth 
of the matter is that after paying interest on all our indebted- 
ness we should not expend over three billion and a half a year. 
If you will collect this interest of five hundred million a year, 
that will reduce our needed appropriations to $3,000,000,000 
a year. We should not spend a dollar over that three billion 
for the next year or two, and then we should gradually reduce 
it. If you reduce the expenditures of this Government to 
$3,000,000,000 a year, you can reduce taxation. Those are the 
only. two ways you can reduce taxation now. You will go 
before this country in the next campaign, having promised the 
country to reduce taxation, without having fulfilled the promise, 
unless you do those two things, and you will have to do both 
of those things. You will have to collect the interest on the 
foreign indebtedness that is due us and apply it to the ex- 
penditures for running our Government, and you will have to 
reduce the expenditures of the Government. 

There is no use talking about reducing taxation otherwise, 
because you can not doit. My friends, unless you do those two 
things, the question before you when you frame your next reve- 
nue bill will be, not how you can take off taxes but where we 
are going to get additional subjects of taxation to raise money 
with which to carry on our Government. It is a plain question. 
It is right up to you; it is not up to us on this side of the 
aisle. It is a matter for you to determine. 

Mr. President, I protest with all the earnestness of which I 
am capable against this bill. I say to the Senator from Utah 
that I hope that provision which gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury the right to substitute German and Austrian and 
Turkish bonds for the bonds of such nations as England and 
France and Italy and Belgium will be stricken from that Dill. 
It should not be in it. It is a power which no good President 
or no good Secretary ought to want, and it is a power which no 
bad President or no bad Secretary ought to have, to use the 
words of another. It should not be in the bill, and I hope the 
committee will report unanimously against this bill. 

Mr. President, I can not conceive any good reason why this 
interest should not be collected, and collected speedily. As I 
said before, Great Britain has already announced publicly, 
through the proper financial officers of her Government, that 
she is willing to pay her interest, amounting to $225,000,000 a 
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year. England is not a welcher on her debts. She borrowed 
this money in good faith. She got good money from us. It 
saved her Empire. The contract under which she borrowed it 
was and is plain. Publicly she is not seeking to evade that 
contract. Publicly she has not asked us to permit her to substi- 
tute German bonds for her own bonds. Surely she is not under- 
taking to do secretly what she would not do publicly. France is 
recovering, and has recovered to a remarkable degree. I heard 
some one say the other day who had been through the regions 
of France devastated during the war that you could hardly tell 
a war had been carried on there; that there never have been 
such wonderful improvements. The French people are an 
honorable people and a splendid people; they are an industrious 
people ; they are a frugal people; they are a debt-paying people; 
and I do not believe, unless it is by reason of the connivance of 
some of our own officers—and that I can not believe—that 
France will ever repudiate her debt to the United States. I do 
not believe Italy will attempt to repudiate her debts to us or to 
give us worthless bonds for it. I do not believe Belgium will 
repudiate her debts to us. I know that Great Britain will not 
repudiate her debt, unless we help her to do it. This bill is an 
| effort to help our late allies to repudiate their debts and give us 
| a lot of worthless bonds for them. 

We all know that Germany has settled with the Allies. She 
has not settled with us, because we will not settle with her. 
She does not trade with us because we will not trade with her. 
She can not have anything to do with us because we will not 
have anything to do with her, though she has settled up with all 
those who fought her except ourselves. We hold accounts 

against her now for upward of $250,000,000. We should enter 

into a treaty of peace with her. We should take her bonds for 
| what she owes us for maintaining our army over there. We 
| should not let our allies substitute their other German bonds for 
the indebtedness due us. I can not understand why our Presi- 
dent, acting under his perfectly plain constitutional authority, 
does not enter into a treaty of peace with Germany instead of 
fiddling along here with rival congressional peace resolutions 
that would mean absolutely nothing if passed. 

Mr. President, we all know that the allied nations have re- 
ceived bonds in reparation from Germany, and they have those 
bonds. They can not dispose of them, they can not handle them, 
probably, as they want, and they might, indeed, want to unload 
them on the United States, and this bill introduced by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania gives those nations an opportunity 
to unload those worthless bonds of Germany and her allies upon 
the United States. 

It would have been better for us to have just handed over to 
Germany $10,000,000,000 in the beginning, and dropped it there, 
without going into the war, than to take such a step as this. 
We might as well have bought our peace at the outset as to pay 
for it after the war is over. Is there any red-blooded American 
who would have thought for a moment of buying our peace at 
such a price? Yet that is proposed in this bill, deliberately 
proposed; and I understand it has the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, though I hope it has not. Knowing 
President Harding as I do, I can not conceive how he would 
ever give his approval to a proposition of this kind. He is an 
honest man, and I do not see how he could for one moment give 
his approval to any such financial scheme as would permit this 
Government to take the worthless bonds of the Central Powers 
off the hands of the Allies and give up perfeetly good indebted- 

! ness which we now hold against those allies. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will read this bill. I hope 
they will read the law governing these loans, which law I hold 
in my hand and which will be put in the Recorp. I hope, very 
sincerely, that the British Government, which is not in the habit 
of laying down on its contracts, will look again at the contracts 
under which they borrowed this money, those exceedingly favor- 
able contracts under which they borrowed this money, and that 
they will not connive at evading their debts or take any steps 
that would permit them to swap those worthless bonds for a 
perfectly good indebtedness which the United States holds 

| against the British Government, 
| Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
| deal of interest to the very able and timely speech of the Sena- 
| tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKXeLiar], As he proceeded with his 
| speech I thought of the old saying that “ we should be just be- 
fore we are generous.” Nearly three years have come and gone 
since our boys ended the World War in victory. We have found 
time to legislate on nearly every subject under the sun except 
the one of making a just and fair settlement with the American 
soldiers who offered themseives a living sacrifice on foreign 
battle fields for us. 
What is the situation to-day? We find the Congress dilly- 
dallying with this subject all-important to the boys, suggesting 
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a confusing and complicated settlement with them some time in 
the dim and mysterious future. It would be infinitely better 
for the Senate and the House to postpone action on other things 
and fail in their duty on many other legislative matters rather 
than continue this policy of seeming indifference to the brave 
boys who dared and endured so much for us. There can be no 
excuse for the body that declared war and directed that these 
boys be taken out of the peaceful walks of life and sent across 
the sea to do and to die for our liberties to further delay favor- 
able action on the matter of paying the boys what is justly due 
them. Congress must not fail in its obligation to them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Rather than give up the bonds represent-' 
ing the $11,000,000,000 of indebtedness to our former allies, or 
rather than have substituted for that perfectly good indebted- 
ness the worthless bonds of the defeated powers, does not the 
Senator from Alabama think it would be very much wiser for us 
to take the bonds of England and France and Italy and Belgium 
and the other nations and divide some of them up with the sol- 
diers who fought to save the civilization of the world? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my good friend, the able Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, has anticipated the line of argument that 
I intended making. I heartily agree with him. It would be 
infinitely better for the Government to take §1,000,000,000 or 
whatever amount is necessary of the foreign debt and use it 
to square the account with the American boys who struck the 
decisive blow in ending the great World War. 

It comes with poor grace from Senators to even suggest at 
this time a course whic:. practically means the cancellation of 
the debts due to us by foreign nations. Let us be just to the 
American soldier before we display charity and generosity to- 
ward the nations that borrowed from us ten billions of Ameri- 
can money. 

It would be more in keeping with sound business principles 
for us to require a portion of this indebtedness to be paid at 
an early date and use the money thus collected in satisfying 
the country’s financial obligation to its soldiers. What excuse 
have Senators to offer as to why this money should be left with 
the nations of the Old World when many of the boys here at 
home are out of employment and some of them suffering for 
the actual necessities of life. 

The interest on this indebtedness is over $400,000,000 a year. 
Are we not going to be permitted to collect the interest? The 
tax burden is heavy upon the backs of the American people 
and you are going to increase it. What right have we to make 
gifts to foreign countries of money justly due by them to this 
Government when we are increasing the burdens of the peop:2 
here at home. Charity should begin at home. 

If the Federal Reserve Board fails and refuses to grant ex- 
tensions of loans to the farmers of the South and West at a 
lower rediscount rate, it would be well to take some of the 
money due us by foreign countries and lend it at the same rate 
of interest now granted to those countries to the great agri- 
cultural interests of the South and West. We loaned this 
money to our allies, and I am not complaining about that. We 
were in the midst of the greatest war that ever cursed the 
world. We were moving heaven and earth to put down the 
great disturber of the world’s peace, and we did it. We let 
Europe have that money at a rate of interest far below the 
rate of interest now exacted of the farmers of the United States 
by the ruling of the Federal Reserve Board. We hear the 
suggestion made that we should cancel the debt of foreign 
countries, which would mean the giving away of billions of 
dollars, and yet the agricultural industry of the United States 
is unable to obtain money sufficient to save it from utter ruin. 

In the West and in the South our people were told that for 
five years following the war business would be good and that 
the world would need and would take all that our enterprise 
and industry could produce. Senators will recall that. The 
South and West went on producing, meeting. the requirements 
of our own country and those of other countries. Now, in the 
third year following the war, a year following two prosperous 
years, the first two after the war, what is the situation? Our 
foreign trade relations are rent and torn, and foreign trade that 
should now be ours is going elsewhere, all because we threw 
away the opportunity to join with our allies in establishing a 
new order in the world. What a crime against our own coun- 
try and the world when we failed to take our place in an 
association of nations or League of Nations and set up a just 
and stable international tribunal through which we could 
have assured peace and satisfactory trade relations with the 
nations of the earth. If. we had gone into such an agreement, 
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I verily believe that conditions would now be quite different 
at home and abroad. American bankers were anxious to ex- 
tend, and would have extended, credits to foreign countries. 
This money would have been paid for American products and 
would never have gone out of the country. These countries 
want and need everything that we produce. We want and 
could have had the foreign nrarkets that such an arrangement 
would have afforded. But we failed miserably to meet the 
requirements of our national and international duty on that 
momentous occasion, and here we are, Mr. President, still 
standing aloof from the nations of the earth. 

The United States is foreed by those in authority to stand 
afar off in foolish isolation while business here at home is 
paralyzed as seven men pervert the law and show partiality 
and favoritism, as they control the credit and money supply of 
the whole country. That is the miserable condition that afflicts 
the American people to-day, and what are we doing to relieve 
them? 

You Republicans told us in the campaign last fall that you 
were going to establish an association of nations or some sort 
of an international arrangement, but you have not kept your 
promise. I am ready to vote for some sort of an association. I 
do not care whether you call it a league of nations or an asso- 
ciation of nations. I want my country to take her place where 
she rightfully belongs among the nations of the earth; I want 
her to occupy the place which, under God, she is entitled to 
occupy in the great family of nations. She belongs at the fore- 
front. I believe that she was intended to lead the nations of 
the earth in the things that make for peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness in the world. 

Senators of the majority side, you are on trial before the 
people of the country. Do not think that because your party 
carried the last election by 7,000,000 majority that the people 
will now support and follow you blindly. Public opinion in this 
country changes quickly when the people realize that they have 
been deceived and imposed upon by those whom they placed in 
power, and trusted. You told them that we would soon become 
a member of some sort of an international tribunal through 
which our interests would all be safeguarded and protected. 
Hight months have gone since you carried the election last fall, 
and yet you have done nothing to make good that promise to 
the people. We were told last fall that if you carried the elec- 
tion that the announcement of that fact would help business all 
over the country, and that as soon as you got into power the 
people would get prosperity, but instead of that they got deeper 
and deeper into the mire of financial distress and disaster. The 
prosperity that you produced was the kind that they did not 
want. It was the kind that brought despondency to the people 
and destruction to their business. ; 

Last fall in the cotton-growing States it cost $40 to gather, 
haul, gin, and place bagging and ties on a single bale of cotton— 
I am not now taking into account the cost of preparing the soil 
for planting, the fertilizer used, the labor empluyed, and the 
money invested in plow mules and implements. I am leaving 
out of this calculation the cost of producing the crop, which was 
from 25 to 30 cents a pound—or $125 to $150 a bale. I want to 
show you just here what it cost to gather a bale of cotton and 
place it on the market. It cost our farmers $40 a bale. To-day 
the average price of cotton is below 8 cents a pound, and less 
than $40 a bale. Senators, can you appreciate what that means 
to the cotton producers of the United States? 

All that the farmer invested and expended in cotton produc- 
tion last year is gone as a total loss if he is forced to sell his 
cotton at the low and ruinous price now paid. Will the Govern- 
ment stand by and see the business of agriculture in the cotton- 
growing States pillaged and plundered in this fashion? 

The Government can, by an extension of loans at a reasonable 
rate of interest, deliver the South and West out of the hands of 
those who are fattening upon their misfortune. 

The aid that we ask is a safe and sound business proposition. 
We want the Federal Reserve Board to be as fair and as accom- 
modating to the agricultural interests of the South as it has 
been, and is to-day, to the interests of Wall Street in the East. 
The Government has it in its power to direct the Federal Re- 
serve Board to order an extension of time on loans in the cotton- 
growing States. This can be done without the loss of a dollar. 
This has been done before and the business of the producer was 
saved from serious embarrassment and tremendous financial 
losses. The loans were paid, the accounts were all squared, 
and the producer was permitted to hold his cotton until he could 
sell it at a price that would yield a profit. Mr. President, if 
the Federal Reserve Board permits the cotton loans to be cailed 
now it will destroy the business of millions of American cotton 
producers. Then, what will happen? After they have been 

forced to sacrifice their cotton, the price will advance and the 





producers will wonder why they were not allowed to keep their 
cotton and sell it when the price advanced, and thus be in posi- 
tien to pay off the loans that would have saved their business 
from ruin. The situation that confronts us is no ordinary one. 
It did not arise out of the natural course of business in normal 
times. 

It was born of conditions produced by the World War and 
augmented by a short-sighted foreign policy on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 

Having enjoyed prosperity for the first two years following 
the war, there was nothing to indicate to the farmers, mer- 
chants, and bankers of the cotton-growing States that a course 
would be pursued that would literally destroy our trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries. Whether the war or a hurtful 
policy of the Government produced these terrible conditions, it 
is certain that the people now suffering sorely in the cotton- 
growing States are in no way responsible for them and ought 
not, under the circumstances, to be made to suffer the tremen- 
dous losses that will come if the cotton loans are called. 
Tf the Federal Reserve Board permits these loans to be called 
at this time, what will happen? The farmer will be foreed to 
dump his cotton upon the market at an average price of $35 
or $40 a bale. This amount is less than a third of what it cost 
to produce a bale of cotton. If the speculators and gamblers 
can force this cotton out of the hands of the producer, they will 
get it at a low price and hold it until the price advances to 
$75 or $100 a bale, and maybe more. 

The business of the producer will have been destroyed and the 
consumer will not be benefited. They intend to rob the pro- 
ducer with one hand and hold up the consumer with the other. 
Will the Government do the right and just thing and extend a 
helping hand and save the cotton producer from the financial 
disaster which threatens, or will it permit the great cotton in- 
dustry of the United States to be sacrificed when it has the 
power to save that industry and prevent great distress and 
suffering in the cotton-growing States? 

In the West the woolgrowers and the grain producers are ery- 
ing out for deliverance from those who insist upon forcing 
them to pay loans when the price of their products is not suffi- 
cient to do so. They are protesting against the high rediscount 
Seven 
per cent rediscount is charged against American farmers and we 
are lending money to the Allies at less than 5 per cent. Mr. 
President, I think that this Government should be just to its 
own people before it is generous to the people of foreign coun- 
tries. There is more money in the United States to-day than 
ever before. 

The Federal Reserve Board has it in its power to come to the 
rescue of the farmers of the South and West. It can grant an 
extension of time on loans and relieve a very critical and dis- 
tressing situation. If these loans are called, the situation in 
the cotton-growing States will be desperate. 

I known that the Federal Reserve Board can do the thing nec- 
essary to relieve the situation, and I am hoping and praying 
that it will. If it fails and refuses to do so and permits these 
loans to be called in the face of market conditions that exist 
to-day it will be guilty of murder. The rumor that these loans 
would be called has already caused the death of a number of 
bankers and business men in the South. Mr. President, if this 
call is made I fear that many more will follow in the footsteps 
of those unfortunate ones who haye already gone down to 
death because of the unfair administration of the Federal re- 
serve act. On yesterday the most prominent banker in South 
Carolina killed himself. Will not the Government see to it 
that aid is extended to these people who need such aid just 
now? We have it in our power to go to the rescue of these 
people. Are we going to do it? 

Ask the street car companies of Washington to reduce pas- 
Senger fares and they say that operating expenses require the 
present charge. Ask the railroads to reduce freight rates, and 
they tell you that on account of the high cost of operating 
freight trains they can not afford to do it. Ask the farmer to 
sell his cotton at an average price of 8 cents a pound, and he 
tells you that that price is 22 cents a pound less than it cost 
him to produce it and that he can not afford to sell at that price. 
And then what happens? ‘The rumor is heard that loans on 
cotton are going to be called and the farmer forced to do the 
thing that will destroy his business. Is there any fairness or 
justice in such treatment of this great producing class of our 
people? Again, I say that it is the duty of the Government to 
direct the Federal Reserve Board to extend the time on cotton 
loans until market conditions are better. 

Tf these loans are called it will not only work great injury 
to the cotton-growing States, but it will hurt the merchants 
and manufacturers of the East. The South is a heavy buyer 
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of your manufactured products, and just now this trade is 
paralyzed. The South buys goods from your merchants and 
when you destroy her purchasing power you injure yourselves, 
As I said a day or two ago, we buy meat and grain and mules 
from the West, and when we are denied money with which to 
carry on our business—money with which to buy the things you 
have to sell—your business, as well as ours, is seriously in- 
jured. Are these loans to be called, when to do so will in- 
jure the farmers, merchants, and bankers of the South, the 
merchants and manufacturers of the Kast, the meat, grain, and 
mule dealers of the West, and benefit nobody except the cot- 
ton gamblers and speculators of Wall Street? Let the Federal 
reserve banking system serve the purpose for which it was 
created and furnish the nroney to meet the needs of legitimate 
business at a time like this. 

The hoarding of all our gold supply and the keeping of money 
out of circulation, along with the curtailing of legitimate cred- 
its, at a time like this is a crime against the enterprise, the 
industry, and business of the American people. 

The Federal reserve banking system was created for the 
purpose of meeting any and every emergency that might arise. 
It was intended to meet the needs of every legitimate business 
in the country. It was never intended that it should be used 
to eripple and kill legitimate business, but that is just what it 
will do if it forces the loans to be called on cotton. Half of the 
population of the United States living in the South and West 
are calling in vain to the Federal Reserve Board for aid at 
this hour. 

Will an extension of time be given on our cotton loans in the 
South, or has the decree gone forth that the farmers, merchants, 
and bankers of the South are to be sacrificed at the behest of 
the cotton gamblers and speculators of Wall Street? 

Mr. President, we went out on the stump in this country and 
exhorted the people to buy Liberty bonds. We displayed these 
beautiful bonds and said, “ Here they are; they are worth 
100 cents on the dollar; they will never sell below par; you 
can make no better investment; come with your money; buy 
these bonds; the country needs your help and the bonds are as 
good as gold.” And what happened? Why, the people re- 
sponded. Young and old came and bought bonds from a sense 
of patriotic duty. They were not able to buy, many of them, as 
an investment. They bought these bonds to help the Govern- 
ment in the hour of distress and sore trial. What is happening 
to-day with these same bonds? They are selling at a discount 
of $15 on $100. Liberty bonds! God save the mark! We 
told the people in our speeches, “ The boys are bleeding and 
dying over yonder; here is a casualty list; read it (some are 
from your State and some are from mine); wounded on the 
battle field in France and borne back on a litter to the hospital; 
buy these bonds, men and women!” The hearts of our people 
were stirred and they came to the country’s rescue; they bought 
the bonds; and now what do we see? A poor old woman, right 
here in Washington, who had bought a $50 bond, saving so much 
a week to pay for it, was forced to sell it the other day for 
$37.50. Bond sharks are roaming the country, taking advantage 
of the distress of those who stinted themselves and borrowed 
money to buy these bonds to enable their country to win the 
war. What a sad and miserable spectacle; we behold those at 
heme who served the country best in the hour of its peril now 
being made to suffer by a policy inaugurated by those in charge 
of the big banking instrumentalities of the Government. 

Liberty bonds as good as gold! Let us see about.that. Uncle 
Johnny in the cotton-growing States goes to the bank and says, 
“T have some Liberty bonds—$100 bonds—and I want to borrow 
some money on them.” The banker says, “I am very sorry, but 
the bonds have gone down, and there is so much uncertainty 
about them that the Federal reserve system will not loan any 
more money on them.” Then Uncle Johnny goes home a dis- 
appointed man and sits down at his fireside at Night and recalls 
the speeches made in which he was told that the Liberty bonds 
were worth 100 cents on the dollar and that they were as good 
as gold. The next day he goes to town and he meets a broker, 
and he says, ‘I can not borrow money on my Liberty bonds 
and I am forced to sell them. What will you give me for them?” 
“J will give $80 for your $100 bond.” There are instances where 
these bonds could not be sold for $75 on the hundred. Unele 
Johnny says, “ These are interest-bearing bonds and I gave $100 
in hard-earned money for $100 worth of them, and now I can 
not get what I gave for them and I can not borrow money at 
the bank on them; my notes are due, and I am told that they 
are going to call my loan, and if that.is done I will have-to 
sell my cotton at an average price of 8 cents a pound, when it 
cost me 80 cents a pound to produce it.” Senators, that is the 
situation in the cotton-growing States. Will the Government be 
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a party to a scheme that will deny loans on Government bonds 
and force people who own those bonds to sell them way below 
par and force them at the same time to throw their cotton 
upon such a demoralized market as that which exists to-day? 
Wall Street is especially favored. Wall Street never lacks for 
money to carry on its gambling deals. The “ bear” speculator 
beating down the price of cotton can get every dollar that he 
wants; but the “bull” comes out and says, “ I know that cotton 
is selling for 22 cents a pound less than it cost to produce it, 
but I can not get a dollar to help cotton reach a fair and reason- 
able price.” 

Mr. President, cotton handkerchiefs made out of one bale of 
cotton costing $40 retail for $750 to-day. Low-quartered shoes 
made of cotton and selling here in Washington at $7 per pair 
will make a bale of cotton for which the farmer received $40 
worth $2,100 to the dealer and shoe manufacturer. 

Does it seem fair to browbeat the cotton producer, to gag and 
hamstring him and force him to sell cotton at $40 a bale to pay 
loans that can be extended without losing a dollar on them? 
That bunch of “bear” gamblers on the cotton exchange, with 
fake “ bulls” from their own ranks, go through the performance 
each day of selling and buying cotton, with no pressure on the 
part of the “bulls,” and with the “bears” beating the price 
down and down, getting every dollar they want for their devil- 
ish purposes. That is the system we have to-day. 

The farmers of the West are in the same condition as are the 
farmers of the South. Senators, if the South and West will get 
together in this body and in the other, I believe they can bring 
about some relief to our people. Those in the East who sit and 
clip their coupons by reason of the gambling machines, stock 
and produce exchanges, do not care about giving us relief. 
Why? Because certain special interests up there profit and 
fatten upon our misfortune. : 

Mr. President, if there is a class of people on this earth 
that are entitled to be prosperous and happy above the rest, it 
is the great agricultural class of our people. They produce 
that which feeds and clothes the world, and when they are 
overtaken by conditions such as those that now sorely distress 
them it is the duty of the Government to direct the Federal 
Reserve Board to lower its rediscount rates to the farmers 
of the South and West and see to it that their loans are not 
called, that these men are not led to the slaughterhouse and 
butchered like beeves in the market place in order that some- 
body may profit by their undoing and their misfortune. 

Speaking in part for 30,000,000 of people in the cotton- 
growing States, I call upon the President to bring pressure to 
bear upon the Federal Reserve Board to take immediate ac- 
tion to stop the calling of these loans and to reduce the 
rediscount rate on farm paper at least to the rate charged 
foreigners for money loaned. If the President should fail, I 
ask the Congress as a matter of right to come to the rescue of 
these people, and I want to say to my friends from the West— 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr McNary], and others over there who have shown 
sympathy for the agricultural interests, whether they be in 
the West or in the South—that I am anxious to work in con- 
cert with them to bring about quick and substantial relief to 
the farmers of the South and West. Let us leave palitics out 
of the question and act as patriotic Americans. Let us get our 
forces together and stop this thing now and let the people 
know that we are standing here, Democrats and Republicans, 
protesting against the unfair and murderous plan of permitting 
the avaricious sharks, from whatever quarter, to destroy 
the business of the people of the South and West. I trust 
that enough Republicans will join us Democrats to save the 
situation. I appeal to the sense of fairness and justice of 
every Senator who hears me to-day. In the name of the people 
who use their skill and energy and who invest their money in 
producing two-thirds of the world’s cotton supply I beg you to 
help us to obtain at the hands of the Federal Reserve Board a 
living chance in this time of our great distress. Because of 
the extraordinary situation that exists I declare to you that 
the Government owes it to the cotton producers of the United 
States to see to it that the vultures, the ghouls, and wolves 
of greed shall not feed and gorge upon the substance of the 
patriotic people of the South and West sections of these United 
States. : 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6320) to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, 
live-stock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, 
and eggs, and for other purposes; requested a conference with 
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the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; 
and that Mr. Haucen, Mr. McLaueuHrin of Michigan, Mr. 
Warp of New York, Mr. Jacoway, ang Mr. Rarney of Illinois 
were appointed managers of the conference or the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2398. An act to provide for the establishment on the 
Mississippi River of a fish-rescue station, to be under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Com- 
merce ; j 

H. R. 6814. An act to authorize the construction of a dam 
across Wabash River, at Huntington, Ind.; and 

H. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution to amend section 2 of the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to authorize the 
operation of Government-owned radio stations for the use of the 
general public, and for other, purposes,” approved June 5, 1920. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 18) providing for the 
printing and binding of a vest-pocket edition of the Congres- 
sional Directory, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. , 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

8.78. An act authorizing the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of North Dakota; 

S. 694. An act providing for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the southern judicial district of the State of 
West Virginia ; 

H. R. 2499. An act to provide for the acquisition by the 
United States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 5010. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 5616. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Venango County, their successors and as- 
signs, to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the 
State of Pennsylvania ; 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution creating a commission to 
represent the United States in the celebration of the first cen- 
tennial of the proclamation of the independence of the Republic 
of Peru; and 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution ratifying the reestablish- 
ment of the boundary line between the States of Pennsyivania 
and Delaware. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 23938. An act to provide for the establishment on the 
Mississippi River of a fish-rescue station, to be under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Com- 
merce; and 

H. R. 6814. An act to authorize the construction of a dam 
across Wabash River at Huntington, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution to amend section 2 of the joint 
resolution entitled “ Joint resolution to authorize the operation 
of Government-owned radio stations for the use of the general 
public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate House con- 
current resolution 18, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed and bound a vest-pocket edition of the 
Congressional Directory, of which there shall be one edition only dur- 
ang. seek session of Congress. 

he preparation, number, style, and distribution of such directory 
shall be under the control of the Joint Committee on Printing: Pro- 
vided, however, That the usual number shall not be printed. 


Mr. MOSES. I move that the Senate concur in the action of 
the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 
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poses, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr, Kenprick conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF THE 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on May 9 I offered a reso- 
lution proposing to amend the rules of the Senate so as to pro- 
vide for open executive sessions of the Senate in the considera- 
tion of treaties and nominations. On May 14 that resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Rules. On June 20 it was 
reported adversely by the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
at the instanee of the Committee on Rules. It is now on the 
calendar, and is Order of Business 137. I hope to have that 
resolution called up at a very early date; and in the considera- 
tion of it I shall propose a substitute, which I desire to have 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLATTE. I ask to have the substitute read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the word “ Resolved,’ and to insert the following: 

That the last sentence of the second paragraph of Rule XXXVII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate be amended so as to read as follows: 

“At any stage of such proceedings the Senate may, by the concur- 
rence of @ majority of the Senators present, remove the injunction of 
secrecy from a treaty, or proceed with its consideration in open execu- 
a esleee’ further, That clause 2 of Rule XXXVIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate be amended so as to read as follows: 

“92, All information communicated or remarks. made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations in executive session concerning the 
character or qualifications of the person nominated, also all votes upen 
any such nomination, shall be kept seeret. If, however, charges shall 
be made against a person nominated, the committee may, in its dis- 
cretion, notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person 
making such charges shall net be disclosed. The fact that a nomina- 
tion has been made, or that it has been confirmed or rejected, shall 
not be regarded as a secret. At any stage of such proceedings the 
Senate may, by the concurrence of a majority of the Senators present, 
remove the injunction of secrecy with respect to @ nomination, or 
proceed with its consideration in open executive session.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say in this connec- 
tion that I am not fully advised whether or not I shall offer that 
as a substitute. I hope to do so. I am hopeful that those who 
have opposed the other resolution will agree to this. I am very 
hopeful of that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
that he have this resolution referred to the Committee on Rules 
and let the other matter remain on the calendar. There was 
considerable discussion, as the Senator will remember, with 
reference to the former proposition. I think it would be better 
to have the new resolution go to the committee now. 4 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no particular objection to its going 
to the committee. The only thing is that the committee might 
not meet before the other proposition is called up. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can offer it as an amendment 
when the other proposition is before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. With that understanding, I will let it go 
to the committee. 

I want to say just in this connection that the other resolu- 
tion that I offered, of course, provides for open. executive ses- 
sions of the Senate touching nominations as well as in the con- 
Sideration of treaties. Under the present rules of the Senate 
with regard to the consideration of treaties, in order to con- 
Sider them in the open, unanimous consent has to be given. In 
the consideration of nominations it has to be done by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. So I feel that it would be a step in 
the right direction if we could have the rules amended so as to 
provide for the consideration in open executive session of 
treaties as well as nominations if a majority of the Senators 
present vote for that action. 

I ask, therefore, that the substitute may be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mittee on Rules. 


RULES—EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 


It will be referred to the Com- 


SEASONAL COAL RATES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I have offered an amendment 
to Senate bill 1806. With the general purposes of this bill, the 
right to clothe the Interstate Commerce Commission with power 





to lower freight rates on coal during the summer season, I am 
entirely in accord. I am of the opinion, however, that that 
power is now vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, before proceeding further I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I want to call this matter to the attention of a 
few Members of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball 


Gerry McKellar Smith 
Broussard Gooding McKinley Smoot 
Bursum Harreld McNary Stanley 
Cameron Harris Moses Sutherland 
Capper Harrison Nelson Trammell 
Caraway Heflin New Underwood 
Curtis Johnson Norris Wadsworth 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Oddie Watson, Ga, 
Elkins Kellogg Poindexter Willis 
Fernald King Ransdell 
Fletcher Knox Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Simmons 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE], and the Senator fronr Maryland [Mr. Wetter] are 
absent from the Chamber on business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Seeretary 
will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. CumMMINs, Mr. Ernst, Mr. Overwan, and Mr. STerirne an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. Rreep, Mr. McCumser, Mr. BranpeGer, Mr. WArren, Mr, 
Pittman, and Mr. Boran entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The VICE PRBDSIDENT. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the Senators 
present will listen to the amendment which is to be offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stanrry]. It is a very im- 
portant one, and I think Senators should be fully advised as to 
the merits of the anrendment to be offered. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a very few minutes. The purpose of this bill is essentially laud- 
able. Coal is consumed in much larger quantities for domestic 
purposes in the winter than in the summer. Coal is trans- 
ported in cars of peculiar structure, opening at the bottom, suit- 
able for the carriage of coal, but of very few other materials. 
The demand for coal cars is much greater in winter than in 
summer. If you have enough coal cars to satisfy the demands 
of the coal trade from January until April, you will have an 
immense number of empty and unused cars blocking the sidings 
and crowding the storage facilities during the: summer months. 
The result is that with an inadequate supply of coal cars you 
now have a vast number of unused cars at one season of the 
year and a scarcity of cars at another season of the year. 

It is a well-known fact that any machinery, especially of 
steel, like an engine or car, deteriorates much more rapidly 
when it is not used than when it is in use. In addition to that, 
these cars stored on sidetracks, blind sidings, or at any other 
place where they can be put for the time being can not be pro- 
teeted as they are protected while they are loaded and in mo- 
tion, and the valuable bearings and other metals on the cars 
are stolen. So that the car suffers a greater loss and is main- 
tained at a greater expense by the operator when it is not in 
use than when it is in use, and for that reason it is in the in- 
terest of economy in the service that the use of these cars should 
be equalized, and that the great number of cars that are not 
used in the summer and are used in the winter should be used 
all the time. You will not need so many. [f the present supply 
of cars could be equalized so that praetically the same number 
would be used in July as in January, you could approach much 
more nearly to remedying the shortage of ears in the coal busi- 
ness. 

This variation in the demand for coal renders the employment 
of the miner irregular and uncertain. The present wages paid 
to coal miners is due to the fact that they are employed only 
at certain seasons of the year. There are millions of coal 
miners employed in the winter months who can not, in the 
nature of things, on account of the diminished demand for coal, 
be employed in the summer months, and it is thought that if 
the movement of coal could be equalized over the year great 
numbers of miners who are unemployed now would be em- 
ployed under changed conditions. So that this arrangement for 
the equalization of the transportation of coal, spreading it out 
over all seasons of the year, is in the interest of the employee, 
of the mine owner, and of the railroad. 
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I claim that it is perfectly proper, under the circumstances, 
to clothe the Interstate Commerce Commission with the power, 
if it has not the power, to give a reduced rate in order to 
stimulate transportation. They do that in the case of excur- 
sions, and the railroads would be the better judges. 

But if this experiment is not successful, if our theory that a 
reduction in the rates would stimulate the movement of the coal 
in the summer—and it is only a theory and a guess—is not 
correct, this bill provides not for any reduction in the freight 
rates at all but it provides for a manipulation of the freight 
rates, a matter that has been called lately to my attention. I 
was under the impression, when the bill was before the com- 





mittee, that it provided for a seasonal reduction; but a careful, 


reading of the bill shows that it does not provide for a seasonal 
reduction. It provides that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the railroads may so alter the rates as to add to the 
winter rates whatever is taken off of the summer rates. If the 
present rate is 50 cents a ton and you take 10 cents off in 
August, you put it on in January. 

If this experiment should not work and coal should move in 
the future as it has moved in the past, and you would have 
50,000,000 tons of coal moved in August and 100,000,000 moved 
in January, and you reduced the rate by 10 cents in August 
and increased it by 10 cents in January, the result would be that 
the roads would collect 10 cents more on every ton they hauled 
in January over the amount they collected for what they hauled 
in August by virtue of that change. The difference between 
the winter haulage and the summer haulage would be a net 
gain to the railroads, with the result that the poor man, who 
can not store his coal, and did not buy it in July, would pay 
more for it, as the result of the operation of this law, than if 
the law had never been altered at all, because he would pay the 
fixed rate, the rate now established as compensatory, plus the 
difference between the seasonal rate for August and the sea- 
sonal rate for January, and the more they lowered it in August, 
if that did not work, the worse it would be on the man who 
bought his coal in January. 

I do not think that was the purpose of the able Senator who 
introduced this bill. It was not my understanding of the object 
when it was before the committee. I know it was not the 
understanding of persons who were interested in this measure. 

There is no doubt in the world that if the plan works the 
railroads will be enabled to use in June and July and August 
hundreds of thousands of cars which are now absolutely dead, 
and which are dead in every August and every July, when 
their bearings are stolen, with the disintegration that comes 
from a lack of movement, and the accumulation of dirt and the 
other deteriorations which come to every unused machine. The 
railroads will be put to no additional expense for equipment. It 
is less expensive to transport 50,000,000 tons of coal in July 
than in January, because it takes less fuel to generate the steam 
to transport it. 

The roads will be able, without buying another dollar’s 
worth of equipment, without employing an additional engineer, 
without having an additional dollar of overhead charge what- 
soever, if the experiment succeeds, to utilize thousands of cars. 
The railroads with their expert knowledge will know just 
how far they can afford to make a reduction in order to secure 
the advantage, and the thing to do is to say to the railroads, 
“Here is your opportunity. If you wish to utilize your cars 
that are not in use, we give you the right to ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a reduction or we give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the right to suggest the 
reduction.” 

We make it optional with the commission, as I have done 
by the proposed amendment. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds that it will not work,.they do not have to do 
it. The proposed amendment simply provides for the striking 
out of the words “ greater or” and empowers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at a seasonal period to lower the rates 
on coal. If it does not do any good, it will not do any harm. 
It is not compulsory on the commission. It is not compulsory 
on the railroads. It gives them the right to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use these unused cars and no one can 
be harmed. 

Otherwise, if the movement of coal is not so stimulated, 
anyone can take his pencil and paper and figure that there 
are 500,000,000 tons of coal transported in the country every 
year, and if there are 200,000,000 more tons of coal transported 
in the winter months than in the summer months, by making 
a difference of 10 cents a ton between the summer and the 
winter months we have simply added that much to the cost 


of the transportation of coal in the country, with a probable 


chance of not doing anyone any good, 
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It is a defect in the bill which I overlooked at the time it 
was before the committee, and which I find several other 
members of the committee have overlooked, and which I believe 
will cure any objection to the bill. With that amendment I am 
firmly convinced that the bill will meet the approval of the 
Senate. 

I formally offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 11, after the 
words “shall be,” strike out the words “ greater or,” and on 
page 2 strike out all after the word “ periods,” in line 1, down 
to and including the word “designate,” in line 7, in the 
following words: 

But which in the judgment of the commission will yield as nearly ag 
may be the same annual revenue for like movement as rates without 
seasonal variation, to be maintained by carriers as a whole or as a 
whole in each of such coal rate groups or territories as the commission 
may from time to time designate for that purpose, or by such carrier 
or carriers as the commission may designate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it is my desire to make a 
few remarks on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky, as I think it destroys the effect of the bill; but as I 
understand it is the desire to have an executive session at this 
time I shall postpone my remarks until Monday. 


REDUCTION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask permission to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial appearing in the issue 
of the Scientific American which has just appeared, bearing 
upon the question of disarmament. I do not ask to have it 
read at this time, but that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


COMPROMISE, WITH A BIG STICK, 


“Three navies of commanding importance stand in a class 
by themselves—those of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan. Each of these nations considers a big navy essential 
for its welfare. The first is a continent and entirely self-sup- 
porting—the other two are islands of limited area, and there- 
fore are entirely dependent upon the keeping open of sea com- 
munications for their existence. Particularly is this true of 
Great Britain, since the sea is not only the artery through 
which flow her supplies of food and raw materials, but it is 
the only link which binds together the many elements of an 
empire of some 400,000,000 people. It is for this reason that 
she has hitherto insisted on possessing a navy of sufficient 
strength to keep open the sea routes against any possible enemy 
or combination of enemies. 

“We are more happily situated; for so vast is the extent of 
our country, so varied and abundant are its resources, that even 
if a combination of enemies could blockade our coasts we could 
support ourselves indefinitely; and with our great man power 
and unrivaled productive capacity we could quickly crush any 
expeditionary force that might land on our shores. The call 
for a big navy is based upon considerations of our extensive 
coast line which we must defend, upon the fact that we have 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico to protect, and the fur- 
ther fact that the Navy now has under its care the second 
largest merchant fleet in the world. 

“The British Admiralty, through its first lord, recently an- 
nounced that it had abandoned its policy of building a supreme 
navy, and for the future would be content with a navy equal 
to any other; that is to say, of the same strength as our own. 
This momentous abandonment of a policy which has the sane- 
tion of centuries of British history behind it was accompanied 
with the statement that Great Britain refused to regard the 
growing strength of the United States Navy as any menace to 
her own security. As proof of the good faith of this pro- 
nouncement, Great Britain has cut her naval strength down to 
the bone, and has scrapped a fleet which is comparable in 
effective strength to the unbalanced fleet which we possessed 
in 1914. She has not laid down a ship since the armistice, and 
has only now authorized four battleships as replacements for 
her earlier battleships, which are within a year or two of the 
obsolescent stage. 

“Japan has a program of new construction on hand. The 
ships she is actually building represent only a fair propor- 
tional addition to her existing fleet. She has also authorized 
an additional program for which no appropriations have been 
made, being stimulated to do this (so her statesmen have said) 
by the large program of new construction in the United States. 
Work on the new Japanese program is being held up pending 
the discussions on disarmament which are now under considera- 
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tion; Great Britain recently voted a small sum to be expended 
this year in laying the keels of their proposed four ships. 

“President Harding, with the concurrence of both Houses 
of Congress, purposes to call a conference in which the three 
nations can gather about the table and arrange for an under- 
standing as to the future size of their respective navies, the 
amount wf new construction to be undertaken, and, probably, 
for a division of the work of keeping the seven seas open and 
safe for the traffic of the world. 

“* Disarmament’ is the generic term by which the object of 
the conference has been designated. The term is misleading. 
No advocate of the movement expects or wishes that it should 
lead to absolute disarmament. Mr. Harding will not call upon 
the navies concerned to sink their battleships, disband their 
crews, and dismantle their dockyards: A navy is as essential 
to a nation as a police force to a city. A better designation 
would be ‘regulated’ or ‘noncompetitive’ armament. Should 
this be brought about, the mad race of one nation to out- 
strip another—a competition born of fear and lashed to white 
heat by national hatred—will end. Distrust will give place 
to discussion, rabid hate-mongering to calm reason, and the 
strength of navies will be proportioned to the acknowl- 
edged responsibilities and proper commitments of the nations 
concerned. 

“But we must not go into the conference room with a big 
stick in our hands. Strange to say, there is danger of this; 
for you may meet both in the Navy Department and in the 
Senate men who will say: ‘ Let us complete or insist upon the 
completion of the whole 1916 program before we enter any 
conference. That will put us in a strong position, and we can 
thus bring Japan and Great Britain to our terms.’ Could any- 
thing be more fatuous—or more naive. As Senator Bora sod | 
aptly said: ‘If we enter the conference with our Navy ship- | 
building going full blast, Japan will not listen to our words— 
she will be hearing the clatter of the riveting hammers outside 
the door.’ 

“There might be some economic loss if the three nations | 
shut down absolutely for the few months during which the | 
conference met; but we have faith to believe that the loss | 
would be made up a hundredfold in the cutting down of future | 
naval budgets, and a thousandfold in the moral gain to the | 
world at large.” 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR SOLDIERS OF THE WORLD WAR. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I saw in a New York 
paper, I think the Tribune, referring to a visit that I had | 
with the President of the United States, a statement that the 
President had expressed his opposition to the soldiers’ com- 


forth. 

I wish to state that any report of that character is worse 
than a mere fake report. There is not a word of truth in it. 
The President did not express himself in opposition to the bill 
in any shape or form. We discussed this matter, we discussed 
general financial matters, the tariff bill, the raising of reve- 
nue, and the matter of bonding the foreign indebtedness, but 
in no sense did the President express any opposition to the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean to convey the im- 
pression that the President expressed his approval of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would hardly ask the President to ap- 
prove the bill until it came to him, and I would hardly expect 
him to state to me that he expected to approve it until he 
knew what was before him. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator does not mean to give the coun- 
try the impression that the President of the United States is 
backing the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; the bill comes from Congress, and 
the President will exercise his discretion upon it when it comes 
before him. When it gets before him I do not think we need be 
afraid of the result. 

EXECUTIVE 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 12 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


SESSION, 
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Ps 2 ort Yeas ; | come unto us. 
* pensation bill and had indicated that he would veto it, and so | 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 18 minutes | 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 27, 1921, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 24, 1921. 
State DEPARTMENT. 
AMBASSADOR. 

William Miller Collier, of New York, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Chile. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons for tempo- 
rary service to be passed assistant surgeons in the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant, to rank from August 3, 1920, in aceord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 
4, 1920: 

Worcester R. Angell. 
George G. Herman. 
Daniel P. Platt. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons of the United 
States Naval Reserve Force to be passed assistant surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, to rank from August 3, 
1920, in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved June 4, 1920: 

Morgan O. Barrett. 
John G. Smith. 


Alfred H. Gaither. 
Franklyn C. Hill. 


David 0. Bowman. 
Vincent H. Usera. 
MARINE CORPS. 


Erie A. Johnston to be a first lieutenant in the Marine 


Corps 
from the 4th day of June, 1920. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 24, 
State DEPARTMENT. 
AMBASSADOR. 
Cyrus E. Woods to be ambassador extraordinary «and 
potentiary to Spain. 
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pleni- 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, June 24, 1921. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


| the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, Thou who hast made all of the paths of 
life to spring from Thy judgment throne of might and mercy, 
Thou who hast put music into the world and set 
the bright light of eternal day in the skies of our hope, hear us. 
In a high and blessed sense make it easier for us to laugh than 
to cry. And may the glad heart be the rule and the sighing 
breast the exception. Make every valley a flowing well of life 
and promise and every mount an altar of praise and sacrifice. 
And may we not be afraid to trust God now, henceforth, and 
forever. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


| proved. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2089. An act authorizing the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of Minnesota: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

VEST-POCKET EDITION OF CONGRESSIONAL ‘DIRECTORY. 

Mr. KEESS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report the following 
privileged resolution from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reports 
a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 18. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed and bound a vest-pocket edition of the Con- 
gressional Directory, of which there shall be one edition only during 
each session of Congress. 

The preparation, number, style, and distribution of such directory 


| shall be under the control of the Joint Committee on Printing: Pyo- 


vided, however, That the usual number shall not be printed. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 


a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, : 
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AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
S. 1837. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1837, with Mr. MAppEN in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1837) to amend section 32 of the act of Congress 
approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFAppen] has 30 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wirneo] 39 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, on yesterday one of the Members, who said he would not 
vote for the bill uncer consideration, gave as his reason for not 
doing so that the United States Government was running be- 
hind in its finances and that our expenditures were exceeding 
our income. This seems to be a common misapprehension that 
exists in a great many parts of our country, and especially in 
the financial districts of our country. But instead of running 
behind in our expenditures we are actually not only keeping 
well within our income but reducing our national debt in a 
manner that must be most gratifying to those who are responsi- 
ble for the management of our Government finances. 

The Wall Street Journal, which ought to have accurate in- 
formation regarding the finances of this country, has been one 
of the periodicals which has constantly and continuously given 
out misinformation, and even to-day the following paragraph 
appears in its issue: 

Total tax and miscellaneous collections this year will be more than 
$5,000,000,000, Treasury officials believe, with expenditures running 
slightly below this amount. The Government, these reports indicate, 
is beginning to live within its income for the first time in several years. 

The Government is not only living within its income now, but 
has been living within its income for nearly two years, during 
which time our national debt has been decreased nearly $2,500,- 
000,000. So far this fiscal year our receipts have been $5,507,- 
000,000, and yet, notwithstanding this, the Wall Street Journal 
to-day states that our collections this year will be more than 
$5,000,000,000, “ Treasury officials believe,” and that in face of 
the fact that to-day our income is 10 per cent more than the 
amount reported by the Wall Street Journal. 

The excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements 
so far this year have been $583,000,000. Our excess of receipts 
over disbursements last year was something like $600,000,000. 
Among the other totals that have gone to make up the reduction 
in the public debt have been between $700,000,000 and $800,000,- 
000 which has been returned to the Government by the Grain 
Corporation and by the War Finance Board. So that as far as 
our receipts and disbursements are concerned, affecting the 
financial condition of the Government, there should be no ob- 
jection to the enactment of this bill into law. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Gladly. 

Mr. FESS. While I would not offer that as an objection to 
the bill, yet is it not a little embarrassing to us that while our 
income is larger than our outgo the income is still from a war 
taxation system? 

Mr. DUNBAR. ‘The income is not altogether on a war taxa- 
tion basis. At one time the flat normal business tax was 12 
per cent and 6 per cent. That was for the year 1918, when the 
war closed. Since that time those taxes have been upon a 
basis of 8 per cent and 4 per cent. In other words, flat normal 
business tax was 50 per cent more than it is at the present time. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman make that statement as an 
accurate statement? 

Mr. DUNBAR. AS an accurate statement. 

Mr. FESS. That our war taxation was 50 per cent more than 
it is now? 

Mr. DUNBAR. We now pay a tax of 4 per cent on the first 
$4,000 above exemption. 

Mr. FESS. That is only one form of the tax. 
only. 

Mr. DUNBAR. It is the largest Government income that we 
have. Of course, the internal-revenue tax on other items of in- 
come has not been decreased. 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend Will agree with me that our 
taxing system was born out of the stress of war and that we do 
not want to cortinue the present system if it is possible to 
change it. 


That is income 
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Mr. DUNBAR. We do not want to continue the present sys- 
tem in all of its features. 

Mr. FESS. And the mere fact that under the present system 
we are getting more money than we are paying for running the 
Government is not to me a satisfactory statement that our 
finances are in the best possible condition. 

Mr. DUNBAR. They are not in the best possible condition, 
but under the circumstances I do not see how they could have 
been expected to be in a better condition. 

Mr. FESS. That may be true. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. However, all of us are distressed over the fact 
that we still have an uneconomic system of taxation, born out 
of war conditions. 

Mr. DUNBAR. That is true, but I do not see how you could 
expect anything else; how we could go into a war that cost 
$40,000,000,000 and expect immediately after the war to have 
a tax system that is not to some extent at least based upon 
uneconomic conditions, 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman’s question answers itself. 
We could not do it. 

Mr. DUNBAR. But I am in favor of a revision of the income 
tax, and I believe that every Member of this House is in favor 
of a revision. A revision will be made, and I think that it is 
generally understood that the entire excess-profits tax will be 
removed, and I think it should be removed. I believe that a 
great deal of what Secretary Mellon terms as a “ nuisance tax” 
should be repealed, and that it will be repealed. But I want to 
say to the gentlemen of this House that I do not believe that 
we should seriously consider a reduction in our income tax. I 
believe that a man who has an income of $50,000 a year can 
well afford to pay a sum of money into the Treasury of this 
Government which is less than $10,000. 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman yield again there? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. : 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman that I would not 
reduce the income tax unless by reducing it we get more tax 
than by keeping it at the high rate. It strikes me that if we keep 
the upper range of the income tax until we accumulate a larger 
surplus than under the present system it would be well. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Well, let us reduce our taxes after the sur- 
plus begins to accumulate. With the surplus that has now 
accumulated I think we can safely repeal the excess-profits tax 
which Secretary Mellon estimates for the calendar year will 
amount to $450,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman see any way by which we 
can repeal the transportation tax, which seems to be one very 
burdensome item of taxation? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I believe that item amounts to about $350,- 
000,000. 

Mr. FESS. $330,000,000. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I think it is approximately $350,000,000. 
We can repeal that tax and still have revenues sufficient to pay 
the operating expenses of our Government upon the present 
basis of taxation. With the exception of the income derived 
from the tax that the gentleman has just mentioned and the 
tax which we have been receiving, due to the excess-profits 
taxes, we could still operate and have sufficient finances to 
run this Government and also reduce our national debt. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you, sir, that there has never 
been any occasion for the distress and alarm and apprehension 
which in so many parts of the United States has been mani- 
fested, and I can not help but believe that it emanated from 
sources which have not analyzed Government receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

We are in a position on account of the record of economy 
made by the Sixty-sixth Congress, and which will be repeated 
in the Sixty-seventh, the present Congress, to reduce taxation 
and provide for the efficient administration of affairs. Our 
Democratic friends have often told us that if we were an eco- 
nomical Congress, taxes should be reduced. They have failed 
to take into consideration that up until the meeting of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress in May, 1919, a Republican Congress, the 
expenses of the Government were continually increasing, and 
largely: in excess of income; but after the Sixty-sixth Congress 
had been in session for four months governmental expenses 
began to decrease at the rate of $500,000,000 each succeeding 
three months, and this ratio was continued for the balance 
of the then fiscal year. The peak of our Government indebted- 
ness was reached in August, 1919, amounting to $25,478,592,- 
113.25. On June 30, the end of the present fiscal year, it will 
amount to approximately $23,000,000,000, making a reduction in 
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our national debt in less than two years’ time of approximately 
$2,500,000,000. The principal objection to the reduction of 
taxes was the menace attending a large floating indebtedness 
which, in August, 1919, amounted to approximately $4,000,- 
000,000. This has been reduced approximately $1,500,000,000, 
It should be the purpose of the Treasury Department to have 
this floating indebtedness converted into some long-term indebt- 
edness so that the menace attending this continued renewal of 
Government indebtedness should cease to exist. 

Governmental .expenses for the last two fiscal years and 
the estimated expenses for the coming fiscal year have been 
and are estimated for 1922 to be as follows: 

woe. $6, 403, 343, 841. 21 


1921 expenses to June 21, 1921 4, 908, 983, 918. 87 
Estimated expenses for the 


month 100, 000, 000. 00 


Making a total of 5, 008, 983, 918. 87 
Estimated expenses for the fiscal year 1922. 3, 800, 000, 000. 00 
The above tells the story of economy. When it is con- 
sidered that the disbursements for the year 1922 requires ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 for interest on our public debt; 
$550,000,000 payment of money owed by the Government to the 
railroads; $500,000,000 for pensions to Civil War and other 
soldiers, for vocational education and compensation for sol- 
diers of the late war, more than $2,000,000,000 of the $3,800,- 
000,000 estimated expenses are accounted for. 

Secretary Mellon in his estimate for ordinary expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1922 has estimated $4,014,000,000. His 
estimate for the Navy Department was $545,000,000, but the 
naval bill, when it is finally passed, will probably carry an 
appropriation of $414,000,000. There will also be savings 
effected in some other of the estimated expenditures. The total 
estimate of the Secretary is $4,565,000,000, but this estimate 
includes a reduction in the public debt amoxznting to more than 
$551,000,000. A reduction of public debt has no place in our 
ordinary expenditures and can not be charged to governmental 
operating expenses. 

The estimate of the Secretary of receipts for the fiscal year 
1922 amounts to $4,547,643,000, all based upon the present 
system of taxation. If we eliminate the excess-profits tax and 
the so-called nuisance tax, this amount will be reduced to 
approximately $4,047,000,000. 

The increased tariff duties proposed will result in an esti- 
mated increased revenue of $300,000,000, so that there will be 
available, with the elimination of the excess-profits tax and the 
so-called nuisance tax, approximately $500,000,000 for the re- 
duction of our public debt during the next fiscal year, or if we 
provide for a sinking fund of $250,000,000 there will be avail- 
able $250,000,000 for further reduction in taxes. 


The Sixty-sixth Congress, the one preceding this one, has | 


been able to give a good account of its stewardship. It has 
effected economies, effected a reduction in the public debt, and 
has cut down estimates made by the departments amounting to 
$1,000,000,000. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress, in the lower House, passed appro- 
priation bills, many of which failed to pass the Senate and 
which the Sixty-sixth Congress found it necessary to enact 
into law. These appropriations were cut down approximately 
$800,000,000, and $800,000,000 saved to the taxpayers of the 
United States. So that the criticism which is continually ap- 
pearing of congressional legislation and appropriations is not 
well founded, but too often appears as a result of some ulterior 


motive which has for its desire the accomplishment of legis- | A 1 ’ 
| “turnover fund” in floating their bond issue. 


lation affecting some particular private interest. 

The bill under consideration can not be objected to on account 
of the Government not being able to assume financial obliga- 
tions to the Federal farm loan bank. It is a governmental insti- 


Government to see that it is able to properly function. When 
the amount of $50,000,000 was first thought of as being the neces- 
sary amount to enable these banks to meet their pressing obli- 


gations, the last issue of $40,000,000 Federal farm loan bonds | 


had not been all sold, since which time these have all found a 


money to enable these banks to function as there was when the 
idea first occurred to Senator Curtis, of Kansas, to introduce 
his bill for $50,000,000. 

The assets of the Federal farm loan banks for May 31, 1921, 
amounted to $402,000,000, $350,000,000 of which has been loaned 
to farmers, 

The present bill proposes to deposit with the Federal farm 
loan banks the difference between its capital stock and $50,000,- 
000, which, together with the $6,000,000 of Government loan 
they already have and $25,000,000 to be received, will amount 
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to $31,000,000. When the capital stock of the banks reach 
$50,000,000 the Government will cease to feel obligated to 
deposit additional funds. But at that time it will be possible 
for the Federal farm loan bank to have loaned to farmers 
approximately $1,000,000,000, due to the fact that they are 
privileged to issue bonds to the extent of twenty times their 
capital stock. 

These bonds, bearing 5 per cent interest, nontaxable, should, 
if the provision of the law is carried out in making loans, be 
the best security almost in the land. Loans are made to 
farmers not to exceed 50 per cent of the value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the value of improvements. Provisions are 
made that estimates of value shall be conservatively made. 
Money has been commanding a high rate of interest, but this, 
like other commodities, is now demanding a less price. 

Call money in New York is now 5 per cent. ‘he Federal 
reserve bank of New York has reduced its discount rate to 6 
per cent. Bank securities in New York are selling on a basis 
of 6.2 per cent income to purchasers, so that a nontaxable Fed- 
eral reserve land bank bond bearing 5 per cent interest will 
soon be in demand, and there is no reason why the Federal 
farm loan banks will not be able to sell their issue when offered 
at determined intervals. There is now no real occasion for the 
Government to deposit in Federal farm loan banks the amount 
of money in excess of $25,000,000. It has been mentioned that 
the Government deposits in national banks receive 24 per cent 
interest, whereas in the Federal farm loan banks the Govern- 
ment will receive 54 per cent interest, but deposits in Federal 
farm loan banks remain permanent until such time as provisions 
will enable the banks to permit the Government to withdraw its 
deposit, whereas in banks in which the Government money is 
depesited money so deposited is liable to be checked out at any 
time. Sometimes the Government has on deposit in banks 
three quarters of a billion dollars and other times but little 
over $100,000,000. ; 

One is practically a time deposit and the other a checking 
deposit. 

I am glad of the opportunity to vote for the bill under con- 
sideration. It will assist an industry, the most laudable of any 
that exists. ° 

We now have too few farmers and too many middlemen liv- 
ing in the city making their living off the product of the farmer 
and of the workers in factories. Many of these people are living 
on the efforts of their wits and their ability to sell to consumers 
by pyramiding the cost of commodities to the farmer and the 
laborers in manufactories effecting the high cost of living beyond 
the warrants of legitimate profit. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Strene] seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gent'eman from Kansas is recognized 
for seven minutes, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am very glid to have had the privilege of 
assisting in presenting this legislation to the House. If there 
ever was a time when the agricultural interests of the country 
needed assistance in the financing of their problems that time 
is now. ‘This bill will enable the Federal farm loan system to 
function. At the present time they need capital equal to or a 
little more than the amount of the bond issue they desire to 
float to enable them to secure the farm mortgages to place be- 
hind their bonds. They have a capital of about $25,000,000. So 
if they float a $50,000,000 bond issue they will need about $25,- 
000,000, or perhaps $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 more, to use as a 


This system has been of benefit to agriculture and is now 
needed more than ever for the reason that the money that has 


| heretofore been available for investment in farm mortgages by 
tution created by the Government, and it is the duty of the | 


the great insurance companies, private investors, and States is 
now being diverted by higher rates of interest into the good 
securities that are so easy now to obtain, and the farmers are 
being asked to liquidate and pay their mortgages when they 
become due. They therefore need the assistance of the Fed- 


| eral farm loan system more than ever before, and the Federal 
market with the exception of about $137,000, so that now there | 
is not the occasion or the necessity to appropriate as much | 


Farm Loan Board came to Congress asking assistance to enable 
them to have a needed “turnover fund,” so as to sell their 
bonds. Senator Curtis, of my State, introduced this bill in the 
Senate and the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. A. P. NELSON, 
introduced it in this House. The Senate bill passed first and 
came to our committee, where, after considerable “ warfare,” 
we finally unanimously reported out this amendment. 

Now, there has been some criticism from the Democratic side 
and a little attempt to play politics on the floor of the House; 
but I want to congratulate the Democrats upon the committee, 
as the representatives of agricultural districts, on the fact that 
they were very fair and of much assistance in the consideration 
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and perfection of this bill in the committee. They pow cvriti- 
eize the fact that after it was first reported out of committee 
it was returned for this amendment, and, I think, improvement, 
and they have tried to show that it was a matter of politics. 
3ut I want to say to the Members of this House that this 
bill without amendment was first ordered reported out of the 
committee over the objection of some of its members, who per- 
haps did not understand the agricultural situation as some of 
us @o who represent agricultural districts. After it was or- 
dered to be reported out, suggestions were offered which it was 
thought would make it possible for us to become unanimous as 
a committee in support of the bill. We therefore took it back 
into the committee, called down the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and did succeed in agreeing to this amendment, and it was 
reported out by the unanimous vote of the committee. 

Now, what is the difference between the original bill as it 
came from the Senate and this committee amendment? They 
both accomplish exactly the same purpose. The Senate bill 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discre- 
tion, deposit with the farm loan banks up to $50,000,000 for 
the purpose of facilitating the issuance of these bonds. It does 
not say he must deposit $50,000,000. Two members of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board themselves stated to us that they 
did not expect to ask the Treasury to deposit more than they 
would need, and if their bond issue did not exceed $50,000,000 
they would not need er ask fof more than $25,000,000. ‘The 
committee amendment provides that the Treasury shall deposit 
with the Federal Farm Loan Board the difference between their 
capital stock, which is $25,000,000, and $50,000,000, which will 
give them the $25,000,000 they will need to float a $50,000,000 
bond issue, which is all they expect to attempt to float in a 
single issue. 

That being the case, this committee amendment provides all 
the money that the Federal Farm Loan Board need, and they 
came before our committee and said so. They do need this 
difference between their capital and $50,000,000, which they 
will get by this amendment, and I hope no Member of this 
House will be led away by the statement that we are detracting 
from the benefits to be received by agriculture in this bill if we 
adopt the amendment that the committee has suggested. 

There is one other feature in the amendment that I think is a 
good one. After the bill was first reported we were also ad- 
vised that amendments would be offered limiting to three years 
this authority of the Treasury to make such deposits upen the 
theory that by the time the three years had expired the capital 
of the Federal farm loan bank would have reached $50,000,000 
and would make this deposit no longer necessary. This bill 
provides that until the capital of this Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall have reached $50,000,000 this action by the Treasury shall 
be performed. It is a good amendment to a good bill and will 
enable the Federal farm loan system to function and give relief 
to agricultural interests. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman from Arkansas use 
some of his time? 

Mr. WINGO. There will be but one more speech on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas has 29 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and four Members 
present, a quorum, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGrercor]. 

Mr. MacGRDGOR. Mr. Chairman, I am against this propo- 
sition, because I am against the granting of special favors to 
special interests. I do not believe that all of the farmers of 
the country should be taxed for the benefit of a few. I do not 
believe that all the people of the country should be taxed for 
the benefit of a special number or a special class. I do not 
believe that any more tax-exempt securities should be issued, 
placing upon the backs of the poor people of this country a tax 
and at the same time relieving the rich from it. 

in this period of somewhat loose thinking far too many people 
delude themselves with the notion that tax exemption means 
that in some mysterious way the tax will not be paid. They 
forget that bills must be paid by some one and that pay day comes 
as regularly as the sun rises, and any form of tax exemption 
at all simply means that the burden of taxation is removed 
from one class to another; in other words, some one must work 
that another may shirk. 

Let us briefly examine the Federal farm loan system as it is 
now subsidized. 
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The expenses of administration are paid by the Federal 
Treasury. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the appro- 
priation was $303,000. 

The capital of the land banks when organized was furnished 
for the most part out of the Federal Treasury, and no charge 
for interest or otherwise is made for its use, nor can dividends 
be paid by the system to the Government. On the outstanding 
Government capital now thus employed the annual loss in inter- 
est to the Federal Treasury, at 6 per cent on $6,832,680, is 
$409,960.80. ° 

The Federal Treasury has purchased and is carrying $136,- 
885,000 of Federal farm loan bonds yielding 43 per cent and 
$43,350,000 yielding 5 per cent. The Federal Treasury is financ- 
ing itself at an interest charge of 6 per cent. The annual loss 
to the Federal Treasury on the bonds thus carried is therefore 
$2,506,775. This makes a net total loss for the current year of 
$3,219,735.80. 

The total volume of Federal farm loan bonds outstanding in 
the’ hands of the people on January 1, 1921, was $149,173,000, 
They are totally exempt from the Federal income tax, as well as 
from all State and local taxes. 

The significant fact about these bonds is that they are held 
mostly by wealthy investors who buy them for the purpose of 
escaping income taxes. They are not attractive to small in- 
vestors, but to investors having incomes of $100,000 or over, 
the tax-exemption feature makes them a good investment and 
the minimum loss to the Federal Treasury in taxes approxi- 
mates $2,300,000 per year. 

The burden placed upon the people of the United States by, 
giving this special privilege to a few is over $5,000,000 per year. 

These figures may not accord exactly with the last statement 
of the board, but they are approximately correct. 

This is the money loss, the transfer of the burden of taxation 
from the backs of a few to those of their fellow citizens; it is 
the price that the poor who toil in the workshops of the cities, 
the diggers of the ditches, the miners in the mines, the owner 
of the humble home, the man of small income, must pay to the 
end that governmental aid may be given to a few and that the 
man of large income may escape contributing from his large 
income to the maintenance of the Government. 

I have no complaint against the farmer. I appreciate the 
burdens that he bears and the insufficient return that he in gen- 
eral receives for the risks that he takes, and the small reward 
that he enjoys for the hours that he labors. I know the trou- 
bles and difficulties that he encounters. I have a farm my- 
Self, and my sympathy goes out to the farmer, but I am against 
the principle of taxing the farmers of my district for this pur- 
pose, of having them contribute to the cost of the maintenance 
of farms in other sections of the country or his neighbor farmer. 

But I am against this bill upon a broader ground than that, 
and that is that it is another step toward socialism and pater- 
nalism—that insidious poison that is gradually invading the 
veins of our Republic. 

The history of the ages is replete with the decay that always 
attended dependence upon government. America is great and 
powerful and strong to-day, not on account of her wonderful 
resources and natural wealth, primarily, but because of the 
sturdy race of men and women that overcame the obstacles of 
the wilderness and made a great Nation and developed the re- 
sources that we have. 

A few years ago it was an almost abhorrent thought that 
the Government should take any part in the individual affairs 
of its citizens, but to-day we are listening to the insidious 
whispers of the socialist, the communist, the bolshevist, or 
whatever name you wish to call him by, who is trying to delude 
the people into the vain and foolish belief that the State should 
forever hold out the helping hand; that this class or some other 
class needs Government assistance; and that unless Uncle Sam 
comes to the rescue ruin is assured. 

The final result of a few more laws like this present one 
that we are considering to-day is not pleasant to contemplate 
for a thoughtful man who loves his country and her people. 
Paternalism means pauperizing the people and getting them 
to depend on something other than their own work and effort. 
Nothing can be more appalling than this feeling of dependence 
upon the Government generally developed, and unless the tide 
is soon stemmed the menace of socialistic paternalism will 
overwhelm the citizenry of our country and a race of pioneers 
will degenerate into a Nation of parasites. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachuseits is 
recognized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, in concluding this debate there 
is little occasion to attempt more than a summary of the situa- 
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vote, barring only the gentleman who has just taken his seat, 
who opposes it on a side issue, advises the House to substitute 
the draft before you for the Senate bill. My good friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] joins, I think, the other members of the 
committee in advising the House to adopt this substitute, 
although he may advocate amendment. He is an excellent 
parliamentarian, one of the best in the House, and he perfectly 
understands that I should transgress the rules of parliamentary 
conduct by discussing what went on in the committee. And 
although he himself came dangerously near disclosing what 
occurred in the committee, I am confident that when he comes 
to the extension of his remarks his uniform good faith will not 
lead him to take advantage of the situation by violating the 
rule with which he is so familiar. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCE. This is a solo. I will, if necessary, engage in a 
duet with the gentleman under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LUCE. And I will make it a trio, even, under the five- 
minute tule, but not at present. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is the gentleman objecting to his course 
in the committee being revealed? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I should be quite willing to reveal 
my course in the committee were it not for the point of order 
that ought to be raised against such a course. 

The committee was confronted by a measure contuining two 
elements, and unless these are discriminated there can be no 
fair decision in the vote about to take place. The first propo- 
sition was advanced by reason of the failure of our friends on 
the Democratic side of the House when they framed the farm 
loan act to foresee the amount of working capital needed. 
When the Republicans came into power it became necessary to 
correct the error committed by our Democratic friends. We 
have faced the issue squarely and provided enough capital for 
the system. 

At first it was suggested that there ought to be $50,000,000 
of working capital, but upon analysis it was proved to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody, except perchance the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrneo], that it was not needed by the amount 
of $19,000,000. And so, after long conferences, we finally 
reached the conclusion to advise the House to extend the help 
of the Government to this extent. In all these deliberations 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. Nextson]} took an 
active part, for which he deserves recognition and credit. He 
has been the true friend of the agricultural interests in this 
matter, and has helped wisely in bringing about a happy solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. He is to be thanked and congratu- 
lated for what he has thus achieved to the benefit of the farm 
loan system. 

I need not spend further time upon the question as to 
whether this is a sound and safe provision of working capital, 
for over against the argument so eloquently put forth by the 
temporary exigencies. There lies the great mistake of any 
the view of the men who know something about it [laughter], 
the men who operate the system, the Farm Loan Board itself, 
because the members of the Farm Loan Board say that this is 
enough. This is all, they say, that is necessary for the proper 
working of the system. 

The system is an admirable system. I want to say just one 
word in recognition of its merit. I trust its prosperity may 
continue. With existing law it already has amassed a capitali- 
zation of $350,000,000, put out in loans. I shall be very glad 
to help in the perfecting of this system and correcting. any 
other errors in its structure for which my friends on the other 
side may be responsible. To you who are contributing to the 
development of this system I would point out at least the op- 
portunity to strengthen it by amalgamating with it features 
of the cooperative banking system, which might very well be 
studied for this purpose. 

The farm loan system was devised not for the purpose of 
loaning money to farmers for running expenses or to meet 
temporary exigencies. There lies the great mistake of my 
friends on the other side. I regret very much to have to call 
to the attention of the House the fact that the number of ten- 
ant farmers in this country is still increasing. By the figures 
that came to us a few days ago it appears that of the 6,449,242 
farmers in this country 2,455,879 are tenants. Two-fifths of 
the farmers of this country hire their farms, and the propor- 
tion is somewhat larger now than it was 10 years ‘ago. 

God speed the farm loan system if it meets that evil.. Such | 
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it is doing. Already it has helped farmers to the extent of 
$350,000,000. If it will function as it should, properly and 
naturally, with this addition of capital placed at its disposal by 
the Government, well and good. My Democratic friends here, 


however, desire us to go further. They emphasize the view that 
we ought to take this system and engraft upon it another sys- 
tem, that we ought to debauch it, that we ought to pervert it to 
unholy ends. 

I want to put in the Recorp what the men who are running 
this system think of such a proposal—not only the opinion of 
Judge Lobdell, whose political views are of one kind, but also 
the opinion of Mr. Lever, whose politics are of another kind. 
There ought not to be any politics in the consideration of this 
question, and there are none in the Farm Loan Board. Here 
is what the Farm Loan Board says, through its chairman, Judge 
Lobdell. Mark it, my friends, you who are yet to write out the 
18 speeches that are not in this morning’s Recorp. Incorporate, 
if you please, this statement of the chairman: 


The Farm Loan Board does not adopt the theory that the farm loan 
act was intended to be or is an institution for conveying public money 
to individual borrowers or loaning public money, or that the public 
funds were intended to be loaned. 


And further: 

The Federal farm loan system was not intended to be and is not an 
emergency measure, and it ought not to be expected to be geared up to 
emergency operations. 

In view of the amendments that are about to be proposed, 
evidently an attempt will be made to gear the system up to emer- 
gency operations, to debauch it by perverting it to dangerous 
ends—dangerous to the system and dangerous to the farmers. 
You will be asked through this system to lend public money to 
men in temporary need. 

Let me suggest also that you ineorporate in the 13 speeches 
yet to be printed the statement that if you should give this sys- 
tem the $19,000,000 extra you say you wish to give, you would, 
on the basis of the average loans from the start of the system, 
furnish aid to 1 farmer in 954. Loans are now averaging to be 
somewhat larger than at first, so it is fair to say you would 
furnish aid to one farmer in a thousand. Your eloquent 
speeches, those already delivered and the 13 yet to be written, 
will serve to show that you have heroically, on one of the hottest 
days in the year, stood up on this floor and demanded that you 
might put your hands into the Public Treasury in order to help 
out one farmer in a thousand! [Applause.] 

Furthermore, this farm loan system contemplates that the 
money shall be repaid by partial payments extending over 33 
years. Is it wise that men should under such a system mort- 
gage their farms for passing needs? Thirty-three years to re- 
place the money borrowed to buy a plow or a tractor or some 
other instrument! Thirty-three years to return the cash 
wanted for carrying crops over a few months longer! Thirty- 
three years to repay a loan that ought in its nature to be for 
something enduring and permanent! Can you not see that to 
resort to such a system for meeting temporary emergencies, 
lasting only a few months, would be detrimental and perilous 
to the system itself? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 32 of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding after the first paragraph a 
new paragraph to read as follows: 

* Until such time as the aggregate paid-in capital stock of the 12 
Federal land banks shall be $50,000,000, or more, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, in his discretion, make deposits in addition to these 
authorized by the preceding paragraph, to be secured, redeemed, and 
paid in the same manner as provided in such paragraph, except that 
any additional deposit made hereunder shall be called by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and redeemed by the bank or banks holding the same 
within 15 days after the conclusion of each general offering of farm 
loan bonds by such bank or banks. The aggregate of such additional 
deposits outstanding at any time shall not exceed the difference be- 
tween the aggregate paid-in capital stock of the 12 Federal land banks 
on the last day of the preceding month and the sum of $50,000,000. 
The certificates of indebtedness issued to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the Federal land bank for such additional deposits shall bear a rate 
of interest not exceeding by more than one-half of 1 per cent per an- 
num the rate borne by the last bond issue of the land bank receiving 
such deposits.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out the figures “ $50,000,000” and insert “ $75,000,000” in the 
two places where the figures occur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WINGO: Page 2, line 15, strike out ‘“ $50,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ $75,000,000”; page 3, line 3, strike 
out “ $50,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $75,000,000.” 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendad- 
ment, and do so as a friend of the Federal farm loan system. 
I want to agree with the gentlemen who have preceded me in 
their statement of the high esteem in which the Federal Farm 
Loan Board is entitled to be held by the American Congress. 
There has been nothing in their conduct that would warrant 
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this Congress in treating the Federal farm loan bank as a foot- 
ball every time a little proposition comes up here pertaining 
to it. 

In the act of 1920, as has been said here, we authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy certain Federal farm loan 
bonds to liquidate some obligations that the Federal farm loan 
banks were under that they could not take care of by reason 
of the fact that they were tied up in the courts. Congress has 
been criticized yesterday and to-day, because at that time it 
did not appropriate money out of the Federal Treasury to 
operate the Federal farm loan banks during the depression and 
during the time they were tied up in the courts. As a true 
friend of the system, who has always argued that it could be 
maintained without Government subsidy, I disagree with that 
argument, and I glory in the nerve and the manhood and the 
integrity of Frank Lever and Charlie Lobdell when they said 
they did not want to operate in that way. I want to say to 
you that men like the distinguished gentleman from Texas, who 
spoke here yesterday, deserve some credit when, speaking of 
this proposed amendment, he said they were putting $25,000,000 
in the Federal farm loan banks that they did not want to use, 
because they are not going to sell but $40,000,000 of bonds at a 
time. So it is apparent that without the amendment it will 
furnish: them capital enough. Why put $25,000,000 more into 
ithe land bank system for them to pay interest on? I say the 
truth of the statement is that the friends of the system who 
want to see it perpetuated ought not to support the amend- 
ment. I do not charge the gentleman from Arkansas with 
being an enemy to the system; he is a friend of the farm loan 
bank system, but there is something he loves better. His chief 
pastime is politics, and he plays it 24 hours a day. He is play- 
ing it to-day at the expense of the great Federal farm loan bank, 
which is the best friend the farmer ever had. Read his speech 
and compare it with the speech of the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Biack]. This bill without the amendment 
gives the banks sufficient money to take care of the issue of 
bonds from one issue to another, and why do you want to put 
$25,000,000 more in there for them to pay interest on? Sup- 
pose the worst should come, suppose that the Federal land 
banks should get into some emergency so that at a certain time 
they would have to have more money, they could come to Con- 
gress and apply for it. Congress would give it to them, be- 
cause it knows that they are fair, that they do not ask for 
$25,000,000 when they do not need it. Gentlemen, I hope that 
this amendment will not pass and that the friends of this great 
system will not permit it to be made a football of. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the purpose that this bill seeks to bring about, but I 
would like to call the attention of the Committee on Agriculture 
to several amendments that I think should be made in order to 
strengthen the measure. On page 1, line 8, after the word 
“and,” I would add “ cooperative or other,’ so that it would 
read “ cooperative or other associations.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is already in the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The word “ cooperative” is not in the bill. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I will say to the gentleman that it says, 
on page 1: 

The term “ person’ 
and associations. 

If that is correct, will the gentleman contend that his amend- 
ment should still go in? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to my friend from Arkansas that 
if the words “ cooperative or other ”’ were added after the word 
“and” in line 8 there would be absolutely no doubt as to the 
meaning of the section. 

Mr. JACOWAY. The question I will put to the gentleman 
now is, If he thinks that under the terms as defined there can 
be absolutely any question? 

Mr. KNUTSON. You are giving a leeway in the manner of 
interpreting the word “association.” Why leave it open? It 
is not going to cost anything to add the words “ cooperative or 
other associations.” 

Mr. JACOWAY. It may not be wrong to put the worcs there, 
but it would be surplusage. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think so. Another amendment 
that I would suggest to the Agricultural Committee is on page 
25, line 14. Now, one of the purposes of this bill is to throw 
the searchlight of publicity on the operations of the packers. 
The bill now reads: 

Whenever the Secretary finds that the accounts, records, and memo- 
randa of any such person do not fully and correctly disclose all trans- 
actions involved in his business, the Secretary may prescribe the 
manner and form. 

I would change the word “may” to “shall,” and thus. make 
it mandatory. I will not say that this discretionary legislation 


’ 


includes individuals, partnerships, corporations, 
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does not amount to anything, but I believe legislation should 
be mandatory wherever possible. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is the gentleman afraid to trust to the good 
judgment of the Secretary? 

Mr. KNUTSON. We have had three Secretaries of Agri- 
culture since I have been in Congress, and one of them I would 
not trust any too far. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And the Secretary is pretty well loaded 
with what they lfave delegated to him in this bill already, with- 
out any addition. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
numerals “1914”: 

And in any case where the Federal Trade Commission is directed 
to investigate by the President or either branch of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to be the popular thing these days to 
rap and discredit the work of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Personally, I think that body has rendered good service in 
throwing the searchlight of publicity on the transactions of 
great industrial concerns. I agree with Secretary Hoover that 
publicity is the cure for many present-day evils, and I believe 
that we should have more publicity on the operations of the 
packing industry than we now have or is contemplated under 
this bill, and by adding the amendment suggested by me after 
the numerals “ 1914,” the bill would be materially strengthened. 
This is a good bill and should pass. All farmer organizations 
from which I have heard are in favor of its passage; in fact, 
it is my information that representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Association were present when it was being con- 
sidered by the committee. 

Gentlemen of the committee, something must be done to aid 
the farming interests of the country, and we should do every- 
thing in our power to promote their welfare. I have in mind 
two things that we should do that would materially help them. 
First, conclude peace with the Central Powers, so that they 
could buy of our surplus foodstuffs. Second, pass the Nelson 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
$50,000,000 worth of Federal farm loan bonds, so that the farm 
banks could take care of all applications for farm loans. I am 
glad that the former will be an accomplished fact within the 
next few weeks. Let us also make the latter one of the early 
measures to be placed on its final passage. When this has 
been done it will draw aside the curtain of darkness and reveal 
the dawning of a better day. 

Conditions in the country to-day are most serious, and all 
lines of endeavor are handicapped and crippled. Every great 
war has been followed by a period of depression such as we 
now have, but never before has there been a disarrangement so 
universal and far-reaching. Everywhere is industrial chaos and 
wreck, unemployment and discontent. Perhaps none have been 
harder hit than the farmers. Their products have shrunk in 
value one-half, while the things they must buy are about as 
high as they were during the peak of the war. High freight 
rates are largely responsible for this condition. I feel that Con- 
gress should lose no time in repealing the clause in the Esch- 
Cummins Act which virtually amounts to a guaranty of a fixed 
return on railroad investments. It was that clause which 
prompted me to vote against that measure when it passed the 
House in November, 1919. We do not guarantee a fixed return 
to the farmer, business man, or manufacturer, and we should 
treat the railroads on the same basis as the others are being 
treated. 

Members of Congress from large centers of population must 
get over the idea that legislation helpful to the agricultural in- 
terests is socialism. I would urge upon them the necessity for 
legislation that will relieve in part the heavy load being borne 
by the farmers of the country. Let the Committee on Banks 
and Banking bring out a measure that will provide them with 
short-term loans; also, let this Government place its mark of 
disapproval upon ambitious schemes to finance foreign countries 
while there is such great need for money at home. ‘There 
never was a time when the phrase, “ Charity begins at home,” 
should mean so much as now. Get the American farmer, 
business man, and laborer back on their feet and all will be 
well. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] a minute ago spoke of the 
offering of this amendment as playing politics. He referred to 
the discussion as politics. The members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, according to my experience, are not ac- 
customed to play politics with the finances of this country. If 
We are playing politics by asking you to put $50,000,000 instead 
of $25,000,000 into the farm loan system, the Senator from 
Kansas, the author of the bill, inaugurated the political era, 
because he thought it was the proper amount when he intro- 
duced the bill. They passed it through the Senate, and they 


On page 28, line 12, I would add after the 
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are permeated with politics if the gentlemam from Kansas is 
right. 
The gentleman from Kansas made another statement im which 


he said that. Congress was. criticized yesterday because it did } 


not appropriate money to run the Farm. Loan Board during 
the suspension of operations when the Supreme Court. was in 2 
case of coma on the subject last year. I have not heard any 
such criticism, and I thought I heard the whole debate. In 
other words, the gentleman from: Kansas talks through his hat, 


and sometimes, when he has not got his hat on, he talks through |, 


the hair of his head. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] made a 
suggestive remark a while ago. He said that this was taxation, 
if the amendment proposed here by the gentleman from Arkansas 
was adopted; that we would tax all the people to help one 
farmer out of a thousand. What do they propose to do? Hf 
that proposition is true, they propose to tax the people to help 
one farmer out of two thousand. Where is the difference in 
principle? The truth of the business is, and you want to get it 
into your heads, this does not tax anybody to Lelp any farmer; 
it is an investment, under the direction of Congress, whereby 
the Treasury of the United States is absolutely protected, and 
it does not cost the taxpayer of this country one doHar. If you 
are going to make it one out of two thousand, why is it wrong 
to make it one out of one thousand? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is not in favor of doing anything. It was only 
because he was confronted with the fact that once the bill 
passed by the Senate, introduced by the Senator from Kansas, 
got on the floor of the House, he and his conferees opposed to 
doing anything for the farmer would be run over as with a 
steam roller by the friends of the farmers in this House, and 
the bill would be passed with a fifty million provision in it. 
That is the only reason he became in favor of the $25,000,000 
proposition. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Tf will. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not true that when the bill providing for 
$50,000,000 was before the committee the Seeretary of the 
Treasury and Judge Lobdell were before the committee, and 
they suggested that with the $50,000,000 it would be possible to 
do a $40,000,000 business between now and the next bond issue? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO, There is where the limit of $40,000,000 came in. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; that is what was said, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] held this matter wp for 
a week in order to file a minority report against it, which he 
got permission to do, and which he never did, beeause they 
sueceeded in getting it back to the committee in order that he 
might become unanimeus by cutting down to where it is prac- 
tically worthless: to the whole proposition. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in view of what has been 
said here in respect to the action of the committee in the con- 
sideration of this bill, I think I should say this: When the bill 
came into our committee there were members of the committee 
who were not in favor of it. In doing what he thought was for 
.the best interests of the farmer the sponsor of the bill insisted 
on early consideration, which was a very brief consideration, 
and an almost immediate vote. The committee did vote this 
bill out some days before action was taken. We attempted, 
with the cooperation of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr., 
A. P. Netson], who was to make the report, to get a recon- 
sideration of the measure, which we did get. After we got it 
back into the committee we considered it in an intelligent man- 
ner and amended the previous action in such a way that it met 
with the approval of the entire committee. We called before 
the committee the farm. loan commissioner and Mr. Lever, a 
member of the board. We discussed this matter in detail with 
them and worked out this solution. It meets with the entire 
satisfaction of the Federal Farm Loan Board, because it per- 
mits the Federal farm Ioan system to function. Fifty million 
dollars of capital is sufficient for them to accumulate the 
mortgages so that they may sell bonds in lots to $50,000,000. 
That is all they claim they want to do. If we accept this 
amendment which is proposed, it means that we are giving the 
system more money than the men who are running it. say they 
need. It means that we are putting into the Treasury of this 
great system additional funds for the purpose of purchasing 
mortgages in excess of their ability to dispose of them, and it 
means also, if we do this, under the provisions of this act, that 
the farm loan system must be burdened with paying a greater 
annual interest charge than otherwise, which is something we 
do not want to have them de. 

I think I have covered this matter, and I think the matter 
has been pretty thoroughly discussed, I suggest that we vote 
on the amendment. 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment. to the motion of the gentleman from Arkansas and have 
five minutes upon it. 

Mr: WINGO. I suggest that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


‘Vania ask unanimous consent that debate close at a certain 
_ time. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I want to have five minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that ali debate upon this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I have five minutes? Mr. Mappren, the permanent chair- 
man of the committee, said that he would recognize me on this 
amendment. I could not get any time in general debate. Make 
it 15 minutes and I shall not object. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I accept the gentleman’s suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman medifies his request to 
Does the gentleman 
state whe is to have the time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. Five minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cxisp], five minutes to the gentleman from 


: Kansas [Mr. Strona], and five minutes to the gentleman from 


Alabama [Mr. AtmMon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

My. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend the substitute 
of the gentleman from Arkansas by striking out the figures 
** $75,000,000,” where they appear in two places, and inserting 
** $100,000,000.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Crisp offers an amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Winco by striking out ‘ $75,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“© $100,000,000.” 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
am not going to talk polities and I do not think you have ever 
heard me on this floor talk partisan politics. The World War 
has upset all economic conditions in this country. Every line 
of business is suffering; but no class of citizens throughout the 
whole United States are in the financial distress of the farmers 
of the land. They can not realize anything like the cost of pro- 
duction of their products, and unless they can get some finan- 
cial relief they will go into bankruptcy. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Luee] that unless 
you aid the farmers financially there will be more tenant 
farmers than there were according to the last Federal census. 

My amendment and this bill make no charge upen the tax- 
payers of the country. It is a sane, economie proposition, and 
it in no way destroys the rural eredits system. It simply author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit a large sum of 
money in these banks, to be loaned under the terms of the 
Federal land act; and what are these terms? Fifty per cent of 
the value of the land, exclusive of the improvements thereon, 
on a first real estate mortgage. Is there any better seeurity? 
The Government deposits money in national banks and gets 
only 2 and 24 per cent interest, while if the Government will 
deposit $100,000,000 in the 12 Government Federal land banks it 
will receive over 5 per cent interest on the deposit and it will 
afford a working capital to enable the Federal farm loan sys- 
tem to function as it was jmtended to do when Congress 
passed it. 

Friends on the Republican side say the Democrats made a 
mistake when they passed this farm-loan act in not providing 
sufficient capital for the banks. That may be true. Has anyone 
ever known of a great economic pieee of legislation being en- 
acted into law without some defect in it? Though there were 
defects, and though they still remain, it is with pride that I recall 
the fact that the Democratic Party was the one that fathered 
and passed the law, and now we are asking you to help us 
correct its defects by providing larger credits for the system. 

What is the harm in adopting my suggestion, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deposit $100,000,000 in the bank? 
If he does not think it is neeessary, he will not have to do it; 
and if it is necessary, if we pass this law, I believe he will 
do it. That would enable the banks to grant loans to the 
farmers of the country on their land, not for a temporary pur- 
pose to hold their crops, and so forth, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] says, but to save themselves from 
bankruptcy. It will enable them to pay off mortgages now on 
their land where the creditor is threatening to foreclose, and 
this financial relief will prevent many thousands of farmers 
from becoming tenant farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, in my section it is impossible for the farmers 
to obtain loans from private sources to pay off pressing in- 
debtedness on their farms or to secure the necessary money to 
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buy fertilizer and machinery essential for the carrying on of 
their business, for practically all the local capital was loaned 
out to make last year’s crops, and the banks and individuals 
have exhausted their credit. The only possible way, in my 
judgment, that relief can be extended the farmers is by the 
Government, through the Federal farm loan system. Realizing 
the gravity of the situation, on June 8 last I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 6960, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to loan to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board $200,000,000, to be loaned out 
under the terms of the Federal farm loan act. I believe that 
amount is needed by the farming interests, but seeing the 
temper of this House I have no hope of such an amount passing, 
and therefore I introduced my substitute for one hundred 
millions, 

I trust my amendment will be adopted, but if not, I shall vote 
for the bill, because it is a step in the right direction and it 
at least doubles the capital of the farm land banks, and as it 
is to be a revolving fund, it will enable many loans to be made 
that could not be made without the additional capital. 

I hope, gentlemen of the committee, as most of you have the 
interest of the farmer at heart, that you will vote for my substi- 
tute. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed wWith- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 6652. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River, in Muskogee County, 
Okla.; and 

H. R. 6653..An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River at a point near Webbers 
Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla. 

AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL FARM LOAN 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purposes does the gentleman 
from Texas rise? The time has been limited and allotted. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr, DEAL] is recognized. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a farmer, 
perhaps one of the very few Members of this body engaged ex- 
clusively in that occupation. I listened through the entire day 
yesterday at the many expressions of sympathy by the lawyers 
of this body for the farmer. They told us about the distress 
of the farmer and the sympathy they have and the relief they 
proposed to give him through the medium of this bill. I at- 
tended a meeting, some weeks ago in the House Office Building, 
of farmers. There were present a number of Senators and 
Representatives of this House. They all with one accord an- 
nounced with loud acclaim their desire to assist the farmer, 
and without hesitation or mental reservation promised to do 
anything that the farmer wanted. I was delighted to hear 
those gentlemen promise so much for those of us who are suf- 
fering. Now, this bill, as I understand, is to provide that 
$25,000,000 shall be, or may be, deposited by the Secretary of 
the Treasury with the Farm Loan Board, the idea being, as I 
gather it, that this money may be loaned to the farmers and 
thereby bring relief to them in their distress. My understand- 
ing is that there are about 7,000,000 farmers in this country. 
If we divide those $25,000,000 among the six or seven million 
farmers, we will each receive about $4, and I am anxious to 
see this bill pass in order that I may receive my $4. [Laugh- 
ter.] I may need it before I get away from Washington to 
take care of my board bill. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Georgia 
would pave the way for each farmer to borrow an additional 
$12, and I shall support his amendment. I have no idea that 
it will be adopted. The majority of this body, I suspect, would 
feel that it would bankrupt the Treasury and encourage an era 
of extravagance and idleness among the farmers that would 
jeopardize the food supply of our country. Therefore we will 
in all probability have to content ourselves with loans of $4, 
which will be useful in making up our tax money. Since there 
are SO many here who are ready and willing to assist us farm- 
ers, may I not express the hope that we turn our attention to 
the tax levy, where we may be of real assistance not only to 
the farmer but to all classes of our citizens. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppENn] stated upon this 
floor a few days since that appropriations during the coming 
fiscal year would be approximately $3,500,000,000, with possible 
payments, according to the Secretary of the Treasury, of $4,014,- 
000,000. 
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In answering the charge that the Republicans have been 
spending at the rate of $6,000,000,000 per year, he, Mr. Mapprn, 
stated that— 

Everyone knows that expenditures have nothing to do with the state 
of appropriations. It can well be that appropriations would not exceed 
$3,000,000,000 in a given year, and ps the expenditures might be 
$6,000,000,000, 

This leaves a hazy idea as to whether $4,000,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 is to be expended during the coming fiscal year. 
If it be $4,000,000,000, then each man, woman, and child in 
the United States of America would be taxed in the amount of 
approximately $40 for the support of the Federal Government. 
Should the expenditure, however, be $6,000,000,000, even though 
the appropriations do not exceed $4,000,000,000, the money 
must come from some source, either as a result of taxation or 
the expenditure of capital invested; and therefore the burden 
upon each man, woman, and child for the expenditure of the 
Government would be $60. Assuming that there is one bread 
earner out of five, we may conclude that one out of every five of 
our citizens will bear the burden of taxation, and therefore the 
farmers will be taxed during the coming year in the sum of 
$200, perhaps $300, each. ‘Taking into consideration the cost 
of operating our State governments, it would perhaps be well 
within bounds to say that the average per capita cost would be 
$8, or $40 for the bread earner. The average cost of operating 
the county governments in the various States of the Union is 
unknown to me, but taking those with which I am acquainted 
as an average, we will find that the per capita cost will reach 
the sum of approximately $20, or a tax upon the bread earner 
of $100. The total of these taxes will amount to $440. Now, 
I submit that here is an opportunity for this Congress to ex- 
tend real help to the farmer. We should reduce our expendi- 
tures and incidentally taxation. It is exceedingly difficult for 
the farmer to raise the means with which to pay this enormous 
sum for taxes, and the $4, or even $16, which he might be able 
to borrow as a result of the legislation under consideration 
would go but a little way toward meeting this enormous tax. 
If I might be permitted to speak in any sense for the farmer, 
I would request those gentlemen who are eager to assist them 
to reduce the present high rate of taxation. 

Within a short time a tariff bill will be presented to this 
body for consideration. Then will develop the real opportunity 
to assist the farmer. I am opposed to, and I believe that our 
farmers would oppose, import duties that would stifle compe- 
tition, but we feel that commodities coming into competition 
with their products should carry duties comparable to those 
which must of necessity be purchased by them. 

I believe that were our tax bill reduced to $3,000,000,000 
annually, and reasonable uniform duties, which would develop 
a maximum revenue, imposed, we would aid the farmer far 
more than by the passage of this bill, from which so few will be 
benefited. I do not mean to minimize, however, the benefits 
which will result to the farmer by the passage of the bill under 
consideration. My hope is that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia will be adopted. 

Mr. ALMON and Mr. STRONG of Kansas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I thought five minutes was allotted’ 
to me, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
later. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, the intention of Congress in 
establishing a system of farm loan banks in 1916 was to provide 
the farmers with a banking system having the aid and support 
of the Federal Government. The condition and business of the 
farmer made a separate banking system necessary. 

The farmer needs long-term loans. The ordinary commercial 
banks made short-time loans and could not supply his demands. 
One purpose of the farm loan banks was to enable the farmers 
who are tenants to acquire a farm of their own on a long-term 
installment plan at a low rate of interest, so as to enable them 
to pay for the land for less than they would pay in rents. 

These banks have not had a fair chance to demonstrate their 
usefulness. They were unable to float their bonds during the 
war while the Government was selling bonds to raise money 
with which to prosecute the war. The litigation contesting the 
constitutionality of the act creating these banks also interfered 
very materially with the business of the banks. They have been 
the means of reducing the rate of interest and securing long- 
term loans. 

There is a greater need to-day for the banks than ever before 
on account of the financial distress of the farmers. The orig- 
inal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, upon the request 
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of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to deposit for temporary use 
of any Federal land bank, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not to exceed $6,000,000 at any one 
time, and required the Federal land bank in which such deposit 
is made to issue to the Secretary a certificate of indebtedness 
for the deposit to be secured by farm loan bonds or other col- 
lateral satisfactory to the Secretary, the rate of interest on 
such certificate not to exceed the current rate charged for other 
Government deposits. The present capital of all 12 of the Fed- 
eral farm loan banks is about $25,000,000. 

The effect of this bill, as reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, is to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make additional deposits to the amount of 
$25,000,000 so as to give them a working capital of $50,000,000. 
The bill, as it passed the Senate, authorized an additional de- 
posit of $50,000,000. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] places it back like it passed the House. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
makes it $75,000,000 additional. I shall vote for the Crisp 
amendment and if it fails I shall vote for the Wingo amend- 
ment. I presume that both of these amendments will be voted 
down as the Republican majority has decided on the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. We will have to take what we can get 
and then ask for more later if necessary. 

Approved applications for loans amounting to $140,000,000 
show that the $25,000,000 is entirely inadequate, but it will 
help some. From the organization of these banks to May 31, 
1921, 182,525 loans have been made, amounting to $373,258,390. 
In Alabama 4,531 loans, amounting to $8,567,720, have been 
made. 

This measure will bring some relief to agriculture which is 
in worse condition than ever before in this country. The proc- 
esses of deflation hit the farmer first. The agricultural prod- 
ucts were the first to drop to prewar prices. 

The commercial banks have loaned to their limit in attempting 
to tide the farmers over this period of great and unprecedented 
distress, and, of course, are vitally interested in the farmers 
being granted loans by the Federal farm loan banks in order 
to meet these obligations. So it is all important that this bill 
become a law at once. Long-time credits must be made avail- 
able to the farmers. The country banks must be helped to 
carry the farmers until their crops can be raised and marketed 
to pay debts caused by the terrible slumping in the value of 
farm products, which have been ruinous. 

In a few months’ time the price of cotton dropped from 35 
cents to 12 cents, less than one-half of the cost of production; 
corn from $2 to 50 cents per bushel ; hogs from 18 cents per pound 
to 6 cents per pound; and all other farm products in propor- 
tion, while there was no reduction in farming implements, fer- 
tilizer, and many other things the farmers were forced to buy. 

The agricultural interests are very properly appealing to us 
for some assistance in this crucial time. 

The total loans of all national banks in the United States 
amounts to $14,000,000,000, and less than $2,000,000,000 of that 
is loaned to the farmers. Twenty-one per cent to manufactur- 
ing enterprises and 36 per cent to merchandising business, 
while the farmer furnishes more primary deposits than mer- 
chandising and manufacturing concerns combined. 

Based on the rules of credit, agriculture should be entitled 
to 57 per cent of the $14,000,000,000, or $7,000,000,000, instead 
of $2,000,000,000 now loaned to the farmers by national banks. 

I supported and voted for the bill, the purpose of which is to 
stop gambling in the products of the farms, . Also the bill to 
reorganize the War Finance Corporation to aid in securing 
foreign markets for the surplus products of the, farms. I 
voted a few days ago for the Porter peace resolution because 
I believe it will be the means of enabling Germany to buy more 
of our cotton, and in that way increase the price of cotton. I 
will continue to Support measures which I believe will be to the 
interest of our country, especially measures to relieve the farm- 
ers and help them out of their trouble, even if they are pro- 
posed by the Republican administration. I believe we should 
support the administration where it is right and to the interest 
of our people. 

The Federal farm loan banking system was established dur: 
ing the Democratic administration. Experience has shown 
that this amendment is necessary. Agriculture is our greatest 
basic industry and is the foundation for all other industries. 
Business in manufacturing and industrial districts will not 
succeed unless agriculture is successful. The business of our 
country is connected up in such a way that business becomes 
paralyzed when agriculture is not prosperous and successful. 
So I appeal to every Member of this House to support this 
measure, which is intended for the benefit of the farmers, who 
are in such dire need of assistance at this time. [Applause.] 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I think it will not be disputed that I am one of 
the members of the Banking and Currency Committee that has 
been fighting to favorably report and bring this bill before this 
House ever since it was referred to our committee. I have 
been criticized and jobbed for the efforts I have made in behalf 
of this legislation, and I think no one now doubts that if I 
thought that the Federal Farm Loan Board needed $50,000,000, 
or $75,000,000, or $100,000,000 in order to function and serve 
agricultural interests that I would vote for it and support it. 
But, my friends, we are trying to run this Government so as 
not to bankrupt the people. If we do it in a businesslike way 
we will appropriate only the money that is necessary and re- 
frain from appropriating more money than is needed for any 
purpose. Now, what are the facts? They are: The Federal 
Farm Loan Board needs a working capital, not as the gentle- 
man from Virginia said to lend to the farmers to be divided 
out at $4 a head, but for the purpose of using it as a turnover 
fund to float hundreds of millions of dollars of bonds. Now, 
how much do they need? Do they need $50,000,000? They say 
they do not. I went to two members of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, a Democrat and a Republican, when this amendment was 
Suggested, and I said, “If your board needs $50,000,000 we will 
stand for $50,000,000.” They said, “ We do not need it; this 
amendment will give us the money that we do need.” If this 
amendment will give them all the money they need, why make 
the amendment for $50,000,000? Why the amendment for $75,- 
000,000? They are Democratic amendments to confuse the 
friends of this system. Our Democratic friends are now playing 
politics, and I want the members of this committee to vote 
both amendments down. The Senate bill was introduced by 
Senator Curtis, of Kansas, and he told me that the com- 
mittee amendment was satisfactory to him, as it was satis- 
factory to the Farm Loan Board; that he introduced the bill 
to make this farm loan system function, and as members of 
that board have told him that this amendment would enable 
them to do so and serve the farmers of the Nation, he would 
try and have it agreed to by the Senate. 

Now, gentlemen, why appropriate money that we do not need 
simply to help the Democrats to play a little politics and em- 
barrass somebody, and try to make the farmers believe that 
they are going to get something more by this amendment than 
they would get by the bill as amended that the committee 
has brought in here? I hope every friend of this system will 
get away from these seductive amendments and stand with the 
friends of this farm loan system for the amendment as reported 
out by our committee unanimously, for it is all the friends of 
the Federal farm loan system ask for; all that the Farm Loan 
Board ask; it is all the authors of the bill ask; it is all that is 
needed; it is all we ought to appropriate; and it is sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment, offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia |Mr. Crisp]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CRISP. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 98. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. : 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from South Carolina rise? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I rose to offer an amendment, but I see 
that the Chair has not announced the result. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment to the amendment is 
rejected. The question is now on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 115. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Caroling 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STEVENSON offers to amend the committee amendment as follows: 
Page 2, beginning on line 20, after the word “ hereunder,” strike out 
all the balance of line 20 and all of lines 21 and 22, and down through 
the word “offering” in line 23, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing: “‘may be withdrawn by the Secretary of the Treasury at any 
time after 15 days after the conclusion of each general sale.” 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not 
think that my friend from Kansas [Mr. Strona] meant to 
charge those of us who offer amendments here with not being 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. i did not. 

Mr. STEVENSON. He called on them to vote down the 
amendment offered to embarrass the bill and the friends of the 
bill to stand up. : 

Here is a proposition that I think will improve this very 
much, and I want the House to understand it, and I want it to 
vote it down if it desires to do so. The bill as it reads, in 
lines 20 to 23, provides that within 15 days after a general 
offering of farm-loan bonds the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
call the loan which has been made. It makes it mandatory. 
Now, get that; whether the sale has been perfected or not or 
whether there is money on which to run, 15 days after the 
offering of the bonds and when the Secretary does not need the 
$25,000,000. I propose to make it read in this way: 

That any additional deposits made hereunder may be withdrawn by 
the Secretary of the Treasury at any time after 15 days after the con- 
clusion of each general sale. 

Now, general sale and not general offering. You notice that 
he shall withdraw it 15 days after any general offering of 
bonds. Two things develop there. The offering may not result 
in a sale, and, therefore, they may not have the money, and, 
therefore, it would be no general sale, and then it should not 
be mandatory. It should be permissible, because the terms 
provide that he may make the deposit, but it says that he shall 
withdraw it. I want the calm judgment of this committee on 
whether it is not better to provide against contingencies by 
giving the Secretary of the Treasury the discretion and put- 
ting the condition of withdrawal on a general sale and not a 
general offering of the bonds. 

Mr. BARBOUR. What is the meaning of the words “con- 
clusion of each general offering”? Does it contemplate a sale? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. But it may not result in a sale. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then it is not concluded. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But the offering might be made and it 
might be turned down. That is the proposition I want to put 
up to this committee, and I do it because I think it will be 
of exceedingly great benefit to the Treasury and will justify 
some of the other things that are done here. Now, my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] called on ail to 
vote down these amendments and the friends of the bill to 
stand up against them. I have offered an amendment. I have 
been for the bill fronr the start, and I want to assure him that 
there is not a Democrat on the committee that is opposed to 
the bill, and the gentleman would not have gotten it out of the 
committee if he had not had the solid support of the Democrats. 
Therefore, if he had never got it out he never would have 
gotten this compromise at all, and, therefore, I think we are 
entitled to be considered to have some friendship for the bill. 
A gentleman said a while ago that we had been listening to 
the lawyers. But I am a farmer, and have farmed rather ex- 
tensively, and I know all the conditions that surround them, 
and I ask you to help us and not to tie our hands, so that this 
apparent help will not be nugatory after it has been granted. 

Mr. McFADDEN.. Mr. Chairman, I think the majority under- 
stand just what the amendment means, The gentleman from 
South Carolina proposes to change the word “shall” to the 
word “may,” so that when this farm loan system has’ sold 
their bond issue it may be optional with the farm loan system 
whether they use the money on hand or return it to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman misconstrues it. It shall 
be optional with the Secretary of the Treasury whether he 
shall withdraw it or not. There is no option to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. My amendment provides that the Secre- 
tary may withdraw it 15 days after a general sale. That is all 
there is to it, and the bill now provides it has got to be 
withdrawn 15 days after a general offering. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that that 
section of the bill has the approval of the farm loan commis- 
sioner. In fact, that section was drafted by him. We dis- 
cussed that question in the committee as to whether or not it 
would be possible, within 15 days after disposing of the offering 
of the bonds, for him to return the money. He explained to us 
that it was possible, because these bonds were syndicated, and 
that the manager of the syndicate, as soon as the sale was 
made, turned over the money to the farm loan system. There- 
fore the money was in the treasury of that system. The matter 
of 15 days does not make any difference. They have the money 
cv hand, and why should they keep it in their possession when 
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they are compelled to pay an extra rate of interest upon it? It 
is largely an administrative matter, and those of us who want 
to protect the Public Treasury in assisting the system at this 
time feel that the Secretary of the Treasury should insist upon 
the Farm Loan Board returning that money to the Public 
Treasury when it is not needed. The farm loan system under 
its authority has the right again to call for this money when- 
ever they need it to accumulate new mortgages to place back 
of new issues of bonds to be offered for sale to the investing 
public. Therefore I hope this amendment will not be agreed 
to and will be voted down. [Applause.] 

4 STRONG of Kansas, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Is it not true that the chairman 
of the Farm Loan Board agrees to the language that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina is trying to change by his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McFADDEN, 
vote. 

Mr. STEAGALL. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that at the end of 
five minutes the debate close on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that at the end of five minutes the debate on this amendment 
close. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, throughout this whole debate the gentlemen on the 
Republican side of the aisle meet themselves coming back. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] says we will 
pervert and debauch the farm loan system if we authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit $50,000,000 in the land 
banks in order to enable them to function as provided by the 
Senate bill—that the money of all the people will be used to 
make loans to the agricultural interests of the Nation. Yet in 
the next breath we are told that the $25,000,000 which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit under the 
committee amendment is all that the system requires in order 
to resume its operations and meet the demands for loans. If 
it is true as contended that $25,000,000 will fill every require- 
ment and meet every need of the land banks, what harm can 
come of authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit 
a larger amount? If it is not necessary and the money will 
not be used, no harm can come from giving the Secretary the 
power. If it is needed, every friend of the farm loan system 
who desires to see the banks resume operation ought to vote 
for the original sum provided in the Senate bill. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman has misunderstood me. I meant to 
say that additional $25,000,000 that was sought was not to 
make the system function, but to make loans in addition, 

Mr. STEAGALL. But if the $25,000,000 is all that the 
system requires, I want to ask you gentlemen on this side why 
it is you are afraid to invest a Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury with the power to deposit to the extent of $50,000,000. 
There is absolutely no distinction in the principle involved, no 
difference in the language of the bill as to its operation or as 

to the manner in which the funds are to be used. The only 
difference is in the amount, and certainly there can not be any 
danger in allowing the Secretary of the Treasury complete 
authority to deposit funds sufficient to take care of the situa- 
tion. How is it that you are willing to trust him to use his dis- 
cretion in depositing funds to the amount of $25,000,000, but 
are unwilling to trust him to the amount of $50,000,000? 

Now, the same discretion ought to be given the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the matter of calling for the deposits made 
with the land banks that is allowed in placing such funds with 
the banks originally. In authorizing the Secretary to make the 
deposits to enable the banks to function in the interest of the 
farmers of the Nation the framers of the committee amendment 
were quite content to say that the Secretary may make such 
deposits, leaving the matter to his good judgment and discre- 
tion. But, when it comes to withdrawing such deposits from 
the banks the framers cf the committee amendment have pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Treasury shall make demand 
for the return of such deposits 15 days after the offering of 


It is; yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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bonds for sale, leaving no discretion whatever. It may be 
true that “offerings” as used in this act would be construed 
to mean the completion of the sale of bonds, but we can not 
tell what some person not too friendly to the farm loan system 
might construe the language to mean. We ought not to take 
any chances in the matter, but we should give the Secretary of 
the Treasury full power and discretion to leave the deposits in 
the banks until the purpose sought is accomplished. I do not 
know whether members of the Farm Loan Board agree to the 
language in the committee amendment or not. I do not know 
whether or not their attention was called to the possible con- 
struction of which the language is susceptible. ‘The hearings 
have never been published and are not before Members of the 
House Gentlemen who should have had them here have been 
too busy attending conferences called by the opponents of the 
Senate bill for the deposit of $50,000,000 in the land banks. 
The language of the bill would not receive the notice as to 
its technical meaning from members of the Farm Loan Board 
that would naturally be given by lawyers. Members,of the 
Farm Loan Board would not appreciate the technical construc- 
tion of the words as would the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. SrevENSON], who is one of the ablest lawyers in this 
House. His amendment should be adopted and vest in the 
Secretary of the Treasury full discretion to leave the deposits 
authorized in the hands of the banks, not only until there is an 
offering of bonds for’ sale, but until the necessary sale of bonds 
can be fully completed. Why is it Members of the House are 
afraid to place this discretion in the Secretary of the Treasury? 
I congratulate the country that we have a Secretary of the 
Treasury whom Republicans of the House fear may become too 
friendly to the interests of the farmers of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I ask for two minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the debate has been fixed by 
the vote of the House. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I did not so understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON ]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
mands a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 61, noes 110. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are called for. Those who desire 
that this vote be taken by tellers will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] Not a_ sufficient number. 
Tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
pending amendment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 32 of the Federal farm loan act approved July 17, 
1916, as amended, is hereby amended by adding, after the first para- 
graph, a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“*¢ Until such time as the aggregate paid-in capital stock of the 12 
Federal land banks shall be $75,000,000, or more, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, in his discretion, make deposits in addition to those 
authorized by the preceding paragraph, to be secured, redeemed, and 
paid in the same manner as provided in such paragraph, except that any 
additional deposit made hereunder may be withdrawn by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at any time after 15 days after the conclusion of 
each general sale of farm loan bonds by such bank or banks. The 
aggregate of such additional deposits outstanding at any time shall 
not exceed the difference between the aggregate paid-in capital stock 
of the 12 Federal land banks on the last day of the preceding month 
and the sum of $75,000,000. The certificates of indebtedness issued 
to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Federal land bank for such 
additional deposits shall bear a rate of interest not exceeding by more 
than one-half of 1 per cent per annum the rate borne by the last bond 
issue of the land bank receiving such deposits.’ ” 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his point of 
order? 

Mr. McFADDEN. There are only two propositions before the 
House, and the House has just voted down both of those propo- 
sitions. I submit.that this is a repetition. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is certainly very much in error. 
While the change is very slight, yet there is a slight change. 
There are really two changes, I will say to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a pariiamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have an amendment to the original 
text. The offering of this substitute will not forbid the offering 
of that amendment later, will it? If it would, I would like to 
offer it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the substitute of the gentleman from 





Arkansas [Mr. Wr1nco] is adopted, it would cut off the gentle-- 


man’s amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will permit, I understand that 
the gentleman from Texas has a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] now pending is a substitute for the 
entire proposition before the committee. A perfecting amend- 
ment would certainly take precedence of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. I think it is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] 
did not rise until the substitute was before the House. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I rose, but did not get recognition. 
Immediately after the amendment had been read I rose to a 
parliamentary inquiry, but before I was recognized the gentle- 
man offered his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair regrets very much not having 
seen the gentleman. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments thereto and all amend- 
ments to the bill close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will object if the gentleman is going to 
include all amendments. I will not object to closing debate on 
this one, but if he is going to try to close debate on the bill, I 
will object. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute is pending. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I know, but it is permissible to offer 
an amendment to the amendment, and to have the substitute 
pending and an amendment to the substitute. I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is entitled to offer his amend- 
ment as there is no other amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized to offer a 
perfecting amendment. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 2, line 16, after 


the word “ Treasury,” strike out the remaining part of line 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “is authorized and directed to.” 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the making of the 
deposits either is or is not a good thing. If it is a good thing 
I do not see any reason why it should be made discretionary 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as to whether he will make 
such deposits. In fact, some of the troubles which we have at 
the present time in the financial system are because we have 
given too much discretion to some of those who control the 
financial credits of the country. I believe it is all right to 
leave in the discretion of any of the departmental officers of 
this Government administrative features of any measure, the 
carrying out of the provisions of the bill, but this is the heart of 
the bill. The whole thing that the bill covers is whether or not 
the deposit is going to be made, and we simply say it “ may” be 
made. It is all right to leave the details or the administrative 
part of it—the question in what form it shall be deposited, 
whether silver or notes, or in what form of legal tender it may 
be deposited—in the discretion of the departmental officer. But 
here is the House of Representatives legislating on a single 
question saying nothing in the legislation because I dare say 
that the Secretary of the Treasury might deposit that money 
now if he wanted to without any further authority of law. 
The real.question at issue is whether or not the deposit shall 
be made. I say that the language should read “is authorized 
and directed to make the deposit.” 

There is no better security on the face of the earth than these 
land bonds. It is perfectly secure. Do not you want it done, 
and if you do want it, why do not you say so? If there is any 
objection in the world to making this mandatory, I am unable 
to see it. It goes without saying that this small amount will 
always be in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
if Congress wants to relieve the situation which is very dis- 
tressing, it seems to me, we should write the law in such a way 
that no one can makea mistake. As I intimated a while ago, we 
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are suffering now because some departmental officers were given 
too much discretion in the way of controlling credits, and this 
bill is in a way a corrective of that very situation.. Why should 
not you say what you mean in connection with the transaction? 

This measure leaves it discretionary with the Secretary 


as to whether he shall deposit, but makes the withdrawal 
If you can trust his discretion in depositing, why 
The deposit- 


mandatory. 
can not you trust him in withdrawing the funds? 
ing of the funds should be made mandatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, after what has developed 
in the debate I think it should be stated that when the farm 
loan act was passed in 1916, under Democratic control, they 
only appropriated for the operation of this system $6,000,000. 
The system has not been able to function. Now, the Republican 
Congress is appropriating in this special legislation $25,000,000, 
or approximately that amount, which will enable this system to 
completely function. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is 
has forgotten, that there were 
$6,000,000 deposit. 

Mr. MclADDEN. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
one matter that the gentleman 
$9,000,000 of stock besides the 


The gentleman is right, and I accept the 
gentleman’s correction. But the system during the first and 
last periods of its operation was not able to function. The 
amendment we are proposing to-day will permit the system to 
function. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. There have been a good many statements 
made on the floor of the House which have led to confusion 
on my part. Did any man -connected with the Farm Loan 
Board make a request for more money than is given by this bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They did not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to detract 
from any credit due the then Democratic majority for their 
work on behalf of the farm loan system. The matter had been 
under debate for a great Many years; sentiment finally crys- 
tallized in regard to it. The bill passed the House, supported by 
both sides. Since the Republicans came into power in the Con- 
gress it has kept them pretty busy repealing or amending, modi- 
fying, and improving legislation which the Democratic 
brethren enacted during their period of power and control in 
the Congress. We are engaged now in the task of making work- 
able the farm loan system. 

When the farm loan bill was before Congress there were quite 
a number of gentlemen who believed that the system would not 
operate satisfactorily without a larger amount of working capi- 
tal than was provided—the working capital of nine million 
and the six million which the Secretary was authorized to ad- 
vance, making $15,000,000 of working capital. That was all 
that was provided for in the beginning. It has been demon- 
strated that it was not enough. I am criticizing no one because 
a more liberal provision was not made. It became apparent 
early in the operation of the farm loan system that a larger 
amount of working capital was needed. Gentlemen in charge 
of and responsible for the farm loan system believed that they 
needed a working capital of about $50,000,000. When the bill 
was first introduced in the Senate the matter had not, I im- 
agine, been given the most careful consideration; some one 
seems to have forgotten that the system has acquired a working 
capital of $25,000,000 in addition to the $6,000,000 which the 
Secretary of the Treasury may advance. It was finally agreed 
that the bill as now presented to the House would accomplish 
what the Farm Loan Board desired and more than they may 
originally have had in mind. They thought they should have a 
working capital of $50,000,000. As a matter of fact, the bill 
before us assures a working capital of $50,000,000 in addition 
to the original $6,000,000 which the Secretary may advance. 

Just why some gentlemen on the Democratic side agonize 
because we do not make available a sum beyond what is needed, 
beyond what is required, beyond what is asked for, I do not 
know, except they may have an idea that the farmer of the 
country believes that you are not doing the right thing by him 
unless you open the doors of the Treasury without limit, osten- 
sibly in his behalf. Now, of all the sane, sensible people in this 
world, the farmer is the most sane and dependable. He does 
not expect us to buy farm loan bonds with the people’s money. 
All he has asked Congress to do is to make this farm loan sys- 
tem workable, and we are proceeding to make it workable 
under the plan of those responsible for it, giving every penny 
and more that they with their knowledge and information in 
regurd to it believe is necessary. When this bill passes, the 
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Farm Loan Board, now having a capital of $25,000,000, will 
have that available as counter money, they will have $6,000,000, 
which the original act provided, and in addition the Secretary 
of the Treasury may advance not to exceed $25,000,000, the sum 
of the difference between their capital stock and $50,000,000. 
It is a most satisfactory perfection of the farm lean system. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
of the tariff bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


has expired. 


All time has expired. 


[Laughter. ] 

It ought to. 
The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 

The first vote is on the 


Will it expedite the passage 


amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN, 


The question is now on the substitute 


offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINco]. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WINGO) there were—ayes 50, noes 117. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The SHATRMAN, 


Senate bill. 


The next vote is on the amendment to the 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Winco) there were—ayes 114, noes 58. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McFADDEN. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise and report the bill with the amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill S. 1837, and 
had directed him to report the same back with an amendment, 
with the recommendatié® that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 


Mr. McFADDEN. 


on the bill and amendment to final passage. 


The 


SPEAKER. 
already ordered. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


Under the rule the previous question is 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 132, noes 73. 
Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


Mr. WINGO. 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 219, nays 104, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 105, as follows: 
YEAS---219, 


Andrews 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Beck 

Beedy 

Begg 
Benham 
Bird 

Bixler 
Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 

Bond 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Il. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clarke, N, Y. 
Classon 

Clouse 

Cole 

Colton 

Connell 
Connally, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 

Curry 

Darrow 

Davis, Minn. 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dowell 

Dunbar 


Dunn 

Dyer 

Hchols 
Elliott 

Ellis 

lston 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Fenn 

Tess 

Vish 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Troster 
Frear 

Free 

French 
Krothingham 
Fuller 

Funk 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Graham, Il. 
Greenc, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Haugen 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Himes 
Hoch 
Hogan 
Hukriede 
Ireland 
James, Mich. 
Jefferis 


Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Pa. 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kiess 


King 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, Pa. 
isnutson 
Kopp 
Kraus 
Lampert 
Larson, Minn, 
Lawrence 
Leatherwood 
Lee, N. ¥ 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Little 

Luce 
Lufkin 
McArthur 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


Olpp 
Osborne 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Patterson, N. J, 
Perkins 
Porter 
Pringey 
Radcliffe 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reece 

Reed, N. ¥. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 


McLaughlin, Mich.Rossdale 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Sanders, Ind, 


MeLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mapes 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montoya 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn, ° 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
Norton 
Ogden 


Schall 

Seott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sweet 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
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ee W a ard have been called? ere and listening when his name should 
Almon = NAYS—104. * Mr. LONDON, I 
Aswell oughton Lanham 7 ” ve came in when the xes f idteas 
Aswell Drewr3 Lanbam. Raker | letter “L” were read off. e names following the 
Barkley Dupré Larsen, Ga. Rayburn The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman d ve 
Bell Favrot Lazaro Sanders, Tex. The result of the vote w a man dees not quality. 
Bland, Va. Fisher a6. Cant. Sandlin The SPEAKER. The Soest a on as above recorded 
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Boas wees ae Smithwick = is on the third reading of the 
30x tern Logan Stea, The bill was order 
varner an steagall The bill was ordered to b ad : sed ti 
vies ae — mae Stedman third time. e read a third time; was read the 
Brinson jarrett, Tex. McClintic Sto Mr. WINGO. Mr. S wore Boke ‘ 
Buchanan —_ McDuffie Seanaaanesiven The SPEAKER a I offer a motion to recommit 
Teaeen Hammer Mansfield Swank | ie Wine ee ee ee : 
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Byros Tenn. Hateiem Montague Ten Eyck Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speak 
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Carter Huddleston Gates Ea ng Banking and Currency le bill to the Committee on 
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Dale James, Va, Petersen Walsh yeas and nays are or iously a sufficient number, and the 
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Evans citchin Rodenberg Wins! 8 Almon Colton 
uvans Kline, N. Y. 20s . inslow Andrews . Hammer 
Fields Knight tous Wise Ansesge Connally, Tex. —_ Hardy, Colo eee 
i ty Knig ouse vee Ans @ ‘onne » Colo, ineberg: 
Fordney Kreider Racker Yates Appleby Ce nnell ag Hardy, Tex. Linthieou. 
Ere eman Langley aca Young Abenta- Connolly, Pa. Harrison Litth visas 
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So the amendment was greed to paneer 7 Cullen Hays. wv | 
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een announced the following pairs: Barkley Dey poe Lyon 
us further notice : . os Davis, Minn Hickey MeArthur . 
Mr JoHnson of South Dakota with Mr, KircHin Bese’ Dea” ~— Hicks” MeDufiie” 
Mr. WILLIAMS with Mr, RUCKER ae Bell Denis Hie MeRadde 
Mr. CANNON with Mr ee Bent enison Himes Mek, en 
Mr yith Mr. GALLIVAN, te nam Dickinson Hoch McKenzie 
Mr. WaALsH with Mr. Tague. —. Dominick Hogan mcpaushiin, Mich. 
Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. HupsPerH. Black Dowell * a MeLaughiin’ _ 
Mr, Waite of Maine with Mr. Mra Blakeney ewe ; ukriede McPherson’ — 
Mr. Srecen with Mr. Camrsets of Dean ae Bland, Ind. Driver. a McSwain 
Mr. SriNess with Mr. CAREW. sylvania. Bland, Va. Dunbar Jacowa — 
ae. w INsLow with Mr. Dominick. Bond ‘ ‘Dyer Jeferia Melaney 
: r, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr, Sears Bowling na Johnson, Ky. i" 
Mr. Kaun with Mr. Gripen. 3. Box — Johnson, Miss. Martin 
Mr. Hureurnson with Mr. O'BRIEN . Brand Ellis Johnson, Wash, Merritt 
Mr. Copp wi os N. Brennan > Jones, Pa. Michaels 
ur Bo p with Mr, SaBatH. Briggs aoe Jones, Tex. Michener 
Mr. BurroveHs with Mr. Wise Brinson vateenia Kearns Miller _ 
Mr. FREE ‘ . Britt airfield Keller : 
. FREEMAN with Mr. Lonpon. aa Faust Kelley, Mich Millspaugh 
ar. Parge with Mr. DRANe. Brooks, Pa. —" Kelly, Pa. Montague 
Mr. PERLMAN with Mr. Moore of Virginia Brown, Tenn. Fess ss Montoya 
Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Frewps. Pe Fish — lo 
Sere ae . S. ulw ‘j 2 
Mr. PurNELL with Mr. James of Virginia Burdick . Fner Kincheloe eS s 
Mr, Layton with Mr. Tay : Fitzgerald Kind ag 
~L N with Mr, Taxtor of Colorado Burtness Blood — Nelson, A. P 
Mr. Vork with Mr. RAINEY oe Burton F ing | Nelson, J. M. 
Mr G ane . Ratney of Illinois, Butler Poster Kinkaid Newton, Min 
Me Gaun with Mr. SULLIVAN. Byrnes, 8. C. Free ae Newton, Mo. 
Mr. Epsonds with Mr, Hawes. Byrns, Tenn. French Eleesk Nolan © 
Mr LANGLEY with Mr, Crark of Florida. Campbell Kans ra aets Pa. O'Conno 
ral ANDEBSON with Mr. RiorpAn. Cantril’ = A Knutson Ogden 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” Carter Funk Rony Gidfeld 
The SPEAKER. Was the g : sire to vote “aye. Chalmers Garner Kraus Oliver 
assent a aay cos cata e gentleman present and listening | Chandler, N.Y. Garrett, Tenn. ae Osborne 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I w Chandler, Okla. Garrett, Tex."  Lanha Pealpes 
r N of Iowa. I was not Chindblom Gensman = Padgett 
The SPBAKER. This is . Christopherson Gernerd Lankford Park, Ga 
Mr. LONDON : i is is not a no-quorum vote, Clague Glynn 5 Larsen, Ga. Parker, N. ¥ 
The SP RAISER “— _———. I desire to vote “no.” Gee, N. ¥. Graham, Il Sonne Age ros. ‘Ark. 
SPhAKEN, as the gentlems "es So itaaee ae Jlasson Greene, Mass P arrish 
when his name was called? _ eman present and listening | Clouse Guaeve Lesare Patterson, Mo. 
? Gockran Gaus’. wea, Calif. Patterson, N. J 
Cole ore Leatherwood Perkins © 
2ee, Ga, Porter 






My. LON was ere Dp of he time only. ollie aN. de 
DON. I as h re art t d Collier 
ie Hadley Lee, N. ¥ Pou 
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Pringey 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala, 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reber 
Reece 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsicn 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Rosedale 


Sanders, Ind, 


Ackerman 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Atkeson 
Bowers 
srowne, AVis. 
Burke 
Burroughs 


Campbell, Pa, 


Cannon 
Carew 
Clark, Fla. 
Codd 
Collins 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crowther 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Dempsey 
Drane 
Dunn 
Evans 
Fields 
Fochi 
Fordney 
Freeman 


Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn, 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Sisson 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Sp. aks 
Sproul 

Sti ford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Stoll 
Strong, Kans, 


Strong, Pa, 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Sweet 
Swing 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vestal 


NAYS—4. 


MacGregor 


Moores, Ind. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT—1. 
Langley 


NOT 
Gahn 
Gallivan 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Good 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Hawley 
Houghton 
Iludspeth 
Hull 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
James, Va. 
Johnson, 8, Dak. 
Kahn 
Kennedy 
Kitchin 
Kline, N. Y, 
Knight 
Kreider 
Layton 
Longworth 
Lufkin 


VOTING-—108. 


Luhring 
McCormick 
Mann 
Mead 

Mills 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Va, 
Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 
O’Brien 
Olpp 

Paige 
Perlinan 
Peters 
Petersen 
Purnell 
Rainey, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rose 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 


Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Ward, N. C, 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 
Young 
ZihIman 


Parker, N. J. 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Sears 

Siegel 
Slemp 

Snell 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tilson 

Vaile 

Vare 

Volk 

Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Wheeler 
White, Me, 
Williams 
Winslow 
Wise 

Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Over with Mr. CoLirns. 
Mr. ForpNey with Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 


Mr. LANGLEY. 


CLARK. 


Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” 
have a general pair with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. 
I understand he is not present, and I desire to with- 


draw my vote and answer “ present.” 


The 
* Present.” 


name of 


Mr. 


LANGLEY 


was called, 


and he 


I reeall that I 


answered 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. McFAppen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I think the gentleman has a request to make 
about the order of business on Monday. Would the gentleman 
object to submitting that first? 

Mr. MONDELL. No. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the next unanimous-consent day is the 4th of July, when we 
will not be in session, I ask unanimous consent that the business 
that would be in order on a week from Monday be in order on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the business that would be in order on a week from Monday be 
in order next Monday. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
right to object, of course the unanimousg-consent rule provides 
that one can put a bill on three days before the occurrence of 
the day. The gentleman is asking that business that would be 
in order on a week from next Monday be in order next Monday. 
That would make no practical difference. But let me ask the 
gentleman, in order that there may be a clear understanding, if 
we can have it—unanimous-consent day, of course, means that 
suspensions are in order? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the | 


| 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. -I have understood that prob- 
ably if this consent were had that there would be two recogni- 
tions for suspension on Monday? 

Mr. MONDELL. That, of course, is entirely in the discre- 
tion of the Chair. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Entirely so. 

Mr. MONDELL. And I should not want to express any 
opinion in the matter, because that is for the Speaker to de- 
termine. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, without 
desiring in any way to infringe upon the prerogatives of the 
Speaker, I think it would be very interesting to Members to 
know if this consent is granted what bills would be consid- 
ered—I do not mean all—but if there are any particular bills 
that have been arranged for as to recognition on that day to 
move to suspend the rules, I think it would not be an act of 
impropriety that the House should now know of it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Any bills of wide national interest. 

The SPEAKER. As has been suggested, the Chair thinks 
the House is entitled to know. The Chair at present would be 
inclined to permit a motion to pass the roads bill and the bill 
as reported by the Judiciary Committee amending the Volstead 
bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, to what does the gentleman 
from New York object? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I object to the consideration of a bill of 
such Wide general interest as the Volstead bill, under unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. MONDELL. We can arrange for some additional time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (continuing). On which the debate will be 
40 minutes, 20 minutes on a side. And I have no objection 
to the consideration of the bill on Monday, but 

Mr. MONDELL. We can have two hours’ additional debate, 
possibly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think if the gentleman were to amend his 
request so as to provide for adequate debate on the bill, I would 
be inclined to withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. How much debate would the gentleman de- 
sire? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suggest we ought to have an hour on a 
side on that important bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The apprehensions of the gentleman from 
New York are not well founded, because the Volstead bill which 
he mentions has been chloroformed in the Rules Committee, 
and it is an entirely different proposition that the Speaker is 
going to recognize the gentleman to bring up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish the statement were really true 
that it had been chicroformed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request, that 
should the Speaker recognize the gentleman from Minnesota to 
call up his bill that has been referred to, there shall be an 
hour’s debate.in addition to the debate allowed under the rule. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Speaker, I think, in view of the impor- 
tance of this bill and the number of States and districts which 
desire to be heard from on it, we ought to have more time. 
You have the strength to pass the bill, I have no doubt about 
that, but I think the House ought to hear the Representatives 
from the different parts of the country. Two hours on a side 
is the least that ought to be given to this proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would an hour on a side, in addition to the 
40 minutes under the rule, be sufficient? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not think so, . 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman realizes a rule can be 
brought in limiting the time to 30 minutes, and that the rule 
would pass, and I am sure the gentleman does not want to be 
unreasonable. I want to be reasonable. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is perfectly right there, I 
do not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would the gentleman be agreeable to an 
hour on a side in addition to the time provided under the rule? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. How about an hour and a half on a side? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, there are in the House a number 
of Members who are anxious to speak against the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. HILL. I object, anyway, to having the bill brought up; 
but we ought to have four hours against the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I object. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I object, Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
consent to proceed for two minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the only interest 
that I had in making the inquiries which I made of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpeLt] touching the order of busi- 
hess was to bring out the business that would be before the 
House on Monday. The gentleman from Wyoming and others, 
of whom I was one, have been making the best efforts we could 
to arrange a program of business for Monday and Tuesday that 
would accommodate as nearly as possible the Members of the 
House. Of course, the program for Tuesday is already ar- 
ranged as definitely as it can be arranged. Now, it is the 
desire of the gentleman from Wyoming, and, as I understand, 
of the Speaker, according to the statements made from the 
chair, to have these two matters brought up on Monday. 

It seems to me that all the gentlemen are interested in, con- 
cerning that. matter, is that they have full notice of when those 
measures are to be up, so that they can be sure to be here, and 
I am wondering if it is not possible that Monday would be just 
as convenient a day on which to have those matters brought 
up as any other. They can be brought up under a rule. If the 
gentleman from Wyoming desires, I will object to an adjourn- 
ment over to-morrow, and we will see what can be done about 
the rule matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would not want the gentleman to do that, 
because I feel that it would inconvenience many Members. 
The gentleman from Tennessee is always here, as I am, but it 
would inconvenience many other gentlemen if they were obliged 
to be in attendance on a session to-morrow. It is with a view 
of accommodating them that I made my first request. I still 
hope that no objection will be made to the-request I first made. 
May I make this suggestion to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. GRIFFIN], that we have two hours’ debate on a side on the 
bill to which he refers. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINDRED. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
to the proposition for unanimous consent before the House, I 
want to say that on a measure of such far-reaching importance 
I desire 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. KINDRED. This is the regular order. Otherwise I 
shall be constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my demand for 
the regular order if the gentleman wants to make a 20-minute 
speech. 

Mr. KINDRED. Then, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
his objection. Is there objection? [After a pause.] Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to make this addi- 
tional suggestion: Gentlemen are all interested as to arranging 
a recess for the Fourth of July. I am not prepared at this 
time to submit a request for adjournment over the Fourth, but 
what has been running through my mind as a plan which 
might be practicable is this, that we meet on Saturday, July 2, 
with the understanding that no business will be transacted, 
and that the motion to adjourn will be made immediately on 
convening, so that the adjournment of business will actually 
occur on Friday next, and that when we adjourn Saturday, 
July 2, we adjourn to meet on Wednesday, July 6. [Applause.] 
I would like to have gentlemen think that over, and at a 
later date if that seems to be the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment, I will submit a request as suggested. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman renew his request to 
adjourn over to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. Gentlemen have asked that I submit the 
request for recess over the Fourth now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not yet submitted his 
request as to to-morrow. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent 
adjourn to-night we adjourn to meet on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when we adjourn to-night we adjourn to 
meet on Monday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER FROM JULY 2 TO JULY 6. 

Mr. MONDELL. I now ask unanimous consent that when 
we adjourn on Saturday, July 2, a week from to-morrow, we 
adjourn unti? the following Wednesday, July 6, with the under- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


that when we 


standing, Mr. Speaker, that no business is to be transacted at 
the meeting on Saturday. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when we adjourn on Saturday, a week from 
to-morrow, we adjourn to meet on the following Wednesday. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I submit the con- 
ference report on the naval appropriation bill for printing un- 
der the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan submits the 
conference report on the naval appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (H. R. 4803) making appropriations 


| for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and 
for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. STOLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just 
passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized to say for 
my colleague, Mr. Rousr, who is unavoidably absent, that he 
would, if present, have voted “aye” on the bill just passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there seems to 
be some confusion and misunderstanding among Members. The 
agreement to make unanimous consent in order on Monday 
was made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that that was agreed to, 
| with the understanding that there was to be two hours’ debate 
on each side on the Volstead bill, if it was taken up. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, this being the day set aside 
for the consideration of business on the Private Calendar, I 
ask that the bills be taken up in their order. 

The SPEAKER. The bills that have been laid aside? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; the bills on the Private Calendar. I 
ask unanimous consent that the House consider those bills in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
|} unanimous consent that the bills on the Private Calendar be 





| considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that we 





have no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
I will reserve the point, if I am allowed to do so, to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will submit it. 

NATURALIZATION. 

Mr. MAPES. The first bill on the Private Calendar, I be- 
lieve, is a bill reported by the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, and a similar bill coming from the Senate has 
been voted on by the House. Would it be in order to bring up 
the bill reported by the House committee on the same subject? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see why not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, pending the de- 
cision on the parliamentary inquiry, I was about to make the 
same inquiry, and if informed that the House is entitled to 
consider this resolution, House joint resolution 34, which is the 
Emil Fischer naturalization bill, I was going to ask that it be 
rereferred to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest that the gentleman 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate joint resolution 38 and 
the House resolution be referred, both of them, to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that as to the House joint resoiution 3/ ¢ud the 
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Senate joint resolution 38 of similar tenor now on the Speaker’s 
table, pne be referred to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization and the other rereferred. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that House joint resolution 34 and the Sen- 
ate joint resolution 88 of the same import which the House re- 
fused the third reading be referred and rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES, I withdraw my point of no quorum, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if we should go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of the Private Calen- 
dar, would bills on that calendar come up as a matter of right 
against any objection that might be made to them? That is, 
would they be subject to unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. They would not be subject to unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. BLANTON. They would then come up as a matter of 
right, and this Fischer bill is the first one on call? 

The SPEAKER, That has been disposed of. 

BLANTON. Then the first one on call would come up 
as a matter of right? 

The SPEAKER. The next one on call; yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I renew my motion that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of bills on the Private Calendar. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, with Mr. Camprett of Kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will report the first bill on that calendar. 


M'COMAS. 








Mr, 


E. W. 


The first business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 1945) for the relief of E. W. McComas. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That E. W. McComas be permitted to purchase 
from the United States, at the price of $1.25 per acre, lots 2 and 4 of 


section 5, the north half of the northeast quarter, and lots 1 and 2 (or 
the north half of the northwest quarter) of section 7, township 5 


north, range 30 east, Willamette meridian, in Umatilla County, Oreg., 


containing 205.72 acres, more or less, and that patent shall, after such 


purchase, issue te him therefor: Provided, That McComas files in the 
district land office at La Grande a proper application to purchase the 
said lands, and tenders payment therefor at the price fixed herein, 
within 60 days of the passage of this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to put an inquiry 
to the gentleman whe reported this bill [Mr. Srnnort] as to 
the character of the improvements that have been made by 
the claimant. In reading the report I notice that some of these 
lands are suitable for water-power purposes. Will the gentle- 
man inform the committee as to what rights the Government 
iS surrendering to these lands which are particularly adapted to 
water-power purposes? 

Mr. SINNOTT. As to the value of the improvements, Mr. 
McComas and his predecessor devoted more than $10,000 to 
improving these lands. They have a barn and the ordinary 
farm buildings and an orchard of some 40 acres upon the land, 
and alfalfa and a pumping plant. 

As to the water-power matter that the gentleman refers to, 
this land is on an island in the Columbia River, and is in one 
of the blanket omnibus water-power withdrawals on that river. 
About 8 miles below this point there are some rapids in the 
river, and whenever some one is ready to spend from $25,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 in improving the rapids it may back up 
the water toward this island. It is not likely that in the very 
near future any of this land will be used for water-power pur- 
poses, Only 45 acres of the 205 would be involved anyway. 
A small part of it may be flooded a little, and that is all that 
will ever be used for that purpose. The potential water power 
that may be developed is very valuable, but the value of the 
45 acres involved is very small in comparison to the magnitude 
of the project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any land between the site to be 
trausferred to the grantee here and the proposed water-power 
site, which is owned privately, that would interfere with the 
building of this proposed water-power project? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, there are privately owned lands on both 
sides of the river that might be needed for the water-power 
project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there any islands between this land 
and the proposed water-power project? I notice from reading 
the letter of the Secretary of the Interior that this is quite an 
extensive proposal which is involved in the withdrawal of these 
lands. For 124 miles on either side of the river the public lands 
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have been withdrawn. Can the gentleman inform the commit- 
tee what proportion of those lands on the banks of the river 
are held in private ownership and what are owned by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I can not tell exactly. Of course, the 
river bank between low-water mark and high-water mark. be- 
longs to the State. In some cases the State may have deeded 
away that land. Then, above the ordinary high-water mark on 
both sides of the river there are privately owned lands. I may 
say to the gentleman that below this point there is another big 
water-power possibility. Between this point and my town there 
is a possibility of developing immense power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is personally acquainted 
with the land involved? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have seen these lands, have passed them 
a number of times. z 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is the gentleman’s opinion that 
there is no likelihood of any power being developed on the site 
withheld by the Government, say, in the next 25 or:30 years? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, there is always a possibility. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but is there at present any project 
in contemplation for the building of water power which would 
involve these lands? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The matter is being agitated all the time at 
these various points along the Columbia River. It is being 
agitated in my town, where there is a possibility of developing 
800,000 horsepower. Some of the reports have been favorable 
and some have been adverse. The people who live along there 
would like to see these greater water powers on the Columbia 
River developed, but there is no immediate prospect of that 
development. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the project was financially feasible, 
what industrial community would be supplied with power frcein 
the proposed site? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The power could be conducted three or four 
hundred miles to Portland, Seattle, Salem, Spokane, and various 
other towns, but there are other power projects on the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. More practicable than this? 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is power along tle Deschutes River, 
some 50 or 75 miles nearer to Portland, where they can (de- 
velop 500,000 horsepower, from a river that in 100 miles drops 
over 1,100 feet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire as to another matter, 
whether the mineral land rights are reserved as far as this 
land is concerned. 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; he would get an absolute title, but 
there are no minerals in that vicinity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor and re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. js 


AUGUSTUS 8S, PEABODY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
$250) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to convey to Au- 
gustus S. Peabody certain land in Galveston County, Tex. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to convey to Augustus S. Peabody, of Chicago, Cook 
County, Ill., grantee of all rights, title, and interest of the Texas City 
Co., all the following described tracts or parcels of land in Galveston 
County, Tex., known, designated, and described as follows, to wit: 
Being a part of lot No. 9, in block No. 47, first division of the town of 
Texas City, Galveston County, Tex., and beginning at the southwest 
corner of said lot No. 9; thence north along the west line of said 
lot 47 feet to a corner; thence east at right angle 25 feet; thence south 
along the cast line of said lot 47 feet; thence west with the south line 
of said lot 25 feet to the place of beginning. Also that certain tract 
or parcel of land, being a square of 15 feet, and being a part of Bay 
Street, in the town of Texas City, Galveston County, Tex., and begin- 
ning at a point 62 feet east of the east line of block 9, first division 
of said town of Texas City, and 78 feet north of the southeast corner 
of said block 9; thence north 15 feet; thence east 15 feet; thence 
south 15 feet; thence west 15 feet to the place of beginning; all of 
which tracts or parcels of land were granted and conveyed to the 
United States by the Texas City Co. in May, 1906, for the nominal 
consideration of $1 for each tract, and which land was to be used as 
site for beacons or ranges to mark the Texas City Channel; said tracts 
of land being no longer needed for the purposes for which they were 
conveyed, in view of the abandonment of said beacons or ranges for- 
merly established or intended for use upon such tracts: Provided, That 
such conveyance shall be made without expense to either party, except 
that the said Augustus S. Peabody shall pay a consideration of $2 
and such expenses as are incident to the preparation and recording of 
the necessary title papers for the purpose of obtaining title to the 
said tracts and sites upon which beacons or shore ranges were es- 
tablished. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation, 


The motion was agreed to. 
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JOHN CESTNIK, JR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5511) for the relief of John Cestnik, jr. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Northern Pacific Railway Co., upon its 
filing with the Secretary of the Interlor a proper relinquishment dis- 
claiming in favor of the United Stater all title and interest in or to 
the south half of the southwest quartes, section 11, township 8 south, 
range 20 east, in the Bozeman, Mont., land district, under its mineral 
indemnity selection, list No. 146, embracing said tract, shall be entitled 
to select and receive a patent for other vacat unreserved nonmineral 
public lands of an equal area in that State; and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to permit, after the filing of 
such relinquishment by said railway company, the homestead entry of 
John Cestnik, jr., to remain intact as though said entry had Coon 
properly allowed, the same to remain subject to compliance with the 
laws governing entries of like character, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I notice from the report 
of the former First Assistant Secretary of the Interior that 
this land which is sought to be transferred to Mr. Cestnik was 
appraised at $90 an acre. You propose to authorize this trans- 
fer to him without the payment of anything at all. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This man will only get a limited patent. 
4 He will get a surface right because it was classed as coal land 
when he made his filing, and under the act of June 10, 1910, 
he merely gets a limited right, a surface right, with the reserva- 
tion of the coal in the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is certain about that, is 
he, because the bill does not contain any reservation of the 
coal and mineral rights. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; it is an entry upon land declared to be 
coal lands, and under the law he will only get a surface right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the character of the land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I assume that it is agricultural land, other- 
wise the man would not have gone there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has he been the occupant of the land ever 
since his claim was rejected in 1916? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I assume that he has; if not, he would not 
have spent this amount of money on the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the gentleman’s attention to the 
phraseology permitting the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. to 
exchange other land of an equal area, and ask the gentleman 
whether this would grant the company the right to select min- 
eral lands of the same character? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; the Northern Pacific Co. has a prior 
right to this land over Mr. Cestnik, and in lieu of this land 
it can only take vacant unreserved nonmineral public land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF THE HEIRS OF ROBERT LAIRD M’CORMICK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

2) for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird McCormick, de- 
ceased. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $51.50 in full settlement of the claim of the 
said Robert Laird McCormick for cashing on insufficient indorsement 
Post Office Department warrant No. 11415, drawn April 28, 1887, to the 
order of Charles Perry for $51.50. . 

e Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, it appears that Charles 
Perry cashed a check for Robert McCormick and when it was 
received at the Treasury Department it was decided that the 
indorsement was not sufficient. Perry disappeared, and it seems 
right that we should see that the check is properly cashed, I 
yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Bank of Hayward, Wis., 
cashed a. Post Office Department warrant for $51.50 issued to 
Charles Perry in 1887—34 years ago.. Perry disappeared and 
his wife undertook to sign it. The bank made the payment of 
$51.50, but the auditor refused to acknowledge the signature. 
The money has been lying down there for 34 years because it 
could not be paid without an act of Congress. I do not think 
there is anything more to be said about it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The- motion was agreed to. . 

HENRY JONES FORD. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5549) for the relief of Henry Jones Ford. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the disbursing clerk of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
from the appropriation for salaries of commissioners for the fiscal year 
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1921, to Henry Jones Ford the sum of $8,800 on account of service ren- 
dered as Interstate Commerce Commissioner from June 11, 1920, to 
March 4, 1921, as full compensation for services rendered, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was not confirmed by the Senate. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this bill, and particularly 
the report, is very illuminating in respect to the reasons why 
we should pass it. It is a bill that really has no right to be 
referred to or to be reported from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. That committee has no jurisdiction 
over claims. However, I do not wish to make this point, be- 
cause I assume the bill has some merit. I can not glean any 
merit, however, from the report. The report consists of six 
lines, and it might be well to acquaint those who have not 
examined the report with its illuminating character. It says: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5549) for the relief of Henry Jones Ford, havy- 
ing considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it 
were from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is attached herewith and made a part of this report. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I shall be very glad to yield, for some 
information and illumination, to the distinguished gentleman, 
because I know that I shall receive it from him. 

Mr. FESS. Did we not act upon this in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if I may be per- 
mitted, it probably would be all right to enlighten the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin in respect to the merits of the bill were it 
not for the fact that it is already a law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am obliged for that information, and [ 
shall cease my activity to obtain enlightenment. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. This relief was embodied in the 
deficiency appropriation bill which became a law on the 16th 
of June. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not get any enlightenment, but it is 
not necessary to receive it. I move that the bill be laid aside, 
with a recommendation that it lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. If it is in order to enlighten 
the gentleman as to the merits of the proposition 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not necessary if it is a part of the 
law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are there any other of these private bills 
on the calendar which were not incorporated in the deficiency 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman asks me 
whether I know of any, I will say that Ido not. Whether there 
are, I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to lay the bill aside, with the recom- 
mendation that it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 





MIKE CAMPBELL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3116) validating the homestead entry of Mike Campbell for cer- 
tain public land in Alaska. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the entry hereinafter described be, and the 
same is hereby, validated and the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to issue patent thereon upon the submission of satisfactory proof 
of — with the provisions of the act of June 6, 1912 (37 Stats., 
p. 123): o 

Homestead entry, Juneau, Alaska, No. 03986, made by Mike Campbell 
on July 14, 1919, for the west half of the northwest quarter, the north- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter, and the northwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter, section 36, township 13 north, range 4 west, 
Seward meridian, and in lieu of that tract, the Territory of Alaska 
shall have the right to select equal area of public land of the character 
subject to selection under its school land grant. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 
The motion was agreed to. 


TH, BROVIG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4620) for the relief of Th. Brovig. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim asserted by Th. Brovig, owner of 
the Norwegian bark Bennestvet, for damages alleged to have been suf- 
fered in a collision which occurred in Hampton Roads on the 29th day 
of June, 1919, between the United States barge F. W. Babcock and the 
bark Bennestvet by reason of said collision may be submitted to the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia, the 
district in which said collision occurred, under and in compliance with 
the rules of said court sitting as a court of admiralty; and that the 
said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the whole 
controversy and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of the 
damages sustained, either for or against the United States, upon the 
same principles and measures of liability, with costs, as in like cases 
in admiralty between private parties, with the same rights of appeal, 
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Sgc, 2. That — gomages be sound. to tee poet - | Committee on Claims has realized that fact and has acted upon 
States to the said Th. Brovig, owner o e@ sa nines : ‘ . . na - pe aired 
amount of the final decree or decrees therefor shall be paid to those it, = that it has refused to report out bills to this House that 
entitled thereto or their proctors of record, out of any money in the | appropriate money. : 

United States Treasury not otherwise ee Provided, That Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to call. attention. to. the facet 


appropriate proceedings to determine such liability and damage shall : ji . a 
- brought and commenced within four months after the passage of Sie, first bill we passed appropriated money out of the 


this act. 
Suc. 3. That the mode of service of process shall conform to the pro- Mr. BLANTON. . That is the one the gentleman told me he 
visions of the act of March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the was going to raise the peint of order on 
bringing of suits against the United States.’ : 7 oe , P 
a st itt Densiatinie Mr. EDMONDS. I was waiting for semebody to raise the 
With the following commi ee amendments: point of order 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: Mr. BLANTON. In order to get the Chair’s ruling, and he 


“That the claim of Th. Brovig, owner of the Norwegian bark ° 
Bennestvet, against the United States for damages alleged to have been | did not do it. He did not do what he told me he was going 


caused by collision between the said vessel and the U. 8. barge F. W..| to: do. 
Babcock in Hampton Roads, on the 29th day of June, 1919, may be Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is not up to the chairman 


1 for by the said Th. Brovig in the District Court of the United - ~ 2 
States for the Bastern District of Virginia, sitting as a court of ad- | to raise the point of order on a bill reported by. his committee. 
miralty and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court Mr. BLANTON. There are ether bills pending there, and the 


shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter : ; : 
a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, chairman oo rn merely — authority to authorize 
as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of Th, | 2N appropriation and not to appropriate. 

Brovig, or against Th. Brovig in favor of the United States upon the Mr: EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, as near as I can see it the 


same principles and measures of lability as in like cases in admiralty objection of the gentleman is that a bill that carries an a 
betwe rivate parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided = , : . ppro- 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to. the Attorney General of | priation should not be referred to the Claims Committee. That 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and | in itself is not the rule, because the Member who introduces a 


it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States | piyy certainly would expect it to go to the Claims Committee if 

att y i eh district to appear and defend for the United States: | °-~ ; 5 . el 

Provided further, That said sult shall be brought and commenced within | it is a claim against the Government. 5 : 

four months of the date of the passage of this act.” In regard to the contention that the Committee on Claims 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order | has no right to appropriate money out of the Treasury, I would 

that the bill is not properly on the calendar, that it is in viola- | like to call the attention of the Chair to Rule XXI, para- 


tion of the rules of the House in that the Committee on*Claims | graph 4. The rule distinctly says: 
had no jurisdiction over it because it provides payment cut of No bill for the payment or adjudication of any private claim. against 


> Treasury is r the Government shall be referred, except by unanimous consent, to 
the Treasury of any money not otherwise appropriated. The other than the following committees, viz’: To the Committee on In- 


Committee on Claims has no appropriating power. The por- | valid Pensions, to the Committee on Pensions, to the Committee on 
tion of the bill to which I refer is in the original bill and not | Claims, to the Committee on. War Claims, to the Committee on the 


in the amendment, and is to be found on page 2 in lines 11, | Public Lands, and to the Committee on Accounts. 





12, and 13. Further than that, the resolution of June 1, 1920, provided in 
Mr. EDMONDS. The appropriating clause has been stricken | paragraph 5: 
out in the amendment. ~ Paragraph 5. No bill or jeint resolution carrying appropriations shall 


Mr. BLANTON. That is true, but the Committee of the | be reported by any committee. not having jurisdiction to: report appro- 


Whole House might not agree with the gentleman in permitting lee tennes -_ cation ob e bi oe yee - cn 


the striking of that out. That is just the action of the Com- | committee not having that jurisdiction. A question of order on. an 
mittee on Claims. The bill itself is such a bill that the Com- | appropriation in any such bill, joint resolution, or amendment thereto 
mittee on Claims has no authority or jurisdiction over it what- | May be raised at any time. 
ever to even consider it, under the rules of the House. The , 

new rules of the House permit only such bills to go to the Com- | , ee Comanagine on Claims a committee having jurisdiction to report 
mittee on Claims that have no appropriation in them, and the m a oy it clearly is, for the following reasons: 
Committee of the Whole House does not permit the Committee 1. It has always, during its entire history, reported bills carrying 


on Claims to consider any bill that has an appropriation that ey ‘esslnsciiaeeaiihe siiemnliaeaaniabasls 


QUESTION, 





is made out of the Publie Treasury. ’ 3. During the periods when the jurisdiction. of other committees to 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? report appropriations was suspended or transferred this committee con- 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes tinued to report appropriations to pay claims: without question. 
ee . om sills 4, It is the oldest existing committee, having been established No- 
Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman refer to the new rule? vember 13, 1794. Even the Committee on Ways and Means, which com- 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. bined the duties of raising the revenue and making the general appro- 


Mr. FESS. Is it not true that the new rule enumerated the | Rygtons for current expenses of the eae Te Fae ie ee 


committees that could not make appropriations and did not | lishment the Claims Committee reported appropriations for payment of 
include the Committee on Claims. the By a the Claims Committee defined its dutie 
. NITMOONT aare : : " € aS: 
Mr. BLANTON. It was the purpose and intention of that “To take into consideration all such petitions and matters or things 


rule and the purpose and intention of the House that passed it, tonion oa and Gomends, on ths are orate. as seat? be pre- 
‘ alr ‘ “ati > sen or shall or may come in question and’ be referred’ to them. by 
to take the appropriating power out of every committee of the House, and to report their opinion thereon, together with such 


this House except one, and that is, the Committee on Appro- propositions for relief therein as to them shall seem expedient.” (Nov. 
+) 


priations, and the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, I believe, | 13, 3 : 
This remained the rule defining its jurisdiction at least down to 1867 


discussed that proposition on the floor at the time. (see Barclay’s Digest for 1867, p. 36), and. during that. entire period 
Mr. FESS. I did. : ; : it reported bills carrying appropriations for payment of. claims, ‘those 
Mr. BLANTON. And was in favor of it because he said that Sas rene: pnased, and it does not appear that such jurisdiction was ever 
» ¢ ranriati rer ; sam. | questioned. 

the appropriating poses ought to be lodged in only one com 6, When the rules were next. revised its jurisdiction was described 

mittee. He did not say that it should be lodged in two com-/| ag “subjects relating to private and domestic claims and demands, 


mittees, in the Committee on Appropriations and also in the — one Ye ican, withers — aoe and eg 
‘ i a “Naj . h i nas deine S$ jurisdiction, W: out change, to e present e. ur- 
Committee on Claims. As a matter of fact there are bills that ing all this period precisely as. before, this committee has continued, 


had been up to that time pending before the Committee on | without challenge or question, to report bills carrying appropriations 
Claims that involved as much as $100,000,000. for payment of the claims approved. 
Mr. FESS. Is it not a rule of law, where you undertake to | prdartageemtnte patna ge aaymten, une hae authoriey, f° "eport. ap. 
enumerate, that it excludes those not enumerated? Pathority given the Committee on Appropriations to report an appro- 
Mr. BLANTON. Fortunately the Supreme Court in passing | priation for payment of a claim? Paragraph 4 of Rule XXI forbids the 
upon laws lays very great stress upon. the purpose: and inten- | "ference of a private claim to that committee. 
tion of Congress. That court takes into consideration largely The settlement of a claim has always been understeod to be 
the intent and purpose of Congress on the subject, and the pur- | in the Claims Committee, and I contend it should have that 
pose and intent of Congress I submit to the distinguished | right and continue to have that right until some definite change 
gentleman was to lodge in one committee only the appropriating | is made in our rules. 
power. Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that there can 
Mr. FESS. I think my friend from Texas is right in the | be any doubt that when the rules were amended so as to trans- 
main in respect to lodging the appropriating power in one com- | fer all appropriating power to the Appropriations. Committee 
mittee, but the Committee on Claims deals entirely with claims | it took away whatever pewer other committees might have, 
against the Government, and I think that the Committee on | including the Claims Committee, to apprepriate. It can not be 
Claims ought te be an exception. said that there was any exception made to any committee bav- 
Mr. BLANTON. As evidence of the fact that my statement | ing appropriating jurisdiction. ‘The rule contemplated the 
is correct in respect to what was the purpose and intention of | transfer of all such power from every committee in the House 
Congress, I submit to the distinguished gentleman that the | to the Committee on Appropriations, and I believe that a proper 
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consiGeration of the rule will disclose the-fact that no exception 
was made. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I contend if it had been 
the intention in the rule to take away from the Committee on 
Claims or War Claims the power to appropriate they would 
have had to change paragraph 4 of Rule XXI, and if it was 
their intention to take away that power it should so have been 
expressly stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is questionable in my 
mind whether the Chair is called upon to pass on the all- 
important question as to whether the Committee on Claims and 
other committees have been bereft of appropriating power by 
reason of the general restriction carried in the new rule adopted 
on June 1 last. Subsection 5 of Rule XXI is as follows: 

No bill or point resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations, nor 
shall an amendment proposing appropriations be in order during the 
consideration of a bill or joint resolution reported by a committee not 
having that jurisdiction. A question of order on an appropriation in 
any such bill, joint resolution, or amendment thereto may be raised at 
any time. 

It is certain that under the rules of the House, even though 
this bill as introduced carried an appropriation, that it was 
properly referred to the Committee on Claims. The jurisdic- 
tion of that committee is found in the following language: 

To private and domestic claims and demands, other than war claims, 
against the United States, to the Committee on Claims. 

Even though this bill as introduced contained an appropria- 
tion, as it is clearly a bill relating to a claim against the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, I take it it was properly referred 
to the Committee on Claims. The mere fact that it contains an 
appropriation did not deprive the Committee on Claims of 
jurisdiction. I do not take it that just because a bill contains 
an appropriation that it has to be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations; otherwise, the powers of all these other com- 
mittees would be practically nil. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But when that committee reports a bill 
it has no jurisdiction to report an appropriation without a point 
of order lying against the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman suggests a point to which 
I am just coming and which I prefaced in my introductory 
remarks, that I did not think the Chair was called upon 
at this stage of the proceedings to pass upon the question 
of whether the Committee on Claims had appropriating power, 
for the reason that the Committee on Claims reports an amend- 
ment to a bill that does not contain any appropriation. 

Mr. EDMONDS, And which allows a judgment against the 
Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And which merely authorizes judgment to 
be levied against the Government in case the district court 
referred to in the bill finds in favor of the claimant. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Would not any other committee of the House have 
had jurisdiction of this bill as it was originally introduced? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very question which I stated 
just a moment before the gentleman from South Carolina inter- 
rupted me, perhaps when the attention of the Chair was di- 
verted by the colloquy with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], What is the authority of the Committee on Appro- 
priations? If it does not go to the Committee on Claims, I 
suppose those who advocate that it has been erroneously 
referred would claim that it goes to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

What is the authority—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, In just one minute. What is the author- 
ity of the Committee on Appropriations over legislation? 
Clause 3 of Rule XI says: 

To appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

I am a member of the Committee on Appropriations, but I 
do not believe it should be the policy for the House to magnify 
its powers so as to negative the functioning of every other com- 
mittee of this House and make the Appropriation Committee 
the Poo-Bah of legislative power. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly this bill should not go to the 
Committee on Appropriations, because it contains legislation, 
but because it contains legislation that is no reason why it 
should go to the Committee on Claims. The rule of the House 
is 





The CHAIRMAN. 
should be referred? 
Mr. BLANTON, 
basket, 


Where does the gentleman think the bill 


It should have been referred to the waste- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield for that 
kind of a frivolous argument. I decline to yield further unless 
the gentleman has something sensible to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is seeking inforination. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish my remarks interpolated 
by some foolish remark as to the bill being referred to the 
wastebasket. The gentleman is privileged to use that ‘kind of 
an argument in his own time, but not in mine. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I originally said, clearly the avowed 
and declared purpose of the bill as introduced, even though it 
contained an appropriation, was a claim against the Govern- 
ment. If the Committee on Claims had reported the bill as it 
was introduced, and if the Committee on Claims has no appro- 
priating power, because it is deprived of that by the new 
rule 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that we have not 
a quorum, which takes him off the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not take me off of the floor, but 
still I have to yield to the superior claim made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want somebody to hear his splendid argu- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman raises the point of no 
quorum, The Chair will count. [After counting.] Forty-seven 
gentlemen are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can not have any call of the House in 
committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. : 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anderson 





Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin has the 




























































































































































































































Frear Langley Rose 
Anthony Freeman Layton Rosenbloom 
Blakeney Fuller Leatherwood Rouse 
Bland, Ind. Gahn Lee, Ga. Rucker 
Boies Gallivan Little Ryan 
Bowers Gilbert Longworth Sabath _ 
Britten Goldsborough Luhring Sanders, N. Y. 
Brown, Tenn, Good McArthur Scott, Mich. 
Browne, Wis. Goodykoontz McClintic Sears 
Buchanan Gorman McCormick Siegel 
Burke Gould McKenzie Slemp 
Burroughs Graham, Il, McLaughlin, Mich,Snell 
Butler Graham, Pa. Maloney Snyder 
Campbell, Pa. Green, lowa Mann Steenerson 
Cannon Hardy, Tex. Mansfield Stiness 
Cantrill Haugen Mead Strong, Pa. 
Carew Hawley Merritt Sullivan 
Chalmers Herrick Michaelson Sumners, Tex. 
Chandler, Okla. Hersey Mills Tague 
Clague Hicks Montague Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. Himes Moore, Ill. Taylor, Colo. 
Clarke, N. ¥. Houghton Moore, Va. Taylor, N. J. 
Classon Hudspeth Moores, Ind. Thomas 
Codd Hukriede Morgan Tilson 
Cole Hull Morin Tincher 
Copley Humphreys Mott Towner 
Coughlin Husted Mudd Treadway 
Crowther Hutchinson Murphy Upshaw 
Dale Ireland O’Brien Vaile 
Dallinger Jacoway Olpp Vare 
Dempsey James, Va. Padgett Voigt 
Denison Johnson, Ky. Paige Volk 
Drane Johnson, 8. Dak. Parker, N. Y. Walsh 
Drewry Kahn Perlman Ward, N. Y. 
Dunn Keller Peters Wason 
Dyer Kelly, Pa. Petersen Watson 
Echols Kennedy Pou Webster 
Elliott Ketcham Pringey Wheeler 
Elston Kindred Purnell White, Me. 
Evans Kin Rainey, Il. Williams 
Faust Kitchin Ransley Winslow 
Fields Kleczka Reavis Wise 
Fish Kopp Reed, N. Y, Wright 
Flood Kreider Riddick Yates 
Focht Kunz Riordan Young 
Fordney Lampert Rodenberg 


Thereupon the committee rose; and Mr. Fess having assumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
4620) for the relief of Th. Brovig, finding itself without a 
quorum, he had caused the roll to be called, and that on the 
roll call 247 Members answered to their names, a quorum, and 
that he presented therewith a list of the absentees for insertion 
in the Recorp and the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] was addressing the House when the point of no quo- 
rum was made. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
order. 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that the gentleman from | 


Texas has withdrawn the point of order on the question of the 
jurisdiction of the committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] tells me that it is his understanding that this power 
should still remain in the Committee on Claims, and if that is 
the understanding of the majority leader, I make no further 
contention and withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I object to the withdrawal 
of the point of order. I would like to have the decision of the 
Chair on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Winco] has no authority over the gentleman from Texas 
as to the withdrawal of the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, in order to get it settled, Mr. Chairman, 
since we have gone this far, I will renew the point of order, 
although I do not think it is subject to a point of order. I do 
that as a mere formality in order to get the Chair to settle it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair is ready to rule, I do not care 
to proceed any further. 

The CHAIRMAN. House bill 4620 was introduced on the 
20th of April and referred to the Committee on Claims. The 
bill relates to a claim against the Government of the United 
States. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLaNnToN] made a 
point of order, which he has withdrawn after argument, but 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] renews the point 
of order, that the Committee on Claims had no jurisdiction to 
report this bill; that it calls for an appropriation, and there- 
fore the Committee on Claims was without jurisdiction. 

In the last Congress the rules of the House were so changed 
as to consolidate the ordinary appropriations and revenues of 
the Government for the support of the Government in one 
committee. The language of the clause relating to appropria- 
tions is as follows: 

Rule XI, clause 3: To the appropriation of the reyenue for the sup- 
port of the Government * * * to the Committee on Appropriations. 

That is to say, there shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations matters relative to the support of the Govern- 
ment out of revenues. This still leaves, in the opinion of the 
Chair, the retention of their jurisdiction by certain other com- 
mittees, even though those committees may affect appropria- 
tions or may carry an appropriation in the bills that they 
report. The language of clause 4, Rule XXI, is as follows: 

No bill for the payment or adjudication of any private claim against 
the Government shall be referred, except by unanimous consent, to 
any other than the following committees, viz: To the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, to the Committee on Pensions, to the Committee on 
Claims, to the Committee on War Claims, to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands, and to the Cummittee on Accounts. ; 

These committees have exclusive jurisdiction over private 
claims against the Government, 

If this bill had been referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the question of the jurisdiction of that committee could 
have been successfully raised. If it had been referred to any 
committee other than the Committee on Claims, the question 
of the jurisdiction of that other committee could have been 
successfully raised. No other committee in the House had 
jurisdiction over this bill. 

The rules of the House were made for the purpose of 
enabling the House to expedite the business of the House. It 
never was intended by those who created the rules of the 
House that business could be entirely throttled or interfered 
with, as was suggested a moment ago, when it was said that 
this bill could only be referred to the wastebasket. This bill 
was properly referred to the Committee on Claims, and the 
Chair believes it was properly reported by that committee. 

Every few weeks since the Committee on Appropriations has 
had exclusive jurisdiction over appropriations for the support 
of the Government the Committee on Accounts has reported 
here appropriations out of the contingent fund of the House 
without any question, and yet the language is so broad here 
that if it were strictly construed one might think that even the 
Committee on Accounts is denied the right to make appropria- 
tions out of the contingent fund of the House, because clause 5 
of Rule XXI says— 

No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations. 

The Committee on Accounts has jurisdiction to report appre- 
priations; also the Committee on Claims. Therefore the Chair 
thinks that the Committee on Claims retains its jurisdiction 
over private claims against the Government, and that this bill 
is properly within the jurisdiction of that committee, and over- 
rules the point of order. 


JUNE 24, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, has not the Committee on 
Accounts jurisdiction only to appropriate out of the contingent 
fund of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so stated it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not so understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the language of clause 5 is so broad 
as even to cover that; if it were strictly construed. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it not a fact that the contingent fund of the House is appro- 
priated for in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropri- 
ation bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Even without the analogy of 
the Committee on Accounts being able to make such reports, the 
a is of the opinion that the Committee on Claims has juris- 
diction. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I move that the bill be laid aside to be 
reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, first, on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside to be reported to the 
House with a favorable recommendation. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrcorp on the farm loan bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the farm loan bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bills with and without amendments 
to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion wag agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Fress having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAmppert of Kansas, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration certain bills on 
the Private Calendar, had instructed him to report back the bill 
H. R. 4620 with amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 
and also that ihe committee had instructed him to report back 
the bills H. R. 1945, H. R. 3250, H. R. 5111, H. R. 962, and H. R. 
8116 without amendments, with the recommendation that the 
bills do pass; also that the committee had directed him to re- 
port back the bill H. R. 5549 with an unfavorable recommenda- 
tion, and that the same lie on the table. 

E. M. M’COMAS. 

The SPEAKER pro tenrpore. The Clerk will report the first 
bill reported from the Committee of the Whole House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 19454 for the relief 
of E. W. McComas. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

AUGUSTUS 8S. PEABODY. 

The next bill favorably reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House was the bill (H. R. 3250) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to convey to Augustus S. Peabody certain 
land in Galveston County, Tex. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
that bill was passed, but as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has already made that motion I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

JOHN CESTNIK, JR. 

The. next bill favorably reported from the Committee of the 

Whole House was the bill (H. R. 5511) for the relief of John 


+ 5. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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HEIRS OF ROBERT LAIRD M’CORMICK, DECEASED. 

The next bill favorably reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House was the bill (H. R. 962) for the relief of the heirs 
of Robert Laird McCormick, deceased. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Eparonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed ‘was laid on the ‘table. 

; MIKE CAMPBELL. 

The next bill favorably reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House was the bill (H. R. 3116) validating homestead 
entry of Mike Campbell for certain public lands in Alaska. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third ‘time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, EpmonpDs, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

TH. BROVIG. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What action does the House propose to take on H. R. 5549, 
— was reported from the Committee of the Whole unfavor- 
ably? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Action on that bill will come 
later. The Clerk will report the next bill reported from the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4620) for the relief of Th. Brovig. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpmMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HENRY JONES FORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The-Clerk will report the next 
bill reported from the Committee of the Whole House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5549) for the relief of Henry Jones Ford. 

The SPEAKDHR pro tempore. Without objection, this bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 5010. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for 
other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 10 
minutes p.m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, June 27, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
176. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Pngineers, report on preliminary 


examination of Christiansted Harbor, St. Croix, 
lands; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

177. A letter from ‘the Secretary of War, ‘transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of ‘Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Port Royal Sound and Beaufort River, 8. C., 
up to Beaufort, including channel over the ocean bar; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

178. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting infor- 
mation as to the. situation confronting the War Department 
incident to the provisions of act ef Congress approved July 
26, 1919, amending the last proviso of House joint resolution 
11, approved March 2, 1913, and authorizing the loan of tentage 
to certain veteran organizations; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Virgin Is- 


REPORTS OF COMMITTBES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7204) to provide 
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a Government-owned water-service system for the Fort Monroe 
Military Reservation, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 225), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7105) to correct the status 
of certain enlisted men of the Navy and Naval Reserve Foree, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment. 
accompanied by a report (No. 223), which said bill and repo 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. ' 

Mr, VOLSTHAD, from the ‘Committee orf ‘the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7294) supplemental to the 
national prohibition act, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 224), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the ‘Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6809) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of El Paso, Tex., 
to construct a bridge across the Rio Grande River within or 
near the city limits of Bl Paso, Tex., such construction to be 
made with the consent and cooperation of the Republic of 
Mexico, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 230), which said bill and repert were referred to 
the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, ‘as follows: 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1942) for the relief of the 
owners of the dredge Maryland, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 226), wifich said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Oalendar. 

Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 6250) for the relief of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co.;:the Chieago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway ’Co.; and the St. ‘Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Co., reported the same without amendment, 
aceompanied by a report (No. 227), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6628) for the relief of the 
owners of the British steamship Clearpool, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 228), which 
said bill.and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 
from the consideration of the following bills, 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3812) granting a pension ‘to Johanna Moss; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5655) granting a pension to Charles A. Evans; 
Committee on- Invalid Pensiens discharged, and referred to 
Comnittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6983) granting a pension to Rose Creighton ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7228) granting a pension to Bertel Pederson ; 
Gommittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 73813) granting an increase ef pension to Eva- 
line Jenkins ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


were discharged 
which were re- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows : 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7359) to enable the refund- 
ing of obligations of foreign Governments owing to the United 
States of America, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7360) to authorize expendi- 
tures from the Red Lake Forest 4 per cent fund in operating 
the Red Lake Agency sawmill, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7361) to amend the Fed- 
eral reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 7362) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War to loan Army 
rifles to posts of the American Legion,” approved February 10, 
1920, as amended by the act of June 5, 1920; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7363) au- 
thorizing the transfer of certain river and harbor funds; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7364) to provide 
for an examination and survey of Mattox Creek, Westmoreland 
County, Va., and of the channel connecting said creek with the 
Potomac River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 7365) for the construction 
and equipment of a hospital plant in the city of Galveston, Tex., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, pu sopaetegy 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 7366) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination to be made of the Wabash River with a view 
to controlling the flood waters thereof; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

3y Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7367) for the 
purchase of a site and erection thereon of a public building at 
Lexington, Tenn; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7368) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion thereon of a public building at Savannah, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 7369) making illegal the 
pollution of the navigable waters of the United States by oil 
and other refuse matter, and providing a penalty therefor; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 162) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. DOWELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 163) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to loan to the Highty-eighth Division 
Association, for their reunion at Des Moines, Iowa, tents, cots, 
mattresses, blankets, and galvanized-iron buckets; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. BECK: Resolution (H. Res. 180) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to furnish to the House of Representatives 
a list of all individuals, firms, and corporations who made dur- 
ing the year 1918 net profits amounting to more than 25 per 
cent of their outstanding capital, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee cn Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Resolution (H. Res. 181) directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to furnish information concerning con- 


tracts for the purchase of fuel oil; to the Committee on Naval, 


Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 132) directing the chairman of the 
Shipping Board to furnish-information concerning contracts for 
the purchase of fuel oil; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 138) for the con- 
sideration of House bill 7294; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
3y Mr. BRENNAN: A bill (H. R. 7370) for the relief of 
Anna Blumenthal; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7371) for the relief of Joseph Clinton; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRINSON: A bill (H. R. 7872) to provide for a sur- 
vey of Mill Gut, North Harlowe, Craven County, N. C., with a 
view to its improvement for navigation; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7373) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary J. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 7374) granting a pension 
to Mary Anna Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7375) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin E. Hultz; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 73876) granting a pension to Robert Leigh | 


Morris; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. COLE: A bill -(H. R. 7377) granting a pension to 
Claribel Healy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 7378) granting a pension | 


to Nettie McMasters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7879) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 7380) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Yonkers, State of 
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New York, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 7381) for the relief of 
William Quinlan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7382) granting a pension to 
Melissa Jane Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 7383) for the relief of 
Melville Van Auker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 7384) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the township of Hillsdale, N. J., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7385) granting a pension to 
Kinsia S. Drennon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 7386) granting an increase 
of pension to Osco L. Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7887) granting a pension to Solomon 
Slaughter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7388) granting an increase of pension to 
Taylor Hubbard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSSDALE: A bill (H. R. 7389) for the relief of 
Simon Adler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 7390) granting a pension 
to John McManus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 7391) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha J. Munson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 7392) granting a pension to 
Frank Warden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7393) granting a 
pension to Caroline Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1560. By Mr. BRIGGS: Letter and petition of Mr. J. 8. Otis, 
New Orleans, La., asking for legislation to compel manufac- 
turers of furniture to disclose the character of woods out of 
which such furniture is made; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1561. By Mr. BURDICK: Resolution of Slocum Post, No. 
10, Department of Rhode Island, Grand Army of the Republic, 
advocating a pension of $72 a month to all Civil War veterans 
and $50 a month to all widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1562. By Mr. BURTON: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, praying for legislation to promote disar- 
mament; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1563. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 351 residents of the third 
congressional district of California, favoring the establishment 
of a department of education; to the Committee on Education. 

1564. Also, resolution by State executive committee, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of California, protesting against the 
importation into the United States and the exhibition in the 
United States of moving-picture films made in Germany, and 
the use of such films for purposes of propaganda against the 
United States and her allies in the late war; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1565. By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, opposing the passage of Senate bill 664, to protect 


| persons in the exercise of certain privileges and immun.ties 


guaranteed and secured by the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1566. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association, favoring “ more business in government and less 
government in business”; also favoring good roads with Fed- 
eral aid; to the Committee on Roads. 

1567. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Mrs. P. Dougherty, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the recognition of the Irish republic; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. . 

1568. Also, petition of Association of Importers and Dis- 
tributors of Chinese and Japanese Floor Coverings, New York 
City, in regard to the tariff; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1569. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of Harry W. Congdon 
Post, No. 11, American Legion, Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the publication in the 
press of the United States of the names and addresses of all 
persons who claimed and received exemption from military 
service in the recent World War on the ground that they were 
aliens and subjects of a foreign power; also favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation or, if necessary, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, forever denying such persons the right of American 
citizenship; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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1570. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of citizens of McLean 
County, N. Dak., favoring disarmament, and reducing Govern- 
ment expenses for the Army and Navy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1571. By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Art Workers Build- 
ing and Loan Association of Philadelphia asking tax exemption 
on interest payments from building societies not exceeding 
$500; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1572. By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution of the Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Co., of Lucerne, Ind., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing that the United States place representatives in 
foreign countries to collect and transmit information regarding 
crop and grain conditions abroad, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1578. Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Cooperative Co., of 
Royal Center, Ind., favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding that the United States place representatives in foreign 
countries to collect and transmit information regarding crop 
and grain conditions abroad, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1574, Also, resolution of the Grange Elevator Co., of Misha- 
waka, Ind., favoring the enactment of legislation providing 
that the United States place representatives in foreign coun- 
tries to collect and transmit information regarding crop and 
grain conditions abroad, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1575. Also, resolution of the Rural Grain Co., of Weston, 
Ohio, favoring the enactment of legislation providing that the 
United States place representatives in foreign countries to col- 
lect and transmit information regarding crop and grain condi- 
tions. abroad, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1576. Also, resolution of the Xenia Farmers’ Exchange Co., of 
Xenia, Ohio, favoring the enactment of legislation providing 
that the United States place representatives in foreign coun- 
tries to collect and transmit information regarding crop and 
grain conditions abroad, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1577. Also, resolution of the Gessie Grain Co., of Gessie, Ind., 
favoring the enactment of legislation providing that the United 
States place representatives in foreign countries to collect and 
and transmit information regarding crop and grain conditions 
abroad, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1578. Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Fair- 
mont, Iowa, favoring the enactment of legislation providing 
that the United States place representatives in foreign countries 
to collect and’ transmit information regarding crop and grain 
conditions abroad, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1579. Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Grain Co. of Dalton 
City, Ill., favoring the enactment of legislation providing that 
the United States place representatives in foreign countries to 
collect and transmit information regarding crop and grain con- 
ditions abroad, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1580. Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., North 
Manchester, Ind., favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding that the United States place representatives in foreign 
countries to collect and transmit information regarding crop 
and grain conditions abroad, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1581. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Fredonia, N. Dak., 
praying for the recognition by the United States of the republic 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 27, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee that all days are Thine, and Thou 
hast intrusted us with such holy custedianship. May we recog- 
nize our stewardship and faithfully fulfill our duty, and make 
every hour contribute to human good and to Thy glory. We 
ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling elerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1887) to amend seetion 32 ef the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, with 
= amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 12. An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force March 
4, 1919; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased ; 

H. R. 1945. An act for the relief of E. W. McComas; 

H.R. 8116. An act validating homestead entry of Mike Camp- 
bell for certain public land in Alaska; 

H. R. 3250. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey to Augustus 8S. Peabody certain land in Galveston County. 
Tex: 

H. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Th. Brovig; and 

H.R. 5511. An act for the relief of John Cestnik, jr. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I present a petition from 
wounded ex-service men who fought during the war, requesting 
action upon the soldiers’ adjusted compensation act. I ask that 
the petition be printed in the Recorp, without the names. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED States Puslic Hpante Ssavice Hospitan No, 38, 
345 West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 
The Hon. Senator McCumser, of North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBie Sin: Whereas we are a few of the wounded ex-service men 
who fought in the World War, we are extending to you a note of thanks 
and appreciation toward your earnest efforts and sincere devotion 
toward the ex-Service men of the World War by fighting our battles in 
the Senate, trying to push through the Senate. the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill for veterans of the World War, and your keen sense of judg- 
ment when you explained the condition during the war period and there- 
iy we said overseas, “Apra la Guerrie.” We know as vets, and 
coming in contact with some more of the veterans of the World War, 
we need the help of the Govermment not in a charitable way but by 
the Congress executing their duty by granting either a cash bonus or 
a loan, by keeping both the wolf and charitable institutions away. 

We understand that you have seen the light! We sincerely hope that 
your colleagues in the Senate will also see the need of it. 

We are sincerely thanking you for your earnest and sincere devotion 
toward the ex-service men. We are disabled and sick ex-service men 
in the hospital. We are with you in all our heart and soul for a fight 
to the finish for passing this bill. 

Let’s go! Let’s ! 

(Bighty-seven names signed to the above letter.) 

Mr. WILLIS presented sundry petitions of 360 citizens of 
London; 300 citizens of Lima; 383 citizens of Norwalk, Col- 
lins, Massillon, Wakeman, and Willard; and 180 citizens of 
Ironton, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the recognition 
of the republic of Ireland by the United States, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation to stabilize the coal industry, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions of the pastor and sundry 
members of Pleasant Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
New Bedford; the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Shelburne Falls; the eongregation of the Piedmont Congre- 
gational Church, of Wercester; Richard S. Rose, of Auburn- 
dale; and sundry citizens of Intervale, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, favoring the affording of relief to the imperiled 
peoples of the Near East, particularly of Armenia, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of Unit No. 12, United Vet- 
erans of the Republic, of Charlestown, Mass., favoring the 
maintenance of an American merchant marine, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions of 
Wendell Phillips Council, American Association for the Receg- 
nition of the Irish Republic, of Boston, and St. Bridget’s 
Council of Nurses, of Derchester, both in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for the recognition of the republic of Ireland 
by the United States, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented 350 petitions and letters in the nature 
of petitions of sundry citizens of Springfield, Charlestown, and 
Norwood, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
recognition of the republic of Ireland by the United States, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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He also presented resolutions of Carpenters’ Local Union 
No. 656, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
North America, of Holyoke; International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen and Oilers, of Fall River; International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers, of Peabody; Waist, 
Dress, and Petticoat Workers’ Union, Local No. 49, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, of Boston; Lasters 
Local No. 100, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, of Boston; 
Brotherhood of Railway Station Employees, Local Division 
No. 21, of Northampton; Wholesale and Retail Beverage 
Clerks’ Union, Local No. 853, of Boston; Stone Masons and 
Setters’ Local Union No. 9, of Boston; Bunker Hill Lodge 
No. 1099, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of Boston, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the recognition of the repub- 
lic of Ireland by the United States, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the First Baptist Church, 
Watertown; the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Winchen- 
don; the Central Congregational Church, Chelsea; the First 
Unitarian Church, Peabody; ‘the Congregational Church, East 
Longmeadow; the Trinitarian Congregational Church, North 
Andover; the Evangelical Congregational Church, Boxborough ; 
the Central Baptist Church, Southbridge; the Congregational 
Church, Middleton; Follen Church, East Lexington; the For- 
eign Policy Association of Massachusetts; the First Baptist 
Church, Wakefield; the Methodist Church, Spencer; the First 
Congregational Church, Sutton; the Lincoln Park Baptist 
Church, West Newton; the Church of the Disciples; Boston ; 
the Blue Hill Evangelical Society, Readville, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the calling of an international dis- 
armament conference by the President, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
of Post No. 1, American Legion, of Topeka ; Commander Herbert 
Foster, of Satanta; Post Commander H. J. Knubsen, of 
Argonia; Arkansas City Post, American Legion, of Arkansas 
City; and Fred Hutchinson Post, American Legion, of Mul- 
berry, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing adequate relief for ex-service men, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Seward-Ayars Post, No. 16, 
American Legion, of Neodesha, Kans., protesting against the 
reported action of United States Chamber of Commerce in op- 
posing proposed legislation to provide adjusted compensation to 
veterans of the World War, which was ordered to lie on the 
able. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Scott County 
Sunday School Association, at its convention held at Scott City, 
Kans., June 6, 1921, favoring the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which was referréd to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution of the pastor and congregation 
of the Church of Christ, of Neodesha, Kans., favoring the call- 
ing of an internationel disarmament conference, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Winfield; and the pastor and congrega- 
tion and Brotherhood Sunday School Class, of the First Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, of Winfield, both in the State of Kansas, 
favoring the enactment of legislation strengthening the so- 
called Volstead prohibition act, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) per- 
mitting the admission of certain aliens who sailed from forei;a 
ports on or before June 8, 1921, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment. , 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 490) to consolidate 
national forest lands, reported it’ with an amendment, and 
submitted a report (No. 175) thereon. 

Mr. McEKELLAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 777) for the relief of John M. 
Green, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 176) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. WapswortH), from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, to which was referred the following bills, 
reported them each with an amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (S. 1541) for the relief of J. P. D. Shiebler (Rept. No. 
177) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 1475) providing for a grant of land to the State 
of Washington for a biological station and general research pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 178), 
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Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to’ which was referred the bill (S. 920) for the con- 
solidation of forest lands in or near National Forests, N. Mex., 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No, 179) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1853) to provide for a com- 
pact commission between the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and be- 
tween said States and the United States, respecting the disposi- 
tion and utilization of the waters of the Colorado River for 
irrigation and other uses, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 180) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5756) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for these islands,’ approved August 
29, 1916, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
(No. 181) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1880) providing for the appointment of 
Warrant Officer Herbert Warren Hardman as captain in the 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to take rank under 
the provisions of section 24a of the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1920, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 182) thereon. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SEWARD, ALASKA. 


Mr. NEW. From the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 5222) to provide for the retention by the Govern- 
ment of the property in Seward, Alaska, known as the Alaska 
Northern Railway Office Building, and its use for court pur- 
poses. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. It 
involves nothing more than the transfer of a public building 
from one department of the Government to another. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator think it will involve any 
debate? 

Mr. NEW. I do not think it will take a minute. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior writes that the building referred to in the 
bill is in the possession of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, 
which commission is now bearing the expense of upkeep. The 
commission no longer desires the building for railroad pur- 
poses, it being occupied by the Department of Justice, which 
department is anxious to obtain full possession. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the property commonly known as the Alaska 
Northern Railway Office Building, being situated on lots 16 to 20, in- 
clusive, in block 16, of the town of Seward, Alaska, which was ac- 
quired by the United States under the provisions of the act ef March 
12, 1914, entitled “An act to authorize the President of the United 
Sates to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” shall not be sold under the provi- 
sions of the act of July 1, 1916, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 50, 1917, and for other purposes,” or other like acts, but 
shall be retained by the United States for use by the officials of the 
United States district court and the Department of Justice. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to transfer the custody 
of said building to the Attorney General for use as above indicated. 

All laws or parts of laws to the extent they are in conflict with the 
provisions of this act are repealed, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NEW. I ask to have printed in the Recorp the letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 28, 1921. 
Hon. Harry S. New, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: On May 16 the House of Representatives passe 
H. R. 5222, a bill “to provide for the retention by the Government of 
the property in Seward, Alaska, known as the Alaska Northern Railway 
Office Building, and its use for court purposes.’’ On May 17 this bill 
was read in the Senate and referred to your committee. 

The office building referred to in this bill is in the possession of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission, which commission is now bearing 
the oo of up-keep. The commission no longer desires the building 
for railroad purposes, and it is being occupied by the Department of 
Justice, which department is anxious to obtain full possession. 

It would be greatly appreciated if steps were taken toward an early 
passage of this bill, in order that the Alaskan Engineering Commis- 
sion may be relieved of the expense and that the Department of Justice 
may have full possession, 

Respectfully, 
ALbERT B. FALL, Secretary. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second timeé, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2152) to authorize the President, on recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, to accept lands donated to 
the United States as preserves or refuges for wild birds and 
animals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2158) authorizing the owners of the steamship 
Texas to bring suit against the United States of America 

(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2154) making appropriation for reimbursement of 
the Lidgerwood Milling Co., of Lidgerwood, N. Dak., and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2155) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
State to examine and report upon the claim of the Wales Island 
Packing Co. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that bill has been before the 
Committee on Claims for at least 20 years. I remember that 
it was referred to me as a subcommittee at one time, and the 
conmittee reported unfavorably upon it. Since that time it 
has been referred to others, and the committee has reported 
unfavorably. Why it should be sent to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations when it was before the Committee on Claims 
so long I can not understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 know that when I was a member of the 
Committee on Claims the bill was before that committee, and 
was reported adversely. That was about 14 years ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
Senator from North Dakota requested that it be referred to the 
Conrmmittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not particular where it goes. 
to have it referred to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator has no good reason for send- 
ing it to the Committee on Foreign Relations, I move that it 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory to me, but before 
there is any action taken by that committee I would respectfully 
ask that I may have an opportunity to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from North Carolina to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2156) granting a pension to Augusta Baumann; 

A bill (S. 2157) granting a pension to Vicilla Bullock (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2158) granting an increase of pension to Florence 
E. Foster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2159) for the relief of Capt. Guy R. Hartrick 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2160) providing for an additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ° 

A bill (S. 2161) for the relief of John L. O’Mara; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2162) granting a pension to Agnes Gibbons (with 
accompanying papers) ; and : 

A bill (S. 2163) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Winn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2164) for the creation in the District of Columbia 
of the office of moving-picture censor and the appointment of 
such an official, and prescribing his duties and compensation and 
for the censorship of moving pictures in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2165) granting a pension to Mary C. F. Warren; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2166) granting certain lands to the city of Water- 
town, S. Dak., for a public park; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


I wish 








By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 2167) to amend the act approved March 4, 1911, en- 
titled “An act for the establishment of marine schools, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2168) for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2169) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the treat- 
ment of disabled Government employees (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2170) to eneourage the development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the United States through Federal and State 
cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employment 
and the establishment of rural homes to those who have served 
with the military and naval forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENT TO SEASONAL COAL RATE BILL, 


Mr. REED submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Senate bill 1837 be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1837) 
to amend section 32 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 
1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, which was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 32 of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, 


as amended, is hereby amended by adding after the first paragraph a 
new paragraph to read as follows: 


“Until such time as the aggregate pnkte capital stock of the 12 
Federal land banks shall be $50,000,000 or more, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may in his discretion make deposits in addition to those au- 
thorized by the preceding paragraph, to secured, redeemed, and paid 
in the same manner as pone in such paragraph, = that any 
additional deposit made hereunder shall be called by the Secretary of’ 
the Treasury and redeemed by the bank or banks holding the same, 
within 15 days after the conclusion of each general offering of farm 
loan bonds by such bank or banks. The aggregate of such additional 
deposits outstanding at any time shall not exceed the difference between 
the aggregate paid-in capital stock of the 12 Federal land banks on the 
last day of the preceding month and the sum of $50,000,000. The cer- 
tificates of indebtedness issued to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Federal land bank for such additional deposits shall bear a rate of 
interest not exceeding by more than one-half of 1 per cent per annum 


the rate borne by the last bond issue of the land oe receiving such 
deposits.” 


Mr. CURTIS. 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Kansas to what extent the amount provided for by the Senate 
in the bill has been reduced by the House? — 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senate provided for $44,000,000 addi- 
tional. The House reduced the amount to the difference be- 
tween the actual paid-in capital stock and $50,000,000, which 
would limit it to between $24,000,000 and $26,000,000, and they 
add $6,000,000 to that, which would make about $30,000,000 
additional. I have talked with all-the members of the Farm 
Loan Board and they are so anxious because of the emergency 
to have the bill passed this morning, if possible, that they say 
they are satisfied they can get along with it as passed by the 
House. 

Mr. SMITH. The members of the Farm Loan Board are of 
opinion that the amount provided for in the House amendment 
to the bill is sufficient to meet the emergency? 

Mr. CURTIS. They thought so. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the bill can only be taken up by unanimous consent. Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? The 
Chair hears none. The Senator from Kansas moves that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HARRISON. As TI recall the provisions of the bill, there 
was $50,000,000 appropriated by the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. It would be $46,000,000 as the bill passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
mously. 

Mr. CURTIS. There was only a little opposition to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The House has cut the amount down to 
$25,000,000, 


I move that the Senate concur in the House 


As I recall, it passed practically unani- 



























































































































































































































































Mr. CURTIS. About $25,000,000, and $6,000,000 additional, 
which would be $31,000,000, allowing $31,000,000 instead of $44,- 
000.000, 

Mr. HARRISON. And now the Senator states that he has a 
communication from the authorities saying that they are will- 
ing and hope it will pass in the form in which it passed the 
House, feeling that that is’ the best they can get and that they 
can not get more, I imagine. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amount might be increased if the bill 
went to conference, but they feel that they can get along with 
this amount if the bill is passed immediately, and they would 
rather have the bill passed to-day than to have it go to con- 
ference, with the consequent delay that would take place. 

Mr. HARRISON. They would prefer the Senate proposition 
to the bill as passed by the House? 

Mr. CURTIS. They did want to have the Senate proposition 
amended somewhat, but I believe it is better to pass it as the 
House has passed it than to send it to conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


Yhe following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and.referred as indicated below: 

H. R.12. An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
March 4, 1919; to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

H.R. 962. An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick. deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1945. An act for the relief of E. W. McComas; 

H. R. 3116. An act validating homestead entry of Mike Camp- 
bel! for certain public land in Alaska; and 

H.R. 3250. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to convey to Augustus S. Peabody certain land in Galveston 
County, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Th. Brovig; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 5511. An act for the relief of John Cestnik, jr.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

THE CALENDAR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
under Rule VIEI. 

The bill (S. 656) to create a bureau of aeronautics in the 
Department of the Navy was announced as the first business 
on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 1021) to provide for the exchange of Govern- 
ment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Ha- 
waii was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present considerntion of the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], 
who is interested in the bill, is not present at this moment. 
The Senator from New: York [ fr. WapswortH] was to furnish 
him certain information. As neither of the Senators is on the 
floor at this time, I think the bill ought to go over for that 
reason only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 384) to require judges appointed under authority 
oi the United States to devote their entire time to the duties 
of a judge was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ii will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 214) to amend section 24 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 724) for the relief of Henry J. Davis was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Myr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 725) for the relief of Orion Mathews was an- 
nounced as. next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let this bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 581) to repeal the act prohibiting increased pay 
under lump-Sum appropriations to employees transferred within 
ohne year was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. IT ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


The calendar is in order 
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The bill (S. 582) to repeal section 5 of the act approved 
June 22, 1906, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pur- 
poses,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 659) to create a Federal live stock commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and to stimulate the production, 
sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock products, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1489) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employ- 
ment of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 27, 1918, as amended by the act of July 11, 1919, was an- 
nounced as next in order. ; 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1467) to earry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of 
the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1807) to aid in stabilizing the coal industry was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 425) fixing the salaries of certain United States 
attorneys and United States marshals was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 205) relating to the fiscal system of the District 
of Coluinbia, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 1016) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1375) to prohibit and punish certain seditious 
acts against the Government of the United States and to pro- 
hibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such 
acts was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) authorizing the President 
to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to take over and dispose of 13,902 tons of sugar imported from 
the Argentine Republic was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S, 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 16 
of section 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of 
June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, which was 
read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the yo in paragraph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending 
the Federal reserve act be amended as follows: 

_ Strike out all after the word “than” in the sixth line of said pro- 
viso and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That which could be borrowed lawfully from such State hank or 
trust company were it a national banking association,’ so that said 
proviso when amended shall read as follows: 

“ Pravided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted 
to discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange of any one berrower who is liable for borrowed money to 
such State bank or trust company in an amount greater than that 
which could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or trust com- 
pany were it a national banking association.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for q third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (8. 387) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes was announced as next 
in order. : 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a bill similar to the one the 
title of which has just been stated at the desk has passed the 
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House of Representatives and is now on the calendar. I ask, 
therefore, that Senate bill 387 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The bill (&. 1890) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish in the National Bureau of Standards a division to be 
known as the division of construction and housing was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. PENROSE. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 67) authorizing the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments to hold hearings 
here or elsewhere and to employ a stenographer to report the 
Same was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

The bill (‘. 1855) to save daylight in the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1838) to amend section 4887 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to patents was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 63) for the relief of Lester A. Rockwell was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

A bill (S. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was apnounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. That bill will take some time to consider. 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 136) for the relief of Dr. O. H. Tittmann, former 
superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
was announced ss next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over, 

The bill (S. 665) to provide for free tolls for American ships 
through the Panama Canal was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS. 


The bill (S. 2051) to amend seciion 3142 of the Revised Stat- 
utes to permit an increase in the number of collection districts 
for the collection of internal revenue and in the number of 
collectors of internal revenue from 64 to 74 was announced as 
next in order. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I know the Senator from 
Utah ean object to the consideration of this bill, but if it is to 
be passed at all it should be considered and passed before the 
end of the present fiscal year. Does the Senator intend to per- 
sist in his objection toward the defeat of the measure? 

Mr. KING. Yes, Mr. President. I think the bili extravagant 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know that the Senator from Utah is a 
profound financier and is thoroughly familiar with the work- 
ings of the Treasury Department. I hesitate very much to dis- 
agree with him. No one may listen to him speak at length on 
an innumerable variety of subjects without being impressed 
with his knowledge. So when he says he thinks the bill ex- 
travagant and unnecessary I am impressed; but if that is his 
attitude, I shall undertake at the proper time to move the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. The sarcasm of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
does not deter me from insisting on my objection. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not speaking sarcastically; I am en- 
deavoring to speak truthfully, however far I may fail of the 
mark, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
goes over. 


Let it 


Being objected to, the bill 


HAWAIIAN FRANCHISES. 

The bill (S. 2062) granting a franchise for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying gas and electric current in the 
districts of Wailuku and Makawao, county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask that that bill and 
the five succeeding bills be passed over. 

Mr. NEW. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will not insist 
upon that objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to examine the bills to which 
I have referred, and I have not had the opportunity to do so 
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since the calendar was last called. I have collected those bills 
together. with the reports accompanying them; I have taken 
them to my committee room, and I want an opportunity to go 
over them carefully. I shall have to insist upon my objection 
to their consideration until I can have that opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill the title of which 
has been stated, on the objection of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
Will go over, as will also the five succeeding bills on the calen- 
dar, to which the Senator from Wisconsin objects. 

The bills referred to are as fcilows: 

A bill (S. 2063) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric light 
and power within the district of Hamakua, on the island of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 2064) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within Kapaa and Waipouli, in the dis- 
trict of Kawaihau, on the island and county of Kauai, Territory 
of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 2065) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within the district of Hana, on the island 
of Maui, Territory of Hawaii; : 

A bill (8S. 2066) to authorize and provide for the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within the districts of North and South 
Hilo and Puna, in the county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

A bill (S. 2067) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize and 
provide for the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
street railway or railways in the district of Honolulu, island 
of Oahu,’ enacted by the Legislature of the Republic of Hawaii 
July 7, 1898, and granting a franchise to the Honolulu Rapid 
Transit & Land Co. to operate a street railway in the district 
of Honolulu, providing for the operation of the same, and pro- 
viding for the purchase of the same by the city and county of 
Honolulu.” 

CHANGE OF NAME OF GRAND RIVER, COLO. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 32) to change the name of 
the Grand River in Colorado and Utah to the Colorado River, 
was announced as next in order, and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let the joint resolution go over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
go over. 


ALFRED CLUFF AND OTHER SETTLERS AT FORESTDALE, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 391) for the relief of Alfred Cluff and certain 
other settlers at Forestdale, Apache County, Ariz., who were 
evicted from their homes by reason of a change in the location 
of the north boundary of the White Mountain or San Carlos 
Apache Indian Reservation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is true that this bill has 
heretofore twice passed the Senate, but I have sent a copy of 
the report on the bill, which is very voluminous, to a number of 
Senators who have advised me that they have not yet had an 
opportunity to read it, the report consisting of about 50 pages. 
I therefore ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 


HOMESTEADS IN HAWAII. 


The bill (S. 1881) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,’ approved 
April 30, 1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian Homes 
Commission, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, this bill is known as the Hawaiian 
rehabilitation bill, and there are peculiar reasons why it should 
have immediate consideration. Under existing law the lands 
which are mentioned in the bill and which by its terms are set 
aside for homesteading by the Hawaiian people are eligible 
under the general homestead laws for homestead entry by any- 
body. Unless this bill is passed now and its benefits given to 
the Hawaiian people I think it manifest that some of these 
lands, many of them, perhaps, will be homesteaded by others 
and the Hawaiians probably forever deprived of any opportunity 
to homestead them. 

I wish to say in connection with the bill that it was before the 
last Congress, not in exactly its present form but in practically 
the same form. The general object of the bill which was passed 
by the last House was the same as the general object of the pend- 
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ing measure. After its passage by the House it came to the 
Senate, and a delegation from Hawaii, which inckuded Gov. 
McCarthy, the attorney general of Hawaii, several members of 
the Hawaiian Legislature, representatives of the Hawaiian 
Chamber of Commerce at Honolulu, and various other persons, 
came to Washington to urge its passage. In opposition ‘to it 
there eame certain gentlemen who represented what was known 
as the Parker Ranch and what was known as the Raymond 
Ranch. The Parker Ranch is the larger of two big ranches and 
now controls, either by ownership or lease, about 325,000 acres 
of land. They opposed the passage of the bill and its considera- 
tion ‘was held up in the Senate. 

The Hawaiian Legislature then asked that the Hawaiian Rep- 
resentative in Congress return to Honolulu and explain to them 
the character of the objections interposed to the bill when it 
was considered by the American Congress. Mr. KALANIANAOLE 
went to Hawaii and explained to them the nature of the objec- 
tions which had been raised. 'This bill has been modified to 
meet those objections as nearly as may be and this bill has 
passed the Hawaiian Legislature. It passed the Hawaiian Sen- 
ate unanimously and passed the Hawaiian House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 26 to4. The pending measure has the indorse- 
ment of the outgoing governor, Mr. McCarthy, ‘and the approval 
of ‘the incoming governor, Mr. Farrington. The bill has been 
examined by the Interior Department, and on Saturday I per- 
sonally talked with the Secretary of the Interior, who gave the 
bill his approval. So far as I know there has been no objec- 
tion to it except as I have indicated. 





I neglected to say that the Parker Ranch interests at the | 


hearing the other day were represented here by Mr. George 
McK. McClellan, who was formerly secretary of the Chamber of 
Cemmeree of Honolulu. He came here as representing the 
Parker Ranch interests and had written authority to do -so. 
He did represent them before eur committee and the amend- 
ments which he offered were accepted. 

All objection was then by him withdrawn to the bill. Since 
that time and since the committee has reported the bill favor- 
ably the committee has been in receipt of a protest from rep- 
resentatives of the Parker Ranch, who say that Mr. McClellan 
did not have the authority to represent them, despite the fact 
that Mr. McClellan’s authority, as I have said, was presented to 
the committee in writing, and who protest the passage of the 
bill and ask that action on it be suspended until .a delegation 
from Congress can go to Hawaii and make a full investigation 
of the matter. 

Mr. President, that will require months, as everybody knows. 
In the meantime, as I have said, under the operation of law 
the lands which are now under lease, the leases on which ex- 
pire on the 30th of June, will become eligible to general home- 
stead entry. I can only cite as an evidence of what will prob- 
ably become of them if the 30th of June is allowed to come 
without the passage of this bill by stating that at the last 
drawing 31 homesteads were allotted, 17 of which went to aliens 
and the others scattering, no Hawaiian, however, coming in for 
a single one of the homesteads. 

I shall-be glad to'say ‘anything that may be called for in fur- 
ther explanation of the measure, but I think it ought to have 
present consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from In- 
diana yield ‘te the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW. ‘Yes. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the measure, I am in hearty 
accord with its provisions. I wish to inquire of the Senator, 
though, whether provision was made in this bill to prevent the 
carving up of these very valuable sugar lands and subjecting 
them to homestead entry? 

Mr. NEW. The sugar lends are not opened to homestead 
entry under this bill. They are not withdrawn, but under the 
operation of this bill the process is that agricultural lands are 
made available for homesteads. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I understand that; but the point I had in 
mind was this: When I was in Hawaii‘a short time ago I made 
a rather exhaustive investigation concerning the sugar lands, 
and a policy seemed to have been adopted by which those 
valuable sugar lands were to ‘be carved up into small home- 
steads, and ‘ultimately, after they had been homesteaded, the 
result would be that they would get back into the hands of a 
few individuals. 

Mr. NEW. Y¥es. 

Mr. KING. Those were really the prime assets which the 
Territory had to meet its obligations. It then ‘had obligations 
and of necessity it will have obligations in the future, and I 
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felt that some method ought to be adopted to conserve those 
valuable sugar lands as an asset. 

Mr. NEW. ‘The Senator is eminently correct. If they were 
subjected to the carving process, the value of the sugar lands 
of Hawaii:and that of the Territory as a sugar producer would 
be utterly destroyed. 

Mr. KING. ‘Then, if it does not embrace the sugar lands, I 
think the measure is very wise and ought to go through. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want to say this to the 
Senate: I appeal to the Senate to pass this bill now for the 
relief of the Hawaiian people. There are only a few thousand 
of them left. I think the Hawaiian people should have the ad- 
vantage of the land affected by the pending bill. 

I am perfectly aware that the Parker Ranch people will al- 
ways object to any legislation that will deprive them of the 
great advantages that they have enjoyed for the last 50 years, 
paying nothing to speak of in rents for the three hundred and 
odd thousand acres of land out of the comparatively few acres of 
land in those islands. The passage of this bill, after taking care 
of the Hawaiian people mentioned in the bill, will mean, through 
the leasing of valuable sugar lands by the Hawaiian govern- 
ment, a revenue of something like $700,000 per annum from 
a source from which they have had no revenue to speak of in 
the past. 

The Senator from Indiana has well said that this bill ought 
to become law before the 1st day of July. If not, some of the 
lands are going to pass out of the hands of the United States, 
and perhaps ultimately the most valuable of the lands involved 
will revert to the hands of the Parker Ranch and the other peo- 
ple that have enjoyed the benefits of them first granted years 
ago by the King. 

I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am by no means opposed 
to this bill. I do not wish to be in the attitude of even sug- 
gesting opposition to it. I think that Iam in accord with what 
the Senator from Indiana has said; but it happens that I am 
to-day in receipt of a very lengthy telegram from a constitu- 
ent who protests very bitterly against the bill, and says that he 
has a representative on the way, who will arrive here on the 
29th. Under those circumstances, I think that this representa- 
tive ought to be given the opportunity to present his objections. 
I ask nothing more than that. 

I object to the present consideration of the bill because of this 
telegram from my constituent, and not because of a personal 
opposition at all. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, as I have tried to set forth, the 
reason for immediate consideration lies in the fact that on the 
30th of this month these lands, under the operation of the pres- 
ent law, become eligible for general homesteading. I do not 
know the gentleman who sends this telegram to the Senator 
from California. The Senator from California has told me that 
he did not identify him. Perhaps he has identified him since 
I talked with him before. The Delegate from Hawaii is on the 
floor, and has told nre that he does not know who this -gentle- 
man is. ‘The representatives of the Parker Ranch, the Ray- 
mond Ranch, and everybody who has any kind of objection to 
urge to this bill, have already been heard, and have been heard 
at great length, before two sessions of Congress. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is hardly good faith with the 
committee for them to ask now that consideration of the bill 
be withheld until the afternoon of the last day before the 
damage is ‘done, if damage is to be done, through the fcilure 
of this bill to pass. They have had every opportunity to be 
heard. They have been notified and have had their representa- 
tives present. I have cabled them myself. I have done every- 
thing in the world,I could to give them every opportunity here 
to present their case, and they have taken the fullest advan- 
tage of that opportunity. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I tried to make very plain 
the theory upon which my objection was made. Possibly I 
did not succeed. I am not opposed to the bill; but with a tele- 
gram like that which I hold in my hand from a constituent of 
mine, saying that he has a representative coming here and that 
he will be here on the 29th, I could do nothing else than object 
in order that he may be given a hearing. This is not a personal 
objection to the bill at all, I repeat, because I think personally 
I shall favor it. 

It is all poppy-cock to talk about immediate haste in connec- 
tion with a bill that is presented here to-day; but there is an- 
other method by which it may be brought up, and that is by 
regular motion, in which the Senator doubtless could prevail 
upon the facts that he asserts; and then, so far as my objection 
having been made is concerned, I have done ail that I could. 
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But here is the telegram, and I will read it into the Recorp 
merely in justice to the man who signs it, and for no other 
reason. He is entitled to be heard like any other man: 


Hwaiian rehabilitation bill comes up Senate June 27. Title of bill 
is pure camouflage for big interests in Hawaii to secure complete mo- 
nopoly of Hawaiian government lands. Similar bill was presented once 
before with approval local legisiature, which was utterly discredited 
by public of Hawaii. In the interests of all taxpayers of the Territory 
this bill should not pass, It repeals clause in organic act limiting land 
holdings to 1,000 acres. Present homesteading laws give Hawaiians 
greater opportunities for rehabilitation, as they afford them opportuni- 
ties of acquiring good lands for agricultural purposes which under this 
proposed bill will be entirely monopolized by big interests. Nobody 
really believes that rehabilitation will be anything but costly failure, 
and the scheme is condemned as vicious class legislation based on de- 
liberate misrepresentation of facts. The proposed legislation is so in- 
sidious and far-reaching Senate ought not to act without careful in- 
vestigation on the ground. ‘Therefore suggest appointment of subcom- 
mittee go to Hawaii. No injury can result from delay. G. J. Waller, 
jr., arrives Washington 29th.. Have given him letter to you. 


CHARLES REppY. 

I present this telegram. “It comes from San Francisco, from 
a constituent. Personally, I am not opposed to the bill. I be- 
lieve, however, that any man who presents matters of that sort 
is entitled to be heard. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I do not at all misunderstand the 
Senator from California. What he says is all right, but I sub- 
mit that there is the grossest misstatement of fact contained in 
this telegram. The sender of the telegram says this bill was 
before Congress before, and that since that time it has been 
utterly discredited in Hawaii. Why, nothing could be further 
from the truth than that. It has been back to Hawaii. It has 
since passed the Hawaiian Senate by a unanimous vote. It 
passed the house of representatives by a vote of 26 to 4. It has 
had the approval of all these gentlemen who have been here 
within the last few days, and some of whom are still here, and 
is agreed to by the representatives of the very interests that, 
I presume, Mr. Reddy represents before the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, and without the slight- 
est disposition to take radical issue with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—he and I, I think, are in full understanding on this 
matter—I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1881) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide a government for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as amended, to estab- 
lish an Hawaiian Homes Commission, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments proposed 
by the committee will be stated. 

The first amendment was, on page 4, line 
“Keaaupaha” and insert “ Keaaukaha.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 19, after the word 
“except,” to insert “by further authorization of Congress and,” 
so aS to make the paragraph read: 


(1) For a period of five years after the first meeting of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission only those lands situate on the island of Molokai, 
which are particularly named in paragraphs 1 and 3 of section 203 
hereof; Waimanu, in the district of Hamakua; Keaaukaha, in the dis- 
trict of South Hilo; and Panaewa, Waiakea, in the district of South 
Hilo, island of Hawaii, shall be available for use and disposition by said 
commission under the provisions of this title, and none of the remain- 
ing available lands named in said section 203 shall, after the expira- 
tion of the said 5-year period, be leased, used, or otherwise disposed 
of by the commission under the provisions of this title, except by fur- 
ther authorization of Congress and with the written approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 20, after the word 
“ within,” to strike out “ two” and insert “ three,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

(3) In case any land is to be selected by the commission out of a 
larger area of available lands, such land sball not assume the status 
of Hawaiian home lands until the commission, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, makes the selection and gives notice thereof 
to the commissioner of public lands. The commission shall give such 
notice within three years after the expiration of the 5-year period re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1 of this section. Any such notice given there- 
after shall be deemed invalid and of no effect. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 1, after the word 
“roads,” to strike out “street” and insert “ streets,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

(3) The term “public lands” includes all lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii classed as government or crown lands previous to August 15, 
1895, or acquired by the Government upon or subsequent to such date 
by purchase, exchange, escheat, or the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, or in any other manner; except (1) lands designated in sec- 
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tion 203 of the Hawaiian homes commission act, 1920, (2) lands set 
apart or reserved 7 Executive order by the President, (8) lands set 
aside or withdrawn by the governor under the provisions of subdivision 
(g) of this section, (4) sites of ic buildings, lands used for roads, 
8 ts, landings, nurseries, = , tracts reserved for forest growth 
or conservation of water supply, or other public purposes, and (5) lands 
to which the United States has relinquished the absolute fee and owner- 
ship, unless subsequently placed under the control of the commissioner 
and given the status of public lands in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, the Hawaiian homes commission act, 1920, or the Revised 
Laws of Hawaii of 1915; and 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 
The next amendment was, on page 27, line 6, after the word 


“any,” to strike out “ irrigated,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: . 


(ad) No lease of agricultural lands or of undeveloped arid public 
land which is capable of being converted into agricultural land by 
the development, for irrigation purposes, of either the underlying or 
adjacent waters, or both, shall be granted, sold, or renewed by the 
government of the Territory of Hawaii for a longer period than 15 
years. Hach such lease shall be sold at public auction to the highest 
bidder after due notice as provided in subdivision (h) of this section 
and the laws of the Territory of Hawaii. Each such notice shall state 
all the terms and conditions of the sale. The land, or any part thereof 
so leased, may at any time during the term of the lease be withdrawn 
from the operation thereof for homestead or public purposes. in which 
case the rent reserved shall be reduced in proportion to the value of 
the part so withdrawn. Every such lease shall contain a provision to 
that effect: Provided, That the commissioner may, with the approval of 
the governor and at least two-thirds of the members of the land board, 
omit such withdrawal provision from the lease of any lands suitable 
for the cultivation of sugar cane whenever he deems it advantageous to 
the Territory of Hawaii. Land so leased shall not be subject to such 
right of withdrawal. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 21, after “ May 
27,” to strike out “1915” and insert “1910,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


(f) No person shall be entitled to receive any certificate of occupa- 
tion, right of purchase lease, cash freehold agreement, or special home- 
stead agreement who, or whose husband or wife, lias previously taken 
or held more than 10 acres of land under any such certificate, lease, 
or agreement made or issued after May 27, 1910, or under any home- 
stead lease or patent based thereon; or who, or whose husband or 
wife, or both of them, owns other land in the Territory the combined 
area of which and the land in question exceeds 80 acres; or who is an 
alien, unless he has declared his intention te become a citizen of the 
United States as provided by law. No person who has so declared his 
intention and taken or held under any such certificate, lease, or agree- 
ment shall continue so to hold or become entitled to a homestead lease 
or potent of the land, unless he bacomes a citizen within five years after 
so taking. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, line 8, after “ May 27,” 


to strike out “1915” and insert “1910,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: d 


(g) No public land for which any such certificate, lease, or agree- 
ment is issued after May 27, 1910, or any part thereof, or interest 
therein or control thereof, shall, without the written consent of the 
commissioner and governor, thereafter, whether before or after a home- 
stead lease or patent has been issued thereon, be or be contracted to be 
in any way, directly or indireetly, by process of law or otherwise, 
conveyed, mortgaged, leased, or otherwise transferred to, or acquired 
or held by or for the benefit of, any alien or corporation; or before 
or after the issuance of a homestead lease or before the issuance of 
a patent to or by or for the benefit of any other person; or, after the 
issuance of a patent, to or by or for the benefit of any son who 
owns, or holds, or controls, directly or indirectly, other land or the use 
thereof, the combined area of which and the land in question exceeds 
80 acres. The prekiatons of this paragraph shall not apply to trans- 
fers or acquisitions by inheritance or between tenants in common. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 7, after the word 
“ thereof,’ to strike out “two” and insert “ three,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Sec. 315. The Hawaiian organic act is hereby further amended by 
adding at the end thereof three additional sections to read as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 14, to insert 
the following: 


Sec. 106. The board of harbor commissioners of the Territory of 
Hawaii shall have and exercise all the powers and shall perform all 
the duties which may lawfully be exercised by or under the Territory 
of Hawaii relative to the control and management of the shores, shore 
waters, navigable streams, harbors, harbor and water-front improve- 
ments, ports, docks, wharves, quays, bulkheads, and landings belongin 
to or controlled by the Territory, and the shipping using the same, an 
shall have the authority to use and permit and regulate the use of the 
wharves, piers, bulkheads, quays, and landings belonging to or con- 
trolled by the Territory for receiving or discharging passengers and 
for loading and landing merchandise, with a right to collect wharfage 
and demurrage thereon or therefor, and, subject to all applicable pro- 
visions of law, to fix and regulate from time to time rates for services 
rendered in mooring vessels, charges for the use of moorings belonging 
to or controlled by the Territory, rates or charges for the services of 
pilots, wharfage, or demurrage, rents or charges for warehouses or 
warehouse space, for office or office space, for storage of freight, goods, 
wares, and merchandise, for storage space for the use of donkey engines, 
derricks, or other equipment belonging to the Territory, under the 
control of the board, and to make other charges, including toll or 
tonnage charges on freight passing over or across wharves, docks, 
quays, buikheads, or landings. The board shall likewise have power 
to appoint and remove clerks, wharfingers and their assistants, pilots 
and pilot-boat crews, and all such other employees as may be necessary, 
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and to fix their compensation; to make rules and regulations pursuant 
to this section and not inconsistent with law; and generally shell have 
all powers necessary fully to carry out the provisions of this section. 

All mopeys appropriated for harbor improvements, including new 
construction, reconstruction, repairs, salaries, and operating expenses, 
shall be expended under the supervision and control of the board, sub- 
ject to the provisions of law. ll contracts and agreements authorized 
by law to be entered into by the board shall be executed on its behalf 
by its chairman. 

The board shall prepare and submit annually to the governor a 
report of its official acts during the preceding year, together with 
its recommendations as to harbor improvements throughout the 
Territory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, what was the first amend- 
ment that was agreed to in the front part of the bill? I did 
not catch it. 7 \ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment to which the Senator refers. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 4, line 22, strike out “ Kea- 
aupaha ” and insert “ Keaaukaha.” 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 8, to change the 
number of the section from “106” to “ 107.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to provide a government for the Territory 
of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900, as amended, to estab- 
lish an Hawaiian homes commission, granting certain powers to 
the board of harbor commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii, 
and for other purposes.” 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1010) to amend sections 5549 and 5550 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States was announced as next 
in order, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 62) for the relief of Charles K. Bond, alias Kim- 
ball W. Rollins, was announced as next in order, and was read. 

Mr. KING, Let that go over. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 

The resolution (S. Res. 73) amending Rules XXXVII and 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate so as to provide 
for the consideration of nominations and treaties in open execu- 
tive session unless otherwise ordered was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let that go over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mi. PENROSE. Is the Senator particularly anxious to pro- 
ceed with the resolution now? 

Mr. HARRISON. There is going to be a substitute offered 
for it, but I do not see the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. KNox] present. I did want to take up the proposition 
some time this week, however. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not know but that the Senator ex- 
pected to have it passed without further discussion. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I am sure that some Senators on the 
other side would like to defend their course when they vote 
against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be passed over. 


TEMOAK BAND OF HOMELESS INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 224) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase a tract of land with sufficient water right attached, for 
the use and occupancy of the Temoak Band of homeless Indians, 
located at Ruby Valley, Nev., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs to offer some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


ALBERT H. RAYNOLDS, 


The bill (S. 901) for the payment of certain money to Albert 
H. Raynolds was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Albert H. Raynolds, or his 
personal representatives, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $2,290.49, for and on account of two 
United States Indian vouchers in the amounts, respectively, of $907.98 
and $1,382.51, which vouchers were issued on the 26th day of March 
1877, to Dwight J. McCann, an Indian freight contractor, and cashed 
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by the said Albert H. Raynolds,.and.which said vouchers were allow 
for payment by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on the 2d day o 
May, 1877, and afterwards refused, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

UMATILLA RESERVATION LANDS. 


The bill (S. 926) to withhold from sale and to restore to the 
Indians of the Umatilla Reservation certain lands which were 
authorized to be offered for sale under the act of March 8, 1885, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That section 2 of the act of March 8, 1885 (23 Stat. L., p. 342), be, 
and the same hereby is, amended so as to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to withhold from sale or disposition for use as tribal graz- 
ing grounds all unentered and undisposed of lands in townships 2 
south, ranges 34 and 385 east of the Willamette meridian, Oregon, 
formerly a part of the Umatilla Reservation : Provided, That any settler 
on these lands, prior to April 21, 1921, shall be permitted to acquire 
title to lands covered by his settlement, not exceeding 160 acres of 
nontimbered lands and 40 acres of timbered lands, at not less than the 
appraised value thereof, by making entry of the lands at the proper 
district land office within six months from the date of the passage of 
this act and by complying with the provisions of law governing other 
entries of Umatilla lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HEIRS OF KO-MO-DAL-KIAH, 


The bill (S. 1111) for the relief of the heirs of Ko-mo-dal- 
kiah, Moses agreement allottee No. 33, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to make an allotment of not more than 80 acres of 
land within the diminished Colville Reservation, in the State of Wash- 
ington, to Ko-mo-dal-kiah in lieu of portions of Moses agreement allot- 
ment No. 33, embraced within the patented entries of Francis M. Fulton 
and Carrier French. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BRIDGE OVER LITTLE COLORADO RIVER, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 1738) for the completion of a bridge across the 
Little Colorado River near the Leupp Indian Agency, Ariz., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby pres, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, for the completion of the ap- 
proaches and the protection of the abutments to the bridge across the 
Little Colorado River near the Leupp Indian Agency, Ariz., reimburs- 
able from the tribal funds of the Navajo Indians, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LANDS PURCHASED FOR HOMELESS INDIANS, 


The bill (S. 1926) to extend the provisions of the act of 
February 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That unless otherwise specifically provided, the 
provisions of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. 388), as 
amended, be, and they are hereby. extended to all lands heretofore pur- 
chased or which may hereafter be purchased by authority of Congress 
for the use or benefit of any individual Indian or band or tribe of 
Indians. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Kansas to give an 
explanation as to the objects of this bill? 

Mr, CURTIS. The Government, by virtue of several acts of 
Congress, has purchased tracts of land in different States for 
Indian tribes. The appropriations were made in the appro- 
priation bills, and no specific law was made applicable. So 
the department has asked that the act of 1887, which is a 
general Indian allotment act, be made applicable to all the 
lands purchased for Indians in different States. Principally 
the lands purchased for homeless Indians are located in Cali- 
fornia, a little less than 35,000 acres; some lands in Minnesota, 
some lands in Wisconsin, and some in one or two other States. 

This bill, let me say, was drawn by the department, and in- 
troduced at their request, so that they might have some definite 
legislation applicable to lands purchased for homeless Indians. 

Mr. KING. I will state the reason why I made the inquiry. 
Knowing that the department contemplated purchasing, if it 
has not already done so, some arid lands, lands to be dis- 
tinguished from lands which are owned by the Indians in some 
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sections, I was wondering whether a general statute relating 
to what might be denominated normal lands would be ap- 
plicable to some of the dry, arid, subnormal lands which the 
Government will purchase for the Indians. 

Mr, CURTIS. In the purchase of lands and in the allotment 
of arid and ‘semiarid lands, separate and distinct provisions 
have been made in reference to their allotment and manage- 
ment. For instance, in New Mexico and Arizona the amount 
of irrigable land has been limited to 5 or 10 acres, depending 
on the case, and no doubt if arid or semiarid lands were pro- 
vided for in the future the legislation would designate what 
should be done with them, the number of acres to be allotted, 
and so forth. 

Mr. KING. ‘Then there is enough flexibility in existing law, 
or laws which are to be made applicable to lands hereafter 
purchased, to permit the department to award to the Indians 
reasonable acreage, sufficient for their wants? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think so. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR SOLDIERS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


The bill (S. 506) to provide adjusted compensation for veter- 
ans of the World War, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Can the bill be considered in this hour? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be impossible to consider the bill under 
the 5-minute rule, and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumsBer] not being in the Chamber, I ask that it may go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM. 


The bill (S. 1855) to provide for the establishment, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of a post-roads and interstate highway 
system, to create a Federal highway commission, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


J. L. HOLMES, 


The bill (S. 518) granting a deed of quitclaim and release to 
J. L. Holmes of certain land in the town of Whitefield, Okla., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the word “ in- 
terest,” to insert the words “in and to lots 2 and 3, block 14, in 
town site of Whitefield, Okla.” ; and on page 2, line 3, to strike 
out the word “ scheduled ” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ conveyed,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to execute, acknowledge, and deliver, in the 
name of the United States of America, a deed of quitclaim and release 
to J. L. Holmes, of Whitefield, Okla., his heirs and assigns, of all the 
right, title, and interest in and to lots 2 and 3, block 14, in town site 
of Whitefield, Okla., which was granted to the United States of Amer- 
ica by a deed from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to the United 
States of America, dated the 21st day of September, A. D. 1904, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, said lots having been er- 
roneously conveyed to the United States instead of H. HB. Farrell, who 
subsequently sold and transferred same to J. L. Holmes, 

The amendments were agreet to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF INDIANS ON RAILROAD LANDS. 


The bill (S. 902) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New 
Mexico, or California,’ approved March 4, 1913, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, in line 6, after the numerals “ 1916,” 
to insert the words “and the act of June 30, 1919,” and in 
line 9 to strike out, after the word “ where,” down to and in- 
cluding the word “approval” in line 2, page 2, and insert “it 
is shown that the lands were actually occupied in good faith by 
Indians prior to March 4, 1913, and the applicants are otherwise 
entitled to receive such tracts in allotment under existing law 
but for the grant to the railroad company,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all of the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act for the relief. of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, 
New Mexico, or California,” approved March 4, 1913, and amended 
by the act of April 11, 1916, and the act of June 30, 1919, be, and 
the same are hereby, extended to March 4, 1923: Provided, That the 


provisions of this act shall apply only in cases where it is shown that 
the lands were actually occupied in good faith by Indians prior to 
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March 4, 1913, and the applicants are otherwise entitled to receive 
such tracts in allotment under existing law, but for the grant to 
the railroad company. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


A bill (S. 1168) to authorize the payment of certain taxes 
to Stevens and Ferry Counties, in the State of Washington, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

MRS. BENJAMIN GAUTHIER. 

The bill (S. 1732) for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, in line 4, page 1, after the word 
“convey,” to strike out the words “ by issue of patent,” and, 
in line 5, after the words “Lac du Flambeau,” to insert the 
words “with the consent of the Lac du Flambeau Indians to 
be evidenced in such manner as he may require,” and, on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “thereon,” to insert “All expenses of 
survey and conveyance to be paid by Mrs. Gauthier,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby. authorized to sell and convey to Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier, of 
Lac du Flambeau, with the consent of the Lac du Flambeau Indians 
to be evidenced in such manner as he may require, a tract of land 
not exceeding 10 acres in lot 3, section 8, township 40 north, of range 
5 east, on the Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, in Wisconsin, 
said tract to be selected by the said Secretary and to include the land 
occupied by said Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier with hotel, store, warehouse, 
residence, summer cottages, barn, and social hall; said conveyance 
shall be made tpon payment to the Secretary of the Interior of such 
sum as he shall determine to be the reasonable value of the land 
conveyed, exclusive of the improvements thereon. All expenses of sur- 
vey and conveyance to be paid by Mrs. Gauthier. 

The receipts of such sale shall be paid into the Treasury and 


placed to the credit of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Chippewa 
Indians. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1829) for the relief of Walter Runke was «an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1894) to amend section 26 of an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs,” etc., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2022) promoting civilization and self-support 
among the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New 
Mexico, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 154) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to Arthur HB. Rump was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1251) providing for investigations for irrigation 
works in Green River, Wyo., was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING ACT AMENDED. 


The bill (S. 574) to amend an act entitled “An act to save 
daylight and to provide standard time for the United States,” 
as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. STERLING. I object to the present consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
South Dakota will withdraw his objection. The bill affects 
only the people of Idaho, and they are merely asking to be given 
back the time they have used there since pioneer days. 

Mr. STERLING. Then I did not understand the bili. I 
understood that it was a general daylight saving bill. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it is not. 

Mr. GOODING. It is merely a local bill. 

Mr. STERLING, I withdraw my objection. 
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The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to save daylight 
and to provide standard time for the United States,” approved March 
19, 1918, as amended, be, and the same hereby is, further amended 
by adding thereto, after section 2 and before section 4, an additional 
section to be known as section 3, as follows: De 

“Src. 8. In the division of territory, and in the definition of the 
limits of each zone, as hereinbefore provided, so much of the State of 
Idaho as lies south of the Salmon River, traversing the State from 
east to west near 45° 30’ latitude, shall be embraced in the third zone.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1951) for the relief of John Hickson, jr., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 7) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the business of loaning money on security of any kind by per- 
sons, firms, and corporations other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and loan 
associations, and real estate brokers in the District of Colum- 
hia,” approved February 4, 1913, was announced as next in 
order. ; 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

RECEPTION OF JAPANESE PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION. 


Mr. CURTIS (at 1 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.). Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate take a recess until half past 1 
in order that the Senate may receive the Japanese parliamentary 
delegation now on a visit to the Capitol. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris] as the committee to introduce the visitors 
to the Senate Chamber. 

The Senate thereupon took a recess for 20 minutes, and the 
members of the Japanese parliamentary delegation were es- 
corted by the committee appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore into the Senate Chamber, the members of the delegation 
being— 

Rokusaburo Nakanishi, chairman, Seiyu Kai (political party). 

Kunimatsu Hamada, vice chairman, Kokuminto (political 
party). 

' Takeo Tanaka, director, Kensei Kai (political party). 

Hideo Higuchi, Kensei Kai (political party). 

Yeikichi Hikita, Seiyu Kai (political party). 

Naota Kumagai, Seiyu Kai (political party). 

Juichi Nozoye, Seiyu Kai (political party). 

Senpei Yajima, Koshin Club. 

Tobei Nakamura, secretary of the house of representatives. 

Nobuzo Kawai, assistant secretary of the house of representa- 
tives. 

K. S. Inui, secretary of the delegation. 

Torao Kawasaki, ‘secretary of the delegation. 

The members of the Japanese parliamentary delegation took 
their places at the left of the Vice President’s desk and the 
Members of the Senate were presented to them by the committee 
appointed by the President pro tempore. 

The Members of the Senate having paid their respects to the 
visiting guests, on the expiration of the recess (at 1 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate was called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 

LANDS IN 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
next bill on the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 2421) granting certain public lands to the 
city of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 2, line 10, 
after the word “report,” to insert “or if the Secretary shall 
otherwise determine,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the south half of the northwest quarter 
and the north half of the southwest quarter of section 23, township 
1 north, range 2 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona, be, and 
the same is hereby, granted to the city of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal 
purposes, upon condition that the said city shall make payment for 
such land at the rate of $1.25 per acre to the receiver of the United 
States land office at Phoenix, Ariz., within 60 days after the approval 
of this act: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States 
all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in the land, 
and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided 
further, That the grant herein is made subject to any valid existing 
easements on said land and upon the express condition that within 
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30 days of the receipt of any request therefor from the Secretary of 
the Interior the mayor of said city shall submit to the Secretary of 
the Interior a report as to the use of the land herein granted during 
the period named in such request, and that in the event of his failure 
to so report, or if it is shown in such a report or if the Secretary 
shall otherwise determine that the terms of this grant have not been 
complied with, the grant shall be held forfeited, and the Attorney 
General of the United States shall institute suit in the proper court 
for the recovery of said lands. 


The amendment was agreec. to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 2422) for the relief of settlers and entrymen 
on Baca Float No. 3, in the State of Arizona, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


VASHON ISLAND MILITARY RESERVATION, WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 5622) providing for the appraisal and sale «2 
the Vashon Island Military Reservation in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with 
an amendment, ‘on page 3, line 15, after the word “ privilege,” 
to insert “ within a period to be fixed by the Secretary,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
the land in the Vashon Island abandoned military reservation in sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3, all in township 21 north, range 2 east, Willamette 
meridian, in the county of King, in the State of Washington, to be 
surveyed and subdivided into tracts and lots to conform as far as 
practicable to the tracts and lots lawfully occupied by the tenants 
thereon as lessees or sublessees on May 1, 1920, 

Sec. 2. That after said survey and the approval thereof by the Com. 
missioner of the General Land Office the plat thereof shall be filed 
in the office of the register and receiver in the manner provided by 
law, and thereafter any person who as lessee or sublessee was in 
actual occupation of any portion of the lands described in section 1 
hereof on the ist day of May, 1920, who made actual settlement 
thereon in good faith under the terms of a certain lease held of the 
War Department by one James Bachelor, or a sublease thereunder, or 
anyone who has since said date succeeded to the occupation and in- 
terest of any such prior settler, his heirs or assigns, shall be entitled 
to purchase for the appraised value one of such surveyed tracts so 
occupied, no right of purchase to exceed the tract actually occupied and 
improved by a lawful lessee or sublessee on May 1, 1920, and in no case 
exceeding 20 acres in a body, according to Government surveys and 
subdivisions thereof, upon the payment to the Government of a sum 
of money equal to the appraised value thereof, such appraisement to be 
made as provided by law: Provided, That in making such appraisement 
the appraisers shall not include the improvements thereon made by the 
occupants of such lands: Provided further, That payment to the Gov- 
ernment may be made in one sum, or not less than one-tenth cash and 
the balance in nine or less number of equal annual installments, with 
interest at 5 per cent per annum, payable annually, as the purchaser 
may elect, and with the option in the purchaser, his heirs and assigns, 
to pay the remaining installments on any date when installment be- 
comes due. 

Sec, 3. That if any tract of the lands described in section 1 hereof 
be not purchased by the lessee or sublessee, his heirs or assigns, as 
provided in section 2 of this act, within 90 days after the same becomes 
subject to purchase under the provisions of this act, then and in that 
event the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to dispose of 
the remaining lands under the provisions of the act of Congress of 
July 5, 1884, entitled “An act to previde for the disposal of abandoned 
and useless military reservations,” and the said lessees, sublessees, 
heirs or assigns, who do not purchase such tracts shall have the privi- 
lege within a period to be fixed by the Secretary of removiny from their 
tracts any buildings placed thereon, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to reappraise any unsold tracts from time to time before 
offering the same for sale under said act of July 5, 1884. 

Sec. 4, That the Secretary of the Interior in making the survey pro- 
vided for by this act shall ascertain what part of said lands, if any, 
are needed for lighthouse or roadway purposes, and any lands needed 
for such purposes shall be segregated or reserved for such use, and the 
—— so segregated or reserved shall not be subject to disposal here- 
under. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. FRANCIS M. MADDOX, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The bill (S. 1032) for the relief of Maj. Francis M. Maddox, 
United States Army, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the account of Maj. Louis C. Wilson, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, the sum of $1,989.14, to be 
paid Lieut. Col. Francis M. Maddox, Fourth Regiment Alabama Na- 
tional Guard Infantry, for pay and services rendered from June 4 
1920, to September 30, 1920, inclusive, together with commutation of 
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quarters, light, heat, and longevity pay, Lieut. Col. Francis M. Mad- 
dox, performing said duties, having been detailed as assistant to the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, War Department, Washington, D. C., and 
having received no pay for such assignment for period set forth. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hrerriin] whether the officer dur- 
ing this. period received compensation for other services by vir- 
tue of some other position which he held? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; he did not, Mr. President. The Senator 
from. Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], a member of the Committee on 
Claims, had charge of the measure in the committee, and he has 
the report of the comniitiee. I ask him to give the committee’s 
viewpoint to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire how, with the pay which 
is allowed, the officer could receive so great a sum for prac- 
tically one month or six weeks of service. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s 
query, I will say that the service covered the period from June 
4 to September 30, inclusive, which, of course, is quite a bit 
more than one month or six weeks. It is approximately four 
months’ service. 

The situation arose in this way: 

The War Department called Maj. Maddox, of the National 
Guard, to the Militia Bureau and gave him an assignment there. 
After he hed been in the service probably six weeks the auditor 
raised the qaestion that he was not entitled to pay on account 
of the lav aot permitting a National Guard officer to be assigned 
to the Militia Bureau, and made some suggestions as to an 
nmended order which would probably cover the situation. The 
Secretary of War amended the order. and five or six weeks 
mere elapsed, and then they again raised the question that even 
under the amended order he was not entitled to his pay. How- 
ever, they had paid him and did pay him for about two or 
three months under the order. Then they made a request upon 
him that he refund the amount he had received. I think the 
third time the Secretary of War amended the order so as to try 
to make it meet the objection raised by the auditor and sub- 
sequently raised by the Comptroller of the Treasury. It is my 
understanding that the officer rendered the service and that it 
was purely on account of a technicality raised by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury that he did not receive his pay. 

Secretary Baker wrote a letter explaining the case fully and 
recommending the payment of the claim, in which he stated 
that it was a just debt against the United States; and subse- 
quently Secretary Weeks reviewed the case and wrote a similar 
letter, which is contained in the files. Both Secretaries recom- 
mend the payment as being just and say that the services were 
rendered. It was upon that showing that the committee unani- 
mously reported in favor of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let me inquire of the Senator whether this offi- 
cer was receiving compensation during this period for other 
services because of the other position which he occupied? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. He was not receiving other compensation, 
because he was here in the bureau giving his time te the bureau 
under the assigninent and received ne other pay. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Hoping and expecting that this money would 
be paid to him. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Auditor for the War Department first 
authorized the payment to him of about thirteen hundred and 
odd dollars, I think, and then, when the Comptroller of the 
Treasury held that they had no right to pay it, because the 
Comptroller of the Treasury took the position that they had 
no right to assign an officer from the National Guard to the 
Militia Bureau, and, on the other hand, the Secretary of War 
took the position that they did have a right to’do it, they 
ordered him to refund the thirteen hundred and odd dollars of 
money that had already been paid over to him. 

Mr. KING. And is this now to cover that amount? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. This bill covers that thirteen hundred and 
odd dollars that he refunded and additional services besides that. 

Mr. KING. How did this officer happen to be in the War De- 
partment and subject to their jurisdiction in the beginning? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. He was in the National Guard, and they 
called him in and assigned him to a post in the Militia Bureau 
as representing the National Guard in connection with the 
bureau. 

Mr. KING. If he had not received this assignment, what 
position wouid he have held with the National Guard or with 
the Government? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I judge that if he had not received it he 
would, of course, have remained in his former position until 
discharged from the service and, of course, would have drawn 
his salary in the other position. 
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I may read just the closing paragraph of the letter of Secre- 
tary Baker, and Secretary Weeks wrote a similar letter. In 
fact, I think the letter is worded almost exactly like this one: 

Opinion as to the justice of this claim: The officer in question ‘per- 
formed military duty in good faith. The War Department issued orders 
which, in its opinion, authorized the performance of duty by this officer 
and his payment from Federal appropriations. There can be no doubt 
that there is a moral obligation on the part of the Government to pay 
for services rendered. It is known in the War Department that Con- 
gress, in passing section 81 of the act of June 3, 1916, intended to per- 
mit the use of National Guard officers as assistants to the Chief of the 
Military Bureau. The construction placed upon the following provi- 
sion of law by the comptroller has deprived Maj. Maddox of his just pay. 

Then he gives the provisions of the law. He further states 
that it was the intention of Congress that they should be allowed 
to call in National Guard officers to be assigned as assistants 
in this burean. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RELIEF OF GEORGE A. ROBERTSON. 


The bill (S. 496) for the relief of George A. Robertson was 
announced as next in order, and was read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Montana tell me 
whether the department paid Mr. Robertson anything between 
1913 and 1916? 

Mr. MYERS. He never received anything except his wages. 
He was working up to the time he was injured, and I do not 
think he has been in the employ of the Government since. He 
was incapacitated from pursuing his work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may go over to-day. I 
have not yet had time to read the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT CO. OF MARYLAN™D. 


The bill (S. 1484) for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, after the 15th day of July, 
A. D. 1921. United States Treasury Department 53 per cent coupon 
certificates of indebiedness, series B—-1921, dated July 15, 1920, and 
due January 15, 1921, Nos. 3298 and 3299, of the denomination of 
$5,000 each, with interest from July_15, 1920, to the date of maturity 
of said certificates of indebtedness, January 15, 1921, and also to re- 
deem, after the 15th day of September, A. D. 1921, United States 
Treasury Department 53 per cent coupon certificates of indebtedness, 
series TM2-1921, dated July 15, 1920, and due March 15, 1921, 
Nos. 2216 and 2217, of the denomination of $5,000 each, with interest 
from July 15, 1920, to the date of maturity of said certificates of in- 
debtedness, March 15, 1921, in favor of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, without presentation of said certificates, the certificates of 
indebtedness having been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That 
the said certificates of indebtedness shall not have been previously pre- 
sented for payment: Provided further, That the said Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland shall first file in the Treasury Department 
bonds, each in the penal sum of double the amount, of the principal 
and interest of said certificates of indebtedness of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States of America, in such form and with such 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to in- 
demnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on account 
of the lest, stolen, or destroyed certificates of indebtedness herein- 
before described. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from Indiana, who I notice 
reported the bill, if there is any possibility of the Government 
sustaining any loss if the bill should pass? 

Mr. NEW. No, Mr. President. The bill of a character 
similar to many which have been passed by Congress. The 
situation is simply this: There were four certificates of in- 
debtedness, of $5,000 each, stolen from the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland. The company make claim for them, and the 
bill stipulates, of course, that they are to file a bond with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Satisfactory to the Secretary, in- 
demnifying the Government in double the amount of the face 
value of the bonds. I think there can be no objection to the 
bill. We pass bills of such a character with that provision at- 
tached right along. 

Mr. KING. For my own information, I would like to inquire 
of the Senator whether there is any possibility of those certifi- 
eates being negotiated and getting into the hands of innocent 
purchasers and being presented to the Government later on by 
such.innocent holders. 

Mr. NEW. The Government can certainly sustain no loss, be- 
cause the Government is indemnified by a bond in double the 
amount of the face of the certificates. They are supposed to 
have been stolen. The bill was introduced by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. WELLER], was referred to me as a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Claims, and with that provision in it I 
reported the bill favorably. 
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Mr. KING. Are the certificates negotialiie? Would they | 
pass current as money? | 


Mr. NEW. They were dated July 15, 1920, and one was due 
January 15, 1921, and the others due March 15, 1921. I think 
there is no possibility of the United States suffering any loss. 
That is amply provided against. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 

The bill (S. 985) to amend the provisions of an act relating 
to certain railway corporations owning or operating street rail- 
ways in the District of Columbia, approved June 5, 1920, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

PUBLIC-BUILDING CONTRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS. 

The bill (S. 1905) providing for the relief of certain con- 
tractors and subcontractors for the post offices and other build- 
ings and work under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 2, line 12, 
after the word “but,” to insert “in response to such invitation 
were,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limitation contained in the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors 
for the pest offices and other buildings and work under the supervision 
of the Treasury Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 
25, 1919, that “no claims for such reimbursement shall be paid unless 
filed with the Treasury Department within three months after the 
passage of this act,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to consider and act upon any 
elaims filed under said act of Congress which were received in the 
Treasury Department on or before December 5, 1919. 

Sec. 2. That the aforesaid act of August 25, 1919, shall be held to 
include all contracts for the construction, improvement, special repair, 
equipment, and furnishing of post offices and other public buildings 
specified in said act, including the United States courthouse in the 
District of Columbia, the bids for which were invited prior to April 6 
1917, but in response to such invitation were not opened until 
subsequent to that date, and on which said bids contracts were 
awarded, and as to such contracts claims for reimbursement, as 
provided by said act of August 25, 1919, as amended by the 
act of March 6, 1920, may be filed within three months after the 
passage of this act: Provided, That the claim of no subcontractor shall 
be allowed and paid under the provision of this section unless it is 
established by satisfactory proof that his subbid, as subsequently ac- 
cepted, was submitted to the contractor on any of the work above 
referred to prior to the submission of the Government contractors’ bid 
to the proper governmental authority. : 

Src. 3. That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to expedite the 
examinatioin and payment of claims filed under the provisions of, the 
aforesaid act of August 25, 1919, as amended, he is hereby authorized 
in his discretion, from and after the passage of this act and until 
June 30, 1922, to detail from the field force of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury such number of superintendents of construction and 
others as he may deem necessary, and for such period as he may con- 
sider proper, to serve in the Office of the Supervising Architect, ex- 
clusively to aid in the examination and settlement of said claims. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not object to the considera- 
tion of this bill, because I was not sufficiently advised as to its 
terms and limitations and implications. It seems to me, after | 
having heard the bill read, that it imposes penalties upon the 
Government and may subiect the Government to the payment 
of very large sums. Moreover, if the Government is to afford 
relief to every contractor who during the war had contracts 
with the Government, and because of the rise in materials or 
in wages failed to make the profits anticipated or possibly in- 
curred losses—if the Government is to meet all those obliga- 
tions, or is to expose itself to the payment of those claims, it is 
a matter which ought to receive the serious consideration of 
Congress. 

The Senator from Maine, who reported the bill, knows that 
during the war contracts were entered into between individuals 
and between individuals and the Government, under which pri- 
vate individuals were to do certain work for individuals and to 
do certain work for the Government. Because of the mounting 
prices, in many instances losses were sustained, and in many 
instances no profits were made. 

Is this legislation for the purpose of reimbursing all who had 
not provided for the contingency of rising prices, and therefore 
failed to make profits or sustained losses? If that is the pur- 
pose of this measure, where are you going to draw the line, be- 
cause, as the Senator knows, there were thousands of contracts 
entered into, involving perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and if those contracts were lived up to and were based upon 
prewar prices there would be very great losses, and the Goy- 
ernment, if it sets this precedent here now, may be called upon 
to pay very large sums. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator from Maine 
enters into any elaborate reply I desire to interpose an objec- 
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tion to the consideration of the bill at this time. It apparently 
removes the bar of the statute of limitation. The only infor- 
mation the report gives us-is that the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds thinks there is good reason to remove 
the bar, and that is all. 

I myself am unable to understand why the bill should not 
have gone to the Committee on Claims. The Committee on 
Claims is charged with the duty of inquiring into claims for 
compensation alleged to be due from the United States. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will withhold his objection, I 
think I can make a statement which will clear the situation en- 
tirely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the objection. 

Mr. FERNALD. On August 25, 1919, a bill passed both 
Houses and became a law, permitting contractors to present 
their claims to the Treasury of the United States, where they 
had been interfered with by priority orders, their material 
taken, and their men taken from them by the Army and Navy. 

There were 347 such contracts for the building of post office 
and other Federal buildings in the United States. Under that 
law there have been 96 adjustments. Sixty-one claims have 
been rejected entirely, and there are now 65 which are being 
adjusted. 

This bill does three things. Under the law the contractors 
were obliged to file their claims within three months after its 
passage, which was November 25, 1919. 

There were 10 claims which were not received in the 
department by that date, and 10 only, on account of sickness— 
I think, one case of insanity—and in some cases small con- 
tractors who were not notified and did not know of the passage 
of the act. 

First, the bill takes care of those 10 contractors. The 
amount is very small. That is the first provision in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator not tell us what 
the amount is in the cases of those claims? 

Mr. FERNALD. The estimated amount to cover 
claims was $2,750,000. An appropriation was 
$2,000,000, and but $1,532,953.97 has been paid. 

The bill first takes care of those 10 men. Then there were 
15 contractors who made their bids prior to April 6, 1917, and 
the bids were not *opened by the Treasury Department until 
after April 6, 1917. There are 15 of those contractors, and 
that is all that is contemplated and taken care of in this 
measure. As I stated, the estimate was for $2,750,000, the ap- 
propriation was $2,000,000, and we have not come anywhere 
near the amount estimated. 

The third provision is a most fair and just measure. It 
authorizes the Secretary to detail from the field force of 
the Supervising Architect such number of superintendents of 
construction and others as he thinks necessary to aid in the 
examination and settlement of the claims. Many of the 
claims that are unsettled at this time are unsettled because 
of a lack of clerical force. It is not suggested that any new 
men be hired in the department, but that the Secretary may 
have authority to call in some of those who are outside to 
help adjust the claims. 

A similar bill had the approval of former Secretary McAdoo, 
and I have his letter here. It also had the approval of former 
Secretary of the Treasury Glass, and the pending bill has the 
approval of the present Secretary of the Treasury. I have a 
letter from him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock hav- 
ing arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The Reaptne CrerK. A bill (S. 1806) to further amend the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal 
rates for the transportation of coal. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I should like unanimous con- 
sent to complete my statement, if it is satisfactory to the Sena- 
tor from Montana and if he would be willing to withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do net feel disposed to do that 
until I have some kind of information as to the facts upon 
which we are asked to waive a perfectly valid defense of the 
statute. 

Mr. FERNALD. I thought I was making it quite clear. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand that 
I offer no objection whatever to the general principle of the 
bill. Of course, the Government of the United States ought to 
respond in damages to those who were injured by reason of the 
priority orders. ‘The principle I admit, but apparently some of 
the claimants did not make their claims in time, and it is now 
proposed that the Government shall waive a defense of the 
statute against those claims without any reason .being assigned, 
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so far as the report goes, to show what the facts are upon 
which we are asked to act. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Montana still objects or whether he will permit me to complete 
my statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be very glad to join in 
giving unanimous consent to allow the Senator to complete. his 
statement, but until the Recorp shows some facts upon which 
Wwe may act I shall have to insist upon my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
does not require unanimous consent to go on with his statement. 
He is speaking now upon the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. StaNtey] to the unfinished busi- 
ness, the so-called coal bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Then, I think I shall complete my state- 
ment. Most of the bills on the calendar to-day have been passed 
over, but I believe this is a very urgent measure. 

The bill, as I said, provides, first, that those men who did 
not file their claims within three months may have an oppor- 
tunity to file them. Those men were 10 days behind the date 
mentioned in the act that was passed. That is one reason. It 
seems to me only fair that they should have that opportunity. 
That is the first provision. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. DoT understand that these contracts come 
within the spirit of the law which Congress passed a fewyears 
ago and to which the Senator from Maine referred? 

Mr. FERNALD. They do. 

Mr. POMERENE. And the claimants can not get the com- 
pensation asked for because of the technical objections to 
which the Senator refers? 

Mr. FERNALD. Precisely; that is true. Some of them were 
small contractors who never heard of any legislation. There 
are only 10 of them. That is the first provision. 

The second provision covers 15 contracts for the construc- 
tion of Federal buildings, which were to be built on proposals 
for which bids were invited prior to April 6, but not opened 
until after that date. Those 15 men made their bids, mailed 
them to the Secretary, but the bids were not opened until after 
April 6. The bill provides that they shall have an opportunity 
to be heard. 

The third provision simply authorizes the Secretary to detail 
from the field force of the Supervising Architect such number of 
superintendents of construction and others as he may think 
necessary to aid in examination and settlement of the claims. 
As I have said, there are 65 claims now in various stages of 
adjustment and on account of a lack of clerical force they are 
unable to make any adjustment of the claims. The bill provides 
that they may call on these men for that purpose only. 

As I said, the bill had the approval of Mr. McAdoo, later of 
Mr, Glass, and now it has been approved by the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The matter-was taken up by the full 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House and 
had the approval of the entire committee in a unanimous report, 
and the same is true as to the Senate committee. It seems to 
me that the men ought to be taken care of at this time. 

It would seem, in case the pending legislation were enacted, 
that $250,000 additional might be required in this connection— 
that is, if all the bills were allowed, but many of the bills have 
not been allowed. Some allowances have been for one-quarter 
or one-half the amount claimed; but by the bill the matter is 
simply taken to the Secretary of the Treasury and there, 
unless the claim is just, it is turned down entirely. It does seem 
to me that the men ought to be settled with at this late date. 
I hope the Senator from Montana will withdraw his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is 
before the Senate, and the pending question is upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not wish to inter- 
fere in any way with the bill that has been discussed by the 
Senator from Maine. ‘I have a very sympathetic feeling with 
the purposes of the bill to relieve some of those people, but as 
the morning hour has passed and the unfinished business is 
before the Senate I wish to say a few words about the bill that 
we have under consideration. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I think it is very important 
that the Senator from Alabama should be heard by more Sena- 
tors than are present at this time. For that reason, if he will 
permit, I will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. STANLEY. Very well; I defer to the Senator’s wish. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator, but I would really 
prefer to speak to those here rather than to call in those who 
are absent, 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have been waiting patiently to 
try to secure action on Calendar No. 174, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 63) granting consent of Congress to the States of 
New York and New Jersey to enter into the agreement for the 
establishment of “The port of New York authority,” which 
would have been reached in a very few moments if the unfin- 
ished business had not been laid before the Senate. It is a 
measure to which I am quite sure there can be no objection. I 
wonder if the Senator from Alabama would object if I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of this particu- 
lar matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. It is a joint resolution providing for agreement 
between the States of New York and New Jersey to enter into 
an understanding about the development of the port of New 
York. The two States have appropriated millions of dollars, 
and it is purely a formal matter on the part of Congress. They 
can not move until this formality -is gone through with and 
they are given this regular technical authority. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator 
will move to take up the joint resolution, to vote with him to 
displace the unfinished business now before the Senate, but I 
am sure the proposition the Senator has in mind will cause 
debate, and I think we ought to go on with the unfinished 
business if we are to consider it. 

Mr. EDGE. I was simply going to ask unanimous consent 
to lay aside temporarily the unfinished business, in order that 
this matter might be considered. I can not imagine that any 
debate will be brought about by its consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I assure the Senator I shall be through 
in a few minutes, and I am sure he will be just as willing to 
wait on me as I am to wait on him. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on the 25th in- 
stant the President had approved and signed bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles: 

S.78. An act authorizing the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of North Dakota; 

S. 694. An act providing for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the southern judicial district of the State of 
West Virginia; and 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution creating a commission to repre- 
sent the United States in the celebration of the first centennial 
of the proclamation of the independence of the Republic of 
Peru. : 

CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL (S. DOC. NO. 41). 


™he PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and with the accompanying report referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress a re- 
port from the Secretary of State concerning the desirability of 
he Government of the United States participating in an Inter 
national Centennial Exposition which is to open in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on September 7, 1922. 

To the recommendations of this report, I give my hearty ap- 
proval. I trust the Congress will view the matter favorably 
and will make timely provisions to enable the United States 
suitably to participate in the exposition. 

WARREN G. HaArpINa. 

Tue WuHirte Hovusse, June 27, 1921. 

SEASONAL RATES ON COAL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, in the last campaign one 
of the battle cries of the Republican Party was to take the Gov- 
ernment out of business, and, although there was no particular 
basis on which to rest that battle cry, because, where the Gov- 
ernment at that time had been functioning in business, it had 
been doing so under war necessities and not upon a peace basis, 
yet I have no doubt that it was a very popular battle cry and 
that numerous votes were annexed to the Republican column 
because it was believed that the leaders of the Republican Party 
were going to do something to alter war conditions, unshackle 
business, and give it a chance to swim out. Of course, the Re- 
publican Party was in control of both branches of Congress at 
that time, and I suppose the voting population of the country 
visualized that something else might hapyen if a Republican 
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President was put in office. As I said, it was a popular battle 
cry. 

If there is one precept handed down from the time of the 
fathers that commands the confidence and respect and approval 
of the great American people, it is the saying of Thomas Jeffer- 
son that that country which governs least governs best. There- 
fore this assumed battle cry of the Republican Party was an- 
nexing to itself the principles of Thomas Jefferson, and holding 
out to the American people that the shackles of interference by 
the Government with business would be removed if they once 
came into power, Yet they have been in power for a few 
months, and the principal business that seems to have come be- 
fore Congress since they have been returned to power is putting 
politics back into business and not taking it out. This is one 
of the bills of that character, although it is not so bad as others, 
for, in my judgment, there is a worse bill to follow and some 
worse ones have preceded it. There is much that may be said 
in advocacy of the bill; but, nevertheless, it is one of that class 
of bills that those who think along Republican lines always 
nestle to their hearts. It is founded on the idea of using the 
power of the Government to help one man at the expense of 
others, being somewhat parallel to the doctrine of a high pro- 
tective tariff, a tariff of prohibition of imports, which is levied 
in order that one man may grow fat behind the wall at the ex- 
pense of his fellows, with the sheltering arm of the Government 
to protect him. This bill is one of that character. It is to 
fester one industry at the expense of others. Therefore I object 
to it. 

There are provisions of interest in the bill; provisions that 
might meet with our approval. I listened to the argument of 
the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN], who has the bill in charge. I have examined his dia- 
granis, Which are hung about the walls of this Chamber, in order 
to demonstrate that coal mining is a seasonal industry; that 
there is more demand in the wintertime for coal and more of 
it mined and shipped at that season than in the summer time, 
and that it would be the part of wisdom to encourage the 
mining and shipping of coal in the summer time and thereby 
relieve the pressure in the wintertime. So far so good; there 
is ne objection to that part of his argument or to that proposal ; 
but the Senator from New Jersey, who properly desires, if he 
can, to take care ef those who buy coal in New Jersey and 
who do not produce it, is overlooking the fact that the coal 
business is not the only seasonal business in the United States. 
Of course, 
steady flow of production and consumption throughout the year, 
and therefore the varying seasons do not seriously affect them ; 
but when it comes to agriculture—which is a larger industry 
than is coal mining—it is an entirely seasonal business. If the 
Senator from New Jersey would introduce a bill here designed 
to give Government aid at the expense of his constituents to 
enable the farmers of Alabama to extend the time of sale and 
distribution of their cotton crop through 12 months instead of 
through 3 months, and to carry their crops over during that 
period, I am sure if he could secure the passage of such legisla- 
tion he would do great benefit to the farmers of the South; 
for one of the disastrous conditions that confront them is that 
they do a seasonal business; that they must reap their crops 
and market and distribute them within two or three months, 
thereby glutting the market whilst their crops are coming in, 
when the market is not ready to absorb them all at one time. 

If it were necessary I might go on to illustrate the point by 
citing business after business in the United States which have 
this seasonal difficulty to meet. The fact that the business is 
seasonal, that it dees not run evenly all through the year, 
affects those who are engaged in it; it affects their sales; it is 
injurious to them; but I do not think the strong arm of the 
Government is going to be used in order to relieve them. I 
would have no objection to the Senator from New Jersey re- 
lieving the coal business if it could be done without injury to 
others. 

Mr. McKkELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama 
his view in reference to the particular phase of the bill which I 
shall now quote. The bill provides that: 

The commission is hereby authorized to initiate, establish, approve, or 
adjust rates for the transportation of coal during specified seasons. 

The question I. wish to ask the Senator is this: If rates are 
made less in the spring of the year, of course, the people 
of the country who are able to afford it may buy their coal 
at the reduced prices; but will not the commission increase the 
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rates in the following winter when the coal actually moves, 
when everybody is obliged to have it, and will it not make the 
cost of the coal just that much greater to those who are least 
able to bear the increased prices? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it manifestly will, and that is 
one of my objections to the bill; but I was just ceming to that 
point in my argument. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator's pardon for interrupt- ° 
ing him, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am giad to have had the interruption, 

As I was proceeding to say, I should have no objection to 
relieving the seasonal condition in the coal industry if it could 
be done without putting the burden and the injury on somebody 
else, although I do not believe much in that class of legislation ; 
but this bill, in order that the coal mines may operate with the 
Same degree of steadiness in the summer that they do in the 
winter, proposes to pass the burden on to somebody else and to 
make somebody else pay for it. 

One difficulty in the coal business—and it is a very serious 
difficulty and possibly one that can not be avoided—is that 
neither the great producers of coal nor the great consumers of 
coal have storage facilities in any degree commensurate with the 
productive capacity of the industry. The railroads, which are 
great consumers of coal, have very few bins or places for stor- 
age, and if they store coal at all it is mostly in their open ears. 
The great industries have but small capacity for storage in pro- 
portion to their needs, and it is difficult for them to carry over 
the coal from one season to another. Of course, I understand 
the purpose of this bill is to encourage the consumer, where he 
can do so and is able to do so, te develop storage facilities to 
take care of the summer production of coal. So far as the 
miner is concerned, of course, I recognize that, in a way, the 
plan proposed would be helpful to him, because when there is 
no car at the tipple the miner can not mine coal, there being no 
place to dump it when it comes from the mine to the top of the 
earth. That, however, is rather an objection that might be 
raised against the manner of doing business than against the 
particular time when the consumer seeks to buy coal. 

The Senator gives us very excellent illustrations of the fact 
that a great deal more coal is produced in preportion to con- 
sumption in the winter than in the summer time. I am not 
going into that espécially, because, in the main, it is true. Of 
course, some of the vital years that are shown on the chart are 
war years. The year of greatest discrepancy is the year 1918, 
when, practically by Government action, everybody who wanted 
the coal was ordered—for a request amounted to an order 
then—to buy their coal in the summer so as not to interfere 
with the winter business. Of course, a year of that kind is not 
a normal year on which to base any argument; but, in the maia, 
the statements and facts set forth in the charts are true, that 
there is more coal proportionately mined in the wintertime 
when the demand is greater than in the summer time. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bama yield to the Senater from Kentucky? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The sale of anthracite coal was stabilized 
by a flat reduction of 50 cents a ton during certain months in 
which there was a reduced production and a reduced demand. 
While that concession no longer exists, the habit was acquired 
and the sale of anthracite coal is stable even yet. A reduction 
in the rate to the Great Lakes of 28 cents a ton restored a 
traffic of 20,000,000 tons of coal that had been going by the all- 
rail haul in other directions. I wish to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the propriety’ of so amending this bill as to repose 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission the pewer to make such 
reductions as it deems advisable in order to stimulate the pro- 
duction and movement of coal at certain seasons. If the bill 
after amendment should not do that there would be no harm to 
the consumer and I believe there would be the probability of get- 
ting what good there is in the bill out of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I am 
heartily in favor of his amendment, and I think it greatly im- 
proves the bill, but I have some other objections to the bill 
which the amendment does not meet. 

As I understand the Senator’s amendment, it goes to this 
proposition and I think he is right about it. A part of this bill 
reads as follows: 


(19) In order to promote continuous operation of coal mines, steady 
employment of coal miners, and economical use of facilities for dis- 
tribution of coal, the commission is hereby authorized to initiate, estab- 
lish, approve, or adjust rates for the transportation of coal during 
specified seasons or riods which shall be greater or less than the 
rates for other specified seasons or periods but which in the judgment 
of the commission will yield as nearly as may be the same annual 
revenue for like movement as rates without seasonal variation, to be 
maintained by carriers as a whole or as 2 whole in each of such coal rate 
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groups or territories as the commission may from time to time desig- 
mate for that purpose, or by such carrier or carriers as the commission 
may designate. 


That provision is filled with dynamite to industry, Before 
coming to the point raised by the Senator from Kentucky, this 
bill contemplates that the commission may divide the country 
into “ coal-rate groups,” and that then a Seasonal rate may be 
provided in one group without providing a seasonal rate in 
another group. 

I will illustrate. New Orleans is a competitive point, by 
reason of transportation on the Mississippi River, between the 
eoal fields of Kentucky and Illinois and the coal fields of Ala- 
bama. It is often in close competition. You put it in the power 
of the commission in this bill to say, if they want to do so, 
either that the New Orleans market shall be entirely monopo- 
lized when the seasonal rate is on by the coals of Kentucky 
and Illinois, or, on the other hand, that the coal fields of Ala- 
bama shall have the monopoly, because in the sale of coal as a 
general rule the freight rate amounts to more than the price of 
the coal at the mines, and coal can go into competing territory 
only to the extent that the coal rates equalize each other, or a 
little farther, and there it has to stop; and where you get a 
competitive territory that the coal from different districts goes 
into, if you adopted the seasonal rate for one and did not adopt 
it for the other, you would exclude from that market the coal 
from the other coal field. 

You may say that the commission will not do it. I will not 
underwrite that they will not do it. I have seen these gentle- 
men that run business from Washington do far more remark- 
able things than that, and do them unwittingly. We have 
had a trial of this method of running the coal business—of a 
commission in Washington dipping into the business of people 
in the distribution of coal—and I can give you an illustration 
that came to my personal knowledge of how things often go 
awry because the man sitting in a swivel chair at a roll-top 
desk here in Washington can not see beyond yonder range of 
mountains and know what business is doing on the other side 
of them. 

During the war there was a gentleman in my home city who 
was engaged in the sand business, and about 97 per cent of ‘his 
sand was dug to furnish to the furnaces and the pipe factories 
to cast their iron in. One day I got a telegram from him saying 
that the coal commissioner, the director general of coal of the 
United States, had taken him off a certain list, and that al- 
though he had a contract with the coal mines to furnish him 
coal he could not get any. He had one of these steam shovels; 
he did not need more than about 10 tons of coal a month, but 
he had to have that to supply a large number of furnaces, and 
he said that the Washington authorities had ordered that he 
should not have any more coal. He asked me to go down and 
see what was the matter. 

I called on the power that was and he said he was very sorry, 
but the policy of the Government was to build no more houses 
during the war, and that as sand was used only for the building 
of houses my constituent would have to be deprived of the use 
of coal in digging his sand. I asked him if he had ever looked 
into the file of papers. He admitted that he had not. Then I 
opened them, and when I opened the papers and laid the facts 
before him there were letters and telegrams from these furnace 
companies saying that they could not cast iron without sand in 
which to cast it, and that this man’s business was to furnish 
sand for casting iron; and then this gentleman very kindly re- 
versed his order, because it was not prohibited to make pig 
iron—in fact, pig iron was needed during the war—and author- 
ized this gentleman, a man of small means, to proceed with his 
business and get about 10 tons of coal a month with which to 
dig sand. 

That was not all. It ran along for about three months, and a 
new gentleman in charge of this bureau for distributing coal 
came into office, and he was ordered to economize in coal, of 
course, and like a good servant he proceeded to do so, not with 
an overdegree of intelligence, because he also failed to read his 
files; and he had not been in office many days when I got an- 
other telegram from my Birmingham constituent saying that 
they would not furnish him any more coal, and he had been 
taken off the list. So I went down to see the next man, and he 
told me he had sent for the file and had looked at the outside 
cover, and said that he was sorry, but the policy of the Govern- 
inent was against building houses during the war and he could 
not allow my constituent to have the 10 tons of coal a month 
With which to dig his sand. I asked him to look into the file, 
and when he read the papers in the file and saw that the sand 
was to aid in the making of pig iren instead of building houses 
he reversed his order and gave the man the coal, and it ran 
along the next time for about six months. 
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Then they got another man down there who was going to 
Sweep clean as a new broom and save coal, and out came another 
order saying that this man in Alabama could no longer dig 
sand, cutting him off from his coal supply. He wired me, 
and I went back to see the next new man, and he had read the 
outside of the file saying that this 10 tons of coal was going for 
digging sand, and never opened it. I again asked him kindly 
to open his file and read it, and when he discovered that the 
sand was to make pig iron and not to build houses he reversed 
the order, and the gentleman in Alabama was allowed again to 
receive his 10 tons a month; but I said to this man when I left: 
“My. friend, this is the third time I have been here. I do not 
know how long this war is going to last. Would you object to 
pasting a piece of paper on the outside of the file saying that 
this coal is used to dig sand, and the sand makes pig iron, and 
does not build houses, so that your immediate successor may 
know what is in the file without going through the pains and 
the difficulty of unstrapping the band and looking inside?” 

That may seem like an exaggerated case, although it is an 
actual one, and it was one of those necessities that grew out 
of war; but I am tired of war, and I hope you are. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. While the Senator is indulging in un- 
pleasant memories, may I be permitted to give him one from 
actual experience? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be delighted to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. POMERENE. A manufacturer in Cincinnati whose prod- 
uct was in part wood was required to have a certain amount 
ef coal each month, but from the refuse of his woodworking 
department he got more than half of his fuel. He had a 
sprinkling system fer fire protection, and under this order he 
was not permitted to use any coal for fuel. Therefore his plant, 
which employed 300 men, was shut down and he was obliged 
then to get coal in order to preserve his sprinkling system from 
freezing, and as a result it took more coal to preserve the 
sprinkling system than it would have taken to operate the entire 
plant and give employment to 800 men. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly ; and even that was near at 
home to the then director general, where he might not have 
had to look over the mountains and see what was happening. 
But, Mr. President, with these occurrences during the war, 
which the people very patriotically and generously accepted 
because their boys were on the battle fields, it was because of 
these things, when a great political party placed on its ban- 
ners the battle cry, “ We are in favor of taking politics out of 
business,” that a good many of these people rallied to their 
flag. Here they are back, putting politics into business just as 
fast as the legislative machine can grind it out; and, as I say, 
here is a proposition that you are to put into the hands of a 
commission here in Washington, that does not know anything 
about it, the power to make a seasonal rate in one district and 
to withhold it in another district of business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator claim that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission know nothing about the coal 
business or the rates affecting it? They have just made a sea- 
sonal rate for the Lake transportation of coal. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission about this business in a minute. Of course, they 
are very delightful gentlemen, but they do not know it all, any 
more than the gentleman that sat down here on B Street during 
the war and insisted that coal should not be used for digging 
sand because he had never heard of its being used for casting 
iron. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. REED. I have a distinct recollection of some hearings 
recently had in which it appeared that the chief cause of the 
coal shortage was a lack of cars, and it further appeared that 
that shortage had been accentuated by orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sending cars that ought to have been at 
coal mines out into different parts of the country in different 
work. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is right, and I am coming 
to that. The Senator from New Jersey has not gone to the 
bottom of this, The gentlemen who furnished him these beauti- 
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ful pictures that hang around the wall so entranced his vision 
that he has not been able to see behind them; but there is 
something behind this proposition that I want him to see, and 
I am glad he is here. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the Senator is unfair in 
that. I have tried to study the question for two years, and I 
believe I am right in this measure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator recognizes, according to 
his own language, that this seasonal rate can be put into effect 
either in the country at large or in districts. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Why, yes; certainly it is. correct, 
because there is n winter market in certain places and a summer 
market in other places. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then in a competing market, where 
there are two competing districts, it is entirely possible, if not 
probable, that this commission may give the seasonal rate to 
ene and withhold it from the other, cut out competition, and 
drive one coal field out of business or out of the business of 
that market. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can not accept that statement, be- 
cause I do not believe that is what the commission would do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know; I do not say they would do it 
intentionally ; but I will show the Senator before I get through 
that they have done a great many things, as to which I do not 
charge them with any bad motives, that are equally foolish. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the line 
of the Senator’s thought 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The fact is that in many markets in the coun- 
try coal from five or six different fields meets; it comes from 
distant parts of the country, and if seasonal rates were made 
for a certain group of mines it would operate to the disadvan- 
tage of the four or five or six other points of production. 
I do not know of a market in the United States of any im- 
portance where the coal is not supplied from a number of dis- 
tricts, some of it being hauled for hundreds of miles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is undoubtedly correct. 
Now I will come to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stanrry], which is not only based on common 
sense and common reason but is based on abstract justice. I 
am not one of those who indulges in the ery of “ Down with 
the rich and up with the poor.” But the man is not worth 
much whose heart does not feel a sympathetic beat for the 
man who in dead of winter has to buy his coal by the scuttle- 
ful or the half ton in order that his family may not freeze or 
starve; and here is a bill reported by one of the great com- 
mittees of the Senate—a committee of which I am a member 
myself, though I did not join in reporting the bill, a _ bill 
brought in and vouched for by one of the great committees of 
the Senate—which on its face proposes to give to him that hath 
and to take away from him that hath not. It proposes to give 
to the great consunrer of coal, the man who has storage facil- 
ities, the man who buys over a hundred tons of coal, buys it 
by the carload lots, cheap rates in the summer, and then force 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to charge the old rate 
in the winter, but to add on to the winter rate the reduction 
made in the summer for the benefit of the great consumer, the 
manufacturer, or the proprietor of the great hotel. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know the Senator does not want 
to be unfair in his argument against this bill. It is quite 
true that some domestic consumers probably would pay an 
increased price, say 25 cents a ton, should they buy their coal 
in the winter, when under this schenre the rate is higher. But 
suppose the domestic consumer was in the market for 10 tons 
a year, which is a fair average, the increase for his whole 10 
tons would be only $2.50. The object of this bill is not to save 
money for the domestic consumer in the summer and penalize 
him in the winter; the object of the bill is to stimulate the 
purchase of coal during the summer, to take from the peak load 
of 21,000,000 tons now carried by the railroads in the winter, 
which causes e scarcity of cars and results in transportation 
difficulties, and distribute it in the summer time, and avoid 
searcity prices, when coal runs to $28 a ton. Is it not worth 
while to penalize 25 cents in order to save the scarcity prices 
to the donrestic consumer of $5, $10, and even $15 plus in the 
wintertime? I think the Senator is unfair. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
bain yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mer. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator not allow me to an- 
swer the Senator froin New Jersey first and then I will be glad 
to yield? 


Ala- 
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Of course, I expected the answer of the Senator from New 
Jersey to what I said. The Senator engages in big things, in 
big business, with big men. Two dollars and fifty cents would 
not be much for a man who bought 1,000 tons, to run a great 
hotel, or to run a manufacturing plant, to keep a ship or a 
yacht in steam; but $2.50 in the middle of winter to the man 
who earns his bread in the sweat of his face may mean some- 
thing, and it is likely to mean more under this Republican rule, 
with bread lines and soup houses, than it has in the past. It 
may be very little, but it is not just. That is what I say. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
consent to a further interruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I do not think the Senator meets 
my argument. I am not making a political speech or a reply to 
his political speech or his attack on the Republican Party or the 
administration at the present time. I point to the fact that this 
bill was before the Congress during the former administration, 
and it is a sincere effort to avoid the condition which caused so 
much suffering last year and the year before. 

The Senator might object to it, might be against it, but when 
he says that putting $2.50 a ton on the man who purchases i0 
tons means nothing to me, and sneeringly refers to the fact 
that I am in big business, he is very unfair in his argument, be- 
cause the point I am making, which he does not answer, is that 
this seasonal freight rate is an inducement to prevent that 
domestic consumer from paying $25 or even $50 more for his 
coal, by reason of the equalizing of the unbalanced load be- 
tween summer and winter. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is entirely wrong if he 
thinks that I was sneering at his position in life, *or I was not. 
I rejoice with the Senator. I merely think the Senator does 
not see the other side of the question, that is all. I do not 
think he sees the position of the not one man but the millio.s 
who are going to be penalized by this bill, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission being required to raise the rate on them, 
and make them pay it to the extent that it has lowered it on the 
others. 

It nray be but very little to each one of these modest coal 
consumers, and it may Save a vast deal to the great consumers 
of coal in the great markets, but I say a bill which carries that 
provision in its belly is not just, it is not equitable, and it is not 
right, and that is why I object to it. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. There is no difference, after all, between 
the statement made by the Senator from Alabama and the 
admission made by the Senator from New Jersey as to the 
effect of this bill upon the very consumers the Senator from 
Alabama is talking about. I wish to call attention to the 
colloquy between the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE.LING- 
HUYSEN] and the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wittts], with 
reference to this matter, when the Senator from New Jersey 
was addressing the Senate. The junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. WILtIs] said: 

I understand that the purpose of the Senator, as he has said, is to 
even off the black lines shown on the chart, and he proposes to do that 
by giving the Interstate Commeice Commission authority to grant a 
lower rate for the transportation of coal in the summer time, so as to 
increase the production and the storage of coal in that period. Would 
not that have this effect, then, that those who can store coal, the large 
consumers—the railroads, for example, and other large industries 
which have facilities for storing coal—would get the benefit of the 
lower rates and the larger production, if the Senator’s idea is carried 
out; but the small consumer, who cau not store coal, would have the 


disadyantage of the relatively higher rates in the wintertime? Would 
it not have that cffect? 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] an- 
swered, “ Not to any great extent,” and explained the extent, 
adding this characteristic admission: 

It would to some extent increase the price. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, and although I think it 
would be very much greater than the Senator from New Jersey 
indicates, that would be the burden thrown on the American 
people by reason of the passage of this bill. Yet, assuming 
what he says to be true, that it is slight, it is unjust to say 
that these people ‘ho must buy coal in the winter because they 
have no storage facilities, who must buy coal in the winter be- 
cause they have no bank accounts, who must buy coal in the 
winter because they only have sufficient out of the daily wage 
to buy from time to time, because they must buy coal in the 
winter must have a burden put on them in order that the 
great consumer of coal may buy his coal cheaper in the sum- 
mer time. That is not just. ' 

I am not making a political speech. I an: discussing a bill 
which the Senator says was pending before the Congress in the 
last administration, and evidently a Democratic administration 
would not pass it, and it has now come to a Republican ad- 
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ministration, and this Republican administration proposes to 
pass it. an 
No; the Senator is mistaken; I am not making a political 


speech. I have sat in silence for over three months, hoping 
that the Republican Party might do something to pull this 


country out of the slough of despond. I have sat here trying 
to be helpful, not hurtful, in its efforts, and ~ have said nothing 
about it to-day, because you are entitled to your chance. 
the time comes when a political speech ill be justified, after 
you have had your fair chance to save the country, I can 
assure the Senator from New Jersey he will hear one: but he 
will hear a real one, and not a discussion of a bill. 

But you have brought this bill before the Senate—an unjust 
bill. The Republican Party is sponsoring this bill. My speech 
is not a political speech. I am criticizing the sponsorship of 
the bill which is at the bar of the Senate. 

{ am not geing to take the Senator’s time much longer, but I 
have one other thing to point out. I have indicated how this 
bill discriminates; but I want you to bear in mind that this 
bill does another thing besides discriminating. It gives the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the right to commandeer 
the cars of the country for the movement of coal, to prefer 
one industry to another, to take away the cars from one 
industry und give them to another, putting that industry out 
of business, and take them from one consuming part of the 
country and give them to another. 

I got into that trap once before without knowing what I 
was doing; and I think there is an old saying that the first 
time a man fools you it is his fault and the second time he 
fools you it is your fault; and I do not propose to be fooled 
upon this question of discrimination a second time. 

In a bill passed about a year ago, known as the Cummins Act, 
on page 22, section 402, this provision is contained: 

It shall also be the duty of every carrier by railroad to make just 
and reasonable distribution of cars for transportation of coal among 
the coal mines served by it, whether located upon its line or lines or 
customarily dependent upon it for car supply. During any period 
when the supply of cars available for such service does not equal the 


requirements of such mines it shall be the duty of the carrier to 
maintain and apply just and reasonable ratings of such mines and 


to count each and every car furnished to or used by any such mine 
for transportation of coal against the mine. Failure or refusal so to 
do shall be unlawful, and in respect of each car not so counted shall 
be deemed a separate offense, 

And so forth. 

Then they also put in the bill, on page 
tion 15, the following: 


23, under subsec- 


To give directions for preference or priority in transportation, em- 
bargoes, or movement of trafiic under permits at such time and for 


such periods as it may determine, and to modify, change, suspend, or 
annul them. 

When those provisions were put in the bill it looked like they 
were put in there for the purpose of preventing freight jams, 
to encourage the movement of cars and freight, to facilitate the 
movement of coal where it was most badly needed. That was 
the way it looked to me. Sut the law had not been on the 
statute books a year before certain’ gentlemen came to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and said there was a great 
shortage of coal in their country, and that they would freeze 
during the winter if it was not made up, although they had 
never frozen any other winter. They wanted certain coal 
diverted. The Interstate Commerce Commission fell for it 
and issued an order commandeering all the open cars in the 
United States for the coal business, and they quickly supplied 
the needs of the particular neighborhood which wanted a 
supply of coal for the winter. 

Then there was a great demand for coal for foreign ships; 
and they allowed open freight cars to be loaded for that pur- 
pose. Of course, it is understood that coal ean not be loaded 
in box ears except at great expense. The only cars in which 
they can possibly handle coal are open dump ears. They 
londed those cars and allowed them to be carried to the ports; 
and because the ships did not come in to unload the coal they 
allowed the cars to remain there indefinitely, using the cars for 
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storage purposes, and taking the coal that the American people | 


were badly in need of, and maintaining a high price for coal 
during that entire winter because of this order. 

That was not all. There are a good many other businesses 
that need open freight cars. People engaged in other work, 
especially in the shipment of lumber for house building, of 
bricks and other building materials of all kinds, or materials 


for use in road building, slag, cement, or gravel must have | 


open cars for that purpose. The result was that the order 


went so far that they took all the available open cars in the | 


United States and diverted them to the ports practically as a 
storage place for the men who could export coal during that 


' 


year at a very much higher figure than they could sell it for | 


in the American market, and to such an extent businesses in | of peace which has kept closed to us the markets of Germany 


| sinister doubts assailed the patriotic men who controlled the 
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my own community that I know of were absolutely shut down 
and men turned out of employment because they could not get 
open cars to move their raw materials to their places of busi- 
ness or to move their finished products away. 

Now, in addition to what they already have on the law books 
to encourage this procedure, they are geing to put a premium 
on doing so by changing the freight rate. 

I have never found the day when the battle cries and the 
maxims of the Republican Party appealed to me much. The 
battle cry in the last campaign of taking Government out of 
business was an alluring one, but for myself I am willing te 
stand on the Jeffersonian principle that that government which 
governs least governs best, and there is no reason at this time 
for the Government of the United States dipping its hands 
any further into private business. Therefore I am opposed to 
the passage of the bill. 

THE GENERAL FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr, President, yesterday morn- 
ing’s Washington Post contained an editorial with the heading 
“Financing the loans.” The article proceeded to discuss a 
question which is now virtually pending before the Senate as 
to giving to the President and Secretary of the Treasury broad 
power over the foreign loans made by the preceding adminis- 
tration during the war. 

I wish to read one paragraph of the editorial. After alluding 
to the fact that the present Senate seemed reluctant to give the 
Secretary that unlimited power over foreign loans, after allud- 
ing to the fact that the Senate seems to be suspicious of this 
administration, the editorial proceeds: 

This expression of doubt and suspicion is in marked contrast to 
the attitude that Congress assumed toward the last administration 
during the progress of the war. Then vast sums were voted in the 
twinkling of an eye for the national defense, and placed in the hands 
of executive officers to expend according to their judgment in the 
publie interest. The Presideat of the United States was voted $100,- 
000,000 with which te do as he liked, Congress placing implicit con- 
fidence in his judgment and integrity; billions were placed at the 
disposal of Cabinet officers; more billions were granted the Shipping 


Board for the building of a merchant marine, and through it all no 
Nation's 





purse strings. 


The situation in which the Congress placed the stupendous 
power in the hands of the Democratic administration was totally 
different from that which now exists when similar powers are 
asked for. The Washington Post, indefatigable in its up- 
holding of the present administration, wants to know why it 
is that the Congress now has doubt, now has suspicion, now 
hesitates about placing in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury these unlimited powers over such almost infinite sums 
of money. 

It is difficult, in language entirely parliamentary, to say why 
the Senate is becoming doubtful and suspicious. Very briefly 
I will state some of those reasons. 

We were told that as soon as the new administration came 
in—and that was one of the promises which brought them in— 
we would call our soldiers home from the Rhine and stop doing 
police duty for France, while France is using our money to ex- 
tend her imperial domain in Africa and in Asia Minor. We 
were told that they would be brought home. We are now told 
that they do not want to come home. Who tells us so? The 
people who are keeping them over there. The soldiers are not 
heard: they can not be heard. However, I am slow to believe 
that an American citizen with the usual ties of family, friend- 


| ship, and neighborhood is reluctant to come home from a far 


country when he was conscripted into that service and now has 
the opportunity to come. 

The people were told, as a part of the inducement which drew 
the 7,000,000 majority vote to the Republican standard, that as 
soon as Congress could pass a peace resolution Mr. Harding 
would sign it. In the Senate, without loss of time, we passed a 
peace resolution. What has become of it? Where is it? What 
delays it? What magic wand of enchantment has been waved 
over it and paralyzed it? The people have seen what is going 
on and bave seen what is not. going on. They have seen week 
after week, month after month pass by, and the peace resolution 
hung up in the House. Who controls the House? Who has 
more authority over it than the House leader, Mr. Monprcy.? 
Who is in closer touch with the President than the floor leader 
of the House? Who can exert more power over the other 
branch of the Congress if he chose to do it? 

The people know that if the President said “ Pass that reso- 
lution,” it would pass. ‘They believe that, directly or in- 
directly, Executive influence has kept the House of Representa- 
tives from echoing the views of the Senate. Therefore the 
people hold the President, they hold the House, they hold the 
Republican Members of this Chamber responsible for the delay 
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and Austria, open only to those big exporters who can secure 
licenses to ship commodities to central Europe. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Georgia yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Senator seen a copy of a morning 
journal which is published here in Washington by a man who 
is nlleged to be, at least, a very great man and who is very close 
to the President? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I glanced at the morning Herald, 
I will say to my friend from Kentucky, but I may not recall 
the article to which he refers. 

Mr. STANLEY. There was a very interesting picture of an 
old lady playing hob with an automobile in a rocky road, for- 
merly chauffeured by one Woodrow Wilson. The old lady has 
got the machine and the works fixed; and somebody has been 
blasphemous enough to put a plume in the old lady’s hat and 
to dub it “ Senatorial leadership.” 

I am a little surprised, however, that the Senator from 
Georgia would reflect, even inferentially, upon the President of 
the United States for the one good thing that he has done 
lately. If he has had anything to do with putting that in- 
famous peace resolution to sleep, I will remember him in my 
prayers. ; 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, after having heard 
the extremely eloquent speech which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky made against the Knox resolution, I am not at all sur- 
prised at his remarks. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, that. planked the 
chasm over for the Republican candidates as they crossed the 
ravine between failure and brilliant success, and that was dis- 
armament. These prodigious outlays of the people’s money 
for the building of battleships, the maintenance of armies, 
preparations for war, airplanes to kill from above and sub- 
marines to kill from below—all this was to be checked, and the 
President Was, seon as possible, to put his tremendous in- 
fluence back of a movement for disarmament. 

We passed the Borah resolution. It seemed to us at first that 
there was great opposition to it from the other side, but all at 
once it was whispered around the corridors and to us here on 
“dynamite row” that the presidential opposition had sud- 
deuly been withdrawn, and that the Borah resolution would 
receive a unanimous vote on the other side. The incredible 
news at first staggered belief, but it was verified on the roll 
call. But where is the Borah resolution? We now have the 
floor leader of the other House saying that the Borah resolu- 
tion amounts to nothing. The substance of what he said is 
carried in this headline: 

Borah amendment not to tie Harding, asserts Mondeil. 


The floor leader, Mr. Monpecr, had been recently in confer- 
ence with the President of the United States. Can Senators 
expect confidence to be built upon broken pledges? Did any 
private individual or any group of individuals or any Govern- 
ment or any party ever build a solid superstructure of trust 
upon the frail foundation of broken pledges? That is the situa- 
tion before us. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know the Senator from Georgia wishes 
to do the really unwieldy majority in both the other Chamber 
and this full justice for all it has accomplished. We remember, 
of course, the very definite pledge for strict economy made by 
them. but I presume the Senator from Georgia has been unable 
to find where that has been as yet practiced. However, there is 
another thing the Senator will undoubtedly recall, for which 
they ought to be given credit, if any credit is due, and that is 
they did pass the emergency tariff bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yes; hut neither has it lifted 
anybody out of the emergency. I have not heard of it having 
done any good to anybody, and I will thank any Senator on the 
* unwieldy majority ” side to indicate and specify the indusiry, 
the community, or the individual that has been benefited by the 
emergency tariff bill. 

I will read another headline, Mr. President: 

Hoover opposed to Federal aid to cotton men now. 

Now is the time they need it. When are they to get it, if not 
now? Are they to get it next year or the next decade? Are 
they to get it when the farms have been made deserts, when the 
merchants have been closed out and the banks been thrown into 
insolvency ? 

You will find from the record, Senators, that between Oc- 
tober and May last there were 10,000 failures in the United 
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States, 7,000 more than during the corresponding period of the 
year previous. 

Senators heard the statement which was made when a bill 
came hefore us to give two additional lifetime judges in order 
to relieve the congested dockets in New York. They heard the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], state that, partly on 
account of the increase in bankruptcy cases in New York, he 
believed they not only ought to have two new judges but that 
they should have four, The State of Georgia is in the same 
situation and wants one or two or three or four additional 
judges. 

Mr. President, briefly I beg leave to call the attention of the 
Senate to a bill which I introduced here some time ago to make 
Government bonds legal tender; in other words, to monetize the 
bonds. If that were done, immediate relief would be afforded. 
If it is not done bankruptcies will continue. ‘ 

The Federal Reserve Board, Mr. President, is, financially 
speaking, the United States Government. It. is not the national 
banks; it is not the saving banks; it is not the State banks, but 
it is the United States Government controlling its finances, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States is my authority for say- 
ing that the Federal reserve banks are waging war upon the 
State banks; and they are waging war upon the cotton growers 
of the South, and no doubt also upon the wheat, corn, and other 
grain growers of the West, as well as the live-stock producers 
of the country. I have here on my desk letters from cotton 
factors in the city nearest to my residence—37 miles away from 
my home--which indicate that those cotton factors are saying 
to the country banks who owe them and to the individuals who 
owe them, “ You must pay up; you must pay up now.” The 
pressure comes from the Federal reserve banks; in other words, 
from the Federal Government. The demand is, “Sell out the 
cotton now before the new crop comes in; sell it out, although it 
only brings 8 cents or 9 cents or 10 cents, when the cost was 30 
cents a pound to produce it.” 

Think of it, Mr. President, the United States Government 
making war upon its own people, desolating its own industries; 
bringing havoc among legitimate business houses all over the 
Union, driving men to desperation, causing the loss of homes, 
the loss of jobs, filling the highways and the byways with an 
army of unemployed, and yet we have three and a quarter billion 
dollars of gold hoarded in the Treasury waiting for somebody to 
come and eat it or to drink it or to wear it! What is that gold 
reserve doing banked up, tseless, in the Treasury? 

During the Civil War the Union Government financed the 
armies of Sherman and Grant, of Sheridan and Thomas, with 
greenbacks that never had a gold dollar back of them. Imme- 
diately after the war the Government began to destroy those 
greenbacks, and the process continued until President Grant, 
in 1873, ordered it stopped, leaving only $846,000,000 un- 
destroyed. In the panic which occurred at that time came 
“ Black Friday,” on which occasion there came about such a uni- 
versal crash that it seemed that the whole industrial world was 
falling. Black Friday! I remember it, because that was the 
crash, the panic, in which my father lost the home that had been 
eurs since our ancestors went forth from it to fight the battles of 
the Revolutionary War. 

The first that this country ever knew of a gold reserve was 
when the then Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. John 
Sherman, arbitrarily set aside $100,000,000 in gold to secure 
those greenbacks. They did not need security. Those $346,- 
000,000 of greenbacks were based upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, upon its power to tax every acre of land, every 
mule and horse, every herd of cattle, every stock of merchan- 
dise, every income in the land; they were based upon the innate 
strength that bears up the bonds of the Government. The 
bonds of the Government rest upon no better foundation than 
those Treasury notes. Secretary Sherman having established 
the gold reserve, Congress many years later legalized it and 
increased the amount to $150,000,000, taking that gold away 
from circulation, where it competed with the interest-bearing 
notes of the national banks. That is the only reason why the 
gold is hoarded in the Treasury—to give a free field, without 
competition, to the interest-bearing notes of national banks. 
Here are the Federal reserve banks—in other words, the 
United States Government—boasting of the fact that they 
made 100 per cent profit—out of whom? Out of the users of 
borrowed money East and West, North and South. 

Senators, what business has the United States Government 
to make 100 per cent on the money that it supplies for filling 
the channels of trade and to keep up the struggles of industry? 
With the Government making 100 per cent upon those who have 
to borrow money, that profit will be compounded, more gold 
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will be bought and retired from usefulness, another 100 per 
cent made and more gold bought and retired from usefulness, 
until this Government will own all of the available gold supply 
of the whole world. For what purpose? 

We have been spending money here by the hundreds of mil- 
lions preparing for war, and Secretary Weeks, in his speech 
last week, said that we ought not to hesitate; that we, the 
Cabinet, we, the men in power, know some secrets that we are 
not at liberty to disclose; we know the need for these big 
navies and big armies. If his words have any meaning at all, 
his statement amounts to this, that he knows that we are 
drifting into another war, and I ask you this: Which will be 
the more important to you as a preparation for another war, 
your battleship or the crew that mans it; your regiment or the 
men who hold the guns; the men in the ranks and in the uni- 
forms or the countless millions who toil in shop and mill and 
mine and farm to feed and clothe those men while they are 
doing service for their country? 

Talk about preparedness for war. What is a saner prepara- 
tion than to maintain the confidence, the respect, the loyalty 
of the people? Because no matter how many battleships you 
build nor how often you increase your Army the real strength 
of any nation is in the strength of the arms of its men. 

Who took these bonds and financed the war? Suppose you 
destroy their confidence ; will they thke the next issue of bonds? 
Here are the prospectuses issued by Secretary McAdoo. He 
said to the people: “ Buy these bonds. Pay 100 per cent for 
them. Pay 2 per cent down.” ‘The hook was baited, if I may 
so say without disrespect, with the 2 per cent, which almost any- 
body could rake up. “ Pay down your 2 per cent, and get hooked 
to a bond.” The propaganda was made almost coercive. No 
man could refuse to pay his 2 per cent and preserve the respect 
of those who surrounded him, nor, indeed, his own self-respect. 
He had to buy them. Great blocks of those bonds were issued 
to the big banking houses and other big concerns throughout the 
Union. Did the directors and the presidents and the stock- 
holders of those banks and those big factories and manufactur- 
ing companies and mining companies, and so forth, buy the 
bonds themselves? By no means, Mr. President. The word 
went down from the captain’s office, and the assistants in the 
outer room had to buy. The stenographers had to buy. The 
typewriting girls and boys had to buy. The very elevator boys 
had to buy; and it may be said with moderation that in the his- 
tory of the human race there never was such a universal sub- 
scription to the bonds issued by a Government. They pulled 
in everybody who could rake, scrape, borrow, or get in any other 
way the 2 per cent, sometimes by sacrifice of live stock, some- 
times by a mortgage on the home, sometimes by making a note 
at the bank with personal security. 

Mr. President, a Government ought to keep its word. Above 
all things, a Government ought to keep its word with the men 
who shed their blood for it. I heard discussed here the other 
day a soldiers’ bonus bill. The land is full of destitute ex- 
service men, some of them in employment, tens of thousands 
of them seeking employment, some of them with food to eat 
and some with none, some of them with whole bodies and some 
with maimed bodies, some in the hospitals, some dying by the 
roadside, as pitiable a spectacle as this Republic ever did show ; 
and we tell these starving, jobless men in the soldiers’ bonus 


~ 


bill reported out by a Republican committee—and you have got | 


to face the country on it, too, and you have got to do it next 
year—that, a year from now, they can get $50! What will they 
live on between now and next year, when they will get the $50? 
Do you want them to beg in the streets? The laws of Rome 
vere once changed because a veteran of the legions, who had 
fought for his country in distant lands, bared his breast and 
showed the wounds he had received in following the eagles of 
Rome. The same sort of veterans followed the Stars and 
Stripes, the eagle of our country, and now they are neglected, 
suffering, dying, and the best that the Republican Party can 
promise them is that if they can live on blackberries or live 
on persimmons, and live on other natural products of the soil, 
or upon charity, for another year, they will get $50! There is 
statesmanship for you! 

If some leader of the Republican Party—robust, clear-think- 
ing, big-hearted—were to point to that three and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars of gold and say, “ We will take it and pay the sol- 
diers’ bounty out of it,” then you would be doing something, 
and, for once, Wall Street would get a lesson. Money that is 
useless is meney that need not exist. Money was made to cir- 
culate, and nature did not make it. From the time of Aristotle 
down to the time of Adam Smith, and to the political economists 
of our own country, you have heard that nature does not provide 
money, but that government and the law produce it. 
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What were the inducements held out by Secretary McAdoo 
when he sold these bonds? I have them here, page after page. 
Think of it! A Government bond below par! Why should it 
be, if the Government had not repudiated those bonds through 
the Federal reserve banks? That is what they have done. 
They have knocked those bonds, The Government has trampled 
upon its own pledges to pay. The Government, through its 
Federal Reserve Board, has refused to lend money on these 
bonds. They have put these bonds in a subordinate place to the 
bonds of counties, States, and municipalities. No wonder they 
sank in value! I could read you here letter after letter from 
all sections of the country speaking of individual instances 
where they bought bonds, from $10,000 to $100,000, and from 
that up to $250,000, and have held them, on the faith of just 
such promises as this, made by Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

A rich reward is offered to the buyer of Liberty bonds. 

He will reap it. It was promised, and he got it. He has a 
less of $15 on the hundred on every one of those bonds. 

There is only one thing in the world better than a go!d or silver cer- 
tificate, and that is the United States Government bond. 

The gold certificate still goes at par, at face value. The bond 
has belied the statement made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Again he said: 

The Liberty bonds are practically as good as cash and they pay in- 
terest. They can be used for as many purposes as cash without thx 
risk of actual cash. You can get your money practically as easily as 
you can from a savings bank. : 

That was the promise, made by whom? By the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who was selling these bonds. He told the people 
to come up and buy them, that they would be better than a gold 
certificate, better than actual cash: because they had with them 
that provision of safety-bank deposit. in that they bore interest 
until he was ready to cash in and when he was ready to eash 
in he could get 100 cents on the dollar. There is the promise, 
It was broken. Broken by whom? By the Government, and the 
Government to-day turning with relentless persistence the 
same wheels of despotism that are grinding out the life of the 
people. 

England has four and a half times as much money in circula-- 
tion as she had before the war. France has seven times as 
much as she had before the war. We have less than we had 
before the war, and we have 13 per cent less, according to the 
loanable funds of the banks, than we had prior to the war. 

Senators may think that an investigation reaching into 
months will bear fruit. Ut will be too late. They may establish 
farm lean banks which will lend money in 90 days to men who 
now. They will be too late. You max create your 
foreign corporation beard to export our products. It may get 
into operation six months from now. It will be too late. If 
we can go that fur, we can go all the way. If the Govern- 
ment wants to break its word, or keep en breaking it. let it 
keep on breaking it; but next time you call on the people and 
ask them to put faith in the promises of the Government they 
will mock you with the broken promises that are now bringing 
them down into distress and ruin. 

In the report of John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the 
Currency, he states that four or five of these reserve banks in 
the city of New York borrowed as much of the loanable funds 
of the Federal reserve system as four or five thousand banks in 
the 21 States which were being served by those banks. He 
states here, leaving out the name, that one borrower had twice 
as much of the banks’ loanable funds as were louned by the 
reserve bank at Dallas to the States of Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arizona—one borrower! Who was that bor- 
rower? I could take two guesses, and stake my head on get- 
ting the man in one of the two. It was either the J. P. Morgan 
banking house, or it was the Packing Trust of Chicago. 

Is there any precedent, Mr. President, for making these 
bonds as good as money, and making them circulate as money? 
Doubtless you will remember, Mr. President, just after the 
Civil War, when the bonds of this Government did issue and 
circulate as money. You will remember something like this, in 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated September 1, 
1865, which carries you and me back, Mr. President, to an earty 
stage in our lives. The following items appeared in the table 
of money in circulation: . 

Compound interest, legal tenders, $217,000,000. I give the 
round figures only. 

Temporary loan certificates, $107,000,000. 

Certificates of indebtedness, $85,000,000. 

Treasury notes, 5 per cent, $32,000,000. 

Last issue of the 7.30 bonds, $830,000,000. 
issued aS money. 
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they paid him while he marched, they clothed and fed him in 
the camp, but they were bonds, and they were made legal 
tender until the time came when Wall Street sharks, as they 
do now, wanted to turn everything into interest-bearing bonds, 
destroying the circulation of the country, the money which 
actually reached the people, filled the veins of trade, stimulated 
enterprise everywhere, and made even the South—prone in its 
agony, in its sackcloth and ashes, in the midst of its burned 
cities and ruined farms—rise as if by a sudden inspiration and 
spring into a new life that made the desert blossom as the rose, 

We were told, Mr. President, that if these Federal reserve 
banks were established we would have an elastic currency and 
no panic. What has become of the elasticity of our currency? 
It is gone. What has become of the cure for panic? It has 
become the cause of the greatest panic this country ever knew— 
the retirement of money, the contraction of the money, the de- 
flation of the money, as they choose to call it. 

Who fixed the amount of the damages which the armies of 
Germany and Austria had done to Italy, France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain? The Germans did not do it; the enemies of the 
Germans did it, and after all it was $31,000,000,000, done by 
four years of operations of the greatest armies that ever came 
from northern Europe to bear down upon their hereditary ene- 
mies, after a titanic struggle of armies which would have swal- 
lowed up the armies of Sheridan and Grant and Sherman, of 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson. You could not have found them 
in those vast arrays of men on the German side. Yet, after 
four years of destruction, after four years of frightfulness, 
after four years of devastation on land and sea, when the 
enemies of Germany come to bring the expense account against 
them they make it thirty-one thousand million dollars. 

Here is a faithful servant’of the United States Government, 
John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, who esti- 
mates that up to the time he made this report last year our 
own Government, acting through this teserve board, had ac- 


complished almost as great a destruction of values in this 
country as Germany had inflicted upon France. Twenty-five 


thousand million dollars is what Mr. Williams estimated it 
last year. The destruction has gone on. As Gov. Cox said in 
that special article which appeared in yesterday’s paper, we 
have not reached the bottom; we have not reached the worst. 
It is going on from bad to worse, and no man can tell what the 
climax of the panic will be. 

Therefore it is not an exaggerated statement to say that up 
to the present time, and in the contemplation of the immediate 
future, whose consequences are bound toward us and will reach 
us, these reserve banks have inflicted upon our own people as 
great a loss as the German armies inflicted upon all their foes. 

Mr. President, I have offered a simple remedy which will en- 
able the Government to keep its word, which will relieve an im- 
mediate necessity, which has the authority of a fixed precedent, 
and which is so entirely practicable that I do not see how any 
man can object to it. Why should not the bond be worth 100 
cents on the dollar, when the Government sold it for that, got 
that much money away from our people, and pledged its word 
to redeem its debt? 

You may say, “ The time of maturity has not arrived.” That 
is true, Mr. President, but the inducement held out was that 
these bonds could never depreciate, that they would always be 
as good as money; that they could be used as money; that they 
were even better than money, because when a man was not 
spending them they were in his pocket drawing interest. 

T am simply asking by my bill, which is now before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, that this Government redeem its pledge, 
revive the confidence and the hopes of the people, and thus 
make it absolutely certain that in the future, if we need more 
money from the people to finance any war, it can be obtained 
as easily as it was before. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few 
observations in connection with the bill now pending, and on 
subjects related to the pending bill, matters which will be pre- 
sented in due course when the amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin to the pending bill are laid before the 
Senate. 

It is claimed the bill to amend the interstate commerce act 
by adding a section, a new paragraph to section 15a, expressly 
providing for seasonal rates for the transportation of coal, if 
enacted into law will, first, stabilize the price of coal; second, 
do away with the necessity, in large part, for more coal cars; 
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third, remedy the existing inadequacy of terminal facilities; 
and, fourth, promote regularity of employment in the mines, 
thus settling most of the grievances of the miners. 

Much of this is speculative. Unquestionably, the present 
situation is unsatisfactory to everybody. The measure has 
merit, it seems to me, in that it proposes a way to have some- 
thing done which will enable steps to be taken toward some 
relief. I am impressed that it will be helpful to the railroads, 
especially in some regions. It will be of some advantage to 
the mine owners and operators. If it does nothing more than 
eliminate some excuses for oppressing the public, it will be 
worth while. The public has been imposed upon, not to say 
robbed, and the reasons given as excuses for it have been some 
of the things this measure proposes to correct. 

That it will be a benefit to the mine workers seems quite 
probable. If it accomplishes what it is claimed in effect it will 
accomplish—the regulation of employment and better working 
conditions—that alone would justify its support. There are 
possibilities in all these directions, very strong probabilities, 
— as to the latter, and, therefore, I intend to vote for the 

ill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood the Senator to say that in his 
opinion the bill would be beneficial to the mine workers. 
Would the Senator mind saying right here how the bill is going 
to be of benefit to the mine workers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would tend to give them steady employ- 
ment and regular work. I do not say that it will accomplish 
that fully, but that will be the tendency of it, and that has been 
the great trouble, as I understand, in connection with the mining 
of coal. 

Mr. WILLIS. Did the Senator hear the statement made by 
one of the able proponents of the bill the other day that in his 
opinion this legislation would make it possible to get along 
with 25 per cent fewer miners than we have now? We now 
have 762, If that be true, this legislation would have the 
effect of doing away with the services of 200,000 miners. Does 
the Senator see how that is going to be of benefit to the mine 
workers in the present industrial conditions of the country? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if that should be the result, it 
would not be of any benefit to those who have been displaced or 
put out of work; but I can see very well how it would be better 
for the men to have fewer men engaged in mining at reasonable 
wages and under proper working conditions than to have more 
men, dissatisfied, poorly paid, and living under bad conditions, 
engaged in the same work. Notwithstanding some people may 
have to find something else to do, that is better than to go on 
under conditions which are unremunerative, which bring about 
dissatisfaction, strikes, and lockouts, and all that sort of-thing. 

It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the needs of the 
legislation and what it is intended to accomplish. Others have 
done that. It will be noted that the commission is to act when- 
ever the commission is of opinion that an emergency affecting 
the transportation of coal and requiring immediate action exists. 
I would be inclined rather to broaden the authority. Surely it 
is limited and restricted enough. Whether the consumer, the 
public in general, will experience any or much benefit from such 
a law as proposed, I have grave doubts. I am very much afraid 
you will not help the consumers much until you go after the 
dealers. They have talked about the high wages paid the min- 
ers, the high rates of freight paid the railroads, and the high 
expenses of delivery, thereby attempting to lay all the blame 
for high prices paid by consumers on others. 

The truth has been all the time that while these various, ele- 
ments and agencies afforded some ground for the claims of the 
dealers, they have themselves been the real profiteers. In my 
judgment, the Federal Trade Commission or some other agency 
of the Government should give attention to the coal dealers and 
distributors. There is perhaps legislation sufficient for that 
purpose. 

What I particularly desire to consider in a sort of condensed 
way are the amendments to the bill proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FotierTe]. The first amendment is 
that section 15a of the interstate commerce act, as amended, 
being the section added by section 422 of the transportation act 
of 1920, be repealed. Other amendments equally important are 
offered, the object being to repeal the guaranty of earning pro- 
visions in the transportation act, to restore the jurisdiction of 
State commissions, and strengthen the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission respecting the fixing of reasonable 

rates and prevention of discrimination. 
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These are matters which should command. the .most serious 
thought and the most careful action. I must say that these 
proposals are timely, and the strongest support they could have 
is the support based on experience. The transportation act has 
been in effect 16 months. It has been a tragic disappointment. 
There have been failures all along the line. The railroads 
claim to be practically bankrupt, the workers dissatisfied, the 
publie squeezed by intolerable burdens, credits exhausted, traffic 
reduced, industries crippled, and commerce halted. 

Transportation is vital to our economic life. Facilities ade- 
quate and at reasonable cost for the movement of passengers 
and commodities are necessary and the progress of the country 
is in large measure dependent upon them, They may be so in- 
sufficient or so expensive that they fail to serve their purpose. 
Although the railroad companies have had control of their prop- 
erties, respectively, for the past 16 months, they not only have 
not reduced war-time charges for services rendered but they 
say frankly they see no prospect of price reduction in the near 
future. That is not satisfactory to the people of the country. 
They want assurances quite different from that. If that is the 
best you can do after 16 months of untrammeled operation, it 
would seem some change in the law is called for. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator intend to discuss in connection 
with that the proposition that wages are fixed and that the rail- 
roads are not allowed to regulate wages? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I expect to consider that further on in my 
remarks. I am getting to that now. I say untrammeled opera- 
tions. I do not mean, of course, to exclude those regulations 
and those provisions in the law which to some extent do not 
give the railroad corporations that free and full control which 
would be implied by the use of the word “ untrammeled,” per- 
haps, but I shall get to the question of wages in a little while. 

The people ask the question whether or not the provisions in 
the transportation act respecting rates that would yield you a 
certain return on the value of your property has not prompted 
you to pay extravagant salaries, made you indifferent as to 
expenditures for supplies, and led to inefficiency and waste. 
They ask if the railroads have disregarded the rights and in- 
terests of the people, resting securely and serenely on the privi- 
lege to adopt such rates as will yield a certain return. 

If the effect of these provisions has been as indicated, then 
they had better be repealed. The railroads never troubled 
to bring up the wage question for something like a year, al- 
though asserting that wages have been a bar to a reduction of 





rates. They seem content to rest on their quasi guaranty and 
let the public pay. The public is not willing to be treated that 
way. 


If the Labor Board has stood in the wa; of relief I would 
favor repealing outright the whole of title 38 of the trans- 
portation act. Up to this time that feature in the act has not 
worked as was hoped. It, too, has been a disappointment. 
Ne:ther the railroad owners nor the agencies of the Government 
have been properly considerate of the public. They have all 
presumed upon the patience and forbearance of a long-suffering 
people. I hope they have not relied greatly on the supposed 
stupidity and lack of interest on the part of the public. The 
people have been quite well informed about what has been 
going on. They have been keenly concerned, and they have 
about reached the conclusion that the law should be changed 
and present practices and conditions made more endurable. 

I voted against what was known as the Cummins bill, and I 
was opposed to the Esch bill, but I voted for the conference 
report, which I felt was better than either, and offered the last 
and only chance for any legislation which I felt was needed 
before the railroads were returned to their owners at the time 
fixed by the President, March 1, 1920. 

The conference report, now the transportation act of Feb- 
Ltuary 28, 1920, has had 16 months’ trial. Our experience under 
it has been terrible. I am not convinced that the hardships and 
troubles experienced were necessary or unavoidable. There has 
been divided authority and divided responsibility, a stripping 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission of some of its original 
functions, and an assumption of some of the powers of the State 
commissions, all of which have combined to bring about the 
present situation. As far back as April 12 last, the President, 
impressed by the seriousness of the situation and the need of 
improvement, in his address to Congress said: 


To-day American agriculture is menaced and its products are down to 
prewar normals, yet we are endangering our fundamental industries 
through the high cost of transportation from farm to market. 


And again in the same address he insisted— 


Freight-carrying charges have mounted higher and higher until com- 
merce is halted and production discouraged. Railway rates and cost of 
operation must be reduced. 
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Three months have gone by since that address. Is there a re- 

duction of rates? Where ig even the promise? The press re- 

cently carried a statement, which I presume is correct, as 

follows: 

RAILROAD PAY ROLL $3,733,816,186 IN 1920—-INCREASE OF NEARLY A BILLION 
DOLLARS OVER AMOUNT PAID IN PREVIOUS YEAR—FIGURES OF 1917 


DOUBLED—-RETRENCHMENT POLICY REFLECTED IN DECREASB IN PAY ROLL 
IN FINAL QUARTER. ° 


The pay roll of the railroads in 1920, after giving effect to the vari- 
ous increases in wages awarded to railroad labor during the year, was 
approximately $3,733,816,186, and the average number of workers for 
the year was approximately 2,054,160. When full reports have been 
received of May and June back pay disbursements the final figures re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Commission will probably exceed the 
above figures considerably. 


In 1919 the pay roll was $2,836,800,000, or $897.016,186 lower than 
in 1920, while the number of employees averaged 1,913,000. In 1917 
the total pay roll was only $1,739,482,142, and the average of employees 
wee peo From the commission’s figures the 1920 pay roll was 
as follows: 


LE MU CN, COE a  eciteatcah aden astiertes atten onan aucardiptioionpaiinoiees 
Second quarter, old basis 801, 063, 938 
ee PG ee ee ae ee eee 102, 419, 680 
ND AMAL ALES LAL ED 1, 052, 109, 451 
Fourth quarter, new basis 982, 606, 787 


Total for 1920 3, 733, 816, 186 

When it became increasingly evident in the latter part of the year 
that business was starting to slide downhill, and factory shutdowns 
were announced in great numbers all over the country, the railroads 
realized that retrenchments were in order. They had just carried a 
record volume of freight, and were straining every faculty adequately 
to maintain their rolling stock so that that traffic could be handled 
properly. As the volume of freight offered began to decline the roads 
found that it was absolutely necessary to cut operating expenses to 
meet decreased revenues. Thousands of men were laid off, and this 
was reflected in the decrease in pay roll in the final quarter. 

In some quarters the fear has been expressed that some of the roads 
have been overzealous in cutting down working forces, and that this 
will be shown when business begins to ness and these roads are 
unable immediately to meet the demands placed upon them. In con- 
seryative quarters, however, this is not considered probable, in view of 
at that labor is not scarce and that men may be found to fill the 

5. 

Notwithstanding the American people were paying $3,800,- 
000,000 for wages to the railroads for their employees in 1920, 
which was $1,000,000,000 more than the gross receipts of the 
railroads in 1915, no action was taken by the Labor Board until 
about June 19, 1921. In other words, the gross receipts of 
railroads in 1915 were substantially $2,800,000,000 and in 1920 
the railroad wages alone were, in round figures, $3,800,000,000. 
After that experience under high transportation rates and after 
a solemn investigation lasting over a year, that august body, 
the Labor Board, decided to act as indicated by this statement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Florida yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that the failure to reduce 
wages. if it ought to be done, can be charged to the railroad 
companies under the present state of the law, or should it be 
charged to the failure of a Government board that has juris- 
diction over the subject matter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think, in the first place, as I have just 
stated, that the railroad companies themselves did not seem to 
desire to raise the question as to what was at the bottom of 
this great increase in rates. They did not seem to desire to 
confront the question of high wages at all. They seemed to be 
willing to drift along, and they did not need to do anything 
else, because under the provisions of the law the public had to 
pay and not the railroads themselves in the last analysis. The 
railroad companies delayed taking any action in the matter. 
They allowed it to go on and on. The rates continued to 
pile up. 

There have been several rate increases in southern territory. 
In the first place, there was an increase of 25 per cent in south- 
ern territory on June 25, 1918. The next increase in southern 
territory was of 25 per cent on July 29, i920, an increase of 
25 per cent without any question being presented, so far as I can 
find in the record anywhere, by the railroad companies to the 
Railroad Board raising the issues as to the amount of wages 
being the cause of these increases. The railroad companies did 
not raise the question. 

The Labor Board itself, in my judgment, has failed to meet 
the emergency. I am in favor of getting rid of the dual 
responsibility of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
rates that are reasonable and just and of another body just 
across the street to fix wages, because one depends to. some 
extent on the other, and one can hold back and refuse to act 
until the other acts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Goopine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 


$795, 616, 33 
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Mr. KING. I think the criticism just made by the Senator 
of the Cummins-Esch bill, if I understood that criticism, is 
entirely warranted. The provision to which he is now address- 
ing himself I think is a very impolitic one. The Interstate 
Commerce Comiission know what the rates are; they have to 
impose the rates, and they are in a better position than any 
independent. board to determine the relation which the wages 
must have to the rates. 

But what I was about to ask the Senator was this: Has 
not the part which he is now criticizing, or to which he is re- 
ferring, discouraged any effort upon the part of the railroad 
managers to bring about an equalization of wages, or in some 
instances a reduction of wages? Have not they rather desired 
to perpetuate the status quo than to readjust with a view to a 
general reduction of freight and passenger rates? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I can not answer from any 
personal knowledge on that subject. From all I have been able 
to gather, however, there is a great deal in what the Senator 
suggests. The disposition was to let things drift along without 
taking any steps to correct what was apparently an intolerable 
situation. 

I am inclined to think that something should have been done 
and might have been done, and, of course, primarily, I presume, 
under the transportation act, Title III, which created the Labor 
Board, that was the body that should have acted on the ques- 
tion of wages. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the Senator from Florida to 
assert substantially that nothing was done by the Labor Board 
for many months and that it is due, partially at least, to the 
inaction of the Labor Board that the railroads have been com- 
pelled to pay the high wages which make up the labor bill for 
1920. Does the Senator remember when the Labor Board was 
organized? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am not advised as to the 
exact date when that board was organized. There may have 
been some delay about creating the board, and, if so, the board 
is not to blame for that, but somebody else is to blame for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will allow me, I can inform 
him upon that point. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am trying to say that they acted, so far 
as I am advised, only on June 19, 1921. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. The Labor Board was organized 
about the 1st of April, 1920, or a few days thereafter. 

There was pending when the Labor Board was organized a 
dispute between the railroad administration, the director gen- 
eral, and the employees of the railroad companies, which, in the 
aggregate, involved more than $800,000,000. That dispute arose 
in September, 1919. It ought to have been settled by the 
director general then having charge of the railroads under the 
recent administration. It was not so settled, however, but was 
deliberately passed on, to be adjusted by the Labor Board 
when it came into existence under the transportation act. The 
Labor Board immediately took jurisdiction of that dispute, and 
both the railway men and the railroad companies were busy 
every moment of the time in arguing or presenting to the Labor 
Board the case, involving, as I said before, more than $800,- 
000,000 annually. That dispute was decided in July, 1920— 
within about three months of the organization of the board. 
While I am not called upon to defend the Labor Board, I 
venture to say that for diligence and for energy in bringing that 
dispute to a final conclusion, the record of the Labor Board 
has rarely been equaled in American affairs. 

What was the result? The Labor Board rendered its deci- 
sion in July, 1920, sustaining to a degree the contention of the 
laboring men, sustaining it to the extent of adding to the labor 
cost of operating the railroads $700,000,000 annually; not only 
sustaining it prospectively but compelling the railroads to pay 
retroactively or retrospectively from May 1, 1920. 

At the same time there was brought forward to the Labor 

3oard the question of the validity, the binding effect, of cer- 
tain so-called national agreements, which largely affected the 
wages of the men employed upon the railroads. Those national 
agreements had been entered into in the latter part of the year 

1919 and in the early part of the year 1920 between the Director 

General of Railroads and the brotherhoods and the other unions 

of which the railroad men are made up. 

The Labor Board continued those national agreements, be- 
cause it held that until disputes came up regularly, originally 
between the railroad companies and the railroad men, company 
by company and union by union, the national agreements should 

be continued. Those agreements are in force to-day; they ex- 
pire on the 1st of July of this year. 
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It would seem to me that with that histery of the work of 
the Labor Board, it is hard to criticize it. I do not enter into 
merits of the dispute; I am not affirming that the Labor Board 
decided correctly or incorrectly ; but I am saying for the Labor 
Board that it has exercised a diligence and a degree of atten- 
tion that I have never before seen surpassed. 

Moreover, the railroad companies have been from the very 
beginning doing all that they could do—and probably much 
more than they ought to have done—in order to reduce the 
wages of their men, They began immediately their activity in 
that direction, and they have continued it from that day until 
now. Of course, no labor board and no tribunal in the country 
can dispose of these great questions involving not only hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars yearly but, I was about to say 
billions of dollars yearly, without the utmost consideration, for 
their decision depends upon testimony, upon showing made with 
regard to conditions which exist. 

I have said so much simply to put right from my viewpoint 
the work of the Labor Board. Everyone has a right to deter- 
mine for himself whether the transportation act of 1920 is suc- 
cessful or not. I think it is successful; I think it is the only 
thing that has given the people of this country the transporta- 
tion upon which all their business and all their lives depend. 
The men who believe that the Government ought to resume pos- 
session and continue in the operation of the railroad com- 
panies of the country can well look upon the act as a failure, 
because it is the only thing that has stood in the way of that 
plan. Whether the plan is good or bad we will discuss later 
when the amendments proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLierre] come up and I have an opportunity to say 
something upon them in my own time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to interrupt him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. REED. What the Senator from Iowa has said is very 
illuminating. He has established the industry of the Labor 
Board, its promptness of action, and he has established the 
promptness of action on the part of the railroad companies in 
trying to get wages reduced. I am not discussing the merits of 
the question, but the amount of the whole matter is that the 
railroads have not been free and are not free to-day to regulate 
wages. That is done by the Labor Board, and whether they 
have done it wisely or unwisely is another matter. That is 
where we come to. So that the railroads can not be justly 
criticized for not trying to get wages reduced, if, indeed, they 
should have been so at all, and the Labor Board can not be 
justly criticized for not acting; but the fact remains that the 
railroads are not free to fix the wages of their men. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, Mr. President. The intervention 
of the Government involves delay in any subject that may 
arise. The Supreme Court can not decide a case the instant it 
arises; no court can act and decide a case instantly; and yet 
we have found it necessary to submit to delays in the admin- 
istration of justice because justice can be administered in no 
other fashion. 

Whether we did wisely in establishing a tribunal for the set- 
tlement of disputes between workingmen and the railroad com- 
panies is yet to be determined. I think we decided wisely. I 
do not believe the railrcads ought to have the opportunity to 
reduce wages precisely as they may see fit. I think that con- 
tinuity in transportation is of vastly greater importance than 
the liberty on the part of the railroad companies to do as they 
pleased with their men. The only way, in my judgment, in 
which we can preserve regularity and continuity in transpor- 
tation and avoid the constant interruption which comes from 
discontent and dissatisfaction on the part of the railway men, 
resulting in strikes—the only way in which we can keep open 
these channels of commerce is for the Government to under- 
take to do justice between the employees and the employer, the 
railfoads. While I am sorry that the whole matter can not be 
adjusted in a moment, I am not at all convinced that we did 
not do right in establishing a tribunal to stand between selfish- 
ness of the railroad companies on the one hand and the natural 
desire for higher wages on the part of the railroad men on the 
other hand, and I believe that the experience of the American 
people will demonstrate the wisdom of what we have done in 
that respect. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the passage of the trans- 
portation act was the means of doing away with Government 
operation and preventing Government ownership, and the only 
means of doing it, it was unquestionably a good thing to do. 
I do not want the Senator to get the impression that I am in 
favor of the Government owning and operating the railroads. 

I never have been in favor of that proposition. The Labor 





1921. 
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Board began to function rather earlier than I supposed it did. 
It may be ever so industrious; I realize that it has had to deal 
with some big questions; but it was from April, 1920, to June 19, 
1921, determining that a reduction of 12 per cent in the wages 
of railroad employees should be made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, technically the Senator may 
be right; but in July, 1920, the board determined that the rail- 
road men should have an increase of wages amounting, as I 
said before, to about $700,000,000 a year. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what was the percentage of that 
increase? I want to compare it with the other figures. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was a percentage of something like 20 
per cent. That is a rough guess. The Senator from Florida 
may condemn the action of the board in advancing the wages of 
the railway men, but he can not say that it was very slow or 
laggard in reaching a result. 


reduce the wages about 12 per cent, taking it all tegether; but 


I do not believe the Senator from Florida will eontend that in | 
view of the conditions which existed in July, 1920, with the cost | 


of living at its very height, the Labor Board was not justified 
in advancing the wages of the men as it did. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
the question of wages. In my judgment, many of the experi- 
enced, skilled men on the railroads have never been getting too 
much, and are not to-day. In my judgment many of the un- 
skilled, inefficient workers on the railroads have been getting 
too much. 

In my judgment, there ought to be a reclassification and a 
readjustment of the whole wage schedule. That is the way I 
feel about it. I am not going into any details about the mat- 


ter, but here are the railroads claiming that they can not reduce | 


rates because of the high wages, and here is the Labor Board 
saying, ‘We will not reduce wages because you will not 


promise to reduce rates and thereby reduce the cost of living”; | 
I say they are suspended between heaven | 


and there you are. 
and earth, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the Labor Board and 
the ,Interstate Commerce Commission, and they are getting 
nowhere, and the people are paying, paying, paying. 

I submit, Mr. President, without reading it, 
entitled: © 

Nearly all roads to appear to-day before rail board. 1 
affected by $600,000,000 wage award in July, 1920, not previously 
asking a cut. Will lower pay for all employees. With 12 per cent, 
total $400,000,000 yearly savings to country to go into effect. 

I ask to have that inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
NEARLY ALL ROADS TO APPEAR TO-DAY BEFORE RAIL BOARD—REFERS TO 

THOSE AFFECTED BY $600,000,000 WAGE AWARD IN JULY, 1920, NOT PREVI- 

OUSLY ASKING A CUT—-WILL ASK LOWER PAY FOR ALL BMPLOYEES— 


WITH 12 PER CENT, TOTAL $400,000,c00 YEARLY SAVINGS TO COUNTRY TO 
GO INTO EFFECT. 


this article 


Refers to those 


CHIcago, June 19. 

Nearly every railway in the country affected by the $600,000,000 wage 
award of the United States Railroad Labor Board in July, 1920, which 
had not previously petitioned for wage reductions, will appear before 
the board to-morrow with requests for lower pay for all employees. 

Two wep hearings already have been held, the first resulting in the 
decision of June 1, cutting the wages of 104 carriers 12 per cent, 
effective July 1. More than 150 roads were included in the second 
hearing on which no decision has been pronounced. _ 'S 0 b 
board have indicated, however, that there would be little variation in 
this decision from that of the first hearing. Provision was made in 
the June 1 decision for making additional railroads parties to that 
decision at any subsequent date. L 

With the completion of the third hearing and the anticipated 12 per 
cent reduction on all roads, the total estimated $400,000,000 annual 
savings on the country’s railroad labor bill will be put into effect. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the public thought on this 
subject is quite clearly expressed in an editorial in the Tampa 
Morning Tribune of June 2, 1921, which I wish to insert here 
in full, entitled “The pendulum swings.” 
the time to read it. 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING 
it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE PENDULUM SWINGS. 


Some five years ago the railroad brotherhoods began an_ insistent 
campuign for higher wages; and it must be remarked in all fairness 
right here that for the most part the men were badly paid, especially 
the office help and the maintenance-of-way men, which latter division 
includes the track laborers. 

_ Naturally the labor unions struck while the iron was hot—at 
time when the world was convulsed by the greatest war in history, 


OFFICER. In the absence of objection 


when everything depended upon transportation, and when the trans- | 


ortation lines of the country were clogged with 
earing much of the burden o 
own normal requirements, 


oods in_ transit, 
Europe’s pressing needs as well as our 


A change in conditions, it is | 
alleged, between July, 1920, and June, 1921, has resulted in an | 
announcement on the part of the Labor Board that it will | 


I did not intend to get into a discussion of | 


Members of the | 


IT will not take | 
I ask to insert that editorial in the REcerp | 


America had not yet entered the war, but the threat was over us 
and we were getting ready for the inevitable. The railroad workers 
threatened to go on strike throughout the Nation, and the railroad 
owners, with many of the roads already in bankruptcy, refused the 
demands for higher pay. Finally Congress passed the Adamson law 
and an orgy of railroad legislation an, with the men’s demands 
met both as to wages and hours, with financial ruin staring the roads 
in the face. 

And so it went on, and the country entered the war. The men 
wanted more money, and again there was threat of a nation-wide 
strike of railroad workers. hat civilization depended upon their re- 
maining at their pests of duty seemed not to hang a hair’s weight in 
the balance. Patriotism seemed to have been shed by them as a 
duck throws water from its back. The roads were taken under 
Government control as 2 war measure, and wages were raised and 
raised again until the mere goteman who looks at your ticket as 
you seek entrance to the train was in many instances receiving a 
greater monthly wage than the division pa 
ures? Yes. Just and deserved? No. To 
had soared. 

_Coincident with the various raises in pay the roads were granted 
higher and higher freight and passenger rates. Of course, the public 
paid. That was inevitable; the public always pays. 
| _ Even in 1920, a little more than a year ago, the Railway Labor 
| Board, a piece of machinery created by Congress to attempt to settle 
| the question of wages for the railway workers, added $600,000,000 a 

; And rates went higher, and the 
public wondered if the railway werkers and the railway owners of the 
~~ were going to take everything in sight. Well, they did, 

almost. 

Finally, with public sympathy ‘ost to the railway workers—the rail- 
way owners haven’t had puree Sympathy since the art of railway 
making was taken from the hands of the men who actually build 
the roads and take pride in them and fell into the hands of financiers, 
so called, whose chief aim and object appears to be to water stocks 
and demand dividends on impossible capitalization—the public began 
to demand relief. Public opinion always controls when it is really 
exerted. The indubitable evidence that freight rates had gone beyond 
the possible maximum of “what the traffic will bear” was seen in 
countless fields and orchards where produce rotted by the thousands 
of barrels and bushels and carloads because it was no longer pos- 
sible to ship and sell and pay the freight and break even; loss of 
precious food needed here and there throughout the length and breadth 
of the Nation, forcing prices up when prices should be coming down. 

And all these things combined to create a public demand for relief. 
The railway owners said they could not meet expenses even with rates 
so high, and they proved it easy enough by showing their balance 
sheets. Their business had become so bad, and is so bad, that the 
banks can’t afford to lend them money to meet their needs, for it isn’t 
sound finance to pour money into institutions which can not pay interest 
on the investment. 

So the Railway Labor Board held many meetings, and listened to the 
arguments of the owners on one hand for a steep cut in wages, and of 
| the workers on the other hand that wages should not be cut. The 
| result has been a cut in wages—direct—that will lessen the railroads’ 
burden, it is estimated, by at least $400,000,000 a year. Also a reclassi- 
fication of labor which the roads estimate will cut costs an additional 

$300,000,000. 

The labor cut averages 12 per cent, really a small part of the total 
advance in the past five years. The actual cut ranges from 5 to 18 
per cent. The owners claim that the reclassification of labor, which 
they have fought for, will untangle a snarl of overlapping effort which 
not only has been costly by limiting what one man might do in the way 
of turning a nut upon a bolt in car repair, or fitting a pipe, or mending 
: on door, as it were, but will work toward greater production at 
ess cost. 

» So far so good. Public opinion has done this much. Now, what the 
same owners of that opinion want to know is, what profit shall accrue 

to the general public? Will thefe be a lowering of freight rates so 
that perishables may again be marketed at a profit and the Nation 
be fed more economically, or is this orgy of high freight rates, which 
2 pace with the orgy of high wages, to be continued ? 

fr. Average Man isn’t concerned over the fact that a road which is 
actually worth $100,000,000 is capitalized at $250,000,000 or $500,- 
000,000 and the stockholders are clamoring for dividends on the larger 
amount. What he is concerned in is witnessing a withdrawal of the 
“water ’”’ from the stock and the getting down to a sane level where 
the roads wili once more be able to pay a proper dividend on a proper 
valuation or something approximating a proper valuation. The general 
public doesn’t care a rap about who is responsible for past misdeeds, 
but is very much concerned in preventing further inroads into the public 
purse. 

It doesn’t require any great amount of sagacity to figure out this 
much: That the owners of the railroads of this country must either 
rearrange their business so that freight rates can be made more reason- 
able or the same public opinion that is now helping them to win their 
way back to financial stability will demand and bring about public own- 
ership and operation of these properties. 

The Tribune does not want to see Government operation of the rail- 
roads again. But that is inevitable unless the owners of the roads 
heed the lesson, 


Mr. FLETCHER. In the meantime what has been happening? 

First. The railroads have not; they claim, been earning inter- 
est on their indebtedness, taxes, insurance, and fixed charges in 
many cases, and in no case as much as the law allows. They 
may have gotten rid of some unnecessary high-salaried help, but 
they have kept up quite generally the extravagant pay of 
officials and have been exceedingly deliberate about reducing 
expenses. 

Second. The volume of traffic has decreased because it could 
| not bear the excessive cost of transportation. There are idle 
ears and parked rolling stock. 
| Third. Industries have suffered, business has been suspended 


ssenger agent. War meas- 
be sure, the cost of living 


| year to the railways’ labor costs. 


a | because of high freight rates, and domestic commerce to a 


degree stagnated. 

Fourth. The basic industry of agriculture has been discour- 
| aged and made to languish, while consumers were obliged to 
| pay exorbitant prices for their supplies. 
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Fifth. Development, new enterprises, progress in all directions, 
have been retarded and will continue to be until there is 1ore 
efficient service at less cost than can now be had. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Florida may not be fa- 
miliar with the fact that in the year beginning on the Ist of 
March, 1920, and ending on February 28, 1921, the railroads 
moved a greater volume of traffic and more passengers than 
they ever moved before in the history of the country. There is 
great misapprehension, to use the mildest term, with regard to 
the effect of the railroad rates upon the volume of traffic. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have heard of that position taken by the 
railroad companies and have heard of those general figures; 
and the same argument has beer urged by the railroad com- 
panies when the question of the excessive freight rates on 
Florida products has been raised. ‘“ Why,” they said, “we 
never had such a volume of business out of Florida,” and they 
never did before. Their earnings on Florida products have in- 
creased 304 per cent since 1917, but never in the whole history 
of the State have there been more grapefruit and oranges and 
vegetables rotting in the fields of that State than there have 
been this season. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have heard the statement made in the 
hearings to which the chairman of the committee refers, and 
I was surprised myself to hear it, especially with reference to 
the Senator’s country, because I have been under the impres- 
sion that the higher rates had materially affected the movement 
of products from Florida and from the South; and I asked these 
experts the question which I now propound to the Senator from 
Florida: If the present schedules continne to prevail with ref- 
erence to the movement of vegetables and fruit, will that vol- 
ume of business from the Senator’s State continue, or will the 
industry dwindle to a point where you will have no surplus to 
ship to distant points, like New York and Boston? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the latter condition will inevitably 
result. I will say to the Senator in all frankness that we can 
not expect people to put their money into an enterprise like the 
laying out of an orange grove or the development -of a truck 
farm when they know in all reason that they never will be 
able to get their products to market on any basis that will 
yield them a profit. It means a decrease in the volume of traffic 
to-day as compared with production. That is what we must de- 
pend on. We have had an enormous increase in the total vo 
ume of traffic because of the enormous increase in the produc- 
tion of the State; but there is a decrease in the volume of 
traflic caused by these high rates, and there will be death to 
progress and development caused by these high rates. The peo- 
ple will not put their money into these undertakings when they 
know that what they raise can not be gotten to market at a 
profit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know anything about the merits of 
individual rates. It may be that the rates from Florida upon 
the chief productions of that State are too high and need re- 
adjustment. I express no opinion upon that point. I only 
want the Senator from Florida to remember the faet that tak- 
ing all the railroads in the United States together, from the 
1st of March, 1920, to the 1st of March, 1921, they earned no 
net railway operating income. They earned not a cent for the 
payment of interest upon bonds or dividends upon stock; and 
it is quite difficult for me to see how the earning power of the 
railroads can be very materially reduced, if we are to continue 
in private operation, unless we reduce in some way the cost of 
maintenance and operation. Then the railway rates ought to 
be reduced. I do not see how they can be reduced until that 
object is effected, although I say-again that it may very well be 
that the rates from Florida on grapefruit and oranges and the 
like are entirely too high, and ought to be readjusted and re- 
duced, as compared with other rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly the Senator is correct. In 
order to make any permanent reduction of rates there must be 
a reduction in the cost of operation and cost of maintenance of 
these properties. I quite agree with that. My ixsistence is 
that there ought to have been found a way to accomplish that 
to some degree at least; and further I insist, and I want to see 
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if the Senator disagrees with me about it, that rates may be 
so high as to decrease rather than increase earniugs, as to lessen 
the amount of revenue rather than increase the amount of reve- 
nue, as to injure both the railroad companies and the public. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think any student of the 
subject understands that to be true. Rates may be so high that 
the net result to the railroad companies may be a diminution of 
the net income. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I have always assumed that when a 
railroad company found a rate so high that it deprived it of a 
revenue which it might otherwise enjoy, the railroad company 
would be the first to reduce that rate. I ‘mow that the railroad 
companies may be mistaken about that; and I am sure it will 
be gratifying to the Senator from Florida to know that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since the ist of last Septem- 
ber, when the rates were advanced, has, in cooperation with the 
railroads, readjusted, as I remember, more than 5,000 rates 
upon individual products. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the railroads will be a little 
dilatory about acting, whenever it comes to reducing rates, 
unless they are practically compelled to do so. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does_ the 
Florida yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am very much interested in the profound 
discussion of this subject by the Senator from Florida; and I 
wish to call his attention to this phase of the matter, which 
probably he has investigated himself: 

The situation with reference to Texas and Florida products 
is, in my opinion, to a great extent due to the fact that the 
railroads have attempted to meet lower water rates from the 
Pacific coast, and the ton-mile charge for similar products from 
Florida, the Gulf coast, and Texas is much greater. You are 
within, say, 700 or 800 miles of the cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and you pay approximately the same rate that is paid 
for similar products hauled by water or by rail 2,000 miles or 
4,000 miles. In my opinion, an investigation will show that in 
order to make the whole system of transportation remunerative— 
that is, the hauling of fruits and vegetables from all over the 
United States proper-——the railroads have been forced to put.a 
larger rate upon Florida products in order to sustain the 
present rates from the Pacific coast and to meet the lower 
charge by water incident to the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There may be a great deal in what tle 
Senator suggests, and I am much obliged to him for the thought. 
It is quite generally complained, by Florida fruit growers, that 
the rates on Florida products are not even equal to the rates 
on California products, for instance. The California growers 
can get their fruit to the Atlantic seaboard at very much less 
cost than the Florida grower can get his product to the Pacific. 
I do not know why that is, but that seems to be the truth. 
Actually, Florida products are excluded from the markets west 
of the Mississippi River, but the California products are per- 
mitted to get into this Atlantic seaboard territory at pretty 
nearly the same rates as the Florida products get there. 

Mr. STANLEY. Rates are rarely ever fixed upon a mileage 
basis. It is not the distance hauled but the conditions, and it 
is an effort to meet the lower rate that is now being charged 
by refrigerating ships leaving the Pacific coast and coming 
through the canal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps that is quite true. Still, I see 
no reason why Florida products should be excluded from the 
markets west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr STANLEY. I am not claiming that they should be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am saying generally, Mr. President, that 
the transportation act of February, 1920, has failed to accom- 
plish what it was hoped it would accomplish: There is divided 
responsibility. The Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
shorn of some of its vital powers and to a degree swept from its 
moorings. The Labor Board has utterly failed. 

We need to get back to the original purpose and function of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and continue in it ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to fix reasonable and just rates and pre- 
vent discrimination. Let the power rest there. Do away with 
this dual authority. Get rid of a situation where one body can 
say, ‘We can not lower or readjust rates until another body 
determines the question of wages,” and the latter body saying, 
“We can not adjust wages until we know there will be a re- 
duction of rates, thereby reducing the cost of living.” 

One agency should have control of both questions. Responsi- 
bility can then be fixed. Delay and haggling while the public 
suffers will be avoided. 


Senator from 





How long do you suppose we can live in a situation where the 


carriers receive more than the producers out of the proceeds of 


farm products? 
sut you say I have been indulging in generalities and you 


want me to be specific. Very well; allow me to give you some 
facts pertaining to railroad operations in Florida. I requested 
the Florida railroad commission to inform me what were the 


prewar and present rates on commodities shipped to various 


points named from Jacksonville, which is a basing point and 
terminal for railroads in and operating out of and into Flor- 


ida. 


i 


| 
Citrus fruits and | 


Celery and beans | 
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Prewar and present rates on com motities shipped from Jacksonville, Fla. 


~—- > 
| | 


Here is the statement which I ask to have inserted. It shows 
that the approximate increase in freight rates on all commodities 
named is 56.2 per cent over prewar rates. The statement covers 
citrus fruits, pineapples, celery, beans, potatoes, cabbages, cante- 
loupes, and lumber, and, as I said, the approximat2 inerease on 
all commodities named is 56.2 per cent over prewar rates, to 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. I ask to have the 
table inserted without reading. 

There being no objection, the table referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


























| il 1 See | | 
ineapples, car- ; Potatoes per 100} Cabbage per 100| Watermelons per | Cantaloupesper | Lumber per 100 
foad rate per he tandard pousilie. pounds. 100 pounds. | 100 pounds. | pounds. 
standard box. | ‘ | | 
| 
oom ——__—_—_|—_— ah 4 aed . mee eit a r T is! 
Prewar. | Present. | Prewar. Present. Prewar. | Present. | Prewar. | Present. | Prewar. | Present. | Prewar. | Present. | Prewar. | Present. 
} } | | | | 
le ON ios seuiocis ates £0. 50 $0. 78 $0.33$ | $0.52 | $0,384 #0. 60 £0.48} | $0.75} $0.35) |  £0.553 
Chicago... . 53 83 -40 -63 | -47 -74 57 | - 895 ~44 , 69 
Cincinnati... 46 72 -30 47 | 32 59 42 654 | ° 29 454 
Pittsburgh 52 S14 37 58. | -43 674 58 -904 -8 -68 
‘Washington............ | 43 674 -38 56} 373 -59 -57 S94 | 36 -56} 
Baltimore.............. "3 ‘674 "28 “564 ‘374 59 57 305| 36 “564 | 
Philadelphia. . atl a4 69 37 58 373 -59 58 90% -40 623 | 
New York......... co 46 | te 39 614 374 59 60 4 42 655 | 
p ERR, | 51 | -80 | 45 | - 705 | 53 83 71 1.09} 52 814 
t 





Approximate increase on all commedities named is 56.2 per cent over prewar rates. 


Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In view of the fact that railroad wages have 
more than doubled, in many instances trebled, and in view of 
the fact that all materials which go into either the maintenance 
or the construction of a railway have doubled or more than 
doubled, does the Senator from Florida think it remarkable 
that railroad rates should have increased 56 per cent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some of these rates are higher; but these 
rates were already high. Before there ever was any increase 
they were high on these particular commodities, and if the 
rates were justified originally, my contention is that some- 
thing ought to have been done to get them down within 16 
months after the roads were turned over to the private owners. 

Let us take a look at the figures as to passengers, also. 
What I am saying, of course, is not peculiar to Florida. It is 
merely illustrative of what prevails throughout the country. 
Here are the passenger figures: 


Present cash passenger fare, Jacksonville to Washington_— ~~~ 
War Gie, 9 BOO. CONT... nccnducdiodh does comine ecpyrodibuingeince di sesnnietan 


WN GIR 8. ak oh he i et 
Prewar mileage, passenger fare, Jacksonville to Washington 


CEU GA, GEE OI ck icatis icin cine edicts anes 15. 80 
Present Pullman fare, Jower berth..........---..-.-..~--.- 8. 63 
War tax, 8 908 20nd cde kepedeene te anhtetaeamine . 69 

i ii eed i eesti ba tere ttrces gd sth ee pred rack sight 9. 32 
Prewar Pullman fare, lower berth. ~~~ Bbc ellis pike ils thn aceaabaeot 4.75 


It is inconceivable that as many people travel under these 
rates as would travel under prewar rates. Independent of the 
question of burdening the traveling public, the railroads must 
collect fewer fares, and it is doubtful if their revenues are in- 
creased by these high rates. 

An instructive exhibition is furnished by Mr. J. C. Chase, a 
responsible citizen of the highest standing and wide experience 
in producing, shipping, and marketing citrus fruits. Here is 
his letter of April 21 last, with statement attached, as fol- 
lows: 

JACKSONVILLE, FiA., April 21, 1921. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: You will be interested in the attached statement 
showing increase in freight charges paid railroads during the past four 
seasons on Florida citrus frnit, based on the haul from Orlando, Fla., 
to New York City. 

While all of the fruit does not go to New York City, we believe that 
the average freight charge from all of the citrus-producing points in 
Fiorida to all of thé markets in the country will average approximately 
the New York freight rate, and the statement will serve to illustrate 
the point we wish to make, which is that the transportation companies 
operating out of Florida are now collecting from the Florida growers 
on the present crop and at the present rate 304 per cent more freight 
charges than was paid during the season 1917-18. Other products 
from Florida have increased proportionately, and also the charges, so 
that you can realize what an enormous amount of mow & being paid 
= to the transportation companies on Florida perishable products 
alone. 

If you would look into the traffic now moving you would find that the 
railroads serving Florida and California are in more prosperous condi- 


— and have fewer idle cars than roads operating in any other ter- 
ritory. 








There is one thing sure, we must have lower freight rates on Florida 
grapefruit into the Pacific coast markets. The present rate is so high 
that it has practically excluded Florida grapefruit from many of the 
markets where we placed a great many cars under the prewar rate. 
Califonia citrus fruit moves to the Atlantic coast markets at a rate of 
approximately $1.50 per box. If this is a satisfactory rate to the rail- 
reads, why is it that the charge on a box of Florida citrus fruit is 
almost double from a Florida producing point to a Pacific coast mar- 
ket? A person can travel east and west at the same rate per mile, and 
we believe that similar products should not be discriminated against. 

Yours, very truly, 
Cuass & Co. 
J. B. CHASE. 


‘Statement showing increase in freight charges paid railroads during 
past four seasons on citrus fruits, based on haul from Orlando, Fla., 
to New York, N. Y. 


Per 
Y cent in- 
Increase in | crease 
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+ — | Per . | . 2 
Number | Freight : Freight freight charges} in 
Season. boxes rate or charges paid paid over | freight 
shipped. {charged.| ;— coke railroad. season charges 
r 1917-18. over 
season 
| | r 1917-18. 
| | 
— = —|- banc pneu — 
1917-18........ 5, 581,309 | $0.61 |........ $3, 404, 598.49 |............... acathaie 
9918-19 ........ | 8,946,204 76 25 | 6,843, 846.06 | $3, 439, 247. 57 101 
1919-20. .... 1. | 12°495,925 | .76 25 | 9,559,382.63 | 6,154,784. 14 181 
4920-21........ | 13, 500, 000 1.02 67 | 13,770,000. 00 | 10, 365,401. 51 304 








Still, as I said to the Senater a moment ago, grapefruit and 
oranges are actually rotting to-day in the fields in Florida, and 
vegetables have been plowed under in various other fields, be- 
“ause they could not get them to market. 

The railroads argue that the great increase in the volume of 
traffic proves that the high freight rates have not deterred 
shipments. This is unsound. The increase in business has been 
due to the great increase in production. The fact is, I am 
reliably informed, that more oranges, grapefruit, and vegeta- 
bles were left in the fields the past season than ever bef6re, 
simply because the cost of carriage was prohibitive. This re- 
tards development, naturally, because the farmer reasons, 
‘“‘ What is the use of my growing potatoes, even though I produce 
360 bushels per acre "—which he can, and the same land will 
yield three other crops the same year—“if my crops can not 
be moved to market at a cost which will leave to me a margin 
of profit?” 

Of course, these high rates, which arg prohibitive, not only 
cause decreases in traffic, but retard development. 

Last week a friend of mine, for instance, shipped me a barrel 
of watermelons. Three very delicious melons, packed in a 
barrel with Florida moss, arrived in perfectly splendid condi- 
tion. The barrel weighed 100 pounds. The express charges 
were $3.53 plus the war tax of 18 cents, making a total of 
$3.71. The cost of carriage amounted to $1.23 per melon, from 
Jasper, Fla., to Washington, D. C. I believe the express com- 
pany divides 50.25 with the railroad company. 
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That sort of thing, of course, means forcing a producer back 
to the ox-cart and stage-coach days, when his only market was 
the nearest town to where he grew the stuff. One dollar and 
twenty-three cents per melon was the actual carrying charge of 
that meton from the railroad station in Florida to Washington, 
D. GC. I would not regret even that much, because they were 
fine melons; but you can imagine what the grower would get 
with such an expense as that. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator add to his interesting state- 
ment about the melons the information where those melons are 
now? Senators on this side are interested in knowing what 
became of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have long 
They lasted only about three days—one for each day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I might suggest to the Senator that if he 
had used a barrel apiece for each of the melons, and only 
shipped one melon in a barrel, it might have cost him still more. 
I assume he is not serious in putting this example before us 
so far as affecting the melon trade is concerned, because melons 
are not usually shipped one in a barrel, or even three in a 
barrel. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that; but upon that subject I 
would like to insert here an editorial from the Florida Times 
Union, entitled “ How it is divided.” I will not take the time 
to read it. It quotes from the railroads themselves. For in- 
stance, it was shown that melons yielding the’ grower 734 cents 
yielded the carrier 12.7 cents. That has been the average where 
they have been shipped in bulk; the grower gets 7} cents and 
the carrier 12.7 cents. 

There being no objection, the editorial referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

IT IS DIVIDED. 


since been consumed. 


HOW 


From the Columbus Enquirer-Sun we clip an extract from a speech 
delivered by Senator Harris, of Georgia, on the transportation question. 
It is as follows: 

“In order that you may see at a glance what the last advance in 
freight charges represents—using an average load, 1,000 melons, at aver- 
age freight of 27 pounds each—lI invite your attention to the followin 
tabulation: Using Albany, Ga., as a representative shipping poin 
the advance per melon is as follows: Baltimore, Md., 4.2 cents; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 4.8 cents; New York, N. Y., 4.9 cents; Buffalo, N. Y., 4.9 
cents; Pittsburgh, Pa., 4.8 cents; Chicago, Ill., 4.7 cents; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 2.3 cents. The returns to the growers on last year’s crop aver- 
aged about $75 per car, and approximated 73 cents per melon. The 
last investigation into the price at destination yielded the fact that the 
consumer paid very much more than was warranted by the returns to 
the grower plus the transportation charge. For instance, it was shown 
that melons yielding the grower 73 cents and the carrier 12.7 cents, 
Albany to Baltimore, or a total of 20.2 cents for the producer and the 
carrier, sold in Baltimore for $1.” 

Of course, these figures make a bad showing as to transportation 
charges if they are compared with what the shipper receives, but they 
do not show the charges too high as compared with what the consumer 
pays. They impress us with a feeling almost of hopelessness of accom- 
plishing anything by the efforts that are being made to remedy the 
evils that are patent and that efforts are being made to remedy. 

Transportation charges are too high, but they can not be reduced as 
long as railroad labor receives such high wages. The labor cost of 
operating the railroads is said to take 70 per cent of the operating 
capital. On this basis we will go a little further than the figures given 
by Senator HArris. The grower of a watermelon gets 734 cents for it. 
Railroad labor gets 8.9 cents, and the railroad, in addition to paying 
labor, gets 3.8 cents. But all this foots up 20.2 cents to get the melon 
to the city where the consumer lives, and then as he buys it for a dollar 
it costs 79.8 cents to get it to him after it has reached the city he lives 
in. The grower gets less than one-tenth as much as the middleman 
gets, railroad labor gets only one-ninth as much and the railroads for 
hauling the melon a thousand miles get, in addition to what they pay 
for labor, only one-twentieth as much as the middleman gets. The mid- 
dieman gets four-fifths of the whole. 

Now, what is the use of a reduction anywhere until that cormorant 
is gotten out of the way? If the railroads hauled it free, would the 
dealer who buys from the grower give him any more or sell for any less 
to the consumer? Watermelons are perishable and the dealer must get 
a good profit, but as long as he is permitted to take more than half 
there is no sense in growing watermelons for distant markets. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Does not the Senator conceive many cases 
inwhich it costs a good deal more to transport freight 1,000 
miles than it does to produce the commodity? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is so in a good many cases; but I 
submit to the Senator if that were to be the case with reference 
to these commodities, moving in carload lots, as these do, of 
course they would cease to move; that is all. The grower can 
not afford to ship and take the chances of raising the crop, and 
buy the fertilizer, cultivate the crop, and pack it, and ship it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The, Senator is speaking about carload lots. 
I judge from the question of the Senator from Iowa that it is 
to be inferred that in carload lots the cost might be different. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to a statement which 
was published and sent, I think, to all Senators by one of the 
leading banks of New York City, in a monthly publication re- 
viewing the business of the country. It came to us from the 
Irving National Bank, the Chase National Bank, or the National 
City Bank, I have forgotten which one. In that statement they 
told about shipments in carload lots from Florida to New York 
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City, and gave a list of names of men who had shipped various 
kinds of fruit from Florida to New York City. In several in- 
stances the owner of the product shipped by carload lot, after 
he had paid the freight to New York City and the commission, 
still owed $40 or $50, besides losing his entire product, and in 
quite a number of cases it showed that the returns received by 
the Florida producer for a carload of different kinds of fruit 
were $10 or $12 or $15 or $25 for a whole carload. So I take 
it that even in carload lots the cost of transportation, whatever 
the cause may be, or whether right or wrong, is of such a nature 
that it would certainly prevent men from very long staying in 
that kind of business if they had to pay that kind of transporta- 
tion charges. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
minding me of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I must be permitted to say in 
this connection that the incident cited by the Senator has hap- 
pened many, many times in every season and in every year. It 
happened before the war, it happened before the freight rates 
were increased, and it will happen again whenever the market 
for the particular commodity refuses to receive it at a price 
that will compensate the owner. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator again on that 
point? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Iowa had been in New 
York and bought some of this fruit he would have found that 
the consumer had not been getting any great reduction but 
was paying a fabulous price. I am not mentioning the propo- 
sition as an argument on either side of the question but as a 
fact. If it exists and continues to exist, whatever the cause, 
it certainly will interfere with the Florida man in his pro- 
duction, and he will have to go out of business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is permanent, then, of course, it 
would end the industry; but we have a large watermelon 
production in the State of Iowa, and I have frequently known 
of carloads of watermelons from one part of the State coming 
to my own little town that have been sold at a price that did 
not pay the freight. I am sure the Senator from Florida knows 
of many such instances. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That often happens. ‘There are instances 
of that kind which arise at different times all during the 
year; but the cars to which the Senator from Nebraska had 
reference were not loaded with watermelons. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; those cars were not loaded with water- 
melons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They were entirely other products. That 
thing happens quite too often to be very comfortable for people 
who are engaged in the business. Whether it is a regular thing 
or not, it happens too often. 

A correspondent wrote, April 5, 1921: 

We are confident that the carriers are making a good profit on the 
fruit and vegetable shipments they handle. * * * The freight 
rates always were high on this commodity, and since they have been 
increased the jJast couple of times they certainly are out of sight and 
have become a burden to the growers and shippers. 

Again, on April 19 last, a correspondent wrote: 

The freight charges on Florida fruits and vegetables to some of the 
most important markets of the country are prohibitive. ° The 
country is now suffering from an attempt on the part of the trans- 
portation interests of the country to pass on to consumers the increase 
in freight charges. The consumers have organized a strike against such 
additional increases, and the high rates instead of bringing increased 
earnings are showing losses to all of the railroads owing to decreased 
tonnage. We can only hope that all interests will work to accomplish 
a decrease in the operating expenses of the transportation companies 
that will eventually permit a lowering in freight rates. 

Ancther correspondent aptly observes: 

Primarily the railroad company is interested in the produce and in 
the price paid the producer by the wholesaler. Out of that money 
comes the freight and transportation charges, and not out of the prices 
obtained by the retailer from the consumer. If by reason of the 
failure of the producer to net a reasonable return on his labor and 
investmext he will cease producing, and the railroad will have nothing 
to haul and the consumer nothing to consume, therefore the producer 
is the one to be considered in all cases of this kind rather than the 
consumer, 

A vigorous protest comes from Messrs. Chase & Co., large 
distributors, dated June 20, in which they say: 

We trust that you ‘will join us in our protest against the granting 
of the application of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad for permis- 
sion to declare a stock dividend. The Florida growers of perishable 
products feel that this surplus has been wrung out of their pockets by 
the high freight rates on their products. It does not belong to the 
stockholders but it belongs to the producers, 

There should be no stock dividends from transportation companies 
until there has been a readjustment of freight charges. We do not 
believe all this propaganda that is being put out by the transportation 
companies that the freight charges on perishables make no difference 
and that the middleman is getting all the cash. 

We feel more strongly now than ever before that the last 25 per cent 
increase granted the carriers was a huge mistake, and the quicker it is 
wiped out the better. We do not believe the traffic officials of the trans- 
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portation companies will be any quicker to reduce freight rates than 
railroad labor will be willing to take a reduction in pay. If the 
transportation companies will voluntarily wipe out the last increase, 
they can ask their employees with better grace to take smaller pay. 

What I have been talking about involves much more than the 
products of grove and truck farms, although that alone means 
the shipment of 58,218 carloads during a season out of the State. 
To show what that business means, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp without reading a statement from the Tampa Morning 
Tribune of June 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is :o or- 
dered. 

The statement is as follows: 

FLORIDA HAS DOND WELL. 

The statement that the watermelon season is practically closed in 
Florida, although there will probably be 1,000 more cars to go out, 
brings to mind that the Florida shipping season practically ends with 
the last of the melon shipments. 

Officially, the Florida shipping year for fruits and vegetables begins 
September 15. The transportatidn companies keep a daily record of 
the all-rail shipments going out through Jacksonville, High Springs, 
— eee. the three main gateways for freight, to points out of 

1e ate, 

The records through June 17 give us the following total carload 
shipments since September 15, 1920: Grand total cars, all products of 
grove and truck farms, 58,218; oranges, 20,615; grapefruit, 13,018; 
tomatoes, 5,903; celery, 4,730; miscellaneous on 4,576; water- 
melons, 2,777; lettuce, 2,623; Irish potatoes, 2,332; cabbage, 1,406; 
strawberries, 105; pineapples, 102. 

The total of 58,214 cars of fruit and vegetables averaged 6,448 cars 
a month of 30 days, and gave a daily average movement of 215 cars 
over a 9-month period. In other words, during the entire past nine 
months, Florida sent out to a hungry Nation 9 cars of fruits and vege- 
tables every hour of the 24 in every day of that time. 

This speaks pretty well for Florida. Especially when we are in- 
formed by the ignorant that the “ Florida shipping period is only a 
few months in the winter.” 

In addition to this all-rail shipment of Florida produce, making a 
train 666 miles long, not counting the engines and tenders, one must 
bear in mind that thousands of boxes, crates, and baskets of fruit and 
vegetables have gone out by express, and thousands of smaller-sized 


boxes, baskets, and crates went by parcel post; and there are yet 1,000 
cars of melons to move. 


The thing that counts most in this showing is the long term over 
which these shipments are made. Even on the 17th of June, the record 
for the day was 224 cars made up of watermelons, tomatoes, miscel- 
laneous vegetables, and pineapples. ‘They talk about “ ever-bearing” 
this and that certain thing in Florida. Why, the entire State is an 
ever-bearer of something that is needed and taken by the eating public, 

We make no attempt to value that 666 miles of train loaded with all 
Florida fruits and vegetabies. You can make your own figures, bear- 
ing in mind that the lowest price for cabbage reported was about $600 
a car, while peppers sold as high as $3,000, tomatoes to $4,500, water- 
melons up to $1,000, and oranges as high as $2,600 a car. You may 
get our own average from these five items and wee. it by the 
58,214 cars already gone out. Then say whether or not Florida had 
done fairly well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Lumber, phosphate, naval stores, and other 
products I need not mention. Increased rates apply to them also. 
Florida’s exports to foreign markets, moving through her ports, 
amount to over 1,000,000 tons a year. The principal increases in 
southern territory have been 25 per cent on June 25, 1918, and 
another increase of 25 per cent on July 29, 1920. 

The situation is not hopeless. In the Washington Post of 
June 23 Mr. Warfield is quoted as saying that with proper 
economy and the return of normal conditions the railroads could 
earn 6 per cent and also reduce rates. No man is better quali- 
fied to speak on the subject, because no man has a clearer, 
fuller knowledge of it than Mr. Warfield. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp without reading the item just 
referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The item referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 23, 1921.] 
SIX PER CENT RETURN FOR ROADS IS SEEN—-ECONOMICS AND NORMAL 
BUSINESS WILL DO IT, WARFIELD TELLS SENATORS. 

Study of the railroad problem was resumed yesterday by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, with 8. Davies Warfield, president of 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, as the chief 
witness, 

“The question for the moment is,’’ Mr. Warfield said, “ can sufficient 
revenue be obtained from rates and fares that will be considered reason- 
able by the public and the shippers, and will these rates bear a relation 
to the price obtainable for the articles transported that will not impede 
commerce, or will part of the money required to meet the necessities 
of transportation have to be supplied in the public interest by taxation?” 

The latter meant Government operation and eventual Government 
ownership, and should be avoided by all means, the witness declared. 
He expressed the belief that with proper economies and the return of 
normal business conditions the railroads could earn a 6 per cent return 
and also reduce rates, adding that the recent increase in rates could be 
held accountable for the contraction of the carriers’ business. 


Mr. FLETCHER. It would be better to withdraw the guar- 
anty, reduce the rates, and let the roads survive, if they can, 
. by economical operation and management; and if they can not 

survive, let them go into the hands of receivers or into bank- 
ruptecy and be reorganized on a basis which would insure 
proper capitalization, with no water or inflated values, than to 
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force the public to pay the high freight and passenger rates 
required to yield 6 per cent on present high valuation or capi- 
tilization and under present laws and methods of operation. 
Reorganization on a proper basis of valuation would make it 
possible to operate at lower rates and prevent Government op- 
eration or ownership, and the public do not want either. 

The increases in freight rates which became effective last 
August were expected by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to add about $125,000,000 a month to the gross revenues of the 
railways. April, 1921, disclosed a gain of only a little over 
$30,000,000 over the same month of last year. For April of 
this year reports from 201 roads, with a mileage of 235,160 
miles, showed a gain of 7.76 per cent in operating revenue, a 
decrease of 6.2 per cent in operating expenses, and a net oper- 
ating increase of $29,201,000 as compared with an operating 
deficit of $23,767,000 in 1920. There seems to be some little 
improvement, 

The average wage cut of 12 per cent, which will go into effect 
July 1, affecting about 1,700,000 men, will have a bearing on 
the financial situation of the carriers. 

Just now the public is at a disadvantage. There are too 
many bureaus and agencies involved. The processes are com- 
plex, the delays insufferable, the machinery too complicated. 
The law should be simplified, stripped of involved and unnec- 
essary and therefore harmful provisions. In this shaking-down 
process called readjustment the railroads will have to take their 
losses, undergo anxiety and stress just like other great enter- 
prises and industries are doing. All must be treated aliké, and 
all without favor or prejudice or discrimination must fight 
out the struggle, each on its own merit. The railroads ought 
to have fair, just treatment, an equal chance with any other 
great business. Consideration of the fact that they render in- 
dispensable public service is proper, but special privileges and 
special favors or guaranties are not in the public interest, espe- 
cially when there has been time to recover from the demorali- 
zation incident to war conditions, and especially true if they 
are set free to work out their own salvation, subject only to 
such regulations as were contemplated when the law creating 
the Interstate Commerce .Commission was enacted. 

Amendments making in the direction of the original purpose 
creating one agency empowered to see that reasonable and just 
rates are maintained and no discrimination practiced in inter- 
state commerce I shall support. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which I 
desire to have printed and lie on the table. It need not be read 
at this time unless it is so desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1921, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 27, 1921. 


AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


Charles Beecher Warren, of Michigan, to be ambassador 


extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Japan. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


J. Raymond McCarl, of Nebraska, to be Comptroller General of 
the United States. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


S. Parker Gilbert, jr., of Bloomfield, N. J., to be Undersecretary 
of the Treasury. New office created by act of Congress approved 
June 16, 1921. : 

Pustic HEALTH SERVICE. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON. 


Dr. Joseph F. Paulonis to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE, EVANSTON, WYO. 


Joseph T. Booth, of Evanston, Wyo., to be register of the land 
office at Evanston, Wyo., vice Alex Nisbet, removed. 
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RECEIVER OF PUBLEC MONEYS, EVANSTON, WYO. 
Donald McAllister, of Evanston, Wyo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Evanston, Wyo., vice James P. Folger, removed. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
Untrep STATES. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Capt. Harold LaRoy King Albro, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 27, 1921, 
MEMBER OF UNITED States TARIFF COMMISSION. 
William Burgess. 
Customs SERVICE. 
MERCHANDISE IN CUSTOMS DESTRICT 
BUFFALO, N, ¥. 


APPRAISER OF NO. 9, 


John Grimm, jr. 
IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Major. 
Levin Hicks Campbell, jr. 

Captains. 
Thomas Morris Jervey. 
Clarence Cory Harshman. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Colonel. 


Albert Edwin Waldron. 
Major. 
Arthur Peter von Deesten. 
Captain. 
Clarence Nelson Lry. 
First licutenant. 
Fred Sheaff Wells. 
COAST ARTILLERY 
Colonel. 


CORPS. 


Frank Carson Jewell. 
Captains. 
Lawrence Locke Clayton. 
William Henry Sweet. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Majors. 


Henry Stehman Hostetter. 
Wallace Fairchild Baker. Bugene Coffin. 
Hardie Ambrose Vielland. Francis Jowett Baker. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Major. 


Hastie Alexander Stuart, 


Charles Burd Eckels. 

Captains. 
George Darryll Gamble. 
Edmund Graham West. 


Arnold Melville Reeve. 
Joseph Worth Timmons, jr. 
Fred Ernest Davis. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
First lieutenant, 
Cyril Drew Pearson. 


SERVICE, 


AIR SERVICE. 
Captains. 
John McRae. 
Oliver Grant Brush. 
Raymond Edward O’Neill. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Captains, 
Charles Robert Mueller. 
Harold Wade Kinderman. 
Willard Harry Waterous. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Captains. 
William Henry Green. 
Joseph William Loef. 
Horace Harding. 
First lieutenant. 
Thomas Houston Dameron. 


CAVALRY. 

Captains. 
Joseph Idus Lambert. 
Roy Claire Wells. 

INFANTRY. 

Majors. 
James Luke Frink. 
Joseph Russ. 

Captains. 
George Edward Kraul. 
Royal Harry Place. 
: PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 

Major. 
Thomas Gordon. 

POSTMASTER. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

George E. Danforth, Nashua. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 27, 1921, 


The House met at 12 o’cloek noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
the following prayer: 

Blessed Lord, Thou art the first and the last, the beginning 
and the end, and infinitely more than the heart can dream or 
tongue can tell. Do Thou condescend to bridge the chasm 
between our Creator and His children, between our loving 
Father and His earthly children. Do Thou preserve us from 
the bondage of ignorance, that we may know Thy law and love 
Thy precepts. Direct us by the revelation of Thy truth and 
bless us with the ministry of Thy grace. For Thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. : 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, June 24, 1921, 
was read and approved. 


offered 


A QUORUM. 

Mr. DYDR rose. 

The SPEAKER. : For what purpose does ‘the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DYER. To make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is filibustering. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. DYER (interrupting the count). 
draw the point. 


Mr. Speaker, I with- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GARNDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an edi- 
torial written by ex-Gov. Cox, of Ohie, former nominee for 
President of the United States on the Democratic ticket. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the REcorp by printing therein 
an editorial by former Gov. Cox, of Ohio.. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I second that request, because 
I desire to have that editorial as widely dissemimated as 
possible. 

Mr. GARNER. 
Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

DAYTON, OHiO, June 26. 

The Jeading editorial in the Dayton Sunday News to-day, under the 
caption, “An Unhappy Harvest,” was the first public expression of 
former Gov. James M. Cox, Democratic presidential nominee in 1920, 
since his defeat. The editorial was written by Mr. Cox and said 
in part: 

“The recent statement of Mr. Babson, who is recognized as a statis- 
tician and an analyst of unusual qualifications in economics, has caused 
a profound impression. Idealism at times may fail to make any 
impression on the practical thought of the country. In the ultimate 
it will, of course. 

“Mhe influence of the purse, however, is unfailingly instantaneous. 
The purse nerve is highly strung. When conditions touch it dogma 
and bigotry and fetich are submerged. The result of the Babson 
pronouncement is but another case in point. 

“Tf the American mind had been stripped clean to the human con- 
science: and counterconsiderations, sordid, :political, prejudicial, and 
otherwise, had not entered into the equation. a very positive mandate 
would have been issued at the polls last November in behalf of the 
noblest international principle that ever has been advocated in behalf 
of civilization. 


I am much obliged to the gentleman from 
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“CITES ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS. 


“We go one step further. If the purely practical view had been 
applied honestly, those who might not have been influenced ordinarily 
by “moral consideration would have realized the importance of con- 
certed world-wide action in behalf of the whole economic situation. 
Nothing is to be gained at this time save in plain language, In large 
part the attitude of business in the last campaign was not above 
unworthy motive. There was a resentment against the forms and the 
volume of taxation, and it was expressed in the sustained bitterness 
against Woodrow Wilson. ; 

“The Wilson haters were not enraged at him as a personality— 
taxes developed an obsession, and it spread like an epidemic. Millions 
of dollars have not been contributed throughout the years to the reac- 
tionary cause from wholly patriotic purpose. They always have been 
regarded as an investment, and the slogan that business would be 
better under a reactionary régime was born of experience because 
preference had been showered upon certain interests by governmental 

volicy. 
: “CALLS TIMES UNPRECEDENTED. 

“In the past the financial burdens of administration have been 
shifted largely to the mass, and the belief that it would be done again 
accounted for the almost hysterical support that business rendered 
to the reactionary cause in the campaign of 1920. 

“The statement that taxes would be reduced doubtless was based by 
some on an honest belief. 

“They failed, however, to recognize that these are unprecedented 
times. We can not chart the future by the past. The interest and 
sinking fund charges on our national debt a year are as much as was 
our entire debt at the close of the war in the States in 1865. In some 
manner a minimum of $5,000,000,000 must be collected to maintain 
the integrity of our obligations and meet the current cost of govern- 
ment. 

“SAYS TAXES CAN NOT BE CUT. 

“That no change in taxation policy worth the name is possible is 
evidenced by the embarrassment of the administration at Washington. 
‘Turn, as it will, to the many suggestions that have come, the ultimate 
realization is that the country has a large financial burden to bear 
and very heavy taxes are inevitable. 

“Mr. Babson accounts for the recent lowering of security values and 
the unfavorable trend of business generally from the circumstance of 
the speech made by Ambassador Harvey in London, in which he said 
in plain words that we were a,selfish Nation, had acted from that 
impulse, and intended to stick to our own affairs in the future. 

“Tf the habit of diplomacy that has ruled throughout the years 
had been waived, the unfavorable reaction from the Harvey statement 
would have jarred the American Nation. 

“We are the great creditor of the world. We _ possess the con- 
trolling supply, and other nations are guarded in what they say, lest 
offense be given. 

; “AFFAIRS GROW WORSE, IS CLAIM. 

“Mr. Babson is right. The Harvey episode has been most disquiet- 
ing. Our economic affairs become worse daily. No remedy in the 
form of statute or administrative policy has turned the unfavorable 
trend. Values have dwindled to the danger point and thousands of 
men and women and business concerns whose financial stability has 
never been questioned are wondering to-day whether or not they are 
worth a cent, 

“We are gathering the harvest of our own sowing. Except for the 
operation of the Federal reserve bank system, we would be in the 
midst of the worst panic the world has known. 

“* Nevertheless, a process of liquidation is going on in the banks just 
as fast as it is safe to conduct it. Business and physical property, on 
present standards, that do not equal their indebtedness in the banks, 
quietly are being closed out. 

“ COULD HAVE BEEN AVOIDED. 

“Assets change in valuation, but debts never do. 

‘* How easily it all could have been avoided. If the treaty of Ver- 
sailles had been ratified by America, if we had taken our place in the 
councils of the nations of the world when the war was over, economic 
readjustment would have come under conditions that would not have 
brougkt the distress that we now witness. That was the psychological 
moment for action, but notwithstanding our delay, the time was ripe 
in the latter part of 1920, and if a mandate expressive of the real 
conscience of America had been expressed in November last year Eu- 
rope would have received the credit necessary for the purchase of com- 
modities needed. 

‘The dawn of rehabilitation was in sight, but it was obscured by a 
result the effect of which in its extremity has not been felt even yet. 
In a word, our unhappy business conditions to-day are due to vast in- 
ventories bought at high prices and that can not be sold even at great 
reduction. Europe needed every dollar of our surplus of farm and fac- 
tory, and we had a prosperity not long ago upon which we could have 
based a credit that would have saved the day. The stagnation on the 
farm in November and December in 1920 and the surplus of manufac- 
tured goods all could have been avoided. Inventories would have been 
turned into cash and the banks to-day would have had more money 
than at any time in the history of the country. 

“ SEES STROKE OF PARALYSIS. 

“In times past, when manufacturing was at low ebb, banks had 
ample funds; now money is tight and factories are doing little or noth- 
ing, for the very reason that vast inventories have not beer turned 
into tunds. 

“ Readjustment at its worst under the circumstances of international 
cooperation would have been as but_a slight fever. We are witnessing 
a stroke of paralysis. 'hat’s the difference. That’s the cost. 

“Babson has spoken in words that men understand because his sub- 
ject matter concerns their pocketbooks. 

“The Good Book says: ‘Whatscever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’ 

“When the cloud of war lifted we, rich in resources, almost beyond 
words and relatively untouched by tragedy, had the opportunity to be 
the good Samaritan, to reach out our hand and bind up the wounds of 
a stricken world. Within God's sight we turned away and passed on 
the other side. What can we expect now?” 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CO:1SENT. 
The SPEAKER. To-day is unanimous-consent day. The 


Clerk will call the first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent, 
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EXCHANGE OF GOVERNMENT LANDS, HAWAII. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4598) to provide for the «-~<change of Gov- 
ernment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii, 

RURAL POST ROADS, 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass Senate bil 1072, as amended by the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass Senate bill 1072, with amendments of the 
House committee, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S, 1072) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the 

United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 


roads and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916—— . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee (interrupting the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, as I understand it, the motion was to pass the Senate 
bill with amendments. The Clerk has omitted the reading of 
the Senate bill. I have no objection to that being done by unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. When a motion to suspend the rules is made, 
the practice is to read the portion of the bill and the amendment 
that is intended to be passed. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the Speaker hear me a moment 
upon that? I know that has grown up to be the practice, but 
here is a motion which in effect is to consider the Senate bill 
and pass it so amended as to read as follows. I submit that 
if the Senate bill is going to be considered, it must be reported, 
at least by title, and if objection is made it must be reported 
in full, Then, after it is reported in full, the Clerk will read 
the text of the House amendment which is the pending motion 
to substitute for the Senate bill—in other words, to pass the 
Senate bill with the amendments. I submit that the Senate bill 
ought to be reported by title, of course, if nobody objects, but if 
somebody insists then that it should be reported in full. I 
know we have gotten into the habit of doing it the other way. 
I insist that the bill from the Senate when called up must be 
read. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, the motion is to suspend the 
rules and pass the amendment made by the House committee 
to the Senate bill. That does not require the reading of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, I 
think the Recorp will show that the gentleman from Wyoming 
is in error in stating that the motion was made in that form. 
As I caught the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dunn], it was to suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill 
with House amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that in stating the ques- 
tion he stated it was to pass the Senate bill as amended by 
the House committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is because of the fact that 
I caught the motion as I have stated, as made by the gentle- 
man from New York, that I have called attention to it. I have 


-no objection to dispensing with the reading of the Senate bill. 


Mr. MONDELL. If there is any question about it, the gen- 
tleman from New York can again submit his request to pass 
the Senate bill as amended by the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that the practical 
purpose is best effected by simply reading the portion of the 
bill which it is expected to have enacted, becauSe the motion 
to suspend the rules does not allow more than one vote. In 
ordinary cases the Senate bili is reported and then the House 
amendments. Then the vote comes first on the amendments 
and then on the bill as amended. Of course, under a suspension 
there is only one vote, and that is on the passage of whatever 
has been read. That has been the practice, and the Chair 
thinks that conforms to the convenience of the House. Only 
the matter is read which the House is to pass upon. It seems 
to the Chair to be clearly a waste of time to read the Senate 
bill and then the amendments. Inasmuch as the practice is in 
the way the Chair has suggested, the Chair is disposed to rule 
that all the Clerk ought to report is the title of the Senate bill 
and then the portion that may have been left by the House 
committee, and the amendment of the House committee. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the Speaker is right as a practical 
proposition. I think it would be useless for anyone to demand 
the full reading of the Senate bill. I think the reporting of the 
Senate bill by title is a technical reporting of it to the House, 
but the point I want to impress is that we can not consider a 
Senate bill without its being reported. 
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Of course, unless there was seme special reason, I think it is 
mere captiousness simply to insist on the House being bur- 
dened with the reading. As I understand the Senate bill has 
been reported by title. I hope no one will insist on its being 
read in full, but I do insist on the fact that the motion seems 
to be to pass the Senate bill 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill has been reported by title. 

The SPEAKER, It certainly would remove everybody’s ob- 
jection if the gentleman from Arkansas, for instance, would ask 
unanimeus. consent—— 

Mr. WINGO. But I submit the practice is that where it is 
not demanded a bill is reported simply by title, and so if no 
one demands it the Clerk would read as he has read. I under- 
stood the gentieman from Tennessee, possibly, insisted that the 
Senate bill should be read. I do not know 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No, Mr. Speaker; the gentle- 
man frem Arkansas. misunderstood me. I caught the motion 
of the gentleman from New York to be to move to suspend the 
rules and pass the Senate bill as amended by the House. Now, 
I did not notice the way in. which the Speaker stated it te the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is the way he stated 
it, as amended by the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, that being the case, I 
say that unless by unanimous consent the reading of the Senate 
bill were dispensed with it would have to be read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Suppose the 
motion of the gentleman from New York had been to move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill (S. 1072): with amend- 
ments to the House committee only so far as sections 1 and 2 
are concerned. Does the gentleman contend that he would 
have to read the Senate bill and all the amendments reported 
by the House committee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that would depend 
upon the form in which he submitted the motion. But, Mr. 
Speaker, in order to eliminate the difficulty I will ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the Senate bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think that is necessary. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. T object. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would not be read under the ruling of 
the Speaker. There is no necessity of establishing sucha prece- 
dent as contended for by the gentleman from Arkansas; 

Mr. WINGO. I will submit to the gentleman the precedent 
has been established at least three or four times on my in- 
sistence. 

Mr. MONDELI. 
definite—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from New York moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill as amended by the committee, 
and that was what the Clerk was proceeding to read. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HICKS. Has not the Chair rendered a ruling in refer- 
ence to how this bill shall be read? 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair has indicated his opinion, 
but still he is willing to hear gentlemen. 

Mr. HICKS. If the opinion has been rendered, I will call 
for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is in his discretion to 
listen to argument as much as he pleases. 

Mr. HICKS. I think the Chair was absolutely correct in the 
way in which he stated the proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the reading of the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

As amended by section 5.of the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and .or other purposes,” approved February 28, 
1919 hereby amended to read: as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That for the purpose of this act the term ‘ rural post road’ 
shall be construed. to mean any public road, a major portion of which 
is now used, or can be used, or forms a connecting link not to exceed 
10: miles in length of any road or roads now or hereafter used: for the 
twranspertation. of the United States mails, excluding. every street and 
road in a place having a population, as shown by the latest available 
Federal census, of 2,500 or more, except that portion of any such street 
or road along which the houses average more than 200 feet apart; 
the term ‘ State highway department’ shall be construed to include any 
department, commission, or board having adequate powers and suitably 
organized to discharge, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the duties herein required: of the State im the construction and 
maintenance of roads improved hereunder; the term ‘ construction,’ 
shall be construed to include reconstruction and improvement of roads; 


‘properly maintained,’ as used herein, shall be construed to mean the 
making of needed repairs and the preservation. of a reasonably smooth 


Mr. Speaker, the motion was. very clear and 
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surface, considering the type of. the road, but shall not be held to 
include extraordinary repairs, nor reconstruction; necessary bridges 
and culverts shall be deemed parts of the respective roads covered by 
the provisions of this act.” 

Sxc, 2. That the portion of section 8 of the act entitled ‘“‘An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and' for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916; 
which reads: “ Provided, That in States where the constitution pro- 
hibits the State from engaging in any work of internal improvements; 
then the amount of the appropriation under this act apportioned to 
any such State shall be turned over to the highway department of the 
State or to the governor of said State to be expended under the 
provisions of this act and under the rules and regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when any number of counties in any such State 
shall appropriate or provide the proportion or share needed tobe raised 
in order to entitle such State to its part of the appropriation appor- 
tioned under this act,” is hereby amended to read as follows: “ Pro- 
vided, That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits ofthis 
act shall, not later than three years after the adjournment of the first 
regular session of the State legislature from and after the passage and 
approval of this act, provide State funds each year at least equal to 
the amount apportioned for such year by the Federal Government to 
said, State for the construction of highways: Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be deemed to prevent any State from receiving 
such: portion of said principal sum as is available under its existing 
constitution and laws, or to receive their proportionate share of each 
year’s appropriation under existing constitution and laws until three 
years after the adjournment of the next regular session of the legis- 
lature from. and after approval of this act.” 

Sec. 3. That section 4 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide that the 
United. States yhali aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That so much, not to exceed 3 per cent, of the appropria- 
tion fer any fiseai year made by or under this act as the Secretary. of 
Agriculture may estimate to be necessary for administering the pro- 
visions of this act and for carrying on necessary highway research and 
investigational studies independently or in cooperation with the State 
highway departments and other research agencies, shall be deducted 
for these purposes, available until expended. Within 60 days after 
the close of each fiscal year the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine what part, if any, of the sums theretofore deducted for sucli 
purposes will not be needed and apportion such part, if any, for the 
fiscal year then current in the same manner and on the same basis as 
are other amounts authorized by this act apportioned among all the 
States, and shall’ certify such apportionment to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to the State highway departments. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, after making the deduction authorized by this section, 
shall apportion the remainder of the appropriation for each: fiscal year 
among the several States in the following manner: One-third in the 
ratio which area of each State bears to the total area of all' the States; 
one-third in the ratio which the population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States, as shown by the latest available 
Federal census; one-third in the ratio which the mileage of rural 
delivery routes and star routes in each State bears to: the tetal mileage 


-of rural delivery and star routes in all the States, at the close of the 


next preceding fiscal year, as shown by the certificate of; the Postmaster 
General, which he is directed to make and furnish annually to the 
Secretary of Agriculture: Provided, That no State complying with the 
provisions: of this act shall receive less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
the total sum: apportioned among: the States for each fiscal’ year.” 

Sec. 4. That the first paragraph of section 6 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States shall aid: the States. in the 
construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended, is: hereby amended: to: read: as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of 
this act shall, by its State highway department, submit to the Secretary 
of Agriculture project statements setting forth proposed construction 
of any rural post road or roads therein. If the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture approve a project, the State highway department shall furnish to 
him such surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates therefor as he 
may require: Provided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall approve only such projects as may be substantial in character, 
and the expenditure of funds hereby authorized shall be applied only 
to such improvements: And provided further, That he shall not ap- 
prove any projects in any State until said State shall provide a State 
fund adequate for the maintenance of Federal-aid roads and by law 
shall place said maintenance work under the direct control’ of the 
State highway department: Provided further, That in any State where 
the: existing constitution or laws do not provide for such maintenance 
or will not permit a State fund for maintenance, the Secretary of 
Agricuiture shall continue to approve projects for said State until 
three yeers after the adjournment of the first regular session of the 
legislature from and after the approval of this act: Provided further, 
That the funds for maintenance are appropriated or provided by the 
civil subdivision of the State and are expended wnder the direct con- 
trol of the State highway department. Items included’ for engineering, 
inspection, and unforeseen contingencies sliall not exceed 10 per cent 
of the total estimated cost of the work. 

“Tf the Secretary of Agriculture approve the plans, specifications, 
and estimates, he shall notify the State highway department and im- 
mediately certify the fact to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury shall thereupon set aside the share of the 
United States payable under this act on ac¢ount of such projects, 
which shall not exceed 50 per cent of the total estimated cost thereof, 
except that in the case of any State containing unappropriated public 
lands. and reservations under Federal control exceeding 5, per cent of 
the total area of all lands in the State, as shown: by certificate of the 
Secretary of the Interior, which he is directed to make and. furnish 
annually to the Secretary of Agriculture, the share of the United States 
payable: under this act on account of such. project shall: not exceed such 
50 per cent of the total estimated cost thereof plus a percentage of such 
total estimated cost equal to one-half of the percentage which the area 
of the unappropriated public land plus the area. embraced: in reserva- 
tions. under Federal: control in. such State bears to. the total, area of such 
State: Provided, That the limitation of payments. not to, exceed. $20,000 
per mile, which the Secretary of Agriculture may make, be, and the 
same is hereby, increased in proportion to the increased percentage of 
Federal aid authorized by this amendment. No payment of any moncy 
apportioned under this act shall be made om any project until such 
statement of the project and the plans, specifications, and estimates 
therefor shall have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 
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Sne. 5. That section 7 of the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, is hereby 
numended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. To maintain the rural post roads constructed under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be the duty of the States. If at any time the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall find that any road in any State con- 
structed under the provisions of this act is not being properly main- 
tained, he shall give notice of such fact to the highway department of 
such State, and if within 100 days from the receipt of said notice said 
road has not been put in a proper condition of maintenance by the 
State highway department, then the Seeretary of Agriculture shall 
thereafter refuse to approve any project for road construetion in said 
State until such road has been put in a condition of proper main- 
tenance, and if within 100 days from the receipt of said notice the 
said road has not been put in a proper condition of maintenance, then 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in addition to such refusal to approve any 
further project for road construction in said State, shall proceed im- 
mediately to have such road put in a condition of proper maintenance 
by letting contract therefor and shall charge the costs thereof against 
the Federal funds allotted to such State. Upon reimbursement by the 
State of the amount expended by the Federal Government for such 
maintenance work, said amount shall be paid into the United States 
Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall then approve further projects for said State.” 

Sec. 6. That in approving projects to reeeive Federal aid under the 
foregoing provisions the Secretary of Agriculture shail give preference 
to such projects as will expedite the completion of an adequate and 
connected system of roads interstate in character. Before any projects 
are approved in any State, such State, through its State highway de- 
partment, shall select or designate not to excecd 7 per cent of the total 
road mileage of such State as shown by the records of the State highway 
department at the time of the passage of this act. Upon this system 
all Federal-aid apportionments shall be expended. Ronds which may 
receive Federal aid shall be divided into two classes, one of which 
shall be known as primary or interstate roads and shall not exceed 
three-sevenths of the total mileage which may receive Fedcral aid, and 
the other which shall te known as secondary or intercounty roads and 
shall consist of the remainder of the mileage which may receive Federal 
aid. ‘The Secretary of Agriculture shall have authority to approve in 
whole or in part the systems as designated or to require modifications 
or revisions thereof: Provided, 'That the States shall submit to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for his approval any proposed revisions of the 
designated systems of roads above provided for. Not less than 60 per 
cent of all Federal aid allotted to any State shall be expended upon 
the primary or interstate woads until provision has been made for the 
improvement of the entire system of such roads. Whenever provision 
has been made by any State for the completion and maintenance of a 
system of interstate and intercounty roads equal to 7 per cent of the 
total mileage of such State, as required by this act, said State, through 
its State highway department, by and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is hereby authorized to add to the mileage of 
interstate and intercounty road system as funds become available for 
the construction and maintenance of such additional mileage. 

Sec. 7. That section 8 of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the serviee of the Post Office Department for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1919, is hereby amended to provide that 50 per cent of the 
appropriations therein made shall be expended on roads within or 
partly within the national forests and embraced in or constituting 
necessary extensions of the system of main roads in the State, Terri- 
tory, or insular possessions, and that this amount shall be appor- 
tioned among the States, Territories, and insular possessions in which 
are located the national forests in the ratio which the area of the 
national forests within each State, Territory, or insular possession 
bears to the total area within the national forests: Provided, That 
the cooperative agreement for the survey, construction, and mainte- 
nance of any such road or trail shall be between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the proper officials of the State, Territory, or insular 
possession. The remaining 50 per cent of appropriations therein made 
shall be expended on roads and trails necessary for the protection, 
administration, and utilization of the national forests, and shall be 
apportioned by the Secretary of Agriculture in proportion to the rela- 
tive needs of the national forests, taking into consideration existing 
transportation facilities, value of timber or other resources served, 
relative fire danger, and comparative difficulties of construction. The 
Secretary of Agriculture may waive cooperation on such forest roads 
where essential for the protection, administration, and utilization of 
the forest: Provided further, That if more than $6,000,000 is appro- 
priated for any one year under the provisions of this section the excess 
shall all be added to the 50 per cent applicable to roads forming parts 
of or extensions of the system of main State roads. 

Sec, 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall encourage a more 
general understanding of the economic use of public roads and high- 
ways and shall collect, publish, and demonstrate for the benefit of 
all sections of the United States useful information on highway trans- 
port, construction, and maintenance, which shall also inelude such rec- 
ommendations as he may deem necessary for preserving and protecting 
the highways and insuring the safety of traffic thereon. 

Sec. 9. That any sums apportioned to any State under the provi- 
sions of the act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, shall be available for expenditure in 
that State for the purpose set forth in such acts until two years after 
the close of the respective fiscal years for which any such sums become 
available; and any amount so —— remaining unexpended at 
the end of the period during which it is available for expenditure 
under the terms of such acts shall be reapportioned in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, 
and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916. 


During the reading of the above the following occurred: 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. StTarrorD). 
pose does the gentleman from Wyoming rise? 
Mr. MONDELL. Has the Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. He has not. 
Mr. MONDELL. How much more is there? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. A page and a half, 





For what pur- 
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I suggest the Clerk eonclude the reading 








Mr. MONDELL. 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, at a special election held in the 
fourth congressional district of Alabama on the 7th day of 
June, 1921, to fii the unexpired term caused by the death of Hon. 
Fred L. Blackmon, Maj. Lamar Jerrers was elected. A cer- 
tificate of election has been filed with the Clerk. Maj. Jerrrers 
is present and desires to take the oath of office. [Applause.] 

Mr. JEFFERS appeared before the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 

CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HICKS. I demand a second. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I demand a second. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask if the gentleman who de- 
manded a second is opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington makes the inquiry as to whether the gentleman from 
North Carolina is opposed te the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He is not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there anyone present opposed 
to the bill who demands a second? 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed te the bill and I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from New York to demand a second. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman from New 
calls up the bill, in favor of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves to suspend the rules, and under the rules of the House 
he is entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I assume, then, he will yield to those 
in favor of the legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Srarrorp in the chair). 
The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetit] makes the in- 
quiry as to whether the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dunn] 
is in favor of the bill. The Chair will state that under the uni- 
form practice when a gentleman moves to suspend the rules 
and pass a bill he is presumed to be in favor of the bill, and 
has charge of 20 minutes allotted for debate in favor of the 


The Clerk will continue the 


York, who 


bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks} demands a 
second in opposition. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr 


RossioN] asks unanimous consent that a second may be con- 
sidered as ordered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE- SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to appoint delegates to the Pan American Postal Con- 
gress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the following House concurrent resofution: 

House concurrent resolution 18. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed and bound a vest-pocket edition of the 
Congressional Directory, of whieh there shall be one edition only dur- 
ing each session of Congress. 

The preparation, number, style, and distribution of such directory 
shall be under the control of the Joint Committee on Printing: Pro- 
vided, however, That the usual number shall not be printed. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 6320) to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock products, dairy 
products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other 
purposes, had agreed to the conference asked by the House, and 
had appointed Mr. Norris, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Kenprick as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

DELEGATION FROM THE PARLIAMENT OF 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 


Mr. MONDELEL. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for two minutes, 


JAPAN, 
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Yhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
acs unanimous consent to xddress the House for two minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we are honored by the pres- 
ence in the gallery of a distinguished party of gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Parliament of Japan. [Loud applause, the Members 
of the House rising.] 

Mr. Speaker, it is always an honor to have as visitors in the 
House members of important legislative bodies. It is a peculiar 
and an especial honor to have with us to-day members of the 
legislative bodies of the oldest Empire of the world, an Empire 
now operating under legislative constitutional government, an 
Empire with which and with whose people we have sustained 
relations of peculiar cordiality, amity, and good will. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, as a mark of our respect for our distinguished 
visitors and our high regard for the great nation they repre- 
sent, I move you that the House stand in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair, and that the distinguished visitors be invited 
to the floor, that the Members may have the opportunity to meet 
and greet them. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlema:. from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpELL] moves that the House stand in recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair, so that the Members of the House may 
have the pleasure of meeting the distinguished representatives 
from the Parliament of Japan. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 

DURING THE RECESS. 

During the recess the members of the delegation from the 
Parliament of Japan were escorted to the floor by the Sergeant 
at Arms and a committee of the House of Representatives, were 
received with applause, and personally greeted by the Members 
of the House. 

AFTER RECESS, 

The recess having expired (at 1 o’clock p. m.) the House was 

called to order by the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. STAFFORD). 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
Was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles: 

On May 27, 1921: 

H. R. 4586. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 
8, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; and 

H. R. 2485. An act imposing temporary duties upon certain 
agricultural products to meet present emergencies, and to pro- 
vide revenue; to regulate commerce with foreign countries; to 
prevent dumping of foreign merchandise on the markets of the 
United States; to regulate the value of foreign money; and for 
other purposes. 

On May 381, 1921: 

H. R. 2173. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a private drawbridge over and across Lock No. 
4 of the canal and locks, Willamette Falls, Clackamas County, 
Oreg. 

On June.8, 1921: 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution for the relief of sufferers in 
Colorado from the flood due to the overflow of the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries. 

On June 10, 1921: 

H. R. 89. An act for the public sale of post-office site on the 
west side of Souti. Main Street, in the city of Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
and 

H. R. 6567. An act to amend section 407 of the transportation 
act of 1920. 

On June 16, 1921: 

H. R. 6300. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 

On June 18, 1921: 

H. R. 2466. An act to constitute Fort Worth, in the State of 
Texas, a port of entry and to extend to said port the privileges 
of section 7 of an act approved June i0, 1880, entitled “An act 
to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
dutiable goods, and for other purposes”; and 

H. R. 3018. An act granting the consent of Congress to H. H. 
Haynes to construct a dike across Mud Slough, on Isthmus 


Inlet, in section 23, township 26 south, range 13 west, of Willam- 
ette meridian, in Oregon. 

On June 21, 1921: 

H.R. 4091. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Borderland Coal Corporation to construct a bridge across the 
Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, in Mingo County, W. Va. 

On June 24, 1921: 

H. R. 2428. An act granting certain lands to Converse Count a 
Wyo., for a public park; and : 

H. R. 5223. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolution : 

H. R. 5616. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Venango County, their successors and assigns, 
to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the State 
of Pennsylvania; 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution ratifying the reestablishment 
of the boundary line between the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware; 

H. R. 2499. An act to provide for the acquisition by the United 
States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii; and 

H. R, 5010. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed, to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1837) to amend 
section 32 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known 
as the Federal farm loan act. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DuNN] is entitled to 20 minutes and the other gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] is entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that my col- 
league from New York [Mr. Hicks] desired me in his absence 
to take charge of the time in opposition to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNypDER]. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. DUNN. 


The gentleman will state it. 
I would like to have a ruling of the Chair as to 
whether anyone is entitled to take charge of the bill who is 
against the provisions of the bill, even though he is chairman 
of the committee? 

Mr. ROBSION. -Mr. Speaker—— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. ROBSION. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] interrogates the gcntleman from New 
York, may we know what the gentleman’s parliamentary in- 
quiry was? We did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dunn], the chairman of the Committee on Roads, who 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill with House 
amendment, states that he is opposed to the bill and wishes to 
know whether he is entitled to control the time under those 
circumstances for 20 minutes in debate. 

Mr: MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will allow me, I 
do not know whether that is a parliamentary inquiry or not. 
True, it presents a situation which I am sure will appeal to the 
gentleman from New York if he will stop for a moment to think 
of the situation presented. The gentleman from New York may, 
of course, very properly hold any opinion for or against the bill, 
but I think the gentleman will scarcely desire to control the 
time on behalf of the bill and speak against it. So it occurs 
to me that, if the gentleman is to speak against the bill, the 
proper way for him to do it would be to yield the time on behalf 
of the bill to some on? who is in favor of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 


For what purpose does the 
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Mr. BLANTON. IL make the point of order that, under the 


admission of the gentleman, the time should be controlled by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ropsion] or some other 
ventleman in favor of the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION. Will the gentleman yield? I might say, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is my bill, and the Roads Committee ordered 
me to report it and have charge of the bill on the floor of the 
[louse; and it was my understanding that the Speaker would 
recognize me this morning to offer to pass the bill as amended 
by the Roads Committee. I have talked with the gentleman 
from. New York [Mr. Hrexs], and he had already yielded 10 
minutes of his time in opposition to the gentleman from New 
York -Mr. DuNN], and I certainly shall oppose both of the 
<entlemen from New York controlling all the time on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it 
was within the right of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DUNN], as chairman of the Committee on Roads, to move a 
suspension of the rules and pass the bill, which he did. The 
question now is as to how the time of 40 minutes under the 
rule, 20 minutes in favor thereof and 20 minutes against, shall 
be allotted. It has been the uniform practice for a gentleman 
moving a suspension of the rules to have charge of the time 
in favor, because it is the presumption that as he moved to 
suspend the rules to pass the bill, he naturally favored the 
passage of the bill, else he would not have moved its passage. 

But the Chair is confronted with an unusual condition, un- 
known to him in his 14 years of service in the House, wherein 
a like situation has never oeeurred. 

It is within the power of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dunn] to yield, if he desires, the 20 minutes to any Mem- 
ber he sees fit who is in favor of the bill, or to allot the time 
individually to those whom he believes are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. So that if that is the desire 
of the gentleman, we will proceed with the consideration of the 
bill under that condition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is the duty of the Chair 
under the rule to see that the 40 minutes provided in the rule 
shall be apportioned, 20 minutes to those in favor and 20 
minutes to those in opposition. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DuNN] has control of 20 minutes, and his colleague from 
New York [Mr. Snyper] has control of 20 minutes. The gentle- 
man has stated the rules of the House eorrectly. 

Mr. RAYBURN rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from. Texas rise? 

Mr. RAYBURN.. I rise to submit a uwnanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And before I do that I would like to make 
a little statement, if I may. I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Since reading this bill again, and carefully, 
I find that, although very much in favor of legislation of this 
sort in the past, I can not support this bill. It absolutely 
wrecks the whole road system of the United States. It makes 
it necessary for us to adopt a constitutional amendment before 
we can participate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is not talking 
to the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
minutes. . 

Mr. ROBSION. The gentleman is entirely in error. 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I am not entirely in error. I know 
what the bill says. Before my State can participate in the 
provisions of this law it has to adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment. I do not want my State té be coerced in such a way in 
order to participate in this. 

Now, my unanimous-consent request is this: From the fact 
that I can not. get time to make a statement, and nobody else 
from my State is on the list to oppose this bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time, instead of 20 minutes on a side, be 
limited to 30 minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous .consent that the time fixed by the rule be 
extended 20. minutes, so as to have 30: minutes on a side. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no objection to that, provided it is 
understood; that the time shalk be equally divided between 
those in favor of the bill and those against the bill. 


For what purpose dees the 


I had unanimous. consent to speak for two | 


| 
| 


Mr. RAYBURN. 
fication, 

Mr. DUNN. I object. 

The SPEAKDR. pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
objects. Has the gentleman from New York any suggestion to 
make to- the Chair as to the disposition of the time to those in 
favor of the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN, As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, if I may 
so state, it is within the jurisdiction of the gentleman control- 
ling the time to say what disposition shall be made of the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But there can not be, under a 
fair construction of the rules, any right te allow Members who 
are opposed to the bill to control the 40 minutes, so that no 20 
minutes will be allotted to those in favor of the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] It is the duty of the Chair to see that the time to 
which they are entitled is awarded: to those.in favor of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
man. from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. It was. exactly right and within the prece- 
dents four the Speaker to do as he did in recognizing the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dunn], but, as he himself has stated, 
it is to be presumed that the person who moves to suspend the 
rules is in favor of the bill. 

Now,. we come to; another question, and that is as to control 
of the time. It does: not necessarily follow that the person who 
moves to suspend the rules should control the time. But the 
rule does state that the time must be controlled and be given 
one: half to those- favoring the bill and the other half to those 
oppesed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Right there, it is the duty of 
the Chair to see that 20 minutes is allotted to those in favor of 
the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Exactly; and this is the question I want 
especially to submit: It having been determined by the com- 
mittee. itself that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogpston] 
should present the matter to the House, and he being in favor 
of the bill and representing the committee with respect to the 
bill, would it not be perfectly proper for the Chair to recognize 
him to control. the time of those favoring the bill? It seems to 
me it would be perfectly proper. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time for the allotment of 
debate is under the control of the Speaker. It has been the 
practice, as stated by the present occupant of the chair, that 
the Member making the motion would have control of the time. 
It would relieve the situation and it would relieve the Chair 
if the gentleman from New York [Mr. DunNN] will yield the 
20 minutes at his disposai to the gentleman from Kentucky 


I am »erfectly willing te make that modi- 


The Chair will hear the gentle- 


| [My. Ropsron], and we would then proceed with the considera- 





tion of this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DUNN. I wanted to clarify the matter as to whether I 
was entitled to take this position or not, I want no advantage 
that is not mine, and I should like to have a ruling of the Chair 
to that effect. Am I entitled to take charge of the bill and have 
the 20 minutes? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will allow, 
that involves the question as to whether or no, by making the 
motion to suspend the rules and then by insisting that some one 
in opposition to the bill shall control the other side, the gentle- 
man from New York may bar those who are in favor of the bill 
from being heard. Of course, that is contrary to all parlia- 
mentary rules and practice. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPHAKER pre tempore. Since the Chair has made his 
last statement in relation to the control of the time, he has: had 
his. attention ealled to a precedent that is somewhat in point. 
It is found in Second Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 144), the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

The chairman of a committee, having in committee opposed a Dill, 
must in the House yield prior recognition to a member of his committee 
who has favored the bill. 

The Chair holds. that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DuNN] when recognized by the Speaker had the right to meve 
the. suspension of the rules, as he did to pass the bill, but upon 
his. statement that he is opposed to the bill and the statement 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogston] that he is in 
favor of it and was directed by the Committee on Roads to take 
charge of the bill, will recognize the gentleman from Kentucky 
for 20. minutes in favor of the bill, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Snypzr] in opposition for 20 minutes. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I submit this: 
The: minority has: some rights here. The gentleman fron Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. Rosston] is, I think, properly entitled, and I think 
the Chair has ruled correctly in accordance with the precedents. 
I desired to call attention to that. 

Now it develops that there are gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber who are opposed to the bill. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn] has just stated that he is opposed to the 
bill. Would not the gentleman from Texas be entitled to 
recognition over the gentleman from New York to control the 
time in opposition, if he requests it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will refresh the 
memory of the leader of the minority by stating that when the 
motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. DunN] was 
made to suspend the rules and a second was demanded by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoveHton] the Chair 
asked the gentleman from North Carolina if he was opposed to 
the bill and he said he was not. ‘He did not qualify. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Hicks] then rose and said that he demanded a second 
because he was opposed to the bill. No Member of the minority 
rose to claim recognition in opposition to the bill. If he had, 
the present occupant of the chair would have recognized him 
under the uniform practice of party division. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But it has developed 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But no Member of the minority 
having arisen to demand a second, the Chair recognized the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But, Mr. Speaker, with all 
deference, it has developed, before the debate has begun, be- 
fore a word has been said upon the subject in the way of debate, 
that there is a Member of the ininority who announces that he 
is opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ah, but the gentleman comes 
too late with that. The demand should have been made at the 
time when a second was demanded. The Chair can not set 
aside the order of the House whereby a second has been con- 
sidered as ordered, and dispossess the only gentleman rising in 
opposition and demanding recognition of the time, which under 
the invariable practice has been under his control. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It was just done in the case of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dunn]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAGEE. I think that the rights of the minority should 
always be fully protected. I ask that the time for debate be 
extended 20 minutes, to be controlled by some one of the mi- 
nority recognized by the Speaker. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MAGEE] asks unanimous consent that the time for debate 
be extended 20 minutes, that 20 minutes to be controlled by 
some member of the minority. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DovuGutTon] will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The objection of the majority leader re- 
moves the necessity for my inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. Rosston] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not know— 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALMON,. Would it be within the province of the genfle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rospston] to yield a part of his time 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DovuGHTon] in order 
that the minority members of the committee who are in favor 
of the bill may have an opportunity to be heard? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly, that would be his 
privilege. 

Mr. ROBSION. I have done so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rorsion] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, President Harding in his 
recent message to the Congress made the following-statement 
bearing on the road question: 


Transportation over the highways is little less important than trans- 
portation over the railroads. The highways are not only feeders for 
the railroads and afford relief from their local burden, they are actu- 
ally lines in commerce. They are the smaller arteries of the larger 

rtion of our commerce, and the motor car has become an indispensa- 

le instrument in our political, social, and industrial life. There has 
begun a new era in highway construction, the outlay of which runs 
far into the hundreds of millions of dollars. Bond issues by road: dis- 
tricts, counties, and States amount to enormous figures, and the coun- 
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try is facing such am outlay that it is vital that every effort be directed 
against wasted effort and unjustifiable expenditures. 

The Federal Government can place no inhibition on the _expendi- 
tures in the several States; but, since Congress has embarked upon a 
policy of assisting the States in highway improvement, wisely as I 
ae it can assert a wholly becoming influence in shaping the road 
policy. 

With the principle of Federal participation acceptably established, 
probably never to be abandoned, it is important to exert Federal influ- 
ence in developing plans looking to the promotion of commerce and 
apply our expenditures in the surest way to guarantee a proper return 
for money expended. 

I know of nothing more shocking than the millions of public funds 
wasted in improved highways, wasted because there was no policy of 
maintenance. There is nothing that Congress can do more effectively 
to end this ——— waste than condition all Federal aid on provisions 
for maintenance. Such conditions insisted upon in the grant of Fed- 
eral aid will safeguard the public which pays and guard the Federal 
Government against abuses which tend to defeat the very purposes for 
which we authorize Federal expenditures. 


FEDERAL AID AN ESTABLISHED POLICY. 


The President says that Federal aid to the States for rvads 
may now be considered an established policy. He also says 
that it is a wise policy and should not be abandoned. He points 
out that the public roads of the country mean more for trans- 
portation and commerce than the railroads, and the great and 
primary object in having the Federai Government to aid high- 
Way construction is to create “ good-roads” sentiment, pro- 
mote commerce, upbuild the mail service, the social and indus- 
trial life of the Nation, and to bring the producers and con- 
sumers of the country together; but the President insists that 
a well connected and correlated system of highways under a 
definite policy, with adequate provision for their maintenance 
and upkeep only should receive Federal aid, and to fail to 
provide for their maintenance would be an unwise and wasteful 
policy. So far as we have been able to observe, the people of 
the Nation want to see less money spent for armies and navies 
and more money spent for good roads. We rejoice to see the 
President take the lead in this splendid policy. The question 
before the Congress is, What is the best plan to bring about a 
connected system of Federal aid highways and provide for their 
maintenance? 


THERE 


Our bill proposes to amend and strengthen the present law 
and is backed by the American Highway Association, made up 
of the highway officials of the 48 States, and the American 
Farm Bureau, with 1,500,000 farmers as members. The other 
plan is known as the Townsend plan, promoted and backed by 
the American Automobile Association and the American Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Quite a number of bills have been introduced in the House 
and referred to our Committee on Roads. These include the 
Dowell bill and Robsion bill. The American Highway Associa- 
tion, as well as the American Farm Bureau, with other associa- 
tions interested in good roads, indorsed the Dowell bill. Sena- 
tor PuHrrps introduced a bill in the Senate, 8S. 1072, which 
passed the Senate. This bill was referred to our com- 
mittee. It amends the present road law in two respects: (a) 
To extend the time one year for the States that have not taken 
up their quota of Federal aid, (b) to: permit greater Federal 
participation on roads in the States having large areas of pub- 
lic lands, ‘but it does not increase the quota for such States. 
While the Phipps bill and the Dowell bill have been taken up 
and indorsed by these several associations some time ago, the 
parliamentary situation was such that I moved to strike out all 
of the Phipps bill after the enacting clause and substituted what 
is now known as the Robsion bill. The Robsion bill contains 
all of the provisions of both the Dowell and the Phipps bills, 
with some amendments further protecting the rights of the 
States. Mr. Dowett has rendered great service for the cause 
of good roads. He generously and unselfishly agreed to the 
Robsion substitute, and that is the bill now before us for con- 
sideration. Mr. Dowetr has been, and is now, doing all he can 
to secure its passage. There is no better friend to good roads 
in Congress than the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowett]. In 
this connection we might mention Mr. M. C. Markham, who is 
the legislative representative for the Association of American 
Highway Officials. He has worked day and night for this legis- 
lation. His services have been effective and extremely valu- 
able. Likewise, Mr. Gray Silver, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has made a strong fight for this 
legislation. He has been earnest and active all of the time, 
and, like Mr. Markham, his efforts have brought splendid re- 
sults to the cause of good roads. 

The highway officials of many States and the representatives 
of many good roads associations and all of the members of the 
Roads Committee of the House except the chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DuNN], have been very active in the 
support of this legislation and have given very effective aid. 


ARE TWO PLANS BEFORE THE CONGRESS. 





1921. 


FARM TO MARKET ROADS PRODUCERS TO CONSUMERS PLAN, 

The President's thought was in his message that it was wise 
for the Federal Government to aid the States in the construc- 
tion of roads in order to promote the commerce of the country, 
to bring the producers and consumers together. The present 
road law was approved July 11,1916. Nearly $300,000,000 have 
been appropriated by Congress under this law to aid the States. 
Practically every State in the Union has changed its constitu- 
tion, and all of them have changed their laws to meet the re- 
quirements of the present law. Every State in the Union has 
laid out a system of roads with the approval.of the highway de- 
partment at Washington. Many of the States, like Kentucky, 
have by legislative enactment established a system of roads 
reaching to every county of the State, to be first improved with 
Federal aid. The central thought in the road systems laid out 
by every State is an interstate and intercounty system, “a 
farm to market” system, to bring the producers and the con- 
sumers together, to create good-road sentiment in each and 
every community, to promote the commercial, social, and indus- 
trial life of each and every community. Our bill and our plan 
as set out in this bill merely amends and strengthens the 
present road law in order to give to the country a definite. sys- 
tem of ‘interstate and intercounty ” highways and to require 
the States to provide funds to maintain these Federal-aid roads 
when once constructed. This bill makes the States the unit in 
dealing with the Federal Government to secure Federal aid, 
-and it is the unit in providing funds to maintain the Federal- 
aid roads. WKentucky, as well as many other States, has al- 
ready made provision for this. 

Our bill does not change the apportionment of Federal aid to 
the States, except it provides that no States shall receive less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the total appropriation. This 
amendment affects the States of Delaware, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. These small States have many roads 
and are subjected to heavy interstate traffic, but because of 
their small area they receive a small amount of Federal money. 
We think it only fair that these States have each at least one- 
half of 1 per cent of the Federal appropriation. There are 11 
Western States with large areas of “ public lands.” We amend 
the law so that there may be greater Federal participation on 
such roads as receive Federal aid. For instance, more than 
90 per cent of the total area of the State of Nevada is public 
lands. Roads must be built through these public lands, but no 
taxes can be collected on the part of the States, as these lands 
belong to the Federal Government. Without this amendment 
these Western States must be greatly handicapped. The coun- 
try as a whole is interested in good roads being built through 
these States. Our bill extends the time one year for taking up 
Federal aid by those States that have not been able to do so. 
This bill also meets a great need in building roads and trails 
through the Government forest reservations. We think the 
amendments to the present law submitted in this bill meet the 
requirements in constructing a splendid system of interstate 
and intercounty roads with provisions for proper maintenance. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. The gentleman means that 
they are backing the House bill. 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes; all of these associations and organiza- 


tions, as well as the Federal highway department, are backing | 


this bill and are opposed to the Townsend plan. 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION AND TOWNSEND PLAN. 


The American Automobile Association and the American Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce have for years been sponsoring a 
transcontinental or interstate system of roads, Federally built 
and maintained, A coast-to-coast system, just a few Federal 
roads through the country, perhaps one road passing through 
each State. Several years ago Congressman Hobson, of Ala- 
bama, introduced a bill in the House embodying this plan. It 
was «defeated and the present Federal aid road law adopted. 
Last year Senator TOWNSEND introduced a somewhat similar 
bill in the Senate, but it did not find favor with the road depart- 
ment here or the road officials of the several States or the per- 
sons who are interested in “ farm-to-market” roads or a sys- 
tem of interstate and intercounty-seat roads, such as we now 
have. Senator TowNSEND introduced a new bill in the Senate 
recentiy. It has the same old idea as the Hobson bill and the 
Townsend bill of last year, with some changes that might de- 
ceive some people, but is the same in principle. The Townsend 
plan proposes to do away with the present Federal aid road law 
and to establish a’'new law, do away with the present road de- 
partment and establish a commission consisting of three men 
to receive $10,000 per year. These commissioners are granted 
the power to establish a system of interstate roads, to dictate 
the width of the roads and the materials of which they shall be 
constructed, as well as the plan of construction. Under the 
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present law the State road department initiates the location of 
the highways in their several States. Do we want to take this 
power from our State road department and vest it in a commis- 
sion here at Washington? Do we want to substitute a strictly 
interstate system for our present interstate and intercounty sys- 
tem? Do we want to create a “tourist” system of roads or 
strengthen and build up our present “ farm-to-market ” system? 
Do we want to destroy the “ producers-to-consumers * system 
and install a “ joy-rider” system? 

All of the propaganda we receive advocating the Townsend 
system and the editorials appearing in the great newspapers of 
the great cities of the country advocating the Townsend plan 
appear to have two thoughts in their minds... One is that the 
Townsend plan provides a commission, and this commission 
will lay out these roads from coast to coast and to the great 
cities of the country, providing a great highway at least 20 feet 
wide for the tourists of the country. They want to take care of 
the joy riders of America. They nowhere seem concerned 
about the farmers getting their products to market or the 
millions of consumers in these cities having the benefit of these 
products. It is said that one-half of the perishable products of 
the country are lost every year because of lack of roads to get 
these products to the market. As expressed by the President, 
the first consideration in getting good roads is to aid the com- 
merce of the country. The Townsend plan is the same “ bill” 
that the American Automobile Association has been trying to 
give to American taxpayers for many years. The present Town- 
send plan merely sugarcoats the pill a little bit. Senator Town- 
SEND is a splendid gentleman and intensely interested in good 
roads. I think he wants to help the good roads cause all he 
ean. The American Automobile Association and the American 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce are located in the great 
cities of the country. Their viewpoint is a few great highways 
from coast to coast. They have done much for the cause of 
good roads, but their viewpoint is wrong. I would rather fol- 
low the viewpoint of the road builders of the several States and 
the farm organizations of the several States. They see the 
great necessity of connecting these rural communities and the 
producers with the cities of the country. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. I will. 

Mr. HILL. Is not this the so-called Dowell bill? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes; this bill contains all of the provisions 
of the Dowell bill and Phipps bill, with some good amendments 
protecting the States. 

Mr. HILL. Is not the bill advocated by the good roads com- 
mission of Maryland? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes; every State highway organization in 
America is backing this bill. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Is the gentleman sure that 
the highway commission of Virginia has indorsed this bill? 

Mr. ROBSION. The president of the American Highway As- 
sociations, consisting of the State highway commissions, en- 
gineers, and officials of the 48 States and their representatives 
advise us that the highway officials of practically every State 
in the Union are back of this bill and want this bill. 

Now, the gentleman fronr Texas [Mr. RAayBurn] states that 
this will compel the change of the State constitutions. ‘Some 
States will have to change their constitutions perhaps to meet 
the requirements of the Federal Government, but they are given 
more than three years to make this change and will receive 
Federal aid during this time. It will require more States to 
change their constitutions if the Townsend plan is adopted. 
The President has clearly indicated that he would not approve 
further appropriations for Federal aid unless the State is made 
the unit in dealing with the Federal Government instead of the 
counties of the several States, and unless the State would pro- 
vide a fund for the maintenance of these roads when once con- 
structed. It is to the interest of all of us that when we build 
a good road that it be maintained. It is a foolish policy to build 
a road and then let it go to pieces. ‘A stitch in time saves nine” 
is a good policy in regard to roads. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
favor the Townsend bill. 
all right? 

Mr. ROBSION. I might say that the Federal Highway De- 
partment, the highway officials of the 48 States, the American 
farm bureaus and associations, and the President himself, urge 
the present law to be amended and strengthened. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. I will. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia... Was it not the opinion of the ex- 
perts who came before our committee that the counties or other 


The gentleman speaks of those who 
Why does not the present system work 
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subdivisions of the State could contribute funds to the State 
in order to provide a fund to secure Federal aid and to main- 
tain the roads built under Federal aid? 

Mr. ROBSION, Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. And that would meet the objee- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. ROBSION. The county can contribute funds. This. bill 
makes the State the unit in dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it is up to the State to secure the funds from that 
Federal aid and to provide maintenance in such way as the 
State may desire. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It says that it shall provide State 
funds each year. It does not say county funds, 

Mr. ROBSION. No. The State brings the county funds 
into the State treasury. This bill merely makes. the State the 
unit instead of the county in dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ment. It could not be any other way. The Wederal Govern- 
ment can not make these contracts or look to: more than 3,000 
counties in the Nation for the maintenance and pretection of 
these Federal roads. This is a State matter and should be 
handled by the State. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr,. Braa] says he 
is for the farmers and for good roads. He says in his speech 
here to-day that he is. against this bill and intended to vote 
against this bill, and he is against the present Federal aid law. 
His vote, then, will record him against good roads in this 
country. I would rather follow the statement of our leader 
from Ohio, the President, when he says that Federal aid is a 
wise policy and has come to stay than to take the statement 
of my friend from Ohio [Mr: Brae]. The gentleman from 
Ohio would vote against this good roads bill. Did he not a 
few weeks ago record his vote in favor of $340,000,000 to help 
the railroads of this country [applause], and. did he not record 
his vote for hundreds of millions to war contractors in this 
country, and other billions for the railroads? The farmers of 
America, the business people of America, and the common 
people of America want road legislation, and they need it. 
They want it more than anything else. 

The people of this country would rather pay out money for 
good roads than any other thing we could appropriate money 
for, except to help the disabled soldiers of the country. I 
hope every man here will support this bill, because the farmers 
want it, the Federal highway officials want it, the road officials 
of all of the States want it, and it is the very best bill, I 
think, that can be brought out under the circumstances, [Ap- 
plause. | 

ROAD SYSTEMS WOULD BE 
If we should adopt the Townsend plan, what effect would 
at have on the road system that has already been laid out 
and partly constructed in the 48 States of the Union? The 
Townsend plan contemplates just a few interstate roads. The 
commission at Washington lays out this system of roads. They 
can and will disregard and ignore, in my judgment, the inter- 
state and intercounty system of roads that have been laid out in 
each State. These systems in the several States approved by the 
Federal highway department have been partly built; contracts 
have been let for other portions of these systems. State consti- 
tutions and laws have been changed and made to provide funds 
to build the entire system with Federal aid. This system of 
reads will serve every congressional district in the Nation. 
To cut down this system and to destroy it after we have 
spent five years and millions of dollars in building it up 
would be next to a crime. This bill merely amends the present 
law and proposes to go forward and perfect and construct and 
provide maintenance for the systems of roads laid out in the 
48 States. 


DESTROYED. 
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TWO PER CENT OR 98 PER CENT. 
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By actual demonstration it has been shown that less than 2 
per cent of the road travel of the country is interstate. The 
other 98 per cent is intereounty. Our bill has in mind the 98 
per cent of travel in the county and within the States them- 
selves as well as the 2 per cent that travels from one State to 
another. The Townsend plan with its interstate system would 
take care of the 2 per cent of travel and ignore the other 98 
per cent of travel. The Townsend plan would furnish a hard 
road at least 20 feet wide for the tourists and joy riders from 
coast to coast, but it would sadly disappoint those who want a 
system of roads, “farm to market” and “producer to con- 
sumer” in character. 

JOY RIDERS’ ROAD OR FARMERS AND BUSINESS: MEN’S ROAD. 

Our bill by express terms provides for an interstate and inter- 
county system of highways that when once constructed will 
bring a good hard-surfaced road to at least 90 per cent of the 
people of the United States and within 2 miles of any such 
road. It isa great thought to me to contemplate such a system. 
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Transportation is one of the great items of cost to the consumer. 
If we can cover: our eountry with a network of good roads so 
that products of the country ean be brought to the markets 
quickly and cheaply and so that where products are to be 
moved not more than 100 miles trucks can deliver the farm 
products or merchants products from producer to consumer 
in less time and less expense than it would require even to load 
these products on the train, it will mean much to the country. 
Water transportation, railroad transportation, should’ be joined 
up with every community of the Nation by means of good 
roads. Sueh a system of roads is contemplated by this bill, 
but would be impossible under the Townsend plan. The people 
want and must have an interstate and intercounty system and 
not merely an interstate system of highways. I trust that 
every friend of good roads will cast his vote for this bill. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Dunn] in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Congress, 
this bill, reported from the Roads Committee, seeks to perpetu- 
ate and continue the roads-bill provisions that were reported 
January 6, 1916. I want to call your attention to the fret 
that that bill reported January 6, 1916, was reported from a 
committee composed of 14 Democrats and 7 Republicans, This 
bill is reported from a committee composed of 14 Republicans 
and 7 Democrats. Now, I want to ask an economy Congress 
what it thinks of some of these provisions. 

In the first place, 3 per cent of the original appropriation 
of $275,000,000 was allowed for administrative expenses, 
amounting to over $8,000,000. This bill also allows the sum of 
3 per cent of future appropriations. 

It says that no State shall receive less than one-half of 1 
per cent of any appropriation. That makes the bill more 
unfair—and it never was a square deal—because a few States 
will receive twice as much as any other State, taking the pro 
rata on the former bill. It also excepts 14 public-land States, 
so called, where the Government practically pays for building 
roads on public lands, which will be for the advantage of the 
rest of the State. 

There is another thing about it as to the maintenance project 
that I wish to call your attention to. It says: 


To maintain the rural post roads constructed under the provisions 
of this act shall be the duty of the States. If at any time the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall find that any road in any State constructed 
under the provisions of this act is not being properly maintained, he 
shall give notice of surh fact to the highway department of such 
State, and if within 100 days from the receipt of said notice said 
road has net been put in a proper condition of maintenance by the 
State highway department, then the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
thereafter refuse to approve any project for road construction in said 
State until such road has been put in a condition of proper main- 
tenance, and if within 100 days from the receipt of said notice the 
said road has not been put in a proper condition of maintenance, then 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in addition to such refusal to approve 
any further project for road construction in said State, shall proceed 
immediately to have such road put in a condition of proper main- 
tenance by letting contract therefor and shall charge the costs thereof 
against the Federal funds allotted to such State. 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNN. No; I can not yield now. It further provides 
that upon reimbursement by the State of the amount expended 
by the Federal Government that money so returned shall be 
turned into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 
When will that be paid? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DUNN. No; I can not. There is another item here that 
I would ask the legal talent of the House to pass upon. It 
provides that no payment of any money apportioned under 
this act shall be made on any project until such statement of 
the project and plans and specification and estimate therefor 
shall have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Can he pay out money in advance before any con- 
struction is begun merely upon the recommendation of a high- 
way commission? 

It seems a singular thing to me that this legislative bill 
should be taken up at this extra session, when we are so busy 
with other matters, or should be. One hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars still remain in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to. be met by appropriations of $200,000,000 from 
the different States. I submit that in these times of financial 
stringency, if they can use that money within a year or two, 
$350,000,000 is a goodly sum for this country to spend on good 
roads. Nothing is said about the maintenance of those roads. 
Those States have about as much as they can do to maintain 
the roads they have already built if they will put them in 
proper shape, and they should not prepare now for as large an 
appropriation as they can get, to add to the already large sum 
available in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. I. sub- 
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mit this is not a proper time to pass this bill. This bill is a 
lec’slative bill which will prevent points of order being made 
against items for road appropriations that are hereafter asked 
for in this House. I kave been against it from the start. I 
never thought the Shackleford bill was a square deal, and I do 
not think it is now. I submit these ideas for your considera- 
tion, and I ask you to give thought to them. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? The 
gentleman says it is not fair. I wish he would tell in what 
respect. 

Mr. DUNN. I have not the time. 
give me more time I would do it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I submit that the gentleman has not used 
up his eight minutes and he has some time left. 

Mr. DOWELL. In what respect is this apportionment un- 
fair? 

Mr. DUNN. The Middle States and the Eastern States pay 
from two to four times as much as other States who get their 
allotments. The bill should be a 50-50 proposition, or the 
amount should be prorated according to assessed valuation 
instead of according to the area. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman’s objection is that his own 
State pays more than it should pay? 

Mr. DUNN. I object to it on behalf of the Middle and 
the Eastern States. I yield back the remainder of my: time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used seven 
minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAybuRN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, on first blush I thought that 
this was a pretty good bill, but after reading it again and again 
I have become convinced that it is one of the most vicious 
pieces of legislation that has been presented to this House since 
I have been a Member, and I want to warn those Members of 
this House who expect to go along and vote for this bill to 
revert back to the constitution and the laws of their States 
before they make up their minds they are going to vote for this 
bill. I am not going to vote for this bill for various reasons, 
but one of the principal reasons is that I am not going to vote 


If the gentleman would 


for any bill that will change the policy of my State that has | 


been going on in these matters under the present law, and many 
other constitutions of different States of the Union provide also 
that the legislature of the State shall not vote money for 
internal improvements. My State provides that. Now, the 
State highway commission of my State deals with the counties 
of that State, and before my State can participate in Federal 
aid under this bill the Congress of the United States is going 
to coerce that State into amending its constitution and reverse 
its whole policy with regard to those matters. I am getting 
sick and tired of the Federal Government everlastingly stick- 
ing its hands into the affairs of my State and I am against any 
more building up of bureaus and of bureaucracy in Washington 
to reach out into the different States and tell the people of those 
States what they shall and what they shall not do. [Applause.] 
One of the greatest issues in this country is coming within the 
next few years, and it is going to be as to whether or not the 
individual citizens of the several States of this land are capable 
in some way of managing at least a small portion of their own 
business [applause] instead of having to run to Washington 
every time they want to know whether we can or whether we 
can not do a thing. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. If I understand this section 2, it means if our 
people should decline to amend our constitution so as to turn 
over to the legislature the power to appropriate this money, 
why after that we can never participate? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is entirely true. Not one dollar we 
pay into the Treasury can be apportioned to the State of Texas 
unless we amend our constitution. I am opposed to this. I 
never expect to vote while I am here to create another com- 
mission or bureau in Washington to stick its hands into the 
people’s business. I am tired of it, and my people are tired 
of it. I am talking about the idiotic policy that is carried out 
here in Washington all the time and carried out in this and 
Similar bills. I do not think this bill will receive the two- 
thirds vote of the membership of this House if the Members 
understand it. 

The State of Texas has been getting on splendidly with the 
law as it is now written. During the last two and one-half 
-years the counties of Texas have voted $100,000,000 for roads. 
The Federal aid has amounted to $16,000,000. This amount 
has been definitely allotted by our highway commission to dif- 
ferent counties of the State. What we need to do here is not to 
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pass more law but to have more money appropriated under 
the law as it is now written. 

I understand there are 17 States that have the county 
system of road construction as we have in Texas. For one I 
shall not agree that before my State participates in this fund 
it shall be compelled to amend its constitution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] has 10 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield tinre to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I was raised on the 
farm and have spent most of my life in rural communities. I, 
therefore, know the disadvantages of poor roads. 

Before Congress enacted any law authorizing Federal aid 
for the construction of public highways I became a candidate 
for Congress upon a platform declaring that I favored liberal 
appropriations for such purpose. Upon entering Congress I 
obtained membership on the Roads Committee, where I have 
Since remained, and advocated better road facilities and 
liberal appropriations, which in a measure have at last beer 
realized. 

There are those who oppose appropriation for such pur- 
pose and contend that it makes an unequal distribution of 
burden upon the States. ‘They illustrate by saying that New 
York, in proportion to population, pays something like twenty 
times as much for the support of the Federal Government as 
do some other States, and that, therefore, it is not just to force 
the State of New York to contribute for national construction 
of roads. The reasoning does not appeal to me. It is the 
same old argument to which the man of wealth has always 
resorted when called upon to make a larger public contribution 
than was required of his neighbor. Upon this theory such men 
have opposed the public-school systems and other public im- 
provements of which they were not the chief beneficiaries. It 
is neither sound in reasoning nor just in principle. 

I think it is a well-recognized fact that the cost of trans- 
portation is a part of the cost of production. The gentleman 
fronr Ohio [Mr. Beac] who waxed so eloquent upon contribu- 
tions made by New York and Ohio, might do well to remember 
that the States of Georgia, Montana, and others have con- 
tributed millions of dollars for river and harbor improvements 
in New York and Ohio. Why? Because they recognized it as 
being necessary and as a part of the transportation system 
of the country, beneficial to the farmers in every section of the 
United States. 

There are animals down in Georgia that feed on acorns; 
never look up to see from where the acorns fall. 
some men reminds me of those animals. They seem never to 
know from where their acorns fall. [Applause.} 

The Federal Government has contributed billions of dollars 
for harbor improvements in New York and other cities of that 
section. A large portion of the funds ccntributed by the Ge - 
ernment were collected from citizens of distant States who never 
saw New York. We might witb equal plausibility say that, as a 
taxing proposition, it was unfair to tax the citizens of other 
States for harbor improvements in New York, but I do not so 
contend, nor do I believe such to be the case. New York is the 
gateway thrcugh which imports pass for distribution among 
consumers in other States. It is through this city that a large 
portion of the articles grown on th» farms of the various States 
and manufactured in the great industrial centers of the country 
pass for export. Therefore the citizens of all the States are 
vitally interested in providing adequate facilities at New York 
for the proper handling and transportation of such commodities. 
Upon this principle they have paid tribute to the Federal Govy- 
ernment to be used in improvements at New York for more than 
a hundred years; they have done so willingly and upon a sound 
principle of business policy. If it is necessary for the great 
harbors of the country to be improved at public expense and 
great merchant marines to be constructed at public cost to aid 
those engaged in transportation, is it not equally proper for the 
roads that run from farm to market and to the various points 
of transportation to be improved at public cost? Yet when we 
ask for a small pittance to be spent upon the highways of the 
country to insure adequate transportation facilities to the 
farmer, we are met with opposition from those we have served 
for more than a hundred years. 

I am glad, Mr, Speaker, that it is my privilege to champion 
the cause of the man in the rural community and to be instru- 
mental in giving him a good road to his farm, his market, his 
school, and his church. The farmers are entitled to good roads, 
and no matter from where the necessary funds may be gathered 
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I shall feel that he has already paid his part in some other 
enterprise. [Applause.] 

No legislation has been enacted by Congress in recent years 
of a more constructive character or of more practical benefit to 
the masses than the present Federal-aid road system. It has 
met with such general approval that it is now regarded as a 
permanent policy of the Government. The comprehending busi- 
ness man of the city quickly realized its advantage and is no less 
a friend to the system than the man who resides on the highway 
improved. The question is not, shall we retain the system, but 
it is what can we do to improve it and how far shall we ex- 
tend it? 

The system has been in operation less than five years and 
suffered the handicap of nearly two years of war. Let us see 
what has been done. We began with $75,000,000, to be appor- 
tioned among the several States, and to be expended within a 
period of five years, as follows: 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 15, 000, 000 
Fourth year 20, 000, 000 
RE ER ERIE CaN A RE AER ee. 25, 000, 000 

The system was regarded with so much favor that in Febru- 
ary, 1919, we appropriated an additional $200,000,000 and thus 
made available for the next year $95,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year of 1921, $100,000,000. During this short period, with all 
the hindrances of war and panic, Federal aid has been extended 
to all the States and operation has in every case proven satis- 
factory and successful. With few exceptions, each of the 48 
States have established State highway departments, and have 
inaugurated splendid systems for highway construction and im- 
provements, which they regard among the most important di- 
visions of State government. 

During the period of Federal aid there has been completed 
under such construction 5,681 miles of road at a total cost of 
$84,342,878, of which amount $38,260,296 was Federal aid. 
There are 17,529 miles new under construction, which will cost 
$301,843,252. Of this amount $127,593,306 will be Federal aid. 
Fifty per cent of this work is complete, and hence we have an 
equivalent of 14,445 miles now completed. 

A recent report made by the highway department of Georgia 
to the governor of that State discloses that by December next 
the board expects to have completed: 

Two hundred and ninety miles of paying, at a cost of $8,000.000. 

Eight hundred and ninety miles of top soil and sand clay roads, at a 
cost of $7,000,000. 

Fifty or more permanent steel and 
$2.500,000. 

Representing a total of $18,000,000. 

The paving betterments if placed end to end would comprise a 
continuous highway from the Tennessee nearly to the Florida 
line, and the sand clay improvement would give three continuous 
highways across the State from east to west.. The investment 
in bridges includes no less than 10 major structures from 1,000 
to 2,300 feet long across the large streams of middle and south 
Georgia. This completed work will be taken under permanent 
maintenance. 

Under construction all contracts are supervised by a resident 
engineer in charge and are repeatedly visited and inspected by 
the district engineer and also by general inspectors and Federal 
engineers. 

It is pleasant to have participated in the formation of legis- 
lation so beneficial to the masses, but I regret that, in spite of 
such good results, sinister influences are at work to destroy 
the system. The latest effort finds expression in the Townsend 
bill, recently reported by the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. . 

I wonder if Members realize the efforts that are being made 
to deprive the States of self-government. The Townsend bill 
seeks to destroy the present system of Federal aid and to sub- 
stitute another which may be properly termed a system of 
State aid to the Federal Government. 

The proposed system denies to the States the right to select, 
designate, and establish roads upon which Federal-aid funds 
may be used. It denies to the States Federal aid in the con- 
struction of all intrastate and intercounty highways, and only 
permits the use of such funds upon interstate highways. 
poses to establish a system of interstate roads, forming a part 
of a transcontinental system, supposed to meet the military 
needs of the Nation, but which in fact will only serve to create 
great national boulevards over which the idle rich and roaving 
sightseers may glide. It proposes to give absolute authority of 
designation, selection, and establishment of roads to three com- 
missioners located in Washington, each on a salary of $10,000 
per annum. These men, with little or no knowledge of local con- 
ditions, and perhaps caring less, are to be empowered to say 


$5, 000, 000 
10; 000, 000 


concrete bridges, at a cost of 
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what roads shall or shall not be constructed in Georgia and 
other States. Why should the Government be given the supreme 
authority? The Government may cooperate in construction on a 
basis of not more than 50 per cent, but it can never be charged 
with maintenance, and hence can not be equally interested. The 
present law provides for cooperation upon a basis of not more 
than 50 per cent, but under the more than four years of Federal 
aid the Government has contributed less than 43 per cent of the 
total cost of construction and nothing for maintenance. It has 
never been an equal partner in road construction, and it can 
never be, either under the present or the proposed system. 

The proposed system not only prohibits Federal aid in the 
construction of such highways but provides that Navy and mili- 


tary officers may be detailed by the President for duty in the 


construction of such highways. I do not understand how a 
naval officer would be specially qualified for such enterprise. 
I imagine he would be as much out of place as would a sea 
turtle on a mountain top. Probably half of the nearly 18,000 
Army officers now on the Government pay roll could be thus 
detailed without serious impairment of the military service or 
the safety of the Republic, but I am not sure such officers would 
find the private in the civilian labor brigade as submissive to 
commands as are those whom they now command, nor am I sure 
that such an experiment would prove beneficial to the country. 
I am unwilling, by my vote, to say that the roads from farm to 
market—forming a great system of intercounty and interstate 
highways—shall not be improved by Federal aid, and I will 


never willingly surrender such right of the common people. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, it would require the possession 
of some temerity on the part of one to speak in favor of this 
measure if the remarks of the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brece] were treated seriously by me, coming, as I do, 
from one of those States which would have its roads built, as 
the gentleman would have us believe, by the taxpayers of Ohio. 

I sincerely regret, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
that the gentleman would discuss the measure now before us as 
a class or sectional proposition. I am glad that I have the op- 
portunity of serving in a body in which the farmers have s0 
many friends. I have heard many expressions of friendship 
for the toilers of this Nation during my brief service in this 
body, and I only wish that the votes recorded here were always 
in accord with those expressions. 

I would be in favor of this bill were it a benefit cnly to the 
agricultural class of this country, but the building of good roads 
is in no sense a class or sectional issue. There is, in my humble 
judgment, no legislation it is possible to enact which will be of 
more far-reaching and enduring value to the whole people of 
this country than that which we are now considering—the con- 
tinuing of aid by the Federal Government to the States in 
building goed roads. 

This bill makes no special concessions to the people of the 
rural districts, but is for the benefit of all classes. To the 
extent that the Government can afford to give, there is no 
place where we can invest the taxes of the people, wherever 
they may reside or whatever their occupation in life may be, 
to greater advantage than on the public highways. 

The Federal Government is committed to the policy of appro- 
priations for building public roads. The only question now to 
decide is whether the law we are now operating under, with 
a few amendments, shall be followed or whether another 
system shall be adopted. This Congress will have to decide 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Bureau of 
Public Roads, will continue the work that is generally so 
admirably handled or if it shall be taken from the departments 
and put into the hands of a commission composed of three 
members appointed by the President, and at a salary of $10,000 
a year each, 

The Townsend bill provides for three commissioners instead 
of the director of roads, and the commissioners are required 
primarily to establish a system of interstate highways. Under 
the present law the roads are projected by the local authorities 
in each State and the money spent under their supervision. 

Do you want the location of roads in your States selected by 
commissioners here in Washington or do you want your State 
highway officials to have that right? 

Do you want no roads to receive Federal aid except trans- 
continental and interstate roads or do you want your inter- 
county roads to receive a portion of this aid? Under the bill 
the funds derived from the Government would be expended on 
roads, both interstate and intercounty, selected by your State 
authorities. Under the Townsend bill all the money will be used 
on transcontinental highways, these highways being selected 
by commissioners here in Washington, 
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I am strongly and unalterably opposed to the building of 
great transcontinental highways. at the expense of the pro- 
ducers and! consumers. of this. Nation. 

If you want to do something of real and lasting benefit to 
these people, build your farm-to-market roads .iirst, because 
farm-to-market roads enlarge the area of cultivation and. feed 


the long-distance traffic of the railways, whereas transcon-} 


tinental, traffic by highway is useful enly to an inconsiderable 
part of the citizenship. 

Mr. William Wdens, president of the Illinois Highway Im- 
provement Association, said that 2 per cent is interstate and 
that 98 per cent represents the everyday use of the roads by 
local people. He is opposed to. the Townsend plan, though he 
says he loves CHARLEY TowNsunpD. I am firmly of the opinion 
that we should not accede to. thoze who are clamoring for trans- 
continental routes, because that does not solve the economic 
preblem. Rather should we do, everything possible to enable tie 
farmers to. get their produce to the market at the least possible 
cost, thereby benefiting them and at the same time the con- 
sumers of the country. 

It was. well stated by Mr. Silver, representative of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, when he said: 

We have-no use for railroads, river and harbor improvements, wharf 
facilities, or a merchant marine until, the products have been trans- 
ported from the farms to the markets. If we do not get over that 
first link, or 1f we have to get over it at too great a cost, it is some- 
thing that we can not pick up again. It is something that must be 
passed on in. some way or other to the other end, 

It might be said here that this bill has the unqualified indorse- 
ment of the Anrerican Association of State Highway Officials 
and the American Farm Bureau Association. 

The Federal aid to good roads has done much to encourage 
road puilding in the States; but some Members of this; House 
talk as if the Government were building. all the reads. This is 
not true at all. A comparatively small per cent of the money 
expended for this purpose comes from that souree. 

The people of the several States are taxing themselves until 
it hurts for this purpose. In my own State, Louisiana, there 
has been written inte the new State constitution just adopted 
provisions which will result in the raising; of $5,000,000: annu- 
ally for roads. In addition the parishes: of the State are voting 
bond issues in large amounts. Im some of the parishes. the 
amounts raised under bond issues are much greater than. that 
received from the Federal Government in one year for the 
whole State. 

There is no public demand for substituting the Townsend 
national highway bill system for the present post-road and, farm- 
to-market system, in vogue under the present law in the various 
States. 

It is true. that certain automobile associations in large cities 
are advocating and urging the passage of the Townsend. na- 
tional highway bill, but your attention is invited to. the. fact 
that 90, per cent of the commerce of this country, in the raw 
and manufactured, state; moves. over the dirt roads and. public 
highways of the: country. 

Operating under this law, Federal aid te, States in construct- 
ing post roads and farm-to-market reads will. serve the needs: of 
many millions more of the American people ‘than. would the 
Townsend bill; therefore this bill should beeome.a law. 

Permit me to say that the present law under which Federal 
aid has been advanced has proved a great incentive to road 
building. In each State road building has gone forward rap- 
idly during the last five years. This plan has been indorsed by 
the great majority of the witnesses appearing before the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

The State highway commissions, in the main, are satisfied 
with the present plan of Federal aid for road building. State 
organizations have been formed under statutory enactments in 
the various States and are working in concert with the Federal 
Government under the present road law, and I appeal to the 
Members of this House who. have at heart the interests of the 
tillers of the soil and the consumers in our great cities to vote 
for this, measure. 

I am glad, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that of the entire 
membership of this House there are only a few who have a 
narrow view of this question. The broad-minded business man 
from the Hast and those who represent the great cities of this 
country realize that by aiding in legislation which will benefit 
the farmers of the country they will be doing that which will 
greatly benefit their own constituencies, for the consumers in 
the cities must depend on these splendid fgrmers for food 
on whieh to subsist, and the great manufacturers must sell 
their products to the farmers of the South and West, and 
just im proportion as the farmers are prosperous will they also 
prosper, 
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Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit me to say that one must 
be shortsighted, indeed, and have a narrow vision not to 
realize: that the cities ean, not prosper and grow unless the pro- 
ducers of this. country are prosperous. I am glad that this 
Congress has so few within its membership. who: do not realize 
this. fact, : 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, L yield one minute to. the 
gentleman, from Ohio: [Mr. Caste]. 

Mr. CABLD. Mr. Speaker, as the only Ohio member of the 
Committee on Roads, I rise in support of the bill and in opposi- 
tion to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae], who has. just 
spoken in opposition: to it. 

If we do not pass this bill it means the defeat of further 
Federal aid in the construction of public highways, beeause 
the administration has made it clear that the present law must 
be amended by a provision requiring the States to see that 
Federal aid roads are properly maintained, and with that in 
view this bill earries a provision that each State must provide 
a State fund adequate for maintenance of Federal aid roads: 
and that such roads hereafter constructed through Federal aid 
shall be properly maintained. 

In Ohio we have a law based on the same principle as is 
found here. People are encouraged, by reason of State aid, to 
construct roads that otherwise would remain unimproved. I 
venture to state that if roads are now or have been constructed 
in the district of the gentleman from Ohio that the State’s aid 
partly comes. from taxation paid by people who reside out of the 
ceunty and district in. which. the improvement is being made. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CABLE. I ean not yield, 

If the principle of the law works well in Ohio, it should 
work just as well throughout the United States. The Presi- 
dent has signified that taxes collected from: the people by the 
Federal Government shall not be used for the construction of 
roads by Federal aid unless the: construction is safeguarded by 
a good and: proper maintenance law. To use the taxpayers’ 
money to construct a good road and then stand by while it is 
torn down. is waste. 

The American Association of State Highway Officials, the 
State highway departments of practically every State in the 
Union, and many other road and farm associations have in- 
dorsed this bill, and if you fail to pass it, it will mean the 
abolishment of Federal aid and stop construction of roads that 
otherwise, without this aid, would not be built. I therefore 
ask you to support the measure. [Applause.] . 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill now under consid- 
eration, provides that the Federal Government shall continue 
its policy adopted in 1916 of assisting the States in the con- 
struction of a system of modern highways. 

The bill makes certain amendments to the present law and 
certain, additions that are intended to more clearly define the 
policy of the Federal Government anc remove what difficulties 
experience las shown exist in the present law that militate 
against its administration. It is.intended to conserve and safe- 
guard the public funds and at the same time secure the best 
possible results to the largest number of people, especially 
those living in the rural communities. 

The paramount feature of this bill, as well as the law under 
which we are now operating, is cooperation. Each and every 
State ig required to establish a highway department—one that 
is satisfactory and acceptable to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It provides that the Federal Government will deal only with 
States in the administration of the law. Provision is made 
to give threa years for any State whose constitution or laws 
may have to be changed so as to give them time to. make the 
necessary change te comply with the provisions of this act. 

It also extends the provisions requiring the States to. provide 
funds for maintenance, and penalizes those States which neg- 
lect or fail to keep in proper condition the roads that are aided 
in. construction. by the Federal Government. Provision is also 
made for highway researeh and investigation. 

Eaeh State is required to provide a definite plan or system 
of roads, interstate and intercounty in character, keeping in 
mind the needs of the Government in transporting mails, the 
marketing of farm preducts, transportation of merchandise, 
and the needs of the social life of the communities. In fact, a 
well-balanced system of reads. that can be relied upon at all 
seasons, and be maintained so they can be traveled satisfac- 
torily 365 days in the year. 

The Seeretary of Agriculture is also authorized te collect and 
disseminate useful information as to the construction and main- 
tenance of highways, and as far as possible insure: safety to 
those who use the roads, 
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This measure has the indorsement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, who is rec- 
ognized as being perhaps the highest authority on road building 
in the United States. Also the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, having a membership in practically all of the 
States in the Union, has heartily indorsed this bill. _ The 
United States Good Roads Association, with a membership in 
about all the States, and with 30 governors as vice presidents, 
met in Greensboro, N. ©., April 18-23, 1921, and passed the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the Federal and State cooperative road plan has resulted in 
the construction and improvement of thousands of miles of post 
roads and public highways, which directly benefit many thousands of 
American people; and . . 

Whereas this plan has been indorsed by business men’s leagues, cham- 
bers of commerce, farmers’ unions, and other bodies interested in 
good roads; and ‘ 

Whereas there is no public policy that will bless and benefit more peo- 
ple than that which is now being carried out in the construction of 
public roads in the various States of the Union: Therefore be it 
Resolved, Tiaat we heartily indorse the Federal and State cooperative 


plan of road building now in practice, and we urge upon Congress the 
importance and necessity of continuing this work and avoiding a 
national calamity: to prevent this calamity we urge the Congress to 
appropriate $100,000,000 a year for a period of five years, 


Whereas during the World War the Government of the United States 
extended loans to the allied nations in the sum of about $10,000,- 
O06 . 

wana mae being said about the payment of this debt and dis- 
position to be made of such moneys when paid; and : 

Whereas the construction and improvement of post roads and public 
highways in the United States would directly benefit more people 
than were this money used in any other way: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Congress is hereby requested to provide that said 

money, when collected from the allied nations, shall constitute the 

road fund and shall be used as Congress shall direct in building and 
improving post roads and public highways in the United States. 

Also the American Farm Bureau Federation, which has or- 
ganizations all over the United States, had a meeting in Wash- 
ington, April 8 last, and passed the following resolution : 

We earnestly approve the local building of “ farm-to-market” high- 
ways by the use of Federal and State local funds. Until such roads 
are built we emphatically oppose the construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a few hard-surface transcontinental roads. Regardless of 
the character of roads which are built, an adequate amount of such 
funds should be provided for their maintenance and repair. ‘We urge 
that the administration of Federal roads be in the hands of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Also many other road organizations and societies and farm 
associations have heartily indorsed the measure now under con- 
sideration. 

This bill also provides for the limiting of the Federal funds 
to a system of roads designated by the State highway depart- 
ment of each State, but the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
authority to approve, in whole or in part, the system designated 
or require any changes or modifications that the Secretary deems 
necessary. 

The roads to be aided by the provisions of this act are divided 
into two classes; one the primary or interstate roads, which 
shall not exceed three-sevenths of the total mileage to be im- 
proved or to receive Federal aid, and the other, the secondary 
or intercounty, shall consist of the remainder that may receive 
Federal aid. Not less than 60 per cent of all the Federal money 
allotted to. the States must be expended on the interstate or 
primary roads. The Secretary of Agriculture, in approving 
projects, is directed to give preference to those which will ex- 
pedite the completion of an adequate and connected system of 
roads interstate in character. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to another bill 
dealing with the subject of roads now pending in the Senate, 
known as the Townsend bill, some of the provisions of which 
are radically different from the provisions of the bill under con- 
sideration. Should the principles contained in the Townsend 
bill receive the sanction of Congress, in my opinion a very dam- 
aging blow would be struck to our entire road-building program. 

The Townsend bill provides for a Federal commission, and 
gives it full authority to lay out and locate an interstate system 
of roads entirely. In other words, the Townsend bill means 
that the Federal funds will all be expended upon a system of 
interstate and transcontinental roads that will not meet the 
needs of agriculture and the business and commercial needs of 
the community, but will be used mainly by tourists, pleasure 
seekers, and joy riders. Many of the States, in my opinion, 
would refuse to cooperate and expend their funds under the pro- 
visions of an act of this kind. 

It seems inconceivable that there can be advocates of a scheme 
to deprive the State highway departments of any voice in the 
location of roads in their own States in view of the fact that 
the officials of such departments are much more thoroughly 
familiar with local needs and local conditions than’can possibly 
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be a commission sitting in Washington. Any attempt of this 
kind, in my opinion, would result in the failure of the whole 
Federal-aid principle, because a commission in Washington, en- 
deavoring to decide myriads of local controversies as to indi- 
vidual routes, would find itself engaged in solving neighborhood 
quarrels, and be unable to give the proper attention to the real 
purpose for which it was created—the building of roads. 

Some days ago in the hearings conducted on the Townsend 
bill in the Senate, Gen. Pershing was called upon by the pro- 
ponents of that measure. It was expected, of course, that he 
would give his indorsement and bestow his blessing upon the 
transcontinental, coast-to-coast system, a system that would 
Place the road-building program entirely in the hands of the 
Federal Government, but much to the chagrin and astonishment 
of the friends of that measure, Gen. Pershing stated in sub- 
stance that the first important need in road building was a 
system of roads that would enable the products of the farm to 
reach the market at the least expense and in the shorest time. 

Agriculture being one of the chief basic industries of the coun- 
try, and agriculture and roads being so closely related, there is 
no doubt in my mind that the administration of this law should 
be left to the Department of Agriculture. Why should we dis- 
turb a system that has produced such wonderful results and 
that is working so satisfactorily? What is more important to 
all the people of the United States than to have a successful. 
contented agricultural population? The hope of the future is 
wrapped up in the boys and girls, and they can not be kept on 
the farms in sufficient numbers under present conditions. Bad 
roads is perhaps the greatest handicap at this time with which 
the farmer has to contend. We hear much of “back to the 
farm” or “back to the country” movement. But that cry is 
futile and vain unless the ills that are driving the people from 
the country to the towns and cities are cured, and when that 
is done our boys and girls will remain on the farms. Once they 
leave and fall under the enchantments of city or town life it is 
almost impossible to ever get them to return to the country and 
become contented citizens again. 

The States of the Union have practically all enacted laws to 
conform to the present plan of codperation, and why have this 
plan upset and a commission created at heavy expense and 
begin the work all over again? 

The work is now progressing according to a systematic pro- 
gram that in the end will connect into a complete system of 
roads throughout the country, the main highway of one State 
connecting with the main highway of another State. In this 
way we will have a system of interstate and intercounty roads 
that will meet the commercial, business, and social needs of the 
entire country. It is not commissions that are needed, but 
adequate enlargement of the present Bureau of Roads, fully 
equipped, with an appropriation sufficient to meet the pressing 
present and future needs, and the command of Congress should 
be to halt not but continue to go forward without delay until 
the program-now under way is fully corsummated. 

Since the present Federal road law was enacted in 1916 there 
has been appropriated by the Congress of the United States, all 
told, $275,000,000, and of this amount $266,750,000 has been 
paid or apportioned to the States, and the residue, or 3 per 
cent, has been used for administrative purposes. The expendi- 
ture of this money has produced better results and brought more 
blessings and benefits and met with more general favor than 
any legislation that has been enacted since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body. The moral effect has been even more helpful 
than the money appropriated, as it encouraged the States to 
take up the work in a progressive way, to create highway com- 
missions, and set up administrative machinery for the successful 
construction of roads that would have been impossible without 
the great impetus which was given this movement by Federal aid 
and assistance. . - 

In the State of North Carolina, which I have the honor in 
part to represent, when this law was enacted, we had no high- 
way commission and our people felt that the load was too heavy 
for them to undertake to carry, but inspired and encouraged 
by the aid of the Federal Government we have established a 
highway commission, consisting of a chairman, who is one of 
the ablest business men in North Carolina, and nine associate 
commissioners, each and every one of whom is a man of high 
order of business ability. The State is divided into nine 
districts, with a commissioner to look after the interest of 
each district, so that no section of the State will be neglected 
and the money will be expended equitably and economically. 

The road-building sentiment in our State has gained momen- 
tum to such an extent that the last general assembly was au- 
thorized and directed to sell bonds to the amount of $50,000,000 
for road construction, in addition to what Federal funds may 
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be procured. Provisions were also made fer the maintenance 
of our system ef roads, which guarantees that every mile of road 
that is constructed will be kept in conditien to be. utilized 
every day in the year. The spirit of road building and the 
determination to“be done with muddy reads is so strong in 
North Carolina that, it will never be stopped until we have 
a modern system of highways penetrating every section of the 
State and making proper connection with adjoining States and 
that will meet the needs of all our people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
tleman’s request ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


Is there objection to the gen- 


all those who speak on this bill may have the privilege of revis-. 


ing and extending their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous censent that all those who speak on 
this bill may have the privilege of revising and extending their 
remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, will not the 
gentleman include in his request any who desire to be heard, 
because there has been only 40 minutes’ debate? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; I will include that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that all Members who desire 
may have five legislative days in which to print their remarks, 
and that all those who speak on the bill may have the privilege 
of revising as well as extending their remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, is it to be confined 
to their own remarks? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; to be confined to their own remarks. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, why include the words “ revising their remarks”? I 
do not understand there is a right for a man to revise his 
remarks and insert a new speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
marks as well as extend them. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman frem Kentucky 
[Mr. Rogsion] has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WoopsuFrr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I was much interested in 
the remarks make by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Buea]. I was 
interested particularly in the figures he quoted, showing how 
Ohio was paying, through the Federal taxes collected in that 
State, many mere dollars. for roads throughout the country 
than other States which are receiving Federal aid. It was 
interesting to me to note that the State of Michigan, from which 
I come, is in precisely the same predicament. We all know 
that the matter of obtaining taxes applies to States in the same 
way as it applies to individuals. The man who is lucky and 
has much of the world’s goods, the man who is wealthy, is the 
man who pays large taxes. The man who pays little has little 
wealth. If Ohio and Michigan and other more fortunate States 
are paying much of the taxes of the United States to-day it is be- 
cause much of the wealth is concentrated there. It is largely 
concentrated in the great industrial cities, where the men who 


It is simply to revise the re- 
Is there objection? 


toil in the mills and factories are as vitally interested in the 


economic solution of the problem of hauling farm produce to 
market at the least possible cost as are the farmers themselves, 
and I maintain that the people living in the wealthier cities 
should bear their fair share of this cost of improving the farm- 
to-market roads of the country. And be it to the everlasting 
credit of the people living in my district that not once has any 
man, be he rich or poor, ever protested to me against the appro- 
priation of Federal funds for this purpose. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Ohio, on account of its wealth, is paying 
more than Wyoming for the maintenance of the Federal courts. 
Should we abolish the courts for that reason? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly not. It would be’ just as 
reasonable for my friend from Ohio to demand part of the Navy 
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be put on the Great Lakes because the State of Ohio is located 
on those Lakes and pays a large part of the taxes which sup- 
port the Navy, or that a part of the Government buildings 
and departments be moved into his State because Ohio pays 
more taxes than the District of Columbia. [Applause.] The 
position is untenable. 

I was glad to hear the gentleman say he is interested in 
farm-to-market roads. I am interested in that also. I have 
always been in favor of legislation that would assist in the coen- 
struction of roads of this character. When I was a member of 
the original Reads Committee of this House in my former serv- 
ice here, I was in favor of seeing every farm road in the coun- 
try improved by ‘ederal aid. I am still in favor of such legis- 
lation, and whiie this bill does not provide that this shall be 
done in the immediate future, it does provide that a certain 
amount of work shall be done on the farm-to-market roads and 
that eventually every such road can be improved with. the 
assistance of Federal aid. This bill preserves the principle 
involved in my theories concerning Federal aid in the con- 
struction of roads, and I am heartily: in favor.of the bill. It 
also perfects the legislation new wpon the statute books, under 
which such wonderful progress has been made in the construc- 
tion of the roads of the country during the past three years. 

I do not see why one man who has been fortunate enough in 
years past to have bought a farm along some road, which may 
afterwards be arbitrarily declared to be a Federal-aid road by 
some individual or commission, should have preference over some 
man who has not been so fortunate. The thing I want to 
see in this country is the improvement of reads to such an 
extent, and with Federal aid, if you please, that every farmer, 
I do not care who he is, how far he lives from his nearest 
market, or be he rich or poor, shall be able to haul his preduce 
to market over the best possible roads at the least possible cost, 
and that is the only economic principle invelved in this question 
before us to-day. [Applause.] 

There is only one thing that can justify the expenditure of 
Federal moneys in improvements in the various States, and that 
is the solution of an economic problem. .The economic problem 
involved in the extension of Federal aid in the construction of 
roads in the various Stafes-is that of enabling the farmer to 
reduce his cost of hauling farm produce to market from 33 
cents per ton-mile, the cest of hauling this produce over unim- 
proved roads, to 16 cents per ton-mile, the cost of hauling the 
same product te market over improved roads. It is estimated 
1,000,000,000 of tons of farm produce and merchandise are 
hauled over the farm roads ef the country each year. The 
average haul over these roads is a fraction more than 10 miles, 
and if the roads of this country can be improved to such an 
extent that every farmer, no matter where he may live, may, 
haul his preduce to market over good roads, there is an eco- 
nomic saving to the Nation of $1,700,000,000 per year. This, 
to my mind, is the thing that justifies the expenditure of 
Federal moneys in the construction of farm-te-market roads. 

It is a fact that intercity and interstate motor-truck trans- 
portation of merchandise is growing larger and larger each 
year, hastened, of course, by the exorbitant freight rates 
charged by the railroads, and this situation should be given 
consideration. It is not, ner can it ever beceme, of primary im- 
portance, for the reason that more tonnage is hauled over our 
country roads than will ever be hauled over our steam roads, 
over our waterways, or by truck from city to city and from 
State to State combined. So I maintain that legislation which 
provides for expenditure of Federal money upon intercity and 
interstate highways to the exclusion of farm-to-market roads is 
an economic mistake and not justified by existing conditions. 

During the hearings just completed by our House Roads 
Committee we have heard representatives of the highway 
departments of all the States. We have also heard representa- 
tives of good roads organizations, automobile associations, and 
so forth. Not one word of criticism was offered as to the 
present handling of this great question by any of the witnesses. 
In fact everything which was said was a tribute to the efficiency 
and the complete understanding with which the Bureau of 
Roads in the Department of Agriculture has functioned with 
the various State highway departments. 

This bill provides that after the program of 7 per cent of 
the highways of the States, plans of which have been submitted 
to the Secretary of Agrieulture by the various States have been 
approved, the Secretary can and shall continue to approve 
further plans for the further improvement of the farm-te- 
market roads. The law contemplates the carrying on of this 
work until such time as every farmer has been treated alike 
in the matter of improving the roads. 

Could I have had my way about it I sheuld have written 
upon the statute books a law which would have improved the 
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farm-to-market roads first. As these were extended, they 
would automatically have taken care of our intercity and inter- 
state roads. Because, as I said before, the problem of hauling 
farm produce to market at the least possible cost is a question 
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in which every man, 
[Applause.] 
The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
The question is on agreeing to the motion to 


is interested. 


The SPEAKER. 


has expired. 


suspend the rules and pass the bill. 
The question was taken. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
The gentleman will state it. 
If it is in order, I desire to make a motion 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. 


Chair, 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. 


That is not in order. 
two-thirds having voted in the affirmative—— 
Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 


woman, and child of this great country 


inquiry. 


In the opinion of the 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from New York and the 


gentleman from Texas ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 


to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 266, nays 77, 


not voting 88, as follows: 


Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 
Beedy 
Bell 
Benham 
Bird 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 
Bowling 
Brand 
3rinson 
Britten 
Brooks, Il. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Burtness 
3urton 
syrnes, 8S. C, 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cantrill 

Carter 
Chambers 
Chandler, Okla, 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Classon ° 


Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Cullen 
Curry 
Darrow 
Devis, Tenn. 
Deal 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drewry 
Dupré 
Echols 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Elston 


Ackerman 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Bacharach 
Begg 

Black 
Blanton 
Box 

Briggs 
Brooks, L'a. 


YEAS—266. 


Fairfield 
Faust 


Fordney 
Foster 

Frear 

French 
Fulmer - 
Funk 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Graham, Ill, 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 

Hersey 
Hickey 

Hil! 

Himes 

Iioch 

Hogan 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 

Ireland 
Jacoway 
James, Va, 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, Wash, 


Kearns 
Keller 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa, 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kleczka 
Kline, Pa. 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kraus 
Kunz 


Lampert 
Langley 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga, 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 

Logan 
London 


McClintic 
McCormick 
McDuflie 
McKenzie 


Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind, 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Mich, 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Slemp 


McLaughlin, Mich.Smith 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Smithwick 


McLaughlin, Pa, 
McPher son 
McSwain 
Madden 
Maloney 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Montoy a 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
ee 

urphy 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
Norton 
O'Brien 
O’Connor 
Ogden 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Patterson, Mo, 
ios 

ringey 
Quin 
Rainey, Ala. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reber 
Reece 


NAYS—77. 


Burdick 
Butler 
Carew 
Chandler, 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cockran 
Connally, Tex, 
Connolly, Pa 
Driver 

Dunn 


N. ¥. 


Fairchild 
Fenn 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Garrett, Tex, 
Glynn 

Griest 
Griffin 


Speaks 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
seeppens 
Stoll 

Strong, Kans, 
Sullivan 


Summers, Wash. 


Swank 
Sweet 
Swing 
Tay lor , Tenn, 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Ward, N.C. 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williams 
Williamson 
Vilson 
Wood, Ind, 
Woodruff 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


Hicks 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Humphries 
James, Mic 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex, 
Kahn 
Kennedy 
Kirkpatrick 
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Kissel 
Kline, N. Y. 
Lanham Moores, Ind. 
Lee, N. Y, PP 
Lehlbach Parker, N. J, 
Luce Parks, Ark, 
Lufkin Parrish 
MacGregor Patterson, N, J. 
Magee Radcliffe Temple 
Mansfield Rayburn Tinkham 
NOT VOTING—S8S8. 


McFadden 
N 


Rogers Treadway 
Ryan Underhill 
Sanders, Tex, Volk 
Shreve Walters 
Snyder Ward, N, Y. 

, Sumners, Tex. @ Wingo 
Tague Wyant 
Taylor, N. J. 


Anthony 
Bankhead 
Bond 
Bowers 
Brennan Free 

Browne, Wis, Fuller 
Buchanan Gahn 

Burroughs Good 

Campbell, Pa, Gould 

Cannon Graham, Pa. 
Clark, Fla. Hardy, Tex, 
Codd Haugen 

Herrick 

Husted 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, 8, Dak, 
Kitchin 

Kreider 

Layton 
Longworth 

Dyer Luhring Rossdale Wurzbach 
Edmonds MeArthur Rucker Zihiman 


So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Peters and Mr. BANKHEAD (for) with Mr. Hutcntnson 
(against). 

Mr. A. P. Netson and Mr. Herrick (for) with Mr. 
(against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota with Mr. KijtcHIn. 

Mr. WALSH with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. STEENERSON with Mr. Rrorpan. 

Mr. Stece, with Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. FREE with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 

Mr. Winstow with Mr. SEars. 

Mr. BRENNAN with Mr. CoLLins. 

Mr. Layton with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Date with Mr. FIsHER. 

Mr. BurrovucHs with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

Mr. PERLMAN with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. WHireE of Maine with Mr. WIst. 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. CLark of Florida. 

Mr. Pater with Mr. Rarney of Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. CAmpnetr of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted yea. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Crark, but 
I am sure he is in favor of this bill and so I will let my vote 
stand. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 7294, with the amendments that are on 
the copy that I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7294) supplemental to the national prohibition act. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the words “ person,” “ commissioner,’ “ ap- 
plicant,” ermit,’ regulation,” and “ liquor,’’ and the phrase “ in- 
toxicating liquor,’’ whem used in this act, shall have the same meaning 
as they have in title 2 of the national prohibition act. 

Sec. 2. That only spirituous and vinous liquor may be prescribed for 
medicinal purposes, and all permits to prescribe and prescriptions for 
any other liquor shall be void. No physician shall prescribe, nor shall 
any person sell or furnish on any prescription, any vinous liquor that 
contains more than 24 per cent of alcohol by volume, nor shall anyone 
prescribe or seii or furnish on any prescription more than one-fourth 
of 1 gallon ef vinous liquor, or any liquor that contains more than 
one-half pint of alcohol, for use by any person within any period of 
10 days. No physician shall be furnished with more than 100 prescrip- 
tion blanks for use in any period of 90 days, nor shall] any physician 
issue more than that number of prescriptions within any such period 
unless on application therefor he shall make it clearly apparent to the 
commissioner that for some extraordinary reason a larger amount is 
necessary, whereupon the necessary additional blanks may be fur- 
nished him. 3ut this provision shall not limit the quantity of liquor 
unfit for beverage purposes that may be prescribed, soid, or furnished 
on a prescription. 

If the commissioner shall find that any article enumerated in sub- 
divisions b, c, d, or e of section 4 of title 2 of the national prohibition 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Sears 

Siegel 
Sisson 

Snell 
Steencrson 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong, Pa. 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tilson 

Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 
Wa'lsh 
Wason 
White, Me. 
Winslow 
Wise 


Evans 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 


Nelson, A. P. 
Osborne 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 


Collins 
Coughlin 
Crowther 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Dunbar 
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act is being purchased for use as a beverage, or for intoxicating 
bevernge purposes, he may require a change of formula of such article 
or caicel the permit for the manufacture of such article unless it is 
made clearly to appear to the commissioner that such use can only 
occur in rare or exceptional instances, but such action of the com- 
missioner may by appropriate proceedings in a court of equity be 
ae as provided for in section 5, title 2, of the national prohibi- 
on act, 

No intoxicating liquor shall be imported into the United States, nor 
shall any permit be granted authorizing the manufacture of any vinous 
or spirituots liquor, save alcohol, until the amount of such liquor now 
in distilleries or other bonded warehouses shall have been reduced to 
a quantity that in the opinion of the commissioner will, with liquor 
that may thereafter be manufactured, be sufficient to supply the current 
need thereafter for all nonbeverage uses. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall apply to the United States and to all 
territory subject to its jurisdiction, including the SOrEPeE of Hawaii 
and the Virgin Islands; and jurisdiction is conferred on the courts of 
the Territory of Hawaii and the Virgin Islands to enforce this act and 
the national prohibition act in such Territory and islands. 

Sec, 4. That regulations may be made to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act. Any person who violates any of the provisions of 
this act shall be subject to the penalties provided for in the national 
prohibition act. 

Sec. 5. That all laws in regard to the manufacture and taxation of 
and traffic in intoxicating liquor, and all penalties for violations of 
such laws that were in force when the national prohibition act was 
enacted, shall be and continue in force, as to both beverage and non- 
beverage liquor, except such provisions of such laws that are directly 
in conflict with any provision of the national prohibition act; but if 
any act is a violation of such laws and also of the national prohibition 
act, 2 conviction for such act or offense under one shall be a bar to 
prosecution therefor under the other. All taxes and tax penalties 
provided for in section 35 of Title II of the national prohibition act 
shall be assessed and collected in the same manner and by the same 
procedure as other taxes on the manufacture or traffic in liquor. 

If distilled spirits are lost by theft, accidental fire, or other casualty 
while in possession of a common carrier subject to the transportation 
act of 1920, or if lost by theft from a distillery or other bonded ware- 
house, and the person guilty of the theft has been convicted of the 
offense, and it shall be made to appear to the commissioner that such 
losses did not occur as the result of negligence, connivance, collusion, 
or fraud on the part of the owner or person legally accountable for 
such distilled spirits, no tax shall be assessed or collected upon the 
distiiied spirits so lost, nor shall any tax penalty be imposed or col- 
lected by reason of such lIcss, but the exemption from the tax and 
penalty shall only be allowed to the extent that the claimant is not 
indemnified against or recompensed for such loss. This provision shall 
apply to any claim for taxes or tax penalties that may have accrued 
since the passage of the national prohibition act or that may accrue 
hereafter. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. 


Is a second demanded? 
I demand a second. 

Mr. CLASSON. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands it has been agreed 
that there shall be 2 hours on a side instead of the usual 20 
minutes on a side. The Chair thinks that the ordinary pro- 
cedure to be followed is for the Chair to follow the same course 
that is adopted where there is 20 minutes on a side. The Chair 
would recognize some member of the committee to demand a 
second who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. CLASSON. I am a member of the committee and I am 
opposed to the bill and demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he should recognize the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to demand a second. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on the bill that 
passed the House just a few minutes ago the parliamentary 
Situation resulted in two gentlemen on the majority side of the 
Chamber having control of the time. Whether it was the re- 
sult of that or not, the fact is that the minority side of the 
House received during that debate of 40 minutes 8 minutes of 
time, 5 minutes of that time being yielded to a gentleman in 
favor and 3 minutes.te one opposed. Now, the present ques- 
tion before us is not a party question. All efforts that have 
been made to make it a party question have failed. It seems 
to me that it should be arranged so that we can be assured of 
an equal division of time between those in favor and those 
against the measure, and that the political minority of the 
House should have its proper recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated to gentlemen who ap- 
proached him for recognition that he would prefer to recognize 
a member of the minority inasmuch as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is on the majority side, but inasmuch as there is no 
member of the minority of the committee opposed to the bill, 
the Chair feels constrained to recognize the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the Chair did not under- 
stand me as making any complaint against the action of the 
Chair in that regard. I made the statement to see if there 
would not be some disposition to make an agreement whereby 
Some one on this side of the Chamber could be given a certain 
amount of time in favor of the bill, which he could control, and 
some one on this side in opposition to the bill a certain amount 
of time which he could control. I would like to ask unanimous 
eonsent that the gentleman from Texas, Mr. SumNeERs, may 
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control one hour of the time in favor of thé bill and the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. SasatH, may control one hour of the 
time in opposition to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request stated by 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of my colleague, who gave notice that he would likely 
demand a second and be accorded the time, whether he has more 
requests from the Democratic side than from the Republican 
side in opposition? 

Mr. CLASSON. I have almost twice as many requests from 
the Republican side as I have from the Democratic side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest that there are 
about aS many on one side as on the other. 

Mr. CLASSON. Let me say at the beginning that I would 
yield 30 minutes to that side, and perhaps later on I would 
yield more. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like to ask the gentle.aan 
from Wisconsin if he would yield 45 minutes to this side, and 
the chairman of the committee would yield 45 minutes to this 
side—45 minutes to me in favor of the bill and 45 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABaTH] opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CLASSON. I am willing to do that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will do that. 

The SPEAKBER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will yield 45 minutes of his time to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SABpatTH], and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] will vield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, is not there 
some way to get an extra hour for debate. The House has not 
anything to do to-day. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
limit be extended one hour on a side, making six hours for 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be extended 
to six hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to a second being con- 
sidered as ordered? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy only a 
few minutes at this time to give some little idea of what we 
are trying to do by this bill. Some time ago the Attorney 
General rendered an opinion in which he held that. beer and 
wine might be prescribed for medicinal purposes under the na- 
tional prohibition act. He not only held that those liquors might 
be prescribed, but he practically held that the Commissioner 
of. Internal Revenue has very little control over the subject of 
permits. It was to meet that situation that the bill was intro- 
duced, and also to take care of some matters that had developed 
during the year and a half that this law has been in force. I 
drafted the legislation and the Judiciary Committee reported it 
to the House after it had been amended by that committee. 
The day before we reported it the Supreme Court rendered a 
decision which materially affects our power under the old 
revenue laws. When we passed the national prohibition act we 
sought to preserve the old revenue laws that had been in force 
for a great many years and which we deemed very necessary 
for the purpose of taking care of the manufacture and traffic in 
intoxicating liquor. After we had reported the bill we went 
before the Rules Committee and sought to obtain a rule, but 
that committee thought we had too many things in the bill and 
finally refused to give us the rule. 

The gentleman from Kansas | Mr. CAMPBELL], chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, then introduced this bill, which is a copy 
of four sections of my original bill. That bill came to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and that committee promptly reported 
it with several amendments. Since then we have added two 
additional amendments. 

Section 1 simply repeats some of the definitions now in the 
national prohibition act. 

Section 2 takes care of the subject of prescribing liquor, not 
only beer, but wine and all spirituous liquors. It writes into the 
law some of the regulations that have been in force. It does 
not aim to limit beyond what has been the custom during the 
last year the right to prescribe spirituous liquors. It allows 
1 quart of wine to be prescribed, but it can not be prescribed 
in addition to a pint of spirituous liquor, but an amount equal 
to one-half a pint of aleohol may be prescribed, whether of 
wine or spirituous liquor. 
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Section 2 is a provision that seeks to give further control over 
patent medicines, extracts, and things of that sort. Certain of 
those are being sold quite largely by the drink in many quar- 
ters, sold just the same as whisky was sold, at 15 cents or some 
other price per glass. The test in the law as to what may be 
made and sold is rather technical and scientific. We seek to 
apply in this provision a practical test. If it is being used, if it 
is upon the market as a liquor, as a beverage, we say that there 
should be some power to stop it. The last paragraph of the sec- 
ond section gives the commissioner power to prevent an increase 
in the supply of spirituous and vinous liquor that may be manu- 
factured and imported beyond what may be necessary for the 
purpose of taking care of nonbeverage uses. There are about 
40,000,000 gallons or a little less than that of spirituous liquor 
in bonded warehouses now, an amount that is very much larger 
than anything that will be needed for some time if it is used 
legitimately. 

Section 3 simply makes this proposed law and the national 
prohibition act applicable to Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. 
The law is in force there, but their courts have no power to en- 
force it. 
enforce the law. 

Section 4 simply provides for a penalty. 

Section 5 takes care of the deci8Sion of the Supreme Court to 
which I have just referred. It writes into the law what we 
supposed, at least everybody in this House so far as I know 
supposed, was the law at the time the prohibition act was en- 
acted. It provides that the old statutes, except in so far as they 
are in conflict with the national prohibition act, shall remain in 
force and provides a method of assessing and collecting the 
taxes jmposed under the national prohibition act. 

The last paragraph of section 5 is designed to take care of a 
situation that has been created by reason of the enactment of 
the prohibition act. There has been a great deal of difficulty in 
keeping people from stealing liquor in transit and also from 
bonded warehouses. People who have lost liquor innocently 
and have been compelled to pay the taxes on such liquor have 
complained bitterly, and we seek in this to give them a remedy 
provided they show that they have not themselves been guilty 
of conniving in the loss or have been careless or negligent in 
some ways so that they can be blamed for it. I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. CLASSON. 
sion of the prohibition amendment. I am a member of the 
committee that framed the original Volstead bill and voted in 
the committee to liberalize the bill and joined in a minority 
report against it. 


This gives the courts of those Territories power to | 
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while we may have prohibition, we have not abstinence nor even 
temperance. Brewing is becoming a daily and often a deadly, 
art; the abiiity and desire to distill is growing greater with 
each ghastly experiment, and the doctors, bootleggers, and drug 
peddlers are supplementing the heroic efforts of the people to 
secure a “kick.” You can not make people good by legislation, 
and you can not enforce a law if you have not implanted in 
the people a sense of moral wrong in its violation. 

The American people do not regard the violation of this law 
as morally wrong. ‘They consider its violation a game in which 
they are matching their wits against these of the enforcement 
officers; if they win they have a drink or a bottle; if they lose 
it is unfortunate but not wrong. 

Many people are drinking spirituous liquor now and keeping 
it in their homes who had never touched, tasted, or handled it 
before and whose aversion to it could be overcome in no other 
way except by the country going dry. [Applause.] 

I am not theorizing. I am talking from my own observation, 
and I believe that what is true in my field of observation is true 
in that of every other Member of the House. 

The demand for liquor exists, and so long as it exists it is 
going to be supplied in one way or another. That is a situa- 
tion that I believe we should recognize and meet. If we do not 
meet it, the people will continue to meet it in their own way, 
and that is not a good way. 

But it is said that the people wanted prohibition; that they 
ratified the prohibition amendment. Well, now did they? 
When the amending resolution was before the House I was very, 
much interested in an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Moorrs] providing that the question of ratifi- 
cation in the several States should be submitted to conventions 
called for that purpose. I voted for that amendment. That 
would have put the question squarely up to the people to elect 
members of that convention on the sole fssue “for or against 
ratification.” But the Moores amendment received only a 
handful of votes, and the question of ratification was submitted 
to the legislatures. I think I am right in saying that many 
legislatures were elected and some in session when the prehibi- 
tion amendment was voted out by the House. But whether that 
be true or not, we all know that members of the legislatures 
were elected on many other issues than that of ratification of 


| this amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, I voted against the submis- | 


That was only one of the many things that the legislatures 
had to consider. The people never had an opportunity to vote 
directly on this question, nor even indirectly by voting for a 
representative upon the one issue of ratification or nonratifica- 


' tion. 


I voted on the floor of the House for all amendments to make | 
the bill more liberal, and after they had all failed I voted for | 
| organized force that this or any other country ever saw, upon 
When the President vetoed the bill I voted to sustain’ his | 


the bill. 


veto. In all my votes on this measure I had the unqualified 
approval of at least one of the voters of my district and that 
was myself. 

I voted against the constitutional amendment because I be- 


The fight then was between the saloons, brewers, and liquor 
interests on the one side and the Anti-Saloon League, the best 


the other. The fight now is by the people for the right of self- 
determination. [Applause.] They have taken this matter into 
their own hands; and the American people always get what 


| they want, if they want it long enough and hard enough; cer- 
| tainly not to-day, perhaps not to-morrow, but eventually. 


lieved then, and I believe now, that the amendment had no | 


more place in the fundamental law of this country than an 


amendment fixing the size of a man’s hat or a woman’s shoe; | 


that the subject was one entirely for State control. 


| what some one else drinks. 


After the amendment was submitted and ratified it became a | ; 
| strictest kind of law enforcement—every law, for disrespect of 


part of our law, and as such must be enforced. 


I voted to liberalize the enforcement bill because I believed it 
| believe that the present law can not be enforced, I would amend 


was too drastic. 

But when it came to the question of voting for or against the 
only enforcement act we could get, because I at all times believe 
in law enforcement, I voted for it. 

I believed that war-time prehibition, at the time the Volstead 
law was enacted, when we were not at war, was the rankest 
kind of subterfuge and hypocrisy, and when President Wilson 
agreed with me and vetoed the bill because it combined war- 
time with constitutional prohibition I naturally voted to sustain 
my own position and his. 

3ut I must confess that when I voted for the original Vol- 
stead enforcement bill I reached my limit, and I shall vote 
against this bill to supplement the national act. [Applause.] 
I hoped and partially believed that the people would make the 
best of the situation and aceept the Velstead Act and put their 
moral influence behind its enforcement, but that hope has been 
disappointed. 

The so-called enforcement of the Volstead Act would be a 
comedy if its cost did not make it almost tragic and its non- 
enforcement is becoming more marked and more expensive day 
by day. Naturally, those who are spending the people’s money 
and being paid for its alleged enforcement are claiming a 
splendid success, but if every Member of this House will con- 
sult his own experience and observation he will know that 


Personally Iam dry. I might say with a dust accumulation 
of 12 years. I have had my own experience, which was suffi- 
cient. But I am not one of those whose kidneys are hurt by 
[Laughter and applause.] I would 
not repeal the Volstead law if I could. But I believe in the 


one law invariably breeds disregard for others—and because I 


it so that it might be. I believe that the saloon is gone for 
good, and properly so. I believe that light wine and beer can 
be manufactured and sold in this country, under proper regula- 
lations, to the mutual benefit of the Government and the people, 
benefiting the Government by the revenue derived, and the 
saving of a large part of the money now wasted in trying to 
enforce an impossible law and the people by giving those who 
want it a nutritious and healthful beverage in place of the 
health and reason destroying concoctions that some of them 
now consume. [Applause.] 

For that reason I am opposed to the language of this bill, 
which forbids the prescribing of beer. 

Under the national prohibition act, the former Attorney Gen- 
eral ruled that beer might be prescribed by a physician as 
medicine. That opinion has never been tested in the courts and 
is recognized as good law by the proposed change in the enforee- 
ment act to prevent its being carried into effect. The first 
sentence of section 2 is to nullify the ruling of the Attorney 
General. The report states that the testimony before the com- 
mittee was overwhelming that beer is not a medicine. 

That statement is true, if one is te be overwhelmed by medi- 
cal testimony. I have seen so much of it refuted by actual 
experience myself that I refuse to be overwhelmed or even 
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slightly awed by it. Medicine is an overwhelmingly: uncertain 
science. Surgery is more nearly sure, although sometimes its 
terms are rather’ confusing. For instance, an operation may 
be highly successful, although the funeral of the operatee fol- 
lows very promptly thereafter. 

Beer is like anything else that we take for relief from ills; if 
it helps, it helps; if it does not, it does not. 

I know people who will take their solemn oaths that their 
lives were saved by drinking beer as a tonic. Perhaps they are 
mistaken. If they are, it simply shows that doctors have not 
a monopoly on making mistakes. Doctors have prescribed beer, 
I know, and have acted in good faith and gotten excellent re- 
sults in doing it. 

Doctors try many things and experiment much. After all, 
they are very like the tramp who drifted into one of our 
southern cities just before an epidemic of yellow fever. When 
the plague came there was a great shortage of doctors, and 
although he knew absolutely nothing of medicine, he thought 
it would be profitable to pretend that he was one. He deter- 
mined to make notes of his cases and learn from experience. 
His first patient was a German, who begged continuously and 
piteously for sauerkraut, so the tramp prescribed it for him 
and he got well. The tramp noted in his book, “ Sauerkraut 
will cure a Dutchman of yellow fever.” His next patient was 
an Irishman. The tramp prescribed sauerkraut and tk. patient 
died. Then he added under his first entry, “ But will kill an 
Irishman.” 

The doctors before the committee said that beer was not good 
as a medicine because of the alcohol that is in it, yet they pre- 
scribe whisky, with a good many more times the amount of alco- 
hol, and call it good medicine. “ Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. CLASSON. No. It is argued that prescribing beer as a 
medicine would be a farce; that people would get it because 
they wanted it to drink whether they were sick or not. Per- 
haps they would. That would not alarm me at all. But if the 
prescribing of beer can be made any more of a farce than the 
prescribing of whisky has been made then there is =o limit to 
the presentation of farces under the prohibition law. 

Why this discrimination? We all know that people get 
whisky when they want it on prescription. Why not let the 
people who do not want or can not afford whisky have beer 
if they want it in the same way? Why favor the distillers 
over the brewers? If a little alcohol in beer is bad, then much 
more in whisky must be worse. Why favor the man who can 
afford whisky over the man who can afford only beer? The 
prescribing of beer may not be an ideal way to handle the situa- 
tion. The prescribing of whisky certainly is not. 

I favor the prescribing of beer because I believe it is a step in 
the right direction—helping to cure the present bad condition 
and tending to temperance and sobriety, pointing the way to a 
modification of the national act which will give back to the 
people a reason#dle measure of liberty in the management of 
their own personal and intimate affairs and evolve a workable 
and enforceable law. 

When we legislate for or against extremes we always injure 
the innocent who stand between those extremes. We must 
all admit that there are certain people who should not be 
allowed to have liquor. 

That is one extreme. They should be treated as other sick 
are treated. The appalling abuses of liquor and beer interests 
is the other extreme. I attempt no defense of either. 

We have legislated to protect the one class and to put the 
other out of business, forgetting the fact that between these 
two is a great mass of people, honest, industrious, self- 
respecting, self-governing, intelligent, and moral, who have a 
right to noninterference with their private business and their 
private lives so long as they do not invade the rights of others. 

I have been reading in the public press of a great demonstra- 
tion of protest against the present dry law to be held in the 
city of New York on July 4. It illustrates the point I am trying 
to make. A 2-inch advertisement by a newspaper artist calling 
for 100,000 men to parade for the restoration of personal liberty 
was answered by hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers, and 
enlistments are pouring in at the rate of from 25,000 to 
100,000 a day. People from outside the city and even from 
other States want to take part, but have been refused because 
they would make the number too large to handle. The call 
was for men, but the women refused to be left out, and thou- 
sands from every walk of life and every station of society have 
pledged themselves to mrarch. It is estimated that more than 
half a million men and women will participate, the largest 
parade New York has ever seen, more in numbers by far than 
took part in the preparedness parade, the peace parade, or the 
Pershing victory parade. 
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Similar demonstrations will be held in other places, and I 
have no doubt that a proportionately large number can be 
gathered for the same purpose in any place in this country. 

These are the people that are beginning to be heard and 
will be heard from this time on until at least a measure of their 
personal liberty is restored. They represent no interests 
but their own. They are saying, “A plague on both your 
houses. We are acting for ourselves.” They will get what 
they want. [Applause.] 

I object also to the provision of section 2, which limits 
the number of prescriptions that a doctor may issue. If vinous 
and spirituous liquor is good medicine, why limit it to the 
first 100 persons who may need it in any period of 90 days? 
If such liquor is to be prescribed at all, why say that anyone 
who gets sick while the doctor still has some of his 100 left 
may have his medicine, but one who becomes equally or more 
seriously ill after the 100 is exhausted may be left to die 
while the doctor is trying to induce the commissioner to issue 
another life-saver or two? 

The linritation is wholly inconsistent with the idea of medi- 
cine, and I believe it to be absolutely indefensible. 

If we can not trust the doctors fully, we should not trust 
them at all. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have no hope that anything 
that could be said here to-day wi’l change a vote on this ques- 
tion. You are going to pass this bill. You have the votes and 
you think you are right. I sincerely hope you may be. But 
feeling as I do that we have already gone too far and that we 
should turn back at least part way instead of going further 
along the road we are traveling, I can not support this measure. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASSON. No; I can not yield now. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish I had a little more time 
than I have to discuss this proposition. This is the first time in 
this Congress I have attempted to take the floor and I am not 
ashamed to take it on the question which confronts us this 
afternoon. [Applause.] On the contrary, I am proud to stand 
here in opposition to the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the attitude of the Judiciary Committee and 
this House reminds me of a story I heard about Uncle Joe when 
I first came to Congress. The House had got all “ het up” over 
some reform and most of the Members had made flamboyant 
speeches in favor of the bill, when Uncle Joe, anxious to go on 
with the business of the House, rose and facetiously remarked, 
“ Now, gentlemen, let us proceed to fool the country some more.” 

That was a very apt phrase, and whether made in jest or 
earnest at the time, it fits the situation this afternoon. We 
fooled the country with the Volstead law about a year ago, and 
now we are going to fool it some more with the Volstead law 
junior. The bill is not presented as an amendment to the Vol- 
stead Act, but is called “ Supplemental to the national prohibi- 
tion act,” and I suggest that it be christened the “ Volstead Act 
junior,” that it may not have to bear the sins of the parent nor 
be hampered in its own hypocritical course as it goes out to fool 
the country some more. [Laughter and applause.] 

The committee report on the first Volstead junior bill says 
that 100 prominent physicians petitioned for such legislation as 
this and denied the medical value of beer. Well, there are 150,000 
licensed. physicians in this country, and 100 appears to me a 
rather small minority; but that is in keeping with prohibition 
legislation. The advocates of this bill have severely criticized 
the American Therapeutical Society, which 10 days ago pro- 
tested against this legislation, and it was confidently predicted 
that the American Medical Association would reaffirm its con- 
demnation of alcohol as medicine. Well, the annual meeting 
of the American Medical Association was held in Boston within 
the past two weeks; on a- test vote it refused to reaffirm its 
condemnation of alcohol as medicinal. So we appear to have 
the committee again bowing to the minority. But this is in 
keeping with the whole agitation and the legislation concerning 
prohibition. It has been legislation for the minority and regu- 
lation of the American people. 

You know we are told by the historians that Egypt had phy- 
sicians 3,000 years ago and they also were regulated by prohibi- 
tion laws that compelled them to prescribe according to the 
statute. If they adopted any treatment of their own, they were 
put to death. We have one conspicuous historical relic of the 
medical skill of Egypt, the mummy. The physicians of that 
time preserved the bodies of their patients after death better 
than they did in life. And Egypt also died from too much regu- 
lation by law. [Applause.] 
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The gentleman from Minnesota may have this historical rec- 
ord in mind and is preparing the way for having his mummified 
body placed beside that of Rameses I, 3,000 years hence, when 
this land of the free has become like that of Egypt, a place for 
only one industry, of excavation to uncover the evidence of 
reform legislation. One never can tell the ultimate aim of the 
reformer, and I can see how a far-seeing man like Mr. VOLSTEAD 
might consider it the most lasting honor he can attain by hav- 
ing his mummified body laid beside that of Rameses I in the 
final day of judgment to represent the two conspicuous ex- 
amples of medical practice by law. [Laughter and applause.] 

I do not want to only find fault with the Committee on the 
Judiciary ; I am glad I can say one good word for that great 
body of lawyers. T happen to be a newspaper man. They are 
true to the Union. The great majority of you here are lawyers 
and you can appreciate the efforts of the committee to encour- 
age the profession. This bill will no doubt do that, as did the 
original Volstead Act. The Attorney General reports that the 
Volstead Act practically doubled the business of the Federal 
courts, that there are more than 80,000 cases pending before 
these courts, that there will have to be more judges, more dis- 
trict attorneys, and the creation of criminal courts of the United 
States to handle the criminal cases that have been brought into 
the Federal courts by the Volstead Act. This bill when en- 
acted will add to the congestion of the Federal courts, compel 
Congress to create more judicial districts for more judges and 
district attorneys, make more business for the lawyers who 
have not secured election or appointment to office, and be a 
boon to the lawyers. I think I ought to concede this service to 
the profession by the Committee on the Judiciary and the law- 
yers of the House who will vote for the bill, “It is an ill wind 
that blows no good.” This legislation is a windfall to the legal 
profession. It will hit the doctors, but we make law for the 
lawyers, not other professions. 

Mr. VoLsTeaD is a lawyer, and I believe all the other mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee are lawyers, but what are we 
to think of their respect for their own work in the national 
prohibition act of a year ago when in their report they say: 

The chief purpose of this bili is to supplement the national prohibi- 
tion act with provision so as to make certain that its construction will 
be the same as that which the administration has acted upon until the 
opinion of Attorney General Palmer was issued on March 3, 1921, in 
regard to the use of beer and wine as medicine. 

The act has been administered by a man who did not pretend 
to be a lawyer, and who reversed and revised his rulings and 
interpretations almost every day, but when the Secretary of 
the Treasury requested an opinion from the Attorney General, 
who is the chief legal officer of the executive part of the Govern- 
ment, and that opinion is given, which the report recognizes as 
hinding on the administration, the great and distinguished Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary proposes to amend the act to keep it in 
harmony with the ecurbstone opinions of a man who never pre- 
tended to be a lawyer. Well, all I have got to say is that.the 
committee has a lot of revision of the law to make before they 
eatch up with Ex-Commissioner Kramer, whose interpretations 
of the law have been as variable as the tin rooster on the barn 
on a gusty March day. 

He revised and rerevised his opinions to suit his humor or the 
necessities of his prohibition friends until no one, not even Mr. 
VoLSTEAD, can tell us this minute what this bill means. If that 
report is true and it is to make certain the construction of the 
national prohibition act as it was before the opinion of Attorney 
General Palmer was issued, why not provide in this law that the 
prohibition commissioner shall enforce prohibition throughout 
the country without any other law than his own sweet will? 
Make him by act of Congress the Pooh-Bah to hold his hand be- 
hind him for the inspiration of leniency. 

That is what you propose to do indirectly by this bill, and we 
simply had better clothe the prohibition commissioner with the 
power to do just as he damned pleases, regardless of the law or 
the Constitution. 

I wish I had the time to dissect the report written by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorstrap], wherein he himself 
has shown that the number of withdrawals of gallons of whisky 
since his act has been on the statute books was three times as 
great aS they were in 12 months preceding the passage of the 
first Volstead Act. Further than that, I am amazed in that I 
find in the chairman of the Judiciary Committee the chief vio- 
Jator of the law in the whole country. He tells in that report, 
and he told the doctors from New York, how to make real 
beer—actual beer. His own law forbids that and makes it a 
crime to give any helpful information to those who intend to 
use their liquor for beverage purposes. And yet the gentleman 
from Minnesota himself told the doctors from New York just 
how to make real beer, and I am afraid—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. And I am afraid some of them will be act- 
ing in the near future after you have passed this bill. 

I will be very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know how the gentleman got the 
information. I certainly never heard of it. . 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I read it in the printed report of the hear- 
ings on Mr. Votstrap’s first antibeer bill. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman please tell the public where 
that can be found? {[{Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman is sitting close to the origi- 
nator of the thought, and I suggest he get a little closer. 
{Laughter.] © 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 29th day of January, 
1919, the Secretary of State made official announcement that 
36 States of the Union had adopted the eighteenth amendment 
- the National Constitution, which said amendment provided 
that— 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereef for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

On the 28th day of October, 1919, Congress, over the veto of 
President Wilson, passed an enforcement measure to carry out 
the amendment tothe Constitution, which was— 

An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the manu- 
facture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than 
beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and pro- 
mote its use in scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, 
and other lawful industries. 

It was not expected that this enforcement act was perfect 
and that it would never need amendment to make it a more 
effective instrument to enforce this amendment to the Con- 
stitution. On the other hand, it was understood that the pres- 
ent enforcement law was an experiment, and if in practice 
the enemies of the law discovered defects or loopholes through 
which criminals could escape and the will of the people be 
defeated that the Congress would at once propose and make 
amendments to the law that would correct these errors, prevent 
the escape of the guilty, and maintain the majesty of the law. 

The bill before us attempts to correct certain defects in the 
present enforcement law that have been discovered by the ex- 
perience of those who have had the responsibility of its en- 
forcement. 

A few weeks ago the former Attorney General, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, ruled that under existing laws beer could legally be 
manufactured, sold, and preseribed, without limit, for medical 
purposes. This ruling was immediately followed by over 100 
former brewers in the United States filing applications for per- 
mits to manufacture beer for medical purposes. 

These brewers took advantage of the open door and now 
await with almost fiendish glee to see the brewery and saloon 
again restored and national prohibition defeated. The crisis 
is upon us. Congress must act promptly. There is no excuse 
for delay. The lawless classes must not profit from this ruling. 
The country is in earnest and the people demand the necessary 
legislation to protect the Nation. 

During the last 18 months, in which this law has been in 
force, the enemies of the law and the outlaws who have 
attempted to still keep alive the unlawful traffic in intoxicating 
liquor have by every device known to the corrupt human mind 
discovered certain loopholes that will enable them to still 
maintain the illegal traffic in violation of the Constitution, 
Our committee in the consideration of this bill had before us 
Hon. John F. Kramer, prohibition commissioner, and I quote 
herewith a portion of his testimony before the committee: 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN FPF. KRAMER, a COMMISSIONER, WASH- 

INGTON, D. C. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr, Kramer, will you tell us something about your 
views on this bill? 3 

Mr. Kramer. There is one beauty about this bill, as I view it, and that 
is it goes to the source of things. From my experience during the past 
year the successful administration of the law depends upon the question 
as to how close we can get hold of things at the source. It is no use 
in talking about opening the door and letting the horse be stolen 
and then tting after the thief. You have got to close the door 
before the horse is stolen, as much as poate, and that is what this 
oF hae I view it after reading it over, aims to do; it gets at the source 
of things. 


The time of the gentleman from 
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I might say further that if it were not for the fact that the Attor- 
ney General rendered. an opinion reecently—some months back—im 
which he laid dewn certain fundamental principles, you would hardly 
need this bill, because it embodies the things that we were trying 
to carry out during the pagt year, at any rate. ; 

Take your provision you have in the bill to limit the number of 
prescriptions: which a doctor may write in any period of time, that 
we have enforced during all the year, practically during the 18 months. 
We found that we absolutely had to do it. efore we adopted any 
regulation in reference to this matter the doctors were prescribing 
to the limit. Now, I do not mean the great majority of them were, 
but a few of them were. . 

The CHAIRMAN. There were enough of them? 

Mr. KraMer. Yes, sir. 

The CHAInMAN. There were wet spots? 

Mr. Kramopr. Yes; and you realize this, gentlemen, that it takes 
only four or five physicians in any city or in any community abso- 
lutely to break down the whole law. If we do not have any control 
over it, you might just as well quit if you are going to permit them 
to. prescribe without any limitation. The best doctors in the land urged 
upon us to place a limitation upon the number of prescriptions that 
could be issued. 

We adopted a Treasury decision like this: That no doctor shall 
obtain a book of more than 100 prescriptions—prescription blanks—in 
a period of three months unless he could come in and show that the 
nature of his practice was such that he really ought to have: more. 
‘And it has worked well. We have had no trouble. There have not 
been a dozen doctors that have complained, and those doctors who 
have complained need watching; that is all theve is to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would it not be a good idea to reduce that to 50? 

Mr. Kramer. Well, maybe. Perhaps we started out somewhat lib- 
erally. We did not know; but the best doctors—I remember one 
came into the office the other day. He had gotten a book months 
ago. He had used but 13 blanks, He said, “I do not want any more.” 
He said, “I have all that I need.” But there are a few doctors—we 
got one in Chicago the other day who wrote 400 emergency prescrip- 
tions-in the space of a few days, and all his other prescriptions 
amounted to 15 for all other purposes. Of course, the commissioner 
is not any too wise—none of the men connected with our work are any 
too. wise—but it did not take a very wise man to see that he was 
prostituting his profession to private gain. 


I consider Hon. John F. Kramer, former Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner, an honest, faithful, public servant, and during 
his 18: months of service I have no doubt he breught to his 
duties an honest mind and made a faithful attempt to enforce 
the law. He was handicapped somewhat by some inefficient, 
even dishonest, agents. He was everywhere met by a deter- 
mined opposition on the part of these who wish to bring the 
law into disrespect. He had to contend also with those who 
by every device undertook to ecireumvent the law and bring 
about its repeal and to obstruct its enforcement in every way 
that sharp lawyers could devise. In the American Legion 
Weekly, under date of April 1, 1921, Mr. Kramer reviews at 
length his experienee during this 18 months, considers the 


problems we new have to meet, points out the suecesses he has | 


achieved, and also the defects in the law that should be cured 
by legislation to make enforcement successful and efficient. I 
ask unanimous consent to make this article a part of my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? There being no objec- 
tion, it is so erdered. 

The article is as follews: 


Let us consider some of the problems which we have to solve in 
earrying out the-provisiens which have been ineorporated inte the 
national prohibition act. 

First. e have the border problem. This problem is not at all new. 
Every village that voted dry under local option laws: was always, both- 
ered more or less in carrying out the provisions of the law by the wet 
villages which were near it. Every State that adopted the principle of 
prohibition was more or less hindered in. carrying out the principle by 
the wet States lying near it. And now the Nation, having adopted the 
principle of prohibition, is. to some extent hindered in carrying out the 
principle by the nations which border upon us. 

Second, The illicit distilling of whisky is a problem which requires 
considerable attention. This practice has been in vogue in the South 
for many years, but there is one factor which makes it somewhat more 
difficult to handle at this time, and that is the high price which the 
illicit distiller can secure for his whisky. Prior to prohibition days 
all the illicit distiller saved was the tax, but now he makes the entire 
price at which he can sell the whisky. S 

Third. The national prohibition act provides for the manufacture of 
patent, patented and proprietary medicines, hair tonics, extracts, and 
the like, and makes provision for the use of intoxicating liquor in the 
reparation of these articles. This offers a problem in that unscrupu- 
ous manufacturers will at times divert the liquor which they secure for 
manufacturing purposes, or place their product upon the market to be 
used for beverage purposes rather than for medicinal purposes. 

Fourth. The large quantities of liquor which were in bond at the 
time the national prohibition act became effective have been a problem 
of no mean proportions. We have had difficulty in that the liquor has 
been stolen at times from the warehouses or withdrawn upon forged 
permits, and this latter difficulty is the more serious of the two, 

Fifth. Under the law manufacturers have the right to make cereal 
beverages and Rae them on the market for sale, providing they con- 
tain under one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. In making a 
cereal beverage manufacturers are permitted to produce a preparation 
with 3 or 4 per cent or more of alcohol by volume, after which it must 
be dealcoholized; that is, the alcohol must be taken from the beverage 
so that the latter is reduced to a_ strength not to exceed one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol by volume. This provision of the law has given 
rise to. some difficulties in that some of the breweries of the country 
Place the product upon the market before it is dealcoholized. 

Sixth. The matter of home brewing and distilling is a problem which 
requires some thought and attention on the part of the authorities, 

eventh. Not the least of our difficulties has to do with the organiza- 
tion which has to be formed to carry out the provisions of the national 








prohibition act. These agents are at times severely tried and tempted, 
and some of them fall. It is altogether likely that some joined the 
organization because of the opportunities which it affords for unlaw- 
ful gain. 

I might mention other problems, but the ones herein mentioned are 
the main ones. It might be considered, at first thought, that these 
problems are so difficult as to make it impossible to solve them. This, 
however, is not at all true. Let us note them a little more carefully. 

Take the border problem, for instance. This really amounts to but 
little when considered from the viewpoint of the country as a whole. 
The liquor whieh comes ovcr the border is confined mainly to the rim 
of the country, though of course some of it finds its way into the 
interior. It is a somewhat aggravating problem, however, and will 
be such until the countries bordering upon our own adopt a different 

olicy from that which they now have in connection with the liquor 
raffic. It can, of course, be more and more checked as our organization 
becomes perfected from time to time. 

The illicit distilling in the South is a problem which will be before 
us for some time to come, It will be checked gradually, however, as 
the sentiment of the people in the different communities becomes strong 
against it, and as the Federal, State, and local officials come more 
closely in touch with the situation and perform their full duties in con- 
nection therewith. 

The problem which arises from the manufacture of patent and pro- 
prietary medicines can be practically selyed by driving out of business 
the illegitimate manufacturer of medicines, by taking some of the 
preparations. off the market entirely and by requiring others to be 
more highly medicated-than they now are, so as to render them unfit 
for use for beverage purposes. Further, this difficulty can be over- 
come to some extent by compelling the alcohol in many instances to be 
ee on the distillery premises prior to its shipment by the 

stiller. 

The problem connected with the large quantities of whisky in bonded 
warehouses is gradually being solved. We have ‘permitted no with- 
drawals: for some time in the past, and none will be permitted for 
some time to come, We hape adopted a system of withdrawals which 
we hope will practically solve the matter of withdrawing liquors upon 
forged permits. Further, there will from: now on be no wholesale liquor 
dealers, as such, and thus the mumber who can withdraw whiskies at 
all will be greatly reduced. 

The problem arising from the manufacture of cereal beverages is also 
gradually being solved. We have now a squad of skilled brewery men 
whe are securing evidence against many of the breweries that are violat- 
ing the law. Undoubtedly, permits issued to some of these companies 
will have to be revoked before they will see their way clear to obey the 
law. This is a most drastic remedy, as it practically destroys the value 
of the property in that no beverage could be manufactured for a year 
after the permit is revoked. But, notwithstanding that it is drastic, 
it undoubtedly will have to be used, and sueh a course is clearly proe- 
vided for in the law. as 

The question of home brewing and distilling is aggravating and will 
undoubtedly require attention from time to time; but to my wav of 
thinking, this is mainly a fad, am . Iventure, an experiment. Older 
persons are much like boys and girls, and they like to do for a time 
those things which they are told not to de. anne persons already who 
entered upon these experiments for a time have become disgusted with 
the business and have quit. I believe this problem will mainly solve 
itself, although undoubtedly, as suggested, the law will have to take 
note of it at times, ; 

The social aspect of drink is entirely gone. But few reeruits are 
being enlisted in the great army of drinkers, and this for the reason 
that there is nothing connected with the service which appeals to the 
youth of the land: Moreover, thousands and thousands of those who 
always have been im the ranks are deserting the army because it now 
has no standing or leadership in this country. Men are learning rapidly 
that the great bulk of the liquor which is now to be found is nothing 
more than poisonous concoctions of one kind or another. 

The great mass of men will not long be induced to follow such a 
mirage or deception. Let the law stand as it is for a year or two 
longer, and the sentiment of the people against the liquor traffie will 
have so crystallized that few will even advocate the return of light 
wines and beer. In the beginning the work is difficult, because there 
are many appetites and habits demanding satisfaction. The work is 
becoming easier and easier, and will so continue. In a comparatively 
short time the attitude of the people toward liquor will have se 
changed that it will be am easy matter to carry out the provisions of 
the law. 

And let me suggest that even though it does require some years to 
clean up the refuse and débris which resulted from the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes, it would be the greatest work 
ever accomplished in so short a space of time. 


Mr. HERSEY. You will note from the printed hearings be- 
fore our committee that medicinal beer has no friends. No 
reputable physician appeared before our committee in faver of 
beer aS a medicine. Even the representatives of former brew- 
ers were opposed, on the ground that the Government should 
not manufaeture and sell beer as a medicine unless they per- 
mitted its unrestricted manufacture and safle, because beer is 
not a medicine but a beverage. 

On pages 40 and 41 of the hearings appear the statement of 
Mr. Oliver T. Remners, attorney for one of the largest former 
beer manufacturers in the United States. Among other things, 
he said: 


STATEMENT OF MR. OLIVER T. REMNERS, ATTORNEY FOR ANMEUSER- 
BUSCH (INC.), ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Mr. MICHENER. Are you, or are you not, in favor of the open saloon? 

Mr. REMNERS. We are opposed to prohibition. It is a question of 
distribution ; it is a question of which is the best method of distribution, 

As attorney for Anheuser-Busch (Inc.), of St. Louis, formerly the 
largest manufacturer of beer in the world, without relinquishing the 
principles we have always maintained, I am authorized to speak in 
favor of the enactment of this amendment forbidding the manufacture 
and sale of beer for medicinal purposes for the following vital and 
fundamental reasons: 

First. The firm I represent has always stood four square for law 
enforcement, however much it may have been opposed to the prin- 
ciples of sumptuary laws or such laws in themselves. 
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Second. Authorization of the sale of beer for medicinal purposes, under 
the provisions of the present enforcement act, will make it absolutely 
impossible to enforce the prohibition laws. While we are unalterably 
opposed to the principle of prohibition, we insist that since the prin- 
ciple of prohibition has been written into the Constitution and the 
statutes the law should be enforced to the letter, fearlessly, fairly, 
and with impartiality. It will be only by the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law so stringently that everybody, rich and poor alike, will be 
denied the use of alcoholic liquors that the American people, after a 
full and@ fair trial, will determine in their sober, solemn, second judg- 
ment whether they want to continue its operation or whether they 
want to amend or repeal it. It is our position that every law should 
be submitted to such a fair and impartial test, regardless of how that 
law affects our business interests. es 

You, as members of this committee, know, and I know, that the in- 
terpretation of the law permitting the sale of beer for medicinal pur- 
poses, in its practical operation, will result principally in the sale of 
beer at outrageous prices, through restricted channels, to the healthy 
and not the sick. 

The verse we facetiously sang in local-option elections about the 
saloon, “ Don’t you cry, you'll be a drug store bye and bye,” will 
become a reality. You know that every doctor will be besieged by 
his regular patients for beer prescriptions, that the standard and 
dignity of the medical profession will be lowered, and that the doctor 
himself will practically become the bartender for his perfectly healthy 
customers. He can not well refuse to issue such prescriptions, as his 
practice must inevitably suffer, because a great many of his patients 
would take offense at his attitude and find other more accommodating 
family physicians. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the well-known medical writer and 
pure-food expert, testified before our committee as follows (p. 
296): : 

So far as I know I have never seen in any medical work on materia 
medica or on therapeutics any reference to beer as a remedial agent. 
I have a number of such works in my library, and this morning I took 
the trouble to look through the indices of all of them and I did not 
find the title ‘“ beer” in any of the indices of those works. I conclude 
therefrom that beer has never been recognized by the medical pro- 
fession as a remedial agent, 

So far as I know I have never seen a prescription written by a 
physician which included beer as one of its elements. ‘There may 
have been such prescriptions, but I haye not had my attention drawn 
to them. 

But beer has been regarded solely and simply as a beverage. 

Dr. Wiley in a late magazine article further said: 

A large majority of ethical physicians in this country are fully 
convinced of the fact that alcohol has no medicinal or tonic value, no 
matter in what form it may be administered. They believe that the 
sole use of alcohol in medicine is as a solvent for medicinal principles 
which otherwise would be difficult of employment. Take alcchol out 
of the tinctures and its function in medicine is destroyed. 


We had also before us Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who testified, in part, as follows (p. 97): 
STATEMENT OF DR, HOWARD A. KELLY, EMERITUS PROFESSOR, 

HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The CHAIRMAN. I understand that we are to hear from Dr. Kelly. 

Dr. KELLY. To legitimize myself as a witness, let me state that I am 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, emeritus professor, Johns Hopkins University, 
and for 30 years one of the surgeons attending the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. I studied medicine in 1877-1882 at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and was graduated in the latter year. Shall I now speak to 
the purpose of the gathering? 

The CHAIRMAN. You may. 

Dr. Ketuiy. I can state succinctly and briefly, sir, that in all my 
years of practice from 1882 on I have never known any occasion to 
prescribe beer. I have held countless consultations with some of the 
most distinguished men in the country as well as average practitioners, 
and I have never had any occasion or known them to suggest that beer 
was a remedy of any sort for any kind of a disease whatever. If it 
should be contended that alcohol is sometimes of use, I have the remedy 
at my disposal at the drug store—alcohol. If some one will contend 
that malt is useful, it is very easy to prescribe malt or in a prescrip- 
tion to combine the two and so secure their utility. That doos not 
involve the rehabilitation of the brewing interests of the country and 
is easily mauaged from any reputable drug store. 

When I was a young man, in my earlier days, particularly in Phila- 
delphia, where I was associated with men like Weir Mitchell, William 
Pepper, and D, Hayes Agnew, who attended President Garfield, it was 
often the custom to give liquor—considered a sheet anchor—in typhoid 
fever, for example, and in sundry other diseases. Medicine is an 
experimental science. We do not know that strychnine kills until we 
give it to the patient. We make and use remedies that have to be tried 
out for a considerable time to determine their utility. Pepsin used to 
be prescribed by the ton in this country; it is now prescribed by none. 
Ergot used to be prescribed universally for fibroid tumors in women; 
absolutely never given now; I mean in the special treatment of diseases 
of women. 

Experience has shown that these alcoholics did practically no good 
unless they do in a rare, occasional case, which we can readily reach 
by prescribing alcohol from the drug store, if we think it necessary. 
The question is not alcohol, but beer, I understand. I know-of no use 
for beer. 

Our committee was flooded with petitions, statements, and 
letters from the most reputable physicians all over the Union 
objecting to the use of beer or other malt liquors as medicai 
remedies. The following is a sample: 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 10, 1921. 


JOHNS 


Hon. A, J. VOLSTEAD, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Ohio State Medical Association, representing 4,500 regular phy- 


sicians, indorses overwhelmingly the prohibition of the liquor traftic | 


for beverage purposes and can see no excuse for the use of beer or other 
malt liquors as medical remedies. Personally, as a teacher in a medical 
schoot, I have taught for years that any supposed indications for their 
use could be satisfactorily met in other ways. 
J. H. J. UPHAM, 
Chairman Committce on Public Policy and Legislation, 
Professor of Medicine, Ohio State University. 
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I am pleased that I am a Representative in Congress from a 
State that has 1,179 registered physicians, and not one of them 
during the last 18 months has applied for a permit to prescribe 
intoxicating liquors. I have received a gfeat many letters from 
physicians all over my State and have only opportunity to 
quote from many. one letter from a very reputable physician, 
as follows: 


LIVERMORE FALLS, ME., May 11, 1921. 
Hon. Ira G. Hersey, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Under present conditions does an entire stranger dare too 
much in expressing to you the merely personal opinion of a _ physician 
concerning the “new Volstead bill,” so called, and with which, if I 
<a correctly, you are to come somewhat intimately in con- 
ac 


_ What I would like to say is, that in nearly 40 years’ experience with 
sick people I have yet to learn that their welfare and recovery are 
et _ dependent upon the administration of beer, or alcoholics of any 

ind. 


In view of present-day methods this whole question, as pertaining 
to the treatment of the sick, is an absurdity—its continual agitation a 
mere device of the thirsty who are striving to utilize physicians and 
druggists in an attempt to nullify the law’s intent. Pardon me if I 
subscribe myself cordially, a “ wicked Democrat,” and 

Very sincerely, yours, 
CHARLES H. Oaxgs, M. D. 

When we turn to the Nation we find that only 22 per cent 
of the physicians of the United States prescribe liquors of any 
kind; that of the 152,627 physicians of the United States 78 
per cent have taken out no permits whatever and in 24 States 
no physicians have permits to prescribe liquor for medicinal 
purposes, 

I note in the making of appropriations to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment there has been much criticism about the 
amount of money raised by the Government to enforce the law, 
and the impression has gone out to the people that the en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment has brought much cost 
and expense to the taxpayers. Mr. Kramer, the commissioner, 
has cleared the atmosphere by testifying before our committee 
as follows: 


Mr. SuMNERS. What has been the amount of fines and penalties 
collected by the Government in the last year 

Mr. Kramer. Vast sums. 

Mr. SumNers. That is the thought that was in my mind. Have 
your fines and penalties been sufficient in amount to equalize the cost 
of administration ? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes. 

While this is not a question of the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the law and not a question of the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, yet it is interesting to note from the best figures 
available that the eighteenth amendment has saved to this 
Nation $100,000,000 per year. 

Our duty is plain to give to the new enforcement commis- 
sioner and his agents the best enforcement law that experience 
can devise. 

President Harding, in his speech of acceptance, set forth the 
general principles upon which every Congressman in the honest 
discharge of his duty should act to-day. He said: 

I believe in law enforcement. If elected, I mean to be a constitu- 
tional President, and it is impossible to ignore the Constitution, un- 
thinkable to evade the law, when our every committal is to orderly 
government. People ever will differ about the wisdom of the enact- 
ment of a law—there is divided opinion respecting the eighteenth 
amendment and the laws enacted to make it operative—but there can 
be no difference of opinion about honest law enforcement. 

Neither Government nor party can afford to cheat the American 
people. The laws of Congress must harmonize with the Constitution, ° 
else they soon are adjudged to be void; Congress enacts the laws 
and the executive branch of government is charged with enforcement. 
We can not nullify because of divided opinion; we can not amar oee 
orderly government with contempt for law enforcement. Modification 
or repeal is the right of a free people whenever the deliberate and 
intelligent public sentiment commands, but perversion and evasion mark 
the paths to the failure of government itself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

The time is as follows: 

The gentleman from Minnesota has consumed 20 minutes, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has consumed 20 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Illinois has consumed 10 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 5 minutes. 

‘he gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VotsTrap] is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it must be conceded that the 
eighteenth amendment imposed regulations on the social life 
of the people more drastic than any previous legislation. But 
there are all-compelling reasons why this amendment was 
adopted, and there are equally strong reasons for its rigid en- 
forcement. The amendment was adopted by an, unprecedented 
proportion of the States—45 out of 48—and when in October, 
1919, the Volstead Act was pending here it passed over the veto 
of the President by an unprecedented majority. If there has 
been a solemn expression of the will of the people, beyond any 
influence of haste or hysteria, for the settlement of any ques- 
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tion, it was on this subject of prohibition. A change would 
introduce an element of instability in the management of | 
public affairs which would threaten the permanence of any 
action taken. Our legislation or policy would become as the 
shifting sands if we did not carry out the mandate of the 
people. 

There were very potent reasons for the adoption of this 
amendment and its passage by so great a majority. First, I 
will mention the change of opinion of the medical profession. 
I have in my hand a book obtained from the Library, published 
in 18538, which was the first declaration by any physiologist of 
international reputation in favor of total abstinence. It is a 
prize essay on the use and abuse of alcohol, written by Dr. 
William B. Carpenter, author of a monumental work on physi- 
ology. A great majority of the profession now condemn the use 
of aleohel. The second reason is one of efficiency. Insanity, 
crime, and demoralization resulted from the drink habit, and 
people had become so roused upon this subject that severe 
legislation was adopted in the States and in the Nation. This 
explains the war prohibition act. Another yeason is that the 
people of the United States do not believe in a bloc that takes 
a place apart from the principles that divide the rest of the 
people and unites on behalf of a particular interest. This was 
notable in the case of those engaged in the liquor business. 
The question has often been asked why the State of Ohio gave 
Mr. Wilson so large a majority in 1916. For some reason, I 
hardly know why, the word was sent around a few days before 
that election in November, that everyone interested in the 
liquor business should vote for him. That explains very largely 
the enormous vote that he obtained. In addition to these influ- 
ences which I have mentioned great moral influences have been 
at work—churehes and philanthropists—those who look for- 
ward and upward. They have hoped that by this legislation the 
quality of our population may be improved, that the drunkard 
may be reformed, that the dull eye may become bright, that 
the staggering gait may become a manly tread, and that the 
resources of the wage earner, often wasted in dissipation and 
drink, may be used for the comfert of his family, to bring light 
and hope into the home for his wife and children. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is recognized. 

Mr. RAKHBR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the general history of this matter 





has been gone over fully. The arguments made here to-day ure 
the same as those which were made when the prohibition amend- 
ment was’ before the House. «The same argument is now made 
as was made when the enforcement act was before the House, 
and the same arguments are now made that were made before 
the Supreme Court of the United States; at least, they are made 
by a few to-day. 

There is not any question but that the efficiency of mankind 
in the United States has been raised very materially, in many 
of the industries 25 to 40 per cent. Home conditions have been 
advanced. Children have been sent to school and clothed that 
never were before. Homes are in better condition since the 
liquor has been taken from them than at any time before. 

I have received two arguments and many general pamphlets; 
but there have been two arguments presented, and IE suppose 
every Member of the House has received them—those in favor 
and those against. The one that I want to insert in my re- 
marks is a postal card from “an ex-drunkard who began on 
beer.” TI will not take the time to read it, but will insert it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield, 

Mr. RAKER. The postal card reads as follows: 

Two couples were standing in the spirit world viewing the actions 
of their children in this world. My wife and I saw our boy staggerin 
through the streets, Our agony was intensified by an angel, who said, 
“Had you done your duty this would not have been.” I had lived a 
drunken life until almost ready for the grave, and she was in favor of 
and kept ‘“‘ beer and light wines” for daily temperate consumption. 

My companion and wife, a man and woman who had never drunk 
anything intoxicating, but who had upheld the rights ef others to do 
so—the man a Member of Congress, his wife a social leader—gazed on 


the little daughter whom they had left below in a drunkard’s home 
surrounded by poverty and misery. 





As before, the angel said, “ Had you done your duty when an inhab- 
itant of the werld this would not have been.” “ But I never did any 
of these things.” “True, but your influence was never exerted against 
them, and you are as guilty, if not mere so, than your friend.” 

Moral: Fight beer “ and light wines ” and all officials who favor them 
as you would a rattlesnake, for, as has been well said, “ It is a notorious 
fact that nearly all drunkards begin by drinking ‘light wines and 
beer’ when young, and as the appetite grows the desire for stronger 
drink is developed.” 


AN EX-DRUNKARD WHo BEGAN ON BEER. 

The other arguments are those that are opposed to this legis- 
lation. One of them I could not submit to the committee to 
have it printed. The only way I can do so is to present it pub- 
licly to the House as the argument of those who are opposed to 
this kind of legislation, and the argument consists in a postal 
card about 4 inches long and 2 inches or 2} inches wide, with a 
2-cent stamp, addressed as follows: “Hon. Joun E. Raker, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ©.” Attached to that 
is a piece of tobacco an inch square by a quarter of an inch 
thick; and, as an argument against this legislation and to bring 
humiliation to the man who had the courage as a member of the 
committee to do his duty and report a bill, it is asked that the 
following disposition be made of this little chew of tobacco, 
which reads as follows: 

Unfit for chewing purposes. Contains 1 grain of tartar emetic. 
Please hand to Mr. VoLsrTrap. 

That is the argument that is made against this legislation. 
It shows they have exhausted all proper means or methods of 
argument. The law has been enforced, and they take the 
method now of using the mails for this kind of an argument 


| to be submitted to the American Congress in voting on an im- 


portant bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask thac the gentleman be allowed 
half a minute more. I want to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HILL. ‘I want to ask the gentleman if he knows who 
sent those cards out? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The control of the time is in 
the hands of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumnNers]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have half a 
minute more to answer. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Can the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Hirer] yield time? 

Mr. HILL. I asked if the gentleman knew who sent it out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land has no time in his control on this bill. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABatTH] is recognized. ; 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Krnprep]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead law for its enforcement were enacted during 
the period when our country was at war, and must, therefore, 
be regarded strictly as a war measure which would be promptly 
repealed, as all other strictly war measures have been repealed 
and are to be repealed. 

The eighteenth amendment prohibits the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, import, and export of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. 

There is no provision in this constitutional amendment 
against the use of such intoxicating liquors for medicinal, sae- 
ramental, and certain manufacturing purposes, but, on the con- 
trary, the amendment expressly provides for their use for 
medicinal and sacramental purposes. 

Under the ruling of former Attorney General Palmer, the ex- 
isting law contained no prohibition against the use, for medici- 
nal purposes in reasonable quantities, of spirituous liquers— 
that is, whisky and brandy—proof spirits—and wine and beer 
or other malt liquors of sufficient alcoholic content to be in- 
toxicating—if in the good and honest judgment of the attend- 
ing physician, they should be used in the treatment of disease. 

As the whole spirit of the eighteenth amendment—prohibi- 
tion—is to lessen the consumption of intoxicating beverages by 
the people of the United States, particularly beverages of the 
higher alcoholic content, the ineensistency, absurdity, and in- 
justice of the provisions of these proposed amendments as pro- 
vided for by H. R. 7294, known as the Campbell bill, to the 
existing Volstead law, will appear to all who desire to be fair 
and unprejudiced. It is obvious that if physicians can legally 
prescribe and furnish as they may do under this resolution, to 
any one person, in any period of 10 days, as much as one-fourth 
gallon of vinous liquor—wine—of 24 per cent alcohol content, 
by volume, and also can furnish or prescribe for any one person 
within the same period of time any liquor that contains as 
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much as one-half pint of alcohol, that there would be no vio- 
lation of the spirit of the prohibition amendment, and of the 
reasonable intent of the American people who “ put over” this 
amendment, if the bill now undcr consideration would permit 
licensed physicians, in the interest of treating and curing their 
patients, to prescribe beer and malt liquor, which, with the 
strongest alcoholic content, would not contain in the case of 
beer more than from 8 to 6 per cent of alcohol, and in the case 
of ale, porter, or stout a slightly greater alcoholic content than 
good beer. 

This brings us logically to the consideration of what is good 
beer and what is not beer at all. The manufacture of ale or beer 
is of very great antiquity. Heroditus ascribes the invention of 
brewing to Isis, and tells us that the Egyptians drank a liquor 
which they called zuthos, fermented from barley. Ale or beer 
was never used to a great extent in Greece or Italy, partly owing 
to the abundance of wine in these countries. Xenophon, in his 
“Anabasis,” mentions it as being used among the inhabitants of 
Armenia, and the Gauls were also acquainted with it in early 
times. Ale or beer was in common use in Germany in the time of 
Tacitus. It can not be too strongly stated that the stuff now 
called beer and legally sold throughout the United States, con- 
taining, under the Volstead law, not more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol, is worse than no beer; it is literally “ rotten,” 
for the reason that it does not contain—and can not legally under 
the Volstead law contain—suflicient alcohol to preserve the in- 
gredients out of which it is made. This near beer and any other 
malt liquor that is now being legally made and sold may contain 
the very best materials out of which good beer and malt liquors 
should be manufactured, but it is chemically impossible to make 
any beer or other medically useful beer or malt liquor without 
sufficient alcoholic content to preserve the vegetable ingredients 
contained in the three classes of malted liquor—ale, beer, and 
porter, all containing, in varying proportions, hops, yeast, malt, 
barley, and so forth, and each class having its own mode of 
fermentation and treatment in its manufacture. The beneficial 
action of these malt liquors in a medicinal way is due not only 
to the nutritious tonic and stimulating effects of the properties 
referred to, but also to the fact that they contain in varying de- 
grees, according to all the leading medical authorities on 
therapeutics and the practice of medicine, other valuable medici- 
nal properties, such as potassium and sodium salts, lactic acid, 
carbonic acid gas, and so forth, 

Just as without sufficient alcohol, the vegetable ingredients of 
medical tinctures and other preparations can not be prevented 
from deteriorating, so that vegetable and other ingredients of 
beer must be preserved and prevented from unwholesome fer- 
mentation and chemica! deterioration by the presence of a suf- 
ficient percentage of alcohol; in other words, these medical 
vegetable tinctures and other preparations used in medicine 
must be preserved and prevented from unwholesome fermenta- 
tion and chemical deterioration by sufficient alcoholic content 
used in their preparation. Most vegetable tinctures and prepa- 
rations used in medicine contain and require from 18 to 40 per 
cent of alcohol to preserve them and prevent chemical de- 
terioration. 

If sufficient alcoholic content is necessary to prevent deteriora- 
tion of tinctures and other preparations used in medicine, why, in 
the name of the public health, should not enough alcohol be al- 
lowed in the American people’s beer, also, to make it healthful? 
What better, or more refreshing or more wholesome beverage do 
these scientific benefactors of the human race, who father this 
bill, offer to the millions of decent men and women of this coun- 
try who have always had and enjoyed a glass of good beer and 
whose fathers and forefathers have had their beer, and pros- 
pered with it? If the masses of people are to be hounded by a 
system of repressive, un-American blue laws and treated and 
convicted as felons and common criminals if they insist on 
drinking a glass of decent beer, then how can any sane states- 
man see anything but an increasing unrest in the already men- 
acing state of affairs throughout the country? 


The proposition involved in this proposed amendment is, if 


strong alcohol and strong wine—as much as 24 per cent alcoholic 
content—are to be prescribed under the authority of this law, 
which it is proposed to enact. to-day, what harm would be done 
to permit the physician under authority of the same law to 
prescribe standard beer of far less alcoholic strength—not to 
exceed 6 or 7 per cent in alcoholic strength? Unless the physi- 
cian is given the legal right to prescribe beer or a properly 
prepared malt liquor he will be unjustly and arbitrarily de- 
prived of a valuable therapeutic agent in the treatment of dis- 
ease, notwithstanding the statements to the contrary in the 
hearings on this bill by certain holier-than-thou, high-browed, 
self-constituted medical specialists, from a notable medical 
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school, who found the time and inclination to be heard by the 
Judiciary Committee, on the utterly untenable proposition that 
beer and malt liquors have no place in the practice of medi- 
cine. Certain of these physicians, who would lightly deprive 
all the other approximately 150,000 reputable physicians of 
this country of their traditional rights and stamp all physi- 
cians as cheap bootleggers, are known to be sensational adver- 
tisers who approach dangerously near being considered 
“quacks” by those physicians who are in position to know 
them and their methods. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
fronr Minnesota [Mr. VortstTeap], was at least reluctant to hear 
any testimony before his committee that favored beer in any 
manner and that he in some instances treated certain witnesses 
who testified before the committee with scant, if any, courtesy. 
I myself went personally to and requested the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the chairman of the committee, to allow me, as a 
physician and as a citizen and as a Member of this House, to 
go before the committee and testify as to the whole. truth about 
beer and malt liquor in the practice of medicine. He replied 
that he would allow me to appear before the committee, but 
he would allow me only 10 minutes in which to present this im- 
portant subject. It is a well-known fact that he gave witnesses 
opposing beer much more time. I declined to appear before the 
committee under the conditions imposed. I think I will show 
the absurdity and injustice of this attempt to discriminate 
against beer in medicine and the grave injustice of discriminat- 
ing against and insulting the great medical profession of the 
United States, who as humanitarians, patriotic American citi- 
zens are the peer of any profession or class of good, law-abiding 
citizens. That these physicians are almost unanimous in re- 
senting this injustice is shown by the fact that both schools 
of physicians, the regulars and the homeopaths, assembled as 
great national associations, have within three weeks passed 
resolution expressing their unqualified disapproval of this meas- 
ure and their keen resentment of this proposed discrimination. 
I refer particularly to the resolutions to this effect passed by 
the National Association of Homeopathic Physicians and also 
by the American Therapeutic Association, composed of leading 
physicians all over the United States who have made a spe- 
cialty of the study and administration of drugs and medicines 
and therefore speak on this subject with the highest authority. 

All leading medical authorities in the United States and 
Europe indorse the use in all their textbooks and teachings for 
physicians and medical students from time immemorial of beer, 
stout, porter, and ale as types of malt liquors to be used in the 
successful treatment of various diseases. 

Prof. Hobart Amory Hare, professor of therapeutics and 
materia medica at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
in his textbook of Practical Therapeutics, seventeenth edition, 
1918, says on page 82: 

Stout and porter and well-brewed beer are of value in wasting dis- 


eases and in convalescence from acute diseases and for nursing women, 
Most of the beer in America contains about 4 to 6 per cent of alcohol, 


George Butler, A. M., M. D., and so forth, professor of thera- 
peutics and pharmacology, Chicago College of Medicine and 
Surgery, and so forth, in his textbook of Materia Medica, Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics, sixth edition, says: 

Alcohol in the form of beer or ale, taken before or during meals, is 
an efficient stomachic (meaning a good medicine and tonic for the 
stomach) ; a tonic for dyspepsia and weakened digestion attendant on 
or upon convalescence from acute diseases. Convalescents are often 
re benefited by some form of alcohol as it is contained in beer and 
ale. When the digestion becomes “3-474 as the result of physical or 
mental exhaustion the drug (alcohol in the form of beer and ale) serves 
a useful purpose as a tonic. 

Prof. Oliver T. Osborne, department of medicine, Yale Uni- 
versity, is also authority for the following statement: 


Strenuous exercise and hard labor will allow a man to take more 
alcohol without harm than can be used by a man of sedentary habits. 

There is no doubt alcohol can be used as a substitute for food in the 
_ of sugar and starch. In emergencies it may thus sustain and give 
ite, 

This particularly applies to the use of malt liquors, beer, ale, 
stout, and porter, and it also proves that alcohol, particularly 
the small percentage contained in malt liquors, is a food as well 
as a reconstructive tonic, stimulant, and tissue builder in wast- 
ing and other diseases. 

Prof. Otis Larch, medical department, Tulane University, at 
New Orleans, in his standard textbook on Medical Diagnosis, 
page 39, says: 

Malt beer is rich in carbohydrates and is frequently prescribed. 

Sir Victor Horsley, M. D., and Dr. Sturge, the authors of the 
well-known book, “Alcohol and the Human Body,” and who vio- 
lently oppose the use of intoxicating beverages and whose book 
was written solely against the use of alcohol as a beverage, in 
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discussing the effect of malt liquors on the human digestion, 
rage 212, state: 

These beverages (malt liquors) contain only from 4 to 6 per cent of 
alcohoi (8 to 12 per cent of proof spirits), so that the alcohol contained 
in them could scarcely ever on its own account produce any bad effect. 

Tea and coffee— 

Horsley says— 
were also proved to do harm, 


Note that the claim is made by this most widely read and ex- 
tensively quoted medical authority on the effects of alcohol on 
the human body that the effect of malt liquors, which include 
beer, porter, and stout, of the small alcoholic content of from 3 
to 6 per cent—S8 to 12 per cent proof spirit—could scarcely ever 
on its own account produce any bad effect, except through the 
effects of large quantities of such beverages, if taken with meals, 
causing dilution of the food in the process of digestion. : 

Everyone knows that too much water, coffee, tea, and so forth, 
taken with meals would retard digestion in the same way, and 
also that digestion is not only not interfered with but that it is 
aided by reasonable quantities of good malt liquor, beer, ale, 
porter, or stout. 

The existing Volstead law permits regularly licensed phy- 
sicians to legally prescribe for their patients whisky, brandy, 
wines, beer, and malt liquors of such alcoholic strength as to 
be intoxicating. But with the excuse of preventing the abuse 
of prescribing beer, by a very small percentage of physicians, 
the pending measure (H. R. 7294) proposes arbitrarily and 
without reason to prohibit physicians from prescribing beer and 
malt liquors of standard alcoholic strength of 3 to 6 per cent. 
This bill, notwithstanding this prohibition as regards the pre- 
scribing of such beer, permits physicians to legally prescribe 
for medical purposes spirituous and vinous liquors—vinous 
liquor—wines—that contain not more than 24 per cent of al- 
rohol by volume, provided that not more than one-fourth of a 
gallon of such vinous liquor is prescribed or furnished for use 
for any one person within any period of 10 days, and so permits 
the prescribing or furnishing by the physician of any liquor that 
contains as much as one-half pint of aleohol—grain alcohol—for 
use of any One person within a period of 10 days. 

Both the existing Volstead law and the amendments to it, now 
proposed, constitute a grave interference with the rights of 
both the physician and his patients, for whom he should at 
all times have the right to prescribe any drug or agent which, 
in his honest and good judgment, is really needed. Under the 
Harrison narcotic drug law and under all of the laws of the 
respective States intended to regulate the prescribing of dan- 
gerous narcotic and other drugs, the physician is permitted to 
prescribe most poisonous narcotic drugs, under proper regula- 
tions, but he can not under the pending measure prescribe any 
beer of the weak alcoholic strength of from 3 to 6 per cent. 
How inconsistent and absurd. It is also a matter of fact, from 
the medical point of view, that this proposed law will not meet 
the needs of the physician and his patients in respect to the alco- 
holic and vinous liquor which the physician nray legally pre- 
scribe or furnish. I, as a physician practicing for over 30 years 
in the specialty of treating alcoholic and drug addicts, know of 
my own knowledge and experience that many alcoholic and 
other cases require for the most scientific treatment of their 
diseases, particularly in the so-called tapering treatment of al- 
coholism and delirium tremens cases, from 2 to 3 fluid ounces 
of proof whisky, diluted every three or four hours, one patient 
thus requiring more whisky in 24 hours than the physician is 
allowed to legally prescribe in any perioc of 10 days. 

This amount would be actually necessary in many such cases 
to save a valuable life or to prevent an outright attack of in- 
sanity. The only way, legally, the physician could obtain a 
greater amount of spirituous liquor—that is, the equivalent to 
about 1 pint of proof whisky or brandy which he could pre- 
scribe in a 10-day period—would be for him to prove to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue or to his widely scattered 
representatives that the circumstances in a given case would 
constitute an extraordinary reason. This would mean, accord- 
ing to the experience of many physicians who may have dozens 
of such cases under treatment, that either. the physician would 
incur a risk of a prison term in a Federal prison if he took the 
law into his own hands in order to save the life of his patient, 
ov if he obeyed this unjust law allow his patient to die because 
of the lack of proper medical treatment. 

These restrictions are all the more unjust because t>ey not 
only allow the prescribing of too small quantities of liquors, as 
just pointed out, but*- because they limit the physician to 100 
prescriptions in 90 days, although a busy physician might have 
fully 100 or more patients during 90 days requiring alcohol. 

After a study of this whole question from the viewpoint of the 
ultimate welfare of our country, I believe that the deplorable 
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conditions as regards increasing drug addictions and bootleg- 
gers, and the increasing contempt for the laws that are causing 
these conditions, could be rapidly relieved if the Congress would 
pass reasonably liberal laws for the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion amendmermt; if, instead of fixing arbitrarily one-half of 1 
per cent of alcoholic content for beer, an alcoholic content were 
fixed sufficient to make decent beer—to prevent the fermentation 
of the vegetable ingredients contained in the beer. This would 
satisfy the masses of people and bring about more real temper- 
ance and more respect for law and order. If respect for law 
and order is not restored in this country, it would be difficvit to 
predict the consequences, 

As a protest against these conditions and against the enact- 
ment of new blue laws of repression and oppression, the peopie 
of the district I have the honor to represent here, the Borough 
of Queens, New York, will parade a hundred thousand, made up 
of law-abiding citizens of all classes, to-morrow night. The citi- 
zens of the Greater City of New York will July 4 next have the 
largest parade in her history of magnificent parades of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 citizens as a solemn protest against the further 
encroachment of their personal liberty. 

I hope my esteemed colleagues, particularly those of the ma- 
jority party who control the committees which have reported 
this un-American, unreasonable, unjust, and repressive measure, 
will agree that I have made out the case, at least from the 
medical side, as to the usefulness of beer and malt liquor in the 
practice of medicine, and that is strictly the issue drawn in the 
most important section—section 2—of the pending bill. 

Appended are the scientific opinions of Noble P. Barnes, M. D., 
chairman of the council of the American Therapeutic Society, 
Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., and C. E. de M. Sajous, 
Mu. D., of Philadelphia, and also resolutions of the American 
Therapeutic Society: 











THE ARLINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday, June 25, 1921. 
Mr. J. J. Kinprep, M. D., 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. KINDRED: The secretary of the American Therapeutic 
Society, Dr. Lewis Taylor, is not in the city, but will return to Wash- 
ington Monday morning. I have left instructions for him to get into 
communication with you at once upon his return. 

The mental note I have of the resolution of the American Thera- 
peutic Society is as follows: “That physicians and surgeons should 
have the unimpaired right of prescribing this drug (alcohol) without 
any foolish restrictions.” 

The society does not approve of liquor-prescribing doctors, the so- 
ciety does not wish to interfere with or violate the eighteenth amend- 
ment, but the society does want to go on record as maintaining that no 
legislative body or enforcement authority should limit or hamper a 
doctor of medicine in the legitimate exercise of his functions as a 
physician. > 

\ cobol, per se. is a drug and should be classed as such. It has a 
definite physiological action, and a wide range of therapeutic applica- 
tion. It is not only useful but absolutely necessary in the treatment 
of certain conditions and on the manufacture of other drugs. 

The restrictions, regulations, and taxation placed about and upon 
this drug to-day makes an enormous cost to the sick who are usually 
poor. ‘The li: in quantity (e, 2... a of iskv every two weeks) 
and other regulations that are effected by ignorant if well meaning 
clerks and Government officials are little short of insults to the honest. 
scientific members of the medical profession. 


roniet 


Alcoholic products constituting the _ so-called intoxicating liquors 
should likewise be classed as drugs. Just here I will add that the 


proper persons to determine the toxicity of drugs are recognized scien- 
tific physicians, chemists, and physiologists. 

There are many conditions where light wines, beer, ale, stout, porter, 
ete., are needed and if the articles contain an intoxicating amount of 
alcohol they, too. should be classed as drugs and the physician should 
pe given the privilege to practice his profession with as littie red tape 
as possible. .An active scientific physician with his mind occupied in 
—— problems does not want to be annoyed by excessive clerical 

etall. 

I am inclosing a published letter written by Dr. C. E. de M. Sajous. 
Dr. Sajous is a member of the council of the American Therapeutic 
Society and one of the recognized leaders in the American medical 
profession. His deductions are well worth serious consideration. 

Thanking you for your courtesy to me and your interest in matters 
pertinent to the niedica] profession, I am, with every good wish, 

Yours, fraternally, 
N. P. Barnes, M. D., 
Chairman of the Council 
of the American Therapeutic Society. 


[From the Publie Ledger of Philadelphia, June 2, 1921.] 


SCIENTISTS ARBITERS FOR USE OF ALCOHOL—DR. SAJOUS DECLARES THAT 
MEDICAL EXPERTS SHOULD DETERMINE WHAT ARE “ INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS.” 

To the Epiror oF Tug PUBLIC LEDGER, 


Sir: In the editorial published in your issue of the 30th instant, 
referring to Senator PENROSE’s desire to see the prohibition enforce- 
ment transferred from the Bureau of Internal Revenue to the Depart- 
ment of Justice you very rightly remark “‘ that some radical changes 
are necessary and will be agreed upon unless the Nation is going to 
suffer indefinitely the demoralization of witnessing the almost universal 
flouting of a law which hag been embedded in the Constitution itself.” 

Permit me to state, however, that the transfer referred to would not 
improve the situation and would aggravate it, perhaps, by imposing 
upon the Department of Justice the necessity of enforcing a law the 
fundamental feature of which, the proportion of alcohol required to 
render a beverage intoxicating, remains undetermined. Indeed, while 
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estimates in the various States vary from one-half to 3.4 per cent by: 
volume, the Federal one-half per cent has no scientific support and is, 
therefore, indefensible—at least honorably. s 

Physicians are the sole legitimate arbiters in such cireumstances ; 
yet they consider those members of their profession who study the 
mode of action of drugs upon the body, the “ pharmacologists” and 
teachers of therapeutics, as the only experts capable of ascertaining 
with precision just the meaning of “ intoxicating liquors” in respect 
te their aleohol content. Again, they would hold that in determining 
so momentous a question the opinion of many such should alone pre- 
vail. Hence the fact that, although a teacher of pharmacology an 
therapeutics, I submit, instead of personal observations, the results of 
researches published by many authorities of the class mentioned. 
These may be summarized as follows: 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue of } -bruary 6, 4919, which makes 
it unlawful for a beverage to contain more than one-half of I per cent 
of alcohol. This act has been imposed upon the American public and 


submerged in a maze of legal technicalities without regard for scientific |} 


accuracy. It misrepresents the meaning of “ intoxicating liquers”’ left 
open in the eighteenth amendment. . 

Second. It has been experimentally demonstrated that dilutions of 
alcohol not exceeding 3 per cent by volume can not produce intoxication. 
The great volume of fluid ingested makes it impossible to accumulate 
enough alcohol in the body at # given time to intoxicate. Light beers, 
ciders, and other beverages eontaining not mere than 3 per eent of 
alcohol per volume would, therefore, meet the aims of the eighteenth 
amendment, 

Yhird. Light wines containing not more than 5 per cent of alcohel by 
volume are likewise nonintoxicating. The quantity required. to intoxi- 
cate would not only be excessive, but the presence in the wine of tan- 
nates, ethers, essential oils, etc., tends to disturb the alimentary 
tract when such quantities are ingested. Light wines containing not 
more than 5 per cent of alcohol per volume would also, therefore, meet 
the purposes of the eighteenth amendment. 

Fourth. In nonintoxicating doses or quantities alcohol possesses sev- 
eral therapeutic properties: (a) It promotes the defensive efficiency of 
the body against disease; (b) it increases: the intake of oxygen; (c) it 
promotes the action of the heart and circulation; and (d) it enhances 
the processes through which fatigue wastes are broken down and evokes 
a feeling of comfort and well being. Indeed, it thus fulfills the Biblical 
teaching that— 

“ He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle and herb for the service 
of man, that he may bring forth food out of the earth and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man.’’—Psalm civ, 14, 15. 

You also state very appropriately : “‘ Law-abiding people, whether they 
approve of the amendment or not, are in entire unity with the proposi- 
tion that it is fatal to public morals to maintain on the statute books 
laws that are not enforced. or which are in such universal contempt that 
their enforcement 1s impracticable. In some sections of the country the 
prohibition enactments are perilously near that condition; juries re- 
fuse to convict violators even when the proofs of guilt are conclusive, 
and foolish technicalities of legal procedure are everywhere invoked to 
make convictions as difficult as possible.” 

It is my firm belief that those of our people who are law abiding in 
all other directions would likewise be so in respect to prohibition if 
their rights were not imposed. upon by the one-half of 1 per cent rul- 
ing which the Commissioner of Internal Revenue could rot suppert by 
a single seientifie fact. It ig the rock which is sinking the prohibition 
ship, because it is based upon misrepresentation and strikes equally the 
innocent and the guilty. 

When relieved of this incubus, the pre@hibition amendment will find 
sufficient support among the steadily growing millions of ‘ts enemies to 
insure its perpetuation. This support will come from those who fully 
realize what the abuse of alcohol means in the way of misery, neglect, 
starvation, disorder, crime, and disease, and how great is the need of 
legislation to prevent it, but who also insist upon the truth as repre- 
sented by the voice of science, which teaches that the well being and 
other benefits a nonintoxicating 3 per cent beer or 5 per cent wine con- 
fers upen a fatigued workingman are assets which should be respected, 

C. E. ppM. Sasovs, M. D. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 81, 1921. 


AMERICAN THERAPEUTIC SOcIpty, 
June 27, 1921. 
Hon. JoHN J. KINDRED, 


Dear Mr. Krnprep: At the request of Dr. Noble P. Barnes, I am 
sending you the resolution adopted by the American Therapeutic 
Society at its last annual meeting, which is as follows: 


‘“Whereas the use of ethyl alcohol and its preparations for medicinal 
and surgical purposes is not only justified, but also indicated + 
observations made by laboratory investigations and: clinical experi- 
ence: Be it 

“ Reselved by the members of 
convention assembled, That alco 
of disease; and be it further 

“ Resolwed, That the least possible restrictions in the use of this 
drug compatible with the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment be 
imposed on the members. of the medical profession ; and be it further 

* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the proper 
authorities.” 

Very truly, yours, 


the American Therapeutic Society in 
ol has a proper place in the treatment 


_ Lewis H. Taxtor, 
Secretary American Therapeutic Society. 


The SPEAKER pro tempere. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPHAKER § pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks. unanimous. consent to revise and extend his re- 
marks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York is recognized for three minutes. 


| favor of it. 
a | that tends to regulate how our doctors and the medical profes- 


_ is your Marne, as it was his. 
' was. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I take 
great. pleasure, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gat- 


| LIVAN] said, in rising in opposition to this particular bill. I 


have never been in favor of the Volstead national prohibition 
act.” My district is not in favor of it. We are honest up there, 
and we come out and say and do and act as if we were not in 
I do not believe in any legislation of any kind 


sion shall preseribe for their patients. I think it is beyond the 


| power of any legislative body and of Congress to regulate the 


First. There is absolutely no scientifi ground for the ruling of the | amount ef alcohol that is to be used in beer, at least in the 


treatment of people who are sick, What right have you men 
of the House, admitting the lack of knowledge of the subject, 
to. regulate the practice of medicine? 

The American Federation of Laber has voted 100 per cent 
in favor of the use of beer and Hght wines. 

You gentlemen who are now prohibitionists will find that you 
have reached your last line, as Hindenberg reached his. This 
You will be thrown baek as he 
You ean not fool all of the people all of the time. You 
have gone as far as you possibly can go. Possibly you will 
earry this bill through to-day by a vote of 2 or 3 to 1, and this 
amendment to the Volstead national prohibition act will tem: 
porarily become a law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. BLANTON The gentleman, of course, is in favor of the 
Constitution. 

The SPEAKER pre tempere. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. Not at all. Of course, I am in favor of the 
Constitution. I am in favor of any legislative act that should 
be enacted by this body and that could be enforced. 

Up in New York we have a saying, “ Where can we get good 
liquor?” The answer is, “At the police station or at the na- 
tional prohibition headquarters.” [Laughter.}] The only place 
where we do not have good beer is New York. We can not get it 
there ; but you can get it in Washington and in Texas. [Laugh- 
ter.] But the people up there will rise up, no matter what 
Members of this House think, and when they vote 100 per cent 
in favor of beer and light wines their wishes must be respected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. RYAN. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro. tempore. 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILE. Mr. Speaker, would it not be in order to ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who address the House 
may revise and extend their remarks, and that all Members 
who desire to insert their remarks in the Recorp may do so? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would be proper to do so 
provided the gentleman could get time from one of the gentle- 
men who control the time. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two mrinutes to the 
gentlenian from Michigan [Mr. MicHenrr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
is reeognized for two minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to say a word 
on this proposition, but I have sat here and listened for hours— 
to what? To the same tale of woe that we have listened to 
every time any proposed prohibition legislation has been up 
for consideration, and then at last the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] takes the floor and tells us that the people 
of New York are not going to enforce this law and that the 
people of New York have determined that this law shall not 
be enforced. Good God, gentlemen of this Congress, has it 
come to this, that the people of the city of New York will rise 
up and tell this Nation that they will not permit the law to 
be enforced? I say to these people from New York it is not 
a question of what communities may think, it is a question of 
what the Nation thinks. Ah, the day of secession is past. 
There was a time when our fathers divided in this Hall, when 
they each went their way, but to-day this Union is stronger 
and greater than any of its parts, and under that flag I be- 
lieve that any law that this Congress passes, which is constitu- 
tional, can be, should be, and will be enforeed. [Applause.] 

The same communities and largely the same men who fought 
the eighteenth amendment, who fought woman suffrage, and 
who fought the Volstead enforcement law, are fighting this 
measure. They are fundamentally opposed to prohibition. At 
one time they contended for the opem saloon. ‘To-day there is 
not a man here who will stand up in his place and advocate the 
return of the old saloon. These gentlemen would repeal the 
eighteenth amendment, if possible; they would repeal the Vol- 


Ts there objection to the gentle- 
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stead enforcement law, if possible; they openly state that they 
and their constituents believe in liberalizing and weakening the 
law at every opportunity. It is insisted that the law can not 
be enforced in certain localities because the sentiment in that 
locality is not favorable to the enforcement. I concede that 
there are certain communities where the majority of the people 
do not sanction any law affecting or regulating the liquor traffic. 

The eighteenth amendment was passed by the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. That amendment was ratified by 45 out of the 48 States. 
The Volstead Enforcement Act was passed by the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, and this bill to-day will be passed by the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. No snap judgments have been taken. These 
votes, extending over a period of years, express the deliberate 
judgment of the American people. The strongest opposition to 
the enforcement of this law comes from those cities having 
a large foreign population; and the sooner these people learn 
that this is a land where majorities rule the better it will be 
for them and for the country. It is unthinkable that men will 
in these halls openly enpose the carrying into effect and enforce- 
ment of a law whose sole and only purpose is to carry out a 
part of our Constitution. It is not a question of whether one 
favors prohibition, light wine, and beer, or what not. The fact 
is that the Constitution prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
all intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, therefore it 
becomes the duty of this Congress to pass appropriate enforce- 
ment statutes; and he who opposes the enactment of all enforce- 
ment laws is not true to his trust and either fails to appreciate 
or openly disregards his oath of office. 

The legislation being considered to-day is not an innovation. 
Nothing really new is suggested, and the principal points cov- 
ered were presumed to be covered when the original enforce- 
ment act was passed, and these proposed provisions have been 
enforced since the national prohibition has been enforced; and 
had it not been for Attorney General Palmer’s opinion ren- 
dered on March 8, 1921, this legislation would not be before the 
Congress. The Sixty-fifth Congress never intended, in the 
passage of the Volstead Act, to permit the indiscriminate pre- 
scribing of beer as a medicine. The national enforcing officer 
interpreted the statute as intended by Congress, so that the 
passage of this legislation will not take away any privileges, 
in so far aS beer is concerned, which have been enjoyed since 
the prohibition enforcement act took effect. 

Little has been said on this floor supporting any claim that 
beer is necessary as a medicine. In this connection it is well to 
remember that the Judiciary Committee held exhaustive hear- 
ings on this matter. All interests were permitted to present 
their views. The only person appearing before the committee 
seriously advocating the use of beer as a medicine was one Dr. 
John P. Davin, of New York City. The reading of his testimony, 
found at page 58 of the hearings, will convince one of the fallacy 
of his arguments. Beer has never been recognized by the 
United States Pharmacopeeial Convention as a therapeutic agent. 
Leading physicians everywhere throughout the land make no 
claim that beer is a medicine. Numerous medical State societies 
urge the passage of this act. Many druggists’ associations favor 
the passage of the act. Legitimate drug stores do not want to 
become open saloons, legitimate physicians do not want to be- 
come barkeepers. If beer is intoxicating, then it can not be 
lawfully sold as a beverage and should not be prescribed for the 
thirsty unless it is necessary as a medicine. Proof is over- 
whelming that it is not necessary as a medicine, and in my opin- 
ion the manufacture of the so-called light wine and beer would 
not be lawful under the eighteenth amendment. If these bev- 
erages are intoxicating in fact, then they surely are prohibited, 
and when the “ kick” is removed from beer and wine the advo- 
cates of light wine and beer have no further use for the bey- 
erage. ; 

In this connection it is interesting to note the attitude of the 
great brewers of the country, as expressed by Mr. Oliver T. 
Remners, attorney for Anheuser-Busch. Mr. Remners appeared 
before the committee and read a carefully prepared statement, 
and among other things he said: 

As attorney for Anheuser-Busch (Inc.), of St. Louis, formerly the 
largest manufacturer of beer in the world, without relinquishing the 
principle we have always. maintained, I am authorized to speak in favor 


of the enactment of this amendment forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of beer for medicinal purposes, 


Again, Mr. Remners says: 


Authorization of the sale of beer for medicinal purposes under the 
provisions of the present enforcement act will make it absolutely im- 
possible to enforce the prohibition laws. While we are unalterably 
opposed to the principles of prohibition, we insist that since the prin- 
ciple of prohibition has been written into the Constitution and the 
Statutes, the law should be enforced to the letter fearlessly, fairly, 
and with impartiality. It will be only by the enforcement of all the 
prohibition laws so stringently that everybody—rich and poor alike— 
will be denied the use of alcoholic liquor that the American people, 
after a full and fair trial, will determine in their sober, solemn second 
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judgment whether they want to continue its operation or whether they 
want to amend or repeal it. It is our position that every law should 
be submitted to such a fair and impartial test, regardless of how that 
law affects our business interests. 

This advocate in the brewers’ interests also says: 


Thousands upon thousands of places will spring up for the handling 
of medicinal beer for the health, and even an army of prohibition en- 
forcement officers would be powerless to cope with the situation. 

This same authority also observes: 


If the issue before the committee was one of prohibition or anti- 
prohibition, we should be here to fight prohibition, because we are 
opposed to prohibition as a principle, but the question before you is not 
a question of prohibition or antiprohibition ; it is a question of whether 
the law as it was decreed by the lawmaking authorities of the Ameri- 
ae. Nation shall be fairly and honestly enforced or be trampled under 
oot. 

After some argument in reference to the medicinal value of 
beer, Mr. Remners concludes: 


There is, therefore, no excuse for the sale of beer for medicinal pur- 
poses, If the patient needs alcohol, the physician can prescribe it. 
If he needs merely a tonic, he can get that without the alcohol. All 
this can be done and the dignity and security of our laws preserved. 

I have quoted very liberally from Mr, Remner’s statement, the 
same being found at pages 39 to 50 of the hearings. 

Mr. Christian Fiegenspan, president of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, says: 

In days gone by it was Private Seal that quenched your thirst, 
steadied your nerves after a hard day’s work, built you up in periods 
of recuperation. Private Seal, as mellow and tasty as ever, is still at 
your service. ‘Tests have shown that its tasty and body-building quali- 
ties remain unchanged. 

Another brewer proclaiming that in beer containing less than 
one-half of 1 per cent alcohol the body-building qualities remain 
unchanged. 

I have called particular attention to these statements because 
of the source from which they come. The brewers of the 
country would not state that beer was not necessary as a medi- 
cine if it was necessary. In 38 States of the Union prohibition 
laws now in force prohibit the prescribing of beer as a medicine. 
Not a drop of beer for medicine has been legally prescribed for 
over 15 months, and the good health of the people has not 
perceptibly declined. Under the present law physicians must 
procure permits in order that they may be permitted to pre- 
scribe whisky or brandy, and it is interesting to note that out 
of the 152,627 physicians in the United States 78 per cent have 
not taken out permits, thereby refusing to prescribe liquor in 
any form. In 24 States no physician has a permit to pre- 
scribe liquor. Four out of every five physicians in the entire 
country do not use liquor in medicinal practice. Why, then, 
should we at this late date proclaim beer as a medicine? 

There has been little controversy about the other features of 
this bill. 

One provision placed in the bill by the committee is, in my 
mind, of the utmost importance if this law is to be honestly 
enforced, and that is the provision which will tend to relieve 
ts from the patent medicine scandal in the country. In the 
passage of the enforcement act it was thought that sections 4 
and 5 would take care of this situation, but to the amazement 
of all it has been found that many patent medicines and even 
hair tonics, the formulas for the manufacture of which have 
been determined by the chemists of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to be unfit for beverage use, are in fact fit for bever- 
age use and are being used extensively as intoxicating bever- 
ages. Indeed, the hearings before the committee disclosed the 
fact that patent medicines and other preparations are being 
sold for beverage purposes in pool rooms and other places over 
the bar and by the drink. Many affidavits have been filed with 
the enforcement officers showing these facts. Yet these officers 
insist that sections 4 and ‘5, above referred to, do not lodge 
in the authorities the right to demand a change of the formulas 
and this makes it very difficult to bring about the cancellation of 
the permits permitting the manufacture of the beverages. It 
is true that the man who sells this class of beverage by the 


drink may be arrested, but the Government has no chance to - 


make the manufacturer of these fake medicines change his 
formulas or cancel the permit. It is obvious that the sensible 
thing to do, if results are desired, is to cut off the supply. 
This bill provides for this very thing, and at the same time safe- 
guards legitimate industry. I might say in this connection that 
I am one member of the Committee on the Judiciary who was 
not in sympathy with all of the provisions of H. R. 5033, the 
original supplemental enforcement bill introduced into the pres- 
ent Congress. There were provisions in that bill which were 
rightly objected to by legitimate industry, and be it to the 
credit of the committee that after careful consideration had 
been given to these claims, these objectionable features as soon 
as discovered were unanimously eliminated, and as one who 
comes from a dry district in a dry State—a district and a 
State that believe in the enforcement of the law—I have no 
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hesitancy in advecating the passage of this bill as presented. 
The eighteenth amendment is a permanent part of our basic 
law. The enforcement statute will never be repealed and the 
beneficent effects of this great moral reform will become more 
apparent as the days and years go by. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarxKrey]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, we have heard many sorts of 
argument during the last few years against the national prohi- 
bition amendment and against the Volstead law, which was 
enacted to previde for its enforcement; but it struck me as quite 
unusual when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan], who 
addressed us a few mements ago, boasted of the fact that he 
and his district were in favor of its violation. I wonder 
whether the gentleman from New York would have the temerity 
to rise in his place as a Member of this House and advocate the 
violation and the open flaunting of any other law of the United 
States or’any other constitutional provision of the United 
States. Yet I suppose he would, if honest with himself, admit 
that this constitutional amendment known as the eighteenth 
amendment is just as sacred and just as binding and of just 
as much foree as any other, and that it was perhaps adopted 
more unanimously than any other amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not yield; I have not the time. 
This amendment to the Volstead law is in the nature of emer- 
gency legislation. I doubt very seriously—though I have no 
right to speak with authority on the subject—-whether the gen- 
tleman from New York voices the sentiment of his own district 
in the statement he has made, but if he does, I would remind 
him that his own State, only a few months ago, under the lead- 
ership of a governor of his own political party, enacted a 
very stringent law to provide for the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. I wonder whether 
he would be willing to arise in the Legislature of New York 
and advocate the open violation of the law of the State of 
New York. I have very serious doubt that he would. 

Now, this is in the nature of emergency legislation. Except 
for the decision of the Attorney General, it might be that this 
legislation would not be here, I have no intention of criticizing 
the decision of the Attorney’ General, because I am sure he 
acted in good faith. Whether his interpretation of the law 
was correct or incorrect, we are confronted with a serious 
situation, and if that interpretation is carried out, the brew- 
evies of the United States will reopen for the manufacture of 
intoxicating beer; and if they reopen for the manufacture of 
intoxicating beer, then the saloons will all reopen for the sale 
of intoxicating beer. This will mean the open and flagrant 
nullification of a part of our Constitution. Gentlemen who 
proclaim themselves as against the Volstead law and against 
the eighteenth amendment say they rejoice in the fact that the 
saloon has been abolished, but that, on the contrary, they are 
in favor of the sale of light wines and beer. There can be no 
such thing as the sale of light wines and beer in the United 
States for beverage purposes without reopening the saloons of 
the United States. [Applause.] Any man who expresses him- 
self as being in favor of the promiscuous sale of light wines 
and beer ought to go further and be honest with himself and 
with us and say that he is in favor of the reopening of the 
saioons all over the United States. That is what he means. 
He can not mean anything else. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman is so insistent that I will 
viekd. 

Mr. HILL. 
the United 
Saloons? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

-worrying the gentleman from Maryland. 
interested in. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield further. 

Mr. HILL. But the gentleman did not answer my question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought I did. 

Mr. HILE. I asked if the promiseuous sale of cider through- 
out the United States had meant the reopening of the saloons? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; because the saloons never existed for 
the sale of cider, and they do not exist now for the sale of cider; 
but, if the gentleman knows anything about human nature and 
about the nature of those who are now seeking to bring about 
the repeal of the Volstead law or its promiscuous violation, he 
knows that what they desire is the reopening of the saloons for 
the sale of beer and wine. 


How about the promiscuous sale of cider all over 
States? Has that meant the reopening of the 


Oh, the promiscuous sale of cider is not 
Tt is beer that he is 
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Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman——— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not yield any further. If the saloons 
are to be reopened under the law for the sale of wine and beer, 
there is no power under heaven that can prevent them from 
selling whisky. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentleman and I are both from Ken- 
tueky. Would he not rather see an old Kentucky colonel drink 
his 10@ per cent whisky than to see a pot-bellied German drink- 
ing a keg of beer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to my friend and colleague from 
Kentucky that if I were compelled to witness either one I 
should prefer the Kentucky colonel. [Applause.] There is no 
more reason or excuse for the violation of the Constitution by 
the sale of beer than by the sale of whisky. 

Now, it is a ridiculous situation, for nobody under heaven 
with even a layman’s smattering of medical sense will pro- 
claim that beer is a medicine. I have no doubt that if the Con- 
gress had known in advance that the Attorney General’s office 
would rule that under the law beer could be prescribed as a 
medicine we would have provided against that in the original 
Volstead law. There is no sort of doubt about that. There 
never was a time in the history of the United States when 
beer was regarded as a medicine in the ordinary sense to be 
preseribed by a physician. The ordinary prescription that is 
given by a physician is carried to a drug store to be prepared 
and filled. Are the drug stores to be transformed into beer 
gardens? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only 10 minutes, but I will yield to 
my genial friend from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman ought not to say that he 
never heard of any physician prescribing beer. Is it not a 
fact that thousands upon thousands of physicians have pre- 
seribed malt and beer for nursing mothers? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, no; I do not think beer is recognized 
as a preseribable medicine for illness for mothers or others. 
There may be physicians who would prescribe it if their patients 
asked them to do so. 

Mr. SABATH. There are thousands and thousands of physi- 
cians who have prescribed it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Sure. There are a few physicians who are 
always willing to prescribe anything that their patients want. 
[ Laughter. } 

I challenge the gentleman to find a single provision of a stand- 
ard recognized medical work which says that beer is a medicine. 

Mr. SABATH. Here is the gentleman from New York, a dis- 
tinguished physician who addressed the House, who has 30 years’ 
experience, who says that it is. 

Mr. KINDRED. [If the gentleman will yield, the American 
Therapeutical Association, made up of some of the most distin- 
guished physicians in the country, protest against this measure 
on the ground that beer, ale, and porter are medicines. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, on the contrary, I submit that the 
American Medieal Association, the highest recognized medical 
authority in the United States, proclaims against the prescrip- 
tion of alcohol in any form for any kind of a disease. 

Mr. KINDRED. I assure the gentleman that he is mistaken 
in his imterpretation. 4 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was the last official act upon the sub- 
jeet, taken in 1917. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The undisputed testimony in the hearings be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee from the most experienced ex- 
perts agreed that nothing more harmful to mother and child 
could be given than beer or any other intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the medical profession among those 
recognized as reputable physicians the almost wnanimous ver- 
dict is against prescribing alcohol in any form as medicine. . But 
this bill and the original law permit and provide for the use of 
spirituous and vinous liquors as medicine. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wiil. 

Mr. FOSTER. The testimony taken before the committee 
included a telegram representing 4,500 physicians in Ohio pro- 
testing against its use as a medicine. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will yield, I will 
present this for the information of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. I have here a protest signed by 43 physicians in one 
county of Pennsylvania asking Congress to do something that 
will prohibit them from being drafted as bartenders. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. 
are many States of the Union which have their own laws pro- 
hibiting the prescribing of any kind of liquor as a medicine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 


I have received the same protest. There 


Mr. BARKLEY. Gentleman, this law ought to be passed by 
unanimous consent. I see my eloquent friend from New York 
|My. Cocxran] chuckling. I wonder if the gentleman would 
seriously think that Congress ought to make it possible for any 
class of men, medical or otherwise, to violate the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Or that they should violate any law passed 
hy Congress? ‘ 

Mr. COCKRAN. Certainly not. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now, what these gentlemen seek to do is not 
to have beer prescribed as beer for a medicine, but what they 
seek to do is to make an entering wedge in the probibition laws 
of the Nation so that ultimately there may be created a senti- 


ment against its observance and in favor of its violation. [Ap- 
plause.} That propaganda is going all over the country. You 


can not go to a moving-picture show but what you see flashed 
upon the screen something that seeks to make the enforcement 
of the prohibition law ridiculous. You can not pick up a metro- 
politan newspaper without seeing somewhere great headlines 
seeking to make the prohibition law ridiculous; seeking to 
create an impression that the sentiment among the people of 
the Nation is in favor of its violation. There is nothing more 
vicious, more insinuating, more undermining, than this propo- 
ganda going on from one end of the country to the other seeking 
to undermine the sentiment of the people in favor of the enforce- 
ment of a constitutional amendment. I predict that the propa- 
ganda will fail now as it has failed heretofore, because 45 States 
of the Union which have ratified the amendment, and more than 
two-thirds of the Representatives of the people, who are in favor 
of it, will be here for years to come to see that it is enforced and 
strengthened wherever it may be needed to be enforced and 
strengthened. [Applause.] Congress can not ignore the will of 
the American people. Congress will not lend its influence or en- 
ecouragement to the propaganda of lawlessness which certain 
interests are engaged in fostering. The people have spoken on 
this subject. Their will is supreme. They have placed this 
amendment in the Constitution of their country, and the sooner 
certain small portions of the country understand that the people 
of the Nation as a whole demand its enfo: cement, the better it 
will be for them and for the Nation at large. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
regret exceedingly that the limitation necessarily placed on 
my time by the chairman of the committee will not give me 
an opportunity to say what I would like to say with refer- 
ence to the pending measure. The bill being considered is, of 
course, of very great interest not only to the membership of 
the House but to the Nation at large. But I am forced to 
utilize the few minutes granted me, not to speak particularly 
of the legislation, but of the history of this legislation, which 
I think discloses a centralization of power menacing not alone 
to the functioning of the House, but a menace to the legisla- 
tive needs of the people. 

It is to be regretted that any man on the floor of Congress 
will boast of representing a people who are in favor of the viola- 
tion of the Jaw founded upon the constitutional amendment, as 
did the gentleman from New York. [Applause.] There was a 
time in this Nation when everybody looked upon law enforce- 
ment entrusted to the Federal Government as so drastic that 
nobody could escape its penalties. In my judgment, the lax 
enforcement of the prohibition law, especially among the for- 
eign elements of America, has done more to bring discredit 
upon the Government of the United States than anything that 
has occurred in recent years. [Applause.] And in the face 
of that sentiment we have had one of the high officers of this 
Nation, the chief law officer of the Nation, if you please, make 
a disguised attempt to defeat the purposes of the people of 
the United States as expressed in the eighteenth amendment 
by a beer provision with reference to medicine that makes a 
farce out of the Constitution and a farce out of its enforce- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The Committee on the Judiciary sought to protect that in 
answer to demands from all over the Nation by removing the 
weaknesses of the original Volstead Act, as disclosed by ex- 
perience, by additional legislation. Even though I am a 
member of that committee, I think I may be pardoned for 
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saying that the Judiciary Committee is one of the great com- 
mittees of this House. Its personnel will compare favorably 
with the personnel of any other committee of the House. It 
comprehends such men as the distinguished chairman, Mr. 
VotstTrap, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grama], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Foster], the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. TrrrmMAn], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], the 
gentleman from Virginia [Gov. MonTAcvE], and other men of 
like experience and like ability. That committee in response 
to a Nation-wide demand, in the intolerable heat of a committee 
room, sat for three weeks, calling men and women from all 
parts of the Nation to gather views as to the necessity for 
additional enforcement legislation. 

After hearing testimony for three weeks these gentlemen of 
poise, of ability, and legislative experience went over the legis- 
lation and reported to this House a bill. You all know that 
under the peculiar conditions of the rules of this House to at- 
tempt to get through a controversial piece of legislation such 
as a prohibitory law on Calendar Wednesday would prove abor- 
tive. You have only two Wednesdays before you must surren- 
der the right under the rules of Calendar Wednesday, until a 
new call may be had. Gentlemen are all familiar with the fact 
that by filibuster it would have been impossible to consider 
that bill on the floor of the House effectively under any of the 
regular rules of this House. Consequently, the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Vo~sTeEaD] appealed to the Rules Committee 
for a special rule, and what I say I say in all kindness, and 
there is nothing personal about it; but in my judgment the 
centralization of power in the Rules Committee is a menace to 
legislation in this body. The Rules Committee started hear- 
ings. On what? To find out whether there was a demand for 
the legislation? Oh, no; not that. To ascertain whether or 
not the legislation would meet the situation and whether the 
legislative condition of the House would permit it, in fact, to 
have the bill considered? Not that. The Rules Committee 
started on a little hearing of its own on a bill that had been 
reported after three weeks of hearings from one of the great 
committees of this House, to determine what? Whether the 
legislation was meritorious, whether the legislation should be 
passed by this House, whether the committee from which the 
legislation emanated was trustworthy, and they decided what? 
The individual members of the Committee on Rules decided 
that they were not in favor of the legislation, and, therefore, 
they stifled it. Mr. Speaker, there are many men on the floor 
of this House who were not in favor of that legislation, but 
few who oppose it would have the blatant egotism to declare 
that because they are opposed to it, therefore the House of Rep- 
resentatives has no power to hear it. [Applause.] The ques- 
tion of whether this bill should be enacted into law is the func- 
tion of this House; it is not the function of the Rules Com- 
mittee; and I say to you that it is a menace to a Republic 
when a half dozen men can sit as censors over the bills re- 
ported by great committees of this House and, if they do not 
approve them, determine that the House shall never have the 
opportunity of even considering the legislation. Mr. Speaker, 
there was a time in this country when we had what we called 
Cannonism, a time when there was a revolt all over the Nation 
because of the centralization of power in the hands of one man. 
So far as any controversial legislation is concerned that may 
come before this House, the only difference between that day 
and this is that the power now is in the hands of about six men, 
who assume to usurp the functions of this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not also the autocracy of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that forces this bill before the House under a 
suspension of the rules, requiring a two-thirds vote instead of 
a majority vote? 

Mr. REAVIS. Oh, that follows as the practical operation of 
one of the evils; but here is the proposition: The Rules Com- 
mittee not only told the great Judiciary Committee what it 
could not do but it told that committee what it could do, and 
after censoring the bill that this committee after three weeks’ 
hearing reported to this House, which the Rules Committee de- 
cided the House should not have a chance to consider, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules introduced his own bill contain- 
ing a section or two of the original bill and notified the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary that they might consider or report that 
out. Let me repeat that what I say I say in all kindness and 
that there is nothing personal in this from my standpoint. The 
distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] the 
other day very correctly stated that the functioning of the Rules 
Committee and the character of rules that have been brought on 
the floor of this House made the House innocuous. Im this in- 
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stance it makes one of your great committees absolutely puerile. 
It is unsafe and unwise that the power to stifle legislation 
should be reposed in a half dozen out of 485 legislators. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Grirrin]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, some of the gentlemen have 
laid stress upon a comment that was made here to-day with 
respect to the attitude of the people of my State upon this bill 
and on prohibition generally. I shall not go into the matter 
except to say that the people of New York State can be relied 
upon # respect the law. Any statute which is passed by this 
House and approved in regular order will receive at least the 
respect, even though it may not receive the approval, of the 
people of New York. 

It is only fair, however, to say that prohibition is not, and 
never will be, popular in the Empire State. Its population, 
particularly that of the great metropolis, like that of all great 
industrial and commercial centers, is made up of many racial 
strains, 


The time of the gentleman 


DIETARY CUSTOMS, 


The foreign population and their descendants in our large 
cities have become used to certain dietary customs. The Latin 
elements, for instance, have become accustomed to light wines, 
which, as is universally known, they use with moderation as 
a part of their meals instead of tea or coffee. 

The Teutons use beer in similar manner. Those from the 
British Isles have a predilection for ales and porters, In the 
opinion of these people these lighter stimulants are useful and 
beneficial adjuncts to diet. Native Americans, too, have gradu- 
ally adopted these beverages and have come to look upon them 
as essential. To take these lighter beverages away by the 
power of the State is little short of a national calamity. It 
has made the American workman sullen and discontented. It 
has made the foreign-born citizen rebellious. We hear much 
to-day of propaganda to Americanize our adopted citizens. I 
know of nothing which has contributed more to make the 
foreign-born unsympathetic to our institutions than this pro- 
hibition legislation. To take from him a personal liberty which 
he and his forebears enjoyed, even under the most tyrannical 
of monarchies, seems to his mind incongruous and incompre- 
hensible in a land which he has always been taught to believe 
was the land of the free. 

THE POOR MAN'S BEVERAGE. 


It was once a common sight to see the laborer stop his work 
at the noon hour, send for his can of beer, and, sitting on scaf- 
folding or bare sidewalk, drink the humble beverage as a part 
of his midday meal. When his frugal repast was over he would 
return to his pick and shovel, his hammer and saw, with re- 
newed strength and vigor. At night, when his work was done, 
he would have his beer at his evening meal in the midst of his 
family. It was not the laboring man who patronized the 
licentious cabaret or the all-night road house, where strong 
liquor debased men and ruined women. If drink conquered, it 
was in such places and in the homes of wealth and fashion, 

There is a very old verse which runs as follows: 

The rich man has his cellar 
And ready butler by him; 
The poor must steer for his pint of beer 
Where a saint can’t choose but spy him. 
The rich man’s curtained windows 
Hide the concerts of the quality ; 
The poor must share a cracked fiddle in the air, 
Which offends all sound morality. 

If any workingman fell from grace, you may rest assured 
it was not through beer. 

WHISKY DRINKING ENCOURAGED BY PROHIBITION, 


Where light stimulants are used whisky drinking never 
flourishes. ‘To-day whisky drinking has become a public scan- 
dal. Young men and young women who never before thought of 
whisky now drink it openly. To-day they open a bottle of 
whisky costing $10 or $12 as a matter of bravado, as would-be 
sports used to open up champagne at $5 a bottle. 

The ardor of alcoholic appetite is a factor in enhancing the 
price of strong drink and tempts the commercial instinct of men 
to pursue an enterprise which promises large profits. The re- 
formers played right into the hands of the forces they aimed to 
circumvent. If they had let beer and wine alone and struck at 
whisky and the saloon, at which the bulk of the people of this 
land thought they were aiming, there would be no such thing 
to-day as the prohibition question. The saloons are still open, 
doing a more flourishing business than ever before. They are 
getting more for their whisky than their predecessors used to 
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get for high-priced French wines. And who supports these so- 
called brothels of iniquity? Why, the workingman, whose beer 
was taken away for his moral uplift and improvement. 

THE PHYSICIAN AND BEER. 

Now, under the terms of this latest bill it is proposed to deny 
the use of beer as an aid to medicine. It is proposed to deny to 
physicians the right to prescribe beer in the treatment of their 
patients. I will very readily believe that the doctors do not 
want the right to prescribe beers. I will very readily believe 
that the druggists do not desire to keep beers as a part of their 
medicinal supplies. But all of that, of which so much has been 
made here to-day, is beside the point. Beer is not a medicine 
and no one can reasonably say that it is. Doctors usually pre- 
scribe it as an aid to diet—in the same sense as they order 
their patients to‘drink water, milk, take exercise, or avoid the 
use of certain meats and vegetables. Even Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley is dragooned to join the chorus of sophistry. He said 
very solemnly at one of the hearings (May 20-21, p. 296): 

I have never seen a prescription written by a physician which in- 
cluded beer as one of its elements. 

Of course he did not, and no one else did, either. Neither 
did he see a prescription which prescribed milk ‘as one of its 
elements” for the very good reason that such beverages come 
under the head of general dietary instructions given to the 
patient orally and not in writing. So all the hubbub about 
whether or not beer is a medicine is only a straw man put- up 
to be knocked down. 

The real point in the controversy is how men can become so 
narrow and short sighted as to meddle at all with a profession 
so sacred as that of the physician’s and undertake to dictate to 
him what he shall or shall not recommend for the alleviation 
of human suffering. There lies the outrage against common 
sense and liberty. We have allowed, and will continue to allow, 
the physician to prescribe morphine, cocaine, heroin, arsenic, 
strychnine, and other deadly drugs. Under this latest effusion 
of fanaticism—the bill before us—the physician is left carte 
blanche to deal out the deadliest drugs in the pharmacopeia, 
but—consistency, thou art truly a jewel—he must not recom- 
mend his patient te take a glass of beer or porter! 

THE FORCE OF PUBLIC OPINION, 


At the hearing on this bill Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, the general 
counsel and “ legislative superintendent ”—~yes, that is his title; 
he superintends legislation in this Congress—well, he said to 
the committee: 

Recently I was in Maine, the first State that adopted prohibition, and 
there met the sheriff and the officers, and they were making their 
request of .that legislature, after 60 years’ experience, for new legisla- 
tion to meet the devices and schemes that had been worked out by 
the liquor interests to evade the law there. 

There, sirs, what better evidence can you have than that to 
show the utter futility of attempting to thwart men’s appetites? 
Before you can devise a workable enforcement measure you 
must first reconstruct human nature. Mr. Wheeler is receiving 
a munificent salary for his zeal. He will be back here next 
year and possibly for many years to come demanding further 
supplemental amendments to the Volstead Act, and in the mean- 
time his salary will go on and on. Verily it pays to be a re- 
former. 

The fact is that the American people will never become recon- 
ciled to the eighteenth amendment. It was foisted on them 
while 4,000,000 of our voting population were in arms preoccu- 
pied in the defense of our flag. It was represented as only 
intended to abolish the saloons, and that it was directed chiefly 
against strong drink. The amendment, as submitted to Congress 
and to the legislatures of the respective States, gave no inti- 
mation as to what alcoholic content would debar a beverage 
from sale and consumption, and it was never believed that 
Congress would pass or that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would ever sustain a measure so utterly «nreasonable as 
the Volstead Enforcement Act. . 

Why complain now about its enforcement? 
vites evasion and corruption. 

The truth of the matter is that no law can ever be enforced 
that has not the general concurrence of public opinion. The 
ancient legislators recognized that as a basic fact. Before leg- 
islative bodies existed or statutes were enacted custom was the 
law, and according to a strict jurisprudence no law should be 
enacted that has not the sanction of custom. 

SUMRTUARY LEGISLATION, 


According to Bentham,\ obedienc> to law is founded on fear. 
That seems to be the notion which the prohibitionists have 
adopted: It may work out all right in dealing with crimes 
prompted by vicious or debased natures, but it is a poor restraint 
indeed in reference to artificial crimes, not involving moral 
turpitude, invented by intolerance. It was a crime at one time 
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in England for a laborer to wear the vest or sack coat of a 
squire or titled gentleman. That was when the intolerable sump- 
tuary laws prescribed the clothing a man should or should 
not wear. Such laws were, no doubt, obeyed; but were they 
respected? Now comes intolerance again in new guise and foists 
upon us sumptuary laws telling us what we should or should 
not drink. 
OUR WEAKER BROTHER. 

The eighteenth amendment punishes the innocent instead of 
the guilty. To protect the sot, it deprives the toiler, the aged 
and the infirm, and the temperate self-respecting citizen of a 
form of refreshment to which their whole lives have become 
attuned. 

Why so much solicitude about the weaker brother? If he has 
an appetite for drink it is no worse than the lust of the flesh and 
has caused, beyond comparison, less misery, less disgrace, and 
less dishonor. The divorce evil is a thousand times worse. The 
drink habit kills its victim. So does lust. The drink addict 
may be odious, but what more loathsome, and yet pitiable, than 
the man upon whom syphilis has set its death mark? The 
drunkard humiliates his family, but the libertine disgraces them. 
Why then select this one vice as the subject of legislation and 
let other vices run rampant? 

It is argued by criminologists that all crime is a form of 
weakness, Yet that deduction does not prompt them to remove 
all restraint or punishment. Legislators have written down 
drunkenness as a crime, and so it is—a filthy crime, degrading 
to the offender and the source of untold suffering and misery 
to innocent women and children. Yet such has been the neglect 
of our moral teaching that it has been treated with strange 
indulgence. The surest way to provoke q laugh in the vaude- 
ville or in the movies, even to-day, is to display the antics of 
a maudlin drunkard. Consequently, young men, in bravado, 
to provoke the admiration of their chums, will boast of their 
drinking bouts. The evil therefore is and has been in the moral 
attitude of society and in the neglect to enforce the laws already 
in existence against this insidious and degrading vice. 

PUNISHING THE THING INSTEAD OF THE PERSON. 


It is a poor plan to punish the thing instead of the person. 
Formerly if a bull gored a man it was put to death and its 
flesh could not be eaten. The modern reactionary has come 
back to the old philosophy, which paraphrased must read, ‘If 
whisky hurts, it shall be destroyed.” The modern philosophy 
is that the thing is innocent of guilt; the man who misuses it 
is the real offender; and if he is so weak that he can not be 
trusted he should be put under restraint. 

But our friends on the other side retort, “ The thing itself is 
bad.” That, I think, they must admit is purely a matter of 
opinion. The hearings on this bill contain a mass of medical 
authorities purporting to show that alcohol is injurious to the 
human system. It is obvious, however, that pains were taken to 
use only the witnesses favorable to their contention. I will 
print here, under the leave extended, the opinions of medical 
men of the highest authority holding the view that alcoholic 
stimulants are wholesome and beneficial : 

MEDICAL OPINIONS FAVORABLE TO ALCOHOL. 


Sir William Osler, formerly of Oxford University: ‘‘ In moderation 
wine, beer, and spirits may be taken throughout a long life without 
impairing the general health. I should be sorry to give up the use of 
alcohol in the severer forms of enteric fever.” 

Dr. William Edward Fitch, of the Vanderbilt Clinic: “It is the 
opinion of careful students of the subject that the moderate use of 
alcohol in health is harmless. It undoubtedly has a place in disease. 
There are reasons for believing that alcohol actually increases the re- 
sisting powers of the body to the poisonous toxins of septic fever.” 

Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley, of the New York Polyclinic School and 
Hospital: ‘Alcohol is occasionally of great service in diseases of echil- 
dren. Under certain conditions it answers better than any other means 
of stimulation.” : 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York: “ With many nursing women the use of malted liquors—ale, beer, 
ete.—increases the quantity of milk and the proportion of fat. There is 
little doubt that alcohol is at times of much benefit.” 

Dr. George F. Still, of Kings’ College, London: ‘‘ The value of alcohol 
in the early stage of severe diarrhea, when there is extreme exhaustion 
and collapse, is, I think, quite undeniable. I think an unbiased ob- 
server must admit that brandy is sometimes very valuable in a bad 
ease of pneumonia.” i : 

Dr. Chalmers Watson, of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburg: “ There is 
no question of the undoubted value of alcohol in the treatment of cer- 
tain diseases, especially in their critical stages.” 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, of the London Hospital: ‘‘ Aleohol certainly 
spares fat and sometimes carbohydrates and yields heat and energy 
to the body. Of this fact there no longer is any doubt, and it at once 
entitles aleohol to rank as a food. Wine used in moderation seems to 
add to the agreeableness of life, and whatever adds to the agreeableness 
of life adds to its resources and power.” 

Dr. William Tibbles, of the Royal Institute of Public Health, London: 
“Alcohol is primarily an appetizer. Convalescent, debilitated, or aged 
persons frequently eat more food when it is accompanied by a glass 
of beer, wine, or diluted spirits. The value of such a beverage to those 
who it is admitted by most scientific men. Alcohol is a rapid and 
trustworthy restorative. In many cases it is truly life preserving 
owing to its power to sustain cardiac and nervous energy.” 
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Dr. Hobart Amory Hare, of the University of Pennsylvania: “ Clin- 
ical experience too great to be ignored stands for the continued use 
of alcohol. The chief uses of the drug are as a rapidly acting equalizer 
of the circulation and as a systematic support in low fevers and pro- 
longed wasting diseases, in old age, and in convalescence from acute 

seases. 

Dr. A. A. Brill, of the University of New York: “Alcohol has an 
undisputed place in the human physiological and psychological econ- 
omy. 

tr. Charles E. de M. Sajous, of Temple University, Pennsylvania: 
“Malt liquors—ale, stout, and beer—contain diastase, which aids the 
digestion of starchy foods. They are especially tonic in effect.” 

Dr. George F. Butler, of the Chicago College of Medicine and Sur- 

ery: “Atonic dyspepsia and weakened digestion are generally bene- 

ted by some form of alcohol. As a pure cardiac stimulant alcohol is 
remarkably serviceable. In certain stages of various acute diseases 
alcohol is one of the most potent and useful remedies.” 

Dr. Paul Bartholow, of the Jefferson Medical College: ‘‘ Beer, ale, 
and porter are much and justly esteemed as stomachic tonics and 
restoratives in chronic, wasting diseases. Alcohol is an important 
remedy in the various forms of pulmonary phthisis. In convalescence 
from acute diseaces there can be no difference of opinion as to the great 
Value of wine as a restorative.” 

, Dr. Samuel O. L. Potter, of the Cooper Medical College, San Fran- 
cisco: “In anemia and chlorosis good red wines are almost indispensa- 
ble. It is an absolute necessity in the treatment of lobar pneumonia. 
In fevers alcohol is often most serviceable. Some physicians agree 
with Mr. Lawson Tait, who declared himself fully persuaded, after 30 
years of life as hard in work and as full of responsibility as well could 
be, that the moderate use of alcoho] is a necessity in our modern life.” 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia: “Alcohol is in some measure antidotal to the poison of the 
bacillus tuberculosis, and it is to this fact that its unquestionable value 
in prolonging life in phthisis is due.” 

Dr. John H. Musser, of the University of Pennsylvania: “ There is, 
I think, no rational doubt that small doses of alcohol are at times 
useful with those that are out of health, for their stimulating effect 
upon the appetite and upon digestion, and occasionally for their effect 
upon other functions. When solid food can not be taken alcohol is our 
sheet anchor.” 

Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, of Cornell University: ‘‘ There are a num- 
ber of diseases in which the temporary use of alcohol is of positive 
service, and there are a number of cases in which it is a_ positive 
necessity in order to prolong life. Whatever controversy still exists 
over the physiological effects of alcohol as a food, it is undeniable that 
in some cases of disease it is clinically indispensable. The value of 
alcohol in the treatment of fevers is now universally recognized.” 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, of the London Hospital: “‘* Rough cider ’— 
that is, the completely fermented apple juice—taken in moderation, 
agrees well with most gouty subjects. The bottled or ‘champagne’ 
cider, which is imperfectly fermented, should never be used, owing to 
its undoubted liability to set up intestinal fermentation. Alcohol is the 
best possible hypnotic in many cases of chronic, psychic insomnia.” 

Dr. Binford Throne, writing in Forschheimer’s Therapeusis: “All 
cases of diphtheria have more or less myocarditis, and all should be 
given stimulants from the first. The best is good whisky or brandy.” 

Henry L. Elsner, of Syracuse University: “In pneumonia—the ex- 
perienced know that there are cases in which it is absolutely indicated.” 

Dr. William H. Smith, of Harvard University: “ Influenza: When 
extension into the lung occurs, supporting measures must be pushed. 
Alcohol in some form should be given freely.” 

J. P. Crozier Griffith, of the University of Pennsylvania: “In scarlet 
fever with cardiac weakness alcohol in some form is one of the most 
rapid and satisfactory stimulants.” 

Dr. Julius Grinker, of the Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago: ‘ For the obstinate sleeplessness of chronic cerebral anemia 
nothing equals in efficacy the imbibition of a night draft, consisting of 
either a glass of beer, wine, or even whisky in small quantities.” 

John Ruhrah, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore: 
“In severe cases of smallpox alcohol may be added to the dietary with 
great advantage.” 

Dr. Herbert Maxon King, of the Loomis Sanitarium for Tuberculosis, 
New York: ‘“‘ Small doses of alcohol in the form of wine, beer, or ale with 
meals will often stimulate a flagging appetite and enable the patient to 
consume a normal amount of food. When the carbohydrate content of 
the diet can not be brought up to the desired quantity, the addition of a 
little wine or beer to the diet may be of distinct advantage. As a 
stomachic in cases of hypoacidity, loss of appetite, and consequent im- 
pairment of digestion, the lighter wines and malt liquors may be pre- 
scribed to advantage.” i 

Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, of Harvard University: “In typhoid 
fever.—If heart shows signs of undue weakness, I consider it a grave 
error in judgment to withhold alcohol. The danger of forming the alco- 
hol habit is practically nil in the subjects of acute general infection. 
They are more likely to acquire a distaste than a liking for it,” 

Dr. Daniel M. Hoyte, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania: 
“Alcohol has long been used to abort a cold. The patient takes a hot 
bath and after getting into bed drinks a hot lemonade containing one 
or two ounces of whisky. ‘This produces diaphoresis and aids in the 
elimination of the toxins.” ‘ 


So, after all, it is only a matter of opinion. The error that 
is made is to select either one as the basis of a constitutional 
amendment. 

WRONG TO ENGRAFT A MOOT POINT INTO LAW. 

One side looks at the use, the other at the abuse. Both are 
right and might continue to hold their respective views and live 
together in peace and amity if they were content to leave it as 
a matter of opinion. The evil of the situation is that one side 
has succeeded in projecting its opinion into our Constitution 
as a part of the organic law of the country. That, I believe, is 
fundamentally wrong and in violation of the basic traditions of 
free government. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman will pardon me, but I have 
not the time. We have put into the Constitution of the United 
States the opinion that stimulants should not be used as a bev- 
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erage, and we have followed it up with the ‘enactment of crimi- 
nal laws for enforcement of that opinion. This is the first 
time in our history that our Constitution has been amended so 
as to limit and curtail human rights. It is the first constitu- 
tional amendment which restrains personal liberty. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; I can not yield. Every other amend- 
ment to our Constitution, dealing with abstract principles, has 
since the foundation of this Government been directed toward 
the enlargement of human rights or the protection of individual 
liberty. They have all tended toward the protection of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This eighteenth amend- 
ment stands out alone as the only provision of our organic law 
in restraint of individual freedom. 

Therein lies the evil of legislative meddling with moral issues. 
Its inevitable tendency is to coerce the minority. We have no 
right to enact our own moral code into the civil law for the 
government of all. 

The best protection for our posterity will be found in the 
complete severance of personal morals from the domain of 
legislation. If we fail in this we establish a precedent for our 
successors to follow when the pendulum of public opinicn 
Swings the other way. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Francis W. Gilmer, said: 


Our legislators are not sufficiently apprised of the rightful limits of 
their power; that their office is to declare and enforce only our natural 
rights and duties, and to take none of them from us. No man has a 
right to commit an aggression on the equal rights of another, and this 
is all from which the laws ought to restrain him. (Works ef Thomas 
Jefferson, vol. 7, p. 38.) 


PROILIBITION 


The difficulty with prohibition is that it is not a political 
question; it is not even an economic question, but is funda- 
mentally a moral question, and does not yield to reason. 

Morality does not submit to inexorable formulas. 
dooined to lie forever in the shadowy borderland of eae 
Its usual solvent is time and place. No fallible human being 
can say with absolute certainty that a certain course of conduct 
is ethically right or wrong. All that he knows is that if he 
agrees with the majority, he may live in peace. If he does not, 
he is sniffed at or perhaps sent to jail. 

It has been said that morality is a relative term, and, when 
we take a broad view of the human race and consider its diver 
gence of origin and the variety of its ethnic strains, we are 
bound to admit that there is much truth in that contention. 
The Turk, sometimes called the unspeakable Turk, deems it 
highly immoral to take a glass of wine, but considers the 
poly gamous use of women as blessed in the sight of the Al- 
mighty. The Turk grafted his morality into the law—even as 
the antisaloon men have grafted their morality into American 
law. 


AND MORALS. 


THE LAW AND MORALS, 


ancient times, and among primitive peoples, law and 
The law was a part of religion. That was 
when there was only one religion—the established religion. 
To-day, there being no established religion, the same forces 
of intolerance are seeking, indirectly, to engraft the teachings 
of their religion into the law. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple—the only difference is in the method. Trut” is the basic 
doctrine in all religions and it is well to teach it. It has never, 
however, in a republic been deemed wise or just to enact 
the bare doctrine into law. It was soon seen that the legislator 
would first have to-answer the eternal question: “ What is 
truth?” The furthest he could dare go was to make a law 
punishing any infraction of the moral law which resulted in 
injury to others. So with temperance. Laws are justly made 
to punish drunkenness; but it is a novel doctrine in a republic 
that legislatures may curtail free will and punish an appetite 
independent of whether or not its exercise has injured the rights 
of others. 


In 
religion were one. 


USE OF DRINK AND THE BIBLE. 


But is the use of wines and liquors immoral from the Chris- 
tian standpoint? In this Nation both Jew and Gentile alike 
take their religion from the Bible. Examining that venerable 
source of our religion, it will be found in Deuteronomy, chapter 
14, verse 26, that the Israelites are told: 

And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for 
whatsoever thy sou! desireth: and thou shalt eat there before the 
Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, thou, and thine household. 

And you will observe that they are told to take their glass 
of wine or strong drink in the presence of the Lord their God, 
and not in a cellar or dark corner. Nothing shamefaced about 
that; but in the open and in the presence of the Lord. And to 
make the crime worse, they are even told to rejoice, “ both they 
and their household.” Think how it must shock the good people 
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who are so deeply concerned for the moral welfare of this Na- 
tion when they take up the Bible and find in it such shameless 
admonitions. 

In the second book of Samuel, shatter 16, verse 2, we are told 
that when King David asked the reason for the gift to him of 
a bottle of wine Ziba replied: 

And the wine, that such as be faint in the wilderness may drink. 

To-day a good citizen, if he were faint in the wilderness, 
would, of course, dash the bottle of wine upon a rock and refresh 
himself with a long lingering whiff of smelling salts! 

But, of course, there is a possibility that our pious friends 
may reject the testimony of the Old Testament as being the 
guide of a pagan people in rough and uncouth times, when the 
chemist’s art had not progressed to that supercivilized state 
where spirits of ammonia and synthetic substitutes for wines 
and other refreshments were procurable. 

What, however, have they to say to the miracle performed 
by the Founder of the Christian religion, as told in John, chap- 
ter 2, verses 1 to 11? At that time there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee and Jesus was invited. And the wine failing, 
he turned six water pots of water into wine. And such good 
wine it was that the chief steward remarked to the bride 
groom: 

Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse: but thou hast kept the good 
wine until now, 

Imagine Christ coming back to earth and attempting such a 
feat as that to-day. He would be apprehended by an enforce- 
ment officer, thrown into prison, tried for manufacturing an 
alcoholic beverage in defiance of law, and the wine thus miracu- 
lously made would be indignantly and ruthlessly thrown into 
the sewer. 

Where, then, is the religious sanction or authority for this 
movement against stimulating beverages? It has no sanction 
in the Bible, and the only religion in harmony with the pro- 
hibition movement is, as I said before, the religion of the 
Turks—the religion of Islam. Is it not rather anomalous, to 
say the least, that the viewpoint of the founder of Christianity 
should be rejected in favor of that of Mohammed? 

Truly, it reminds us of the words of Abraham, 
Luke, chapter 16, verse 31: 


If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PROHIBITION, 


And yet, strange to say, this prohibition movement has a 
religious environment and stimulus. Bishop Janres Cannon, 
jr., in advocating this bill before the Judiciary Committee, 
said, on page 24 of the hearings, that although a member of it 
he did not appear in the name of the Anti-Saloon League, but 
“as representing the Methodist Episcopal Church South, the 
third largest Protestant denomination in this country.” 

William B. Anderson stated before the same committee on 
the same occasion (p. 26) that he spoke for upward of 4,000 
churches in the State of New York that are supporting the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Mr. R. L. Davis, superintendent of the North Carolina Anti- 
Saloon League, appeared also as the secretary of the Board of 
Temperance and Social Service of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church South (p. 36). 

Mr. Charles Scanlon appeared as the secretary of the Board 
of Temperance of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Mr. Deets Pickett appeared as the representative of the 
Board of Temperance Prohibition and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (p. 191). 

Mr. S. E. Nicholson appeared as chairman of the Board of 
Prohibition of the Friends or Quakers (p. 311). 

A peruSal of the testimony of some of these gentlemen before 
the Judiciary Committee, which reports this bill, is interesting 
and illuminating, showing, as it will, the tendency to micro- 
scopic concentration and utter lack of broad humanity which 
animates the sponsors of the prohibition movement. 

For instance, Mr. R. L, Davis gloats over the fact that in 
his State—North Carolina—they have ceased “ weaning them 
off’ gradually, but have gone after violations of the law in a 
different manner, namely : 

There has been destroyed by officers, or killed by officers in the en- 
forcement of the law, four blockaders and one faithful man, a police- 
man, 

In other words, five killed in one raid. He admits that there 
are at least 115 illicit distilleries in his State (p. 38). If raids 
on all of these are to be accomplished with the same loss of life 
there will be a casualty list of 575—a pretty sacrifice, indeed, 
to enforce an absurd law. With this gentle crusader obviously 
“it is easier for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of 
the law to fail.” 
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Mr. Deets Pickett thinks the foreign element in our popula- 
tion are going to “ recast their ideas”’ on the enforcement ques- 
tion (p. 192). 

Mr. Samuel Wilson, assistant superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New Jersey. says (p. 292): 

New Jersey, being a common-law State, we do not have to bother 
with juries, and the judges are sending them to jail, and we feel very 
much encouraged. 

What a sweet disposition this good man must have to be so 
delighted and encouraged by the sending of his fellow men to 
jail! 

Mr. S$. E. Nicholson, of the good Quakers, in arguing to bring 
the Philippines under the baleful and petrifying influence of 
prohivition, says (p. 318) that because there is sentiment 
against the prohibition amendment he is sure that that trifling 
circumstance ought not to interfere with the imposition of the 
law upon them. 

Mr. Charles Scanlon asked, “in the name of” the Presby- 
terian denomination, “that we have sufficient guaranty that 
the luw is obeyed and whatever inconvenience or expense that 
may be suffered be endured” (p. 85). 

From this we derive the clear and definite conclusion that 
with the religious zealot engaged in a reform crusade nothing 
counts but the end to be achieved. In other words, the end jus- 
tifies the means. No matter about the expense or personal loss 
to the victims; no matter about the loss of lives, they die in 
a good cause, so they think. No matter about the Constitution— 
the preservation of trial by jury, and other little things like 
that for which our forefathers died. No matter about the ethnic 
origin of others—all must bend, all must give way before the 
onslaught of one perfervid, all-absorbing idea, namely, the fore- 
ing of conformity of opinion upon the human race. 

THE SALOON AND THE CHURCH, 


It must be conceded that in the beginning the basic impulse 
was laudable. Good men saw the evil influence of the saloon 
growing throughout the land threatening American ideals. They 
directed their attack at first at that evil, and many persons of 
liberal views and temperate habits joined heartily with them. 
Manufacturers and large employers of labor, familiar with the 
factor of drunkenness as a drawback to efficiency, willingly lent 
their cooperation. But in its inception nowhere was there 
visible the slightest intent to attack anything but the abuse of 
drink by controlling its use. 

Avenues of financial support soon opened up leading to the 
coffers of great interests, and, with vast wealth at their dis- 
posal, the paid publicity men, whose interest it was to keep 
up the agitation, enlarged the original temperance movement 
into a prohibition campaign, giving it at last the aspect of a 
religious crusade. They were enabled to gain headway by the 
arrogance and shortsightedness of the brewing and liquor in- 
terests, who, by their own folly, drove their adversaries into 
an impregnable position. If the liquor interests had consented 
to the elimination of the saloon in the beginning, they would not 
have had to suffer ultimately the utter destruction of their in- 
dustry and brought down on the American people a form of 
sumptuary legislation which is offensive to every principle of 
free government. The saloon, as a political factor, -was in- 
defensible; but, if the saloon in the past became a factor in 
politics, its purpose was so transparent as to invite its own 
destruction. The growth of the church influence in politics is 
even more to be deplored because its methods are insidious, 
It has no concern for fundamental principles of liberty. 

I am not decrying religion or religious crusaders. As in- 
dividuals they are willing to admit the fallibility of human 
judgment, but in the mass they are usually intolerant of 
minorities. As individuals they are kindly, gentle, and humane. 
But in the mass, when aroused by what they think is moral 
righteousness, they are prone to usurp the wrath of the Al- 
mighty. 

ARE WE DRIFTING BACK INTO THEOCRACY? 

Civil lawyers have invented a phrase-to justify the State’s 
invasion of individual liberty. They call it “the police power 
of the State.” Under this the State officers invade your home 
and tell you what kind of plumbing you ought to use or how 
your walls should be papered. Churchmen have invented a 
similar slogan, “The moral power of the State,” and under it 
they purpose to invade your home and tell you what you shall 
drink at your table. 

In the colonial history of this country it will be found that 
our good ancestors thought that in the exercise of the moral 
power of the State they had the right to compel the individual 
to go to church on the Sabbath. In Virginia the statute pro- 
vided that the third offense in failing to attend divine service 
on the Sabbath should be punishable by death. In Massachu- 
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setts and in Connecticut “presumptuous Sunday desecration,” 
or breaking the Sabbath, was also punishable by death. Even 
in tolerant Maryland, which led the way in the New World to 
toleration of all Christian creeds, blasphemy was punishable by 
“death without benefit of clergy.” In all of the Thirteen Col- 
onies lashes and public exposure in the stocks were the fate of 
those who offended against the statutes which religion had in- 
jected into the legislation of the Commonwealths. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Roger Williams that he 
rebelled against the exercise of such restraint upon the indi« 
vidual conscience. For his manly stand in defense of human 
liberty he was driven out of the colony of Massachusetts in the 
dead of winter and compelled to throw himself on the mercy of 
the savage but sympathetic red men of the wilderness. With a 
few followers, in 1636, he founded the colony of Rhode Island, 
at Providence Plantations, where he dedicated, as the founda- 
tion stone of the new government, the lofty, imperishable princi- 
ple “that conscience was by nature free, and that it was the 
duty of human society to preserve intact that freedom whereof 
the least violation was invariably the first step to soul bondage.” 

This would seem to be only the enunciation of a self-evident 
proposition; yet old errors die so slowly that it took over two 
centuries of growth of American public opinion to eradicate 
from our State laws those medieval statutes which enchained the 
human conscience. 

To-day we are witnessing a renewal of that old spirit of 
interference with individual conscience, and the inquiry is truly 
pertinent: “Are we drifting back into theocracy?” 

The eighteenth amendment is a violation of the right of indi- 
vidual freedom of opinion. It brings discredit on our glorious 
Constitution, which up to this hour has been held holy as the 
sacred repository of human liberty. The sooner this amendment 
is repealed the better will it be for America and humanity. 

MAJORITIES NOT ALWAYS RIGHT. 

It is said that prohibition was passed by a large majority 
and approved by 45 of the States. True, but in violation of the 
fundamental principles of free government. A majority does 
not make it right. There is no sanctity about majorities. Ma- 
jorities sustained the Suttee of India; sustained human slav- 
ery; sustained the crucifixion of the founder of Christianity 
upon the cross 2,000 years ago; sustained the inquisition in 
Spain; sustained the law of primogeniture in England, and has 
upheld dueling and scores of customs which a kindlier and 
more enlightened age has completely rejected and abandoned 
as barbarous and unjust. 

It is no new thought to say that majorities can not make 
things right which are fundamentally wrong nor make things 
wrong which are fundamentally right. The whole issue lies in 
the free arena of controversy. Whatever our own individual 
opinion may be, we have not the right to embed that opinion in 
our Constitution and then make laws putting those who think 
differently in the class of potential offenders, by making certain 
acts criminal which, wherever free men live, in all the history 
of the world have been recognized as perfectly lawful. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am conscious 
that nothing can be said on this subject in five minutes which 
would impress the Members of this House. It is .. very big 
subject. My own belief is that it may turn out that the best 
way to secure a repeal of any law is to enforce it. This is a 
hard law to enforce. Its difficulty now lies in the fact that was 
indicated to me by a plain inspector of customs on the dock in 
New York who said, “ I do not know what we are going to do in 
this country about the obligation of an oath, because people 
who come into this country seem to think it is perfectly right 
to swear falsely about having liquor in their possession who 
would not swear falsely about other matters, and as a result 
the whole customs law is upset.” In Maine in the old days, 
when they had had 40 years of prohibition, I saw whisky sold 
over the soda-water counter in Portland, Me., in soda-water 
glasses. They have had prohibition in Georgia for some 10 or 
15 years, and a member of a college society who went through 
that State on the way to Cuba spoke of their celebration there 
in a city where the chief of police was present, and yet there 
were wines flewing and the chief himself was so intoxicated 
that he gave his cap to one of the attendants of those boys who 
took it down to Cuba. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I can not yield to the gentle- 
man, I have only five minutes. 

I want to help make a law that can and will be enforced. 
Now, I will say, first, I believe that it was whisky and spirits 
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that caused the ruin that brought on this law. [Applause.] I 
do not believe that beer and light wines create drunkenness. 
Hogarth pictured Beer Street and Gin Lane. I know when I 
went forth to camp with about 40 boys liquors were prohibited 
and after two and a half hours in the morning of violent drill 
and two and a half more in the afternoon the thirst was con- 
suming. The water there was bad and gave dysentery; as a 
result many of the fellows drank whisky and about one-third of 
them, temperate men, too, during that week were somewhat 
overcome by drink. At the next camp we were presented with a 
thousand bottles of beer, which met the thirst, and nobody was 
affected during the whole time, though that beer was on free 
tap for ourselves and our friends. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Only one more sentence. This 
bill attacks and prohibits the prescription of mild beverages 
that can be found and regulated by law and gives preference to 
whisky and strong wines of 24 per cent which can be secreted. 
This is a mistake. It is a law not easily enforced and this tends 
to make men break the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Tirrman]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was struck by the high type 
of men and women who appeared before the Committee on the 
Judiciary and advocated the passage of this measure. There 
came before this committee Bishop Cannon, of the Methodist 
Church, the third largest organization of its kind in America, 
and there came also, among other excellent people, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, Dr. Wiley, William B. Anderson, Mrs. Boole, and a 
particularly fine motherly woman from the good State of Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Beecham, a kinswoman, I assume, of our lamented 
Speaker, Champ Clark. Right living, high thinking, and purity 
of conduct had written on the face of that splendid woman 
lines of classical beauty. It is not a bad thing to reflect that 
the supporters of this measure are traveling along the same 
highway with this goodly company. Many mothers appeared 
before our committee asking us to pass this bill. No mother, 
no woman, no minister spoke against it. The only woman Mem- 
ber of this House is supporting the bill. My eloquent and 
agreeable and Irish friend from Boston, Mr. GALLivAn, is 
always interesting and eloquent, as always are the Irish. He 
is happy in his diction, always eloquent, always wet, and always 
wrong upon the liquor question. And he is to be followed this 
afternoon, I understand, by one of the most remarkable orators 
this House has ever heard. I had not had the pleasure of 
listening to our friend from New York [Mr. Cockran] until 
this session. He is not only a graceful orator, but he is a 
fluent and interesting talker as well. He is to close the debate 
in opposition to this bill. 

I love the Irish. I am half Irish myself and have the right 
to talk about them. God bless them. They have fought gal- 
lantly for every country but their own, and I rejoice to see 
them loyal to the old country and loyal to the shamrock. 

There’s a little green plant that grows over the sea, 
And the emerald leaves that.it numbers are three, 
And the heart of the Irishman ever is true 

To the little green shamrock all covered with dew. 

Gentle Irishmen, I want to see you loyal to the shamrock, 
loyal to Irish traditions, loyal to Irish whisky, even, but 
I do not like to see you get down on your proud knees and beg 
quarter for that broth of hell known as German lager beer. 
[Applause.] On this great liquor issue I appeal from my -elo- 
quent friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GaLitivan], whom I love 
very much, to another Massachusetts man, John B. Gough, a 
rugged, fiery dramatic orator, who spoke against the giant evil 
of drink from ocean to ocean. And we all admire our genial, 
splendid friend from Illinois [Mr. SasarH], who is in charge 
of the opposition to this bill, but I appeal from him, much as 
we respect him, to that splendid woman, another. Illinoisan, 
Frances Willard, whose marble statue stands out yonder— 
frances Willard, whose fire-touched lips preached temperance 
throughout America. Her very name suggests white ribbon 
purity. 

I regret that my handsome young friend from New York took 
occasion to say some things that I think he should have left 
unsaid, when he told the House that the place te get liquor in 
New York was at the police stations, and among officers who 
are sworn to enforce prohibition. Now, is this really true? 
It is a bad habit we have to decry judges, law-enforcement offi- 
cers, to decry men who are church members or who stand for 
law enforcement. I believe this law can be enforced. It comes 
in bad grace from those who are against the passage of this bill 
to attempt to cast criticism and insinuations against those who 
happen to favor it. 
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Some of these critics are unfair and have no respect for 
things sacred. 

Let me tell you what one witness at the hearings said was 
being done. He testified that they were selling in New York 
City a bottle with a holy cross upon it, marked holy water, 
and that the sacred symbol “I. H. S.” was on the bottle. 
The majority of officers want to enforce the law, the majority 
of men and women in America believe in enforcing law. We 
have heard much said about the lack of law enforcement. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman apply his remarks with 
equal force to the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is enforced, at least in the State of Arkansas. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. And in Texas. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And in Texas. In Arkansas, I assume you 
mean to say, we disSfranchise the Negro. We have a poll-tax 
requirement in my State, the payment of which is made a pre- 
requisite to voting, and this applies with equal force to whites 
and blacks. But I will not be diverted from discussing the 
eighteenth amendment because the gentleman from New York 
prefers to talk about the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. How does the gentleman distinguish the various 
laws which do disfranchise the Negro from fake doctors’ pre- 
scriptions? 

Mr. TILLMAN. One reason why the South is for prohibition 
is because fake doctors have prescribed gin and beer and certain 
patent medicines for the Negroes, and these Negroes, inflamed 
by these liquors, sometimes commit the awful crime of rape, 
for which they are sometimes hanged in the South, a fact that 
we all deplore. 

Other States besides my own require a poll tax, an educa- 
tional qualification, or registration as a prerequisite to voting. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Let me say that the gentle- 
man is incorrect in regard to the Massachusetts law. 

Mr. TILLMAN. You have not any poll tax? 

Mr. GREEND of Massachusetts. No. The law does not de- 
prive any man of the right to vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN, You have no property qualification there? 
At any rate, you have an educational qualification? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. We have no property quali- 
fication and never had one. 

Mr. COCKRAN. And let me make the same statement as to 
New York. There is no property qualification, poll tax, or any- 
thing else that prescribes conditions in New York State. 

Mr. CARTER. You have registration, have you not? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Registration is universal. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Well, our requirement as to a poll tax is 
tantamount to registration. It is simply the payment of $1 
to the common-school fund. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. In Massachusetts they have an educational 
t 


est. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why, certainly they have an educational 
test there. It is far more drastic and less fair than the law re- 
quiring the payment of a dollar to the school tax, as entitling 
one to the privilege of voting. 

Mr. COCKRAN. We have none in New York. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; I must decline to yield. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The gentleman 
yield. ; 

Mr. TILLMAN. Do not tell me that this law can not be 
enforced. You might say the law against murder is not en- 
forced. It is, and yet men who are charged with murder are 
often acquitted, and men charged with the violation of this 
law are likewise often acquitted. But I say it is an insult to 
both State and Federal judiciary to say that this law will not 
be enforced. As long as we respect the judiciary as we do now, 
this country is safe. 

I was much pleased with the action of the electorate in the 
good city of Chicago.not long since. There is a political boss 
in the city of Chicago named Thompson, who is at the head of 
one of the numerous municipal political machines in the coun- 
try, and he could always elect his candidates for Representatives 
and for county clerk and for sheriff, but when it came to elect- 
ing his judicial ticket in the city-of Chicago, the best people, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, got together and elected the 
splendid bench that they have had for years, mostly Repub- 
licans, and defeated the Thompson ticket. It shows the people 
respect the judiciary and can be relied on to select the best men 
for judicial positions, and these men will see to it that all laws 
are respected and enforced. 


declines to 
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This measure is simply to stop the sale of beer as a medi- 
cine. It is not now and it never has been a medicine in the 
United States; never has been listed as a medicine in the 
United States Pharmacopeeia. 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; I can not yield now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Dr. Wiley is an eminent physician, and he 
has plenty of money, is not a candidate for office, and he says 
beer never has been and is not now a medicine, and has never 
been prescribed as a medicine. It is true that the hops in the 
beer are a sort of tonic, and the malt is a sort of food, but 
the alcohelic content is not a medicine. Physician after physi- 
cian and druggists all over the land testified before our com- 
mittee and filed their statements to the effect that beer is not 
a medicine. 

The best doctors are not giving much medicine any more. 
They say go out and breathe the free air of heaven for your 
diseases; go out and get the sunshine, eat proper food, and you 
will become cured. 

Oh, they say, you must not limit physicians in the things 
they want to prescribe. They say if doctors want to prescribe 
beer, let them do so. Well, physicians are not supermen. They 
do not know everything. Any sensible man knows that beer 
and alcohol and intoxicating liquor do a thousand times more 
harm than good, and even though occasionally a prescription 
of beer would be helpful, the doctors must simply forego pre- 
scribing it for the greater good beer prohibition will bring about. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I regret that I can not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, take the proud city of New York. I 
want to see a dry New York. I want to take your liquor from 
you. I want you to be the greatest city in the world, and you 
would be if. 

Mr. COCKRAN. We are—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. If you were dry. You would be still greater 
if they took your beer and certain other things away from you. 
Poor old London, the biggest city in the world, is now trembling 
from center to circumference. Why? Because the red radicals 
have her by the throat. Where do those radicals meet and 
plot? At the saloons. Sturdy old England, great as she is, is 
being debauched by half-and-half, by beer and ale and liquor, 
and because of this she will not be able to keep pace with sober 
America in the great race for world supremacy. [Applause.] 

I want to see a dry world. I am no better than the average 
man. I have learned my lessons about the world, not in the 
correspondence school but by experience. I am not a crank, 
but I tell you I believe in prohibition and I believe the world is 
going to be saved by it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent that all those 
who speak on this bill may revise and extend their remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
all Members who speak on this bill may revise and extend their 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I assume that privilege will 
extend only to their own remarks? 

The SPEAKER. With that limitation, is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the decision of 
Attorney General Palmer that beer might be prescribed by 
physicians aS a medicine under the Volstead Act created con- 
Sternation throughout the country among those who believed, 
when the Volstead Act was enacted, that it prohibited the use 
of beer for medicinal purposes as well as for beverage pur- 
poses. Since then the one purpose of those who are in favor 
of the enforcement of the law under the eighteenth amendment 
throughout the country is to secure such an amendment to the 
law as will enable those in charge of its enforcement to enforce 
it against beer as well as the other prohibitive provisions of 
the law. 

The Judiciary Committee very properly took up this subject 
and considered the question of passing a law that would prevent 
those in charge of the preparation of regulations and the en- 
forcement of the law from putting into effect at a very early 
date regulations permitting physicians to prescribe beer and 
thus opening up breweries throughout the country for the 
manufacture of beer. Those interested in many breweries re- 
Sorted to every possible trick to delay the passage of a law to 





prevent regulations. being put in force for the sale of medicnal 
beer. The Treasury Department had been threatening for days 
to promulgate those regulations. The danger was imminent 
that they would be promulgated. The necessity was great that 
they should not be promulgated. The necessity was great that 
Congress should pass a law prohibiting the prescribing of beer 
as a medicine. But the Judiciary Committee entangled and 
entwined with the beer provision many other controversial 
questions that would have delayed the passage of the antibeer 
provision indefinitely, if indeed it ever could have been passed, 
loaded down with such riders as the Judiciary Committee 
loaded it with. The bill came to the Committee on Rules for a 
rule. They did not ask for its consideration under a suspension 
of the rules last Monday, as they might have done if they had 
had a bill for which there was a general demand and to which 
there was no serious objection. But, no; they asked for a rule. 

The Committee on Rules, after a hearing to discover whether 
there was an emergency—not for the passage of the beer bill, 
because there was no question about that—found that it was 
proposed in the bill to give control of industrial alcohol used in 
the arts and sciences and in manufactures, over which Con- 
gress has no power under the eighteenth amendment, to the 
prohibition enforcement officer to find out about the question and 
provisions about which there was controversy. Well, the Rules 
Committee listened to those who came before them, and it was 
very apparent that the committee did not take kindly to the 
other provisions in the bill. I think the Committee on Rules 
in its personnel compares very favorably with other committees 
in this House. It embraces such men as SNELL and Fess and 
RopENBERG and DALE and JOHNSON and SCHALr and Pov and 
GARRETT and CANTRILL and RiorpAN—a splendid array of men 
of high purpose and high character. They were in favor of pass- 
ing at once a law that would cover beer, and make a provision 
against it which they had supposed was in the Volstead law 
when it was originally passed’ 

I have no apologies whatever to make to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or to any member of it for introducing a bill that I believe 
will speedily pass and become a law and prevent the breweries 
of this country from starting again at an early date. [Ap- 
plause.] That was the purpose that I had, and that was the 
purpose that other members of the Committee on Rules had, and 
that is the purpose I have now in urging the speedy passage of 
this bill, so that it can meet another bill of similar import in the 
Senate and receive the early approval of the Congress and the 
President and become a law. [Applause.] 

This is not the first time that the Committee on Rules has 
been criticized. We are not above mistakes, either its per- 
sonnel or as a committee, neither are the Members of this 
House or other committees of this House. I recall another 
time that a feeling arose between dhe individual members of 
the Judiciary Committee and the Rules Committee. It was 
something like two years ago when the Committee on Rules 
prevented a bill reenacting the old alien and sedition laws 
coming up on this floor at a time when there was feverish 
excitement in the country against every man of alien birth. 
We prevented the bill coming on the floor after it had passed 
the Senate and been favorably reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. Is there a man in Congress to-day who 
will introduce that bill and ask for its passage after there 
has been this opportunity for cooling off? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, there is one, ana that 
makes it absolutely certain that nobody else would be in favor 
of it. [Laughter and applause.] Mr. Speaker, this bill should 
be passed at the earliest moment possible. Indeed, there was 
never any necessity for more than 40 minutes’ debate on it. 
Whether those who are in favor of beer and light wines as a 
beverage like it or not, the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution does not provide for light beers and wines in the 
United States. The sooner the people of this country realize 
the fact that prohibition of spirits and vinous and malt liquors 
is here to stay and that proper laws are enacted for the en- 
forcement of that constitutional provision the better it will be 
for them and the whole country. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Vorx]. 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I can 
not work myself into a furore over this beer bill, and whether 
it passes or not makes very little material difference to me. 
However, I should like to correct a few of the remarks that 
were made on the floor here to-day, and, as my authority, I 
would like to say that in 1906 I began the practice of medicine 
and have been practicing on and off since that time. In 1914 
I began the practice of law and I was a legislator in 1913. I 
ean discuss this problem from nearly every angle. In 1913, 
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ever heard of, Potter's Materia 
this on alcohol: 


in moderate quantity for healthy 
persons is yiolently condemned by extreme total-abstinence advocates, 
who make use of garbled quotations from medical authorities to 
support their arguments. Physicians generally agree with Mr. Law- 
son Tait, who declared himself “fully persuaded, after 30 years of 
life, as bard in work and as full of responsibility as well could be, 
that the moderate use of alcohol is a necessity in our modern life.’ 

Dr. Robert Farquharson sums up the case for moderate drinking 
as follows: “All stimulant is unnecessary for the young and for 
people living perfectly healthy lives. But, under the stress and struggle 
of modern civilization, few of us beyond middle age are placed under 
normal physiological conditions, and a little aleohol helps us to round 
the corners, and to plane away the asperities of existence. In turns 
it may be a stimulant, or a sedative, or a tonic, or a digestive, or 
an actual feod; and unless we run on into excess, no physical damage 
can pos y be done to our tissues ‘The argument in its favor, when 
wisely and prudently used, seems complete. It does us good and can 
do us n«¢ e 


before the prohibition law was 
Medica, at page 111, contained 
The use of alcoholic beverages 


larm, 


Now, ordinary kumiss contains from 2 to 3 per cent of alco- 
hol; that is a milk preparation and you drink it freely every 
day. The ordinary fermented milk contains some alcohol, more 
than beer, and you do not go into a furor over a milk prepara- 
tion. Why be afraid of beer? It is too bulky to be used in 
bootlegging. You need not be afraid of the bootleggers dealing 
in beer for they can not carry a case and get away with it. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

We are facing a crisis with regard to the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the prohibition enfercement act. There has been an 
increase of drunkenness, criminality, and insanity, and many 
are turning to narcotic drugs for relief. Disrespect for the law 
is common, and otherwise self-respecting citizens violate the 
prohibition law as gleefully as a child on mischief bent. 

Law is the erystallized moral sentiment of the community. A 
law which has not the moral support of the people can not be 
enforced. The only result of the prohibition law, so called, has 
been to remove from the Government about one-half billion dol- 
lars of yearly revenue. It has raised the price of liquor to an 
exorbitant degree and has resulted in flooding the market with 
“ pootleg”’ whisky, high priced, dangerous, and of questionable 
quality. In addition to the loss in revenue it has become neces- 
sary to appropriate millions of dollars yearly for the enforce- 
ment of the law and in this expense the States have been com- 
pelled to join. 

Has the supply of alcoholic beverages diminished? Light 
wines and beers have practically disappeared. The consumer 
must get his drink in concentrated form and chooses strong 
spirits. The rich and well to do can gratify their taste, but the 
poor man is left nothing but his thirst and his resentment 
against class discrimination. No one has any desire to defend 
the saloon nor intemperance nor the many evils of the liquor 
traffic, but reforms in morals and habits ef people can not come 
by legislation. It is a precess of gradual evolution. 

The report of the committee shows that— 

On January 1, 1921, there were in the bonded warehouses in the 
United States 40,216,079 gallons of whisky. At the end of March, 
1921, there were 40,325,257 gallons of whisky, or 109,000 gallons more 
than on January 1. 

Can it be that even under regulation by law we are producing 
more whisky than is necessary for consumption? Or, is it not 
more reasonable to assume that bootlegging has increased and 
that legitimate stocks in Government bonded warehouses are not 
the main source of supphy? 

To say that beer is not a medicine is to upset the experience 
and learning of the medical profession. Though 104 so-called 
physicians and scientists sign a statement “that the manufac- 
ture.and sale of beer and other malt liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses should not be permitted,” and so forth, how insignificant 
they seem compared with the 150,000 physicians in the United 
States to-day. The American Medical Editors’ Association, com- 
posed of editors of the various medical magazines of the coun- 
try, discussed this question at their fifty-second annual meeting 
held on June 7. A resolution was passed protesting against 
further undue regulation of therapeutic procedure by statutes 
or by administrative interpretation or regulation, and requested 
a review and revision of such existing statutes or rules or regu- 
lations restrictive of the therapeutic judgment and procedure of 
physicians. This was censidered necessary for the preservation 
of the necessary rights of the medical profession and in the 
name of public welfare and wise public pelicy. The law should 
be a sane one and capable of proper enforcement. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, as 
the representative of a constituency that is everwhelmingly 
opposed and antagonistic to this measure, I shall vote against 
it. Like all of the other Members who will vete in the negative 
on the passage of the bill, I theroughly understand the attitude 
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of this House with reference to the Volstead Act. ‘he pro- 
ponents of that legislation are more numerous, if anything, 
than they were in the Sixty-sixth Congress, and as a matter 
of arithmetical deduction the opponents are less in number 
than they were in the last Congress. 

Notwithstanding the apparent growth of the prohibition senti- 
ment as evidenced by its increase in legislative strength, it is 
clear to the most superficial student of social and governmental 
affairs that “things are not what they seem.” Some remark- 
able phases of the prohibition situation were evidenced on the 
floor of the House to-day. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] in closing a very pointed though brief address on the 
subject matter under consideration remarked, ‘And I drink less 
in a year than many of the Members who will vote for this 
measure drink in a week.” No one challenged the verity of 
that statement or expression. No one was apparently aston- 
ished. No mind in the House of Representatives was illumined 
by the suggestion that the lawmaking body itself treated pro- 
hibition and the statute lightly and flippantly and as a rule of 
action that was expected or supposed to be more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. 

Under ordinary circumstances a suggestion that a proposed 
act might outrun and contravene the Constitution would arouse 
the serious thought of a great many of the Members of what is 
concededly a thoughtful assembly of representatives of the 
people, notwithstanding the criticism that is leveled at it from 
time to time. But in this case the declaration of many speakers 
to the effect that the proposed bill violated the constitutional 
rights of citizens provoked derisive smiles, which meant as 
plainly as words might have conveyed the facetious jocularity 
that has stood the test of so many years, “ What is the Con- 
stitution between friends?” As a matter of fact, it is clear to 
the ordinary observer of men and matters that it is not difli- 
cult, where one has the price, to quickly escape from the burning 
sands of the desert and find nepenthe in many an oasis in every 
city, great and small, in the country. 

Some time since I read in the New York Times that Mr. Don. 
V. Parker, prohibition officer of Ohio, had given out a rather 
startling view of the situation in that State. Two years ago 
not more than a hundred stills were in operation, according to 
the commissioner. Now, the Columbus correspondent of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer informs us that Mr. Parker is willing 
to concede that an estimate of 50,000 active stills in the State 
is conservative. Just as melancholy is the census of the children 
of ‘malt and hops.” Prior to prohibition there were perhaps a 
few more than 200 breweries in Ohio. Now it is said that the 
number runs into hundreds of thousands. Fortunately, “ it is 
said” suggests a wide region of guess and surmise. The Co- 
lumbus police, men of wet bias, evidently estimate that one 
family out of every four brews its own beer. Many women are 
making beer for themselves, their families, and friends. Fe- 
males’ hands are also busy in producing wine and whisky. 
Apricots, raisins, and so on, for forbidden purposes, have an 
enormous sale at the groceries. Officials of the prohibition 
department admit that in some communities nearly 100 per cent 
of the homes are engaged in the illicit production of either dis- 
tilled or fermented liquor. Wet statisticians, airily playing with 
the estimate that one family out of every four is a brewery, are 
happy in the conviction that Ohio, with a population of 5,800,000, 
is running 290,000 breweries. 

One tale is good till another is told, yet if the prohibition 
commissioner of Ohio grants “ that an estimate of 50,000 active 
stills in the State is conservative,’ the Buckeye heathen are 
much more numerous than anybody would have expected. Why 
should Ohio be, if it be, so much more wicked than New York 
or any other State? 

If the figures mentioned by the Times are anyway near ac- 
curate and the people in the other States of the Union are dis- 
posed to view life from the same good-humored standpoint as 
the citizens of the Buckeye State, then it follows that there are 
approximately 5,500,000 breweries running and nearly 1,000,000 
stills operating in the United States. 

No wonder that the average man in public life of our country 
laughs uproariously at the suggestion that the constitutional 
rights of citizens are imperiled by reasons of a pretended or an 
imaginary compliance with the article and the statute. Ap- 
parently no one seems to believe it is reprehensible to violate 
this law. Instead of the solemn declaration of many Congress- 
men who addressed the House to the effect that this bill was 
based on the theory that an amazingly large number of mem- 
bers of the medical profession were lawbreakers, or could be 
easily tempted to violate the law, calling or provoking any 
denial or defending answer from the proponents, there seemed 
to be a desire upon the part of many to laugh at the matter, 
and as some Members said in private conversation, enjoy the 
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legislative cudgeling of the disciples of Aesculapius, probably 
on the theory that each phase and strata of society sooner or 
later fall a victim to publie criticism, and as lawyers and legis- 
lators have “ gotten theirs” for many a day it is time for “the 
healers” to get the lambasting which this bill undoubtedly 
attempts to give them. 

Some time since one of the great jurisconsults -of this 
country said in discussing prohibition enforcement and the 
interpretation of the eighteenth amendment that— 

The Volstead Act in its present form is a piece of glaring legislative 
chicanery and lawlessness that is without precedent and without even 
the merit of a decent excuse. It is an incitement to contempt. for 
law, and on that ground, and not primarily because it prohibits non- 
intoxicating beer, its modification becomes imperative to those who are 
wedded to the rule of law and order. 

Permit me to particularize. The eighteenth amendment pro- 
hibits “the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor as 2 
beverage,” and gives to Congress and the States concurrent 
power to enact the necessary legislation to carry this prohibition 
into effect. The Supreme Court has said in effect that when the 
people gave to Congress and the States concurrent power they 
meant to give Congress sole and supreme power to the exclu- 
sion of the States. The court further decided in effect that the 
character and extent of the legislation that Congress may emact 
is without constitutional limitation or right of view; that the 
people left that entire subject unreservedly to Congress and 
that the courts have no control over it; if Congress has de- 
ceived the people and abused its power, its Members are ac- 
countable to their constituents and not to the courts. 

What, then, has Congress done under this unlimited grant of 
power “to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage”? It has legislated to forbid the manu- 
facture and sale of beverages which contain only one-half of 1 
per cent of alcoholic content—beverages that it does not pre- 
tend, and that nobody has ever pretended, to be intoxicating, or 
tkat could possibly tend to intoxicate, as was frankly admitted 
by the members of the Senate committee upon the argument of 
the bill. It is not, therefore, because of anything that has been 
done with respect to “rum or no rum,” nor because there is any 
controversy over the wisdom of the amendment, which is a 
great blessing to the country, but because Congress has grossly 
abused its power, that its action is to be challenged at the bar 
of popular judgment. The absurdity and bad faith of the lim- 
itation are made apparent when we consider that the alcoholic 
contents fixed by the law are less than are contained in a 
beefsteak. A glance at the proceedings before the committee 
when the bill was before it will convince any fair-minded person 
that Congress, under the whip of the Anti-Saloon League, law- 
lessly arrogated to itself the arbitrary power to outlaw non- 
alcoholic beverages, and that by that act of usurpation it has 
plunged this entire subject into the political arena as a bone 
for endless controversy. 

Will anybody seriously contend that three-quarters of the 
States of the Union would have ratified the eighteenth amend- 
ment if they had suspected that it would ever have been held 
to include beverages which the promoters of the amendment 
have time and again themselves admitted to be beyond question 
nonintoxicating? 

It is the most vicious form of class legislation and is bound 
to breed resentment and class hatred, besides which the law 
is unenforceable in the great cities, where it is most needed, and 
is only fheing sporadically enforced, and is generally openly 
violated. 

The ruthless confiscation of property resulting from this abuse 
of power runs into billions of dollars. The business of brewing 
beer, a wholesome, harmless industry that has since the founda- 
tion of our Government been recognized as respectable and en- 
couraged by legislation and that has yielded a substantial part 
of the State and Federal revenues, is thus summarily annihi- 
lated, without compensation to the owners, contrary to what is 
believed to be the will of the people. 

If the Volstead Act is a legitimate exercise of the power in- 
tended to be delegated to Congress and not an abuse of that 
power, the form of the amendment prohibiting only intoxicating 
liquors was a fraud upon the people. Their remedy is to elect 
a Congress that will conform the law to the Constitution, which 
the Supreme Court has said is within the power of Congress 
to do, 

Mr, Speaker, I would not measure the happiness of the human 
race or the welfare of my countrymen by money. I would not 
add to the misery of the race by a single jot for all of the 
wealth that has been piled up and then dissipated during all of 
the ages that have rolled their way into eternity. If I can not 
make some nook of God’s creation a little brighter for my pres- 
once in this world, I will never attempt consciously to make it 

arker, 
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will champion the right. 
ish the chances of any human being on this earth from securing 
the contentment and pleasure that ought to be found in human 
existence. 


and from a common-sense standpoint. 
the theory that a fanatical reformer, who at times mistakes hig 
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As long as God Almighty gives me the light to see the right I 
By ho act of mine will ever I dimin- 


I believe that end can be secured by looking at life sanely. 
I can not subseribe to 


own malevolence for a supreme virtue, is any better citizen or 
friend of the human race than the one who seeks by advocating 
temperance in all things and the building up of character to 
promote the welfare of his generation and those that are to 
follow. Far better, in my judgment, would it have been had 
the use of strong drink been prohibited and the manufacture 


and sale of light wines and beer allowed under strict regula- 


tion and a proper license tax. The subject should have been 
approached by way of an incline gradually reaching the summit 
or goal desired than through the precipitous leap that was un- 
dertaken and which failed to reach destination. Better to have 


a few hundred well-regulated breweries and wineries producing 


a desirable liquid food, according to excellent medical authority 
and upon which a noted political economist recently declared 
before a congressional committee could be levied a tax that 
would yield to the Government approximately $1,000,000,000 
annually, than to have millions of kitchens fitted up with me- 
chanical apparatus and the ingredients to produce either wine 
or beer. Regulation, in my judgment, would be productive of 
better results than ever can flow from prohibition. 

The well-regulated restaurant where light wines and beer 
might be had would at once become a‘ citadel and fartress of 
temperance, and drunkenness would become a thing of the past, 
as a proprietor would not care to run the risk, under a proper 
regulation, of losing his license and his status as a good citizen 
under the well-crystallized public opinion resulting from such a 
governmental system. Deplorable as it might be, however hu- 
miliating to thoughtful citizens who are not facetiously inclined, 
the fact stands out glaringly and shamelessly that prohibition 
has resulted in producing a lawlessness in our cities and, ac- 
cording to the best accounts, in the rural communities that may 
ultimately become a menace to that law and order which we 
know has been the bulwark of our national existence. The 
liquor traffic to-day, being outlawed, is lawlessly carried on by 
some of the most desperate members of every community, who 
are gradually but surely undermining and sapping the respecta- 
bility and manhood of those citizens who are foolish enough to 
surreptitiously deal with these illegal agents of an outlawed 
and lawless traffic. It is needless to point out the danger that 
must spring from such an attitude toward the national enforce- 
ment act. It is an easy step from one violation to another. The 
imagination of each citizen in all probability can body forth 
what may follow such an easy attitude toward the violation of 
law and order more vividly than I can hope to produce for him 
by any picture that I might attempt to draw of what seems to 
lie beyond a drastic enforcement of an act that millions will 
violate contemptuously and derisively. 

Mr. Speaker, my theme is ended. I hope that I have conserva- 
tively and faithfully expressed the viewpoint of the people 
among whom I was born and reared—a brave, proud, and valiant 
people who will obey the law as it is written and interpreted, 
but who believe that they have a right by petition and through 
their Representative to attempt to secure a modification of what 
they believe is a statute that far outruns the constitutional pur- 
pose of the eighteenth amendment. 

I am glad to present and express the views of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the constituency that I have the honor to rep- 
resent—glad because, and I can not repeat it too often, I believe 
well-regulated restaurants wherein might be served light wines 
and beer possessing nutrious food value would serve a better 
purpose than prohibition and the hypocrisies, deceits, chicaner- 
ies, and vicious lawlessness that are apparently inseparably 
associated presently with the futile attempt to enforce the 
statutory provision and regulations of what is known as the 
Volstead Act. I concede to others what I hope may be granted 
to myself, the sincerity of my protestations and belief. Neo man 
possesses the infallible touchstone of truth. Men equally hon- 
est and sincere will differ upon the best mode to secure the well- 
fare of the Nation and the happiness of the people. I believe 
the modification of the Volstead Act by the Congress of the 
United States substituting regulation for prohibition as the 
motif of the Nation’s attitude is necessary in order to procure 
the best results obtainable in a society as complex as that which 
constitutes the United States of America. From now on I think 
the pendulum will swing in the direction of moderation, tem- 
perance, and common sense, and that within the course of a few 
years Members of Congress in both branches will reflect the re- 
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considered judgment of the American people by the modifica- 
tion which I have suggested in this feeble attempt to express 
the attitude of the people of the first congressional district of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HoGan]. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is an attempt to 
give added strictness to a law which has already exceeded the 
limit of enforcement. The facts set forth in the report of the 
Judiciary Committee—that on January 1, 1921, there were in 
the bonded warehouses of the United States 40,216,079 gallons 
of whisky, that at the end of March this total had been in- 
creased by 109,000 gallons, and that the Government collected 
more than $138,000,000 in revenue from liquor during the past 
year—are suflicient proof that the Volstead. Act, born of a 
fanatic zeal to invade the private right of the individual, is not 
taken with sufficient seriousness by a people which has always 
been resentful of even a semblance of any tyranny on the part of 
the majority. 

It will not be denied that expedients for the manufacture of 
home brew are growing in such vast numbers as to stimulate 
the curiosity if not the envy of those who do not know how to 
use them. In the face of more or less pious and hopeful state- 
ments that prohibition is here, bootlegging is the only*business 
which has failed to suffer from the industrial depression, which is 
the natural consequence of a Democratic administration. While 
the author of the act designed to take much of the joy out of life 
disdains to recognize that his creation possibly could be a fail- 
ure we have constant evidence all around us that the wealthy 
have liqyid refreshment of geod quality when they desire it 
and those less fortunate suffer from impurities which they 
imbibe with considerable freedom, though not so openly. 

[I have no doubt that if all the people should refrain from 
taking a drop of intoxicating liquors during the next half cen- 
tury our land would be much improved. I am also of the 
opinion that if all our people attended divine services each 
Sunday and during week days with the utmost strictness fash- 
ioned their ways to Christian principles, the millennial dawn 
would soon be here. I know that if our homes could be gov- 
erned entirely by unselfishness, kindliness, and love, we should 
be able to do away with most of our litigation and all of our 
jails. If I thought I could bring about such a moral advance 
by voting to enforce it by law, I should gladly vote in this 
House to do so; but if history teaches me anything, it is that 
men can not be made good by statute. 

As a legislator here I must vote not for what men ought to 
be but for what they are. For thousands of years they have 
been stimulating themselves by the use of intoxicants. Those 
who have overdone it have been few as compared to the vast 
number in all ages who have enjoyed the mild use of wine and 
beer. The Father of His Country manufactured at Mount Ver- 
non a total of 12,000 gallons of whisky. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why he was not too proud to fight. Gen. Grant was 
so proficient in its use as to lead Lincoln to facetiously inquire 
of the prohibitionists of his day whether he could not give some 
of the same brand to others in order that they might fight 
better. Millions of good citizens of our country in times past 
have imbibed according to their wants or needs. 

By a survival of Puritanism the prohibition movement sought 
to make all citizens cease drinking by statute. The very good 
people of each State, usually by small majorities, enacted such 
laws. They passed the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act. But they did not take away from the minority, number- 
ing millions, the mild taste for spirituous liquors. That taste 
remains. These see no wrong in such mild use, even though 
the majority have made it a crime. Hence we have a growing 
disrespect for a law which seeks to enforce a mere opinion, a 
growing hypocrisy in Congress and out about pretending to pe 
for a regulation which is contrary to the habits of human na- 
ture, and a growing field for corruption of officials who find 
difficulty in sustaining a rigorous statute which is not upheld 
by the universal sentiment of the people. Prohibition does not 
and can not prohibit in our great cities, and it lends encourage- 
ment to disregard of all law. 

I shall therefore not vote for any amendment to the Volstead 
Act except that which will restore to the minority its indi- 
vidual right to the use of wine and beer in such quantities as 
will not interfere with the welfare of others. We have enough 
real crimes, which everybody recognizes should be repressed 
by the utmost rigor of the law, without entering the domain of 
innocuous and harmless personal habit. The great- minority 
throughout the country and the great majority in our cosmo- 
politan centers being what they are, it can not but follow that 
further tightening of an unpopular attempt to invade what they 
believe to be matters which concern them solely as individuals 
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will be provocative only of further hypocrisy. In the long run 
it can succeed no more than the enactment by Congress of a 
law to compel all men to cut their hair alike. Nearly half of 
the country will submit, though in a minority, to being told 
that their children must be educated, for that is a good which 
has no minority opinion; but they will submit only in name tu 
a law which prescribes that they shall not mildly use liquors 
which they and their fathers have found added to their enjoy- 
ment without causing injury to them or the community unless 
carried to that excess which is harmful and inexcusable in all 
things. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and genticmen of the 
House, I was very much interested in the statement made by 
the young man from New York [Mr. Ryan] when he said that 
the American Federation of Labor was 100 per cent in favor 
of light wines and beer. During the last 10 days there has 
been a great convention of the American Federation of Labor 
at Denver, Colo., and one of the questions that came before that 
body was light wines and beer. According to the newspaper 
reports, it is true that the convention went on record in favor 
of permitting the sale of light wines and beer. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not want to challenge the authority of Mr. Gompers or the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor to 
speak for the working classes on economic questions, but I do 
challenge the authority of Mr. Gompers and the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor to speak for the work- 
ingmen of this country on moral questions. [Applause.] I 
think I can prove in just a minule that Mr. Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor do not express the sentiment of 
the workingmen in this country on this great moral question. i 
want the workingmen te have the chance to speak for them- 
selves on this question. In 1918 we had a wet and dry election 
on prohibition in the State of Ohio. At that time, in 1918, I 
believe the State went for prohibition by eighteen or twenty 
thousand. The wet interests howled and said that we took 
advantage of them while the soldiers of the country were away 
in France, ard they insisted on having another test, and we 
gave them another chance in 1919, after the soldiers had come 
back, and. at that time Ohio voted for prohibition by upward 
of between seventy aud eighty thousand majority. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, we have many working classes and some great 
industrial centers in Ohio. Ohio is the fourth greatest indus- 
trial State of the Union. I want to give you the vote in four of 
the'largest industrial counties in the State of Ohio on the ques- 
tion of prohibition in 1919. Franklin County, in which is situ- 
ated the city of Columbus, with its thousands of mechanics and 
workingmen, voted dry that year by 17,000. Mahoning County, 
which is one of the greatest steel districts in the country, which 
has about 30,000 or 40,000 men working in its steel plants, gave 
12,000 majority for prohibition. Summit County, in which is 
located the city of Akron, which has the largest rubber industry 
in the entire world, gave a majority for prohibition of 10,000, 
and Stark County, another great industrial center, gave a ma- 
jority for prohibition of 7,000 or 8,000. So I say that the action 
of the American Federation of Labor at their convention in 
Denver last week did not speak the sentiments of the working- 
men of this country. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Not now. A short time “ago Mr. 
Gompers was quoted as making the statement—and I want to 
say that I have no quarrel with him; I just do not agree with 
him on all things; and if I had been a delegate to the convention 
at Denver last week I would have voted for Mr. Gompers, be- 
cause I believe he is the best man in that place at this time, and 
in many respects I consider him one of the greatest labor leaders 
the world has ever produced. As I was about to say, some 
time ago Mr. Gompers was quoted as making this statement: 

In my journeys through the United States I have yet to come in con- 
tact with anyone who did not damn prohibition up hill and down dale. 
I have not met one man who has said to me that he was in favor of 
prohibition just as it stands to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know who the people were that Mr. 
Gompers met in his travels, but I know he did not find the 
workingmen of our country damning prohibition. About the 
same time Mr. Gompers made this statement the Literary 
Digest published a symposium under the title “ Labor’s Verdict 
on Prohibition,” compiled from 526 replies from prominent 
workers and labor leaders throughout the country in answer to 
the question addressed them by the Digest, “ Has prohihition 
been a benefit to the workingmen and their families?” in which 
345 replied that it has bxen, and but 148 that it has not; 31 were 
doubtful, and 7 thought prohibition had not yet been given a 
It will be noted that in this symposium 65 per cent 
of all who answered favor prohibition, while only 35 per cent 
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were against it, including in those against it the doubtful and 
those who feel that prohibition has not been given a fair trial. 

Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to make this statement in defense 
of the thousands of honest law-abiding workingmen who resent 
the lying inference that they are the spokesmen for those who 
want to bring back the sale of intoxicating liquors in. defiance 
and direct violation of the Constitution of our country. We have 
heard a great deal to-day about the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law—some Members here have stated that it can not 
be enforced. I-must confess that I do not like to hear a Member 
of Congress make such a statement, for I believe that when 
such a statement is made by a Member of this body it has. a 
tendency to encourage the very act of committing the crime. 
Mr. Speaker, I trust that the day will never come in this fair 
land of ours when we can not-enforce the constituted law of 
our country, for when that comes all liberty will cease and 
anarchy will begin. . 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Crasson] in speaking 
in opposition to this bill a few minutes ago called our attention 
to the so-called demonstration against the .prohibition law 
which is scheduled to take place in New York City July +4, and 
he seemed to express some feeling of pride in the fact that. many 
thousands were going to:.take part in this parade. Now, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin knows that if the people of New York 
City want the liquor and saloon back there is an orderly way 
for them to proceed, and that is to amend the Constitution ; the 
people of New Yerk can march from now till doomsday, they 
may blow their horns.and trumpets till the walls. of the Wool- 
worth Building crumble and fall, but our Government will never 
permit.them to violate the law of the: land, :The gentleman from 
Wisconsin told us of the large number of women that were going 
to take part in this demonstration. Now, I know that he will 
not contend that these women who take part in this demonstra- 
tion express the sentiment of the womanhood of eur land, for 
it would be an insult: to the motherhood of our country to say 
that they desired the return of the saloon and the liquor traffic. 
But on the other hand the mothers of our land are down on their 
knees thanking God that their sons and daughters are at last 
free from the temptation of the saloon of the past and the de- 
moralizing evil of the liquor traffic. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a ‘great deal to-day about beer as a medicine. The best 
physicians of our country have never contended that beer was 
useful for medicinal purposes, but on the other hand prominent 
physicians all over our country are protesting against permit- 
ting beer to be made and sold for medicinal use. 

And, Mr. Speaker, at.this point I.would like to insert as: part 
of my remarks a’ protest that I have received from some ‘very 
prominent physicians on this. question : 

KANE, PA., April 8, 1921. 
Hon. JOHN G. COOPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonoraBie Sir: The appended is a list of physicians, members of 
the MeKean County Medical Society, who united in the following 
resolution : 

“ We. urge Congress to make. it its business to correct the law so .as 
to prevent the brewing interests from making the medical profession a 
party tothe sale of malt liquors through ‘ booze’ prescriptions, as it 
appears it may through: the late ruling of ex-Attorney General Palmer.” 

It is earnestly desired that you make every. effort: to protect us from 
the imputation of being little better than bartenders. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
BWvAN' O'NEILL KANP. 

List of above-named physicians: G.,E, Benninghoff, G. G. Ash, Fred 
C. Johnson, F. De Crerie, F. -W.. Paton, James B. Stewart, H. A. Can- 
field, B. J. White, H. J. Niehols, H. Irvin Woodhead, T. O. Glenn, H. A. 
Wilson, BE. M. MeLean,.R. K. Russell, B. H. Hall, Persis Straight Rob- 
bins, A. Grace White, L. D. Joseph, S. H.' Haines, I’. R. Humphreys, 
T. A. Dunn, W. J. McGranor, J. -W. King, J. H. Smith, J. W. Fredericks, 
J. H. Smith, O. S. Hannumtin, William C., Hogan, H. M. Cleveland, 
li. K. Eamon, Burg Chadwick, W. A. Qstrander, A. J. Colcord, Dr. 
Hanna, 8. G. Beatty, E. H. Wickman, Milo W. Cox, J. M..Heimbach, 
L. W. Dana, Mary J. Hales, D. E. Vogan, Thomas L. Kane, Evan 
O'Neill Kane. 

Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, let us meet this question 
like men. We have all taken an oath to‘support and defend the 
Constitution of our country. ‘The Constitution prohibits the 
sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquors as beverages, and 
it is our solemn duty now to do everything in our power to 
live up to our oath of office and see to it that the law of the 
land shail be enforced to the. letter as long.as it remains on our 
statute books. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLASSON. ‘Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman ‘from California [Mr. Kann]. 

Mr.. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the prohibition question has been 
tried throughout the country for several years. The general 
opinion of the people that I meet is that as a consequence there 
are more beotleggers.and lawbreakers in the country at this 
time than there ever were at any time in its history. I have 
frequently stated on this floor that prohibition would ulti- 
mately lead to serious lawbreaking. The man who feels that 
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he wants a drink of some'kind as a stimulant, or even as a 
medicine, is going to get it, law or no law. If he is successful 
in getting it a good many times without being caught at it, he 
feels that it is only one step further to break a very serious 
law, and he too often does that. In my honest opinion this 
kind of legislation makes men liars, sneaks, hypocrites. I -re- 
member stating on this floor some years ago that, after all, 
the first law that was broken by man was a prohibition law, 
and the first law that was given to man was a prohibition law. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. No. I regret I have not the time. Let me eall 
your attention to the Bible and to the description of the forma- 
tion of the earth. The Almighty, after having created all 
things, turned to Adam and Eve and said, in effect: “This is 
all yours, to have, to enjoy, to hold, and to possess; but in that 
corner over there there is one tree; I prohibit you from eating 
of the fruit of that tree.” ‘That was the first prohibition law. 
As soon as the Almighty was out of sight, they ate of the fruit 
of that tree and broke the law. And then Adam, like a liar, 
sneak, and hypocrite, blamed it all on the woman. 

Mr. PADGETT ‘rose. 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield to the gentleman. I am simply 
pointing out to you that there is something in human nature 
whieh makes us want to get something that we are told we 
ean-not have. ‘That is an instinct in the human being that is 
as old as the world itself. 

I believe this thing ought to be handled in a rational way; 
and this prohibition legislation you all know is not rational. 
Gentlemen all know that the law is being violated every 
day of the week and every hour of the day. There is drunk- 
enness all over the country to-day, despite the prohibition law. 
I.do not drink myself. I believe in absolute temperance. -But 
there are men here who vote for prohibition who drink more in 
one week than I do in one year. | [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Dra]. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the enactment 
into law of the bill under discussion, or any legislation having 
for its object more stringent and drastic legislation than exist- 
ing law. Indeed, I am of the convietion that it would be wise 
to modify existing laws. It were ‘better far to permit the 
use of light wines and beer than have an illicit trade in 
alcohols that are poisonous, dangerous to health, and destroyers 
of life. If there be a majority of this body holding the opposite 
view, then surely they should be content to rest upon the 
laurels already won and not: drive to desperation masses of 
people who otherwise desire to be law-abiding citizens, especially 
when there are so many causes for unrest and discontent. ‘With 
these who conscientiously hold other opinions I have: no quarrel. 
Let: me say that I stand here not as one pleading the case of 
any man or class of:men. Nor am ‘I pleading, in any sense, 
personal interest, except: in so far as a policy encroaches upon 
individual rights and establishes precedents tending, in my 
humble opinion, t> destroy the; principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded. 

MODERATION IS A VIRTUE. 


Moderation and temperance are synonymous. ‘St. Paul said 
we should “ be temperate in all things ’—that is to say, temper- 
ate in speech, temperate in action, temperate in eating, tem- 
perate in the use of tobacco and of strong drink, and especially 
should we be temperate in the making of laws for the guidance 
and control of human beings. That temperate laws prohibiting 
unlimited and unrestrained manufacture, traffic, and use of 
alcoholic beverages elevates the moral tone of society I shall not 
deny, but that intemperate laws have a demoralizing influence 
I likewise submit. ‘The extent of the harmful influence of 
either can not be calculated. If it be a sin to indulge in the 
excessive use of alcohol or tobacco or opiates, then why is it 
not equally sinful to indulge in excessive and extreme 'regula- 
tory laws which likewise result in the corruption of the morais 
of-society? Again, St. Paul said: 

They ‘that sin, though they condemn it in others, can not exeuse 
themselves. 

What excuse therefore can we offer for the enactment of laws 
which are not respected, which prompt vast numbers to resent- 
ment and a contempt of law? ‘I do not have reference solely to 
the prohibition laws, but to any intemperate law, excessive taxa- 
tion, or regulation of one’s actions which do not regulate‘ be- 
cause they do not have the support of the masses. It can 
scarcely be denied that our so-called ‘prohibition laws are ex- 
ceedingly intemperate, interfering and meddling with estab- 
lished rights and privileges of human beings—privileges which 
have been enjoyed by the human race for more than 6,000 years, 
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privileges which the Lord did not deem it wise or necessary. to 
write into His code of morals—the Ten Commandments—nor 
does He seem to have forbidden the temperate use of alcoholic 
beverages. While opposed myself to the unrestrained traffic in 
alcoholic beverages as exemplified by the saloon, I believe that 
man should not be restrained from the right, within the sacred 
precincts of his home, to make wine for his own use, even as 
Christ did at the marriage feast. A man’s home is his castle, be 
it ever so humble. To him it is sacred, and so long as he violates 
no law of the Great Giver of all things nor trespasses upon the 
rights of others, it should not be the privilege of his fellow man 
to invade the private recesses of that home. It was Dickens, I 
believe, who said that he “ could well understand the patriotism 
and love.of the rich man for his home of comfort and luxury, 
but the patriotism and love of the poor man for his humble 
hearth is welded from a stronger mold and of purer steel.” Be 
that as it may, the home of each is to him sacred. Permit him 
to enjoy that home in his own way and you have a patriotic and 
loyal supporter of the Government. Cross that threshold by laws 
to him vexatious, irritating, and nauseating, and we sow the 
seeds of discontent, unrest, contempt and hatred of the law, 
from which we will sooner or later reap a whirlwind. 

THE EXTREME IN ANY LINE OF ENDEAVOR IS ATTENDED WITH DANGER. 

That extremes are dangerous may be illustrated in many ways. 
Certainly the excessive use of alcohol is dangerous to health, to 
morals, to society. The same is true of extreme and drastic 
laws. This was recognized by Jefferson when he said that “ the 
best governed are the least governed.” 

3eing a temperate man, he, of course, had in mind temperate 
laws. The occasion for any form of government, as I under- 
stand it, is to protect human life, property rights, sanctity of 
the home, and human endeavor. All government in the higher 
acceptation vf the idea derives its powers from the consent of 
the governed. Laws, therefore, are supposed to lay down 
general principles for the guidance not of specific individuals 
but of all individuals. It would seem unreasonable, there-- 


fore, in order to regulate one intemperate individual and curtail 
? ' 


his opportunity for self-punishment that fifty temperate indi- 
viduals should be denied a pleasure which does not trespass 
upon the rights or privileges of others. Whenever government 
bas undertaken to regulate the religion and the morals of 


its citizens, bloodshed, destruction of property, and contempt | 


of law and order have followed, and, to my mind, have far 
overbalanced any good which may have resulted from con- 
servative laws. 

The idea ippears to prevail that under our form of govern- 
ment the majority should rule, that minorities have no rights 
which should be respected by the majorities. This is not true 
in its entireiy. There are certain fundamental rights which 
should be guaranteed to the minority. The founders of our 
Government recognized this necessity ; hence a solemn contract 
was drawn and entered into by the Government, on the one 
part, and the people, on the other, in which certain rights were 
ceded to the Federal Government, which rights were specifi- 
cally named. All other rights were reserved by the governed. 
And early statesmen foresaw that waves of sentiment, resent- 
ment, malice, envy, war, fanaticism, and even mobocracy would 


ebb and flow with the years, and therefore the occasion for a | 


binding contract, which would safeguard the rights of the 
minority. That the masses of our people have demanded the 
eighteenth arendment, and the drastic laws incident thereto, 
I deny. That they have cast their ballots for the abolition of 
the saloon, I agree. When this so-called temperance wave first 
began, there was no suggestion, so far as I am aware, of an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution prohibiting the manu- 


facture, sale, and transportation of alcoholic beverages and ced- | 
| are guilty of any very heinous offense, 


ing to the Federal Goverument extraordinary police powers be- 
longing exclusively to the State. The very name “Anti-Saloon 
League” suggests the intent and purpose of the movement, and 
it was for this that the American people voted. 

I submit that the leaders of this movement would not dare 
to-day to give to the masses of our people the opportunity to 
pass upon the repeal of the eighteenth amendment or the pas- 
sage of the bill under consideration. We of the South used 
as an argument for prohibiting the traffic in alcohols that we 


would prevent disorders in our rural districts incident to drunk- | 


enness among the colored race, thereby making our highways 
and public places safe, and create better labor conditions. As 
a result we have turned the traffic over to that element of 
society. We have upon the market poisonous concoctions, in- 
jurious to health, and our labor has become grossly inefficient. 
May I not venture the suggestion that if every adult man and 
woman in our Southern States had been permitted to cast a 
ballot upon this subject no majority could ever have been had 
in favor of the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead law. 
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Permit me to say that by the submission of the eighteenth 
amendment and its ratification we have surrendered our 
vaunted liberties to a greater extent than by any other act in 
the history of our country. We have placed in the hands of 
one man—the President of the United States of America— 
powers of persecution possessed by no other ruler of a white 
race, with the possible exception of Russia. That it may be 
used with moderation for the time being does not alter the fact 
that the powers thus granted may be used by some future 
autocrat and tyrant to persecute, blackmail, punish political 
opponents, and drive the masses into submission to the tyrant’s 
will. What is there to-day to prevent the powers that be in 
Washington from placing spies upon the trail of any citizen in 
Maine or California or other State of the Union and for some 
trifling violation of any of a hundred drastic laws, punishable 
by prison sentence, arrest him and thus silence the xctivities of 
a political opponent? 

Any law to which a majority of those whom it is intended to 
control is opposed can not be enforced. Any law, as a result 
of which large profits may be realized, never has and in my 
judgment never will be enforced. Laws that can not be en- 
forced lead to contempt and derision of all law. 

The drastic alcoholic prohibition laws of the Nation being a 
departure from an established privilege coming down through 
the ages, there are no precedents or experiences to guide in- 
telligent thought directly as to the probable consequences. The 
nearest parallel may be found in laws against smuggling and 
the results incident thereto. Indeed, smuggling is most largely 
responsible for the Government’s inability to control the pro- 
duction and use of alcoholic beverages. Smith, an English au- 
thority, quoted in the Cyclopedia of Political Science, Economy, 
and History, says that— ; 
the crime of smuggling, which occupies so prominent a place in the 
criminal legislation cf all modern States, is wholly the result of vicious 
commercial and financial legislation. It is the fruit either of prohibi- 
tions of importations or of oppressively high duties. It does not origi- 
nate in any depravity inherent in man but in the folly and ignorance of 
legislators. 

It can not be said that the submission and ratification of the 
eighteenth amendment, and the drastic laws incident thereto, 
have resulted from ignorance. It has been said—with what de- 
gree of accuracy I know not—that had a secret ballot been 
taken upon the submission of the eighteenth amendment it 
would not have been submitted. Again, says Smith— 

Prohibition against importing a commodity does not take away the 
taste for it. Governments have usually consulted tax,collectors as to 
the most effectual means of collecting duties, though it is clear that 
the interest, prejudice, and peculiar habits of such persons utterly dis- 
qualify them from forming a sound opinion on such a subject. 

The prohibitionist is not interested in the matter of revenue 
but in regulating the individual in conformity to his views. 
We have undertaken a far greater problem in* that, regardless 
of revenue, we say, Thou shalt not smuggle or use. The prof¢ 
and incentive therefor transcends any results of smuggling here- 
tofore engaged in. Our prohibition-enforcement officers, like 
the tax gatherers, unwilling to admit their inability to enforce, 
claim and will continue to claim defect in laws; hence the bill 
under discussion. And we will no doubt have a continuation 
of amendments to laws already so drastic as to create contempt 
for law and the imposition of new and severer penalties. 

Continuing, Smith says: 

As might have been expected, these attempts have in the great 
majority of cases proved signally unsuccessful, and it has been in- 
variably found that no vigilance on the part of the revenue officers can 
prevent smuggling of such commodities as are either prohibited or 
oaded with excessive duties. The smuggler is generally a popular 
character, and whatever the law may declare on the subject it is 


ludicrous to expect that the bulk of society should ever be brought to 
think that those who furnish them with cheap brandy,, tobacco, ete., 


Multiply the conditions resulting, not from high import 
duties but by actual prohibition, denying under any condition 
the manufacture, importation, transportation, and use of stim- 


| ulants which nature craves, and which has been always until 


now a privilege and right, and we accentuate enforcement diffi- 
culties an hundredfold. Prohibition will not prohibit, and if 
public sentiment does not support a law it can never be 
enforced. In 1826 England prohibited the importation of for- 
eign silks. The vigilance and integrity of the customhouse 
officers were no match for the ingenuity and’daring of smug- 
glers. When the greatest effort was being displayed by en- 
forcement officers, French silks were openly displayed in the 
House of Commons. I recently read that in a city of my own 
State alcoholic beverages were discovered stored in the court- 
house. The success of smuggling was due, as stated by the 
aforesaid authority, “to the corruption of the enforcement offi- 
cers.” It is currently believed to-day that some of our prohibi- 
tion officers are in some instances conniving, if not actually aid- 
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ing, in the dispensation of alcoholic beveragas. Inthe Gentleman’s 
Mugazine, published in England, for 1735, under date of Sep- 
tember 38, a correspondent writes that “in several parts of 
Kent the farmers are obliged to raise wages, and yet are dis- 
tressed for want of hands to get in their harvest, due to the 
great numbers engaged in smuggling.” 

The Rev. R. S. Hawker, of Morwenstown, Wales, tells as 
apropos of his unavailing effort to combat tax views respecting 
smuggling. He was answered with “but why should the King 
tax good liquor.” In 1736 in course of debate in the House of 
Commons it was stated that in France where smuggling of all 
kinds was punishable by death on the gallows, an army called 
Les Moltotiers were kept for the purpose of apprehending and 
inflicting the punishment, and yet smuggling in that Kingdom 

- was as flagrant as in England. I have not a doubt but that this 
law will be enacted and that at each succeeding Congress ad- 
ditional amendments will be proposed. * am interested to 
know how soon an amendment will come providing a death 
penalty for those who may violate our prohibition laws. 

The casting of Christians into the arena to be rent and torn 
to death by wild beasts, the Spanish inquisition, the burning of 
300 citizens at the stake during the reign of “ Bloody Mary,” the 
ducking and murder of witches in our own country because of 
their beliefs and desires, only occasioned the spread and growth 
of the things it was sought to destroy. Are we blind to the ex- 
periences of recorded history? Ah, but we are told “it is not 
in this generation that the millenium will come, only with the 
coming generations will we see the curse of the world buried 
and forgotten.” History repeats itself. Another generation, if 
not this, will answer the statement, and answer it as in the past. 
It has been stated by a supporter of the measure under discus- 
Sion that the same old arguments against prohibition are being 
used by its opponents; no doubt this is true, but it is the same 
old story of plucking the mote from thy brother’s eye before 
removing the beam from thine own eye. Yes; and we will 
continue to hear these arguments and others, till there are 
modifications of the intemperate laws now upon our statutes. 
Does any person seriously feel that the craving for stimulants 
inherent in all races and in all ages can be eradicated by man- 
made laws? 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Orpp]. 

Mr. OLPP. Mr. 
have heard a great many arguments here this afternoon about 
what the good doctor says about beer. Well, I am not going 
to argue the question of whether alcohol is necessary or not. 
If it is or is not necessary in respect to treating certain cases, 
and if you have.to limit the physician in the amount he is 
going to use, I do not see where and how a committee that 
knows nothing about medicine could limit them if they use it 
as a medicine. They say that alcohol is not in the Pharma- 
copeeia, but alcohol is something used in tinctures. Well, there 
is milk and a lot of other things that is not in the Pharmaco- 
peia. It is only to reason out the question of beer and light 
wines. Do we need these wines for sacramental purposes? No 
one gets up and says we do not, and yet we are allowed in some 
instances as high as 10 gallons a year. During the time I 
spent in the Army we were mighty glad to get carloads of 
alcohol, which was in the form of whisky and liquors. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OLPP. I will. . 

Mr. HILL. Did not the gentleman serve as an Army doctor 
in the late war? 

Mr. OLPP. I did, sir; as a first lieutenant. And you allow 
us, as physicians, to prescribe spirituous liquors and wines—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLPP. I have not the time now. Wait until [I have 
finished the sentence. You allow us to prescribe a certain 
amount of liquor. I do not use it myself and I prescribe very 
little of it, but I have prescribed beer following an operation 
in order to settle the stomach and to stop vomiting, when beer 
and nothing else would do it. And what I wish to know, from 
a medical standpoint, is this: If these physicians say we 
do not need beer, why not enforce the law and do not allow 
anyone to use it and not limit us in case we should require it 
and then have us come to Washington and ask the Commis- 
sioner whether we can prescribe any more than just a certain 


amount in case of emergency. . 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. CLASSON. May I inquire how the time stands? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has 36 minutes. 


Mr. CLASSON. And the others? 


Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota has 21, and the gentleman from Texas 10, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois 17. 

Mr, CLASSON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Voter]. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, this bill, among other things, pro- 
vides that it shall be unlawful for a physician to prescribe 
beer for a patient. It provides that only whisky and wine 
may de prescribed, and that the wine shall not contain more 
than 24 per cent alcohol by volume; that no prescription of 
wine shall be for more than 1 quart and that a prescription 
for whisky shall not contain more than one-half pint of alcohol. 
I understand this to mean that the whisky prescribed by the 
doctor may be any quantity, but the whole quantity can not 
contain more than one-half pint of pure alcohol. The Dill 
furthermore provides that the patient may only have one 
prescription during a period of 10 days and that a physician 
shall only be furnished with 100 prescription blanks in any 
period of 90 days, but that the prohibition conrmissioner for 
an extraordinary reason may permit a larger number. 

I can not support this*bill. I voted against the submission 
of the prohibition amendment and I voted against the Vol- 
stead Act and all other prohibition measures, and I feel that 
experience has justified the course which I have pursued. I 
have always felt, and feel now, that the prohibition amendment 
should not be a part of the Constitution. The eighteenth 
amendment is a freak in the Constitution. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was founded for the purpose of enabling the States 
to do collectively those things which. they could not as effi- 
ciently do for themselves. It was not intended to transfer to 
the Federal Government the jurisdiction over matters of local 
concern. 

The framers of the Constitution never intended that the 
habits of the people should be regulated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Constitution is a charter of human 
rights, and the eighteenth amendment is the only part of the 
Constitution which denies a human right. I do not think that 
the people of other States should have the right to dictate what 
the people of Wisconsin should eat or drink. I have felt and 
feel now that the people of my State should have the right to 
determine those things for themselves. 

I feel that any legislation which attempts to regulate the 
habits of the people is bad, because it interferes with the tradi- 
tional personal liberty for which America has always stood. 
Prohibition is a moral question addressed largely to ‘the in- 
dividual, and I believe it is unwise to attempt to legislate 
morality into the people. 

We all know that the enforcement of the prohibition law is a 
farce. In my judgment, it is impossible to measurably enforce 
the Volstead Act without the expenditure of a billion dollars a 
year. Thousands and thousands of people are drinking harmful 
whisky and other concoctions to-day who, before the period of 
prohibition, occasionally drank a glass of wine or beer. I do not 
consider it wise policy to interfere with the personal liberty of 
a law-abiding citizen because here and there sonmre man can not 
control his appetite for liquor. In my humble judgment, it will 
never be possible to enforce prohibition in the United States. Man 
has always wanted something stronger than water since he has 
been on this earth, and he is going to get it in spite of all the 
laws that can be passed. I do not advocate a violation of the 
law, but I can not close my eyes to the fact that prohibition 
laws will be violated by the wholesale, because they are not sup- 
ported by public sentiment. 

This bill provides that a doctor may prescribe,100 per cent 
aleohol or 24 per cent wine for a patient, but he can not pre- 
scribe 3 or 4 per cent beer. If Congress thinks that alcohol is 
dangerous, why do we allow a doctor to prescribe whisky, but 
The whole thing 
looks to me like the rankest kind of hypocrisy. It is proposed 
in this bill to let a doctor give whisky or wine to the first 
hundred men who come to him in three months’ time. The 
unfortunate fellow who comes along after the first hundred, 
and who may need it worse than the first hundred, can not get 
any. If we are going to allow a doctor to prescribe whisky, 
we should treat all people alike. 

A good deal has been said as to the medicinal value of beer. 
I know from personal knowledge that doctors have advised 
people to take beer, and I also know from personal knowledge 
that a glass of beer has proved beneficial to many patients. 

By depriving the people of beer we are creating a disrespect 
for the law, and we are virtually compelling people to seek 
strong liquor. There are millions of people in this country who 
would not drink whisky if they could get beer. I believe that 
the solution of the prohibition question at this time would be to 
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permit the people to have beer and light wine. 
amendment does not compel Congress to prohibit beer. The 
prohibition amendment provides that there shall be no manufac- 
ture or of intoxicating liquor. The overwhelming evi- 
dence is that a 8 or 4 per cent beer is not intoxicating. 
There is a growing sentiment in the country for light alcoholic 
drinks, and I predict that in the next few years public senti- 
ment will compel Congress to change the present drastic re- 
strictions. 

The prohibition movement in this country has brought about 
a condition where a tich man can get all he wants to drink. 
The rich men have filled their cellars and are still able to get 
it. I haye never seen a man who had the money who could 
not get all the whisky and wine that he wanted. As to him, 
eonditions have not changed; only the system of bookkeeping 
has changed. The laboring man who:can not afford to pay the 
exorbitant prices is being denied his glass of beer. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its annual meeting at Denver last 
week, by a unanimous vote, adopted a resolution asking Con- 
gress to restore beer. I compliment the Federation on its good 
Fense. ; 

Let us pass laws which have the support of public sentiment. 
It is a dangerous thing to pass laws which we know are going 
to be violated by the wholesale, because it will breed a disre- 
spect for all other laws. I am not going to vote for a law which 
will make hypocrites, liars, and thieves out of the American 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to ‘the 
gentleman from ‘Connecticut [Mr. Mrrrrrr]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the eighteenth 
amendment on the ground I did not believe in putting social 
legislation into the Constitution, and I think that vote and the 
vote of thé others who thought as I do, has been amply justified 
by the result, for I do not think that the cause of temperance 
has been helped but rather injured by that amendment. I 
do not see the wisdom or necessity of continuing to make more 
drastic the provisions of ‘the Volstead Act, which has not ‘been 
enforceable but is being less and ‘less observed, so that in the 
section of the country I know about there appears to be more 
and more drunkenness every month. Now,:’a bill which permits 
the prescription of spirituous and vinous liquors ‘running any- 
where frem 50 down to 10 per cent of aleohol and prohibits the 
prescription of liquor which is only 4 per eent alcohol can 
hardly be defended on logical grounds. I-can not enter in ‘the 
short time at my disposal upon any discussion as to the value 
of beer either as a tonic or medicine, but I expect to ineorporate 
a part of my remarks a letter which I ‘have received this 
very day from Mr. William P. Hornaday, of New York, a New 
York man, whom most of the people of the United States recog- 
nize as one of the greatest naturalists, one of the leading 
scientists of this country and-of international reputation. 

He says: 
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STAMFORD, CONN., June 24, 1921. 
Hon. SCHUYLER MERRITT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dean Mr. Merritc: When sweeping prohibition reaches the cot of 
the sick man and the chair of the invalid, it is time to cry “ Halt”! 

We are living in the United States of America, and not in fanatical 
India, where a iindoo will die of starvation rather than save his life 
with feod prepared by Christian hands. 

In my own bebalf, and in behalf of an wncountable number of Amer- 
icans whose views I reflect, I denounce the policy of no malt ‘drinks ‘for 
medical uses, and I demand the enactment of a sane and just measure 
that will provide beer, ale, and stout ‘when: prescribed by reputable 
physicians as medicine. For all sick persons I demand a square deal. 

I am a strict temperance man. I hate saloons‘and gin mills; I dis- 
approve of all those who sell whisky, brandy, rum, and gin for use by 
well and strong men as beverages. My father was a tectotaler. I was a 
teetotaler until I was 20 years old. When my,life was saved in the 
jungles of India by a well-known malt beverage ‘I learned the value of 
such remedial agents. ‘Thirty years ago I learned the high value of 
another malt beverage as a cure for impoverished bleod and anemia. 

I now could cite from my own experience a striking occurrence of 
very recent date, but to'do so in this letter would invite derision from 
those who disapprove my preposal. The matter is too scrieus fer ridi- 
cule, and I will reserve it for a different occasio). 

Through you I call upon the House of Representatives to be reason- 
able next Monday and to refuse to invade the hospital and ‘the ‘sick 
room with a Brahminical law against ‘the use of ‘malt beverages as 
medicines. I call upon Members of the House to be sane and just 
minded Americans, and not the slaves of one idea alone. The folly of 
too much prohibition already has been demonstrated. Why drive tem- 
perance people into the ranks of the wets? Give the sick man a square 
deal. Give the invalid the benefit of any doubt that may exist. ‘The 
American people can not be turned into Hindoo devotees by an act of 
Congress. 

I call for a new deal next Monday. I call upon the “drys” in ‘the 
House to be as good temperance men as I am and to provide malt bever- 
ages for sick people who are certified as in need of them. 

Yours, for sanity and justice, WILLIAM 'T, HORNaDAY, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. The | 


Chair would suggest to the gentleman from Connecticut and ‘to 
the House that the permission to extend remarks is limited to the 
Members’ own remarks. 


The prohibition | 
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Mr. MERRITT. 
marks. 
vote! ’*] 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened very attentively to the various men who have made 
talks on this prohibition proposition. I would like to be con- 
sistent, and I think from the calls for a vote at the present time 
there must be a number drier than I am, and that is “ going 
some.” I voted against prohibition when I was in the House 
before, and I am glad I did so, because the experience of the 
past two years proves that it has been very injurious to 
men. They let it out in carload lots at 190 proof. They will 
not let out a good rye six or seven years old, at 110 or 150 
proof. 

The matter with the men who advocate prohibition is that 
they are making too many laws. I trust every man will live 
up to the law. TI like'to ‘do so. But whether a man preaches 
prohibition or not on this floor, I am very often asked, “ Mike, 
where may I get a good, strong stimulant?’ They do not say, 
“How do you get it?” [Lawghter.] Therefore I am opposed, 
not to a ‘sensible ‘prohibition law, but I am opposed to this par- 


T ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
I have read this in my own remarks. [Cries of “ Vote, 


ticular bill, telling medical men what they shail prescribe to 


the patients when the patients are not yet taken sick, and not 
what they will give 'them when they are taken sick. It is one 
of the strangest things to me. Light wine and beer are good, 
but you want the 100 per cent preof if you desire a pure stimu- 
lant. I am ‘in favor of letting it go as it always was, regulated 
by ‘Government supervision, and not by prohibition measures 
and enforcing officers who probably do not like to enforce the 
Like ourselves, they make a law for themselves, and they 
do not let it strike home to the men who have it in their cellars, 
the rich men. They can enjoy it, and there are no questions 
asked whether they had it before the storm set in three years 
ago or not, but the poor working man, who has but a small mite, 
and who ‘returns from the rolling mill at night tired and in 
need ofa stimulant, should be considered. And the day is fast 
approaching when he will be heard from. And God speed the 
day. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoonTz]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia is rec- 
ognized for five nrinutes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, so far as my ‘observa- 
tion goes, all the gentlemen who have opposed this legislation, 
according to their statements—I do not challenge their ve- 
racity—have been teetotalers for many years. I presume it 
therefore follows as a natural consequence that those of us 
who favor the bill’are anything but teetotalers. Consequently, 
if that impression be correct, we not only have to save our- 
selves, but we have ‘to save the country. 

My distinguished friend from California [Mr. Kann], who 
was on the floor a while ago, underteok to justify the oppo- 
sition to the bill upon an incident that occurred in the Garden 
of Eden. But I am now here to tell the gentleman that I know 
men in this House—no; perhaps not in this House, but in the 
country—who would ride a jackass into the Garden of Eden 
and hitch him to the tree of life. [Applause.] 

The measure before us is founded upon a constitutional pro- 
vision, a fundamental organic act of the people, and it remains 
for us to carry ‘that provision into execution. The matter of 
the enforcement of the act remains for the administrative de- 
partment of the Government. Whenever the time shall arrive, 
if it ever does arrive—and I do not expect it to come—when 
that law shall collapse, break down, and fail, then the repre- 
sentatives of the people, reflecting the opinion of the people in 
their districts, will take whatever measures may be necessary 
looking to an orderly change in that organic act. But so loug 
as the Constitution remains in its present form, just so long ‘the 
duty is superimposed upon every Member of this body ‘to carry 
into execution the mandate of the people to the very best of 
his ability. 

Law is but crystallized public opinion, and whenever public 
opinion ‘ceases to Tteinforce an act, then that act will no longer 
have ‘any foree or effect, because it will not be enforeed. But 
that ‘time has not yet arrived, and in the h, it of intelligent 
public opinion of this country, in view of ‘the hope and ‘the 


| aspiration of the Nation, and of every integral meniber thereof, ° 


we have every reason to believe that this adventure—if I may 
eall it an adventure—into a new domain of law, something 
never attempted before in morals ‘and in ethics, will in the end 
redound to the honor and the glory of those who conceived it 
and of those who put it into execution. [Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that privilege. 
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Mr. 
time. 

The SPEAKER. 
his time. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. 1 yield that time to my colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. Rosensioom]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia is rec- 
ognized for one minute, 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I occupy a 
peculiar position, as evidenced by the fact that my colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontTz] was kind enough to yield 
to me the remainder of his time. 

I was somewhat amazed at the arguments that have been pre- 
sented here to-day. I understood the discussion would be con- 
fined strictly to the provisions of this bill, but I was very much 
amazed to find that practically the entire time has been con- 
sumed by men of many years of experience in this body in the 
discussion of a measure that was not before us at all. The 
principal argument I heard and the greatest amount of time was 
used in the discussion of the merits of useless legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
one minute. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote against 
this bill. I know there are dishonest doctors, and the reason 
for the framing of this bill is to prevent dishonest doctors giving 
dishonest prescriptions; but this bill, in effect, is an indictment 
of the entire medical fraternity, and a governmental dictation 
to them in their practice of medicine. I do not believe they 
deserve it. This bill does not decree that spirituous and vi- 
nous liquor is not a medicine. In fact, it declares the contrary, 
and then fixes what quantity of it may be given to restore 
health or save life. 

Furthermore, if a prescription for a pint of whisky for 10 
days’ consumption by a strong man is a prescription at all, it 
seems to me it is a ridiculous one. I am speaking honestly and 
straight about it. The truth of the business is, I never touch 
it myself. There was a time when I used it. I know what it 
is. I know what evils come of drunkehness. But I will not 
indict the entire medical profession because there are some dis- 
honest doctcrs, just as there are some shyster lawyers. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is spoken of and advocated as an anti- 
beer bill. It is claimed that because the ex-Attorney General 
ruled that beer might be sold to a sick person on a physician's 
prescription this bill is necessary in order to prevent breweries 
being reestablished and saloons reinstalled to make and sell 
beer on prescription. But that is not all or even the more im- 
portant part of the bill. Beer may not be a medicine of any 
virtue whatever. If we as a lawmaking body are willing to 
assume that we know that, we may forbid its prescription. I, 
for oné, am not willing to invade the sphere of the physician 
and direct him what he shall not in any case prescribe. But 
even that, in my judgment, is a minor matter, as, to say the 
least, beer is rarely prescribed by physicians in critical or imme- 
diately dangerous sickness. 

As I understand it, it is prescribed as a tonic, in rare cases. 
The more serious part of the bill has to do with spirituous 
and vinous liquor. Certainly when the States ratified the 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, they did not 
thereby authorize Congress to practice medicine or prescribe 
the kind or quantity of medicine that should be given in the 
treatment of diseases. 

Let me quote the bill: 


No physician shall prescribe * * * any vinous liquor that con- 
tains more than 24 per cent of alcohol by volume— 


Or— 
on any prescription more than cne-fourth of 1 gallon of vinous liquor, 
or any liquor that contains more than one-balf pint of, aleohol for use 
by any person within any period of 10 days. 

If that provision of the bill is wise, then, I say, a wiser provi- 
sion would have been one prohibiting any prescription whatever 
of the kind named. I do not believe any doctor or any man of 
common sense will claim that a patient might for medicine need 
in 10 days as much as ane-half pint, but could not need a 
spoonful more, regardless of the nature of his sickness. 

Vinous liquor or other liquor containing alcohol either is 
good for medicine or it is not. If it is good, the restriction 
named is ridiculous; if it is not good, why was it not abso- 
lutely prohibited along with beer? If I had followed the path 
of least resistance, regardless of my judgment and convictions, 
I would have said nothing and voted for the bill, but, believing 


GOODYKOONTZ. I yield back the remainder of my 


The gentleman yields back the balanc® of 
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as I do, I could not vote that way and preserve my self-respect. 
I intend, without any reservation whatever, to vote for any 
law necessary to the full enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment—that is, the prohibition of the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquor as a beverage—but I do 
not believe I am authorized under that amendment to practice 
or prescribe medicine or dictate to the medical school what it 
shall prescribe. 

On this branch of the question let me quote a statement made 
to me by a Member of the House who is a physician and as 
honest a man as I know. This is his statement: 


Under the eighteenth or prohibition amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States a licensed physician is permitted to prescribe in- 
toxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. The Campbell-Willis or so- 
called Volstead supplemental bill limits the quantity of alcohol that 
the licensed physician shall prescribe to a half pint in 10 days, and 
prevents the use of beer for medicinal purposes. Should this bill be- 
come a law, what would happen to a reputable licensed physician if he 
treated two patients as follows: 

First, a man with acute pneumonia and a failing heart, in which it 
will become necessary, according to his judgment, to prescribe a quart 
instead of a pint of whiskey during the 10 days. Mughes’ Practice of 
Medicine, one of the best authorities we have, tenth edition, pages 
138-139, says: 

‘Heart failure being one of the most common causes of death in 
pneumonia, it is very ‘important to sustain the heart from the very 
beginning. Alcoholic stimulants, judiciously employed, are most effi- 
cient means of preventing or overcoming the cardiac failure. The amount 
can only be determined by a careful study of each case, as a few 
ounces in the 24 hours may answer in one, while another may require 
8 or 10 ounces. The indicator of the heart’s condition is the pulse.” 

It is not reasonable to believe that an intelligent patient would prefer 
to accept the dose prescribed by Dr. Congressman rather than the dose 
prescribed by the physician who has studied anatomy, physiology, and 
materia medica for the purpose of treating scientifically and intelli- 
gently. At any rate, suppose a conscientious physician, in order to 
save this patient, prescribes 2 quarts instead of 1 pint within the 
10 days; what could the court do to him under the circumstances? 
Would he not be within his constitutional rights? 

Second. Suppose a reputable licensed physician is called to treat a 
case of nausea and vomiting in pregnancy and this patient is on the 
verge of starvation and heart failure. Suppose, further, in his judg- 
ment, that alcoholic stimulants are needed, and the patient is unable 
to retain whisky or wine, and he prescribes beer containing over one- 
half of 1 per cent and she retains it with marked improvement. Beer 
containing over one-half of 1 per cent having been declared by Congress 
an intoxieant, and the Constitution permitting a physician to use 
aleoholic intoxicants for medicinal purposes, what would become of 
the physician under those circumstances? Would a court hold that 
he was within his constitutional rights or a violator of the law? We 
know, for instance, that quinine is recommended for malaria. What 
lawmaker would want to confine a physician to the use of two prepa- 
rations of quinine only, when we know that there are patients with 
certain idiosyncracies who do not retain one preparation and who 
retain another. The same applies to any other medicine in the materia 
medica. 

The Constitution permits spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors for 
medicinal purposes. The Campbell-Willis bill permits the.use of 
whisky and wine, but prohibits the use of beer for medicinal purposes. 


Mr. Chairman, it is argued in support of this bill that it is a 
good law, because many physicians do not ask for a license or 
permit to prescribe alcoholic stimulants. If that proves any- 
thing, it proves too much; that is, that such prescriptions are 
not required ; and if that is true, and the framers of this bill so 
believed, why did they not prohibit absolutely any such pre- 
scription? The truth is, I am told, that many physicians do not 
take out such permits, because they do not want to be harassed 
and bedeviled, either by unworthy applications for prescriptions 
or by overzealous and all-powerful enforcement officers, who 
might besmirch their names as honorable practitioners. 

Another paragraph of the bill gives one physician 100 pre- 
scriptions for use in 90 days, and no more, unless, with due 
humility, he approaches and applies at the throne of grace, the 
seat of the commissioner, with fullness of proof to satisfy this 
official that some extraordinary reason exists for a larger 
amount. 

How many miles he must travel, how long a time it will 
take, how much proof he must furnish, will depend on the loca- 
tion and character of the commissioner. Mr. Chairman, I will 
gladly vote for any law to punish, and punish severely, any 
physician who prostitutes his high calling by giving liquor pre- 
scriptions to those who only want it as a beverage or who do 
not need it as a medicine, but I do not believe our people want 
this law or such a law as this. It was never intended that 
legislation should treat diseases or stand between the patient 
and his physician. What evils may follow in the wake of such 
a law no man knows. We have not yet quite reached the 
necessity of indicting and pronouncing unworthy of trust a 
whole profession, and especially that profession which in its 
ministrations approaches those of the Divine Healer more 
nearly than any other. 

Mr. CLASSON. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT]. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the original 
Volstead Act and I voted to sustain President Wilson’s veto in 
reference to war-time prohibition, and I am still here. My 
opponent in the primary, a former member of the Wisconsin 
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Legislature, was indorsed by the Anti-Saloon League. During 
the primary campaign i caused to be published in the news- 
papers an extract from my platform to the effect that I was in 
favor of light wines and beer. My plurality was over 10,000 
votes. In the general election that followed I received a 
majority of 26,885 votes and in my home city I received 400 
votes more than were cast for President Harding. I refer to 
this simply to show that the people of the United States are 
not unanimous in favor of prohibition, even though our prohibi- 
tion friends would have us believe that this thing has reached 
a stage were no one dares opposerit. I refer to it further to 
call attention to the fact that if a candidate for office goes before 
the people with a platform that is square and honest he can 
trust the result to the American people every time. My able 
and brilliant eolleague from Wisconsin, Judge Crasson, in 
opening the debate in opposition to this pernicious measure 
voiced my sentiments and voiced my prophecy, when he stated 
that the time would come “ When the American people would 
rise up and demand a restoration of their personal liberty,” 
saying “A plague on beth your houses. We are acting for our- 
selves.” That time will come as sure as I am standing here. 

When this day of reckoning comes—and it will come too 
soon for many of you gentlemen, who vote not your conviction, 
whe yote not in accordance with your own daily habits, but 
who seem to be in a sort of hypnotic state, lulled to sleep, I 
fear, by the professional reformers, who have left no stone 
unturned since the passage of the first Volstead Act to render 
it so drastic, so un-American, that it is now practically unen- 
ferecable. It is charged that a certain able lawyer is the 
author of this measure, which, if true, is unimportant. I am 
told he is aoew sitting in the gallery, satisfied with his work, 
satisfied that he has pulled all the strings and set all the wires 
to make this performance this afternoon a sort of colossal 
Punch and Judy show. I ean net blame him; no doubt he is 
well paid; no doubt he earns it. I understand he is a good 
lawyer, and, like every lawyer, he is worthy of his hire. 

I am not a prophet, neither am I the son of a prophet, but I 
did venture the prophecy some time ago that eur paid profes- 
sienal reformers would undertake to go further, to further 
inflict their pernicious activities on the American people. I 
refer to the movement popularly known. as “ the blue Sunday ” 
movement, which is fully as objectionable, fully as un-American, 
as the one started years ago, and on which we are putting the 
finishing touches to-day. This movement is already under way, 
and I am certain that it has gained such an impetus that in a 
very short time we will be assembled in this same room to con- 
sider bills, privileged like this one, which will prohibit the great 
majority of the American people, who love liberty, whose 
fathers and sons died for liberty, from indulging in harmless 
recreation on the Sabbath. Is it any wonder, gentlemen, that 
the professional activities of the Anti-Saloon League and other 
organzations of that ilk are a matter of deep concern to the 
liberty-loving Americans? That time is coming; they will put 
it over; and when it comes, God help this country. 

I can remember a few years ago, when the prohibition 
amendment was first seriously debated on this floor, the great 
war cry of our reformers was “Drive out the saloon,” “ Drive 
the breweries out of politics.” The great cry was then that 
the saloons were the breeding places, the hatching places of all 
crimes, and that once we were rid of the saloon and the 
brewery the millennium would be at hand. We could tear 
down our jails, dismantle our insane hospitals, dispense with 
all officers of the law. Oh, what a wild dream! Crime has 
increased. More insane commitments than ever before. In 
fact, gentlemen, the Volstead Act has popularized crime, in- 
vesting it with a halo of romance. I hold no brief for the 
saloon of ill-repute, nor the millionaire brewery owner, who 
would not take notice of the handwriting on the wall. The 
ill-kept saloon and the brewery owner deserved what they 
got, and no sane real American can sympathize with them. 
But what do we find now? These blind fanatics, under the 
guise of reform, are not satisfied with what they have accom- 
plished, but they now wish to invade the sanctity of the home, 
invade every man’s castle. I am not a drinking man. Twenty- 
one years ago I came to the conclusion that I had consumed 
my share, and then I quit, but I do condemn and will continue 
to condémn as Tong as there is breath left in my body this 
unwarranted, vicious interference with the liberties of the 
American people. Oh, yes; the old cry was “Get rid of the 
saloon.” 

Nothing said then about prohibiting a doctor from pre- 
scribing alcohol as a medicine. Nothing was said then that 
would indicate that an American citizen could not indulge in 
a glass of beer, provided that he obtained it lawfully and did 
not have to visit n saloon to obtein it, but you see now where 
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your professional reformers are leading you. They are not 
going to discontinue their activities to-day with the passage 
of tifis measure, neither will they discontinue their activities 
with the passage of the “ blue law.” 

Now, all my life I have tried to be fair and to respect the 
opinions of others. I have in my district many high-minded 
men and women who honestly believe in and practice—practice, 
mind you—total abstinence. I have a high regard for their, 
judgment, for their intelligence, and for their patriotism, and I 
am satisfied that these same people, if they knew of the vast 
amount of money used by these professional reformers, if they 
knew the methods used in behalf of certain legislation in Wash- 
ington, they would condemn them and their methods as I am 
doing to-day. We have recently been enlightened through the 
columns of the Washington papers, and through letters that 
reached us through the mails, concerning the activities of the 
Anti-Saloon League in this their national headquarters; in 
short, gentlemen, they are now fighting amongst themselves, 
and when these reformers fall out I hope that the old adage 
will prove true and that the American people may come into 
their own. Oh, Mr. Speaker, some one has said that “ None are 
so blind as those who will not see.” Do not our professional 
reformers realize that they are going too far, or is it due to the 
fact that they wish to make the Volstead Act so drastic, so im- 
possible of enforcement, that it will fall of its own weight, 
and then, perhaps, they Can commence over and by so doing 
perpetuate themselves in office and continue to fool and bunko 
the great American public? I believe that lobbies of all kinds 
should be prohibited, or else surrounded with.restrictions that 
would compel them to disclose the source from which they 
derive their money used to influence legislation. Petitions are 
not effective now, in competition with our powerful lobbies, 
with their high-priced trained lawyers and with their smooth, 
suave, slick, and smiling professional lobbyists. I hope to see 
the day when the petition method will be the only method out- 
side of a direct appeal by the people, in person, used by the 
American people to impress their views on their representa- 
tives, and so I again repeat, “ A plague on both your houses.” 

The Anti-Saloon League appears to be unusually active in the 
State of Wisconsin. They do not hesitate in their blind funati- 
cism to align themselves with big busimess or any other crganiza- 
tion that they might be‘able to use. It is charged that they are 
in league with big business in Wisconsin. This may be true, 
but one thing is certain, they seem to be supplied with abundant 
funds for all their nefarious purposes. They have even invaded 
the sanctity of the judiciary, and I am informed that the head 
of that organization in Wisconsin is now under indictment for 
violation of the corrupt practice act. I am opposed to this bill, 
for I believe that beer brewed and aged under proper conditions, 
sold under proper Government regulations, would be a benefit to 
the people and to the Government. A tax of 5 cents a bottle on 
beer would produce an enormous revenue and provide a nutri- 
tious beverage in place of the many vile concoctiezs now con- 
sumed. My friend the gentleman from California, Mr. Raxrr, 
quotes from a postal signed by “an ex-drunkard, who began on 
beer.” Oh, that is an old stock argument, eiting one instance, 
when I could cite thousands of instances of my own observation 
among my constituents who drank beer from early youth and 
who are still in the land of the living, enjoy the best of health, 
good, reliable citizens whe would never think of taking a drink 
of whisky. But by depriving them of beer you are driving them 
to the strong liquor, to moonshine, and to poison, as well as 
creating in their hearts a hatred and disrespect for the law. 

In this bill you have condemned and questioned the integrity 
of the medical profession, the noblest of all professions. It is, 
perhaps, true, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. K1rnprep], 
himself a physician, has so well said, “ That a few high-brow 
physicians would deprive 150,000 reputable physicians of their 
traditional rights and stamp them as quacks and bootleggers.” 
But this is all in line with the other activities of the Anti-Saloon 
League. This bill is, in my opinion, hypocritical to this extent-- 
it provides that a doctor may prescribe strong liquor, 100 per 
eent proof, for‘a patient, and then you say he can not prescribe 
been containing 3 or 4 per cent alcohol for the same purpose, 
I can not follow that line of reasoning. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not close without taking exception to the 
remarks made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Girpert] 
relative to the German people. We have approximately 12,- 
000,000 people of German descent in the United States, of which 
1,000,000 reside in the State that I have the honor in part to 
represent. It is true that the German loves his beer, for it is a 
sort of a national beverage, and the true German drinks but 
very little whisky. It does not make him pot-bellied, as the 
gentleman from Kentucky said, neither does it make him an 
undesirable citizen. I am now talking about the true German, 
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the German ‘that left his home, left the fatherland, to-eseape ‘the 
evils of Prussianism, who came here with the same’ ideals -as 
your forefathers and mine; came here seeking a land of equal 
oppertunity for all. That is the German I am talking about; 
that is the kind of a German that helped to make, by his in- 
dustry, his sturdy independence, his thrift, and his self-reliance 
this great country what it is to-day. I am talking about the 
German that gave his all to his country, that gladly sent his 
sons across seas to help conquer the brutal Prussianized Ger- 
man, and to make the world “safe for democracy.” I wish I 
had the time and the space to insert in the Recorr the real 
record of the German in the State of Wisconsin, the record 
of how they went over the top in all our Liberty lean cam- 
paigns. I may some day beg the indulgence ef this House and 
insert in the Recorp the honor roll of the State of Wisconsin, 
which will show beyond a doubt that the German contributed 
his share, if not more than his share, toward winning the war. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I know the majority for this 
measure will be large. I know that if I had the profound 
knowledge of Webster, coupled with his eloquence, that I could 
not change a single vote. Your minds are made up. Put the 
finishing touches on this infamous piece of legislation known 
as the Volstead Act. Then pass legislation to stop smoking. 
Then interfere with the right of the American citizen to spend 
a part of the Sabbath in innocent amusement. Then regulate 
what we shall eat and wear. Qh, some of you may smile, but 
it is coming. Our blessed professional reformers must have 
something to do, something to keep them busy. You gentlemen 
will be asked to pass these measures, and if past performances 
are any criterion of the future, special rules will be again 
brought in here and will again be threatened with political 
oblivion unless you bow your heads in humble submission. But 
when you do, remember that the long-suffering, patient Ameri- 
can citizen will some time voice a mighty protest, which pro- 
test will be a peaceful political revolution. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Ursuaw]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
first of all I want to emphasize the fact that the friends of the 
national prohibition amendment have never been in favor of 
any foolish interference with legitimate business. No such idea 
has been in the head of the far-seeing chairman of the commit- 
tee. No such idea has been in the thought of Wayne b. Wheeler, 
that honest, clear-headed, patriotic man who has given a life- 
time to this unselfish, valiant fight. 

They have only been anxious that alcohol for legitimate in- 
dustry should not be made the cleak for all kinds of devilish 
practices. 

Let me here and now help to clear away the brush, if you 
please, concerning the report spread abroad by the liquor forces 
that Wayne B. Wheeler, the astute and trusted attorney for the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, draws a salary of $25,000 a 
year for his services as one of the trustees of the Anti-Saleon 
League. I happen to know that bis salary is less than one-third 
of that amount. I happen to know that he recently turned down 
an offer of salary far, far larger than he is getting now because 
his comrades and his conscience forced him to remain at his 
post of duty—that duty that called him with compelling insist- 
ence when he-was a boy of brilliant promise at Oberlin College 
28 years ago, leading him into a life of sacrifice and service 
where his white plume, like Henry of Navarre, has waved on a 
thousand battle fields, where right has charged the citadels of 
wrong from the Atlantic to the Pacific. No wonder the liquor 
leaders traduce and malign him, for he has led the fight that 
put them out of business, and he is now eur honored, trusted 
leader as we declare the debauching saloon shall never come 
back. [Applause.] 

I want to say in the next place that I am in favor of the 
passage of this bill, because the failure to pass it would mean 
the reentrance of the German brewer into our economic robbery 
and our American political life, and that is something that 
good men do not desire and brave men, thank God, will net 
willow. [Applause.] 

In the next place, I wish to reply to my genial friend from 
New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] and emphasize the mistake in saying 
that this constitutional amendment loses its sacredness and its 
binding force because it represents the sentiment of only a 
part of the American people. I remind him and those who 
hold with him that this amendment has been added by ordinary 
constitutional process. I remind the Members of this House 
that all constitutional amendments that have been added since 
the birth of our Nation and the adoption of our Constitution 
have been put there as the expression of a part and not of all of 
the American people. The amendment concerning slavery, the 
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amendment concerning equal suffrage, the amendment concern- 
ing ‘prohibition, all express the thought of a part, indeed, a 
majority, of the American people. 

PROHIBITION LAWS OF GOD AND MAN. 

And let me say in reply to the many declarations that it is 
“dangerous to tell men they must not,” that an argument of 
that kind would abrogate practically every law of God and 
man from Sinai down to Washington City. 

I say it seriously and with grave concern. I think it is one 
of the saddest hours I have ever ‘nown for the youth of Amer- 
ica, who constitute “the to-morrow of this Republic,” to read 
from the floor of the American Congress the statements of 
leaders who have sworn at this sacred desk to stand by the 
Constitution of the United States and for the enforcement of 
the law, these defiant utterances against this bill, when almost 
every such utterance will encourage the breaking of this law 
all over America. [Applause.] And if this law, born in un- 
selfish love for humanity’s happiness and enacted as the result 
of the demand of the overwhelming majority of the people of 
this country—if this law is to ‘be trampled with impunity—if 
its sacredness is to be scouted and its majesty flouted even by 
Members of the Congress that passed it, then I ask, in God’s 
name, what is to become of the youth of America, and what is 
to become of the supremacy of the American flag at heme, 
the respect for our flag abroad? ‘The opponenis of this bill 
are playing with both individual and national destiny. 

WHAT IS IT THE GENTLEMEN WISH? 

As I think of the attitude of the opponents of this remedial 
prohibition legislation, I find myself unable to forget the words 
of a certain brilliant and worthy patriot named Patrick Henry— 
words uttered at a time of a great crisis in our colonial life, 
and paraphrasing his words a little, let me ask, What is it 
the gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is political life 
So dear—are votes so sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
encouraging individual lawlesssness and practical anarchy? 
Are the galleries at home so bacchanalian in their ‘tastes, so 
defiant in their attitude, and so powerful in their influence that 
their applause must be won at the expense of the majesty of 
constitutional law and the debauchery of American youth? 

What is it the gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
they stand out and out for the overthrow of the 
amendment? Let me remind them of the necessary procedure? 
If that is what they really seek, they must secure a constitu- 
tional majority in both branches of Congress and then secure 
36 States in the American Union to ratify the repeal of the 
national prohibition amendment. And that will occur just the 
day after Gabriel blows his t*umpet and declares that time shall 
be no more. [Applause.] 

A PIECE OF HOPELESS FOLLY. 

I grant you that if enough “ wet” men were elected as State 
legislators, Congressmen, governors, and Senators the law 
would be wiped out in a day. But we put you on notice 
that the friends of this law—the greatest moral triumph that 
any nation has ever known—do not intend to allow it. Thank 
God, they will not be found asleep at the switch! And inasmuch 
as your fight for repeal is absolutely hopeless, let me ask again: 
What is it the gentlemen wish? What would they have? Do 
they intend by personal and official example in the Halls of 
Congress to give aid and comfort to lawbreakers and liars all 
over America? Do they intend to join the former governors of 
New Jersey and Maryland, who led their own legislatures to pass 
a beverage act allowing 34 per cent alcoholic content when our 
national law allowimg only one-half of 1 per cent was over- 
whelmingly passed by this House? 

Do they intend to unite their influence with that of the 
former governor of New York, who led the legislature of the 
Empire State of the Union to pass a 2.75 per cent license in 
defiance of the national law? Do they intend to take their 
place beside the Roman Catholic priest in Brooklyn, who a few 
months ago shook his fist at the American flag by urging his 
parishioners to trample under their feet this prohibition law, 
which interferes with their “personal liberties”? In short, 
do they intend to defiantly tell that benevolent old gentleman, 
“Uncle Sam,” to come down from his high place of constituted, 
constitutional authority and go pell-mell to the place “where it 
does not snow ”? 

Let us get down to “brass tacks,” whatever that means. 
Their opposition to an honest effort to strengthen our national 
prohibition law can have but one effect, and that is to help the 
enuse of the lawbreaker everywhere. Is that what the gentle- 
men wish? Then ‘these same gentlemen who ought to be stand- 
ing ‘like a stone wall in Congress and At home for the majesty 
of the law have their doubtful and dangerous reward. 
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If they take comfort in the retort of their erstwhile colleague 
who is now president of the Borough of Manhattan that we 
have “ moonshine stills” in the mountains of Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, I remind them that these illicit dives of devilment are 
only the de‘dant expressions of the appetite begotten by the 
legnlized liquor traffic; that we are making a valiant effort to 
put them out of business without any help or encouragement of 
the devotees of “ wetness” on the floor of this House; but, after 
all, I remind you, as I reminded him, that I suppose it is not 
much more harmful for the Georgia mountaineer to make a 
“Jeetle” for home consumption than it is for the “‘ wet” repre- 
sentatives of “ wet ” communities to make “ moonshine ” speeches 
here in Congress purely for “ home consumption.” 

But frankiy, my colleagues, the issue is too great for lightness 
of speech. To those who claim that the American working- 
man has a right to demand his beer I answer that the brave, 
sober workingmen of my section, thank God, do not want beer. 
They recognize the fact that beer can not be had without 
breweries, and breweries mean the corruption of our politics 
and the sodden debauchery of millions now living and countless 
millions yet unborn. 


CHEAY OPPOSITION AND SOLEMN RESPONSIBILITY. 


It is cheap. the cheapest kind of fruitless criticism for the 
opponents of this remedial legislation to answer with a taunt 
and a jeer that the weakness of the prohibition law is found in 
the fact that too many voters, too many in “ high society,” and 
even some Congressmen, “ vote dry and drink wet” at Christ- 
mas times and other times. That charge gets nowhere. I love 
my colleagues, I honor my colleagues. But I do declare that 
in face of the fact that a majority of the people of the United 
States voted in their respective States and communities to 
outlaw this devilish thing, in face of the fact that both branches 
of Congress voted by constitutional majority to outlaw this 
devilish thing, in face of the fact that the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down the high decision ratifying the 
outlawing of this devilish thing, any private citizen or any 
Member of Congress who will buy blind-tiger liquor with which 
to celebrate the birthday of Jesus Christ, or who will connive 
with any bootlegger to trample the laws of God and man, is a 
reproach to the church to which he or she belongs; that citizen 
is a reproach to the flag that has been made “ stainless flag” ; 
that citizen is a menace to sobriety and clean government and 
a travesty on patriotism; that citizen is a poor example for 
his own children and a dangerous leader for the young man- 
hood of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. I yield 13 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. CockRaAn]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr, Speaker, it has been said with much 
emphasis by supporters of this measure that they have heard 
no arguments with which they have not been made familiar 
during the discussions of the Volstead Act. I do not think 
they have contributed many new arguments themselves, unless 
it be the one advanced by my friend from California, Judge 
RAKER, who struck the rather novel method of producing an 
anonymous communication containing a preposterous statement, 
and then attributing it to opponents of this bill as the argu- 
ment they have advanced upon this floor. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I will not. I have not the time. If you 
will get me a little time at the end, I will gladly yield for all 
questions that gentlemen wish to ask; but I must entreat 
gentlemen to let me finish what I have to say now in my own 
way, because my time is very brief—utterly insufficient to-let 
me make clear the very momentous character of this proposal 
from the aspect that I hope I can place, though inadequately, 
before this House. 

This is not a measure to enforce the prohibition act. It is a 
measure to prohibit medical science from exercising in full 
measure its beneficent influence. It aims to circumscribe the 
possibilities of remedial agencies for remedying the ills that 
beset humanity. It represents in the highest degree the meas- 
ure to which intolerance can go when it is reinforced by a pre- 
tense of moral justification. 

Mr. Speaker, in this proposal we are brought face to face with 
the oldest tendency that at recurring intervals has wrecked free 
governments. The very essence of this Government, the very 
essence of liberty, is that in matters of personal morals the 
State has no right to invade the domain of conscience. 

If the State Government can prohibit the remedies medical 
science would prescribe to remedy human weakness and human 
suffering, then there is nothing it may not prohibit. It may for- 
bid the use of tobacco, of tea, or coffee—even of milk. From 
prohibitive to command, the step is short and easily accom- 
plished. If it can forbid certain articles it can commend others. 
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If the State can tell me what is best for myself and my family, 
then, as one gentleman said, it can prescribe my daily attend- 
ance at church, it can prescribe morning and evening prayer, 
and specify the length of it. To do all these would not be half 
as extravagant as what they have attempted here. It is true 
that in this measure the Government aims to improve morals— 
and by improving them elevate conditions—but that is pre- 
cisely its dangerous feature. 

I want to call attention of gentlemen to this historical fact: 
Never yet have tyranny and prosecution been started to make 
men bad. It has always had its origin in misdirected and mis- 
judged attempts to make them good. Why were men burned at 
the stake, why were over 70,000 men and women burned at 
Smithfield during the reign of Henry VIII? What was the 
reason assigned for this butchery by its author? Why, to save 
their souls from the perversity of their bodies. [Laughter.] 
And when some professed themselves ready to recant and 
conform to the religion the sovereign had established they were 
killed anyhow, lest they might once more relapse into infidelity ; 
that is to say, into disbelief of the religion which the sovereign 
considered the only one consistent with the truths of Revela- 
tions. If, then, we allow the Government to decide for us what 
morality requires and enforce its decision with the club of the 
policeman, we open wide the door through which tyranny and 
persecution have always entered. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Burton] has stated that this 
legislation has resulted in an improved condition of morals, in 
turning the dull eye of drunken despondency into the brilliant 
eye of hopeful anticipation and the staggering gait into a manly 
tread. I think I am quoting him correctly. I answer him that 
instead of having restricted intoxication this prohibition has by 
the judgment of persons best qualified to know increased it. 

This widespread growth of intemperance since the Volstead 
Act was passed justifies the statement made here by several 
gentlemen on the floor that it is absolutely impossible to enforce 
morality with a club. The vehement gentleman who just va- 
cated the floor stated that because some of us object to the 
multiplication of prohibitions against the free actions of citi- 
zens, therefore we are in revolt against the law of man and 
the law of God. We recognize that certain prohibitions are 
essential to the welfare, indeed, to the safety of all society. 
But it has all been a fundamental principle of American con- 
stitutionalism that the Government which Wwe conceive to be 
best, that system which we hold to be the soundest, is the one 
where prohibitions are the least in number. Mr. Speaker, if 
this attempt to establish morality by penal statute should 
succeed, then this Government must be subverted. A better one 
may replace it, but it must be a different one. 

There is one feature of this Government wherein it differs 
from all others. It is fundamental and rests on a certain con- 
ception of humanity which underlies no other political system. 
It acknowledges that man is depraved naturally to some extent, 
but while he is capable of sinking into depravity unspeakable, 
so also is he capable of improvement immeasurable—improve- 
ment so vast that the Creator himself could come on earth and 
assume human nature—not the semblance of it, but the sub- 
stance of it—without suffering any injury or abasement to His 
divinity. 

This Government is founded on the belief that the American 
people embody the very highest moral excellence, and therefore 
that they are the fittest depository of power which ever has 
been found on this earth. 

The corner stone of our political system is this belief—that 
power intrusted to the people will always be exercised to main- 
tain morals and enforce justice. Our laws can never be the 
source, but always the product, of popular morality. If public 
opinion does not sanction, nay, if it does not demand enactment 
of any law, then, though passed a hundred times by Congress, 
it will remain a dead letter on the statute book. 

This measure is founded in deepest distrust of the whole 
American people, on a belief that without the restraining club 
of the policeman they will sink into the worst depravities of 
intemperance. 

If this belief be justified, then no law of this character can 
possibly be enforced. Without public opinion, as one gentleman 
supporting this measure said here, no law is of any force or 
vigor whatever. Placing it on the statute books gives it no life. 
That merely makes it a fountain of disorder, of blackmail, of 
corruption. 

The late James C. Carter, who, I think, it was universally 
admitted was the greatest constitutional lawyer who appeared 
in this country since John Marshall adorned the bench, devoted 
the closing years of his life to preparation of -.a series of lec- 
tures on the fundamentals and essentials of law. 
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Those lectures he intended to deliver at Harvard University, 
but.death intervened and prevented accomplishment of that 
purpose. However, they were fully completed. The substance 
and purpose of them all was to show that all law. is merely 
custom. No law, he insisted, had any foree unless it em- 
bedied a custonr created by the daily doings of men in their 
ordinary avecations. What we call a statute is merely the 
determination of a political society to enforce upon a recal- 
citrant minority obedience to a custom already established by 
the majority. The instances that he gave to vindicate his thesis 
were, first, the absolute failure of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to secure the right of suffrage to the Negroes in 
the Southern States. These amendments were supported vigor- 
ously by the Federal and. the State Governments, by the Army 
and the Navy, by the Supreme Court, and a powerful newspaper 
press. Yet they failed. They are to-day dead letters because 
the pubile opinion of those States regarded enforcement of chem 
as ineompatible with civilized conditions. And it is a fact 
to-day, of which southern men uray well be proud, that they 
violated these constitutional amendments and excluded human 
beings who were unfit for the suffrage from the exercise of it, 
and by that act raised Negroes in the South to a degree. of 
prosperity they do not approach in any Northern State. In 
the North we allow them to vote, but we do not let them work. 

in the South they are net allowed to vote, but they are al- 
lowed to work. 
choice between living where he could vote and living where he 
could work, has elected for work. He has quadrupled in the 
South. He is acquiring property there and attaining a position 
that could not have been anticipated or even conceived a few 
years ago. That impressive result was achieved through reso- 
lute and persistent violation ef two constitutional provisions, 
of the civil rights act, of all the laws that were passed during 
that period of reconstruction, nullification of which was the 
salvation of the South and, I think, a tremendous contribution 
to the welfare of the whole country. Yet gentlemen from the 
South are vehement now in declaring that because this is a 
constitutional amendment it must be observed. 

The other instance that Mr. Carter was wont to give in sup- 
pert of his view was the failure in New York City of laws 
somewhat similar to this enacted by the State legislature. 
The liquor laws were never enforced in New York City. Lecal 
administrations came into power pledged to enforce them, de- 
termined to enforee them, and every one ended in failure. 
Why? Beeause, as Mr. Carter well described it, these legis- 
lative acts were all attempts to impose the customs of Chau- 
tauqua County on Manhattan Island. There would have been 
no necessity for coercive measures to enforce these laws in 
Chautauqua County. There public opinion approved them, but 
they could not be enforced in New York City because there 
public opinion eondemned them. 

It-is really useless to discuss or consider whether that pub- 
lie opinion is good or bad, sound or unsound. It is the epinion 
of the locality, and that being the case you can not enforce a 
law in violation of that opinion. You ean not get juries to 
convict persons accused of violating it. And though you may 
get officers willing to prosecute them, those prosecuted will 
always result, as the able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] said, in a hand stretched out behind the back for 
the secret, sordid argument of corruption to induce aversion of 
the official head when violations occur and in withholding the 
hand of violated law from the shoulder of the offender. 

Tt has been the untold experience of society that whenever 
laws of this kind are passed they lead to an unlawful and 
unwholesome system of licensing violations of them, the pro- 
ceeds of which licensing do not find their way into the Public 
Treasury but into the pockets of officers as the tribute of cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of ail this experience it must be 
clear it is utterly impossible to enforce in any locality a law 
that is against the opinion of that locality. This particular 
law may be enforced in other localities. But it can not be 
enforced in New York. And there is one reason which makes 
it doubly impossible to be enforced. This law invades the do- 
main of medical relief. Think of it, sir! A gentleman here has 
said that there is no such thing in the Pharmacopeia as a 
prescription of alcohol or beer. Of course there is not. They 
do not belong to the domain of prescriptions, 

Prescriptions are cabalistic figures, comprehendible only by 
druggists, which result in certain compounds or drugs that are 
believed to have remedial effect. But as one gentleman sup- 
porting this bill said here to-day, the tendency of medical prog- 
ress now is to avoid prescriptions, or drugs, and fall back upon 
the regulation of food. It has become an axiom of modern 
science that men frequently dig their graves with their teeth. 
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Indeed, it claims that more graves are dug with teeth than 
with spades. It is the improvident use of food with which 
physicians now concern themselves. One. recommendation 
made by many doctors—and every doctor here on the floor has 
testified to it from both sides of the House—is the use of beer 
and ale in moderate quantities to meet certain physical condi- 
tions. This would not be a preseription but advice for regula- 
tion of food. And now you step in to prevent this. And, pray, 
who are you? I ask gentlemen not for a moment to think that 
I am belittling them. But I say that by comparison with the 
learned men who advise use of beer or ale in certain cases, 
you are ignoramuses on the subject, and yet you, ignorant of 
medical science, proceed on some testimony collected here and 
there from nameless witnesses, against the whole body of 
scientific opinion, and say that no matter what science may 
judge essential to the welfare of humanity, forbid—prohibit— 
the attempts of medical skill to reduce the miseries of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not now saying anything about the original 
Volstead Act. That is here, and I have no doubt in the world 
that, some way or other, it and the eighteenth amendment will 
be made ultimately to conform with the opinion and sense of 
right in each locality, as those two amendments affecting Negre 
suffrage have been made to confirm the supremacy of the white 
race in the Southern States. [Loud applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I have not heard a voice here 
to-day from Illinois except on the other side, and I want to 
say that the State of Illinois is for the passage of this bill. 
As far as I am concerned, I do not agree with the gentleman 
who said a minute ago that “he voted against the original bill 
I want it understood, Mr. Speaker, 


799,000 majority. [Applause] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the whole argument against 
this measure is based upon three erroneous assumptions: First, 
that it can net be enforced, as, especially in the State of New 
York, citizens generally will violate it; second, the poor work- 
ingman thereby will be deprived of his beer; and, third, the 
American Federation of Labor, from its convention in Denver, 
Colo., has demanded beer and light wines, and that, forsooth, 
it will be dangerous to Congressmen in future elections to now 
disobey its mandate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is ineumbent upon our President’s adminis- 
tration to enforce the law of this land, constitutional and 
statutory. If eur President’s administration does its duty—and 
I believe that it will—it is going to strictly enforce the prohi- 
bition laws throughout the United States, even in the so-called 
outlaw State of New York; and if they continue to violate it 
there, as was asserted by our friend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] is generally done there, some of his law- 
ignoring, beer-drinking constituents there are going to land in 
the Federal penitentiary unless they reform. It is “Uncle 
Sam’s” law they are going to violate. It is a jury in a 
Federal court they are going to face, before a Federal judge, 
and be prosecuted by a Federal district attorney, all of whom 
are not like our distinguished young friend from Maryland 
{Mr. Hin]. And ultimately these law breakers are going to 
ascertain to their. sorrow that there is no “ monkey business ” 
in Federal courts where our laws have been ruthlessly violated, 
And if you good Republican brothers of ours under your admin- 
istration of public affairs can not enforce the laws then the 
people will put somebody in your places with different adminis- 
trative policies. 

Even should this bill fail of passage, it is not going to be 
the poor workingmen who get these beer prescriptions in New 
York. They will all be gobbled up by the rich millionaires in 
that metropolis, who will be at the head of the line and take 
them faster than the New York physicians can issue them. 
This bill is for the millionaire beer drinkers of New York. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Their supply is already in. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our New York colleagues who are so active 
to-day are speaking for their millionaire beer-drinking con- 
stituents and not for the poor workingmen, concerning whom 
they seem to be so solicitous. 
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Prescriplions for beer as medicine will cost money, and doc- 
tors charge rich men more for prescriptions than they do work- 
ingmen. And doctors are limited in the number of prescriptions 
they muy issue for liquor. Hence will they not be tempted to 
issue all such prescriptions uy to their limit to rich men, and 
noi issue any to the poor workingman? Because they know 
that beer is not a medicine, and that really the man will be 
better off without it, hence they will ease their conscience with 
the thought that after all they have not denied the poor work- 
inzinan any medical relief, which under all other circumstances 
all doctors so readily and generously accord. 

This subject has ceased to be a question of pro and anti, but 
has become a question of obedience to or disobeyance of law. 
It is a question of upholding the fundamental law of the land. 
Are you going to uphold the Constitution or turn it down? 

Mr. TINKHAM. What about the fourteenth amendinent? 

Mr. BLANTON, Ii is all right. I uphold it as well as every 
other part of the Constitution upon which our Government is 
founded. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], in spite of all of whose faults we all love still 
made a sham battle upon the proposed Volstead bill, a rule for 
which he denied, and made a pretense that its passage would 
have been impossible. He knows better than anyone else that 
he could have reported a rule out of his committee, making it in 
order just as it was without amendment, and could have limited 
the debate on it to one hour, or to any other specified time he 
saw fit, and provided for the ordering of the previous question 
at the end of such debate, and could have had a decisive vote 
on it to-day, long before this time had he so desired, but he 
did not so desire. He would give no such rule for the Volstead 
bill. But he himself took therefrom two sections and intro- 
duced the same in the House as his own bili, and gave the Judi- 
ciary Committee to understand that they could take that or 
nothing. But he is not fooling anybody. All of the prohibi- 
tionists of the United States fully understand the situation, and 
his modus operandi. And in a similar way he killed the anti- 
sedition bill, at the instance of Samuel Gompers, when radicals 
were daily preaching revolution and the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment and when 85 per cent of the good people of the United 
States wanted it passed. 

Are you under obligations to obey the mandate of Mr. Samuel 
Gompers and the American Federation of Labor on this ques- 
tion’ Iam not. He has ordered his men to disregard the man- 
date of the Supreme Court of the United States, when it did 
not suit them. He said at Denver the other day that he was 
not willing to trust this Government with the destiny of la- 
borers. I differ with him fundamentaliy. 

Mr. CLASSON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke]. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I would not be 
doing my duty to my country or to labor if I did not reply to 
my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Coorer}]. Mr. Cooper calls the 
attention of Congress to the vote of the American Federation 
of Labor on this question and says that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor does not speak for labor, If the delegates elected 
to and attending the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor do not speak for and represent labor, then the Members 
elected to this Congress do not speak for or represent the peo- 
ple of this country. The delegates to the convention are 
elected by the votes of their membership and go to that con- 
vention to carry out the will and instructions of the class of 
labor they represent. Members of Congress are elected by the 
votes of their constituents and are sent here to carry out their 
pledges and obey the wishes and desires of the people. If the 
American Federation of Labor had gone on record in favor of 
this amendment, it would have taken a couple of you gentle- 
men to hold the Representative from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] in 
his seat, his joy would have been so great. 

And my good friend from Illinois [Mr. YATEs] called your 
attention to the splendid vote he received after voting for the 
Volstead Act. Well, in answer to that I will say I voted 
against the Yolstead Act, and the people of Pennsylvania re- 
turned me to Congress with a greater majority vote than 
before. 

When the Volstead Act was first up I pleaded then for beer 
and light wines for the working people of the country, and I 
stated to the chairman of the committee that if he would 
amend the bill and let the working people of the country have 
their light beer and wines, the prohibition question would be 
settled for years to come; and if not, it would be an issue in 
every campaign, and I think my prediction is true, and I believe 
the issue was very much in evidence in Chairman VoLstTeap’s 
own district and in his campaign. 








This question must be settled right. The working people 
of this country want their beer and light wines, and their 
request should be acceded to. Prohibitive laws—restrictive 
laws which encroach upon personal liberty and the constitu- 
tional rights of the American people—are not wise or just 
laws. They only serve to breed contempt of law and make 
lawbreakers out of law-abiding citizens. The wisest and best 
thing for this Congress to do is to enact sane legislation, honest 
legislation, and progressive legislation in the interest of the 
country and the American people. There is much need of it 
at this time and in this critical period of our country’s history, 
but there is no need and no necessity for legislation which 
tampers with the personal rights of the American people—the 
rights which are guaranteed them by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The American working people are opposed to this amend- 
ment,sand I hope it will be voted down. It is too drastic to 
be fair, and any legislation which is not enacted in the spirit 
of justice and fairness to all is not a workable law and can not 
survive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin {Mr. SrarrorpD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the problem of national pro- 
hibition to-day is the same as it was before the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment. It is one of enforcement. It was 
never a question that prohibition could be enforced in com- 
munities where the sentiment was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the,law, but the problem when the constitutional amendment 
was up for consideration was whether you could compel an 
unwilling constituency to observe a rule of living which was 
counter to that which they believed was proper and right and 
was not within the province of legislative domain. Since Con- 
gress made its attempt to enforce national prohibition we find. 
in communities where the majority sentiment was opposed to 
prohibition, an increasing disrespect for the law. Instead of 
conditions improving, the fact is they are getting worse. 

Many are the instances where persons who prior to the adop- 
tion of the national prohibition act were only given to taking 
a wholesome glass of beer are now given to drinking whisky. 
Go to New York, to Chicago, to any of our large cities, and you 
will see instances of persons who never before had drank 
whisky who are now given over to drinking it ad libitum. The 
problem to-day before the House is whether you are going to 
make the enforcement law ridiculous or seek to establish a 
reasonable provision so is to make it enforceable. 

I care not how blatant the prohibitionist may be, he cer- 
tainly does not wish this unbridled practice of whisky drinking 
to spread. The country, as I sound public opinion, is opposed 
to whisky but favor light wines and beer. And yet by this 
measure you legalize whisky drinking and penalize beer 
drinking. ° 

If whisky and strong wines, with their strong alcoholic con- 
tent, have a medicinal value, as this bill acknowledges, cer- 
tainly beer, with its lighter alcoholic content, has a proportional 
medicinal value, and, further, it has sedative and laxative 
qualities wanting in whisky. 

Instead of striving to ban whisky and its concoctions, you 
surrender to the whisky proprietary medicine interests and 
permit them to manufacture and druggists to sell whisky under 
camouflage names. Instead of Congress seeking by legislation 
to restrict the use of whisky, you recognize it by this bill, but 
restrict the medical profession in prescribing beer, with its long- 
time recognized health-giving qualities. 

Farmers are not specially opposed to this legislation, because 
they can have their private stills and make their own whisky 
and have their homemade wines, The people of Ohio and the 
people of Kansas, seemingly, by the voice of their Representa- 
tives here, aré in favor of this legislation, because they do not 
need prescriptions to get their medicated whiskies in the form 
of patent medicines; but when it comes to the question of 
allowing the toilers in the industrial centers to have their 
mild stimulant in a glass of beer, to allow nursing mothers a 
mild, harmless beverage to sustain them, those on the other 
side—and three have risen on the Democratic side—throw 
sneers at the Germans because they happen to have a desire 
to drink that which has been health giving to them. But there 
are more people in this country than those of German ancestry 
who wish to have the privilege to drink beer and light wines 
given to them, The growing demand to have this privilege 
restored is not confined to any nationality or to any class. 
The demand is general—country wide—and will not down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 


The time of the gentleman has 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two and one-half min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
want to correct an impression that New Jersey is entirely wet, 
as two of my colleagues have spoken against this amendment. 

I want to say a few words in favor of this amendment, espe- 
cially representing the womanhood and the youth of my district, 
who have been benefited by the results already obtained by the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment. What they want and 
the average voter asks is a fair enforcement of this law as 
other laws are enforced. What has been lacking has been but a 
partial enforcement of the law in question. As a former mayor 
of one of the large coast cities I found more difficulty in stopping 
the sale of beer than whisky. 

No arguments presented here to-day have convinced me that 
beer is not intoxicating. 

Let us adopt this amendment and give this law a fair trial. 
I thank you for your courteous attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, during this debate it has been 
frequently intimated that there is a strong organized propa- 
ganda to bring about the defeat of this proposed bill. These 
charges to prejudice the minds of the Members can not be sub- 
stantiated, as they are without foundation whatever, but it can 
not be successfully denied by anyone that there is an organized 
movement on the part of the Anti-Saloon League, aided and as- 
sisted by two or three of the largest brewers, who are en- 

‘deavoring to eliminate the smaller brewers who are nranufac- 
turing a much better near beer than they, but who, unfor- 
tunately, are not in position to expend tremendous sums in ad- 
vertising their product as do these few large brewers. This 
proposed legislation is also favored by some of the large dis- 
tillers who, notwithstanding the fact that they have disposed of 
most of their stocks, still hold large quantities of stocks of others 
and being the only ones authorized to bottle in bond are hold- 
ing up the owners, and the wholesale and retail druggists, by 
charging them for bottling at the rate of $3 a gallon, or $9 or $10 
for a case of 12 bottles. 

Mr. Speaker, the opposition to this bill comes from the great 
majority of the medical profession and from the continuously 
increasing number of American citizens who are opposed to 
sumptuary legislation which deprives an honored profession 
from its rights and people of thei. liberty. Notwithstanding 
the statement of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], I 
maintain the people have not had ample time or opportunity to 
be heard against this measure. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Cooper], in his usual clever way, endeavors to minimize the 
action of the American Federation of Labor at its recent Denver 
convention, charged the adoption of the resolutions favoring 
the return of light wines and beer to the world’s greatest labor 
leader, Mr. Samuel Gompers. The gentleman further states 
that he is not ready to follow him and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled does not represent 
American labor. 

In answer to that statement let me ask the gentleman if the 
eonvention of the delegates of the American Federation of 
Labor, representing directly 5,000,000 and indirectly 15,000,000 
more American laboring men and women, does not speak for 
the American laboring people, who does? Mr. Speaker, that 
convention by a nearly unanimous vote again has gone on 
record—not for the saloon as some gentlemen charge, but for 
personal liberty and for civil rights and the humanizing of the 
Volstead Act. So there may be ho misunderstanding as to the 
action taken by the convention, I insert an extract from the 
proceedings, giving the resolution adopted: 

Whereas great dissatisfaction is manifested throughout our country 
among all classes against the Volstead enforcement law; and 

Whereas many of our people were of the impression that with the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment it would not exclude the 

Nation’s national beverage, that of wholesome beer; and 
Whereas the drastic Volstead law has brought about the wholesale 

illicit manufacture of whisky and other strong alcoholic liquors or 

concoctions, which has resulted in the deaths of hundreds of our 
citizens and has impaired the sight of thousands otf others, due to 


the drinking of concoctions containing wood and denatured alcohol; 
and 
Whereas this deplorable condition has made the Volstead enforcement 
law unpopular with the vast majority of our citizens: Therefore be it 
Resolved, Vhat the American Federation of Labor, in the forty-first 
annual convention, assembled in Denver, Colo., declare itself in favor of 
modification of the Volstead law so as to permit the manufacture and 
sale of a national beverage of wholesome beer; and be it further 
Resolved, That the officers and executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor be, and are hereby, directed to do everything within 
their power to have the contents of this resolution carried into effect, 


Mr, Speaker, it is to be regretted to what extent the Anti- 
Saloon League and some Members on this floor will go and 
how intemperate they become when it comes to forcing the 
passage of this sumptuary and fanatical legislation. Some try 
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to create prejudice by endeavoring to inject the belief and 
false impression by continuous insinuation against the German 
brewer. Such tactics, insinuations, and charges should be just 
as strongly condemned as the action on the part of some of 
the southern and northern Members who still do not know 
that the Civil War is over, and for their benefit I desire to 
read the views expressed by Thomas Jefferson on that very 
question in his letter of introduction to Col. Charles Yancey 
of one Capt. Miller. 

Thomas Jefferson, on January 6, 1816, addressed a commu- 


nication to Col. Charles Yancey containing the following state- 
ment: 


There is before the assembly a petition of a Capt. Miller which I 
have at heart, because I have great esteem for the petitioner as an 
honest and useful man. He is about to settle in our country and to 
establish a brewery, in which art & think him as skillful a man as 
has ever come to America. I wish to see this beverage become com- 
mon, instead of the whisky, which kills one-third of our citizens 
and ruins their families. He is staying with me until he can fix 
himself, and I should be thankful for information from time to time 
of the progress of his petition. 


I regret, Mr. Speaker, that there are some Members so blinded 
with prejudice that they will make use of the most ridiculous 
pieces of literature, as has been done by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker], who endeavored to make the House 
believe that he was reading from a card received from an ex- 
drunkard, when a blind man could have known that it was an 
anonymous card mailed from Washington to every Member and 
originated by the Anti-Saloon League. Time does not permit 
me to read it, but for the purpose of showing to what extent 
the prohibition fanatics will go I insert it in my remarks: 


A DREAM. 


Two couples were standing in the spirit world viewing the actions 
of their children in this world. My wife and I saw our boy stag- 
gering through the streets. Our agony was intensfied by an angel 
who said, “ Had you done your duty this would not have been.” I 
had lived a drunken life until almost ready for the grave, and she 
was in favor of and kept “ peer and light wines ” for daily temperate con- 
sumption. 


My companion and wife, 2 man and woman who had never drank 
anything intoxicating, but who had upheld the rights of others to do 
so—the man a Member of Congress, his wife a social leader, gazed 
on the little daughter whom they had left below in a drunkard’s home, 
surrounded by poverty and misery. 

As before, the angel said: “Had you done your duty when an in- 
habitant of the world this would not have been.” “But I never did 
any of these things.” “True, but your influence was never exerted 
against them and you are as guilty, if not more so, than your friend.” 

Moral: Fight “beer and light wines” and all officials who favor 
them as you would a rattlesnake, for, as has been well said, “It is a 
notorious fact that nearly all drunkards begin by drinking ‘ light wines 
and beer’ when young, and as the appetite grows, the desire for 
stronger drink is developed.” (An ex-drunkard who began on beer.) 


It is charged by some of the proponents of this legislation that 
the medical profession does not believe in prescribing beer and 
wine. I have in my possession a communication received only 
this morning, showing that a poll has been taken in the State 
of Illinois and that nearly 80 per cent of the physicians have 
gone on record declaring themselves as opposed to this and 
similar legislation and against restricting them in prescribing 
what they velieve is most beneficial to their patients. The gen- 
tleman from New York, Dr. K1nprep, who addressed the House 
a little while ago, and who is one of the leading physicians of 
New York City, with 30 years of honorable practice, has clearly 
demonstrated that in many instances wine and beer possess 
not only food and strength but medicinal values and is pre- 
scribed by the highest and most reputable members of the medi- 
cal profession. 

Mr. Speaker, to show the fallacy of the arguments of 
two of the Members from Ohio, who stated they were in re- 
ceipt of petitions from their respective congressional districts 
signed by 50 physicians who are opposed to prescribing wine 
or beer, I wish to insert extracts from an article appearing 
in the June issue of the Illinois Medical Journal, which quotes 
statistics from the Medical Pocket Quarterly, Jersey City, 
N. J., showing the result of a referendum of 25,000 votes cast, 
Of this number 20,176 physicians were against any legislation 
proposing to change the provisions of the Volstead Act pro- 
hibiting the prescribing of wine and beer, while only 1,935 
were in favor of further governmental regulation. This, to 
my mind, shows conclusively the stand of this high profession 
against Government interference in their prerogative of 
prescribing whatever they believe proper. The extract from 
the Illinois Medical Journal is as follows: 

A referendum vote taken on this question by the Medical Pocket 
Quarterly (Jersey City, N. J.) to establish the sentiment of the pro- 
fession on the question showed 20,176 votes against the surrender 
of this privilege to the Government and 1,935 in favor of surrender, 


while 1,134 failed to vote. ‘The total vote cast is claimed by the 
Quarterly to be “the largest, most nation-wide, and most representa- 
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tive vote ever cast by the physicians of this country on any single 
subject,” and shows a significant solidarity of sentiment. We read: 

‘Physicians of every State in the Union voted in this referendum, 
including practitioners in ail the States of the South and West 
which were running on a prohibition basis before the enactment of 
the eighteenth amendment, Country as well as city physicians par- 
ticipated in equal amount, the vote as a whole epitomizing clearly 
the unwillingness of the medical profession to relinquish the pre- 
rogative they enjoy, even if they all do not exercise it, for personal 
or other reasons,” 

I also wish to insert a statement by Dr. Charles J. Whalen, 
editor of the Illinois Medical Journal, and also a eommunication 
which I have just received from Dr. H. Preston Pratt, secretary 
of the Legislative Medical Committee, of Chicago, Tl. _ 

Dr. Charles J. Whalen, editor of the Illinois Medical Journal, 
Says: 


The attempt by legislative enactment to say how a doctor shall prac- 
tice medicine and what he shall charge for his services is an unwar- 
ranted restriction upon the freedom of his practice. If you put a limi- 
tation on the price he shall charge for liquor as medicine, you can also 
put a price on his charge for digitalis, or an operation, or even what 
a lawyer shall charge for a divorce case, If this proposed law is 
adopted, what is to prevent the legislature — the fee in an 
obstetric case to $1.88? I claim the right to prescribe for a patient 
anything I may see fit, and my reputation as a physician depends upon 
the judgment with which I exercise this right. 


LEGISLATIVE MEDICAL COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, June 25, 1921. 
Ilion. A. J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. € 

DEAR Sm AND FeLnow CrrizeN: We take this means of directing the 
attention of you and your fellow Members of Congress to a phase of 
the existing and contemplated so-called prohibition laws, enactments, 
provisions, and suggestions in the belief that it will give a broader and, 
if the term is permissible, more comprehensive view of the entire 
situation, 

Through agitation, misunderstanding, and misrepresentation the 
medical profession, 95 per cent honorable, skilled, responsible, schooled 
by teaching and experience, is under indictment as a potential and 
actual lawbreaker; rated, held, and classified practically in the same 
category as gun toters or beotleggers. : $ 

This. is a serious and monstrous error, which careful analysis will 
proye. The responsibilities, obligations, duty, and practice of the 
trained, matriculated, and licensed physiciafi place him as administer- 
ing to and a servant of humanity; by his knowledge, judgment, and 
experience employing the best methods, agents, and materials for the 
alleviation and cure of human ills. 

In the premises his very existence is at stake, being juggled about 
at the merey of certain whims and foibles that are fundamentally 
dangerous and unsound. Wines and alcoholic malt beverages have been 
employed as among the most valuable props of medical practice for 
more than a hundred years, for their essential therapeutic and food 
value and strength. In the best judgment of the medical profession, 
as vehemently veiced and expressed by individual members, these forms 
of medicine and food should continue to be available in the practice of 
medicine. 

The physician of the United States is not a lawbreaker, potential 
or aetual; he is not an opponent of any measure for the protection and 
guidance of the greater number; he is not seeking any class legislation 
or special privilege. He has observed the fearful increase of diabetes 
and diabetic conditions in the Nation. He has noted with appre- 
hension the infringement by legal act of rights and duties that are 
paramount in preperly adjusted civilization and standard of living. 
fle does, and memorializes you and your honorable fellow Members of 
Congress against the enactment of laws and establishment of priti- 
sions that strike at the very foundation of medical practice, the use 
and application of the proper medicinal and food materials, in their 
recognized forms and uses. 

Out of a recent crystallized sentiment of the physicians of the State 
of [linois grows the national organization of individual and collective 
protest, as represented by the undersigned at this time. It is a note- 
worthy fact that abeut 80 per cent of the physicians of Illinois filed 
their written and definite protests against measures pending in the 
Illinois General Assembly at that time, setting up similar restrictions 
and limitations as hereinbefore described. A leading medical authority 
insisted that 95 per cent of the individual members of the medical 
profession of the United States, not as organizations or societies, would 
give similar expression. The protests of the individual physicians of 
Illinois are signed documents not for publication but subject to re- 
view and corroboration. 

Recognizing the lateness of the hour for such action, it is hoped 
and prayed that no decisive action be taken by Congress before reason- 
able opportunity is given for securing and submitting the individual 
expression of the physicians of the United States, a quick process and 
a voice that should be heard. 

Are we to become a Nation of diabetics because of prohibition? Are 
we to subject ourselves to the medical practice of legislators and lay- 
men? To what institution or medium shall we turn for the relief of 
our ills and ailments if the fundamental principles and _ respon- 
sibilities of the medical profession and practice are shackled and 
practically destroyed? 

Your counsel, aid, and cooperation are urgently sought in this all- 
important time and premise. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
H. Preston Pratt, M. D., Seerctary. 

I also wish to insert as part of my remarks an article signed 
by nine of the most prominent physicians of New York City, 
appearing in the Medical Journal of June 4 of this year, 
page 1593: 

It should be pointed out that the Volstead Act contains the most 
drastic legislation affecting the medical profession yet enacted. A 
physician becomes a criminal by the mere fact of writing a prescription 
for more than a pint of whisky for one patient within 10 days, and, so 
far as the revocation of his permit is concerned, is denied his constitu- 
tional right of trial by jury. (This interpretation of the law is sup- 
ported by competent legal opinion.) The law states that “After a per- 
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mit has been revoked by.the commissioner the permittee may have a 
review of the decision before a court of equity. During the pendency 
of such action such permit may be temporarily revoked.” 

The precedent established by the Volstead Act in restricting medical 
practice should, if physicians value their therapeutic liberty, be met 
with a protest which will command attention. To-day it is alcohol, 
to-morrow it may be any remedy which falls under the ban. 

We would suggest that the physicians of the country write to their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress in terms which leave no doubt 
with respect to their attitude concerning the regulation of therapeutic 
procedure by statute. 

CHARLES L. DANA, M. D., 
SAMUEL A. Brown, M. D., 
SAMUEL W. LAMBeRT, M. D., 
Ropert A. Hatcuer, M. D., WARREN COLEMAN, M. D., 
HERMANN M. Braces, M, D., New York. 


An article appearing in the Washington Post gives an account 
of an interview with the former head of the legal division of 
the prohibition department, Mr. Alfred D. Van Buren, who, 
better than any other man, is familiar with the effect this legis- 
lation has upon the country. I can not help but feel that it 
has escaped the attention of a large number of Members who 
need positive and real enlightenment on this vital question, and 
I therefore avail myself of the privilege of incorporating it as 
part of my remarks. 


CALLS FOR SANITY IN PROHIBITION LAW—NATION DRIFTING TO DRY 
ANARCHY, SAYS A. VAN BUREN AS HB RESIGNS ENFORCEMENT POST— 
LEGITIMATE BUSINESS HURT—-RESPECT FOR LIQUOR ACT CAN NOT BB 
ENGENDERED BY RUTHLESS RESTRICTIONS, HE ASSERTS. 


Warning that the entire prohibition situation may be thrown open 
to “ judicial intervention and review” unless saner methods displace 
the constant cries from extreme drys for more severe enactments by 
Congress was given to-night by Alfred D. Van Buren, formally an- 
nouncing his resignation as chief counsel to the Federal prohibition 


commissioner. 
Vg The country is drifting toward prohibition anarchy,’ said Mr. 
Van Buren. “Unless calm and sane judgment displaces popular ex- 
citement and hysteria, the respect for the law, so essential to enforce- 
ment, will be lost, and the entire situation will be thrown open to 
judicial interveation and review.” 

s 


a * Xt * a * 
PEOPLE ARB INDIGNANT, 


Stating that while there can be no doubt that when the amendment 
was adopted the people intended to prohibit for all time intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes, Mr. Van Buren said: 

“There is reason to doubt that the people intended, or at least 
fully understood, that the measure for its enforcement would be car- 
ried to the extremes which Congress deemed necessary to include in 
the national prohibition act. 

“Consequently, when the penne realized—and they are just begin- 
ning to realize—that the practice of medicine, pharmacy, chemistry, 
and even religion, is affected, surprise and consternation has prevailed, 
which in many sections has given way to resentment and indignation.” 


Mr. Speaker, in reply to those who fear that people may ob- 
tain beer for beverage purposes, I say how much better it would 
be to obtain it in a legitimate way than by illegal means. I 
feel confident that if 38 per cent beer were permitted that the 
thousands upon thousands of stills in every State of the Union 
would not increase but diminish within a very short period, 
and thereby millions of our otherwise law-abiding citizens would 
not be forced to become violators and transgressors of the law. 
It is for that reason that I include as part of my remarks sev- 
eral newspaper articles touching on various phases of the ques- 
tion which I hope will strike home to those who have been 
swayed by prejudice and unreliable reports in legislating on 
this all-important subject: 


[From the Washington Post.] 


BLAMES CRIME ON PROHIBITION—-EFFORTS TO ENFORCE DRY ACT ALSO 
RESPONSIBLE FOR LAWLESSNESS, SAYS GOV. CORNWELL. 


[By the Associated Press. ] 


HouNntTINGTon, W. VaA., February 21. 

Goy. John J. Cornwell to-night, in an address before the Men’s Serv- 
ice Chapter of the Trinity Episcopal Chureh, declared it as his belief 
that the. prevalence of crime in the United States is due rimarily to 
national prohibition and attempts to enforce the Volstead Act. 

“There is more crime in the United States now than ever before in 
her history,” he said. ‘“‘ This is due to our national prohibition laws 
and attempts at their enforcement, and mueh of our crime is due to 
violations of these laws. The number of violations of these laws is 
astonishing, and the number of arrests, as well as the number of flagrant 
cases in which there are no arrests, is astounding. 

“Men have not accustomed themselves to these new laws. When the 
quart a month law was effective I pardoned men by the hundreds. 
There were several reasons for this, chief of which was the jail census, 
which showed that there were 1,800 men in the jails of the State, 
Some business institutions were unable to operate on account of the 
number of their employees in jail. 

“This condition had to be relieved. It is not possible to eliminate 
or to reduce crime by the pyramiding of penalties. The only way is 
through education and Christianization.” 


[From the New York Herald.] 
“DRUNKS TREBLED SINCE PROHIBITION,” SAYS COURT. 


New Yorn, May 28. 
Magistrate Geismar, in the Fifth Avenue court, Brooklyn, yesterday 
expressed surprise when nine men were arraigned before him charged 
with intoxication. The magistrate said: 
“Tf you can afford to buy ‘booze’ you ean afford a stee 
tired of seeing so many drunkards. We 


Haritow Brooks, M. D., 
Grorcr B. WALLACE, M. D., 
WALTER B, JAMES, M. D., 
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drunks in this court on a Monday morning, but since the advent of 
prohibition the number has tripled.” ‘ . 

The verdict does not alter Judge Chatfield’s decision that raids may 
be legally made on saloons without search warrants. 


DOCTORS PLEA FOR WINE AS LIFE SAVER. 

Chicago physicians members of the American Protective Medical 
Fraternity yesterday appealed to Gov. Small to veto the bill recently 
assed by the State senate to forbid prescription of light wines and 
eer. The bill permits prescriptions for whisky and narcotics. 

‘*Many lives have been saved by champagne,” says the telegram 
signed by Dr. Eldorado W. Scott, secretary. “In many cases it has 
been invaluable for persons near death, whose stomachs are in such 
delicate condition they can take nothing else. ? 

“Certain forms of beer are invaluable to nursing mothers and for in- 
somnia cases. Sherry wine, with white of egg, has from time im- 
memorial been considered beneficial.” 


{From the Washington Post, May 17, 1921.] 

“Drys” PowerLtess IN NortTH CaroLINA—UNITED STATES AGENTS 
REPORT 100 PER CENT INCREASE IN ILLICIT DISsTILLING—ASK MORE 
AID OF STaATE—UNABLE TO TAKE CARE OF COMPLAINTS, Says FED- 
ERAL CHIEF—RURAL DISTRICTS WORST. 

[By Associated Press.] 
Rauvien, N, C., January 16. 
Organization of a State constabulary to supplement the forces of the 

Federal prohibition agents and county officers in mapgecerng the wide- 

spread manufacture of liquor in North Carolina will be urged at the 

— session of the North Carolina General Assembly, it was learned 

to-day. 

Federal authorities admit that the job has grown too big for the lim- 
ited staff of 46 Federal agents now employed in this State. 
Transmitting his annual report to R. S. Brame, supervising agent of 

the prohibition forces, H. G. Gulley, chief of the North Carolina divi- 

sion, declares that a conservative estimate would show an increase of 

100 per cent in illicit distilling in the State during the past year. 


CAPTURED 4,686 ILLICIT STILLS. 


Illicit distilleries captured number 4,686 and the number of men 
and women arrested 2,317, two-thirds of the number being taken by 
Federal agents. 

“We are not able to take care of the complgints that are made to 
our department,” said Mr. Gulley. ‘The rural population of North 
Carolina is infested with violators of the prohibition laws and in some 
communities it is very serious.” 

During the past year 8,257 gallons of contraband liquor were seized 
by Federal agents and half that quantity by the sheriffs of the various 
counties. Federal agents seized and destroyed 13,405 fermenters, 
21,953 gallons of apple cider, 4,450 gallons of molasses, 3,070 pounds 
of sugar, and 1,048,264 gallons of beer. Forty-six horses and 91 auto- 
mobiles were seized and sold at public auction, 

PENALTIES TOTALED $1,153,181, 

The _ total value of the property seized and not destroyed was 
$95,087; and the value of property seized and destroyed was placed at 
$412,947. 

Taxes and penalties assessed against violators of the law totaled 
$1,153,181, which does not include the penalties imposed by county 
authorities. The cost of administration in the State was less than 
$150,000, leaving the Federal Government a net profit of $1,074,238. 


{From the Chicago Daily News, Monday, June 27, 1921.] 
FINDS PROHIBITION MAKES UNITED States GLOOMy—Dr. HELMeER Key, 
STOCKHOLM EDITOR, TELLS OF AMERICAN VISIT IN BOOK. 

Here are a distinguished foreigner’s two comments on prohibition in 
the United States: 

It makes the American people dull and gloomy. 

If you have the price, liquor is not hard to get. 

Dr. Helmer Key, editor in chief of the influential Stockholm daily, 
the Svenska Dagbladet, passes these strictures after a personal tour of 
the United States. He has just published a book in Sweden, entitled 
“My Trip to America in 1920,” which tells the Swedes a great deal 
about America. ‘Translations made from this book in the office of the 
American minister, Ira Nelson Morris, in Stockholm, show that Dr. 
Key was not favorably impressed by the operation of the prohibition 
laws in America last year. 

Here are extracts from the editor’s observations : 

HOW SOME PERSONS GBT A DRINK. 

“The most outstanding characteristic of the situation resulting from 
the prohibition law is a certain atmosphere of silent weariness, prevail- 
ing especially among the lower sections of the people. To the upper 
classes of society the liquor prohibition so far has brought but few 
inconveniences. In the leading hotels and restaurants no alcohol what- 
soever is served, and even if spirits were served occasionally in some 
of the restaurants of New York, it is safe to say that the hotels did 
not dare to transgress the law. 

“An attentive observer might, however, soon enough discover cer- 
tain suspicious maneuvers at the tables around him in the restaurants, 
not a few brandy flasks of the most peculiar shapes being circulated, 
evidently containing whisky or similar liquors. The liquor prohibition 
has given rise to a new branch of goldsmith manufacture, namely, alco- 
holic reservoirs, for instance, in the form of cigarette cases, spectacle 
cases, opera-glass cases, and the like. 

SAYS LIFE BECOMES DULL. 

“ One provision in the prohibition law is that it is forbidden to trans- 
ee alcoholic goods even in one’s own automobile ; this, of course, being 
ut an absolutely illusory yrovision. The control in regard to the ob- 
servance of the law and the problems connected therewith can at first 
not be surveyed by an outsider. What an outsider can see, however, is 
that the moral effect of the law is not of a very favorable nature. 

“The life especially of manual laborers, who could not afford to lay 
up supplies, is very dull. If you visit, as I did, for instance, one of the 
sailors’ homes in the harbor of Philadelphia, you will be struck by the 


immense gloom pervading the place, dreary in itself, where the bored 
men hang over a filthy billiard table or over a game of dominoes, with- 
out the slightest prospect of stimulus. | 

“Very few — had imagined that ale and lighter wines would be 
placed under pro 


ibition nor that prohibition would prove of so long i 
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duration. The discontent, accordingly, is now the greater. I have 

talked with many men and women, and nearly all have expressed dis- 

Satisfaction even though admitting that the prohibition may prove 

beneficial to the people as a whole 
2 cs ” 


ae * ca * 
DR. KEY FINDS PRIVATE STILLS. 


__ ‘Private preparation of spirits and ale is very common. In Wash- 
ington and also in many other places it is declared that there is not a 
kitchen but has its own distillation apparatus for the prepatation of 
whisky or other liquors. The whisky thus manufactured is humorously 
called ‘moonshine whisky.’ ” 

ae ~ ok a & eS 5 * 


DRY ERA A CURSE TO MAN AND NATION; END IT, DOCTORS DEMAND. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 27, 1921. 

The doctors of the country were called upon to-day to unite in an effort 
to repeal the Volstead Act by Dr. W. Wallace Fritz, of Philadelphia, 
president of the Allied Medical Association of America, in an address at 
the annual convention of the organization. 

“The precedent established by the Volstead Act,” he said, “ restricts 
medical practice, and the profession should not permit itself to be 
placed in a position as liquor salesmen and drug stores as saloons. 

“The question is frequently asked, What benefit, if any, has the public 
derived from the enactment of the prohibition law? 

“From general observation it has been a curse to them and to our 
country. It has taken away pure liquor and beer and has substituted 
poison and deleterious liquors and beer. 

* It is teaching the public to drink secretly behind closed doors and 
get drunk. It is causing gambling and immorality; it is causing death 
and blindness. 

“We must decide which is the greater evil from a medical stand- 
point—prohibition or home brew or the free use of — wines and beer 
properly distilied and brewed under Government standard.” 


I also insert a few letters appearing in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, which has opened its columns to a forum on 
“ What Has Prohibition Done for Chicago?” 


Drys AND WETS TELL How LAw Is WoRKING OtvT. 


The Herald and Examiner opens its columns to a forum for its read- 
ers on the subject “ What Has Prohibition Done for Chicago?” 


LIQUOR IS BLAMED, 
PROHIBITION EDITOR: 


I think that one of the most deplorable effects of prohibition is re- 
flected in the “sporty” tendency of young women to drink strong 
liquors as 2 novelty. I know scores of young women of excellent fami- 
lies who had never before tasted intoxicants of any kind, but who 
since prohibition have sampled and become actual liquor addicts. It 
is no longer considered “ common.” B.E.J 


PRICE VILLAGE VIEWS. 
PROHIBITION EDITOR: 


Down here in Price Village, Ind., we got a good idea of what prohi- 
bition is. There are but 19 families here, and although this was never 
regarded as a drinking village, 15 of these families are “ wet,” and 
prove it daily. 

The other four are in doubt about prohibition’s results, but opposed 
to the general idea. 

The prohibition vote in the last election certainly must have some 
purpose, and it was 201,927 out of 27,000,000. Give the people back 
their liberty. I am 76 years old and know that you can not success- 
fully take it away from them - 

. B. 


CALLS IKEADLINE ANSWER. 
PROHIBITION EDITOR: 

The answer to “ What Has Prohibition Done for Chicago?” was an- 
swered the other day on the front page of your splendid paper: “‘ Father, 
crazed by moonshine, kills baby.” That is an answer to the hypo- 
critical prohibition bunch. 

H. F. 


“ WORSE FOR MORE.” 
PROHIBITION EDITOR: 


Prohibition has done nothing Sper tent except to cheat the Govern- 
ment out of funds and give the public worse liquor for more money. It 
was sneaked over on the country and will be abolished very deliberately. 
Let’s stop throwing good money after poor money. 
L. H. 
CAN’T LAST, SAYS LETTER. 
PROHIBITION EDITOR: 


I talk from the standpoint of a temperance enthusiast, and I de- 
clare, from my personal observation, that total prohibition in this 
country is an Outrage and will never have either success or long life. 
There is evidence of it everywhere—more drunkenness in homes, less 
responsibility on the part of labor, and less return to the Government, 
whether national or local. 

I have known a dozen men who were well-balanced and worth-while 
citizens until this legislation, furthered by a group of fanatics and 
sneaked through the legislative channels, was put over on the country. 
It has brought about national drunkenness of the sneaky sort, and 
where it has not produced that result it has brought about national 
sullenness, a new attitude for America. 


A. J. K. 
HUSBAND NOW A DRUNKARD. 
PROHIBITION EDITOR : 


I inclose my address and ask you to come up at any hour of the 
day and see the fruits of prohibition—my husband. He is a drunkard, 
and at the age of 38 had never taken a drink until prohibition was en- 
forced, 


Mrs, L. 


“ee 
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WANTS PURE LIQUOR. 

BITTON Mpirer: 

- nearly two years, in all, there ‘has been an era of so-called pro- 
The wealthy during this time have had ample liquor, the | 
: and the lowest element of our population ‘have had more than 
. but the workers, who as a class want nothing more than | 
« beer, haye been able to have none of it. What miserable 
' When is this un-American nonsense to be terminated? 

is a medical necessity, isn’t it? Then ‘how is it, without 








or 


change of centent, a ‘horrible poison? Let us stop the serving of 
poisonous drinks at prohibitive prices. Let us have some pure goed 
fer the serving of which the dispenser pays high tax and asks little 
money. Let’s be done with crime by the half crazed. x 
r. W. B. 
BARRIERS BROKEN DOWN, 
PRouisivion Eprror: 

Since prohibition has been in force I notice that many of my friends 
who either did not drink at all or eccasionally drank a gin fizz or| 
some other light @rink, have taken to whisky; this is particularly true 
of women. 

As no beer and light wine is obtainable, people who desire to drink 
at all drink whisky, with the result that those who formerly stayed 
sober get drunk and those who got drunk get drunker. j 


G. 0. F. 


I embody a repert made by Duell, Warfield & Duell, of New 
York City. te McClure’s Magazine, on the question of pro- 
hibition in 1920, which I believe has not heretofore been given 
te the public, and which I feel is entitled to the most serious 


consideration : DUELL, WARFIELD & DUBLL, 
19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 
McCLUunRe’s MAGAZINE, 
19-23 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: I am forwarding herewith my report in connection with 
the investigation which I have been ‘making at your request these past 
weeks relative to war-time prohibition and the possibility of its repeal, 
to the extent of light wines and beer, before July 1. I am also for- 
warding to you, together with the report of my investigation, some 
leading opinions obtained on this subject from many important men and 
women of the country. p 

Initially, I have found among labor interests a constantly increasing 
discontent over the possibility of the workingman being denied his glass 
«f beer—the beer that helps to wash down dried-out lunch in the noon- 
day heur. The workingman is accustomed to his beer, and not only 
has it been his custom for years but his tradition for centuries. If 
when July 1 comes it is taken away from him, grave labor unrest will 
confront the country, becoming more pronounced as the heat of summer 
increases. There is also another side te this question of labor and 
beer which will cause great discontent—which, in fact, is leading 
squarely in the direction of bolshevism—it is the denial to the plain 
average citizen and workingman what is not denied to the man who is 
rich or even of moderate wealth. The latter for some months past, and 
eyen now, are putting by large stores of various liquors, in many 
instances sufficient to last a lifetime. Whatever the outcome is to be, 
all of us, both rich and poor, should share and share alike in the effect | 
ef any prohibition legislation. That's onky fair play and a square deal, ° 
To do otherwise and permit the rich man to have what the poor man | 
can not have is the bitterest sort of class distinction, and any Jegisla- 
tion which makes this condition possible is class legislation and accord- 
ingly vicious. Such action is playing right into the hands.of bolshevism. | 
My investigation also shows that there is wide discontent among the 


returning soldiers who while fighting were specifically permitted to | 


enjoy, by military order, Hght wines and beer. ‘They very rightfully can 
not understand, when they were good enough to fight and die for the: 


country, and could have their light wine or beer, now that the fight is | 
over and they have returned home, why such a simple privilege is / 


denied them. 

You find the same sentiment everywhere among the rank and file of 
citizens, the great middle class in our country who resent bitterly 
any invasion of their personal privileges as American citizens, their 
right to the pursuit of normal happiness and enjoyment of life. These 
same views are also held by many who never drank anything, ‘men 
and women who are liberal and fair enough ‘to admit that there is no 
harm in drinking a giass of beer, even the minister who at times enjoys 
his glass of beer and welsh rarebit. 

I reach the conclusion that fundamentally whisky and distilled 
liquors containing an obviously high alcoholic percentage has been at 
the basis of the prohibition movement in this country. firmly believe 
that if we had never had whisky we never would have even heard of 
prohibition. Accordingly the elimination of whisky and liquor con- 
taining a great amount of alcohol is doubtless wise, for with that 
another good result will be accomplished, the abolition of the old- 
fashioned saloon, so called, its “back room,” its “ barroom rail and 
family entrance,’”’ which has been a great curse to the country and the 


cause of untold misery and crime. But ithe question of ght wines | 


and beer is a far different matter and presents a harmless compromise. 
In France, for instance, for centuries light wine has been a part of 
the daily meal, and in this connection think for a moment of the great 
strength and virility of the French armies 4 the recent war. But 
France thought it wise to put a ban upon absinthe, just as the United 
States should put the ban upon whisky and legislate against it as a drug. 

Here are some leading opinions obtained from many men and women 
ef great prominence in the country who, while standing against whisky 
and the saloon, fayor light wines and ‘beer: 

Cardinal ‘Gibbons, with whom I recently had a long talk, writes me 
as follows: 

“To present to the people of the country the issue of the use of 
light wines and beers, also the abolishing of the saloon of the old type, 
meets with my hearty approval. For more than 50 years I have 
preached temperance, being convinced that the practice of the virtue 
of temperance has regard to the free will and God-given liberty of 
man, and at the same time makes for merit and reward. I am per- 
suaded that the denial of light wines and beer will be hurtful, if not 
disastrous, to the cause of temperance, and bring contempt upon ‘the 
prohibition law. I know the good qualities of the American people 
which none esteem more highly than myself, I recognize the worth of 
that large labor element, the very backbone of our country, and at 


all times willing to join hands in every fair and honest movement. | 


If, therefore, the law of prohibition can be so interpreted as to permit 
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the use of light wines and beer, I feel sure it will be an efficient 
measure for temperance and meet with the approval of the majority 
of our citizens. 
“Faithfully, yours, 
“J. Canp. GiBBONs,” 
* * ” * * * * 


Here is the opinion held by thé late Col. Theodore Roosevelt, as ob- 
tained from his sister, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, shortly before his death: 

“I remember my brother, Theodore Roosevelt, saying that he found 
it very difficult to make up his mind positively on the subject, but 
that he was inclined to feel that it would be wiser at present to allow 
‘wines and beer.” 

Mrs. Robinson herself writes as follows: 

“After serious thought on the subject of prohibition I have come to 
the conclusion that it would be well for the country were it possible 
to allow the sale of light wines and beer, rather than to make so 
drastic a change as absolute prohibition. 

“Tt would seem that great evils might follow so sudden a change 
~¢ policy, evils which might outweigh any good resulting from the 
change. 

“Yours, sincerely, 
“ CORINND ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 
“(Mrs. DoucLAs RoBinson).” 

Mary Roberts Rinehart has this to say: 

_ “It is my sincere conviction that no amendment ‘to ‘the Constitu- 
tion should be made without a vote of the entire American people. It 
is also my conviction that the restricted sale of beer and light wines 
would ‘be a harmless compromise, and would soothe somewhat our feel- 
ing of outrage at the present interference with our complete liberty 
of action. 

“ Most cordially, yours, 
‘*Mary Roperts RinpHart.” 

Gertrude Atherton writes as follows: 

“What are 'the distractions, enjoyments, pleasures that this coun- 
try, either in its State or National Government, has provided for 
the jaboring class that it should deprive it of one of the few solaces 
poor men find for living? Beer gives a gentle stimulation that causes 
an hour’s forgetfulness of the grinding day, the sordid home. in 
moderation it does no more harm than a symphony concert that exalts 
a woman’s nerves. 

“as it occurred to these ‘reformers,’ who through the criminal 
carelessness of wiser men have temporarily obtained the septs hand, 
that the major part of the laboring class is composed of fore rs 
who from birth have been accustomed to light wines and beer? hese 
men have been encouraged to come to this country because our old 
American stock was so diminished that we must have foreign labor or 
come to a standstill as a nation, and it is not only a criminal lack 
of tact but the height of insolence to denationalize their palates and 
stomachs and force them to wash down their monotonous food with 


water—ice water, which has ruined the American digestion. It would 
be no Jess an infringement on ‘the rights of man, although infinitely 
more beneficial, to pass a law forbidding the native New Hnglander ‘to 


eat doughnuts and pie for breakfast. But it is the doughnut-pie- 
ice-water brain that is responsible for this most insensate and per- 
nicious law ever passed in the United States.” 

Mrs, Atherton also says: 

“Regulation, the abolishment of saloons (the easy drink) would 
result in temperance, in many cases in indifference; but prohibition 
will irritate man in_ the deepest recesses of his self-respect, with a 
result that there will be more secret drunkards all over the United 
States than have ever been known in the history of civilization.” 


Last, but not of least importance, I insert a statement sub- 
mitted by Mr. Charles B. Stafford, an attorney of Chicago, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. Stafford for upward of 
20 years has resided in a prohibition territory and has devoted 
a great deal of thought and study to the prohibition question: 

Stop! Reap! Consriper! 


This letter was delivered to the Judiciary Committee after its hear- 
ings had closed. I have therefore had it printed. I am sending a 
copy te each Member of Congress. May I ask you to read it? 

CHaries B. Srarronp. 
CuicaGco, ILu., May 19, 1921. 
Hon. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 

Chairman, and Members of the Judiciary Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Washington. 


GENTLEMEN: I happened to be in Washington on Friday last, and 
learning that your committee was listening to suggestions on the bill 
to prevent the manufacttire and sale of beer for medicinal purposes, I 
asked permission to address you, but was compelled to leave Wash- 
ington before my name was reached. I was informed, however, that I 
might present in writing my views. 

Permit me to say that at present I reside in Evanston, Ill., and I 
practice law in Chicago. I claim no authority to speak for anyone 
other than myself, but from conversation with friends and acquaint- 
ances in many parts of the country I believe that in what I shall 
say I shall voice the opinions and sentiments of a very considerable 
number of the best citizens of the United States. 

Because I am the seventh generation born in this country and have 
neither affiliations with nor cross-obligations te other nationalities I 
ee shall say some things that only one born and bred with in- 

ited traditions of this land of the free can either feel or dare utter. 
Whether it may or may not take several generations to make a gen- 
tleman, it does take at least three generations to produce a real Ameri- 
ean thoroughly imbued with the ideas and conceptions of true Ameri- 
canism, free from the prejudices and opinions and beliefs which from 
birth, surrounding -circumstances, family life, or education tinge and 
color the views ef all our naturalized citizens. 

The Declaration of Independence rang true because it gave utterance 
to what men and women felt and believed in their heart of hearts. 
For a bundred years after its adoption we American born, with our 
mother’s milk, with the air we breathed, at school, at play, at home, 
at work, fed on the truth of the inalienable rights of Hfe, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. We believed thoroughly in the Roman 
republican doctrine that one might do whatever one pleased with one’s 
own provided no injury resulted to one’s ‘neighbor. Governments de- 
rive their powers from the consent of the governed to protect and se- 
cure these inalienable rights and further their enjoyment. Govyern- 
mental restrictions upon and interference with personal.and individual 
conduct and habits would have driven Washington and Adams and 
Jefferson into immediate revolt, They are distinctly imperialistic doc- 
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trines, foreiga grafts being forced upon us by fanatical autocrats who 
refuse to concede tke possibility of any right. or merit in an opittion. 
contrary to their propaganda. What has this to de with the proposed bilt? 
This: All propesed legislation should harmonize with our general concepts 
of’ American life, American liberty, and American pursuit of happiness. 

The proposed legislation has for its object the prevention of mant- 
facture and sale ef certaim beverages. It attacks these beverages upen 
the pretense that they are nonmedicinal. The general impression of. 
the public is that it is to further the prohibition movement. It is a 
reasonably safe conjecture that neither the proponents nor the sup- 
porters of this bill had in mind any hygienic or pathological measure. 
Witness the presence and activity of probibition’s advocates and repre- 
sentatives. It is the transference of incorporeal psychic concept to 
affect the physical corpus. Medically and morally, lam ——- the bill. 

Kor the past 40 years that alcohol was a most pernicious and in- 
sidious drug and poison has been preached and taught. Most thinking 
men-——and I make bold to include myself in that class—are agreed 
that immoderate use of alcoholic stimulants is absolutely objectionable. 
The line of demarcation between moderate and immoderate use is no 
longer vague or unecrtain. In each individual’s case an overdose of 
aleohol is as readily susceptible of determination as an overdose of 
morphine or strychnine. The amount would vary with each individual, 
for the effect of all substances, foods, or poisons upon the human body 
depends upen idiosynerasy. Even milk, nature’s best food, will poison 
some. Fruits, vegetables, and meats are prescribed and_ proscribed ac- 
cording to the patient’s requirements and their effect. That one man’s 
food is another man’s poison has been demonstrated to be absolutely 
true. Coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar are deleterious under certain conditions. 

If alcohol. be a drug, then put it in the pharmacopeia under the control 
of enlightened physicians. In that respect the attitude of the prohi- 
bitionists is similar to that of the old lady who gave her daughter per- 
mission to swim, but, forbade going near the water. The medical 
fraternity may boast with justice that almost without exception it has 
faithfully and honorably complied with the duties of such trusts. The 
oecasional backsliding druggist, the occasional blacksliding doctor, is 
soon spotted as an outcast, a leper with whom mere contact means 
death and speedily put beyond power to harm. 

But prohibition is fanatie. It is as intemperate as drunkenness. Its 
pettiness is beyond limit and destructive of greatness. It may be safely 
asserted that the history of the world in no nation and in no field of 
human endeavor lists a topnotcher who was a prohibitionist. The 
reason is plain. Temperance, voluntary abstinence, is one of the cardi- 
nal virtues. It has ag its. prerequisite self-contrul, and self-control 
means strength. But prohibition, intemperance, means fanaticism, lack 
of control, and narrowness that is inconsistent with greatness. 

Legislation to be of value must start with a clear conception and 
just appreciation of the subject matter. What is the truth about all 
alcoholics? It is not the use but the abuse that. cries out for remedy. 

Alcohol is potentially present in all grains, fruits, nay, wherever 
starch or sugar is. Digestion in a crude sense is the conversion of 
starch into sugar, and sugar, by easy fermentation, becomes alcohol. 
If the chemists are right, the prohibitionist should stop eating. For 
his stomach is to some extent an automatic still turning out a modicum 
ot boeze daily. In another sense alcohol is a_predigested food. As 
such it is absorbed in the human body and circulated before it has 
been properly assimilated and treated by the various organs and 
agencies involved in the digestive process. To this is attributable the 
deleterious effect of large doses. Conversely, it is claimed that where 
there is exhaustion, weakness, or depression, the fact that it requires 
little from digestive apparatus enables it to feed and nourish those too 
weak to take or assimilate other foods. According to many authorities 
it has no permanent or real effect as a stimulus. Conceding this, it 
is nevertheless universal experience that it does create at least a false 
stimulating sensation, causing a desire for real food. Hence in mild 
forms, as beer, it is claimed to be beneficial as an appetizer. 

The combination in beer has other effects. The best modern authori- 
ties are universally preaching yeast as a healthful aid to digestion. To 
many yeast in its natural condition is not palatable. It needs disguising. 

The ordinary individual finds it necessary to take quinine in a cap- 
sule. Castor oil, because of its bulk, is not generally given in capsules, 
but its value has forced the adoption of a number of blends. No sane 
person would contend that the use of coffee or orange juice or what 
else to assist a dose of castor oil should be forbidden. Why decry 
taking yeast by way of beer? ‘The prohibitionists contend that the near 
beers, nonalcoholic, furnish the benefits without the curse. They will- 
fully blind themselves to the effect of the chemical changes caused by the 
omission of any element. Near beers are not palatable. Small quanti- 
ties of alcohol do stimulate and excite the flow of gastric juices. This 
starts the operation and aids the yeast. Near beers in this. respect fail, 

The wholesale, universal, heediess onslaught of prohibition needs a 
curb, It may be conceded that man can live, thrive, and prosper with- 
out aleohol. Man can live, thrive, and prosper without all things but 
salt and water. Man can and has for centuries lived, thrived, and pros- 
pered without prohibition. Fats, fried food, pastry in excess cause all 
manner of wreckage to health. Should laws be therefore passed to 
forbid the manufacture and sale of wheat cakes and apple pie? If 
prohibition be wise, why should there be the silly and cowardly exemp- 
tion made in the name of religion? Are legislators afraid that church 
sentiment may line up on the side of the wicked? Theology once made 
human sacrifice obligatory, but men quickly realized that an all just, 
all wise, all good, all merciful and loving God would not tolerate 
much less require wicked deeds tn His worship. If wine and beer and 
other alcohoHes are pernicious poisons like opium and morphine, God 
will have none of them. Be consistent. 

If alcohol be the hellish offspring and temptation of the devil, away 
with it to the last atom and ion. Let us be not afraid. For unto the 
prayer of the righteous will God ever give ear. 

Wise centrol, temperance, not prohibition, is needed. 

It is time: to stop and take stock of the moral effect of prohibition. 
I have for many years lived in a section kept free of saloons by local 
option. In the suburbs of Chicago along Lake Michigan, north to 
Waukegan, for years voters were against traffic in liquor. So long as 
Chicago was wide open the suburban resident was careful to keep the 
shadow of a saloon from his hyme. A saloon was. an offensive place 
for which he had neither occasion nor use. So long as liquor of alt 
kinds and quantities could be brought from Chicago, local option was 
perfection. Residence in a dry State like Indiana was ideal so long as 
it was bounded by wet Ohio, wet Kentucky, and wet Illinois. ‘The 
Hoosier lived in paradise with the tree of knowledge a few hours’ ride 
to Cincinnati, Lovisville, or Chicago. 

The advent of national prohibition has brought widespread change in 
the attitude of citizens. Many who rarely touched My mae actuated b; 
a resentment to personal restriction, take pleasure in showing their 
opposition by frequent and open violation. Many financially able Iaid 


im stores sufficient te last their estimated lives. Bootleggzing and 
private stills have been. encouraged by others. Robberies, burglaries, 
perjury, forgery, and other crimes have become prevalent. The price 
hat can be obtained fur liquor has encouraged lawbreaking. Men 
otherwise exemplary citizens feel justified in aiding and abetting Hlegal 
traffic in liquor. 

True it is that in republics majorities should govern. But in our 
American concept, local options—majorities in constitutional divisions of 
State, county, city, town-—-must be recognized and dealt with. There is a 
limit to the tyranny of majorities. is was holdly set. forth in the 
Declaraticn of Independence. 

One of the earliest amendments to the Constitution recognized that 
certain subject matters should not be legislated without unanimous con- 
sent, That list was not intended to include all exemptions. One of the 
original thirteen States accepted the Constitution upon condition that 
no further power would be conceded to the Federal Government. It 
demonstrates the American conception of inalienable rights that govern- 
ment should not be permitted.to invade. It did. not include prohibition, 
because no man then alive could conceive the possibility of such legislation, 

There is. of necessity a limit when unanimous consent must be neces- 
sary. Suppose some great religion should obtain a three-fourths control 
of the country. Suppose its heads should first amend the Constitution 
by eliminating religion from the list requiring unanimous consent, and, 
having thus paved the way, pass 4 constitutional amendment and other 
laws fixing an exclusive state religion for these United States and pro- 
viding for enforcing conformity. Such things could not be, say you? 
Such a condition is no more impossible than national prohibition was to 
an American 40 years ago. 

Every constitutional amendment and every enactment passed over the 
wishes of a large majority and jammed down on such minority is cursed 
by destroying im such minority that love of country and respect of law 
and order that should be the chief virtue of a citizen. itness the 
effect_of the abolition amendments and laws passed after the Civil War. 
The Southern States have always refused to accept them, have eyaded 
and nullified them whenever and wherever possible. Worse than all, the 
effect of that tyrannical outburst of abolitionism! Tt has ever since 
destroyed independence of thought and action by: Southern States on all 
questions. Bor whatever arises is now by Southern States first tested 
by: How will it affect the Negro situation? It is absolutely certain that 
the support by Southern States to this very prohibition proposition was 
given not that the white man of the South desired to forego his julep or 
toddy but_that the menace of the drunken Negro should be destroyed. 
With the Negro eliminated, the South would be overwhelmingly against 
prohibition, because it is overwhelmingly in favor of the broadest liberty 
of personal action and conduct. 

Fanatical radicalism has always been followed by wildest riet. Wit- 
ness the Puritan control of England. No set of men were personally 
more pure in thought or action, more sineerely desirous of benefiting 
mankind, more altruistic in purpose of establishing God’s heaven on 
earth, than the founders of the Puritanism that beheaded Charles I and 
installed Cromwell as ruler of England. And then followed the unspeak- 
able debauchery of mind, body, and soul of the reign of Charles I. 

Because I believe in temperance, I am  _— to prohibition. Be- 
cause I believe that beverages like beer, with small alcoholic content, 
are in many cases beneficial, I believe their manufacture and sale should 
be allowed. Because I believe that alcoholics in all forms are drugs, 
I believe their manufacture should be under careful governmental super- 
vision and their use and sale under the control of intelligent physicians. 
Because I believe not in drastic coercion but enlightened persuasion, I 
believe the most heneficial results and permanent good will follow, not 
from prohibition, but from governmental control through the doctors. 

Because FE believe your committee is sincerely interested in trying to 
work out legislation that will prove wise and helpfal, I take the liberty 
of making these suggestions that may open a line of thought which. if 
not productive of good, may at least pisvent what in my humble opinion 
threatens to be the most egregious 6f blunders. 

Very respectfully, i 
CHARLES B. Svarrorp. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the few articles, statements, and 
communications of the many thousands which I have received 
and which I have taken the privilege to insert will be read and 
studied by the gentlemen who are advocating this legislation 
with the hope that they will realize the tremendous resentment 
against further restrictive legislation, and if they are sincere in 
eliminating the illicit manufacture of spirits and inereasing 
drunkenness that they themselves will recommend the manufac- 
ture and sale of light wines and beer. 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield four and one-half min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humrrreys}. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I voted 
against the Volstead Act because [ believed it was a radical 
misinterpretation of the manifest purpose of the eighteenth 
amendment. In section 35 of that bill it was. provided that 
very heavy penalties might be imposed upon: citizens eharged 
with the illegal manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors 
without first establishing their guilt by the ordinary processes 
of the law. 

The bill which we are now considering expressly approves 
and reenacts this anomalous provision of that act. Under its 
provisions a citizen may be deprived of his property and sub- 
jected to all sorts of taxes and penalties, to quote the statute, 
“upon evidence of such fllegal manufacture or sale.” Not 
“upon proof,” mind you, not “upon conviction,” but “upon evi- 
denee of such illegal manufacture or sale a tax shall be as- 
sessed against and collected from the person responsible for 
sueh illegal manufacture or sale in double the: amount now 
provided by law, with an additional penalty ef $500 on retail 
dealers and $1,000 on manufacturers.” What sort of evidence? 
The statute does not prescribe. It may be direct, positive, cir- 
eumstantial. An affidavit that a party is or has been making 
liquor illegally may be taken by the enforcement officer as evi- 
dence, although the accused has never been confronted by the 
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witness, An assessment of double the old tax, plus all the 
penalties and in addition thereto $1,000, is made. 

The party assessed may protest his innocence, but, if the en- 
forcement officer so decides, his claim in abatement will be dis- 
allowed and the collector instructed to distrain the property 
of the accused. His only recourse then is to sue out a writ of 
injunction in the Federal court and satisfy the Federal judge, 
if he can,-that the Government is proceeding without “ evidence.” 

Let us suppose a case. A still is found up the creek in a 
thicket on Friday, whereupon our old friend John Doe informs 
the officers that he saw our equally old friend Richard Roe on 
the preceding Thursday coming out of the woods near the place 
where the still had been discovered, his countenance illumined 
by a smile of satisfaction such as had not been observable there- 
tofore since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

Would this be evidence of the guilt of the said Richard, and 
if not, why not? 

But, in addition to this, suppose that Mr. Doe should make 
affidavit to other and more convincing circumstances touching 
the zuilt of Mr. Roe. This would be evidence, and in that en- 
thusiasm which characterizes the zeal of the prohibition officers, 
overlooking the fact that these two gentlemen had many times 
appeared as litigants the one against the other in the civil as 
well as the criminal courts of the realm, can it be doubted that 
poor Richard would be duly assessed under the provisions of 
section 35? 

“T am not guilty,” he would naturally insist, assuring the 
commissioner that the smile was the effect of reminiscence 
and not of indulgence; but this has nothing to do with the case, 
and there would be no occasion to cumber the Rrecorp with any 
such irrelevant matter. The law says “upon evidence,” not 
upon proof, not upon conviction, not upon guilt, but “ upon 
evidence,” and the law books all tell us that there is a very 
marked difference between evidence and proof. Evidence is 
that which is legally submitted to a court of competent juris- 
diction for the purpose of establishing proof of the allegations in 
controversy. It may not be sufficient to establish the fact; it 
may fall far short of proof, but it is none the less evidence. 
This language was written into the bill by the Committee on 
the Judiciary of this House, a comiuittee composed exclusively 
of gentlemen learned in the law, and the enforcement officers 
must assume that they meant what and only exactly what they 
said. 

Now, this case may be said to be an extreme and unwarrant- 
able assumption, but as a matter of fact it is nothing more 
than the usval practice, if I am correctly informed. I have 
heard related in the cloakroom by a number of gentlemen 
numerous instances no less remarkable than this one. 

One gentleman a few days ago related that a reputable 
druggist had been assessed $2,400, his offense consisting of an 
alleged unlawful sale of a bottle of Tichnor’s Antiseptic. The 
druggist protested his innocence; insisted that he had in no 
wise violated the statute. He was not indicted, not haled into 
court to answer any criminal charge, simply assessed $2,400 
“upon evidence.” 

But this is not all. 
follows: 

The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may compromise any civil cause arising under this title before bringing 
action in court. 

And so forth, 

This druggist wrote to his Congressman, and, knowing him 
to be a reputable druggist and convinced that he would not 
intentionally violate the law, this Member took the matter up 
over the phone with the prohibition officer here, and was told 
that they would compromise the matter upon the payment of 
$25. Evidently the evidence upon which they had proceeded was 
not very convincing to them. Upon going to the office, how- 
ever, no one there could be found who was authorized to make 
any such proposition or who had, in fact, had any conversation 
with him over the phone, but he was told that the case would 
be compromised for $100. 

An instance in my district has come to my notice: A friend 
of mine wrote me that a Negro farmer had been assessed $3,200 
on what the prohibition officer considered evidence that he had 
been making whisky. The Negro denied his guilt, and the 
gentleman who wrote me about it says that he does not believe 
the Negro is guilty. Whatever the truth may be, the fact is 
that he has never been convicted. His claim in abatement was 
overruled and the collector has been instructed to proceed at 
once to the collection of this $3,200. This man probably has 
not more than $600 or $800 in property, such as is usually 
owned by tenant farmers—a mule or two, wagon, farm imple- 
ments, and so forth. His only recourse is to apply for a writ 
of injunction, and if granted the issue would be decided not 
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by a jury but by the Federal judge himself, and under the law 
he would only be called upon to decide whether the commis- 
sioner had “evidence of the unlawful manufacture” by the 
accused. 

Assume that this man is not guilty, as he claims, and that 
when the case comes on for trial in the Federal court and the 
evidence is submitted the judge, testing it by the rules of evi- 
dence which have been sanctioned by the experience and the 
wisdom of centuries, decides it is insufficient to establish guilt ; 
judgment of “not guilty ” will thereupon be directed to be en- 
tered and the defendant permitted to go hence without day. 
This, however, does not affect the proceedings of the collector, 
and although this evidence has been declared insufficient the 
first and only time it has ever ‘been submitted to a court of 
justice for its judgment, the accused has nevertheless been 
despoiled of his goods and chattels and his property confiscated 
and he has no recourse. 

Gentlemen, we ought not to write such a law on the statute 
book. The liberty of the citizen ought to be held more sacred 
than this. I am a prohibitionist, and have been all my life. 
I am not swept off of my feet, therefore, by the enthusiasm and 
zeal characteristic of the new convert. If men violate the 
statute and persist in making or selling liquor illegally, they 
should be haled into court and punished -without mercy for 
their malefactions, The foundations of liberty, however, are 
assailed and menaced if in our enthusiasm we lose sight of all 
the experiences through which our fathers fought and over- 
threw tyranny and deliberately empower some agent of the 
Government to take the property of the citizen and brand him 
as a lawbreaker without proof, without conviction, without con- 
fronting him with the witnesses upon whose testimony he is to 
be condemned, but merely “upon evidence” the competency 
and sufficiency of which have not and can not be passed upon 
by the courts of the country. 

I do not know how many officers there are in the United 
States going about seeking the violators of the Volstead Act. 
There are many of them, and we know how they are appointed. 
The people have no voice in their selection and they are in no 
wise responsible to the people or dependent upon them for 
their jobs. Can we afford to put into their hands this power, 
the power to assess merely upon evidence and then to com- 
promise? To me the proposition seems monstrous, and I shall 
vote against it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTBHAD. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio |Mr 
FEss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the eighteenth amendment is now « 
part of the organic law, by the decree of the American people 
speaking through their Congress and State legislatures. The 
enforcement act is on the statute books. It is to assure the 
country against making the amendment a dead letter. 

We thought we had interdicted beer until the decision. of 
Attorney General Palmer, which opened the way for its manu- 
facture and sale by aid of a physician’s prescription. 

The insistence of the liberal Members of this House for the 
privilege of beer through a policy of prescription clearly shows 
the extremity to which these people will go to indulge their 
appetites for liquor. For 15 months prior to the Palmer ruling, 
which covers the period of the prohibition régime, not a pre- 
scription was written for the use of beer as a medicine. Thirty- 
eight States had already made it unlawful. The State of Ohio 
took such action by a tremendous vote after the Palmer ruling 
had been made. 

Under the law no physician could prescribe distilled liquor 
without a permit. Seventy-eight per cent of the 152,627 phy- 
sicians in the United States made no application for permit for 
such purposes. Only a bare 22 per cent made application. 
Twenty-four States had already made it unlawful to prescribe 
distilled liquor as a medicine. 

Not until the Palmer ruling was there any contention for the 
use of beer as a medicine. On the other hand, it had been 
repudiated by the vast aggregation of reputable physicians. It 
it not recognized by science or law. It is not even listed as a 
medicine in the American Pharmacopeela, the recognized author- 
ity in medicine in America. It is not included as a medicine in 
the reputable textbooks generally used throughout the medical 
schools. But, on the other hand, its use as such has been dis- 
countenanced by the most eminent physicians, surgeons, and 
scientists. It has been rejected by professors of medicine in 24 
reputable medical colleges, including the special research insti- 
tutions for medical advancement, such as the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, the Mayo Foundation, and other expert institutions, It 
was repudiated by the officers and members of the convention 
which revised the American Pharmacopeia. 
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Beer as a medicine was emphatically denounced by the drug- 
gists of the United States in national convention assembled in 
the following language: 

The executive committee of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists of the United States desire to place on record their conviction 
that the manufacture and sale of beer and other malt liquors for 
medicinal purposes should not be permitted. . Malt liquors bave never 
been listed in the United States Pharmacopeia as official medicinal 
remedies. 

The demand for beer does not come from the sick chamber or 
the convalescent. Neither does it come from the physician’s 
office, as it does not come from any distinguished authority on 
the science of medicine. It does come from the brewing inter- 
ests under the guise of healing. It also comes from the advo- 
cate of beverage drinking. Its loudest call is from the habitué 
of the saloon. 

The proposed measure is necessary to prevent, under the 
guise of medicine, the flooding of the country with beer. 
Omission of such measure will open again the beer-drinking 
place through the agency of the prescription. The less repu- 
table practitioner who thinks more of boodle than of cure 
under the Palmer ruling can convert his office into a beer- 
guzzling house, where he ean dole out through prescription by 
the hottle, the ease, or the keg as best suits his trade. 

The contention of these people is se bald that the purpose 
can not be misunderstood. If they do not know now, they will 
soon discover that the American people have no patience with 
this contention. The saloon is an outlaw. Prohibition is law, 
and under enforcement will become reality. I can only repeat 
what. I recently said in Philadelphia, “If such foolish conten- 
tien as this last gasp of the booze advocates is not discontinued, 
this Congress will make this country as dry as the Sahara 
desert.” To those of our Members who continue to argue for 
liquor upon the ground that prohibition can not be enforced, 
{ can only say, if they will join us in enforcement legislation 
with the same aggressiveness that they oppose this legislation, 
we will raise up a generation in this country with appetites 
unpolluted from the drink habit, when no such legislation as 
this proposed act will be necessary. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. SuMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the cry for 
beer comes not from the sick but from the thirsty. [Laughter.] 
A hue and ery is set up by beer guzzlers that we are “ depriving 
the sick of their beer.” The truth is, there are hundreds of 
thousands of sick men and women in America to-day because 
they were not deprived of beer—hundreds of thousands who can 
not pass a life-insurance examination because of a hobnailed 
or cirrhosed liver which has resulted from beer drinking, 

The physicians do not want to prescribe beer. Hospitals do 
not. want to use beer. The druggists do not want to sell beer, 
and, the sick are not wanting to drink beer. The tears that 
are being shed because of restrictive beer legislation are all 
falling from the eyes of perfectly well men who have developed 
a beer appetite. 

Restriction on beer is nothing new. During the 15 months 
of prohibition prior to the Palmer ruling beer could not be 
prescribed anywhere in the United States, and even since that 
ruling the prescribing of it has been unlawful in 38 States. 

ATTITUDE OF MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

The Campbelt bill now under consideration proposes to assist 
in the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment by regulating 
the medical use of alcoholic liquors. Let us consider briefly 
the attitude of the medical profession on this moot question. 

Aleohol is a habit-forming narcotic poison. No seientific 
medical man in all the world disputes this fact. Its evil effects 
on the human system so far surpass any beneficial effects that 
the overwhelming verdict of the medical profession is to-day 
wholly against its use. 

One hundred and twenty thousand physicians in the United 
States have not written one prescription for alcoholic liquor of 
any kind, ineluding beer, during the last 15 months. 

WHISKY, BRANDY, WINE, AND BEER ARE NOT MEDICINES. 


Reference has been made here this afternoon several times 
to the National Pharmacopoeia. Perhaps those references have 
not been well understood. The National Pharmacepeia is the 
official and recognized list of the useful medical drugs and 
chemicals of the United States. It is the same to the medical 
profession that the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States are to the legal profession. This United States Phar 
macopeia has been rewritten by the highest medical, chemical, 
and pharmaceutical authorities in the United States every 10 
years during the last 90 years. It has alse been revised every 5 
years, and in every case is finally approved by act of Congress. 

The last Pharmacoperia, revised by the representatives of the 
scientific societies of every State in the Union in September, 
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1916, does net regard whisky, brandy, wine, or beer as of any 
value whatever in the treatment of any disease; henee they are 
all omitted, and alcohol is not mentioned as a drug but only as 
a chemical. We thus reduce all alcoholic liquers to the status 
of habit-producing narcotic poisons, and should deal with them 
accordingly. 

In 1917 the American Medical Association, which is the 
mouthpiece of 150,000 physicians in the United States, declared 
its position in these unmistakable terms: 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OPPOSES USE OF ALCOHOL. 
Whereas we believe that the use of alcohol as a beverage is detrimental 
to the human economy; and 
Whereas its use in therapeutics as a tonic or stimulant or as a food 
has no scientific basis: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That. the American Medical: Association opposes the use of 
alcohol as a beverage; and be it further 

Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent be @is- 
couraged, 

In 1918, Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, of Chicage, President of the 
American Medical Association, called upon the 150,000 physi- 
cians who acknowledge allegiance to the association to take an 
active part in the propaganda in favor of prohibition as the 
greatest single factor they could control in the interests of 
the publie health. 

PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS. 

During the last 10 years of an extensive practice of medicine 
I found no necessity for administering or. prescribing a single 
dram of alcoholic liquor in any form. IE do not question that 
worthy and honorable physicians do prescribe alcoholie liquors, 
but I maintain that, judged by the general and final results, our 
patients were better off without the liquor than with it. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] states that 
every physician in Congress is in favor of beer prescriptions. 
The gentleman misrepresents my position as a physician on the 
whole liquor question. Throughout my professional life I have 
worked and voted against the liquor traffic in city, State, and 
national elections. As a member of my own State legislature 
I had an active part in passing ‘“‘ bone-dry” legislation. As a 
Member of Congress I helped to pass the national prohibition 
enforcement law, and when it was vetoed by President Wilson 
I helped to pass it over his veto. 

Beer legislation, which is sought by our big cities, would be 
a backward step, an entering wedge for beer saloons and the 
old saloon régime. The wet forces are recruiting to-day for 
the next congressional election, but the voters will not be caught 
napping. Every law-enforcement officer in the United States 
knows the eighteenth amendment can not be enforced if we let 
down the bars for beer and wine. 

The opinion of any individual physician, however, is not now 
under consideration. I have given you the testimony of the 
overwhelming majority, and we are to-day legislating for the 
majority. : 

PRESCRIPTIONS SOUCHT IN BAD FAITH. 

Viewed in the light of modern scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience, we would be justified in making the provisions of the 
bill now under consideration much more stringent than they are 
now written. Certainly no Member of this Congress; need fear 
that he is depriving either patient er physician of a remedy that 
can not be better supplied in some other way. 

We all know that alcoholic prescriptions are often sought 
and often given in bad faith, and now that the eighteenth 
amendment has been deliberately written inte our Constitution 
by the votes of the people, we owe it as our duty to the people 
te previde for its enforcement. 

WET PROPAGANDISTS FLOOD NEWSPAPERS WITH MISLEADING STATEMENTS, 

Wet propagandists flood the newspapers and put into the 
mouths of the wnwary the babel that national prohibition was 
suddenly obtained by some hocus-pocus method while the great 
American public slept—or, perchance, while it was fighting 
overseas, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

PROHIBITION THE RESULT OP EDUCATION. 

At least 132 years ago an active temperance society was 
organized in Conneeticut; the Sober Society was organized in 
Pennsylvania a hundred and fifteen years ago; the Independent 
Order of Good Templars was organized in New York in 1851 
and swept the country for half a century; the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, with Frances Willard as its great 
leader, and with a little band of devoted mothers in almost 
every county in the United States, has been quietly educating 
the American people for more than 50 years. 

Perhaps my wet friends do not know that this organization 
has written scientifie temperance in the textbooks of every State 
in the Union and has thus made known to all the people that 
aleohol is a narcotie poison, whether taken in large quantities 
or small, 
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After a century of education, during which time the distillers 
and brewers scoffed and mocked, came the great Anti-Saloon 
League and gathered up and crystallized the educated anti- 
booze sentiment and completed the job of making America dry. 

Can deliberate action taken after an educational campaign of 
132 years be termed “ emotionalism ” or “ fanaticism”? 

For 70 years one State after another outlawed the liquor 
traffic, but complete law enforcement was always difficult or im- 
possible because of surrounding wet territory. 

The moral sentiment of America would not yield to these dis- 
couragements. By 1915 27,000,000 of people living in 19 States 
had voluntarily deprived themselves of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. This so-called “emotionalism” extended from 
Maine to Washington, from Alabama to North Dakota. No 
limited section of the country was inundated by this “ wave” 
that had been gathering force for 180 years. Meanwhile 50 
per cent of the population of 12 other States had voted them- 
selves dry; and 25 per cent of 9 other States had also com- 
mitted the awful deed of depriving themselves of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The Federal Government had now taken a forward step and 
the sale of liquor was prohibited in all Indian country, in the 
Navy, the Panama Canal Zone, and the Army canteens were 
closed. 

Fifty-one millions of our people, by a majority vote, were 
living in dry territory and 80 per cent of our territory was dry 
two full years before we entered: the war and six more entire 
States had entered the dry column before war was declared. 

Finally 75,000,000 of sober-thinking, liberty-loving Americans 
had deprived themselves of booze; and 2,374 out of 2,989 coun- 
ties in the United States voted out the saloon. 

Local option and State-wide elections everywhere showec 1n 
overwhelming sentiment, not only against strong liquor but 
also against wines and beer. 

Eight million voters petitioned Congress for the eighteenth 
amendment. No petition of the same magnitude was ever, 
before or since, presented to any legislative body on this earth. 

Whén the Sixty-fifth Congress, which was elected in Nv-vem- 
ber, 1916, six month before we declared war, had deliberated 
for many months it offered the eighteenth amendment to the 48 
States for adoption or rejection. 

While the ratification by 36 States would have legalized this 
amendment, the sentiment in favor of national prohibition was 
so Strong that 45 State legislatures ratified the amendment in 
an incredibly short time. 

The first 10 amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States were ratified by 11 States, and three—Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Georgia—failed to ratify. 

The eleventh and twelfth amendments were ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. 

The thirteenth amendment was a prohibitory amendment, and 
specified in section 2 that Congress should have power to enforce 
that article by appropriate legislation. That is the kind of 
legislation and that is the precedent we are following to-day. 
That amendment was ratified by 27 of the 36 States. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the fourteenth amendment, 
which provides for your seat and mine in the Halls of this 
Congress, was alternately approved and disapproved by many 
of the States, and never was approved by several of them, and 
yet I hear no complaint from any Member of this House against 
the fourteenth amendment. 

The fifteenth amendment was ratified by 30 of the 37 States. 
The sixteenth amendment was ratified by 26 States, while 12 
failed to ratify. 

The seventeenth amendment was ratified by only 36 of our 48 
States; but the. eighteenth, or national prohibition, amendment 
was ratified by 45 States within 13 months after it was sub- 
mitted, leaving only 3 States which have to this date failed to 
ratify. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that this eighteenth amendment, 
the enforcement of which we are now providing for, has been 
ratified by a-larger number and a greater proportion of States 
than any other amendment that has ever been submitted, and yet 
gentlemen have the temerity to propose that it be nullified by 
lack of enforcement. 

Mr. Speaker, the people demand enforcement and not nullifi- 
cation of the eighteenth. amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. , 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I desire to add my hearty approbation of this bill. 
[Applause.] The district from which I come has for years been 
dry. That particular district looks to this Congress, dominated 
as it is by a majority of Republicans, to carry out to the fullest 
extent the intent and spirit of the Volstead Act. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. CLASSON. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Hirt]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
discussion this afternoon has been a very interesting discus- 
sion, and it must have been an interesting discussion to the 
author of this bill, who sits in the gallery beyond us, Mr, 
Wheeler. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is that the Mr. Wheeler, the $50,000 at- 
torney that has been referred to on several occasions? 

Mr. HILL. I understand he is the $25,000 attorney for the 
Antisaloon League. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he is a good one. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is he paid by Rockefeller money? 

Mr. HILL. I understand he is paid by Rockefeller money. 
Gentlemen of the House, I shall not extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, because I am speaking to the House of Representatives 
and not to constituents. And what I shall say to the House 
of Representatives is on the subject of this particular and pre- 
cise bill and not on the general subject of prohibition. 

As preparatory to my remarks on this special bill, I want 
to quote to you the language of Mr. Wheeler before the Judi- 
ciary Committee to show you the underlying spirit behind this 
bill. On page £52 of the proceedings before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee the attorney for the Anti-Saloon League, who claimed in 
the daily press two days ago that he wrote the bill, said: 

If it comes to the point where it must be a choice between medica- 
ments of medical preparation and the enforcement of law, I think we 
must choose law enforcement. 

Now, that is all right about law enforcement. We stand for 
enforcement of existing laws; but, I say to you, hesitate be- 
fore you put an unconstitutional act on the statute books of 
the United States. The time has come when you must look 
carefully to see how far your zeal for prohibition will carry 
you in unconstitutional and tyrannical measures. I shall 
submit my few remarks entirely on the subject of the Consti- 
tution and this amendment. 

The eighteenth amendment gives you authority to do only 
one thing. It gives you the authority to stop the manufacture 
and sale and transportation of intoxicating liquors for bever- 
age purposes. It gives you absolutely no authority to pass this 
bill, which was drafted by the Anti-Saloon League. This pill 
has gone through four phases. The first phase was H. R. 5038, 
introduced April 25 by Mr. VorsTeEAp. The second phase was 
6752, with amendments introduced by Mr. Votsreap, The third 
phase was 6752, with some more amendments, and the last 
was 7294, introduced by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], which was the original bill with sections 3, 4, and 
5 cut out. 

Now, let us look at the bill as it stands. Section 2 is as fol- 
lows, and I ask the serious consideration of the House for what 
I am about to read, because I say sincerely that I hope the 
House would pause before it passes the bill. Section 2 says: 

That only spirituous and vinous liquor may be prescribed for 
medicinal purposes, and all permits to prescribe and prescriptions for 
any other liquor shall be void. 

What that means, my colleagues, is that the House is asked 
to pass legislation which says that no malt liquors, beer, ale, 
stout, porter, can be prescribed by a physician as a medicine 
for the sick, and I say to you that you have not the constitu- 
tional authority under the eighteenth amendment. to do it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. No; the gentleman can not yield. I hete submit 
to you three final considerations. This bill is a direct slander 
on the integrity of the doctors of this country. It makes no 
difference if there is only one doctor in this country who de- 
sires to prescribe one malt liquor to one sick man, he has a 
constitutional right to do it, and, gentlemen, those who favor 
this bill are trying to class as lawbreakers all of the doctors 
instead of taking the trouble to send to jail those doctors who 
are crooks. So I say that no matter how rabid and wild a 
prohibitionist you may be, hesitate before you pass this uncon- 
stitutional bill in order that. the sincerity of this Congress may 
not be involved. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
Ohio [Mr. FostTer]. 

Mr. FOSTER.- Mr. Speaker, I had no idea of taking the time 
of the House, and would not except for the cowardly way that 
my friend has attacked the gentleman in the gallery, Mr. 
Wheeler. I want to say that I have opposed Mr, Wheeler in 
lawsuits and in politics, and have known him intimately, and 
if my friend from Maryland ever achieves the reputation for 
honesty, ability, and integrity that Wayne B, Wheeler has he 
will deserve it. [Applause.] I happen to know that Mr. 
Wheeler did not prepare this bill, and that he does not receive 
one-third of the salary that my wild friend from Maryland 
imagines he does. [Laughter and applause.] 


I yield one minute to the gentleman from 





1921. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr, Lea]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to 
some provisions in this bill which, in my judgment, are im- 
practical, unjust, and unnecessary to its beneficial operation. 
This bill (1) discriminates against light wines in favor of 
hard liquors by permitting the prescription of more than twice 
as much alcohol in hard liquors as in light wines. (2) It un- 
justly operates against the manufacturer and the consumer of 
medicinal wines by confining production to the supply of cur- 
rent needs. That means the consumption for medicinal pur- 
poses of unripe wines and denies the use of “aged” wines, 
which physicians have universally favored for medicinal pur- 
poses. (3) It subjects the labor and investment of the vine- 
yardist to the hazard of securing a permit from a commissioner 
in Washington, who has no practical knowledge of the situation 
of the vineyardist or his problems. (4) By placing the very 
life of an industry which is expressly made lawful at the arbi- 
trary disposal of a commissioner at Washington it opens a 
fruitful field for scandal, bribery, fraud, and favoritism, which 
should not be encouraged by law. 

The constitutional prohibition 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors * * * for 
beverage purposes.” No one has claimed_that the object of 
Federal prohibition was to prohibit the medicinal use of alco- 
holie liquors. This bill provides intoxicating liquors may prop- 
erly and lawfully be prescribed for medicinal use by expressly 
authorizing the prescription of whisky and wine. It limits 
the medicinal use of alcoholic liquors by prohibiting the pre- 
scription of beer. It limits each physician to 100 prescriptions 
in 90 days. It also limits the quantity of such liquors which 
may be furnished on any prescription to not more than 1 
quart of vinous liquors, and also limits all liquors so furnished 
to an alcoholic content of one-half pint. Wines so prescribed 
shall contain not more than 24 per cent of alcohol, 

These limitations permit the prescription of one-half a pint of 
alcohol in whisky and wines of high alcoholic content to one 
prescription within 10 days. Natural wines form the bulk of 
American production and have no alcohol, except that produced 
by the natural fermentation of their sugar content. Such wines 
average 11 per cent or less of alcohol. The limitation to 1 
quart in 10 days makes the maximum alcoholic content of such 
light wines that can be so prescribed less than 2 ounces in 10 
days, or an equivalent to less than one-fifth of an ounce per 
day for a patient. That is less than one-half of the amount of 
alcohol that can be prescribed through whisky and fortified 
wines. The purpose is to restrict the use of alcohol. Yet light 
wine is limited by volume and hard liquors are limited by 
alcoholic content. In other words, section 1 of this law is so 
drawn as to constitute a discrimination in favor of hard 
liquors and against light wines, which are the most wholesome 
for medicinal purposes. 

Having authorized the prescription of one-half a pint of 
alcohol as contained in whisky and wines of high alcoholic 
content, there is no logical or just reason why only one-half 
of that, amount should be permitted in the more wholesome 
natural wines. The tendency of the provision is to encourage 
the fortification of wines and the addition of alcohol to the 
natural product. <A patient desiring light wine will probably 
buy the 24 per cent wine and increase its quantity by the ad- 
dition of water and thus double the volume that he can procure 
lawfully. He will use an inferior substitute instead of the more 
wholesome light wine that he desired. This discrimination thus 
operates against the natural wines in favor of those that are 
adulterated or at least have alcohol artificially added to in- 
crease their alcoholic content. 

This bill would also operate unjustly against the vineyardist 
and the manufacturer of wines. The last paragraph of section 
2 prohibits the manufacture of vinous or spirituous liquor, save 
alcohol, “until the amount of such liquor now in distilleries 
and other bonded warehouses,” shall have been reduced to a 
quantity “that in the opinion of the commissioner will, with 
liquor that may thereafter be manufactured, be sufficient to 
supply the current need thereafter for all nonbeverage uses.” 
Spirituous liquors are manufactured almost entirely from prod- 
ucts that have a value in the general market, being useful for 
feed and other purposes as well as for the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors. Natural wines are made from grapes pro- 
duced on vines, which require four years to reach a productive 
crop and which grapes are ordinarily of little or no value for 
any purpose other than making wine. There is some propriety 
for this provision as to distilled liquors, but it should not apply 
to wines. 

Many months are required to clarify wines properly. 
is necessary to develop their best qualities. 


amendment prohibits the 


Age 
Physicians since 
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Biblical times have always recommended “old wines” for 
medicinal purposes. This law, if strictly followed, will prohibit 
the advanced manufacture that is necessary to produce aged 
wines for medicinal purposes. 

The vineyardist can not hold grapes for manufacture until 
his wines are required for current needs. His labor, his in- 
vestment, and his crop precedes the manufacture. If denied 
manufacture when the crop is ripe, he is denied the benefit 
of his labor and his investment. 

It is a gross injustice to the vineyardist to subject him to 
this hazard—to make the use and value of his crop depend 
upon the whim of a commissioner in Washington; to make 
his right to manufacture after he has produced his crop de- 
pend upon whether or not some commissioner in Washington 
thinks his wine product is required for current medicinal 
needs. 

As a general rule bureaucratic government exercised far 
from the scene of its practical operation will be arbitrary, 
technical, domineering, theoretical, and indifferent. No one 
knows how unreasonable and unbusinesslike any commis- 
sioner may be or how completely he will be dominated by 
influences who have neither the desire or inclination to do 
justice in such matters. 

These provisions are entirely unnecessary to the successful 
operation of the law proposed. I make no objection to the 
ehforcement of the eighteenth amendment. I-support.its effi- 
cient enforcement. But in my judgment impractical provisions 
that ignore the just rights of people engaged in lawful occu- 
pations have no legitimate place in the statutes of our country. 
Physicians who unlawfully prescribe intoxicating liquors 
should be prosecuted, but it will not aid the enforcement of 
legitimate prohibition to provide a system under which, in 
attempting to punish the guilty, we impose unjust and unneces- 
sary hardships upon the innocent. 

I believe it most unfortunate that a measure of this char- 
acter should be passed by the Congress without an opportunity 
of amendment, Why should the “gag” rule be applied to 
this bill? The House is absolutely denied the right of cor- 
recting or improving this measure or changing the proposed 
law to conform to its best judgment. Such measures as this 
should be presented in an open forum, where every Member 
has a right to express his own judgment by his vote upon 
every important phase of a bill. I hope when this measure 
reaches the Senate it will be so amended as to remove these 


unjust provisions. 


That can be done without in any way 


detracting from the substantial purposes of this bill. 


The SPEAKER. 


rules and pass the bill? 


The question was taken, and Mr. Sasarn demanded a divi- 


sion. 


The House proceeded to divide, 


Mr. 
nays. 


BLANTON. 


Mr. 


Speaker, I 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 93, 


demand 


The question is, Will the House suspend the 


the years 


answered “ present ” 2, not voting 86, as follows: 
YEAS—250, 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beedy 
Begg 

Bell 
Benham 
Bird 
Bixler 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowers 
Bowling 
Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 


Browne, Wis. 


Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cole 

Collier 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Darrow 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Echols 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Faust 

Fess 

Fields 

Flood 

Focht 


Foster 

Free 

French 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 

Funk 

Garner 


Garrett, Tenn, 


Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Graham, hil. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
ITlawley 
Hayden 

lays 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 
Himes 
Hoch 
Houghton 
Huddleston 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James, Mich, 
James, Va. 


Jeffers, Ala, 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex, 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa, 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kline, Pa. 
Knight 

Kopp 

Kraus 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga, 
Larson, Minn, 
Lawrence 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Little 
Lowrey 

Luce 

Lyon 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Mich. 





and 


MeLaughlin, Nebr.Patterson, N. 


MeSwain 
Mapes 
Miehaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 
Nerton 
Otdfield 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Parrish 
Patterson, Mo. 


Ansorge 
Bacharach 
Beck 
Brennan 
Britten 
Burdick 
Burke 
Campbell, Pa. 
Csrew 
Chandler, N. ¥. 
Classon 
Coeckran 
Cennolly, Pa. 
Cullen 

Curry 

Davis, Minn. 
Deal 

Dyer 
Fairchild 
Favrot 

Fenn 
Ireeman 
Gatlivan 
Gernerd 


Anthony 
Bankhead 
Blakeney 
Bond 
Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Clark, Fla. 
Clouse 
Codd 
Collins 
Coughlin 
Crewther 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Dempsey 
Dupré 
Edmonds 
Elston 


Pringey 
Quin 

Raker 
tamseyer 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reece 

Reed, W. Va. 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rese 
Rosenbloom 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sehall 
Seott, Mich, 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Shreve 


Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stoll 
Strorg, Kans, 


Summers, Wash. 


Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 
‘Faylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Themas 
‘Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 


- Tewner 


Fyson 


NAYS—93. 


Glynn 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hawes 

Hill 

Tegan 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Humphreys 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Kaln 
Keller 
Kennedy 
Kindred 
Kissel 
Klecezka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Leh] bach 
Linthieum 


ANSWERED 


Knutson 


Legan 
London 
Longworth 


MeLaughiin, Pa. 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Martin 
Mead 
Merritt 
Mills 

Merin 

Mudd 
Newten, Mo. 
Nolan 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
Ogden 

Olpp 
Parker, N. J. 
Porter 

Pou 
Radcliffe 


“ PRESENT "'—2. 


Langley 


NOT VOTING—-86. 


Evans 
Fairfield 
Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
rear 
Fuller 
Gahn 
Gensman 
Good 

Gould 
Graham, Pa, 
Herrick 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
Eiutchinson 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Kitchin 
Kreider 
Layton 
Lufkin 


Luhring 
MeArthar 
McFadden 
McPherson 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Moore, I). 
Meore, Va. 
Mott 
Oliver 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Petersen 
Purnell 
Rainey, Ala. 
tainey, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes 
Rossdale 


suspended and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 
Mr. Peters and Mr. Perkins (for) with Mr. VarLe (against). 
CANTRILL 


Mr. 
(against). 
Mr. 
(against). 
Mr. 
SEN 


Mr. 


(against). 


Mr. Wise and Mr. Kircstn (for) with Mr. Rainey of Illinoi 


(against). 
Mr. 
(against). 


Mr. Evans and Mr. Herrick (for) with Mr. Dupré (against). 


FISHER 


SISSON 


and Mr. 


and Mr. 


and Mr. 


General pairs: 


Mr. 


Morr 


PURNELL 


LUHRING 


(for) 
(for) 


(for) 


Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. Crarxk of Florida. 


Mr. Fish with Mr. Knutson. 


Mr. Cannon with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 
Mr. Moore of Dlinois with Mr. Sears. 
Mr. RHODES with Mr. RveKkur. 


with 


with 


with 


Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Walters 
Ward, N. C. 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wyant 
Yates 
Young 
ZihIman 


Ransley 
Reber 
Riordan 
Rodenhberg: 
Rogers 
Reuse 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, N. J. 
‘Ten Eyck 
‘Tinkham 
Vare 


Watson 


Rucker 
Sanders, N. ¥, 
Sears 

Siegel 
Sisson 
Slemp 

Snell 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong, Pa. 
‘Taylor, Colo. 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Vaile 

Walsh 
Wason 
White, Me. 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wurzbach 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


JoHNsoN of South Dakota with Mr. Canter. 


PERLMAN 


SIEGEL 


ees 


a 
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Mr. PAtce with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. McPHERSON with Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. Winstow with Mr. Hupspretu. 

Mr. CoueHEIN with Mr. CoLrrns. 

Mr. WAtsH with Mr. Ontver. 

Mr. BLAKENEY with Mr. Rainry of Alabama. 

Mr. WuHrrte of Maine with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is not 
this a motion te suspend the rules requiring a two-thirds vote? 

The SPHAKER. It is. 

Mr. YATES. Should there not then be iwo pairs against 
one? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, that is the very question I 
was going to raise. I answered “present” because I have a 
general pair with the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CrarK}, 
who is absent on account of illness. I do not know how he 
would vote on this bill. He has not advised me. I think he 
would vote aye, but, not being sure about it, I want to know 
what my duty under the circumstances is, as I have been so 
busy that I have mage no arrangements about a two-to-one 
pair, to which the gentleman from Tllineis [Mr. Yrrs} refers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to exercise his 
own judgment as to that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. All right; then £ shall let my answer of 
“present” stand in the record. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cornrer]. May I ask 
if he is recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman voted “ aye.” 

Mr. FREADWAY. Am I within the limit of voting? I 
would like to vote “ aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I came in when the Clerk was announcing 
the pairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. I'rsu, who is indisposed. I 
wish to withdraw my vote of “aye” and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Knutson was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and_ listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. OLIVER. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman does not quatify. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I twnderstand FE was 
with the gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. Jormnson. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 


paired 


| when his name was called? 


Mr. CARTER. I was right after 
The SPEAKER. Of course, the gentleman ean not vote. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


| lows: 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 


To Mr. Maroney, for two weeks. 

To Mr. BANKHEAD (on request of Mr. Bowrtna), indefinitely, 
on account of serious illness in his family. 

To Mr. HutcHINson (on request of Mr. ACKERMAN), for 


| three days, on account ef witnessing the naval maneuvers off 
the Virginia Capes. 
To Mr. Stevenson, for two weeks, on account of important 
personal business. 
To Mr. Lumnrtne, for one week, on account of illness, 


SURROUGHS and Mr. HutcHInson (for) with Mr. Prerer- 
(against). 

3ANKHEAD and Mr. Date (for) with Mr. Bonn (against). | 
Mr. AntHony and Mr. STEVENSON (for) with Mr. RosspatE 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REPERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to its appropriate committee as indicated below: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) authorizing the Postmaster 
General to appoint delegates to the Pan American Postal Con- 


| gress; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


LUFKIN 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6653. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River at 2 point near Webbers 
Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla.; and 

FH. R. 6652. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River, in Muskogee County, Okla. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 
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S. 1019. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish 
free transportation and subsistence from Europe and Siberia to 
the United States for certain destitute discharged soldiers and 
their wives and children. 

PROCEEDINGS DURING RECESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the proceedings during the recess be entered 
in the REeconrp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before the gen- 
tleman makes that motion, will he yield for a moment? I want 
to ask the gentleman from Wyoming if by adjourning he thinks 
we will expedite the consideration of the tariff bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I feel quite confident we will. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 28, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

179. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Mississippi River at ort Madison, 
Iowa (H. Doc. No. 96); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

180. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers; report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Monterey Harbor, Calif; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

181. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to provide for the making of 
anchorage grounds in waters of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

182. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a con- 
solidated list of papers not needed in the War Department; to 
the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R, 6864) au- 
thorizing exchanges of lands within the Rainier National For- 
est, in the State of Washington, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 231), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HICKEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2261) providing for an additional 
judge for the district of Montana, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 232), which said pill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3522) grant- 
ing a pension to Andrew J. Shepherd, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 7894) granting the consent 
of Congress to the board of supervisors of Itawamba County, 
Miss., to construct a bridge across the Tombighee River; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7395) for the 
purchase of a site for and the erection of a building for the 
Arlington post office, in the town of Kearny, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 





By Miss ROBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 7396) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Wagoner, in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VOLK: A bill (H. R. 7397) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional judge of the- District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of New York; t> the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 7398) to provide for 
the erection of a Federal building at Lonz Beach, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Ground... 

By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7399) to postpone 
the increase in the rates of postage, effective July 1, 1921, on 
publications entered as second-class matter under clause (4) 
of subdivision (b) o- section 1101 of the revenue act of 1917; 
to provide for an investigation of postal costs and postal rates 
on publications entered as second-class matter and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7400) relating to the quality of 
domestic anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7401) prescribing stand- 
ards and grades for spring wheat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 7402) to modify and amend 
certain paragraphs of the act creating the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 164) authorizing 
the President to communicate with the Government of Italy on 
the six hundredth anniversary of the death of the poet Dante, 
and appointing September 14, 1921, a national holiday to be 
known as Dante’s Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Resolution (H. Res. 
134) directing the War Finance Corporation to file with the 
Speaker of the House a statement showing the number, amount, 
and character of each loan made by the corporation since its 
activities were revived by the joint resolution of Congress 
January 4, 1921; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CURRY: Resolution (H. Res. 135) for the immediate 
consideration of Senate bill 1881; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRAND: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia, asking Congress to provide the rural credit land banks 
ample funds to meet the financial needs of the farmers; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CRISP: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia, asking Congress to provide the rural credit land banks 
ample funds to meet the financial needs of the farmers; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R.‘7403) granting a pension 
to Albertina L. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7404) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the cjty of Clare- 
more, State of Oklahoma, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7405) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. John P. Hopkins; to the Committee on Ciaims. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7406) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hester; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 7407) to provide for a survey 
of Tampa and Hillsborough Bays, Fla., with a view to securing 
increased depth and width in the channel from the Gulf of 
Mexico through Tampa and Hillsborough Bays to the head of 
the estuary in the city of Tampa; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 7408) granting an increase of 
pension to Esteller Barrows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GENSMAN:; A bill (H. R. 7409) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter F. Weasel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 7410) granting an increase of 
pension to James G. Fallansbee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7411) granting an increase 
of pension to Lawrence L. Dunning; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7412) granting an increase of pension to 
Lida S. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 7413) granting an increase 
of pension to Maria D. Dyer; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

‘By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 7414) for the relief of 
William G. Phelps; te the Committee on Millitary Affairs. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 7415) to correct and 
amend the service and military record of Herbert. Langley, 
United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7416) granting a pension to John H. 
Mooney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7417) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert T. C. Blevins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7418) to eorrect the military record of 
Henry T. Nave; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 7419) granting a pension to 
James J. MeTernan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7420) granting a pension to 
Richard King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7421) granting 
a pension to James J. O’Shea; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7422) granting a pension to 
Nathan L. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7428) granting a pension to 
Orpha Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7424) granting a pension to Minnie A. 
Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 7425) for the relief of 
Zah Barmon; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1582. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions of the 
General Eldership of the Churches of God, at session held at 
Notth Liberty, Iowa, May 19 to 23, 1921, urging legislation to 
prevent beer for medicine and other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. * 

1583, Also (by request), petition of Mrs. D. D. Dean and 334 
others, of the second congressional district, and A. J. Luckey 
and 81 others, of the fifth congressional district, all in the State 
of Kansas, urging recognition of the republic of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1584. Also (by request), resolution of Local Union No. 307, of 
Oklahoma, of the Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Union of 
America, urging Congress and the President to call a conference 
of nations for the purpose of disarmament; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1585. Also (by request), petition of Mrs. J. C. Ryan and 178 
others, of the State of North Dakota, and 2,610 citizens of the 
cities of Akron, Cuyahoga Falls, Kenmore, Kent, Barberton, and 
Lorain, all in the fourteenth Ohio congressional district, urging 
recognition of the republic of Ireland; te the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1586. Also (by request), petition of James Hogan and 689 
others, of the fifth congressional district of Connecticut, urging 
recognition of the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1587. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition signed by residents of the 
city of Bakersfield, Calif., urging consideration of the Towner- 
Sterling bill (H. R. 7) ; to the Committee on Education. 

1588. By Mr. BRIGGS: Telegram from J. C. Thomas, county 
superintendent of Walker County, Tex., advocating support of 
the Fess home economics amendment te the Smith-Hughes Act; 
to the Committee on Education. 

1589. Also, petition ef G. W. Robinson, secretary-treasurer 
Automobile Trades Association, urging the passage of the Town- 
send highway bill; to the Committee on Roads. 

1590. Also, petition of Mr. R. T. Ellis, secretary Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, headquarters, Fort Worth, Tex., rela- 
tive to Towner-Sterling bill; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

1591. Also, petition of L. E. Boddecker, of Galveston, Tex., 
protesting against the passage of the McFadden-Kenyon bill; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1592. Also, request of W. H. H. Owens, of Galveston, Tex., 
for postponement of increase in second-class mail rates until 
inquiry into cost of handling newspaper can be made; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1595. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New York, relative to taxation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1594. By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, expressing opposition to House bill 5574; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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1595. Also, petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade, express- 
ing approval of House bill 6613; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commeree. 

1596. By Mr. HERSEY: Resolution passed by the Congrega- 
tional Church of Presque Isle, Me., by Rev. J.C. Gregory, pastor, 
urging relief for the Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1597. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of citizens of Notre Dame, 
Ind., asking for the recognition of the Irish republic by the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1598. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania : Petition of Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association, favoring establishment of a department 
of education; to the Committee on Education. 

1599, Also, petition of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association, 
favoring uniform marriage and divorce laws; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1600. By Mr. KINDRED: Letter of J. S. Otis inclosing copy 
of a letter mailed to the principal daily newspapers of New 
York State in regard to a law compelling manufacturers of fur- 
niture to label it the same as is done with food and medi- 
cines under the United States pure food and drug act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1601. Also, petition of Dykeman & Hertz, importers, of New 
York City, opposing House bill 6752; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1602. Also, resolution of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, New York City, opposing House joint resolu- 
tion 124; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

16038. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 89 residents of the third 
New York congressional district, urging the recognition of the 
Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1604. Also, petition of 114 New York City residents, urging 
the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1605. Also, petition of A. M. Taylor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the relief of people in the near East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1606. By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: Resolution adopted by 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of Duluth, favoring disarmament by inter- 
national agreement; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1607. By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of 2,291 employees of 
the Pacific Electric Railway Co., Los Angeles, Calif., urging 
approval by Congress of appropriations for naval bases on the 
Pacifie coast; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1608. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of George Hampton and J. B. 
Blanchard, of Gerber; Gustave Brenner and Marcus Lafee, of 
San Francisco; W. K. MeFarland, of Jackson; James A. Arkin 
and I. E. Woodworth, of Portola; Alfred I. Baker, of Susan- 
ville; J. R. Roakaird, of Westwood; W. A: Buckman, of Green- 
wood; D. EB. Matteson, of Grass Valley; George L. Pemberton, 
of Lineoln; A. J. Berg, of Ione; C. A. Berry, of West Point; 
R. W. Hawley, of Placerville; Z. Sprague, J. S. Giles, and Fred 
D. Baird, of Roseville; and M. Purcell, of Weed; all in the State 
of California, indorsing House bill 7 and Senate bill 1252; to 
the Committee on Education. 

1609. Also, letter and resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the California Federation of Post Office Clerks; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1610. By Miss ROBERTSON: Petition of citizens of Hulbert 
and Ardmore, Okla., urging relief for the Armenians; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1611. By Mr. ROSSDALE: Petition opposing the Volstead 
Act in favor of enactment of House bill 3208, intreduced by 
Hon. John Philip Hill, repealing the Volstead Act; fo the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1612. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Letter from Hon. R. H. Walker, 
of Yucca, N. Dak., on behalf of 300 citizens of Slope County, 
urging a reduction in naval armament; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1613, Also, petition of dairy and food officials of North Cen- 
tral States Association protesting against Senate bill 1887; also 
petition of same organization indorsing House bill 4981; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1614. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Friends of Irish Free- 
dom, Utica, N. Y., favoring the collection of indebtedness due 
the United States by other nations, and the disarmament of 
nations; to the Committee on Forejgn Affairs. 

1615. By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Slocum Post No. 10, 
Grand Army: of the Republic, Department of Rhode Island, urg- 
ing the passage of pension legislation increasing the pension of 
Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; to 
the Committee on Invaiid Pensions. 

1616. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Board of 
Trade relative to the importance of early revision of revenue 
legislation ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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1617. Also, petition of Second Baptist Church, of German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., relative to disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1618. By Mr. WOODS of Virginia: Petition of retail coal 
dealers of Roanoke, Va., opposing the Frelinghuysen bill and 
others tending to regulate the coal industry; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1619. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of West Vir- 
ginia relative to labeling of manufactured goods and fabrics; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, June 28, 1921. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. 
prayer: 


J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


Our Father, we bless Thee this morning, Thou Holy One, who 
éost inhabit eternity and yet condescend te dwell in the humble 
and contrite heart, making for Thyself a habitation of our 
spirit. Grart unte us this knowledge this morning to such 
an extent that we may be indeed under Thy guidance and 
fulfill Thy good pleasure. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
Was approved. 


MESSAGE PROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 7294) supplemental to the national prohibition act, in 
which it requested the coneurrence of the Senate. 

The message also anneunced that the House had passed a bill 
(S$. 1072) to amend the act entitled “An act te provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post reads, and fer other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

8.1019. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish 
free transportation and subsistence from Europe and Siberia 
to the United States for certain destitute discharged soldiers 
and their wives and children; 

H. R. 6652. An aet te extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge acress the Arkansas River in Muskogee County, Okla. ; 
and 

H. R. 6653. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River at a poimt near Webbers 
Falls, in Muskogee County, Okla. 


AMERICAN LEGION POSTS IN FRANCE. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Rrcorp a letter relating 
to a statement made by me recently in regard te the number 
of American soldiers’ organizations in foreign countries. The 
information that this letter contains will indicate to what extent 
our veterans have banded themselves all over the world for 
mutual comradeship and benefit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1927. 
Hon. Davin IL. WALSH, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: A speech made by you, which appeared on 
pages 2416 and 2417 of the Coneressionat ReEcorD, has been 
called to my attention, the statement being that “ Pest No. 605, 
Veterans of Fereign Wars, located in Paris, is the only post of 
American soldiers located in foreign countries.” 

I desire to correct this impression that you have, as the 
American Legion not only has several posts in France and sev- 
eral in England but also posts in every foreign ceuntry in the 
world. This is merely for your iniormation. 

I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, Joun THomas TAytor, 
Viee Chairman National Legislative Committee. 
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{ 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. MOSES presented a resolution of sundry members of 
St. Matthews Church, of Goffstown, N. H., favoring the afford- 
ing of relief to the imperiled peoples of the Near. Hast, par- 
ticularly of Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of citizens at Defiance, Ohio, June 25, 1921, favoring the 
recognition of the republic of Ireland by the United States, 
which was referred te the Committee en Foreign Relations. 

He also presented 87 petitions of 2,610 citizens of Akron, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Kenmore, Kent, Barberton, and Lorain, all 
in the State of Ohio, favoring the recognition of the republic of 
Ireland by the United States, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of citizens of Yucca, N. Dak., June 18, 1921, favoring the 
calling of an international disarmament conference, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens ef Napoleon, 
N. Dak., praying for the recognition of the republic ef Ivre- 
land by the United States, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Delta Chamber of Commerce, of 
Delta, Colo., June 16, 1921, favoring the granting of some form 
ef financial relief to the live-stock industry of the western 
United States, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


CONDITIONS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp a very strong letter in support of a resolu- 
tion now pending before a committee of the Senate by Alice 
Stene Blackwell, the daughter of one of America’s great 
women and herself a journalist of distinction and a leader in 
the suffrage and all other movements for the elevation and 
progress of women. Miss Blackwell has also been deeply inter- 
ested in the causes of suffering and persecuted peoples through- 
eut the world. 

This letter was recently published in the Christian Register, 
a religious paper of influence and wide circulation in Boston 
and New England. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

IRELAND. 
To the Eprror OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


Abraham Lincoln drafted the following resolution at a meet- 
ing held on September 12, 1849, when Hungary was trying in 
vain to set up a republic: 

Resolved, That in their present glorious struggle for liberty, Hun- 


garians command our highest admiration and have our warmest sym- 
pathy 


That they have our most ardent prayers for their speedy triumph 
and final success. j 

That the Government of the United States should acknowledge the 
independence of Hungary as a nation of freemen at the very earliest 
mement consistent with our amicable relations with the government 
against which they are contending. 

Thomas Jefferson, when Secretary of State, wrote, as official 
spokesman for President Washington, to the United States 
minister to France, on November 7, 1792: 

It accords with our principles to acknowledge any government to 
be rightful which is formed by the will of the nation substantially 
declared. 

Lloyd-George said to the House of Commons after the Irish 
elections of 1918: 

If you asked the people of Ireland what they would accept, by an 
emphatic majority they would say, ‘We want independence and an 
Irish republic.”” There is absolutely no doubt about that. The elected 
representatives of Ireland now by a clear, definite majority have de- 
clared in favor of independence. 

Another election has just shown the same thing. According 
to the principles of Washington and Jefferson, the case for 
recognition of the frish republic is complete. 

We recognized Cuba and all the other Latin-American Repub- 
lics that struggled to free themselves from Spain; we have 
recognized the Republic of Panama and the Republic of Ar- 
menia. 

No doubt the thought expressed in the last clause of Lin- 
coln’s resolution will carry much weight; but even these who 
feel that we can not recognize the Trish republic ought to wish 
that we could. 

The case of our Confederate States, often quoted in this con- 
nection, is net a parallel. The Confederate States had entered 
the Union of their own free will. They were like a woman who 
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has been married with her own consent; Ireland is like a 
woman who has been seized by force and is held in most unwill- 
ing subjection. 

Unitarians pride themselves on freedom from religious and 
race prejudice; but if Ireland were an island off the coast of 
Spain, with the majority of the inhabitants Protestants of Brit- 
ish descent, and one little corner of the island Spanish and 
Catholic, and if the relations between that Island and Spain 
were in all other respects the same as those between Ireland 
and Great Britain, my impression is that those Unitarians who 
are now pro-British in their sympathies would be decidedly 
anti-Spanish. 

This is said not out of any ill will toward Great Britain. I 
am an Englishman’s daughter, and I love England, but I love 
justice and liberty more. . 

Atice STONE BLACKWELL. 


DorcHESTER, Mass., June 23, 1921. 
THE COAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
a telegram which I have just received and ask that it be read. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 


to lie on the table, as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 28, 1921, 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. O.: 

The independent coal dealers of Chicago heartily indorse your sea- 
sonal freight bill and also your stabilization bill. These bills are a 
great benefit to the public, especially in remedying a condition which 
now exists and has existed for the last year. The whole country is 
now tied body and foot and hand to organizations formed to extract the 
highest toll out of the buying public, more especially in the coal trade 
of our city. 


By 


Hon. 


INDEPENDENT COAL DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, 
WILLIAM O'ROURKE, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, submitted a 
report (No. 183) to accompany the bill (S. 154) to extend the 
benefits of the employers’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to 
Arthur E. Rump, which had been reported by him on the 21st 
instant. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 757) to vaiidate certain 
declarations of intention to become citizens of the United 
States, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 184) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 518) to carry out the provisions of an 
act approved July 1, 1902, known as the act entitled “An act to 
accept, ratify, and confirm a proposed agreement submitted by 
the Kansas or Kaw Indians of Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses,” and to provide for a settlement to Addie May Auld and 
Archie William Auld, who were enrolled as members of the said 
tribe after the lands and moneys of said tribe had been divided, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
185) thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6573) to 
further reclassify postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Service and readjust their salaries and compensation on an 
equitable basis, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 186) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2040) to provide for com- 
pulsory school attendance of children, to provide for the taking 
of a school census, to create the department of school attend- 
ance and work permits for the administration of this act and 
the act to regulate the employment of child labor in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, within the District of 
Columbia, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No, 187) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2171) to correct the military record of Israel 
Huneau (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2172) to reinstate Surg. J. A. Guthrie, United 
States Navy, retired, as medical director in the United States 
Navy as an additional number; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (8. 2173) to loan to the College of William and Mary 
in Virginia two of the cannon surrendered by the British at 
Yorktown on October 19, 1781; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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A bill (S. 2174) for the relief of J. W. Hogg; and 

A bill (S. 2175) for the relief of William Howard May (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: c 

A bill (S. 2176) authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians re- 
siding in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to ‘submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 2177) authorizing the appointment of a deputy 
clerk of the United States District Court for the Northern 
Division of the Western District of Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2178) to authorize the President to appoint Clar- 
ence H. Knight an officer in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2179) for the relief of Richard Parke; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2180) to renew and extend certain 
letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted three amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 506) to provide ad- 
justed compensation for veterans of the World War, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

REFUNDING ON FOREIGN LOANS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I subinit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to Senate bill No. 2135, a bill to 
enable the refunding of obligations of foreign Governments 
owing to the United States of America. I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and also printed in the 
Recorp for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts 
to the bill (S. 2135) to enable the refunding of obligations of foreign 
Governments owing to the United States of America, and for other 
purposes, viz: On page 2, line 11, add: 

“ Provided, 'Fhat no agreement with a foreign Government with re- 
spect to any measure hereinabove authorized shall be deemed to have 
been completed, nor to enjoy full force and effect, until it shall have 
been specifically embodied in a convention duly concluded by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and ratified and proclaimed by him, by and 
with the consent and advice of the Senate of the United States, under 


en II, section 2, clause 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 
Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 100), 


‘which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the state of war between the United States and Germany 
which was declared to exist by the joint resolution approved April 
6, 1917, entitled “‘ Joint resolution declaring that a state of war ex- 
ists between the Imperial German Government and the Government 
of the United States,” etc., was in fact brought to an end by the 
capitulation of Germany contained in the articles of armistice o 
November 11, 1918; and ; 

Whereas there is an existing state of peace between the United States 
and Germany, which state of peace has not been formally declared 
or recognized by the Government of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the President is respectfully requested to negotiate a 

treaty with Germany which shall secure from Germany a complete 

recognition and assurance of the rights and interests of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its nationals stipulated in the treaty of 

Versailles, settle and adjust all outstanding questions and claims of 

the Government of the United States and its nationals against the 

German Government, and provide for amity and commerce between the 

United States and Germany. 


RATIFICATION OF TREATY OF VERSAILLES WITH EXCEPTIONS. 
Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 101), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the state of war between the United States and Germany, 
which was declared to exist by the it resolution approved April 6, 
1917, entitled “Joint resolution declaring that a state of war exists 
between the Imperial German Government and the Government of 
the United States, etc.,” was in fact brought to an end by the capitu- 
OTE of arene made in the articles of armistice of November 11, 

18; and 

Whereas the executory terms and covenants of peace were, pursuant to 
the stipulations of said armistice, incorporated in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles which was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United States 
and of Germany on the 28th day of June, 1919, which treaty has 
been irrevocably ratified by Germany and has been in force since 
January, 1920; and é 

Whereas by said treaty Germany cedes to the United States, in con- 
junction with Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, her overseas 

ossessions, including the German colonies in Africa, the German 
slands in the Pacific Ocean, and the German cables in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and makes other stipulations which inure to 
the benefit of the Government and people of the United States; and 

Whereas said treaty provides for the resumption of diplomatic relations 

and of the other relations of peace with Germany ; and 
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Whereas the Government and people of the United States can not 
obtain the benefit of such stipulations and covenants in their favor 
without a ratification of the articles of said treaty which inure to the 
benefit ef the Government and people of the United States; and _ 

Whereas Part I of said treaty, comprising articles 1 to 26, inclusive, 
being the articles of the League of Nations, and Part XIII of said 
treaty, comprising articles 387 to 427, inclusive, which is ancillary to 
Part I, are distinct and separable parts of said treaty and do not 
qualify the rights, titles, and interests of the Government of the 
United States and of its nationals stipulated and contained in the 
other parts and articles of the treaty; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States, two-thirds of the Senators 
concurring, will not agree to advise and consent to the ratification on 
the part of the United States of Parts I and XIII of said treaty ; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the terms of pence with Germany be con- 
firmed by the United States, that impediments to the execution of 
the treaty of Versailles as affecting the interests of the United States 
and of the allied and associated powers be removed, that the existing 
state of peace be formally recognized and proclaimed, and that the 
relations of peace be resumed with Germany: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the treaty of peace 

concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, be ratified, ex- 
cepting Part I, comprising articles 1 to 26, inclusive, and Part XIII, 
comprising articles 387 to 427, inclusive, and that the President is re- 
spectfully requested to submit said treaty to the Senate in order that 
the Senate may advise and consent to the ratification of said treaty 
with suitable reservations, Parts I and XIII thereof to be expressly 
excepted from the act of ratification. 


PROMOTION OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 102), 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is_ hereby, 
directed to transmit to the Senate the names of the officers who were 
before the selection board of the Navy between May 31 and June 18, 
1921, both inclusive, and were considered by said beard fer promotion. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 7294) supplemental to the national prohibi- 
tion aet was read twice by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Gooding McNary Smith 
Borah Hale Moses Smoot 
Brandegee Harreld Myers Stanley 
Broussard Harris Nelson Sterling 
Bursum Harrison New Sutherland 
Calder Heflin Nicholson Swanson 
Cameron Johnson Norris Townsend 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Trammell 
Culberson Kellogg Overman Underwood 
Cummins Kenyon Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis King Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Knox Poindexter Warren 
Edge Ladd Pemerene Watson, Ga. 
Ernst La Follette Ransdell Williams 
Fernald Lodge Sheppard Willis 
Fletcher McCumber Shields Woleott 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Shortridge 
Gerry McKinley Simmons 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, E move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1039) for the public 
protection of maternity and infancy and providing a method of 
cooperation between the Government of the United States and 
the several States. This is the bill which was made a special 
order for 1 o’clock to-day, and I move to take it up at this time. 

Mr. KING. I rise to inquire whether the coal bill, which is 
the unfinished business, would not automatically be laid before 
the Senate at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks otherwise. 
In the absence of a motion to proceed to the consideration of 
a bill, the calendar would be in order at this time. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1039. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if it is his purpose to make this the permanent business of the 
Senate or only to take it up in the morning hour? 

Mr. KENYON. I assume that the unfinished business will 
come before the Senate at 2 o’clock. My object in making the 
motion now was to gain what remains of the extra hour 
before 1 o’clock. At 1 o’clock the bill becomes the special 
order of business, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, ‘Then, it will displace the unfinished 
business? 

Mr, KENYON. No; I think not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There can not be two bills the unfin- 
ished business before the Senate at one time, 
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Mr. KENYON. This will end at 2 o’clock. I have not been 
here for a week, but I understand that the unfinished business 
is the coal bill, and that it will come before the Senate at 
2 o'clock. ’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely wish te understand the status. 
The Senator is not insisting that his bill shall displace the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. KENYON. No, I am not; but I am going to move to 
take up this bill at every opportunity I may have. I do not 
wish to interfere with the consideration of the coal bill. That 
there may be no misunderstanding about it, I wish to say to 
the Senator from Alabama that at 2 o’clock, if there is any 
prospect of a vote this afternoon on the special order, I shall 
ask the Senator in charge of the coal bill to lay that bill aside 
temporarily and see if we can not finish this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was merely trying to ascertain the 
legislative status of the two bills. Of course, at 2 o’clock the 
Senator would either have to get unanimous consent or make 
a motion to displace the unfinished business 

Mr. KENYON. I realize that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to proceed <o the consideration 
of Senate bill 1089. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to conside: tue bill (S. 1089) for the 
public protection of maternity ard imfancy and providing a 
method of cooperation between the Government of the United 
States and the several States, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Education and Labor with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me to present a letter? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield. 

RELIEF OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have received a letter this 
morning from a prominent citizen of Price, Utah, dated June 
22, 1921. I am going to read the letter for the information 
of the committee that at the present time has charge of the 
investigation of the Vocational Board and Public Health Serv- 
ice in relation to the expenditure of public money for the benefit 
of disabled soldiers. This is one of many letters which I have 
received from different parts of the United States that show 
where a great deal of the money that is appropriated for the 
soldier goes and how wrongfully it is spent, doing no good to 
the soldier, but being really a hindrance to him and a wicked 
waste of public funds. The letter reads: 

Price & Fours, 


Price, Utah, June 22, 1921. 
Hon. RrEp SMOOT, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. | 

My Dear Senator: The other day while returning from 
Duehesne I eccupied a seat in the stage with a young man who 
intends to avail himself of the vocational training offered dis- 
abled soldiers by our Government, and in the course of our 
conversation he stated to me that he was on his way to Price to 
have his teeth examined, as required by the rules of the depart- 
ment under which he is preparing himself; that he had already 
been to Salt Lake twice, once to go through a physical examina- 
tion and the other time to have his eyes tested; that upon his 
return from Salt Lake for his physical examination there was a 
notice waiting him to go to Salt Lake to have his eyes tested; 
that upon his return from Salt Lake there was a notice to go to 
Price to have his teeth examined; that each trip to Salt Lake 
costs the Government $35 and that his trip to Price about $17. 
He himself could not understand why it was that he could not 
have had his teeth and eyes examined in Salt Lake at the time 
he took his physical examination and thus save time to himself 
and money to the Government. I was impressed with the 
thought that if such needless expenditures prevail in all the de- 
partments at Washington that the mothers who gave their 
sons’ lives in the late war would go on forever paying a war tax 
on medicine necessary in time of sickness. 

Knowing that you are opposed to such wanton extravagance, 
and feeling that the taxpayers of this country are bending under 
the numerous and heavy taxes imposed, I felt it my duty to 
eall your attention to this seeming indifference on the part of 
the servants of the taxpayers to the economic methods of oper- 
ating the various departments of our Government. 

Wishing you a suecessful term as Senator, and that before the 
present administration shall have concluded its administration 
that the people who have been so patient will be rewarded by 
some relief from the burdens they are now carrying, I beg to 
remain, 


Sincerely, yours, OC. S. PRIcE. 


mere nent op en metic ety 
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‘Mr. President, I ask that this letter may be referred to the 
special committee which is investigating all bureaus and agen- 
cies of the Government dealing with the welfare of veterans of 
the World War. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
it will be so ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, 
Iowa yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I will, but I will then have t- decline 
to yield further. 

Mr. POMERENE. The letter that has just been read by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] recalls to my mind some of the 
disclosures which were made on yesterday before our special 
committee which is investigating this subject. One of the most 
intelligent women that it has been my pleasure to hear in a 
long time was before our committee. She had been a teacher; 
she assisted in McHenry Hospital at Baltimore. We were ad- 
vised by her on yesterday that a large number of these boys 
were asked to take a course in vulcanizing. Some of the boys 
did not want to do it. A representative of the Vocational 
Board said to some of those boys, “ You will have to take that 
course or nene.”’ The Government is paying these alleged in- 
structors $30 for each boy to get this kind of instruction that 
is thrust upon them by some people that have no interest save 
of the dirty dollars which they get out of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to yield any further, because 
I am trying to utilize the extra hour for the consideration of 
this bill, and it is slipping away pretty fast. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator from Iowa for having 
yielded a few moments to me. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Utah will appreciate that 
if a discussion ensues in reference to the matter he has 
brought to the attention of the Senate it will consume the 
entire hour. 

PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANC.. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1039) for the public protection of 
maternity and infancy and providing a method of cooperation 
between the Government of the United States and the several 
States. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the bill is before the Senate 
and I decline to yield further. I am going to take a few mo- 
ments to explain the bill. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEp- 
PARD] desires to take 5 or 10 minutes more. Ordinarily I am 
glad to have questions asked, but I should like to have the 
bill brought to a vote as quickly as possible. After we are 
through with explanations of the bill, then, of course, we shall 
be glad to try to answer any questions that may be asked. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is substantially the same as 
the bill which passed the Senate at the last session, I think, 
by almost qa unanimous vote. It has been termed “the mater- 
nity bill.” It was reported from our committee at this session, 
I can not Say unanimously, for I think there were two members 
of thé committee who were opposed to it. 

The bill is based on the theory of cooperation with the States 
for the purpose of promoting the care of maternity and infancy. 
It authorizes appropriations, but does not make appropriations. 
The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has objected 
to the procedure of other committees providing direct appro- 
priations, so in the pending bill we merely authorize appro- 
priations. An appropriation of $480,000 for each year is au- 
thorized to be divided among the States. The purpose of the 
first appropriation is that each State may have at least $19,000. 
Then, there is $1,000,000 extra a year authorized to be ap- 
propriated, to be divided among all the States in the propor- 
tion which their population bears to the population of the United 
States. No payment may be made until the States have ap- 
propriated an equal sum. That is the general scheme and plan 
under which this proposed legislation is to be operated. 

The execution of this proposed legislation is placed under the 
Children’s Bureau of the Departnent of Labor. That matter 
was all thrashed out on the floor of the Senate the last. time 
the subject was under discussion. I take it there wll be some 
effort made here now to place its administration under the 
Public Health Service. It should, however, be under the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which, the bill provides, shall constitute an ad- 
visory committee, consisting of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, 
and the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Each State, in order to secure the benefits of the proposed 
_act, must accept its provisions by legislative authority, and 
must create or designate a State agency to cooperate with the 
Children’s Bureau in carrying out the terms of the act. Not 


In the absence of objection, 


will the Senator from 
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more than 3 per cent—the former bill provided for 5 per cent, 
but we have made it 3 per cent in this bill—of the additional 
appropriation of the $1,000,000 which is authorized shall be used 
for administering the provisions of the act. The employees are 
to be under the Civil Service Commission. 

oe vital part of the bill is section 8, which I am going to 
read: 

Sec. 8. That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this 
act shall, by its agency described in section 4— 

That is, the agency which the State creates— 
submit to the Children’s Bureau for its approval detailed plans for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. These plans shall include the 
provisions to be made in the State for the administration of the act; 
and provision for instruction— 

The whoie bill is based on instruction. I hope Senators will 
keep that in mind, because the questions that are raised by the 
opponents of the bill, it seems to me, are formulated without a 
proper conception of the fundamentals of the bill. Instruction 
is the corner stone on which the structure is built: 

Instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy through public 
health nurses, consultation centers, and other suitable methods. 

That is the broad purpose of the bill. We also put in a 
proviso that agents can not enter the homes or interfere with 
the people without their consent. 

Then, section 9 provides that portions of the money, not to 
exceed 25 per cent, may be used to provide lecturers who are 
authorized by educational institutions and are approved by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

In a brief way, that is this bill and its object. 

Mr. President, the question arises, of course, What is the 
need of any such measure as that now pending? I simply lay 
down these facts: There are about 250,000 babies who die every 
year in this country during their first year of life, and approxi- 
mately 20,000 mothers. The comparison of the infant mortality 
and the maternal mortality of the United States with that of 
other nations is not pleasing to an American citizen. We are 
seventh in the infant mortality rate and seventeenth in the 
maternity mortality rate. Outside of certain countries in war- 
torn Europe, Chile, Japan, and China are the only nations 
having a higher death rate amongst the babies and the mothers 
than has the United States. England has gone vastly further 
than the United States; England has maternity benefits. We 
have no such thing as that. 

The objections raised to this bill before our committee have 
been many. In the first place, it is stated that it is not a 
proper function of the Government to interest itself in this 
subject; that it is socialistic, and it was even claimed that the 
bill looked to birth control; that its purpose was to develop 
free love and other kindred absurdities. The opposition before 
our committee came almost entirely from the antiwoman 
suffrage associations of the United States. . 

As to its being no function of the Government to look after 
the babies or to stimulate the States in looking after the babies 
and saving their lives, of course that is a question as to which 
men differ. Those who think that it is no business of the Gov- 
ernment ought to vote against this bill. If the Government has 
no interest in the babies and in the mothers of the country, of 
course vote against the bill. 

We appropriate here for hog cholera. It seems to be a matter 
of concern to the Government to save the lives of the hogs and 
the pigs of the country. We appropriate money to eradicate the 
boll weevil and the pink boliworm and the Japanese boll 
weevil and the Chinese boll weevil and every other kind of 
boll weevil; we appropriate funds to kill off the potato weevil 
and the potato bug; we appropriate money to destroy coyotes, 
to exterminate ground squirrels and Japanese beetles, and to 
send garden seed all over the country. All that seems to be 
consistent with the purposes of the Federal Government; but 
when it comes to doing anything for the little babies of the 
eountry gentlemen hold up their hands in holy horror and say 
that it is a waste of public money, an invasion of State rights, 
and so ferth. 

It is just as much an invasion of State rights to appropriate 
for hog cholera and the boll weevil. Why do not the States take 
eare of those matters? 

Some of the doctors are dissatisfied with this bill. The evi- 
dence of a physician from Massachusetts shows that some doc- 
tors are dissatisfied with it. The doctors want the work put 
under the Public Health Service. 

I appreciate the argument as to the necessity fer economy 
about which we will hear in connection with this bill. When 
the Colombian treaty was pending before the Senate I sug- 
gested to the Senator from Idaho when he was complaining 
about hearing nothing of economy that he would hear plenty 
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about economy when we came to this bill. He will. It will be 
\ claimed that we can not afferd to spend the money for this pur- 
pose. I have tried to be consistent on the question of economy, 
but I can not quite understand how gentlemen who can vote 
$25,000,000 to a gang of bandits down in Colombia can find 
fault with an appropriation of a million dollars a year to help 
save the babies and the mothers of the country; nor can I 
quite comprehend how gentlemen who can vote $500,000,000 in 
a Daval appropriation bill can raise the cry of economy in con- 
nection with an effort to help to the extent of $1,480,000 a year 
the babies of this country. i 

Will the bill do the work? Will it save any babies? Is ita 
feasible project? Is it a silly proposition? Is it sentimental 
and hysterical for the Senate of the United States to be con- 
cerning itself about such a measure as this? Nobody knows 
what it will do; but I wish Senators would read the testimony 
of Dr. 8. Josephine Baker, director of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of New York City, where a wonderful work has been 
earried on through consultation centers such as we expect to 
have provided under the pending bill and through public nurses 
cooperating with the consultation centers. They have reduced 
the baby mortality rate in the city of New York to a tremendous 
degree. That is simply a question of fact. They have saved the 
lives of 65,000 babies. Of course, Senators may say that is a 
matter for the States. Yes; but if the States do not take hold 
of it, and if the Government can give some stimulation to the 
work and can accomplish any such result as that, is it not worth 
the money? 

Dr. Baker is connected with the health department of New 
York City. She says in her testimony, on page 122 of the 
hearings: 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, New York City has a bureau of 
child hygiene and a system of child hygiene work which has resulted 
in giving New York City the lowest maternal mortality from prevent- 
able causes not only of the large cities of the Nation, but also of the 
large cities of Europe, where statistics are available. 

cs * * % x as * 

In New York City we have for a number of years carried on a sys- 
tem of maternity protection. By that I do not want to be quoted as 
saying in any way we have any compulsory maternity work. 

Bear in mind that this is all voluntary; it is not intended to 
force anything on any State; no State has to take it. 

Our women in New York are anxious to obtain this help which we 
give them. We never canvass for them at all, but they come to us in 
overwhelming numbers, and they come to us in a greater number than 
we can take care of, and we have succeeded in the last 10 years in 
reducing our maternity mortality rates from preventable causes so 
that they are lower than any of the cities of the United States, and 
lower than the large cities of Europe. 

That is proved by statistics which are cited. 

Dr. Baker further says, on page 123: 

Yes, sir. It shows that the United States as a whole is very back- 
ward in regard to this subject. It shows that the statement that it is 
seventeenth in the list is not only true, but it is also a crime against 
civilization that the mothers of this country should be allowed to die in 
the manner that they have. It shows that the number of the mothers 
who died in childbirth during 18 months of the war almost exactly 
equals the number of soldiers that were lost and killed in battle. In 
other words, for every soldier killed, a mother died in childbirth, and 
for every soldier killed six babies died at childbirth, and all because 
the social and the economical conditions are so poor. It is deplorable 
for us to realize that, especially when you take into consideration the 
fact that the remedy is so easily obtained, and also the fact that this 
is because of a lack of understanding of the subject. : 

* * o * * * * 


There has been a steady decrease in the baby death rate, with the 
result that in the last year the death rate has been 11,000 as compared 
with 17,000 of 10 years ago. This has been done by the employment 
of physicians and nurses who visit these families; that is for the 
family to express a desire to have them come. We maintain public- 
health stations and we supervise the practice of obstetrics so far as it 
obtains to midwives. 

She says: 

: — have decreased the baby death rate from 144 to 85 per thousand 
irths, 

That is in New York City. 

And let me tell you what that means, for if the death rate of 144 had 
been maintained for that length of time, we would have actually had 
65,000 more babies die than we have had die. 

If in this United States, by stimulation of the States in the 
method that Congress has followed, the lives of 65,000 babies 
could be saved, is it not a national problem? When you come 
to draft men for war you do not just take them from a State 
to go out and defend a State; you take them for the whole 
Nation. The problem of saving the children of a nation is a 
national problem, and the children of this country are its 
greatest asset. 

There are other parts of this testimony that are very inter- 
esting. Dr. Baker discusses the difference between making it 
entirely a medicinal question and making it a social question. 
She says: 
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There is no question about it that the position of the United States t 
at the present time is extremely humiliating. There is not a person i 
now who comes to visit this country, who knows anything about the { 
conditions, who has not remarked about the present curious position of 
the United States in this behalf. These mothers want to be saved, 
and they are anxious to get the information. which would be sent out. 

I think that it would be a reasonable estimate to say that we could 
Save some 15,000 women and 100,000 babies a year by passing this bill. 

I am not going to take the time to refer to the rest of the 
testimony. This legislation is indorsed by the governors of 
some 35 States. It is indorsed by nearly all of the women’s 
organizations of the United States—the League of Women 
Voters, representing something like 2,000,000 women, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and a long series of 
women’s organizations throughout this country. It may be 
sentimental legislation—yes; maybe it is. It is a good thing 
to have some sentiment once in a while in legislation. It is 
the one bill that the women of this country are asking of the 
American Congress. Some women in the antisuffrage societies 
are against it. I do not know why they have taken up the 
fight against it. The great body of the women of this country 
are asking the American Congress for the passage of this 
measure. 

Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I know of the oppo- 
sition that there is to the bill. I know of the attempts that will 
be made to put amendments on it. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has one to establish hospitals all over the country. 

There are other amendments to be proposed. The object of 
those amendments is not friendly. The object of those amend- 
ments, I think pretty generally, is to kill the bill. 

I think I shall not take the time to read over the list of those 
who are asking for the passage of this bill. I have felt it my 
duty, as chairman of the committee reporting this bill, to give 
this brief résumé; and I know that the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. SHEPPARD], who is the father of the measure in the Senate, 
desires to add to the explanation I have made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I ask a question of 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator was not here when I started. 

I said that the Senator from Texas wanted to speak, and that 
after both of us were through we:siould be glad to answer 
questions ; but I will answer the question if I can. ‘ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is immaterial to me, except that I may 
not be here when the Senator finishes. I wanted to ask the 
Senator what is the idea of the language on page 2: 

There is permanently authorized to be appropriated * * * 
000 for each year. 

Why do they not appropriate it? What is the point of that 
language? 

Mr. KENYON. I explained that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was not here. 

Mr. KENYON. A great deal of fault has been found with 
this committee by the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We have in the past appropriated money. He finds 
fault with that, and I think his position is well taken, that 
those appropriations should come from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations; so that our committee and other committees in 
various bills have adopted that language. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It has to go to the Appropriations Com- ne 
mittee? vy 

Mr. KENYON. It has to go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 2 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand it now? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on April 9, 1912, Congress 
established the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. On March 4, 1913, Congress transferred this 
bureau to the Department of Labor, where it remains. 

The act creating the Children’s Bureau directed it to inves- 
tigate and report on all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life, especially infant mortality, the birth 
rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accidents and diseases of children, employment, and legis- 
lation affecting children in the several States and Territories. 
The act provided that no official or agent or representative of 
the bureau should ever enter any house used exclusively as a 
family residence over the objection of the head of the family. 

It will be observed that the first specific duty assigned the 
Children’s Bureau was the study of infant mortality. That 
study developed the need of the proposed law relating to ma- 
ternity and infancy now pending before Congress. Indeed, the 
bureau found at the outset that the subject of infant mor- 
tality demanded immediate attention; that it was a question 
which the civilized world was beginning seriously to consider. 

The bureau found from census figures that 250,000 infants 
had died in this country in 1913 under 1 year of age, one-half 
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of whom had succumbed from apparently preventable causes. 
Census calculations demonstrated also that 48 per cent of the 
infants dying under 1 year of age in a given year were living 
less than one month; that seven-tenths of the 43 per cent were 
perishing from prenatal causes or from accident or injury at 
birth’ that 86 per cent of infants living less than one week and 
94 per cent of those living less than one day were passing away 
as a result of like causes and conditions. 

Further investigation revealed the fact that thousands of 
mothers were dying from lack of proper knowledge and proper 
care while approaching and undergoing the ordeal of maternity. 

The bureau ascertained that most ef the other leading govern- 
ments were meeting similar situations with public s¥stems of 
information, and, in some instances, of actual assistance, re- 
ducing their infant and maternal death rates enormously. Let 
me say here that as a result of the public protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy 16 or 17 other countries have to-day lower 
death rates for mothers and 5 have lower death rates for infants 
than the United States. 

The bureau also noted the fact that in certain cities of the 
United States information services for mothers and infants had 
been established with promising results; that in the city of 
New York a system of consultation centers and publie health 
nurses had in a few years reduced the death rate among the 
mothers and infants cared for until it was near the lowest in 
the world. 

The bureau also observed that the United States for half a 
century had been distributing useful data on plant and animal 
iife, expending millions to preserve the existence of plants and 
animals. Soe the bureau found ample reason for turning its 
attention under the law of its creation to the development of an 
educational service in behalf of the Nation’s most permanent 
and precious assets—the mother and the child. 

After several years of intensive study, after many investiga- 
tions and reports, the results of which were embodied in bulle- 
tins for public distribution, the Children’s Bureau reached the 
conclusion that if the frightful mortality of mothers and in- 
fants which continued to disgrace this Nation was ever effec- 
tively to be resisted action involving more than its already au- 
thorized program was essential. Accordingly it worked out a 
plan for National and State cooperation, such a plan as is com- 
prised in the bill before us. 

{t was shewn in the hearings on this bill, both in the last and 
the present Congress, that nearly 18,000 mothers and 200,000 
infants under 1 year of age are dying every year from causes 
most of which could be removed through proper instruction and 
information. 

Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, obstetrician in chief of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, quoted figures in the course of his testimony 
showing that 45 per cent of all women dying in childbed in 
this country succumb to infection and 25 per cent to toxemia— 
that is, the kidney disease of pregnancy. He said that these 
figures demonstrated that practically three-fourths of all women 
dying in childbed in the United States perish from two dis- 
eases which could almost always be prevented. He added that 
many of the women who did not dic were permanently invalided 
as a result of childbirth; that one of the great causes of this 
invalidism was imperfect care. He said that the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital had found it essential to proper treatment of mothers 
to organize a prenatal service by which trained workers gave 
instruction in the hygiene of infancy and maternity in the 
home. That, Mr. President, is the principal object of the present 
measure. = 

Dr. 8S. Josephine Baker, director of the division of child 
hygiene of the department of health of the city of New York, 
appeared at the hearings and gave approval to this bill. She 
Said that the child-hygiene division of the New York City health 
department favored this bill because of its own experience in 
child-welfare work and its knowledge that such an enactment 
could be made a practical working program. She said that this 
division had carried on for a number of years an extensive 
campaign in the city of New York for the reduction of infant 
mortality and for the protection of mothers. She said that 
repeatedly it had been found that about 40 per cent of deaths 
of children under 1 year of age occurred during the first month 
of life; that this was due almost wholly to the mother’s condi- 
tion before the child was born, and that, therefore, the only 
opportunity to prevent nearly half the deaths was to reach the 
mother before the babes were born. She said that her work 
in New York City had proved over and over again that with 
instruction in the hygiene of maternity the death rate of infants 
in the first month of life could be reduced one-half or two- 
thirds. The bill under consideration provides a simple and 
practicable method for the distribution of such instruction 
throughout the United States. 
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During the hearings a statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., issued in March of 1920, was presented, a 
bulletin which stated that even at that late date more women 
were dying in this country from causes incidental to child- 
bearing than from any other cause except tuberculosis; that in 
regions where no organized effert was being made to give in- 
struction in maternity and infancy hygiene there was 1 ma- 
ternal death from disorders of childbirth to every 185 confine- 
ments; that 1 baby out of every 22 was born dead; that 40 
babies out of every thousand born alive lived less than one 
month. The bulletin indicated, further, that in these areas 
where women were provided with adequate instruction and 
care the ratio of deaths to confinements was less than 1 to 400; 
that 1 baby out of every 85 or 90 was stillborn; and that only 
10 babies instead of 40 per 1,000 born alive died under one month 
of age. The bulletin concluded that prenatal and maternity 
care held out great promise in life conservation. 

The bill before the Senate provides for instruction in the 
hygiene of maternity and infancy through consultation centers, 
public health nurses, and similar methods. It offers nothing 
experimental nor untried. It follows the plan which has oper- 
ated so successfully in New York City fer many years, and 
which is gaining there in popularity and effectiveness every day. 
The bill supplements this method with extension courses by 
qualified lecturers from educational institutions, and with such 
studies, investigations, and reports as the bureau may find 
necessary to the efficient administration of this act. 

No effort is made in the bill to compel anyone to accept the. 
instruction it provides. The information it supplies, however, 
is available to all who may desire it. There is nothing in the 
measure which permits an invasion of the home or intrusion 
on the privacy of individuals. Indeed, the provision in the act 
creating the Children’s Bureau, which prohibits entry into any 
home over the objection of the parent, is definitely renewed in 
this bill. 

The bill operates principally through State agencies, but no 
State is compelled to accept its provisions or to function there- 
under. Hach State accepting the act gets $10,000 annually 
from the Federal Government, unconditioned on any appropria- 
tion from its own treasury. In addition each State gets an- 
nually that proportion of $1,600,000 which its population bears 
to the population of the Union, provided its legislature appro- 
priates an equal sum. If all the States should be confined to a 
sum based on population, many small States would receive very 
little, indeed. The allotment of $10,000 to each, regardless of 
population or its own contribution, assures to all the States a 
substantial part in this beneficent work. 

The active administration of this measure within a State is 
to be conducted by the State agency designated for that purpose 
by the legislature. The Children’s Bureau maintains only a gen- 
eral supervision in carrying out the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the act. 

The Chief of the Children’s Bureau is directed to form an 
advisory committee to consult with the chief and advise concern- 
ing problems arising in connection with the administration of 
the act, such committee to consist of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, and 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 

The Children’s Bureau is to recommend the appointment by 
the State agencies of State advisory committees, at least half of 
whose members shall be women, and all of whose members shall 
serve without compensation. These advisory committees are to 
have branches in every county and community, and it is through 
them that the act is to have its chief encouragement and support. 
It is through them that localities are to be organized and 
awakened to the necessity of greater attention to the problems 
of motherhood and infancy. It is through them that the con- 
sultation centers will become widely advertised information 
services of the most useful type. It is through them that the 
comparatively small fund supplied by Federal and State gov- 
ernments under this measure will be supplemented by local 
contributions and in the end the whole country stirred to the 
performance of one of the most sacred responsibilities of hu- 
manity. 

It is clear, therefore, that the principal function of this bill 
is to provide a nucleus of information and action about which 
communities are to build for themselves. 

It is also Clear that the Children’s Bureau, with a woman at 
its head, should have supervision of the act. Indeed, the meas- 
ure is the outgrowth of the work and study of the Children’s 
Bureau, a logical development of its own fune¢tions, functions 
assigned it by the law which gave it being. Within that bureau 
are trained and capable physicians who-have specialized in the 
treatment of mothers and children. The statement that this 
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bill will be administered by untrained amateurs and political 
agents is too absurd and baseless for further mention. 

With its nine years of operation and experience, the Children’s 
Bureau has obtained an acquaintance with conditions affected 
by this bill in every part of the country, an acquaintance with 
leaders in welfare work throughout the Nation. Thus it is 
especially qualified for the general administration of this act. 

A State secures the benefits of the measure, so far as the uni- 
form amount of $10,000 is concerned, when the legislature signi- 
fies acceptance, designates a State agency to carry out the act 
within the State, and when that agency submits plans of opera- 
tion in reasonable conformity with the purposes of the act. The 
State also secures a proportionate share in the additional an- 
nual fund of $1,000,000 when, in addition to these steps, it pro- 
vides an equal sum from its own treasury. The bureau keeps in 
general touch with the State agencies and may withhold allot- 
ments if the purposes of the act are not being accomplished. An 
appeal may be had to the Secretary of Labor from the decision 
of the bureau. The chief function of the bureau is to maintain 
a general observation of the workings of the act in order that 
its spirit and purpose may-be preserved, The details are mainly 
in the keeping of the local centers. 

Attention should be called here to the fact that more than 20 
State governors have expressed approval of this enactment and 
that several State legislatures have already passed laws accept- 
ing its terms. 

The bill provides an information and instruction service- of 
infinite value. It promotes one of the noblest and purest of 
aims—the conservation of human life at the source. The foun- 
tains of our civilization are motherhood and infancy. The first 
obligation of society is to the unborn child. The most funda- 
mental right of every human being is to 2 normal birth. With- 
out it the equal chance which forms the basis of democracy is 
lost. 

This measure stands first in the legislative program of the 
enfranchised women of America. Full of promise for the 
future of this Republic is the fact that the advent of women in 
its political affairs should be marked by the advocacy of a 
proposal like this. The need of such legislation was developed 
by the Children’s Bureau, an agency directed by women. The 
first bill for the protection of maternity and infancy was intro- 
duced in the Sixty-fifth Congress by Miss Rankin, the first 
woman Member of the American Congress. 

Significant, also, is the fact that the bill is inspired by no 
partisan authorship or motive. Miss Rankin, the original in- 
troducer of a measure of this nature, Was and is a Republican. 
The present bill was offered in the Sixty-sixth Congress by a 
Republican in the House and a Democrat in the Senate. Dur- 
ing that Congress it passed the Senate without division after 
thorough debate, and after the adoption of important amend- 
ments—one of the most important having been offered by the 
able and distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. SmMoor]—went 
to the House, where it was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce after extended hearings, 
but reached the House Calendar so late in the final session 
that it was not considered on the floor. There is no doubt 
that it would have passed the House with as emphatic ap- 
proval as it passed the Senate. Both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates for President indorsed the measure dur- 
ing the national campaign of 1920, the Democratic national 
platform approved it, and the Republican President commended 
it in hig first message to the present Congress. 

Mr. President, if this Nation declines to take the necessary 
steps tovend the appalling waste of the lives of mothers and 
children in America, a destruction exceeding every year our 
total casualties in the most stupendous and terrible war of 
history, it will invite severest censure. The mother who faces 
death in childbirth is as much a soldier as the uniformed 
hero on the field of arms. The World War has ended, but not 
her battles or her martyrdoms. Through all the centuries 
that are yet to come whenever a human life is to be ushered 
into existence she must go down into the valley of another 
Marne, the shadows of another Somme. fFYor her and for the 
life that flowers from her blood and tears it is a compelling 
duty to provide every possible safeguard, to devise every pos- 
sible protection. 

Mr. President, I desire to insert here a memorandum showing 
the actual operation of one of these consultation centers, in 
order that Senators may be familiar with it. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON CONSULTATION CENTERS. 


A consultation center for infant welfare is a place where health in- 
struction and advice are given to mothers through physicians and pub- 
lic health nurses. Its essential function is to keep well children well. 





The work in general is divided into two parts—prenatal and infant. 
The prenatal work attempts by instruction to the mother during preg- 
nancy to maintain health, to prevent the development of the diseases 
of pregnancy, and to prepare for any complication of labor. Such 
eare is based on our present medical knowledge of its value for both 
mother and child. This instruction is accomplished by visits of the 
mother to the center at stated intervals. Here an examination is con- 
ducted by a physician, and advice concerning general care and hygiene 
is given. The nurse subsequently visits the home to give whatever 
practical help she can, if the mother desires it. The mother is en- 
couraged to make enone visits at regular intervals, so that she 
can be carefully watched and the first signs of any abnormality de- 
tected and corrected. Any abnormalities found which are likely to 
interfere with her well-being are discussed with the mother, and she 
is advised to consult her physician with regard to them. If she has 
no physician, and should she desire, and she usually does, arrangements 
are made with a hospital clinic for her. 

Prenatal instruction affords an opportunity not only of caring for 
the mother but of instructing her in the important phases of caring 
for her child and of impressing upon her the importance of health 
supervision of the baby from the very beginning, particularly as re- 
gards feeding, which is certainly the most important aspect of infant 
care, 


Treatment of the baby at the consultation center involves examina- 
tion, regular weighing, and instruction of the mother concerning the 
eare and feeding of the baby; such instruction followed up with a 
practical demonstration by the nurse in the home. The importance of 
the nurse’s work in the home can not be overestimated, as the most 
valuable instruction is conveyed in this way. 

At such consultation centers the nurse is usually a full-time paid 
worker. The physician gives his time for a certain number of confer- 
ences a week. In some instances he is paid, in others his work is 
voluntary. These centers in no way interfere with the private practice 
of medicine. 


The consultation or child health center may be supperted by public 
or private funds or by a combination of the two. If the support is 
private there is usually formed a voluntary committee or board which 
assumes responsibility for maintenance, rent, etc. 

Mr. SHEPPARD subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the REcorD as a part of 
my remarks made this morning a brief address on the Children’s 
Bureau delivered by me in the Senate on January 22, 1917, and 
foreshadowing legislation like that proposed by the pending 
maternity bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

“Mr. SHepparpD. Mr. President, I can not permit this occa- 
sion to pass without expressing my earnest advocacy of the 
amendment increasing the appropriation for child-welfare work. 
The first obligation of civilization and government is to the 
child. Victor Hugo, friend of all mankind, furnished no greater 
illustration of devotion to humanity than his intense love of 
children. In his last great novel, “ Ninety-three,” he gives us 
what is perhaps the most beautiful description of child life in 
literature. The scene is an old castle in the forest of La 
Vendee, the home of a French nobleman in the year 1793, one 
of the bloodiest years of the French Revolution. With the 
touch of a master Hugo pictures the three children of the noble- 
man pursuing innocent delights within the castle, unaware of 
the war raging about them, of the relentless pursuit of their 
father by the revolutionists, of the destruction to which their 
habitation was doomed. Georgette, a baby girl of less than 2 
years, leaves her cradle to chatter to a sunbeam, and Hugo 
utilizes the incident for the following tribute: 

“What a bird says in its song a child says in its prattle. It is the 
same hymn; a hymn indistinct, lisping, profound. The child has what 
the bird has not—the somber human destiny in front of it. Hence the 
sadness of men as they listen, mingling with the joy of the little one 
as it sings. The sublimest canticle to be heard on earth is the stam- 
mering of the human soul on the lips of infancy. That confused 
chirruping of a thought that is as yet no more than indistinct has in 
it one knows not what sort of artless appeal to the eternal justice ; 
or is it a mute protest uttered on the threshold before entering in, a 
protest meek and poignant? This ignorance smiling at the infinite 


compromises all creation in the lot that shall fall to the weak, de- 
fenseless being. 


‘Let me repeat this last sentence: 


“This ignorance smiling at the infinite compromises all creation in 
the lot that shall fall to the weak, defenseless human being. 

“Mr. President, this sentence contains an indictment of 
society and government as just as it is terrible. Does the child 
die from preventable disease? Is it weakened or deformed 
through neglect, lack of knowledge, or lack of means to secure 
proper treatment? Some one must answer to the Almighty. 

“Go read the shameful records of infant mortality in this 
country of boasted enlightenment, of the deaths of mothers on 
the battle fields of maternity, battle fields where a sublimer 
valor is exhibited than in all the conflicts that are trumpeted 
by the tongue of history, and ask yourselves where the respon- 
sibility rests. 

“The creation of the Children’s Bureau in 1912 was an effort 
on the part of the Federal Government to meet that responsi- 
bility, to the extent of its powers and facilities. 

“This bureau under the able leadership of Miss Lathrop has 
already brought to the public attention facts of appalling sig- 
nificance, 
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“Tt has shown that in 1913 childbirth eaused more deaths 
among the women of this country than any disease except 
tuberculosis; that although these deaths are largely preventable 
they are not diminishing, whereas the mortality due to typhoid 
fever was cut in half from 1900 to 1913, and the mortality due 
to tuberculosis was materially reduced; that of these who 
survived the ordeal of maternity untold thousands find their 
strength permanently wreeked, their health more or less im- 
paired; that if this frightful condition is to be checked and 
remedied higher standards of care for women before, during, 
and after childbirth must be adopted. 

“Tt has made a careful survey of infant mortality in typical 
manufacturing towns, and it has established a definite relation 
between this mortality and low earnings. It found in one of the 
localities under investigation that of the babies with fathers 
earning less than $450 per year one in four died before reaching 
the age of 12 months. Fathers earning less than $450 per year 
amounted to 13.7 per cent of the wage-earning population in the 
industrial center under survey. It found that the greater num- 
ber of babies had fathers in the wage group from $450 to $849 
per annum, and that of these one in every six died before attain- 
ing the age of 12 months. It found that of the babies whose 
fathers earned $850, but less than $1,050, 1 in every 8S failed to 
live more than 12 months, and that where fathers earned 
$1,050 or more only 1 in 16 died in the first year. 

“Tt found that where families composed of 2 or more persons 
occupied one room the infant mortality was twice as high as 
where there was less than 1 person per room; that babies living 
in houses occupied by a single family died at the rate of 86.1 
per 1,000, while those in tenements occupied by more than 6 
families died at the rate of 236.6 per 1,000; that when the 
mother was a wage earner the baby’s chances of living were less 
than when she was not. 

“When this bureau was established in 1912 it was ordered to 
report on all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life. For the first two years it had a staff of 15 persons, 
and an appropriation of $25,640 for each year. In 1914 the staff 
was inereased to 76 persons, the annual appropriation to 
$164,460. 

* Publie interest has been aroused in the work of this bureau 
to such an extent that it finds the present force utterly inade- 
quate. It asks for an increase of 57 persons for its staff, calling 
for an additional appropriation of $187,520, the total requested 
being $352,160. 

“The bureau’s bulletins on the care of infants have met un- 
qualified indorsement and popularity. Letters from grateful 
mothers have reaehed the bureau which move than vindicate the 
wisdom of Congress in creating this beneficient. agency. 

“ The bureau is. indexing and assembling the laws relating to 
child welfare not. only for its own guidance but for the guidance 
of the Government in administering the child-labor law. 

“In cooperation with the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs it has instituted a nation-wide campaign for the closer 
study of infant mortality, having set aside a certain week known 
as baby week, during which the entire country is to devote 
especial attention to all phases of this fundamental problem. 
More than 2,000 communities took part in baby week in 1916, 
and a splendid awakening on this great subject was evident. 

“The bureau is making a skillful and careful study of de- 
fective children and of child mortality in the rural districts. 

“The increased force now asked for will be barely sufficient 
to enable the bureau to meet the public demand for information 
regarding the work already undertaken. 

“It is to me a matter of wonder that Senators hesitate to vote 
the remarkably small amount desired for this overwhelmingly 
important work. I would deem it an honor and a duty to vote 
millions for it, instead of a few hundred thousands. 

“Tf I could have my way, I would have the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the States, take whatever steps might 
be necessary to make certain the proper care of mother and of 
child in the supreme and holy crisis of maternity. 

“And this could be done with infinitely less than we expend 
each year for the terrible machinery of war. 

“Tt would be a measure of preparedness in the highest and 
most effective sense. Behind the machine stands the man. 
Behind the man stands the child. 

“ Considering the sacredness and the value of the work, the 
amount desired is modest in the extreme. Including the re- 


quested increase, the total appropriation for this bureau will 
be less than 4 per cent of the cost. of one first-class battleship. 
“It is not alone a question of expediency but of right. 
Every human being has an inalienable right to a normal birth. 
Every human being has an inalienable right to be born under 

. Sanitary and comfortable surroundings, under proper treat- 
ment and care, 


Every little life that perishes through lack of 
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knowledge or neglect or finds a precarious survival within a 
feeble and defective body is an accusation of the Republic and 
an indictment of the flag.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the House on yesterday 
adopted an amendment to the Volstead Act 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I understand, of course, that 
the Senator from Louisiana can speak on any subject, and I 
assume he is not. going to speak on the maternity bill. I appeal 
to the Senator, as we have only until 2 o’eloek, to let us go 





|} ahead and see if we can not get a vote on this particular bill. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I insist upon addressing 
the Senate at this time. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask, Mr. President, if, when a bill is made 
a special order in the Senate, as this bill will be at 1 o'clock, 
any subject can be discussed, or if only that bill can be con- 
sidered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair knows of no rule 
which will enable it to confine a Senator’s observations to the 
subject under consideration. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, Mr. President, it utterly destroys 
the purpose of any special order if a Senator can rise where 
there is a special order for the consideration of a bill and take 
the whole time in the discussion of something else. I am not 
quarreling about it. Of course, if the Senator wants to do that, 
it is his privilege. 

ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION LAWS. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the Volstead Act was 
enacted in the year 1919. Since that time various and con- 
flicting regulations have been promulgated and opinions ren- 
dered with reference to that act of Congress. 

On March 2 or 3 last the Attorney General gave an opinion 
wherein most of the arbitrary authority assumed by the Com-- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and the enforcement department 
was set aside. The Attorney General held that a physician 
could not be controlled as to the quantity of liquor which he 
might administer to his patients. The Attorney General further 
ruled that the Congress never intended that the commissioner 
should have the right to designate one distillery for the purpose 
of manufacturing whisky for medicinal purposes. He further 
held that those were matters beyond the control of the com- 
missioner and of the enforcement department. 

That opinion of the Attorney General was rendered nearly 
four months ago. We have been informed that regulations have 
been prepared, and are ready to be issued, in order to control 
those subjects which I have referred to, as well as a regulation 
which, in the opinion of the Attorney General, would permit 
physicians to prescribe beer. Those regulations have been 
withheld, notwithstanding the fact that nobody disagreed with 
the opinion of the Attorney General on the subject. 

Congress has been in session since the day after that opinion 
was rendered, and the wheels in one of the various depart- 
ments created by the Congress of the United, States have been 
stopped by an agent, who, in accordance with the opinion of the 
Attorney General, has no discretionary power in the matter. 

In the House Mr. Vorsteap introduced what «a Member of the 
House on the floor yesterday called the Volstead Act junior. 
The proposed amendment violates every principle upon which 
our Government was founded. The amendment proposed by Mr. 
VorstTEAD not only interferes with the physician and the people 
who are sick, but goes much further than that. It places in the 
hands of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the en- 
forcement officials the distribution of aleohol for scientific pur- 
poses and for industrial purposes. 

When the amendment was proposed and hearings were had 
during this month it stirred up the American Association of 
Chemists to such an extent that they sent representatives 
before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and they pointed out to that committee that it was 
an interference with national development, with the industries 
of the country, and that its adoption would be the greatest 
ealamity that could befall the American people. Notwithstand- 
ing that, the committee in the House reported the Volstead 
measure. Then they went to the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules in the House and appealed to him and brought pressure 
upon that committee in order to obtain a rule to force the 
Volstead amendment through the House under a special rule 
whereby no amendment would be permitted. 

The situation therefore became a locked one. The junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Witris] then came to the rescue by 
offering a measure which they pretend is merely for the purpose 
of preventing physicians from prescribing beer. Mr. CAmpseErt, 
chairman of the Rules Committee ef the House, agreed that 
the bill could be brought up on the floor of the House, and 
yesterday, after four hours’ debate, the medsure was passed 
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there. It was sent to the Senate this morning and will natu- 
rally go to the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

I consider this a very important question. Senators have 
stood on the floor here and discussed the railroad rates; they 
have discussed the agricultural condition of the country; they, 
have discussed the finances of the country; but I dare say that 
the provisions which are proposed under the amendment to the 
Volstead Act will bring about more dissatisfaction, bring about 
more discontent, bring about more contempt and disrespect for 
the law than any one of the other causes which have been dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the measure which is now before the Senate 
is merely a forerunner of the Volstead Act junior, which is to 
follow it. The members of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate know that Mr. Wheeler re- 
quested that committee on last Saturday to recommend the bill 
merely as an emergency measure, but that in the House, with 
a favorable report from the Judiciary Committee, is the Volstead 
Act junior, to be urged and pressed upon the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the narrowness of the 
rabid prohibitionist. I know that in order to have his way in 
this matter every principle of our Constitution was violated. I 
know that the bill of rights and all amendments to the United 
States Constitution, previous to the eighteenth amendment, 
were for the protection and absolute guarantee of the rights 
and liberties of our people. I know that this amendment was 
inserted and grafted into our Constitution by the minority 
without giving the people an opportunity to be heard. I know 
that prohibition is a matter of police regulation and has no 
place in the fundamental law. I know that the insertion of 
the eighteenth amendment, a mere legislation measure, into our 
Constitution has destroyed the democratic rule of the majority 
and makes it possible for 13 of the smallest States of this 
Union, with q population of less than 7,000,000 people, to rule 
the other 100,000,000 of our people on this matter because with- 
out the consent of 1 of those 13 States prohibition must forever 
remain embedded in the Constitution. 

I know that when our boys were fighting and dying on the 
battle fields of Europe to establish the rule of self-determina- 
tion and all really patriotic Americans at home were giving up 
their time, money, and substance to assist these brave boys, the 
eighteenth amendment was put over by fanatics under the pre- 
text of saving grain for food; but I also know that the eight- 
eenth amendment does violence to our basic democratic prin- 
ciple of local self-government, which is the same as self-deter- 
mination. Our boys in Europe and our people at home were 
also fighting for the protection of the rights of the minority; 
but I also know that the eighteenth amendment destroyed that 
principle at home. 

I know that the prohibition movement worked under a smoke 
screen and claimed to be a movement against the saloon, while 
it really was aimed at the liberty of the people. 

This is clearly established by the words of Mr. William H. 
Anderson, State superintendent Anti-Saloon Leagc2 of New 
York, in his circular letter denouncing Mr. Dinwiddie, issued 
last week, wherein he says: 

The two great nationally recognized prohibition agencies, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the Anti-Saloon League, are 
solidly against his liquor-assisting proposals, as are the temperate 
agencies of the largest denominations. 

Not one of the organizations has been frank enough to use 
the word “prohibition” in its name. They were after the 
saloon supposedly, but it required the Federal courts of this 
Nation to keep them from continuing to invade the sanctity of 
the homes of Americans. And what is the crime for which the 
Anti-Saloon League denounced Mr. Dinwiddie? His American- 
ism would not permit him to interfere with the respectable 
physician and consent to destroy American industry. He op- 
posed the Volstead amendment now before the House. 

Wherein would the American people conceive the idea that 
an organization fighting the open saloon, an organization calling 
themselves a temperance union, intended to deprive the physi- 
cian of the right to prescribe a little whisky, or as much as 
needed, or to aS many patients as he has? Wherein is the 
construction that our Federal courts have had to intervene to 
prevent the agencies of the enforcement department, armed 
with illegal search warrants, from entering homes and taking 
from them liquor*which they had for their own private use? 

Mr. President, I could go along this line all day pointing out 
how the eighteenth amendment violates all of the rights of the 
people which previous to that time the Federal Constitution 
protected. But, Mr. President, it is now part and parcel of our 
Constitution, The highest court of the land has held that it 
had been legally adopted and that Congress has the authority to 
enact laws to make it effective; and it likewise maintained the 
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legality of the Volstead Act adopted over the President's veto 
by the Sixty-sixth Congress in 1919. That decision very prop- 
erly- held that it was up to Congress to say and to define what 
was an “intoxicating liquor.” Since that decision by our high- 
est court some of the prohibitionists have been clamoring for 
a more rigid and drastic law, while the masses of the people 
want the Congress to so amend the law and its definition of 
intoxicating liquors as to permit the sale of beer and wine under 
State regulation. Enthusiastic advocates of prohibition; upon 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, held funeral services 
over the supposed dead corpse of John Barleycorn. Since then 
their periodicals and newspapers continuously remind us that 
“booze” is dead. They are trying, by suggestion, to lead the 
people into the belief that it is true. They want to hypnotize 
the people. But if booze is dead, why do they want millions to 
enforce this law and are taking up the valuable time of the 
Congress to enact laws against the dead, as they contend. But, 
Mr. President, we all know that a law will not stop the doing of 
a thing which is not a crime per se. Many prohibitionists vio- 
late this law. If those who enacted it violate it, why should 
not those who are opposed to it? Many sincere prohibitionists 
have changed their minds about this matter. I have in mind 
one of the leading prohibitionists in my own State. I shall use 
his case as an illustration. I have known him as a rabid pro- 
hibitionist for the last 30 years. At that time he had little of 
worldly goods. He was a good man and worked hard. Gradu- 
ally he saved and accumulated, and for several years has been 
part owner and is at the head of a large business employing 
hundreds of men. A sincere prohibitionist and idealist, he 
subsequently advocated prohibition as an economic proposition 
and frequently discussed this matter with me. He thought he 
would get more out of labor if he took the laboring man’s 
drink away. He was happy when the eighteenth amendment 
was finally adopted. After this short period, since its adoption, 
this man has changed his mind. Just before I left home last 
January this man came to my office in New Iberia, La., and 
laid before me a program which he pleaded with me to present 
to the Congress and the Finance Committee. I asked him for 
a memorandum of his program, and I desire to read it to the 
Senate. He is a gentleman of the highest type. He was a 
sincere prohibitionist, and I have never seen him visit a saloon. 
There is no better citizen anywhere. Here are his suggestions: 
PROHIBITION AND REVENUE—SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVENUB MEASURE. 


Prohibition is a failure and does not prohibit. Drunkenness and 
crime are both on the increase and the people are fast losing respect 
for all Federal laws. Intoxicants are being sold in quantities at 
enormous prices in every community. Smnggiere, bootleggers, blind 
tigers, and foreign manufacturers are the only ones being benefited, 
while the Government is expending large amounts in its futile attempt 
to enforce its laws. 

The excess-profit tax, the surtax, and the numerous special and stamp 
taxes are excessive, discriminatory, and a deterrence to business, and 
are one of the fundamentals that are largely responsible for the pres- 
ent demoralized condition of affairs. A revision of these laws is im- 
erative. The proposed sales or turnover tax or the substitution of a 
igher normal tax for the excess-profits tax will not satisfactorily re- 
lieve the burden. 

In view of the above it is suggested that the prohibition or eighteenth 
amendment be repealed— : 


Mind you, this former very enthusiastic advocate of prohibi- 
tion is now in favor of repealing the eighteenth amendment— 


and a high excise tax on intoxicants be substituted therefor, both as a 
means of revenue and for the better control of the liquor traffic, pos- 
sibly under a Iederal license system. An excise tax be also imposed on 
eigars and tobacco. A moderately high tariff be imposed on all lux- 
uries and semiluxuries, and only a reasonable amount be raised through 
a normal income and inheritance tax. 

Assuming that under such an arrangement the annual consumption 
of the above articles would be practically the same as they were for 
the average five years preceding the war, the following revenue could 
reasonably be expected at the rates named: 


Distilled spirits, 140,000,000 gallons at $15...--_--_ $2, 100, 000, 000 
Fermented liquors, 60,000,000 barrels at $15--.--_-.- 900, 000, 000 
Cigars, 9,000,000 thousand at $10__.---__------_-.. 90, 000, 000 
Cigarettes, 30,000,000 thousand at $1-.---_------~--- 30, 000, 000 
Tobacco, 425,000,000 pounds at $0.10_-....------_-.. 42, 500, 000 
Tariff on luxuries, such as jewelry, furs, and silks, and 
on semiluxuries, such as sugar, tea, and coffee, of 
which we import large quantities and which are : 
ideal reyeiue producers..._....~.—. = .-1.45-. 1 400, 000, 000 
Normal income and inheritance taxes-.___--.----~--- 400, 000, 000 
EE. on cone caigttninn-eiinnhaaeen nie en ena 38, 000, 000 
Total necessary revenue___-.-.....---.-..--- 4, 000, 000, 000 


Mr. President, at the request of this constituent of mine, I 
submit this program for the consideration of the Finance Com- 
mittee, whose members are so hard put to in order to find the 
revenue this Government needs and must have. 

At the time this gentleman figured it was then estimated 
that $4,000,000,000 would be sufficient to run the Government 
for one year; but we now understand that it will require 
$5,000,000,000 instead of $4,000,000,000. This is a per capita 
tax of practically $50. Think of it, Mr. President, a yearly tax 
of $50 on every man, woman, and child in this country! Is it 
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safe to continue such excessive taxation and appropriate mil- 
lions to deprive our people of personal liberty? It is dangerous 
to do so, in my opinion. ; 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the bill proposed. Everyone 
who has followed the history of the proposed amendment to the 
national prohibition act knows that the original purpose of 
those responsible for this outrageous law is not satisfied with 
the amendment now under discussion. It had been, and still is, 
the purpose of these people to pass the Volstead amendment, 
and, although the restrictions of the Volstead amendment as 
introduced in the House and on which hearings were had do 
not appear in the Willis amendment, the press announce that 
the other regulative features as te alcohol for nonbeverage pur- 
poses are not abandoned, but will be urged later. The Volstead 
amendment, reported favorably, is now on the calendar of the 
House and its proponents intend to pass it and send it to this 
body. It is intended to pass the Willis amen@ment at once, 
because those whose duty it was to enforce the law as inter- 
preted by the Attorney General four months ago, but who have 
refused to grant to American citizens their clear rights, must 
be saved from court action to force them to be the servants of 
the people and not their masters. 

Do the American people realize how we are being governed? 
The Attorney General on March 2 said that the national pro- 
hibition act permits doctors to prescribe beer. If that is a fact, 
then why has the enforcement department denied the people 
their rights? We are being governed by a clique of arbitrary 
hypocrites who have no respect for laws which they themselves 
enacted. What effect has the Palmer opinion had, when after 
four months the regulations to carry out its meaning have not 
even been issued? Who is it that is greater than the people and 
can command the agencies of the Government to disregard a law 
until time has been afforded to change it? Let the people be- 
ware of the sacred rights of liberty bequeathed them, for the 
same arbitrary, bigoted, fanatical sentiment is even now 
framing laws against tobacco, laws to take the sun out of Sun- 
day, laws to force all to go to church, and such other sumptuary 
measures, 

We are told that the Volstead amendment will, soon after 
the passage of the Willis amendment, be pressed; and therefore 
I desire to discuss its terms and to show how far these people 
are willing to go to carry out their purpose of controlling our 
aciions. 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League, made before the Judiciary Committee of the House on 
May 20, 1921, a statement, which appears on page 353 of the 
prohibition legislation, 1921, hearings, as follows, and I should 
like Senators to pay especial attention to this utterance. 

If it comes to the point where it must be a choice between medica- 
ments for medical preparation and the enforcement of law, I think we 
must choose law enforcement. 

Is it possible, Mr. President, that the health of the people is 
to be subordinated to a mere social experiment? But these 
people intend to go much further. The above statement was 
made at a hearing on the Volstead amendment, now pending 
before the House, under a favorable report, intended to regu- 
late and control the business of all lawful industries needing 
alcohol in this country. . 

But, speaking of law enforcement, what are the laws at 
present? Under the national prohibition act and according to 
the Palmer opinion the manufacture of alcohol for industrial 
rurposes and for scientific researches is to be encouraged. The 
physician may prescribe whisky, wine, and beer in the same 
manner that he may prescribe arsenic, quinine, calomel, and 
other drugs, while the commissioner may not permit certain 
distilleries and brewers to operate and outlaw others. These 
are the laws. Those who shout law enforcement are violating 
the law and resisting its plain provisions. Those who, in spite 
of the plain letter and intent of the national prohibition act 
and the admittedly correct opinion of Mr. Palmer, are responsi- 
ble for the refusal to issue permits to citizens entitled to them 
are those who now cry aloud for law enforcement. If Mr. 
Wheeler would state the case aright, he should say, “ If it comes 
to a choice between the law and medicaments for medicinal 
preparation on the one hand and our theory of prohibition on 
the other, we must choose prohibition,” for if, as he says, they 
must choose law enforcement to medicine, then, as a matter of 
fact, under the law doctors have a right to prescribe that which 
it is now sought to prevent them prescribing. Certain prohibi- 
tion advocates are not satisfied with law enforcement, because 
they refuse to abide by their own law and are asking for other 
laws, with the knowledge that they will interfere with lawful, 
necessary industries and the health of the people. 

Aside from the fact that I want to see the present national 
prohibition law modified so as to permit the use of wine and 
beer and permit physicians to prescribe whisky, I am opposed 
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to the Volstead amendment soon to be pressed before Congress 
on economic grounds. This measure, if enacted into law, under 
the pretext of preventing some pervert from drinking anti- 
septic extracts, hair tonic, or horse medicine, vests in the en- 
forcement department greater powers than have been con- 
ferred on any official in Russia under the Czar or in Prussia 
under the Kaiser. Think of the billions of dollars expended by 
our people during the war and since in experimenting and pre- 
moting scientific research and in the development of fuel, dyes, 
explosives, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, flavoring extracis, per- 
fumery, sugars, and other necessary and lawful industries, all 
of which can not be manufactured without alcohol! 

Mr. President, the title of the present law now in force and 
known as the “national prohibition act” reads as follows: 

An act to prohibit intoxicating beyerages and to regulate the manu 
facture. production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than 
beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and pro- 
mote its use in scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, 
and the other lawful purposes. 

The war had demonstrated that this Nation was entirely de- 
pendent upon foreign markets for some of the most necessary 
commodities required by our people both in peace and in war, and 
therefore Congress wanted to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and industries. Had 
we before the Great War been attacked suddenly by powerful 
navies and our communication with the rest of the world inter- 
rupted we certainly would have suffered because of the lack of 
many necessities, and without the free use of alcohol for indus- 
trial and war purposes would necessarily have been defeated. 
Alcohol has played the most important part in scientific dis- 
coveries and the development of industry and war activities in 
all the nations of the world. Naturally the Congress must take 
that into consideration. We should demand that those who are 
conducting scientific research in this country and those engaged 
in industries in this country needing alcohol that have to com- 
pete with foreign manufacture have as free and as unlimited 
quantities of alcohol as are needed. The advocates of new re- 
strictions will answer that the proposed Volstead amendment 
does that by vesting in the commissioner the discretionary power 
to decide for each line of business the quantity that is needed. 
Is that based upon common sense? Will our people enter fields 
of industry and research, invest millions in enterprises which 
must have alcohol, and depend upon the whims and caprices of 
a bureau chief who may at any time decrease or stop the supply 
of this essentia! article? The mere statement is absurd. Think 
how the powers delegated to the commissioner could be used to 
favor some business concern by allowing it all the alcohol it 
needs and limiting his competitors! The commissioner can not 
know what quantity each concern in the same line of business 
nor what quantity in the different lines of business requires. 
I know it will be claimed that the amendment now before us, 
introduced by the junior Senator from Ohio, does not so pro- 
vide; but the mere introduction of the Volstead amendment 
and the promise that its restrictions will be urged are enough 
to intimidate capital and further upset business conditions in 
this country. 

We can not afford to give the commissioner the right arbi- 
trarily to limit the quantity of alcohol that is necessary to sci- 
entific research or in the development of great industries. This 
is contrary to the best interests of our Government and its 
people. The commissioner could deny alcohol to some; he could 
favor others; he could deny it to certain localities or States, 
and destroy the business of some persons or localities for the 
benefit of other persons or localities. 

Mr. President, the business of this country is now disor- 
ganized. There is already too much governmental regulation. 
Why create boards, commissioners, or agents with such unlim- 
ited powers? This is a constitutional government. We have a 
written Constitution. Why not adhere to it? I am sure no 
honest commissioner would want such powers as are provided 
for in the proposed bill. One would think that the Volstead 
amendment had been written by our foreign business com- 
petitors. 

America, Mr. President, must be permitted to develop. Her 
scientists and industries must not depend for their existence or 
profits upon regulations issued by the chief of any bureau or 
department. I would not even give this arbitrary power to the 
President without reference to whom he is. Its very enactment 
will affect capital and business. Business wil naturally keep 
out of fields of enterprise that must every day inquire if the 
regulations have been changed or the permit under which it is 
suffered to do business has been rescinded. It is the duty of 
Congress to enact laws. Let us quit creating ezars with full 
power to regulate, discourage, or suppress lawful business. This 
Nation needs to encourage business instead of encouraging 
fanaticism and intolerance, 
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Mr. President, chemists look upon alcohol as one of the most 
essential and important materials of their industry. They put it 
in the same class with sulphuric acid, benzol, or caustic soda, 
There can be no great development of chemical industry without 
alcohol any more than there could be a steel industry without 
pig iron, an electric industry without copper, or a fertilizer in- 
dustry without potash or nitrogen. The great Napoleon realized 
the importance of chemistry to. the industries. He started the 
work which made possible the greatest development of all the 
ages. Germany grasped the significance and importance of ap- 
plied chemistry and made marvelous progress. 

The chief element in that development was alcohol, and now 
come narrow-minded, intolerant people who propose to the most 
intelligent legislative body in the world to intimidate, hinder, 
and harass American capital, brain, and industry under the 
pretext that occasionally some man, once a proud and free 
American citizen who toiled and was a real producer, deprived 
of his liberty and freedom, denied a glass of beer or wine in 
his home with his family, is driven to drink some cosmetic, 
hair tonic, or horse nostrum. To save the lives of those few 
for whose death they are responsible they would treat physi- 
cians and pharmacists as criminals, bootleggers, and rum run- 
ners, and stop the industrial development of this Nation. While 
the eighteenth amendment was under consideration they called 
all the active antis “ pro-Germans.” What should be said of 
them when their measures now favor foreign competitors? 

Prohibition, Mr. President, can not be classed as a national 
necessity. It is merely a social experiment, and it should cer- 
tainly not be so administered as to interfere with the economic 
needs or the national defense requirements of the country any 
more than a similar experiment should be permitted to disor- 
ganize the working forces or interrupt the production of our 
factories. 

Under existing laws a manufacturer using alcohol is required 
to submit a sworn application and furnish bond, quantitative 
formula, sample of product, advertising matter, and so forth. 
The commissioner can withhold the permit if, in his judgment, 
the. product is fit for use as an intoxicating beverage, and even 
after issuing the permit he has authority to deal with any 
article on the market if it violates the limitations prescribed 
by him in its manufacture. These powers are set forth in sec- 
tions 4, 5, 6, and other sections of the national prohibition act. 
Under the proposed Volstead amendment the right granted a 
manufacturer under the national prohibition act to a review 
by a court of the rulings of the commissioner as to a change 
of formula or the canceling of a permit is sought to be re- 
pealed. His right to have reviewed the commissioner’s refusal 
to issue a permit is proposed to be retained, but once the permit 
is issued the commissioner is to be supreme. No court may re- 
view the unreasonableness or arbitrariness of his decree chang- 
ing a formula, canceling a permit, or any other arbitrary action 
by him. 

Another reason for my opposing the proposed Volstead 
amendment is the fact that, even though the commissioner may 
not directly limit the quantity of alcohol produced, he may, by 
limiting the quantity consumed, limit the quantity produced. 
One of the by-products of the manufacture of sugar is mo- 
lasses. Fully half of the agricultural people of my State are 
interested in sugar, and therefore in its by-product, molasses. 
Beet-sugar producers are also interested. We produce in 
Louisiana annually millions of gallons of molasses, commonly 
called blackstrap. Before the molasses was used in the 
manufacture of alcohol some of it sold at 25 cents per barrel of 
50 gallons for stock feed. Later in the season the rest was 
thrown away. We were compelled to pass laws to prevent its 
being turned into our rivers, where the fish were killed by it. 
There are even Federal statutes on the subject. Thirty-five 
inillion four hundred and fifty-two thousand one hundred and 
ninety-three gallons of molasses were used in Louisiana alone 
for the manufacture of industrial alcohol for the year ending 
June 30, 1920. I refer Senators to the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ended 
June 3, 1920, on page 131. Prices for our blackstrap molasses, 
since it is being used for the production of industrial alcohol, 
range from 15 cents to 20 cents per gallon. It is easily under- 
stood that my people would be vitally affected by the proposed 
further restrictions on the use of industrial alcohol. 

Mr. President, the figures just given show the interest the 
people I here represent have in not unjustly or arbitrarily 
reducing the use of an important and most essential article 
which they produce. Agriculture has been discriminated 
against to the point that our farmers are discouraged. The 
young men brought up on the farm are no longer satisfied 
with conditions on the farm. In order to avoid the drinking 
by a few of nostrums unfit for beverage purposes, we are asked 
so to control the manufacture of alcohol indirectly by the arbi- 
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trary control of its use for nonbeverage purposes as to inter- 
fere with scientifie research and the manufacture of necessary 
articles and at the same time injure the farmer who produces 
corn, molasses, and other farm preducts when the farmers are 
already so unjustly treated that the majority of our people 
now live in towns and cities. 

Mr. President, I believe it is well established that even the 
present law is too drastic and that its enforcement is a joke. 
Just as long as our people do not look upon its violation as a 
crime in itself, it will be a failure. You can not legislate 
morals into the people. Laws denouncing crimes which the 
majority of our people abhor and condemn ean be enforced ; but 
sumptuary laws which a majority of our people in many sec- 
tions of the country do not approve can not be enforced. 

The present national prohibition act has confidence in no one 
and trusts no one. The physicians of this country are as high 
a Class of men as are found in any country in the world. Our 
family physician has access to our home. To him are intrusted 
many family secrets. We hardly ever hear that one of them 
has betrayed his patient. They are permitted to administer as 
drugs the most deadly poisons. The law does not interfere in 
that; but the law now being considered is intended to make a 
criminal of the physician if he prescribes any beer at all or 
if he prescribes more than 1 quart of wine per 10 days. Think 
of it! The Government assumes that all physicians and drug- 
gists in this country are potential criminals, bootleggers, rum 
runners, and law violators! No wonder the American Thera- 
peutic Society, at its meeting in Washington on June 3, de- 
nounced the national prohibition act. I shall read the report 
of this society, composed of noted physicians and specialists, 
as reported in the Washington Post of June 4, 1921. 

I desire to preface the reading of that by saying that this 
association has only 100 members and that it does not receive 
applications for membership, but physicians who attain emi- 
nence and become noted in this country are invited to become 
members. The maximum limit is retained at 100, and there 
are now 35 physicians of national reputation waiting to be 
admitted into this organization. What do they say? 

After deliberate debate in executive council, the American Thera- 
peutic Society, composed of eminent physicians from all parts of the 
United States, last night decided to petition the President of the 
United States, the various committees of Congress, and the prohibition 
enforcement officer to lay aside all rigid restrictions which now prevent 
physicians from administering or prescribing alcohol “ unless they are 
branded as potential bootleggers.” 

Led by Dr. Jacob Diner, of New York City, a specialist on internal 
diseases, the Therapeutic Society, now assembled at the Arlington Hotel 
for its twenty-second annual meeting went on formal record as op- 
posed to the manner in which physicians are restricted by the prohibi- 
tion enforcement officers and adopted a resolution which will be for- 
warded to the White House and the Capitol some time to-day. 

Aleohol is a drug with a definite action, a drug that is useful in 
many conditions, say the memoranda prepared by Dr. Diner. It is not 
only useful but it is necessary in the treatment of certain diseases, 
It is also useful from the surgical standpoint. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That physicians and surgeons should have the unimpaired 
right of prescribing this drug without any foolish restrictions. We do 
not mean that we approve of liquor prescribing physicians nor do we 
wish to interfere with or violate the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but we do maintain that no legislative 
body, or enforcemeggauthority, should limit or hamper a doctor in the 
legitimate practice legitimate exercise of his function as a physician, 

There have been eminent men of the profession who proved con- 
clusively that alcohol has its beneficial effect on gastric conditions, on 
the proper function of metabolism—which has to do with the building 
up and breaking down of tissue—and that alcohol is also beneficial in 
conditions such as diabetes, sugar in the blood. In many instances 
alcohol has warded off fatal termination of diabetic conditions. 

It is therefore logical that the American Therapeutic Society, com- 
posed of men who make their life work the study of preventative 
medicine, should take action at this time and call upon the President 
of the United States and the various interested committees of Con- 
gress, along with the prohibition enforcement authority, for relief from 
limitations that are hampering them in the practice of their profession. 

Rated as one of the most prominent medical societies in the United 
States, the American Therapeutic Society has a limited membership 
of 100 members and a waiting list of 35, it was stated last night by 
Dr. Noble P. Barnes, of Washington, chairman of the council. Oo man 
in the medical profession, it is said, cam be admitted to membership in 
this organization by making application. He must first attain eminence 
in his profession and then serve a period of what amounts to proba- 


tion. After that, if he reccives the entire 100 votes of the membership 
he is elected, - 


TI should think that the Congress of the United States should 
hesitate when men of this caliber, men who comply with such 
strict qualifications, assemble here and solemnly, in the shadow 
of this Capitol, demand that the manacles placed around them, 
which prevent the prosecution of scientific research for the 
discovery of preventives of the ailments of humankind, be 
removed; we should at least permit these men to prescribe 
such quantities of alcohol and as frequently as in their 
opinion they think»necessary. What do we know about whether 
beer or whisky is a medicine? I should think as a layman 
that if whisky is a medicine so is beer. They are both very 
good to drink, and as far as I am concerned that is the only 
qualification, and I think it is the only qualification all the 
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Senators have on that subject. They ought to be willing to 
accept the recommendations of such a class of physicians, 
which to my mind are equal to those of any other organization 
of scientific physicians in the world. 

The Post continues: 

That this organization deems it necessary to take the action it has 
will cause a stir in medical circles, as this is the first time since 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment that any organized society 
of physicians or surgeons has asked for the abolition of certain 
features of the prohibition enforcement law. 

Mr. President, these physicians are asking that the restric- 
tions under the present law be removed, while at the same 
time we are asked to put on further restrictions. 

Now, continuing the quotation from the Post: 

The action followed a symposium on alcohol when papers were read 
by prominent physicians touching every phase of the subject. Literally 
John Barleycorn was laid on the dissecting table. 

By special invitation Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, of New York, deliv- 
ered a discourse on the relationship of alcohol to modern health ideals. 
It was after this that the council of the society convened and decided 
to petition the President and Congress for relief from a condition 
which Dr. Diner described as one which places the American physician 
in the class of the potential bootlegger: ‘ We are allowed to prescribe 
quinine ” he said; “ we should be allowed to prescribe alcohol without 
being censured by those who know nothing of the practice of medicine.” 

At the afternoon session of the society papers were read on various 
subjects relating to therapeutics by Dr. Thomas KE. Satterthwaite, of 
New York: Dr. James M. Anders, of Philadelphia: Dr. W. Wayne 
Babcock, of Philadelphia; Dr. E. Bosworth MacCready, of Pittsburgh ; 
Dr. Levin and Dr. John Blake White, of New York. 


The Anierican Institute of Homeopathy also met here in 
Washington last week. It was their seventy-seventh annual 
session. The Washington Post of June 23, 1921, carries an 
account of their protest of the restriction of the national pro- 
hibition act, now the governing statute, not directed at those 
aets which are intended to make it more rigid in its application 
but protesting against the present law. This protest reads as 
follows: 


sgranded as an indictment against the honesty ‘and integrity of 
practicing physicians, the medical restrictions of the Volstead Act are 
seathingly condemned in a resolution adopted last night by the board 
of trustees of the American Institute of Homeopathy. Final action 
of the organization is expected this morning when the deliberations 
of the board are placed before a delegation of ailment 2,000 physicians, 
representing the complete membership of the Institute. 

In a resolution framed a week ago at an executive meeting of the 
American Medical Editors’ Association, and which is herewith made 
public for the first time, there is am added protest against contem- 
plated restrictions in the supplemental Volstead bill now before 
Congress, Preliminary to taking action on the resolution the board of 
trustees of the institute yesterday called upon Prohibition Commissioner 
Haynes for an explanation of certain details in the enforcement law, 
asking that some one from the Federal office appear before the board 
of trustees and clear away some misunderstanding of the law. 

They were surprised when Wayne B. Wheeler, of the Anti-Saloon 
Lange, came to the meeting and undertook to solve the physicians’ 
probicm. 


So the counsel of the Anti-Saloon League will come before 
the committees of Congress attempting to solve this medical 
question. -Naturally he may assume to advise us on the question 
of medicine after having gone before this body of eminent 
physicians in order to solve this problem. 

The Post article continues: 


The resolution was brought before the board ae trustees by Dr. 

Lester E. Siemon, of Cleveland, Ohio. It reads as follows: 

“ Whereas the medical restrictions of the Volstead Act. together with 
its various administrative and other interpretations and rules and 
regulations and enforcements, etc., constitute in some of their 
effects indictment of the medical profession and harassment of the 
medical practitioner and the sick, and are obstacles to free pursuit 
of honest medical judgment and therapeutics and have reacted to 
the detriment of society and the public health and are opposed to 
public policy; and 

“ Whereas some of these restrictions and rules and regulations and in- 
terpretations, etc., are not based upon consensus of medical experi- 
ence and practice and established usage; and 

“Whereas it is apparent that they have not been framed and inter- 
preted and administered \.‘th full appreciation of all matters in- 
volved; and 

“Whereas the precedent established by the Volstead Act in restricting 
medical practice should, if physicians value their therapeutic lib- 
erty, be met with a protest that will command attention; and 

* Whereas the point at issue is the right of the physician to select his 
remedy and to decide what doses of these remedies each patient 
requires ; and 

“ Whereas this issue in no wise affects and has nothing to do with propa- 
ganda, either for or against prohibition, but is purely a matter of 
preserving the necessary right of the physician in the interests of 
public health and public policy: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the American Institute of Homeopathy protest against 
further regulation of therapeutic procedure by statute or by administra- 
tive interpretation or regulation; and be it 

* Resolved, That the institute request of the proper authorities a reyiew 
and revision of such existing statutes or rules or regulations as may be 
unduly restrictive of the therapeutic judgment and procedure of 
physicians.” 

We ask this for the preservation of the necessary yights of the medi- 
cal profession and in the name of public welfare and‘ wise public policy. 

Dr. John B. Sutherland, of Boston, dean of the Boston University, 
School of Medicine, said that it was not the intention of the Medical 
Institute of Homeopathy to go on record either for or against pro- 
hibition; that what interests the physicians attending the convention 
here is a removal of certain restrictions which actually hamper them 
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in their work and which for the general good of the public should be 
removed. 

It is understood that Mr. Wheeler was given to understand the same 
thing; that Dr. H. M. Stephenson, of Baltimore, and Dr. Sieman, who 
introduced the resolution, pointed out to Mr. Wheeler the many ob- 
stacles placed in the way of physicians by clerks and inexperienced 
expounders of the law who sometimes prevent the sick and wounded 
from having medicine with alcoholic contents. 


The Louisiana State Board of Pharmacy on June 21, 1921, 
adopted the following resolution: 


LOUISIANA STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY, 
Hammond, La., June 21, 1921, 
Hon. Epwin S. Broussarp, . 
Member of Senate, Washington, D. C, 


Deak Sir: Believing the passage of H. R. 50858 to be detrimental to 
the pharmaceutical profession of this State, we ask your kind and careful 
consideration to the following resolution recently passed by our board: 


“ Resolution. 

“We, the Louisiana State Board of Pharmacy, enter a protest, collec- 
tively and individually, and as representatives of the pharmacists of the 
State of Louisiana, against the passage of H. R. 5033, on the ground 
that it would seriously hamper, if not destroy, the retail drug and 
pharmaceutical service, indispensable to the public. Many other good 
reasons for the defeat of this bill could also be given. We trust that 
you use your influence to defeat this bill, which 2,500 pharmacists of 
Louisiana protest against.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

LOUISIANA STATE BoOArD OF PHARMACY, 
J. E. Guess, Secretary. 

Of course, paid experts of the Anti-Saloon League claim alco- 
hol has no medicinal properties, but unless they so testify they 
would not be in the pay of this organization. The fact remains, 
Mr. President, that while the present amendment is being dis- 
cussed here, and the Volstead amendment is ready to follow it 
here from the House, these prominent physicians and pharma- 
cists are denouncing the national prohibition act, demanding 
that they be not restricted and interfered with. If the present 
laws are already too rigid and restrictive, I ask Senators, Why 
pass this measure, to be followed by the Volstead amendment? 

George Washington said: 

The foundation of our Government is laid in private morals, 

Certainly, Mr. President, the only security of this Govern- 
ment to-day is the good morals of its citizenship. A government 
which enacts laws that can not be enforced except with bayo- 
nets will soon cease to be a free government. No law which 
brands half of its people as criminals can retain the respect of 
its entire people and the world. Many of our best people, in- 
cluding the present President of the United States, do not re- 
gard prohibition as a moral question. Neither did President 
Wilson, who could not give his consent to the laws now on our 
statute books, and therefore vetoed the national prohibition act. 
Therefore, the enactment of laws so stringent as to deprive a 
man of his right to do that which is not a crime per se makes 
him critical of the wisdom of his government and tends to breed 
contempt of the law. Many people think that such methods 
breed discontent and even anarchy. Witness what Mr. Van 
Buren has to say on this subject. No man or woman is better 
able to judge of the facts than Mr. Van Buren, who yesterday 
severed his connection as chief counsel to the enforcement di- 
vision. I read from an editorial which appears this morning 
in the Washington Post: 

“ PROHIBITION ANARCHY.” , 

The statement issued by Alfred D. Van Buren in resigning his _posi- 
tion as chief counsel to the Federal prohibition commissioner should 
Serve as a warning to those in authority and cause them to stop and 
consider carefully the laws and regulations for enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment. When Mr. Van Buren says “the country is 
drifting to prohibition anarchy’ he makes a very important assertion, 
considering his opportunity to gain information. 

Mr. President, I believe that newspaper has discharged a 
duty in carrying this item on its editorial page this morning. As 
I said at the beginning of my remarks, this one question is 
agitating the American people to a greater extent than that 
of any other of the issues which have been discussed in the 
Senate. There is no man or woman anywhere in the world 
in a better position to give an honest, sincere, and truthful 
opinion concerning conditions in the United States with refer- 
ence to this particular measure than Mr. Van Buren, who was 
the chief counsel to whom all these laws were sent for inter- 
pretation and to whom all questions of violation were brought, 
who has resigned and severed his connection with that depart- 
ment and said the American people should take warning, be- 
cause these laws are bringing about prohibition anarchy. 

I fully agree with him in that statement for two reasons—- 
because I think he is the best-equipped man to speak upon the 
subject, and because it has been in my opinion the tendency of the 
Government to restrict too much and to interfere too much with 
the rights of the people. 

This opinion is held by some of our foremost citizens. In my 
State, Chief Justice Monroe, of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
our highest court, recently expressed himself in the public press 
as follows: 
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Be sure you de not misunderstand me. By no means do I favor the 
open saloon. I think to the extent that the eighteenth amendment drove 
from America the open saloon it is a good law; but when it went 
further and declared a citizen could not purchase a bottle of wine or 
beer to take to his home and drink there, to that extent it is an infringe- 
ment upon the liberties of the people. 

Justice Monroe has a record of 45 years of consecutive judi- 
cial service, 22 years of which he spent on the State’s highest 
bench. He is the present chief justice, is vigorous, and one of 
the best jurists of this Nation. 

The present law I would call the poor man’s prohibition. 
There is not a village, town, or city in the United States where 
one with money need deprive himself of liquor. The fact that 
those with money can get all they want, while the poor man can 
not afford it and must do without it, has caused more discon- 
tent in this country than any other cause. Mr. Van Buren cor- 
roborates that statement. But the fact remains that many peo- 
ple who did not previously drink whisky are now drinking it. 
Millions are manufacturing it. 

We know that conditions such as are recently reported in the 
New York Times as having been made by Mr. Don V. Parker, 
prohibition commissioner of Ohio, are the same in every State. 
Mr. Parker is quoted as saying that in Ohio two years ago 
there were less than 100 stills in operation, but he now con- 
cedes that a conservative estimate of the stills in that State 
would place the number at 50,000 active stills. He also admits 
that with only 200 breweries two years ago, there are now 
hundreds of thousands. The conditions in other States are not 
different from those reported in Ohio. 

Prohibitionists are idealists who imagine that they can stop 
the drinking of alcoholic liquors altogether. In order to en- 
force laws that are too arbitrary and drastic they demand the 
appropriation of millions of dollars. But, Mr. President, Con- 
gress should understand that unless we liberalize the present 
law, no amount of money can enforce the law. If the Congress 
which is vested with the power to define what is an “ intoxi- 
cating liquor” would so modify the law as to permit the use of 
beer and wine, the bootlegger, with his customary bad whisky 
and his often fatal poison, would immediately disappear, be- 
cause most people would be satisfied with beer and wine at meal 
times and an oceasional indulgence with their refreshing effect 
between meals. 

Mr. President, while our people are groaning under extremely 
heavy taxes and we are devising new taxing schemes to levy 
taxes for the next year upon our already distressed people 
amounting to a per capita tax of $50 we should stop wasting 
the people’s money on spies who, while enforcing the law as 
against the common peéple, are in too many instances cooperat- 
ing with bootleggers and are making millions in the disreputable 
trade. Think of levying a tax of $50 for next year on every man, 
woman, and child, and then tell me if we should appropriate 
millions for officers who in many cases are parties to the viola- 
tion of the law they are paid to enforce. Such a situation is a 
national disgrace and scandal. I would like to have the whole 
system of enforcement since 1919 exposed. The graft, murders, 
and other crimes committed since prohibition, to my mind, ex- 
ceed all the crimes charged against liquor previous to prohi- 
bition. 

Mr. President, I think it was for good democratic principle 
that our boys fought and died in the World War. Who dares 
deny the people of the respective States the right to govern 
themselves? Local self-government is the best yet devised. 
Under that imperishable principle we have grown strong, pow- 
erful, rich, and great. It is my opinion that we should permit 
the respective States to settle this vexed prohibition question. 
We should all be willing to abide by the wishes of the majority 
in our respective States. For that reason I shall propose a sub- 
stitute for the present bill. Congress clearly has a right to 
say what is an “intoxicating liquor.” I propose that we per- 
mit the people of the respective States, by referendum, to fix 
whatever alcoholic content it pleases, provided it does not exceed 
5 per cent for beer, ale, and porter, and 14 per cent for wines. 
Of course, this could not affect the States that desire to con- 
tinue bone dry, but it would give an opportunity to the people 
living in wet States to permit the legal sale, under State super- 
vision, of beer and wine. Beer and wine, Mr. President, are 
never bootlegged around. They are too bulky for that purpose. 

The effect of such a law would be most beneficial. We would 
all feel that we had had restored to us the absolute right to 
govern ourselves. People would decry the law much less, and 
those having the right to sell beer and wine would see to it 
that the illicit purveyor of bad whisky would be apprehended. 
It would, moreover, bring a very handsome revenue to the Gov- 
ernment and the States which permitted the sale of beer and 
wine. 

Mr. President, the Congress might just as well look upon the 
question in a practical way. Had it done so originally, I am 





sure that reasonable enactments would have had the support of 
many good citizens in its enforcement who now have perfect 
contempt for the present law on the subject and less respect 
for the Government. The Congress enacted the Mann Act, 
known as the white slave law. This law denounced the doing 
of that which is also denounced by the moral law. Have the 
large organizations back of the prohibition movement ever 
asked for a special bureau, with thousands of employees and 
millions of dollars, to enforce that law? I think not. There 
are statutes denouncing rape, murder, arson, and such other de- 
testable crimes, which are crimes per se. Have these great 
moralists and uplifters ever asked for millions to enforce these 
laws? I think not. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if it requires a large, special force 
to enforce the national prohibition act, tt is because its terms 
are too drastic. Let us liberalize the law and there will be no 
more trouble. Let us return to the good democratic principle of 
local self-government. It is the anchor of our security and hope 
for future welfare and greatness. 

Let us substitute for, that bill one which I have taken from a 
bill introduced in the House by Mr. Krnprep, and which I send 
to the desk for the purpose of having printed and placed on 
the desks of Senators. I shall not read it at this time for that 
reason, but I introduce it and would like to have it printed 
and a copy placed on each Senator’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernatp in the chair). 
Without objection, the proposed amendment will be received, 
referred, and printed. 3 

The amendment submitted by Mr. Brovussarp, in the nature 
of a substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill H. R. 
7294, supplemental to the national prohibition act, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, ordered to be printed, and 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


That section 1 of title 2 of the national prohibition act.is hereby 
amended by adding at the end of said section the following: 


“ Provided, however, That the above construction of the word 
‘liquor’ or the phrase ‘intoxicating liquor,’ so far as it relates to 
beer, ale, porter, and wine, shall not apply in those States which 


through a referendum vote shall adopt a different construction for the 
word ‘liquor’ or the phrase ‘ intoxicating liquor,” and any State may, 
through a referendum vote of the people, place such construction upon 
the word ‘liquor’ or the phrase ‘intoxicating liquor’ as shall not in- 
clude within the operation of this act beer, ale, and porter up to 5 per 
cent alcoholic content by volume and wine up to 14 per cent alcoholic 
content by volume, and the Federal Government hereby concurs in such 
construction, said referendum to be placed upon the ballot at any 
special election for that purpose cailed by the governor of any State, 
or at any State or National election whenever the governor of such 
State, in his discretion, may so direct or whenever 15 per cent of the 
voters of such State shall so petition the secretary of state of such 
State at least 30 days before said election.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. This is precisely the bill introduced in 
the House by Congressman KINprRep, except that 14 per cent is 
inserted instead of 10 per cent for wines. Many Senators rep- 
resenting dry States will not vote for this substitute, but what 
reason or excuse can they give to deprive people of other States 
of the right to have beer and wine or to say that a physician 
shall not, when necessary, prescribe more than a pint of whisky 
per 10 days? I hope at the proper time that this body will sub- 
stitute the measure which I have sent to the desk for the one 
which has passed the House. 

Senators, in conclusien I desire to say that my idea about 
this question is that it is impossible to enforee any such laws 
unless the great majority of the American people are in favor 
of them heart and soul, and are willing to denounce it as a 
crime in itself to drink a glass of beer or wine. If you come 
to the conclusion that you can liberalize this law, I am satisfied 
that every person in the United States will be actively at work 
to try to enforce the prohibition law; but, up to this time I 
think it has been a failure. 

During Mr. Broussarp's speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The READING CrLerK. A bill (S. 1806) to further amend the 
interstate commerce act as amended, to provide for seasonal 
rates for the transportation of coal. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. FreninGHvysen] having charge of 
the unfinished business if he would not be willing to lay it 
aside temporarily so that we can continue the consideration of 
the maternity bill. I wish to appeal to the sense of fair play 
of the Senate. The maternity: bill over a week ago was made 
a special order of business for 1 o’clock to-day. I realize that 
Senators have to take chances under the rule. Upon my motion 
the bill was brought up for consideration a little before 2 
o'clock, so that we had some time for its consideration; but the 
whole hour has been taken up in the discussion of another sub- 
ject. It does seem that we ought to have an opportunity at 
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least to have that heur for the consideration ef the maternity 
bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not wish to interrupt the re- 
marks of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not desire to do so either. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am disposed to withhold my an- 
swer to the request of the Senator from Iowa until after the 
Senator from Louisiana shall have coneluded his speech. 

Mr. KENYON. Very well. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Broussarp’s speech, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair and announced his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, which had previously 
received the signature of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

S.1019. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish 
free transportation and subsistence from Europe and Siberia to 
the United States for certain destitute discharged soldiers and 
their wives and children; 

H. R. 6652. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge aeross the Arkansas River in Muskogee County, Okla. ; 
and 

Hi. R. 6653. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at a point near Webbers Falls, 
in Muskogee County, Okla. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES. 

‘The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the bill under consideration, 
the unfinished business, to amend the interstate commerce act 
concerning the transportation of coal, is not, in my opinion, 
very important since the Interstate Commerce Commission, as I 
helieve, has under existing laws the powers now proposed to be 
conferred, and a duplication will only bring about more or less 
confusion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
from Tennessee yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
vield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but I desire to say that his opening statement is di- 
rectly contradicted by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who has written a letter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee stating that the commission do not believe 
ihat they have the authority at the present time. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is where the gentleman quoted and I 
differ, which leaves the matter just where it was. ; 

There is another bill upon the calendar—Senate bill 1807, en- 
titled “A bill to aid in stabilizing the coal industry ”—also intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], 
to follow the pending measure, which is far-reaching in its 
inany drastic provisions and of very great importance. 

The provisions of Senate bill 1807 practically provide for 
<overnnental operation by departments here in Washington of 
the coal industry in the United States. 

They establish a system of espionage upon and interference 
With the production, transportation, and sale of coal, which will 
deprive the owners of the control and free use of their proper- 
ties and the employees of their freedom of contract and employ- 
ment, 

They will interfere with the domestic affairs and police 
powers of the States, and the administration of the system will 
call for appropriations to be paid by unwarranted taxation to 
maintain a large force of Federal employees. 

There are other Senators who will analyze this bill and dis- 
cuss fully the constitutional and economic objections to it. 
What I have to say will be directed against the general princi- 
ples invelved in legislation of this character, much of which is 
now flooding the Congress. 

Mr. President, concentration of all the powers of government 
in the Federal Government at Washington, destroying and de- 
vitalizing the State governments, and paternalistic and restric- 
tive laws hampering the rights of personal liberty, freedom of 
action and contract, and control of private property, are the 
greatest dangers which threaten our liberties and the per- 
petuity of our free institutions. 

The people who settled the thirteen original States came from 
western and northern Europe, chiefly from Great Britain and 
Ireland, some from France, Germany, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia. They were a sturdy, brave, indomitable, liberty-loving, 
and God-fearing people. They came for the purpose of enjoying 
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personal liberty, freedom of worship, and becoming property 
owners and acquiring homes. They brought with them the 
great principles of local self-government, which their forefathers 
had exercised from earliest recorded history, and made them 
the foundation of the Commonwealths they established. They 
builded upon the great fundamental American principles of ' 
individual liberty, religious freedom, private property, and the 
enforcement of law. Theirs were “ governments of law and 
not of men.” 

These inviolable rights and principles of government were 
reestablished by the War of the Revolution; they were pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence, and are preserved 
and guaranteed in our Federal and State Constitutions; they 
are the principles which distinguish the American Government 
from all other Governments of ancient and modern times. The 
American people, under their influence and protection, have be- 
come the greatest, the most powerful, the richest, and the most 
enlightened people in the world, and have transferred the seat 
of civilization and progress from the Old World to the New 
World. 

We have no cause to fear a foreign enemy. There is no 
foreign Government that can conquer and subdue America. The 
whole world was astonished when in the recent war we raised 
and placed in the field armed and equipped for battle with 
ample supplies 4,000,000 men, transporting 2,000,000 of them 
3,000 miles across the ocean, and provided a formidable Navy, 
all within a limited time. We so demonstrated our great re- 
sources of man power and wealth and our ability to marshal 
them when needed, and the splendid efficiency, fortitude, and 
courage of our soldiers, that no nation will ever dare attempt 
to invade our country or conquer our people. The dangers 
which threaten our institutions come, I regret to say, from 
forces within our gates. 

When the American Colonies won their independence from 
Great Britain there were 13 separate, independent, and sovy- 
ereign States. They were not separately strong enough to resist 
foreign foes, and, for the common defense and to promote the 
welfare of all, they formed a Union and created the Governinent 
of the United States of America, a Republic composed of soy- 
ereign States. They adopted a Constitution by which they 
delegatez to the Federal Government all the powers necessary 
to carry out the purposes for which it was created, and by 
express provisions of that Constitution all other powers of gov- 
ernment not so delegated, with certain restrictions, were re- 
served “to the several States and to the people.” The powers 
of the Federal Government extended to all foreign affairs, the 
national defense, commerce between the States and foreign 
nations, with the power through Congress to legislate and im- 
pose taxes for these purposes. The States and their people 
reserved to themselves the power to control all of their internal 
and domestic affairs through and by their local governments, 
fully preserving the right of local and self-government which our 
forefathers cherished above all things. The proceedings of the 
constitutional convention show the determination of the several 
States that there should be no interference with the integrity 
of their governments in local concerns. 

There are in the United States groups of men, some in high 
places, who would have all power concentrated in the Federal 
Government. They are the successors of the old Federalists, 
led by Alexander Hamilton, who would have destroyed democ- 
racy and government by the people but for Thomas Jefferson 
and his devoted followers. 

There is no proposition to effect this concentration by con- 
stitutional amendment or direct legislation, but it is being 
effected by numerous measures assiduously and persistently 
pressed which inevitably will lead to the control of all local 
and internal affairs of the States and of the people by the Con- 
gress of the United States, exercised chiefly through the multi- 
tudinous departments and bureaus created and established at 
Washington, under rules and regulations made by them having 
the force of law, presided over by chiefs and clerks, in whese 
selection the people have no voice and who have no intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and the interests and necessities 
of the people, often acting hastily and unwisely and always 
autocratically. Laws are constantly proposed which, if passed, 
will collectively produce these intolerable conditions, 

The States, if this continues, will gradually be deprived 
of all their powers and reduced to mere provinces or geo- 
graphical divisions, with no more dignity or power than our 
eounties, and sovereignty will have passed from the people. 
If these un-American and unconstitutional measures are not 
checked, the bureaus at Washington will be directing, and con- 
trolling our schools, the marriage relations, boards of health 
and sanitation, internal commerce, banks, our markets, high- 
ways, railroads, and other public utilities, labor, industries of all 
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kinds, primary and general elections, coal production, water- 
power development, and every other thing of local concern now 
legislated for by our general assemblies and regulated by our 
county aod municipal authorities. 

Bills are proposed and some put through Congress which 
years ago would have provoked protests from the governors, 
the general assemblies, and the people of.every State in the 
Union because of their violation of the rights of the States. 
It is now for the people to determine whether they wish to 
maintain the State governments and the control of their local 
affairs through officers elected by and responsible to them or 
allow them to be usurped by the Federal Government and 
administered by appointed clerks unknown to them. I have no 
time to go into the details of these measures, but I have not 
exaggerated what is going on or what may eventually happen 
to our State governments and the people. 

I do not mean to charge that the Members of Congress sup- 
porting these various and different measures have in mind the 
concentration of all powers in the Federal Government, but 
they must know the certain tendency of each separate measure, 
and that the inevitable result and effect of all of them will be 
the destruction of the States and local government. 

There are now constantly proposed paternal laws and restric- 
tions on personal liberty, business, and property rights which, 
if enacted, will destroy individual freedom of action and of 
thought, the characteristics that have marked our people from 
their earliest history, and without which civil and religious 
liberty can not survive. They will no longer be the sturdy, 
self-reliant, and independent people, thinking and acting for 
themselves, having convictions with the courage to maintain 
them, who threw off the yoke of the King of Great Britain 
and established this great and free democratic Republic in the 
wilderness. 

These measures are generally sugar-coated with appropria- 
tions and ingeniously disguised in the clothing of something 
apparently beneficial, but valueless, without individual freedom 
and the right of people to govern themselves. They frequently 
disclaim interference with the powers of the States in the face 
of the fact that such interference is apparent and the measure 
would otherwise be inoperative. The argument generally made 
that a measure is meritorious affords no justification for invad- 
ing the jurisdiction of the States. The States can exercise all 
powers vested in them. That they fail to do so is no excuse 
for usurpation. Neither neglect nor consent of the States can 
extend the powers of Congress, 

These paternalistic and restrictive policies will also destroy 
individual initiative and energy which are so necessary to good 
citizenship and to free and independent government. 

The great discoveries and inventions that have opened up 
new fields of improvement, elevated human thought and action, 
and advanced civilization have been made by the private judg- 
ment and creative power of bold and able individuals. There 
will be no incentive to industry and economy. 

No nation has achieved greatness and prosperity which did 
not recognize the rights of private property. Civilization has 
beeii more than once almost destroyed by restriction of these 
rights. 

No country, whatever its natural resources or the character 
of its people, can long exist without freedom of individual 
action and the protection of the right to acquire and enjoy 
private property, created by the industry and saved by the 
frugality of its people. 

Destroy these rights and you abase the people and destroy 
the Government. 

The whole can not be greater than its parts, and a nation 
can not be greater than the people who compose it. The final 
result of paternalism will be autocracy, despotism, tyranny, 
and anarchy. 

Mr. President, the great corporations, public and private, 
should be confined in their activities to their corporate purposes 
and powers, and those whose business is of a public nature 
should be regulated to prevent injustice and oppression. All 
combinations in restraint of commerce and conspiracies to de- 
stroy competition and control prices should be suppressed and 
unfair practices in trade should be prohibited and punished. 
We have laws which are ample for these purposes, if vigorously 
administered, and which can be supplemented if neces- 
sary. I believe in these laws and their rigorous enforce- 
ment, but I do not believe in espionage and restrictions upon 
individuals in their private affairs and the shackling and 
embarrassment of the business of the country by commissions, 
bureaus, and iasolent and autocratic agents. I want now to 
enter a solemn protest against all this iniquitous legislation. 

It is a singular fact, Mr. President, that those who favor laws 
destructive of the powers of the States, wittingly or unwittingly, 
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have adopted some of the same policies and sinister means 
which have been advocated for the overthrow of the sovereignty 
and independence of the Federal Government. It will not be 
out of place to refer to some of those policies. 

There are some people in Great Britain who have never 
ceased to regret the separation of the United States from the 
British Empire; and wild and visionary as it may seem, they 
and some of their sympathizers in the United States still 
cherish the hope that we will return to British allegiance. 

Cecil Rhodes, the great Englishman, who acquired fabulous 
wealth mining diamonds in South Africa and who brought a 
vast domain in that country under the dominion of Great 
Britain, had this dream and believed it could be realized. In 
his first will, made in 1877, he provided an enormous trust 
fund to be used in the establishment and promotion of a secret 
society for the extension of British rule, and expressly, quoting 
the will, “for the ultimate recovery of the United States of 
America as an integral part of the British Empire.” You all 
know that + created a great trust fund to establish scholar- 
ships in English universities, through which a large number of 
American youths would there be educated, the real object being 
that they might be inoculated with British policies, including 
that of the extension of the British Empire to all parts of the 
world, which they are expected to advocate and work for final 
consummation when they return to America. 

Andrew Carnegie, the great ironmaster, a British subject, 
who made hundreds of millions of dollars in this country and 
finally returned to spend much ‘of it in Scotland, his native 
land, was in full accord with Cecil Rhodes in believing that 
British rule could again be extended over the United States. 

In an article published in the North American Review for 
June, 1893, over his own signature, in furtherance of his desire 
for “ British-American union,” as this scheme has been styled, 
he wrote as follows: 


Let men say what they will, I say that as surely as the sun in the 
heavens once shown upon Britain and America united, so surely is it 
one morning to rise, shine upon, and greet again the reunited State, 
the British-American union. 

* = 7 & * * * 


National patriotism or pride can not prove a serious obstacle in the 
way of reunion. 
% * we ” * te a” 


All party divisions sink into nothingness in my thoughts compared 
with the reunion of cur race. 

Mr. Carnegie adopted the means of Cecil Rhodes for “the 
reconquest of America,” and to carry out his desire to restore 
America to the British Empire created a foundation with the 
enormous trust fund of $10,000,000, yielding an annual income 
of $500,000, as a peace fund, established a discretionary en- 
dowment pension fund of nearly $20,000,000 for college pro- 
fessors, contributed to public libraries throughout the United 
States, and otherwise used his enormous wealth so that its in- 
fluence might permeate every part of the country, the bene- 
ficiaries being expected to embrace and advocate his views. 

These appeals of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Carnegie to the 
cupidity of the professors of our colleges and the teachers of 
our schools and the aspiring youths of our country, like some 
now made by the new Federalist, offering bounties and scholar- 
ships, are an insult to their intelligence, love of individual 
freedom, patriotism, and their loyalty to their State and their 
country. 

I do not believe that the people can be thus deceived and 
debauched. They will not sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. They are not mendicants, and seek not charity 
enforced by law. 

Those who think must know that the proposed appropriations 
in various measures before Congress will be paid out of their 
Own money collected from them by taxation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no other source from which to obtain the money 
for these or any other purposes. The Federal tax collector is 
now too frequent a visitor at our doors. Again, taxation for 
such purposes is without constitutional authority and a usurpa- 
tion of power. 

Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Carnegie both gave as the moving object 
of the great trusts established by them the alluring cause of 
international peace, arguing that if all the English-speaking 
eountries of the world were united into one great empire—of 
course, the British Empire—it would be so powerful and irre- 
sistible that it could command and enforce peace among all 
nations, and I may say a British peace for the advantage of 
British people and British commerce. 

We all want the great English-speaking nations to remain on 
terms of the best of friendship. War between them would be 
horrible and is inconceivable; but we want no British-American 
union. 

We all want peace and to alleviate the sufferings of humanity 
and promote progress and civilization, but we can vot and will 
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not sacrifice our traditions, cur love and veneration for the 
valor and achievements of our forefathers, the form and the 
sovereignty and independence of our incomparable Government. 
Greater calamities than war can befall a nation. 

A nation without traditions and without national pride and 
love of country can not long remain free and independent. 

Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Carnegie, to their credit, proposed to use 
their own money in promoting British imperialism in this coun- 
try, but those who would destroy the State governments pro- 
pose to debauch the people with their money, wrongfully 
wrenched from them by increasing taxation, now almost too 
great for them to stand. 

We owe equal allegiance to the Federal Government and our 
States. Their powers and jurisdiction are separate and dis- 
tinct. There is no conflict in them. Each is supreme in its 
constitutional appointed sphere. -We must uphold and sup- 
port both with equal sincerity and loyalty. Those who would 
take away from the States their reserved: powers are just as 
disloyal and unpatriotic as those who would favor a British- 
American union and the surrender of the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of our country, and should receive the same measure 
of condemnation from the people. 

There is but one calamity that can befall America greater 
than the practical destruction of the governments of the States, 
and that is the destruction of the Federal Government. Those 
who would strip the States of their constitutional powers do not 
seen to realize that they are destroying one of the fundamental 
and essential parts of our dual form of government. We can 
not have an “indestructible union of indestructible States” 
without the States. 

Mr. President, we must love and defend our Constitution as 
we do our flag, for without the Constitution it must be hauled 
down. This great charter of our liberties should be better 
understood by our people; it should be studied in our schools 
and its provisions explained and impressed upon the young 
women and the young men of the country. Public speakers 
addressing commercial and business organizations should give it 
their attention. I do not believe there would be any impro- | 
priety in discussing it in the pulpit. 

Cardinal James Gibbons, who for his piety, patriotism, and | 
love of justice commanded universal respect, said: 

Next to the worship of God, no higher duty lies within the range of 
clerical obligations than that of stimulating patriotism, which consists 
of ardent love of one’s own country and the protection and perfection 
of that country’s policies and civil institutions of the willingness, in 


deed and eagerness, to maintain and perpetuate those institutions, if | 
need arises, at the risk of and even the sacrifice of life itself. 





‘The maintenance of the integrity of the Constitution is neces- 
sary to the preservation of the American Government, the great 
fortress of civil and religious liberty. When it falls, civiliza- 
tion and free government will perish from the face of the earth, 
and with it will go the Christian religion. Surely in averting 
such a calamity we serve God. I should like to see the Ameri- 
can people united in their love and their defense of every line 
of the Constitution, as they are in every star and every stripe 
of their flag. 

I believe in the integrity and permanency of our institutions, 
and that our Constitution will carry us through all the dangers 
that may threaten and all the assaults that may be made upon 
our country and Government. I have too much confidence in the 
patriotism and ultimate sound judgment of the American people 
to doubt this, but we must meet all the enemies of our Govern- 
ment under whatever guise they way approach us. It is just 
by such gradual and insidious means as those tc which I have 
referred that Republics are destroyed, and free people lose their 
liberties. 

Let us call a halt upon this course of demagoguery and 
usurpation and have the courage to go back to the Constitu- 
tion and the Republic of the fathers. 


PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey if he is willing to lay aside the unfinished 
business in order to give the bill known as the maternity bill 
the fair opportunity which it impliedly, at least, should have 
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| is not conducive to hurrying about a coal bill. 





had under the order making it a special order? 

The entire hour under which that bill would have been con- 
sidered as a special order was taken up by a speech on the 
Volstead Act. Of course that is permissible under the rules of 
the Senate, and I am the last one to complain; but I do sug- 
gest that where a matter is made a special order there is at 
least an implied agreement of fair play that there should be 
some consideration of the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, yesterday when the 
Senate adjourned I felt that we should have recessed, that this 


question of the coal bill should be séttled, either that it should | made a special order for to-day, 


| 
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be defeated or that it should be passed. A great deal has 
already been said on the subject, and I think all that can be 
said has been said; but dragging along in this way is not my 
idea of legislation. If the votes in this Chamber are against 
this bill, let us vote on it, and either pass it or kill it, but let 
us have action. 

I can not yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
try to get a vote on the coal bill. 

Mr. KENYON. When does the Senator expect to get a vote? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Last night I moved an adjourn- 
ment in order that the Senator might have a chance with his 


I must object, and 





Mr. KENYON. The Senator realizes that I have not had 
that chance. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And I am perfectly willing to- 
morrow to move an adjournment again in order that he may 
have another opportunity, but I must insist now that the Sen- 
ate go on and attempt to decide whether they are going to 
pass this coal bill or defeat it. I think that is a consideration 
which is due me and due the committee of this body that I 
represent. 

I know that there are certain Senators who wish to speak 
on the bill, and I have tried to arrange matters so that they 
would have the opportunity; but other measures have come 
up, routine business, and I have tried to be agreeable and yield 
to every Senator on this floor. I believe that this measure 
is of vast importance to the American people. I believe that it 
involves the question as to whether we shall have a supply of 
coal next winter or not. I believe that if these powers are 
promptly given to the Interstate Commerce Commission it will 
induce a movement of coal which will prevent a shortage next 
year. There may be others who disagree with me, but that 
is my belief from a study of the situation. Therefore I think 
that if we act we should act quickly and either pass this bill 
or defeat it, but not drag along with other matters, putting 
other measures—probably equally as important—ahead of it, 
but getting nowhere with this bill. 

Therefore I am forced to object. 

Mr, KENYON.. Mr. President, of course, I can find no fault 
with the Senator; he is always fair. I think it would be fair 


| that we be given the same status to-morrow, or even a better 


one, with this bill, in order to have a chance to discuss it. I 
hope the Senator will soon reach a vote on his coal bill. The 
movements are sonrewhat suspicious about it, and I doubt if 
he is going to reach it as soon as he expects, and the weather 
I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 1089 be made, under Rule X, a special 
order for to-morrow at 12.30 o'clock. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to object to the re- 
quest. I myself have had no opportunity to examine this bill, 
and I think there are a great many other Members of the 
Senate who have not. It is a bill that is somewhat revolution- 
ary in its character. As nearly as I can catch the spirit of it 
from a hurried reading, it proposes that we shall go out to 
teach the women of the United States how to raise their babies, 
and do that through a Government bureau. There may be some 
mrerit in the bill, but I do not want to see a bill of that kind 
rushed through the Senate without consideration. 

Mr. KENYON. A similar bill passed the Senate at the last 
session. 

Mr. REED. Yes; many bills have passed the Senate which 


| never should have been passed. 


Mr. KENYON. I am not asking to have it passed, but I am 
asking to have consideration of it. 

Mr. REED. Here is the situation: We. are driving along 
here with committees in session transacting the most important 
business, and at the same time we are driving along with legis- 
lation of a revolutionary character, and we are conducting busi- 
ness frequently with only a few Members of the Senate present, 
although nearly all of them would like to be here. To-morrow 
there is te be a hearing before the Finance Committee, at which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is to appear, and, I presume, ad- 
vance his reasons for the bill that has been introduced which 
has to do with all our foreign loans, a subject of the utmost 
importance. I know the hearing will hardly be concluded by 
12.30 o’clock; it is very likely to take the greater part of the 
day, and it may take all of the day. I want to be present at 
the hearing, and I am sure the other members of the committee 
want to be present, and I certainly want to be present when we 
take charge of the rearing of the families of the United States. 
I want to understand that scheme, and I hope the Senator will 
not ask us to come to a unanimous-consent agreement. I do not 
like to say that I will bar any request of the Senator 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator knows, I think, that the bill was 
That does not mean a vote; 
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it means a chance to consider it, and the time for the considera- 
tion of the bill expires at 2 o’elock, because then the unfinished 
business is taken up. The full hour to-day was taken up by a 
discussion of the Volstead Act. I simply say, as a matter of 
fair play, that we should put ourselves to-merrow practically 
where we were to-day. The Senator knows we are not going to 
push anything contrary to his desire. I do say that we are 
going to push this bill along with what reasonable speed we can, 
but we are not going to take from any Senator any rights. I 
am going to move to take it up every time I get the opportunity. 
I am going to try to have it made the unfinished business 
eventually. 

Mr. REED. When the Senator gets it made the unfinished 
business, then, of course, we can all expect to be here; but I put 
the question about to-morrow morning. The Senator wants to 
have it made a special order for to-morro .- morning. 

Mr. KENYON. I.want to make up the time we lost to-day. 

Mr. REED. And this committee meeting is coming on. Many 
Members of the Senate, I think 15, are on that important com- 
mittee, and that is work which can not or ought not be neg- 
leeted. : 

Mr. KENYON. There are other Senators who want to dis- 
cuss the bill besides the Senator from Missouri. 





Mr. REED. I want to hear the discussion. I really want to 
know why it is that 
Mr. KENYON. We have discussed that phase of it briefly 


this morning. 

Mr. REED. I want to know why it is proposed to supplant 

the diseipline of our mothers, or to teach the ignorant methers 

.of America how to raise their babies by a bureaucratic rule. 
I am interested in it. I may be wrong. I am always willing 
to be convinced. - 

Mr. KENYON. I have noticed that. All I am asking is that 
the bill be given the same status to-morrow that it had to-day. 
If the Senator wants to object 

Mr. REED. I do not like to object. 

Mr. KENYON. I will move that Senate bill 1039 be made a 
special order for to-morrow, Wednesday morning, at 12.30 
o’clock, and I shall take no advantage of the Senator if he ean 
not be here. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall have either to ask fer a 
roll eall on the motion or make a point of no quorum.. I ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
motion of this character, if it prevails, does not displace the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. KENYON. Rule X expressly provides that it shall not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Chair will hear 
me just a moment, I would like to make a suggestion. Of 
eourse, the Senator from Iowa would have a right, under the 
rule, to move the present consideration of Senate bill 1089, the 
so-called maternity bill, and that would settle the question as 
to whether the Senate preferred to continue the diseussion of 
the coal bill or take up the maternity bill. That motion would 
undoubtedly be in order. I say to the Senator from Iowa that 
if he will move to take up his bill in preference to the bill 
now pending in the Senate, for cone, I would vote with him. 
So I am not adverse to his position. If he wants to displace 
the coal bill and take up his bill, I will vote to help him do it. 

But it seems to me, Mr. President, when we have before the 
Senate the unfinished business after 2 o’cloeck, it is not within 
the rules of the Senate, or within the order, to stop the unfin- 
ished business to proceed to fix a date, by motion, for the con- 
sideration of other bills. Of course, it can be done by unani- 
mous consent; there is no question about that; or it could be 
done in the morning hour to-morrow morning; but I do not see 
how we can take up a motion to give a calendar right to a 
particular bill in the midst of the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business without entirely destroying the unfinished busi- 
ness status, because if you can do it in one instance you can 
do it in others, and shortly the hour after 2 o’cloek wou’ °:2- 
come a time when Senators who desire to have special orders 
made would inject their special orders in the midst of the regu- 
lar business of the Senate, and proceed to move the adoption of 
special orders when the Senate was considering its daily work. 

I do not say that in opposition to the consideration of the 
bill the Senator is urging, because, as I said, if he will make a 
motion to take up his bill, I will vote with him to take it up 
now. But I do not like to see a precedent established which 
might seriously interfere with the business of the Senate in the 
future. 





Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


The Senator will state his inquiry. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama whether his willingness to vote to displace the coal bill 
is because he is opposed to the coal bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may have a double purpose. I can 
assure the Senator, if he wants to know my attitude on the coal 
bill, that I think it is a very bad bill. I believe there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I believe the Senator expressed 
himself in like manner yesterday. 

Mr. KENYON. I make the inquiry if my motion is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion was made by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, the Senator from New Jersey having yielded. 
The Chair does not understand the Senator from Alabama raises 
a point of order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I ask a ruling on 
my inquiry, aS to whether it will displace the unfinished busi- 
hess, in the epinion of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business will come 
up at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is it not the rule that a motion 
of this character, whieh is to take effeet in the future, must lie 
over for one day? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know any such 
rule. 

Mr. REED. 
the inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Rule X any subject may be 
made a special order by a vote of two-thirds of the Senators 
present. 

Mr. REED. The point I make is that the unfinished busi- 
ness being before the Senate, if this motion to take up another 
bill to-morrow morning is now entertained, it ipso facto dis- 
places the unfinished business at this time. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is there not an amendment to the bill now pending before the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask for a vote on that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senater from Iowa, no point of order having been made. 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand, the Chair has held that 
the motion I have made is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands. no point 
of order has been made against it. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for a vote on my motion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The ruling of the Chair is that 
if the motion prevails, and the order is given for the special 
order for the maternity bill to-merrow at 12.30, at the hour of 
2 o'clock the unfinished business will be resumed under the 
rules. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Do I 
understand that at 2 o’clock to-morrow, automatically, if the 
motion made now by the Senator from Iowa prevails, the un- 
finished business, whieh is the coal bill, will be laid before 
the Senate? . 

The VICE 


I do not care to argue it; I was merely making 


PRESIDENT. Rule X provides for that. 

Mr. KING. This bill can not, then, supersede the coal bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can not. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire, Mr, President, if we took a reeess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow, what the effect would be? If we 
recess instead of adjourning, would not that recess carry with 
it the unfinished business, which would have the right of way 
not only at 12 o’clock, the hour to which the recess would be 
taken, but also at any subsequent period? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated the effect of the 
motion—that is, to give a right of consideration for the bill 
which the Senator from Iowa has in charge from 12.30 until 2 
o’clock to-morrow, in case of adjournment; in case of recess the 
coal bill goes on as unfinished business under Rule X. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire, Mr. President, if the business of 
the morning hour shall not have been completed at 12.30, if 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa should prevail, would it 
displace the business of the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would depend upon the vote 
of the Senate. If it comes up that way and the Senate should 
want so to provide, they can provide it, and the maternity bill 
would displace the business of the morning heur. 

Mr. KING. I had in mind, if the Chair will pardon me, this 
situation: Suppose we adjourn until 12 o’clock and convene at 
that hour and enter upon the business of the morning hour, and 
with due dispatch the business of the morning hour is proceeded 
with, when 12.30 o’clock p. m. shall have been reached, would 



































































































































the morning business then automatically be superseded if the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa were to prevail? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it would. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BALL], who is absent. I understand that if present he would 
vote as I shall vote on this matter. I therefore vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr, Kryes’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. KEYES] on busi- 
ness of the Senate. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLaan], who is absent. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr,. PITTMAN] 
and vote “ nay.” . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINson]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott]. I understand that if present he would vote as I shall 
vote, and I therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote ‘“ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was ealled). I have a gen- 
ere} pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
Being unable to secure a transfer, I am not at liberty to vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. NeEwserry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. FRANCE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES after having voted in the affirmative). Learn- 
ing that my general pair, the junior Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Broussarp], has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. In his absence, I withhold my 
vote. . 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am informed that if the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], with whom I am paired, were 
present he would vote as I would vote. I am therefore at liberty 
to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). May I inquire if the Senator from Maine [Mr. Ferr- 
NALD] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a general pair with that 
Senator. I do not know how he would vote on this ques- 
tion. I have no opportunity to transfer my pair with that Sena- 
tor, and shall therefore have to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. McCormick] is paired with the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. KenprIcK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 4, as follows: 


YBAS—56. 
Ashurst Hale McKinley Smoot 
srandegee Harris McNary Stanley 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Sterling 
Calder Leflin New Sutherland 
Cameron Hitchcock Nicholson Swanson 
Capper Johnson Norris ‘Townsend 
Cununins Kellogg Oddie Trammell 
Curvis Kenyon Overman Underwood 
Edge Knox Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Elkins Ladd Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
Ernst La Follette Sheppard Watson, Ga, 
Fletcher Lodge Shortridge Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmons Willis 
Gerry McKellar Smith Wolcott 
NAYS—4. 
King Myers Reed Warren 
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NOT VOTING—36. 


Ball France McCormick Pittman 
Borah Glass McLean Ransdell 
Broussard Goodin Moses Robinson 
Caraway Harrel Newberry Shields 

Colt Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Spencer 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Owen Stanfield 
Dial Kendrick Page Wadsworth 
Dillingham Keyes Penrose Watson, Ind. 
Fernald Lenroot Phipps Weller 


So Mr, KENyon’s motion to make Senate bill 1039 a special 
order for to-morrow, Wednesday, at 12.30 o’clock p, m., «was 
agreed to. 


PEACE WITH GERMANY—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO, 42). 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have the report of the 
conferees on the peace resolution printed. It must be taken up 
in the House first; it can not be taken up here until it comes 
to us from the House; but I should like to have it printed so 
that it may be before Senators and that they may see it before 
it is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Let it also be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the conference report submitted 
by Mr. LopceE .was ordered to lie on the tanle, to be printed, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 16) repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United 
States and Germany, and the joint resolution of December 7, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United States 
and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with the following 
amendments: 

On page 2, line 7, strike out the word “an” and substitute in 
lieu thereof the word “ any.” 

On page 2, line 13, strike out the comma and-substitute a 
period. 

After section 4 add the following: 

“Src. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, 
or its successor or successors, and of all German nationals which 
was, on April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the 
possession or under control of, or has been the subject of a 
demand by the United States of America or of any of its 
officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by any agency 
whatsoever, and all property of the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or its successor or successors, and of all 
Austro-Hungarian nationals which was, on December 7, 1917, 
in or has since that date come into the possession or under con- 
trol of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United States 
of America or any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any 
source or by any agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the 
United States of America and no disposition thereof made, ex- 
cept as shall have been heretofore or specifically hereafter shall 
be provided by ltaw until such time as the Imperial German 
Government and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government, or their successor or successors, shall have re- 
spectively made suitable provision for the satisfaction of all 
claims against said Governments, respectively, of all persons, 
wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the 
United States of America and who have suffered, through the 
acts of the Imperial German Government, or its agents, or the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its 
agents, since July 21, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their per- 
sons or property, directly or indirectly, whether through the 
ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro-Hungarian, 
American, or other corporations, or in consequence of hostilities 
or of any operations of war, or otherwise, and also shall have 
granted to persons owing permanent allegiance to the United 
States of America most-favored-nation treatment, whether the 
same be national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, 
business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and industrial 
property rights, and until the Imperial German Government and 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Governnient, or their 
suecessor or successors, Shall have respectively confirmed to the 
United States of America all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and 
seizures imposed or made by the United States of America dur- 
ing the war, whether in respect to the property of the Imperial 
German Government or German nationals or the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or Austro-Hungarian na- 
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tionals, and shall have waived any and ali pecuniary claims 
against the United States of America. 

“Suc. 6. Nething herein contained shall be construed to re- 
peal, modify, er amend the provisions of the joint resolution 

‘declaring that certain acts of Congress, joint resolutions, and 

proclamations shall be construed as if the war had ended and 
the present or existing emergency expired,’ approved March 3, 
1921, or the passport-control provisions of an act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, approved March 2, 
1921; nor to be effective to terminate the military status of any 
person now in desertion from the military or naval service of 
the United States, nor to terminate the liability to prosecution 
and punishment under the selective service law, approved May 
18, 1917, of any person who failed to comply with the provisions 
of said act, or of acts amendatory thereof.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

‘hat the Senate recede from its disagreement to the ‘Howse 
amendment to the tithe and agree to the same, as follows: 
“ Joint resolution terminating the state of war between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States of America 
and between the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment and the United States of America.” 

H. C. Loper, 
P. C. Kyox, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
JOHN JACOB RoeERs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The joint resolution as thus agreed to by the managers of 

both Houses at the conference reads as follows: 
“Senate joint resolution 16. 

“Joint resolution terminating the state of war between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States of 
America and between the Imperial and Royal Austre-Hun- 
garian Government and the United States of America. 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war declared to exist between the Imperial German 
Government and the United States of America by the joint 
resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby de- 
clared at an end. 

“Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of 
it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of America 
and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages, together with the right to enforce 
the same, to which it er they have become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or any exten- 
sions or modifications thereof; or which were acquired by or 
are in the possession of the United States of America by reason 
of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have 
thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the treaty 
of Versailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or 
to which it is entitled as one of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers; or to which it is entitled by virtue of any act 
or acts of Congress; or otherwise. 

“Sec. 8. That the state of war declared to exist between the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the 
United States of America by the joint resolution of Congress 
approved December 7, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

“Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part of 
it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of America 
and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages, together with the right to enforce 
the same, to which it or they have become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed November 3, 1918, or any exten- 
sions or modifications thereof; or which were acquired by or 
are in the possession of the United States of America by rea- 
son of its participation in the war or to which its nationals 
have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye or the treaty of Trianon, have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is en- 
titled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; or 
to which it is entitled by virtue of any act or acts of Congress; 
or otherwise.” 

“Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, or 
its successor or successors, and of all German nationals which 
was, on April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the 
possession or under control of, or has been the subject of a de- 
mand by the United States of America or of any of its officers, 
agents, or employees, from any source or by any agency what- 
soever, and all property of the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or its successor or successors, and of 
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all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was on December 7, 
1917, in or has since that date come inte the possession or 
under control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the 
United States of America or any of its officers, agents, or em- 
ployees, from any source or by any agency whatsoever, shall be 
retained by the United States of America and no disposition 
thereof made, except as shall have been heretofore or specifi- 
cally hereafter shall be provided by law until such time as the 
Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, or their successor or successors, 
shall have respectively made suitable provision for the satis- 
faction of all claims against said Governments, respectively, of 
all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent alle- 
giance to the United States of America and who have suffered, 
through the acts of the Imperial German Government, or its 
agents, or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury 
to their persons or property, directly or indirectly, whether 
through the ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro- 
Hungarian, American, or other corporations, or in consequence 
of hostilities or of any operations of war, or otherwise, and also 
shall have granted to persons owing permanent allegiance to the 
United States of America wmoeost-favored-nation treatment, 
whether the same be national er otherwise, in all matters affect- 
ing residence, business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, 
aml industrial property rights, and until the Imperial German 
Government and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government, or their successor or successors, shall have respec- 
tively confirmed to the United States of America all fines, for- 
feitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United 
States of America during the war, whether in respect to the 
property of the Imperial German Government or German na- 
tionals or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment or Austro-Hungarian nationals, and shall have waived 
any and all pecuniary claims against the United States of 
America. 

“Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall be construed te re- 
peal, modify, or amend the provisions of the joint resolution 
‘declaring that certain acts of Congress, joint resolutions, and 
proclamations shall be construed as if the war had ended and 
the present or existing emergency expired,’ approved March 3, 
1921, or the passport contrel provisiens of an act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922,’ approved 
March 2, 1921; nor to be effective to terminate the military 
status of any person now in desertion from the military or 
naval service of the United States, nor to terminate the liability 
to prosecution and punishment under the selective-service law, 
approved May 18, 1917, of any person who failed to comply 
with the provisions of said act, or of acts amendatory thereof.” 


SEASONAL COAL RATES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal coal rates for 
the transportation of coal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment is an améndment offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Stancey]. I understand a similar amendment has been 
offered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I asked 
the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the 
effect on this legislation of those amendments. I send to the 
desk a communication from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 25, 1921. 
Hon. JosepH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR: On your behalf your acting secretary has sub- 
mitted amendments proposed by Senators STANLEY and Kine 
to bill S. 1806, the seasonal coal rates bill, with request for our 
views as to the effect these amendments would have upon the 
bill and the purpose of the legislation. Reply is specially re- 
quested by Monday morning. 

This matter has had consideration by the commission’s legis- 
lative committee, and for the committee I am authorized to say 
that we think that these amendments are not in harmony with 
the purpose of the proposed legislation and that there are valid 
objections to the adoption of any of them. 

The purpose of the legislation, as we understand it, is to pre- 
mote continuous operation ef coal mines, steady employment of 
coal miners, and economical use of facilities for distribution 


Without objection, the Secretary 
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of coal by making lower rates for transportation during the 
months that are ordinarily dull months in the coal industry, 
thus relieving the pressure during the months when the move- 
ment of coal is active and transportation difficulties generally 
obtain. This purpose is economic. The theory of the legislation 
is that the lower rates during the dull months shall not be at the 
uncompensated expense of the carriers, but that the lower rates 
for the dull months and the higher rates for the more active 
months shall, as nearly as may be, bring to the carriers substan- 
tially the same revenue from this traffic that they would other- 
Wise secure. 

To that end we think that the purpose of the bill would be 
less clear and the legislation would be weakened if the words 
“oreater or” were, as proposed in two of these amendments, 
eliminated from line 11, page 1 of the bill. 

If all of that part of the bill after the word “ periods,” in 
line 1, page 2, to and including the word “ designate,” in line 7, 
were eliminated the purpose above referred to of according the 
carriers, as nearly as may be, the revenue on this traffic which 
they would receive but for the seasonal changes would not be 
reflected in the bill. 

If from lines 2 and 8, on page 2, the words “ yield as nearly 
as may be the same annual revenue for like movement as rates 
without seasonal variations” were eliminated and the words 
“increase the movement of coal and increase the revenues dur- 
ing such specified seasons or periods” were inserted in lieu 
thereof it would seem to imply that the commission would be 
authorized to initiate and adjust such rates only when in its 
judgment the movement of coal and the revenues of the carriers 
would be increased during the specified season or period. 

The second amendment proposed by Mr. Ktne should, of 
course, be read in the light of the first amendment just referred 
to. If the proviso * That in cases where the reduction of rates 
for specified seasons or periods results in benefits or advan- 
tages to a carrier or carriers, such benefits and advantages 
shall be taken into account in fixing the rates for other specified 
seasons or periods”? were added after the word ‘ designate,” 
in line 7, page 2, it would seem te indicate a purpose to have 
the seasonal rates and their effect considered with regard to 
individual carriers. This we regard as impractical. In the 
main, coal mines are grouped for rate-making purposes, and the 
rates are the same from all mines in the group and via all 
routes to the markets. Competition among coal producers and 
among carriers would not permit of lower rates via one line 
from mines served by it than via other lines serving other 
mines in the same group. 

We think that the measure clearly announces the sound prin- 
ciple that should underlie the legislation and that the amend- 
ments above referred to will weaken or complicate the legis- 
lation and its administration. s 


“ce 


Epwarp BE. CrarKk, Chairman. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the communication which 
has just been read from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is to the effect, and to the effect only, that in so far as this 
proposed legislation guarantees to the railroads a uniform re- 
turn for the carriage of coal, it would to that extent be im- 
paired by the adoption of this amendment. It may be true 
that to so anrend the pending bill as to provide that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in order to stimulate the mvove- 
ment of coal, may lower the rate without giving it the cor- 
responding right to raise the rate might in a measure affect 
the revenues of the roads. It is morally certain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if the year is divided into two seasons, a summer 
season, when there is a light movement of a given traffic, and 
a winter season, during which there is a heavy movenrent of a 
given traffic, and a certain amount is taken from the charges 
allowed"upon that traffic when it is light and is added on the 
traffic when it is heavy, the revenue of the carrier will be in- 
creased thereby. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is not to increase 
the revenue of the carrier. Nobody has argued that the pro- 
posed legislation is intended to enable the railroads to receive 
a larger return for the carriage of’ coal; nobody has argued 
that this legislation is initiated in order to guarantee to the 
roads the same return they now receive. The purpose of the 
proposed legislation is to move coal in the summer. 

It is to give greater continuity of employment to coal miners; 
it is to give greater regularity to the business; it is to utilize 
the great number of cars that are idle in the summer; it is 
so to spread the load of traffic upon the roads as not to neces- 
sitate the appropriation of millions now provided for in the 
revolving fund for the unnecessary construction of additional 
freight cars. {t is not denied—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission can not deny—that a seasonal rate will stimulate the 
movement of freight. The distribution of coal via the Great 
Lakes to points on Lake Superior and Lake Michigan is neces- 
sarily seasonal whether so provided or not, because the Lakes 
are frozen in winter; yet a reduction of 28 cents on the ton di- 
verted to transportation by the Great Lakes 20,000,000 tons 
of coal which had hitherto been an all-rail haul, and a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents a ton upon anthracite coal has resulted in the 
continuity of production and regularity of the distribution of 
that coal. 

I am not here to inveigh against the railroads; I realize the 
condition in which they are placed; but this is not the time, 
this is not the psychological moment, for the railroads or those 
speaking in behalf of the railroads to say that the American 
consumer of coal must pay higher rates rather than risk the 
chance of having the revenues of the railroads impaired. As 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], with char- 
acteristic perspicacity, has so well expiained to this body, the 
movement of the great quantity of bituminous coal is regular 
now. As he has stated, it goes to the bunkers of ships; to 
industrial enterprises; it goes to the movemeut of transporta- - 
tion, and is as regular as is business—practically the same 
amount in winter as in summer. There are a hundred million 
tons of coal used by domestic consumers in the United States; 
and this legislation is proposed for the purpose of helping the 
consumer. It is manifestly certain that, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the consumer will bear all the burden. 

The only coal that is seasonal is the consumer’s coal. The 
great ocean-carrying vessel does not consume materially less coal 
in summer than in winter. A mill or a factory or locomotive 
does not quit running in summer. It is the fire and the stove 
that stop. I have proposed here to prevent the raising of the 
rate to the woman who burns the coal in the stove and the man 
who burns it at his fireside. The answer to that proposition 
is not that it will not accomplish that, but that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission believes that it might affect a theoretical 
equilibrium, a guaranteed return to the road. Of course, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission believes that it will reduce 
the rate to a point that would be confiscatory, it is within the 
discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission not to make 
the ruling. It is not mandatory upon the Interstate Commerce 
Comunission to do it. 

However, I say that if we have to choose between the chance 
of lowering the rates to the railroads and the certainty of rais- 
ing the rate upon the consumer, I will take my stand with the 
consumer, especially with the domestic consumer, and not only 
the domestic consumer but the poor domestic consumer. If this 
proposed legislation makes a material change in the cost of coal 
in winter or summer, the man of wealth who has the room 
and the money can buy his coal and store it, but the man whose 
$2 or $3 a day is spent the week that he earns it must buy his 
coal by the load or by the scuttle full. 

What will be the result? Everybody who is in the business 
understands, the great coal yards of the country understand, 
that the coal disintegrates every time it is handled. When 
lump coal is worth $3 a ton slack is worth $1.50 a ton; that is 
practically the rate now. Every time coal is moved its value 
is impaired. 

The great bulk of the coal of this country, over 600,000,000 
tons altogether, will slack like lime to a greater or less extent 
when exposed to the action of the atmosphere. What would 
be the result when the great coal companies accumulate their 
stocks? They will figure on deterioration in their coal, be- 
cause the coal is less valuable on account of the slacking process 
incident to handling and the action of the rain and the sun, 
and they will add that expense as an additional overhead 
charge to the cost of doing business. Then they will have to 
charge a higher rate in the wintertime, and, as Senators know, 
the dealer is certain to add to the winter rate, and so the 
consumer of the coal, when he buys it in the wintertime, will 
pay the increased rate because of the deterioration. 

I heartily favored this proposed legislation when it was be- 
fore the committee. I understood at the time, I will say in per- 
fect candor to the able Senator who has it in charge, although 
he made no such contention, that it was a proposition by which 
rates might be reduced at certain seasons in order to induce 
the movement of coal. I never understood, I never dreamed, 
that it is what it is, a skillful juggling of the rates by which 
at a certain time if the coal is hauled a certain charge shall 
be made that is lower than the ordinary rate and at another 
time that the rate shall be higher, with the higher rate on the 
dense traffic and the lower rate on the light traffic. If this 
bill is not amended, it will raise the revenues of the roads. If 
it is amended, it may lower the revenues of the roads. I am 
delighted that the communication from the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission has been read. I shall be delighted to see 
the Senate of the United States act on the clean, square-cut 
issue, whether in accomplishing the beneficent purpose intended 
by the bill, to furnish more coal in the summer time and greater 
continuity of service to the miner, they are going to give the 
benefit to the consumer or to the carrier. 

Senators must remember that this bill is intended to accom- 
plish another purpose. We have all noticed the relatively high 
wage that is paid to the coal miner, but that is nominal, not 
actual, because the man who maintains his family by digging 
coal, fike the man who maintains his family by plowing the 
soil, must look to the return for the year. There is no such 
thing as regular employment in the average mine, for the 
reason that when the weather is warm and there is no demand 
for the coal, the miners are thrown out of employment. So 
they are paid a proportionately high wage during the time they 
are actually employed. The unemployment of coal miners, the 
long periods during which they are thrown out of employment 
by the fluctuating, seasonal, irregular demands have demoral- 
ized the business. These considerations have caused the min- 
ers of Great Britain to demand a 6-hour day and a 5-day week. 
They have brought before the English Parliament an act, now 
pending, to nationalize all the mines in Great Britain. If the 
movement of coal can be equalized, if labor can be employed 
with greater regularity, if the miner can be allowed to work 
six days in the week, he can afford to labor for a less return 
per day and still receive a greater remuneration at the end of 
the year. If what I have suggested can be brought about, it 
will lower the cost of production in the mines; it will lower 
the cost of transportation to the railroads. 

Why should the railroads complain that their nominal return 
will be less? There are now over 900,000 coal cars, 300,000 
of which are idle. It is admitted that the cost of maintaining 
ears idle on the sidings and in storage is greater than when 
they are in motion. 

Any steel machinery, especially machinery with great num- 
bers of wheels, rapidly deteriorates when it is not in use. You 
could take the spindles of a mill ana leave them for a year, and 
you could not start your mill. There is a molecular change. 
More than that, an engine or a ear left standing is subject to 
pilfering of its valuable bearings and all that sort of thing. 
Now, without another’ dollar of overhead charge, this amend- 
ment, if it acts as I think it will, will move 300,000 cars. It will 
give them the use of 300,000 cars for 12 months instead of for 
6 months or 9 months; and if they get greater service from the 
car they should not complain at a slightly reduced charge for 
the service. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do. 

Mr. REED. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact. 
which is well known, that a railroad can operate its track, its 
ears, and its engines at much less cost in the warm months of 
the year than it can in the winter months. 

Mr. STANLEY. I thank the Senator for the interruption. 
Cars are propelled by steam. Steam is the result of heating 
water, and the radiation from the iron boilers of a locomotive 
in the wintertime is enormous, entailing a greater use of fuel. 
As the Senator has well said, the cost in the summer time is 
less. They will be utilizing cars that are idle and do not cost 
them a cent; and, more than that, the railroads can figure and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can figure, and if they 
believe that the reduction will amount to a confiscatory rate 
they need not make it. 

These railroads can do this for the great corporations. Why 
can they not do it for the consumer? When the great railroad 
companies and the manufacturing companies that use this lake 
coal went to the Interstate Commerce Commission and got a 
seasonal rate, why can they not give it to Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to warm their bodies and cook their meals and wash 
their clothes? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
in explanation of this bill and the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The Senator says that he did not understand that this bill 
proposed a seasonal rate by having a higher rate in the 
winter and a lower rate in the summer. I do not know how 
a seasonal rate could be obtained unless you had a higher rate 
in the winter than in the summer, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
an interruption, I meant, of course, a rate above the level rate— 
the flat rate, 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. I think the Senator is again 
mistaken. When the bill was originally before the committee 
and discussed day after day, it fixed the actual rates and speci- 
fied the months in which the rates were to apply. The reduc- 
tion in the months of March, April, and May was in the neigh- 
borhood of 25 cents a ton, running down to 5 cents a ton, 
I think, in July. The increases over the normal rate commenced 
with about 5 cents a ton and reached the neighborhood of 
25 cents in November and December or in October and No- 
vember—I have forgotten the exact months. I objected to 
those rates being stated in an act of Congress for many 
reasons. In the first place, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the proper body to fix the rates. It was impossible for 
Congress to judge exactly to what mining districts or exactly 
in what months the rates should be reduced, and how much, 
or whether they should be reduced an equal number of cents 
per ton in the summer and ‘raised an equal number of cents per 
ton in the winter, because that would involve a corresponding 
expense of hauling in winter and in summer, and it would 
make an ironclad rule which would not be workable. Therefore 
the committee concluded that if this power was to be granted, 
assuming that it did not exist—lI think it does exist and I will 
explain my views on that point—if the power was to be 
granted, it should be a power delegated to the commission so 
that the commission could take into consideration all the facts; 
and if the commission, by making an equitable and just rate, 
could increase the production in certain spring or summer 
months so that the coal mines would be run at nearer capacity 
and would employ their men more regularly, it would be bene- 
ficial. Nobody knows whether they can do that or whether it 
will work or not. The commission believes that it can be 
done. 

Mr.: President, I stated before the Senate and the committee 
that in my opinion the commission already has this power. 
The commission, or at least some of the commission, notably 
the chairman, who appeared before the committee, did not 
think that the commission had that power; at least, he was 
doubtful of it, because, as Mr. Clark said in substance, it would 
require the commission to take into consideration certain 
economic principles which were not proper factors in arriving 
at what a reasonably compensatory rate was. Now, I do not 
agree with the commission in that. I do not believe there is a 
rate fixed in the United States by the railroads or the commis- 
sion where they do not, and do not necessarily, take into con- 
sideration economic conditions. Of course, they take into con- 
sideration primarily what is fair and ‘reasonable compensation 
for transportation, but every rate. is not made to be equally 
compensatory. That is impossible. They must of necessity 
take into consideration the nature of the traffic, and to some 
extent whether the traffic will prosper under such a rate, 
whether the traffic will bear the rate, the price of the com- 
modity, the demands of the public, the prices, and so forth. 
All of these things must be taken into consideration by the com- 
mission in making rates. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? ; 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask this question because I think the 
Senator perhaps is as well informed as any man upon the 
floor concerning the existing laws and concerning the existing 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Is it the 
fact—I may have misunderstood wnat the Senator said, and 
therefore I ask the query directly—is it the fact that what 
is now sought to be done by this bill is already a part of the 
law? 

Mr. KELLOGG. In my opinion, the commission now have 
the power which this bill seeks to confer; but some do not 
agree with me, and the commission evidently does not agree 
with me. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just pardon me. Do I understand the Sena- 
tor to suggest that in this intolerable weather we have been 
spending a week in passing what is already the law of the 
land? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I realize thut it is not a very pleasant time 
to discuss a coal bill, with the thermometer at the present 
point, but the Interstate Commerce Commission seem to be of 
the opinion that they do not have the power, and the majority 
of the committee were of the opinion that if they did not have 
the power there could be no objection to conferring the power 
upon them: I will say, further, that, of course, if the commis- 
sion think they have not the power they would not exercise it, 
so that the committee thought it was perfectly proper to confer 
that power on them. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator has answered me very 
fully. It is necessary to pass the bill, although they have the 
power, in order that the commission may exercise the power, 
because the commission believed they did not have the power? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is what they say. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Three times this question has been 
asked; and I want to say to the Senator from California that 
I would not compel the Senators to remain here and discuss 
this question if the Interstate Commerce Commission would act 
and if the Interstate Commerce Commission in their own opin- 
ion were empowered to make seasonal freight rates. I have 
repeatedly asked the Interstate Commerce Commission if they 
had the power. Finally, I asked them in a letter, and I re- 
ceived this reply from the chairman, and I think it should settle 
this question, which has been asked time and again, although 
the Senator has not been here, I believe, when it has been 
asked. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; the reason for my query was because 
the statement again was made, as I understood the Senator 
from Minnesota, and because of his expert knowledge, which 
probably exceeds or equals that of any other Senator upon the 
floor, I asked the question that I did, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not a lawyer, and I do not 
know whether the Senators who have expressed themselves to 
the effect that the commission have this power are right or 
not; but I do know that the commission say that they have 
not the power, and that is their analysis of the law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is correct. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will put this letter in the Recorp 
again, because I hardly believe that this legislation would have 
passed the committee and would have been before this body as 
long as it has if they already had the power. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, as I understand, the Senator disagrees 
with the opinion expressed by the Senator from Minnesota as 
to the commission having the power? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I most certainly do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is perfectly proper that the 
should, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (reading)— 

With regard to the commission’s powers to prescribe seasonal rates, 
I have to say that we do not think that we have any powers to adjust 
rates for the purposes of securing or bringing about certain economic 
or industrial conditions which might appeal to our judgment. We 
think that our powers are to dea] with the rates in the light of trans- 
portation considerations, with a view to avoiding or eliminating undue 
preference or prejudice and unjust discrimination as between persons or 
firms, localities or commodities. Our understanding of the purpose of 
ihe seasenal coal rate bill in which you are interested is that it recog- 
nizes a public interest and contemplates encouraging consume:s to pur- 
chase their supplies in larger measure during the summer months, when 
the demand for coal is usually light and when the railroads have more 
than aniple facilities with which to move it. We do not understand 
that it contemplates that this inducement shall take the form of reduced 
rates during the summer season wholly at the expense of the carriers, 
but that it shall be fairly compensated for in the rates applicable dur- 
ing the other wonths;: in other words, that the total amount paid for 
transportation of coal shall be more evenly distributed over the months 
of the year without substantially affecting in this way the aggregate 
revenue of the carriers from this traffic. 


Senator 


I thank the Senater. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
of course has no monopoly of knowledge of the interstate com- 
merce act, and the Senator from Minnesota has had experience 
enough and is old enough to know that he may be mistaken. 
I simply expressed my opinion, because I believed the commis- 
sion had a right to take into consideration, in making a rate, 
economic conditions; but the commission evidently is of the 
contrary opinion. Now, the railroads have not asked for this 
legislation. The commission has recommended it. Various 
people have asked for it, and others have opposed it, but no rail- 
road company that I ever heard of appeared by representative or 
otherwise and asked to have any such legislation passed, and I 
have no knowledge or any desire on the part of the railroads 
for its passage. I believe that it is their opinion generally that 
the commission has full power now, but in that I may be 
mistaken. 

It is the duty of the commission to fix a reasonable, just, 
nondiscriminatory and cempensatery rate for hauling any traf- 
fic. Of course this has to be an approximation. There is no 
possible way of saying that coal or grain or cattle or fruit 
pays exactly its proportionate share of the expenses and 
profits to which a railroad is entitled. Some pay more and 
some less, depending upon the commercial conditions, the value 
of the product, and other elements which must necessarily 
enter into the making of a rate. 

The commission was of the opinion that during certain sea- 
sons of the year, if it could lower the rates, it would tend to 
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Stimulate the production of coal and the transportation of 
coal during those months; the reduction was from 5 to 25 
cents, although the commission might come to a different con- 
Glusion after a full hearing and increase them in certain other 
months. 

The majority of the committee was of the opinion that it 
was well enough to give the commission that power if they 
did not have it, and for them to inquire into the subject and try 
to see whether the production and transportation of coal could 
be Stimulated. I do not believe that it will make a penny’s 
difference in the selling price of coal in the whole year. I 
doubt if it makes any difference either in the wintertime or in 
the summer time. It is a fact, of course, that at various times 
in the year cash coal is much cheaper than coal for future 
delivery. 

In fact, when this investigation was on before the subcom- 
mittee and at the hearing before the full committee, it appeared 
that spot coal, as it is called, or cash coal, was. selling in 
Indiana from 50 to 75 cents cheaper, and I do not know but 
what in some cases $1 a ton cheaper, for cash than it was for 
delivery in the fall and winter months. How much that 
stimulated the production and storage of coal, of course, I can 
not say. But it is manifest that if it is the duty of the com- 
mission, as near as it can, to fix a standard rate which for the 
year would be a fair compensation for handling the enormous 
coal traffic, then, if they reduce that rate in summer, if they 
still have a compensatory rate, it must be increased later to 
make it up. You can not equalize by simply reducing nor can 
you equalize by simply increasing. I do not assume that the 
commission would make an unreasonable rate in wintertime or 
permit an unreasonable increase of the price of coal by increas- 
ing the rate. I believe the commission would, as intelligently 
as possible, examine into the whole question, and they might 
find that they could increase the production of coal in the 
summer months by a reduction of the rate and therefore save 
the clogging of the railroads in the transportation of coal in 
the wintertime. 

But I do not think that the amendment would carry out that 
purpose at all. Nobody would deny that the commission now 
can reduce a rate if it is too high; if they find a rate is too 
high in summer or winter, they can reduce it; they do not need 
any further legislative authority to do that. The question is, 
Do they need legislative authority to make a seasonal rate, to 
take into consideration economic conditions, the movement of 
traffic, and so forth, in the winter months? 

I think, therefore, Mr. President, that anyone who opposes the 
bill on principle may have the very best of reasons, but I can 
not see why the amendment should be adopted, because nobody 
will deny that that power exists now. That is not a seasonal 
rate. If the rate is fixed at, say, 75 cents a ton or $1 a ton, 
and that is a reasonable, fair rate, of course, with 25 or 30 
cents taken off it would not be a reasonable, fair rate. 

Tt is true that the commission have made certain seasonal 
reductions on ratings. There is a seasonal rate in existence 
now to the Lakes of 28 cents a ton, because all coal must move 
up the Lakes in the summer time. It expires, I believe, in 
September or the 1st of October, I am not sure which. 

I do not believe that the amendment, whatever Senators may 
think about the bill, ought to be agreed to, because I think it 
destroys the bill, and certainly renders it perfectly useless. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if there is no one else whe 
desires to speak, I ask for a vote on the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. STANLEY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yea. and nays were ordered. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. .It will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Qn page 1, line 11, before the 
words “less than,” strike out the words “ greater or,’ and on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “periods,” strike out the re- 
mainder of the clause in the following words: “ but which in 
the judgment of the commission will yield as nearly as may be 
the same annual revenue for like movement as rates without 
seasonal variation, to be maintained by carriers as a whole or 
as a whole in each of such coal rate groups or territories as the 
commission may from time to time designate for that purpose, 
or by such carrier or carriers as the commission may designate.” 
So as to read: 

(19) In order to promote continuous operation of coal mines, steady 
employment of coal miners, and economical use of facilities for dis- 
tribution of coal, the commission is hereby authorized to initiate, 
establish, approve, or adjust rates for the transportation of coal during 


specified seasons or periods which shall be less than the rates for other 
specified seasons or periods. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. WELLER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. In his 
absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrtman] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cort]. In his absence, being unable to get a transfer, I have 
to withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Drat]. If he were present I understand 
he would vote “ yea,” and as I would vote “nay” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, first transferring my pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettrar], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Fernatp]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr, AsHUrRsST] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batr]. I am unable to get a 
transfer of my pair, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. Watson], but under the terms of the pair I am 
permitted to vote on this question. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] which I transfer to my col- 
league the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. KEnpRIcK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS—33. 


Broussard King Robinson Walsh, Mass, 
Bursum Knox Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
Elkins La Follette Shields Watson, Ga. 
Gerry McKinley Simmons Williams 
Harris Norris Smith Willis 
Harrison Overman Stanley Wolcott 
Heflin Pomerene Sutherland 
Hitchcock Ransdell Swanson 
ones, N, Mex. Reed Underwood 
NAYS—2i. 
Brandegee Ernst Ladd Nicholson 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Lodge Oddie 
Capper Gooding McNary Poindexter 
Cummins Hale Moses Shortridge 
Curtis Harreld Myers Townsend 
Dillingham Johnson Nelson Warren 
Edge Kellogg New 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Ashurst Fletcher McCumber Pittman 
Ball France McKellar Smoot 
Borah Glass McLean Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash. Newberry Stanfield 
Caraway Kendrick Norbeck Sterling 
Colt Kenyon Owen Trammell 
Culberson Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Penrose Watson, Ind. 
Fernald McCormick Phipps Weller 


So Mr, STANLEY’s anrendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I wish.to reserve a 
vote on this amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

{Mr. REED addressed the Senate. See Appendix. ] 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, at the close of the 
eloquent remarks of the Senator from Missouri, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp a statement by him, which is found on page 171 
of the hearings before the Committee on Manufactures of the 
Senate on the bill relative to the publication of information con- 
cerning the production of coal and the profits of the coal indus- 
try. The Senator has attacked Senate bill 1807, the bill which 
provides for publicity in the coal business, and I desire to read 
from his statement on the occasion referred to. In that hearing 





the Senator from Missouri, interrogating a witness during the 
course of the hearing, said this: 


Senator Reep, I want to_ come to the question of costs as a separate 
matter. I want to see, if I can, how far the coal men of this country 
feel like cooperating in trying to remove the condition which you say 
is at times burdensome and which we regard as burdensome. “I want 
to see how far you are willing to cooperate to remove those difficul- 
ties. My question thus far has not concerned itself with the question 
of costs at all. 

Mr. Morrow. I understand, Senator. 

Senator REED. I have asked whether you would be willing to have 
a law passed requiring the furnishing of the very kind of information 
that you were collecting voluntarily and distributing publicly, namely, 
the statement of the production of the mines and the price charged at 
the mines. I have not dealt with costs yet. Are you not willing that 
a ee that kind should be passed, and are you not willing to comply 
w it? 

Mr. Morrow. Senator, if zoe could stop right there and go no fur- 
ther I do not think you would have a bit of trouble in this industry. 

Senator REED. I say this as a lawyer, that I have not any more doubt 
about the right of the Federal Government to require that sort of infor- 
mation than I have doubt of the right of the Federal Government to 
take the census. This is only census business. It could be applied to 
every industry in the United States, and probably with great profit to 
the people. have not the slightest doubt of it. It has not anything 
to do with running your business. It simply has to do with the ques- 
tion of reporting actually what has been done with reference to produc- 
tion and the charge that is made for the thing produced. 


Then, further, on pages 637 and 688 of the hearings, referring 
to the bill introduced by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CaLpErR], and particularly to that part which relates to the 
compulsory publication of prices, the Senator frem Missouri, 
addressing the Senator from New York, said: 

Senator REED. Now, Senator, I have said in the early days of this 
hearing that I have no doubt that notwithstanding any action of 
Congress, that there was lodged somewhere in the Federal Govern- 
ment the ability to get the facts with reference to the commerce of 
the United States, and I will go just as far to help pass legislation 
of that kind, not only with reference to coal but with reference to 
every line of business, as anybody can go, keeping, of course, within 
our just rights and our powers. I think the power exists. I think the 
case that I examined the other day clearly outlines the way in which 
we can get it. Now, there can not be any dispute about that, and as 
for those features of the bill, I am heartily for them. 

Mr. REED. What is the object of putting that in? 
what I say now. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My object in putting it in is to 
show that the Senator from Missouri favored the bill of the 
Senator ffom New York [Mr. Caper] as far as the informative 
features were concerned, which is exactly what my bill pro- 
vides. 

Mr. REED. There are so many differences that I will not 
stop to discuss them now. 


That is 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After. five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, June 29, 1921, at 12 o’clock meridian, 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 28, 1921. 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Lurtin Rufus Ginn, of Indiana, to be Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
FOURTEENTH DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
Cyrus Durey, of New York, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourteenth district of New York, in place of Roscoe 


Irwin. 
FIRST DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Blakely D. McCaughn, of Philadelphia, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania, in place of 
Ephraim Lederer. 

TWELFTH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

David W. Phillips, of Scranton, Pa., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the twelfth district of Pennsylvania, in place of 
Fred C. Kirkendall. 

TWENTY-THIRD DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Daniel B. Heiner, of Kittanning, Pa., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the twenty-third district of Pennsylvania, 
in place of C. Gregg Lewellyn. 

RECORDER OF DerrEps, District oF CoLuMBIA. 


Henry Lincoln Johnson, of Georgia, to be recorder of deeds 
for the District of Columbia. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Precutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 28, 1921. 
Wark DEPARTMENT. 
MILITIA BUREAU, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR 
GENERAL, 
George Collins Rickards. 
Court or Customs APPEALS. 
PRESIDING JUDGE OF THE COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEATS, 
Marion De Vries. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
SOLICITOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
hdwin S. Booth. 
UnrITep SrAtTes Court ror CHINA. 
CLERK OF THE UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA, 
Villiam A. Chapman, 
Post Orrfrce: DEPARTMENT. 
COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS. 
Charles A. Kram, 


CHIEY OF THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, June 28, 1921. 


‘The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
the Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


© Thou Great Jehovah, Thou art the Roek of Ages and our 
Ifeavenly Father, clothed in garments of infinite light, majesty, 
and power. Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised in the 
mountain of His holiness. Thou art our Ged forever and ever, 
and will be our guide even unto death. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CONVENTION OF DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to address the Huose for two minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, there is formally opened to- 
day in the city of Detroit the first annual convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War. Every member 
of this organization either has shed his bleod upon the fields 
of battle in France or otherwise has contributed of his physical 
well-being upon the Nation’s altar. In anneuncing this conven- 
tien, I do so not primarily for the purpose of inviting the Mem- 
bers. of Congress to attend. It is my thought that we ean be of 
greater service to the disabled veterans here than by making 
speeches or promises to them upon the stage of their convention 
hall. It is my purpose rather to invite the attention of Con- 
gress to the proceedings of this eonvention and to the program 
of legislation which may be indorsed by it. 

Whatever may be said of the treatment or the lack of treat- 
iment which has been accorded to our Wounded heroes in the 
past, let us have them know that, at the present moment, Con- 
gress is keenly alive to the value of the service that they have 
rendered and to the sufferings they have undergone, and that 
in the future the Congress will always have a sympathetic ear 
and be ready to respond in action to the appeals that may be 
made by the disabled and wounded veterans. of the World War. 
[Applause. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested: 

5.1881. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900, as. amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes commission, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 901. An act for the payment of certain money to Albert H. 
Raynolds ; 

8. 831. An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10, of sec- 
tion 9, of the Federal reserve act, amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act; 

8.926. An act to withhold from sale and te restore to the 
Indians of the Umatilla Reservation certain lands which were 
authorized to be offered for sale under the act of March 3, 1885; 
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S. 1112. An act for the relief ef the heirs of Ko-me-dal-kiah, 
Moses agreement allottee No. 33; 

8.1738. An act. for the completion of a bridge across the Little 
Colorado River near the Leupp Indian Agency, Ariz. ; 

S$. 1926, An act te extend the provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; 

8.513. An act granting a deed of quitclaim and release 
to J. L. Holmes of certain land in the town of Whitefield, 
Okla. ; 

S. 902. An aet te amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands. in Arizona, New Mexico, 
or California,” approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier ; 

8S. 574 An act to amend an act entitled “An act to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States,” as 
amended ; 

S$. 1082. An act for the relief of Maj. Francis M. Maddox, 
United States Army; and 

S. 14384. An act for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. ; 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 2421. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 5622. An act providing for the appraisal and sale of 
the Vashon Island Military Reservation, in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 2422. An act for the relief of settlers and entrymen on 
Baca Float No. 3, in the State of Arizona. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

S. 1881. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
a government. for the Territory of Hawaii,’ approved April 30, 
1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes commission 
granting certain powers to the board of harbor commissioners 
of the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

S. 831. An act. to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act, amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

S. 574. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States,” as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 518. An act granting a deed of quitclaim and release to 
J. L. Holmes of certain land im the town of Whitefield, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 1032. An act for the relief of Maj. Francis M. Maddox, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 902. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New 
Mexico, or California,” approved March 4, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1111. An aet for the relief of the heirs of Ko-mo-dal-kiah, 
Moses agreement allottee No. 33; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

8.1434. An act for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit Co, 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1732. An aet for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier ; and 

S. 1926. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2422. «An act for the relief of settlers and entrymen qn 
Baca Float No. 3, in the State of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrelled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 1887. An act to amend section 32 of the act of Congress 
approved July 17, 1916, knewn as the Federal farm loan act. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an important de- 
cision on section 300 of the war risk insurance act and corre- 
spondence leading up to the decision. 











The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The 
Chair hears none. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 4803) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
conference report on the naval appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on thé amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4803) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed te rec- 
ommend and de recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 41, 48, 49, 50, 52, 58, 59, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 73, 74, 75, 79, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 94, 98, 102, 104, 105, 106, 109, 110, and 115. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 28, 29, 30, 43, 61, 62, 63, and 90, 
and agree te the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“ structures,” insert the following: “costing not in exeess of 
$5,000 each ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “: Provided, That nothing herein shail be construed as 
interfering in any way with any existing centract or any work in 
progress on the date of the appreval of this act: Provided further, 
That hereafter no nroney appropriated fer ordnance or ordnance 
material or material purchased therewith shall be used for any 
other purpose than that for which the appropriation was made: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed as 
preventing the allocation of armor, armament, ammunition, ord- 
nanee material, equipment, and accessories to ships according 
to the requirements of the naval service”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the Same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed in said amendment insert: “$175,000, exclusive 
ef such vehicles owned and operated by the Marine Corps in 
connection with expeditionary duty without the continental lim- 
its of the United States ’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Naval station, Key West, Fla.: For the development and 
completion of a submarine base, $800,000, no part thereof to be 
expended unless the Secretary of the Navy shall first ascertain 
that the breakwater already begun can be successfully com- 
pleted and made permanent with this amount.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed in said amendment insert “ $77,034,687 ”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed in said amendment insert “ $137,815,303 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed in said amendment insert “ $12,060,300.76” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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the sum proposed in said amendment imsert “$18,043,891.90 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
bum proposed in said amendment imsert “ $4,141,450”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. ‘ 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed in said amendment insert “$1,125,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed in said amendment insert “$27,700,341.90"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 7, 8, 11, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 45, 46, 47, 51, 54, 55, 56, 57, 64, 67, 71, 72, 76, 
77, 78, 80, 81, 92, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 103, 107, 108, 111, 112, 
113, and 114. 

Patrick H. KEeLwey, 
Burton L. FRENcH, 
Wr. BE. Woop, 
JAmMEs F. BYENES, 
W. B. OLiver, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mites PoINDEXTER, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4803) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

On Nos. 2 to 6, inclusive, relating to the appropriation “ Pay, 
miscellaneous ”: Limits communication expenses to $250,000 
as proposed by the House, instead of $400,000 as proposed by 
the Senate; restores the language stricken out by the Senate 
with respect to separate naval district commandants; fixes the 
limitation on expenditures fer classified employees at $750,000 
as proposed by the House, instead of $850,000 as proposed by 
the Senate; and appropriates $3,500,000 as proposed by the 
House, instead of $4,600,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 9, 10, 12, 13, and 17, relating to naval aviation: 
Strikes out the appropriation ef $1,000,000 proposed by the Sen- 
ate for continuing the construction of a rigid dirigible; appre- 
priates $4,534,181 for the maintenance, repair, and operation 
of air stations, etc, as preposed by the House, instead of 
$6,500,000 as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $1,615,000 
for experimental and development work as preposed by the 
House, instead of $3,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
strikes out the language inserted by the Senate authorizing 
the construction of a hangar for rigid dirigible and other im- 
provements at Camp Kearny, Calif., and the use of unexpended 
balances to prosecute the work. 

On No. 23: Appropriates $750,000 for instruments and sup- 
plies, Bureau of Navigation, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $850,000, as proposed by the Senate. : 

On No. 24: Appropriates $125,000 fer maintenance of the 
naval training station, California, as proposed by the House, - 
instead of $150,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 25: Appropriates $185,000 fer maintenance of the 
naval training station, Rhede Island, as propesed by the House, 
instead of $300,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 26: Appropriates $400,000 for maintenance of the 
naval training station, Great Lakes, Ill., as proposed by the 
House, instead of $500,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 27 to 30, inclusive, relating to compensation for and 
the disposition of certain lands and improvements thereon: 
Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate making the 
appropriation for compensation for land at Great Lakes, Ili., 
immediately available, and extends provision with respect to 
the disposition of lands and improvements to include East 
Camp, Hampton Roads, Va. 

On No, 31: Strikes out the authorization for the establish- 
ment of and the appropriation for summer schools for boys. 
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On Nos. 82 to 34, inclusive, relating to the Naval Reserve 
Force: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate pro- 
viding for traveling expenses of officers of the Navy and Naval 
Reserve Force traveling in connection with organizing and 
administering the Naval Reserve Force, and appropriates 
$50,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $100,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 35, relating to receiving barracks: Appropriates 
$50,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $100,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 36, relating to ordnance and ordnance stores: Ap- 
propriates $14,000,000, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$15,000,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 37 to 40, inclusive, relating to appropriations of the 
Bureau of Ordnance: Makes the provision applicable to appro- 
priations and allotments of appropriations heretofore made, as 
proposed by the House; permits the construction of temporary 
structures at a cost not exceeding $5,000 each; and provides 
that money appropriated for ordnance or ordnance material or 
material purchased therewith shall not be used for any other 
purpose than that for which appropriated, but permitting the 
allocation to ships according to the requirements of the naval 
service of armor, armament, ammunition, ordnance material, 
equipment, and accessories. 

On Nos. 41 and 42, relating to the appropriation ‘ Main- 
tenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks”: Appropriates $7,500,000, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $9,000,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, and limits expenditures on account of motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles to $175,000, instead of 
$150,000, as proposed by the House, and $250,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, excepting from the limitation Marine Corps 
vehicles on expeditionary duty. 

On No, 48, relating to the New York Navy Yard: Appro- 
priates $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, for continuing 
dredging. 

On No, 44, relating to the Key West Naval Station: Appro- 
priates $800,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the development 
and completion of a submarine base, the expenditure of the 
money being withheld until the Secretary of the Navy shall 
have ascertained that the breakwater already begun can be 
successfully completed and made permanent with the appro- 
priation provided. 

On No. 48: Strikes out the appropriation of $50,000, proposed 
by the Senate, toward completing a submarine base at New 
Londen, Conn. 

On No. 49: Strikes out the appropriation of $1,499,000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, toward developing a submarine and de- 
stroyer base, ete., island of Guam. 

On No. 50: Requires that the appropriation for the naval 
training station, San Diego, Calif., shall be for the completion 
thereof, as proposed by the House, and not toward the further 
development thereof, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 52: Strikes out the appropriation of $1,000,000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, toward developing a submarine base at 
San Pedro, Calif. 

On No. 53: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a tract of land 
from the city of Los Angeles, Calif., for use as a site for a 
naval submarine base. 

On Nos. 58 to 60, inclusive, relating to pay of the Navy: 
Appropriates $77,034,687 for pay of the enlisted personnel 
instead of $72,421,647, as proposed by the House, and §$87,- 
798,447, as proposed by the Senate; and appropriates $7,000,000 
for retainer pay and active-service pay of members of the Naval 
Reserve Force, as proposed by the House, instead of $12,810,222, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On. Nos. 61 to 63, inclusive, relating to provisions, Navy: 
Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the rates of commuted 
rations proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 65 and 66, relating to the appropriation ‘“ Mainte- 
nance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts”: 
tion on expenditures for pay of classified employees at $3,500,- 
000, as proposed by the House, instead of $5,200,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and appropriates $9,000,000, 2s proposed 
by the House, instead of $9,500,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 68: Appropriates $17,500,000 for fuel and transporta- 
tion, as proposed by the House, instead of $25,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 69: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
giving the Navy Department free use of Shipping Board vessels. 

On No, 70: Appropriates $22,500,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $29,400,000, as proposed by the Senate, for construc- 
tion and repair of vessels, 

On Nos. 78 to 75, inclusive, relating to the Bureau of Engi- 
neering: Appropriates $20,500,000, as proposed by the House, 
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instead of $28,000,000, as proposed by the Senate; strikes out 
the language inserted by the Senate with respect to a publica- 
tion known as the Shipping Bulletin; and strikes out the ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000, proposed by the Senate, for renewing 
engines of certain submarines, 

On No. 79: Appropriates $238,415.99, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $390,415.99, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the commissary department, Naval Academy. 

On Nos. 82 to 91, inclusive, and No. 98, relating to the Marine 
Corps: Appropriates $12,060,300.76 for pay of enlisted men, in- 
stead of $11,550,300.76, as proposed by the House, and $13,- 
620,000, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $4,141,450 for 
provisions, instead of $3,958,950, as proposed by the House, and 
$5,672,402, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $1,125,000 
for clothing, instead of $1,000,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $2,250,000, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $590,- 
000, as proposed by the House, instead of $1,000,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for fuel; appropriates $500,000 for military 
stores, as proposed by the House, instead of $757,400, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; appropriates $750,000 for transportation 
and recruiting, as proposed by the House, instead of $946,000, 
as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $100,000 for forage, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $120,000, as proposed by the 
Senate; excludes from laundering at public expense articles of 
regulation clothing in use by enlisted men, as proposed by the 
Senate; and appropriates $2,000,000 for contingent expenses, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $3,185,200, as proposed by the 
Senate. . 

On No. 94: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate, 
excepting submarines and one transport from the restriction 
against using any of the appropriation “ Increase of the Navy ” 
on-vessels not now being constructed. 

On No. 98: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
requiring the Secretary of the Navy to submit to Congress a 
detailed report with respect to naval property. 

On No. 102: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
extending the scope of and modifying the provisions of section 
1481 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the retirement of naval 
officers. 

On No. 104: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
providing that officers permanently advanced to the grades or 
ranks of commander, captain, or rear admiral shall take rank 
and precedence of officers temporarily serving in said grades or 
ranks. 

On No. 105: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
authorizing the transfer of enlisted men of the Navy to the 
Fleet Naval Reserve at any time after the completion of 16 
years’ naval service. 

On No. 106: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
restoring until January 1, 1923, the provisions of sections 1 
and 2 of the act of February 28, 1919, permitting a person who 
served with the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the recent war 
to retain his uniform and personal equipment and to wear the 
same under certain conditions. 

On No. 109: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
authorizing the payment of six months’ pay to beneficiaries of 
officers who died between November 11, 1918, and June 4, 1920. 

On No. 110: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
relieving disbursing officers of the Navy and Marine Corps on 
account of payments made by them for civilian outfits fur- 
nished enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps upon dis- 
eharge for bad conduct, ete. 

On No. 115: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
prohibiting any payments to be made to officers of the Navy 
in the employ of concerns manufacturing, or have or offer to 
have any contractual relations for, furnishing supplies, ord- 
nance, or materials to the Government. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 1: Providing mileage allowance to midshipmen on 
first proceeding to the Naval Academy. 

On No. 7: Vesting discretion in the Secretary of the Navy in 
the expenditure of the appropriation “ Contingent, Navy.” 

On No. 8: Requiring United States citizenship of members of 
the colonial councils of the Virgin Islands, and extending the 
income tax laws of the United States to the Virgin Islands and 
providing that the receipts from such taxes shall be paid into 
the treasuries of said islands. 

On Nos. 11, 14, 15, and 16, relating to naval aviation: Appro- 
priating $6,125,750 for new construction and procurement of 
aireraft and equipment; appropriating $1,339,000 for new con- 
struction, buildings, and improvements at air stations; con- 
stituting as one fund the various amounts comprising the appro- 
priation “ Aviation, Navy”; authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to dispose of claims not exceeding $500 growing out of 
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damages to private property occasioned by naval aireraft; and 
increasing the number of heavier-than-air stations to be main- 
tained on the coasts of continental United States from six to 
seven. 

On No. 18: Extending the provisions of the act providing 
for the establishment of marine schools to include Tampa, 
Fla., and Portland, Me. 

On Nos. 19 and 20, relating to transportation and recruiting, 
Bureau of Navigation: Authorizing the transportation at public 
expense of applicants for enlistment and the payment of cash 
to enlisted men, apprentice seamen, and applicants for enlist- 
ment in lieu of transportation in kind. 

On No. 21: Appropriating $100,000 for supplying records of 
men who served in the Navy during the war with Germany to 
proper officers in the several States, Territories, insular pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia. 

On No. 22: Broadening phraseology of the appropriation “ Gun- 
nery and engineering exercises,” to permit of the award of 
prizes, trophies, and badges, the establishment of shooting gal- 
leries, target houses, targets, and ranges, and the hiring of 
established ranges. 

On Nos. 45 and 46: Appropriating $500,000 for pier extension 
and $90,000 for rifle range for small arms, including purchase 
of land, at the navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

On No. 47: Authorizing the enlargement of the naval hos- 
pital, San Diego, Calif., and appropriating $1,000,000 for such 
purpose. 

On No. 51: Appropriating $800,000 toward the development 
of a naval heavier-than-air station at Sand Point, Wash. 

On No. 54: Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept 
a tract of land from King County, State of Washington, for 
use aS ‘a site for a nayal aviation base. 

On Nos. 55 and 56: Authorizing the acquisition out of any 
funds appropriated for aviation purposes of a tract of land in 
the vicinity of Camp Kearny, Calif., for use as a site for a 
lighter-than-air aviation station. 

On No. 57: Authorizing a credit of $250 to each midshipman 
who entered the Naval Academy since May 15, 1920, and to 
each midshipman discharged from the Naval Academy since 
that date to the extent of paying any indebtedness on account 
of clothing and equipment issues, and authorizing an advance 
of $250 to each midshipman hereafter entering the Naval 
Academy to cover the cost of initial clothing and equipment 
issues. 

On No. 64: Appropriating $29,392,767 for provisions, Nayy. 

On No. 67: Increasing the amount of the clothing and small- 
stores fund, and providing that in the future the clothing and 
small-stores fund shall be charged with the value of all issues 
required as outfits on first enlistment and with the value of 
civilian clothing issued to men given discharge for bad con- 
duct, ete. 

On No. 71: Increasing the statutory limit for repairs and 
changes to capital ships of the Navy from $300,000 to $500,000. 

On No. 72: Authorizing the expenditure of not to exceed 
$2,500 for the purchase of land for radio shore stations. 

On Nos. 76, 77, 78, 80, and 81: Increasing the pay of secre- 
tary of the Naval Academy from $2,750 to $3,000. 

On No. 92: Providing that the several amounts appropriated 
under the Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps, shall 
constitute one fund. 

On No. 95: Authorizing the construction of two airplane car- 
riers and appropriating $15,000,000 toward their construction. 

On No. 96: Increasing the limits of cost of certain vessels of 
the Navy. 

On No. 97: Providing that all orders or contracts for work 
or material heretofore or hereafter placed with Government- 
owned establishments shall be treated the same, so far as the 
appropriations affected are concerned, as contracts with private 
concerns, 

On No. 99: Restricting the amount of gratuity to be paid to 
enlisted men of the Navy upon reenlistment. 

On No. 100: Making appropriations under the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks for public works available until expended. 

On No. 101: Establishing the commuted ration rate during the 
fiscal year 1922 for officers and enlisted men of the Navy entitled 
thereto, and for midshipmen, and also the rate at which the 
naval hospital fund shall be credited on account of rations of 
sick in hospital. 

On No. 103: Authorizing the exchange of lands in Porto Rico 


as consideration for a receiving and distant control radio 
Station. 
On No. 107: Requiring that all officers of the Navak Reserve 


Force and temporary officers of the Navy seeking retirement on 
account of physical disability incurred in the line of duty shall 
apply therefor not later than June 30, 1922, 
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On No. 108: Authorizing such entry on the records of men 
who served honorably in the recent war with the Navy or 
Marine Corps as will prevent militating against them any 
eharge of desertion standing against them. 

On No. 111: Authorizing one position in the office of the 
Solicitor for the Navy Department at $3,000 per annum in 
lieu of one position at $2,400 per annum provided for in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1922. 

On No. 112: Providing for the transfer under certain condi- 
tions to United States district courts all suits brought in State 
courts growing out of naval war contracts, and prescribing the 
procedure after such transfer if the United States assumes the 
defense as the party in interest. 

On No. 113: Creating and establishing a bureau of aero- 
nautics in the Navy Department. 

On No. 114: Authorizing and requesting the President to 
invite the Governments of Great Britain and Japan to send 
representatives to a conference with the view to reducing naval 
expenditures and building programs. 

Patrick H. KELLEY, 

Burton L. FRENcH, 

Witt R. Woop, 

JAMES FE, BYRNES, 

W. B. OLiver, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the report whieh 
has just been read by the Clerk is signed by all the managers 
on the part of the House and by Senator PornpexteR and Sen- 
ator SwANson on the part of the Senate. The omission of the 
name of Senator Hat# was due to the fact that the Senator 
was temporarily absent at the time the report was signed, and 
he supposed that he had left authority with Senator Porn- 
DEXTER to sign his name to the report. The absence of the name 
does not indicate any objection to the report. 

I would like to make a short statement, Mr. Speaker, in 
reference to the report. The bill as it left the House carried 
in round numbers $396,000,000. The Senate added, in round 
numbers, $98,000,000, making the bill as it passed the Senate 
$494,000,000. The conferees on the part of the House have 
agreed to two additions, amounting to $6,330,540, which, added 
to the $396,000,000 carried in the House bill, makes a total 
of $402,330,540, or about $92,000,000 below the amount earried 
in the Senate bill. 

There are certain amendments which involved the expendi- 
ture of money and which the conferees on the part of the 
Senate informally agreed to, if the House should make the 
additions, which would make $11,956,501 more. So that if all 
the propositions involving the expenditure of money which will 
be before the House under the items that are in disagreement 
should be added to the bill by the House itself the total of the 
bill would be $414,287,000, which would be something over 
$81,000,000 less than the Senate bill carries and about $80,- 
000,000 less than the expenditures for the current year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. [ will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has it not come to pass that the distin- 
guished body at the other end of the Capitol, in order to 
finally get through the things that they do insist upon, do like 
these bureau chiefs in making estimates, namely, put on more 
than they expect to be agreed upon finally by the House con- 
ferees, and in the final unscrambling usually get what they 
want anyway? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Well, I will say to the gentleman 
from Texas that out of the $98,000,000 which was added by the 
Senate the House conferees agreed to $6,330,000. The reason 
for the increase of $6,330,000 was the agreement reached by the 
conferees on the part of the House and the Senate for an in- 
crease of 6,000 men in the Navy and 1,000 men in the Marine 
Corps over the 100,000 for the Navy and 20,000 for the Marine 
Corps as carried in the House bill, and an item of $800,000 for 
Key West, and an item of $100,000 for dredging in New York. 
Those, as I recollect, were the only three items which the con- 
ferees upon the part of the House agreed to. The 6,000 men 
which the House conferees agreed should be added to the 100,000 
that the House provided for is just about a sufficient number 
to take care of the Aviation Service. 

So that the bill as it now stands carries 100,000 men exclu- 
sively for the Navy and about 6,000 men for aviation. The 
Marine Corps has usually had one-fifth as many men as there 
were in the Navy, so we added a thousand men to the Marine 
Corps, keeping the percentage the same as has been maintained 
for a number of years. 
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Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. In order to be accurate, I understood that the 
6,000 over and above the 100,000 which the House authorized 
would care not only for aviation but also for the radio service. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. I thank the gentleman very 
much. It will carry not only enough for the Aviation Service 
but for the radio operators. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How much is set aside by the various com- 
mittees for aviation? How much by the Navy and how much 
by the other services? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am not able to inform the gen- 
tleman beyond the amount carried for the Navy. 

Mr. DUNBAR. What is the amount carried by this bill? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The amount carried by this bill 
is the same as when the bill passed the House. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How much is that? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Nearly $7,000,000. 

Now, just a word about the personnel. There was a marked 
difference of opinion between the House and the Senate as to 
the number of men necessary to maintain the ships in operation 
that the Navy Department thought ought to be kept in opera- 
tion. The conferees on the part of the House believed that 
100,000 men were sufficient. 

The conferees on the part of the Senate insisted upon 120,000, 
and their judgment had the backing of the Navy Department. 
Of course, the number of men required for the Navy is not au 
exact science, and we went into the matter with a great deal 
of care to determine where the men were stationed, what ships 
were kept in commission, and whether or not the defense of the 
country would be in any way impaired by reducing the per- 
sonnel to 100,000. 

I think the House will be interested in this analysis. Men 
would not care to vote for a reduction in the personnel if that 
reduction would impair the national defense. We found, as of 
April 1, in addition to all the fighting ships and ships necessary 
for the maintenance of fighting ships, that there were in com- 
mission at that time 27 old vessels, for which the Navy Depart- 
ment did not make any estimate for next year. No men were 
evidently expected to be used next year on those ships. Those 
were old ships, some of them having been gotten during the 
Spanish-American War; vessels of practically no military value; 
but they are now in commission and have on board 4,060 men. 
Of course, during the war we put into commission practically 
everything we could find that would float for the purpose of 
hunting submarines, and the Navy Department has put hun- 
dreds of these out of commission. But it is pretty difficult to 
get rid of them all promptly, and there still remain in commis- 
sion large numbers of small craft of no military value what- 
ever. They should be speedily put out of commission, as is 
undoubtedly the intention of the Navy Department. 

There are 170 small yachts, submarine chasers, and other 
small craft that were designated as district craft and on those 
there are 2,988 men. We did not have these yachts and sub 
chasers before the war, but during the war they were built 01 
purchased and put in operation, and naturally the ax has not 
been applied quite freely as to them—they eat up 2,988 men, 
We have eight or nine old battleships that the boys are using 
at the Naval Academy on their cruise. These will go out of 
commission when the boys get back to the academy, and there 
are 3,306 men on them. So that if these 27 old ships about 
which I have spoken and these sub chasers and yachts and 
other small eraft and the old battleships were put out of com- 
mission, there would be released for other ships about 10,000 
men. 

The Navy Department figured that there would be required 
next year in the training schools as many as they had last year— 
14,674—but in all human probability the number in the training 

schools will be reduced 4,000 or 5,000 below that figure for this 
reason: The cond:tions in the country industrially are not the 
best, and since the war we have disenrolled over 500,000 boys 
who had actual war training of four months to four years. 
There are 500,000 or 600,000 men in the country to-day who 
have had training in the Navy, and out of that 500,000 or 
600,000 at a time of industrial depression there is no trouble 
in replacing those whose enlistments will expire. 'These will 
not need to be trained, so that the number that the department 
figures for training stations was unnecessarily large. 

Again, the department estimated that it would require 10,079 
men on 175 destroyers to be kept in reserve. We have some- 
thing like 300 destroyers. On April 1 last we had 122 de- 
stroyers in commission, and it is not expected that more than 
that number will be in commission the coming year. The con- 
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ferees did not see the necessity of keeping 57 men on board a 
ship in reserve whose complement was only 114 men, and in 
making inquiries of naval officers the conferees found that in 
many cases one crew was being used with satisfaction to take 
eare of four destroyers in a group, so that there would be 
only 25 or 80 men required on a destroyer in reserve instead 


of 57. This would make a difference of between 4,000 and 5,000 
men who could be assigned to other duty. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. In the course of the committee hearings the 
fact was brought out that they had a number of ships not 
needed. Under existing law, if the Secretary wanted to dis- 
pose of the ships, it was necessary to have them surveyed, as it 
is called, and have them denounced as unseaworthy before the 
Secretary would have authority to dispose of them. The effect 
of that in advance is practically to discount and disparage very 
materially the value of the ships. Would it not be well for the 
gentleman to ask unanimous consent of the House for the con- 
fereees to write an amendment to one of these provisions which 
is still in conference, giving power to the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of ships not needed and of no value to the Navy, 
without going through this process of practically destroying 
their market value by disparaging it? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Committee on Naval Affairs is consider- 
ing that subject now. If the gentleman wants to legislate here 
without consideration, all right. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee is now under consideration by the Naval Com- 
mittee and is worthy of serious consideration by that committee 
and the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. I asked the Secretary of the Navy to look 
around where he might sell enough ships to amount to $7,000,000, 
and he could not find them, 

We have not any to sell that are worth selling. However, 
the propriety of advising the Secretary of the Navy to sell the 
old stuff for what he can get is being considered by our com- 
mittee and we hope it will be acted upon favorably. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The point I want to emphasize in 
discussing this proposition is that in fixing the number we 
thought sufficient at 100,000 men for the Navy we did not feel 
that we were in any way reducing the naval defenses of the 
country. What I want to impress on the House is that the re- 
duction the committee made from the number now in the Navy 
to 100,000 could be easily accounted for upon old ships which 
should be put out of commission. 

aIr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. While the gentleman is on the question of 
enlisted personnel I want to ask one or two questions to get the 
matter into the Recorp. As I understand it, the basis for en- 
listed personnel is founded on the tonnage of the Navy. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; the enlisted personnel is 
based on the number of ships which the Navy Department thinks 
necessary to be kept in commission plus the number required for 
other activities necessary to sustain the ships. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But the real basis, however, is tonnage, and 
the commissioned personnel in the Navy is based on the number 
of enlisted personnel. In other words, there is a certain per- 
centage of commissioned personnel in each grade. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman is not quite cor- 
rect. The officer force of the Navy is not based on the enlisted 
strength of the Navy, but on the authorized strength which is 
fixed by law. As I recall, that is 187,431. So that whether we 
have 100,000 or 105,000 in the Navy would not make any differ- 
ence in the number of officers in the Navy, nor would it make 
any difference in the number of officers of any grade. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I understand. What I want to bring out, 
if I can, so that we can have a clear understanding, is the fact 
that the enlisted personnel in the Navy is supposed to be 
founded on the tonnage of the Navy, and then the commission 
personnel is based on the authorized enlisted personnel of the 
Navy, and at the present time the commission personnel in the 
Navy is in accordance with the authorized strength provided 
by law. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Therefore, reducing the enlisted personnel 
will not reduce the commission personnel, but you will have an 
officer overhead something like we have in the Army. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Does not the pressure come i. the Navy by 
the way of battleships, because every time you build a battle- 
ship you increase the tonnage and you furnish an argument for 
the increase of the enlisted personnel, that being based on the 
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tonnage, and does not that form a circle that brings pressure 
to bear on Congress? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There may be something in what 
the gentleman says, but at the present there is no such pressure, 
because the battleship construction has been fixed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois, 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask two or three simple questions 
which ought to go into the Recorp. How many men would it 
take to man every ship in commission? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Every ship that is in full com- 
mission at the present moment? They have 120,000 men in the 
Navy now. I think about 60,000 of these men are on the ships 
and the balance are in training schools, in radio or aviation, or 
some other shore activity. 

Mr. MADDEN. It will take 60,000 men to man the ships 
in commission. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And let me say, in addition, 
there are a large number of ships which are not kept in full 
commission, but which are kept in reserve, and when you keep 
ships in reserve you must keep them in condition. That takes a 
considerable number of men, sometimes 30 per cent of the com- 
plement, sometimes 40, sometimes 50. It is not an exact per- 
centage; it depends on the character of the ship, its value, and 
the age of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I am trying to get at is this: There 
are 60,000 men on the ships in commission, and how many are 
in training schools? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is not: possible to state any 
fixed percentage. In the old days when we had four-year 
enlistments only one-fourth of the enlistments expired annually. 
Congress changed the four-year enlistment a few years ago to 
two years, so that one-half of the Navy enlistments expire 
every year. Under these conditions the percentage in training, 
all other things being equal, would be higher than when we 
had four-year enlistments. So, I doubt if you can fix any defi- 
nite percentage that should be kept in training schools as com- 
pared with the number in the Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose you have 60,000 men necessary to 
man the ships in commission, would there be any difficulty 
along with 40,000 additional men to take care of all the ships 
laid aside? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
would be suflicient. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any doubt about it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Not in the minds of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House. But the gentleman knows that 
when you go into conference with another body there must al- 
Ways be a disposition to give and take. In this case the con- 
ferees on the part of the House fully appreciated the wish of 
the House in this matter, and I fear carried our insistence to 
the very limit. We agreed to less than $7,000,000 out. of 
$98,000,000 added by the Senate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Unless it becomes disagreeable, sometimes it 
does not become effective. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is very true. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan some questions. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the gentleman discover how many capi- 
tal ships the department proposes to keep in commission? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Fifteen. 

Mr. BUTLER. And how many destroyers? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. One hundred and twenty-two. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many for the capital ships? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Eighteen thousand one hundred 
and forty. 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr, 
sixty. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many capital ships did you authorize 
them to keep in commission? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Fifteen. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many destroyers? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. One hundred and twenty-two. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many men for the two services, the 
capital ships and the destroyers? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Twenty-nine thousand. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
remainder of 106,000 men, if you please. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Of course, there are a number 
of other craft that must be kept in commission that go along 
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with these ships which my friend from Pennsylvania has 
named, and then there are certain other fighting ships that have 
to be kept in reserve. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, I know that; but is it not a fact that only 
about 33 per cent of our nren are kept on these capital ships 
and these destroyers? That is what the percentage used to be. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think that is about correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. About 33 per cent? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then, there are the submarines, 
over a hundred of them, but they do not take a very great num- 
ber of men. 

Mr. BUTLER. Asa sample, just as a mouthful, will the gen- 
tleman tell me where is the Olympia, Dewey’s flagship of 1898? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman’s question indi- 
cates that he and I are in perfect accord. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where is the Olympia? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not know where she is just 
at the moment, but I think she is in the Pacific; I think at 
Bremerton. 

Mr. MERRITT. She is at Puget Sound. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Possibly she has come across. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many men have they on the Olympia? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They have 352 men on the 
Olympia. I agree entirely with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that these old craft which I have mentioned, and some 
others, could with great propriety be put out of commis- 
sion; and if the gentleman will permit a suggestion, which I 
know he will, I do not know of anything which would save 
more money for the Government than for some committee of 
Congress—I will not undertake to say what committee—to make 
an inquiry into the ships of the Navy with a view to putting out 
of commission all useless craft. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman undertake that inquiry? 
I know if that inquiry is made this House can save at one stroke 
$50,000,000. Itis not up tome todo it. Itis probably up to the 
Committee on Appropriations. I will say this to my old friend, 
that I am perfectly willing to join him in nmraking this examina- 
tion and report to this House, ship by ship, and the character 
of the ships and the number of men they have on them, and to 
ask the department to remove the men from these old ships. 
But what authority has the Naval Affairs Committee to make 
that examination? It is up to the Subcommitee on Appropria- 
tions. It all comes back to the gentleman’s subcommittee. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
allow me, it seems to me that is a matter that his committee 
could inquire into with great propriety, and that it is the duty 
of his committee to make that inquiry. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the gentleman from Wyoming 
that I am obliged to him for the compliment that he pays the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, but I am not going to accept his 
suggestions as to the duty of our committee, for we understand 
what is necessary for us to do. I certainly am perfectly will- 
ing to join with my former colleagues on this committee in 
making this examination, for the very purpose of saving to the 
American people millions upon millions of dollars every year 
in these appropriations, but I would certainly expect Gov. 
KettEy and Mr. Oriver, who sat with us so many years. to 
join with us in making this examination. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the gentleman will allow me, I do not think 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my good friend Mr. Burter, 
and his committee need any aid. He has stated to the House 
that his committee is now considering a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to dispose of ships no longer needed by 
our Navy, and I assume it would be perfectly pertinent to that 
inquiry to find how many ships we can wisely and safely dis- 
pose of, and the House will await with interest a report from 
the committee on that matter. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What good would it do to report, if they 
get a rule for the consideration of their recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER] a question. Would he suggest that we compel the 
department to sell certain ships or would he leave that to the 
discretion of the department? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think it should be left to the sound discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy—simply give full authority— 
but you could with propriety indicate what ships you feel could 
be safely disposed of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentieman join in this investigation? 

Mr. OLIVER. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BuTLer] and I are in perfect accord as to 
the propriety of putting out of commission a large number of 
these worthless ships, and the reduction in the personnel of 
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14,000 men which has been made in this bill is made on that 
basis, and will not in the slightest degree reduce the military 
strength of the Navy below what it is at the present time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If $50,000,000 can be saved, and it is 
within the knowledge of the Members of this House who have 
charge of those matters, why should we stand on the matter of 
ceremony? Why do not these gentlemen get busy and save 
this money? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The administration of the Navy 
Department is in the executive branch of the Government. A 
new administration has just come in, and we hope at least that 
it will be able to effect these economies. It is a matter of 
administration. We have withheld the men from these ships 
that have been spoken of and have made other cuts below the 
amounts being spent this year. We are saving upward of 
$80,000,000 over the current expenditures and are more than 
$80,000,000 under the Senate amendments. So we have made 
a fairly good start. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 
reduce expenditures. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
pointed. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I just want to say, in reply to what the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] has said, that I think he 
has given a revelation to the Members of the House. A great 
many of us are not in position to find out just exactly the num- 
ber of battleships in and out of commission and the number of 
men stationed on them. He has made the startling announce- 
ment that this Congress is in position to save the Government 
$50,000,000, and I think that his committee owes it to the Con- 
gress to proceed at once and make that investigation and report 
to the House, so that those of us who are in favor of economy 
will have the privilege of showing to the country that we are 
determined to practice it wherever it is possible. Here is a 
splendid opportunity to decrease our heavy burdens. Let us 
have the investigation. 

Mr. KELLEY cf Michigan. Of course, the gentleman’s state- 
ment of $50,000,000 was approximate, no doubt, but what the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania meant and what I meant is this: 
That if you would tie up or sink or sell for junk certain old 
vessels running into the hundreds you would not in any way 
reduce the military strength of the Navy and you would save a 
good many millions, and I would not be surprised $50,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman from Michigan think 
there is any military value in the Olympia, Dewey’s old ship? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Very little. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman give me a minute? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to state to my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Rose] that I mean just what I say—that there is 
the biggest opportunity in the wide world to save money, if 
these examinations are made, if these investigations are con- 
cluded, and to show this House.where the money goes, the 
places where it goes, and where it ought not to go, in my judg- 
ment. This country has started in to manufacture for the Navy. 

Does the gentleman know that they started a $34,000,000 
armor-plate factory, and how much armor plate does the gen- 
tleman think they are going to make? Does the gentleman 
know the amount of money that has gone into Nitro, W. Va., 
for an armor-plate factory? Does the gentleman realize what 
the Government has been doing for 10 years in the way of in- 
jecting itself into private business? I would go further in this 
examination than the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr], 
our leader, suggests. I would go to the very bottom. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Nitro, W. Va., plant is a 
war plant, is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. What does my friend call a war plant? 
he call a $34,000,000 permanent plant a war plant? 

Mr. MADDEN. It was not started until the war, was it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; it was authorized before the war. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was authorized in 1914. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope we will leave this investigation en- 
tirely within the hands of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Butter], because he can attend to it without creating 8 or 
10 or 15 or 20 or more $15,000 jobs. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman tell us something about 
Key West? That is of great concern to me. I would like also 
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$2,000,000 fer waterworks there. The gentleman has agreed to 
put up this breakwater or to continue it, and in my judgment 
it is better to let the winds of the ocean sweep it away than to 
continue it and finish it and then come to Congress for $2,000,000 
for waterworks. I would never consent to it if I had my way 
about it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the other item to 
which the conferees agreed, as the gentleman from Pennsy}l- 
vania [Mr. Butter} has suggested, is the item respecting Key 
West, and it was with a good deal of reluctance I will say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that we agreed to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know how the gentleman could 
change. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And yet I am inclined to think 
that even my friend from Pennsylvania would not have done 
differently, and I shall state the reason why I think so. This 
project for Key West was authorized in 1918. It never has 
greatly impressed me as being the proper place for a sub- 
marine base, but the naval people seem to think that it is a 
proper place; $1,100,000 have been expended there under the 
eontract in dredging the harbor to form a breakwater. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In a minute. About $750,000 is 
obligated under the contract. The contract is in process of 
execution. To make the breakwater a success and prevent the 
waves from washing the mud back into the basin, it is said that 
it must be covered with marl, which is found in that region; 
that that is the way the railroad company down there was able 
to handle its public works. It is claimed that it will be a 
success, and that when the mud pier or breakwater is covered 
with marl it will form a permanent breakwater. 

Mr. MADDEN. That means that it will cement. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We have agreed to this with an 
amendment providing that if the Secretary of the Navy finds 
that this project can not be made permanent by the expendi- 
ture of this sum of money, then it is not to be expended, but 
the work shall stop and the contractors will have to recover 
whatever damages they may sustain by reason of the cancella- 
tion of the contract. We think the course to pursue is to put 
this money in the hands of the Secretary, to be used to finish the 
contract in case he finds it can be done successfully, and, if not, 
to suspend- work entirely, in which case the waves will wash 
the breakwater out of existence entirely in the course of a 
month or two. 

All things being considered, we thought that pending the time 
the Naval Committee could make inquiry into this project and 
determine whether any further development should be made at 
this point, we should at least preserve the investment of 
$1,000,000 which had already been made and not allow it to be 
destroyed by the waves during the course of the next month 
or two. 

Mr. BUTLER. But what are we going to do with it when it 
is done? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania at any time can bring in a bill discontinuing this proj- 
ect or—— 

Mr. BUTLER. What are we going to do with the thing when 
we get it finished? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not want it. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the gentleman’s judgment, does the Goy- 
ernment want it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have never been in favor of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where will you get the fresh water at that 
point? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This is a project that is au- 
thorized by the Congress. The Naval Committee of the House 
reported this bill in 1918. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes; it authorized it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think Mr. PApcert, chairman 
of the Naval Committee, reported it; it never appealed to him 
much, and yet it was put through, no doubt upon recommenda- 
tion of the Navy Department. 

Mr. BUTLER. In 1918, when we had the war fever on and 
when we gave everybody everything. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. So there was very little else, in 
my judgment, for the conferees to do. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I confess I am not criticizing 
my old friend, but I asked the plain question, What will the 
Government do with this thing when it gets it finished and 
then how much more money does the gentleman know that this 
Government will have to expend in order to use that place at 
Key West? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman knows perfectly 
well that no money can be expended at Key West for further 
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development so long as he is chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs unless he approves of such expenditure. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; that does not follow. 

Mr. KELLEY. of Michigan. Unless he brings in a bill to 
that effect. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will never bring one in. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, in reference to the Key West 
project, it should be borne in mind that Secretary Meyer during 
that administration appeared before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs several times, and in his annual report and personally 
before the committee urged the necessity and demanded that 
this project should be undertaken by the Congress and that it 
should be carried on on a larger scale, involving a much larger 
appropriation than the Committee on Naval Affairs has here- 
tofore or up to this time provided. 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with my friend. Secretary Meyer 
was a Republican and Secretary of the Navy, and he spoke 
to me about it. I said, “I will not vote a dollar for that sink 
hole there now for you or anybody else.” 

Mr. PADGETT. The committee had hearings and a full 
investigation, and then Secretary Daniels took it up, and it 
was backed by the naval people, and all the strategists agreed 
that the Caribbean Sea will be the area of a war if we are 
ever engaged directly in a war, and that the Key West propo- 
sition is the key to the protection of the Florida Straits and to 
the Panama Canal, and that is why the committee heretofore, 
having the backing of all the naval strategists, Secretary of 
Navy Meyer, Secretary Daniels, after full investigation—also 
the Helm Board report and the McCain Board—and all of 
them come under what I spoke of as naval strategists—there- 
fore the Committee on Naval Affairs reported the project that 
is carried in this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELL] and reserve 
the remainder of my time, reserving, of course, the right to 
control the floor. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDEtr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the House con- 
ferees on the agreement they have reached. I congratulate the 
House on this report as now presented. The Senate increased 
the naval bill as it passed the House by approximately 
$100,000,000. In the other branch during the consideration of 
the naval bill there was a good deal of discussion on the mat- 
ter of reduction, but after the smoke had cleared away no 
considerable reduction in the amount reported by the Senate 
had been made. It is true there was an item of $1,800,000 
that was clearly not necessary after the agreement that no 
bounty shall be paid, and the Senate bill was reduced by that 
amount. Except for that no reductions were made in the 
Senate from the amount reported by the Senate committee. It 
remained for the House conferees in the face of that situation 
to prove to the Senate conferees that the increase of $98,000,000 
was unnecessary for the maintenance of a navy, for the main- 
tenance of a good navy, for the maintenance of a good navy 
in a thoroughly efficient manner. Some of the newspapers of 
the country have seen fit since the conference agreement was 
published to bewail the fact that the Navy was upon the rocks, 
that the small-navy men in the House had had their way, and 
the Navy was to all intents and purposes a wreck. The fact 
is that the naval bill as it passed the House was a liberal bill; 
it was a bill drawn by gentlemen on both sides of the Chamber 
who are favorable to a strong and efficient Navy. It made 
abundant provision for such a navy; it made liberal provision 
for such a navy. 

And that it did make abundant and liberal provision for the 
Navy is proven by the fact that, in the face of earnest insist- 
ence on the part of the Senate conferees and of the Naval 
Establishment, the House conferees were able to persuade the 
Senate committee that they could not stand justified before the 
country in insistence upon the increases they had made. Of 
course, it was not to be expected, with such a wide difference 
of opinion existing, that the House could have its way alto- 
gether. There must be something of compromise, but the com- 
promise, from the House standpoint, was very small indeed. 
The committee have agreed to add 7,000 men to the Navy and 
Marine Corps above the number that the House believed—that 
the House committee believed and still believe—was reasonably 
sufficient for the Navy. We have, it is true, forces of consid- 
erable number, such as the air and wireless forces, in the 
Naval Establishment not formerly a part of the Navy personnel. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Taking those forces into consideration, 
there was a very considerable argument on behalf of some 
increase in the personnel of the Navy in order to provide not 
only for the old-time personnel but for some 6,000 of those in 
these newer classes of naval personnel, adding 1,000 to the 
Marine Corps in order to maintain the percentage as between 
the Marine Corps and the Navy that we have long maintained. 

Six million five hundred thousand dollars the conferees agree 
to accept out of $98,000,000. It is not so much a triumph on 
the part of the House—I would not so state it or consider it— 
but it is a triumph for careful, conservative examination of the 
needs of the service, that after the examination of the subject 
the. House committee gave its conferees were able to maintain 
its position. They were able to do so because they had gone 
thoroughly into the matter and understood it in all its details. 

The conference will, in addition to the $6,500,000 agreed to in 
the conference report, which I hope will be adopted, ask the 
House, as I understand it, to acquiesce in a motion agreeing to 
an additional appropriation of something over six million for 
new aircraft. It will be recalled that when the bill was before 
the House in the last Corigress the Naval Committee of the 
House, having jurisdiction of the matter of new aircraft, ad- 
vised an appropriation for it in a sum considerably in excess of 
the amount now proposed. That item could only be accepted by 


unanimous consent, and I took the responsibility, no one else 
assuming it, to object to that addition to’ the bill, suggesting 
that the question of new aircraft could be taken up in con- 
We must make provision for 
We knew that at the time the bill passed the 
attention to the fact. The amendment 


ference and there decided upon. 
new aircraft. 
House, and I called 
should be adopted. 

Mr. ANDREWS. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. How many different lines of aircraft activi- 
ties do we have, and what is the total amount of appropriation 
for all? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will propound that to 
some one who has gone carefully into it and is prepared to 
answer it, we will all of us be under obligations to him and to 
whomever answers. I do not now recall in detail, and if I did, 
I could not answer in the time allotted me. I understand we 
have expended something over $100,000,000 for aircraft activi- 
ties of all sorts and kinds within the past year. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question, 
for my own enlightenment and the enlightenment possibly of 
some other Members of the House? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. COCKRAN. In describing the character of the Navy 
that has been established by this measure, I should like to know 
how the Navy compares with the other navies of the world, if 
the gentleman is prepared to tell us. Does it give us the first 
navy or the second navy or the third navy? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have discovered that the question of the 
relative size or strength is to a considerable extent a matter of 
opinion. I do not know that we shall be able to say that we 
have the largest Navy in the world, but we shall have a good 
Navy and one adequate to our needs. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Would the gentleman enlighten the House 
what form of construction can be used except by its comparison 
to other navies? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman’s question involves an anal- 
ysis which, of course, I have not time to make in the remain- 
ing fragment of a five-minute speech. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
gentleman. 

Mr. COCKRAN. And nobody can employ it better. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will yield, speaking of 
first and second class navies, England had a first-class navy 
and Germany a second-class navy, but the second class was not 
worth a tuppence in the late war. ; 

Mr. COCKRAN, It is just like a second-best hand at poker. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MONDELL. There are quite a number of items still in 
disagreement. With regard to some of them I do not know 
the attitude of the House committee of conference. They have 
done so exceedingly well so far as they have gone that I should 
be rather inclimed to follow their judgment, and yet I trust 
that they will not ask us to agree to any of the increased or any 
of the new appropriations which were not agreed to in confer- 
ence. And I hope they will not ask us to agree to any of the 
new legislation which the Senate placed on the bill. I know 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I yield five minutes more to the 
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strongly to some gentlemen. Some gentlemen think we ought 
perhaps to provide for an aircraft carrier, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mir. MONDELL. I have only five minutes. Some gentlemen 
may think that we ought to provide for a bureau of aero- 
nauiics in the Navy Department, Some gentlemen may think 
that we ought to have an additional flying station up in the 
Pacific Northwest. It seems, gentlemen, that there is only one 
logical thing for the House te do, and that is to refuse to con- 
sider favorably any of these new propositions that come to us 
in this irregular way. [Applause.] 

I think that the legislative committees are entitled to have 
their jurisdiction protected, and I hope that no one of the legis- 
lative committees, after having somewhat protested that their 
jurisdiction had been shortened by taking from them authority 
to appropriate, will now ask the House to agree to items of 
legislation thai the House has not passed upon favorably, or 
items that the committee has not passed upon favorably. 

Whether the eommittee has been favorable to those items or 
not, they ought to be considered by the House in an orderly 
way, and I assure gentlemen here and now that the commrittees 
having jurisdiction over these matters will have an early oppor- 
tunity to have their propositions considered by the House. 

But let us preserve the orderly procedure of this body. Let 
us preserve the jurisdiction of our legislative committees, and 
let us insist that we shall not pass important legislation on an 
appropriation bill; that we shall not appropriate in a large way 
for entirely new enterprises which the House has not agreed toe 
or approved. 

If we follow the rule that we shall treat all these items alike, 
without regard to our view as to their merits, in order that 
they may be considered on their merits in due course, we shall 
save money for the taxpayers of the country, and in the long run 
we shall have better legislation. I hepe that we will adhere to 
that policy. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman fram Michigan moves the 
previous question on. the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
adoption of the conference report. 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: Page 2, line 14, after the word “ employees,” 
insert “and for mileage, at 5 cents per mile, to midshipmen enter- 
ing the Naval Academy while proceeding from their homes to the Naval 
Academy for examination and appointment as midshipmen.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tllinois [Mr. Brirren] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tilinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment, which was 
stricken from the bill on my motion during the present Con- 
gress, not because of my antipathy to the bill, but because of 
my objection to the silly rules under which the House is now 
operating. 

T am rather amazed at the statement of the distinguished 
leader, Mr. MonpDELL, a moment ago, suggesting to the House 
that the jurisdiction of the legislative committees be not in- 
fringed. He suggests that there is not a single amendment, 
although many of them are recommended by the distinguished 
Committee on Appropriations, to which the House should now 
recede and concur. Our leader says we should pay no attention 
to them, but wipe them all out, for fear of violating the jurisdic- 
tion of the legislative committee, of which I happen to be a 
member, namely, the Committee on Naval Affairs. The Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs unanimously reported in the last Con- 





from Michigan moves the 
The question is on agreeing 


giess many of the legislative features that have been in- 
eorporated in this bill by the Senate at its request. Is the 


gentleman going to suggest that we should go out of business 
just because of the silly rnles under which we are operating 
has taken away our very life? Until these rules are changed 
we are going to have statements made like the one by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee, that $50,000,000 might 
be saved in q certain direction. 

What transpires under existing conditions? The Navy De- 
partment makes a suggestion to Congress, to the Speaker of 
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the House. That suggestion comes to our committee or te the 
Committee on Appropriations, and the buck is passed. An 
admiral will come before us and he will say, “The Navy 
desires certain legislation; it desires certain appropriations.” 
We suggest that they go to the Committee on Appropriations. 
The Committee on Appropriations sends them back to us. 

Until we change the rules, gentlemen, we are not going to 
have proper legislation here. There is no question about that. 
Until we change the rules the Senate, not the House, is going 
to be the legislative body ef Congress. How else can we get 
legislation? We tried in the last Congress. We had a bill re- 
ported unanimously. Several Members appeared before the 
Committee on Rules and requested a preferential status. That 
committee, as it determined the other day on a very important 
bill, decided that our matter was not of suflicient importance to 
justify a rule, and in consequence we got no preferential status, 
but had te wait our turn. That is because our Committee on 
Naval Affairs, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Military Af- 
fairs, and various other fermer appropriating committees are 
now simply dead committees, and they will continue to be dead 
committees until the system is changed. 

I am addressing my remarks now to the new Members of 


Congress. This rule throttling the proper jurisdiction of com- 
mittees was not given serious consideration before it was 


adopted except by a comparatively few men, who arranged to 
control the destinies of the House. The adoption of that rule 
was taken up as an incident to the budget system, and it was 
right prior to the election, when few would ebject to a sup- 
posed budget rule, and nobody wanted to obstruct budget legis- 
lation, and this siliy rule under which we are now operating 
was then put through. Now, three or four men control abso- 
lutely everything that comes before the House. That was illus- 
trated yesterday in the case of the Volstead bill. The Commit- 
tee on Rules says, “ You must not bring in this bill,’ or “ You 
must not bring in that bill. We will substitute one of our 
own.” The Committee on Rules dominated the situation en- 
tirely, and said that the House would get its amended Volstead 
bill or none. . 

Our great leader from Wyoming talks about the present con- 

dition of the Navy and its preparedness. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; not now. I will not mention any names, 
but there is a lot of legislation in this bill that is being op- 

posed by small-Navy men, men who before you and I came here 
were small-Navy men. They have always preached a small 
Navy in the apparent interest of econemy, and they are small- 
Navy men to-day. Certainly they do not want a bureau of 
aeronautics. It might increase the expenditures ef the Navy 
Department $10,000 or $12,000 a year, and save $20,000,000 a 
year, because of the obnoxious methods which are now being 
used in the control of aviation in the Navy through various 
departments. There are other features in this bill that have 
been thoroughly investigated by the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and reported out unanimously by that committee. The Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs desire that legislation in the interest 
of the Navy. Lots of it does not cost the Treasury a penny. 
The Navy wants it. Experts in naval affairs want it. Not our 
distinguished leader. He is not an expert in naval affairs any 
more than you and I are as we sit here on this floor. Naval 
officers desire this legislation. They want it now, and the only 
way they can get it is by the House agreeing to recede and 
eoncur in certain Senate amendments, and that motion will be 
made in many instances by the gentleman who is controlling the 
bill for the Committee on Appropriations on the floor of the 
House [Mr. Keriey of Michigan]. Why should we not put it 
in? What is the objection? It is not going to cost anything— 
this legislation that the Navy desires and ought to have—be- 
“ause the experts interested in the Navy want it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and cancur in 
Senate amendment numbered 1. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Wyoming |Mr. Monpetr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Llinois 
[Mr. Britten] is decidedly inconsistent. This item would have 
been in the bill except for him. It has been carried in appro- 
priation bills for some time, and everybody has been for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. How long does the gentleman say it has been 
earried in the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
or three years. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
been in the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL.. 

Mr BRITTEN. 


I yield to the gentleman from 


For some years. 
Mighty few. I helped to put it in within two 


Will the gentleman tell us how long it has 


For some years. 
That is a great reply! 
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Mr. MONDELL. Nobedy disapproves: of it. 
fer it; but the gentleman from INinois [Mr. Brrrren] struck 
this item from the bill, although he approved of it. 

Here is an item that everybody is for, a regular item in 
an appropriation bill. It was in the bill when it was re- 
ported by the Committee on Naval Affairs, of which the gen- 
tleman is a member, and was supported by him, Then be- 
cause he could strike it out by making a point of order on the 
bill as reported by the Appropriations Committee, it went out. 
If I were the gentleman from Illinois, I would stand pat. I 
would stand by my position. I shall not vote to reeede and 
concur. I shall still vote to. sustain the jurisdiction of his 
committee. The gentleman complains that his committee has 
not anything to do. If any committee in the House has nothing 
to do, it is because that committee does not do the things that 
lie right before it. If there is a saving of $50,000,000 that can 
be made im naval expenditures, for Heaven’s. sake let the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, that knows about the Navy, show us 
how we can make that saving and it will be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Why does not the gentleman suggest an 
amendment to the rules, so that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
will have a privileged status in the Heuse when it comes in 
with legislation? 


Mr. MONDELL. I shall be perfectly willing to do that. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Well, do it, and do not talk so much 
about it. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MONDELL, ‘The gentleman from Llinois will kindly 


keep within the rules. The gentleman from Wyoming does not 
make the rules of the House. Long ago I said, and I have said 
it repeatedly, that I should be glad to see the House amend the 
rules in the way he has suggested. No one on the Naval Affairs 
Committee has proposed it. There has been nothing of that 
kind proposed to the Committee on Rules as far as I know. 
Further than that, these legislative committees will have their 
day in court. They will have their day before the House. 
Whenever they bring their propositions before the House, as 
soon. as they can be reached they will be, so far as I have any 
inffuence in giving them that opportunity. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman 
vania. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentleman very much. Now, we 
can get right down to what this means. I am not going to 
stand for a lot of the legislation proposed in this bill. If the 
House sees fit to legislate on this bill, and will indicate to me 
where the furniture of the Naval Affairs Committee room can 
be disposed of, I will send it there this afternoon. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I am with the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. You talk abeut making fish of one and flesh 
of another. Here is just a little bit of an item that my friend 
the gentleman frem Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] took out of the Dill. 
He had a right to take it out, and he did it. I am not. criticiz- 
ing him for that, but it is mighty good for these young lads who 
have not anything to do, that they should have—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I have said repeatedly the provision ought 
never to have gone out of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have reported it favorably. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would have been in the bill except for 
the action of the gentleman from Illinois, and the House will 
undoubtedly follow the committee; but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to preserve my duty of impartiality and fair- 
ness tc these legislative committees, and I shall do it. I do not 
ask anybody to follow me. This item ought to go in the bill. 
It ought to have been left in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. But it is out. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, it will get back. The gentleman will 

vote for it, and most everybody will vote for it. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. What hope have we of getting an hour or two hours or 
two days in whieh we can act upon legislation reported from 
this committee? 

Mr. MONDELE. I will go before the Committee on Rules 
with the gentleman at any time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Go before the Committee on Rules and ask 
for a day for two or three provisions in this bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have very recently urged a rule for legis- 
lation from the Committee on Military Affairs. They have their 


from Pennsyl- 


rule, and if the gentleman will make the same request for his 
committee I have no doubt that he will be given an opportunity 
to. bring up his legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ming yield? 


Will the gentleman from Wyo- 
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Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; anticipating the gentleman's ques- 
tien, we hope this. will expedite the passage of the tariff bill. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
if he does not think that while the House is waitimg for a com- 
mittee that has privilege to repert, whieh seems to be delaying 
unduly, that these gentlemen who have not the privilege may be 
properly given it? [Laughter.} 

Mr. MONDELL, I am sure that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, a2 member of the Committee on Rules, will be very glad 
to afford the opportunity for the committees whenever they de- 
sire to be heard. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman will 
understand that when he pledges me in that way he is au- 
thorized to a certain extent, but it must be emphasized that I 
shall not be compelled te do anything that will interfere with 
the tariff bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I do not care 
to be recognized, but I ask the gentleman from Michigan if he 
will not take two minutes in order that I may ask him a ques- 
tion? . 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Very well. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I desire to ask the chair< 
man of the committee if he will not make to the House a state- 
ment of his intentions with reference to these legislative provi- 
sions? Assertions have been made that the gentleman would 
move to concur in some of the legislative provisions: That is 
not my understanding. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
from Alabama [Mr. OLtver}. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to briefly answer some 
statements made by the gentleman from IHimois [Mr. Brirren}, 
which, I think, if unanswered may mislead the House. The 
House conferees have net nor will they ask the House to con« 
cur in any legislation placed on this bill by the Senate, but the 
House conferees have consistently insisted that matters of leg» 
islation should not be placed om an appropriation bill, and we 
have brought these matters back for the consideration of the 
House at the urgent insistance of the gentleman from TPlinoig 
[Mr. Brarrren}, a member of the House Naval Committee. Tha 
gentleman from Iltinois came before the House conferees and 
also before a joint session of the Senate and House conferee# 
and urgently insisted that these matters be hrought back to the 
House. He stated to the conferees of both House and Senate 
that the House Naval Committee was anxious that this legisla- 
tion be breught back in order that members of his committee 
might move that the House coneur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not that rather an unusual procedure, 
for a Member of the House to appear before a conference com- 
mittee and thus urge them? I never assumed te do that in all 
the years that I have been here. : 

Mr. OLIVER. It may be unusual, but EF am stating what oc- 
curred, and the House will determine whether it is unusual or 
not. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OLIVER. ¥es. 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘I hold in my hand a typewritten sheet pre- 
pared for the gentleman controlling the bill in which various 
amendments are noted, “ Recede and concur with an amend- 
ment,” “ Recede and concur,” “Recede and concur with an 
amendment,” one of them being the naval hospital at San 
Diego. The gentleman will observe that that is new legislation 
on the bill. That is the reason I made that statement. If I am 
in error, I am willing to be corrected. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think the gentleman from Ala- 
bama states the thing exactly as itis. It was mr understanding 
that the gentleman from TFilinois wanted to move te recede and 
eoncur in some of these amendments, whereupon I kindly con- 
sented to prepare the amendments for him. |Laughter]. 

Mr. OLIVER. I can not yield further. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Keriry] correctly states the pesition ef the 
committee in reference to the preparation of the amendments. 
The Appropriations Committee has tried to show the legistative 
committee every courtesy and proper deference. When they 
appeared before us, as we thought, through the gentleman frem 
Illinois [Mr. Brirren}, and requested that we permit the House 
to at least hear the legislative committee om these matters, and 
that they would urge the House to pass the same, out of defer- 
ence to such request from the legislative committee we brought 
this legislation back, but with the distinct understanding that the 
House conferees would not ask the House to reeede and concur 
im the amendments. These are the facts, and I hepe will make 


I will yield to the gentlemap 
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clear to the Members of the House that the conferees of the 
House have not sought to trespass on the rights of the legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr, BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Michigan give the 
gentleman from Alabama two minutes more, as I want to have 
a little talk with my old friend? We have been for several 
years on the same committee. I know exactly how jealous the 
gentleman is for the rights of the legislative committee, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama two minutes more. 

Mr. BUTLER. I saw the paper to which my friend from 
Illinois refers. I did not know what it was, but my friend used 
the second person, looking at me. Did the gentleman under- 
stand that I was going to move to concur and strip the under- 
clothing, all that is left, from the committee over which I pre- 
side? I am against this legislation. Did the gentleman mean 
to convey to the House that it was expected that I would move 
to concur? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; I did not mean to convey that impres- 
sion. I understood from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BritreN| that he had been selected as the spokesman of the 
legislative committee, and 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend from Illinois understands my 
position, that I am jealous of the little bit of jurisdiction that 
is left to my committee, and I do not want to send for the 
woodbox and the trunk just yet. 

Mr. OLIVER. It gives me pleasure to state that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] at no time mentioned the 
matter of any legislation carried on the appropriation bill to 
the conferees of either the House or the Senate, but the infor- 
mation that the House legislative *committee favored the 
amendments was communicated to the conferees by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Brirren], and my recollection is that 
Mr. Brirren at that time stated that he felt the House legisla- 
tive committee unanimously favored the legislation. 

Mr. BRITTEN. On the ground that it had been unanimously 
reported by the Naval Committee. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Now, as to this amendment 
which provides for the expenses of the midshipmen, that has 
been carried in the regular appropriation bill a long time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Two years. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In the regular appropriation bill, 
and it went out on a point of order. Of course, if it is not put 
in this bill, the Committee on Naval Affairs can authorize this 
expenditure and it can be handled as a deficiency later. The 
expense for this year is taken care of out of the current appro- 
priation, and the Naval Committee can legislate upon the sub- 
ject before the students are required to come in next year. 
The Committee on Appropriations does not care which course 
is pursued. The simplest way is to put it in this bill at this 
time, but it can be done the other way. If the motion made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Britten] be agreed to, it will 
come in here, and if not it will have to be included in a de- 
ficiency after the naval committee has reported a bill authoriz- 
ing the expenditure. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Does the gentleman mean that these ex- 
penses are provided for in other legislation for the fiscal year 
1922? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Or 19217 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; but the boys enter the 
academy for the coming school year prior to the 1st of July, 
so that the expenses of entering this year for next year are 
already provided for. 

Mr. ANDREWS. But the expenses incurred froni July 1, 
1921, forward will not be provided for unless this -provision 
carries. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is correct; but, of course, 
the 1922 boys are already in and the 1923 boys will not enter 
the academy until late in June, 1922. There will be plenty of 
time to provide for them. 

Mr. ANDREWS. But some of them enter now or on the ist 
of July. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And in the meantime the legisla- 
tive committee can provide for those expenses. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Some are entering the 1st of July next, but 
they are not provided for in this bill. They would be if the mo- 
tion is agreed to. 2 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is true. It will have to be 
taken care of in a deficiency bill; but there would be ample time 
to provide legislative authority. The simplest way is to put it 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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back into the bill at this time—all those old provisions that 
were taken out on points of order, and there are only a few of 


them. This is about the only one, I think, that makes any 
difference. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman says that the legis- 
lative committee could do this. The gentleman regards this, 
then, aS an authorization and not as an appropri=tion? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It has been carried as an annual 
item in the regular Navy appropriation bill for a number of 
years, but it was not permanent law, and because it was not it 
was subject to the point of order, and went out at the instiga- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Then the best thing to do would 
be for the Naval Committee to make a permanent authorization, 
and then it would be regularly carried in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that we have already reported, and I 
think the bill is on the calendar. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Even if there were such an authoriza- 
tion now, there would still have to be an item of appropriation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It would have to be carried in a 
deficiency bill some time during the year, so I say I have no 
objection one way or the other. If the House shall vote in 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brit- 
TEN] it will be put into this bill, otherwise the item will have to 
come along at some other time. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Does the gentleman think we 
ought to vote for this or against it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not care anything about it 
either way. Of course, the Committee on Appropriations in- 
cluded the item in the bill when it was first reported because 
it was a customary item carried in the regular appropriation 
bill and it is in no sense new legislation. We thought that we 
were within the spirit of the rule which provided that legisla- 
tion should go to the Naval Affairs Committee, and appre- 
priations to the Appropriations Committee, when we did not 
bring in any propositions not carried in former bills. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think I understand the status. 
The status is that when the bill was before the House these 
amendments went out on points of order made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] because they were legislative mat- 
ters. The gentleman from Illinois now wants them back be- 
cause they went out on his points of order, and so makes this 
motion. The gentleman from Michigan in charge of the bill 
thought they ought to be in the bill when he brought it in orig- 
inally. However, having gone out on points of order made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Britten], a member of’the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, the gentleman from Michigan now 
brings them back and refuses to make a motion to put them in. 
The majority leader thinks they ought to be in, but the majority 
leader refuses to vote for them because he is jealous of the 
authority of the legislative committee. The chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs thinks we ought to defeat them, so 
as to protect the jurisdiction of his committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I do not care anything about it. 
House can do as it pleases. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Britten] thinks we ought to adopt his motion, The matter is 
so confusing that I wanted to get the views of the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
has outlined the status of affairs, and under it he has the finest 
opportunity in the world to exercise his most excellent judg- 
ment, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I think the situa- 
tion is very well understood, and I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede 
and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 


- 


Amendment No. 7: Page 4, line 2, after the word “ Navy” 
“and for such purposes as he may deem proper, $50,000.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Brirren]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, this Senate amendment had 
been carried in the annual naval appropriation bill and was 


insert 
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stvicken out.on a point of order made -by myself. I now move 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is in the same category as the 
other. 

The SPEAKER. The quesvion is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 8: Page 4, line 20, after the figures ‘‘ $343,440” 
insert: “ Provided, That no person owing allegiance to @& country 
other than the United States of America shall be eligible to hold office 
28 a member of the colonial councils of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States nor to hold any public office under the government of said 
islands: Provided further, That the income tax laws now in force in 
the United States of America and those which may hereafter be enacted 
shall be held to be likewise in force in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, except that the proceeds of such taxes shall be paid into the 
treasuries of said islands.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to further 
insist on the House disagreement to Senate amendment No. 8. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I make the preferential motion 
te recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to recede 
and cencur. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, this amendment, it seems, can 
be divided, and I think, even though part of it should be con- 
curred in, that possibly the House would not want to concur in 
all; and I would suggest that we have it understood that the 
vote may be taken 

Mr. TOWNER. You can divide the question if you see fit after 
I make a statement, but I do not think then you will want to 
divide it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Can the Committee on Naval 
Affairs put such a provision as this on a naval appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, I think the gentleman from New Jersey 
will recognize the fact that the Virgin Islands are now under 
the control of the Navy Department, and the appropriation 
that the gentleman will see immediately preceding this amend- 
ment is made for the support of the Virgin Islands in this bill, 
and therefore we presume the Senate amendment was intro- 
duced for that reason. Now, gentlemen, let me call your atten- 
tion to this provision. It consists, as the gentleman from Idaho 
well said, of two parts. The first part is this: 

That no person owing allegiance to any country other than the United 
States of America shall be eligible to hold office as a member of the 
colonial councils of the Virgin Islands of the United States nor to hold 
any public office under the government of said islands. 

The reason of that amendment is found in these facts. The 
gevernment of the Virgin Islands iis, after all, now very largely 
the government as it was under Danish control. The legis- 
lative authority consists of two councils, one of the combined 
islands of St. Thomas and St. Johns and the other the island 
of St. Croix, each having its separate colonial council. When 
the act Was passed and the treaty was made by which the juris- 
diction of the islands was taken from the Danish Government 
and put under the United States it was left to the inhabitants 
of the Virgin Islands to keep their citizenship of the Virgin 
Islands and remain subject to the sovereignty ®f Denmark 
if they so desired. Quite a number—not a great number, but 
quite a number—did this. However, under the laws then 
existing, which were continued temporarily and are now in 
existence awaiting the Americanization of the laws, which is, 
however, taking place very rapidly—under those laws men who 
were simply citizens of the Danish Islands were eligible to serve 
in the colonial councils governing the islands, so that we have 
this anomalous condition over there: That Danes, subject to the 
sovereignty of Denmark, are serving in an American possession 
and legislating for American citizens in those islands. Of course, 
that is an anomaly that no longer ought to exist, and I hope 
gentlemen will all recognize the necessity for the passage of 
this amendment, because it may be some time before we can 
secure a recodification of the laws so they will be Americanized. 
That is the first provision. 

The second one is this: 





That the income tax laws now in force in the United States of 
America and those which may hereafter be enacted shall be held to be 
likewise in force in the Virgin Islands of the United States, exeept 
that the proceeds of such taxes shall be paid into the Treasury of said 


islands, 

Gentlemen will notice that this also consists of two proposi- 
tions. In the first place, shall we extend the revenue laws of 
the United States to the Virgin Islands? We have this 
anomalous condition over there at this time, that the Treasury 
Department has found that the revenue laws do not hold in 
the Virgin Islands, and therefore we can nof collect any taxes 
that are imposed under the authority of fhe United States in 


the Virgin islands. It seems to me quite clear that gentlemen 
will recognize the necessity that that should be done. Now, 
we have this further condition in this, we are required very 
largely to furnish money to run the government of the Virgin 
Islands. We hope that condition will not very long exist, but 
it does exist to-day, as you will see by the appropriation, 
$343,440, in the preceding paragraph for the support of the 
government of the Virgin Islands. Now, it makes no difference 
whether we put the money in the treasury over there and then 
take it out as it will be required ‘to do, or whether the money 
that is collected over there should remain subject to the control 
of the islands for the purpose of maintaining and earrying on 
their government. Of course, there is nothing gained in sending 
it to the United States Treasury and then sending it back, and 
it will decrease in the exact provortion of the amount that we 
will be required to appropriate when it can be put in the 
treasury of the Virgin Islands. Besides, this is true: We have 
always, we did, and do now in the Philippines, allowed them to 
use the revenues they collect for the suppert of their govern- 
ment. We have also in Porto Rico, and we will doubtless do 
the same when we make permanent laws for the Virgin Islands 
and establish a civil government over there, so it occurs te me 
there can be no objection to either of these propositions. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER, I will. : 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. If the receipts for the income tax laws, 
after they are applied to the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, 
are covered into the treasury of the islands so that there will 
be money available in both treasuries for governmental ex- 
penses, should we still make an appropriation as contained in 
the original text of the present appropriation bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes; I am quite sure that is true. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then we are appropriating for the ex- 
penses of the Government, collecting revenues which go into 
the treasuries of the islands, and no provision is made for 
taking the money out of the treasuries of the islands and apply- 
ing it to the expenses of the government? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no; it will decrease the necessity for our 
appropriating here just to that extent, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly we ‘will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Iwill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman is chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs of the House? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. Has the gentleman's commiitee 
considered this matter and reported a bill or had any hearings 
on a bill to this effect? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; except in this regard: We did consider 
the entire question of revenues of the islands, and we have con- 
sidered the entire question of the necessity of extending the 
laws to the islands and have made a report accordingly, 
although not permanently upon the appropriation or upon this 
provision. That was made some months ago. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Do you not think it would be ad- 
visable for your committee to report out some legislation of this 
kind and have it passed as a separate enactment? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that this is the 
difficulty with regard to that: We are now trying te recedify 
and Americanize the laws of the islands. It is thought best 
by the committee that visited the islands and went into the 
investigation very carefully that that should be done by the 
people of the islands themselves. That being so, some of 
their local laws have already been passed, and they are now 
recodifying the entire system, so that that will be taken care of. 
We can not make a civil government for those islands at the 
present time, because of the conditions that exist, and which 
perhaps it would be best I should not discuss with the gentle- 
man. It will probably be some time before we can pass a law 
that will give them a civil government. We hope to do so as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would like to ask whether 
the condition of the Virgin Islands is such that it is safe to 
make these twe changes, one of which is to debar Danes of 
high character who are there holding office, and the second is 
to introduce the United States system of taxation in islands of 
that character—a system of taxation which is so different from 
their own? It seems to me this is rather a big thing to be done 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. I have no hesitancy in answering both of the 
gentleman’s questions in the affirmative. Certainly we do not 


3ut we will get no benefit during the 


Will the gentleman yieid ? 
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want foreigners to be legislating for American citizens. That is 
the answer to that proposition. The other answer is that all 
ihe revenues collected down there of an internal nature are 
collected for the benefit of the people of the islands. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am speaking of the system. 
The system of income tax is an unusual system, and I did not 
suppose it existed there. It means the establishment of a reve- 
nue collector and going through all the questionnaires with 
them, and it will be an exceedingly «unpopular thing to introduce 
that form of taxation. I should like to do it after debate on a 
separate bill instead of doing it on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman can make his own reserva- 
tions about that matter, but I am quite sure he would acquiesce 
in the wisdom of it if he knew the entire circumstances. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, I ask for a vote on 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Starrorp in the chair). 
The question before the House is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa to recede and concur, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the Chair was in doubt. 

Thereupon the House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 
15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 11: Page 5, line 15, after the figures ‘“ $1,440,000,” 
insert “for new construction and procurement of aircraft and equip- 
ment, $6,125,750.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to further 
insist on disagreement to Senate amendment No, 11. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves to further insist on the disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No, 11. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion to 
recede and concur with an amendment which I have sent to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
amendment of the gentlenran from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hicks moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 11, 
with the following amendment: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert ‘*t $5,323,000.” 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yielé five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I have 
offered I think carries out the purpose probably of the gentle- 
men on the Appropriations Committee themselves, but of course 
they were prohibited from suggesting this appropriation be- 
eause of the rule. This sum appropriates practically the same 
amount of money for new aircraft which the Naval Affairs 
Committee have already passed upon and approved of. As a 
matter of fact, the amount stated in this amendment is $753,000 
less than the Naval Affairs Committee thought proper for new 
aircraft. It provides for lighter-than-air craft, and heavier- 
than-air craft and equipment. As the Members of Congress 
know, all kinds of aircraft are subject to rapid deterioration ; 
there must be replacements frequently, and this appropriation 
simply provides for what the Naval Affairs Committee them- 
selves find proper for the new aircraft for the following year. 
And for that reason, Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the items that 
neither our good friend Dawes nor our committee on re- 
organization have had time to get to yet in stopping some of 
the duplications in expenses so long existing in our Govern- 
ment. It may be true that we have not much left of appro- 
priations for new construction in aircraft in the Navy, but 
there is plenty of money available for new construction and 
experimentation purposes with respect to aircraft in the Army, 
as we gave $19,000,000 to it the other day, and we have given 

the Post Office Department recently over $2,000,000 for air- 
craft purposes, and here we are continuing to duplicate this 
expense in the Navy, when all ought to be combined under 
one head and under one supervision. And when the chairman 
of the committee and the conferees on behalf of the Members 
of the House, who believe in economy, have refused to accede 
to this demand of the Senate that this extra sum of $6,000,000 
be spent, and have brought the bill back here for further dis- 
agreement, then we have the motion passing without anyone 
objecting to it on the Republican side of the aisle. I think 
the time has come when our good friends over on this other 
side of the aisle ought to stop this duplication. Give our re- 
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organization committee and our man Dawes a chance to stop 
this expense. Mr. Dawes has just reached Washington. He 
has not had time to begin his labors. Let us give him a 
chance. This is one of the items of duplication that he should 
consider, and I think we ought to vote against this $5,000,000 
increase. I think we ought to begin right here in stopping 
duplication of expense. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman, I think, wants to be fair. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do. 

Mr. HICKS. When the Appropriations Committee reported 
this bill a few months ago they would undoubtedly have in- 
cluded this item in the Committee of the Whole had it not been 
for the rule which prohibits them from appropriating for new 
aircraft and new types of vessels. It was not because they did 
not realize the aid of it. It was because of the rule that pre- 
vented them from doing it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, does not the gentleman want to give 
Mr. Dawes a chance to have “a little look in” on this proposi- 
tion? Does he not want to give Mr. Dawes an opportunity to 
decide whether or not there ought to be some concentration 
under one head of these three different branches of aircraft 
construction? 

Mr. HICKS. I would be only too delighted to have Mr. 
Dawes look into it, and I hope he will. But in the meantime 
I am not willing to have the Army and the Navy exposed for 
lack of sufficient material while we are waiting for reports. 
This simply carries out one of the needs of the department. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] that this is not a budgetary ques- 
tion, but a military problem, and Mr. Dawes has nothing to do 
with it, and never will have. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope he will have something to do with 
it and that he will keep down some of the duplicated expenses 
in respect to military and naval affairs; because the distin- 
guished gentleman from Chicago [Mr. Brirren] knows that over 
90 per cent of the expense that comes out of the Public Treas- 
ury is expense incident to wars—military and naval affairs— 
and if our reorganization committee and Mr. Dawes are going 
to reach the big expenses of this Nation they have got to look 
after what is spent on the Army and the Navy. You have got 
to begin there, and I think it is time we should begin looking 
after these proposed $5,000,000 increases. I am going to give 
cvery man in this House a chance to vote on this retrenchment 
proposition, and let you show your constituents by your vote 
whether or not you are for economy and whether or not you are 
for retrenchinent, and whether or not you are for stopping this 
duplication, because you have not got a quorum. Unless you 
demand a quorum first and head me off, I am going to force a 
record vote and give you an opportunity to vote yes or no on 
this proposition’of a $5,000,000 increase. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is not a large part of the 90 per cent you 
are talking about a fixed charge on the Federal Government 
occasioned by reason of the war? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. A big bunch of it comes from duplica- 
tion, I will say to the distinguished gentleman from Delaware, 
who is usually in favor of economy. ; 

Mr. LAYTON. I am, but I am in favor of the truth. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not that the truth? ‘ 

Mr. LAYTON. I want the gentleman to answer me that 
question—whether 90 per cent of our Government expenditures 
are not a fixed charge on the Federal Treasury occasioned by 
reason of the war? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; Army, Navy, pensions, care of disabled 
service men, and’so forth; but if you will look into the matter 
you will find there is large duplication of expense which, if 
stopped, would cause less taxes to be taken from the people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from New York 
[Mr. Hicks] moves to recede and concur in the amendment. 
I want to ask my colleague if we had any hearings on this this 
year? 

Mr. HICKS. I will say to my friend from Pennsylvania that 
we have had very exhaustive hearings, and this estimate is 
based on those hearings of last winter, 
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Mr. BUTLER. I know we had last year. 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; and we thought that there should be 
about $750,000 more appropriated for this than my amendment 
calls for, 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not going to oppose this, but I want 
the House to understand that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] is not idle when he makes the statement that he 
means to put you on record. You voted here the other day for 
$1,100,000 for clerks, and I put you on record then. You can not 
escape it. Yet, if we intend to maintain a naval service we 
shall have to make this appropriation. We have reported in 
favor of it. It is a part of the service and is very important— 
the aviation branch. 

My colleague [Mr. Hicks] has suggested the very lowest 
amount that should be appropriated for it, $5,000,000 and some- 
thing. And along comes another item following this that will 
increase the amount for aviation. I understood the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] to say—and I hope the gentle- 
man from Wyoming will give me his attention for a moment— 
that he anticipated that this would be one of the items that the 
House might accept. Yes: I do not see how we can avoid it. 
But there are other items coming here, and I ask you all to be 
in your seats, because if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLan- 
TON] does not maintain a quorum I propose to do it, and point 
out to you how you can save to this Government money. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I simply wanted to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs whether he favors this increased 
appropriation? 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish I did not have to say I do. I think it 
is necessary. I hate to appropriate the $5,000,000 more. 

Mr. LAYTON. How is it that the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HicKxs], who is a very active member of the committee, seem to’ 
differ as to the question of how many hearings they have had 
on this subject? 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to answer that question. My colleague 
and old friend from New York [Mr. Htcks] knows more about 
this subject than any 25 men in this House. I have followed 
him in his examination of the subject. I know that he is eco- 
nomical, and therefore I know that when he reaches the con- 
clusion, as he has done here, that it has become an absolute 
necessity to make the appropriation I am willing to vote for it. 
[Applause.] I wish that I did not have it to do. But, gentle- 
men, you will have other opportunities on warships and on 
naval stations before you get through, and I intend to put my 
best efforts against them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PapGetr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman. from Tennessee 
is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important amend- 
ment, and one that I think should be agreed to. I want to ask 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks], who proposed a re- 
duction of $750,000 from the House Naval Affairs Committee 
estimates, why he is maintaining that reduction? Our committee 
has investigated the matter, and what we had reported was, as 
I thought, a rather scant appropriation for the Air Service, con- 
sidering its very great importance. Why are you making a 
motion to concur, reducing the amount by $750,000, and from 
what activity is it to be deducted? 

Mr. HICKS, I will say to my friend from Tennessee, who 
is a friend of aviation, that he knows that we based our bill 
largely on the hearings of last winter, and that since we had 
those hearings and made up our estimates there has been quite 
a large reduction in the cost of the material and labor that 
goes into these planes and dirigibles. And also, as the gentle- 
man knows, we hoped that there would be certain increased 
activities in this direction that have not taken place. There- 
fore we do not need so many machines as we did. The amount 
was reduced because of the decreased cost of labor and mate- 
rial, and because it was thought that we could probably reduce 
the number of machines in order to meet the requirements of 
what is going to be a smaller Navy than we contemplated last 
year. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman states that the reduction is 
based on the lessened cost of labor and material and also upon 
a reduction in the activities of the Navy and the Air Service. 

Mr. HICKS. If this bill becomes a law, there will be a 
smaller Navy than was contemplated last winter, 

Mr. PADGETT. Considering the importance of this branch 
of the service, I hope the House will agree to this appropriation, 
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because while I do not think the Air Service is going to destroy 
the other activities of the Navy, and while we are still going 
to need battleships, battle cruisers, submarines, and destroyers, 
and the other activities of the Navy, yet this is an activity that 
is very important. It is in its infancy, and we should be liberal 
with it in its development. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKS. Let me take this opportunity to thank my 
friend from Pennsylvania {[Mr. BuTLer] for the entirely too 
complimentary remarks which he has made in reference to me. 
While I appreciate his generous words, my work has been 
so insignificant as to warrant no praise. I want to say that 
this amendment embodies the crux of the aviation situation 
for the Navy. If you believe in aviation, this amendment 
must be adopted. If it is defeated, we will have little except 
make-believe activities in the Aviation Service for one year 
more, We will be compelled to use old planes and obsolete equip- 
ment, which is neither just to the men who operate them or fair 
to the Navy. Efficiency i: aviation demands that this amend- 
ment become.a law in order that we may hold our place and 
provide the facilities which experts and laymen alike agree 
are vital to our development. Why hesitate and jeopardize the 
future? Why lack the faith in aviation in the face of what 
it has already accomplished? I do not intend to prophesy, but 
I am firmly of the opinion that this arm of our service will 
produce results far in excess of what we see to-day. Its future 
holds potentialities beyond our present conception of them, 
and it maybe will create a different standard of measurement 
for the construction of our fleet in the years to come. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketter] 
is in control of the time, but I will gladly reply to my friend 
if I am-given the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman believe it is absolutely 
imperative that we should at this time vote for this increased 
expenditure, when we are all looking forward to an agreement 
among the nations for a reduction in armament and a saving 
of expenses in this direction. Does the gentleman believe, 
in view of that fact, that it is necessary to make this ex- 
penditure? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; in the same way that we are making an 
expenditure in carrying on the construction of battleships. 
No one is more heartily in favor of an iuternational agreement 
for the curtailment of armament than I am or is the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. True. 

Mr. HICKS. It seems to me there should be an interna- 
tional agreement on that subject, and when that comes we can 
then lop off here and there, but do not let us be too hasty. 
Let us see if the other nations will join with us. 

Mr. BUTLER. I deplore the necessity for the expenditure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman realize that there 
is a movement now on foot to coordinate and concentrate the 
Air Service all under one head and stop duplication, and does 
not the gentleman think that it is a good idea, before expending 
this $5,000,000 in one department, to wait until we ascertain 
whether it is feasible to concentrate all the Air Service under 
one head? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREws]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, in the course of this debate 
it has been stated that we can not tell how much we are appro- 
priating annually for the Air Service. When we voted for the 
present Committee on Appropriations, as a part of the program 
for a budget, it was understood that that committee would 
place before the House a statement in debit and credit form so 
that we might know what we pay for ships, what we appropriate 
for aircraft, what we appropriate for each distinct branch of 
the public service. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. No; not now. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
unable to tell how much we are appropriating for aircraft, I 
think here is a good place to stop until we find out. [Applause.] 
And if the floor leader of this House is unable to find out from 
all the sources of information at his command, he would better 
begin to go to school on that question and find out. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes; I will. 








=. 


Mr. MONDELL. The floor leader does not pretend to have at 
his tengue’s end the details of all items of legislation. Air- 
craft appropriations are made in many forms in a number of 
services. The total is something over $100,000,000. If the 
gentleman from Nebraska is anxious to know just what the 
amount is, he has all the sources of information that any one 
of us has. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Ah, but the floor leader is the mouthpiece 
of the House, particularly of the Republican side, and why has 
he not gathered up the information and told us the facts? 

Mr, HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HICKS. Does the gentleman want to know what the 
Navy has been spending in aviation? 

Mr. ANDREWS. No; I want to know what the total is, and 
I want it from reliable sources. I want to know how much we 
are spending for aircraft, I want to know how much we spend 
fer distinctly military purpeses, and how much we are spending 
fer each specific branch of the public service. Not until we 
get te that line can the membership of this House know 
whether they are voting correetly or incorrectly, and here is 
the place to draw the line and demand a showing. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think, 
in view of the uncertainty of the amount that we are expend- 
ing, that it is very desirable that the majority leader should 
attempt te expedite the consideration of the tariff bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman is greatly interested in the 
tariff bill, and he is playing it for fun or for politics. I am 
trying to get a statement in debit and credit form that will 
show how we are transacting business, and that means more 
than the daily question as to the tariff bill propounded by the 
zentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, just a word by 
way of information which the gentleman is seeking. Of course, 
the Army bill and the Navy bill for next year have not yet be- 
come laws. The Army bill is before the President and this 
bill iS here. The amount carried in the Army bill for aviation 
is $19,200,000. The amount carried in the Post Office bill for 
aviation is $1,250,000. If the amount which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hicks] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burrer] have agreed upon as being the proper 
amount for new construction and aviation in the Navy is placed 
on this bill it will be $13,413,431. That makes a tetal of 
$33,863,431 for aviation. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is under $35,000,000 for the whole three 
services. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Where does the $100,000,000 come from? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This is for 1922. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. If this was of the importance that has been 
suggested here, why did net the committee originally recom- 
mend this amount? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that in the beginning when we took up the consid- 
eration of this item in the Committee on Appropriations we 
thought we had jurisdiction over it, and we conducted exten- 
sive hearings upon the subject. The new rule of the House 
prevides that the Committee on Naval Affairs shall have juris- 
diction over the authorization of ships. 

It did not eceur to us at the beginning that that language 
would include aircraft, but after a little more consideration we 
made up our minds that it probably would, and being anxious 
not to exercise any jurisdiction not intended under the rule, 
we told the Naval Affairs Committee that we thought they had 
jurisdiction over this and that we did net. When the question 
came up on the floor of the House, an amendment was offered 
making an appropriation for pew aircraft on the ground that 
these craft were not ships. The Chair, however, ruled other- 
wise, as we thought perhaps might be the case, and the amend- 
ment offered at that time by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hicks] was ruled out of order. That is why the «riginal 
bill as reported from the Committee on Apprepriations did not 
include any provision for new aircraft. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman answer one 
other question? If this is of the importance that has been 
stated by the chairman of the committee and another member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, why was it, after it was known 
by the Committee on Appropriations that this is not in order 
en the Naval appropriation bill, that the Committee on Naval 
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Affairs did not take netice of the situation and make a report 
to this House? 

Mr. HICKS. It did. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman will remember 
that this bill is a hang-over bill. 

Mr. DOWELL, This question is presented here on a confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Just a moment. This bill was 
passed at the last session of Congress during the last week or 
two of the session. There was very little time or opportunity, 
if time had been given, for the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Butter] to have brought in a bill for that purpose, but 
his committee did have hearings and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicxs], acting for the committee, sought to put 
the item on the bill on the floor. It did not get into the bill 
because it was subject to the point of order which was made 
against it. 

Mr. DOWELL. But both cf these, gentlemen are prominent 
members of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and that committee 
can report 2 bill here if it is of this importance at any time 
they desire. Why should this be brought up now and sprung 
upon the House in the form of a conference report? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, do not spank me for what I did. The 
bill was reported and on the calendar at the time, but we could 
not get time to consider it. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think it ought to go back, and that the 
cemumittee should consider it, and that it should be taken up 
on the floor of the House, where it can be properly considered, 
and not on a conference report. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming {Mr. Monpetr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, no ot’ er item in this bill is 
in exactly the class as the item new before us. I think there 
are very few Members of the House on either side but would 
have thought when the matter was taken up by the Committee 
on Appropriations that that committee had authority to appre- 
priate fer new aircraft. That committee can appropriate for 
muskets and cannon and pewder and transport service—for 
practically everything essential to the Navy exeept ships. At 
first blush there would seem to be no question but that the com- 
mittee had the right to appropriate for new aircraft. The 
committee had hearings, still under the impression that it was 
authorized to appropriate. I think the members of that com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that they ought to appropriate 
possibly a little more than is now carried in the item. The 
chairman of the subcommittee talked with me about it. 

I agreed with him that in every case the doubt with regard 
to the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations should 
be resolved in favor of the legislative committee, and that if 
there was a real doubt here they should not appropriate, but 
that they should serve notice as to the situation on the legisla- 
tive committee and ask them to act. That was done. The 
Naval Affairs Committee had extensive hearings, and when the 
appropriation bill came before the House without the item for 
new airplanes the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks], as 
has been stated, presented the item in a somewhat larger sum 
than is now presented, with the indorsement of the Comunit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, the legislative committee having jurisdic- 
tion. I made the point of order, still tryimg to preserve the 
jurisdiction of the Naval Affairs Committee, but said at that 
time that eventually it would be necessary to take care of this 
item on this bill. A curious condition had arisen; a new point 
of order had been suggested which gentlemen had not thought of. 

The appropriation had been carried on the appropriation bill 
theretofore, and it was a necessary item of expenditure. The 
bill now comes back from the Senate with this item in it in a 
smaller sum than either cemmittee of the House considering 
the question believed was necessary. We have saved something 
like three-quarters of a million dollars from our own estimates 
by having the matter go to the Senate and be placed on the bill 
there and presented to the conferees. There is no other item 
in this bill which occupies the same status that this item does, 
I still am inelined to the opinion that the item ought to have 
been in order on the appropriation bill, but as it was held not 
to be, then, as a matter of principle, we should yield to the ap- 
propriate legislative committee, and they have given their 
judgment in the matter. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yiell? 

Mr, MONDELL, Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the large sum has been saved, as the gen- 
tleman suggests, by waiting a while, does not the gentleman 
believe that if we wait a little longer a quarter of a million 
more may be saved? 
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You could carry that philosophy rather too 


far. If we made no appropriation for the Navy at all for this 
year, would we save the amount carried in the bill? 


Mr. LAYTON, 


We have saved $63,000,000 already in 10 


minutes. The gentleman says the total appropriation is only 
$37,000,000, and the gentleman from Wyoming said it was 


$100,000,000. 


Mr. MOMDELL. The gentleman 
talking about appropriations. 


It was, I believe, in excess of one hundred million. 
able portion of it was overhang from former appropriations. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


the amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the gentleman asks for a vote, so that 
we may all understand as we go along, let me ask him a ques- 
tion. How much does it cost the Government to maintain the 
Naval Establishment from July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921? 
Four hundred and _ ninety-five 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
million dollars. 
Mr. BUTLER. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. BUTLER. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


due to legislation. 
Mr. BUTLER. For increased salaries. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 

tleman from New York to recede and concur with an amend- 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


ment. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


question. 


from Wyoming was not 


He was talking about the total 
expenditures for all air machines and air services for the year. 


A consider- 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on 


How much of that is deficiency? 


Sixty-one million dollars. 


I want Members to bear that in mind. 


Of that, some $30,000,000 was 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to do that, and 


the first question is on the motion to recede. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


Mr. BLANTON) there were 87 ayes and 24 noes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 


quorum. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


Speaker. 


I make the point of 


no 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
What are we about to vote on? 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
The SPEAKER, 
Mr. BLANTON. 


no quorum? 


The SPEAKER. 


On the motion to recede. 
Mr. Speaker, what became of my point of 


The Chair will count. 


Michigan made a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


after a point of no quorum is made. 


The SPEAKER. 
The Chair will count. 


{After counting. ] 


The gentleman from 
I make the point that he can not do that 


The gentleman from Michigan was in order. 
Evidently no quorum 


is present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 239, nays 72, 
answered “ present ” 1, not voting 119, as follows: 


YEAS—239. 


Ackerman 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Barkley 
4 

Bell 
Benham 
Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind, 
Bland, Va. 
Bond 
Box 
nen 

riggs 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill, 
Brooks, Pa, 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C, 
Byrns, Tenn, 

able 


Cc 
Campbell, Kans. 


Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 
Chandler, N, Y. 
Chindblom 


Clarke, N. Y, 
Cockran 


Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crisp 

Cullen 

Curry 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 


Denison 
Dominick 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Elliott 
Elston 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Favrot 
Fenn 
Fess 
Fields 
Fish 
Focht 


Foster 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garner 


Garrett, Tenn, 


Garrett, Tex. 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 

Hadley 
Hardy, Colo, 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 

Hays 

Hersey 
Hickey 

Hicks 

Hill 

Himes 

Hogan 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Ireland 





Jacoway 
James, Mich, 
Jeffers, Ala, 
Jones, Tex, 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larson, Minn. 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 

Luce 

Lyon 
McArthur 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Mich, 
McLaughlin, Pa, 


McPherson 








MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 


Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mudd 
Newton, Mo, 
Nolan 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 


Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews 
feck 
Bird 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowling 
Brand 
Burton 
Chalmers 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
Ellis 
Fulmer 


Anthony 
Bankhead 
Bixler 
Bowers 
Brinscn 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 


Chandler, Okla. 


Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Clouse 
Codd 
Collins 
Connell 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Dale 
Dempsey 
Doughton 
Dunno 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
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Ogden Robsion Temple 
Oldfield Rodenberg Ten Eyck 
Oliver Ryan Thompson 
Olpp Sabath Tillman 
Osborne Sanders, Ind. Tinkham 
Padgett Schall Treadway 
Parrish Scott, Mich. Underhill 
Patterson, N.J. Shaw Vare 
Petersen Shelton Vestal 
Pou Shreve Vinson 
Pringey Sinnott Volstead 
Radcliffe Smith Walters 
Raker Smithwick Ward, N.C, 
Ramseyer Snyder Weaver 
Ransley Sproul Webster 
Rayburn Stedman Wheeler 
Reavis Stephens Wilson 
Reber Stoll Woodruff 
Reece Summers, Wash. Woods, Va, 
Reed, W. Va. Swing Wright 
Ricketts Tague Wyant 
Roach Taylor, N. J. Ziblman 
Robertson Taylor, Tenn. 
NAYS—72. 
Gensman London Rosenbloom 
Hammer Lowrey _ Rouse 
Haugen McLaughlin, Nebr.Sanders, Tex, 
Hoch McSwain Sandlin 
Huddleston Mansfield Sinclair 
James, Va. Moore, Ohio Speaks 
Johnson, Ky. Moore, Va. Stafford 
Johnson, Miss. Morgan Steagall 
Keller Murphy Strong, Kans, 
Kendall Nelson, A. P. Sumners, Tex. 
Kinkaid Nelson, J. M. Swank 
Kleczka Overstreet Sweet 
Knight Park, Ga, Thomas 
Kopp Parks, Ark. Tincher 
Larsen, Ga. Quin Upshaw 
Lawrence Rankin White, Kans, 
Layton Rhodes Williams 
Leatherwood Rose Woodyard 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT “—1., 
McClintic 
NOT VOTING—119. 
Flood Lufkin Slemp 
Fordney Luhring Snell 
Frear McFadden Stcencrson 
Free Mann Stevenson 
Fuller Michaelson Stiness 
Gahn Moore, Ill. Strong, Pa. 
Good Mott Sullivan 


Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Green, Iowa 
Griffin 
Hawley 
Herrick 
Houghton 


* Hudspeth 


Hutchinson 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8. Dak, 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 


Kreider 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lazaro 
Longworth 


Newton, Minn. 


Paige 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker. N, Y. 


Patterson, Mo. 


Perkins 
Perlman 
Peters 
Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey. Ala. 
Rainey, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Rogers 
Rossdale 
Rucker 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Tenn. 
Sears 

Siegel 
Sisson 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota with Mr. Krrcury. 
Mr. ANTHONY With Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Mr. Copp with Mr. Sears. 


Mr. Free with Mr. Brinson. 


Mr. LAnetey with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 
Mr. Hvutcurnson with Mr. Coritns. 

Mr. Wrinstow with Mr. FisHer. 

Mr. WatsuH with Mr. Rarney of Illinois, 
Mr. Burrovueus with Mr. Svriivan. 


Mr. WaAson with Mr. Lazaro. 


Mr. PERLMAN With Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Varre with Mr. Tyson. 
Mr. Perkins with Mr. DovGHtTon. 

Mr. Wuite of Maine with Mr. Grirrin. 
Mr. Strness with Mr. Stsson. 

Mr. Date with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 
Mr. CANNON with Mr. WiNGo. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 
Mr. Votx with Mr. BucHANAN, 
Mr. Peters with Mr. Rrorpan. 
Mr. Brxter with Mr. Camppett of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Srecet. with Mr. KinpRep. 


Mr. Lurxtn with Mr. Rarney of Alabama. 
Mr. GAHN with Mr. Rucker, 


Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo, 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Towner 
Tyson 
Vaile 

Voigt 

Volk 

Walsh 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Watson 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wood, Ind, 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
Young 
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Mr. Parrerson of Missouri with Mr. Froop. 

Mr. Lunrine with Mr. STEVENSON, 

Mr. Purxert with Mr. Wiser. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. HupsPers. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I 0ve the previous 
question on the balance of the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘ In liew of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
$5,323,600. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 14, page 6, line 2, after the figures “ $275,000,” 
insert: ‘New construction, buildings, and improvements at air_sta- 
tions at a total cost not to exceed $1,339,000, as follows: Cape May, 
$25,000; Coco Solo, $402,000; Hampton Roads, $78,000; Lakehurst, 

360,000; Pearl Harbor, $210,000; Pensacola, $100,000; San Diego, 
$164,000.” 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the gentleman from Michigan a 
short question? How many naval air bases have we? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In a moment. I move that the 
House further insist on its disagreement, and in answer to the 
gentleman-—— 

Mr. HICKS. I desire to offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. To answer the gentleman from 
Washington, I will say that we have, I think, altogether six 
heavier than air stations. 

Mr. MILLER. How many naval aviation bases altogether, 
both heavier than air and lighter than air? 

Mr. HICKS. Altogether 12 in the United States and Haiti. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Twelve altogether. I will yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hicks moves to recede and concur with the following amend- 
ment: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “ New construction, buildings, improvements at air stations 
at a total cost not to exceed $1,177,000, as follows: Coco Solo, 
$392,000; Hampton Roads, $70,000; Lakehurst, $280,000; Pearl 
Harbor, $185,000; Pensacola, $100,000; San Diego, $150,000.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, my amendment provides for cer- 
tain improvemeuts to be made at some of our air stations. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs approves of the items as I have 
included them in my motion, with the exception that their ap- 
proval was for a larger amount than I have made in the motion. 
I have cut the amounts down because of the facet that there is 
a reduction in material and in labor costs at the present time, 
and therefore these improvements can probably be made at the 
present rates for less expense than was figured on last winter. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Ina moment. The Committee on Naval Affairs 
went over these items very carefully with the idea of cutting down 
to the bone these various air stations of ours, that no money 
should be expended for permanent improvement that was not 
absolutely necessary, and this amendment, while it includes a 
large amount of money, is to carry forward and make necessary 
improvements at our various air stations. No one is more sin- 
cerely interested in economy than myself, but I honestly believe 
these improvements are essential. Now I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to ask the gentleman from. New 
York whether or not in the Navy they are still doing construc- 
tion work under what is known as the cost-plus system? 

Mr. HICKS. No; in the Navy we gave that system up three 
years ago; old contracts on ships commenced during the war are 
in some cases being completed under the cost-plus system. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Are you letting contracts to competitive 
bidders for all construction work? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; in all cases; and where any changes are 
made in the contract after work has commenced we figure what 
the change will cost and then allow 10 per cent profit on that 
estimate. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the gentleman will permit, in 
answer to the gentleman from Illinois I wilt say that so far as 
I know there are no cost-plus contracts except for the large 
ships which were entered into a long time ago, and those are 
being inspected with the greatest of care. This current con- 
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eee work is not carried forward under that system now 
at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Why did the gentleman omit 
Cape May? 

Mr. HICKS. Cape May was omitted because of the fact that 
it is hoped that the time may come wher we can eliminate Cape 
May from our permanent stations, therefore in view of that pos- 
sibility we did not deem it was wise to make an appropriation 
for that station. Now, these estimates cover several items 
which I can explain if desired; if not, I will yield the floer, 
after saying that those who believe in aviation, as I knew many 
do, should pause before voting against this amendment, no 
matter how earnest they feel about economy. Aviation is in its 
infancy; no one can predict its future or prophesy its develop- 
ment. It is an essential arm of the service now and should be 
encouraged, not hampered; advanced, not retarded. These tests 
a few days ago prove its value as a bombing factor which may 
materially alter our views about naval strategy. It is poor 
economy, my colleagues, to provide aircraft and then refuse 
facilities for the housing of that equipment and the training of 
men to operate it. So let us be reasovable and give to aviation 
what it needs. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I will yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I am keenly disappointed be- 
cause very considerable additions have been made to this bill. 
I had hoped that we would have at least one appropriation 
measure that would go to the President for his signature in sub- 
stantially the form in which it passed the House. The addi- 
tion of $6,370,000. agreed upon by the conference committee 
and approximately $5,000,000 more under the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York are not very consid- 
erable when the computation is made on the basis of a per- 
centage of the $98,000,000 placed upon the bill by the Senate, 
but there is an outcry in this country for economy. Iniluen- 
tiak journals and prominent individuals that have been demand- 
ing a very large Navy for years have become converted to the 
idea that we must retrench in this branch of the publie serviee. 
It seems to me the action we are taking is hardly fair to the 
Army. We treated propositions of the War Department with 
severity, we rejected them ruthlessly and made a reduction 
from 220,000 to 150,000 men, to be accomplished by the ist of 
October. 

The pinch of hard times is upon tiie people, and no depart- 
ment of the Government can ignore that faet. For these reasons 
IT am opposed to this amendment. 

But there is a larger question involved here upon which I 
wish to address the House. Are we not in a transition stage 
as regards equipment for war? ‘The whole history of warfare 
shows a progressive change, much slewer in the centuries that 
are past but very rapid now. In the olden time there was 
the club, the pike, the spear, the bow and arrow, and: the batitle- 
ax. Those gave way when explosives were invented, In the 

ast few decades there has been a very swift development in 
the use of explosives and heavier ordnance. In recent years 
dynamite was chosen as an implement of destruction and was 
thought to be the last invention, but after that we have had 
the T. N. T. Now there are others under consideration infinitely 
more destructive even than the T. N. T., and the question arises, 
Will not the battles of the future be fought im the air? Trials 
are being made now. It was said when the ironclads were 
proposed as a substitute for the wooden ships that they would 
not be effective. Even our own Navy Department in the early 
sixties opposed the building of the monitors and the ironclads. 
A former Member of this House, Mr. Sperry, of Connecticui, 
was one of the guarantors of Mr. Ericsson in the building of 
the Monitor. 

But there has been a revolution in naval warfare. In the 
elden day the wooden ship afforded a theater for heroism in 
battles unsurpassed in any conflicts on land or sea. The great 
naval achievements of England from the time of Drake and 
Frobisher down to the middle of the last century and later 
are an important part of the history of the world. Our own 
Navy from the time of the Revolutionary War has shown its 
splendid prowess with wooden ships. But on the 8th and 9th 
ef March in 1862:a revolution occurred, and the nations. realized 
the necessity of building ironclads. The ram Merrimac came 
eut from Norfolk on March 8, 1862, and destroyed the Cwiberm 
land and Congress and beached the J/innesota—all wooden 
ships—and returned to her lair. That night there was more 
serious apprehension at Washington than on any day or night 
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of the Civil War. There was a consultation of the Cabinet. | 


Secretary Stanton, so bold and aggressive, was the most fright- 
ened of anyone and feared that a single boat, the Merrimac, 
would change the whole course of the contest. But the Monitor, 


diminutive in size, nicknamed “the Yankee cheese box on 2) 


raft,” this new development in warfare, stood up against the 
Merrimac, drove her back, and she never appeared again upon 


the seas. Since then there has ‘been a rapid development of | 
the armored ship, the dreadnaught, and after that of the super- 
dreadnaught. Now boats of the so-called Hood type are pro-| 
posed. And so in the progress of time science devises new | 


implements. 


Now, I think we should seriously consider whether aircraft | 
are not destined to make the proudest battleship on the sea a: 
useless hulk, full of danger rather than a mighty implement of 


war. It may be said I am inconsistent if I oppose this amend- 


ment, but there are doubts also in regard to the use of aircraft. 
There is a heavier-than-air; there is the lighter-than-air, As I) 
am informed, England is abandoning the use of the lighter-| 
than-air as a craft for warlike uses. There is another ques-' 


tion—namely, shall they be built of wood or of metal, aluminum, 


or some other material? Is this amount needed? There was a) 


very considerable appropriation, $6,913,000, for aircraft in this 
bill as it left the House. Nineteen million dollars, as I under- 
stand, are carried in the Army bill, and a smaller amount of 
$1,500,000, or more, in the Post Office bill. What is especially 
needed now is experimentation, trial, to determine which are 
the best airships. The House has already decided on a con- 
siderable appropriation for additional construction. Ought we 
not to feel our ‘way carefully, and especially ought we not to 
reject propositions that look to scattering all over the country 


our aircraft stations as is really contemplated by this amend-. 


ment? Have we not enough te make a thorough trial of this 
question? 

And there is one other point, Mr. Speaker, on which I wish to 
dwell. If there ever was a time for faith by nations or indi- 
viduals, it is now, when the world is so oppressed by the enor- 
mous ‘burden of armament. [Applause.] Can we not cherish 
the belief, the conviction, that other nations will join with us 
in stopping this competition, return to common sense, and 
travel along the path fer peace? For this further reason I am 
opposed to this amendment. I really believe, I may say to the 
conferees on the part of the House, if at this time they had 
brought in ‘the bill, it would not have passed the House with 
as large appropriations as were carried in it. Now, shall we 
add $6,000,000 for this, $5,000,000 for this, and a million and 
more for that? Gentlemen of the House, it is, in my judgment, 
time to pause, and to see if the forces of peace will not have 
the effect desired, and if by diplomatic negotiations or confer- 


ence we can not establish a new order, in which these enormous | 


navies and this enormous expense for aircraft will not be neces- 
sary. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mrerrirr]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burron], who has just spoken, intimated that 
his argument might be somewhat inconsistent. I should say, 
with all due respect, that it is inconsistent. Many of you, I hope, 
have read in one of the recent magazines a very able article on 
a three-plane Navy; that is, on the water, in the air, and under 
water. The gentleman spoke about the changes of warfare on 
the seas, the change from wooden ships to armored ships. Now, 
in this late war have come the engines of war for the air and 
the engines of war for undersea. We all know that the experi- 
ments and expenditures and experience of Germany with air- 
craft, and especially with the submarines, almost won for her 
this late war. 

Now, further along in the bill I regret to see that the con- 
ferees have stricken out an item which permitted the Navy De- 
partment to use a part of the $90,000,000 for new construction 
in the building of submarines. That did not involve any in- 
creased appropriation at all, but merely permitted them to pro- 
ceed with experimental work or with construction, as they 
liked, on submarines. It would seem that if the argument of 
the gentleman from Ohio proved anything, it proved that in 
these services, where changes are rapid, experiment and inven- 
tion should be encouraged and not stopped. 

We all know that in the matter of submarines this country 
was lamentably behind. If you gentlemen will take the trouble 
to read the testimony that was taken by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs in the last Congress you will find there the testi- 
mony of Admiral Sims, to the effect that our submarines were 
not by any means as good as the German submarines, You will 
find that he gives some reasons for that. One reason ‘s that the 
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submarines have been designed here, many of them, by officers 
who are not in favor of that branch of the service. You will 
find further along in his testimony, in a colloguy with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Brivren], that he thinks that the whole 
matter of construction of submarines should be investigated, to 
find out why our submarines were not as good as the German 
submarines, and to find out who were responsible for that fact. 
He will tell you that the reason why the Central Powers so ex- 
celled in the matter of submarines was that their very life de- 
pended on these submarines, 

Now, I think it does not take a great expert to say that the 
very life of the defense of this country in the next war from a 
naval attack will depend upon aircraft and submarines. So 
I say it would be a mistake at this time to discontinue the ap- 
propriations and discontinue the work on airplanes and sub- 
marines, which are by no means finally developed, which are 
Still in an experimental state, and which it is certain are much 
less expensive as a means of defense than capital ships, 

I am not competent to decide as a layman whether or not 
these capital ships are essential, but it is certain that without 
adequate submarines and without adequate aircraft we shall 
have no efficient Navy, and I hope, therefore, that the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs will continue in the work which it has 
initiated in examining into these two services and bring in 
legislation providing for continned construction and continued 
experimentation, because I believe that such action will be not 
only for the best protection of this country, but also will be 
in the end most economical. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recegnized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is an almost futile propo- 
sition to attempt to economize in the House of Representatives 
or in the Senate or in the Congress, but I deem it my duty to 
raise a protest to the continued extravagant expenditure of 
public money. I do not know how your people feel about it; 
I do not know how the newspapers that are the mouthpieces of 
your communities feel about it, but I know that the newspapers 
published throughout my district are weekly saying in every 
issue that the people of this country are getting tired of the 
fact that 90 per cent of the taxes raised by this Government 
are expended for the Army, Navy, and armament. [Applause.] 
And, although we can not get anywhere with it, I am going 
again to raise my voice in bumble protest. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield in just one minute. I know 
how the gentleman from Delaware feels about it. He is cir- 
cumscribed by a party machine influence that whips him into 
line every time a vote is taken, and instead of voting ‘“‘no,” as 
he feéls deep down in his heart, he votes “yes” every time. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield. 

Mr. LAYTON. But you have got no right to make any 
statement of that kind. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the Army bill we have already provided 
$19,000,000 for the Air Service. In the Post Office appropriation 
bill we have already provided $2,000,000 more, and in this bill, 
the naval bill, we are providing, or will when we get through 
with it, $13,000,000 more for the Air Service—all under three 
different heads and departments. And yet you have been preach- 
ing about concentrating, you have been preaching about pre- 
venting duplication, and every time there is given to you an 
opportunity to vote to stop it you continue to vote “yea” 
imstead of “nay.” 

Now I will yield to my friend from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. I simply want to correct what you have put 
in the Recorp. You have put something in there that is not 
exactly or literally true. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will take that out, and say that the party 
machine, led by the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monprert.] and aided and abetted by the distinguished 
gentleman from Lllineis [Mr. Mappen], is not altogether able 
te control the gentleman from Delaware, because when he 
votes “ yea’ when he should vote “ nay,” he does it on his own 
volition. [Laughter.] 

Mr, LAYTON. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. When is the time coming to begin this prac- 
tice of economy about which we hear so much? The other 
day when the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
A. P. NELSon] was on the floor, preaching economy so elo- 
quently —— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 
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Mr. BLANTON, 
The SPEAKER. 
proceed for two minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAYTON. I shall not object if the gentleman will answer 
a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me finish this sentence. When the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin was preaching disarma- 
ment so eloquently and I asked him why he did not vote as he 
preached, he said he did do it. Then I brought in the Recorp 
here for February 14, 1921, where I made a motion to recommit 
the naval bill and cut out $83,000,000 that was going to be 
wasted on new ship construction, and I showed him where he 
had voted against that saving of $83,000,000, and where there 
were only nine men in this House who voted for this saving, 
one of those nine, let me say to my distinguished colleagues on 
my side of the House, being the distinguished ex-leader of the 
minority, Hon. Champ Clark of Missouri; and yet you would 
not follow him. 

Mr. LAYTON. 








May I have two minutes more? 
The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
Is there objection? 


Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. LAYTON. It is estimated that the total expenditures 
of the Government will be about $4,000,000,000, is it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Much more than that. 

Mr. LAYTON. For the expenses of the Government gen- 
erally? 

Mr. BLANTON. About five and one-half billion, according 
to our distinguished friend from South Carolina [Mr. Byryss], 
who does not make any mistakes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Well, I will let even that go. Now, how 
much is the total for the Army and the Navy as carried in the 
appropriations that we are making in this Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will let the distinguished chairman of the 
committee answer my friend from Delaware, and he has ad- 
mitted on the floor that of the expenditures out of the Public 
Treasury at least 90 per cent go to the Army and Navy, pensions, 
and war purposes. 

Mr. LAYTON. No; he never made any such statement. 

Mr. BLANTON, He is here. Let him deny it. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, the total amount for the 

Army and Navy does not exceed $1,000,000,000. Therefore, by 
the figures which the gentleman from Texas has admitted, those 
expenditures are only 25 per cent of the total, instead of 90 
yer cent. 
Mr. BLANTON. For the Army, Navy, pensions, and war 
purposes, and results of wars it is 90 per cent. According to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApDEN], who runs 
the steering committee, the expenses of the Government have 
been decreased to such a great extent that we are not now 
taking much money out of the Treasury at all, but we are 
seemingly living on velvet—velvet! We are not expending any- 
thing at all, according to him. But the money is coming out of 
the Treasury all the time and the people are paying the taxes. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HuppDLEsTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, what I desire to say is in 
opposition to the policy expressed in this bill—a policy of naval- 
ism which I have consistently opposed and which I expect to 
continue to oppose so long as I may be a Member of this House. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1921, this session of 
Congress has appropriated $328,000,000 for the Army, and we 
are now appropriating $414,000,000 for the Navy, making a 
total of $742,000,000 for the support of the Army and Navy 
for the year. Such is the answer given by this Congress to 
the plea for economy made by the tax-burdened people. 

We have provided for an Army of 150,000 and enough offi- 
cers—17,000—to command an army of three times that number, 
compared with our 1916 Army of 90,000, with 3,000 officers. 
We are appropriating nearly $100,000,000 for next year’s in- 
stallment on our naval construction program, which is intended 
to give us the greatest Navy in the world in 1925. Our present 
naval strength is 127,000 sailors and marines, as against 
66,000 in 1916. Our Navy’s vessels are now more than twice 
the number of 1916, and its fighting efficiency five times as 
great. Such is the answer given by this Congress to those 
who plead for disarmament, who plead not merely upon 
grounds of economy but who realize that a great Army and 
Navy is a menace to the peace of the world. 

RAISING A SMOKE SCREEN. 

The great majority of the people believe that we should dis- 
arm and return substantially to our prewar forces. The people 
favor disarmament, and the politicians know it; so they feel 
the necessity to disguise their votes for big armies and navies 
by passing a resolution authorizing the President to call a 
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conference on disarmament. It is the smoke screen which 
they are raising. It is the sop cast to public sentiment. They 
seek an excuse before the bar of public opinion. Such is the 
moving force behind the Borah amendment. It is a mere sham, 
a wretched piece of hypocrisy, a gesture for peace going along 
with votes for soldiers and ships. 

The Borah amendment is a weak and watery thing. Adopted 
as a rider on the Navy bill, it authorizes and requests the 
President to invite Great Britain and Japan to confer upon 
the reduction of naval expenditures and building programs. 
The President is not required, but merely ‘requested and 
authorized” to act. All the nations are not to be invited, 
merely Great Britain and Japan. The conference is not to 
consider reduction of armies but merely the reduction of 
“naval expenditures and building programs.” No navy is to 
be reduced. Not a single ship is to be put out of commission. 
The reduction relates merely to proposed increases. Such is 
the excuse to be offered to justify political stupidity and 
cowardice. 

WE HAVE NO NEED TO COMPETE WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN, 

We are to confer with Great Britain and Japan concerning 
the reduction of navy building programs. Why with these Gov- 
ernments and not with others?) The implication is clear that we 
are in naval competition with Great Britain and Japan; if 
they maintain vast navies, we must do likewise; if they go 
ahead with increases, we must increase; if they persist in 
the folly and wickedness of vast armaments, we must keep 
them company. 

I deny that we are bound to compete in naval strength with 
Great Britain and Japan. Why must we compete with them? 
Is our situation identical? Have we the same aims? Is 
America committed to a policy of world expansion and exploita- 
tion? Do we aspire to far-flung provinces, to the subjugation 
of weak peoples, to qa future of Prussianism and of might? I 
say no. 

Again, our needs and perils are not the same as those 
of Great Britain and Japan. Our situation is not so pre- 
carious. We have no such need as they for armies and navies. 
Our aims, our ideals, our hopes, and our aspirations are totally 
different. America is not an empire, it is not a new Rome 
grasping for the hegemony of the world. 

The British are an island nation with a homeland densely 
populated and dependent on sea and ships for a supply of the 
instant necessaries of life. Cut off from the outside world, 
millions of her people would die of starvation in a few weeks. 
Great Britain is an imperial empire. Her policy has brought 
her possessions in every corner of the world. Her colonies are 
planted in every longitude. Her bankers and traders have their 
investments in every clime. Every continent finds its choice 
spaces under her control. Great Britain is bound to keep open 
her lines of communication—to destroy them would mean the 
disruption of the Empire. 

Japan is also an island Empire. Her homeland is also non- 
selfsupporting. She, too, must depend upon ships for sus- 
tenance. Japan, too, has her policy of expansion, her colonial 
system, and her aims for the dominion of the Orient. She re- 
quires a vast fleet to carry out her aspirations for the future. 

But the United States is self-supporting. We need not starve 
nor shiver if an enemy should capture the sea. We may live 
at home and eat and wear our own produce. We can exist 
indefinitely with all lines of communication severed. Our situ- 
ation is not that of Great Britain and Japan. Their perils are 
not ours. There is no need that we should be guided by their 
example in maintaining armed forces. We are not in competi- 
tion with them in the things they are trying to do nor in meet- 
ing the needs which confront them. 

COMPETITION IN WORLD POLICY MEANS WAR, 

Of course, if we are going to compete with Great Britain and 
Japan in matters of foreign policy—in the things which do not 
concern our domestic affairs—then we must compete with them 
in armaments. Indeed, in such case we would be compelled to 
outdistance them in such competition. Competition in foreign 
policy with Great Britain and Japan—in expansion, in exploita- 
tion, in imperialism—will inevitably bring us into conflict with 
those nations. Sooner or later such course will bring war with 
them. 

If it is to be the policy of America to seize upon the territory 
of weak and undeveloped peoples and to spread our possessions 
over the face of the world, to hold the South, the East, and the 
islands of the sea in the hollow of our hands, then there will be 
a clash; there will be a robbers’ quarrel over loot; there will 
be war. If we are to enter upon a foreign policy of expansion, 
of imperialism, of exploitation, if we are to provide for our 
financiers and traders a safe market for their money and 
goods, we must have an Army and a Navy to defend their enter- 
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prises and to collect their debts. If we, like Japan, intend to 
seize a section of China, to grind its people, to rob its mines, 
to make ourselves great at its expense—if we, like Great Brit- 
ain has done with Africa, intend to mark off an undeveloped 
continent and hold it for our own to feast and fatten on, and 
for a field for our commercial enterprises—then we must have 
armies and navies not only equal to but excelling theirs, for we 
must be able to defend our spoils and to keep off other buc- 
caneers, 
AMERICA, EXEMPLAR OF JUSTICE, LIBERTY, AND BROTHERHOOD. 

But I deny that America is to depart from her traditions. 
I deny that we are to cease to be a great democracy and become 
a military empire for the benefit of the dollar-grabbing classes, 
Perhaps there are those who would like to see our country a 
new Rome, sitting in marble majesty and drawing the best 
fruits of men’s toil from every corner of the world; a new 
Rome, with an opulent patrician class with a servile and 
ragged multitude feeding at their gates; a new Rome, with 
gilded Fifth Avenues thronged with profligates and spend- 
thrifts within a stone’s throw of the squalor, disease, and 
poverty of East Side slums. But I am not one of these. I have 
no such vicious dream. I hope for my country that it may 
go forward to its high destiny as a great democracy, an ex- 
emplar of liberty, justice,and brotherhood. I hope that through- 
out the coming centuries it may be a land of opportunity for 
common men; a land of justice and generosity toward foreign 
peoples, great and small; a land of economic and political equal- 
ity and of hope and liberty for every citizen. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpbEtx]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York for the increase for purposes of new 
construction in connection with the airplane bases is not as 
objectionable as some of the other items of increase in the 
Senate bill, but I do not believe it should be agreed to. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not think it is necessary to agree to it for the 
good of the Navy. I am quite sure it is not wise to agree to 
it for the good of the legislative committees of the House and 
ef the Treasury. It is true that in the last Congress the 
Naval Committee did consider these items of increased expendi- 
ture and did approve them, but the House never considered 
them, and in this Congress the Naval Committee has not pre- 
sented them to the House, although the committee has had 
nbundant time in which to do so. 

Had the Naval Committee of the House earlier in the session 
reported these items, they would have secured the considera- 
tion of such a bill. But no such bill has been presented, and 
the House has not been asked to pass on the matter., Until the 
House has been in a formal and regular way asked to approve 
these items of increase, it should not be asked to accept them 
on an appropriation bill, The committee may still report a bill 
carrying these items if it approves them. I assure the commit- 
tee that as far as I have any influence in the matter the House 
will have an early opportunity to consider such a bill. If the 
bill is considered favorably by the House, the matter can be 
taken care of promptly, and there need be no delay that will be 
harmful to the service. The matter should be fared for in an 
orderly way through the legislative committee, and not in this 
irregular way on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Britten]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I think there is some misap- 
prehension concerning the pending motion as to whether it 
promotes an increase or a decrease. Our distinguished leader 
has suggested that it was an increase, and the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] said it was an increase. 
It is a decrease of about $150,000 from the amount desired in 
the Senate amendment. My impression is that the motion of 
the gentleman from New York carries $1,177,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is $1,060,000 more than the House pro- 
vided. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am talking about the bill as amended and 
not as it left the House. The bill that we have before us car- 
ries a Senate amendment for $1,339,000, and the gentleman’s 
amendment reduces it $150,000. Let us see what the amend- 
ment desires. Bear in mind that the naval experts have come 
before our committee time and again on items like this, and 
on these very items, and have told us solemnly and sincerely 
that without the control of the air our Navy is useless. With 
the long-range guns firing accurately 14 to 18 miles, at a dis- 
tance which can not be seen except through aviation assistance, 
the big guns would be useless without control of the air. 

This amendment provides for new construction at Coco Solo 
on the Panama Canal, which is the important link in the mili- 


tary strategy of our country. It means new construction at 
Pearl Harbor. Pearl Harbor may some day be our Heligoland 
of the Pacific. It means new construction at San Diego, the 
most important aviation base on the Pacific. It contemplates 
new construction at Hampton Roads, on the Atlantic coast, the 
base of our Navy. Surely these are important and very 
strategic locations, 

Now, an amount of $1,175,000 is not important when you 
realize that aviation is going ahead by leaps and bounds and 
that without aviation or the control of the air we might as well 
kiss our battleships good-by. 

Mr. Speaker, the following tabulation will give some idea of 
the contemplated improvement : 

“Coco Soo. 
“ CONTINUATION OF SANITARY FILL, $56,000. 

“The Naval Air Station, Coco Solo, is built on filled ground, 
and it is desired to extend the area filled to provide for an en- 
largement of the station and to reduce the danger from malaria 
on account of the insanitary condition of the swamp. 

“‘ HANGAR FOR FIVE F5’S, $120,000. 


“Three small hangars are available at the station, none of 
them large enough to hold the large type of F5L machine now 
operating there. The original hangars were built to house a 
Smaller type of plane developed early in the war. The F5’s are 
now being moored outdoors, and for the proper protection of 
the planes and equipment it is desired to construct one large 
steel hangar 150 feet wide by 200 feet long. 

“ COMPLETION OF WATER SUPPLY (200,000-GALLON TANK), $30,000. 


-“It is desired to construct a 200,000-gallon elevated water 
supply tank in order to have sufficient reserve supply for the 
station in case of breakdown of the pipe line. Water is sent 
to the station through an 8-inch pipe line about 7 or 8 miles 
long, and in case of breakage of line the station has no reserve 
supply at all for fire protection or domestic uses. 

* AFROLOGICAL LABGRATORY, $4,000. 


“In order to safeguard the operation of aircraft, it is neces- 
sary to have complete meteorological records, and it is desired 
to construct a small laboratory to house the necessary instru- 
ments. 

“ PEARL Harpor. 
‘* KITE-BALLOON HANGAR, $20,000. 

“The present plans for Pearl Harbor do not include a kite- 
balloon hangar. It is desired to construct one in order to house 
kite balloons on shore and to permit of experimental work on 
land and observations from ships. 

“ EXTENSION TO BABRACKS AND MESS HALL FOR 200 MEN, $100,000. 


“The present plans for Pearl Harbor include barracks ca- 
pacity for 400 men. It is desired to extend the facilities to 
enable 200 additional men to be housed. This will not entirely 
meet the requirements, as, on account of the large number of 
planes that will be sent there, it will be necessary to assign 
1,000 or 1,200 enlisted men, and the balance will have to be 
housed in tents. n 
*“BXTENSION TO BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS FOR 20 OFFICERS, $40,900. 


“ The present plan includes a building to house 40 officers. As 
at least 100 officers will be assigned to the station when it is 
in full operation, it is desired to increase the facilities for bach- 
elor officers. 

“* DISPENSARY, $40,000. 
“ Bureau of Engineering Hquipment, $10,000. 
“San DrIEco. 
““ CARPENTER SHOP, $100,000. 

* During the war a small carpenter shop 60 by 100 feet was 
built at San Diego for repairs to the small training planes then 
in use. On account of the increased number of planes, the 
larger sized planes, and the basing of the Pacific Fleet Air De- 
tachment at San Diego, it is necessary to provide increased 
carpenter-shop facilities, and it is proposed to construct a build- 
ing 100 by 220 feet, if this item is approved. 

“GASOLINE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM, $23,000. 

“At present there are three 5,000-gallon gasoline tanks at San 
Diego. On account of the large increased number of planes 
operating, it is desired to install additional storage for 60,000 
gallons, and to provide a distributing system to feed the gasoline 
to the different operating points on the beach. 

“ BUREAU OF ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT, $41,000. 

* On account of the construction this year of a machine shop 
at San Diego, it is necessary for the Bureau of Engineering to 
purchase additional equipment, and this item is desired in order 
to enable them to place the machine shop in full operation. 
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“ BULKHEAD, FILL, AND GRADING, $70,000. 

“The strengthening of the bulkhead around the east and west 
aviation piers has never been completed, and it is necessary to 
repair several hundred linear feet of the bulkhead and to place 
additional fill and do a certain amount of grading around the 
buildings and on the landing field. 

“ BUREAU OF ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT, $8,000. 

“ This item is requested for Bureau of Engineering shop equip- 
ment.” 

Mr. Speaker, the motion of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Hicks] should prevail. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some misap- 
prehension with reference to this amendment. From the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr Burton], for whom I 
have the greatest respect, he gave the impression to the House 
that these are new stations. He is in error, for these are old 
stations, and in the betterment of aviation the increased size 
of the planes alone means that we must increase the size of the 
hangars; as the science of air advances we must advance in 
utilizing it or it will be of no avail. When last fall a naval 
commission went to San Diego we saw plane after plane 
crowded into hangars when only a part of a plane could get 
under the roof. We saw the same condition in Panama. Why 
was that? Because of the increased size of the planes which 
had been increased since the hangars were built. Now they 
want to increase the size of the hangars so that they can house 
the planes properly and keep them out of the weather. Over 
one-fourth of the amount asked for in my amendment is to be 
used at Coco Solo, Panama, and you will remember that the 
President, when he was there, expressed his views that Panama 
Was one place where we must use every effort to defend our 
property and our rights, in case of trouble. The Panama Canal, 
my friends, is a most valuable connecting link between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Four hundred thousand dollars of this 
appropriation will be expended in making that station efficient 
and available for proper defense of the canal. The other 
amounts are for Lakehurst and for Hampton Roads, Pensacola, 
and Pearl Harbor. These are military necessities to make 
aviation an efficient arm of the service, which we all believe it 
to be. Without this amendment you will weaken the Navy 
just so much. This is a small percentage of your $400,000,000. 
In order to round out the Navy and make it efficient you must 
adopt this amendment. 

It is my hope and belief that aviation will increase on the 
sea and decrease on the land, so far as the Navy is concerned, 
but we must have places to train our men; we must have facili- 
ties upon which to base our patrol of the sea; we must have 
stations to carry on experimental work. The Navy is depending 
more and more upon aviation. It is the eye of the fleet, the 
medium which makes effective the long-range gun. As the 
Navy is the first line of defense, so aviation will be the first 
line of defense of the fleet itself. [Applause]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the nation that at 
this time develops the highest efficiency in its air service will 
take the longest strides toward the permanent peace of the 
world and toward reducing the expenses of national defense. 
[Applause.] That nation that has the most efficient air service 
will be the last nation that will be attacked by a belligerent 
power. If it has not already been deiaonstrated that gas, 
T. N. T., and other explosives can be used from the air against 
a foe with greater efficiency, with greater destruction, than any 
other agency of defense that a nation can have, it will be dem- 
onstrated within the next 20 days. Within the last few days 
I have seen airplanes carrying six T. N. T. bombs, each weigh- 
ing 100 pounds, circling in the air at an elevation of 2,000 to 
2,500 feet, 45 miles at sea, searching for an enemy. They found 
the enemy in a target. From that elevation and from the plane 
in which I sat one of these 100-pound T. N. T. bombs was 
dropped, according to a mathematically figured system, and it 
struck a target about the size of a destroyer in the center the 
first shot. That bomb would have destroyed any boat of that 
size afloat to-day. It is just as easy to carry a 2,000-pound 
bomb as a 100-pound bomb, and just as easy to discharge it 
with accuracy. The 2,000-pound bomb can be carried on a 
plane that cost $40,000, which is manned with three men, and 
the bomb will cost about $2,000. That bomb of T. N. T. will 
destroy a battleship that costs $40,000,000, manned with 1,200 
men, 125 officers, and will leave absolutely. nothing to tell the 
story. So I say that the nation which develops this new 
agency will have the greatest engine of national defense that 
there has been developed in the world, and will do more toward 





establishing the peace of the world and reducing the expense 
of armament than any nation can do otherwise. Therefore f{ 
shall vote for this amendment. I shall vote for the development 
of the Air Service. I shall do everything I can to develop that 
great agency, so that it will be the terror of any nation that 
would declare war against us. No ministry will hereafter de- 
clare war against a nation that has a well-developed air service. 
No European or Asiatic Government will declare war against 
any nation that has a well-developed air service. That nation 
will be in the safest position among the nations of the world 
that has an air service that can meet all comers in the air. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Is the gentleman not aware that already by 
amendment we have added more than $5,000,000 for the con- 
struction of aircraft? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SrarrorD). The time of 
the gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee a question. The facts are that I am averse 
to adding any expenditure at all unless it is absolutely essen- 
tial. I want to know whether we have any fund that is appre- 
ciable that can be applied to aircraft or aeronautic improve- 
ment? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Besides what is appropriated? 

Mr. FESS. Besides what is proposed here. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think not. 

Mr. FESS. Then, Mr. Speaker, it is easily within the pur- 
view of possibility, I think, that the time will come when the 
Air Service will be so far improved that it will not be obstructed 
by the presence of seas and oceans. We must not overlook 
the possibility that a future enemy may come from any coun- 
try notwithstanding distance or barrier. If thus prepared 
and we not prepared, it would not be difficult to predict re- 
sults. It strikes me that not to move toward the develop- 
ment of this new service, so wonderfully demonstrated in 
the last few days, would be unwise. It may be the cheap- 
est as well as the most effective defense, which, from recent 
demonstrations, has at least raised the question of its im- 


portance. I have been one of the men who have insisted . 


that we must find a place to cut these appropriations. I 
still so insist wherever it can be done. But I feel impelled, 
under the possibility of aircraft development for defense, to 
vote for a reasonable appropriation for increase of this servicc. 
If the predictions of air experts have any basis in fact, and a™ 
will agree that the recent demonstrations just referred to coru- 
pel some credence in those predictions, future consideraties 
must be given to the wisdom of abandoning the construction 
of the dreadnaughts, so frightfully expensive. It may be that 
small appropriations for the Air Service may prove to be our 
greatest step toward economy in naval defense, especially so if 
the new development can do away with the heavy armaments. 
In that belief, I will vote for this item. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division of the 
question. The motion is to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on all motions pending before the House. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands a division of the question. The question first comes 
on the motion to recede. . 

The question was taken; and .on-a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 90, noes 50. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, and I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and 
ninety-two Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, a- parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. A vote against receding would 
be in favor of the larger sum, would it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that after the Chair has declared there is no quorum present, 
everything is out of order, , 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The Chair overrules the point 


of order and will entertain the parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. 


sum? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. Speaker, I would inquire 
whether a vote against the motion to recede would not be 
equivalent to a vote for the Senate amendment, or the larger 


If the motion to recede is re- 
jected, it is tantamount to insisting upon the disagreement, 
because then the motion that would be in order would be either 
a motion to insist or to adhere. 


The question is on the motion to recede. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nays 95, 


The Clerk will call the roll. 


answered “ present” 2, not voting 113, as follows: 
YEAS—221. 


Ackerman 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Bell 
Benham 
land, Ind, 
land, Va. 
Bond 
30x 
Brennan 
Brinson 
Britten 
Brooks, Va, 
Browne, Wis. 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
syrns, Tenn, 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans, 


Cantrill 
Carew 
Chandler, N. Y, 
Chindblom 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cockran 
Cole 

Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crisp 

Cullen 
Curry 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Deal 
Denison 
Dominick 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Dupré 

Dyer 

Echols 


Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Beck 

Beedy 
Begg 

Bird 

Black 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowling 
Brand 
Briggs 
Brooks, Ill. 
Burtness 
Burton 
Carter 
Chalmers 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Classon 
Cooper, Ohio 


Anthony 
Bankhead 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bowers 
Brown, Tenn, 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Pa, 


Elliott 

Elston 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Favrot 

Fenn 

less 

Fields 

Fish 

Flood 

Focht 
Freeman 
French 
lrothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham, Pa. 
Grreene, Mass. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hersey 
Hickey 

llicks 

ITill 

Himes 
Hogan 
Houghton 
Hukriede 
Humphreys 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James, Mich. 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 


Knutson 
Lankford 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif, 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 
Lyon 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCormick 


McLaughlin, Mich 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
Mapes 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Millspaugh 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Mudd 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
Norton 
O’Brica 
O’Connor 
Ogden 
Oldfield 
Oliver 

Olpp 
Osborne 
Padgett 
Parker, N. J. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, N. J. 





Kennedy Petersen 
Ketcham Porter 
Kiess Pringey 
Kincheloe Radcliffe 
Kirkpatrick Raker 
Kissel Ramseyer 
Kline, N. Y. Ransley 
Kline, Pa. Rayburn 
Knight Reavis 
NAYS—95. 
Davis, Tenn. Kraus 
Dickinson Lampert 
Dowell Lanham 
Ellis Larsen, Ga. 
Foster Layton 
Frear Leatherwood 
Fulmer London 
Gensman Lowrey 
Graham, Il. Luce 
Hammer McSwain 
Hardy, Colo, MacGregor 
Hoch Mansfield 
Huddleston Mead 
Hull Moore, Ohio 


James, Va. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss, 
Jones, Tex, 
Keller 
Kendall 

King 

Kinkaid 
Kleezka 

Kopp 


Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P, 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn, 
Overstreet 
Parrish 

Quin 

Rankin 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”’—2., 


Collier 


Martin 


NOT VOTING—113. 


Cannon 
Chandler, Okla, 
Clark, Fla. 
Clouse 

Codd 

Collins 
Cramton 
Crowther 

Dale 

Dempsey 


Doughton 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
Free 
Fuller 
Gahn 


Reber 

Reece 

Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Riordan 
Roach 
Robertson - 
Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 

Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Schall 

Shaw 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Sproul 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Stoll 


Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Ten Eyck 
Tillman 
Tinkham 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Walters 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
Vingo 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zihlman 


Ricketts 
Rose 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Scott, Tenn. 
Sinclair 
Speaks 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Strong, Kans, 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 

Sweet 
Taylor, Ark. 
Thompson 
Tincher 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Ward, N.C. 
White, Kans. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Woodyard 


Good 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Griffin 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 


Hays McDuffie Reed, N. Y. Timberlake 
Herrick McFadden Riddick Towner 
Hudspeth McKenzie Rossdale Treadway 
Husted Mann -Rucker Underhill 
Hutchinson Mondell Sanders, N. Y. Vaile 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. Moore, Il. Scott, Mich. Volk 
Johnson, Wash. Morin Sears Walsh 
Jones, Pa. Mott Siegel Ward, N. Y. 
Kahn Paige Sisson Wason 
Kindred Park, Ga. Slemp Watson 
Kitchin Parker, N. Y. Snell White, Me. 
Kreider Patterson, Mo. Stevenson Williams 
Kunz Perkins Stiness Winslow 
Langley Perlman Strong, Pa. Wise 
Larson, Minn. Peters Sullivan Yates 

Lee, Ga. Pou Sumners, Tex, Young 
Longworth Purnell Taylor, Colo. 

Lufkin Rainey, Ala. Thomas 

Luhring Rainey, Il. Tilson 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Martin (for) with Mr. Sumners of Texas (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. TREADWAY with Mr. Coriier. 

Mr. Parrerson of Missouri with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. CrowtHer with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. EpsonpDs with Mr. THomAs. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. McDvurfrtr. 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. ParK of Georgia. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. HAypdEN. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. TREADWAy, vote? 

The SPEAKER pro,tempore. He did not. 

Mr. COLLIER. I desire to vote “aye.” but I am paired 
with him, and I therefore answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present; the 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. The question now is on the 
other portion of the motion of the gentleman from New York 
to concur with an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 15: Page 6, line 7, strike out the figures ‘‘ $6,913,431 ” 
and insert “ $18,729,000, and the money herein specifically appropriated 
for ‘aviation’ shall be disbursed and accounted for in accordance with 
existing laws as ‘aviation’ and for that purpose shall constitute one 
fund: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay out of this 
appropriation the amounts due on claims for damages which have oc- 
curred or may occur to private property growing out of the operations 
of naval aircraft, where such claim does not exceed the sum of $500: 
Provided further, That all claims adjusted under this authority during 
any fiscal year shall be reported in detail to the Congress by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede 
and concur in the amendment with the amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the sum of “ $18,729,000” proposed in said amendment 
No. 15 insert “ $13,413,431,” and in lieu of the sum of “ $500” named 
in said amendment insert “ $250.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves to recede and concur with the amendment which has 
just been reported at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business of Calendar Wednesday, in order to-morrow, be 
dispensed with, so that we may proceed with the consideration 
of this bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to dispense with business in order on 
to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee and Mr. BRITTEN reserved the 
right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
and the gentleman from Illinois reserve the right to object. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] is recognized. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I presume the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KetiLEy] has no hope of being able to conclude 
the consideration of the conference report to-day? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I thought inasmuch as this is a 
pretty warm day we had best adjourn at 5 o’clock to-night. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
on this side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman couple with his request 
the suggestion that Calendar Wednesday be carried over to 
Thursday in order that certain bills on the calendar might be 
then considered? 

Mr. MADDEN. I doubt the wisdom of that, because there are 
some very iwportant matters that ought to come up, and I do 
not believe we ought to de it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have in mind certain important matters 
that are pending and might be considered on Calendar Wednes- 
day. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Ts there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Reserving the right to object, may I 
ask the gentleman frem Michigan a question? Can the gentle- 
man inform the House whether or not he expects to finish this 
report to-morrow? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the amendment 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk simply corrects the total 
in harmony with the action of the House, reducing the amount 
which the Secretary of the Navy ean settle claims from $500 
to $250. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the metion 
of the gentleman from Michigan to concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 


I think there is no objection 


I think so; to-morrow night. 
Is there objection? [After a 


consent that amendment No. 16 be passed, as it is contingent on 
what the House does with amendments Nos. 51 and 54. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent te pass consideration of Senate amendment No. 16. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 18: Page 7, line 18, after the figures “ $106,250,” 
insert: ‘*: Provided, That the word ‘and,’ before Corpus Christi, 
in line 11 of section 1 of the act entitled ‘ An act for the establish- 
ment of marine schools, and for other purposes,’ approved March 4, 
1911, be stricken out, and following the words ‘ Corpus Christi,’ in the 

same Tine, insert the words ‘Tampa, Fl¢., and Portland, Me.’ 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further insist on its disagreement. I will say with re- 
spect to this amendment that it authorizes two more naval 
schools, to be maintained by the States of Maine and Fiorida, 
toward which the Federal Government will contribute $25,000 
a year, provided those States spend that sum. There are 
already some 8 or 10 schools of this kind authorized by law, 
and 8 or 4 are in existence. This authorizes repayment to 
these two extra States. Of course, it is a matter of legislation 
and comes under the jurisdiction of the Naval Committee. That 
is why I make the motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. We never considered this, as has been sug- 
gested. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman vicld? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT, It amends the act heretofore passed. That 
act provided that Congress may reimburse States for amounts 
expended by them not exceeding $25,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This adds two States. 

Mr. PADGETT. And the States must expend the money in 
these schools before the reimbursement takes place. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Maine. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kreriiey] to further insist 
on the disagreement of the House to the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 19: Page 8, line 10, after the word “ men,” 
insert the words “and spplicants for enlistment.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


| motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 


The Clerk read as follows: . 

Mr. KeLuex of Michigan moves that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to Senate amendment No. 19. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I was about to say 
that this was one of the items that was stricken out by the gen- 
tleman from Tlinois [Mr. Brrrren] on a point of order, 

Mr. BRITTEN rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Tilinois rise? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I rise to move that the House recede and 
concur on the Senate amendment. The language has been car- 
ried on the appropriation bills heretofore for many years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BRifTeN moves that the House recede and concur in the Senate 


| amendment. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, this item was carried in the 
appropriatien bill for many years. It was stricken out by a 
point of order made by myself. It is really necessary legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much will this cost? 

Mr. BRITTEN: Nothing. I say that it is merely legislation, 
taken out of the bill on a point of order made by me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Tllinois saw fit to 
knock it out some time ago. Now he is trying to put it in 
again. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no interest in this leg- 
islation, but it is necessary. It was stricken out on a point of 
order made by me, not because I had any opposition to the 
legislation itself, but because of the rule under which we were 
operating. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kettry] that 
the Heuse further insist on its disagreement to the Senate 
qmendment. 

The metion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one. 





Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; that is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brrpyr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine is 
recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr, Speaker, I do not care to take up the time 
of this House in discussing this amendment. I make a prefer- 
ential motion that the House recede and concur in this amend- 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 8, line 11, after the word “ route, 
insert the words “ or cash in lieu thereof.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further insist on its disagreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will repert the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan moves that the House further insist on its 





ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
offers a preferential motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BeEepy moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
Senate amendment and agree to the samc, 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 20. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a preferential 
motion, that the House recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Speaker, this language was taken out of the bill on a 
point of order made by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois. - 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Mr. BrirreEN moves that the House recede and concur in Senate 
amendment No, 20. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, to recede and concur. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan, to further insist on the 
disagreement of the House to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 21: Page 9, after line 4, insert: “The Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department, is hereby directed to furnish to the 
proper officers in the several States, Territories, insular possessions, 
and the District of Columbia, on or before December 31, 1921, state- 
ments of the services of all persons from those several places who 
served in the Navy during the war with Germany, and for that pur- 
pose an additional sum not to exceed $100,000 is hereby appropriated 
for obtaining the necessary material and the employment of the neces- 
sary clerical force.” 

Mr. KEIT EY of Michigan. I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The Clerk will report the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEtuLEY of Michigan moves that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 21. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman remember that we made 
a compact with the Navy Department to make these records 
for something over $200,000? Does the gentleman remember 
when he sat with us in the committee room they asked 
$700,000, and we declined to make the appropriation, and these 
Officials appeared and agreed with us to make these records for 
a little over $200,000 or $250,000? I hope the gentleman will 
be firm and insist that we shall not increase the amount. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am entirely will- 
ing that the House shall do with the item whatever it sees fit; 
but I think I ought to state just what the situation is. 

This appropriation is to pay for compiling the records of the 
men who served in the Navy during the war. These records 
are to be made for the several States. The work is about three- 
quarters finished, and if it is not finished the States will not 
have a complete record of those who served in the war. It is 
estimated that it will be done by the ist of October. I agree 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BurTter] that they 
thought it could be finished for a smaller sum and that it 
could be finished by the 1st of July ; but the 1st of July is prac- 
tically here now and these records are not yet finished, and it 
will take about $50,000 more to do it. While I have made the 
motion that the House further insist upon its disagreement, I 
thought the Members ought to know that if my motion should 
prevail these records would not be finished and the work 
already done would be only partial and, I fear, useless. I agree 
entirely with Mr. BuTtier, but I see no other course open if 
the records are to be made available. Of course, this is a 
provision of legislation and if not taken care of here will have 
to be met by the Naval Committee later, as I feel quite sure 
that the House will desire to have these records complete and 
will make this appropriation either now or at some future time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a preferential 
motion, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BRITTEN moves, in lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, to insert the following: 

“The Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, is hereby directed to 
furnish to the proper officers in the several States, Territories, insular 
possessions, and the District of Columbia, on or before October 31, 
1921, statements of the services of all persons from those several 
places who served in the Navy during the war with Germany, and for 
that purpose exclusively an additional sum not to exceed $50,000 is 
hereby appropriated for obtaining the necessary material and the em- 
ployment of the necessary clerical force.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
gentieman’s motion is to recede and concur with the amendment 
as stated? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the motion 
will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I have three minutes? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, this amendment was _ pre- 
pared by the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
think it meets with the approval of the members of that com- 
mittee. It shortens the time in which these service records 
for use of the several States are to be made by the depart- 
ment, making the time October 31, 1921, instead of December 31. 
It also reduces the amount 50 per cent, or, in other words, 
from $100,000 to $50,000. Now, as indicated by the distin- 
guished gentleman having -the bill in charge [Mr. Kettey of 


| Michigan], unless this appropriation is made these records 


will not be finished by the department. The service records 
of the men who took part in the late World War in the Navy 
will not be compiled, and will not be at the disposal of your 
State and mine. Sooner or later you will bring in a deficiency 
appropriation to care for this work, because it ought to be 
done and it will be done. I hope the House will adopt my 
motion. It is in the interest of econonry to finish this compila- 
tion now with an experienced personnel. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield?~* 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman know what 
the Bureau of Navigation say they need for this purpose? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think they have indicated that they can 
get along with $50,000 to complete the work. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman know why 
the Senate inserted $100,000? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How much have they expended already? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Two hundred thousand dollars, I believe. 

Mr. STEPHENS. This will make $250,000? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has made a preferential mo- 
tion. Did the gentleman learn why the Bureau of Navigation 
did not keep its compact with us? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I can only reply to my good friend that the 
Bureau of Navigation made a mistake in its estimate of the 
cost of this work. It is a laborious job. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is almost completed, and the gentleman 
knows its value to the country as a matter of future reference. 
Every man who served is entitled to this slight consideration. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend will recall the fact that they de- 
manded $700,000 to do the work that they propose to do now 
for $250,000. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We gave them but $200,000, and that is the 
reason they had to call upon us again. 

Mr. BUTLER. Two hundred thousand is enough; there is 
no use to make a contract with them unless they keep it. This 
is all wrong. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I want to suggest that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment contains a repetition of language. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is a repetition in language only in so far 
as that repetition is really necessary. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman’s amendment uses the words 
“$50,000 is hereby appropriated,” when the first part of the 
act says “the following sums are hereby appropriated.” That 
might render the appropriation ineffective under a strict con- 
struction. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It was prepared by the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I hope the House will see fit to adopt 
my amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. I have great regard for the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but it is still a repetition. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 


PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the conference report on the peace resolution may be 
presented to the House any time before midnight to-night, to be 
printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Starrorp). The gentleman 
from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent that the confer- 
ence report on the peace resolution may be presented at any 
time before midnight and have it printed under the rule. Is 
there objection? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman from Massachusetts consulted the minority 
conferees? 

Mr. ROGERS. Not with specific reference to this request; 
but there was a meeting of all the conferees this afternoon, and 
I think it was the undoubted understanding that the conference 
report was to be submitted to-day in view of the fact that a full 
agreement had been reached. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts consulted the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FiLoop]? 

Mr. ROGERS. I just answered the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. I think the gentleman from Virginia understands that the 
conference report is to be presented to-day. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Virginia is 
informed of the contents of the report? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly; there was a full meeting of the 
conferees this afternoon. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There will be no effort to call 
up the report until after this conference report is concluded? 

Mr. ROGERS. My understanding is that this conference re- 
port on the peace resolution will follow the conference report 
on the’ naval bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Did the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. FLoop] sign the conference report? 

Mr. ROGERS. Neither the gentleman from Virginia nor the 
Senate minority conferee signed the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 137. 

Resolved, That Mr. LAMAR JEerrers, of Alabama, be, and he is hereby, 
elected to the Committees on Flood Control, Reform in the Civil Service, 
and Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CONFERENCE ON THE NAVAT. BILE. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frency]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of great im- 
portance that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois be adopted. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirt- 
TEN] has outlined the situation and has advised the Mem- 
bers of the House that the records of these soldiers who served 
in the late war in the Navy under the act of Congress are being 
compiied for the several States of the Union. That work is 
to-day approximately three-quarters completed. We have ap- 
propriated more money than it was at first thought would be 
necessary to do the work. The total amount appropriated is 
$300,000. If this work shall stop now it will mean that a force 
of something like 125, or 130 employees will have to give over 
the responsibility for the work to a new force, which will have to 
be assembled whenever Congress shall make the appropriation. 
I submit that it will take 50 or 100 per cent more money to pay 
a new group of people to finish this up than it will if we permit 
the old force to go ahead and finish up the work by the Ist of 
next October. The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
ought to prevail. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentieman from Illinois to recede and concur with an 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
BcutTLer) there were 58 ayes and 14 nays. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withhold his point of no quorum? 

Mr. BUTLER. For how long? 

The SPEAKER. For a few minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will, but I want to reserve all my rights. 
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The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Michigan with- 
hold his motion to adjourn? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, the following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

To Mr. Sears, for an indefinite time, on account of sickness 
in his family. 

To Mr. Cramton (at the request of Mr. Mares), indefinitely, 
on account of death in family. 

To Mr. A. P, Netson, for a few days, on account of important 
business. 

HAWAITAN HOMES COMMISSION, 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, on 
behalf of the Committee on Territories, that I may have until 
12 o’clock to-night to file a report on Senate bill 1881, to establish 
an Hawaiian homes commission, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have until 12 o’clock to-night to file 
a report on §. 1881. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Are any minority views to be 
filed, or is it a tnanimous report? 

Mr. CURRY. It is a unanimous report. 

There was no objection. 

INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, BRAZIL. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit, herewith, for the consideration of Congress, a re- 
port from the Seeretary of State concerning the desirability of 
the Government of the United States participating in an inter- 
national centennial exposition which is to open in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on September 7, 1922. 

To the recommendations of this report I give my hearty 
approval. I trust the Congress will view the matter favorably 
and will make timely pvovisions to enable the United States 
suitably to participate in the exposition. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

June 27, 1921. 
DEATH OF HON. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my duty to an- 
nounce the death at his home in Maryland, at 4.30 a. m. to-day, 
of the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, former Attorney General of 
the United States and former Secretary of the Navy. Mr. 
Bonaparte comes of the Patterson family and is the grandson 
of Betsy Patterson, one of our best Maryland families, which 
did so much for our State and Union, and was a descendant 
of the illustrious French family of that name, being the grand- 
son of Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia and grand nephew 
of the great Napoleon. As a mark of respect to this distin- 
guished gentleman I move that the House do now adjourn. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 29, 1921, at 12 o'clock neon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) for the relief 
of States in the cotton belt that have given aid to cotton farmers 
forced from the fields in established nonproduction zones through 
efforts to eradicate the pink bollworm, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 235), which said 
joint resolution and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY, from the Committee on the Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1881) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian 
homes commission, granting certain powers to the board of har- 
bor commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 236), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and vesolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. BULWINKLBE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1723) authorizing the payment of 
compensation to Edward J. Schaefer for the death of Ruth 
Stone Schaefer through an unlawful shot fired by a soldier 
in the service of the United States at Camp Alexander, Va., 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 283), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1948) for the relief of Virgil O. Mc- 
Whorter, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 234), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXH, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6604) 
granting a pension to Emma Moore, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7426) creating a revolv- 
ing fund of $30,000 for the Rosebud Sioux Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 7427) to establish an addi- 
tional fish-cultural station in the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COCKRAN: A bill (H. R. 7428) to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “ An act to incorporate Gonzaga College, in the 
city ef Washington and District of Columbia’; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 7429) to purchase an oil 
painting entitled “ Our Glory—Battleship Oregon”; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 7430) to amend section 13 of 
the rivers and harbors act, approved March 38, 1899, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3y Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 7481) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to convey certain lands to the State of 
Missouri for the enlargement of the State capitol grounds of 
that State; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7482) to 
amend the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7483) to increase the utility of the postal 
savings bank, to encourage savings among the people, and to 
secure the largest returns for such savings consistent with ade- 
quate security; to the Cemmittee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

3y Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
165) fixing a duty of 300 per cent ad valorem on all goods 
exported from the United States for the use of the American 
Expeditionary Forces and which have been sold to any foreign 
Government or person when reimported into the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: Resolution (H. Res. 186) asking the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to seek collection of the amount due from 
Great Britain and France to the United States of America, and 
for a commission to review the foreign debt of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 7434) granting a pension to 
Annie H. Quill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7485) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret L. Livensparger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7486) granting a pension to Louisa Samp- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 7487) for the relief of R. EB. 
Carpenter ; to the Committee on Claims, 

3y Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 7488) granting a pension to 
Margaret Hobbs; to. the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 7489) for the relief of the heirs 
of Thomas J. W. Cooper; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. GRAHAM of filinois: A bill (H. R. 7440) granting a 
pension to Martha L. Stahl; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7441) granting a pension to William W. 
Gillihan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7442) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph Hixon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 7443) granting a pensien 
to Dlizabeth J. Smith ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (BH. R. 7444) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Barbara A. Chambreau; te the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R, 7445) to lean to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, in Virginia, two of the cannon sur- 
rendered by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 1781; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7446) granting a pension 
to Thomas BH. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill €H. R. 7447) to reimburse William 
H. Flagg and others for property destroyed by mail airplane 
No, 73, operated by the Post Office Department; te the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 7448) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the borough of Bergenfield, N. J., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 7449) granting a pension 
to Marion Knoblock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Miss ROBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 7450) granting a deed 
of quitclaim and release to J. L. Holmes of certain land in the 
town of Whitefield, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TYSON: A bill (H. R. 7451) for the relief of Mrs. 
Lizzie Pittman; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1620. By the SPEAKER (by request): Telegram of General 
Grant Council of the American Association for the Recognition 
of the Irish Republic of Galena, Ill, asking the Government to 
recognize the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1621. Also (by request) : Petition of Edward McArdle and 55 
others of North Dakota urging Congress to recognize the Irish 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1622. By Mr. BURTNESS: Resolution of Women’s Nonpar- 
tisan Clubs of Rock Lake, N. Dak., and Norton Township, 
Walsh County, N. Dak., urging international disarmament con- 
ference, curtailing military appropriations, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1623: By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
Art Workers’ Building and Loan Association, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring the proposed amendment to the revenue act ex- 
empting from taxation income received from building and loan 
association shares to the amount of $500; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1624. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Resolution of Racine 
Council, No. 697, Knights of Columbus, indorsing legislation for 
the relief of the disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1625. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion, protesting against the passage of the Mondell bill and in- 
dorsing the present postal zone law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

1626. By Mr. DARROW: Resolution adopted by Second Bap- 
tist Church of Germantown, Philadelphia, urging disarmament; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1627. Also, memorial of Philadelphia Board of Trade, oppos- 
ing passage of Senate bill 1094, creating a live-stock loan fund; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1628. Also, memorial of Philadelphia Board of Trade, protest- 
ing against the enactment of House bill 2242, providing for the 
refunding of the national debt; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1629. By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, expressing approval of House bill 4130; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1630. By Mr. FENN: Petition of Patrick Meade, Owen J, 
Shannon, and other citizens of Hartford and West Hartford, 
Conn., seeking recognition of the Irish republic; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1631. Also, petition of Edwin S. Smith and others of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for the imperiled peoples of the Near East; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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1632. Also, papers to accompany House bill 7408, granting an 
increase of pension to Esteller Barrows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1633. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade, opposing enactment of House bill 2419, 
creating an antidepreciation fund; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1634. Also, memorial of Philadelphia Board of Trade, oppos- 
ing passage of Senate bill 1719, amending the Federal reserve 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1635. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 64 New York City resi- 
dents, urging the passage of House joint resolution 18; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1636, Also, petition of Margaret G. Ryan and 60 residents 
third New York congressional district, urging the recognition 
of the Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign, Affairs. 

1637. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Julia Fraser, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., urging support of international disarmament con- 
ference; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1638. Also, petition of California Manufacturers’ Association 
of Oakland, Calif., urging a tariff on Chinese reed and reed 
furniture from China; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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1639. Also, petition of W. Tyler Smith, publisher Orchard and 
Farm, of Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against increase in 
second-class postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

1640. Also, resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, relative to an exposition to 
celebrate the sesqui-centennial of American independence; to 
the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

1641. Also, petitions of Mrs, Ella J. Kennedy, department 
chaplain, Auxiliary to United Spanish War Veterans, of San 
Francisco, and Daisy Brown, department aid, Auxiliary to 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Long Beach, both in the 
State of California, indorsing and urging the passage of House 
bill 4; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1642. Also, petition of Mag Ward Williams and others, of 
Fern, Calif., urging relief be given to the Armenians; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1643. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Defiance, 
Ohio, requesting that the President extend immediate recogni- 
tion to the republic of Ireland, and that Congress pass the 
Norris resolution (8. J. Res. 27) and the La Follette resolution 
(8, J. Res. 1) ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 








